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7] The Revenue Bill—Appropriations. | prudent farmer is in this way assured at all times of the oppor- 
{ —_— | tunity of owning his farm and keeping it improved without 
r IAQ XY > . r essive interes >a harsh creditor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Tepe ert at onieedtigyecndll ~ 
: I assisted in forcing upon the dominant party prepared 
4 oF ness measure much better than it pr ed. It does 
a AT is 4 ~ 7 " Y a ) ‘ . mule i< wetter than ( vy % ( ) 
‘ HON. GEORGE M. BOWERS, |? £0 our needs, but is better than try X x 
g ‘ cane“ eee } pect. Money spent for adequate preparedness responds 
VE WEST VIRGINIA, | pulse of public opinion over the entire country, The A 
q In rue Hovse or Representatives, | people believe in no haif-hearted preparedness, but in Army 
m , P and Navy commensurate with our standing as a Nation—o aut 
S e or 7, 1916 : ; , i i | 
ad aS ahusetey, eptember 7, 1916. will make our foreign policy something more than mere apology, 
Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, as the newest Member of Con- | and one that will give Americans at home aud abroad the pro 
gress, recently elected from the second West Virginia district, | tection of a Government willing and able to insure the safety of 
I was chosen upon pledges of support of rural credits, ade- | the lives and property of its citizens. I am proud, Mr. Speaker 
quate preparedness, protective tariff, and the conduct of public | to have responded as best I could to the wishes of my consituents 
affairs in a businsslike, systematic, and economical way. <Act- | back in West Virginia—that section of the « untry to which 
ing upon this pledge. I aided in securing the passage of the | Washington said he would appeal for national defense and pro 
rural-credits bill at this session of Congress. This bill gives | tection if the Continental Army should have been overwhelmed. 
the farmer an opportunity to borrow 50 per cent upon the value I would be false to my pledge if I failed to voice my protest 
of his property in the purchase of it, or for the purpose of 


: oe , against the unbusinesslike, unsystematic, and extravagant ap- 
improvements, buildings, in the purchase of fertilizer, or any 


propriations of this Congress. Even last yenr, at the first ses- 
other material that will increase the value of his property. | sion of this Congress, the dominant party was extravagant ae- 
In other words, if a farmer wished to purchase property, and | cording to their own standards, yet the increase of approp IS 
the party who has that property to sell is willing to accept a | this year over last year reaches the enormous sum of $511,- 
second jien for part of the purchase money, the Government 


| 502,197.61, and with the contracts previously authorized n 
will lend 50 per cent of the value of that property, taking the | the total appropriation of this 
first lien thereon to secure itself, in amounts from $100 to $10,000, | $706.047.472.81. 
for a long period at a low rate of interest, with the privilege 
to the farmer of reducing the principal as he is able. The 


year over that of last 
The following table sums up the appropriation acts for the 
years of 1917 and 1916: 


Appropriation bill. 















1916 1917 Increa LD) 
| 
Dake scars Reha vs Wacweaduanbe does ecuadni den nue cueudcubensuescbéekiudid caniwedes cha aaees $22, 971, 782. 00 $1, 977, 070. 00 
Le hte Che Resa £0662 REDS REG CRPERNAO TE CCB REK RED Re KCKeaS cdbdienhs Khkeeaehenaecdewied &d aoe 101, 974, 195. 87 165, 622, 334. 2 
ES ay od anaes cbedehens inadnauauaidnnd sbatagdas doncsaecd cachoncceucncbissneence 4, 051, 280. 91 1. 203. S16. f 
ee SS a «cu ce AMP eeee ene aRcaab itd ahidudedestadcwabad Ldaboiuudicecucuccinnkwus | 11,859, 584.45 | 82, 122. 65 
Fortifications. .......... i aaah se kil Oe aia a cas eae Se ls et a gn a | 6, 050, 216. 90 19, 687, 533. 10 
a seed ea Te a re cia, week ee tn A SE te ts 2s ioe 9, 771, 902. 76 1, 195, 742. 12 
IE og oe ok coc eclakbc dine Gah ica watin's Gk Siew eee PAenN ao ita dice ake ouee cma a cael 36, 904, 799. 75 1, 020, 890. 50 
i EM Uc hles rad toon us adidas pina p au ae tiaeins Coke éheeiedbd eaks dhuuine mk cca wweowweeka ne 1, 069, 813. 37 155, 230. 20 
NS eaten aN 2.5 hats aie LG Bea daa pen dlake wag se Panmaaetind eae aisle EAM aie oloidl ab one eok wn Ke : 149, 661, S64. 88 lt 34, 690. 9 
CUS a rosea 5 oa Ned da ale int new WeR aka en tha eaeRnes Ac Cadence bubedn duane akaniecddwkonxepdawe : 164, 100,009. 09 $ 1). 00 
PE acd iuddcatincds check Odds edd cvuenectbcdeie ass oaeeine ies dectadnescvané ease a : 313, 364, 647. 00 | 9 § 012. 00 
IN I AS gi i eo oe a 30, 009,009. 09 | 40, 598, 135. 00 10. 598, 135. 0 
I Ea 0 aie AS ine Gis wan eam ae aeho plan ae Linadiewos biawicmms ba dade Cin waded wer eaxuacieas | 126,922, 750. 79 128, 299, 285. 24 I 14 
I 09 Ot chanow Gc uaheo ainened cade bach wadaucenawas be lb pki céatdoucacdsbowased | 78, 722,857. 78 | 1,349, S08, 769. 64 77,120, 911.8 ) 
SN gl cet UG a ice omen ied wa ati eee a Aare Mean Wad cas oCeee as anaes é wee dda muaacks eioeee 12, 316, 343. 90 1 68,555, 766. 99 ‘ », 423.09 
I aD a eid. 0 ore dnd da he As weeps mS 68S Sen eGNAs CACEERN OC ba6eu 4c clnbeecunsiscdcdinesicesduea awsia 2, 330, 603. 34 185,000, 000. 00 R2, HD, 396. ¢ 
Senn nee UMUC ENIID NONI IU ss ci deccccnensvcnececn ada catcckcoctsecdenéstistadacwanc ; 121, 567,2 ) 123, 074, 673. 0 4 ) , 
NE Iai tigs ceeds ee’ PiU vhb urs eodeirteerden caadade vaaw ase adedheas eeeeseeese| 1,114, 937,012, 02 | 1,626, 439, 209. 63 7 197. 61 . 


This sum is approximated. 
Net increase 1917 over 1916, $511,502,197.61. 
This extravagance is beyond the comprehension of the farmer | national necessity. The special commission appointed by the 
and business man, and notwithstanding the fact that we have Government at Denmark which has just investigated the condi 
been called upon to meet new and burdensome taxes the revenue | tions of Belgium reports that all the industries are in operation, 
is still insufficient and bonds are to be issued to meet the deficit. | making full time, and that every available space of tillable soil 
The financial pages of this session’s appropriations, enormously | is being utilized. ‘The same situation doubtless preva other 
larger than ever before, show no reduction in the normal routine | parts of Europe. This means after a cessation of hostilit 
expenditures, but an abnormal increase in the number of offices, | on the continent of Europe, when peac declared, that tl 
in the size of salaries, and in places which can be used as re- | Governments of the Old World under the present free trade 
wards for political work, without regard to the civil-service law, | will simply unload their wares on the Americar 
and to crown all, a deficiency in revenue which must be supplied | detriment of our industrial relations and the \ "] 
by the issue of bonds. | my judgment, unless there is an immediate return to the p 
Such are the ingredients of the traditional Democratic econ- | protection, this means a panic unparalleled in 
omy. This extravagance does not meet with the approval of the | Government. 
farmer, business man, or wage earner, and others who believe | Immediate steps should be taken to prevent 


the hist 0 


hs v 
that experienced, competent men should conduct the business | by the protection of the American laborer and workingman by 
affairs of this Nation in a businesslike way. Never was there | the broad shield of American law—in other words, a return to a 


greater need for sound business methods in any Congress, busi- } protection that will insure to the American manufactur 


ttl cl 
ness methods such as we, as individuals, apply to our own affairs. } reasonable profit and to the American workingman good Q 
This waste, coupled with loss of revenue from free trade will, | and continuous employment. 
unless promptly checked, result in bankrupting the Government. } This Congress is acting contrary to the wishes of the peopl 


There has been no period in the history of this country when | of this country in its wanton waste and is deaf to the 


| prese! 


the Republican policy of a protective tariff has been such a | crying need of an old-fashioned Republican protective tarifi 
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Naval Approyriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


H. MAYS, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


y , ) 
JUNC 


, 1916. 


Mr. MAYS ir, Speaker, the bill before us as amended Ccar- 

$269,000,000. ‘This, we are told, 

jimount that Congress has ever devoted to 
Naval Establishmenr in any single year in our history. 

It i upon the civilization of the world that 

such vast sums must be wrung from the taxpayers and diverted 


rom u 


} ppropriati 
is bv f 


the 


on of over 


the lurgest 


au sad commentary 


seful purposes to the arts of destruction. Upon the theory 
that mankind must be dealt with as it is rather than as it ought 


to be we vote this sum as a necessary expenditure. 
The amount carried by this bill added to that carried by the 
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| effected by the m: 








Investigations by experts indicate to the committee that the 
Government can manufacture its own armor plate at $230 per 
ton. It should certainly manufacture sufficient of all maté- 
riel of war of which it is the sole or principal user in order 
that proper prices may be determined. Great savings have been 


nufacture of powder and guns by the Goy 


| ernment. 


military bill will make a grand total of approximately $500,- | 
000,000 for the year’s program. These figures are startling to 


any citizen who must contribute in taxes, especially when he 
contemplates the great good that could be accomplished with 
the funds if devoted to the arts and pursuits of peace 

We vote for this bill only because the uncivilized state of man 
seems to make the expenditure necessary for our self-defense. 

The able address made py the chairman of the committee 
demonstrated the fact that our Navy urgently needs the five 
battle cruisers provided for in the bill if a proper balance in 
the fighting strength of our Navy is to be maintained. The 
numendment adopted by the Committee of the Whole providing 
for 30 additional submarines will add immensely to the de- 
fensive strength of the Navy. <A seore or more of these under- 
sea craft can be constructed for the cost of one capital ship and 
in one-fifth the time. 

Properly equipped with these terrors of the deep and with an 
efficient aerial fleet our Nation need not suspend its ordinary 
business pursuits for fear of the navy of any belligerent. 

Kfforts to make the question of adequate defense partisan 
deserve and will receive a proper rebuke from the people. 
Attempts have been made in the House, first, to unjustly be- 
little the relative fighting strength of our Navy, and, second, to 
charge the party in power with responsibility. ‘4‘he Navy has 
not been neglected by any administration. The records fail to 
show that any country in any one year of its peaceful history 
has ever appropriated a larger sum for naval construction than 
the $269,000,000 carried by this bill. 

The most military of all nations expended in all the 12 years 

preceding the European war less than $100,000,000 more than 
the sum we here appropriate. During these 12 years the four 
Jeading nations in naval construction expended the following 
Suis : 
CORE TICIUIR dnc ctitncnnn 
Tinited States _.--— 
Germany. 
rrance 


$1, 999, 


1, 331, 


209, 088 
721, 206 
854, 053, 078 
ula niishiceiniaiiniasinbipceniagsareiiaidndis 791, 244, 187 


It will thus be seen that during the same period of time we 
expended nearly two hundred millions more than France and 
Germany combined. It may be said that unless our Navy is sec- 
ond in strength among the navies of the world, vast sums of the 
taxpayers’ money have been wasted. It might be pertinent to 
inquire as to the party or interests properly chargeable with 
such waste. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable, in view of the record of extor- 
tion and bad faith shown by the manufacturers of armor plate 
that any gentleman of any party, no matter how boss-ridden, 
could vote against the amendment offered providing for the 
establishment of a Government armor-making plant. 

lt has been shown in this discussion and also by records pro- 
duced in the Senate, and by hearings before committees that the 
zreat steel companies have charged our Government an average 
price of $460 a ton for armor plate while selling the same plate 
to foreign nations at $250 a ton. 

That they sold our Government worthless armor plate full of 
blowholes fraudulently concealed by putty and paint was also 
shown. It was further shown that these various steel companies 
had combined unlawfully te extort unjust prices from the Gov- 
ernment—all bidding identically the same figures upon Govern- 
ment contracts. In addition to these uncontradicted disclosures 
there is quite convincing evidence that an international combi- 
netion has been effected designed to maintain excessive prices 
in all the nations requiring armor plate. 


should be in a position always to insure 


It 


Our Government 


itself an adequate supply of these materials. should be in 


a position always to keep secret new discoveries, new processes, 
and new improvements in construction. 

The profits should be taken out of the manufacture of war 
materials, including guns, ammunition, and armor plate in order 
that there may be no inducement for citizens of influence to 
plunge a nation of people into useless war that their fortunes 
may be increased. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is a very serious proposition. Men profit- 
ing greatly from the manufacture of armor plate and implements 
of destruction have organized “Navy Leagues,” “ National 
Security Leagues,” and other alleged patriotic societies designed 
to increase military establishments for their own profit. Such 
people are not “safe counsellors in the affairs of the Nation.” 

This pernicious influence controls at this time a great politi- 


|ecal party and even extends itself with herioc professions of 


patriotism into the National Congress. Mr. Speaker, before 
entering this Hall I had heard much of a distinguished defender 
of national preparedness, a gentleman who shuddered not at 
the horrors of war, who was too manly to shed a tear over the 
grief of widows or the helplessness of orphans bereft, or the 
senseless slaughter of our brave brothers across the sea. 

One of my first privileges as a new Member was to see that 
gentleman rise majestically in his piace and request leave to 
proceed for one hour. In the eloquent address which followed 
much patriotism was injected into the atmosphere. He would 
prefer to prepare now. He would adopt compulsory military 
service. He would fight Mexico and fight her now. He would 
fight Germany and fight her now for the invasion of Belgium 
and for the sinking of the Zwsitania and for various and sundry 
other offenses. He would not reason further. He would send no 
notes. He would employ no diplomacy or, other agencies de- 
veloped by civilization, His caustic criticisms of the President 
were loudly cheered by members of his party. 

From the time he made that speech until his eloquent tirade 
the other day against the provision of this bill that nations be 
invited to counsel with one another to the end that war may be 
made more improbable he has been the flaming torch lighting 
and leading the way toward militarism. 

It develops that he was then and is now financially interested 
in concerns engaged in furnishing this Government and other 
Governments with matériel of war. It develops that members 
of his family are also interested which involves a distinguished 
Senator, who also stands in the forefront of that noble column 
of patriots who are bold and fearless, willing to let others of 
their countrymen fight their battles that their profits may in- 
crease, and to whom diplomatic notes and humane assurances 
are most idle and repugnant. 


A leading opponent of the armor-plate provision in the Senate 
bill was found, upon investigation, to be heavily interested in 
the great steel company furnishing us with armor plate. Vari- 
ous others have been shown to be and still others may be inter- 
ested in the manufacture of powder, guns, and shells, and all 
the long list of war supplies. 

It is apparent that the gentlemen named would appropriate 
every available dollar of the taxpayers’ money toward our Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments. Of course, they vote against 
an appropriation of $11,000,000 for an armor-plate factory. It 
is to be noted that they even voted against an appropriation of 
$9,000,000 for the establishment of a system of rural credits. 
Of course, they will harangue and vote against an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 toward efforts to establish courts of arbitration. 

Mr. Speaker, the nations of the earth employ their ingenuity 
and exhaust their resources in building battleships and dread- 
naughts equipped with such armor that no gun can penetrate. 
Then they proceed to construct guns that can penetrate any 
battleship. Where is it all to end? We hear much in this de- 
bate about our determination to become and to remain the first 
naval power in the world. Other nations are just as deter- 
mined that they shall be supreme. Where is it all to end? 
In bankruptey. That final consequence is admitted. Even naval 
and military experts admit that from this there is no escape. 

It is evident to me, therefore, that the Speaker of this House 
was right when he asserted the other day that the best part of 
this bill was the two paragraphs on pages 100 and 101, which 
provide that— 





























Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as 
t may be don the President of the United Stat is auth l 
invio al. the great Governments of tl word te ! } ser 
to a conferen hiern shall ln harged with the d f suge 
an organization, court of arbitration, or other body, to whi dis} i 
questions between nations shall be 1 ed fe adji t i Lj t 
ful settlement, and to con the question a ! t to 
submit their recemmendat > to their resp ive Gover! 
approval. ‘The President is hereby ithorized to appoint nine citize 
ef the United States, who shall be qualified for the mission el 
in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be representatives 
of the United States in such a conference, fhe President shall fix 
the compensation of said representatives, and such secretaries and other 
employees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set aside 
and placed at the disposal of the President to carry into effect the pr 
visions of this paragraph. ; 
If at any time betore the appropriations aut ‘ vy this act 
have been contracted for there shall have een ¢ ished, with 
cooperation of the United States of America, an international tribur 
or tribunals compet-nt to secure peaceful determinations of all inter 
national disputes, and which shall rend: thie 
of competitive armaments, then and in such nava 
tures as may be inconsistent with the eng made in tl 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals shall be suspended, wil sO 
ordered by the President of the United States 
The Bench and Polities—Wilson the Man of Words. and 
Hughes the Man of Deeds. 
wePNTATO . . , oe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
bn f “MPHREY 
HON. WILLIAM E. WUMPHREY, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
IN tore House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, June 16, 1916. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial 
from the Washington Star and one from the Washington ‘Times 
The editorials are as follows: 


{From the Evening Star, June 13, 1916.] 
THE BENCH AND POLITICS. 
Take this question the Democrats are raising at St. Louis about the | 
bench and politics. Is it a slam at Alton B. Parker, who, while chief | 


justice ot the New York Court of Appeals, made and won his campaign 
tor his party’s nomination for President? And he was openly groomed 
by David B. Hill, one of the feremost Democratic politicians of his day. 

Is it a slam at JAMES A. O’GorRMAN, who was taken from the bench 
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7 
‘ the } g } 
\ 
Wi \ \\ 
j ‘ 
iD al 1 
Wilsc loves j 
x} ish te } he 
is front 
philes hizes t 
th the rt ‘ bee 2 
llughes Ke« ss 
nsuranee scar 
their governor | { 
} anit ! ~Obs 
| Read Hughes's acce; } 
affirmation « the Ke } ‘ 
| mental equipment heb the 
hess ana th t< ! 
biughes does 1 he Rey 
by its call, Lughe \ I 
} of all that ! t of « 
foes Ne il 
Hinching gh \ 
does net k » | 
"¢ W ' 
‘ t out 
} must have tl reng wl ih | 
i strength of an efficient Nation rea for every emer 
i llughes does not say that the futu bespeaks our attent 
} we “must make industrial 1 econo! we ! 
| tion,” Not that ff merit ons tie 
| it in accordance ound pr eethy pr t N . 
earners are ir beloved brothe but we 1 
just interests of lal« Not thi | has neth t 
for it, but that we mu secure tl f dation lone 
Not that transportation is a serious prot I } ! 
the essential instrumentalities of progres 
| Wilson sees things to be talked about et 
spiritually and that is all Hughes t 
manfully, mastered efficiently, and dor omptl 
= Before election day the American people vw 
| emphatically the difference between W ! t 
word | ITugt the powerful man ¢ 


Woman Suffrage. 


KENTENSION OF REMARKS 


where he was serving with honor, and transferred to the Senate, where | 


he has been and now is serving with great distinction? 
O'GorMAN is not popular in administration circles. 

Is it a slam at the memory of Stephen J. Field, who while a justice 
of the Supreme Court made a compalan for the Democratic nomination 
for President, supplied funds to his licutenants in the matters of organi- 
zation, and, wearing his black silk gown. watched all proceedings taken 


in his name? There was never the slightest secret about the Field 
boom. 
And, coming to the present moment, take this from a St. Louis news 


story: 
“The vanguard of the Illinois delegation arrived here 100 strong, 
including 30 judges of the circuit, superior, and municipal courts of 


Chicago and Cook County. They declared themselves 100 per cent for 
Roger Sullivan for Vice President.” 

Are these ministers of justice, while on this vacation—politiecal, let 
us call it—to be affronted in such fashion, rebuked, and driven back 


home? ‘Tut, tut! as prominent golfers say. 

But, most striking and pointed of all, is this a slam at Senator James, 
who will be the permanent chairman of the convention? He was the 
controlling spirit at the recent Democratic State convention held in Ken- 
tucky, which selected for chairman of the State committee a circuit 
judge, who accepted the place and still occupies and will continue to 
occupy his seat on the bench. Moreover, this selection. it is understood, 
is the initial step toward making that judge the next Democratic candi- 
date for governor. 

With its color thus established by the record, what sort of campaign 
based on the “ color scheme ’—as they say in society—may the Dero 
cratic pot be expected to make against the Republican kettle? With 
such a text, what sort of speeches may Judge Parker, Senator O’GorMAn, 
and Senator JAMES be expected to make when the campaign opens, and 
voters crowd up close to the stands to hear why they should vote against 
liughes and fer Wilson? 
party message and preserve their gravity? 


Ilow will they differentiate 


between the Supreme Court and other high courts? That the D 0 
cratic offenses have been “such little ones”? 
{From the Washington Times, June 13, 1916.) 
WILSON THE MAN OF WORDS—IIUGHES THE MAN OF DEEDS. 


Those who believe or pretend to believe that Charles F 
much like Woodrow Wilson to justify a popular uphea 
nu new Executive of the Nation are due to receive before 
is over a stunning shock, for Hughes is as much like 
like white, inertia like motion, puerility like power. 

Hughes is not merely a man of quick, clear judgment and deep con- 
victions; he is a driving engine for the application of that judgment 


Iughes is too 
al in ot 
this campaign 
Wilson as black is 








lavor 








and the enforcement of those convictions. Ue has ideals, not only to 
talk about them but to work for them. He assumes duties, both to 
acknowledge them and to fight for them. He doesn’t suppose, he 
knows ; he doesn't stop at thinking, he goes on to doing. 

Nothing could better illustrate Mr. Wilson’s indifference to oblizations 
or incapacity to perform them than his disregard in this very campaign 


Senator | 


How will those three spellbinders deliver the 
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| HON. THOMAS W. MILLER 
OF DELAWARI 
* , ‘ 
IN roe Houser or Rerresenrariv: 
Viol ( } "9 
M MILLER Delawa \i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
lg ‘ hted Ine to eX rel ‘ i I kt ‘ ) ‘ 
date I avail rnVSeiL ¢ the pri ege to insert a é r 
i; oh the subject ol yoni ~ irae i v hi l Lid lt | ‘ 
} = * . > 1 
} a resolution forwarded to me by Mrs. Fle B ad ti 
| for Delaware of the Cougressional | on We 
* presenting the vie of tle ‘ ‘ 
in Wilmington, Del., on May 19, 1916 
| I am also including a stutement made by ef cle 
j of the Delaware conventic ‘ ie ¢ isn] nal Union \I 
| 14, 1915, in Wilmington, Del, when L was asked to ad 
delegation and state my views on the question of wo 
| The platform adopted by the Republican N ial ¢ 
held in Chicago, says the following in ve] 
he Republican Part lirr ‘ 
1 le people, lor the } 
people of this country, fa t 
recognizes the ght of each State te ttie tl 
Resolution submitted by the Dk | ( 
sjonal Union for Woman Suffrage, M: 9, 1916 
Be it resolved, That we, the men and wome ! 
Wilmington, Del., on May 19, 1916, do protest at en t | 
iary Committee of the Sixty-fourth Congr 1 preven 
Bb. Anthony amendment enfranch ne women om he 2 
| the representatives of the people on the tloor of the Ilouse 
test against the inconsistent attit © « tt t | \ 1) 
i eratie Part in withholding the right tizenship 
| people, the women, and further request that ese t 
| warded to the President of the United St Speaker of t 
| Majority Leader Kern of the Senate, Maj I Ki 
| House, members of the J rv mitte nd to S t 
|} and request that they | ui into the CONGESs Rees 
| THOMAS W. MILLEr, 
| I EP II 
. _ - 












































































































ive Tuomas W. Mrirter of Dela- 








ePlmMe!l Repre Lill 
o th lnware convention of the Congressional Union for 
S e, at Wilmington, Del., May 14, 1915 
J \ ie discussing t! subj Ey it] \< infor! ally 
1 I th l 1 be j t ( sfaunces it me to 
th ( its t of 1 i tior rd | here 
‘ } to J {tm t iS Are h SONS | 
About a month ago, when I consented to meet a delegation | 
he Delaware Ke Suffrage Association, I had no idea | 
1 emoustration of the character and proportions such as 
has just been given would accompany this interview. 
Woman suffrage is one of the social problems to the fore at | 
the present day, and while the body politic is interested in this | 
it can not, or at leasi should not, be classed as a political 
ie by any political party. j 
In order for an amendment to the Federal Constitution to be 
brought before the States it is necessary for an enabling reso- 


to pass both Houses of Congress by a two-thirds vote, 
‘which it is transmitted by the Secretary of State at Wash- 


ington to the governors of the several States, who in turn trans- 
init the same to their legislatures for rejection or ratification. 
If three-fourths of the States ratify the amendment, it becomes 
nan part of the Federal Constitution; otherwise, it automatically 
dies. Final action, it will be seen, is up to the State legislatures, 


und the part played by the Congress at Washington is to pass 
ain enabling resolution which will permit the State legislatures 
io ratify or reject a proposition; or they may take no action 
whatever, if they so desire. 

“To-day there are 12 States and 1 Territory—Alaska— 
which have granted universal suffrage, 22 of the States have | 
vranted partial suffrage, while the remaining 14 States do not 


allow woman suffrage in any form, the latter being composed 
larzely of what is known as the solid South. In the fall of the 
present year the great Commonwealths of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts are to vote on the ques- 


act in these 
legislatures. 


tion of universal suffrage for women, the enabling 
instances having been allowed by their respective 


In this connection it will be remembered that our own general 

seinbly at Dover during the past session voted 11 to 6 on this 
ubject in the Senate and 22 to 10 in the House. 

\ Member of Congress, in addition to the duty of represent- 

ing his State or district through his voice or action in the 

National Legislature at Washington, should, in my opinion, con- 


ider it as his duty to act as a representative of the United 
States or, in other words, of the country at large. When you 
consider the fact that 12 States have already granted uni- 
versal suffrage to women and 22 additional States have 
granted partial suffrage, it is plain to be seen that throughout 
the United States the question should be classed as a national 
ue. The question is undeniably a pressing one to-day, and the 
ice of public opinion has been broken through in no uncertain 
manner, as is evidenced by the figures just mentioned. 

“lor these reasons I therefore consider that it should be my 
duty a national legislator to vote for an enabling resolution 
which would place the question of woman suffrage before the 
several States for their rejection or ratification. Should an 
enabling resolution providing for the submission of this ques- 
tion to the several States come before the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, it is my present intention to vote for it; but by this I do 
not mean that my activities shall be exerted in the matter out- 
side of my duties as a Member of Congress. This is not to be 
construed as a pledge or promise but as my position on the 
subject to-day. I have not in the past, and I will not in the 
future, ake a pledge, written or otherwise, governing my ac- 
tion as a Member of Congress, believing that the functions of a 
Member demand that he be unhampered by such pledge or 
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promise,” 

The Milford (Delaware) Chronicle in its issue of June 8, 
1915, said the following in its editorial columns concerning this 
interview: 


We believe in the right of every woman capable of exercising the 
ight to have a vote in the elections of State, county, town, and school 
affairs, and we want to express to Congressman THomas W. MILLER 
our admiration for the stand he has taken on the question. We be- 

are broader than the narrow views of political policy, 





lieve that we 
and knew that our convictions are based upon fairness and equality, 
the underlying principles of a democratic form of government. 


The Harrington (Delaware) Journal in its issue of May 28, 
1915, made the following reference to the subject: 


We believe Congressman MILLer’s attitude on the suffrage question 
is not only right, but he is using good judgment when he listens to the 
request of the Detaware women favoring ballots for women. It is 
st to longer deprive them of the enfranchisement which a large and 
growing number of our best thinking women are demanding the right 
it should be settied once and for all time at the next legislature. 
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Speech of Gov. A. 0. Stanley, of Kentucky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
‘ > rap 
HON. A.B. ROUSE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rue Hovse or Representatives, 
1916. 
Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Gov, 
A. O. Stanley, of Kentucky, delivered at the Democratic State 


convention, held at Lexington, Ky., May 24, 1916. 
The speech is as follows: 
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SPEECH 


OF GOV. A. 0. STANLEY, DELIVERED AT THE DEMOCRATIC STATS 


CONVENTION, HELD AT LEXINGTON, KY., MAY 24, 1916. 

Fellow Democrats, words fail me in any attempt te express 
my profound appreciation of this signal evidence of the continued 
and continuing esteem of my countrymen. A few days ago 
2.000 delegates, speaking through and for more than 200,000 
Democrats, assembled in local conventions in practically every 
county of the Commonwealth, from the mountains to Mills Point, 
declared their confidence in and their approval of the present 
administration and in the good work it has just inaugurated. 
To be the fortunate and grateful recipient of such an unequivocal 
and universal expression of approval is a distinction a kin 
might covet, and I shall endeavor not to express but to demon 
state my gratitude to those who have thus honored me by an 
assiduous devotion to the best interests of the noblest party 
and the greatest State in all this world. 

It is fitting that at this time we should briefly review the his- 
tory of this administration, that those who have heartily in- 
dorsed may the better know how well it has deserved the com- 
mendation “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” so 
emphatically recorded by the Democracy of this Commonwea!th. 

On the 31st day of August, 1915, the Democracy of Kentucky 
in convention assembled committed its nominees to a prograin of 
reform far-reaching in its scope and thorough in its operation, 
embracing at once every department of the State government and 
the whole field of commercial and industrial activity. It prom- 
ised : 

To foster and promote agriculture and to protect the producer 
from extortion or exploitation by combinations in restraint of 
trade; 

To improve our school system and to prevent unnecessary 
waste and expense in the purchase of text books; 

A more extended control and regulation of common carriers 
and other public utilities; 

The protection of the electorate and of legislative assemblies 
alike, from corruption or control by privileged or corporate 
interests ; 

Retrenchment and rigid economy in the expenditure of public 
funds; 

A complete revision of the present inefficient and antiquated 
system of taxation; and, 

The maintenance and enforcement of the present county unit 
law. 

To-day you may contemplate with pride the completion in no 
small measure of the noble and arduous task so recently imposed. 

This administration enacted a pure-seed law, and before its 
close we will see the great Department of Agriculture and the 
university of the State in thorough harmony and perfect coop- 
eration, providing the farmer with a bureau of markets, and 
with the assistance of the Federal Government, expending nearly 
$300,000 in the highest development of the art of agriculture 
and in bringing in concrete and tangible form, to the cottage and 
to the field, the rich fruits of scientific discovery—the fertiliza- 
tion of soils and the higher cultivation and development of 
every form of plant and animal life. 

It has written upon the statute books an antitrust law, so 
wisely drawn as to give perfect freedom of action to every legiti- 
mate enterprise, while preventing and punishing oppression 
of the poor and the exploitation of the public by trusts and com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 

It has entered the schoolroom and protected the pupil and the 
necessitous parent from the cunning of avaricious book com- 
panies by forever preventng useless and sweeping changes in 
text books, inaugurated for the sole benefit of those who patent 
and print them. 

When this administration came into power property was 
insured by a kind of sufferance. No man knew and no insurance 
company could say, just what its duties or responsibilities were. 
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Insurance laws have been rewritten in such a way as to both In behalf of those associated { 
protect the insured and to give stability and confid » to busi- | I can say to you who ve so 
ness. } we have regarded the last Det 

A quarter of a century ago the framers of the constitution | covenant, a contract to be ey 


wisely prohibited the granting or offering of transportation to 


publie servants, realizing that a rebate by a common carrier is a | 


naked and indefensible abuse, an iniquity that no good man can 
defend or wise legislator tolerate 
every effort to make effective this just and righteous provision 
of the constitution of the Commonwealth was doomed to igno- 
minious defeat. Every bill introduced for that purpose was 
strangled in the darkness by a conspiracy of greed and silence. 
Common carriers are essential alike to the development of the 
country and to the necessities of the citizen. Wisely and justly 


Yet in all that lapse of years | 


Every promise fulfilled, every pl 
kept the faith, well may merit t 
your approval and esteen We h 
into law those six ¢ reforms incol 


We have abstained from doing thos 


hecessary implication absolutely prohibite 
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operated, railroads are absolutely essential to the happiness and | 


prosperity of the community. The secret rebate is nevertheless 
the feeund mother of monopoly and corruption. There is no more 
excuse for discrimination in passenger than in freight rates. The 
carrier is under the same obligation to abstain from every form 
of discrimination in the transportation of passengers as of 
‘eight. Legislators have been biased, courts cajoled, citizens 
flattered and corrupted by this pernicious and indefensible prac- 
tice. The last general assembly, almost without a dissenting 
voice, forever abolished the free pass to official and citizen alike, 
and under the present law common carriers will be compelled to 
serve all men without regard to wealth or place or power with 
equal and exact justice. 

Legisiation has been cleansed and ennobled by the prompt and 
cheerful response of courageous statesmen to the demand of a 
progressive democracy. 

A corrupi-practices act insures the freedom of elections from 
slush funds provided by designing interests, and an antilobby 
law throws the light of day upon those who seek by “ cunning, 
sly, insinuating art” to debauch public servants in the discharge 
of an official duty. 

The interests of the shipper have been safeguarded by acts 
placing the sole responsibility for loss in transit upon the initial 


earrier. The watering of stock has been interdicted by wise regu- 
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lations preventing the overcapitalization of corporations and the 
inmanipulation of their securities. The powers of the railroad 
commission have been extended over other publie utilities. Legis- 
lation has been enacted reguinting the operation of railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, insuran and banking corporations, and 
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Kentucky. For that reason in 1911 a Dé 
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vinous, 
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Kentucky his sage admonition that ‘the que 


| such legislation) are social and moral : 


vet no great business interest has been heard to utter one com- | 


plaint, to make one charge of demagogy or injustice 
administration. 

It has relieved the necessities of the laborer by providing a 
two weeks’ pay bill and has provided for those dependent upon 
him in the case of accident or death by a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 


against this 


It has protected the home by making the desertion of wife 
and child a felony and has shielded from violence and wrong 
unprotected womanhood by a severe antipandering law. 

It has codified and rewritten the entire body of laws providing 


for the regulation and organization of the militin and for the | 


operation and maintenance of our common schools. 


It has cheapened the cost of public highways by utilizing the 


labor of convicts in their construction and by wise legislation 
has extended and rendered available to the poorest counties the 
aid of the State in extending these great thoroughfares to the 
most remote sections of the Commonwealth. 

Pledged to retrenchment and reform and facing a deficit of 
more than $3,000,000, it has practiced the most rigid economy in 
the appropriation and expenditure of public funds. The last 
general assembly utilized less than half the employees required 
by its precedessors, thus effecting a saving of more than $200 
for each day of its deliberations. The custodian and the sink- 
ing fund commissioners are now perfecting a plan by which it 
is hoped the cost of maintenance of the publie buildings and 
grounds at Frankfort will be reduced at least 30 per cent. 

The act providing a fixed date of maturity for outstanding 
warrants will save in interest to the taxpayers of the Common- 
wealth not less than $50,000 per annum. 


An able tax commission is now tirelessly and assiduously de- | 


voting itself to the task of completely revising the present 
archaie and inefficient system of taxation. 

’ The acts of the last general assembly constitute a unique vol- 
ume of well digested, wisely constructed, and progressive legis- 
lation, which has placed Kentucky in the vanguard of forward- 


looking States. This administration, intrusted with power for | 


less than six short months, may well stand erect before the 
Democracy of the Commonwealth, having kept every platform 
pledge made by the great convention which commended it to the 
people of the State and committed it to a work well and nobly 
dene. 
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has been absolutely denied to any man convicted of a violation 
of any of the laws designed to affect the liquor traffic. This 
administration has been indeed the sincere champion of true 
temperance, but it has been the champion of Democracy as 
well. No good cause demands broken faith, and the cause of 
temperance is not so weak in Kentucky as to require the repudi- 
ation of a Democratic platform in order to properly safeguard 
the moral welfare of the community. 

Those who attempted to obstruct this program, to bring into 
contempt the proceedings of deliberative bodies by unsuccess- 
ful efforts to distract their councils by bitter harangues or use- 
less and unwarranted personal abuse, were treating with de- 
fiance and contempt not the governor of the State or the speaker 
of the house of representatives, they were spurning and repudi- 
ating the platform upon which they were elected. They were 
vainly endeavoring to prevent the representatives of a great 
party from keeping faith with the people who elected them. 
This insurrection has been wisely and sternly rebuked by those 
who believe that platform declarations are and should be bina- 
ing upon all honorable men, and that those who insist upon the 
inviolate observance of preelection pledges, deserve from their 
official associates, not vilification and slander, but cooperation 
nnd support, 

To-day the Democracy of Kentucky, determined and har- 
monious, files in solid phalanx behind the greatest leader of the 
Western World. Your action is the certain earnest of a glorious 
victory in November and you do well to stand as one man in 
this crucial hour. Never since the Civil War has any man 
faced such grave responsibilities and attempted the solution of 
such world-embracing problems. Upon the success of Democracy 
depends the honor of the flag and the peace of America. The 
eyes of all mankind are upon you. Life and death, the horrors 
of war, and the blessing of peace and tranquillity await the 
wisdom of your action. To-day old Kentucky salutes her sister 
States from Maine to California. She unfurls here triumphant 
banners, from her flaunting standard floats the signal, ‘All is 
well in old Kentucky.” United we stand with that great and 
wise and patient chieftain who is, and in the Providence of 
God for four years more shall be, the President of the United 
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The Tayeuner Bill as a Proposed Amendment to the Forti- 
fication Bill, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


* WISCONSIN, 


) 


oT 
InN rune House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE, Mr. Speaker, so much has been said on this 
floor in opposition to enacting legislation by means of riders 
io appropriation bills that it is unnecessary at this time to do 
more than eall attention to the fact that the proposed amend- 
ment was never discussed nor considered in the committee which 
had the appropriation bill under consideration. 

It is not only an unfair way of legislating but is dangerous 
in the extreme, and I do not believe that anyone can justify it 
in 2 matter of such importance at a time like this. 

The Advisory Board to the Navy, composed of the greatest 
engineers and scientific men in the country, headed by Thomas 
\. Edison, are emphatic in their condemnation of the legislation 
embodied in this amendment and believe it would be a great 
low to efficiency. 

{n Isngland the labor union officials voluntarily proposed a 
detinite stop watch, time studies, and premium wage payments. 

I have been unable to find a single engineer of prominence 
or a scientific society that does not believe in the time study 
nnd the premium or bonus system. 

To-day more than 80,000 engineers and chemists, members of 
the five eminent American scientific bodies, are making for the 
first time in the history of the Government a minute sweeping 
survey of the industrial resources of America. 

Their work will be the basis for creating in this country a 
true line of defense in time of war, the ability to produce swiftly, 
abundantly, and with sustained power all the thousand and 
one elements of modern warfare. 

They are going to determine the extent of each plant—the 
equipment of each shop, the capacity of each machine, the 
ability of each man, This is the essence of industrial pre- 
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paredness, and this is the task to which 30,000 engineers are 
pledged. 

This work will supply the military authorities of the United 
States with information never before collected, and is carried 
forward without a dollar's cost to the Government. This work 
will be greatly facilitated by establishments that have the 
time study, and this great body could make little progress 
without it. 

EMPLOYEES TREATED FAIRLY. 


The employees of the Ordnance Department, including the 
Watertown Arsenal, are given an eight-hour day. They are 
given a leave of absence of 15 days in the year with full pay. 
They are paid the going wage of employees engaged in similar 
occupations conducted by private employers, and under the 
premium system are receiving, on an average, over $10 a 
month in addition to the going wage. They also receive pay 
for seven national holidays that they are not required to work. 
They are given 13 Saturday afternoons during the summer sea- 
son, making in all 284 days when no work is required, and they 
receive full pay. This leaves 284 working days, or exactly 10 
per cent of the working time they have off with full pay. 

There has not been any proof produced that the employees 
at the Watertown Arsenal have met with more accidents or 
that their health has been impaired; but, on the contrary, it 
has been shown that the health of the employees is good, and 
they meet with fewer accidents than in private institutions of 
the same kind. 

ARBITRATION, 

The employees have a right at any time to arbitrate their 
differences. If they are speeded up, if they are not treated 
fairly, if the time study and premium system is made oppres- 
sive, under the rules of the department they can arbitrate their 
differences. This certainly is fair, and yet we find that no 
employee has had a sufficient grievance under the time study 
and premium system to ask for any arbitration. 

I herewith give the rules governing arbitration of the em- 
ployees in the Ordnance Department : 


INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO HEARING OF GRIEVANCES. 


1. Shop board: Any grievance arising in an arsenal shop shall, in 
the first Testamce, be taken up for adjustment by a shop board consist 
ing of an authorized representative, respectively, of the arsenal ani 
the employees in the shop where tbe grievance arises. 

2. Arsenal board: In case the shop board fails to adjust the griev 
ance, it shall then be taken up by the arsenal board, consisting of an 
officer of the arsenal, to be selected by the commanding officer, and a 
representative of the employees of the whole arsenal, to be selected by 
the employees, 

3. In-case the members of the arsenal board can not agree, they 
shall prepare a brief statement of the subject in controversy and the 
respective positions of the members of the board, which statement 
shall be submitted to a mediation board, hereinafter provided for, 
which shall proceed either to hear the matter contained in the state 
ment or in such other manner as it desires, and decide the same with- 
out unnecessary delay. Upon decision of said matter by the mediation 
board it shal! submit its findings to the commanding officer, who is 
— to give them effect after notification and opportunity for 
appeal. 

4. A decision of the mediation board may, at the instance of either 
party, within a reasonable time, be appealed to the supreme mediation 
board, whose conclusions shall be reported to the Chief of Ordnance, 
who will give them effect unless, in his opinion, they are contrary tv 
the interests of the service. The right of appeal from the action of 
the Chief of Ordnance to the Secretary of War exists. 

5. The mediation board shall consist of five members, to be ap- 
pointed as follows: The commanding officer shall appoint from his 
staff an officer who, if practicable, shall act continuously on said 
board; the commanding officer shall also appoint an additional mem- 
ber, who may be an officer or an employee not from the rank and file 
of the employees, and who must not be a party to the grievance nor 
have participated in the subject under hearing. The Serpeereee, on 
their part, may also appoint two representatives on said board from 
among themselves; the first shall act as continuously on said board as 
may be practicable; the second shall, if possible, be representative of 
the craft which has the complaint before the board, except that he 
must not be personally involved in the question for adjudication. It 
will be understood that all the representatives shall be subject to re- 
moval at any time by the power appointing them. The commanding 
officer and the employees will select a fifth man, who shall act as 
chairman of the board, and who shall seek, as far as possible, to bring 
the parties together, and will cast the deciding vote on any matter be 
fore the board only when it is necessary to do so In order to reach a 
decision. If the commanding officer or the employees so elect, said 
board shall be limited to three members, selected as to representation 
at each hearing on the basis above, it being understood that, as far as 
practicable, each craft shall select a mediator to hear its complaints. 

6. Supreme mediation board: This board shall consist of three mer- 
bers, one to be appointed by the Chief of Ordnance, one to be appointed 
by the crafts representing all the employees of the arsenal, and these 
two shall choose the third member, who shall act as chairman, The 
procedure of the chairman shall be the same in manner as that of 
the chairman of the mediation board. It is to be understood that for 
the purpose of having the benefit of special craft knowledge as mediator 
either side may for any hearing substitute another in his place. 

7. While the question of a grievance is pending the commanding 
officer is instructed to have the work in question proceed as at the 
time the question at issue was raised. 

8. As the arrangement outlined herein is new in the department, of 
a tentative nature, and necessarily must be subject to the test of 
practical experience it is not desired to go into more detail at this 
time; but it Is to be understood that the Chief of Ordnance will re- 
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Prof. Commons states in his letter ~~ me My mrenely Op~ | Seve Sere chnce chart aa. . $2 
. ler inrin » mont indieatir ‘ 
pesed to the various propositions of the Tavenner bill, and says: | os vv eudinn alii heen aiincieer ol : 
lam convinced that the unions have gone too far when they demanded | anced, so that at times the men could ma | 
that Congress prohibit these methods. ia job and sometimes 200 per cent. It is t 
nat > m7 Ses ac A “Ml as arsingst <cier so | absolute unworthiness and unsatisfactory charact ‘ 
Prof. R. F. Hoxie, who has been quoted as against scientitic | think the committee should ie ota: te ; 
mabagement, says: | a record of employee No. 2518, being for tl } ‘ 
You are right in assuming that I teok no stand of opposition to scien- was a very high srade man His average effic 
titic management in my report to the United. States Commission on 21 per cent *. Had the job b et t 
Industrial Relations and also in assuming that I look upon time study, la man working born would show traig 
properly developed and applied, as an exceedingly valuable means in the | [exhibiting], but In f that he pre edt 
development of industrial efficiency. and his average was per cen’ AH} 1s 
RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATION IN POWER om. On tis one be made 172.9 per cent efficien 
: ie ‘ es ; ae hibiting] he was able to accomplish 45 
Can this administration afford to enact a law that has been | evidence, as far as this workman | beer! 
i ; ‘ » , cot aeenr: ‘Iw it Paa ¢ ery ridi 
given no more consideration than the proposed amendment over | ome se ae = ee eee 
° . 2 « } mo ea at ing ny iims you 1 ¢ te 
the protests of the chiefs of two great departments of the Gov- | managed establishment * [He vy 
ernment? }ent jobs. A jov would come ind 
Secretary of War Baker writes as follows regardiag the value | Sa wer cant eficienc 
ef the time-study and premium system in the Watertown Arse- | ~~“ Mr. Loxpon. Occasionally t 1 
nal. He closes his letter as follows: | — coe —— UW <= 
e ania . ‘ | “* Mr. ONDON., Ss no lat a é 
As I am not in any sense personally "er" for the work which | was not aaa non te? 
has been done at the Watertown Arsenal can be permitted to say | «wr Prey. No, sir: but the tir 
that, in my judgment, it represents an iS eof which both the | of accomplishment 
legislative and executive branches of the Government can be justly | «are Keating. All this work was in 
proud. The reproach is often made that the public cam not conduct| «vy. Feey. He was 2 machinist, and 
an gconomical and efficient industrial enterprise, but no such charge | pin on his machine 
ean be brought against the Watertown Arsenal, and I think it would | Mr. KeaTine. You say this man 
be a grave misfortune to the public service and to the em loyees of | “Mr. Frey. Yes, sir. His num! i 1k ! 
the Government there engaged if any action were taken prejudicial to : = : s 


t » is a ve 1-class man ant 

the system which is working so well, without a special investigation | —— ae we . i 

at the arsenal itself which would make a comprehensive study of the | , . ” . ’ 

results of the system, both in output and upon the operatives. Similar | z . 
studies have been made in other places; there are a great many experts 





| Mr. KeatTinc. Have you a third man 
who know exactly how to make such studies, and the information pre- ‘Mr. Frey. Yes, sir; this is a third 
sented by them could be weighed and proper value given it in determin- | want to take up more time. It is really 
tng 2. future policy. the same workman—No. 2518. During t t 
Sincerely, yours Newton D. Baker, was 121.35 per cent. In other charts ! 
Seerctary of War. cent This month his efficiency w: 
a —_ — = at 











: llv did the job in one-half the time that had heen set for it On | 
t jot exhibiting] he was only able to accomplish 21 ! of | 
i ork which the time card ealied for.’ : 

Avgnin he states, on page 549, fr ferené io these chart } 

An int sting and most valual analysis of variation of output by | 
il same workman under ‘scientific management’ has been made by 
Mr. Min Chipman, and we give the following figures from the study 
which he made of the conditions existing at the Watertown Arsenal | 
uft ih stem had been introduced: : | 

The analysis of the men’s output or so-called efficiency cover da 

period of one month, which makes it well representative of the un- | 
evenness with which the task had been set For the month of March, | 
iid mployee No. 2518 worked on 224 jobs His average efficiency | 
was IZL35 per cent, but his efficiency on these jobs varied from -1 to 
OO per cent Employee No. 2518 worked on 140 jobs during 
April, 1914 Ile was a most competent workman, as his average effi 
cleney for the month was 121 per cent. Ilis efficiency on the several 
iobs range from 45 to 172.9 per cent, this variation indicating largely 
ithe too short or too long time which has been set on the jobs by the 
tin tudy and task-setting man.” 

\gain, quoting from Mr. Chipman’s report, he states: 3 

“What ean be thought of the time set.on these jobs when this work- 

i on the 224 jobs of one month showed a range of efficiency (efi- 
ciency being the ratio of time taken to time allowed) from 21 to 200 
P cent, with an average of 121 per cent, and the following month 
on 140 jobs a range of from 45 to 173 per cent, also with an average 
of 121 per cent? This workman may be rated as consistently of high 
efficiency Why, then, this extreme variation in efficiency, unless the 
time allowed for each job was not set accurately and scientifically? 
Can we assume that the worker varied in efficiency to the extent shown 
by the chart? We do not believe so. The variation is one of time 

tting or inaccuracy of time study 

On page 320: 


“ Before going to Mr. Chipman’s evidence, which you will find interest- 
ing and some of it charted, let me say that there has been a great deal 
of controversy over the Watertown Arsenal. * * | merely want 
to call the attention of the committee first to some facts that came 
under my own observation. The jobs were set through time studies 
made very largely by Mr. Merrick. The jobs were set unevenly. Theo- 
retically when a job has been time studied and motion studied by an 


> 


efhciency expert, accurate time should be set. There should be no 
marked variation in the difficulty of performing one task over the 
other.” 

3. The testimony of Mr. Frey is, in the main, very general, but 


where it borders on details it becomes inaccurate, disingenuous, and in 
some cases trivial. In what he says about the charts and the workmen 
there is not a single accurate statement, excepting the one pertaining 
to the skill of the workman. For example, the jobs charted were not 
time studied by Mr. Merrick, and if the jobs had been set with scien- 
tific accuracy the line of efficiency of a normal man working normally 
would not be a straight line, as Mr. Frey states. He apparently wishes 
it to be inferred “hat a human being is Ike a machine, which, having 
been started, has a predetermined and constant rate of production, so 
that his efficiency line will be a straight one instead of zigzag; the 
charts for March and April do not pertain to the work of a machin- 
ist, stated, but te the work of a molder; and an examination of 
the performance of employee No. 2518 during the months of March 
and April, 1914, the efficiency of whom for these two months has been 
plotted and attached to the hearings, indicates this man to have been 
aun uneven worker. E 
4. A man, unlike a machine, can not repeat a series of operations in 
exactly the same time. The greater the percentage of hand labor in 
a job the more difficult it is te secure exact and uniform performance. 
The same molder in doing the same job varies considerably in the time 
he takes to do it. He will very likely work faster and more accurately 
in the morning than in the afternoon. If affairs are right at home, he 
wlll be in a frame of mind for better work than otherwise. This 
molder’s work was handwork, and therefore considerable variation in 
his efliclency is to be expected. On machine work such great variations 
are not ordinarily probable, because in that kind of work a large pro 
portion of the time set for a job, about 60 per cent, is determined by 
the speeds and feeds prescribed for doing the machine work. That 
the machine is run at the prescribed speeds and feeds is easily checked 
hy the speed bosses. Hence, fluctuations in the efficiency of a machin- 
ist will naturally depend to a large extent on the amount of handwork, 
approximately 40 per cent, involved in the job, such handwork con- 


as 


sisting in setting up his machine, changing tools, replacing work, etc. 
it is a well-known fact that, no matter how scientifically or accurately 
na rate may be set, based on a reasonable expectation, it is possible 
for an employee to show a record of variable efficiency: and this is 
especially true when an employee is called upon to perform a great 
variety of miscellaneous jobs, such as these indicated by the charts 


in question. An analysis of the charts for April and May, indicating 
the performance of employee No. 2518, shows that the workman’s per- 
formance on the same jobs performed at different times during these 
months was so ununiform as to make these charts worthless for the 
purpose for which they were introduced; that is to say, to indicate 
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that the rate setting was defective. These charts do not indicate that | 
there was any defect In the rate setting. On the contrary, they do 


indicate the variation in efficiency of this workman, the zigzag line of 
efficiency being good evidence of the fact that this molder was an 
ineven worker, as I shall point out. 


5. In figure t I have gathered together, side by side, identical jobs 
lected from among the 224 jobs that he worked on in March, and 
each grouping is indicated by a letter. The jobs in each grouping call 
for the same work, and, therefore, the time set for the performance 


of each job in eacl 
plottings that a job 


group is the same. It will be understood from these 
corresponds to an abscissa one-tenth of an inch long, 


or there would be indicated 10 jobs to the inch, the charts indicating 
efficiency plotted as a function of a job, irrespective of the time taken 

perform the job. Under these conditions it is interesting to note 
how the time of performance varied. For example, in group “A” it 
will be noted that this man’s efficiency varied on the same job per- 


formed at different times during the month from 60 per cent to 133 per 
vent; similarly in group “1” his efficiency varied from 60 per cent to 
156 per cent The variations in efficiency of performance in the other 
similar jobs grouped together are clearly indicated by the chart and need 
no further comment. 

6. Figure 2 shows for the month of April a similar grouping of like 
Taking group ki,’ for example, it will be noted that his 
efficiency varied for the same work from 96 per cent to 180 per cent. 


jobs. 


it will, of course, be understoed that the question of correctness of 
rates is climinated by these groupings. Fifty-nine of the 140 jobs 
shewn in the April chart, facing page 3830 of the Hearings, are indi- 




















































































































cated in this figure. The man’s average efficlency on these 59 jobs 

was 124.65 per cent, net greatly differing from his average efficiency 

for the month. ‘ ‘ : 
7. In figure 3 I have indicated groupings of the same jobs which 


were done in both March and April. Groupings of similar jobs in each 
month have the same letter. It will be noted from these charts that in 


group “A” in March the molder’s efficiency varied from 120 per cent 
to 218 per cent. This group is the same as group “Y" in figure 1, 


While on the same work performed in April (group “A"’) his efficiency 
varied from 90 per cent to 124 per cent. Similarly with group * )D.” 
In March his efficiency varied between 9G per cent and 128 per cent, 
while in April the variation was between 98 per cent and 180 per cent. 


In order to investigate further the variableness of the work of this 
man I have collected together in figure 1, 23 jobs arranged in three 
groups. The jobs in each group are identical as before, but the per- 


over 
"e 


formance on the jobs of these groups extends a much longer 
period. The average efficiency of this man on these 23 jobs was 115.69 
per cent. In group “A” the jobs were all executed in the year 1915, 
whereas in group “B” some of the jobs were done in 1912, some in 
1913, and some in 1914, and in group “CC” the jobs were performed 
in 1913, 1914, and 1915. The great variation in efficiency in executing 
identical jobs is well shown by the figure. For instance, in group “A” 
the efficiency varies between 72 per cent and 166 per cent. In group 
“BR” the variation is from 65 per cent to 119 per cent: while in 
group “CC” the variation is from 95 per cent to 194 per cent. 

8. With such variations in similar work as is indicated by these 
charts it will be understood that the charts submitted by Mr. Frey 
are worthless as indicating incorrect setting of rates and have no 
value whatever excepting as showing how uneven the work performed 
by so-called employee No. 2518 has been. As a matter of interest J 
have plotted in figure 5 the curve of average monthly efficiencies of 
this molder for the year 1914, which, of course, includes his averag: 
efficiencies for the months of March and April, which have been 
stated in the charts contained in the hearings. The average yearly 
efficiency of this workman for 1914 was 106.8 per cent. This corre- 
sponds to an average premium earning for every day when working 
under the premium system of $1.37, or an increase in his wages from 
$3.52 to $4.89 per day. Mr. rey, at the bottom of page 311, appears 
to wish to have the Committee on Labor consider scientific management 
a failure because it has no standard to determine the hourly wage 
rate for a class of labor or for a trade. The question which he brings 
up is one which has been discussed by political economists for many 
years. Just why a machinist should get an hourly wage of say 30 
cents or a daily wage of $3 may be a question, but there appears to 
be no reason to expect that scientific management should settle this 
kind of a question any more than that scientific management should 
determine why a pattern maker should get $4.50 per day and a 
machinist but $3 per day or a molder $4 per day. 

9. On page 321 Mr, Frey states: ‘* While on our inspections we had 
a time study or two made in every plant.’’ No such time studies wer 
made at the Watertown Arsenal. The committee headed by Mr. Hoxle 
spent very little time in our shops, merely walking through to examine 
the character of the work. Practically the entire time of this com- 
mittee was spent in my office in connection with the interview. 

10. On page 350 of the hearings Mr. Frey refers, near the top of 


the page, to a little square band made in a flask 14 by 14 by 7 inches. I 
regret that I can not identify the pattern referred to in this case. In 


the second paragraph of that page he refers to steps for a gun car- 
riage. ‘These are not steps, but are floor plates, and the instruction 
cards concerning them are forwarded herewith. These jobs were made 
in the same flasks, the first job calling for but a single pattern in each 
flask and the time the work should take was stated as 2 hours and 
36 minutes. * It will be noted from an examination of the sketch of 
the pattern on the instruction card that it is reinforced on the bot 
tom with strips in order to keep it from warping. After the pattern 
is drawn from the sand, the depressions which these strips make 
(stop-offs) have to be made up or filled in by the molder and smoothed 
over. The time ‘set on this job was not from a time study bat from 
previous performance under the day-wage system. On this job, the 
time of the molder, who is an old man, varied considerably. The 
maximum time he took on one lot (12 plates) averaged 8 hours, 
while the average time on another lot was 1 hour and 386 minutes. 
On the last 100 plates which this man made he averaged over 50 per 
cent premium, corresponding to an efliciency of 120 per cent, as figured 
in the hearings. 

11. The other job which Mr. Frey compares with this one was for 
two floor plates, smaller in size, two of which were to be made in the 
same flask used in the other case. The time the job was to be done in 
was stated as 2 hours and 6 minutes; that is to say, there was a re- 
duction of 30 minutes on this job. This job, however, was very much 
simpler than the first one, because there were no stop-offs or ribs to be 
made up, which is a delicete operation because the molder in doing it 
has to, with hand tools, repair a part of the mold. The point which 
Mr. Frey speaks of, as to the necessity of securing the sand between 
the molds, is correct, but this operation consists in sticking in a row 
of nails between the two patterns before they are drawn from the 
sand, which operation can be performed with great ease in probably 
a minute and a half. The time on this job is thought to be a liberal 
one and also a fair one, since the oldest and slowest molder in the 
shop made full premium on 80 per cent of the plates he made. In 
respect to this molder I nay further state that his average efficiency 
for the year 1914 was only 81 per cent, corresponding to an average 
premium earning of 17+ per cent. 

2. Referring to the handwheel job to which Mr. Frey makes refer 
ence, in the middle of page 330, the first handwheel was, as he states, 
for a 14-inch carriage, und the time on this job was set not from time 
study but from a record of the old daywork time. This time was 
approximately 124 hours, and was set for the time basis, and 7} hours 
was indicated as the time which the work should take to earn full 
premium. Twenty of these wheels were made and an average of 54} 
per cent premium was earned on the job, which is one of the cases 
where the daywork time was shown to be very long, since the 20 
wheels were made in an average of 5 hours and 45 minutes. The 
second handwheel was for a 16-inch carriage. The instruction card 
for this job, as well as for the preceding one, are shown herewith. 
The rate on this lattes job was based on a study of previous per- 
formance and the time indicated as that which the work should take 
was 6 hours. It will be noted that on this second job the flask is 113 
= cent smaller and also that the pattern has a flat hub, while the 
ormer pattern had a hub about 6 inches Jong and the second pat- 
tern is rectangular in cross section (rim), while the first pattern is 
round. No argument is necessary to realize that these features re- 
duced the time of molding the second job appreciably, since the joint 
is easier to make and also the gate, which has to be cut down through 
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the mold to the bottom of the hub, is less difficult to construct, irre 











































spective of the amount of sand to ram. The reduction in the time set self accepta ! 
for doing the work was not 24 hours, as stated by Mr. Frey, but 1 se that is ‘ s 
hours. The time set on the second job is considered to be entirely ihat it may prove a bo 
just and proper. The average premium earned on this job was 335 | records A case in | t i 
per cent. When Mr. Frey was at this arsenal in connection with Mr. / I v's te nony before the ¢ mit I 
Hoxie’s committee, he admitted on page 57 of the interview that the | of the interview with the H ! t 
deeper hub in the drag made some difference in the time required. Ii ( 5 1 M Fre } 
given opportunity this arsenal could prove the correctness of the rates | ¢ . xpendit ‘ rs Ne 26S ( 
thus set. ri Si der exp litur rder N ; } I 
3. Mr. Frey fails ir his testimony before the commitiec to refer to a | attention in other « l papers to t he s - 
lar number of other jobs which were shown the Hoxie committee, in | on expenditur orders Buse nd TOD : ' 
which the rates set on previous records under the day-wage system | doubtedly was w z ders t 
were too short and considerable increases in the rate were ma On |! about the t ’ ot 
vaage 332, Mr. Frey refers to four cases of jobs in the mach chine shop was being marie In tl the wor 
These are ecnsidered to be trivial and witheut importance. I an informed as to tl . cal tf 
prised that Mr. Frey should endeavor to make so much of these case bers of which were give > Mr. Frey 
in view of our discussion of them at the time of the Hoxie interview y neglected to remember that a te cle ‘ 
{t will, of course, be understood that these cases were called to the n completed under the premium syste t ‘i 
attention of Mr. Frey by a member of the shop committee. This arsenal | availall It may inter to « 
considered that if the shop committee could get only four ceses against | given before the Lloxie committ 
the rate-setting department in the four years that the premium system | * Mr. Frey. We have had certain i: l 
had been running in the machine shop, it was to be taken as a very | evident objection that under scienti managen tisn 
good indication of the general sacisfactoriness of the rates set in that | to manufacture than the other way, and the 
shop. i which we ha tailed rf ' 1 ' 
14. Case No. 1 referred to by Mr. Frey refers to a machine which had | costs, and I thin rot. He vou | » I 7 
been time studied and rates set foc a particular job. Between that ti information on those Expenditure order Ni 208, March 1. 1% 
and the time that nnother job cume along, changes had been made two G-inch disappearing cat gest ¢ ! S31.000 
the feed gears of this machine which had net been reported to the r $36,810.24. Expenditure ord No. GOS2. Mareh 1, 1905 wo 
setting department. ‘Therefore when another job came along fer this | disappearing carriages: estimate cost, S36.000 s ‘ 
machine the old instruction card was issued When it was found that | Expenditure order No. 7055: it Ss 
the machine could not be run as ordered, the matter was reported to the | actual cost, $90,447.97. 
rate-setting department, as provided for by the instruction card, and ‘Col. WHEELER. I ha som sul t gt 
proper adjustment was made to meet the new condition of the machine. | you refer which I think will supply the informati« uo desir: Or 
15. Case No. 2 van not ve accurately identified at this time. It is | No. 5 Was received early in 1909 and order No te 1 19 
4 believed, however, to refer to the machining of certain chassis castings | The first order was executed under the old day-wa stem of 1 
for 16-inch disappearing carriage. The work on similar castings had | ment and the second order le the new system wa aids 
previously been done under time study and the instruction card issued. | So little work on this ord was done under the p stu: 
When the new castings were received and placed on the machine for | it can be sail that practically both orders were « cc ted det 
the work required under the instruction card, it was found that the | day-wage plan. and they are exactly comparabl I invite atte 
castings were so warped that the instruction card could not be fol- | the following tabulation, showing comparative costs of these two ¢ 
lowed and no estimate in advance of the amonnt of work required on | in the machme shop. in which I have i t dla 
this job could be made. This job was then taken off premium Vhis is | ing to a more reese Iv completes order « } 
a case that seldom happens, but is occasionally met with. which differs from tl iwo preceding ordet ! » ere 
16. Case No, 5. The particular job referred to as coming under case } of carriages are incl i vi in that the wo 
No. + -is not known at the present time, but the recollection of those | system: of management. time } } 
concerned is that this was clearly an erro: of the rate-setting depart applied so far a | leveloping s ip 
ment and occurred either in multiplying, adding, and dividing hours and ; , : 
minuvies or hours and decimals of an hour. It is unnecessary for m« | " 
state that as soon as the errov was discovered by the workman if was | 
promptly corrected. | 
17. Cuse No, 4. This is clearly a mistake of the rate-setting depart- | Direct ' 
ment. The job required the turning of trunnions on a piece in which | oy jandituee Order hal ; 
the center of gravity of the piece was not in the axis of the trunnions. N carr! 
The rate-setting department failed to note the fact that the piece was | machine ; 
unbalanced and the result was that it could not run at the speeds j t 
called for by the instruction card, As soon as the error was called to | 
the uttention of the rate-setting department, a proper change in th 
instruction card was made Referring to the last paragraph on page es : 
332, it is proper to state in these cases that the machinist did not have : . 
to stand the burden of any of these errors. The adjustments were made 4 as . 
promptly by the rate-setting department, and work was continued on |‘ 
premium, exeepting in case No. 2, wiere it was impossible to do so 
18. There have been some errors made in the rate-setting department. The dit labor cost ee 
¢ . ect i { il ‘ l ‘ 
due to the fact that time studies are made in hours and cecimals o of the productive labor in th hon. and aiakeul 
an hour, whereas the instruction cards are made up in hours and | (yc. or) arden No. Gee. wy eh ee et siti 
minutes. These have not been serious, and corrections have been | game conditions as. woverned the prece idan: 1d hese: 2 
easily made. It is proposed eventually to change the system of time | cost of the labor of the pro otamntaa ——_ ; eee 
keeping at this arsenal so that hours and decimals of an hour only will | than in the ease of the pre ecletet! 71 dee wanaseatcabiel 
be used, thus avoiding the inconvenience of transforming hours and 4 wa. practically all ‘daywork, which the : 
decimals of hours into minutes and the reverse. Referring to Mr. Frey's | jy controlling. althouch it was k: » tl 
statement, at about the middle of page 333, in which he refers to a | gyt as much work per da aaa ae haar A etd 
practice at this arsenal which seems to be unfair to labor, that of putting | pyre inference {s “a olin cea eco Breed aaa : : 
skilled men under the task-bonus system and paying helpers who are | jpfnence for the purpose of eventually usine tl . 
with them straight day wages, which made the mechanic on the job a} crate to thoce l io it cmnestehe A) 
taskimaster over the unskilled laborer, ete., I may add that this state Sica: Sates Gi Of ah Ges hen ds a , 
ment is not entirely true. We have at this arsenal a number of un yeah eam 





’ ti hianag ! vas inefficient and cost ri 
skilled workers under the premium system, and where the labor of such “ ' 


: : ce ; whi order No. 66082 cost more that 
unskilled men can be measured they are always, if possible, put under : ras 





this system. For example, in the smith shop every helper of a black oa aoe the ; ’ 
smith is under the premium system; similarly there are helpers in the | goeona order + shicke 1 
machine shop under the same system; also laborers in the yard gang, on the previous \ ) 
and teamsters. There are, however, in the machine shop certain classes | order executed 
of work on large machine tools which at times have seemed to require | ook op aaa d i 
the assistance of helpers at least for limited periods. It is very difficult wre on a ace tate the Sa saih wonanl Aciriene 
for the management to control the detail of such helpers to assist a | yontd have becn no Fr eae iene Aol a 
machinist at a machine. Oftentimes machinists ask for helpers when | peen realized. This order 
their services are not absolutely necessary, and if such helpers were “tn this connection ‘ 
under the premium system it woukl be impossible to pry them away | gp: p © carria int} f i) 
from a machine if once assigned thereto. For this reason, let us say, ti : management. is only on If 
on account of the difficulty of measuring the work of helpers so detailed, the total cost of the 3 ae ail 
and oftentimes the difficuity of determining whether or not thelr services sat ef the same ordet fter pat ' <4 | 
are necessary, it has not been customary to pay such helpers premiums. | ).¢,- ed particularly ieee ; ; 
We have had the matter under consideration with a view of putting | j,.ceyee durine the ww 
them under the premium system when it can be done satisfactorily. chan cvuteen ed ont 
19. At the top of page 334 Mr. Frey refers to the accidents at thi hoy. Below is a tabu 
arsenal, the evident intention being to indicate that accidents have tt beget ataneta E 
greatly increased under the premium system. As I have stated in|“ ~~ — 
previous reports, the records indicate that there are relatively a less 
number of accidents in the cases of premium work than in the cases of = a ) t j 
daywork. Penehure wres t 
20. On page 336 Mr. Frey refers to the humillation experienced in | 2 rriagé : 
having a man stand over one’s back with a stop watch checking off 
every movement, ete. It is well to state that time studies are onl 
occasionally made, and it is net the practice to stand over every work- | -9¢s 87 S 
man with a stop watch during his performance for a day, as some labor | ggsxo ; 640 
leaders seem to desire to have understood. | 7994 ‘ 1 
21. It appears from Mr. Frey's testimony that most of the inform 7 


tion he imparted to the Committee on Labor was derived directly o1 
indirectly trom workmen or their committees, and, very likely, 





instructions from outside sources. I have been much interested, i: py v 
varieus discussions of the subject of scientific management at th! ling 
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The Democratic Tariff Plank. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O: 
: . ‘ ‘DDDPNT 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. GREENE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
] D an wat 
In tHe House or ReEepreseNnTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 

\i GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
le sranted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
elude an editorial p ied in the Washington Post of this 
morning, entitled The Democratic Tariff Plank.” The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF PLANK. 


The Democratic platform makes this declaration regarding the tariff: 

“We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, and unreservedly indorse the Underwood tariff 
law as truly exemplifying that doctrine.” 

Burt the Underwood tariff has not provided sufficient revenue for the 
operation of the Government. Does the platform mean to infer, there- 
fore. that the Government has not been economically administered ? 

The people do not ubjecvt to the wise expenditure of money for the 
operation of the Government, even if this expenditure is large. There 
is little complaint of extravagance, except in connection with unwise 
policies such as the proposal to establish Government factories for 
manufacturing atmor plate, nitrates, fertilizer, etc. The usual ex- 
penditures of the Government are not criticized as excessive, and all 
reasonable men concede that these expenditures must increase. 

The weakness of the Democratic position on the tariff lies in the fact 
that its law ts not successful, either as a measure of industrial pre- 
paredness or as a revenue producer. 

The tariff prank goes on to say that ‘‘ we recognize that tariff rates 
are necessarily subject to change to meet changing conditions of the 
world’s production and trade,” and it is admitted that the changes 
brought about by the war are “ yet conjectural and wait to be dis- 
closed,” 

The platform, however, makes no provision for meeting these changes 
beyond approving a 4 for a nonpartisan tariff commission to gather 
facts. The party sticks to the old “ doctrine” of a tariff for revenue 
only. There is not one word of hope for American industry in the 
platform. Not a single assurance is given that the American market 
will be protected for American producers against cheap-labor products 
of other countries. Since the Underwood tariff is held up as an exem- 
plar of successful revenue raising through a tariff, it is evident that the 
peaete need not expect any relief from war taxes or direct taxes by an 
nerease in tariff duties. The foreigner is not only let off without a 
tax but is given full access to the best market in the world without 
requiring from him any equivalent. He can dump into the United 
States all the goods he produces, at any price he pleases, and the 
American worker and producer has no protection. What will become 
of American wages and the American standard of living under such a 
plan when Europe's soldiers turn to production? 

The plain warning of the war in Europe is lost upon the Democratic 
Party, so far as the tariff is concerned. “ Preparedness" is not for the 
workingman. He is to have no protection. If he can not work as 
cheaply as the foreigner and produce goods as cheaply, he can quit. 
If the American manufacturer can not turn out goods as cheaply as 


the foreigner he can shut up shop. “ Industrial preparedness” evi- 
—— means nothing to the Democratic Party. Its platform shows 
that it has learned nothing from the upheaval in Europe. 


On the Migratory Bird Law. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY E. HULL, 


OF IOWA, 
rHE Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, May 8, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, that clause of this bill, on 
page 56, which provides an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
enforcement of the so-called migratory bird law should be 
stricken out, for it is vicious legislation and has no foundation 
in common justice or in the courts. 

There can be only one purpose in appropriating this sum. It 
will give the Democratic administration an opportunity to feed 
an few more hungry office seekers from the public crib and a 
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—— | chance to add a few more cogs to its machine. 
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Ne yw, we 


| realize that many a lean party worker had waited a long | 


| whack at some of its patronage, 
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before the Democrats came into power four years ago to zg 
and in view of the fact 
stay at the public pie com 
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they all must know that their 
will be brief, it is pardonable that they should all “ tak: 
while pie was passin’.” It seems to me, however, tha 

appropriation is so flagrant a violation of the laws of our 

that any administration or any body of men would refus: 
enact it into legislation. 

The wording of the clause itself is a misnomer, for it 
that the $50,000 is to be used for the necessary expenses 
enforcing the provision of the migratory bird act, when, a 
matter of fact, three of the lower courts have declared the la 
unconstitutional, and it is unconstitutional and will always s 
stand until the Supreme Court of the United States reverses th 
decision of the lower courts. This that august body has mn 
done, as it now has the former decisions under ‘consideration, ane 
until a ruling shall be made any moneys appropriated to ent: 
the law is wrongfully appropriated and can not be used for th: 
purposes stated in the bill. 

The Bureau of Bioligical Survey of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is charged with the enforcement of this so-called 
Its officers have openly stated, and I was personally informed, 
that the bureau would make no attempt to enforce this lav 
until the Supreme Court had made a ruling on its econstitution- 
ality. If, therefore, this appropriation is allowed to remaii 
in the bill, we shall be providing a fund for a purpose tly 
object of which does not exist. Members of the bureau in 
formed me that it was its purpose to collect such evidence as 
it could against those who might kill migratory birds contrary 
to the provisions of this so-called act, and in case the courts 
decided it was constitutional, later on to prosecute them. 
Rather a peculiar thing, it seems to me, for the Government to 
enter the business of collecting evidence against violators of an 
alleged act, not at the present time legal. This thin veil of 
an alleged purpose can not disguise the real object of the ap 
propriation, namely, to provide berths and salaries for constitu 
ents who crave the crumbs that fall from the administration's 
dinner basket. 

It seems to me that this clause should have been stricken out 
on a point of order, for as far as I can ascertain this Legisla 
ture has no right to appropriate funds to enforce the law the 
constitutionality of which has been legally denied. 

So far, I have mentioned only the legal aspects that surround 
the appropriation of this fund. It might be wise to investigate 
the provisions of the migratory-bird law and analyze what it 
contains. It should be the purpose of this body to enact no 
legislation that would abridge the rights of any one class or 
those who reside in any particular section of the United States. 
This law does that very thing. Its provisions work a great 
injustice to those who reside in the great Middle Wesiern 
States, one of which I have the honor to represent. Under the 
rules, as promulgated by the Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
people who reside north of an imaginary line, arbitrarily drawn 
by this bureau, are prohibited from shooting certain ild 
game, while those who reside south of said line have all th 
liberties in the world. The law provides that people who liv: 
in Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado, and other 
Central and Western States shall be prohibited from shooting 
waterfowl during any of the spring or summer months. Now, 
anyone who is familiar with the habits of wild ducks, geese, 
and other fowl of similar nature knows. that it is only during 
these spring months that they inhabit these States. In other 
words, the hunters in that great middle western territory are 
allowed to shoot waterfow! only during the time when the 
waterfowl are not there. This regulation was made on the 
theory that in this territory the spring season was the breeding 
season of the bird. Time and again, however, an attempt has 
been made to prove to the Biological Survey that this theory 
is erroneous, It has refused repeatedly to accept any such 
evidence or to make the necessary investigation. The Bio- 
logical officials admit they have made no scientific investigation 
and are not in possession of any authentic knowledge along this 
line. Their only excuse is that if they grant concessions to 
any of the States north of this imaginary line they would have 
to make the same concession to all. 

The wild ducks and geese come north from their southern 
wintering places over the Middle Western States during the 
months of February and March, depending much upon the 
weather. They fly back and forth according to climatic condi- 
tions from two weeks to a month, and when the warm weather 
sets in they go on to that far northern territory which is their 
real breeding place. The birds, as a rule, tarry only a short 
time in the middle western territory, and during that time this 
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enactment absolutely prohibits the hunter from shooting them. criminal on the sround « sdirection of 11 v, OL 
Anyone who is familiar with the flight of these birds should | ®2™ssicu er rejection of evider er! ig 
know that the Middle West is not their breeding place, and b plication A ge aoe x. aint Seasieeamaees ar a het S 
that their propagation is not facilitated in any way should | 4ppear that the errer complained of has sly affected 
this act be declared constitutional and be enforced. SSRDIIAL FIQMts OF the parties 

Another section of the law which is very unjust is thai which | * % a Se ae N Ban Asso 
prohibits the shooting of waterfowl at any time on or over the Vy ol S ae TR. M428, as Re 
Mississippi or Missouri Rivers. I fail to see why it should be EE F hy 26, 1916. . 
illegal to shoot birds on these two streams during the season 
the hunter is allowed to kill them elsewhere. The t funct +} 

Another unjust and absurd provision is that which allows the Code, approved Moreh 3, 1911 : 
Bureau of Biological Survey to make such arbitrary rules and ‘AIL of the said rt 
regulaiions governing the hunting and killing of what are trials - a ae i _ ‘granted 
termed “ migratory birds.” The bureau has repeatedly demon- | t Itimately the Fill looks 1 
strated its inability to cope with the proposition. In some in- | J"ylice in the United States 
stances an attempt has been made to enforce the law; in othet cometimes. towal ath ae Sa wee 
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violations. The uncertainty of the constitutionality of the act | tem to hasten litigation he 
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rule, relies on the information it secures through the medium | quickly. 
of the newspapers, Conflicting reports apparently eminating | coqrts has heen neither spe ition of by the I 
from the Biological Survey, have been published from time to Sa cones mas Been a, ‘7 ay Bee Come It has not beer 
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who drag them in and make them put up a bond for their ap- | (Reuss nar ai ul ek eee Cees Geen Ne Seren 
pearance. Numerous instances of graft by the deputies have | there may be foun I three cases whose history. tx th 
been bruited about until the general public is in total ignorance | clevrly 1 Allen United & 
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So great has the confusion become that it has finally induced | The case of Stair. . United’ States ‘ae Severeed ta 1604 Gh U. 
the bureau to announce that for the present time no prosecu- | 614) and was reversed again in 164 U. S., 627. Th eof B 
tion against offenders of the alleged law will be made. On top | Sn ace ns ae a, = was ts oe 
of this statement, however, comes the absurd proclamation that | of ihe a ce ani Wie emanate ae san, . ne 
while the law will not be enforced, evidence against those who | 285; 188 U. 8. 208). "Second “judgment al 
killed birds in springtime will be collected and held in abeyance, Nn ene eee ee ace ine 
so that if perchance the Supreme Court should declare the law Lo kawanna 4 w tern Rallroad, reported in ‘3 NW. ¥.. Ot ' 
constitutional, then those against whom evidence has been col- | May ether New York report This case w 
lected can be prosecuted. ee dat etek ; : 
I have spoken most particularly about the shooting of ducks | rhese cases 1 | 
and geese, but the same logic applies to the hunting of other | the United Stat ’ 
birds included under the provisions of this alleged act of Con Elites, pan Tee peo di 
gress. The absurdity of the regulation can be exemplified by the SERN. TES UNSERE! — 
action in Iowa last year, when the farmers who were quiaran- The ha ip 
tined were ordered to shoot all pigeons, doves, and birds that | It is idle to criticize effects withou 
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migratory birds are, as this alleged act assumes, the property | upper court over a period of time 
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raptes f so technical error, one of the four things 


(a) O the part in a civil action or the prosecutor or defend- 

t . ling y find that the expense or delay of a 
nous to justify him in continuing the action, and 
this account or on account of the death or departure 





») Th nd jury may disagree or one of the parties may decease. 
, Ti nd jury may return the same verdict as the tirst. 
| jury may return an opposite verdict to the first. 
tl 1ird injustice will be done, and in the third 
n dealt to the person entitled to it from the begin- 
every instance unnecessary delay and expense 
ed: in three events out of four a perversion of jus- 
\ll this is possible under the two hundred and 
Judicial Code as it now stands. It is the pur- 
ill so to modify the existing statute that the court 
permitted nor compelled to reverse a judgment or order 
ecause error has crept into the record. 
nd sixty-ninth section of the Judicial Code has 
n that while a judgment should not be re- 
I ! al granted merely for technical error, it should 
reversed unless the appellee can show that the erroneous ruling or 
truct lid not affect the substantial merits of the case. 





rt not the original American view. As early as 1828, in the 

e of McLanahar Insurance Co. (1 Pet., 170, 183), Judge Story 
vist 

‘If, therefore, upon the whole case justice has been done between 

the part ar the verdict is substantially right, no new trial will be 

inted, although there may have been some mistakes committed at the 

I ! “y ertain that, in one form of words or another, the 





rule which prevails many jurisdictions of America to-day is that 
idopted in the year 1835, in the case of Crease v. Barrett (1 C. M. & R., 
; ’ nglish exchequer court, viz, that a new trial should be 
led rror found by the appellate court could possibly have 
affected the Jury. Of Baron Parke, who was largely responsible for 





the adoption of the technical rule, Goldwin Smith said “that he 
verly reduced the law of England to an absurdity.” 
This rule was changed in England by a rule of the supreme court 
L853) after the judicature ucts; yet— 


“Until the passing of the judicature acts * * ®* if any bit of 
evidence not legally admissible, which might have affected the result, 
had gone to the jury, the party against whom it (the verdict) was 
iven was entitled to a new trial.’ (Per Coleridge, C. J., in Regina v. 
Gibsen (1887), Q. B. D., 537, 540.) 

The burden of proof lay upon the appellee to show that the verdict 
could not possibly have been affected by the erroneous ruling. Simi- 
larly, the effect of the majority of decisions in this country is to cast 
the burden of proof upon the appellee. It was only natural that those 
ourts which had taken up the “ exchequer rule’ should likewise adopt 

heguer construction. 
In a vigorous and Uluminating address before the Minnesota Bar 
\ssociation in 1906, Judge Amidon, of the North Dakota district court, 
presented these comparative figures: “ For the period 1890-1900 I 
iind that of all the causes that were brought under review or appeal 
n that country (England) new trials were granted in less than 34 

cent.” In America during another period of time, from the first 
reports until the year 1887, the American Bar Association reported 
that 46 per cent of all the cases in the United States courts had been 
reversed, and 60 per cent of these on alleged errors in procedural mat- 
ters. Does this summary disposition of cases by the English court 
if appeals tend to weaken popular confidence in its ability to adminis- 
ter justi Let Judge Amidon answer: 

“During the last 75 years, nowhere in the British Empire has a man 
wen snatched away from the custody of the law and sacrificed 
to mob vielence. That is respect for law organized into human char- 
acter.’ 

And what of our own record The facts in general are too well 
known to repeat, too shameful to enumerate. The connection between 
lyach law and a certain proneness in the courts to grant new trials 


may be discovered by a glance turough two newspaper reports : 

The New York Times for December 7, 1900, contains an account of 
! onfession of a negre desperado who had been shot while resisting 
in arrest Hie had been indicted for murder and had been tried three 
times for the offense. None of -hese was final. After each a new trial 


was ordere] While awaiting tae fourth trial the culprit escaped. 

The New /ork Tires for July 16, 1903, contains an account of the 
tynching of a murderer who had been twice found guilty by a jury 
and twice been granted a new trial. After the third conviction the 
multitude, not wishing to have a murderer loose, took the law into their 
own hands. 


roURTH. HE THAT RUNS MAY READ WHAT LESSON THESE REPORTS CARRY 
WITH THEM, 


So far as procedure in appeilate courts is concerned, what we wish 
to accomplish is this: That in the consideration in an appellate court 
of a writ of error or appeal, judgment should be rendered upon the 
merits without permitting reversais for techincal defects in the pro- 
edure below, and without presuming, as many courts now do, that if 
there has been a viclation in some particular of some rule of law, that 
violation has been prejudicial to the result. The bill recommended by 
the American Bar Association, which has twice passed the House of 
Representatives, enacts that the presumption shall be that the decision 
below was right, and that if it was erroneous in some detail the error 
did not affect the result 

Perhaps no better argument can be stated for this proposition than 
a passage in the opinion of Mr. Justice Martin, of the Court of Appeals 
of New York. It expresses the great embarrassment that lawyers 
feel in the trial of important cases. In Lewis v. The Long Island 
Railroad Co, (162 N. Y., 50, 67) Judge Martin, delivering the opinion 
of the court, says: 

“After carefully and studiously examining the great number of per- 
plexing and difficult questions determined during the heat and ex- 
citement of a sharp and protracted trial, we can but admire and com- 
mend the scrupulous and intelligent care and ability evinced by the 
trial judge, and the almost unerring correctness of his rulings. hen 
the trial and variety of the questions raised are considered, we are 
surprised, not that a single error was committed but that there were 
not many more.” 

Yet the court of appeais felt obliged to reverse and order a new 
trial, Im other words, our procedure is such that it is impossible, even 





with a judge of ‘‘almost unerring correctness,” to get a verdict on the 
tria] of an intricate cause that will stand the test of an appeal. It 
needs no argument to show that such procedure needs revision. 

The State of New York within a few years created a commission to 
inquire into the causes of the law's delay. Several judges of the 
supreme court of that State were examined before the commission, 
Presiding Justice Hirschberg said, in the course of his examination : 

“I have always thought it was a fatal feature of our judiciary sys- 
tem * * * the idea that if a man tries a suit and loses he can 
appeal on the assumption that that was wrong instead of appealing on 
the assumption that it was right.” : 

Mr. Justice Scott agrees with this view: f 

“ Judge Scott. You should change that rule of presumption. In the 
first place, 1 think the appeliant should have cast upon him the burden 
of establishing that there had been error below, and also of showing 
that that error had been prejudicial. None of us is so wise that he 
ean try a long case without committing some error.” 

Mr. Justice O’Gorman (now Senator) says: 

“One of the gravest faults witb our present mode of trial is the 
ease and frequency with which judgments are reversed on technicali- 
ties which do not affect the merits of the case and which at no stage 
of the case have affected the merits. 

“We have a rule in our State that the commission of an error upon 
the trial of a cause by a trial justice is presumptively prejudicial to 
the appellant, and instead of the appellant being required to persuade 
an appellate court that he has suffered substantial wrong, the moment 
that he can place his finger on a technical error the burden is at 
once shifted and the respondent required to persuade the court that 
there was no harm following that particular ruling. Now, we all 
know, and there are few who seek to vindicate the practice, that very 
many cases are sent back from the appellate division upon alleged 
errors which have never affected the merits of the case.” 

In opposition to all the rules of technicality which work such in- 
justice and cause such delay we urge that laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall in Church v. Hubbart (2 Cranch., 232): 

“It is desirable to terminate every cause upon its real merits, if 
those merits are fairly before the court, and to put an end to litiga- 
tion where it is in the power of the court to do so.” 

The amendment proposed is the equivalent to that already adopted 
by the Legislature of New York in criminal cases. We quote from the 
opinion oi the court of appeals in People v. Strollo (191 N. Y., 42). 

At pages 61 and 67 the court says: 

“ Under the statute our powers and duties in capital cases are strictly 
correlative. While we have power to reverse in the interests of jus- 
tice, even where no exceptions are taken, it is also our duty to dis- 
regard errors which, although excepted to, do not affect the substan- 
tial rights of a defendant. Guide OY. this rule, we feel constrained 
to hold that none of the general criticisms referred to under this head 
present sufficient grounds for reversal. * * * 

“These various elements of the question, considered in connection 
with the functions and powers of this court, bring us face to face with 
the situation that is apparently paradoxical but actually logical. That 
is to aay we might have a condition in which we would be compelled 
in a civil case to grant a new trial for a loss of original documentary 
evidence, although under similar conditions, in a case involving human 
life and liberty, we may be bound to deny such relief. And why should 
this seemingly anomalous difference exist? Because this is a court of 
Statutory origin and vested with none but statutory jurisdiction. 
Thus it happens that in civil cases our powers are limited to the re- 
view of errors which are raised and presented by exceptions, while in 
criminal cases we are not only empowered but commanded to give 
judgment without a, to technical errors or defects or to excep- 
tions which do not affect the substantial rights ef the parties.” (Code 
Crim. Pro., sec. 542.) 

A similar provision was inserted in 1912 in the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure since the bar began this agitation to prevent delay and unnec- 
csary cost in litigation. 


NEW YORK CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 


“ Sec. 1317. After hearing the appeal the court must give judgment 
without regard to technical errers or defects, or to exceptions which 
do not affect the substantial rights of the parties.” 

The effect of this amendment has been salutary. No one now would 
return to the old rule condemned by Justice O’Gorman. 

The reasons for the change is well stated by the Court of Appeals of 
oe of New York in People v. Gilbert (199 N. Y., 28), decided in 
“The objection is purely technical, and technical objections are no 
longer regarded as serious unless they are so thoroughly supported by 
authority that they can not well be disregarded, even under the latitude 
of the statute relating to the subject. The criminal law is fast out- 
growing those technicalities which grew up when the punishment for 
crime was so severe as in many cases to shock the moral sense of 
lawyers, judges, and the public generally. When stealing a handker- 
chief, worth 1 shilling, was punished by death, and there were nearly 
200 capital offenses, it was to the credit of humanity that technicalities 
should be invoked im order te prevent the cruelty of a strict and literal 
enforcement of the law. Those times have passed, for the criminal 
l.w is no longer harsh or inhumane, and it is fortunate for the safety 
of life and property that technicalities, to a great extent, have lost their 
hold. We overrule the contention of the defendant in regard to the 
indictment, because it is founded on a in and was not exces- 
sive, and we should hesitate long before requiring the plaintiff to begin a 
new and weary pilgrimage through the courts.” 

One way of testing a proposition is te consider its converse. Who 
could possibly maintain the converse of these two recommendations 
or seriously support a bill or a rule of court which should provide: 

1. That a new trial should always be granted if any error of law 
had been committed on the first trial, notwithstanding that the verdict 
of the jury upon the facts was satisfactory to the court. 

2. That a judgment should be reversed and a new trial granted when- 
ever any error of law had been committed on the trial, although it did 
not affect the merits. Yet in effect the practice which would be em- 
bodied in these last two propositions is the practice which we are 
seeking to change, and concerning which our proposals are said by 
some to be radical. 


FIFTH. 
In dealing with this important subject, we ask you to put yourselves 
in the attitude of a lawyer who has a hteous cause, and who 


natrvally desires to acing t to trial and obtain final judgment for his 
elient as soon as possible. Is not this the attitude you always wish 





wwe 
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to occupy? Doubtless we are sometimes called upon to defend a 

client who has no defense upon the merits. As long as the law gives Ales ; , 

the right to interpose a technical defense and prolong the gation, | ee 

the lawyer is blamed by many if he does not exert his ll » the], 

uttermost for that purpose . ; 
When we look at our profession from the standpoint of the C ! 6 ; 6! 

wealth, when we consider that we are not only attorneys for a client | 1 

but officers of th t and charged with an important part in the 

administration of justice, we must admit that we occupy a humiliating | R 5 — A 

position whenever we undertake to defeat it. It may be a lawyer's | Tee iia , wheee 

duty to occupy this position under the existing system. All the more, | $23), } 

therefore, is it our duty as citizens to endeavor to reform the system, | , fhe , ' 

so that these means of procrastination shall no longer be available. coat the p ngs \ 
An objection is often made that giving this power to the court impairs | St@™tial ghts 

the value of a verdict Our reply to this is that it misconceives “ ; 


the 
scope of the preposed reform. So far from depriving the verdict of the 
jury of its value it tends to establish the verdict. Long experience in 
the trial of cases before a jury and conversation with intelligent jurors 
of our acquaintance has convinced us that jurors pay much less atten 
tion to fine points of evidence or to nice distinctions in the charge than 
judges seem to suppose. In more than half the cases where judgments 
have been reversed on questions of evidence the ruling in the court 
below did not affect the verdict in the slightest degree. This being 
the case it 1s unjust that the parties should be put to the expense and 
delay of a new trial. 


reason of any error, rulin 
fro.n th record that su 
prejudicial, and also t 

or defect the party « | 
injury, and that a different 1 it Ww 
There are other cases which may be cited where courts on appeal, aa he re reer eee ees eee 
articularly in criminal cases, have stretched the rule of error to the oad Be a nie eae ee ee ; — 
arthest limit. It is nor in the interest of justice that this should be | GC@6 4 ©frer is show! (wee 5 el - Wart ase 
—— The maxim of the commen law was that the judge himself 
s condemned when he acquits the guilty. But we have come, in many 


Ze — 
J 

f 

~i 


The Compiled Law rf t State of | » a l 
May 26, 1911, sec. 1), 1608 d 

“Nc judgment shall be set aside or ré st rt 
by any court of the State of Florida in 
the ground of misdirection of the , 
rejection of evidence, or for error as to any 1! t 
procedure, unless in the opinion of the court to whict 
made, after an examination of the enti ase t sh 
the error complained of has sulted 
act shall be liberally construed.” 


jurisdictions, to the very opposite of that, dependent, we may say, a little 
upon the character and temper of the judges whe happen to sit on the 
case. Some judges are more technical than others and attach more 
importance to technical points than others do. 

That ought not to be the condition of the law. There ought to be a 
general rule formulated by Congress which shall control in all the cir- 
cuits of the United States, so as to make these reversals for purely 
technical defects impossible in any of the Federal courts. 

Society has an interest in the punishment of the guilty. Under our 
system the accused has every chance in the first instance. The judge 
must charge that he can only be convicted if the jury find him guilty mn 
beyond a reasonable doubt. His counsel will probably argue that it 
is better that ninety-nine men shenid escape than that one innocent jas 
man should be convicted. If, after all that, the jury find the accused 
guilty, there is a strong presumption of bis guilt and it should not be i years that 
possible for a person in that situation to be allowed to take advantage , WN a ‘ i 
of such technical errors, which do not affect the merits, and which | Court will not reverse & JucEment even ' om 
have nothing to do with the question of his guilt or innocence. We | bY the court below upon the tial Ip the admission or exclusion 
do not always get the most skillful prosecuting attorneys, and under dence or in the giving or refusal of instructi 


ina m I ise ol ist i 


Convert v. Bishop, ete., Co. (152 Ill, App., 516). <A 
court said: 

“Upon the whole case it by no means appe: iat s 
tice has not been done by the verdict and judgment Ii 


the present rule, as it is often administered, there is required of them 
almost preternatural skill and foresight in order to guard against 
technical objections. 

This act will give additional value to the trial by jury. It will 
prevent the delay, expense, and consequent injustice caused by new 


jurns’s Annotated Indiana Statutes, 1914 (Vol. 1 ( 700 
“No judgment shall be stayed or versed in \ or in 1 t by fl 
supreme court for any de t in form, variance, { 


tained in the record, pleading, | . ent 


trials when there has been one trial, with the result of which the | ceedings therein which by law might be ; tune a ton Siaat sig 
appellate court is satisfied. iol eneh @etaetn ehan ta dee an ae ap a aaa ‘ ‘t es 
To quote from the opinion of the New York Court of Appeals in a] nor shall any judgment be stayed o aaah! 8 SauANaE ait aE Siac 
recent case (Walters v. Syracuse Rapid Transit R. R. Co., its N. Y., | where it shall appear to the court that e merits of ¢ ema Maes 
50), “It frequentiy happens that cases appear and reappear in this | peen fairly tried and determined in the court below.” | ; 
court, after three or four trials, where the plaintiff on every trial The burden is on the party claiming e1 or to show t Ba 
has changed his testimony in order to meet the varying fortunes of the | », Merry, 139 Ind, 631, 636: 39 N. E.. 309: 35 In _ ann 7. 
case upon appeal.” N. E., 1009.) ; , 
This is a direct encouragement to fraud and perjury. On the other Iowa 
hand, a just cause may be lost on the second trial because of the Code of Iowa (Ann.), 1897, section 3601 
death of witnesses or their departure to other parts unknown. “The court, in every sta ot a t di 
hae or defect in the proceedings which does not affect the ! igbts 
SIXTH, of the adverse party, and no judgment shal reversed ! j 
We annex an abstract of the statutes or decisions in various States | T°4s0B 0? such error or defect.” _ 
and Territories, most of which have been adopted since the first recom- Mosier v. N incent (34 lowa, 478). At page 480 th t l 
mendation of the American Bar Association in 1908. They show the An appellant must show error to his bet ca 
progress that has been made during that period in local jurisdictions. | ™VeTSal. 
The American Bar Association, speaking for the bar of every State, Kansas, 
urges upon Congress to reform existing abuses, and in the administra- General Statutes of Kansas (1909), page 13845 
tion of justice in the Federal courts to redeem the promise of Magna “The appellate court shall disregard i 
Charta that justice shall be denied or delayed to no man, and that | irregularities which do not appear to h i 
the administration of justice shall not be cumbrous, dilatory, and conse- | Substantial rights of the part yuplal wh 1 t 
quently expensive.- We call especial attention to the language of | Whole record that substantial justice has n done b; 
President Taft on this subject in his annuai message presented to | order of the trial court, 
Congress December 7, 1909: Kentuct 
“In my, judgment, a change in judicial procedure, with a view to Kentucky Criminal Code, 1877, sect i 1 { 
reducing its ro to private litigants in civil cases, and facilitating | of 1880: 
the dispatch of business and final decision in both civil and criminal “A judgment of conviction shall be reversed f law t 
cases, constitutes the greatest need in our American institutions.” the defendant's prejudice appearing on the 1 d ! ( t 
For special committee, American Bar Association. consideration of the whole case, the court is satis! 
Everetr P. WHEELER. Chairman. tial rights of the det ndant have been prej 1d ed t 
To the same effect are sections 134, 338, 756, Kent kv R 
of Civil Procedure. The briefest of these is sect! 5 
“No exception shall be regarded unless the d on t i 
APPENDIX. lates be prejudicial to the substantial rights of t pal ex 
ABSTRACT OF STATUTES AND DECISIONS IN VARIOUS STATES AND TERRI- Michigan, 
TORIES EMBODYING PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL PRACTICE, Public acts, 1915 (No. 314, ch. L, sec. 28) : 
“No judgment or verdict shall be set asid i ¢ 
Alabama. trial granted by any court in any civil case on th I d « 
Alabama Bar Association Report for 1915, page 145, report of the | U0" of the jury, or the improper admission o 
committee on jurisprudence and law reform, 8. 8. Pleasants, chairman, | '°° ©'ror as to any matter of pleading or pro 
Rule 45 of the Supreme Court of Alabama provides that no judgment | 102 ©f the court, after an examination of ur 
will be reversed oc new trial granted in any civil or criminal case on | affirmatively appear that the error complained \ 
the greund o° giving or refusal of special charges unless, in the opinion | ““20)#se OF Justice. ’ 
of the court after an examination of the entire cause, it appears that | ,,,/2!8 Went even further than the recommendation. Thy 
the error has injuriously affected the substantial rights of the party. tion may be found in the report of the commi on re nh. 
Mr. Pleasants continues (p. 147): | Minnesota 
“Rute 45 is a step in the right direction, both with reference to | Lewis v. St. Paul, etc., Railroad (20 M 261 264 
reversals on account of instructions given or refused and with refer- | court said: 
ence to other matters to which it relates. No judgment should be | “Even if it be admitted that some of the defendant x 
reversed for the improper admission or rejection of evidence, or for | testimony and instructions were well take n t of 
error as to any matter of pleading or procedure, unless in the opinion | in which we bave no besitation in di 
of the court, after an examination of the entire cause, it should appear | the ground that upor the un verted f t t 
that the error has probably injuriously affected the substantial rights dent that a new trial would not chang tr 
of appellant. There might well be a statute following this rule.” — i has already taken place,” 
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Missouri 
i S . t of ke the Ariz te 
( M 1907) Sectic 7118, civil ection 9415, 
Aft ng t appeal the court must give judgment without re 
» te l er s or defects or to exceptions which do not affect 
ul t f the partie , 
711s rhe supreme court on such appeal sl onsider such 
ders, rulings nd proceedings, and shall reverse or affirm the cause 
such ay according to the substantial rights of the respective 
{ 1 the record 
NVeobie 
‘ ct 7713 
‘ { \ every ’ of the action, disregard any errors 
t in tl ading or proceedings which shall not affect the sub 
ial right f the adverse party, and no judgment shall be reversed 
(t i af son of Silt h error Oo! defect.” 
Nerada, 
Revised Law f Nevada (1912), 5066, section 124, civil code. Like 
4 ona 
Vew Hampshire 
he same reform was effected by the supreme court. Address Samuel 
«. Fastman, Proceedings New Ilampshire Bar Association 1906, page 
; 
Now Jereenv 
New Jersey practice act (1912), section 27, chapter 231: 


Jo judgement shall be reversed or new trial granted on the ground 
of misdirection, or the improper admission or exclusion of evidence, or 
for error as to matter of pleading or procedure, unless, after examina- 
tion of the whole case, it.shall appear that the error injuriously af- 
fected the substantial rights of a party.” 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Statutes Codification 1915, section 4167, subsection 101: 
rhe coart shall, at every stage of the action, disregard any errors or 
defects in the pleadings or proceedings which shall not affect the sub- 


ntial rights of the adverse party, and no judgment shall be reversed 
or affected by reason of such error or defect.’ 


Veu York 
The amendments in this State are given in the body of the brief. 
Ohio. 


Their statute is to be found in Laws of Ohio, 1911, page 152. It is 
the same as that recommended by the American Bar Association. 


Oklahoma, 


Revised Laws of Oklaboma (Ann., 1910), No. 6005: 

No judgment shall be set aside or new trial granted by any ap 
pellate court of this State on any case, civil or criminal, on the 
yround of misdirection of the jury, or the improper admission or 
rejection of evidence, or as to error in any matter of pleading or pro- 
cedure, unless in the opinion of the court to which application is made, 
after an examination of the entire record, it appears that the error 
complained of has probably resulted in a miscarriage of justice, or 
oustitute a substantial violation of a constitutional or statutory 
right.” 

Iiyers v. Territory of Oklahoma (103 Pac., 532) is excellent case. 
tiovman v, Shelton (45 Okla., 139). Producer's Oil Co. v. Eaton 
(44 Okla,., 55, ol): 

“If in the amount of the verdict or elsewhere there was any evi- 
dence of the influence of this argument to the prejudice of the de- 
fendant, we should be disposed to reverse, ete.; but in view of all 
the facts In this case it does not appear that the error has probably 

sulted in a miscarriage of justice cr constitutes a substantial viola- 

1 of a constitutional or statutory right.” 

lirror was in outrageous language of counsel to jury. 


Penusyleania. 


| { considered in Pennsylvania Bar Association Reports, 

1915, page G2 
rhe act was introduced to the legislature, but its passage was op- 

posed by the Law Association of Philadelphia on the ground that it 
would not change the existing law of Pennsylvania.” 

wenty-fifth Pennsylvania, page 332 (1855), was cited, which held 
that the appellant must show both error and prejudice. Affirmed in 
ISS Pa., 496, 503; 248 Pa., 598, 603 





Teras. 
Revised Civil Statutes, 1911, article 1553: 
Chere shall be no reversal or dismissal for want of form, pro- 
vided that the requirements of the law and the rules of court be suffi- 
ently complled with in presenting the case to enable the court to 
determine the same upon its merits. In each case the supreme court 
shall affirm the judgment, reverse and render the judgment which the 
ourts of civil appeals ought to have rendered, or reverse the judg- 
ment, and demand the case to the lower court, if it shall appear that 
the justice of the case demands another trial.” 
Wisconsin, 

Wisconsin Statutes (1911), No. 3072m: 

“No judgment shall be reversed or set aside or new trial granted 
in any action or proceedings, civil or criminal, on the ground of mis- 
direction of the judge or the wrongful admission of evidence, or for 
error as to any maiter of pleading or procedure, unless in the opinion 
of the court to which application is made, after an examination of the 
entire action or proceeding, it shall appear that the error 
plained of has affected the substantial rights of the party 
reverse or set aside the judgment or to secure a new trial. 

Similar to chapter 192, Laws 1909, 


com- 
secking to 





Wyoming. 
Wyoming Compiled Statutes (1910), Annotated. Mullen: 
No. 4599: “No exception shall be regarded unless it is material, 
and prejudicial to the substantial rights of the party excepting.” 
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[House of Representatives, Rept. No. 264, 64th Cong., Ist sess.] 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE IN UNITED STATES COURTS, 


Mr. Garp, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the followin 
report, 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration 
ihe bill (HU. R. 9428) to regulate the judicial procedure in United 
States courts, report the same back with certain amendments and with 
the recommendation that the bill as amended do pass. 

The several amendments are reported, as follows: 

Strike out the word “ or” last appearing in line 7 and insert in 
thereof the words “nor shall.” 

In line 8, insert, after the word “ trial,” the word “ be.” 

The object of the Jaw is to obtain and maintain speedy and exact 
justice, and with this establish a rule of procedure in the 
tion of causes in the appellate courts of the United States 

Complaint has been and is daily made of alleged miscarriages of 
justice because of strict interpretations of and adherence to some 
technical rules of procedure which could not in the least affect the 
substantial rights of the parties in litigation, and in very many State 
jurisdictions statutes have been enacted almost in terms with the 
language of this bill, these statutes being universally considered to 
be of great assistance in the administration of justice in courts. 
Certain courts have established, and entirely within their right, we 
think, rules practically giving effect to the sentiment of this bill, while 
other courts have construed it to be their duty to reverse for any error 
if such error be made affirmatively to appear. 

It has been truly said that * justice delayed is justice denied,” and 
we are all familiar with the hardships of loss of time and great ex- 
penditure of money made necessary by retrials when the first trial 
absolutely established the facts and the law, the reversal being for 
some trivial error occurring during protracted trial. j 

The trial of causes before juries, that fairest means of adjudication 
of disputes which jurisprudence has yet found, is frequently marred 
by long exhibits of most technical and immaterial objections, made 
often with no other purpose than to cloud the issues and to make 
weary the minds of the jurors, unmindful and unheeding of 
matters so far outside any effect on the substantial rights 
parties 

Then, it is almost invariably true that the first trial is the one where 
is brought out in the most complete manner the contentions of the 
respective parties established and made manifest to the minds of the 
jury and of judge, and as the mind of the reasonable juror—and this is 
the average juror, we believe—-skips over the trivial and immaterial, 
so the mind of the judge should be invested with this discretion and 
not be bound by arbitrary rule requiring reversal if any error be found. 

A bill embodying the same general features and intended generally 
to effect the same remedy was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in the Sixty-second Congress, but failed to pass the Senate. 

Another almost similar bill was favorably reported in the Sixty- 
third Congress on December 12, 1914, by Hon. E. Y. Wess, now chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Wes, in his report, adopted the language of Mr. Davis in re- 
porting the bill to the House in the Sixty-third Congress, as follows: 

* The bill as originally drawn was prepared by a committee of the 
American Bar Association, by which also it has been under discussion 
for five years. In an amended form it passed the House of Representa- 
tives unanimously on the 6th day of February, 1911, and in the mes- 
sage of the President sent to Congress on December 21, 1911, we find 
the following recommendation : 

“*The American Bar Association has recommended to Congress sev- 
eral bills expediting procedure, one of which has already passed the 
House unanimously February 6, 1911. This directs that no judgment 
should be set aside or reversed or new trial granted unless it appears 
to the court, after an examination of the entire case, that the error 
complained of has injuriously affected the substantial rights of the 
parties, and also provides for the submission of issues of fact to a jury, 
reserving questions of law for subsequent argument and decision. I 
hope this bill will pass the Senate and become a law, for it will simplify 
the procedure at law.’ 

“Similar legislation to that now proposed has been adopicd in 
Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and by constitutional amend- 
ment in California; has passed both houses of the legislature of the 
State of New York, and on the 2d day of April, 1912, was before the 
governor of that State for his signature. 

* No doubt a similar rule has been applied without es ge statutory 
mandate in the courts of other States. The necessity of Federal 
legislation on this subject is well illustrated by a comparison of the 
language of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Railroad Company v. O'Reilly (158 U. S., 334) and its language in the 
ease of Cunningham v. Springer (204 U. 8., 647). In the former of 
these cases it is said: 

“* While an appellate court will not disturb a judgment for imma- 
terial error, yet it should appear beyond a doubt that the error com- 
plained of did not an@ could not have prejudiced the rights of the 
party duly objecting.’ 

‘“*On the other hand, in the latter case it is said: 

“« These three illustrations * * * illustrate the importance of a 
strict application of the principle that the excepting party should make 


considera- 








such 
of the 


it manifest that an error prejudicial to him has occurred in the trial 


in order to justify an appellate court in disturbing the verdict.’ 

“In other words, in the first of these cases the Supreme Court holds 
that an error is presumed to be prejudicial until the contrary appears, 
and in the second that an error is presumed to be harmless until the 
contrary is made to appear. It is the purpose of the first section of 
the present bill to enact, in so far as the appellate courts are con- 
cerned, that in the consideration in an appellate court of a writ of 
error or an appeal judgment shall be rendered upon the merits without 
permitting reversals for technical defects in the procedure below and 
without presuming that any error which may appear had been of 
necessity prejudicial to the complaining party. 

* Your committee believe that the reforms embodied in this bill are 
wise and consonant with the promise of Magna Charta—that justice 
shall be denied or delayed to no man and that the administration of 
justice shall not be so cumberous, dilatory, and consequently expensive 
that it shall be obtained only by the rich.” 

This bill has the appreval of the committee appointed by the 
American Bar Association to present remedies and formulate proposed 
laws to prevent delay and unnecessary cost in litigation. 
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{ The Mexican War. | I consider it my duty to v 
I | war 1 sure, © + dire 
pee } stand, throug his ynre | 
' ese ; : — , 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS is mistaken as to facts or the a 
F be the responsibility We can nou | 
t T Tr - Y ‘ ‘ r rn ) e ‘ tha , sryiyl > } clk p ’ 
HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, | Chief of the Repubtic, but uncer the | 
} Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy U 
} OF OUIO, rests the responsibility. On s rests a dutv as} 
t ane ynhe Your } bir «}] 
In toe House or Represenrarives, and Members of Congress to aid him in all 
to repel actual aggressio eninst eountry, de ad A 
Friday, June 23, 1916. | citizenship, the American flag, and A an hor 
Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a grave blunder has | eee rar = hag aemeangee ge a 
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been made in Mexico by the present administration as inex- | |, ~ : Ps a ner pra : 
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cusuble, in my judgment, as that at Balakiava, when the | 0" 1 ae ag in tiien, aiaei 
“ Light Brigade " was ordered to useless slaughter. Its “ wateh- |): -niant <peoch he enid i —— 
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But actual war exists, call it what we may, and this, with | @22ent absorption of the State National Guards into the 
patriots, should silence party differences and political scheming. | SCTY!€®: either ee ee ar - - eee 
At such a time, like it was with the troopers of the Light Brigade | 'eserve force subject only to the call of the a neon, : 
when ordered to advance, it is not for American patriots now | __The prompt response of the Ohio guard to the call for mo 
“to reason why.” “Forward” is the order of the President, | “U0” by the pen thonn's ane executive o> pep tee yore 
and this, to my mind, fixes the duty of citizenship. American | ide £0 the Ohio delegation in Congress. No one ene 
blood has been drawn; American soldiers have been ambushed | P®triotism or efficiency, although I have been just a little em 


: : barrassed in having to explain to the War Department why there 
and shot; the American flag has been insulted and American | |, ae ests: bas ; ne ‘ni Cae tri . 
sas : ar re organized c¢ vz es ais ct. 
citizenship has been outraged beyond endurance or decency. An | The ci ae atte a te ie - ate alt mene ; ce aie ale 
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inadequate American force is to-day in peril, if not already anni- | a oe ne 


hilated, on foreign soil, and the Commander in Chief of the Army, | Preparedness in all the counties, oe OES SRSERe Sa 
made so by the Constitution and the suffrages of the people, asks | *8t, being a busy people, they have awaited the eee 
of Congress authority to call our State reserves to the colors. | B¢D¢Y of as before ot agora Sor ee Se Se inn 
It is not a time for partisan thought or accusation. os nave anes ee ee “o poste ‘od I ee 
There is no middle ground for patriotism either at the White | °™ oo ae a a een reagan oa a ae Sea 
House or among the people. they are rushing to the ec lors as in 1S61 to 186 ) and aga ! 
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tives, old fogies, if you please, pacifists, if you must have a term | ardor. Even the heroes of the Civi os ie pesceempanclinees 
of derision, who oppose radical changes in our republican form 
of government intended to conform it to the prevalent militaristic | 
ideas of extremists. The Republic was founded as a protest 
aguinst such despotic powers. Its spirit is opposed to big stand- | al Church of Bellaire, Ohio, who is now with his regiment, 1 
ing armies in times of peace, eating up the substance of industry ; | ae ; ‘Ons s Gaein aieied ain ie nea ae aes eee a 
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ver cau 
again the spirit of 1861, as I notice in the local papers that th: 
first man to join the colors from the district under the Pres 


dent’s call was my former pastor and a comrade of the ¢ 
i War, Rev. Dr. George B. Smith, of the First Methodist Ep 


istingui » ‘ongrezati 1 yi ¢ cheris] is me or 
myself been subjected to criticism because of expressed convic- eee aan ta — ae Ong er mae a ae 
tions along this Mne, especially by a number of younger men, | S20Uld he not re a 2 en i — i thai eae 
some young enough to enter the Army as volunteers, who are overburdened with patriotic anxiety for our beloved land 
candidates for Congress, as they have a perfect right to be, and thie constutio The tocsin of war has sounded for my 
engaged, as they have a like perfect right to be, in canvassing | “US Teseiution. | - ae ate = ae ee ee 
the district which I have had the honor of representing in Con- | tere = he a ee Rex See mae whe ~ Wheat ? Atsomg Fg 
gress as yet for only a part of one term, urging upon voters to | ret y oa te Saas ee wes He a What miata peg “Recat 
deny me the usual! courtesy of another term and give them early | ao ea ve ee cease i a tM inane 4 eerie \1 . le 
opportunity in Congress to display their own assumed superior | reer grag re Mle se a Dee a ak ee 
patriotism and great love of country. Actual service in the Civil oe nee oor see oe cone po 
War is not sufficient to protect the patriotic motives of the pres- 


As for myself, I have no apologies to make for my support 


coul 


| tage out of the discharge of simple, plain, patriotic duties? 
"hs , i he . > eneceess shall 1} 
ent Member from selfish accusations and innuendo, aa a yh thapcge <a eee soil ~. Ain So 
I have, however, implicit faith in the justice, fair dealing, : a = s. and patriotism shoul or se aie ated, > 
and thoughtful common sense of a patriotic people, and feel AMOTICARS, ae ee eee a eect ad 
= : : lines. Only the selfish and self-seeking think ‘ e, 
sure they will appreciate better my staying here and attending : 
to the public duties intrusted to me for one term than they ee Ge 
would if I should desert my post temporarily in a time of stress 
like the present and go home to personally contend for a re- 
nomination with the worthy young gentlemen who seem to be, 
so to speak, in a marathon race by themselves, seeking to win EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
the prize of political preferment. 


Pension Appropriation Bill. 


If the Republicans of the district deem me worthy, they will - : =o stay 
likely renominate me, and I shall be grateful; if not, they will [] QO N i C \ Rt | Ss © L, | N 3 : 
find me all the same at the election this fall, voting for Hughes OF INDIANA 
and Fairbanks and for the congressional candidate on whom : Cee a 
the mantle of their favor may fall at the primary. Ix roe House or Represenvarives 

The President is not of my political faith, but, in a sense, he beara tees 1 1Y. 191 
is the Government, and must be until March 4, 1917, when— Tie te 7 aa 
well, all signs indicate a coming change. And now that actual Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I am in \ 
war is upon us, criticism of past acts—blunders, if such we | limitation of June 27, 1880, by which a wid ho 
choose to call them—should cease, especially on the floors of a soldier after that date was debarred from 
Conzress. We are all a part of the Government, sworn and | Sion. There was some justification in fixing tl 2 
charged with vitally important duties, and the people at the | ago, after which the widow of a sold vou 
elections may be trusted without undue influence to take care | nized by the Government in her application 


of any blundering inefficiency which may be found to exist. The argument then was that such a statute 
It is amazing how accurate they are in their estimate of | feat the purpose of young women to mar 


public servants. purpose of getting a pension on the soldi () 








that Inw did not bar a widow from getting a pension if the 
soldier died from a disease or injury, or the result of either, 
contracted in the service and in the line of duty. Undoubtedly 
no man will charge that for the last 26 years any woman mar- 
ried a soldier as a mere speculative venture so that she would 
profit by his death in getting a pension. 

From an equitable viewpoint the woman who, having married 


a soldier 25 yeurs after the war and lived with him, nursed 


and enred for him for 25 years more when he was enfeebled 
with age and diseases, is entitled to a pension. At this time 
and for many years there are many soldiers who are helpless 
and wholly dependent upon some other person for care and at- 
tention all the time. Persons who render this service in the 
capacity of a wife, who faithfully and honestly care for the 


soldier, have performed a patriotic duty and one worthy of the 
attention of the Government. 

The sentiment in this country is strong for this legislation. 
A great rich and powerful Government does not discharge its 
whole duty simply by keeping the man who pledged all for the 
protection of the flag cut of the poorhouses of the country. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the very large per- 
centage of the old soldiers have no means of support except 
their pensions. What assistance they receive comes from the 
sacrifices of friends or relatives. If it is from a woman who is 
discharging her obligations as a wife faithfully, the Govern- 
ment should see to it that she is taken care of. I do not know 
what the additional cost will be. I do know, however, that the 
ammount will be cheerfully paid by a grateful people. We are 
appropriating this year more than four hundred millions for 
two branches of the Government service—the Army and Navy. 
We are anxious to spend many millions for the construction of 
battleships and necessary auxiliary ships to make our defense 
complete and effective—shall we not be as jealous in protecting 
those who ministered to the wants of the defenders of the 
country in its hours of sorest need? I do not want the Congress 
to say to the soldier: 

We paid you, but the woman who nursed you in sickness and in 
health until the end came, who was careful and tender of your wants 
during all these years, will have to look elsewhere for the scanty 
living that $12 a month would provide for her because we feel that 
it would be extravagant to appropriate the money for one thing, and 
the woman who has ministered to the soldier all these years has not 
earned the gratitude ot the Government even though she has done the 
best she could in your declining days to care for you. 

I am for amending the law for the reason that it is measur- 
ing up to a great patriotic duty. I have yet to find the man who 
regrets that the United States saw fit in the early days after 
the war to pay pensions and continuously increased the rate of 
pensions to worthy soldiers and widows as the occasion de- 
munded. Congress performs no more sacred duty than to com- 
fortably provide against the day of want for those who offered 
all upon the country’s altar in times of greatest stress. One of 
the incidents of my service in Congress and one that gives me 
the greatest satisfaction is that I have never failed to vote for 
measures thnut made provision for the soldier, his widow and 
orphans. 
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WON. A.C. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House or Representatives. 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the subject of the Army and 
the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Army and Navy. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have asked leave 
to extend my remarks under the leave-to-print rule for the pur- 
pose of publishing in the Recorp certain observations of my 
own upon the Army and Navy bills for the information of the 
people in the district which I represent. I do not wish to take 
the time of the House in listening to them. 

On June 1, 1916, my colleague [Mr. Sroan], under general 
leave to print, inserted in the Recorp without delivering it 
upon the floor of the House, a copy of a speech of Hon. Silas R. 
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Barton, which was published in the CoNnGREsstonAL Recorp of 
October 10, 1913. As introductory to the speech of Mr. Barton, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoANn] says: 

It has taken the majority of the House nearly three years to reach 
the point of putting into effect the views so well expressed by him 
{Mr. Barton] on the floor of the Ifouse October 10, 1913. 

If the intent was to imply that his republished speech was 
delivered “on the floor of the House,’ Mr. Barton must have 
spoken very rapidly, as the Recorp of October 10, 19138, shows 
on page 6159 that Mr. Barton was yielded one minute of time 
only, and no extension of time was granted. As the speech 
covers six columns in the Recorp, it hardly could have been 
delivered “on the floor of the House.” On the other hand, if it 
was intended to convey the idea that the speech influenced the 
views of Members of Congress upon the subject of Government 
manufacture of armor plate it must have affected the members 
of Mr. Barton’s and Mr. Sroan’s party adversely. When the 
bill for an armor-plate factory was reported to the House from 
the Naval Committee, a minority report was filed, dated April 
13, 1916, the first sentence of which is: 

We, the undersigned members of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
dissent from the action of the majority of the committee in favorably 
recommending at this time the bill (S. 1417) to erect or purchase, or 
both, a factory for the manufacture of armor plate and appropriating 
$11,000,000 to erect or purchase the same. 

This minority report condemning the Government armor-plate 
plant was signed by every one of the seven Republicans upon 
the Naval Committee. The Government armor-plate amend- 
ment to the naval bill passed the House June 2, 1916, with 235 
votes for and 136 against it. Every one of the 136 votes aguinst 
it were cast by Republicans except 3, and of the 235 votes that 
passed the amendment only 43 were cast by Republicans. The 
Government armor-plate plant, which is intended to release the 
Government from the clutches of the armor-plate monopoly, is 
solely Democratic in its origin, made possible by a Democratic 
Secretary of the Navy, and a Democratic Naval Committee of 
the House and Senate, and passed by Democratic votes against 
the determined opposition of the Republicans of both Houses of 
Congress who voted with an overwhelming majority against the 
proposition at every opportunity. 

It is possible that my colleague [Mr. SLoAn] intends to convey 
the thought that because Mr. Barton and himself were with 
the Democrats upon this question they were right once. I am 
willing to admit that if for once he and Mr. Barton were with 
the Democrats they were not always wrong. It was only by 
maintaining a Democratic majority in both Houses of Congress 
and a Democratic President in the White House that the coun- 
try secured this much-needed governmental agency for building 
up an adequate Navy. The same Democratic majority has given 
the United States its first great program of naval and military 
defense and has done more to properly arm this Nation azninst 
every possible danger than all the Republican administrations 
that have preceded it put together. In providing an adequate 
and efficient Navy, the Democratic Congress at this session will 
vote in numbers of ships, submarines, aeroplanes, arms, arma- 
ment, ammunition, and personnel, and in money to provide for 
it all, far in excess of anything ever before attempted by an 
American Congress. The ships, the men, the money are all the 
result of Democratic foresight and determination to amply 
guard this Nation against any assault. The naval program 
has not yet been completed by the action of the Senate and 
the President, but will be hurried to an early conclusion. The 
Army-reorganization bill and policy of preparedness as worked 
out by this Congress has already been enacted into law and 
approved by the President. So much will be said about national 
defense und preparedness against possible dangers in the com- 
ing campaign that a statement from the highest military author- 
ity in the country, as to the adequacy and efficiency of the Army 
legislation enacted by this Congress is submitted herewith, as 
I have indicated. 

The two measures before this Congress which have most 
engaged the attention of the country are the bills to reorganize 
the Army and the Navy. As a member of the Military Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, I have given much time 
in committee in helping to shape the Army bill which has just 
been signed by the President. A great deal has been published 
in criticism of the Democratic Congress and the Army bil! by 
newspapers and magazine writers, who seemingly have but little 
knowledge of the law or its provisions for national defense 
and who seek only to discredit Congress and the President. 

So much has been said and written upon the subject that 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Senate Military Com- 
mittee, asked the Secretary of War to have the General Staff 
completely analyze the bill and to report their deliberate judg- 
ment as to the efficiency of the law. This request was com- 
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plied with. 
447, showing the conclusions of an expert of the General Staff: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 24, 1916, 
lion, Georce E, CHAMBERLAIN, ’ 
Chairman Committce on Military Affairs, . 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Sexnaron: I have had the provisions of House bill No. 
12766 carefully analyzed and compared with the provisions of the 
bill drafted by the General Staff for reorganizing the Army. The 
comparison and analysis were made by a member of the General Staff, 
and the memorandums embodying the results of that comparison aud 
analysis are inclosed for your information, 
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I submit herewith extracts from Senate Document | 


I fully inderse the statement made in one of the memorandums that | 


the bill recently agreed to is the most comprehensive measure looking 
to military preparedness that has ever been passed by Congress. As- 
suring you that the bill is very satisfactory to me and that the untiring 
efforts of the Senate and House to afford the people of this country 
adequate military protection are deeply appreciated, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, May 22, 1916, 
Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 
Subject: Comparison of H. R. 12766 with the recommendations of the 
General Staff Corps. 


After a careful analysis and comparisons covering 17 pages | 
the report of the expert of the General Staff concludes as fol- | 


lows: 


In general terms it may be said that this is the first comprehensive 
legislation for national defense. It provides, as far as can be foreseen, 
for the needs of men and material, and it has been pronounced by all 
who are competent to judge as the best military legislation that the 
country has ever had. 


TI think ] need 


make no apology, Madam Pres t i 








| of Colonel William Penn Adair Chapter, United D . 

| the Confederacy, veterans, ladies und gentlemen, fo sing 
my introduction the preceding words of Gen... Fitzhueh 1 

| spoken in Richmond, Va., at the unveiling of a ) 
the Confederate dead. Those words, true when = sy} \ 
beautiful Hollywood Cemetery to the assembled beauty and 

chivalry of old Virginia, are true now when address o this 

} representative gathering of the sons and daughters ot t 
néw State of Oklahoma. 

This very spot; these circling hills, clad in all their w 

| beauty; our crystal springs, sparkling and murmuring on to 1 

Fremees southern sea; our historie little city; nder s 
temple of learning, once the pride of the Cherokes mh 

the pride of a great State—all are vocal with history e | 

and prophecy of the future. 

It is eminently fitting, ladies and gentlemen, that we 

| honor our loved ones, the living as well as the dead. On 

| Sabbath, in accordance with the beautiful custom in: wit 
by the women of our Southland, we assembled together on the 

spot sacred to the memory of those who have “ loved long e 





mental, but without experiment no advance will be made, and if any | 


part of the experiment does not work, that part can be corrected by 
new legislation. 

The consensus of opinion in regard to this bill undoubtedly is that 
it is far and away the best bill that has ever been written for our 
Army on the subject of military organization. There undoubtedly 
are certain things in it which might be left out with advantage and 
other things that might be added with advantage, but, nevertheless, 
the statement can not be controverted that it is the first and only 
comprehensive measure looking to military preparedness that has ever 
been passed by Congress. 

Wm. D. Connor, 
Major, General Staff Corps. 

The above summarizes the opinion of the highest military 
authority in the Nation, the General Staff of the Army of the 
United States. This carefully considered statement answers 
completely the criticisms of the partisan or ignorant and shows 
unanswerably that this Congress has provided adequate pre- 
paredness and efficient protection for the Nation so far as the 
Army is concerned. The naval bill that has passed the House 
and which will soon be enacted into law will do a like service 
for the Nation in the matter of naval preparation. 





Address of W. A. Thompson. 
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OF 


WILLIAM W. 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


HON, HASTINGS, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I desire to print an address of W. A. 
Thompson, delivered at a reception given by the Colonel Wil- 
liam Penn Adair Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
to Confederate veterans at Tahlequah, Okla. 

The address is as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY W. A. THOMPSON. 

“ Were I gifted with the splendid eloquence of the great orator 
of the American Revolution, whose persuasive pleadings kept 
so brightly burning the camp fires of our own Washington, I 
would yet be unable to appropriately voice the emotions I feel 
at rising to speak on this beautiful, consecrated spot. The 
subject and scene are alike inspiring. All is rest and peace 
about us. The gentle murmurs of the ripples of the waves of 
peace have chased away the rush and roar of the wild waves of 
war. The blue sky bends serenely above us, and when yon sun, 
shining now in all the splendor of his unclouded majesty, shall 
go into camp for the night, starry sentinels will in turn go on 
duty and keep watch and ward over the peaceful hearts and 
homes and destines of your people.” 


LIII——78 


and lost a while,’ and there, “ wreathed with garlands and 
crowned with flowers, the holy spot where sleeps det 
To-day, laying aside our accustomed pursuits and pausin 
in the never-ending march of events, we have met togeth« 
this elegant southern home for the purpose of honoring the livi 
by bestowing upon a few Confederate veterans the Sout! 
Cross of Honor. I would rather be entitled to wear that sil 
badge of bronze than to be covered with the jeweled d 


D e | of Europe's proudest orders. 
Certain parts of it are more or less experi- | 


I shall not attempt to justify the course of the Sout! uN 
than to say that if it be true that a man’s home is his casile 
and if it be true that a man’s country should be above all other 
countries, then, going from less to greater or from greater 
less, by induction or by deduction, it follows as the night f] 
day that one’s State can not be put in second place. In 1 
judgment, another war between North and South is impossi 
but should one arise I would be found on the side of the Sou 
My home, my town, my State, my South, my country against 
the world. Call this reason or call it treason, call it patriot 
or call it sectionalism, call it what you will, but here I st 
I can not otherwise. 

Feeling only pity for those who fear to praise their soldiers 
lest by so doing they wound the tender sensibilities of those 
who are of the opposite faith, I have seant 
who consider all praise of “ the lost cause” 
Union. Shall we, to please such narrow foreheads, diso 
glorious past? ‘Sooner, far, let evening blush to own : 
We are heirs “of all the ages in the foremost -files ot 
The past is ours—all the past, and the present. The futu 
know not of. We claim Cavalier as well as Puritan, Le« 
well as Grant, Jamestown as well as Plymouth Rock, M 
as well as Bunker Hill. 

As a son of the South, in whose v roy 
ern blood, as one whose pride it is that he is the 
brave Confederate soldier, I can truthfully say that to ime 
most beautiful sight in all the world, next to woman 
Stars and Stripes floating over a people reunited foreve ore 
and I am glad to-day that in the Providence of God t! 
ended as it did. It was better so; 
black man, but immeasurably better for the southe 
man. As I see it, it was the southern white man who was freed 
by the Civil War. The great struggle of the sixtie et 
negro personal liberty, but it did not, because it could not 
him free. Neither armies nor navies, 
proclamations nor constitutional amendments, can 
free who is a slave to ignorance and superstition, 
prejudice and passion. But the South, purified in 
times heated furnace of affliction, and freed from the « 
incubus of human slavery, has risen by leaps and be 
heights undreamed of in old antebellun 

While I yield to no living man in 
Lincoln and Grant and other brave 
be false to myseif, false to the land of my birt 
memory of my mother, false to the gray | s of 1 
if I omitted on this occasion one jot or one tittle of the 
less admiration and love I feel for the dear, brave boys 
who fought so long and so well against such deadly odd ‘All 


respect for 


as disloyalty to the 


ins flows 


better, perhaps 


neither pi tial 


1 days. 
admiration and he 
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the world wondered” at “the noble six hundred” of the Light 
Brigade and the wild charge they made “into the ; of 
death.” But not the English at Balaklava, nor the [rer 


cuirassiers charging the living volcanoes of English infant 
at Waterloo; not the Spartans at Thermopyke, nor the ‘Ts 
in the Alamo; not the world-conquering Romans, nor 
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TI ho, of old, fought their way from Atlantic to 
v k again—not any of these nor any other have 
§ i hiess courage our own ragged boys in gray. 
: m was displayed, not in one de te charge but 
i Is | churges, throughout four long and bloody years, 
ecurring anniversary you have heard of the heroic 
f that titanic struggle. In imagination we may hear 
t ! y rour of artillery, the long roll of musketry. We 
I . the milk-white steed of Ashby, the black plume of 
{ word of Jackson. On a thousand fietds we 
‘ he nd rice friend and foe, the blue aud the gray, “in 
0 ed burial blent.”. But— 
Forth from its abbard all in vain 
bright flashed the sword of Lee; 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet withovt a stain. 
All in vain was the valor of 800,000 men against the valor of 
=, S00,000 men, 

And n came true the wish of that great soldier who sleeps 
on t bank of the Hudson, who was too chivalrous to accept 
j render “the stainless sword of Lee,” and we had peace. 
"7 tle flags were furled, and “the war god reclining, sank 
on the white arm of beauty to rest.” Folded away until the 
judgment day was the “conquered banner.” But oh, there 


there are those who love it with a love 


were those who loved it, 
that can not die. 

Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 

it shall I say of him, the great Cherokee for whom 

vo chapter is named, Col. William Penn Adair? As I speak 
to«lay there comes to me a vision of the days when for me 
the world was new and strange. I see a man taller than his 
fellows—tall, magnificently proportioned, and handsome as a 
Greek god. I see a man with piercing black eyes, long black 
hair, and wearing a wide-brimmed sombrero, but otherwise 


I see a man who 
man was a law 


dressed in the height of Washington fashion. 





was a lender of men in the days when every 
unto himself, a man equally at home in the Supreme Court, in 
ere departments, in the whirlwind of battle, in the 
white hes of political campaigns, or in the home of some 
* Cherokee. Now we see him, as the Civil War néared its 
clos organizing a confederacy of wild western tribes, being 
the last of his command to surrender; and now we see him after 
he war helping to organize the great Downing Party. Now 
we see him engaged in defeating the infamous Drum Creek 
treaty with the Osages; and now we see him signing the 
Cherokee treaty of sixty-six. Now we see him as senator repre- 
senting his district in the Cherokee Council; and now we see 
lin as assistant chief and delegate representing his people in 
the Nation's Capital. Now we see him driving across the old 
Cherokee Nation in a night in order to nail a clever campaign 
forgery on the eve of an election; and now we see him, single 
handed and alone, defending his home against murderous foes. 
But in all and through all we see the same engaging, magnifi- 
cent personality, manly as the manliest, tender as the tenderest, 
absolutely peerless, absolutely fearless. He it was who in my 


humble cabin home first gave me a glimpse of the great world 


of | ties, of eloquence, of history, and government. Near and 
dear he wus to me by blood ties, for he was my mother's brother, 
und looking back across all the intervening years it seems to 
me that “Bili Penn,” as his war comrades delighted to eall 
him, was a very king among men. He died as he had lived, in 
the midst of big affairs. He died as Cmsar wished to die, as 
any man might wish te die, stricken in the plenitude of all his 


godlike powers, after a life of glorious achievement. 


And what shall I say of the women of the South, whose 
radiant beauty, whose matchless courage, and whose supreme 
devotion have added new glory to the human race. How mean- 


ingless and vain are tricks of rhetoric and cunning combinations 
upplied to her in whose praise all hype rbole is 
all glorification but littie short of detraction. “he highest 
the supremest eulogy of which my stammering tengue 


‘ \ rds when 
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capable, is this: My mother was of the South. And to the 
lbaughters of the Confederacy I would say that in all the surg- 
ing tide of time no nobler task can be committed to your hands 
than that of keeping green the memory of your loved ones who 
fourht and suffered for “ the lost cause,” not one of whom but 
could have been on the winning side. No nobler task can be 
yours than that of brightening the declining years of their 
few—alas! how few—surviving comrades. 

To the few Confederate veterans assembled here I would say, 
in the language of Webster, “ Venerable men, you have come 
dewn ” us from a former generation. Henven has boun- 
teously lengthened out your lives that you might behold this 


joyous day, and God has granted you this sight of your coun- 
try’s happiness ere you slumber in the grave forever.” Side by 
side you have stood with other brave men “when the mists 
were rolled in vapor and the winds were laid with sound.” 
Shoulder to shoulder you have stood “ where ebbed and flowed 
tide of battle.” But how differently is the scene 
before you to-day. The guns of the Civil War have long since 
died away in silence. Gone are the sounds of combat and the 
scene of carnage. Gone to their long rest are the great majority 
of your comrades. Gone, too, let us hope, forever, are all the 
hate and bitterness engendered by that great struggle, and in 
their place are feelings of respect and admiration always felt by 
the brave for the brave. 

In the veterans’ camp at the last Confederate reunion, held 
in Mobile, Ala., were 500 Army tents, loaned by the Government 
for the occasion. 


the crimson 


A movement is on foot, launched by the New York Leacue 
of Republican Clubs, to raise $250,000 for the erection of a 


monument at some point on the Mason and Dixon line to com- 
memorate the passing of the animosity between the North and 
the South. And I am glad that while this movement was 
started by northern Republicans it was first suggested by an 
old Confederate soldier, Col. James Gordon, of Mississippi, in 
his farewell address in the United States Senate. 

The following is taken from the general orders 
mander in Chief Van Sant, of the Grand Army of the Republic: 

It is recommended wherever the grave of an ex-Confederate is found 
that flowers be placed thereon, as a tribute to the bravery of the man 
who fought on the other side, remembering that he, too, was an Amer 
ican soldier. We were once enemies but now friends. The long, dark 
night is over; at last we are a united people. 

During the memorial exercises in the national cemetery 
Fort Gibson on last Monday, I heard the band play “ Dixie, 
and in the addresses delivered on that occasion I heard not one 
word of hate or bitterness, not one word in depreciation of the 
valor of the boys who wore the gray. 

I mention these facts as showing that the Republican Party, 
the Grand Army, and the Government unite with the South in 
saying that the war is indeed over; that the Republic of our 
fathers is stronger and better for that great struggle, and that 
the dividing line between North and South has been effaced, not 
by blood and powder stains, but by the hands of brothers, 
clasped now in mutual confidence and esteem. 

And in that “land of pure delight” beyond the stars, if 
there shall be any reminders of human courage and human 
faith, we shall see floating proudly side by side “the con- 
quered banner ” and “ Old Glory,” side by side “ the Stars and 
Bars” and “the Stars and Stripes ’—forever. 
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Is President Wilson Weak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSE D. PRICE, 


OF MARYLAND 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial in the 
Baltimore Sun of yesterday. 

The editorial is as follows: 

IS PRESIDENT WILSON WEAK? 


Wilson or Hughes; that is the alternative that confronts the American 
people in the matter of the Presidency. 

The renomination of Mr. Wilson naturally invites an estimate of the 
man and his services to the American people. What account has he 
given of himself in the more than three years during which he has 
occupied the White House? What type of man has he shown himself to 
be? What reasons are there for believing that Mr. Hughes would moke 
a more capable Chief Executive than he? 

The most surprising development in our recent politics is the fact that 
the Republican Party, as is indicated by its platiorm and by the words 
of its candidate, proposes to appeal to the people in the coming campaign 
chiefly on the ground that the President is weak and vaciliating; that 
he does not know his own mind; that he has no continuity of purpose. 
This is surprising, because it is the last charge in the world that would 
have been made against Mr. Wilson three years ago, or five years ago, 
or at any time prior to the outbreak of the Hurepean war. As presid: nt 
of Princeton University, as governor of New Jersey, as leader of his 
party during the first years of his presidential administration, when it 
was making its almost unprecedentedly successful record in the passage 
of domestic legislation, the complaints then made against Mr. Wilson 
were exactly the reverse of this. It was his tenacity of conviction, his 
obstinacy, his refusa: to regard the rights and the views of others that 
formed the basis of the criticism directed against him then. 

At Princeton, in his long and splendid battie for Democracy there, 
he was described as domineering, brutal, bigoted, inconsiderate, ruth- 
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less—but never as weak or vacillating. In the gubernatorial chair he 
was accused of being an ingrate, but the very machine politicians who 
eharged that he bad turned his back on them after electing him—the 
members of the Democratic caucus called to repudiate the governor's 
direct-primary bill, who, after listening to a speech of three hours’ 
duration from him, voted to make it a party measure; the representa- 
tives of corporations who opposed his reform measures and were de- 
cisively beaten—none of these ever classed Wilson as a weakling. And 
during the first months of his term as President, when the tariff law, 
the ingome-tax law, the currency bill, the repeal of the Panama Canal 
tolls-exemption act, and all the other important measures included in 
the administration’s program were being put through Congress with 
smoothness and dexterity, any talk of weakness and vacillation on the 
President’s part would heve been classed as highly absurd. It was 
not a partisan or a politician, but a dispassionate expert in economics, 
who, fellowing the passage of the tariff act, made this comment: “ To 
this success the attitude of the administration contributed most effec- 
tively. President Wilson had quietly but unhesitatingly assumed leader- 
ship and secured a hold on his assuciates and followers which aston- 
ished friend and enemy.” And Prof. Taussig’s statement but expressed 
common kaowledge. 

There is another class of people who find the idea of the President 
being a weakling one not easy of acceptance. That is those who have 
pondered carefully the facts in connection with his present undisputed 
leadership of the Democratic Party. Four years ago Mr. Bryan was 
easily the most influential leader of that party. He had far more fol- 
lowers than any other man and they were devoted to him. His word 
was law to them; their votes and their course of action were at his 
disposal. Outside of them the party was divided into numerous groups, 
each controlled by a political feudal baron, each independent, none of 
much more consequence than any other. The improbability of keeping 
an organization of this sort together, of making it an effective political 
agency capable of harmonious and unified action, was in everyone's 
mind and much harped upon by the Republican spokesmen. Bryan and 
Wilson were sure to split within six months after the latter’s inaugura- 
tion. The Democratic Party was incapable of concerted work. It had 
gone to pieces during Cleveland's edministrations; it was sure to go to 
pieces during Wilson’s. The Grand Old Party was the only one with 
sufficient coherency, sufficient unification, to enable it to do construc- 
tive work, to carry out a party program. The air was full of talk like 
this) The Republican orators assured us that it was true, and many 
fearful Democrats were more than half inclined to believe it. 

Consider that situation and contrast it with the situation to-day. 
To-day Mr. Wilson is the supreme leader of his party. He has a 
splendid record of accomplishment behind him, a record the importance 
of which is conceded by his opponents, so far as domestic matters are 
concerned, The Democratic Party is the smoothly oiled machine from 
which results can be expected; the Republican Party is disrupt, dis- 
severed, inharmonious. Mr, Bryan's following is back of Wilson. Mr. 
Bryan himself is supporting him. Mr. Bryan entered Mr. Wilson's 
Cabinet, and Mr. Wilson was master. When the rupture did come, Mr. 
Bryan left the Cabinet, carrying no one with him. Mr. Wilson was left 
in full possession of the field. “‘In one respect,” said the independent 
and most sane Springfield Republican the other day, ‘“* Wilson is dis- 
tinguished among Democratic Presidents since the time of Andrew 
Jackson, and that is for consummate ability and success in party leader- 
ship and masterful guidance of congressional legislation.” The praise 
is justified. Could such words be said of a weak and vacillating in- 
dividual ? 

In taking the course cutlined. then, the Republican Party and Mr. 
Hughes are asking the people of the United States to believe this in- 
credible thing, that a stroug and masterful individual has overnight 
become timid and hesitating. They are asking us to believe that a 
sudden and incomprehensible change has taken place in Wilson's char- 
acter. And in proof of their assertion they point practically to two 
things alone—his course with regard to Mexico and his course with 
regard to German submarine warfare. If the facts appeared to sub- 


stantiate their charge, Mr. Wilson’s record would at least justify fair- 


minded men in withholding judgment until the case with regard to 
these things is much clearer than it is ar History can not be 
written while the events composing it are still progressing. A man’s 
character doesn’t really change overnight. But do the facts even seem 
to justify the charge? 

Mr. Wilson inherited the Mexican trouble from his predecessor, Mr. 
Taft. The policy of nonintervention and watchful waiting which he 
maintained was the one which Mr. Taft had adopted. There has been 
much talk of incidental events which have accompanied the mainte- 
nance of that policy—the refusal to recognize Huerta, the Vera Cruz 
expedition, the exportation of arms into Mexico, the A B C media- 
tion, the recognition of Carranza, the border raids, and the punitive 
expedition—but too little talk of the policy itself. The revolutions in 
Mexico have grown out of the oppression and exploitation of four- 
lifths of the people of that country by the remaining one-fifth. Diaz 
was enabled to maintain his tyranny there for many years because of 
the ignorance of the people oppressed. 

One of the chief weapcns which he used in the doing of it was the 
threat of American intervention. But the leaven of education spread 
among the people he tyrannized over, and finally they rose up and 
overthrew him. Madero, who was the agent wherewith the people of 
Mexico accomplished this coup d’état, was himself overthrown by 
Huerta, the latter using the gentle method of assassination. Huerta 
was another, though a lesser, Diaz. Recognition of him might have 
meant temporary peace and order, but nothing is more certain than 
that the peace and order would have been temporary. To secure even 
this impermanent quiet American intervention might have been neces- 
sary; one of the proposals of those acting with Huerta was that after 
the recognition of that essassin the United States should enter and 
secure public order in northern Mexico. But in time Huerta must 
have inevitably fallen for the same reasons that Diaz fell, and then 
the same troubles would have to be gone through with again. Presi- 
dent Wilson chose to act in the interests of permanent peace rather 
than immediate convenience; he chose to act in the interests of the 
exploited four-fifths rather that the exploiting one-fifth, and their allies 
in this country and Great Britain. 

Immediately upon assuming office President Wilson publicly 
down the principles which he meant to follow with 
Mexico and the other American Republics. ‘“ One of the chief objects 
of my administration,” he said, *“ will be to cultivate the friendship 
and deserve the confidence of our sister Republics of Central and South 
America. * * * Just government rests always upon the consent 
of the governed, and there can be no freedom without order based 
upon law and upon the public conscience and approval. * * * We 
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of the mediation of the A B C countries when the 
acute did more to this end than all 
McAdoo to South America i 
of the present administration with regard to Mexico as separate and 
isolated performances, we may naturally 
of them; if we consider them as parts of a whol 
that they form a consistent and logical 
mentioned above. » § 
great changes in three years, but very few in fifty 
Wilson week by week, it may seem that he has 
and uncertain ; 
he has been steadfast, pertinacious, and determined in 





shall lend our influence of every kind to tI 


principles in fact and practice, knowing that disurder, perse 


trigue and defiance of constitutional rights weaken and disecred 
ernment. * *® ® We can have no sympathy with those who 
to seize the power of government to advance t own pers 
terests or ambition.’ 

These principles he has adhered to. As a result the 1 tions 
tween the United States and the Latin-American nations 
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taking his administration as a whole, it is seen that 


lollowl 


his policy with regard to Mexico. ‘Those are’ characteristics ot 
strong not of the weak man. 

And a similar thing is true of the President’s handling of the sul 
marine-warfare question. At the beginning of the war he made clear 
the principles that should govern his actions. The United States should 
remain neutral. It should keep clear of the conflict, if possible. It 


should adopt a position that would enable it to act in the intcrests of 
European peace whenever a propitious time should arrive. It should 
uphold the rights of its own citizens and the rights of neutral nations 
in every possible way. This policy also the President has maintained 
from the beginning of the war to this day. It has been a period of 
vexations and tragedies and momentous decisions. When the Lusitania 
was sunk a crisis arose. The President was confronted with the 
alternative of declaring war or of securing his ends—the same ends 
that would have been sought had war been declared—by diplomati 
negotiation. He chose the latter. At times it has appeared that he 
chose unwisely, but the event has splendidly vindicated his judgment. 
We have obtained all that we could have sought from war, without the 
sacrifice of lives and treasure that war would have entiled. W: 

won a diplomatic victory far more glorious and far more valuab 
any which could have been secured on the fleld of battle. 

n brief, if the charges of the President's critics are examined it 
will be found that they have confounded weakness with patience. They 
say the President has been weak ; their arguments prove only that he has 
been patient. But patience is a sign of strength, not of weakness. It 
implies perseverance and steadiness and tenacity of purpose. Only 
the strong man and the man conscious of the righteousness of his cause 
can afford or endure, to be long-suffering. A weak President of the 
United States, confronted with the problems which Mr. Wilson has had 
to face, would have been swept off his feet long ago. He likely would 
have declared war against Mexico or against Germany, but either would 
have been a dangerous and perhaps fatal blunder. Wilson has not 
been swept off his feet. He has remained master of the situation. 
And he has maintained peace with honor. 

And so President Wilson and the Democratic Party can welcome the 


have 
* than 


challenge which Mr. Hughes and the Republican Party have made. 
Mr. Wilson’s strength in domestic affairs—his knowledge, his for 
thought, his leadership, his ability to get results—can not be success- 
fully disputed. The more his record in connection with foreign affairs 


is studied, the more will it appear that he has been equally strong 


there. We predict that before the campaign closes the President and 
his supporters will have cause to thank Mr. Hughes and the astute 
gentlemen who conduct the affairs of the Republican Party for raising 
this issue. 
The Official Text of the Democratic Platform. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
+ NC \ P 7 Y ‘ct ‘ 
HON. JOSEPH J. RUSSELL, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leay 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
the platform adopted by the Democratic national cor 
at St. Louis on yesterday. 

The platform is as follows: 

THE OFFICIAL TEXT OF THE DEMOCI I 

“The Democratic Party, in national convention assem 
adopts the following declaration, to the end that the peopl 
the United States may both realize the achievemen ( 
by four years of Democratic administration and be apprise: 
of the policies to which the party is committed for 
conduct of national affairs. 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT. 

“We indorse the administration of Woo \\ if 
speaks for itself. It is the best exposition of sound Democrat 
policy at home and abroad. 

“We challenge comparison of our record, our keeping 
pledges and our constructive legislation, with those of any | 
of any time. 

“ We found our country hampered by special privilege, a vir 
tariff, obsolete banking laws and an inelastic currence () 


foreign affairs were dominated by commercial interest 
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selfish ends. The Republican Party, despite repeated pledges, 
was impotent to correct abuses which it had fostered. Under 
our administration, under a leadership which has never faltered, 
these abuses have been corrected, and our people have been freed 
thererrom, 

“Our archaic banking and currency system, prolific of panic 
nud disaster under Republican administrations,—long the refuge 
of the Money Trust,—has been supplanted by the Federal Reserve 
Act, a true democracy of credit under Government control, al- 
ready proved a financial bulwark in a world crisis, mobilizing our 
resources, placing #hvndant credit at the disposal of legitimate 
industry and making a currency panic impossible. 

“We have created a Federal Trade Commission to accommo- 
date the perplexing questions arising under the antitrust laws 
so that monopoly may be strangled at its birth and legitimate 
industry encouraged. Fair competition in business is now as- 
sured 

“We have effected an adjustment of the tariff, adequate for 
revenue under peace conditions, and fair to the consumer and to 
the producer. We have adjusted the burdens of taxation so that 
swollen incomes bear their equitable share. Our revenues have 
been suflicient in times of world stress, and will largely exceed 
the expenditures for the current fiscal year. 

“We have lifted human labor from the category of commodi- 
ties and have secured to the workingman the right te voluntary 
associntion for his pretection and welfare. We have protected 
the rights of the laborer against the unwarranted issuance of 
writs of injunction, and have guaranteed to him the right of 
trial by jury in cases of alleged contempt committed outside the 
presence of the court. 

“We have advanced the parcels post to genuine efficiency, en- 
larged the Pestal Savings System, added 10,000 rural-delivery 
routes and extensions, thus reaching 2,500,000 additional people, 
improved the Postal Service in every branch, and for the first 
time in our history, Placed the post-office system on a self-sup- 
porting basis, with actual surpius in 1918, 1914 and 1916. 

ECONOMIC PREEDOM, 

“The reforms which were most obviously needed to Clear away | 
special privilege, prevent unfair discrimination and release the 
energies of men of all ranks and advantages, have been effected 
by recent legislation. We must now remove, as far as possible, | 
every remaining element of unrest and uncertainty from the 
path of the business men of America, and secure for them a con- 
tinued period of quiet, assured and cenfident prosperity. 

TARIFF. 

“ We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the pur- 
pose of providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the 
Government economically administered and unreservedly in- 
dorse the Underwood tariff law as truly exemplifying that doc- 
trine. We recognize that tariff rates are necessarily subject to 
change to meet changing conditions in the world’s production 
nnd trade. The events of the last two years have brought about 
momentous changes. In some respects their effects are 
yet conjectural and wait to be disclosed, particularly in regard 
to our foreign trade, 

“Two years of a war which has directly involved most of the 
chief industrial nations of the world and which has indirectly 
affected the life and industry of all nations, are bringing about 
economic changes more varied and far-reaching than the world 
has ever before experienced. In order to ascertain just what 
those changes may be, the Democratic Congress is providing for 
a2 nonpartisan tariff commissien to make impartial and thorough 
study of every economic fact that may throw light either upon 
our past or upon our future fiscal policy with regard to the 
imposition of taxes on tmports or with regard to the changed 

nd changing conditions under which our trade is carried on. 


many 


We cordially inderse this timely proposal and declare ourselves 
in sympathy with the principle and purpose of shaping legisla- 
tion within that field in accordance with clearly established 
facts, rather than in accordance with the demands of selfish 
interests or upor information provided largely, if not exclu- 
sively, by them. 

AMERICANISM, 

‘The part which the United States will play in the new day of 
international relationships that is now upon us will depend 
upon our preparation and our character. The Democratic Party, 
therefore, recognizes the assertion and triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the indivisibility and coherent strength of the Nation as 
the supreme issue of this day in which the whole world faces 


the crisis of manifold change. It summons all men of whatever 
origin or creed who would count themselves Americans, to join 
in meking clear to all the werld the unity and consequent power 
of America. ‘This is an issue of patriotism, To taint it with par- 
tisanship would ‘be te defile ft. In this day of test, America must 
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show itself not a Nation of partisans but a Nation of patriots, 
There is gathered here in America the best of the blood, the in- 
dustry and the genius of the world, the elements of a great 
race and a magnificent society to be welded into a mighty and 
splendid Nation. 

“Whoever, actuated by the purpose to promote the interest 
of a foreign power, in disregard of our own country’s welfare or 
to injure this Government in its foreign rélations or cripple 
or destroy its industries at home, and whoever by arousing 
prejudices of a racial, religious or other nature creates discord 
and strife among our people so as to obstruct the wholesome 
process of unification, is faithless to the trust which the privi- 
leges of citizenship repose in him and is disloyal to his country. 
We, therefore, condemn as subversive of this Nation’s unity 
and integrity, and as destructive of its welfare, the activities 
and designs of every group or organization, political or other- 
wise, that has for its object the advancement of the interest of 
a foreign power, whether such object is promoted by intimi- 
dating the Government, a political party, or representatives of 
the people, or which is calculated and tends to divide our people 
into antagonistic groups and thus to destroy that complete agree- 
ment and solidarity of the people and that unity of sentiment 
and purpose so essential to the perpetuity of the Nation and its 
free institutions. 

“We condemn all alliances and combinations of individuals 
in this country of whatever nationality or descent, who agree 
and conspire together for the purpose of embarrassing or weak- 
ening our Government or ef improperly influencing or coercing 
our public representatives in dealing or negotiating with any 
foreign power. We charge that such conspiracies among a lim- 
ited number exist and have been instigated for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of foreign countries to the prejudice 
and detriment of our own country. We condemn any political 
party which, in view of the activity of such conspirators, sur- 
renders its integrity or modifies its policy. 

PREPAREDNESS, 


“Along with the proof of our character as a nation must go 
the proof of our power te play the part that legitimately belongs 
to us. The people of the United States love peace. They respect 
the rights and covet the friendship of all other nations. They 
desire neither any additional territory ner any advantage which 
can not be peacefully gaimed by their skill, their industry, or 


| their enterprise; but they insist upon having absolute freedom 
j} of national life and policy, and feel that they owe it to them- 
|| selves and to the réle of ‘spirited independence which it is their 


sole ambition to play, that they should render themselves secure 
against the hazard of interference from any quarter, and should 
be able to protect their rights upon the seas or in any part of the 
world. We, therefore, favor the maintenance of an Army fully 
adequate to the requirements of order, of safety and of the pro- 
tection of the Nation’s rights ; the fullest development of modern 
methods of seacoast defense and the maintenance of an ade- 
quate reserve of citizens trained to arms and prepared to safe- 
guard the people and territory of the United States against any 
danger of hostile action which may unexpectedly arise; and a 
fixed policy for the continuous development of a Navy worthy 
to support the great naval traditions of the United States and 
fully equal to the international tasks which this Nation hopes 
and expects to take a part in performing. The plans and 
enactments of the present Congress afford substantial proof of 
our purpose in this exigent matter. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


“The Democratic administration has threughout the present 
war scrupulously and successfully held to the old paths of neu- 
trality and to the peaceful pursuit of the legitimate objects of 
our national life which statesmen of all parties and creeds 
have prescribed for themselves in America since the beginning 
of our history. But the circumstances of the last two years 
have revealed necessities of international action which no 
former generation can have foreseen. We hold that it is the 
duty of the United States to use its power, not only to make 
itself safe at home, but also to make secure its just interests 
throughout the world, and, both for this end and in the interest 
of humanity, to assist the world in securing settled peace and 
justice. We believe that every people has the right to choose the 
sovereignty under which it shall live; that the small states of 
the world have a right to enjoy from other nations the same 
respect for their sovereignty and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powerful nations expect and imsist upon; and 
that the world has a right te be free from every disturbance of 
its peace that has its origin in aggression or disregard of the 
rights of peoples and nations; and we believe that the time has 
come when it is the duty of the United States to join with the 
other nations of the world in any feasible association that will 
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effectively serve those principles, to maintain inviolate the com- 
plete security of the highway of the seas for the common and 


; ‘For the safeguarding and quik 
inhindered use of all nations, 


| oat we fi vor i CODSeTViit 
‘The present administration has consistently sought to act nateend resources - th country t! : 
and realize in its conduct of the foreign affairs of the be positive rather than negative. a 
Nation the principle that should be the object of any associ- hold such resources from development | ' 
ion of the nations formed to secure the peace of the world : 


mitting and encouraging their use, sl 

and monopoly in their exploitation, and 

the passage of acts which will ;: mplish the 

affirming the declaration of the platform of 191: 
“The policy of re ! 


i; adhered to 


and the maintenance of national and individual rights. It has 

followed the highest American traditions. It has preferred re- 

spect for the fundamental rights of smaller States even to 

property interests, and has secured the friendship of the people | 

of such States for the United States by refusing to make a 

mere material interest an excuse for the assertion of our supe- 

rior power against the dignity of their sovereign independence. 

it has regarded the lives of its citizens and the claims of 

humanity as of greater moment than material rights, and peace 

as the best basis for the just settlement of commercial claims. 

} [i has made the honor and ideals of the United States its stand- 

‘d alike in negotiation and action. 
PAN AMERICAN CONCORD. : ' — 

4 “We recognize now, as we have always recognized, a definite | ¢ ®dvantages of an advancing civilization have not ac 

| 


HE ADMINISTRATK 


“We tavor the vigorous prosecution 


plans to render agriculture more profitable and 
more healthful, comfortable and attractive, and 
that this should be a dominant aim of the Nation as 
of the States. With all its recent improvement, fa 


rmir 
Piiht 


lags behind other occupations in development as a business 


and common interest between the United States and the other a a a nage ge encrincnge ’ ee es , 
peoples and Republics of the Western Hemisphere in all mat- ee a this fleld hceraoenee ne present ee 
ters of national independence and free political development. Sat caren eee ee ee oe ay oe pt 
We favor the establishment and maintenance of the closest re- | 4° OF Cie fast ¢ mone ss and he Rural ¢ aaa Ss Se Soe eee 
lations of amity and mutual helpfulness between the United | CO@S™ss, the machinery has been created which will 
Sintes and the other Republics of the American continents for | “™@4t available to the farmer constantly and readily. ee 
the support of peace and the promotion of a common prosperity, him at last upon & footing of equality w ith the merchant and 
To that end we favor all measures which may be necessary to the maauencturer Sn securing the an ee ae Se 
facilitate intimate intercourse and promote commerce between | °” = oe Grades and standards necessary to th 
the United States and her neighbor: to the south, and such | @tellsent and successful conduct of the business of a 
international understandings as may be practicable and suitable callers have also been established or are in the ee ee 
to accomplish these ends. ae by law. The long-needed Cotton Futures Ac t, I e¢ 
“We commend the action of the Democratic administration by = Sixty-third Congress, has now been in successful « 
im holding the Pan American Financial Conference at Washing- | 4" fF nearly two years. ; 
t ton in May, 1915, and organizing the International High Com-|, “+ Gin Grades Bill, long needed, and a Permissive W 
mission which represented the United States in the recent meet- | 2OUS¢ nam, intended to provide b a eee women 
ing of representatives of the Latin American Republics at enable the farmer to obtain certificates upon whic 


. . wre salwe ‘es of nev ave bee! apeed bt the 0 se. 
suenos Aires, April, 1916, which have so greatly promoted the secure advances of money, have been p: ate Hou 
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friendly relations between the people of the Western Hemis- | Representatives, have been favorably reported to the Senate, 
phere. will probably become law during the present session of the ¢ 
gress. Both Houses have passed a good-rouds measure 
will be of far-reaching benefit to all agricultural commu 
Above all, the most extraordin iry and signilicant pt 
been made, under the direction of the Department of A 
in extending and perfecting practical farm demonstration \ 
which is so rapidly substituting scientific for empirical fart 
But it is also necessary that rural activitic 


MEXICO, 

‘The Monroe doctrine is reasserted as a principle of Demo- 
cratic faith. That doctrine guarantees the Independent Repub- 
lics of the two Americas against aggression from another conti- 
nent. It implies, as well, the most scrupulous regard upon our 
part for the sovereignty of each of them. We court their good 
will. We seek not to despoil them. The want of a stable, re- 
sponsible government in Mexico, capable of repressing and pun- 
ishing marauders and bandit bands, who have not only taken 
the lives and seized and destroyed the property of American 
citizens in that country, but have insolently invaded our soil, 
made war upon and murdered our people thereon, has rendered 
it necessary temporarily to occupy, by our armed forces, a por- 
tion of the territory of that friendly State. Until, by the restora- 
tion of law and order therein, a repetition of such incursions is 
improbable, the necessity for their remaining will continue. In- 
tervention, implying as it does military subjugation, is re- 
volting to the people of the United States, notwithstanding the 
provocation to that course has been great and should be re- 
sorted to, if at all, only as a last recourse. The stubborn resist- 
ance of the President and his advisers to every demand and 
suggestion to enter upon it, is ereditable alike to them and te 
the people in whose name he speaks, 

MERCHANT MARINE, 


directed through cooperation and organization, 
methods of competition should be eliminated and the « 
requisite for the just, orderly and economical marketing of 
products created. We approve the Democratic administi 
for having emphatically directed attention for 
to the essential interests of agriculture involved in far 
keting and finance, for creating the Office of Markets and R 
Organization in connection with the Department of Agricul 
and for extending the cooperative machinery necess 


veying information to farmers by mean demonstr: \\ 





favor continued liberal provision, not onl 
production, but also for the study and solution of ! 
farm marketing and finance nd f 

ies for improving country life 


Che happiness, comfort and pros] 

development of the city, are alike conserved by 1 

“Immediate provision should be made for the development of | of public highways. We, therefore, favor natior 
the carrying trade of the United States. Our foreign commerce | construction of post roads and roa 
has in the past been subject to many unnecessary and vexatious | 
obstacles in the way of legislation of Republican Congresses. 
Until the recent Democratic tariff legislation, it was hampered 
by unreasonable burdens of taxation. Until the recent banking | 
legislation, it had at its disposal few of the necessary instru- | ! ' : 
mentalities of international credit and exchange. Until the j !t acts as the employer oF tabor, should | 
formulation of the pending act to promote the construction of a and as an example, put into effect t 
merchant marine, it lacked even the prospect of adequate car- | just employment: 


‘We hold tha ife altl 
women and-children of the Nation are its greatest 


in the conservation of these the Fe 





riage by sea. We heartily indorse the purposes and policy of the “1. A living wage for all employees 
pending shipping bill and favor all such additional measures of | “2. A working day not to excee 
constructive or remedial legisiation as may be necessary to re- | rest in seven. 

store our flag to the seas and to provide further facilities for our | “3. The adoption of safet ppl 

foreign commerce, particularly such laws as may be requisite to | of thoroughly sanitary conditions 

remove unfair conditions of competition in the dealings of Amer- | “4. Adequate compensation for 

ican merchants and producers with competitors in foreign “5. The standards of the ‘ Uniform C I 


markets, ever minors are employed. 
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APPENDIX 


Gs provisions fer decency, comfort and 


‘ rte nt « aus should be accorded the mothers of the 

7. An equitable retirement law providing for the retirement 
of superaniunted and disabled employees of the civil service, to 
the end that a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

‘We believe also that the adoption of similar principles should 
be urged and applied in the legislation of the States with regard 
to labor within their borders and that through every possible 
agency the life and health of the people of the Nation should be 
conserved 

LABOR, 
We declare our faith in the Seamen’s Act, passed by the 


Democratic Congress, 
of its enforcement. 

“We favor the speedy enactment of an effective Federal Child 
Labor Law, and the regulation of the shipment of prison-made 
goods in interstate commerce. 

We favor the creation of a Federal Bureau of Safety in the 
Department of Labor, to gather facts concerning industrial 
hazards, and to recommend legislation to prevent the maiming 
and killing of human beings. 

“We favor the extension of the powers and functions of the 
ederal Bureau of Mines. 

“We favor the development upon a systematic scale of the 
means, already begun under the present administration to assist 
laborers throughout the Union to seek and obtain employment, 
and the extension by the Federal Government of the same as- 
sistance and encouragement as is now given to agricultural 
training. 

“We heartily commend our newly established Department of 
Labor for its fine record in settling strikes by personal advice 
and through conciliating agents. 


and we promise our earnest continuance 


PUBLIC HEALTH, 

“We favor a thorough reconsideration of the means -and 
methods by which the Federal Government handles questions 
of public health to the end that human life may be conserved 
by the elimination of loathsome diseases, the improvement of 
sanitation, and the diffusion of a knowledge of disease pre- 
vention. 

“We favor the establishment by the Federal Government of 
tuberculosis sanitariums for needy tubercular patients. 

SENATE RULES. 

“We favor such alteration of the rules of procedure of the 
Senate of the United States as will permit the prompt transac- 
tion of the Nation’s legislative business.. 

ECONOMY AND THE BUDGET, 

“ We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the sup- 
port of the Government, and to that end favor a return by the 
House of Representatives to its former practice of initiating 
and preparing all appropriation bills through a single committee 
chosen from its membership, in order that responsibility may 
be centered, expenditures standardized and made uniform, and 
waste and duplication in the public service as much as possible 
avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step toward a 
budget system, 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

“We reaffirm our declarations for the rigid enforcement of 
the civil-service laws. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

“We heartily indorse the provisions of the bill, recently 
passed by the House of Representatives, further promoting self- 
government in the Philippine Islands as being in fulfillment of 
the policy declared by the Democratic Party in its last na- 
tional platform, and we reiterate our indorsement of the purpose 
of ultimate independence for the Philippine Islands, expressed 
in the preamble of that measure. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

“We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women 

of the country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 
PROTECTION OF CITIZENS. 

“ We again declare the policy that the sacred rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship must be preserved at home and abroad, and 
that no treaty shall receive the sanction of our Government 
which does not expressly recognize the absolute equality of all 
our citizens irrespective of race, creed or previous nationality, 
and which does not recognize the right of expatriation. The 
American Government should protect American citizens in their 
rights not only at home but abroad, and any country having a 
Government should be held to strict accountability for any 
wrongs done them, either to person or to property. At the earli- 
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health in the | est practical opportunity our country should strive earnestly for 
| peace among the warring nations of Eurepe and seek to bring 


about the adoption of the fundamental principle of justice and 
humanity, that all men shall enjoy equality of right and fre 
dom from discrimination in the lands wherein they dwell. 

PRISON REFORM. 


“We demand that the modern principles of prison reform be 
applied in our Federal Penal System. We favor such 


work 


| for prisoners as shall give them training in remunerative occu- 
pations so that they may make an honest living when released 
| from prison; the setting apart of the net wages of the prisener 
| to be paid to his dependent family or to be reserved for his own 


use upon his release; the liberal extension of the principles of 
the Federal Parole Law, with due regard both to the welfare of 
the prisoner and the interests of society; the adoption of th: 
probation system, especially in the case of first offenders not 
convicted of serious crimes. 

TENSIONS. 


“We renew the declarations of recent Democratic platforms 
relating to generous pensions for soldiers and their widows and 
eall attention to our record of performance in this particular. 


WATERWAYS AND FLOOD CONTROL, 


“We renew the declaration in our last two platforms relating 
to the development of our waterways. The recent devastation 
of the lower Mississippi Valley and several other sections by 
floods accentuate the movement for the regulation of river flow 
by additional bank and levee protection below, and diversion, 
storage and control of the flood waters above, and their utiliza- 
tion for beneficial purposes in the reclamation of arid and 
swamp lands, and development of water power, instead of per- 
mitiing the tloods to continue as heretofore agents of destruc- 
tion. We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a 
national problem. The preservation of the depth of its waters 
for purposes of navigation, the building of levees and works o! 
bank protection to maintain the integrity of its channel and pre 
vent the overflow of its valley resulting in the interruption of 
interstate commerce, the disorganization of the mail service, 
and the enormous loss of life and property, impose an obligation 
which alone can be discharged by the National Government. 

“We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan 
for the development and improvement of our harbors and inland 
waterways with economy and efficiency so as to permit their 
navigation by vessels of standard draft. 

ALASKA, 


“Tt has been and will be the policy of the Democratic Part) 
to enact all laws necessary for the speedy development of 
Alaska and its great natural resources. 

TERRITORIES, 


“We favor granting to the people of Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico the traditional Territorial government accorded to 
all Territories of the United States since the beginning of our 
Government, and we believe that the officials appointed to admin 
ister the government of these several Territories should be 
qualified by previous bona fide residence. 


CANDIDATES, 


‘“ We unreservedly indorse our President and Vice President, 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, and Thomas Riley Marshal! 
of Indiana, who have performed the functions of their great 
offices faithfully and impartially and with distinguished ability. 

“In particular, we commend to the American people the 
splendid diplomatic victories of our great President, who bas 
preserved the vital interests of our Government and its citizens, 
and kept us out of war. 

“Woodrow Wilson stands to-day the greatest American of 
his generation. 


CONCLUSION, 


“This is a critical hour in the history of America, a critical 
hour in the history of the world. Upon the record above sci 
forth, which shows great constructive achievement in follow- 
ing out a consistent policy for our domestic and internal de 
velopment; upon the record of the Democratic administration. 
which has maintained the honor, the dignity and the interests 
of the United States, and at the same time, retained the respect 
and friendship of all the nations of the world; and upon the 
great policies for the future strengthening of the life of our 
country, the enlargement of our national vision and the eu 
nobling of our international relations, as set forth above, we 
appeal with confidence to the voters of the country.” 
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The Ashbrook Widows’ Pension Bill. 


ENTENSION OF REMARKS 
os 


HON. WILLIAM 


OF 


OHIO, 


In vue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker; the House an hour ago passed 
the pension appropriation bill, carrying $158,000,000 for pensions 
for the next fiscal year. I offered as an amendment to this bill 
my Widows’ pension bill, but, objection being made, it was ruled 
out on a point of order, and no one ¢an criticize the ruling. I 
um delighted, however, that so soon after the bill making the 
appropriation for the best sort of preparedness—pensions—was 
passed we are to have an opportunity to go on record for one of 
the most meritorious general pension bills ever proposed. I re- 
gret that it comes up for passage at a time when so many 
Members who desired to vote for it are absent, but it is more 
important to promptly pass this bill than it is to await their 
return. 

The bill now under consideration, H. R. 11707, relates wholly 
to pensions of widows of soldiers of the Civil War. The act of 
June 27, 1890, was the first general pension law passed by the 
Congress for the relief of Civil War widows. It barred all 
widows who were married after that date except when it could 
be proven their soldier husband died of disabilities contracted 
in the service. The amount allowed by this act was $8 per 
month, and excepted from its provisions all widows who had an 
income of $250 or more per annum. 

The first law, therefore, pensioning widows of Civil War sol- 
diers was passed 25 years after the close of that great conflict 
between the North and the South. I had the pleasure of voting 
for and helping to pass on April 19, 1908, eight years and two 
months ago, a bill which removed the income-clause exemption 
and increased the pensions of all Civil War widows who mar- 
ried previous to June 27, 1890, to $12 per month. 

When the Sherwood bill was being considered in the com- 
mittee and in the House four years ago many were insistent 
that the soldier’s widow was as well entitled to more liberal 
pensions as the veterans themselves, but it was deemed ad- 
visable at that time to only consider a bill for the veterans of 
the Civil War, with the understanding on the part of many, at 
least, that at a later date in the not far distant future a bill 
would be brought out increasing the pensions of the soldier’s 
widow and removing some of the restrictions in the existing 
law. Since that time there has been a constantly growing de- 
mand to more generously recognize the widows of the old 
veterans. 

About four months ago the House passed a bill without roll 
eall giving a pension of $12 per month to the widows of all 
Spanish War soldiers. It is only 18 years since that brief 
war closed. I voted for this bill and am not finding fault 
because it slipped through so easily. I refer to it only for 
comparison and argument in favor of this bill. It was 43 years 
before the widows of Civil War soldiers received $12 per month, 
and the Spanish War, when compared to the Civil War, was 
but a skirmish. A bill for the Indiana soldiers has been passed 
at this session and I believe is now a law. 

I have the proud honor to be the author of House bill 11707, 
which was selected by the committee from over 25 widows’ pen- 
sion bills introduced by Members from more than a dozen States, 
as being the bill measuring nearest up to the best judgment of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, who carefully considered 
these bills and unanimously agreed to report it to the House. 
I might also say that, while I am a member of this committee, 
I asked no member of the committee to favor my bill and the 
motion to accept it was made by a Member who had a Dill 
before the committee. The chairman of the committee, that 
grizzled and beloved old veteran, Gen. SHEeRwoop, delegated me 
to take charge of the bill, and I have faithfully attempted to do 
so to the best of my ability. 

I wish here to pay just a word of tribute to that grand old 
man, although I know that it is not necessary to eulogize Gen. 
SHerwoop in this House. Very few of the Members of this 
great body ever were more generally ‘loved and admired than 
my distinguished colleague, and it is with supreme sutisfaction 
the House has learned that he has reconsidered his determina- 
tion to retire from public service and ts a candidate for reelection. 
The ninth Ohio district will honor itself more than it will my 
colleague by sending him back to Congress as long as he lives, 
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bill also restores the pensionable status to remarried widows 
who ay have received a divorce from a later husband when 
the cause for divorce is shown to not be her fault These two 
provisions of section 2 are plain siinply justice and, I take it, do 


not require further elaboration and certainly no apology. 
Section 3 raises the marriage restrictions from June 27, 1890, 
to June 27, 1905, or for a period of 15 years. Under the act of 
June 27, 1890, no widow who married a soldier after that date 
s entitled to a pension. There was possibly good cause at that 
ime for this restriction, for it is Claimed young women quite 
often marricd old soldiers largely because of the prospect of 


‘curing a pension. Special acts have been passed for a number 
r widows who were married since the passage of the 
act of 1890, about 26 years ago. No woman who married a 
soldier during the past 11 years or who may hereafter marry a 
soldier will be entitled to a pension. No woman who has married 
a soldier during the past 26 years can be charged with having 
inarried the soldier with the expectancy of receiving a pension. 
The committee believed, therefore, that it was fully warranted 
in lifting this restriction for a period of 15 years. 

Many complain because the age is placed at 70 before a pen- 
sion of $20 per month is given on the grounds that a compara- 
tively few live to or beyond the age of 70. Others complain 
because the marriage restriction is not brought down to a later 
date. If it would cost the Government no more to place the 
age limit at 60 and to raise the marriage limitations to 1915, or 
to make it $30 per month instead of $20, the committee would 
have been pleased to report such a bill, and I am sure that 
(‘ongress would pass it. Each year, however, adds tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to the pension eost which many believe is al- 
ready very generous. No general law will mete out strict justice 
to all, but this bill will bring relief to thousands of deserving 
widows, and those who are not beneficiaries will surely not 
selfishly begrude the benefits it will bring to others because it 
does not happen to benefit them. An arbitrary line must be 
drawn somewhere, and I believe the provisions of this bill will 
bring, in the aggregate, greater benefit to the Civil War widows 
than any bill which has ever been proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will make more happy hearts and 
homes in this broad land of ours than any piece of legislation 
that has been or will be passed by the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
and I believe no Congress ever enacted into law as much whole- 
some legislation as #he present Congress. My whole heart has 
been wrapped up in this bill. If all of the Members of this great 
body could read the thousands of pitiful, pleading letters I 
have received during the past three months from helpless and 
dependent old women from every <tate in the Union, I do not 
believe there would be a vote against the bill. I have as 
nearly as was possible answered all such letters whether from 
Maine or California with as much consideration as I would 
from an old widow who lives in my home town. 

We are appropriating by the hundreds of millions for pre- 
paredness, but to my mind no equal amount of money appro- 
printed for preparedness will do as much good in the interest 
of preparedness as the cost of this bill which is about half the 
cost of a battleship. Young men will more quickly enlist in 
the service of our country when they know that should disease 
or death overtake them that © grateful Government will provide 
not only for their own necessities but their wives and helpless 
children as weli. A man who offers his life to defend his 
country can not be too generously rewarded by our Govern- 
ment, and the woman who gives the tender care and devotion 
of a loving wife to that man -vhen sickness and death come is 
equally entitled to our generous consideration. My friends, 
the one who dares death to give birth to a boy who enlists to 
protect our Nation and our possessions, and who when disease 
and death raps at the door of the sick room of the old soldier 
is there as a ministering angel—the wife and mother—should 
not suffer for the bare necessities of an humble existence in 
the richest and most powerful Nation in the world. God bless 
nnd protect, and may we provide for these poor old women 
who have done so much for us and for whom we have done so 
little. 

Mr. Speaker, I think you will bear me out when I say I have 
for more than three months hung about this Chamber like a 
hungry dog to the only bone in sight, watching, waiting, hoping, 
praying, pleading impatiently for the time to come when this 
bill might pass, But few Members have been here for the past 
two weeks on account of the attractions at Chicago and St. 
Louis. I dared not leave lest an opportunity would be missed 
to call up and pass this bill. I had longings not only to go to 
your State, Mr. Speaker, but back to my district. We have a 
primary election in Ohio soon. I have a worthy opponent who 
thinks I have been here long enough and would like to draw my 
salary. In fact, this appears to be the paramount issue, if I 


may judge by his campaign letters, in which he recites thi 
amount of salary I have received, clerical allowances included. 
My good friend and opponent races up and down the district un- 
hindered and unmolested, as is his right and privilege, urging 
the people to have me come back and live with them. I would 
rather, however, remain here, 500 miles away, on duty, as I have 
been constantly for the past six months, helping to pass impor- 
tant administration measures and be able to secure the passage 
of the widows’ pension bill than to be reelected to Congress. It 
may be that I have been here long enough and drawn salary 
quite sufficient, but I think my old soldier friends back home 
know that no one or two termer would ever have been able to 
do as much for them as I have done. When the Ashbrook 
Widows’ pension bill becomes a law I will feel that I have been 
honored far beyond my due and will be willing and content to 
accept the verdict of approval or disapproval, as the case may 
be, at the approaching primary. I propose, however, to stick 
to the job until this bill is passed by the Senate and signed by 
the President and is the law of the land, primary or no primary, 
opponent or no opponent. 

I wish here to acknowledge my thanks and obligation to those 
gentlemen who have assisted me in handling this bill, and also 
to that prince of good fellows and the soldiers’ and soldiers’ 
widows’ good friend, Col. John McElroy, of the National Tribune, 
for creating favorable sentiment for this bill. 

There are some who delight to loudly and eloquently proclain) 
their allegiance to the Stars and Stripes and their great ad- 
miration for the heroes who have defended it, but when it comes 
to giving practical demonstration and expression of their ap- 
preciation, they take to the woods or throw stones. Eloquence 
and honeyed words may sound pleasant to the ear, but it takes 
bread and butter to nourish, sustain, and keep life in the body. 
To whom does the hungry old woman offer her most fervent 
prayers and thanks and feel most deeply indebted; to the man 
who praises the heroic deeds of her soldier husband and vainl) 
attempts to flatter, or to the man who seeks to place a $20 bil! 
in her hand every month that she may buy food and clothe he: 
frail old body? I may be prejudiced, but as I see it the best 
money spent by this Government is that paid for pensions to the 
soldiers who offered their lives as a sacrifice and to their wives 
and dependent children. And of all pension legislation enacted 
or proposed none is more meritorious, righteous, or just than 
this widows’ pension bill. 

I consider it an honor to be dubbed “ Pension Bill,” as IT am 
often facetiously and sometimes disparagingly called. The pas- 
sage of this bill and the knowledge that I have and hold the 
gratitude of the old soldiers and their widows, to whom the 
Nation’s gratitude is forever due, will be a monument to my 
memory more appreciated by me than bronze tablet or marble 
shaft. 





Widows’ Increased Pension Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Rerresenratives, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if the pending measure 
to increase pensions for the widows of soldiers of the Civil War 
becomes a law, it will afford relief to four classes of widows: 

First. It will increase the pension of a widow who was the 
lawful wife of a soldier during the period of his service in the 
Civil War from twelve to twenty dollars per month, no matter 
what the age of such widow may be. There will not be many, 
however, of this class who will be benefited by this law, for those 
who were the wives of soldiers during the period of the Civil 
War have for the most part passed away. 

Second. This bill, if it becomes a law, will give a pension of 
$20 per month to all Civil War widows who have now reached, 
or may bereafter reach, the age of 70 years who are now on 
the pension rolls, or who may hereafter be placed thereon. 

Widows of Civil War soldiers were not pensioned at all until 
1890, nearly 25 years after the close of the war. Those who 
were then pensioned only received $8 per month, which was 
increased to $12 per month in 1908. 

Third. This bill also restores to all widows of Civil War 
soldiers who were dropped, or who may hereafter be dropped, 
from the pension roll by reason of their marriage to another 
person, who is now or may hereafter become a widow by reason 


—— a 


of the death of her husband, or who may be divorced 
own application, her former pensionable status. 

Fourth. This bill raises the marriage limit 15 years by pro- 
viding that all widows of Union soldiers will be entitled to the 
benefits of its provisions who married prior to June 27, 1905, 

There is every good reason why this bill should become a law 
There is no good reason why it should fail. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890, which was the first act grant- 
ing pensions to the widows of Union soldiers, it was provided 
that no woman who married a soldier after that date, and be- 
eame his widow, should be entitled to a pension, unless it could 
be shown that he died from some wound or disease received by 
him in the line of his duty as a soldier. The theory upon which 
this restriction was placed in the act of 1890 was that women 
would become the wives of old soldiers for the sole purpose of 
obtaining pensions upon the death of their husbands. This act 


of 1890 also provided that if a widow of a soldier should re- | 
marry after the death of her former husband, she thereby sur- | 


rendered whatever pension that may have been given her under 
the provision of that act, and this restriction was put in that 
bill upon the theory that her second, or subsequent husband, 
should be charged with the duty of her maintenance through 
life and of providing her with means of support after 
decease. 
either of them, it seems to me that it is now high time that they 
should be removed. 

There are hundreds and thousands of Union soldiers who 
became widowers after 1890 who were at the time in the very 
prime of their life. There were also hundreds and thousands 
of the widows of soldiers, who became widows after the law of 
1890, who were in their prime. It was the most natural thing 
in the world that these widows and these widowers should want 
to remarry. Many times the soldier widower married a soldier’s 
widow. Many times a soldier’s widow married a man who was 
not 2 soldier. In either event, as a price of her second betrothal 
in marriage, she surrendered the pension that she was receiving 
or was entitled to receive. 

In the lapse of 25 years many of these good women became 
widows again. With 25 years of labor and trial, and again 
widowed, they find themselves helpless, without physical strength 
to earn a livelihood, without means of support, and without rela- 
tives or friends to aid them, and with only the poorhouse to 
afford them a refuge. 

There are hundreds and thousands of women who married 
soldiers of the Union Army after 1890 who became the real 
mothers to the children of these soldiers by former marriages, 
contributing a mother’s love and a mother’s care to the rearing 
of these children, and fitting them, as only a mother can fit 
them, for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. There 
are hundreds and thousands of these women who became the 
wives of Union soldiers after 1890 who did it with no thought 
of money recompense, for they knew that they could not be 
pensioned under the then existing law, who gave years and years 
of their lives to the care and comfort of the old veterans of the 
Civil War. Each and all of these women now widowed, or who 
may hereafter become widowed, are entitled to the generous 
bounty of this Government that was made possible through the 
heroic sacrifice and devotion of their husbands. 

Women are no less patriotic than men, and their patriotism 
should receive the same recognition that is accredited men. 
And, whether it was the wife who gave her husband to become 
a soldier at the outbreak or during the Civil War, or whether 
it was the wife who became a mother to the infant children of a 
soldier of the Civil War by a former marriage, or whether it 
was the wife who cared for and ministered to the wants of her 
soldier husband during the 25 years of his decline, each and 
all as they are left in their old age helpless and alone should 
be aided by the Government, and this aid should come as a 
recognition of their womanly worth and patriotic devotion. 

At this time, when the thunder of war is being heard around 
the world and when its awful carnage is threatening our own 
fair land, and when we are appealing to the entire citizenship 
of our country to be prepared, what greater incentive can we 
offer or what brighter inducement can we hold out than to say, 
not only by words but by deeds, to the flower of this country 
that, if you enlist in your country’s cause and the fates of war 
decree that you shall not return to your fireside as the pro- 
tector and provider for those who are near and dear to you, the 
Government for which you gave your last full measure of devo- 
tion will see to it that those you left behind will not be left to 
the cold charities of a pitiless world but, on the other hand, 
they will receive some measure of support from the Govern- 
ment’s generous bounty. 

Whom do we find opposing this measure? 


There has been 
but one test vote on this bill. 


Thirty-two members of this body 
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upon her | arose ft 


his | 
If there ever were reasons for these restrictions, or | 


re 


| boundless resources are too great for 


j cian; and the genius of our people has no superior on the fa 





1 Opposition to its becomins law. ° I 
that but 1 of these 32 appeared up t] Kt i S 
other 3L appeared upon the Democratic sid I 
for the Republican who voted ag i I 
the Democrats who voted against it \ 
this vote affords at this particular tit \\ 
Democratic Party QO] las a 
the following: 


We renew the da P ' ID 
oO generous pensiol 


to our record of performance in tl 


And here on this floor wit! 


¢ 


declaration is adopted we behold a bi M 
the part of the Democratic majority this HH é 
of their members declare their u » tl 
increase provided for in this measure, 

This performance, however, is in keepir vith t 
formance of the Democratic Party) h refere! » | 
legislation, and I do not believe the assertion will be seri 
disputed that if the survivor of the Civil War had depe 
upon a Democratic Congress giving him a pensi he we ‘ 
have been pensionless for all time. While it that so 
pension bills have passed Democratic Congresses, it is lik 
wise true that no pension bill has ever passed b; majority « 
| Democratic votes. In other words, if it had not been for 
Republican votes, which are always practically unanimous up 
these measures, there never would have been a single pension | 
passed by a Congress with a Democratic majority 

The pension act of May 11, 1912, received in this Hye 
its passage 176 votes for and 76 votes against. Of th L76 
aflirmative votes 109 were Republicans and only G7 of th 
affirmative votes were Democrats. Yet the Hous 191 
Democratie. Of the 76 votes that were cast against this m« ! 
every one was furnished from the Democratic side. Again, 1 


Sherwood bill, when it first passed this House, was passed 1 
vote of 229, made up as follows: One Socialist, T6 Det 

and 152 Republicans. There were just exactly two Republic: 
that voted for this bill for eve ry De 
Yet at this very time the House wis 


mocrat that voted fo 
o to one ID 


almost ty 


cratic. Against the Sherwood bill there were 93 vo i oft 
were cast by Republicans and 86 by Democrats. 

Our Democratic brothers have been shedding | ( 
these last two or three days during the consideration { 
bill, because, forsooth, the Republican platfor dop 
Chicago failed to mention the subject of pension The Rey 
lican Party does not have to write a declaration favoring p 
sions in its platform. It measures its record for the old soldi 
and his widow by deeds and not by declaration. It has be 
Republican votes in this Congress that have written every pet 
sion law upon the statute books that was ever placed tl 


Platform declarations are idle when they are 


not followes 


by action. The old soldier throughout the country knows 
has been his friend in the past; he likewise knows upon 
he can depend in the future, and he would rather have the record 
of deeds done in pension legislation by the Republican Parts 
than all the high-seunding phrases that can be coined by t! 
or any other Democratic administration as to what they will do 
in his behalf. 

I sincerely hope that the time may come when our ¢ 


country, through its Representatives in this body, will be of 
mind upon this question of caring for the old soldier 
pendents and when there will be no one to raise his 
opposition to the discharge of this sacred duty. 


Widows’ Pension Bill. 


MARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix tue Hovwvse or 


EXTENSION OF RI 
CULLOP, 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, June 19, 191 
Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I am elad to have the ¢ ppo 
nity of voting for this measure. Its passage by this Congr 


thousands of people in this 


will be hailed with delight by 


country who believe in doing justice to a most rthy « ( 
citizens, 

We live in the greatest, the richest. and most powerful ec 
try in the world; its possibilities no man can appre rate 
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of the eart! Our capacities are expanded year by year by the 
inconquerable spirit of our people, until now we lead the world 
n product ind furnish the example for the other nations to 


the conquests of civil life which make a people 


We hor the defenders of our country and recognize their 
rio j rendered when perils threatened our national 
‘ ( I heroie services of the men who preserved our 
vhen disut was imminent we recognized as the 
be tion bestowed upon our people, and we cherish 

t ‘eatest heritages of posterity. 

Their sacrifice, their courage, their heroism, records the most 
examples ever emblazoned upon the pages of history. 
Che arned not only our gratitude but their own immortality. 
Phes ied our Government from the pitfall of dismember- 

ve opportunity for us to unfold the wonderful poss!- 
ilitic ich have made us the envy of the world. They for- 
buried the hepe for the dissolution of the union of the 


and reared the banner of liberty so high that the hand of 
an never touch nor tarnish it. 


The men who bared their breasts to the pitiless lead of a 
courageous enemy deserve the praise and generosity of a grate- 


ful people who appreciate their patriotic services. They made 
patriotism mean something and proclaimed to all the world the 
Union of the States is and shall be indivisible. 

This great Nation, by far the richest in the world, must not 
and will not be parsimonious with them. It must and does 
declare to the world its recognition of their achievements, the 
result of which is beyond the computation of the finite mind. 

An undivided country, a united people, an imperishable union, 
marching onward and leading the nations of the world in work- 
ing out the destiny of the human race are the fruits of their 
imperishable victories. 

Good women made great sacrifices and bore burdens that 
tested human fortitude when they surrendered their loved ones 
to the country’s call, when they turned from womanly duties to 
men’s toil; when they nursed the sick and wounded, cared for 
the broken in health, the crippled carried from battle fields, and 
fed the hungry. Gratitude demands and patriotism requires 
that we make substantial provision for them to lighten their 
burdens as they travel onward to the gaping tomb which awaits 
to receive them. Justice and humanity demand that the pen- 
sions of widows over 70 years of age be increased from $12 to $20 
per month, and that the marriage embargo of 1890 be repealed 
and the later date of 1905 be substituted therefor. The liberty- 
loving people of this great Nation will commend this measure 
and approve its early enactment into law. 

Out of the bounty of our boundless resources we should show 
our appreciation and bestow our testimonial for their sacrifice, 
their loyalty, and their patriotism. Their interest in the pres- 
ervation of the Union by the care of those who survived the bat- 
tles waged when its life was in the balance deserves generous 
recognition at the hands of a grateful people who are the re- 
cipients of a princely heritage as the result of the victories won. 

Our Nation has been more generous in this regard than any 
other in the world, and for this reason it has cultivated and 
stimulated the spirit of patriotism, which is stronger and more 
earnest bere than can be found elsewhere, travel the world 
over. 

Because of this policy, if an assault be made on our flag, 
more volunteers from the civil walks of life would freely re- 
spond to repel the attack than for a similar purpose in any 
other nation in the world. 

We rejoice in this fact; we encourage the thought because it 
is a distinguishing trait in which every true American takes 
pride and to which he can point with pardonable exultation. 
Streaming from every parapet in this great country, from ocean 
to ocean, from the Lakes to the Gulf, we see the flag of this 
Republic, with its stripes of white and red and its starry field 
of blue, representing the sisterhood of 48 States, containing a 
population of more than 100,000,000 people, who rejoice as one 
man over the triumphs of these gallant men in the days when 
the life of the Nation was in peril. It is most fitting, therefore, 
that we offer substantial recognition as the evidence of our sin- 
cere appreciation of their unselfish services. 

From the foundation of our Government down to the present 
time we have paid approximately in pensions $5,000,000,000, A 
far greater sum than that paid by any other Government, but 
it has been money well spent—money paid as an inspiration to 
patriotism, cheerfully expended by the gratitude of a liberty- 
loving people. It has inspired patriotism and made the citizen 
know that when he offers his life as a sacrifice in defense of his 
country the people will appreciate his patriotism; that a grate 
ful Government will recognize his services and reward his 
courage. 





This policy has fortunately saved this country from th 
pense of a large standing army, discouraged the spirit of mili- 
tarism, which has been the bane of European countries, where 
military chieftains brood over battle fields and widows and 
orphans- protest in vain. It has cultivated the spirit of pa- 
triotism in every citizen in the land, who stands ever ready to 
tuke up arms in defense of his country and do battle for its 
preservation, and when peace is restored to return to the civil 
walks of life and follow their pursuits. Aye, this policy has its 
reward, a most glorious reward, one that inures to the promo- 
tion of the common welfare of the greatest Republic in all the 
tide of time, a policy that assures the perpetuity of our Nation, 
the greatest in the world. 





Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 
OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or REepresENTATIVES, 





Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this bill. 
While this Congress has been very liberal indeed in granting 
pensions, and I feel that no just complaint can be made that 
it has in any sense been penurious, and, so far as I am concerned, 
it can not be too liberal. 

I believe in pensions; I believe in protecting in every way pos- 
sible those who protected and defended the Nation whenever 
necessary. I have voted for every pension bill so far that has 
come up for passage in this session, both general and private, 
including the allowance of pensions for the widows of the 
Spanish-American War veterans, also the old Indian fighters, 
and for increases reported by this committee. I did it because I 
thought it right. 

I think this bill, which provides for the widows of the sol- 
diers of the Civil War, is a good and wise act and in keeping 
with the feelings of the American people on such matters. 

This bill increases the pension of a widow who was the law- 
ful wife of a soldier during the Civil War from $12 to $20 per 
month, and it also provides for $20 per month to all Civil War 
widows who are now on the pension rolis or may be hereafter 
placed on the pension rolls. I do not believe that any furir- 
minded man can say other than that this is just and equitable. 
It was many years after the close of the Civil War before the 
widow of the old veteran was placed upon a pensionable basis 
or given a pensionable status. I have never felt that this was 
an act or an oversight that we could be particularly proud of, 
for it has always seemed to me, or at least ever since I have 
been old enough to investigate such matters, that the widow of 
the man who risked his life for the protection and preservation 
of the Nation was entitled to some consideration and recognition 
at the hands of the Government when she is left upon her own 
resources. In thousands of cases she has been left prematurely 
upon her own resources, because of the broken health of the 
husband caused by such service. 

The committee having charge of this bill has wisely said that 
$20 per month for a widow who is 70 years of age means less 
than $12 per month for younger women who are still able to work 
and support themselves. Under the law as it now exists, a 
widow who may have married again is dropped from the pension 
rolls. She may have made a wise choice in her second mar- 
riage and married a most exemplary citizen; but not possessed 
with much of this world’s goods. Death may again visit her 
domicile; she is the widow of a civilian, not a soldier. Al- 
though she may be destitute, she is deprived of the small annuity 
allowed her as the widow of her soldier husband. She may have 
made an unwise choice in her second marriage, for we must 
admit that all men are not model husbands. A divorce from her 
second husband would not restore her to her former status of 
a pensioner under the present law, but this bill makes provi- 
sion that in case of a remarriage, upon the death of her second 
husband she is restored to her former rights as the widow of the 
soldier husband; also, where the unfortunate widow marries 
the second time and is divorced upon her own application, she 
is restored to her former status under the provisions of this bill. 
This is just and equitable. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal said about the act of 
1890, which provides that no widow who had married a soldier 
after June 27, 1890, was entitled to a pension. There were prob- 
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ably at that time good reasons to be assigned why it was neces- | ed the said soldier or s subs ent ta 189 
sary to pass that act. I do not care to discuss that, because so to a pension under th ON lhis < 
far as L am concerned it is past history. That was 26 years ago those good women who rried ¢ \\ 

this month, and as I have said that the reasons for passing it 1 they were in need tle path 


in that form might have been good and they might not have been. | ministrations of a loving wife. Many of these vet 


Every Congressman knows that many special acts have been | suffering from ailments directly « ( y 
passed during the past few years for widows who were murried their military o1 val service, but notwit 
since the passage of that law. } good Women were willing to become their const 
This bill raises the marriage limit 15 years, or until June 27, | and to assume the responsibility and duty of « . 
1905. IT am glad to support a measure which raises the limit | soldiers in their failing health til such time as ¢ 
or the date nearer our own time. } called to their final reward. But lb s¢ these angels of 
The Nation has come to believe that it owes much to these | took up these burdens at a dat bse t to tl ear ) 
women for their self-sacrifice; that no longer should they be | they were denied the right of a widoy Phe prov 
looked upon as objects of charity. It is a debt of gratitude that therefore, gives to those good women whe diers 
we owe them, and we are doing but our duty when we make such | sailors prior to June 27, 1900, t! 
provision as this bill contains for their old age. the widows of all other veterans, 
That it will take a little more revenue to meet this increased | I have a deep place in my heart for thoss 
expense there is no doubt, but as the committee has well said: i bravely sent their husbands and sons and 1 


It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of fight for the preservation of the Union, and who without fl 
a that would be pores many times = cost should a — jing or quailing took up their duties where they left fy ; 
occur. All patriotic men will enlist more freely in defense of their wo Mmselves to be womet f etal and of the crent 
country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them their showed ™ ees am a Be ee a } ee et} 
widows will be gencrously cared for by a grateful Government. It is moral and physical courage. I also have great respect for thos 
the wife and the mother who sets the light in the window and pa- | good women who took upon themselves in after years the respor 
tiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and broken-in- : 
health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 
defend the old flag and the Nation’s honor with his life’s blood. It is | 
the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes of the past, | 
the present, and the future. It is the wife who gently ministers in 


sibility of ministering and caring for those brave veterans 
their declining years, and I am happy to know that this bil 


provides for them. 


Mr. Speaker, to support this bill is a privil as I believe it 
loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger stalks : a 7 UPI sae : , : a I oa : 
into ihe humble home and bears away her companion and support, | tO be my duty, that is extremely pleasing to me. I hope t 
leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has no one |} Senate will see fit to give the bill early and favorable consid 
to turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her loved ion and that it shall become a law before the close of { 
one served most faithfully and loyally. This bill seeks to attest in a tion and that i : = steal P 


. > . e ’ ,orrTg 
small degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty Nation for the frail | Of Congress. 


old woman left behind.” 
I hope this measure will pass this session of Congress and 
become the law. 


The Widows’ Pension Bill. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


areca 


HON. C. W. RAMSEYER 


} ’ 
} 
oF OF IOWA, 
HON. ISAAC BACHARACH, In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
OF NEW JERSEY, Saturday, June 17, 1916. 
In rue House or Representatives, Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inva 
ensions, of whic have » honor to be a member, presen 
Monday, June 19, 1916. Pensions, of which I have the honor to be a member, | { 


the consideration of the House a bill to increase the pensions « 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, the debt of gratitude which | widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. This b 
this great country of ours owes to the “ Boys in Blue,” who, } prepared with great care, and represents the unanimous 
when duty called, left every comfort and happiness of home and | ment and sentiment of the committee. Widows of veterans o 
community to take up the dangers and rigors of war that the | the Civil War did not receive any pension until 1890, and the 
Union might be saved, is seconded only by the benign recog: | then allowed them only $8 per month. The pensio: 
nition which she owes to the mothers, wives, and sweethearts of | was increased in 1908 to $12. 
those gallant men, who have since become their widows, many This bill gives $20 per month to the widow who was the wife 
of them who are now too old to longer perform labors which | of a soldier or sailor during his service in the Civil Wa 
will help in their support in their twilight of life, and who— | same sum to a widow of a Civit War veteran who has reached 
and justly so—are too proud to beg. or shall hereafter reach the age of 70 years. Another provision 
These good women shared equally in the heat and burdens | of this bill is that a soldier’s or sailor’s widow who | los 
of those days that so sorely tried men’s souls. Many of them | shall hereafter lose her right to pension because of her m 
were left at home to care not only for themselves but for their | riage to another person shall, upon again being widowed, be « 
children, and they were forced to take up the duties of sup- | titled to have her name restored on the pension roll. Heret 
porting their homes where their fathers, husbands, and sons | fore a widow of a soldier or sailor was not entitled 
had left off to answer the call to arms; and by their vigorous } sion if she married subsequent to June 27, 1890. Under 1 
energy and untiring efforts they were able to keep up their | bill such a widow is entitled to pension if her marriage to t 
homes during that mad struggle for existence and the trying | soldier or sailor was prior to June 27, 1905. Th 
times that followed. 


i 1 


1 for wid 


is 


to a yx 


is bill doe 


change pensions to orphans of Civil War veterans. 
The bill provides that the sum of $20 per month shall be paid This is no mere gratuity extended to the widows of the 


to the widow of any officer or enlisted man in the Army or Navy | veterans of that great war, but the demands of justice require 
who was his lawful widow during his service, and that the rate | that the bill should speedily pass this Congress, We tall 
of pension for a widow who has reached or shall hereafter reach | great deal these days of preparedness. In cases of emerge 
the age of 70 years shall be $20 per month. this country has always relied on the volunteer soldiers, sa 

It provides further that any widow whose name has been on |} our citizen soldiers in such times have never failed the count: 
the pension roll, and whose name has been dropped by reason | with their all of property and of iife. A just and gratefu 
of her remarriage to another person, who has since died, shall | country can best show its appreciation of such sacrifices by 
be entitled to have her name again placed on the pension roll a? | making generous provisions for the widows and orphans o 
the rate she was formerly pensioned, unless she is entitled to a | those who offered their all in response to their country’s call 
greater amount under section 1 of the act. And this provision | At this time, when young men are invited and urged to tra 
is extended to those widows whose husbands died of wounds, | themselves for any future emergency, let us assure them by 
injuries or disease incurred during the period of their military | the passage of this bill that if their lives are sacrificed in «i 
or naval service, but who were deprived of pension under the | fense of our flag, their loved ones will hav 
act of March 3, 1865, because of their failure to draw pension by | care of this great Republic. 


. . tect ic ‘ 
the protection : 


reason of their remarriage. A further consideration should prompt us to be geners 
The bill provides also that any widow who married a veteran | toward the widows of the veterans of the Civil War. That w: 
o soldier or sailor prior to June 27, 1905, shall have title to pension, | not only the greatest war in which any citizen of the Repub! 


to commence from the date of filing of application, after the | was ever called upon to do and to dare, but up to that period w: 
passage of this act. Heretofore the widow of a soldier or sailor ! the greatest and bloodiest war of all times, whether judged from 
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of that war I desire to quote to you 
fought on the side of the Southern Con- 
» for many yeurs was a distinguished and hon- 


from the loss of money and property. | 
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The veterans of our Civil War are rapidly passing from our 
| midst. They lived during—yea, they made—a great epoch of 
| our country’s history. The following table shows the loss and 


| nereentage of loss to the pension roll by death of Civil War sol- 








red Member of this House, but he also, who when our country’s | dier pensioners from the year 1911 to 1915, inclusive: 
for volunteers to relieve the oppressed in Cuba, was | Losses to pension roll, 1911 to 1915. 
i the first to offer his services to President McKinley. te _ ae Re lta aa ——— a ~ 
Gen. Joe Wheeler says: Onroil | Loss by | perce: 
. : 7 | Yea at begin-| death ioe 
i t lled and wounded if the battles of the French and | ear ning of | during | age o 
Indian wv take the aggregate killed and wounded in the War of 1812, | year. year. | 3s 
take thi sregate killed and wounded in the Mexican War, take the 
gregate killed and wounded in all our wars with the Indians and = — z= oA ere —neaes 7 a 
ount to less than the killed and wounded in Grant’s army in the 9 562, 61 35, 24: 9 
ruggle from the Wilderness to Spotsylvania. The killed and wounded | SEE totes sbnosaneenaepesiieans nee petoeppeseinnttas py 2 62 
the Federal Army in six out of nearly a thousand severely contested | Igig-77771717077022.77TTTTIIIIIIIIIIII 497,203 | 30008} 7.2 
truggles during the four years of war fs as follows: i ctudsdnncissebinls +éanpnie tihaniadbenaieaanamaidal 462, 379 33,039 | 7.3 
M eiahaees ite 7 _ ee esses} MMR TIIG a0 oss pnnninie ance xpnciine cinema eos i039 | 38, 235 | 8.4 
Seven Days’ Fight. -- eles OLLIE CI IES 9, 291 | 
Chiekar aug Seed eS Se oe a ae siptiaiennneieimemiaaits . 3%, 906 | ca f z ee aes eee ean ee : ae . 
tatictem eee ieee or eee. Sues re ae pee arg ee FO 11, 426 Chere has been objection to the bill on account of the cost. 
Gettysburg .....-..--_..--------.----------------------- 16, 426 | This objection has been completely answered in the committee's 
Wilderness to Spotsylvania paneer eter enensettsepnento never n ras 24, 481 | report, in the following language: 
In the battle of Marengo the French lost in killed and | 


wounded, 4,700; the Austrians, 6,475. In the battle of Hohen- 


linden the French loss in killed and wounded was 2,200, the | 
({ustrian loss was 5,000; at Waterloo Wellington lost 9,061 in | 


' 


killed and wounded, Bliicher lost 5,613, making a total loss of 
the allies, 14,674. By comparison we see that in the greatest of 
battles fought an European soil the loss was nearly 2,000 less 
than the loss at Gettysburg, and nearly 10,000 less than the loss 
of the Federal Army at the Wilderness and Spotsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to incorporate in the 
Recorp certain tables furnished by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, showing the liberal aititude of our Government in pen- 
ms toward the veterans of all our wars: 


Sf 


The following table, furnished by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
ws the amounts paid by the Government in pensions to soldiers, 
ailors, and marines, their widows, minor children, and dependent 
relatives, on account of military and naval service since the foundation 

the Republi 
War of the Revolution (estimated)... _--_-- $70, 000, 000. 00 
War of 1812 (eervice pension) .............. ; 45, 972, 895. 76 
Indian wars (service pension )_.._................._. 13, 315, 227.19 
War with Mexico (service pension) -.----_-__-_-_- 49, 618, 948. 68 
ivil War ; shits eamadiniaiennieatan onsite 4, 614, 643, 267. 43 
War with Spain and Philippine insurrection. .__. £9, 944, 441. 84 
Rewind Tite aiccteccniscnbcdrtninscittaieitadtatidaantates 35, 472, 408. 77 
Unclassified sshsaientpnetncainaivascepapiestlaliy kipchlep tanidansimsdaine 16, 508, 447. 41 
TR tous ets eaabisdienameadaetianniictaael metitieimiaivicinmnsnaniiinn. ey ny Se, Obes Oe 


fhe following table, also compiled from the annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, shows the number of pensioners on the roll, 
the annual value of pensions, the disbursements on account of pensions, 
the number of original applications filed, and the number of original 
claims allowed each fiscal year from 1879 to 1915, inclusive: 









} | 

oe | Tote! Total 
Number ities _}| number | number 
seta eiaie | of pen- | Annual value | paren ey of appli- | of claims 
a | sioners of pensions. enstens. ~ | ¢ations | allowed, 
| onthe } — filed, | original. 

roll, j original. 
<i Bs sinciincspallaaecapa 
' 

S79 ..| 242,755 | $25,493,742. 15 | 733, 664,428.92} 57,118 31,345 
MD cacnsseoceesses 250,802 | 25,917,906.60 | 56,689, 229. 08 141, 466 19, 545 
Ea: | 268,830 | 28, 769,967.46 | 50, 583, 405.35 31, 116 27, 394 
a -| 285, 697 29, 341,131.52 | 54,313, 172.05 40,939 27, 664 
a ais clndabnaieindceiedl | 303,65 32, 245,192.43 | 6_, 427, 573. 81 48,776 38, 162 
LABL.. .cccccccccccces | $22,756 34, 455,600.35 | 57,912, 387. 47 41, 785 34, 192 
) | 38,999,985.23 | 65, 171,937.12] 40,918 35, 767 
44, 708, 027. 44 64,091, 142. 90 49, 895 40, 857 
52, 824,641.22 | 73,752,907.08 | 72,465 55, 194 
i 92 | 78,950, 50L 67 76, 726 60, 252 
64, 246,552.35 }| 88,842,720.58 | 81,220 51, 921 
+f 72,052, 143. 49 | 106,094, 250. 39 105, 044 66, 637 
, 16 89, 247, 200. 20 | 117, 312, 690. 50 605, 941 156, 486 
-seneenn 876,068 | 116,879, 867.24 | 139, 304, 147. LI 246, 638 224, 047 
cascacseesens 966,012 | 130,510, 179.34 | 156, 906, 637.94 119, 361 121, 639 
cnanntel |} 989,544 | 130, 120, 863.00 | 139, 986, 726. 17 57, 141 39,085 
seseeeonaen | 970,524 | 130,048, 365.00 | 139, 807, 788.78 45, 361 39, 185 
WeDinchenctonmecesé | 970,678 | 129,485, 587.00 | 138, 215, 174.98 42, 244 40, 374 
s 976,014 | 129, 795,428.00 | 139, 949, 717.35 50, 585 50, 101 
RON 993,714 | 130, 968, 465.00 | 144, 651, 879. 80 48, 732 52, 648 
ecachcachecerahavcee 4 } 991,519 | 131, 617,961.00 | 138, 355, 052.95 53, 881 37,077 
DON 993,529 | 131, 534,544.00 | 138, 462, 130.65 51, 964 40, 645 
ee ere 997,735 | 131, 568,216.00 | 138, 531, 483. 84 68, 373 44, 86 
els Rate nnee minced 999, 446 | 132, 152, 800.00 | 137,504, 267.99 47,965 40, 17. 
FSSA eS 906,545 | 133, 029,090.00 | 137, 750,653.71 62, 325 40, 136 
ER sin statin ttiteie. dal 004,762 | 154, 130, 203.00 | 141,093, 571.00 55, 794 44,296 
_ a 998, 441 | 136, 745, 295.00 | 141, 142, 861.33 62, 841 50, 027 
1K 985,971 | 136, 237, 749.00 | 139, 009, 288. 25 37, 212 34,974 
967,371 | 140,850, 880.60 | 138, 155, 412. 46 43, 619 29, 945 
es eo old 951, 687 | 159,495, 701.00 | 153,093, O86. 27 46, 619 87, 691 
ishemenne 046,194 | 160, 682, 870.32 | 161, 973, 703.50 35, 789 45, 085 
) Sant 921,083 | 158, 332,391.82 | 15 , 974, 056. 08 31,777 28, 027 
a ee 892,098 | 154, 834, 237.80 | 157, 325, 160. 35 30, 601 25, 519 
i2 ie 860,294 | 151,558, 141.40 | 152,986, 105.22 27, 692 22, 777 
l 820, 200 | 171, 490,784.82 | 174, 171, 660. 80 27, 856 19, 346 
. ee 785, 259 | 166,449, 333.96 | 172, 417, 546. 26 33, 869 19, 287 
SERRE . chia vets one 748, 147 | 161,172, 441.78 | 165, 518, 266.14 28, 110 17,112 


Does not include 72 peasioners, class, “ Brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters” 
under “general law,” formerly carried on the New York agency roll. 





It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort ef 
| preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a crisis 
occur, All patrietic men wili enlist more freely in defense of thei: 
| country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them 
| their widows will be generously cared for by a grateful Government 
| It is the wife and the mother who sets the light in the window «nid 
| patiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and broken 
| in-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 
| defend the old flag and the Nation's honor with his life’s blood. It is 
the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes of the past, 
the present, and the future. It ts the wife who gently ministers in 
loving tenderness to the old comrades when the dread messenger stalks 
into the humble home and bears away her companion and support, 
leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has no one 
| to turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her loved 
one served most faithfully and loyally. ‘This bill seeks to attest in a 
| small degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty Nation for the frail 
old woman left behind. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill should pass. I hope there will not be 
a vote in opposition. In conclusion I wish to quote you the clos 
ing paragraph of Lincoltn’s second inaugural address. It is 
true and applicable to-day as it was when it was first uttered 
on March 4, 1865: 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in th 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the wort 
| we are in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan, to de al! 


| which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our 
selves and with all nations. 


j « 








Widows’ Pension Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA. 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this Nation will not 
have discharged its just obligations to its defenders until this 
bill providing for the further relief of the widows of the vet- 
erans of the Civil War and the bill already passed by the House 
and now pending in the Senate, granting a pension to the 
widows of the soldiers of the Spanish-American War and their 
minor children, shall have been enacted into laws. 

Whatever may have been the justification for the law passed 
26 years ago, denying a pension to widows who were married to 
soldiers after January 27, 1890, no reason can now be shown for 
its continuance. The surviving soldiers of the Civil War have 
long passed from the strength of manhood to the feebleness of 
their declining years. They have laid down the sword to rest 
upon the supporting staff in the sunset of life. The firm, reso- 
lute steps of vigorous youth have given way to the faltering 
tread of advancing years. The ravages of time have reopened 
the wounds of battle, and the infirmities of age have aggravated 
disease and disability, brought on by hardship and exposure. 

The woman who has lived with the soldier during all tly se 
declining years, and faithfully nursed him, cared for him, :t- 
tended him through disease, the infirmities of old age, and the 
trials of his helpless dependency, has performed a duty as 
patriotic as the soldier upon the field of battle, and for which 
she is deserving of a pension as a just reward for faithful 
service to her country. 

The constant care, the patient attention, the devotion 
in attending these soldiers who have become helpless and <e- 
pendent from wounds and disabilities, aggravated by old age 
and advancing years, are services which ean not be measured 


of years 








—— ee 





in money or compensated for by a pension. 
| still be remaining. 


A debt of gratitude 


will 
The soldiers in the time of their healt 


h, in the vigor of their 


young manhood, at great sacrifice to their families as well as 
themselves, have given their services and the best of their lives 
to their country, and by reason of wounds and of disabilities 
resulting from hardship and exposure, they have been dis- 


abled from providing for those dependent upen them in their 
old age, and for their support after they are gone. The pay 
of soldiers is merely nominal and in no way commensurate with 
the value of the service performed. Pensions are, in a way, 
deferred payments in discharge of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment to its defenders, and distributed to meet the wants and 
needs of soldiers in their dependent and declining years, 

Pensions are not only granted to soldiers for their own sup- 
port in the days of their impairment and old age, but are, as 
well, for the support of their families and those dependent 
upon them. Every reason that exists for a pension to soldiers 
exists for a pension to their widows who are left the bread- 
winners after the soldiers have gone. While the soldier lives, 
he may be able with his own labor to contribute to the support 
of his family and these dependent upon him, but after he is 
gone his mite is withdrawn. The widow and her family must 
still live, and even with the same pension paid to the soldier 
the widow is left more dependent than before. The soldier's 
pension should be substantially continued to the widow instead 
of cut off or reduced. 

But there is another and a higher consideration due to woman 
than support as a widow. She is entitled to a pension in her 
own right for heroic and patriotic service in the hour of her 
country’s need. The woman who remains at home to care for 
the soldier's family and to take his place to fight the battles of 
life for those dependent upon him, has performed a duty as 
brave and courageous as ever a soldier who won the honor of 
his country upon the field of. battle. The woman at home who 
weeps in silence, while cheering the soldier on to victory, has 
served the country as bravely in war as ever its heroic defenders 
in arms. But the poet has already told my story of the heroism 
of woman and her service to her country: 

The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
Une starry teardrop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 


Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband's sword 

"Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 

What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred bleod as e’er 

Was poured upon the fleld of battle! 
The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on freedom’s field of honor! 





Weman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
In roe Houser or Representatives, 
1916. ‘ 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement made | 
by me before the Judiciary Committee June 1, 1916, in advocacy 
of the adoption of a Federal amendment for equa! suffrage. 

Statement made before the Judiciary Committee is as follows: 

“Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the question of woman suffrage in my State has come along so 
rapidly that possibly my vision has been warped a little bit on 
what ought to be done on the subject. When the mutter first 
came before our people years ago it was looked on as a good dea! 
of a joke. In the assembly at that time the proposition got 2 
votes out of 150, or maybe 100; two years afterwards the matter 
came back to the legislature and it lacked only two votes of hav- 
ing 2 majority; two years afterwards the matter came back to 


09 
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Thursday, June 
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the legislature and it got all but two votes in the . 
In a period of six years the whole p : 
had been changed on that question 
“Mr. NeELson. How do you: 
in such a short time? 
<¢ Mr Ey LNS We have a 


Women, fine, 1 ‘ he Woth 
in the State—and we believed that possibly we got goo 
voting there it would « ir polities 


in local matte 


“Mr. CaRaw Ay, Do you not tl s 
of your State to say that they were so 1 | it tl had 
to bring the won | 
State? 

“Mr. Evans. I do not think it is a slan : 

“Mr, Caraway, It certainly is not a good 
them. 

“Mr. Evans. I do not know wil th 
State, but if you know anything about politics you know 
sometimes in local matters there are influences at work whi 
control the election of all the minor offices, the so-called immot 
interests and the other interests that surround them It wus 
the women who put those people out of control of such affair 

“Mr. Caraway. Your proposition is that ne 1 t 
women to put a certain class of people out of control? 

‘Mr. Evans. We did need the women to help is do Ul yes 
and much good has resulted from the fact that ‘women | 
suffrage in our State. 

“Mr. Wituiams. Do you not think that won 
on all moral questions than the men? 

“Mr. Evans. I think so; yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Everybody knows that the larger p« 
of the women is good. 

“Mr. Evans. I am willing to confess that is true In 1 
State no political party ever adopted a platform for woman 
suffrage until four years ago. In the Democratic conventior 


the first convention in which we had a contest over it, I wus 
for suffrage. I would like to have you pardon the use of the 
personal pronoun, but I made a fight on the floor of the conven 
tion for it and had convention adopt a platform for in 
suffrage, and convention in the State immediately fol- 
lowed. They they had to if they met with any ( 
They did follow, so that we out there are for woman suffrage 
every single platform has included it. As I have told you, it 
got every vote but two in the legislature; we then submitted it 
to the people and the amendment carried overwhelmingly last 
fall. 

“Mr. Caraway. I can not understand why it was necessary 
to have the women help purify politics if such an overwhelming 
majority of the men were susceptible to this influence. Why 
could not the men have purified politics without the interf 
ence of the women? 


Lue 
every 
knew 


’ 


a 
i 


“Mr. Evans. Well, it was the result of the development of 
that sentiment and because I think we were making some prog- 
ress in the Northwest. I do not know about other sections of 


the country, but I know we are progressing out there. 
gestion has been made that made the subject of 
party politics, and some of us feel some little resentment toward 
somebody who comes out and makes a fight against 
who have been in suffr simply because w 
are members of the Democratic Party. If you will pardon the 
use of the personal pronoun, let me say again that I made a 
fight in the convention for the carrying of this proposition 


The sug- 


this has been 


those of us 


favor of woman 


uge 


iha 


the platform, and my colleague, Mr. Strout, who is wit! 
introduced the resolution in the legislature that carried the 
constitutional amendment. So the two of us have had me- 
thing to do with the granting of woman suffrage in Montana, 
Now, they tell me that some of the members of the Congres- 
sional Union are ¢ me, and in that connection I arm 
minded of a story told an Irishman who was captures 
Indians in the early days. They tied the Lrishman up to a tr 
danced war dances around him, jabbed knives ir to him at ! 
drank his blood. The Irishman finally said, ‘I do not vive a 
blankety-blank about your kiyiing, but I do not like to | uck 
for the drinks every time.’ 
“It seems to me that if a few v nm are going to1 

against members of the Democratic P ur t 

to meet with much snecegs, or if they 1 
| bers of any other part The majerit f t ( 

to vote for those me hi | bes we e the 

United States of America, and they e not so ve 

cerned with anything else, no matter what p 

represent. I cun appreciate that some of t £ 

southero districts have territorial conditions that ! 

ours and they may not want this matter. However, I a: 
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fident it is a matter that should be passed. 
be fair with ourselves and with our country, and for one I am 
in favor of reporting the resolution, and as long as I am here I 
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I think we want to | 


shall continue to urge a vote on the proposition and will keep | 


working to that end until it becomes a law.” 


Efficiency of the Department of Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


D OLNEY, 2p; 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. RICHAR 


or 


In toe Hovse or RepresenraTives, 


Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to insert the following 
letters and papers pertaining to the efficiency in the Department 
of Commerce: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECKETARY, 
Washington, June 13, 1916, 
Ifon. RreHarp OL? 


uy, 2d, 
fiouse of Keep sentatices, Washington, D. C. 
My Iran CONGRESSMAN: On June 6 Hon. JoHN J. RoGers, of Massa- 
lusetts, caused to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
"300, certain remarks, in which he reflected very severely on the 


ommercial attaché service of this department. The inclosed article, 
which was printed in the Annalist for March 6, will give the facts. 


I wish you would read so much of Rocers’s statement as refers to 
this subject—it is but brief—and perhaps you will see your way to 
eplying to It, using the material herein. 

My chief purpose, however, ts to hand you copy of letter sent by 
me to Mr. RoGers on the 12th, and to suggest that if you do see fit 
to take the matter up, possibly you can have my letter to him inserted 
n the Recorp. There haye been few worse cases of absolute 


niis- 
representations than Mr. RoOGERS’s speech, so far as it relates to the 
commercial attachés, and it would be very simple for you to knock it 
ut and show up the complete untruthfulness of what he says. 

Yours, very truly, 


WILLIAM C, REDFIELD, Secretary. 


JUNE 12, 1916. 
llon. JOHN J. ROGERS, 
liouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have read with deep interest your re- 


nuarks In 
of 


the CONGRESSIONAL Record of June 6 referring to the service 
commercial attachés conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
stic Commerce of this department. Your information seems so wide, 
so varied, and so far exceeds that which I possess that I trust I may 
be pardoned for addressing you in the public interest some questions to 


tue 


which I beg your direct and categorical replies: 

(1) Kindly say exactly in what ways do “these 10 men (commercial 
attaches) hinder the work of the consuls.’ Kindly give one or more 
nstances in which any commercial attaché has hindered the work of 
iny consul. No such case has ever been reported to the department ; 
rather the reverse, 

(2) Kindly give citations of time and place showing “ repeated cases 


where a commercial attaché would ask a consul to collect information 


for him bearing upon a certain subject,” and state the actual cases 
wherein “the attaché, without giving any credit whatever to the con- 
sul, would forward the information to the Department of Commerce 


and it would be blazoned ferth to the country with a great hurrah.” 


(3) Kindly say what consuls and where have “ notified the attachés 
that they no longer could do their own work and that of the attaché 

well.’ Please name the consul or attaché concerned. In view of 
the 


publicity given the statement by you doubtless your informant on 
this alleged matter will probably not object to our knowing his name. 
Kindly transmit it to me, that the matter may have closer inquiry. 
No such case has ever come to my knowledge save through your lips. 


(4) Please name the attachés who ‘ were selected for political rea- 
sons,” and kindly say on whose authority the statement is made. 

io) You are invited to name the attachés who “ had no apparent 
qualifications for the task to which they are assigned.’ How do you 
now this? What qualifications do you suggest for a commercial 
ttaché, and which of these qualifications are not required by this de- 
partment? Have you read the examination papers showing what is 
required from an attaché? 

(6) Name the attachés who are not able to speak “the tongue of 
the country’ to which they were sent or a language current in com- 
mercial circles therein. Is there one such? 


On whose authority do 
you say “ knowledge even of the tongue of the country were apparently 
not deemed essentials to appointment”? The reverse true. The 
facts were available to you. Please give particulars details to 
justify your statement. 

(7) On what authority do you say the commercial attachés “ have 
official standing abroad"? All the attachés are accredited through 
the Department of State and by a ruling of that department rank 
after the first secretary of the embassy or legation. The facts are 
available and ore the reverse of your statement. 

(8) Kindly state a case to verify your Statement that any “ foreign 
government can not understand why they are in the country at all.” 
fo what government do you refer? If you prefer not to mention any 
government, kindly state the source of your authority, that inquiry may 
be made, 

(9) Under foreign governments is it always “the practice” to place 
the commercial attaché service under the direction of the foreign min- 
istry? Your alleged information seems so complete that I ask yon to 
kindly tell me what other countries have commercial attachés, and how 
many and how controlled. 


is 
and 
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(10) What did the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
determine with reference to the commercial attaché service? 
(11) What did the national foreign trade council, from whom 


States 


you 


| quote, say about the commercial attaché service? 


(12) What did the American Manufacturers’ Export Association sa 
about the commercial attaché service? 

(13) What special and direct service 
your own city was rendered by a 
acknowledged by the manufacturer? 

I hope you will not be too busy to answer fully the questions asked. 
You are invited, nay, you are respectfully challenged, to publicly state 
the truth, and the whole truth, respecting what the commercial attaché 
service has accomplished. The facts are open for all the world to know, 
and are available to you as a public man. Tell them without fear 
and favor. I purpose to do so not only because there is nothing in 
them to be concealed but because the business world has the right to 
know what has been done for them and how it has been done. The 
record is one of which this department and the country bas just reason 
to be proud and your attack upon it is most welcome as affording a 
basis for bringing the truth to light. 

Yours, very truly, 


y 


to a large 
commercial 


manufacturer 
attaché and 


in 
publicly 


Wr.LiAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary 


WHERE GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS MEET. 
Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, in the 
Annalist, New York, Morday, Mar. 6, 1916.) 


Six lines are printed in the form of a ‘‘ Trade opportunity” in the 
daily Commerce Reports, and new orders from a Portuguese firm come 
to American producers aggregating over $100,000. 

A stiggestion is made by a commercial attaché to a European monarch, 
and a preferential tax working against America is removed and orders 
for mene thousand tons of coal follow. A new market has thus been 
opened. 

In South America a commercial attaché cooperates with large Ameri- 
can interests, and a new sme!ting industry is brought to the United 
States. By it credits are opened here permitting foreign purchases 
heretofore impossible. 

In Asia a commercial attaché cooperates with an American salesman, 
and orders for the machinery equipment of two cotton mills result. 

A department circular brings to a southern city a large order for hos- 
pital equipment from Her Majesty Queen Olga of Greece. 

The facilities of the service in New York are put at the disposal of a 
visiting Russian buyer, who places an order for 40,000 bales of cotton 
per annum for five years. 

An Australian buyer landing on our west coast is met by salesmen on 
his arrival through the advance action of the service; he buys double 
the amount he had expected to purchase in America. 

Information gained in Central America through a traveling “ special 
agent” provides new sources of logwood supply for an American in- 
dustry requiring that product. 

These incidents represent in different ways some results of the various 
activities of the department’s service. They are not complete, for the 
illustrations could be indefinitely muitiplied, but they are typical of the 
results which the work of the department secures. 

The operations of the Department of Commerce in advancing Ameri- 
can trade may be classified as direct and indirect. In the former are 
those services whose work immediately promotes commerce and industry. 
The latter inctudes the services which assist and safeguard the commer- 
cial operations which the other services enhance. In the former class 


[Article by 


may be reckoned the Buceau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Fisheries; in the latter class the 





Lighthouse Service, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Navigation 
Service (which includes the Radio Service), the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, and the Bureau of the Census. 

The services which work for the direct advance of commerce may 
themselves be divided into these which are purely promotive and those 
which operate through research. The latter lay foundations for industry 
and trade. The former develop the work upon these foundations. 

PROMOTIVE WORK. 

Taking first the directly promotive work, in which the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is the spearhead of the department, 
let us see how this is carried on. It operates through two forces— 
che foreign force and the domestic one—and each has a threefold 
character—the general staff, the local units, and the traveling staff. 

Abroad the general staff consists of 10 commercial attachés, stationed 
at Petrograd, Rotterdam, London, Paris, Peking, Melbourne, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, and Rio. These are trained men, familiar 
with the commercial methods of the countries to which they are as- 
signed, speaking their language or the language current in commercial 
circles therein. They are accustomed to export trade and give their 
whole time to the single duty of promoting American commerce. 

The local foreign force consists of the United States Consular Serv- 
ice, comprising several hundred active men stationed all over the 
world. This force is under the Department of State, but works in 
cordial cooperation and in daily touch with the Department of Com- 
meree. Let those, if any there be, who think the Consular Service 
the refuge of worn-out ministers and political hacks forget this moss- 
back viewpoint and bring their judgments up to date. The Consular 
Service is alert, active, capable; every day it brings definite good to 
American business through its intelligent and earnest work. 

The foreign traveling staff of the department consists of its ‘* com- 
mercial agents.’ These are specialists in some particular line of in- 
dustry. Being familiar with that special business as it is conducted 
at home, and having made a careful review of it before they leave, 
they go abroad and proceed from country to country hunting for op- 
portunities in that line. On their return they go through the ranks 
of the industry here informing that portion of our business world 
of what they have learned abroad.- Officers of this special service are 
now working in India, the West Indies, South America, Japan, China, 
and South Africa. 

The domestic general staff of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Cemmerce is at its main office in Washington. There it receives the 
information coming daily from all over the world through the sources 
above named, adds to it knowledge obtained from foreign commercial 
and technical publications, and puts this into the hands of American 
producers throughout the land. 


COOPERATION. 


The local domestic force consists of eight branch offices of this service, 
located in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. Each of these is in charge of a trained 


- 
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rhe commercial agents on their return are sent throughout the coun- | ¥ that 
try among the industries in whose interest they have specially studied | °°.” ae 
abroad to lay the of their work before these industries, as has | ¥™ 
been already indir ( A special officer is detailed to go throughout With 
the country, meeting manufacturers in many lires for the sole purpose; . ' °°’ 
ol « jaining to them how to develop export trade. +} : eee 

\!l this is supplemented by the publication of one of the most valuable | ; = ; 
daily papers of its kind in the world, the daily Commerce Reports. This . Sie t 
is not the old Consuiar and ‘Trade Reports under another name. It Is | Qo ye oN : Se ees 
its child and suc sur, bit the child has outgrown the parent, who b - 
wonld hardly recognize his offspring. It is no longer i oa : . +) * 
tributed, for men place a higher value on a publicati l¢ g ‘ 
pay. About 5,000 copies go each day to public and se in its aire 
of information, libraries, boards of trade, universiti: : 
with other pu tions Ss thing over 9,000 copies wr } —_ camer 
actual subseribers, who pay $2.50 a year for the paper 

It would be easy to fill this number of The Annalist and others with How the Progressives Were Betrayed at Chicago. 
the letters from the subscribers to this little daily who speak of its | : 
value to them: | 

“A manufacturing house writes that it has just delivered to a 
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7 cents to get the order, as the name was given them by us. at 

hosiery manufacturer writes the branch office in Atlanta that he had 7 

the day before received an order for about a thousand dozens from Y WW ) T> tT) \7 Y 

Santo Domingo, obtained through the use of our Trade Opportunities. | i O N ° ‘) [ L L, | A M I ‘ i) ) L\ L A wl ) 


To another branch office a subscriber states that he bas soouer or 


Russian firm $2,500 worth of merchandise, saying it cost them 


or 





it 









































’ 
later secured business from about 20 per cent of the Trade Opportuni O! MISSOURI 
ties published in the Commerce Reports, and that one of these has | = . 
brought him business from India amounting to about $3,000 a month. | N THE HOUSE Ol R PRESEN VES, 
‘In Ohio a manufacturer says he is now receiving the fourth order | 
obtained from a party with whom Trade Opportunities brought him Thru l Jw ) role 
into touch. The St. Louis office is told that a firm in their district 
had secured a customer who had been purchasing from ten to eighteen Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under I e ven to t 
thousand doliars per annum, and a large machinery house informed my remarks. I desire to quote a 1 
us that our service had put them in touch with at least five countries | : ae : 4 : 
at little or no cost to them, and that they were at the time of writ- | Me Wwspaper, the ini sas City Journa of June 20 
ing working on a cable order started through our Trade Opportunities | the true story of the Progressive convention at C 
system, which cost them approximately 25 cents postage and a few The arti ee is as foll 
cablegrams. Tee as 
“The consul general at Copenhagen in January writes that as the } {From the K City J 1, 7 ! June 20 
result of the publication in Commerce Reports of Trade Opportunities | Brrr Moose > READ) » ¥ { 
and other articles much new American. trade was opened there, cover- | BRAND HIM AS G i 
ing such lines as canned fruit, molasses, typewriter parts, grass seed, DELEGATES TO NAT! 1L CONV: ION I | 
salmon, fruits low-grade butter, flour, curtain poles, egg albumen, BETRAYED. 
twine, leather, and dress goods. The service does nothing whatever to Tisieont — - + PD P 
further the sale of war munitions of any nature.” Se ee ea ee c c< ; 
Special supplements, each relating to one country, are frequently | Seas aS dps. 
published with Commerce Reports. These are numbered in succession, | the Coat rarer = 7 ens 
so that as they accumulate they can be bound into a volume for each } hi dato eae Pepto oe Aided 
separate country, which will represent our continuous commercial touch | “ereushly attened. P 
with that country through a series of months or years. | ._ Fifty pioneer | : oes - 
; ’ there were a few who w “ # lO W 
COMPETITIVE GOODS. | Theodore Roos: t na y of i 
» colonel Ons pe r called h 
A special point is made of collecting samples of the foreign-made | a ul die : 
goods which are either sold in competition with our industries or which | ~ Other members declared that the steam rolli1 ef 
it is thought can be advantageously produced here. Full details of | aineinee tien in Ch Sia ae aed ener ae os 
prices, sizes, weights, materials, designs, ete., are obtained with each | Roosevelt was scornt idiculed. and , 
sanmiple. About 350 specimens of such foreign cotton goods, poplins, ceaanietne ene ; lt ee oe 
etc., were shown during February and March in the New York oifice | dog than vote Rooseve rhis remark w 
in the customhouse. They were previously exhibited in Boston. As | ae » Hag a i clas 
this is written a collection of hardware and tools made in the markets | inde sion Chi. cas ane ™ 
of England, Holland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Brazil, Peru, - The Chair 1 ae ok Te 
and Uruguay, comprising several thousand specimens, accompanied by | to get ti a aad of the Ch ; i 
the foreign catalogues, is being prepared for exhibition at the New York | recog! cad anie 3 delegate yi 
office. It will be shown later in 18 or more prominent cities. Speci- said ‘sae eg nein, 
mens of a like character are being collected in other countries, | ated ah tonere & | 7 ‘| oc 
Business houses which ure interested in any particular market are in- | nizes Mr. Garfield,” although Mr. Gar 1 we 
vited to so inform the service, which records their names and fur- | pecides demanding tl anit 
nishes them directly with any special information concerning that | Mr. G —ae ‘ ' 
market which may come. Of course, some information reaches the serv are aaa ca fect be was aati 4 
ice which is not intended for the use of our international competitors. | Mr. Gaetiets- wn r of the : ‘ 
It may_be noted here that these same competitors pay us the compli- | the Chair. ; 
ment of seeking to learn the knowledge we acquire. onfidential « a Sere I 
lars are therefore sent in particulir cases to al) houses interested ir ; 
subject matter. A recent circular of this kind brought to the notice of | 
our manufacturers a cablegram from a consul general abroad giving | as : 
the name and address of a foreign buyer of paper. The reply to this , 
circular said that an American house had, by reason of it, secured an | —s , 
order for $20,000 from the person named in it. This branch of our oe 
service, like every other, is cpen to any American house that wishes it. 5 > ' ( 
There thus exists at nome and abroad an efficient, trained, commer. | ; 
cial organization, active and zealous in the development of American | Kew 21! S 
business. en eo ; ™ ; 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR SERVICE. ‘ - - aa ta 6 aa } 
The service is happy in the recognition by the commercial world of | telegram was hek ck un 1 few 1 ; 
what it has done and ls daily doing, Most of this work is new. ‘wo | order to keep the delegates from uominating ano 
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It was charged that Chairman Raymond Robins didn’t put the vote 
for adjournment, but in a most high-handed and wholly unwarranted 
manner slapped the gavel down on the rostrum and declared the con- 
vention adjourned. 

It was admitted that Gov. Hiram Johnson’s nomination would prob- 
ably result in the reelection of Woodrow Wilson, but the members of 
the Progressive committee of Jackson County declared that that was 
# matter of no concern to them whatever. 

The plattorm, speakers declared, was not satisfactory to the major- 
ity of the delegates, and there were evidences on all sides that some 
one had pussy-footed with this new Progressive platform. It was not 
the great challenging human document, calling for human rights, such 
as the platform of 1912. There were many things that were left out. 
rhere were many undesirable things that were put in. The referendum 
and recall plank of 1912 was ignored. For this platform dickering an 

using finger is pointed at George W. Perkins, who is generally re- 
garded as the sly fox in the whole proceedings. 

SIDETRACKED THE PARTY. 
rheodore Roosevelt was accused of having passed up the Progressive 
Party for the last two years. Instead of boosting his party, he devoted 
his time to talking preparedness and Americanism, and in other ways 
flirting with the Republicans. 

After talking for three hours, during which time the Jackson County 
Progressives exhausted their supply of insanitary adjectives in describ- 
ing the person and the general characteristics of Theodore Roosevelt, 
«. (. Outhier offered a resolution to be forwarded to the Progressive 
national committee. Several of the cooler heads thought that the reso- 
lution was a little too strong. c 

Some one suggested that the resolution shouldn’t antagonize the 
national committee, 

“Oh, give ‘em hell,’ shouted another Progressive in a disgusted tone. 

What do we care for the national committee?” 

J. P. Fontron thought that it was not time to adopt such a drastic 
resolution, He said that Roosevelt had not yet positively refused to 
accept the nomination. There was a chance that he might run, At 
this point everyone laughed. 

The Outhier resolution was read. It follows: 

“Resolved, That we indorse the principles enunciated in the platform 
adopted by the recent Chicago convention and the nomination of John 
i. Parker, of Loultsiana, for Vice President. . 

“Resolved further, That we deeply deplore the conduct of the officers 
of the national convention and their advisers, which prevented the 
nomination of a candidate for President upon the declination of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; and we call upon the national committee, at its meet- 
ing on June 26, to nominate a tried and true Progressive like Gov. 
Johnson, of California, or Hon, Victor Murdock, of Kansas, for Presi- 
dent, and we pledge such nominee our loyal support. 

After this resolution had been read a representative asked how they 
were to know that Gov. Johnson or Victor Murdock wouldn't desert 
the party, just like Roosevelt had done. Assurances were given that 
Johnson and Murdock died game at Chicago and were on the level. 

RESOLUTION IS TONED DOWN. 

rhe resolution, however, was not offered. It was considered better 
to adopt one in milder form. ‘The resolution finally adopted follows: 

‘Resolved, That we indorse the principles enunciated by the recent 
Chicago Progressive convention and the nomination of Theodore Roose- 
velt, of New York, for President and the Hon. John M, Parker, of 
Louisiana, for Vice President; and 

“Resolved further, That in the event of the declination of the nomi- 
nation by Col. Roosevelt, we call upon the national committee, at its 
meeting June 26, to nominate a true and tried Progressive like Gov. 
Ifiram Johnson. of California, or Hon. Victor Murdock, of Kansas, 
for President, and we pledge such nominee our loyal support.” 

rhe meeting adopted the resolution unanimously, although a majority 
of those present believed that the first resolution should have been 
adopted, It was taken for granted by them that Roosevelt is not going 
io accept the Progressive nomination, and there is no use in wasting 
words over the matter. 

The hat was passed for a collection to enable the committee to tele- 
graph the resolution to John M. Parker, of Louisiana. L. A. Laughlin, 
chairman of the meeting, said that the resolution would be the means 
of comforting Mr. Parker, who, it was admitted, must feel decidedly 
uncomfortable in the present state of affairs. 

L. A. Laughlin, J. P. Fontron, C. R. Pence, and C. C. Outhier, all 
delegates to the convention, did most of the talking, although 8S. J. 
Williams, a pronounced Roosevelt man, John A. Kerr, another who is 
still loyal to the colonel, and J. M. Jackson, who is emphatically op- 
posed to the colonel, did some talking, too. W. O. Cardwell also bam- 
mered an attack on Roosevelt. 

While S. J. Willlams was praising Roosevelt for the things he has 
done, J. M. Jackson groaned heavily, and finally thundered out: “ Oh, 
write it in a book and let's go on with other things.” 

Mr. Williams made the interesting statement that “ Charles Evans 
Hiughes has 38,000,000 German-American votes in his vest pocket, and 
that’s about all.” 

Mr. Cardwell declared that Roosevelt had stabbed the Progressives in 
the back. “ We were stabbed when we had no opportunity to defend 
ourselves,’ Cardwell shouted. ‘“ We got it in the neck and we might as 
well admit it.” 


ce 


FOOL CARDWELL TWICE? NEVER! 


Cardwell asserted that the “dirty work” at the Progressive conven- 
tion was planned at the Gary dinner of the “ Invisible Government,” 
which on that oceasion had Roosevelt as a guest of honor. “A man can 
fool » once,” Cardwel said. “but he can't do it the second time. I 
am against Roosevelt. He is a traitor.” 

«. (. Outnier declared that the steam roller at the Progressive con- 
vention rolled 2 to 1 better than fhe steam roller at the Republican 
convention four years ago “And 90 per cent of the delegates,” Outhier 
continued, “ didn’t wake up to the fact that they were in a steam roller 
convention until they had been rolled upon.” 

Outhier charged that the whole matter was prearranged, and that 
George W. Perkins, who controlled a telephone line to Oyster Bay, knew 
that the Progressives were being ditched all along. 

When the meeting broke up the representative Bull Moose of Jackson 
County had virtually decided that another national convention ought 
to be held and in the event of this not being practicable, then the Bull 
Moose should vote fer Bull Moose electors, regardless of a beheaded 
tieket, and thus keep the party intact. 

‘Wil the Progressives in other States do the same thing? ” was asked. 

‘Sure, they will,” was the assurance from a half dozen of the local 
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Widows’ Pension Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINCOLN DIXON, 


OF INDIANA, 


In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad of the opportunity to 
vote for this bill that will give to the widows of soldiers of 
the Civil War an increase in their pension, and will also give 
to a large number of worthy widows now deprived of a pen- 
sion under existing law an opportunity to secure a pension. 
This bill will give gssistance by an increase of pension and will 
also give pensions in the following cases: It will give to every 
widow who was the wife of the soldier during his service in 
the Civil War an increase in her pension from $12 to $2 
per month. This will also apply to those women who will 
hereafter become widows who were the wives of their soldier 
husbands during the period of their service in the Civil War. 
This measure will also give a pension of $20 a month to all 
Civil War widows who have now reached or who may hereafter 
reach the age of 70 years, who are now on the pension rolls 
or who may hereafter be placed thereon. In addition, this bill 
will restore to all widows of Civil War soldiers, who were 
dropped or who may hereafter be dropped from the pension 
rolls by reason of their subsequent marriage and who are now 
or may hereafter again become a widow, to their former pen- 
Sionable status and a pension upon application. Another pro- 
vision, and a very important one, is the provision that any 
widow who married a soldier prior to June 27, 1905, shall have 
title to pension under the provisions of the act of April 19, 
1908. Such are the provisions of this meritorious measure. 

Personally I would have been glad to have seen no restriction 
by reason of age and have given this increase at once to all 
widows, instead of limiting to those of 70 years of age or over; 
but legislation can never in every particular please all, and I 
rejoice to support this bill and hope for its early enactment 
into law. 

I was for six years a member of the Invalid Pensions Com- 
mittee of the House. During that service that committee re- 
ported the bill that became a law increasing the pension of 
widows from $8 to $12 a month. We supported the McCumber 
bill, that gave increased pension, based upon age, and reported 
and passed in the House the Sulloway bill, increasing the pen- 
sions allowed under the McCumber law. In the Sixty-third 
Congress the Sherwood bill became a law, and this was the most 
liberal pension measure yet enacted, but the soldiers were de- 
prived of its full benefits by its amendment in the Senate. The 
Senate amendment provided that the disease or other causes 
resulting in disability to perform manual labor should be 
traced to Army service before the allowance of $30 per month to 
those who were unable to perform manual labor. 

On the 30th of June, 1915, there were 748,147 pensioners 
upon the roll, and of this number 691,606 are pensioners by 
reason of the Civil War. Of this number 396,370 are soldiers, 
289,218 are widows, 275 are nurses, and the remainder are 
soldiers’ dependents. Of these widows 281,827 were, June 30, 
1915, drawing a pension of $12 a month under the general pen- 
sion laws and 2,404 were drawing the same amount under special 
laws. The total amount paid to the widows for the year ending 
June 30, 1915, was $41,561,924. 

By the passage of this bill we not only honor the memory of 
the soldiers dead, whose widows we thus assist, but we impress 
upon the soldiers living our gratitude for their valor and service 
in time of need, and give them the assurance of the Nation’s 
watchfulness over their widows when they are deprived of their 
husbands’ support. The widows are entitled to this considera- 
tion. Most of them are advanced in years and many have no 
other income than their small pension. Their husbands came to 
the support of this Government in its hour of need, and it is 
the duty of a generous Nation to save their widows from want 
and afford them the comforts of life. This is not a measure of 
charity but an act of justice; not as a matter of sympathy but 
a token of gratitude. The people do not begrudge this money 
for the care and comfort of these widows. They remember the 
hardships and sufferings endured by their husbands and recall 
the heroic patriotism of those soldiers in the time of the coun- 
try’s need. It is true that the widows did not fight upon the 
field of battle, but in their homes they were battling for the sup- 
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port of their families, while their husbands were fighting the | of the American Navy were probably the best prep: 
battles of their country. They were as faithful and loyal to | Member in Congress in many years. H l given t - 
their country as were the soldiers in battle, and should never | the most earnest and careful study and resea 
be forgotten by a generous people and a prosperous Nation. marks were listened to with greatest resp because 
On the 30th of June, 1915, there were on the pension rolis mate Knowledge of the subject. 
896.370 soldiers of the Civil War, of which number 382,251 were I became a Member of Congress a 
drawing pensions under the general laws and 14,159 under Wiritrersroon, and from the very first he command 
special laws; 3,643 were drawing pensions of S12 or less; miration and respect, whi erew { . 
249 9OO were drawing $24 and more than $12; 124,226 were draw LT had net heard of his ness and the d 1 < 
ing S30 and more than $24; 1,810 were drawing $40 and more Congressman WITHERSPOON Was no more, tol 
than S30: 1,654 were drawing $50 and more than S840; 1,021) personal loss. I felt that a dear friend had gone a \ 
were drawing $60 and more than S50; and 677 were drawing with us no more. IT said “no more no, I do not : 
pensions above S60 per month. that—as long as memory shall last, Judge Weritersroon will 1 
¥ Under special laws there were 301 drawing pensions of $12) with me in spirit. His kindly face comes to me again and age 
and under; 5,278 drawing $24 and more than $12; 6,470 drawing I remember his friendly advice snd it spurs me to live 
$30 and more than $24; 1,544 drawing $40 and more than $30; better life, to lend a helping hand to my fellowmen, to love x 
nnd 546 drawing over $40 per month. give my very best efforts to my loved ones, to be at 
Of the total number of soldiers of the Civil War on the. in all the words imply. No longer is Judge Wirnersrp 


pension rolls June 30, 1915, the number of 347,081, or a little | us, but his memory is dear, for if leads u 
over S87 per cent, were drawing their pensions under the Sher- | ter thoughts, to higher ideals of livir 


wood law, act of May 11, 1912. In the 11 months since that | Wiriersproon and his character recalls the words of Channit 
date the losses from said rolls by death have been 50,857, an who once wrote: 
average of 4,623 per month or 231 daily. It is thus seen how The greatest man is he who chooses the right with invit 
rapidly the list is being diminished by death. Hardships borne resolution ; who npn the sorest temptations from ¥v thin and with 
and exposure suffered have hastened that event. A few more 220i /BO bers toe ee ee ee teen rey ne ss 

% years and the last of that great Army will be laid to rest and | reliance on truth. and on God, is most unfaltering 

4 the history of their deeds be but a sacred memory. But while Judge Wrrnerspoon fully measured up to this tribute of gre 


men are mortal, their deeds are immortal and will be for- 
ever cherished in the memory of a grateful people. Let the 
soldiers, their widows, and orphans be the cherished bene- | 


men, and he will ever be remembered by his asso 


neighbors as a high minded, pure, and stron 


ficiaries of our generosity, not only as a matter of gratitude | se _ 
L but as a matter of justice and right. Pensions. 





The Late Representative Witherspoon. | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS HON. HENRY A. BARNIART. 


Or | OF INDIANA 
ia A’ a > Y ct > ‘ , - i cE , » PES 7 Ew 
HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, [IN rie House or Rerresesvarivs 
OF NEBRASKA. i Vonday, June 19, 1996 
{ " > > yy ‘ Speaker. in mv firs rT n 4 el 
In rur Howse or Representatives, Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, in rie eee 
. ¥ a tate tion to Congress I especially advocated three items of just! 
Sunday, March 5, 1916, needed legislation, namely, better pensions for the old soldies 
‘ The House had under consideration the following resolutions (Uf, Res, | Who fought to preserve our splendid country, better conditions fo 
bi OT): abor, : he shifting of * burde Government taxes fro 
as “Resolved, That the busincss of the House be now suspended that a 0 . ane the shifting = the yuurden of v1 nent tax fi 
is opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Samuwr A, | Ue toiling millions to the rich. I have helped to enact such leg 


WITHERSPOON, late a Member of this House from the State of Mississippi. rrvett 
“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the | and man. aud I hope the record ef my work and votes in this a 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the |, : : s : Pe eee a rN ee 
Ifouse, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned.’ . all other duties I assumed us a Representative of a dese 

* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


islation, and more, too, in behalf of fair play between 


people has not been disappointing to any who have trusted 1 
with this confidence. I helped to pass the Sherwood 


I 


service pension law that gives most old soldiers a dollar li: 
Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, we are gathered here to-day to | and increases the allowance of nearly all other Civil War 
show our love and respect for our dear departed colleague, the erans; I have introduced and have seen passed special pensi 
Hon, SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON. bills for nearly 200 deserving veterans in the thirteenth dist: 
It was my great pleasure to personally become acquainted with and I have helped more than twelve hundred other 
this splendid man. For a time we lived at the same hotel and increases of pension justly due them. 
therefore we were much together walking to and from our daily I do not say this boastfully, for doubtless other Coneré 
duties, In these walks through the beautiful grounds of the have been able to do more, but I call attentio 
Capitol, we talked over the affairs of the day, of the needs of illustration of what 
our country, of our people, and our loved ones at home. In our. trast to what has not y done for 
conversation about our homes his uppermost thought was for who either shared the awful hurdships of war with them bh 
the comfort of his loved ones, which, to my mind, shows the , suffering the disadvantages of a soldier's wife or 
very best traits in a man, for when the husband and father have | invalid soldier husbands as the direct result of mil 
the welfare of his family uppermost in his mind, I know that he | True we give many of these widows mea pel 
is a manly man, a dear husband, and a loving father. many others, on account of marriage restrictions, are left 
We talked about our people. He would tell me of his affection need with no present means of helping them. For instance, 
for. the people of his district and in turn I would tell of my | a soldiers’ widow, who may have spent the best years of hi 
people, and no Congressman was more true to his constituency | life helping her soldier husband, remarrics she can not h 
than Judge WITHERSPOON. her pension restored if she be again left a widow. And 


Ve eT ns ft 


n to if 
has been done for the soldiers in cor 
been so liberall r their wido 


Again our conversation would be on the needs of the people, | the widow of a soldier who married him within the last 26 
of the needs of the Nation, of our duties to them as Members of | years can not have a pension, however much of her life 
Congress. Judge WITHERSPOON’s opinions on legislation were | means she may have given to his care and comfort. This, | 
of the highest order. I did not always agree with him as to | insist, is not showing the gratitude to the widows ¢ 
methods of legislation, but I delighted to hear him state his | they deserve. 
views, for I was benefited by them. He made a close study of Now, we have a bill pending in this Congress : 
jegistation and we eagerly listened to his views, for he had! for passage which I hope will become a hk before the ¢ 
§tudied the subject on which he would express an opinion. | of this term, which will be next March. It proposes to 

In oratory he excelled; his speeches on the flag were marvels | widows of soldiers who were wives of soldiers during th 
of diction and rarely excelled by any Member. He gave special | an increase; it proposes to give ldier de 


study to the defense of the Nation. His addresses on the needs | when they are past 70 
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were once the wives of soldiers to the pension rolls; and it 


will give all widows pensions who married their soldier hus- 
bands prior to 1905 


Quite recently this House passed a bill giving pensions to the | 


widows of Spanish-American War soldiers. Now, we ought 
to take enre of all the widows of Civil War soldiers, and we 
must do so if we are just to the soldiers of the past and fair 
to those we expect to become such hereafter when their 
eountry calls. If it is right that we spend “ millions for de- 
fe) ; s the great majority is now advocating, it is but 
answering the call of common humanity that we liberally pro- 
vide for the women and children made helpless or needy by 
the patriotic sacrifices of life or health of the husbands and 


fathers who volunteer to die that their country may live. 

Pass this bill and be just to those who are already the victims 
of war’s cruel hardships and thereby assure those of the future 
that they shall not suffer neglect. 





Ashbrook Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. W. FRANK 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tire House or 


JAMES, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, this is a statement regarding the 
Ashbrook pension bill—not a speech. In fact, there were no 
speeches made on this bill. On bills of this great importance— 
considering, especially, what it is going to cost this Govern- 
ment-——there is generally unlimited debate. There was no time 
allowed for general debate. Very few people knew that the 
bill was going to come up at this time. Some people who have 
roared loudly all session about “gag rule” on other bills be- 
enuse there was not enough time for zeneral debate made no 
protest at this particular time—another case of “it depends 
upon whose ox is gored.” 

The attempt was first made to attach it as a “rider” to the 
pension appropriation bill, but it went out upon a point of order. 
However, some of those who objected very strenuously to the 
so-called “ Borland rider,” stating they were against legisla- 
tion by “ riders,” seemed to have no objection to the “Ashbrook 
rider ’—another case of “ whose ox is gored.” 

On page 10993 of the Concressronar Recorp Mr. Raucu, of 
Indiana, stated as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union for consideration of the bill H. R. 
IST75, the pension enpropriation bill, and nending that motion I would 


like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] if he cares to 
enter into an agreement as to general debate? 


Mr. CANNON replied as follows: 


I have some requests for time on this side. It occurs to me that we 
had better talk a little while, and if it runs too long, then an agree- 
ment can either be made or general debate may be closed. There is no 
disposition on this side to delay the passage of the bill beyond the day. 
For the present, | suggest that we let general debate run without limit. 

Mr. Raucu. Very well; I am satisfied to proceed in that manner. 


During this general debate, among other things, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Davis] made the state- 
ment: 


I want to suggest to the gentleman [Mr. Sxerwoop, of Ohio] that 
‘Texas, while in her infancy, sustained a successful war against Mexico, 
an if the United States does not want to do it now we will take care 
of it. / 

Mr. SuHerwoop. Does the gentleman not think that Texas alone could 
take care of Mexico? 

Mr, Davis of Texas. Surely. 

Mr. SuHerwoop. Certainly it could. You do not need any more Regu- 
lar Army there. The Naticnal Guard alone could take care of Mexico. 

During our whole national life of 127 years no nation on either con- 
tinent has ever declared war against the United States. All our wars 
with foreign nations have been of our own seeking. If no nation ever 
attacked us when we were weak, there is not the remotest probability 
that we shall be attacked when we are in population and resources the 
most powerful Nation in the world, with no enemies anywhere. 


During this general debate, the old-age pension law was dis- 
cussed; the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boritanp] made an 
attack on Justice Hughes and was answered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bennet]. Mr. BENNet also discussed a 
portion of the Democratic national platform. 

When the Heuse went into the Committee of the Whole on 
the Ashbrook bill, there were, according to page 9569 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 58 Members present. There was no 
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agreement made as to time of general debate. Instead of that 
Mr. AsHsroox later on made the following request : 


Mr. AsHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have five legislative days in which to extend remarks in the Recorn 
on this bill. 

There was no objection. 

The matter came up for a final vote on Monday, June 19, and 
as there was no quorum present, I made a point of no quorum. 
I was informed that practically ali of the opposition had “ melted 
away ” and I did not insist upon my point of order. I believe 
now that I made a mistake, as I was informed afterwards that 
there was opposition to the bill, and it may have been possible 
to have had the bill recommitted with instructions that would 
have taken care of the deserving “ war widows” and eliminat 
the wealthy and the undeserving widows. 

I could not understand this “ wild rush ” to have the bill passed 
on that particular day. I did not know that there was an ex- 
citing primary back in Ohio, 

[ will quote part of page 11058 of the ConGREssionaL ReEcoRD 
of June 19, without comment: 


Mr. Asuprook. Mr. Speaker, I think you will bear me out when | say 
I have for more than three months hung about this Chamber like 
hungry dog to the only bone in sight, watching, waiting, hoping, 
ing, pleading impatiently for the time to come when this bill might 
pass. jut few Members have been here for the past two weeks on ac 
count of the attractions at Chicago and St. Louis. I dared not leave 
lest an opportunity would be missed to call up and pass this bil! I 
had longings not only to go to your State, Mr. Speaker, but back to my 
district. We have a primary election in Ohio soon. I have a worthy 
opponent who thinks I have been here long enough and would like to 
draw my salary. In fact, this appears to be the paramount issue, if 
I nay judge by his campaign letter, in which he recites the amount of 
salary I have received, clerical allowances included. My good friend 
and opponent races up and down the district unhindered and unmo- 
lested, as is his right and privilege, urging the people to have me 
come back and live with them. I would rather, however, remain here, 
500 miles away, on duty, as I have been constantly for the past six 
months, heiping to pass important administration measures and be able 
to secure the passage of the widows’ pension Dill than to be reelected 
to Congress. It may be that I have been here long enough and drawn 
salary quite suflicient, but I think my old soldier friends back home 
know that no one or two termer would ever have been able to do as 
much for them as I have done. When the Ashbrook widows’ pension 
bill becomes a law I will feel that 1 have been honored far beyond my 
due and will be willing and content to accept the verdict of approvai or 
disapproval, as the case may be, at the approaching primary. I pro- 
pose, however, to stick to the job until this bill is passed by the Senate 
and signed by the President and is the law of the land, primary or no 
primary, opponent or no opponent. 

I wish here to acknowledge my thanks and obligation to those gentle- 
men who have assisted me in handling this bill, and also to that prince 
of good fellows and the soldiers’ and soldiers’ widows’ good friend, 
Col. John McElroy, of the National Tribune, for creating favorable senti- 
ment for this bill. 

I consider it an honor to be dubbed “ pension bill,” as I am often 
facetiously and sometimes disparagingly called. The passage of this 
bill and the knowledge that I have and hold the gratitude of the old 
soldiers and their widows, to whom the Nation's gratitude is forever 
due, will be a monument to my memory more appreciated by me than 
bronze tablet or marble shaft. 


After reading the first sentence, we find that it is another case 
of “ watchful waiting” and “ weary watching.” 
The text of the entire bill is as follows: 


An act (H. R. 11707) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase the 
pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various In 
dian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain widows of the 
deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,’ approved Apri! 
19, 1908, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
rate of pension for a widow who was the lawful wife of any officer or 
enlisted man in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, 
during the period of his service in the Civil War, shall be $20 per 
month, and the rate of pension for a widow who has reached or shall 
hereafter reach the age of 70 years shall be $20 r month; and 
nothing herein shall be construed to affect the existing allowance of 
$2 per month for each child under the age of 16 years and for cach 
helpless child; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed: Provided, however, That this 
act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension under any 
act, public or private. 

Sec. 2. That any widow whose name was placed or shall hereafter be 
placed on the a roll, under any existing law, and whose name 
has been or shall hereafter be dropped from said pension roll by 
reason of her marriage to another person who has since died or shall 
hereafter die, or from whom she has been heretofore or shall be here- 
after divorced upon her own application and without fault on her 
part, shall be entitled to have her name again placed on the pension 
roll at the rate allowed by the law or laws under which she was 
formerly pensioned, unless she be entitled to a greater rate of pension 
ander the provisions of section 1 of this act, such pension to com- 
mence from the date of filing her —— in the Bureau of Pensions 
after the passage of this act: Provided, however, That where the pen 
sion of said widow on her second or subsequent marriage has accrucd 
to a helpless or idiotic child, or a child or children under the age of 
16 years, she shall not be entitled to renewal under this act unless said 
helpless or idiotic child, or child or children under 16 years of age, 
be then a member or members of her family and cared for by her, and 
upon the renewal of pension to said widew payment of pension to said 
child or children shall cease: And provided further, That the provisions 
of this act shall be extended to those widows, otherwise entitled, whose 
husbands died of wounds, injuries, or disease incurred during the 
pertod of their military or naval service, but who were deprived of 
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pension under the act of March 3, 1865, because of their failure to | his Army service. be placed on the pension roll 
draw any pension by reason of their remarriage. application therefor 
Src. 3. That any widow, as described in section 2 of the act ap- And so fortl 
proved April 19, 1908, who marrled the soldier or sailor prior to June And so forth. 
27, 1905, shall have title te pension under the provisions of said sec- Chis bill let down all the bars, not to \ 


ion of said act, to commence from the date of filing her application | } 0 vounne girls arrie eterans with one foot 
z the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of this act: Provided, wet > _ gists who carr : _ oo : : = ; 
however, That the benefits of this act shall include those widows whose | STtve, gardl ss of the wealth she might inherit » 
husbands, if living, would have a pensionable status under the joint | have an income of 810,000 to S15.000 
resolutions of February 15, 1895, July 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906. would be entitled to a pension. 

Sec. 4. That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the Tt ta posstiie wi : : > ’ 
adjudication of claims under the first and second sections of this act. t is possible under this bill—absolutely no 


If I had an opportunity to make the motion I would have it—for a young girl of 20 to have married years ago a 
made a motion to recommit the bill, with the recommendation | ®24 inherit $100,000 at his death, to be placed on the 
that everything be stricken out after the enacting clause and the roll. She could have married at thi 
following be substituted: 


per Vear b = 


age of 22 a civilian 
forfeit the pension. At his death she micht have 


$50,000 more. Now, this widow, who w 


Sioa ti 
Pe rites! 


J . . : as nota “war ldow.’ 
Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the | lid si ae oat cae hal ‘ : W ’ 
rate of pension for a widow who was the lawful wife of any oficer or | Who did not “set the light in the window.” and whe did 
urh of her wenrv ane 
during the period of his service in the Civil War shall be $30 per | proken-in-health husband. who. leavine : hat is dear behind 
month, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of ns ; isband, who, leaving all tha _ ’ 


this act are hereby repealed: Provided, however, That this act shall 
not be so construed as to reduce any pension under any act, public or 
private: And provided further, That no pension shall be paid to any 
widow whose annual income is $1,000 or more. 


Thirty dollars a month is not too much to the deserving widow, 
but 30 cents per month is too much to the undeserving. 

Now, let us examine the Ashbrook bill. It has some good 
qualities, but it is mostly bad, and as I do not believe in yoting 
for bills where you have to “swallow” too much bad, I voted 
against it. 

The rivers and harbors bill had some good qualities, but far 
more that were rotten, and I therefore voted “ no.” 

The public buildings bill will undoubtedly have some good 
items, but also some bad, aud therefore expect to vote against it. Have had letters from all over the eountry from Civil W ' 

In the first paragraph it takes care of the so-called “war | veterans, their widows, and from Spanish War veterans re 
widows ” by increasing her pension from $12 to $20 per month. | garding this matter, 1 expect to have n few words io say abo 
There could be no objection to this; in fact, as T have stated the other kinds the nex: tine ee ye nsion bill is brought up 
above, $30 per month would be far better. io detail: same fnteresting thines I have discovered 

It goes further; it gives $20 per month to any widow in the pensions now puid eae 
future (war widow or not) who reaches the age of 70. IT be- The following letter from 2 veteran in Maine illustrat 
lieve that widows having a yearly income of $1,000 per year or | géand taken by the great materity of soldiers who sz 
more should not have their pensions increased. ’ s 

Now let us analyze the next part of section 1. 

Vart of chapter 17, of the book of Genesis, reads as follows: 

15. And God said unto Abraham, As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt 


went forth to defend the old flag and the Nation's hon 
his life’s blood,” is placed on a far better plane, every! 
considered, than the wife who really did sit anxiously wait 
for the return of her hero husband, broken in health and wears 
As in other pension bills, the really deserving fare the worst 
My attitude on pensions has been criticized by those wl 
never belonged to anything except the “Home Guards,” by 
serters, by those who enlisted for bounties, and things of that 
kind; by men whose applications for pensions have been turned 
down because their illness is the result of dr 
vicious habits, and by those who are drawing pensions and still 
able to hold down good jobs; but the man who saw real 
and who is really entitled to a pension has «a different opini 


Unkenness © 


enlisted man in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States patiently and anxiously await the ret 


Hon. W. Frank James, M. C. 
My Dear Sin: I have not taken the pain 


he to loo up 
syst * ms ‘ : : 
affiliations to see whether you are of the G 


Oo. 1D. Dem., or Pro tap 


and I do nor care to know. but I do know that in the stand nue hay 

not call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name he. taken on the pension question vou are heartily indorsed b 

16. And I will bless her, and give thee a son of her; yea, I will bless | Serving veteran. 
her, and she shall be a mother of nations; kings of people shall be of I speak for many of them whom I know, that we admi " 
her. age, justice, and patriotism in saying what vou did to Mr. Georg \ 

17. Then Abraham fell upon his face and laughed, and said In his | Dick, who is quit’ likely one of the same kind you have hit the woo 
heart, Shall a child be born unto him that is «2 hundred years old? ]} are full of them” and the pension roll is crowded with their nam 
And shall Sarah, that is 90 years old, bear? 


and many of them ought to be ashamed to see thelr n 
Many of them are well to do and need it not: if the Government } 
so much money to throw away let it pay some of the deser 


1%. And God said, Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed: and 
thou shall call his name Isaac; and I will establish my covenant with 








him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after him. decent living pension in their declining year . as many ha 7 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Astmnook | evi- | Gone in preserving the Unione nt Us muck Tee the wo 
dently believes that we have “ Sarahs” in abundance in these Would to God there were a lot un in Congress who 
days, and, of course, wants to take care of their children; but — pooerd er of A ag (ly eraus, One-quat 

4 99 ® 1 ose hames are or e yer me he I i 

there was only one “ Sarah,” and she was not on the pension | there than if they were unborn aa a Hed t 
roll. Witness this outrage and are powerles p it. 

Section 2 provides for the restoring of pensions to all widows ace aerate a ate rt i the eae a Hoth wh > 

s j wwe ler ¢ aw q vi vive all se ' oldier ti i t 1 ¢ ’ 
whe were dropped by reason of remarriage, and he would re- | per month, although they have, many of them, no earthly right 
store pensions to them regardless of the fact of the income they | all the service they rendes Wis to eat 
might have and regardless of the fact of the amount of money oe and attend surg wh het 
. » ai ger. 

they might receive by the death of the second husband, ‘ie ba Ae deadline wall and needa 5 correctiv: 

The report of the committee reads as follows: Many of us old soldiers had to fight every inch of the way to 

This bill also restores to all widows of Civil War soldiers who were pattl baggage cm st aoe Re eee _— a — ee ois 
dropped or who may hereafter be dropped from the pension roll by re eg ee ‘in 1825 1 - Shae Se tae eee ere 
reason of their marriage to another person, who is now or may here- | 2* att - e sara’? aire - ponent hg a rare eae 
after again become a widow by reason of the death of her husband or | nt th Ree 4 ere onan es 2 “ap rg Me ag Pig age ‘ 
who may be divorced upon her own application, to her former pension- |) ikad | an, joe indienmant to uae bh oe elit chee Gar ae 
able status. Had such widews not remarried they would have cone | eee ee este for the attitude vatt huve taker 
tinued to draw widow's pension. Their marriage, therefore, resulted in | i ig and vou will have an appre. 
a saving to the Government, and the committee feels that no pension ania r 6 ia , ™ , = 
legi: lation shonid discriminate or operate against marriage, and that | ‘°°: 
ibe existing restriction should be repealed. Many of the Members of this House believe th every Spanis 

The committee seems to feel that the Government has saved | War veteran is in favor of indiscriminate pensions and that th 
a litthe money by remarriage. I am surprised that the com- will be “ killed politically ’ if they do not vote in faver of yp. 
mittee did not carry the idea a little further and recommend ; sions to the undeserving as well as to the deserving. Tb 
that anyone who would marry a widow now on the rolls be that the Spanish War veterans all over the United State 
given a bonus of half the present pension, so as to show a still | the same as in my district, and £ can not better illust 
further “saving to the Government,” and still further evidence way we feel about pensions than quoting an editorial fror 
that the committee believes that “no pension legislation should | Houghton Mining Gazette, of Houghton, Mich... written by 1 
discriminate or operate against marriage.” editor. Mr. Homer A. Guek, a member of Company D. Thi 

The pension bill for the relief of widows and minors passed | fourth Michigan, and ene who knows what it is to Ys 
on May 9, 1900, reads in part as follows: malaria : 

That if any oflicer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in SI 
the Army or Navy of the United States during the late War of the Re- On Monday evening the Calumet New , 
bellion, and who was honorably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter | ConcnesstonaL Recor. If was the first speech tt our ¢ 
die. leaving a widow without means of support other than her daily | Mr. James, of Hancock, delivered in the [for of Rey 
Jabor and an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year, or minor | We read it all the way through with 4 good deal of interest I 


children under the age of 16 years, such widow shall, upon due proof | other speeches our Congressinan n ke 


of her husband's death, without proving his death to be the result of | as square to the point as th 





aa ay EERIE meme me 
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his re« 1 will be good for a first termer. Mr. James talked about pen- 
ion lle is a member of the Pension Committee. He talked about 
pensions f liers and he told something of his own experience. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he is a veteran of the Cuban War, he is op- 
posed to the Key bill. So is every other veteran of that Cuban War, 
excepting the comparatively few who are professional veterans and who 


believe that their patriotism in serving their country at that time calls 






for a recompense in dollars and cents. We have none of that kind in 
the copper country. We know personally most of the men who went 
to Cuba from the copper country. And they are not seeking pensions 
for themselves, for their wives, or their families. And they are not in 
tccord with the practices of a large number of the so-called Spanish- 


American War veterans who are trying to make a political machine out 
of the organization, Mr. James takes the attitude that no soldier, no 
veteran of any war ought to draw a pension unless he ts in need of the 
money And in that attitude he ts correct. There are thousands and 
thousands of men of wealth, men of big income, men of high financial 
iting who continue to draw pensions from the Government. Many of 
them never saw actual fighting in any war. Many of them never were 
in danger of their lives for a moment. Yet they continue to graft on 
the body politic. The idea that accepting a pension turns their pa- 
rictism into political pap never enters their mind, Or tf it does enter 
it never stays for any length of time. Here is one paragraph from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp’s verbatim report of Congressman JAMES’S 

yeech: 

‘I believe in paying pensions to those who are deserving and who 
really need the pensions, but I would like to see legislation passed to 
take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner off of the roll. If we 
do not want to save this money, pay It to the needy and deserving.” 

The pension graft to-day is one of the worst there is in the United 
States. It is quite as rotten as the pork-barrel graft. It is quite as 
indecent as the war-tax graft when there is no war. We spend more 
for pensions in the United States than the German nation spends to 
malntain its much-talk>d-about militarism. That’s an actual fact. And 
Germany is not stingy when it comes to spending money for its war 
machine, And while the War of the Rebellion now is 52 years old, it 
keeps right on costing the United States more and more each year for 
pensions instead of less and less. There is a Congressman now who 
wants to pay a dollar a day for every man who was in that war or to 
the widow of his old age. And he will get away with it, too. The 
political machine of the veterans of wars is a machine that few news- 
papers ever dare talk plainly to and politicians are awfully afraid of. 
The attempt to use the organization of veterans of the Spanish War 
and the Chinese Boxer uprisings and every other war as a political 
machine is a shame and a disgrace. 

We agree absolutely with the Congressman from this district in his 
attitude on pensions. We believe firmly that every veteran who needs 
1 pension ought to get one. We believe, however, that he ought to 
be a bona fide veteran. We believe that he ought to have seen some 
ervice for his country. We believe, further, that the widows of men 

ho fought for their country ought to be cared for if the veteran didn’t 

ive an tate. But we don't belleve in paying widows’ pensions to 
1 lot of girls who married deddering old men on the brink of the 

ve for the very purpose of collecting from the Government the day 
after the funeral, It is a good thing to note that one Congressman had 
the nerve to express real sentiment on this subject. We know it ought 
to have weight, coming as it does from a man whose record in the 
Spanish War was a good record and who has suffered physical ills 
resulting from that war, yet who would scorn a pension as he would 
an entrance order to the poor farm. 






Have many more from all over the country, and shall read 
them the next time we have a pension matter up. 

Then there is another kind of Spanish War veterans, but they 
do not represent the rank and file of the Spanish War veterans. 
I believe that I can show this kind by repeating two letters 
that I have written to the department commander of the Span- 
ish War Veterans of Michigan, Mr. George A. Dick, the gen- 
tleman mentioned by the Civil War veteran above. The letter 
sent to Mr. Dick was dated May 31, but have received no reply 
and expect none, I sent some similar letters to other politicians 
among the Spanish War veterans on or about February 20, and 
have received no replies and expect none. 

May 17, 1916. 
Mr. Grorep A. Dick, 
Department Commander, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Str: One of my comrades of Camp George Miller, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Houghton, Mich., has sent me a copy of Gen- 
eral Order No. 5, series 1915-16, issued from the Headquarters Depart- 
ment of Michigan, United Spanish War Veterans, at Lansing, Mich., on 
April 20, 1916, in which you state in part as follows: 

“Our thanks end appreciation are due the Michigan Congressmen, 
who were a unit (but one exception, Congressman W. FRANK JAMES, 
twelfth district) in voting for this bill. In view of the fact Representa- 
tive JAMES asserts that he rendered service in the Spanish-American 
War, his antagonistic attitude is unexplainable. Some appropriate ac- 
tion will be taken at the next encampment. 

“ By order of 


“ Gpores A. Dick, 
“Department Commander. 
“ Official : 
“iF. H. PResury, 
“ Department Adjutant.” 

I presume you are the George A. Dick mentioned in General Order 
No. 5. From this you make it appear that I am opposed to all pensions. 
Rut this ts not the fact. I am in favor of pensions te the worthy and 
deserving, but I am against pensions to the undeserving, to deserters, 
and to the wealthy. 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions and on the floor of Con- 
gress I have opposed many applications for pensions which I regarded 
as unworthy, and also general pension bills which seemed to me to be 
solely designed to force the Pension Department to recognize these 
unworthy would-be pensioners, 

Among other bills rejected by the Committee on Pensfons I find one 
which, ff approved, would have granted you back pay from August 19, 
19038, to March 21, 1913. 

TI could not better illustrate the sort of pensions I am opposed to than 
to cite the history of your case, which is as follows: 





From affidavit made by you on January 3, 1916, I note that you state 
you were a member of Company K, Thirty-second Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and while stationed at Tampa and Fernandina, Fla., you con- 
tracted typhoid fever and malarial poison. You further state that on 
January 14, 1899, you made application for pension on account of the 
disability arising therefrom. On December 22, 1903, you state that you 
were allowed a pension at the rate of $6 oy month under certificate 
No. 1027648, with a voucher inclosed for the full amount of back pay 
from January 14, 1899, te August, 1903, inclusive. You make affidavit 
further to the effect that when the pension ceased you produced and 
filed a claim for restoration on the ground that your disability still 
existed, which claim was rejected by the Commissioner of Pensions 

It would appear as if the Bureau of Pensions became convinced on 
August 19, 1903, that any disability you may have had ceased to ex- 
ist. I understand that on March 21, 1913, pension was restored to 
you at the rate of $6 per month, and on January 20, 1916, you had 
introduced in your behalf a bill for back pay from August 19, 1905, to 
March 21, 1913. You make affidavit also to the effect that you are a 
clerk in the United States customs at the wage of $4.44 per day. 

I am inclosing you herewith a copy of the rules of the Committee 
on Pensions. On page 3 you will find as follows: “It is not the in- 
tention to have Congress flooded with pension bills, but simply to afford 
a means of relief in cases of exceptional merit.” 

I desire to also call your attention to rule No. 6, which states as fol- 
lows: “In no case will the allowance of arrears be recommended. nor 
application for increase of pension be favorably considered, if claim- 
ant is regularly employed by and in receipt of a salary from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. A claim of destitution in such a case 
can not be considered.” 

From the evidence that I have been able to gather I find that vou 
are a very healthy individual weighing about 250 pounds. You also 
seem to be receiving a salary of $4.44 per day from an “ ungrateful” 
Government, in addition to your pension. 

Under all the circumstances it appears to me that you are very 
lucky indeed to be receiving a pension of even $6 per month, and pos- 
sibly if the Pension Bureau were to investigate your case at the 
present time they would again recommend the discontinuance of your 
pension, the same as they did on August 19, 1903. It is such cases as 
yours which bring the whole matter of pensions into disrepute. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I am opposed to pensions to 
healthy young men who never saw a single day's service and who are 
well enough to hold down lucrative positions. 

To further illustrate my position in the matter of pensions, I wish 
to quote you part of my speech on the Key bill on February 16, 1916, 
which reads as follows: “I believe in paying pensions to those who are 
deserving and who really need the pensions, but I would like to see 
legislation passed to take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner off 
the roll. As a member of the Pension Committee I have voted for 
every pension that IT thought was deserving, whether it affected the 
soldier or his widow, and expect to do so, but will not vote to sive 
pensions to the wealthy and undeserving. It is not necessary to pass 
this law to take care of the needy and deserving widows and children. 
If they can not get a pension from the Bureau of Pensions, it is not 
hard for them—if their case has any merit whatever—to get a pension 
from the Pensions Committee.” 

In the concluding sentence of your order you state “some appro- 
priate action will be taken at the next encampment,” which [ unier- 
stand will be held at Bay City, Mich., on June 20, 21, and 22. ‘This 
would seem to be intended as a threat. If so, I wish to assure you 
that it is entirely wasted, as I wish to state that so long as [I am in 
Congress I shall always oppose pensions to the undeserving, the kind 
of which yours is one of the most flagrant. 

It is with a good deal of satisfaction that I wish to state, however, 
that during the past three weeks I have visited my entire district and 
met most of the Spanish War Veterans in my district, all of whom 
saw service in Cuba in 1898. Every one of them stated that I was abso- 
lutely — in my attitude on pensions. I am convinced that every 
Spanish War Veteran who enlisted from patriotism in 1898 feels abso- 
lutely the same as I do on this matter of pensions to grafters or the 
undeserving. 

The society of Spanish War Veterans is a magnificent organization 
and will continue to be such unless some of its members try to inake 
a political organization of it. 

n my — on the Key bill on February 16, 1916, I pay my respects 
to some of the politicians among the Spanish War Veterans in the fol- 
lowing words: “I realize it is hard to vote against some of the pwiiti 
cians among the Spanish War Veterans. They do not deny that they 
have a political pull—they not only admit it, they beast of it. f 
read an article some time ago where seme of these politicians took 
credit for defeating for the supreme bench of the State of New York 
one of the most respected Members of this House, Mr. Firzcrratp, be- 
cause he had dared to vote against the Key bill. They did it all with 
their little hatchet. If any man here is going to vote for this bill con- 
trary to his own better judgment, I want to say to him that I believe 
the Spanish War Veterans are the same in his district as they are In 
mine ; oer are not in politics—as Spanish War Veterans. 

I wish further to state that if yeu, or any of your friends who hold 
similar views as you on pensions, believe that you have any political 
influence, I cordially invite you to come up in the twelfth district of 
Michigan next fall and campaign against me on the matter of pensions 
to the undeserving. 

Trusting that I have made myself clear to you in the matter, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
W. Frank JAMpBs, 
Oongressman Twelfth District of Michigan. 
: May 31, 1915. 
Mr. Grorce A. Die, 
Department Commander, Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your tetter of the 26th instant. 

You Go not deny that you are getting $4.44 per day from the Govern- 
ment, and I do not presume that you will deny that you are not 
physically capable of earning this $4.44 per day, do you? If you are 
capable of —s this amount daily, why should you draw a pension 
of $6 per month for being partially disabled? 

You seem to believe that a man should be paid for defending the 
honor of his country. This the Spanish War Veterans in my district, 
including myself, do not believe. A man should not expect te be paid 
for defending the honor of his mother, and neither should a soldier 
—. to be pald, by receiving a pension, unless he really needs it. 

t was not necessary to pass the Key bill to give pensions to the 
widows and children of those who lost their lives in service, or who 
contracted fatal diseases in the service of their country. As I stated 
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{mn my remarks on the Key bill, * When I first heard of the Key bill, or, 
as it was then known, the Crago bill, I presumed it was intended to 

nsion the wives and children of those who either lost their lives in 
he Spanish-American War or died from wounds or disease contracted 
in the Army. ‘There could be no possible objection to such a_ bill 
But, Mr. Spexker, this is not the intent of the bill; the advocates of 
this bill claim that a bill of that kind is not good because wives and 
children of soldiers, dying, as | have stated above, are already taken 
care of. { am yet to have anyone give me a good reason why the 
bill should take care of the wives and children of any but those “ who 
either lost their lives or who died from wounds or ontracted 
in the Army.’ 

In order to get your views on the matter of pensions, wot ike 
have you answer the i:ollowing questions, if you care to a 

If you were a mewber of the Pension Committee 
showed that the upplicant was suffering from disease, but that the 
disease resulted from his own vicious and licentious habits, would you 
believe it your duty as a Spanish War Veteran to vote favorably 
request for a pension? 


disease 


to 





ewer 


and the evidence 


} 
on bis 


If you were a member of the Pension Committee and the cvidence 
showed that the soldier became intoxicated and laid down in front of 
a street car and had bis leg cut off, would you vote to grant him a 


pension because he had seen service? 

If you were a member of the Pension Committce 
showed that the soldier had put in 90 days in ‘98, of which 75 days 
was on furlough, and 15 days in an inland camp; that the soldier had 
never been sick, never been wounded, never seen active service, would 
you consider that his widow was entitied to a pension because he had 
been a soldier? 

if you were a member of the Pension Committee and the eviden 
showed that the soldier had never seen service and that he committed 
poisoning while drunk, would you consider that his widow should re 
ceive a pension because the late lamented had been a soldier? 

If you were a member of the Pension Committee and the evidence 
showed that a soldier had left his widow $5,000 in cash, that the 
husband had never seen service, that he had never been sick or wounded 


and the evidence 


e 


in the Army. that he had not been sick for 17 years after be was 
mustered out of the Army, would you consider that the widow Was 
entitled to a pension because her husband was a soldier? 

If you were a member of the Pension Committee and you had an 


application from a soldier and the evidence showed that he had called 
his sergenut uames so vile that taey could not even be printed in the 
RecoxD, that he had been shot in the leg by the sergeant and court- 
martial acquitted the first sergeant on the ground of self-defense, 
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a wt Ped 
| be presented to the House ! t 
tion It will certainly cost muct s tt 
sort of preparedness that would be w ! 
cTISIS O ur. 
This was nearly four months 0 | 
House, but no figures have been give te H 
author of the bill evidently believes U1 t 
SS,000_ D000, Perhaps he is right Accor ir 
Commissioner of Pensions ss on J 1S », ‘ 
00,985 widows, and so forth, drawing a pension unm 
eral law, Civil War, and 235,087 dr: ng pensions 
widows’ act of April 19, 1908, or a total of al SU.000, I 
SO.0O00 out of the 2SG.000 wer: { 1" ve I ri se of approxi 
mately $100 per year it would be su ‘ SS.000,000) per 
year. This is not, of course, taking into eff ery large 
number of widows who will go on the roll « - 
riage from 1890 to 1905. Neither will it tak 
increase on account of widows who were dre 
remarriage being again placed on the rolls, 
This can not very well be called an ungr: il 
when it is possible for a man to enlist, desert, be eli 
court-martialed, found guilty, sentenced, serve se ! ‘ 
a dishonorable discharge, and vet be eligible to 1 ive a IM 
sion, providing that alleged disabilities are sl 1 to have be 
incurred in service and in line of duty. Why tal i \ 
ungrateful Government when the ve j St 
The report further states as follows: 
All patriotic men will enlist more freely in the d 
try when they have the assurance that if death 
widows will be generously cared for by grat G 
It was not necessary to pass this bill to further illustrat 
that fact. The fact that there were in 1915 over 700,000 px 
sons drawing pension, and that this included 128 widows of the 
veterans of the War of 1812. is sufficient evidence 


would you believe it your duty to give this soldier a pension because | 


you were both Spanish War soldiers? 

If you had an application for a pension on the ground of total 
disability and you knew that the soldier worked practically every day 
in the year and had a good position, as a member of the Pension Com- 
mittee would you vote to grant him a pension? 

These are some of the things that the Pension Committee is asked 
to pass on. 

You want to know when and where I put up a fight against paying 
pensions to deserters. If you had read the daily papers of your city, 
you would have read that I introduced the following bill regarding 
deserters : 

“ie it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act no 
officer or enlisted man who once deserted from an enlistment in the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps and who was apprehended 
and by court-martial decision was dishonorably discharged from said 
service sball be entitled to receive a pension under any law: And it is 


further provided, That neither his widow, minor children, or any other | 


dependent 
law.” 
At the time I introduced this bill I made the following statement: 
“According to the present pension law it is possible for a man to 
enlist, desert, be apprehended, court-martialed, found guilty, sentenced, 
serve 


reiative shall be entitled to receive a pension under any 


sentence, receive 2 dishcnorable discharge, and yet be eligible to | 


receive a pension, providing that alleged disabilities are shown to bave | 


been incurred in service and in line of duty. This refers to the genera! 
pension law affecting all soldiers, sailors, and marines regardless of 
time of service. Many who desert and who are afterwards dishonorably 
discharged for that account are to-day receiving a pension from the 
United States. In order to take care of this matter I have introduced 
a bill.” 

Whenever 1 run across a case, as I bave in several instances, where 
wealthy widows of officers have asked for large pensions 1 Lave opposed 
their pension claims as vigorously as I have yours. 

My opposition to claims like yours is nothing personal; 
system that I am against. The same applies to my vote of the so-called 
free-seed graft, the rivers and harbors pork-barrel bill; my opposition 
to the public buildings in towns that do not need them, and all such 
pork-barre: legislation. 

As 1 stated, 1 am not against widows and children 
where they veed, as I bad the honor of being one of the introducers 
of the Michigan mothers’ compensation act, which has worked so well 
in the State of Michigan, and especially so in your county. 

Have not investigated your statement yet regarding pay to retired 
Army officers, retirement of judges, etc., but expect to take that up 
after | get through with the maters Iam now on. At that time I hope 
that your friends bere in Congress will help me out better than they 
are now doing. 

At the time I took my position on pensions and pork I did not know 
whether or not it would be popular, but because | thought it was the 
right thing to do. If it is any satisfaction to you, I wish to say that 
I have in my office letters from many of the Spanish War veterans in 
my district, and none of them feel any different than I do about this 
pension matter, and neither did I find a single Spanish War veteran on 
my late trip home who did not approve of my stand on this pension 
matter. 

Have also had letters from all over the country from Spanish War 
veterans, and Civil War veterans as well, who state that I am abso- 
lutely right. 

Yours, very truly 


it is the 


W. Frank James. 
In the report issued on the Ashbrook bill on February 29 it 
states as follows, in part: 
The committee at this time is not able to present an estimate of the 
increased :ost resulting from the passage of the bill. 
reliable estimate can be given of the number of beneficiaries, 


1 reason that there is absolutely no available figures upon which to 
ase an estimate. Conservative estimates are being prepared and will 





I believe, gentlemen, that the sentiment in my district 
any different than it is in your districts. 

We are not of the opinion that in order to get volunteers 
the next war you have to spend millions of dollars each year fo 
pensions, 

We are more concerned that this country shall pay some at- 
tention to preparing for war so that the volunteers of the next 
war will have a better chance for their lives from disease tha 
we are in pensions, 

We are more concerned that the honor of this country 
be upheld, even at the price of war, than we are in pensions 

The other day the first man to answer the call of the ty 
President Lincoln for 75,000 volunteers in 1861 was buried. In 

| delivering the funeral oration one of his best iend iid, in 
part, as follows: 

We hear much of peacc-at-any-price sacrifice. Peace with hono 
Peace to the honor of our country, yes. But if it means that w re to 
be the prey of international ambition, if it means that we are to do the 
bidding of every nation on earth, and that our flag mu ‘ dis 
grace, then we must not have peas No nation can be weak to-day in 


— Sok 
receiving aid 


No accurate or | 
for the | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
' 


preparedness and strong to-morrow in efticien 


If sharing these sentiments gives a man 





m- 
self a patriotic American citizen, then the 

in my district and myself are putriotic A be 
lieving that patriotism consists in no personal sacrifice yoursel 
if it means that voting money for pensions to the worth T 
unworthy alike, the rich and poor alike, and tl this cour 
for more than answering your country’s cull, then are 1 


patriotic American citizens, 


We Stand Behind Those Who March For Our Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
* v ~Y ‘ ‘ 7) ‘ 7 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or Represenvarives, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 
Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Comm 
on Military Affairs, Mr. Hay, of Virginia, having told 
here to-day, in the name of the President of the Unit 
States, that an emergency exists, I believe that it is for us t 
show to the world that we present a united front and to pa 
this resolution authorizing him to use the militia outside of the 
United States in this emergency. It is useless to hide the fae 
that we are on the verge of war, and, as has been trul id by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] d my colleag 
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from New York [Mr. Firzcerartp], that men must indeed be 


| 


blind to the facts, as we have daily read them in the newspapers, | 


to fail to see the true situation. I can not, however, allow 


inyself to forget that one of the greatest blunders was made in | 


withdrawing our forces from Vera Cruz in 1914, and in the 
interim permitting millions of rounds of ammunition to be 
hipped into Mexico, and which, I fear, will now come back to 
us embedded in the flesh and bodies of our boys who are re- 
sponding to the Nation's call. 

It has indeed thrilled the heart of every true-blooded Ameri- 
en citizen to see how swiftly the National Guard has answered 
the President's call to duty. 
regardless of diversified views on various important questions 
confronting our people, they need not be urged to do their 
duty. It is ingrained in them. You need not preach American- 


ftegardless of where born and | 
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In 1775, in 1812, in 1846, in 1861, in 1898, and now in 1916, Ameri- 
cans have marched. Not a generation has been entirely free from sacri- 
fice, and on several there has been laid a burden almost beyond endur- 
ance. To-day that which threatens seems a little war. No such effort 
as Germany or France is now making, no such need of volunteers as 
Britain has faced and met is foreseen or even conceived, Yet not less 
great, not less real is the sacrifice that is asked of the thousands who 


| are going. 


ism to them, as they are all demonstrating their loyalty and de- | 


yvotion te our flag and country by the most practical proof that | 


men can require, They are ready to make the greatest sacri- 
fices that men can ask of them, giving up positions and leay- 
ing family and home at a moment's notice. To those pessimists 
who feared that the call would go unheeded, the answer has 
come quicker than they had anticipated. 

A large number and entirely out of proportion to the total 
population of the land are either immigrant or the sons of im- 
migrants, who have turned out as part of the militia and who 
are how making up our forces along the border and in Mexico. 

What T said in this House on March 25, 1916, is as apropos 
aus nnything that I might repeat here to-day. I said that— 
some gentlemen have harped on the fact that the immigrant lacks 
patriotism and loyalty to our country. Facts should be our guide and 
not mere surmise 

Lust year the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer] gave 
a dinner to the Army Reservists of Class B. No doubt we are inter- 
ested in knowing whether any foreign-born citizens were in that party 
that gathered around his table. I had a personal investigation made. 
From it I learned that 11 were foreign born, 6 were native born, and 
that the remaining 7 can not at present be located, but the names in- 
dicate that more than half were foreign born. 

Let me recall to you a seene in New York City which occurred on 
May 11, 1914 As far as the eye could see the streets were packed with 
peopl You hear the muffled drums and the soft, sweet, never-for- 
gotten strains of Saul’s Death March. Our boys are passing by. Yes; 
some of them on foot, but a number of them have passed to the far 
beyond and are coming home, escorted by the President. On each coffin 
vou see our glorious flag. Across the Brooklyn Bridge the procession 
slowly winds its way and enters the gates of the navy yard. ‘Tenderly 
each coftin is brought to the space before which a large stand has been 
erected, The roll is called and the names that are read cff are as fol- 
iows: Louis Frank Boswell, Gabriel Defabbio, Francis P. De Lowry, 
Frank Devorick, Elzie C. Fisher, Louis Oscar Fried, E. Hl. Frohlich- 
stein, Dennis J. Lane, George Poinsett, John F. Schumacker, Charles 
Allen Smith, Albin L. Watson, Daniel Aloysius Haggerty, Samuel Mar- 
ten, Rufus Edward Percy, and Randolph Summerlin. [Applause.] The 
I’resident speaks, and in his speech he says: 

* Notice how truly these men were our blood—I mean of our Ameri- 
ean blood, which is not drawn from any one stock, which is not drawn 
from any one language of the modern world; but free men everywhere 
have sent their sons and their brothers and their sisters and their 
daughters to this country in order to make that great compounded 
Nation which consists of all the sturdy elements and of all the best 
clements of the whole globe. I listened again to this list of the dead 
with a profound interest because of the mixture of the names, for 
the names bear the marks of the several national stocks from which 
these men came. But they are not Irishmen or Germans or French- 
inen or Hebrews or Italians any more, rhey were not when they 
went to Vera Cruz; they were Americans, every one of them, and 
with no difference jin their Americanism because of the stock from 
which they came, They were, in a peculiar sense, of our blood, and 
they proved it by’ showing that they were of our spirit—that no 
matter what their derivation, no matter where their people came 
from, they thought and wished and did the things that were Ameri- 
can: and the flag under which they served was a flag in which all 
the blood of mankind is united to make a free nation,” 

Were these soldier dead loyal to their country? Yet the majority of 
ihem were cither immigrants themselves or the sons of immigrants. 


Examine the records of those who have fallen or been wounded 
up to date and further confirmation is immediately found. 

I] have read a number of editorials that have appeared in the 
daily press during the past two days, but I know of none that 
ist awaken and renew the faith of our people in their fellow 
citizens as the one that appeared in the New York Tribune 
yesterday and which I take the liberty of reading at length: 

THOSE WHO MARCH, 
It is no little thing, this marching of the first hundreds of our volun- 


tecr soldiers. Despite the fact that the crowds that collect disperse, | 


the bands pass, and the flags come down again, those days on which 
our young men go forth to serve must remain forever memorable in our 
histury and in our hearts, 

On the foundation of such sacrifice as this volunteering supplies is 
built the whole editice of our national life. All that we have, that we 
own, that America means to Americans and to the world, flows from 
the saeritice of lives, flows from the willing and ready response of the 
hundreds and thousands to the call of our common country. 

Not all the years that have passed since the first soldiers, soldiers 
only in the fact that they carried muskets, assembled on Lexington 
Green to this present hour have changed the fundamental fact that 
if men have a faith, a loyalty, a clinging to ideas and to ideals, to a 
dream of a race and of a country, they must be prepared to fight for 
them, to die for them, from time to time. 
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The departure of troops for war, or even toward war, is the most 
unreal thing in human life. Those who go lirst are young, proud with 
the sense of new dignity and duty, glad as youth is always glad when 
adventure beckons and the romance of service calls. They march before 
us, bringing our cheers. perhaps calling torth our tears, too; but it is a 
spectacle about which there is only that which inspires. 

But when they are gone the change comes. Slowly, steadily the 
realization arrives. Those who marched from us to camp disappear 
from the camp into the distance, which at the horizon meets the thing 
we call vaguely “the front.” Little by little there come back the 
veracious chronicles of suffering, of hardship, at last of sacrifice and 
death. Those who went so willingly and so gladly become in a sense 
a sacred memory. 

It is a cruel thing, this penalty that life exacts of a Nation. It is 
a brutal tax, this blood tax which is laid upon successive generations, 
And yet we who can not escape it are compelled at the last to see, 
with the cruelty, the splendor, the transformation in the lives of 
those who go and those who stay, that the great fact works. So 
much that is mean and ignoble slips out of the lives of the people 
whose sons and brothers and husbands are doing something heroic and 
unselfish for all of us and for what our Nation means, 

It is in this sense, with sadness, with a feeling of bitterness at the 
necessity of sacrifice, with a sense of pride in the grandeur of the thing 
done, that we shall now watch the best of another generation of 
Americans leaving us for a duty whose extent may not yet be meas- 
ured or circumscribed. 

For those who have marched, for the survivors of ‘61 and ‘98, what 
is now taking place brings a very real sense of tragedy. From them 
the future is not hid. They see the long drudgery, the privation, the 
weariness, the pain, and the agony that may lie ahead. In their own 
time they have seen other generations march out in the sunshine of 
the first hours, and beyond into the darkness of camp, battle field, and 
hospital. Behind all that is brilliant, stirring, appealing they perceive 
that which is terrible. 

Yet, seeing all this, they can put it aside to rejoice that the spirit 
that existed when they marched and when those who marched with 
them and did not come back were also young still survives; that the 
same flag is carried by hands not less worthy and defended by hearts 
net less indomitable 

It is, indeed, no :ittle thing that is taking place in our lives to-day. 
Rather it is something so big and enduring that it must crowd out 
the common and trivial cares and concerns of our lives. Thousands 
of men, young. surrounded by all that happiness and comfort can 
bestow, are willingly, gladly giving up what life holds of present 
promise and of future hope, giving up all they have and all they hope 
to have because a single word has been spoken, the simple call of duty 
has come, 

The glevy of war that is the tinsel and the uniform, the pomp and 
the ceremony, is an empty sham. But the glory of war that is the 
duty, the sacrifice, the unselfishness, the submission of the individual 
to the common weal, is an enduring fact. And it is this fact that 
stands disclosed to us to-day in all its true nobility. 

No man can now say how far those whom we love and send are to 
march. No man or woman can foresee now to what dangers, to what 
perils, they are not willingly but vet with complete consent sending 
those they love. We shall not easily keep our tears back; we shall not 
even in our pride completely control our sorrow. There has been asked 
of us the greatest sacrifice that can be demanded. We have made it. 
More one can not say. 

But for those who march, with what wishes for good fortune, with 
how many prayers for their safety, with what pride in their devotion 
they are going! ‘Their action has lifted us all out of the sordidness of 
our everyday concerns; their willingness to go has brought a new, a 
nobler understanding to us of our country and our race. Because of 
them we have again lived through a great day—another great day in 
our history. 

And whatever of pain, of trial, of sacrifice may still be demanded of 
those who have gone, of one thing they must remain assured—our love, 
our admiration, our faith is all with them. Waat they have done makes 
all that we can say seem trivial; it is not by word that we shall even 
try to appraise their deeds. They have not failed us. In so far as we 
are able we shall not fail them. 


We have given further proof to the world to-day that in this 
Republic of ours we are living in an advanced age of humani- 
tarianism, by appropriating the sum of $1,000,000 to be used by 
the War Department for the payment of monthly sums of $50 
to any of the close members of any families dependent upon any 
of the men who have responded to the call as part of the Na- 


| tional Guard. It shows the real feeling of the entire House, 


when it was adopted unanimously and without discussion. 
Action, not talk, is the duty of the hour. 

As I have repeatedly said, the mission of the United States is 
peace, and this country is neither desirous nor seeking war. If 
it does come, however, the responsibility must be placed upon 
those who have been the aggressors. One thing I am sure of, 
that at all times in its hour of need the men and boys of this 
country will sacrifice willingly all they possess, whether it be 
life or property, or both, if necessary, in its defense, and give 
proof to the world that we stand united against a foreign foe 
regardless of who that foe may be. Our citizens must be pro- 
tected wherever they be and wherever they go. Our lives, 
homes, and property in our own land must have the same pro- 
tection or we would be unworthy of being called a “ Government 
of the pegple, by the people, and for the people.” 
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HON. GUY T. HELVERING, | were the boys who became aroused to t 
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History repeats itsel and to-day, with events t 
Ix roe House or Representatives. | rapidly in Mexico, and e | hot at what 
be called to defend our borders in Mex We Sec 
Friday, June 23, 1916. cit) of Washington recruiti of shed for the 
Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, we hear the subject of in- | Of UT#ins cur young men to train themsely 
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citizen of this country, and the events as they are rapidly trans- when they re ptr prune of As ee ame 
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those granted by the Federal Government to their Revolution- ey ee = cera oe ‘ ai een ee . 
ary War veterans. eer eee ee eer ne ee eee ween 
In the War with Mexico, where 105,000 of our boys were -re- pe AS See ae 
cruited in two years, 1,049 of these heroes lost their lives in| Mr. Speaker, coming now to the immediate | 
battle. Forty years after the Mexican War we pensioned all House, I first desire to commend the Pension Coi 
soldiers who served 60 days in that war, and in many cases these | its careful preparation of the widows’ pension b 
soldiers were pensioned because of their voluntary enlistment | favorable report they have given to this merit 
and not because of actual service, for in those days it required This bill as it is now presented to the fH rs 
more than 60 days to reach the border. : sions to four classes of widows : 
The Civil War stands out as the most costly and disastrous In the first place it will increase the px 
war in the annals of the history of this Republic. Many of us | married their soldier husbands prior to ¢ e Civil W 
have heard our fathers tell of its horrors and sufferings, but | from $12 to $20 a month. 
even then most of us do not realize the magnitude of that war. | Second. It grants a pension to those wil f Civil VW 
A study of its records reveals the fact that more soldiers lost | veterans who have now reached the age of TO ye : 
their lives in the one battle of this memorable war—the Battle at present on the pension rolls. Thus the old and 
of Gettysburg—than were lost in the entire Revolutionary War, | ef our soldiers will be allowed a more liberal amoun 
the Mexican War, or Spanish War. We find that the Revolu- | heve received in the past. 
tionary War lasted about seven years, and in that time 56 bat-| Third. The widews’ pension bill a ‘ 
tles were fought. The War of the Rebellion saw more than | for widows of Civil War soldiers wl | 
2,000 battles, and in the Battle of Gettysburg 3,070 men were | from the pay roll by reason of the Cl 
killed and wounded. In looking over the appalling numbers of | but who are now widows again 
lives lost, and the consequences of all that bloodshed, I turn Fourth. The most important 0] 
with reverence to the survivors of that war and pay tribute to } legislation is the extension of t} ‘ 


those battle-scarred veterans who are so rapidly depai 


. ‘ : ? 5 BS nw = ae ! ' ‘ TOK) 
riliin rom | of ti rit ett crs ait)? Ahie ‘ ‘ , ' ) 


our midst to that great beyond where they will receive their | entitled to a pension en 1! \ 
final reward. I have a high regard for those veterans who | late as 1905. Personally, I wv ni 0 
made it possible for me to enjoy a united Nation and a wonder- | of all time limitations, as I believe « ry iP 
ful prosperity, which was only brought about by their patriot- | care and responsibility upon h s 
ism and valor. I do not want it said of me that I denied any | during his last veurs is s entith to 
beneficial legislation to our heroes of the Civil War. Many widows have \ 

A recent report from the Commissioner of Pensions shows legislation which would grant reli 
that our veterans are rapidly passing from us. In 1900 we still | clining years. I am sure that this C 
had 993,529 soldiers of the Civil War on the pay roll, but last | blessings and gratitude of all 


year that number diminished to 748,147, or a decrease of 245,382 | now be benefited by this provision of 
in 15 years. Only last year we buried 33,255 heroes who helped | women who married the soldie 
make up the most important pages of our history. Thus we see} have cared and comforted the old 


the amount of pensions repidiy decreasing; the year 1915 saw ! years and illness, hay 


e? Vf Cres 
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the soldier was an invalld or enfeebled for several years prior 
to his death and was absolutely dependent upon others for help. 


Was it not the wife who could best administer with care and 
tenderness the wants of the old soldier, and was she not per- 
forming a patriotic duty, and one worthy of the attention of 


the United States Government? I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that any thinking, charitable man would begrudge a liberal 
pension to those widows who have given the best years of their 


life to the care and comfort of the veterans. I am strongly in 
fuvor of liberal pensions to widows of all soldiers, because we 


come to them in time of need and ask for their husbands and 
sons. We can not perform a more beneficent duty than to com- 
fortably provide for the welfare of those women who so will- 
ingly offered their loved ones for their country. 

We have had so many facts presented to us in regard to the 
necessity of liberal pensions for veterans as well as their widows 
that IT need searcely go into the details of the things that should 
prompt us to deal generously with the widows of our soldiers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would like to repeat the fitting 
remarks made by the Pension Committee in submitting this bill 
before the House: 


,it will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort 
of preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a 
risis occur. All patriotic men will enlist more freely in defense of 


their country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes 
them their widows will be generously cared for by a grateful Govern- 
ment. It is the wife and the mother who sets the light in the window 
and patiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and 
oken-in-health husband or son, who, leaving all that is dear behind, 
‘vent forth to defend the old flag and the Nation’s honor with his life’s 
blood; it is the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes 
of the past, present, and future; it is the wife who gently ministers 
'n loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger 
talks Into the humble home and bears away her companion and sup- 
', leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and -alone. She then has no 
fo turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her 
ved one served most faithfuly and loyally. This bill seeks to attest 
i a small degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty nation for the 
trail old woman left behind. 


The sentiment for widows’ pension legislation is strong 
throughout this country, and it is my hope that the Senate will 


expedite the passage of this bill in order that it may become 
elective at this session of Congress. 


Ii spenking of these women who figured in the Civil War I 
i) reminded of the words of the Ohio poet, Thomas B. Read, 


who said: 


The wife who girds her husband's sword, 
‘Mid little cnes who weep and wonder, 

And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What, though her heart be rent asunder, 

Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 

Illus shed as sacred bloed as e’er 

* Was poured upon the field of battle. 


Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES 0. LOBECK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 





In tut House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr, Speaker, since becoming a Member of 
iis honorable body in the Sixty-second Congress I have voted 
‘humerous important measures and have had various matters 
to present to the different governmental departments, none of 
Vhich gave me more pleasure than my support of pension legis- 
lation and attention to the claims of the soldiers and widows of 
idiers before the Pension Office. Therefore I am glad to 
have the privilege of supporting this bill which gives to the 
‘lows of the veterans of the Civil War substantial increases 
in their pensions, 
four years ago we passed the Sherwood pension bill, which 
gives to the Civil War veterans a pension according to their age 
und leneth of service. We believed, then, in providing for them 
in their declining years, and to compensate them in a small 
degree for the immeasurable service which they performed in 
preserving for us a strong united country. But at that time we 
made no provisions for the widow who was dependent upon that 
small pension, and who would receive but a fraction of her 
husband's pension after he was called to his eternal reward. 
The soldiers’ pension roll is rapidly decreasing. For instance, 
in the month of February of this year, there was a falling off on 
necount of death of approximately 3,500. In March of this year 
the number was about 4,000, and in April it was about 3,000. 


7 
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The widows’ pension roll decreased during the same months até 
the rate of 2,400, 2,200, and 1,700, respectively. Therefore, it 
is a very opportune time for us to assist these deserving women 
by enacting this legislation at this session of Congress. 

This Congress has been generous in passing beneficial pension 
legislation. None of us regret the enactment of the Sherwood 
law. Personally, I favored a straight pension of $1 a day for 
the Civil War veterans. I was also glad to support legislation 
giving the soldier coming under the provisions of that law their 
increase of pension automatically, which did away with the 
routine of filing a new application each time an increase was 
due, and which expedited the payment of the soldier’s pension. 
The special bills which have passed from time to time have 
benefited a number of deserving soldiers and widows. 

Early in this session I considered it an honor and patriotic 
duty to vote for the bill granting to the widows of the soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and which will also help to take care of the minor 
children of those soldiers who gave up their lives in fighting 
for the flag in Cuba and the Philippine Islands, or who died 
since then as the result of wounds or diseases contracted in that 
war. I was also glad to vote to pension the Indian fighters, 
who are entitled to this consideration for the services which 
they rendered and which were so helpful in developing our 
great Western States. I trust this bill, which we have approved 
in this House, will become a law before the close of this session 
of Congress. 

This Ashbrook bill is fair, just, and reasonable. It is raising 
the pension of the aged widow of a Civil War soldier when she 
becomes 70 years of age to $20 per month. It gives the widow 
who was the wife of the soldier during his service in the Civil 
War the same amount and brings the remarriage limitation 
down to June 27, 1905. This provision will assist a sreat 
many deserving women who married Civil War soldiers since 
July 1, 1890, many of whom were widows of soldiers of the 
Civil War, thereby losing their former pensionable status. 

For some reasons it was thought proper by a former Con- 
gress to pass a law denying pensions to women who married 
Civil War soldiers after June 27, 1890. For some time past 
Members of Congress have believed that it was working an in- 
justice to the many worthy women who have married the Civil 
War soldiers since then, and have cared for them, nursed thei, 
have been their helpmates and faithful companions in their last 
days and years. Congressmen have believed, and justly so, 
that these faithful women should be remembered. So, this bill 
provides that women who married Civil War veterans up to the 
year of 1905 shall be entitled to a pension upon the death of 
the soldier. 

I feel certain and am sure that all patriotic people of our 
country will approve of this act, and my hope is that the bill 
will be approved speedily by the Senate so that it may be imme- 
diately enacted into law. 

The United States has been more liberal in its pensions to de- 
fenders of the flag than any other nation on earth. I am 
proud of being an American, because Uncle Sam is generous to 
his defenders. I am glad that I am a Member of a United 
States Congress, in which I have had the privilege to vote for 
liberal pensions. No men have been braver on land and sea in 
defense of their country’s honor than the American soldier and 
sailor. Whether he was American born or an adopted son of 
our country, he has fought shoulder to shoulder, side by side, 
and faced death in his devotion to the Stars and Stripes and to 
our country. These brave boys and men kissed good-by to their 
mothers and wives and sweethearts, and to these brave and pa- 
tient women we are, in this bill, showing, as far as money can 
do, our appreciation of these splendid women of America. 

We can as a nation, as a people, to my mind, never fully re- 
ward these patriotic men and women, but we can do our part to 
make the later days of their lives more pleasant and more com- 
fortable. ; 





The Widows’ Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 


OF KANSAS, i 
In toe House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, since the beginning of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress I have served as a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. In many respects that service has been 
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both the most pleasant and the most unsatisfactory work I 
have done as a Member of Congress—pleasant because of the 
result of efforts expended in a good cause, unsatisfactory because 
many deserving cases could not be reached. Before that commit- 
tee thousands of bills have been presented, the object of them all 
being to help care more liberally for the men who defended the in- 


iegrity of the Union during the Civil War, or to give to the wid- | 


ows of those men some part of the material recognition which 
their husbands so richly earned. With few exceptions the thou- 
sands of cases brought to the attention of our committee were 
worthy. The evidence in connection with a large majority of 
them disclosed conditions pitiful in the extreme 
ness, loneliness—all of the heart-rending circumstances that sur- 
round destitute old age. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions has done its work well. 
The clerks and examiners of that committee have been diligent 
and faithful. A large number of the special pension bills have 
been enacted into law. But no matter how zealous or persever- 
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poverty. sick- | 


Eoedd 
|} years upon the attainment of 75 years of age. Our Rey 
friends had promised such legislation for years, but tl 
to pass it, and it remained fer a Democratic Congres: 
justice to the old soldier. 
Now let us supplement that achievement by doing 
the soldiers’ widows. Let a Congress overwhel! y 
cratic in both branches pass the pending bill | nani . 
and a Democratic President have the honor of sig ¢ 
my friends, this bill is but mere justice. 
I represent a State which was settled largely by old 
The homestead lands of Kansas were open for entry Le 
close of the Civil War, and many of the men whe had worn th 
blue went there to make their homes ‘They to Kansas its 
| bone and sinew, its courage and progress S hone 
| and its fighting spirit. The women who shared with the S 
bands the privations and the perils of frontier life did 
part as nobly as the men. Surely they, too, are entitled t 
sideration at our hands; they, too, deserve the g tur l 


ing a committee, it could not consider 7,000 individual bills in | 


one session of Congress. The men who wore the blue are all 
old men now. Few of them are capable of further labor; many 
are without income aside from their pensions, and those pen- 
sions for the most part are inadequate to a comfortable living. 
Therefore the labors of the committee have been directed prin- 


e . ° e ! 
cipally to selecting the most needy of the cases of the old sol- | 


diers themselves and giving those cases attention. But among 
the widows of old soldiers were found innumerable instances 
equally appealing. And in order to meet the situation it was 
strikingly apparent that some general legislation for these 
widows was necessary. Nothing has been done for them for 
years. Where allowance is now made by law it is pitifully 
meager, and no widow who married her soldier husband subse- 
quent to 1890—more than 25 years ago—has claim for pension 
at-all. 

To remedy this unjust state of affairs, several bills were 
introduced in Congress and were referred to our committee. 
After careful consideration the Ashbrook bill was selected as 
meeting the views of a majority, and with certain amendments 
it was reported to the House for passage. That bill is before 
you to-day. Let us see just what it proposes. 

At the present time the widow’s pension is $12 per month. 
This bill increases the allowance to $20 a month where the 
widow married the soldier preceding or during the Civil War, 
or where the widow is now 70 years of age or when she may 
reach 70 years of age. Can such increased allowance be consid- 
ered either extravagant or excessive? I think not. 

The bill further restores to pensionable status those widows 
whose names were dropped from the pension rolls on account of 
remarriage and whose subsequent husbands have since died. It 
also restores those who were compelled to seek divorce where 
fault did not attach to themselves. Can reasonable objection be 
raised to these provisions? I am sure I voice the sentiment of 
this House when I say they are proper and worthy. 

And then the bill makes eligible to pension any widow who 
married her soldier husband prior to June 27, 1905, instead of 
June 27, 1890. In other words, the widows who have cared for 
the soldiers in their old age, whether first, second, or third 
Wives, who have done the tender duty of nursing at the time the 
old soldiers needed it most, are to be given recognition by the 
Government and reward for their faithful service. Surely 
no man familiar with the circumstances and conditions which 
have surrounded Civil War veterans of recent years can object 
to this feature of the bill. The only fault with it is that it 
does not go far enough. If I could have my way I would give 
to every old soldier in the land a minimum of $30 per month 
and to every widow of an old scldier, without reference to the 
date of her marriage, a pension of $20 per month. 

Mr. Speaker, there used to be a notion broadcast in the 
country that the Democratic Party was atitagonistic to pen- 
sions. I regret to say that even during the past year T have 
known of literature sent out at the instance of men prominent 
in the Republican Party in which appeared the false charge that 
the present Democratic administration is unwilling to do any- 
thing for the old soldier; that it is impossible for him to get 


justice at Washington under present conditions; that he can 
hope to come into his own only if the Republican Party is re- 
turned to power. What false and absurd statements! How 


unworthy of men who aspire to leadership in any organization! 
Is it possible that the old soldiers will fall for such misrep- 
resentation? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, it was a Democratic House which indorsed 
and passed in the Sixty-second Congress the famous Sherwood 
bill, granting for the first time a pension to every old soldier 
who served for 90 days, and for the first time giving the sum 
of $30 per month to every old soldier who served as much as two 
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help of their Government. 

Let us, therefore, pass this bill, not as partisans but a 
tricts—performing an act of sin | le j wtice in wl h we should 
all rejoice. 


Increases in Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ASHTON C. SILALLENBERGER, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ashbrook bill, 
Which the Committee on Invalid Pensions has reported to the 
House, and which will undoubtedly pass by a good majority, is 
a further proof of the earnest intention of this administration 
and the present Congress to take good care of the interests of 
the soldiers of the Nation who have been willing to make the 
last sacrifice for their country in time of war. The bill, 1 am 
informed, has the unanimous support of the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. It provides a well-deserved and much-needed 
increase from the provisions provided under the existing 
As old age creeps upon the survivors of the great war for the 
preservation of the Union the soldier’s widow 
equally needful of increased support along with the veteran 
himself. Under the Sherwood bill the soldier received a mate 
rial increase, and this bill is in line with the 
Sherwood <Act. 

This bill provides a pension of $20 per month for the wid 


who was the wife of a soldier during his war service and t} 


finds herseli 


purpose of the 


same sum for the widow of a Civil War veteran after she shall 
have reached the age of 70 years. 

An additional provision contained in the bill is that a sol- 
dier’s or sailor’s widow who may have remarried and thus lost 
her right to a pension as a widow of a veteran shall upon again 
being widowed have the right to again be placed upon the pen- 
sion rolls as a widowed pensioner. 

Under the law as it now stands the widow of a soldier or 


sailor is not entitled to a pension if her marriage took place 
subsequent to June 27, 1890. The Ashbrook bill provides that 


the widow may receive a pension if the marriage was not later 
or 


than June 27, 1905, thus adding 15 years to the period 


riage for which the widows may receive pension. By the pro- 
visions of this bill a widow whose name has been on the ] 


sion rolls and dropped because of her remarringe to a 
person, who has since died, shall be entitled to have her nat 
again placed on the pension roll at the rate she was formerly 
pensioned, unless she is entitled to a greater amount unc 
tion 1 of the act. And this provision is 
widows whose husbands died of wounds, injuries, or disease 
incurred during the period of their military or 


extended to tl 


naval sé ¥ICe, 


but who were deprived of pension under the act of March 
1865, because of their failure to draw pension by reason of their 
remarriage. 

The bill provides also that any widow who married a veteran 
soldier or sailor prior to June 27, 1905, shall |} « title to 


sion, to commence from the date of filit 

the passage of this act. Heretofore the 

sailor who married the said soldier or s: mou 
was not entitled to a pension under th t « On) i 
visions take care of those good wor j ( 
veterans at a time when the) 
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care and kindly ministrations of a loving wife. Many of these 
veterans were suffering from ailments directly or indirectly 
attributable to their military or naval service, but notwith- 
standing this these good women were willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility and duty of caring for these old soldiers in their 
f: ¢ health until such time as they were called to their final 
reward. 

The provision, therefore, gives to these good women who 
n ed soldiers or sailors prior to June 27, 1905, the same pen- 
sionable standing as the widows of all other veterans. A widow 
of ua soldier who is divorced through no fault of her own is re- 


stored to her pensionable status under this bill. 
mide an unwise cheice in her second marriage. A divorce 
fre her second husband would not restore her to her former 
stutus of a pensioner under the present law, but this bill makes 
provision that where the unfortunate widow marries the sec- 
ond time and is divorced upon her own application, she is re- 
stored to her former status under this bill. This is just and 
iitable. The committee in its report of this bill states the 
justice embodied in this meritorious measure very ably when it 


She may have 


eC 


SUVS: 

it will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of 
preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a crisis 
0 r All patriotic men will enlist more freely in defense of their 
country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them 
th: widows will be generously cared for by a grateful Government. 
It the wife and the mother who sets the light in the window and 


patiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and broken 
in-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 
defend the Old Flag and the Nation's honor with his life’s blood. It is 
the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes of the past, 
the present, and the future. It is the wife who gently ministers in lov- 
ing tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger stalks into 


the humble home and bears away her companion and support, leaving 
her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has no one to turn 
to for succor and relief except the great Government her loved one 


sc 


This bill seeks to attest in a small 
degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty Nation for the frail woman 
left behind. 

Mr. Speaker, I most earnestly hepe this bill will very soon 
be passed by the Senate and become a law. I have supported 
all pension legislation reported to this Congress because I be- 
lieved the relief was merited and well deserved. We are 
preaching preparedness and are right now asking young men 
to go to the colors and service of their country by the thou- 
sands, a generous action upon the part of the American Con- 
gress by taking good care of the veterans of other wars and 
their dependent families will encourage those whom we now 
need to rally to the Nation’s defense. I am glad to vote for 
the bill and hepe it will speedily become a law. 


rved most faithfully and loyally. 


The Question to be Decided. 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tne Hovse or Representatives. 
23, 1916. 


Mr, BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article from the 
Albany Journal, 

The article is as follows: 


Friday, June 


[Albany Journal.] 


THE QUESTION TO BE DECIDED. 


In recent years circumstances and personal activities have combined 
to put into the minds of a large part of the people of the United States 
the un-American idea that the President is a ruler instead of the 
people's highest servant Attention has been given to men which 
properly belongs to principles. 

‘Lhe tame submission of a Democratic Congress to Executive dictator- 


ship has contributed much to the temporary fixation of this false idea. 
Much has been written and spoken in which the personality of the 





President has been presented as the thing of paramount importance. 
T highly important fact that it is the principles and policies of the 
party in power that count for or against the Nation's welfare has been 
obscured. That it is the legislative branch of the Government which 
has the authority to give effect to party policies, through the enactment 
of iaws in accordance with them, has been almost lost to sight. The 
poople have been deluded, because they have not thought enough into 
the belief that the Executive head of the Nation controlled its affairs 
a see alone be relied upon to direct its fortunes, to shape its 

Gestiny 
order to vote intelligently at the November elections the people 
United States must rid themselves of that delusion. They must 


give thought to the fact that the question to be decided is whether the 
iy mo 


ratic VParty, whose incapacity fer good government has been 
augnin demonstrated, shall be retained in power, or the Republican 
In . under whose control of Government the Nation always prospered 
and was respected throughout the world, shall be called back to ad- 
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minister American affairs; whether sound, beneficial policies shall 
put in place of unstable, blundering ones; whether we shall continue 
to have a warering, vacillating, incompetent Government, pandering to 
this class or to that for favor and disregarding the welfare of al] ¢! 

people, or we shall have again a strong, determined, able Government, 
secking special favor from no class, but having the single purpose 
secure prosperity for all the people, and respect for the rights of t! 
Nation and for those of any and all individuals constituting it 

Because this is the question, the restoration of a Republican 
jority in the Congress is of equal importance with the election of 
Republican candidate for the presidency. 
do nothing toward carrying into effect the policies of his party if th 
Congress should remain in control of the Democrats Such a condi 
tion would be a striking lesson to those who have come to regard th 
President as the Government of the United States, but it would be bad 
for the country. 

The Congress can be made Republican, and to accomplish that pur 
pose should be the special effort of all who are disgusted with the kind 
of government that we hav» had in recent years. 

In the present House of Representatives there are 250 Democr: 
196 Republicans, 7 Progressives, and 1 Socialist. The Democratic plu 
rality over the Republicans is 34. To gain a bare plurality, the 
publican membership must be increased by 18. But more than that 
crease is necessary to give the Republican Party the strength that 
ought to have in the House 

That it can be secured is shown by the fact that in the election 
of 1914 the Democratic plurality, which had come in with the i 
of Woodrow Wilson, was reduced from 165 to its present figure. Th 
Republican gain was 69. That Democratic setback showed the trend o 


ma- 
the 
A Republican President could 
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election 


popular sentiment against the Democratic administration. What was 
well begun then can be and ought to be consummated at the next 
election. 

In the United States Senate, the Democrats have a majority of 16 


A gain of { will suffice to give the Republicans the majority. The 
term of a Democratic Senator will expire in 1917 in 17 States In 


Indiana, the death of Representative Shively left an additional vacancy 
to be filled. The States are Arizona, Florida, Indiana, Maine, Mary 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia 
Among these are seven southern States, in which the election of a 
Republican Senator is to be regarded as out of the question. There 
are left, then, 10 States in which 11 Democratic Senators may have 


as successors men who are not members of the Democratic Party, and 
the chances are good that at least the 9 Republicans who are required 
to make a majority will be elected. They will certainly be if the faci 
is borne in mind that thus restoration of Republican principles ani 
policies shall be effected. 

The defeat of Woodrow Wilson is important only because it means 
the defeat of the Democratic Party, since the vote that defeats him will 
almost certainly take control of the Congress from the Democrati: 
Party. 





Tavenner Amendment to the Fortifications Appropriation 
Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE BLACK, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix ruc Hovsr or Representatives. 
Wedacsday, June 21, 1916. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the Tavenner amendment I wish to 
print what Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, now Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, had to say in a letter con 
eerning this proposed legislation. Mr. Brandeis in a letter to 
the Efficiency Society of New York City, dated January 21, 1916, 
wrote as follows: 

Referring to the proposed congressional legislation to prohibit the in 
troduction or use of time study and premium payments in Government 
establishments : , 

In my opinion any such restriction upon the conduct of Government 
establishments would be highly inadvisable. The purpose for thus pro 
posing the legislation is doubtless one which all of us would approv: 
Increased efficiency ought not to be purchased at the expense of health 
and other qualities essential to good citizenship and the general welfare, 
but no one can doubt that increased efficiency is essential to the pu)! 
welfare, that we have not yet learned how best to secure that efficiency, 
and that the most important element in securing efficiency is the knowl- 
edge of facts, to the ascertainment of which time study is a means. 

To proh'bit time study and premium payment is as crude a method of 


affording to the workingman proper protection as the proverbial * burn 
ing of the house to roast the pig.” 

Mr. Speaker, for the reason that I believe that in adopting 
an amendment of this kind that we are “burning the house to 
roast the pig,’ I have voted against it. 

From letters which I have received, I am aware that organ- 
ized labor is in favor of this amendment, and I am always very 
willing to listen to and fully consider any argument which the) 
offer on propositions of this kind. I am a friend to organized 
labor, but a Representative in Congress should never forget that 
he is a servant of all the people, and should vote upe 
question with the one end in view of promoting the public 

I have not been able to agree to the arguments of those f: 
ing this amendment, and therefore out of a sense of duty I have 
voted against it. 
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It is my settled conviction that the amendment will neither 
benefit the laboring man in these Government arsenals nor the 
ceneral public. On the other hand, it will deprive those laborers 
who are now earning extra money of that privilege. It will 
simply impede the efficiency and economy of public work without 
furnishing any Compensatory reason for its enactment. 





Pensions for Widows. 
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HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 
OF IDAHO, 
IN rne House or Representatives. 
Vonday, Juin 
Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, if the pending measure to 
increase pensions for the widows of soldiers of the Civil War 
becomes a law it will afford relief to four classes of widows: 
First. It will increase the pension of a widow who was the 
lawful wife of a soldier during the period of his service in the 


I3, 4916. 


Civil War from $12 to $20 per month, no matter what the age | 
There will not be many, however, of | 


of such widow may be. 
this class who will be benefited by this law, for those who 
were the wives of soldiers during the period of the Civil War 
have for the most part passed away. 

Second. This bill, if it becomes a law, will give a pension of 


$20 per month to all Civil War widows who have now reached, | 
or may hereafter reach, the age of 70 years, who are now on 


the pension rolls or who may hereafter be placed thereon. 

Widows of Civil War soldiers were not pensioned at all until 
1890, nearly 25 years after the close of the war. 
were then pensioned received only SS per month, 
increased to $12 per month in 1908. 

Third. This bill restores any widow of a Civil War veteran 
to her former pensionable status when she has been dropped 
or may hereafter be dropped from the pension roll by reason of 
her remarriage and after the husband of such subsequent mar- 
riage shall have died, or from whom may, 
upplication, be divorced. 

Fourth. This bill raises the marriage limit 15 years by pro- 
viding that all widows of Union soldiers will be entitled to the 
benefits of its provisions who. remarried prior to June 27, 1905. 

Naturally more revenue will be required to this in- 
crease, but the committee has well said: 

It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of 
preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should 
secur. Ah patriotic men will enlist imore freely in 
country when they have the assurance that if death 
their widows will be gencrously cared for by a grateful 
It is the wife and the mother who sets the light in 
patiently and anxiously awaits the return of her 
health husband, who, leaving all that is deur 
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Was 
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Whiecl 


she upon her own 


mcet 


a crisis 
defense of 
overtakes them 
Government. 
the window and 
weary and broken-in- 
behind, went 


their-} 


forth to | 


defend the old flag and the Nation's honor with his life’s blood. It is | 


the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers 
the present, and the future. It is the wife who gently 
loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger stalks 
into the humble home and bears away her companion and 
leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has no one to 
turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her loved 
one served most faithfully and loyally. This bill seeks to 
small degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty 
old woman left behind. 


If this bill could be referred to the people of this Nation I am 


ministers in 


Nation for the frail 


and heroes of the past, | 
support, | 


attest in a | 


sure that it would meet with their approval, for the American | 


people have never yet shown ingratitude to the men who have 
come to its defense in its hour of peril. 

As the son of a veteran of the Civil War and as a Representa- 
tive in the American Congress I have no apology to offer to 
anyone for my record upon pension legislation for the old 
veterans and their widows and orphans. I have voted for 
every pension bill so far that has come up for passage in this 
session, both general and private, including the acts granting 


pensions for the widows of Spanish-American War veterans | 


and for the men who fought in the Indian wars in the West, and 
I am glad to have had the privilege. 

The one feature of this bill which I think is particularly 
commendable is that which restores a widow to the pension roll 
after she has been dropped because of her remarriage and when 
she is left a widow again either by the death of her husband or 
when she may have been divorced because of no fault on her 
part. 

I am glad that the law no longer requires a widow to show 
that the soldier died from wounds or disease incurred in line of 
duty before she can be given a pensionable status. Such proof 


has always been hard to secure and its requirement by the | 
Pension Office in Washington has worked a real hardship to the 
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The Ashbrook Bill and the Resolution to Provide for the 


Dependents of Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


t 


ol 
HON. JOSEPH TAGGART, 
OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, on the 19th instant it gave me 
pleasure to vote for the Ashbrook bill, whereby the pensions 
of widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and of 
certain Indian wars, as well as the Mexican War, are to be 
finer $20 per month. The bill provides that a widow 
who married to the soldier at any time while he was 
serving in the war, shall receive a pension of $20 a month. As 
the law has stood for the past 21 years, any woman who mar- 
ried soldier since June 27, 1890, can not receive a pension 
unless she is able to prove that the soldier died as a result of 
or wounds originating during his service in the Army. 
In 99 cases out of 100 it is impossible after this lapse of time 
to prove that the death of a man resuited from disease or 
wounds of service origin. Under the provisions of this bill, 
any widow who married the soldier at any time before June 27, 
1905, shall receive a pension, regardless of what may have been 
the cause of the soldier's death. 

Heretofore the regular rate of pension has been $12 a wonth 
for all widows. This bill will increase the rate to $20 a month 
for all widows of soldiers who have attained the age of 70 years, 
and this increase will be granted to every widow when she 
reaches the age of 70, provided she was married to the soldier 
before June 27, 1905. 

The pension laws have been unjust and unfair to the widows 
who were in receipt of pensions and then remarried and again 
became widows. It was cruel and unjust not to restore the 
pension of a widow whose second husband died and left her, 
perhaps, destitute and without means of support. She has been 
refused a pension except where she was married to the soldier 
during his service, and then she would have to how at the 
soldier drew a pension, that he died, that she drew a pension 
after his death, and lost her pension by remarriage, and again 
became a widow. Under the law the widow whv lost her pen- 
sion by reason of remarriage was actually punished on account 
of the money that she saved the Government by giving up her 
pension. Under the provisions of this bill she will be restored 
to the pension roll, not only if her subsequent husband died 
but in case she was obliged to separate from him on account 
of his fault. Some of the saddest cases that I have known 
were those of women who, through the fault of their soldier 
husbands, were obliged to secure a separation. 

The claim of these women on the sympathy of the public and 
on the consideration of Congress, to my mind, is quite as 
strong as the claim of those who were widowed by death. They 
were denied pension even where they were married during the 
war. The Government has granted pensions to wealthy women 
who lived with their fortunate husbands until death separated 
them and has absolutely ignored the woman who did her part 
quite as well and whose life was desolated by domestic unhap- 
piness, Under the humane and just provisions of this bill, 
where the woman had to leave the soldier, without fault on 
her part, she will be entitled to a pension after his death. 

This increase will cost $9,000,000 for the first year, and prob- 
ably will never cost any more than that amount annually—not 
half as much as one battleship. The cost of pensions is being 
diminished so rapidly by the death of aged men and women that 
the whole amount paid for pensions will be less from year to 
year, notwithstanding this increase of widows’ pensions. Every- 
body thought when we passed the Sherwood pension bill four 
years and a half ago that the increased cost of it would be tre- 
mendous, but the cost of pensions this year is not any greater 
than it was the year before we passed the Sherwood bill. The 
number of men and women whose names have been dropped 
from the rolls on account of death, over and above the new 
names that have been added in the past five months, is as 
follows: 

January, 
February, 


eased to 


was 


dist nse 





This 21,691 represents the net loss of names on the pension 
roll—an average of 4,308 eath month, which, if it continues, 
will mean a net loss of 52,056 names dropped from the roll in 
the present calendar year—that many more names than will 
have been added to the roll during the year. The Bureau of 
has furnished these figures. The exact amount of 
pension drawn by these decensed pensioners, and the amount 
of increase or original pension granted to those who have bee 
added to the roll is not stated, but it is plain that those who 
are passing away will relieve the Government of a greater 
expense than we have incurred or will incur by this bill. 

This bill is fair and just. If it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to pension widows, we should provide them with at least 
enough to live on. We should have the dignity not to do any- 
thing by halves. No woman ean live on $12 a month in our day. 
The widow of a Revolutionary soldier, who perhaps received 
$4 a month, could take her market basket and bring home more 
of the necessaries of life with a dollar of the money, than $5 
will purchase now. 

We who have opposed a standing army of 250,000 men, and 
were satisfied with increasing the army to 175,000 men, were 
abused because it was said we were not in favor of prepare - 
ness. We stood for the National Guard in preference to the 
Regular Army. The extra 75,000 men would cost $75,000,000 
a year. We can not get men to enlist in the Regular Army, 
but our brave boys have not failed anywhere to fill up the ranks 
of the National Guard at the call of the President. These citi- 
zen soldiers represent the true national defense of this country. 
They are called upon now to rally to the defense of the fing, 
and to-day the House almost unanimously passed House Joint 
Resolution No, 242, which, for the time being, will make the 
National Guard a part of the armies of the United States, and 
will provide for the wives and families and dependents of the 
soldiers of the Nationa’ Guard. 

This resolution is the first of the kind ever passed through 
the House of Representatives, as far as I have examined the 
record. It is the most generous provision that has ever been 
made for those who are dependent upon soldiers in the tield. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Pensions 


The sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated, to be expended unde 
the direction of the Secretary of War and under such rules and regula 
tions as he may prescribe, for the purpose of maintaining at a cost of 
not more than $50 per month the family of each enlisted man of tli 
National Guard called or drafted into the service of the United States 
until his discharge therefrom, which family during the term of service 
of ‘said enlisted man has no other income, except his pay, adequate fo 
the support of said family; and the word “ family” shall include ad 
pendent mothers, fathers, and sisters, as well as brothers, under the 
age of 14 years. 

I had the honor of suggesting that the word “ wife” was not 
in this resolution, although a liberal construction of it might 
mean that the wife of a soldier without children would be in- 
cluded in the meaning of the word family. The amendment wis 
carried, and the dependertt wife without children will certainly 
be provided for. 

In passing this resolution, we were not unmindful of the 
fact that in all ages women have been among the chief sufferers 
in war. The brave young man in the midst of his comrades has 
such pride in serving his country that he is often unconscious 
of hardship or privation. Li¢ht-hearted and care free, as young 
soldiers always are, full of enthusiasm and of the spirit of 
battle, always animated by the highest hopes and looking for- 
ward to the proud day in which they will return as honored and 
respected veterans, there is a measure of happiness in braving 
the dangers of the campaign. 

But what shall we say of her who takes leave of him who is 
nearest and dearest to her heart? We have not forgotten her. 
We of this House who represent the whole American people 
have carried out their wishes in passing this resolution. The 
brave woman at home and her children shall not want. In this 
hour the great heart of the American people goes out to her who 
has bidden the defender of her country hail and farewell! 
Until he returns the wife, the children, the aged or dependent 
father or mother, or the dependent sister or brother shall be pro- 
vided for, and the man at the front shall know that those that 
are dearest to him are dear to all the people. The beautiful 
verses of Thomas Buchanan Read, the Civil War poet, come 
back to us in this hour, the verses entitled “The Brave at 
Home”: 

The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 

With smiles that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry teardrop pene and trembles, 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 

An: fame shall never know her story, 


Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 
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Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And gravely speaks the chee r W 

What though her heart be rent as ‘ 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of th around him rattle, 
Hath sh as sacred blood as e’er 

Was poured upon the fie!d of battle! 
The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she pres ; 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 





Kissing the p brow she 
With no one but rod 
To know the pain that weighs upon her 
Sheds holy bl i the sod 
Received on Free field of } r! 


All honor to the brave men have responded to the call 
ef the President. They have shown the old-time spirit, and I 
ean not fail to repeat with pride that more than a thousand 
young men have leit the second district of Kansas for the front. 
I have heard of no other district that has responded in such 


trioft 


blesses, 


her secret ¢ 


as eer 


dom’s 


vl 
Viiv 


numbers. They have the honor of serving under their neighbor 
and their friend, Maj. Gen. Funston, upon whose military 


genius and whose tremendous will and energy we can most im- 
plicitly rely. 

The representatives of the people have not forgotten those 
who mourn nor those who endure the agony of war at home. 


Address of W. P. G. Harding, Member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Before the Alumni Society of the University of Ala- 
bama, at Tuscaloosa, Tuesday Morning, May 30, 1916. 
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Mr. OLIVER. 
extend 


Mr Speaker, under the leave zranted to me to 
remarks 


my in the Recorp I desire to insert a very 
scholarly and informing address delivered by Hon. W. P. G. 
Harding, member of the Federal Reserve Board, before the 


Alumni Society of the University Alabama, at 
‘Tuesday, May 30, 1916, on the important subject of 
and Industrial Preparedness.” 

The address is as follows: 
W. P 
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ADDRESS 


oF G. HARDING, MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

Board, BEFORE THH ALUMNI SOCIETY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALa- 

BAMA, AT TUSCALOOSA, TUESDAY, May 30, 1916. 

We are celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the his- 
torie city of Tuscaloosa and the eighty-fifth annual commence- 
ment of our great university. Although upon such an oecasion 
our thoughts naturally take a retrospective turn, I shall not in 
my remarks dwell upon the past, rich as it is with lessons of its 


trials and triumphs, nor will I pose as a prophet and attempt to 
rend the veil of the distant future. I shall speak instead of 
the present and of that immediate future which lies within our 
horizon, and which is ours to make what we will. 

LESSONS OF 


THE EUROPEAN WAR, 


We are living in a most critical period of the world’s history, 
a stupendous era, full of opportunity and fraught with grave 
responsibility. The frightful holocaust on the other side of the 
Atlantic, with its appalling sacrifice of human life, with its 
enormous waste, and with its pandemonium of calamity and 
woe, has aroused in the hearts of the people of this country 
mingled feelings of horror and of pity, but also it has instilled 
in our minds a better and higher appreciation of our duty to 
ourselves, to our country and the world. No longer are we 
lulled into a false sense of security because of our splendid 
isolation, no longer do we feel that we enjoy permanent immu- 
nity because of the 3,000 miles of ocean waves that separate us 
from the shores of Europe; but we have as a nation come to 
realize that our surest guaranty of peace lies in preparedness for 
war, or, rather, against war. The first steps for military and 
naval preparedness have already been taken, and because of 
this we are confident that shall escape any part of the 
tragedy now being enacted on the three continents of the Old 
World. This confidence is intensified because of the calm judg- 
ment and consummate skill of the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, who has so successfully handled a 
grave international crisis, maintaining friendly relations while 
and dignity. It is not necessary, 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINF, 

A serious drawback to the development of our foreign trade 
is the utter inadequacy of our American merchant marine. 
The South has felt this perhaps as keenly as any other section 
of the country. We have been handicapped very greatly in 
exporting cotton by lack of ship reom and by abnormally high 
ocenn freights, Rates to Liverpool on cotton have for several 
months past frequently ruled as high as $15 per bale, or 3 cents 
per pound, or about 10 times the normal rate, and this excess 
has, to a great extent, come out ef the pockets of the southern 


no ships are available to transport a pound of Alabama coal to 
that market. American shipyards have been very bsuy for 
the past year or more, as private capital has been attracted to 
shipping by the unusual profits obtainable, but in normal times 
this activity can not be expected to continue. 

Our wage scales are much higher than those of foreign 
countries, whose shipping is also, in many cases, subsidized, 
and in order to establish an American merchant marine which 
ean be used in the carrying trade in time of peace and as a 
naval auxiliary in time of war, Government intervention and 
nid seems necessary. The shipping bill passed the House of 
Representatives a few days ago, with the support of practically 
all the Southern Members, and will, in all probability, pass the 
Senate and become a law before the adjournment of Congress, 

RURAL CREDITS. 

Another measure of supreme importance to the South is now 
in conference—the rural credits bill. The South for a great 
many years has labored under the curse of absentee landlord- 
ism and it has suffered from the evils of the tenant-farming 
system. Hardly more than a tithe of its productive capacity 
has been utilized for lack of both capital and labor. With 
the exception of Texas, the Southern States have not attracted 
their proper share of immigration, either foreign or domestic. 
Too many of our rural population have found it impossible 
to make any substantial headway, and finding themselves year 
after year lacking all of the luxuries and many of the necessities 
of life, have lost ambition and have settled down to breathe 
the sodden atmosphere of a hopeless and aimless existence. 


The rural-credits act will open the way for the organization 


of national farm-loan associations which, in cooperation with 
ihe 12 Federal land banks to be established, will make loans 
on farm lands on long time; payments being amortized so that 
the total annual installment, including interest and reduction of 
principal, will amount to not more than 8 per cent of the prin- 
cipal, the interest in no case to exceed 6 per cent. Landowners 
will thus be afforded an opportunity of improving their farms by 
ditching, fencing, and by the erection of silos and buildings, di- 
versification of crops will be encouraged, cattle raising will be 
promoted, and the thrifty tenant farmer will be given an op- 
portunity of becoming his own landlord. Many who have here- 
tofore been without hope or definite ambition will find a new 
incentive to work and to accumulate with a view to ultimate 
independence. Southern agriculture will thus receive a won- 
derful stimulus, and many of the young men growing up on the 
farms whose ambition now is to go to a town will find it to 
their advantage to make a study of scientific farming and to 
practice it as a life vocation. Better living conditions in farm- 
ing districts and greater prosperity for the farmer mean de- 
ereased cost of living, less concentration of population in the 
towns and cities, more schools, better morals, and a happier 
nnd mere contented people. Prosperity on the farms means 
larger orders for the merchant, the coal operator, the lumber- 
man, and for the manufacturer; more business for the rail- 
roads, steadier employment of labor, increased deposits for the 
banks, and a greater demand for loans. Consider what Europe 
has done for its farmers and hew, up to the outbreak of the 
deplorable war, it had improved their condition, and how the 
continental powers have been able, through scientific farming 
methods, to support themselves during abnormal tonditions. 
While the methods adopted in Europe may not be best adapted 
to the United States, surely with some modifications they ean 
be inude effective here. , 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that farming is the most 
important industry in the world. Some facts can not be re- 
peated too often, and let us remember that without the farm all 
other business would stagnate and die, the railroads would 
cease to run, the banks and mercantile establishments could no 
longer operate, and grass would grow in the streets of our cities, 
which would no longer be thriving marts of commerce, but 
would become, through famine, whited sepulchers of the dead. 
No other business can succeed without the farmer, but the farm- 
ing business can survive, if left unfettered, without the aid of 
any other business, 
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WATER POWERS, 

Let us now consider for a moment the subject of water. For 
some years past we in Alabama have heard a great deal abou 
another liquid, and I am sure that it will be refreshing to turn 
our thoughts to pure and unadulterated water. We need not 
discuss its superlative merits as a beverage or as a cleansing 
agent, but rather let us consider its utility as a means of trans 
portation and as a source of power. Bountiful nature has 
favored our State in the matter of waterways. Through the 


| Warrior, the Tombigbee, the Alabama, and the Coosa the waters 
farmer. Coal is selling in Buenos Aires at $35 a ton, and yet | 
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springing from the hills in the mineral regions flow throug) 
rich agricultural sections and discharge themselves into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The work of nature has been supplemented }y 
the National Government and by means of locks and dams o)) 
the Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers perennial navigation has 
been provided from the coal fields to the Gulf. Already barges 
laden with black diamonds pass every day down the river jusi 
below the university, bound for Mobile and New Orleans. 
Through a beautiful valley in northern Alabama flows the great 
fennessee River, a majestic stream which springs from the 
nountains of North Carolina and Virginia, and flowing througl 
cast Tennessee, enters our State near its northeastern corner 
and leaving it at its northwestern extremity, turns again 
through Tennessee, and passing through Kentucky unites wit: 
the Ohio, and finally discharges its waters into the mighty Mis 
sissippi. Most of this wonderful stream is already open to com- 
merce, but in its course through Alabama its waters plunge 
through a series of shoals and rapids, known as Muscle Shoals. 
which block navigation, but which, if properly harnessed, wil! 
furnish one of the greatest water powers in the United States. 
Locks and dams at Muscle Shoals would render the Tennesse« 
River navigable from Knoxville to Paducah, and would at the 
same time offer to industries electric energy of approximately 
500,000 horsepower. 

When we speak of Muscle Shoals, there results a trianguly 
tion of ideas. On one side is transportation, on another th: 
fertilization of our farms, and on the third military prepared 
ness. We all know that niter or saltpeter is an essential in 
gredient in the manufacture of gunpowder and of fertilizers. 
and that the world’s great natural deposits of niter are i 
northern Chile. We knojv, furthermore, that the oxygen in 
the air we breathe is heavily diluted with nitrogen, and that 
science has found the way through mechanical means of accom 
plishing the fixation of air nitrogen into nitrates. The marve! 
ous efficiency of Germany as a nation is admitted by her friends 
and enemies alike, by her sympathizers, and by her critics. 
Some years ago German manufacturers began, under acverse 
conditions, the manufacture of nitrates from the air. When | 
refer to adverse conditions I mean that this process of fixation 
requires enormous power and calls for a tremendous expendi 
ture of energy; and in a country like Germany, having no great 
water powers, this energy can be supplied at high cost only b) 
the consumption of an enormous amount of fuel. I understand 
that not less than 300,000 horsepower must be produced in order 
to manufacture air nitrates on an adequate commercial scale, 
and the only nitrate manufacturing plant on the American con 
tinent is located on the Canadian side at Niagara Falls. The 
bill that has recently passed both Houses of Congress to in 
crease the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States recognizes the necessity of an adequate nitrate 
supply and empowers the President of the United States to 
make such investigation as he may deem to be necessary to 
determine the best, cheapest, and most available means for the 
production of nitrates and other products for munitions of win 
and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers by water power, 
and he is further authorized and empowered to “ designate for 
the exclusive use of the United States such site or sites upoi 
any navigable or nonnavigable river as may, in his opinion, be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the act, and he is fur 
ther authorized to construct, maintain, and operate, at any sil: 
or sites so designated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation. 
power houses, and other plants and equipment, or other me:ns 
than water power as in his judgment is the best and cheapes(. 
recessary, or convenient for the generation of electrical or other 
power, and for the production of nitrates or other products 
needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture 61 
fertilizers and other products.” 

The bill furthermore appropriates the sum of $20,000,000, 
available until expended, to enable the President of the United 
States to secure this nitrate supply. I do not know what recom 
mendations the War Department wil! make to the Presiden. 
nor can I predict what his choice of a site will be, but I de 
know that no site in the Upited States is superior to Muscle 
Shoals from the standpoint of strategic location, the power tliat 








ean be developed, and the proximity to large deposits of phos 


phate reck. I wish that I were a word painter, so that I could 
picinre to you the great opportunity that is presented to the 
eople of Alabama, and the far-reaching results that would 
me from the location of this nitrate plant within the borders 
’ te. linagi 2 sigantic dam across a broad id 
ajest river, 2 great power house, and beyond, a nitrate 
lant, on one side of which will be built a large factory, where 
ic acid will be produced for use in the manufacture of ex 
sives; on the he de works for the production of 
nium phosphate, w ‘e the phosphate rock brought from 
near-by fields will be mabined with the nitrates and con ed 
into that important ingredient of all commercial fertilizers, 
ammonium phosphate, for use in enriching millions of acres of 


States. of the Tennessee, in 
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in the United The wate 
their ceaseless flow toward the Ohio and the Mississippi, can 
zenerate at a minimum cost, after the initial expenditure has 
been made, the large amount of power necessa for the opera- 
tion of these plants. This power, contrary to the fenrs of many, 
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would not interfere with the consumption of Alabama co for 
it would develop an entirely new industry which can not be | 
established if dependent upon coal as a fuel. I wish that I 


eould picture to you the other important industries that would 
follow the establishment of this plant, such as electric furnaces 


for the manufacture of the highest grades of steel and establish- | 


ments for the production of aluminum from the vast deposits 


of bauxite which abound in east Alabama. I would point out 
to you the wonderful opportunity that would thus be opened 
to the young men of Alabama, and I can see in my mind’s eye 


a great school of technology here at the university, where future 
generations can be taught the principles of efficiency and ap- 
plied science, which have done so much for the development of 


er 


Gerinany during the past 40 years. Surely every man of intlu- 
ence in Alabama will do all in his power to induce the Presi 
dent to locate this plant on the banks of the Tennessee. Man) 


other States have eligible locations to offer, though none, in my 
opinion, can at all compare with the one at Muscle Shoals. 
Every possible influence will be brought to bear by these 
to present their own locations in the most favorable light, and 
it hehooves the people of Alabama during the next few months 
to work as they have never worked before, if we wish to win 
this great prize, which would mean: an immediate expenditure 
within our borders of $20,000,000, with industries follow 
which will cost at least thirty millions more. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ALABAMA’S RESOURCES 


There has been too much the 


talk about great natural re 
sources of Alabama and of the South. The time has come for 


action. We must develop them. About two months before 
the surrender of the armies of the Confederacy a conference was 
held by Abraham Lincoln with three Confederate commissioners 
at Hampton Roads. I do not know whether it is history or 
whether it is fiction, but the story is that at that conference 
Mr. Lineoln, holding a sheet of white paper in his hand, said 
to Alexander H. Stephens, ‘“ Let me write Union at the top of 


this page and you may write whatever else you please.” If 
this story be founded on fact, what an opportunity for the 


South was lost. If we could bring the people of Alabama to 
a proper realization of the importance of organization and co- 
operation, of constant and unflagging effort, and of efliciency 
in work; if we could be justified in taking a map of Alabama 
and in writing across that map in outstanding letters, reaching 
from the Tennessee to the Gulf and from Georgia to Mississippi, 
the word “ efficiency,” we would have a great and prosperous 
State no matter what else might be written there. In the South 
to-day we have some highly developed and well-organized in- 
dustrial plants, but our economies, as a rule, are neither scien- 
tifie nor potentially efficient, nor do our activities contribute to 
stop waste and to increase efficiency. We find waste and more 
waste everywhere. We have made only a beginning in the 
manufacture of by-products. We can see in half a day’s journey 
thousands of coke ovens illuminating the midnight skies with 
flames which contain many elements of wealth, but which are 
absolutely thrown away. Because of the nitrogen which it 
contains, a million tons of cottonseed meal are put back every 
year into the soil of the cotton fields of the South, although over- 
hanging every acre there are over 33,000 tons of atmospheric 
nitrogen which the water powers of Alabama now going to waste 
eould take out of the air and fix ready for use a fertilizer 
for increasing our production of agricultural staples. 
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EFFICIENCY ‘SUS WASTE. 


But waste and inefficiency are not to be found alone in agri- 


culture. They are found in the forest and in the factory as 
well as on the farm. In mechanical arts and in scientific 
achievements we Inc tx a fhe Secretary of the Navy, a 


rn man by rth, r 

| 23 engineers and scienti i ‘ val 

bonre ot one of whom was t t 

( Lol if the South 1 States. W 

vet States 

in tl S Y f the W 

( re t! | ] Tre i ‘ » 16 

curse unles : 

il l roeres We 

thy, indi [ 

sons of Alal in 

sought their 1 

worth while, not o t f 

Alabama to 1 t te ) t 

best elements of cit rs 

countries to their loft ong \ 

{ . the name “Alab if ‘Her ! 

me think that this 1 ** Het do not w 

our ease. But le ss k t istil t! ( 

word “rest” as meani \ 
bama heneeforth shall f ! Oo 

isa tter of choice de hee ‘ the ol tu 
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The Hay Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 
Or INDIANA 
In tore Houser « ReEprest \TIVES. 
/ it, DU fi 

Mr. CLINE Mr. Sy .y 
which the following is the princiy aly 

That in the opinion of ‘ongres the I 1 St 
zency uow exists whik d the u of tro in additi 
Regular Army of the United - nd the President t and | 
authorized to draft into the service of the Un Stat 
the provisions of section 111 tiona fer ! ) 

3 1916, so far as the provision said may | i 
not inconsistent with tl teri thereof, any I 

| National Guard and of the Organ 1 Militia o 

| Territories. and the District of Columbia nd ar i 

| the, National Guard and Organized Militia Reser t 
period of the emergency less soon dischar ] 

The marked characterisiic of Americal lip 
solidarity with which it meets an emergen whi ‘ 
rights and American honor are involves When troubles 
times come there is no division, no partisanship, no h: i 
quibbling about what ought to be done We et the « 

et one mat It has alway recognized 1 

j}as a defender of his countr imminent 
highest duty a citizen <pre ot 
otism. 

I shail freely vote for th esolutiot I 
very evident facts have developed Men ) 
tional Guard in the bill to reorganize tl A) 
friends of the National Guard sought to retain it : " 
ent but independent organization of the Reg \ 
been compelled to give up the fight The contes is Wat 
the Regular Army, not because it disliked the Natio G 
bui because it wanted the offices and the promotion i 
sure to come to it if the National Guard could be « 

The rapidity with which the National Guat espond 

eall for mobilization completely surprised the R Is ‘ 
While I freely support the resolution, the i 

tion for its absolute necessity, in that no appar 

ists why there should be a doubt of the willingness the 3 
tional Guard to go into any alien territory to defé 

when it is called upon to do so. I vote for this re ( 
because we are in a state of war with Mexico, but hx | 
resolution correctly expresses my vik of the sit Ay 
emergency exists that demands additional troops to i t 
Regular Army that we may be prepare if the Me Cx 
ernment should precipitate war. We are in Mexico becaus 
went in under authority of the de fact ) iment to h 
down bandits that destroyed tl lives and ! 

erty of our people on American soi! No } 

can minimize the fact that whatever las ’ | 
ico was done by Mexican authority. \W 

hope it may be averted. The peopl 

the honor of the United Stat 
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American citizens shall demand war. If the time shall come 
when it is clearly demonstrated that the de facto government 





can not restore tranquillity on our southern border, then we shall | 
do those things, and those only, that shall result in our protec- | 


tion and the maintenance of national honor. 
In I89S when the call came to avenge the wrongs done to 
Cuba by Spain no guardsman protested because there was a 
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Little, however, has been said of the patient devotion of the 
wives who stayed behind. Women have sent their husbands 
forth to battle, have given the sons of their tender care {) 
suffer and die for their country, and have waited in sorrow and 


i anguish for news of their near and dear ones, sometimes looked 


liability that his services might be wanted beyond the border | 


of Continental United States. I have an intimate acquaintance 
with many National Guard men and not one ever suggested to 
me that his voluntary service would be conditioned upon an 
agreement not to take him beyond the confines of his own 
Iivery man expects to serve wherever he may be 
called upon to go, 


country. 


The patriotism of the National Guard is | 


not climatie but responsive to the requirements of the country | 


wherever he is needed. I have never missed an opportunity to 
say that no more patriotic organization was ever enrolled in 
the defense of the country than the National Guard. I per- 
sonally know of organizations that have given freely of their 
time and money to maintain their organizations when they 
could not well afford to do so solely to promote a_ patriotic 
sentiment in the community. The States and Federal Govern- 
ment have not dealt liberally with these organizations. Their 
quick response, their patriotism, their sacrifices entitle them to 
consideration in the distribution of places in line and in official 
appointments and promotions on an equal footing with any 
other military organization. The National Guard is constituted 
of the finest and most capable young men in the country; men 
of character and integrity worthy of great consideration and 
who will give a good account of themselves. 

One of the most commendable actions of Congress was to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of those who left dependent families 
at home while they went to the front to defend the flag. This 
great and wealthy country could not make a lesser provision and 
escape the censure of a great civilization. Congress did not do 
it grudgingly. It did it voluntarily and graciously. It sought 
the opportunity to show its loyalty to those who had made such 
sacrifices. The following is the paragraph: 

The sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, for the purpose of maintaining, at a cost 
of not more than $50 per month, the family of each enlisted man of the 
National Guard called or drafted into the service of the United States 
until his discharge therefrom, which family during the term of service of 
said enlisted man has no other income, except his pay, adequate for the 
support of said family ; and the word “ family” shall include dependent 
mothers and sisters, as well as brothers under the age of 14 years. 

Nothing more patriotic was ever done by any other people. 
It is an act worthy of a great, rich, and powerful Republic. It 
Was an appropriate recognition of its duty when it said to the 
soldier that it would see to it that though dependent upon his 
labor for subsistence his family should not want while he was 
at the front defending the honor of the flag of his country. The 
resolution was passed in the House without a dissenting vote. 


Widows’ Pensions. 
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LON. J. CARY, 





WILLIAM 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In vur House or Representatives, 
Vonday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been a Member 
of Congress I have consistently voted for every bill to increase 
the pensions of the veteran soldiers who fought our country’s 
battles, and I have always been in favor of legislation to take 
zood und proper care of these soldiers’ widows and orphans. 
It is therefore with feelings of the deepest and most heartfelt 
gratification that I vote for the present bill to increase the pen- 
sions of the widows of Civil War veterans and to make the issu- 
ance of pensions to the worthy widows of the veterans a little 
more free from red tape. 

Mr. Speaker, the soldier who gives his manhood to the service 
of his country, who fights and dies for his flag has been praised 
in verse and oratory for generations; bis heroism has been pic- 
tured in countless paintings of the world’s greatest artists and 
monuinents of imperishable bronze have been erected to his 
memory. This is as it should be, for each succeeding generation 
should hear anew of the bravery and devotion of those who 
went before and learn to emulate the patriotism of his fathers 
aul grandfathers, as our brave boys are doing to-day in Mexico. 
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in vain for a happy home-coming and learned too soon that 
all their fondest hopes were shuttered, that the object of thei: 
love and devotion was sleeping his last sleep on some fur-o 
battle field. 

Through the long night watches they have prayed for lus 
band, brother, or son, and when the last sad news has come 
they have patiently taken up the burden of life alone, some- 
times with young children to support or other responsibilities 
to shoulder. And to me one of the saddest, though noblest, pic 
tures of human life is the picture of a woman bravely taking 
up the battle of life, caring for her family when the bread 
winner has left them forever, and struggling breast-high with 
the waves of adversity. 

Sometimes the husband returned a crippled wreck of man- 
hood, with health and eflicieney destroyed by wounds or dis 
ease, and with naught to save him from complete shipwreck }ui 
the tender care of his faithful wife. 

All over this country to-day are feeble old men who are 
being nursed and cared for by devoted women, into whose 
last remaining years what little sunshine comes is brought by 
the loving wife who stays faithful unto death. All over this 
country are noble women who patiently nursed and tended 
broken-down men—sat at their bedside in siekness, cheered 
their hours of sorrow, and tenderly closed their eyes in death. 
Now they are alone with their grief, the last few years of their 
life devoted to sad yet tender memories, and awaiting the call 
that shall summon them to join the one who went before. It is 
good legislation, it is good patriotism, it is good humanitarian 
ism cherish these sisters of our mothers and make their last 
years as free from want and suffering as we possibly can. It 
will only be for a few years. It will take a comparatively small 
appropriation, it will prove that the old adage of the ingrati- 
tude of Republics is not true in our great country, and it will 
be a message of love and cheer to thousands of women in every 
town and hamlet of the United States. 


Address of Hon. Addison C. Harris, Former Minister to 
Austria. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
WILLIAM R. 
OF INDIANA, 
Ix rue House or Represenrarives, 





HON. WOOD, 


Saturday, June 24, 1916. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, under leave given to ex- 
tend my remarks I desire to say that the Hon. Addison C, Harris, 
former minister to Austria, who delivered the following splendid 
address before the State Bar Association of Wisconsin, has long 
been recognized in Indiana as an authority upon constitutional 
law. An active practitioner for more than half a century, assis\- 
ing in the trial of some of the most important cases ever tric« 
in the country, involving legal question of great moment, what- 
ever he says upon any legal subject is always interesting: 
Appress by Hon, Apprson C. Harris, or INDIANAPOLIS, IND., DELIVEL ED 

JuLy 15, 1915. 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the bar, when your presi- 


dent extended to me the kind invitation to address the Staic 
Bar Association of Wisconsin I accepted with pleasure, because 
I have spent many summers on the beautiful lakes and shad) 
trout streams in the northern part of this State, and this affords 
me an opportunity to make some poor compensation for the 
pleasures I have had here. 

The subject I am to present is one which has occupied the 
attention of the bar in my State somewhat actively for the pas! 
years, and which I have occasion to know has attracted more 
or less the attention of the bar of this State, and that ques- 
tion is: 

Whether there be power in these five States, covered by the 
ordinance of 1787, to destroy the republican form of Goveri 
ment, power to take away from their legislatures the supreme 
legislative power and allow every man to present any law i! 
his pleasure, and require all the people to pass it or reject it 
at the polls, to refer every act of the legislature to the people 
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‘ to be again passed before taking effect, and to call down the |} stitutio ‘ St 
judgment of any court whenever it does not meet with public | minion 
P. approval, and remove from the bench any judge whose decision | After this had b 
¥ for the hour is not satisfactory to the majority of the people. | Nit Lat large begat »s \\ 
This subject naturally takes on at first something of an} great struggle with Great B \ 
historical inquiry and character because forms of government | all this land to the Governme { s 
are not instantly created by some fiat, but develop and grow. lit sold and the proceeds applied i of t 
And this institution of the American republican State, or | debt.’ Jefferson, Madison. and oft | \ 
State form of republican government, with republican State | acquiesced in this ge : l S\ in ¢ 
constitutions and laws, is a matter of historical growth, and | Virginia will deed this | l to eur d States. provided 


s i 
that takes us back to the time when this Nation was founded } will he Stat r the rr 


reimburse the l 
and the form of our republican State government established | the conquest, and take the land on « that the 1 


for the five States erected on this land northwest of the river | States shall never part with the title, b e, wh ! 

Ohio. lated sufticiently. shall divide th Ss ; 
When Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- | into the Union; and with the further c on that S 

pendence, which made the United States a Nation, this land | when created, should adopt and maintain the Ame 

upon which we live was the property of the British Crown, | republican State government. And in  § 

It had been taken by Gen. Wolf on the Plains of Abraham but ; ment of this proposition, the State of Virginia Ly 

a few years before. It was known to the statesmen of the | 1783, passed the act of cession, reciting 


time that here was a great body of rich land which was capable Whereas this Commonwealth did 
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of being converted from a wilderness into a civilized and | Yield to the Congress of the United States for t - 
populous country. You will remember that Benjamin Frauklin, | [)")),0 piel sn ihe Arp ane dency Par ssa Ne ggr the condit 
shortly after the Battle of Quebec, in writing a letter to Lord | annexed to the said act of 
Kames, speaking of this land, said: “If we keep it,” meaning And then, reciting the acceptance | he United & 
if the French did hot get it back, “jin 100 years this land will | ceeded with these words: 
be populous with English-speaking people.” I do not know 'rhat it shall and may be lawful for the Delegat f this & 
that Franklin then clearly foresaw, but he certainly had a] the Congress of the United States, and they are her 
vision that there was coming to be born on this continent a new | 22d empowered for and on behalf of this State by proper deed 

. ‘ ad : ' es strument in writing under their hands, and seals, to convey, 1 
nation, and when that birth should come this land would | anq assicn and make over unto the United States in C: 
naturally be a part of that empire. bled for the benefit of the said States, all right, title, 

Now, how did this land on which we live come to be a part | Well of soil as jurisdiction which this Commonwealth 

. a4 E : > gs territory or tract of country within the limits of the Virgin ‘ 

of this Republic? I have but to mention the name of Gen. | situate ‘lying and being northwest of the river Ohio: su spe 
George Rogers Clark, who brought this land to us. He was | terms and conditions contained in the bet recited act of Cone 
born in sight of Monticello. He was a young man at the time | of the 15th day of December last; that is to say, upon condition tl 
this Nation was founded. Being of courage he chose for his talean geneine colead er aoe one ee Dee ee ee 
work that of a pioneer surveyor, which in those days was 4 | formed shall be distinct republican Stat | admitted as me 
profitabie but venturesome profession. Washington began life | of the Federal Union. 
as such. Shortly after the beginning of the Revolutionary The act also sets forth other conditions already me al 
War Clark went with Daniel Boone to Kentucky and at once | and that Gen. George Rogers Clark and the officers and sold 
became a leader of the pioneers in repelling the invasions of | of his regiment who marched with him when the posts of K 
the Indians. This led him down to what was then called the | kaskia and St. Vineents were reduced should have a 


Falls of the Ohio, now Louisville. While there it came to 
him that he could take all this land lying north of the Ohio 
River by his sword. At once he walked back over the moun- 
tains to Virginia, called upon Thomas Jefferson, whom he 


land set apart for them. The act having met the approval o 
Congress, Virginia, on the Ist day of March, 1784, ceded tn 
land to the United States by deed signed by Thomas Jeft 


James Monroe, Arthur Lee, and Samuel Hardy, which d 
well knew and who was the most far-sighted and constructive | was delivered to and accepted by the Congress of the | 
statesman of that day. When young Clark laid the scheme] States. ‘This deed also sets forth in the same words the consi 
before Jefferson he espoused it eagerly and went with the | eration, purpose, and conditions set forth in the 


young man to see Patrick Henry, who was then governor of 
Virginia. To him Clark said, “If you will give me authority 
and a sufficient military force, I will take by conquest from 


tioned act of cession. 
At that time Thomas Jefferson was chairman of the commit 
of the Congress on the public lands; and on the same day he 


Great Britain all the land that lies north of the Ohio River.” | behalf of the committee, made a report at saan length to 
Gov. Henry approved of the venture because he was patriotic | these lands and embodying a resolution formulating a plan o 
and far-sighted, but he could not call upon the Army under 


temporary or territorial government until the land shouls 


the command of Gen. Washington, because that was entirely | divided into States, and then “ that their respective governm 
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engaged in the campaign on the other side of the mountains. | shall be in republican forms and that after t! 
And so it was agreed that the governor should, and he did, | 1800 of the Christian era there shall be neither sla 
give George Rogers Clark a commission in what I may call | jnyoluntary servitude in any of said States.” 
the Virginia Militia, as distinguished from the force that Vir- The report also contained other articles and provision 
ginia had given to the Continental Army. The governor au-) ing the number and names of the States and the like, a 
thorized Clark to fit out an expedition consisting of a suflicient | eyqedq with these words: 
number of men, to be enlisted and organized at the Falls of | iia detain mitisten beat te derma’ tebe & chat ‘i 
the Ohio, and money, powder, and lead for the enterprise. | shall be duly executed by the President of the United States in Con 
The story of the heroism of Gen. Clark and his frontiersmen | 2SSem>led under his hand and the seal of the United States, shall 
. . . 2 . . promulgated and shall stand as fundamental constitutior etweet 
has no parallel in American history. Suffice it to say that | thirteen oricinal States and those now newly described, unalterabl 
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boldly attacking and taking the English post at Vincennes, pull- Here, then, we have a clear view of what 
ing down the British flag and running up his own, makes the 
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The articles are six in number, and before proceeding with 

1¢ consideration of so much thereof as is material to this dis- 

ussion, I pause to impress upon you the fact that this ordinance 
not, and was not, intended to be a simple act of legislation, | 
but was, as the words declare, a compact; that is, an acknowl- 


£ ‘t of a public character made to secure and 
establish unalterably the provisions, considerations, and condi- 
tions embodied in the act of cession and deed of Virginia already 
mentioned. 

I need not say that if I give my land to your President to be 
held and used by him for certain specific public purposes and | 
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for the benefit of persons then living and thereafter born, that 
is a charitable trust which can not be destroyed without the con- 
sent of the beneficiaries themselves. And this, no doubt, was 


the reason for declaring that the articles should stand perma- 
nently for the welfare of the States thereafter to be formed and 
their people to be born. I do not intend to oceupy your time in 
reading these articles at length, but I wish to read such parts 
thereof as are essential and necessary in the discussion of the 
subject in hand. 

The first article establishes religious freedom. Article II 
establishes habeas corpus, trial by jury and “a proportionate 
representation of the people in the legislature.” The same 
article declares that “ should the public exigencies make it neces- 
sary for the common preservation to take any person’s property, 
or to demand his particular services, full compensation shall be 
inade for the same.” These clauses, I will show later, are mate- 
rial in the consideration of the question whether the ordinance 
still remains in force. The fourth article provides for the free- 
dom of all the navigable waters in this territory leading into the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. ‘The fifth article provides that 
the land in time shall be divided into States, and concludes in 
these words: 

And whenever any of the said States shall have 60,000 free inhabit- 
ints therein, such State shall be admitted by its delegates into the 
Congress of the United States, on an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatever; and shall be at liberty to form a per- 
manent constitution and State government: Provided, That the consti- 
tution and government so to be formed shal] be republican, and in con- 
formity to the principles contained in these articles ; and so far as it can 
be consistent with the general interests of the confederacy, such admis- 
sion shall be allowed at an earlier period and when there may be a jess 
number of free inhabitants in the State than 60,000. 

That was then the least population of any one of the 13 
Siates. The sixth and last article declared that slavery should 
never be on this land. 

No court, no lawyer, no man has ever honestly declared that 
slavery could or can exist on this land so long as the ordinance 
stands in foree. 

L now come to inquire, What did Jefferson, the framers of 
this ordinance, the Congress, and the people understand was 
meant by the compact that the constitutions and State govern- 
ments of these States shall be republican? 

What did the Legislature of Virginia mean in the act of ces- 
sion when it was provided as one of the considerations and con- 
ditions that the “ States so formed shall be distinct republican 
States’? There had been republican governments before that 
time. There had been republics where every man had an equal 
voice in the presentation and passage of laws, and where the 
judicial power was exercised by the people en masse. I refer 
to Athens and some of the Greek cities and States. Jefferson, 
Madison, and their compatriots had studied this subject of 
republican government diligently and carefully for many years; 
they knew more than the living men of the present time know 
of the old forms of government and why they had failed. 
What, then, was meant by the requirement that the constitu- 
tions and State governments of your State and mine and the 
others erected on this land should be republican in ferm? 

IT have but to mention, and you will recall, that shortly prior to 
the Declaration of Independence, a body called the Continental 
Congress had passed a resolution recommending that each of 
the 13 States should adopt a constitution suitable to its own 
condition. In pursuance of that resolution the State of Vir- 
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ginia, early in the year 1776, adopted a State constitution, in 
which it was declared: 

We ordain and declare the future form of gevernment to be as fol- 
lows: The legislative, the executive, and the judiciary departments shall 
be separate and distinct. The legislature shall be formed of two distinct 
branches, who together shall be a complete legislature. 

There is no hint or opportunity under these words for the 
initiative and referendum form of government. 

Early in the year 1777 a constitutional convention sat in the 
State of New York. The form of the constitution adopted was 
written by John Jay. He was held to be the foremost lawyer 
of that time. He was the first Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In that constitution it was pro- 
vided : 

This convention in the name and by authority of the good people of 
this State, ordain and determine and declare that the supreme legislative 
power within this State shall be vested in two separate and distinct 
bodies of men who together shall form the legislature. 

When the supreme legislative power is vested in a legislature, 
there remains no legislative power superior thereto or otherwise 
than that power vested in the legislature. Each of these consti- 
tutions vested all and the supreme legislative power of the 
people in their general assemblies. Without stopping to detail, 
I will say that every other of the 13 States, except 2, shortly 
following the Declaration of Independence adopted similar 
State constitutions, vesting all legislative power of the people 
in their legislatures, and all the judicial power of the people in 
their courts; and all the executive power in their governor and 
other executive officers. It follows that at that time it was ‘uni- 
versally understood that a “distinct republican State” was in 
this form; all the supreme legislative power of the people was 
vested in their representatives in the legislature; all supreme 
judicial power of the people was vested in the courts; and all 
supreme executive powers of the people were vested in the 
governor. 

The convention which formed our present Federal Constitu- 
tion was sitting at the time the ordinance of 1787 was passed. 
The first article of that Constitution declares: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

The two States that did not then adopt written constitutions 
and representative forms of government are Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. They did not, because they already had these 
powers under their charters. 

So that it seems to me there is no question as to the intent 
and meaning of the phrase found in the Acts and Deed of Ces- 
sion and the ordinance; that is, that the constitutions and 
forms of government of these five States on this land should b« 
and remain distinctly republican. That is to say, all supren« 
legislative power vested in the legislative department, al! su 
preme judicial power vested in the judicial department, and al! 
supreme executive power vested in the executive departmen! 

Unless I am in error, it follows with the certainty of a mathe 
matical demonstration that as to your State and my State and 
the three other sisters, children under the Acts and Deed of (‘cs 
sion and Ordinance, there can be no other form of government 
while these acts and deed and the ordinance stand, or until an- 
other form is adopted by the common consent of the people of 
these States and the Congress. 

I now proceed to show that no court or legislative body ever 
denied the validity and continuance of the ordinance, and that 
it was a compact, as distinguished from a mere statute, until 
the question of slavery became a political issue. It was the bet- 
ter judgment of the sagacious and far-sighted statesman en- 
gaged in establishing this Nation that slavery should be discon- 
tinued. Indeed, many thought that it was illegal under the 
clause in the declaration that all men are born free. And Jef- 
ferson publicly advocated the abolishment of slavery with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. And, looking to this end, 
it was enacted in the Constitution of the United States that the 
importation of slaves might be prohibited after 20 years, 

Returning new to this land covered by the ordinance: When 
the new century came around slavery was not abolished. There 
was a church at that time (I mean the Quakers) that held an 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. This church issued a letter 
to all its members in America, saying in substance that it was 
against the laws of God for one man to hold another in bondage. 

My ancestors then lived in North Carolina. They were Quakers. 
They were slaveholders. Moved by this common emotion of 
the Quaker Church, as well as by a sense of right, they sold 
their lands, but they could not free their slaves, because of the 
laws of that State which inhibited it; and so they came across 
the Ohio River, bringing their slaves, in order that they might 
be made free. Why free? Because the ordinance of 1787 said 
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there should be no slavery on this land. Many other people | having a population less 1 £000 


brought their slaves from the same and other States and made | 


them free. Muany others, not slaveholders, came from slave 
States in order that they might make homes for themselves and 
their children on this land that was dedicated to freedom for- 
ever. All the people of that time believed the ordinance to be 
in full force. 

I now undertake to show briefly that no court ever questioned 
the continuing existence of the ordinance of 1787 until the 
slavery question arose and became a political issue. I will also 
show that, generally speaking, every court held on this land and 
having to consider the ordinance affirmed that it was in exist- 
ence and a part of the law of the land. 

I shall not undertake to read from these cases one by one, 
or even to cite them by name and volume, but I will give to 
the Secretary a list of legislative and judicial authorities to be 
added as an addenda at the close of the address. But I must 
run over the cases historically, because, it seems to me, that it 
is entirely essential that the judicial history be carefully con- 
sidered and understood. Let us first take the cases decided in 
the Federal circuit courts sitting in these States. 

Mr. Justice McLean was judge of the circuit in which were 
the States of Ohio and Indiana before he became a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The question 
whether the ordinance was a part of the law of this land 
came before him on circuit as early as 1838. He gave the 
question most careful consideration, and wrote and published 
in McLean’s Reports an elaborate opinion, holding that the 
ordinance not only was in force but that it was a compact, 
indestructible except by the common consent of the State of 
Ohio, in which his court was sitting, and the Congress of the 
United States. The same holding was made in the same circuit 
in the years 1843, 1845, and 1853. 

Let us next take the five States one by one. In 1832 the 
Supreme Court of Ohio declared in an elaborate opinion that 
the ordinance was a compact and a part of the law of that 
State. This adjudication was followed and reaffirmed in 1839, 
in 1848, and again in 1911. 

I asked you to bear in mind the clause in the second article 
of the ordinance to the effect that no State established on this 
land should take any man’s particular services without mak- 
ing full compensation. A few years ago the State of Ohio 
passed a statute to the effect that every physician attending 
the birth of a child must make a report to the State, not only 
of the birth but of the nationality of the father, and the 
mother, and also the nationality and other facts concerning 
the lives of the four grandparents. No provision was made 
for compensating the attending physician for the time and 
labor necessary to ascertain these facts. A certain physician 
was indicted under this statute for failing to obey its -pro- 
visions. The question came before the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, as I have said, in 1911. It was set up in defense that 
the State had no right or power to compel the physician to 
make this biographical examination and report without com- 
pensation. There was no provision in the constitution of the 
State of Ohio of similar import, so the defense was made un- 
der the above-mentioned clause of the ordinance of 1787, and 
the court held unanimously that that provision of the ordi- 
nance was part of the law of Ohio, and consequently that the 
statute was void. The court did not pass over the matter 
lightly, but gave it a careful investigation, as will be seen upon 
reading the opinion. Now, it happens that shortly after the 
people of Ohio inserted in the constitution provisions for the 
initiative and referendum, and some new members came upon 
the bench of the supreme court and some of the old judges re- 
mained. In this status in 1913 a majority of the court in 
another case held that the ordinance was not in force, and over- 
ruled the long line of cases for more than 60 years, declaring it 
was the law of Ohio. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has always held, with per- 
haps one or two obiter exceptions, that the ordinance of 1787 
was part of the fundamental law of my State. In 1912 the 
question again arose in this wise: I called your attention to 
the fact that the second article of the ordinance provides that 
there shall always be proportionate representation of the people 
in the legislature. At the session of the legislature of 1911 that 
body, under the leadership of a friend of mine who was then 
governor of Indiana and who is now Vice President of the United 
States—I will not say for political purposes—induced the legis- 
lature to draft and pass and submit a new constitution to 
the people for adoption, in which provision was made for the 
initiative and referendum form of government. In that proposed 
constitution no regard whatever was paid to proportionate rep- 
resentation in the legislature. The least populous counties, 
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took Dred Scott back to Missouri. Then Dred Scott brought 
in action in the Circuit Court of the United States in Mis- 
ouri against his then master for his freedom. The master 
answered that he was not a citizen of the United States, and 
fhat he did not become a free man by being taken into a free 
State, or the Territory of Minnesota. In the Supreme Court 
of the United States the first question necessarily presented 
upon the record was, Whether the Federal Circuit Court had 
jurisdiction to entertain Dred Scott’s case. Was he a citizen 
of the United States? The next question was whether, under 
ihe ordinance of 1787, he became a free man upon being taken 


inte and held in the State of Illinois. And the third and last 
question was, On being taken to Fort Snelling, did he become 
free under the act of Congress of 1820, commonly known as 
the Missouri Compromise law, which declared there never 
should be slavery north of a certain parallel, which was far 
south of Fort Snelling. These questions were all answered in 
the negative by a majority of the court. Every assenting and 
dissenting justice of the court wrote a separate opinion giving 
ndividual reasons. Of course if the act of Congress known 
as the Missouri Compromise law was valid, Scott was free 
thereby upon crossing the river to Fort Snelling, because that 
part was then in a territory governed by the said act of Con- 
zress. And so, to sum up briefly, the conclusion and judgment 
of the Supreme Court was to the effect: First, that an African 
was not a citizen of the United States; second, that the ordi- 
nance of 1787 was not in force in Illinois, and, third, that the 
Missouri Compromise law was in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, because thereby any citizen of the United 
States had the right to take te and hold in any territory of the 
United States any kind of property, including slaves, and so 
that act was in violation of the Constitution itself. It is enough 
to say that that decision was reversed at the mouth of the 
eannon in the Civil War. 

Since that case was decided, that court has held more than 
once that that part of the fourth article of the ordinance re- 
lating to the free navigation of navigable waters in these five 
States is not in force, but was supplanted by that clause in the 
Constitution giving Congress exclusive power and jurisdiction 
ever commerce between the States; and in some of these cases 
it is said without careful notice being given to the act of ces- 
sion and its acceptance and to the deed of cession and its ac- 
ceptance ; and without any mention of that provision in the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United States, providing that 
all “engagements” entered into before the adoption of the 
Constitution shall be valid against the United States under this 
Constitution. 

No case has ever been presented to that court where the issue 
was whether any one of these five States has a right to take a 
man’s services for nothing, over the provision of the ordinance 
of 1787 prohibiting the same. No question has gone from any 
of these five States as to whether the people now have the 
right and power, notwithstanding the considerations and con- 
ditions and provisions I have mentioned concerning the form 
of our State governments, to abolish these forms of distinct 
Republican States and set up some other form as a monarchy 
or the Initiative and referendum, and thereby destrey in whole 
or In part the legislative department in a distinct Republican 
State. Neither has any case gone from either of these States 
io the Supreme Court of the Nation where the question in issue 
was whether the people may destroy the judicial department 
und decide at the polls any or all judicial controversies. Neither 
has any case been presented where the people in any of these 
five States have undertaken to destroy the executive depart- 
ment and execute the laws en masse; or to take a man’s serv- 
ices for public benefit without compensation in violation of the 
ordinance, or do what was attempted in Indiana, that is to say, 
abolish proportionate representation in the legislature of any 
or all of these five States and give the counties representation 
without any regard whatever to population. 

Thus far I have only attempted to prove that the people and 
the courts on this land taken by Virginia and ceded to the 
United States under the terms and conditions already stated 
have generally thought and held that the ordimance was a 
compact indestractible and inviolable. 

It only remains to show that from the beginning the Con- 
gress itself has often affirmed the existence of the ordinance 
of 1787. Thus in 1802 Congress passed an act enabling the 
people in the Territory of Ohio to form a State constitution and 
State government and enable the State to enter the Union. The 
same was done in Indiana in 1816, and to Illinois in 1818. 

Now each of these acts of Congress declare in the same 
words that the constitutions and forms of government author- 
ized to be made shall be republican and not repugnant to those 
articles of the ordinance of the 13th of July, 1787, whieh are 


declared to be irrevocable. Let me read the language of these 
acts. I read the act of April 19, 1816, to enable the people of 
Indiana Territory to form a constitution and State covernment. 
After providing for a constitutional convention, the act eon- 
tinues that the convention “shall then form for the people of 
said Territory a constitution and State government: Provided, 
That the same, whenever formed, shall be republiean, and not 
repugnant, to those articles of the ordinance of the 138th of 
July, 1787, which are declared to be irrevocabie between the 
original States and the people and States of the territory north- 
west of the River Ohio; * * *,” 

I find that in the act creating the Territory of Wisconsin 
it was declared that the people were entitled to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of the ordinance of 1787. 

Is it not strange that all the Members of these several Con- 
gresses, Senators and Representatives, and each of the Presi- 
dents signing these several acts were ignorant of the fact that 
the ordinance was annulled when the Federal Constitution was 
adopted? Yet you will find it stated in Chief Justice Taney’s 
opinion in the Dred Scott case that the ordinance was annulled 
in this way and then reenacted by a subsequent act of Congress. 
The act to which he refers is that of August 7, 1789, passed by the 
First Congress under the Federal Constitution. The answer to 
such contention is found in the preamble, which reads: 

Whereas, in order that the ordinance may continue to have full effect, 
it is requisite that certain provisions should be made so as to adapt 
the same to the present Constitution of the United States. 

Washington was the first President of the United States, 
but he was not President when the ordinance of 1787 was passed. 
Then there was no President of the United States; only a Presi- 
dent of Congress. That part of the ordinance relating to the 
territorial government provided that the territorial offices should 
be appointed by, and report to Congress. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that Territorial, as well as other 
officers, shall be appointed by and report to the President of the 
United States; and it was to “adapt” the law to the ordinance 
in this temporary regard only that the act was passed. Wash- 
ington, who signed this act, was chairman of the Constitutional 
Convention, and many of the Senators and Representatives in 
the First Congress were members of the same convention. Are 
we to be told that these men who made the Constitution, and 
found it necessary to adapt the temporary provisions of the 
ordinance touching the appointment of Territorial officers to the 
new conditions, did not know that that very Constitution made 
by them annulled the ordinance? 

It was argued on behalf of Gov. Marshall in the case I have 
mentioned that the Supreme Court of the United States had 
just before held that any State might set up any form of Siute 
government it pleased, including that of the initiative, refcren- 
dum, and recall. And this was based on the Oregon case decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1912. It was 
not so held. Oregon shortly before had adopted the initiative 
and referendum form of government. A taxpayer refused to 
pay because he insisted that that was not a representative form 
of government, and therefore violated that provision of the Con- 
stitution declaring that the United States shall guarantee to 
every State a republican form of government. And the insist- 
ence was that only a legislature could pass laws. Of course, the 
case could not be rested on the ordinance of 1787, because that 
never was in force on that soil. Oregon did not come to the 
United States in the same way as the land upon which we live 


came. 

Now all that is decided in that case is, that whether or not 
the form of government of any State is or is not republican is 
a political question for Congress, and not a judicial question for 
the Federal courts. 

If that be so, then it remains alone for the courts of Wisconsin 
and Indiana and the three other States to decide finally for each 
State whether the ordinance of 1787 is a part of the law of these 
five States. 

And yet I think it is not improbable that a case may arise in 
any one of these five States and reach the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where it will be necessary to decide whether 
these fundamental articles of the ordinance are each and ail 
annulled. If that case shall come, it will be the duty of some 
member of the bar to lay before that court in good form the 
conquest of Clark, the cession of Virginia, including the con- 
siderations and conditions and purposes therein set out and 
imposed in the deed to the Government itself, the acts of Cone 
gress I have mentioned, and the many decisions in these five 
States upon the subject, with much-more care, learning, and 
ability than I have done. 

While the Supreme Court of the United States is the highest 
jedicial tribunal in the world, yet that court when convinced 
of an error retracts it. I have in mind a case from Philade- 
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phia—the Girard Will case—which involved the law of public 
charities. When the case came on for hearing in the Supreme 
Court of the United States it was pointed out that that court 
had theretofore, in an opinion written by the great Chief Justice, 
held the law to be such as to defeat the case. 

Notwithstanding this, the court said since that decision very 
strong additional light had been thrown upon the subject which 
convinced the court that the former decision was wrong, and it 
was overruled. There are other like instances. And I have con- 
fidence to believe that when some lawyer with patience and dili- 
gence has accumulated all the historical, legislative, and judi- 


cial :uthorities touching the question as to the existence of the | 


ordiiiance in. your State and mine and presents them to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and points out with ac- 
curacy that which I have attempted to do, he will be able to 
convince the court and secure a judgment to the effect that, 
when Virginia and the United States made a compact as to 
what form of government should be erected and maintained on 
this land at the time and as a consideration for the grant that 
that compact will stand. 

I thank you, Mr. President and gentlemen, with all my heart 
for the patience with which you have listened to what I have 
said. You have had in this State the question whether you 
would destroy this American form of republican State govern- 
ment and adopt another. Will it come again? Will it come 
again in Indiana? It is likely to come again and soon. And 
no one can present the case to a court but a member of our 
profession. A judge can not do it. A court can only take a 
ease as presented. And there is no higher service to the States 
of our citizenship or to the present or future than for the mem- 
bers of the bar to stand, and to continue to stand, firmly and un- 
flinchingly for the fundamental principles of our American 
republican form of government, with written constitutions vest- 
ing the supreme power to make laws in the legislature, the 
supreme power to adjudge cases in the courts, and the supreme 
power to execute the laws in the executive. These are the in- 
destructible essentials of a distinct republican State. These, I 
submit, are guaranteed to us, and to all the people of these five 
States, to be and remain distinct republican States. 





Pension for Widows of Civil War Veterans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WON. WILLIAM 


OF IOWA, 


R.GREEN, 


In roe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have long favored such 
a measure as is included in the bill before the House and am 
very glad to assist in its passage. It has been little less than a 
diszrace to the country that the widow who was the wife of the 
soldier during his war service should receive but $12 a month. 
One who did not live during the trying days of the Civil War 
ean hardly understand the privations undergone by the families 
and soldiers who went to the front leaving wife and children 
often with nothing upon which to live except what the soldier 
could send them out of his pay of $15 a month. 

Those who speak of the high cost of living of the present day 
have never made comparison with the prices of that time. All 
of the necessities of life cost at least double what they do now, 
and many of them several times as much. A yard of plain 
calico cost 60 to 75 cents and refined sugar was 3 pounds for $1. 


Coffee was too expensive for the soldier’s family to use and 


they generally prepared some substitute. To the lasting credit | 
of the wife of the soldier of that day it should be said that she | 
endured the privations of war without a murmur or complaint. | 


It is little to the credit of this Government that it has been so 
slow to recognize her claims. Some day, along with the monu- 


ments that have been erected to our gallant soldiers, whose | 


patriotism saved this country in the dark days of the Civil 
War, I hope to see a monument erected to the patriotic women 
of that time, who gave husbands and sons to their country and 
endured want and privation in order that the Nation might be 
reunited. 

Mr. Speaker, I also favored that portion of the bill which 
provides for a pension of $20 per month to a widow of a Civil 
War veteran after she has reached the age of 70 years. It is 
perfectly plain that a woman of this age who has little or no 
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$12 per month. This provision also s 
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Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the lea 
include extracts from an account appearing in the I 
of May 5, 1916, of a remarkable meeting : 
relief in Belgium held at the Mansion House, | 
sided over by the lord mayor, at which Mr. Asquit 
minister of Great Britain, publicly expressed the 
his Government and the nation for the pl 
American ambassador, the American peo] 
Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, of California, the 
mission for relief in Belgium, in relies 
sioned by this war. The article is : 


V 


ie 


1 


The prime minister spoke at the first annual 
committee for relief in Belgium held at the M 
The lord mayor presided, and those present ( 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Bryce, the Ar na 
dors, the Belgian minister, and many members of Pa 
sentatives of the over-sea dominions 

The lord mayor said that it was absolutely er 
of the committee should be continued lle read tl 
from King Albert: 

‘I am deeply gratified to learn of tl 
by the past year’s working of the nat 1 committ 
Belgium. I tender my sincerest thanks to ali wh 1G 


in the British Dominions have so genero 
of said and fellowship.” 
The Duke of Norfolk presented the report, wl } 





total of the donations to e f ] £1 +1 
£1.600,000 had already been exy led in food for the 
gians. Of the total recelved to April 26, £415,511 
United Kingdom and the balance f 1 the 2 

Mr. Asquith, in moving the adop f th g 
national committee heartily on \ tt 


pressed to the American ambassador 
American Nation, the gratitude which t} [ 
British people had for the unt 
“The extent to which the suf 





the civilized world was eng 1 ha 
the good offices of the Units States ¢ 
representatives, as well a y hu 
people, could not be exaggerated 

“Thanks to energet action on the y t 
Spanish ambassacdot nd ministers in | | 
negotiations were oncluded where 
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problem of how to feed a nation 
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Note of the Secretary of State of the United States to the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations of the de Facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


B 


HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN rune House or REepresenrarives, 
Vonday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the note of the 
Secretary of State of the United States to the secretary of for- 
eign relations of the de facto government of Mexico, dated June 
20, 1916, 

The note is as follows: 

NOTE ¢ rHE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE Sec- 


RETARY OF ForREIGN RELATIONS OF THE Dr FACTO GOVERNMENT OF 


Mexico, Darep JUNE 20, 1916, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 20, 1916. 

Sin: T have read your communication, which was delivered 
to me on May 22, 1916, under instructions of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the de facto government of Mexico, on the subject of 
the presence of American troops in Mexican territory, and I 
would be wanting in candor if I did not, before making answer 
to the allegations of fact and the conclusions reached by your 
qiovernment, express the surprise and regret which have been 
caused this Government by the discourteous tone and temper 
of this last communication of the de facto Government of 
Mexico, 

The Government of the United States has viewed with deep 
concern and increasing disappointment the progress of the revo- 
lution in Mexico, Continuous bloodshed and disorders have 
marked its progress, For three years the Mexican Republic has 
been torn with civil strife; the lives of Americans and other 
aliens have been sacrificed; vast properties developed by Amer- 
ican capital and enterprise have been destroyed or rendered 
nonproductive; bandits have been permitted to roam at will 
through the territory contiguous to the United States and to 
seize, Without punishment or without effective attempt at pun- 
ishment, the property of Americans, while the lives of citizens 
of the United States who ventured to remain in Mexican ter- 
ritory or to return there to protect their interests have been 
taken, and in some eases barbarously taken, and the murderers 
have neither been apprehended nor brought to justice. It 
would be difficult to find in the annals of the history of Mexico 
conditions more deplorable than those which have existed there 
during these recent years of civil war. 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, out- 
rage after outrage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true 
nature and extent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness 
and violence which have prevailed. During the past nine 
months in particular, the frontier of the United States along 
the lower Rio Grande has been thrown into a state of constant 
apprehension and turmoil because of frequent and sudden in- 
cursions into American territory and depredations and murders 
on American soil by Mexican bandits, who have taken the lives 
and destroyed the property of American citizens, sometimes car- 
rying American citizens across the international boundary with 
the booty seized. American garrisons have been attacked at 
night, American soldiers killed and their equipment and horses 
stolen; American ranches have been raided, property stolen and 
destroyed, and American trains wrecked and plundered. The 
attacks on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso Post Office, 
and Las Peladas, all occurring during September last, are typi- 
cal. In these attacks on American territory, Carranzista ad- 
herents, and even Carranzista soldiers, took part in the looting, 
burning, and killing. Not only were these murders character- 
ized by ruthless brutality, but uncivilized acts of mutilation 
were perpetrated, Representations were made to Gen. Carranza 
and he was emphatically requested to stop these reprehensible 
acts in a section which he has long claimed to be under the 
complete domination of his authority. Notwithstanding these 
representations and the promise of Gen. Nafarrete to prevent 
attacks along the international boundary, in the following 
month of October a passenger train was wrecked by bandits 
und several persons killed 7 miles north of Brownsville, and an 
attack was made upon United States troops at the same place 
several days later. Since these attacks leaders of the bandits 
well known both to Mexican civil and military authorities as 















































well as to American officers have been enjoying with impunity 
the liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. So far has the in- 
difference of the de facto Government to these atrocities gone 
that some of these leaders, as I am advised, have received not 
enly the protection of that Government, but encouragement and 
aid as well. 

Depredations upon American persons and property within 
Mexican jurisdiction have been still more numerous, This Goy- 
ernment has repeatedly requested in the strongest terms that 
the de facto government safeguard the lives and homes of 
American citizens and furnish the protection which interna- 
} tional obligation imposes to American interests in the northern 
States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Chihuahua. and 
Sonora, and also in the States to the south. For example, on 
January 3 troops were requested to punish the bands of out- 
laws which looted the Cusi mining property, 80 miles west of 
Chihuahua, but no effective results came from this request. 
During the following week the bandit Villa, with his band of 
about 200 men, was operating without opposition between Rubio 
and Santa Ysabel, a fact well known to Carranzista authorities. 
Meanwhile a party of unfortunate Americans started by train 
from Chihuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after having received 
assurances from the Carranzista authorities in the State of 
Chihuahua that the country was safe and that a guard on the 
train was not necessary. The Americans held passports or 
safe conducts issued by authorities of the de facto government. 
On January 10 the train was stopped by Villa bandits and 18 
of the American party were stripped of their clothing and shot 
in cold blood in what is now known as “ the Santa Ysabel mas- 
sacre.” Gen Carranza stated to the agent of the Department of 
State that he had issued orders for the immediate pursuit, 
eapiure, and punishment of those responsible for this atrocious 
crime, and appealed to this Government and to the American 
people to consider the difficulties of according protection along 
the railroad where the massacre occurred. Assurances were 
also given by Mr. Arredondo, presumably under instructions 
from the de facto government, that the murderers would be 
brought to justice and that steps would also be taken to remedy 
the lawless conditions existing in the State of Durango. It is 
true that Villa, Castro, and Lopez were publicly declared to be 
outlaws and subject to apprehension and execution, but so far 
as known only a single man personally connected with this 
massacre has been brought to justice by Mexican authorities. 
Within a month after this barbarous slaughter of inoffensive 
Americans it was notorious that Villa was operating within 2 
miles of Cusihuiriachie, and publicly stated that his purpose was 
to destroy American lives and property. Despite repeated and 
insistent demands that military protection should be furnished 
to Americans, Villa openly carried on his operations, constantly 
approaching closer and closer to the border. He was not inter- 
cepted, nor were his movements impeded by troops of the de 
facto government, and no effectual attempt was made to frus- 
trate his hostile designs against Americans. In fact, as I am in- 
formed, while Villa and his band were slowly moving toward 
the American frontier in the neighborhood of Columbus, N. Mex., 
not a single Mexican soldier was seen in his vicinity. Yet the 
Mexican authorities were fully cognizant of his movements, for 
on March 6, as Gen. Gavira publicly announced, he advised the 
American military authorities of the outlaw’s approach to the 
border, so that they might be prepared to prevent him from 
crossing the boundary. Villa’s unhindered activities culminated 
in the unprovoked and cold-blooded attack upon American 
soldiers and citizens in the town of Columbus on the night of 
March 9, the details of which do not need repetition here in order 
to refresh your memory with the heinousness of the crime. 
After murdering, burning, and plundering, Villa and his bandits, 
fleeing south, passed within sight of the Carranzista military 
post at Casas Grandes, and no effort was made to stop him by 
the officers and garrison of the de facto government stationed 
there. 

In the face of these depredations, not only on American lives 
and property on Mexican soil but on American soldiers, citizens, 
and homes on American territory, the perpetrators of which 
Gen. Carranza was unable or possibly considered it inadvisable 
to apprehend and punish, the United States had no recourse 
other than to employ force to disperse the bands of Mexican 
outlaws who were with increasing boldness systematically raid- 
ing across the international boundary. 

The marauders engaged in the attack on Columbus were driven 
back across the border by American Cavalry, and subsequently, 
as soon as a sufficient force to cope with the band could be col- 
lected, were pursued into Mexico in an effort to capture or de- 
stroy them. Without cooperation or assistance in the field on 
the part of the de facto government, despite repeated requests by 
the United States, and without apparent recognition on its part 
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of the desirability of putting an end to these systematic raids, | no proper distribution of forces to pr tt) 


or of punishing the chief perpetrators of the crimes committed, | Can territory has been made, as 
becnuse they menaced the good relations of the two countries, | tacts hereinafter set forth. I 
American forces pursued the lawless bands as far as Parral, | conclusion which might b 
where the pursuit was halted by the hostility of Mexicans, pre- | the de facto government, In s} 
sumed to be loyal to the de facto government, who arrayed them- | the sinister designs of \ 
selves on the side of outlawry and became in effect the pro- | i et 
tectors of Villa and his band. GESTrOyer l yA 
in this manner and for these reasons have the American forces | this G { M 
entered Mexican territory. Knowing fully the circumstances set Whi 
forth the de facto government can not be blind to the necessity | the Ame n col ‘ 
a which compelled this Government to act, and yet it has seen | Mexican forces i 
: fit io recite groundless sentiments of hostility toward the ex- | being augi 
% pedition and to impute to this Government ulterior motives for | would endangs Ame 
d the continued presence of American troops on Mexican soil. It | night of May 5 
ti is charged that these troops crossed the frontier without first ob- | miles north of the rd 
taining the consent or permission of the de facto government. | burning and sacking p 
Obviously, as immediate action alone could avail, there was no | @s prisoners. Subse ‘ 
opportunity to reach an agreement—other than that of March | #8 you state, * ve ru to G ( 
10 to 13, now repudiated by Gen. Carranza—prior to the en- | of the United Stutes that it 
trance of such an expedition into Mexico if the expedition was to | of America - 
be effective. Subsequent events and correspondence have demon- | had been gi 
strated to the satisfaction of this Government that Gen. Carranz not to const to sa i ‘ 


would not have entered into any agreement providing for an | a posit 





effective plan for the capture and destruction of the Vi nds. | been given to Gi ( n, b 
While the American troops were moving rapidly sou in | Gen. Obreg 
pursuit of the raiders, it was the ferm and nature of ‘ee- | Gen. Funston o1 


ment that eecupied the attention of Gen. Carranza rather than | Gen. Obrego 


the practical object which it was to attain—the number of | troops had enter Me 0 in ( 
limitations that could be imposed upon the American forces to | raiders, and Gr Funston stated t 
impede their progress rather than the obstacles that could be | to American troops to cross the fro 
raised to prevent the escape of the outlaws. It was Gen. Car- | but this statement was made | “ 
ranza who suspended, through your note of April 12, all dis- | issued, and not : rwards s the « eou 
cussions and negotiations for an agreement along the lines of | interview given ih yo nete would enr te 
the protocols between the United States and Mexico concluded | over, no statement was 1 by the A 
during the period 1882-1896, under which the two countries had | more American troops ud cross ji r tert ( 
so successfully restored peaceful conditions on their common | contrary, it w pointed out to Gen. O 
boundary. It may be mentioned here that, notwithstanding the | Amador, who was pi nt at t ( 
statement in your note that “the American Government gave no | with emphasis, that the bai sd Rt 
answer to the note of the 12th of April,” this note was replied | had been in 
to on April 14, when the department instructed Mr. Rodgers Browns\ were even then report 
by telegraph to deliver this Government’s answer to Gen. Car- | neighborhood of Victoria for : 
raiuza. Shortly after this reply the conferences between Gens. | it was made clear to Gen. Ob: mn th: \ 
Scoit, Funston, and Obregon began at El Paso, during which ment did not take i 
they signed on May 2 a project of a memorandum ad referendum | of the United States by these m: 
regarding the withdrawal of American troops. As an indication | seen in the company of Gen. Naf: 
of the alleged bad faith of the American Government, you state | commander, Mexico would tind in ‘I 
that though Gen. Scott declared in this memorandum that the de- | expedition similar to that then in 4 
struction and dispersion of the Villa band “had been accom- American troops crossed into Mexico ¢ I ) 
plished,” yet American forces are not withdrawn from Mexico. | cation to the local military aut 
It is only necessary to read the memorandum, which is in-the acreement of Mareh 10-13. o 
English language, to ascertain that this is clearly a misstate- | the practice adopted over 40 : 
ment, for the memorandum states that “the American punitive | agreement regardi: iD lit of 
expeditionary forces have destroyed or dispersed many of the | tional boundary. ‘These troops penet 
lawless elements and bandits, * * * or have driven them ican territory iu t of the Glenn 8S) 
far into the interior of the Republic of Mexico,” and further, | out encountering kent of M 
that the United States forces were then “ carrying on a vigorous | Mexican soldier. 1 
pursuit of such small numbers of bandits or lawless elements as | not necessary. be AY 
may have escaped.” The context of your note gives the impres- | the bandits rec to Te id 
sion that the object of the expedition being admittedly accom- | the date of \ 
plished, the United States had agreed in the memorandum to |} of the singleness purpose of this Go 
begin the withdrawal of its troops. ing to quell disorder and stamp « 
The memorandum shows, however, that it was not alone on | border. 
account of partial dispersion of the bandits that it was decided During the continuance of ft BE} P 
to begin the withdrawal of American forces, but equally on | Seott. vou assert, did not take it CO 
account of the assurances of the Mexican government that their posed by the Mexican 
forces were “ at the present time being augmented and strength- | frontier by the recip i d 
ened to such an extent that they will be able to prevent any dis- | boundary. This proposition was made by G 
orders occurring in Mexico that would in any way endanger | ber of times. but each time conditir 
American territory,” and that they would “continue to dili- | withdrawal of American troop nd the 
gently pursue, capture, or destroy any lawless bands of bandits | invariably i med that i 
that may still exist or hereafter exist in the northern part of | place, and that therefore it was imp 


Mexico,” and that it would “ make a proper distribution of such 


on that basis. 
of its forces as may be necessary to prevent the possibility of 


I have noted the fact that vo 


invasion of American territory from Mexico.” It was because of | to a discussion of t deplorab 

these assurances and because of Gen. Scott’s confidence that they | border, and their imp nt benri ‘ 

would be carried out that he stated in the memorandum that the | of our Governments. but that : 

American forces would be “ gradually withdrawn.” It is to be | with other circumstances in order to 

noted that, while the American Government was willing to ratify | taken interpretation of f atti ‘ { ( 

this agreement, Gen. Carranza refused te do so, as Gen. Obregon | United States toward Mexico Yi t 

stated, because, among other things, it imposed improper condi- | American Government has pl ad « 

tions upon the Mexican government. attaining the pacification of M ) 
Notwithstanding the assurances in the memorandum, it is | the volume of diplomatic representations | 


well known that the forces of the de facto government have not 
arried on a vigorous pursuit of the remaining bandits, and that 


interests wh ly im) 
political, economical, and social conditions of 
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the decided aid lent at one time to Villa by American officers 
and by the Department of State; by the aid extended by the 
American Catholie clergy to that of 
activity of the American press in favor of intervention and the 
ts of Amv by the shelter and supply 
of rebels and conspirators on American territory ; by 
tion of shipments of arms and munitions purchased by the 
Mexican government: and by the detention of machinery in- 
tended for their manufacture. 

In reply I can truthfully 
the American Government has given every possible 
ment to the de facto government in the pacification and re- 
habilitation of Mexico. From the moment of its recognition it 
has had the undivided support of this Government. An em- 
bargo was placed upon arms and ammunition going into Chi- 
huahua, Sonora, and Lower California in order to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the armed opponents of the de 
facto government. Permission has been granted from time to 
time, as requesied, for Mexican troops and equipment to trav- 
erse American territory from one point to another in Mexico 
in order that the operations of Mexican troops against Villa and 
his forces might be facilitated. In view of these friendly acts, 
I am surprised that the de facto government has construed 
diplomatic representations in regard to the unjust treatment 
accorded Aiperican interests, private assistance to opponents to 
the de facto government by sympathizers in a foreign country, 
and the activity of a foreign interference by the 
United States Government in the domestic politics of Mexico. 
If a denial is needed that this Government has had ulterior and 
improper motives in its diplomatic representations, or has coun- 
tenanced the activities of American sympathizers and the Amer- 
ican press opposed to the de facto government, I am glad most 
emphatically to deny it. It is, however, a matter of common 
knowledge that the Mexican press has been more active than 
the press in the United States in endeavoring to inflame the 
two peoples against each other and to force the two countries 
into hostilities, 


intere iean business nen; 


affirm that 


encourage- 


io this sweeping charge, 


press as 


With the power of censorship of the Mexican press, so rig- 
erously exercised by the de facto government, the responsibility 
for this activity can not, it would seem, be avoided by that 
vovernment, and the issue of the appeal of Gen. Carranza 
himself in the press of March 12, calling upon the Mexican 
people to be prepared for any emergency which might arise 
und intimating that war with the United States was imminent, 
evidences the attitude of the de facto government toward these 
publications. It should not be a matter of surprise that after 
such inanifestations of hostile feeling the United States was 
doubttul of the purpose for which the large amount of ammuni- 
tion was to be used which the de facto government appeared 
eager to import from this country. Moreover, the policy of the 
dle facto government in refusing to cooperate and in failing to 
act independently in destroying the Villa bandits and in other- 
Wise suppressing outlawry in the vicinity of the border so as to 
remove the danger of war materials while passing southward 
through this zone falling into the hands of the enemies of law 
und order is, in the opinion of this Government, a sufficient 
ground, even if there were no other, for the refusal to allow such 
inaterials to cross the boundary into the hbandit-infested region. 
to have permitted these shipments without careful serutiny 
would, in the circumstances, have been to manifest a sense of 
security which would have been unjustified. 

Candor compels me to add that the unconcealed hostility of the 
subordinate military commanders of the de facto government 
toward the American troops engaged in pursuing Villa bands 
and the efforts of the de facto government to compel their with- 
drawal from Mexican territory by threats and show of military 
force instead of by aiding in the capture of the outlaws consti- 
tute a menace to the safety of the American troops and to the 
peace ef the border. As long as this menace continues and there 
is any evidence of an intention on the part of the de facto gov- 
ernment or its military commanders to use force against the 
American troops instead of cooperating with them, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will not permit munitions of war or 
machinery for their manufacture to be exported from this coun- 
try to Mexico. 

As to the shelter and supply of rebels and conspirators on 
American territory, I can state that vigorous efforts have been 
and are being made by the agents of the United States to appre- 
hend and bring to justice all persons found to be conspiring to 
violate the laws of the United States by organizing to oppose 
with arms the de facto government of Mexico. Political refugees 
have undoubtedly sought asylum in the United States, but this 
Government has vigilantly kept them under surveillance and has 
not hesitated to apprehend them upon proof of their criminal 
intentions, as the arrest of Gen. Huerta and others fully attests. 
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Having corrected the erroneous statements of fact to which I 
have adverted, the real situation stends forth in its true light. 
It is admitted that American troops have crossed the interna- 
tional boundary in hot pursuit of the Columbus raiders and 


| Without notice to or the consent of your government but the 


the deten- | 


several protestations on the part of this Government by the 
President, by this department, and by other American authori- 
ties, that the object of the expedition was to capture, destroy, 
or completely disperse the Villa bands of outlaws or to turn 
this duty over to the Mexican authorities when assured that it 
would be effectively fulfilled, has been carried out in perfect 
good faith by the United States. Its efforts, however, have been 
obstructed at every point; first, by insistence on a palpably use- 
less agreement which you admit was either not to apply to the 
present expedition or was to contain impracticable restrictions 
on its organization and operation; then by actual opposition, 
encouraged and fostered by the de facto government, to the 
further advance of the expedition into Villa territory, which was 
followed by the sudden suspension of all negotiations for an 
arrangement for the pursuit of Villa and his followers and the 
protection of the frontier ; and finally by a demand for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the American troops. Meantime, conditions 
of anarchy in the border States of Mexico were continually 
growing worse. 

Incursions into American territory were plotted and perpe- 
trated; the Glenn Springs raid was successfully executed, while 
no effective efforts were being made by Gen. Carranza to im- 
prove the conditions and to protect American territory from 
constant threat of invasion. In view of this increasing menace, 
of the inactivity of the Carranza forces, of the lack of coopera- 
tion in the apprehension of the Villa bands, and of the known 
encouragement and aid given to bandit leaders, it is wnreason- 
able to expect the United States to withdraw its forces from 
Mexican territory or to prevent their entry again when their 
presence is the only check upon further bandit outrages and the 
only effictent means of protecting American lives and homes— 
safeguards which Gen. Carranza, though internationally obli- 
gated to supply, is manifestly unable or unwilling to give. 

In view of the actual state of affairs as I have outlined it 
above, I am now in a position to consider the conclusions which 
you have drawn in your note under acknowledgment from the 
erroneous statements of fact which you have set forth. 

Your government intimates, if it does not openly charge. ihat 
the attitude of the United States is one of insincerity, distrust, 
and suspicion toward the de facto government of Mexico, and 
that the intention of the United States in sending its troop 
Mexico is to extend its sovereignty over Mexican territory, and 
not merely for the purpose of pursuing marauders and prevent- 
ing future raids across the border. The de facto government 
charges by implication, which admits of but one interpretation, 
that this Government has as its object territorial aggrandize- 
ment, even at the expense of a war of aggression against a 
neighbor weakened by years of civil strife. The Government of 
the United States, if it had had designs upon the territory of 
Mexico, would have had no difficulty in finding during this 
period of revolution and disorder many plausible arguments for 
intervention in Mexican affairs. Hoping, however, that the 
people of Mexico would through their own efforts restore 
peace and establish an orderly government, the United States 
has awaited with patience the consummation of the revolution. 

When the superiority of the revolutionary faction led by Gen. 
Carranza became undoubied the United States, after conferring 
with six others of the American Republics, recognized uncondi- 
tionally the present de facto government. It hoped and ex- 
pected that that government would speedily restore order and 
provide the Mexican people and others who had given their 
energy and substance to the development of the great resources 
of the Republic opportunity to rebuild in peace and security 
their shattered fortunes, 

This Government has waited month after month for the con- 
summation of its hope and expectation. In spite of increasing 
discouragements, in spite of repeated provocations to exercise 
force in the restoration of order in the northern regions of 
Mexico, where American interests have suffered most seriously 
from lawlessness, the Government of the United States has re- 
frained from aggressive action and sought by appeals and mod- 
erate though explicit demands to impress upon the «de facto 
government the seriousness sf the situation and to arouse it to 
its duty to perform its international obligations toward citizens 
of the United States who had entered the territory of Mexico or 
had vested interests within its boundaries. 

In the face of constanily renewed evidences of the patience 
and restraint of this Government in circumstances which only 
a government imbued with unselfishness and a sincere desire to 
respect to the full the sovereign rights and national dignity of 
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the Mexican people would have endured, doubts and suspiciens 
as to the motives of the Government of the United States are 
expressed in your communication of May 22, for which I can 
imagine no purpose but to impugn the good faith of this Gov- 
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ernment, for I find it hard to believe that such imputations are | 


not universally known to be without the least shadow of justi- 
tication in fact. 


Can the de facto government doubt that, if the United States | 


had turned covetous eyes on Mexican territory, it could have 
found many pretexts in the past for the gratification of its 
desire? Can that government doubt that months ago, when the 
war between the revolutionary factions was in progress, a 
much better opportunity than the present was afforded for 
American intervention, if such has been the purpose of the 
United States as the de facto government now insinuates? 
What motive could this Government have had in refraining from 
taking advantage of such opportunities other than unselfish 
friendship for the Mexican Republic? I have, of course, given 
consideration to your argument that the responsibility for the 
present situation rests largely upon this Government. In the 
first place, you state that even the American forces along the 
border whose attention is undivided by other military opera- 
tions, “ Find themselves physically unable to protect effectively 
the frontier on the American side.” Obviously, if there is no 
means of reaching bands roving on Mexican territory and 
inaking sudden dashes at night into American territory it is 
impossible to prevent such invasions unless the frontier is pro- 
tected by a cordon of troops. No Government could be expected 
to maintain a force of this strength along the boundary of a 
nation with which it is at peace for the purpose of resisting 
the onslaughts of a few bands of lawless men, especially when 
the neighboring State makes no effort to prevent these attacks. 
The most effective method of preventing raids of this nature, 
as past experience has fully demonstrated, is to visit punish- 
ment or destruction on the raiders. It is precisely this plan 
which the United States desires to follow along the border 
without any intention of infringing upon the sovereign rights 
of her neighbor, but which, although obviously advantageous to 
the de facto government, it refuses to allow or even countenance, 
It is, in fact, protection to American lives and property about 
which the United States is solicitous and not the methods or 
ways in which that protection shall be accomplished. If the 
Mexican government is unwilling or unable to give this pro- 
tection by preventing its territory from being the rendezvous 
and refuge of murderers and plunderers, that does not relieve 
this Government from its duty to take all the steps necessary 
to safeguard American citizens on American soil. The United 
States Government can not and will not allow bands of lawless 
men to establish themselves upon its borders with liberty to 
invade and plunder American territory with impunity and, 
when pursued, to seek safety across the Rio Grande, relying 
upon the plea of their Government that the integrity of the soil 
of the Mexican Republic must not be violated. 

The Mexican government further protests that it has “ made 
every effort on its part to protect the frontier” and that it is 
doing “ all possible to avoid a recurrence of such acts.” Atten- 
tion is again invited to the well known and unrestricted activity 
of de la Rosa, Ancieto Piscano, Pedro Vinos, and others in 
connection with border raids and to the fact that, as I am ad- 
vised, up to June 4 de la Rosa was still collecting troops at 
Monterey for the openly avowed purpose of making attacks on 
Texan border towns and that Pedro Vinos was recruiting at 
other places for the same avowed purpose. I have already 
pointed out the uninterrupted progress of Villa to and from 
Columbus, and the fact that the American forces in pursuit of 
the Glenn Springs marauders penetrated 168 miles into Mexi- 
ean territory without encountering a single Carranzista soldier. 
This does not indicate that the Mexican government is doing 
“all possible” to avoid further raids; and if it is doing “all 
possible,” this is not sufficient to prevent border raids, and 
there is every reason, therefore, why this Government must 
take such preventive measures as it deems sufficient. 








so far as it can, to do so. 
In conclusion, the Mexican government invites the United 


States to support its 


‘assurances of friendship with real and 


,.)}*9 
= § 
} ernment, namety, the protection al } ne} 
| the paramount obligation for which governments 
i and governments neglecting or fai “y » 1h or) 
! worthy of the name. Phis is the d ty lor White G ( 
it must be assumed, initiated his revol Me 
|} <i a e present Zovernment : Lior wl ithe United S 
| Govern reeoonized his government as the de facto 
ment of Mexico. Protection of An ican Yes rome 
then, in the United States is first the obligation of this G 
ment, and in Mexico is, tirst, the « on of Mexic 
! ond, the obligation of the United States. 1 ecuring p 
| tection along the common boun e United States sa 
| right to expect the cooperation of its , Republi ind 
yet, instead of taking steps to check or } sh the raice e 
. facto government demurs and objects to measu 1 by 
the United States. The Government of the United St: es 
not wish to believe that the de facto government ap} ‘ 
| marauding attacks, yet as they continue to be made, the: 
| that the Mexican government is unable to repress them. ‘J 
| inability, as this Government has had oceasion in the past to 
| Say, May excuse the failure to check the outrages complained of, 
| but it only makes stronger the duty of the United Stati 
| vent them, for if the Government of Mexico can not protect 
lives and property of Americans, exposed to attack from Mex 
} icans, the Government of the United States is in duty bound, 
| 


effective acts ’ which “ can be no other than the immediate with- 
drawal of the American troops.” For the reasons I have herein 
fully set forth, this request of the de facto government cin not 
now be entertained. The United States has not sought the duty 
which has been forced upon it of pursuing bandits who 
fundamental principles of municipal and international 
ought to be pursued and arrested and punished by Mexic: 
thorities. Whenever Mexico will assume and effectively ex 
that responsibility the United States, as it has many times bhe- 
fore publicly declared, will be glad to have this ol 
filled by the de facto government of Mexico. If, on the econ 
trary, the de facto government is pleased to ignore this ob i- 
tion and to believe that “in case of a refusal to retire se 
troops there is no further recourse than to defend its te 

by an appeal to arms,” the Government of the United St 
would surely be lacking in sincerity and friendship if it did not 
frankly impress upon the de facto government that the exes 
tion of this threat will lead to the gravest consequences. W 
this Government would deeply regret such a result, it can 
recede from its settled determination to maintain its mm 
rights and to perform its full duty in preventing 


beatic 


furt ay 


| sions of the territory of the United States and in remoy 


It is suggested that injuries suffered on account of bandit | 


raids are a matter of “ pecuniary reparation” but “ never the 
eause for American forces to invade Mexican soil.” The 
precedents which have been established and maintained by the 
government of the Mexican Republic for the last half century 
do not bear out this statement. It has grown to be almost a 
custom not to settle depredations of bandits by payments of 
money alone, but to quell such disorders and to prevent such 
crimes by swift and sure punishment. 

The de facto government finally argues that “if the frontier 


were duly protected from incursions from Mexico there would be | 


no reason for the existing difficulty ”; thus the de facto govern- 
ment attempts to absolve itself from the first duty of any goy- 


peril which Americans along the international bound: ‘ 
borne so long with patience and forbearance. 
Accept, ete., 


Good Roads, Rail, and Water Transportation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ 


HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, 
Ix true Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June AG 1916. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, the people of Al 
greatly interested in good roads and rail and wate 
tion. No one obstacle has more greatly retarded the develop- 
ment of the Territory and its many natural resources t] 


want of facilities for transportation. The Congress e- 
sponded to this demand by authorizing the construction « L 
trunk line of railroad from the southern harbors to 

section with the great river waterways of the interior. When 
that railroad shall have reached the Tar 1 and the Yukon 
Rivers, a distance of about 450 miles from the Seward t nal 
there will be added nearly 6,000 miles of open navigal 
transportation at the end of the Government ilroad 

half of the year. This main trunk line of railroad : 
however, needs many branch extensions of \ mn roads t 
mining camps, settlements, and towns may reach the m 

and have traffic relations with each other. Tl 


priation of $500,000 carried in the bill before the 
intended to do that in part. The appropriation is authe 
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the construction, repair, and maintenance of military and post 
roads, and the money will be expended in connecting the mill- 
tury posts in Alaska and completing the general preparedness 
plan of the United States. But the roads thus constructed are 
not to be limited to the use of the military forces, and will be 
equally as useful to the people of Alaska as if constructed merely 
as public highways. 

Then, too, the people of Alaska pay nearly one-half the tax or 
appropriation for the construction of these roads. In 1905 Con- 
eress passed the act of January 27, 1905 (30 Stat. L., 1336), “An 


act to provide for the construction and maintenance of roads,” 
nud so forth, in Alaska. Section 1 of that act provided— 

I} ll moneys derived from and collected for liquor licenses, occu- 

tie or trade licenses outside of the incorporated towns in the dis- 

Alaska shall be deposited in the Treasury Department of the 

ta te there to remain as a separate and distinct fund, to be 


the “Alaska fund,” and to be wholly devoted to the purposes 
nafter stated in the district of Alaska. 
t present 25 per cent of the Alaska fund is expended in 
A under direction of the governor for schoo] purposes, 10 


yy nt under the direction of the judges of the district courts 
for « ble purposes, and the remainder, 65 per cent, is ex- 
peuded under War Department supervision by the Alaska board 
of round commissioners, composed of three Army officers, in the 
“ ruction and maintenance of wagon roads. These two 
funds, the appropriations made by Congress, and the 65 per cent 
of the Alaska fund, representing the license fees and taxes of 
the citizens of Alaska outside of the incorporated towns, are 


pended by the board of Army officers created by the act 
of OC ess of 1905. 


1 


Pr} ollowing table shows the total amount of appropriations 


! by Congress and the total sum used from the Alaska 
{ | in the construction, repair, and maintenance of military 
snd post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska from 1900 to 


y 1, 1916, under the jurisdiction of the Alaska board of 
ls ( comlnissioners: 





Year. Appropria- | alaska fund.| ‘Total. 
on, 

. ee ee 

OD 6. util. i Bue eee $100, 000.00 | swt Sablattela tl $100, 000.00 
1904 5a ee a ae Seidel | ENED Bs «oe wo asic 27, 500. 00 
BI <i mais emcnis dwasapbipeceieks wien 7, 131.15 $5, 000. 00 12, 131.15 
190 chong ca ieee ip nbedne aeal 185, 000. 00 83, 500. 00 268, 500. 00 
WIG ceived ncbvcs ddmawieeas aa adailia 250, 000. 00 148, 584. 00 898, 584. 00 
NOON. okt. Soca s deemteaneeneenas an 250, 000. 00 117, 750, 00 367, 750. 00 
TOD i. 5 ic casshsigcn Gisietanesienl teal 350, 000. 00 145, 428, 27 495, 428. 27 
BOS xen gitne eo lata ta camer te anustoee 100, 000. 00 74, 881. 67 174, 881.67 
WOE acids inks vases wsece skh apenas 150, 000. 00 206, 311. 24 $56, 311.24 
NODE. 5 vised kash bu vtaekuasuesnnntameinie 125, 000. 00 152, 061. 77 77, 061. 77 
° WESTIE PACE RRR es 100, 000. 00 7, 932. 05 327, 932. 05 
1014 énetanchennhixtbaevehiaaiveten 125, 000. 00 166, 423. 74 291, 423. 74 
NOS oo dad ctscg ceo eauadeee ae 165, 000. 00 171, 983. 78 336, 983. 78 
i ssdcbenkviaee obageinialadpaibieehcalientaanmenae sae 40, 085. 27 40, 085. 27 
COGAL . vccvascicnccnecceaenenb eee 1,934, 631.15 | 1,539,941.79 | 3,474,572.94 








From the foregoing table it appears that while Congress has 

expended the sum of $1,934,631.15 in the construction of mili- 

d post roads in Alaska in connecting its posts and mili- 

establishments, it has also levied and collected license 

d taxes upon the people of Alaska for the construction 

: aintenance of the same roads in the sum of $1,539,- 

941.79, making a total of $3,474,572.94 expended by the military 
beard having charge of the work. 

The joinder of the United States and the Territorial taxes 
in this work of road building under the charge of a military 
board in the War Department has led to much misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the people of Alaska, who too frequently, for 
the want of exact information, demand action from their repre- 
sentative, the Delegate from Alaska, that he can not lawfully 
or practically give them. Many demands come to me from 
every part of the Territory that I introduce a bil! er bills and 
secure appropriations for the extension of the road work in 
Alaska, and even those who know the true situation, for per- 
sonal or political reasons, too often add to the confusion by 
charges of failure on my part to secure such appropriations. 

A brief statement of the law and the official facts leading to 
the appropriation in this bill of $500,000 for read work in 
Alaska will be instructive and imteresting to those in Alaska, 
who also pay millions te the same fund. 

If appropriations could be had from the United States Treas- 
ury as easily as most people imagine, there would never be a 
cent in it. Those who are responsible for the disbursement of 
the public moneys are constantly on guard, and, as a protection 
to themselves and the funds under their charge, have from time 
te time adepted rules and regulations for the careful manage- 
ment, apprepriation, and expenditure of the same. Not a cent 
can be obtained from the Treasury of the United States for 
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departmental work, such as that carried on by the Alaska 
Board of Road Commissioners, except by following the law of es- 
timates for the control of appropriations, The matter of appro- 
priations for the support of the bureaus and departments of the 
Government, for salaries, maintenance, and carrying on the 
various activities authorized by law is not left to chance or to 
appropriation bills introduced by any Congressman. The whole 
matter is carefully systematized by law, and the appropriation 
bills are the result of careful and systematic examination and 
the inspection of official estimates, prepared by each bureau and 
department in advance of the meeting of Congress. 
THE LAW OF ESTIMATES, 

Long ago Congress enacted laws for orderly and certain action 
by the committees in the matter of appropriations, so as to limit 
and control them, and also to avoid the misfortune which. might 
befall a failure to provide for each item needed and authorized 
by law. 

Sections 3669 and 3670, of the United States Revised Statutes 
(1878) provide as follows: 


Sec. 3669. All annual estimates for the public service shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be 
included in the Book of Estimates prepared under his direction. 

Sec. 3670. The Secretary of the Treasury shall annex to the annual 
estimates of the appropriations required for the public service, a state- 
ment of the appropriations for the service for the year, which may have 
been made by former acts. 


The last clause of section 2 of the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill of July 7, 1884, provides: 


Sec. 2. ° * * And hereafter al) estimates of appropriations and 
estimates of deficiencies in 5g a ty intended for the considera- 
tion and seeking the action of any of the committees of Congress shall 
be transmitted to Congress through the Secretary ef the Treasury, and 
in no other manner ; and the said Secretary shall first cause the same to 
be properly classified, compiled, indexed, and printed, under the super- 
vision of the chief of the division of warrants, estimates, and appro- 
priations of his department. (23 Stat. L., p. 254.) 


The fifth section of the general appropriation act of March 8, 
1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1009) further provides: 


Sec. 5. That hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several 
executive departments and of other officers authorized or required to 
make estimates, to furnish to the Secretary of the Treasury on or before 
the 15th day of October of each year, their annual estimates for the 

ublic service, to be included in the Book of Estimates prepared by 
aw under bis direction, and in case of failure to furnish estimates as 
herein required it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to cause to be prepared in the Treasury Department, on or before the 
ist day of November of each year, estimates for such appropriations as 
in his Judgment shall be requisite in every such case, which estimates 
shall be included in the Book of Estimates prepared by law under his 
direction for the consideration of Congress. 


The second paragraph of section 4 of the general appropriation 
act of June 22, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 448-9) further provides: 


Sec. 4. * * * Hereafter the heads of the several executive de- 
partments and all other officers authorized or required to make esti- 
mates for the public service shall include in their annual estimates fur- 
nished the Secretary of the Treasury for inclusien in the Book of [sti- 
mates all estimates of appropriations required for the service of the 
fiscal year for which they are prepared and submitted, and special! or 
additional estimates for that year shall only be submitted to carry out 
laws subsequently enacted, er when deemed imperatively necessary for 
the public service by the department in which they originate, in which 
case such special or additional estimates shall be accompanied by a 


full statement of its imperative necessity and reasons for its omission ; 


in the annua! estimates. 
And, finally, the ninth section of the general appropriation 
act of August 23, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 415) further provides: 


Sec. 9. That until otherwise provided by law the regular annual 
estimates of a for expenses of the Government of the 
United States shall be prepared and submitted to Congress by those 
charged with the duty of such preparation and submission only in the 
form and at the time now required by law, and in no other form and 
at no other time. 


Anyone who will carefully read these quotations from the 
statutes of the United States will understand that before any 
money can be appropriated from the Treasury to the use of any 
department of the Government, except deficiency estimates, the 
application of that department must have been made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on or before the 15th day ef October 
previous to the convening of Congress and included in the Book 
of Estimates presented by the Secretary of the Treasury to that 
Gongress on the first day of its meeting. 

THE ALASKA BOARD OF ROAD COMMISSIONERS. 


This board was organized by the act of January 27, 1905 (33 
Stat. L., p. 616). Section 2 of the act provides: 


Sec. 2. That there shal] be a board of road commissioners in said dis- 
trict, to be composed of an engineer officer of the United States Army, to 
be detailed and appointed by the Secretary of War, and two other officers 
of that part of the Army stationed in said district and to be designated 
by the Secretary of War, etc. 

The board is thus created within the War Department, and all 
appropriations to be requested from Congress to be expended 
by it, except deficiency appropriations, must be asked for by the 
Secretary of War in his estimates to be submitted by him to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on or before October 15 of each 
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a year. And that course is always pursued in securing the annual nt required by see of s t iA 
3 appropriations from Congress for the Alaska Bonurd of Road ’ 
§ Commissioners. } 
rHE BOOK OF ESTIMATES, 1 
‘ As a practical example of the way the various departments of 
} the Government comply with the foregoing law of estimates, | 
reference is made to the last Book of Estimates, prepared by the | - —— 
i Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year from June 30, 1916, | 1. ¢ rs, ¢ 1 
fs to June 30, 1917. It is a large book of 1,340 pages of fine print. | - 
, its official title is House Document No. 27, Sixty-fourth Congress, St sere - ay 
‘ first session. The letter transmitting these estimates to the | Subsistence a #, HO. OF ' 
; House of Representatives is dated on the first day of the Con- Subsistence © a1 “¢ 
4 gress, and the title page and letter are as follows: Communication service (telegra ele é 
| : ”) 
LETTER FROM THE SECRET OF THE TREASURY TRANSMITTING ESTI- | PI et ¥ 
MATES OF APEROPRIATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE SERVICE FOR THE FISCAL | Fu i tric ] sii, OK 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917, Other nonpersonal service hire of horse id m 
TREASURY DEPARTMEN Materials for bridges, culverts, et 
December 6, 1915 pplies 
To the SreEaAKER OF THE ITOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. Sta a ve = é p 
Sin: In conformity with the requirements of sections 3669 and 3670 | ( es aaae id to let eaeuniic pps _ 
of the Revised Statutes and acts of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat., p. 254), and | Forage ae other supolies for a: SA). OK t 
March 3, 1901 (81 Stat., p. 1009), I have the honor to transmit for the } Provisions. . = ae ”M) O & 
information of Congress the estimates of appropriations required for | 2. Repair of property and equipment used 
the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, as furnished by the Salaries, wages. and other compensat ' 
several executive departments; also, statement of the expenditures of vie... << ”) 
the moneys appropriated for contingent expenses of the Independent Services, nonper ) 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1915 Materials..... ”) 
Respectfully, W. G. McApoo, Sceretary. Supplies. .. : ot 
Similar Books of Estimates are submitted to Congress every | * "hoes prot eal coats 
. . 1" . . ( ) iorses, CAMp equipmeht, wagons, hart 
year by the Secretary of the Treasury, and from these estimates Sagat nea ar 
thus officially submitted the committees of Congress prepare the Rents es, post-office boxes, and bari 1, 286. 00 
appropriation bills. No appropriation bills for authorized Miscellaneous............. ose — 
work-—that is, Government work once authorized through de- 1 ” 
partmental control—are ever offered by Congressmen; all such |__| : 
appropriations come in the regular estimates from the proper = 
; p » } Srarel f oft etimartes hmitted ) ‘o> ) 
department having charge of the work. Kien Sores Going statement of estima a 
ESTIMATES FOR ALASKA ROADS. Ri hardson, chair Inman of the B ard | f Road Commissi 
mn we a ale ° I i ‘ Alaska, for the fiscal year 1916 17 shows that he « \ 
rhe estimates for the construction, repair, and maintenance mated for $150,000 for the next > ' 
sis ¢ ° i } tiie it [ years OV, clit elise 
of military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska are pre- | (0). "se cet ‘ ' 
: . Saal : carefully Congress requires these estimates to be mad 
pared in the War Department in the usual way, and never de- what exact detail he was required by law to state 
pend upon bills introduced by the Delegate from Alaska. In the for wisleh he inte nded to use thi mon al n ite 1 for 
. Wat : : ~ ‘ nae ; mey estimated tor. 
Book of Estimates above mentioned for the fiscal year ending In addition to the foregoing the following table s| 
June 30, 1917, at page 366, is the regular annual estimate for the eueants which Col. 1 ateneelneen aa chain a f tl : 
ete : . : ‘ 5S . ‘ » o a ihe Thik ) bhe* Pare 
military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, prepared " i Reha daniiacal r, - aan Me 
: ; * - heretofore estimated through the War Department for Al: 
and submitted to the War Department by Col. Richardson, the |)... “ork. and the ;: which Cor 1 a 
S ae . + > . . “ct 8 Ss road work, and the amounts which Congress allowed upo el 
chairman of the Alaska Board of Road Commissioners. It is : oa ; aati id : ; 
follox estimates. These amounts of estimates are copied from t 
as $° > " > Wott ‘ + : } 
iS LOHOW annual Book of Estimates at the pages mentioned, wl 
ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE SERVICE OF rHp | amounts of the appropriations are taken from the sé 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. of Congress: 
Repair and maintenance, military post roads, bridges, and eo : 
treils, Alaska— 
Repair and maintenance of military and post roads, 5 1 I 
bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska (act of Jan. 27, = 
1905, and annual acts for the support of the Army as { 
published in General Orders Nos. 115, 1906; 48, 1907; 89, ? 
1908 ; 49, 1809; 54, 1910; 45, 1911; Bulletins Nos. 15, 1912; 1910. ] ¢ wo) § x 
7, 1913, and 18, 1914, and act Mar. 4, 1915, vol. 38, p. 1078, ON RI way Be oie 3 oo F »). 000 
sec. 1)- -~-------~---~--~---+-+~~-~~---------- $150, 000 | 1012......0...secceceeesecneeseseereres 1), 000 K 
Amount appropria ited for the fiscal year ending June 30, D PUNEs vv edistvercdnsasibemscnducccusneanes 1 100 4 
7 ES sesh llamada cme - IGE, COO | WOE. . ccccccccesccccsncccscccenccscecccscscs (x . 
in Pes hivvcedénsceneenssceseasecacsscnscenenas 125, 000 
Statement required by sec. 10 of sundry civil act approved Aug. 1, 191; 1916 ae ene Ae Tg ee EE ae iad ie a i 125. 009 l Ke 
(Stats. 38, p. 680). Ps cddsaddececcunaweneds <cetendiuananeae 7 it 150, 000 wm), Of 
Contem- | raed ee EAE te Ae 5 ae ? g 
plated ex- | Expendi- The fact is beyond question that the Ak . Board of Road 
peers, | ture, 1915. | Commissioners has always received as large an appropi 
a it has ever estimated for under the law, and in four inst 
SS “ad - = = is - _ shown in the above table, it has received more han ¢ tie 
1. Construction, repairs, and maintenance, roads, etc.: ardson estimated for under the law 
1 assistant engineer, per annuM....................-06- $3, 000. 00 $3, 000. 00 jew 2 » fact that frequet / 
1 designing engineer, per annumM...........-....2.--.- 2, 400. 00 200. 00 In vo ' ~. the = see 1 _ st +" ! } ! 
1 superintendent, per annum..........2..2--.eeeeeeees Semel. 22... Alaska, too often by the me mbers of the board of road « 
2 superintendents, at $2,700 eac : per annum........ eae 5, 400. 00 5,400.00 | sion officials, that the board is unable to get ‘ ! 
2 superintendents, at $1,500 each per annum. ..... ecerel 3, 600.00 3,200.00} ations from Congress for its w ork, and that its re 
PUREE CULE: OF GRURAME « ...... cc evcdcvnccavesscces ecee-| 2,700.00 2,700.00 | “ . ae an : 
lelerk, per Guan we tke cauned sot cuae eee pied ts 1, 980. 00 1800.00} Appropriations are h inde red and «de ea ed b Oppo 
DCRR, OF CIE oo 5. 5 on nc cetrasncasaccccdcodutaddeesa 1, 500. 00 1,500.00 } the Delegate from Alaska, the following official letter fre i] 
ee eee er re ae ee 900. 00 900. 00 | i hairma , e Committee on M \ 
(Above ‘Seimonhed employees constitute the per- J — pe pace eon th he gh ao cp rete ta F 
manent organization of the Board of Road Commis- | inserted as complete disproof of the assertio 
sioners which has under its direction the expenditure | IlousE Rept ' T 
of the road and trail portion of the Alaska fund, . eae “ ML ‘ 
as well as the special appropriations by Congress.) : ey : 
Other salaries, wages, and compensation, personal | ton. JcLit i Ses . , 
TIN Bio coc kas cateca bp kids cvencccclbecusteaeantiin 69, $20. 00 59, 840,09 | Hon eee ee 
a di a I i nS "Hous Oj Represe ttad 
94.: 300. 00 78, 540. 00 \ My Dear Sir: In 1 y 
(Other employees consist of foremen and day labor- |} Delegate Wickersham bas nad f 
ers engaged in most part during the midsummer |< ‘committee on Military fw 
months when work can be carried on to advantage. opeere iations recomm i 
The total number employed during the most active of the Alaska Board of nm I 
period would be 7 proximately 25 foremen and 500 } bridges, and trails in . i 
to 600 laborers. The rates of pay vary from $5 per upon estimates from the ! 
day to $250 per month for foremen, and $2.59 to $5 per Yours, 1 , 
day for day laborers, with board.) J 
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THE PRESENT APPROPRIATION OF $5 ) 





During last fall a controversy arose between the people in the 
Ruby district in Alaska and the board of road commissioners 
over the proportion of the public money for road work appor- | 
tioned to that district. Again the excuse of insufficient appro- | 
priantions and the opposition of the Delegate from Alaska was 
brought forward by officials connected with the board. The | 
people in that great mining district, in desperation over bad | 
transportation facilities, began to appeal to their Delegate in } 


Cenzress. 

At their request, knowing and appreciating their sorry con- 

ditions and desiring to better them, I introduced H. R. 6886 for 

their relief on January 4, 1916. The bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6886) to appropriate the sum of $2 r further con- 
struction and maintenance of military post roads, bridges, and tras 
in Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That there be, and is hereby ypropriated, out of 
any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appr ypriated, to 
be expended im conformity with the provisions of and under the direc- 
tion of the board of road commissioners described in “An act to provide 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, the establishment and 
maintenance of schools, and the care and support of insane persons in 
the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved January 


10.000 fo 
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of its necessity, to be made by Col. Richardson. Will you kindly advise 
me of the action taken on my request for an estimate? 

Please return Senator Sutherland's letter and the newspaper to me 
when you are through with them. 

Respectfully, JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska 
In answer to my letter to the Seeretary of War of January 
7th, I received the following letter from the War Department: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, January 18, 1910. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: The Secretary of War directs me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 7th imstanf, relative to H. R. 6889, in which it 1s 
proposed to appropriate the sum of $200,000 for further construction 
and maintenance of military roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, and 
to accomplish other purposes named therein, and in which letter you 
expressed the hope that the Secretary may not only approve the meas- 
ure but also make a supplemental! estimate relating to the matter. 

With regard to your request the Secretary also directs me to advise 
you that the chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which the bill was referred for consideration, has transmitted the 
measure to this department “ for information and remark.” ‘The matt: 
is now being considered in connection with your letter and the pape 





| which you inelose, and a report on the proposed legislation wil! be 


27, 1905, and the acts amendatory thereof, the sum of $200,000, for the | 


completion of the military post road and bridges from Ruby to Long 
Creek, Alaska, and known in the reports of said commission as route 
No. 3S; that said appropriation shall continue available until expended 
by said commission. 

The introduction of the bill was supported by a letter ad- 
dressed by the Delegate to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6, 1916, 
lion. JAMES Ifay, 
Chairman Ilouse Committce on Military Affairs, 
House of Represcitatives. 

Dear Str: Herewith inclosed is a copy of H. R. 6886, “A bill to ap- 
propriate the sum of $200,000 for further construction and main- 
tenance of military post roads, bridges, and trails in Ataska, and for 
other purposes,” introduced by me on January 4 and referred to yeur 
committee. I assume the usual practice of referring the bill to the 
Secretary of War for report and recommendation will be followed, but 
the purpose of this note is to inquire, Will it be necessary for me to 
procure the Seeretary to prepare and submit a supplemental estimate 
for this sum, in compliance with the law of estimates and especially 
section 4 of the appropriation act of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., pp. 
445-0), which requires that “special or additional estimates for that 
year shall only be submitted to carry out laws subsequently enacted, 
or when decmed imperatively necessary for the public service by the 
department in which they originate, in which case such special or 
additional estimates shall be accompanied by a full statement of its 
imperative necessity and reasons for its omission in the annual esti- 
mates?” 

Will the Committee on Military Affairs consider the appropriation 
n d for in my bill without any special or additional estimates from 
the Seeretary of War? 

Respectfully, 





JaMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 
\lso, on the next day the following letter was addressed to 
the Secretary of War, requesting him to prepare and forward 
to Congress a supplemental estimate, under the law, as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D, C., January 7, 1996. 


Ilon. Linpiry M, GARRISON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: The chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs 
has sent to the War Department a copy of H. R. 6886, “A bill to ap- 
propriate the sum of $200,000 for further construction and main- 


tenance of military post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, and for 
other purposes,’ introduced by me on January 4, for examination and 
report 


rhe chairman informs me ‘it would very greatly increase the proba- 
bility of the passage of the bill if it had the indorsement of the Sec- 
retary of War and especially an estimate for the appropriation.” 
looking into the law I find that section 4 of the appropriation act 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 448-449), requires “ special or additional 
estimates for that year shall only be submitted to carry out laws 
subsequently enacted, or when deemed imperatively necessary for the 
public service by the department in which they originate, in which case 
wich special or additional estimates shall be accompanied by a full 
tatement of its imperative necessity and reasons for its omission in 
t! annual estimates.” 
iterewith inclosed is a letter from Hon. Dan Sutherland, the mem- 
of the Territorial senate, residing at Ruby, Alaska, who sets forth 
t reasons for making this appropriation, and also a copy of the 
Record-Citizen of October 16, 1915, which contains an editorial upon 
the subject and also a copy of a letter addressed to me urging the 
appropriation, 
tunately, also, Col. Wilds P. Richardson, the chairman of the 
‘a Board of Road Commissioners, is in the city, with his office 
War Department. The board, of which he is president, will have 
ire charge and control of the expenditure of the appropriation if 
made, and he is entirely conversant with every detail of the necessity 
r the road mentioned In the bill, - 
{ respectfully request that Col. Richardson be invited to give his 
ipon the necessity for this appropriation, and thereupon the 
Secretary of War prepare a supplemental estimate, based upon the 
facts stated by Col. Richardson, showing the necessity for this appro- 
ation; that the estimate be sent to the House in accordance with 
rw, and the [an bill be returned to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
it seems, under the law, the mere indorsement of the bill by the 
Secretary of War, by letter or otherwise, is not sufficient. It seems 
n supplemental estimate is wessary, and IT am very anxious to have 


the Secretary of War make that supplemental estimate upon the showing 


} 


vs 1 


urnished the committee in the near future. 
Very respectfully, H. P. McCarty, 


The Adjutant General 
And thereafter came the result in the letter from the War 
Department, dated March 2, 1916, as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Tur ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 2, 1918. 
Tion. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives. 
Sir: Referring to your letter of January 7, 1916, relative to H. R. 
bill No. 6886, in which it is proposed to appropriate the sum of $200,000 
for further construction and maintenance of military post roads, 


| bridges, and trails in Alaska, and for other purposes, I am directed by 
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the Secretary of War, ad interim, to advise you as follows: 

The president of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska was 
called upon for a report bearing upon the bill referred to in your 
letter. In the report of the president the need for the work con- 
es by the bill was freely admitted, but at the same time the 
need for road improvements in other parts of the Territory was strongly 
emphasized. 

After analyzing the situation it was recommended in the report that 
the president of the board be authorized to submit a supplemental 
estimate to enable the work to be carried forward properly during the 
coming year, providing, however, for reasons of economy of construc- 
tion, that only $100,000 be spent on the Ruby-Long Creek Road during 
the present year, as a part of a through road to the coast. 

The estimate, having been approved, has been forwarded to the Sec 
retary of the Treasury for transmission to Congress in aceordance with 
law. ‘The views and recommendations of the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska, which have been approved by this department, are 
set forth more fully in the report furnished to-day to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

Senator SUTHERLAND’S letter and the newspaper received from you 
are, in aceordance with your request, herewith returned. 


Very respectfully, 
H. P. McCatn, 
The Adjutant General. 

Following the above letter from the department, and in pur- 
suance to the law of estimates, the Secretary of War, through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on March 2, submitted the fol- 
lowing estimate to Congress, being the authorized estimate for 
$500,000, and an increase over the first estimate submitted of 
$350,000, as follows: 

{House Document No. 835, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 
MILITARY AND POST ROADS, ETC., ALASKA. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War ad interim submitting an 
additional and supplementary estimate of appropriation for the con 
struction of military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFrrice orf THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 2, 1916. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
Congress, copy of a communication from the Secretary of War ad 
interim of the Ist instant, submitting as additional and supplement: 
estimate of appropriaticn in the sum of $500,000, for the construct 
of military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska. 

The Secretary of War ad interim, in his communication, states tlic 
reason for the submission of the estimate at this time. 


Respectfully, 
W. G. McApoo, Scerci: 


of 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, Match 1, 19 


Sin: I have the honor to forward herewith, for transmission to ( 
ress, a supplemental estimate of an appropriation of $500,000 requi 
or the service of the fiscal year 1917, by the Board of Road Co: 

sioners for Alaska, for the “‘Construction of military and post | 
bridges, and trails, Alaska.” 

With this amount it is proposed to carry toward completion the 
struction of the Valdez-Chitina-Fairbanks military road, a roc 
great military and postal value, now under construction for s¢ 
years, with constantly increasing traffic, which makes maintenan: 
tremely expensive until weaker sections are strengthened and ¢ 
surfacing carried throughout; also to carry on the work of constr: 
the Ruby-Long Creek Road, upon which there has already been + 
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approximately $43,000. ‘This route and the Valdez-Fairbanks traverse 
two of the three great trunk routes from the Guif of Alaska to the in- 
terior ; the oth: 
two roads are made passable 








being the proposed railroad route. ‘The sooner these | 
le and usable for ordinary traffie throughout | 


their entire length, the better for the public service, as well as for the | 


local development 


Owing to the continually growing demand for read work in Alaska | 


there comes an increased cest of maintenan with tncrease in mileags 


Ry reason of the limited funds available the work of the board is now | 


nearly brought to a standstill. Due to this fact it is deemed necessary 
to submit this estimate, as the amount of $150,000, submitted in the 
regular estimates of the department for 1917 (Book of Estimates, 1917, 
p. 366), covers maintenance and repair of existing construction only. 

The omission of this item from the regular annual estimates was 
due te the fact that it was not practicable for the president of the 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska to bring to the attention 
of the department the full facts respecting the road work in Alaska 
vefore the annual estimates for 1917 were required to be submitted 
by law on October 15, 1915. 

Very respectfully, H. L. Scort, 
Secretary of War ad Interim. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Supplemental estimates of appropriations required for the service of 
the ysiscal year ending June 30, 1917, by the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska. 

War DEPARTMENT. 
BOARD OF ROAD COMMISSIONERS POR ALASKA. 

Construction of military and post roads, bridges, and trails, 
Alaska : 

For the construction, repair, and maintenance of mili 
tary and post roads, bridges, and trails tn the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, to be expended under the direction of 
the board of road commissioners described in section 
2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the con 
struction and maintenance of roads, the establishment 
and maintenance of schools, and the care and support 
of insane persons in the District of Alaska, and for 
a re. approved January 27, 1905, and to be 
expended conformably to the provisions of said act: 
Provided, That not to exceed the sum of $100,000 may 
be expended in continuing the construction of the 
road known as the Ruby-Long Creek Road (acts Jan, 
27, 1905, vol. 33, p. 616, sec. 2; Mar. 4, 1915, vol. 38, 
aN SU, Ce ain cutitiidlens elemenibiorimeninnnsiiases sip disncahcapuiivcinkdideiciaseiaaeadins $500, 000 

Amount appropriated for the current fiscal year ending 
Se eee ea 


Note.—-The foregoing amount ts required chiefly for new construc- 
tion and is additional to the $150,000 estimated for maintenance and 
repairs as published in the annual Book of Estimates for the fiscal 
year 1917, page 366. With this amount it is proposed to carry to- 
ward completion the construction of the Valdez-Chitina-Fairbanks 
military road (409.6 miles), a road of great military and postal value, 
now under construction for several years with constantly increasing 
trafiic, which makes maintenance extremely expensive until weaker sec- 
tions are strengthened and gravel surfacing carried throughout; also, 
to carry on the work of constructing the Ruby-Long Creek Road, upon 
which there has already been spent approximately $43,000. This route 
and the Valdez-Fairbanks traverse two of the three great trunk routes 
from the Gulf of Alaska to the interior, the other being the proposed 
railroad route, The imperative necessity for the submission of this esti- 
mate is due to the constantly growing demand for road work in Alaska, 
and with the increase in mileage there comes increased cost of main- 
tenance, resulting tn the work of the board — nearly brought to a 
standstill by reason of the limited amount of funds that have been 
appropriated by Congress for the work. The omission of this item 
from the regular annual estimates was due to the fact that it was 
not practicable for me to bring to the attention of the department the 
full facts vonpacting the road work in Alaska before the regular estt- 
mates for 1917 were required to be submitted by law on October 15, 
1915. (W. P. Richardson, colonel of Infantry, United States Army, 
president Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska.) 


After securing the estimate and approval of the Secretary of 
War to be submitted to Congress in accordance with the law of 
estimates, I asked for a special hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and on April 11 appeared before the 
committee and presented the facts, showing the necessity for 
the appropriation. On the same day Col. Richardson appeared 
before the same committee in support of the appropriation, and 
on June 16, when the Committee on Military Affairs favorably 
reported the bill making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, it carried this 
elause on page 36: 

Construction, repair, and maintenance, military and post roads, 
bridges, and trails, Alaska: Construction, repair, and maintenance of 
military and post roads, bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, 
£500,000. 

As the bill has now passed the House of Representatives it 
earries the $500,000, so much needed for the completion of some 
of the military and public roads in Alaska. This item, thus 
secured by my active efforts, exceeds the sum estimated for by 
Col. Richardson in the Book of Estimates filed with Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on December 6 last by $350,000. 
This sum added to the large sums paid into the Alaska fund by 
the people of Alaska will give an amount sufficient to do a vast 
good to the development of the public roads in Alaska if effi- 
ciently expended. 

And in the matter of securing adequate appropriations in the 
future, it is hoped the Alaska board of road commissioners, of 
which Col. Richardson is chairman, will make an estimate in 
accordance with law in Washington as large as they demand 
for political purposes in Alaska. While my effort this time 
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has so far been successful, it would not 
mak it if the board had 
large as I have finally made it 
Ss} nld ke its estimate und 

[In view of the law of estimates, the | 
understand that neither the Delegate from A 
Congressman can procure an appropriati 


ever for carryi: 


commissioners through any bill intr 

induce the Secretary of War and Col. R 
the amount asked for by king a for 

law and forward it to Congress as th stim 


so finally forwarded. And the Secretary ot 
of the estimate by Col. Richards 

propriation without a bill being introduced 
any other Congressman. No such estimate 


g on the work of the Alas 


luced by hin 


S mnde 


case until the Delegate from Alaska secured such action 
he then raised the estimate made by Col. 


$150,000 to $500,000. The Delegate from 


$200,000 asked for will be expended in the 
Ruby-Long Creek Road, as it ought to be. Col. 
then have twice as much money for other work a 
gress in his estimate to appropriate for the w 


The Farmer’s Bank. 


R 
Al; 


ichardson 


iska hopes 


completion of 


yr 


Richardson 


s he asked C 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
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HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL. 


OF MINNESOTA 


In rar House or RepreseNnrarives. 


Monday, June 26, 1916. 
Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, we have 


for financing the farm. 
The United States is the banker nation 


our banks are commercial banks and not adapted to agricultu 


the 
bank, the banker’s bank; why not the farmer’s bank? 
foundation of our industrial, commercial, and financial fabr 
agriculture. “All wealth comes from labor 
To-day, nearly a century and a half since the adoption of 
Constitution, we have provided no rational or practical 


at 


of 


From 1864 to 1914 our national banking law 
loans. The new Federal reserve law accommodates only 


twelfth part of the present outstanding far 
ness of the United States. 


Our banking law discriminates against the 


of a commercial bank must be liquid. 


chiefly 30 to 90 day paper. The farm loan 


mo 


It 


business 


plied to lume 


I 
the world 
prohibited 


rtgage inde 


year paper. We, almost alone among the great nations o 
earth, have made no provision to place farm loans 


cient basis. We have created financial institutions t 
properiy at reasonable rates every other line of 
activity, but we have left our greatest industry to the t 


mercy of chance and the loan shark. 


Six years ago the United States census shower 
Six yea g 


1 tl 


ou 


wealth represented the colossal total of $40,000.000,000, or 


fifths of our national wealth. It is now und 
$50,000,000,000. Is the financing of such an 


ind 


IStl 


our consideration? The annual value of our farm prod) 


reached $10,000,000,000, far and above all 


otl 


net national income. Is not an efficient, ec 


quate basis of creciit which shows such 


all 


urgent necessity? Our banking system provid 


for manufacture, mines, transportation, anc 
as low as anywhere on the globe. The cre 
ture we have overlooked. Our average farn 
from 54 to 24 per cent, are more than dou 


In Germany, France, Denmark, Norway, Hi 
Britain, where farm credit has received for 2 
as great consideration as commercial credit, t 
34 to 4 per cent. While the European systems 
gree aided in modeling this bill, yet the situ 
here is not the situation as it exists in Lurope 


intensified farming. People and their chil 
dren's children live in one locality for gener 


la. .op is thick and homogeneous. Our farn 


diversified ; the farming population is to a 

tory. and we are the melting pot of all nati 
The American farmer pays double the rate 

yet he is supposed to produce his crops on : 


nm 








than the 
hand 


European price to pay the cost of transportation and 


ng, together with dealer’s profits and commissions, from 


the American farm across sea and continent and successfully 
compete with the European farmer in his own market. 
The annual income of the average farmer in the United States 


is S600 a year. Out of this must come interest and taxes and 
living expenses, which leaves no margin for recreation or luxury. 
For him it is unrelenting toil from sunup till sunset. No other 
indusiry yields so stingy an income. Only one-half of the farm 
land in this country is under cultivation ; 400,000,000 acres stand 
idle, besides the vast acreage not included as farm lands but 
which is yet redeemable, for lack of a farm-credit system. 

James B. Morman says in his work The Principles of Rural 
Credits: 

When the law against usury can be so easily circumyented by the 
methods of charging commissions, premiums, costs, and other incidental 

the expectations of the farmer for an improvement in rural- 
credit conditions will not soon be realized. These extra costs often more 
than double the legal rate of interest, and against them the farmer seems 
to have no means of redress. It is the first duty of the State to provide 
the farmer with protection against credit abuses. 

Modern farming must have capital at reasonable rates. We 
shout, “ Back to the farm.” The average farm in the United 
States to-day costs $6,500. With what is the unemployed man 
in the city going to buy a $6,500 farm without a national system 
of finance for acquiring and operating that farm? 

Our population doubles in about 30 years, but the number 
of American farms increases at the rate of only about 50 per 
cent in 30 years, or half the rate of population increase. From 
LSSO to 1910 the number of farm owners increased by 1,022,000, 
or 35 per cent, while the number of farm tenants increased by 
120 per cent, three times that of farm owners. Since 1880 the 
rural population has declined from 70 to 50 per cent of the 
whole population. 

Under the present financial system a mortgage on the farm 
shuts out the light of the sun from its occupants. They toil, 
without ceasing, early and late, winter and summer, from the 
father to the youngest member of the family, denying them- 
selves all but the barest necessities in order to keep up the in- 
terest on the mortgage. When the time for payment or renewal 
arrives there is the greatest anxiety lest the holder foreclose 
and sweep away the proceeds of five years of toil. If the 
mortgage is renewed, there is a premium to pay and the cost 
of renewal, and with all this struggle and sacrifice not a cent 
of the principal has been wiped out. The average interest to 
farmers in the United States when costs and premiums are 
figured in is around 9 per cent. Is it any wonder that the 
farmer youth refuses to look forward to a life of thankless, 
unremitting toil, and hastens to break loose at the first oppor- 
tunity and join the great throngs of the cities, “ where wealth 
accumulates and men decay.” ‘The average farmer has no out- 
look but to rise at 4 in the morning and, after 12 hours of hard 
day labor, do his chores after dark at night, and all for $600 
a year. 

The Danish farmer, the German farmer, the French farmer 
pay 4 per cent interest, three-fourths of 1 per cent amortization 
or partial payment of the principal, and one-fourth of 1 per cent 
administrative expenses, or a total of 5 per cent per annum on 
both interest and principal, and in 40 to 50 years this 5 per cent 
wipes out principal and interest in full, and he or his heirs 
have the farm free of debt. The foundation of the German 
system of rural credits is the 17,000 cooperative agricultural 
banks. 

Even British India has 3,500 cooperative agricultural societies 
as the basis for credits to its farmers, and 32 central institu- 
tions to handle the loans of the local cooperative units. New 
Zealand, a comparatively new country, furnishes loans as low 
as 34 to 5 per cent. 

Our railway, mine, telegraph, water power, and industrial 
mortgages run from 30 to 50 years, and the average rates are 
4 to 5 per cent. The Illinois Central has two bond issues 
at 5 and 4} per cent. There are five issues at 4 per cent, 
five others at 34, and two at 8 per cent. The farms which 
support the Illinois Central Railroad should have as low a rate 
as the railroad which passes through them. The mortgage 
bonds of the Great Northern bear interest at 4} per cent, of 
the Southern Pacific at 4 per cent, while the first mortgages 
of the farms through which they run bear interest all the way 
from 8 to 24 per cent. 

In all we loan on mortgages to American railroads $12,- 
000,000,000 at an average of 4 to 44 per cent. Four times the 
amount of the farm mortgages of the United States. The farm 
sarnings of the United States are nearly four times the earnings 
of the railroads, and the real value of the farm property is 
nearly four times the par value of the capital stock of the 
railroads, 


expenses, 





; entire volume of farm mortgages of the United States. 
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Why will investors loan up to 100 per cent of the value of 
the railroads at 4 to 44 per cent, while the average rate charge«| 
on a farm mortgage, limited to 50 per cent of the farm value, is 
from 6 to 12 per cent, and in some instances 24 per cent? Be- 
cause our credit system for financing railroads has been thor- 
oughly organized and supported by all the financial and gov 
ernmental agencies of the country. 

Open your newspaper and read, under the heading, “ New 
York money market”: “ Mercantile paper 3 to 34 per cent: 
time loans, 60 days, 2} to 23 per cent; six months, 2} to 3 per 
cent; call money, 13.” Over $2,240,000,000 has been loaned 
at these rates by the New York clearing-house banks. The 
volume of loans to-day is double that of five years ago. 

The volume of the New York loans alone nearly equals the 
» 
cause commercial credit is organized, because Congress has pro- 
vided it with national banking laws and administration, be- 
cause it has for a governmental foundation the Federal reserve 
act, with an interlocking system of Federal reserve banks under 
an expert Federal board and all the financial resources and 
activities of the Nation articulated and working in harmonious 
action thereunder, the business of New York both domestic and 
foreign, and the speculation of the stock exchanges has the use 
of $2,240,000,000 and the lowest commercial rates on the face 
of the globe, while, because of agricultural disorganization. 
$40,000,000,000 worth of farm property pays an average of § 
per cent even on first-class farm mortgages. Nowhere is there 
such another colossal financial fiasco. We know the cause ani 
we know our duty. It is to put on the United States statute 
books promptly a practicable rural-credits law, or as practi- 
cable as possible in view of the compromises that must be made 
in order for this Congress to get upon the statute books an) 
rural-credit law. 

As I understand this bill it establishes a Federal farm-loan 
board in Washington of three men, appointed by the President, 
whose salary of $7,500 is paid out of the Treasury, who shal! 
have general supervision over the Federal land banks, 

The United States is to be divided into 12 districts, in each 
of which the farm-loan board is to organize a Federal land 
bank. ‘These Federal land banks can be drawn on by the 
national farm-loan associations and by no one else. For 90 days 
after the books of the banks are opened anybody may subscribe 
to the amount of $750,000, and if at the end of 90 days this stock 
has not been fully subscribed, then the Treasurer of the United 
States takes up the subscription to the amount of $750,000. 
Whenever farmers wish to borrow they must incorporate a 
national farm-loan association of not fewer than 10 members 
intending to borrow not less than $20,000. 

The only officer to receive pay is the secretary-treasurer, 
whose duty is to take charge of all business connected with the 
loaning and taking in of money. Each farmer who wants to 
borrow must subscribe and pay for stock up to 5 per cent of the 
amount he wishes to borrow. If he hasn’t the money he can 
borrow enough to pay for his stock, and add it to the amount 
of his loan. He can borrow up to 60 per cent of the value of 
the land and 20 per cent of the value of the buildings, but in 
no case can he borrow over $10,000 or less than $100. For ex- 
ample, he wants to borrow $1,000 for 36 years. He must take 
out stock to the value of $50. His lands must be appraised, his 
abstract examined, and if the appraisal is approved then the 
loan is made. The money is sent to the local secretary-treas- 
urer. The money must be used for improvements, to pay off 
an existing mortgage, or to buy farm lands. Interest is in no 
case to be over 5 per cent, and may, if bonds sell below this 
figure, be less, plus 1 per cent administration expenses. At the 
end of his loan his stock may go in as last payment. Whatever 
dividends accrue to his stock can be applied as payment on the 
loan. Amortization or repayments of the principal are made 
annually, which include the interest and a part of the princi- 
pal, no payment to be less than $25. It is the duty of the Fed- 
eral land bank to work out tables in each case to see just 
what the payments shall be to wipe out the debt in 36 years, 
and there is also a provision that the principal can be paid up 
at any interest date after the five years; so that the farmer 
would not need to carry the loan 36 years, if times brighten. 

After volumes of testimony from students and experts from 
every section of the earth, the joint Rural Credits Committee, 
composed of Senators and Representatives, Republicans and 
Democrats, representing East and West, North and South, bank- 
ers and “ gentlemen” or “ shade-tree farmers,” have at length 
laid before us their bill and their report. For years Wall Stree! 
has choked dowa this legislation, so sorely needed by the 
farmer. But, thanks to the primary election system, and the 
corrupt-practices act, which the metropolitan press so strenu- 
ously oppose, it is fast becoming impossible for the money trust 
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of the country to dictate the nominees of all parties, as in the | 7 * living 
past, rendering it a “‘hoss and hoss” proposition to tl di g 
“ Heads, the bosses win; tails, the peo; lose.” T 
the common people, the majority, are becon 
* boss.” They are sending men to Congress who will re} . 
tlLeir interests, and they are recalling them sharply when they | ru 
fail so to represent them. And as the years of refor » on, | mer 
the Congressman who wishes to hold his job must more ud | Tt 1 
more represent the will of the people that nominate and ct |} takes only the 
him. 1 If Nationaz S 

Whether this bill will serve the farmer or not remains to be | Comp I 
seen. At least it is nonpartisan. I shall vote for this bill, no ind build 
because I think it the best bill, but because it is the only bill | with rm 
that we have a chance to vote on at this time. In my opinion | large amou 
it is too clumsy, too confusing, has too much red tape and dross, | panies do comme 
requires too much machinery to run it. But the many political | and benefit t 
jobs carried by it are an inducement to the present administra- | UP and vel 
tion and will aid in its passage. State col 

Gold is not produced pure, but must be accepted along with the | of additional bus . 
dross, which later, subjected to the fire of experience, can be | brings | ! t 
eliminated. I am in favor of helping the farmer, and I am in } bank 
favor of getting this bill through, because the farmer can lose | OUS and adi ce 
nothing by it and he may gain. I shall vote for the bill for the | Genmions 
following points which it contains: First, the long-term | E; ulftural 
second, amortization, or the installment plan of rep ent; Mr. Spe 
third, the fact that the Federal board, the men at the head and | the Danke a 
their crowd of assistants, are paid from the Unite States | We have loaned $1,000,000, 
Treasury, and hence this expense will not rest directly on the | more Wi 
farmer. The $9,000,000 Federal aid—a mere drop in the bu ¢ | foreign-ti I 
When compared with the river and harbor or the Army «appré The foundati 
priation—is yet enough to make the opponents of Federal 1} adds $10,000,000,000 
set up a mighty howl. But, at least, it is a beginning. It allows | annual harvest ~ { : 
<0 per cent on farm buildings, and to this extent puts a pr | finance every ki 
on comfort. Insufficient as it is, and dissatisfied as I am ) | foreign inter 
its shortcomings, yet it has virtue in it, and points in the right | Own greates 
direction, and differs from the bill presented by the S« in | battles in war and pro 
that it carries Federal aid. With this feature maintained they offer $50,000,000,000 
will ultimately, under the tests of experience, by which future | Security’ 
Congresses can profit, and add amendments, prove, I hope, the | Mr. Speaker, kk it this Congres 
greatest boon of the twentieth century. Experience will work | and the honor of doing all 
out the detail. We can not begin sooner than now. Somebody’s | the grip of the loan sl 1 U | 
“folly” is at the bottom of the Chicago River, but submarines | Chaos in business Iunagement 
that do their work efficiently embody the same ideas. The first | as - 
flying machine that flew only flew a few feet, but the flying ‘ oo . 2k la a ae 
machines of this present day are built exactly on the same | Pensions for Soldiers and Their Wido 
principle. It will be easier to revise an existing law, when its | 3 ee : 
faults have become patent through actual working, than to try EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
all over again through compromise and trade to gather a ma 
jority to put through a new law. We have been working for ‘ cA 
canes to an rural credits into legislative form. It would be H () N a 1) ; | I ne 
a shame to fail now. i ) OH 

It is now five years since Congress created a commission of 3 
seven to accompany 70 commissioners appointed by the various | In ver Hous Repres 
States to visit Europe and study foreign rural-credits systems. | Mondaw ae a 
This is the third Congress that has had the benefit of the reports 
and recommendations and proposed bills. M Ss Mr. Spe t 

Let not the friends of rural credits defeat success by inaction | Congr the distinguished Memb re I I 
and hairsplitting now, when we are so close to some sort of a | GAN] gave an exhaustive addr 
success. Every year of delay costs the farmers of this country | forth his opposition to the present 
something like $200,000,000 in unjust interest rates. American } occasions since I have been a M 
farmers need a modern system of banking and finance, and they | Members from the Southern S 
need it now. is perhaps too much to expect al 

What the farmers want is not more of the bankers’ money | to indorse the pension system. The memo ( 
but Government money, loaned direct to them, under the same | W2r, popularly known as the greatest t 
advantage that another class, the banker class, enjoys. They | are hot yet c>ased 
borrow from the Government on gilt-edged security for 2 and But, Mr. Speaker, we have always believ 
24 per cent, and in all equity they should not be heard to raise | the voluntary rather than conscript system 
the hue and cry of class legislation. In doing so they remind | ever may be our future systen t t 


us of Dickens’s character, the Artful Dodger, chasing Oliver 
Twist, and calling “ Thief! Thief!” and he with “the wipe” 
in his own pocket. 

This measure is of as vital interest to the city man as to the 
farmer. It goes to the root of the high cost of living. Provide 


forget the service of the 
because of his heroic devoti t 
because of his contri 
the world. 

Here in this virgin soil 


the farmer with a system whereby he can get long-time loans | Its orderly development was Interruy 
at low rate. He has a soil that produces less, acre for acre, | More than once. In the French and I: i 
than the long-used acres of Europe. Increase of consumption | W@S given its peculiar planting—Angk 
must be met by increase of production unless cost of produce is | than French ecclesiasticism. In the A 


to soar unlimitedly. There is but one way for the farmer to in- | 1775 to 1781, it was given a new vision | I 
crease production, and that is by modern methods, greater effi- | 4D) effete customs of the heredita! | 
ciency, drainage. fertilizing, up-to-date equipment. All this | loose feudalism, primogeniture, ent 
takes money. itary government, as well as the } 
' a2 — ane saan representation, 
AN OUNCE OF FACT IS WORTTI A » OF TUEORIES OF THE FUTURE. The War of 1812 did little more tl 
The time to take care of this problem is now, while the intelll- | pendence upon the sea as well 
gent farmer is still fighting his hattle, before the struggle with | called the second war of inde 
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not volve any great governmental principle, but the great 
‘ War involved a wider and more far-reaching question than 
| I it. 

7 one great question of all government is to reconcile lib- 
erty with authority, freedom with government. How can that 
uuthority necessary for order be exercised without unduly in- 
terfering with the proper and necessary liberty of the indi- 
vidual? How can the governing body proceed without too much 
interference with the rights of the governed mass? How can 


the prerogatives of the Nation be reconciled with the rights of 
the State? Too much prerogative means monarchy. Too much 
State rights means anarchy. This was the problem before this 
Nation in 1861. All countries heretofore had failed in their at- 
tempts to solve it. Greece gave too much liberty to the free cities 
and anarchy resulted. Rome gave too much power to the Gov- 
ment and she went down in anarchy. England attempted it, 
but without great success, although she was nearer the solution 
than any other before us. This country battled for 70 years 
and finally resorted to the sword in 1861, after decades of con- 
test in the forum. The great Civil War ended the struggle, 
not the debate. We will continue to discuss Federal relations, 
but the issue will never again be taken to the field of battle. 
That is settled onee for all. The war established the great 
principle that the Nation must be supreme in all matters per- 
taining to the Nation at large, while the State, in matters per- 
taining to it alone, will be left with sovereign power. Here in 
this country and in the time of those living was permanently 
settled the greatest governmental question ever presented since 
the * Morning Stars” sang together. 

I am ready to vote a pension to every soldier that volun- 
teered to give his services for this great Union cause; for that 
service might have meant his life. It did often, and in many 
other cases his limbs, and in still others his health, and in all 
eases it meant service—voluntary service. This country must 
never neglect the men nor the widows who cared for them in 
their last days, and I, for one, shall resent any attempt to do 
so. The pension roll is large, but it is constantly growing 
smaller, The ravages of time are thinning the ranks of those 
who fought that the Nation might live. These defenders 
are at the age of the allotted time. I am in favor of a gen- 
erous treatment, not only for “him who shall have borne 
the brunt of battle,” but for his widow, as well. The bill 
just passed meets with my hearty indorsement. It gives a 
widow who married a soldier prior to or during the war $20 
per month. It gives a widow who has reached 70 years of age 
$20 per month, It also provides a pension to a widow who mar- 
ried the soldier prior to 1905, thus displacing the law which 
fixed the date at 1890. This great Nation can not afford to 
neglect the family of the preserver of the Nation's life. His 
work is not at this time appreciated. It will be when his work 
shall be yiewed in the light of civil government in the world. 





Commendable Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or REepresEnrAtTIvVEs, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday I received a 
telegram from my constituents of Ripon, Wis., which reads as 
follows: 

Ripon, WIs., June 24, 1916. 
Hon. Miciakn K. ReILiy, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Whereas an appropriation of $75,000 for the erection of a Federal 
an at Ripon, Wis., has been made by the National Congress; 
ani 

Whereas the people of this community heartily believe in and approve 
of a policy of adequate national preparedness ; and 

Whereas we beiieve that private and local gain and enhancement should 
always be subservient to the common good: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the citizens of Ripon, whose sons enlisted in Com- 
pany D, Wisconsin National Guards, are now encamped at Camp Douglas 
in response to the summons of President Wilson; whose boys of other 
days were among the first to answer the call of their country in the 
Spanish and Civil Wars; whose patriotism and loyalty have ever been 
unbounded and unstinted; with the tearful farewells of mothers, wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts of soldiers fresh in their memory; with the 
echoes of the footsteps of the Grand Army of the Republic in State 
encampment assembled still lingering in their ears; earnestly request 
their Representatives in Congress to immediately introduce and strive 
to secure the passage of an act diverting the appropriation made for a 
Federal building in Ripon from its original purpose and applying it 
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specifically to the equipment of the Nationa! Army, preferably In the pe 
fection of the Aviation Service 


ComMMON CovnciL or City oF RIPON, 
KRiron COMMERCIAL CLUR, 
(And 456 citizens of Ripo: 

Mr. Speaker, this telegram from citizens of Ripon—a city « 
about 4,000 inhabitants—expressing a willingness to forego foi 
a time the adornment of their city, through the erection of 
Federal building, in order that more pressing demands of the 
Nation might receive first consideration, is timely and speaks 
volumes for the broad patriotism of the citizenship of that 
community. 

The patriotism displayed by this telegram is unusual and 
deserves more than a passing notice; therefore I take pleasure 
in publishing the telegram in the Recorp, so that the citizenship 
throughout the Nation may take inspiration from the patrioti: 
spirit that prompted the sending of the same. 

The citizens of Ripon have always been highly patriotic; they 
have made magnificent responses to every draft made on them 
in our national emergencies; they are justifiably proud of th: 
fact that their community has been able to offer a company o| 
National Guard to the Nation in the present crisis, and they are 
willing to make other sacrifies in order that every preparation 
possible may be made for the proper defense of our country. 


Government Manufacture of Munitions of War. 


SPEECH 
OF 
MON. WILLIAM E. COX, 
OF INDIANA, 
[x true House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (1H. R. 15947) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscai year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the bill as 
reported by the majority members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. It contains strong elements of preparedness, and in my 
judgment will be approved by the country. It will not meet 
the views vf the extremists of either side. It is far below what 
the Navy League desires and far above what the pacificists 
want. It is a conservative measure—a middle-of-the-road course, 
if you please. One of the most important features in the bill 
is the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PapGerT] appropriating $11,000,000 for the Government to build 
an armor-dlate factory. Many arguments have been made for 
and against this amendment. Many gentlemen contend that 
the Government should not go into the manufacturing business ; 
that to do so would put the Government in competition with 
private enterprise. 

Where the Constitution gives to Congress power to create a 
department of government, I am not afraid to give that depart- 
ment all the power it may require to carry forward the work of 
the department. To the gentlemen who so loudly acclaim against 
the Government erecting its own armor factories, why do they 
not criticize the Post Office Department, which has a monopoly 
of the mail? No objection is made by any of them that the Post 
Office Department, though monopolized by the Government, has 
been a failure. I assert that wherever the Government has 
entered a business strictly as a Government function it has 
never been a failure, but has resulted to the good of the tax- 
payers of the country. I would not be in favor of the Govern- 
ment entering upon the manufacturing business as a private in- 
dividual. I would oppose it forever, but I am in favor of the 
Government entering upon such lines of business as it sees fit 
solely as a Government function. The Constitution gives to Con- 
gress the power to provide and maintain a Navy. A Navy witli- 
out ships exists only on paper; a Navy must have ships, from 
the superdreadnaught to air craft. The power to create and 
maintain a Navy is found in the Constitution. For one I am in 
favor of giving that department all necessary power to make it the 
most effective Navy in the world. We can not have ships with- 
out armor plate. We can not have armor plate without having 
factories to make it, and they must be run and operated either 
by private manufacturers or by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, three concerns, the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and 
the Midvale Steel Cos., now, and for the past number of years, 
have had a complete monopoly of the manufacture of armor 
plate and many other supplies for the Government, both Army 
and Navy, and for the past 20 years these concerns have fur- 
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nished the United States all the armor it has used in the con- 
struction of battleships. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Burrer] has offered an amendment proposing to let the 


Trades Commission investigate the profits of manufacturers 
of armor plate, practically giving the Government power to 
fix the price of armor. This amendment looks to me very 
much like it is the Armor Trust holding out the hand of 
Esau, but talking in the voice of Jacob. Time and time again 


this trust has been warned that they were overcharging the 
Government for armor plate, exacting extortionate prices for 
their commodity at the expense of the taxpayers of the Nation, 
but feeling themselves secure through their ciosed 
tion these trust magnates have not heeded the 
people. They have gone to the well once too often. The day of 
judgment has overtaken them. The people are in no mood to 
trifle with trusts controlling one of the essential elements of 


corpora- 
voice of the 


safety and security of the American people—armor plate. They 
have been held up and skinned long enough. They see no 
relief, no ray of hope, to ever come from these trusts. They 


do not believe the time will ever come when the Government will 
be able to purchase armor plate cheaper than it purchases it 


now, unless the Government manufactures its own armor. 


There is nothing binding on the part of this trust in its offer | 
to let the Trades Commission investigate the cost of making 


armor plate and accept the price fixed by the Government. 
They can revoke it at any time they see fit. Ever since the 
Padgett amendment passed the Senate several months ago our 
mails have been flooded each day with letters and telegrams 
from the Bethlehem, the Carnegie, and the Midvale Steel 
Cos., making all kinds of offers and overtures to Congress that 
if it would not pass the amendment, hereafter they would be 


good. These concerns have carried entire pages of adver- | 
tisements in the large dailies as well as the little weekly 


papers for the past two months telling the people of 
repentance and how willing they are to serve them. 
Mr. Chairman, I insert one of these articles which recently 
appeared in one of the little weekly papers of my district: 
[Bulletin No. 3.] 
THE FACTS ABOUT ARMOR COMPETITION? 


their 


WHY 
To the people: 

The policy of the United States Government for many years has made 
real competition in armor-making ineffective. 

The Government might have asked the three armor plants for bids 
and let the entire tonnage to the lowest bidder. 
competition effective. 

The result of such a course would have been to drive two of the three 
manufacturers out of business and leave the country with facilities of 
obly one plant in time of need. 

The Government, in fact, has always asked for bids from the three 
manufacturers, but no matter what the price quotcd, each year’s busi 
ness was divided among them, 

Armor makers serve but one customer—the Government- 
public utility serves but one customer—a community. 

The solution of the public-utility problem is reyulation of rates. 

The solution of the armor problem is for the Government to fix the 
price, 

We voluntarily agree to accept any price fixed-by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Isn't acceptance of that offer better than the destruction 
of an industry built solely to serve the Government? 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
Cuas. M. Scuwas, Chairman. 
EUGENE G. GRACE, President. 


Since when did this great trust see the light of day? 
opened its eyes? 
course ‘and ask help at the hands of the people?) What 
caused it to fly the signal of distress at this the eleventh hour of 
the night? When did it first begin this frantic appeal to the 
people for aid through the ad. route? Silently and ruthlessly 
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just as a 


it has pursued its course of overcharge and extortion until | 


this bill reached the calendar, then, like Paul, it saw a 
looming before its bright eyes; it saw a day of reckoning, 


vision 
a day 


of accounting, a day of determination on the part of the people 
to free themselves from this vampire which, under the false 


pretense of patriotism, has pretended to serve the people, but 
in reality has robbed them as no pirate that ever sailed the seas 
robbed his helpless and defenseless victims in the past. 

I intend to vote for the Padgett amendment, believing by so 
doing that we will take the manufacture of armor plate out of 
the hands of the worst trust that ever had its grip upon the 
Navy Department or any other department of the Government. 
There is but one person, and one only, that can smash this 
monstrous trust, and that person is Uncle Sam, backed and 
supported by the taxing power of 100,000,000 people in conti- 
nental United States. 
Army and Navy has been in the throes and in the hands of the 
worst trust that ever fastened its tentacles upon an independent, 
liberty-loving people. 

As compared to the Munitions Trust and the Armor Plate 
Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Tobacco 
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That would have made | 


What | 
What induced it to turn from its extortionate | 
has | 


For almost a quarter of a century our | 
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Trust, the Leather Trust, and many other of 

trusts sink into insignificance f creed ann 

and gain at the expense of the peopk ‘ 

the top. Every other trust lags far behind 

Mr. Chairman, we are not wit! t pre 

We are not groping in the da Wi ‘ 
charted seas. We have plain signboards o 

strating what the Gove ent 1 do W } t 1 ‘ 

mind to do it in the smashing « tions trusts \ 

years ago the Government was it » of the Powd I 

At that time we were paying ap] ely $1.41 per jx | 
smokeless powder. The Governmet erected plant to 
facture its own powder, and bet he pla s erected tl 
price of powder dropped to TL cents pr POULT da l ( t 
kept on adding to its powder plant il t 

about one-half of our powder in Governine rie 

ing it at a cost of 34 cents per pound. The result of 

ment has been to drive the price of private fa 

der down to 53 cents per pound. The san gument W 
' then against the Government manufacturing powder that 
| being used against the Government manufacturing its « 
armor plate. Congress was told then that the Gover nt 
could not manufacture powder as cheaply as private indis 
eould. 

The Government has purchased $25,000,000 worth of po ‘ 

| from the Powder Trust since 1905, paying for it all th ay 
from 53 cents to $1.41 per pound, while the Government stati 
tics show that we are manufacturing powder in Government 
plants for 34 cents per pound, and the officers in charge state 
that the more we manufacture the cheaper we can produce it 
| This Government cost of the manufacture of powder cover 
|} everything. It covers the cost of labor, the raw teria 

| cost of the plant, interest upon investment, insuran fut in 
| fact every item of expense which can possibly enter into tl 


cost of the manufacture of gunpowder. The War Department 
in 1913 purchased seven thousand 4.7-inch shrapnel 
ammunition ring, paying $25.26 each therefor. At 


from tl 


the sume time 


precisely the same article was being manufactured in a Govern- 
ment plant at a cost of $15.45. 
| The War Department paid the ring $17.50 for a 3.8-inch 


| common shrapnel, when it can be manufactured by Government 
| plants for $7.94. 


The Government has manufactured at the 
Rock Island Arsenal caissons for gun carriages at a cost 
$1,128.67, for which private manufacturers have been pair 
$1,744.10. Secretary of the Navy Daniels in his annual report 


for 1914 called attention to the economy of Government manu 
facture by saying that— 


Contrary to the popular idea, the Navy Department in what it manu 
factures dees so, from a superdreadnaught to a llon of 
pound of powder, cheaper than it can be purchased rh is | 
larly true of the most expensive instruments of \ but it is | 
true of gasoline engines, electricai supplies, othin 
marines, aud sailors’ equipment, and other materia nd 





stations, 


Mr. Chairman, Government manufacture will mean that 





workmen who perform the labor of actually making the 
tions will receive higher wages and better working con 
| tian if the contracts for war materials were awarded to | 
vute munitions firms, among which are numbered the t 
bitter enemies of organized labor in the United States. In 1LO10 
the Bureau of Labor, under the direction of Ethelbert Stewart 
| investigated the working conditions of the Bethlehem Steel ¢ 
| one of the companies engaged in making armor for the Unit 
States, and the investigation revealed this: That out of ever 
100 men 29 were working seven days every week; that t 
every 100 men 43, including these 29, were work S 
days in each month; that out of every 100 men 51 were 
ing 12 hours per day; that out of every 100 men 25 we 
| ing 12 hours per day seven days per week; that t 
100 men 46 were earning less than S2 per day 
| The Government manufacture of munitions of war of all Te 
offers a program on which all save those directly or direct] 
| interested in private war trafficking concerns may unite, eif 
| those in favor of disarmament, increased iment, or 
taining the present armament—where all can nieet on 
mon ground. Those who desire a grente tinent \ 1 
| tain it by Government manufacture without placing eased 
| burdens upon the taxpayers. The people are entitled to get 
| the maximum amount of goods in return for the money the 
| invest in munitions of war. Why should e not obt t 
maximum defensive power or the maximum striking power f 
every dollar we appropriate instead of only about 65 cents’ wort 


| of fighting strength for every dollar appropriated, the rei 
| 35 cents, going into the private manufact 
By ing munitions 


| munitions of war? 


por kets of 


manufactt) 
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nd aeroplanes in its own plant the Government will be 


able to keep for its own use any improvements in such imple- 
ent ir. Under the present policy of giving the major part 
rv contracts to private concerns it has been impossible to 

do t 
Secretary Daniels, in one of his recent reports, says, “ Even 
now the improvements in armor and the designs worked out in 
the Navy have been embedied in the warship of another nation 
recently finished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and put into com- 
mission.” This is not an argument lightly to be disregarded in 
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favor of a Government armor plant, nor has it been overlooked, | 


for instanee, by Japan, which has erected its own armor-making 
plant and surrounded it with such secrecy that none of th: other 
nations are able to tell whether or not at this minute sapan’s 
urmor may not be superior to any in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present system the Government is 
at the mercy of a few concerns having a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of the materials of war, who appear to have a gentle- 
mun’s agreement to divide the Government contracts between 
themselves, 2nd between whom there is no competition worthy 
of the nume. Again, says Secretary Daniels in one of his recent 
reports: 


I do not see how it is possible for Congress to justify to the people 
a refusal to erect a Government plant, por how it can answer the 
charge they will invariably bring up that the same mysterious provi- 


dence which saved this project to the steel company three times in the 
past, even after the money for a Government plant had been actually 
appropriated, is not still at work exercising its beneficent protection 
ever these lusty specimens of infant industries, whe are even new under 
investigation as to violating the antitrust law. 


Those who argue that the Government should not enter upon 
the manufacture of armor plate are either ignorant of the facts 
or do not understand them. When the War with Spain was im- 
iminent the three concerns in this country which have a monop- 
oly of the armor-plate manufacture got together and practically 
issued an ultimatum to this country that they would not manu- 
facture a single piece of armor plate unless we agreed to pay 
then, S100 per ton more than the price fixed by Congress after 
in investigation as to a fair price, but their patriotism did not 
prevent them from selling armor plate to the Russian Govern- 
ment for $249 per ton while they were asking their own Govern- 
ment $616 per ton. 

Argument has been made that to insure the preparedness 
of our country it is necessary that private manufacturers be 
given the right to manufacture munitions of war, this upon 
the ground that Government plants are not large enough to 
turn out war supplies in the event the Government finds itself 
involved in war. If this be true why not enlarge the Govern- 
ment plants, and operate them in times of peace to their fullest 
cupaucity, and by doing so the Gevernment could have on hand 
sullicient ammunition, guns, and so forth, to equip the most 
powerful army ever organized, and keep it in the field a length 
of time after private plants not engaged in the manufacture 
of war materials would be able to reorganize their shops and be 
turning out ammunition and other supplies. In the event that 
private manufacturers under these conditions would not re- 
spond to the necessity of the oecasion the Government itself 
could take over such industrial plants as it might need, just as 
Mngland has done in the present European crisis. Talk about 
patriotism of the private manufacturers of munitions of war; 
talk about the beneficence of this buncr; their patriotism con- 
sists in the almighty dollar, in a complete monopoly of this work 
not only between private manufacturers of munitions of war 
in this country, but between private manufacturers of muni- 
tions of war in foreign countries. In 1897 apparently a world- 
wide agreement was entered into between the private manu- 
facturers of munitions of war, and this agreement was entereu 
into in this country by the Du Pont Powder Trust, as shown by 
the following articles of agreement entered into between itself 
and foreign manufacturers of powder: 

Whenever the American factories receive an inguiry for any Gov- 
ernment other than their own, either directly or indirectly, they are 
to communicate with the European factories through the chairman 
appointed, as hereinafter set forth, and by that means to ascertain 
the price at which the European factories are quoting or have fixed, 
and they shall be bound not to quote or sell at any lower figure than 
the price at which the European factories are quoting or have fixed. 
Should the Eurepean factories receive an inquiry from the Govern- 
ment of the United States of North America or decide to quote for de- 
livery for that Government, either directly or indirectly, they shail 
first in like manner ascertain the price quoted and fixed by the 
American factories, and shall be bound not to quete or sell below that 
ligure. * * ®* The American factories are to abstain from manv- 

juoting, directly or indirectly, in or for con- 
sumption in any of the European territory, and the Europeans are to 
abstain in like manner from manufacturing, selling, or quoting, directly 
or indirectly in or tor consumption in any of the countries of the 


facturing, selling, or 


\merican territory. With regard to the syndicate territory, neither 
party is to erect works there, except by 2 mutual understanding, and 
the trade there is to arried on for joint account in the manner 


hereinafter defined. 


The Du Ponts were at one time—they are net now—in an 
agreement with a German firm, the United Rheinisch West 
phalian Gunpowder Mills, to keep it informed of all improve- 
ments in the process of powder making. Here is the actual 
wording of the contract, article 10: 

That any and every improvement upon said process, or either of 
them, made by either of the parties hereto at any time hereafter sha! 
forthwith be imparted to the other of the parties hereto. 

However, that is not all. The Du Ponts agreed to keep thx 
German powder mills informed at all times of all the powder 
furnished to the United States Government, stating in detail 
its quality and characteristics, and even its quantity, making 
themselves, to all practical ends, paid informers to the repr: 
sentatives of a foreign Government. Here is the exact la 
cuage, article 13: 

That the parties of the second part (the Du Ponts) will, as soon a: 
possible, inform the party of the first part (the German concern) of 
each and every contract tor brown powder or nitrate of ammonia 
powder received by the parties of the second part from the Government 
of the United States or any other contracting party or parties, stating 
in detail quality, quantity, price, time of delivery, and all the r 
quirements that the powder called for in such contract has to fulfill. 

Mr. Chairman, in my candid judgment, any man or corporiution 
in this country engaged in the manufacture of munitions of war 
who will secretly enter into such an agreement with any foreign 
power as set forth in these articles of agreement is unpatriotic, 
un-American, and does not deserve decent consideration xt the 
hands ef Congress. These should be sacred things, kept forever 
secret. No nation, friendly or unfriendly, should ever be per 
mitted to know any of these secrets, and I have but little 
patience with men arguing that the Government should not 
manufacture its munitions of war in time of peace, thereby re 
taining its secrets, not only as to the hind and character oi 
powder, kind and character of armor plate, kind and character 
of all other ninitions of war, but the quantity of each. Even 
if these things could not be manufactured as cheaply by the 
Government as by private manufacturers, I would still be in 
favor of it; but the undisputed and overwhelming weight of 
evidence conclusively shows the Government can manufacture 
these things cheaper than any private manufacturer can sell 
them to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, to read the large city newspapers one would 
think the United States has steadily neglected its Army and 
Navy and that Congress has been exceedingly stingy in making 
appropriations for these two arms of the Government. The 
truth is our Government has increased its appropriations for 
and on account of war faster than any nation in the world has 
in time of peace. In the last 10 years we have spent for war 
and on account of war $2,000,000,000, enough to pay off the 
national debt, dig the Panama Canal, and pay the expenses of 
every church and school in the United States for an entire year ; 
and for every $100 we have collected frem the people we have 
paid out $67, all on account of war, and a very large slice of 
the money we have appropriated for the Army and Navy has 
gone to four firms, which up to this time have had compicte 
monopoly of the manufacture of armor plate and powder. 

Since 1903 we have bought from the Midvale Co. 48.399 tons 
of armor plate, and paid for it $420 per ton, or in all $20,875,858 
for the single item of armor plate alone, not to say anything 
about other millions of dollars’ worth of contracts that have 
been given to the Midvale Co. for other things used by the Army 
and Navy; and during the same time we have bought from th: 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation (the Schwab company) 95,007 tons 
of armor at an average rate of $445 per ton; and we have paid 
the Bethlehem Co. for armor plate alone $42,344,937, not count- 
ing the millions of dollars we have paid this concern for ot!er 
munitions of war. 

During the same time we have bought from the Carnegie Stee! 
Co., of which J. P. Morgan is closely associated, 89,945 tons ot 
armor plate, paying $442 per ton on an average; in ill 
$39,783,497 for the single item of armor plate. 

In all we have bought from these three firms 233,339 tons of 
armor plate, paying an average of $439 per ton, a total ot 
$102,504,929. Remember the figures, $439. There have been 
10 official estimates by Government officers as to the cost of 
armor plate in a Government factory, and the average of their 
estimates is $251 per ton; and had we manufactured this armor 
in a Government factory, I think TF am well within the bounds 
of conservatism in saying we would have saved at lezst 
$35,000,000 on armor alone. So if our country is not prepared, 
it has not been due to any niggardliness on the part of Congress 
in making appropriations, but it has been due to the fact that the 
Munitions Trust in this country monopolized and absorbed 2 
tremendous profit which has gone to swell their enormously 
overrich purses, and which ought to have gone inte the manu- 
facture of munitions of war to the end that the people would 
have received full return for the money put into the enterprise. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the Army bill we provided for a Government | great influence in the Nati 1 Oar : 1] 
nitrate plant. It is conceded by all that nitrate is an essential | to t Senate 
element in preparedness. We were entirely dependent for nitrate | I have no desire ) ert he = 
: upon the nitrate beds of Chile, and without nitrate we could not) Washington, but interested, as I { 
manufacture powder or high explosives, and feeling the danger « and in the suecess of the cor Renu 
a possibility of being cut off from this supply and desiring to be | and be especially terested in the success o 
: independent, the bill carried an authorization of $20,000,000 for | Want to se the Ss stron: ah bot ; 
the erection and equipment of this plant. The plant \ e | Republicans e } j EY: al acmial - 
. operated to make nitrate not only for powder and high explosives, | Such mie S en asin er the or 
but to manufacture fertilizers. When the plant is not being | that must be ine ev . in J 
operated to make nitrate to be used in the manufacture of | This is 1 justifi 
powder it will be manufacturing nitrate for fertilizers to supply | Unat they ma, ( \ 
the farmers of the Nation with cheap fertilizer. estimate upon the ; Si ‘ 
Mr. Chairman, we have been no more depend nt upon Chile PHREY and the portanes wen 
for our nitrate in the past than we have upon these three firms Senator Jones. of Washingt ee ; 
for the manufacture of armor plate and other munitions of war. | HuUMptirey « ‘ e \ 
The time has come when a great Government like ours can no | PHREY has be : Congres Lie 
longer be handcuffed and shackled by great trusts in this coun- ny othe 1 to speal ‘ 
try. The time has come when it ought not to be permitted to do | rikey. Two years age Senator Jor ; ott MS 
it. The time has come for the United States to write its second | Todd. of Seattle, 4 e Mr. H ec 
Declaration of Independence and free itself from these barnacles, | 1 take pleasure in inserting th: ett Ric 
i Mr. Chairman, I advoeate the Government manufacture of however. that since at eM ] 
é munitions of war not only because it is cheaper, but in doing so | two years age. that Mr. Hum ; 
Ee it will take private profit out of war and preparation for war, | credits bill, the ohibitic menedme : ps tl 
f: so that war will be no more profitable and no more attractive | equal suffrage amendment, and i 
ki to the J. P. Morgans and the other directors of war-traftick- Mr. Humpnrey has been one of the 
4 ing firms than it is to the rest of mankind. While it is dangerous | Members of the House in orking for le 
é: to prophesy, in my judgment when peace is concluded be that our Nation shall be prepared to de 
tween the warring nations the world will see an agreement en- | vears Mr. Hewrpnrey has been pre 


tered into between them that each nation shall thereafter manu- | prepuredness. Fer years he has beer 


facture its own munitions of war. When that time comes war | ship squadron should be kept upon f I’ fie suf! 
will banish from the earth. No longer will men be driven like | tect that coast from attack. Mr. Ht IR rees pret 
dumb animals into the inferno of a thousand Verduns not because he favers war but beenuse 
| tieves that for this Nation to be prep: ‘| 
{unjust attack, and especially from. iny on 
The Record of the Hon. W. E. Humphrey. surance against the horrers and atro 
., - SENATOR JONES'S STATEM! ‘ REGA ( 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Wor 
OF My Dear Mr. Topp: Your favor 
r > . omar. | the record of work dove by Congressman Humpirey du 
HON. RICHARD  W. AUSTIN, | service in tte Howse at bond. 1 am pleased to com 
i nh ee ay * | this request so far as it is possible to do so, and a 
OF TENNESSEE, stake tiene sai teal eamiaeniaade seine auth, § a 
‘ ’ ‘ i a rhiy il pEbtie4 i ‘ it i ¢ 
In rie House or REPRESENTATIVES, ; our almost general agreement upon the important 
ps | legislation that have come up during the last 12 vy 
Thursday, June 22, 1916. course, I can not cover everything he has done or been 
Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of this opportunity } with. He has taken an active part in so ny differer 
to pay a just tribute to one of our colleagues, the Hon. W. E. and so many important subjects have been unde 
HUMPHREY, who has the best wishes, I am sure, of every Re- | that to cover all would be beyond the scope of this lette: 
publican in this House in his laudable ambition to represent the No one who has Kept track of his record at all 
State of Washington in the United States Senate. However, | fact that he has steadily crown in ability, effective 
his election to that august body concerns not only the State of | fluence from the timo of his entrance into the louse. 1 
Washington and the Pacific coast but it concerns the entire | ity. industry, courage, devotion to const ni 
country. It is the concern of the Republican Party of this | imtesrity are known to his friends and ade 
Nation. Mr. Humpnrey is one of the leaders of the Republican | ponents. Having served with him ¢ = the Iz 
arty. He is one of the ablest men in Congress. He is one of | been in Congress and having cooperated | 
the foremost orators of the country. His recent speech at the | in behalf of the State on those gr 
Republican State convention at Tennessee was one of the most) UP tor co} sideration, 1 can speak of h mK Tro 
powerful political arguments ever made in our State. knowledge as well as from the reeord. If th pl I 
Mr. Humpurey is a leader and not a follower. He is the kind | Call your attention to some of the 
of man that is needed in the Senate at this time. Mr. Hum- | bas favored and seme of the mos 
PHREY does not wait to see whether a position is popular before | formed. 
he takes it. He stood by the Republican Party in time cf cane aa a 
storm and stress while many others who are now clamoring Labor: His votes have been uniformly bye 
loudly for its favor were trying to destroy it. Mr. Humpnrey |} labor. He voted fer the employ } 
will at once become a leader in the Senate. He will take with | men’s compensation bill, which o Ly 
him to that body the experience and the influence of 14 years’ | failed to pass; for requiring materi tor bye ( 
service in the House. Many Members of the next Senate—in | tion of the Panama Canal to be pur rr the I . 
fact, almost a majority, have served in the House with Mr. | for limiting the hours « ‘ 
HumpHrey. He will not be a stranger in that body. No other | roads; for the various safety-apy ‘ elat 
man in the State of Washington can have such great influence | roads; for the various eight-hon vs tl e be 
in the Senate as Congressman HUMPHREY, or so well serve his | for the laws creating the Burenu of M e Chil B 
State and the country. If the people of Washington knew | reau, and the Department of Labo ol hild-lal 
(‘ongressman HUMPHREY &s We Who have served with him know | the District of Columbin; for the eight 
him; if they knew as we know his ability, his energy, industry, the District of Columbia ; and for 
and patriotism, there would be no opposition to his nomination | acter. Surely these mentioned shi that |} te and 
wud little to his election. pathy can always be counted upon for 1 ‘ 0 toil | 
The Republicans of Washington at this crucial time in the} natural. He worked with hi nds en a be dl} 
Nation’s history, not only for their own interest and for the | He knows what it is to earn his di read manual 
interest of the Republican Party throughout the country but }| and his sympathy for and interest in labor do¢ t co 
for the interest of the Nation, should use every effort to elect | theoretical idea of what it means to ( } fro. 
Mr. HumpnwreyY Senator. Nothing else that the State of Wash-| perience. He can be counted on to suppe ‘ 
ington could do would give her such political standing and such | measure for the welfare and protecti ; 
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FRIEND OF WAR VETERANS. 

Pensions: Mr. Humpnurey has always been an active friend 
of the old soldier. He voted for the age-pension law, the law in- 
creasing the pensions of widows, the law removing the income 
provisions for widows, the Indian veterans’ pension law and 
its increase, and for every bill, public or private, for the relief 
of any soldier. His friendship for the old soldiers, their widows, 
and dependents has not decreased as their ranks have thinned 
and their numbers lessened. He has declared in public ad- 


dresses “ that it is a sacred duty of this Nation to pay to every 
soldier who served his country in its hour of need a sufficient 
pension to provide him with the necessities of life, and that the 
Nation should care for the soldier’s widow and orphan.” He 
has also supported every provision of law giving the soldier a 


preference in Government employment, and has protested against 
its violation. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS AND INCOME-TAX AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION, 

He voted at every opportunity for the resolution submitting 
to the people an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people, and he 
also voted for the resolution submitting the income-tax amend- 
ment to the people. 

SUPPORTED REFORM MEASURES. 

Regulating trusts and combines: He voted for the Hepburn 
law to prohibit rebates and discriminations by the railroads, 
probably the most important antitrust legislation that has gone 
upon the statute books since the passage of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. He voted for the law enlarging the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by giving it, among other 
powers, the right to ascertain and fix reasonable rates; to sus- 
pend praposed rates until their reasonableness could be deter- 
mined; the right to fix through rates on rail and water lines; 
the right to enforce terminal connections between rail and water 
lines; and the right to divest railroads of control and ownership 
over water lines that might be competitive. He voted for the 
law providing for the physical valuation of railroad, telephone, 
and telegraph lines, for the law prohibiting the giving of passes, 
and for many other acts tending to control trusts and prevent 
monopoly, ineluding the act prohibiting corporations from mak- 
ing contributions to campaign funds. 

He also voted for the laws requiring publicity of campaign 
contributions, both before and after elections. 

POSTAL SERVICE, 

He was one of the first men in Congress to make a speech in 
favor of the Postal Savings Bank System, and did effective 
work for the passage of the present law. He favored and voted 
for the present Parcel Post System. 

AGGRESSIVE FOR PURE-FOOD LAW, 

Health and morals: He worked and voted for the present 
meat-inspection law and for the pure-food law. He was espe- 
cially aggressive in his work for the pure-food law, contending 
that it was and is one of the most important statutes that 
Congress ever enacted, and that it vitally affects the welfare 
of the entire people. He worked and voted for the “ white- 
slave law ” prohibiting the transportation of women for immoral 
purposes, and for the law prohibiting the importation of opium 
into this country for other than medicinal purposes, 

ALASKA, 

Lie has always been an aggressive and influential friend of 
Alaska. He fought for the act giving her a Delegate in Con- 
gress and helped to pass the law giving her a Territorial form 
of government. He drew, himself, and had passed the present 
Alaska game law. As a member of the Committees on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and of Rivers and Harbors he 
has been able to do much to protect the great fishing industry 
of Alaska and for the improvement of her harbors. His speech 
for the recent Alaska railroad bill was conceded to be one of 
the most effective and convincing delivered upon this subject. 
It contains a remarkable amount of definite information regard- 
ing that Territory. I doubt if any individual Member of the 
House had a greater influence than he in overcoming opposition 
to the measure appropriating $35,000,000 for the building of a 
railroad in Alaska by the Government. He is one of the best 
and most influential friends Alaska has in Congress to-day, and 
his retirement would be a loss to Alaska that can not be over- 
estimated, 

VANAMA CANAL, 

Mr. Humpurey has always fought and worked for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal or a canal across the Isthmus. 
As it is built en and entirely within American territory by the 
American people, and as the American people will pay for it, 
operate it, maintain it, and defend it, he believes that this Goy- 
ernment has the right to control it and to use it with its own 
ships as it pleases, He believes that it is the right of the United 
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States not only to do this, but that it is its duty to use the canal 
to bring about effective competition between the transcontinen- 
tal railroads and the ships that pass through the canal in order 
to lower the freight rates between the two coasts for the benefit 
of the entire people of the country. He voted to have the canal 
constructed upon the present plan and vigorously opposed 
* sea-level” canal. 

We unhesitatingly approved the prompt, active, wise, and 
statesmanlike steps taken by President Roosevelt to promote the 
world’s progress by acquiring the territory through which this 
canal could be constructed, and we will both oppose to the limit 
any action that will reflect upon him or compel the American 
people to pay blackmail money for doing that which was so nee. 
essary to the success of an undertaking primarily in the interest 
of all the nations of the earth. 

FOUGHT AGAINST THE TOLLS REPEAL. 

No man in Congress was more active or vigorous in the fight 
in favor of the law giving American ships in the coastwise trade 
the right to pass through the canal without the payment of tolls 
than Mr. HumpHREY. Wrt~tiAm C. ADAMSON, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, says that no 
man in Congress did more to pass that act than he. As you 
know, he has been equally active and energetic in his opposition 
to the repeal of that law. He has denounced this proposed re. 
peal as a cowardly and un-American surrender to Great Britain 
and to the transcontinental railroads. 

His speech in the House is regarded by both Democrats and 
Republieans as one of the strongest made on this question. He 
pointed out especially the great injury that such action would 
bring to the State of Washington, and declared that if the pres- 
ent law is repealed it will take with it the great benefits that the 
‘anal would bring to the State of Washington and give them to 
British Columbia, and that it would be better if the canal had 
not been built. He is of the opinion, however, that the repeal of 
the present act will not end the fight, but that Congress will 
again enact a law reasserting our sovereignty in our own canal 
and bring about competition between the steamship lines and 
the transcontinental railways as soon as the people have had an 
opportunity to express their will at the polls upon this propo- 
sition. 


at 


ALWAYS A PROTECTIONIST. 

Tariff: He has always been a protectionist. He has always 
believed that free trade means industrial ruin to the country 
and has always contended that our labor should be protected 
from the cheap pauper labor of the rest of the world. He has 
often declared that “this Nation can not prosper if it gives its 
work and its wages to foreign labor.” 

MEXICO. 

He was one of the first public men to criticize the attitude of 
the administration toward Mexico. Speaking at Indianapolis 
on the 12th day of last February, he declared that while the 
administration was preaching peace their attitude and actions 
were daily bringing the country nearer war. He declared its 
policy at that time to be weak, vacillating, and blundering. Was 
he not correct? 

ATTENTIVE TO HOME INTERESTS. 

Local matters: I think you know and everyone should know 
that no constituent, however poor or humble, however promi- 
nent or influential, has ever written to Mr. HumpnHrey that he 
did not receive a prompt reply and prompt attention to his 
request. During his entire service all these many matters 
have received his personal attention, and he has performed 
his heavy task ungrudgingly, feeling that it was his duty to 
do so. 

His State and his district have had his best service. Tlic 
expenditures made in the State of Washington by the Nationa! 
Government, through legislation of which he has had charge 
in the House, has amounted to many millions of dollars. Of 
the many appropriations which have been granted for needed 
improvements during his service and mine, and which have 
had his most earnest and efficient attention, I will mention tli 
following : 


Bales WileniGiey Gt bis sii sect netic abn nseba 2, 275, 000 
ae Aa I aia cei acidemia vel ciiptititinne toe 2, 300, 000 
Preemie, me, mee Te nance ne 4, 000, O00 
For public buildings at Bellingham, Everett, Seattle, North 

Yakima, Olympia, Walla Walla, and others, over____---- 1, 000, 000 
For river and harbor improvements in the State__.....--- 15, 000, OVO 
at a ite Ri 2, 000, 000 


Many others could se named, but these are sufficient to show 
the effectiveness of his work in behalf of local interests. They 
are the largest and most important, although I want to say 
that it is not always the largest and most important that 
ealls for the most work and attention. This consideration of 
local interests has been secured without in any way compromis- 
ing his opinions or his independence of action. He succeeded me 
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on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and during the lasi When Congressman from ft} { 
six years has had practical charge of legislation in the House | trict, though living in Seattle. Mr. H 
invelving an expenditure in our State for public improvements | and impartially all sections of tf! 








of practically $25,000,000. HIS 
MAN OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE Criticismi: Mr. Eh \ ke 
His political independence: He had the courage to follow his public life during the st 10 vears, has been eriti ed b 
judgment, even against his own party. When the bill for the }| &8 too radical, by others as | gr t I 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona as one State was before | of to-day, those who criticize him for favoring t 
Congress both President Roosevelt and Speaker CANNoN per- bank | the parcel post a va : Inbor legistat WN 
sonally asked him to vote for it. He did not believe it was fair | that he was right. As a follower ; dd er of Col. Roos 
¢ to the Southwest, and spoke and voted against it. He was | I believe that if you will study Mr. EY’S re ad « 
i strongly urged by President Taft to vote for the reciprocity bill, | the last 12 years you will tind i 
§ but he did not think it was fair to the Northwest or to the State | Wweuld to-day say he vote { 
; of Washington, and voted against it because of his own con- | What higher prais 
3 victions. ‘These instances show that he possesses the courage ; judgmeut? He, as you are ; ‘e, has en 
2 of his convictions, which is perhaps the most valuable of all | the confidence of Col. Roosevelt Che colon 
i traits in a public man. While he is a partisan, he refuses to | to him for publication, Sey ber 30, 1910, said 
e follow his party when its action does not meet with his conviec- You 2twavs ha 
3 tions of duty. and for thos 
F POSITION IN THE HOUSE. fashion 
Mr. HumpnHrey is now one of the recognized leaders of the In one of his speeches, Mr. Roosevelt said 
House of Representatives. He is the oldest man in continuous |). {to wan wae has tt ai 
service from the Pacific coast. Speaker CLARK once said: aaa 
Wisdom dictates that men who have proved that they are of service 3 Judged by that standard, I — erta that ' nt 
should be kept in Congress, and the value of their services increases in | the record of Mr. Humprrey that you or ; ther Pre 
exact proportion to the length of service. or other Republican will condemn, and certainly there is 
Mr. HUMPHREY is an illustration of the truth of that state- | to meet your sincere approval lu riitior \\ ‘ ! 
ment. His influence is constantly increasing, and he has grown | est regards, and trusting I 
more rapidly during this and the last Congress than ever be- | request, T am 
fore. He now has a national reputation and is everywhere re- Yours, sincerely YE. J 


garded as an authority upon the questions of the tariff, rivers 
and harbors, merchant marine and fisheries, and the Panama A 
Canal. His speeches in the House this session have been most Child-Labor Bill. 
widely circulated and most frequently commented upon. He has 

taken first rank among the debaters of the House. More than ; 2 I pp Ie 
75,000 copies of his speech at Indianapolis have been printed and EX PENSION OF REMARKS 
circulated in various portions of the country. 


IMPORTANCE OF HIS REELECTON, 1} () N . kK [) Gy ) N iD B |, A ( Ix 


Much complaint has been made heretofore of the influence 


} 1 
of Members from the East, both in the House and the Senate, - os 
This influence has come from the very fact which Mr. Hum- IN roe House or Represenrartives. 
PHREY’S position emphasizes. The East has kept its Members Frid he - 
continuously in the House and the Senate, and in this way they riday, June 3, III 
have very naturally risen to positions of power and influence in Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss bri Ix 
both bodies. This power and influence will come to the West if | ing child-labor bill, which passed the House of Rk 
it will but learn the lesson of experience and keep its active, | at this session of Congress and then wet 0 | 
energetic Members in Congress. understand it has been amended in some particular } 


Mere differences of opinion on watters of minor importance | not passed that legislative body thus 1 O1 











can not justify retiring a Member of long experience, which give | certain, however, and that is that if it does becor 
him a power and influence for good on behalf of his constituents | be different from the bill missed the House of Rey 
which it would take a new man, however able and industrious,-| tives, and against which £ east my vote wher 
years to attain. for passage. In discussing this bill it is prope t | 
I do not desire to interfere improperly in the selection of a | state in this connection that Texas, which | have 1 
candidate by the Republican voters of Mr. HumpPuHney’s district, | represent in purt, already has a better child-labor 
but I believe that it is my duty as a citizen of the State of Wash- | proposed in this measure And To am live 
ington to call attention to the importance of his renomination | such a law 
and election, not only to the people of his own district but to the EXAS CHil AL 
people of the entire State, and then, of course, they will decide (Revised Statutes.) 
what is best for them to do. Any person or any agent or any employ: i any p 
corporation who shall hereafter emplo ny « 1 ! 
BIG QUESTIONS LOOMING vears to labor in or about any manufacturing o 
No man can foresee when our trouble with Mexico will end, | USIBS Gangere ts a any eee eacanery in any 
The Panama Canal question is one of vital and far-reaching im- | manufacture of goods for immoral purp: , 
portance and will not be settled at this session, no matter what | be impaired or morals debased, or shall s nd any h ch 
our action may be. The industrial conditions of the country are ——s a Saath oenalt ee ee ee ee 
very bad and call for immediate and wise changes in our tariff | deemed guilty of a misdemear nd up 
policies. less than $50 nor more than $200, and each day the p 
Alaska must have many additional laws passed if she is to | ®*t 2? Violated shall constitute a separate ole: 
develop as she should. If there has ever been a time during the It is also proper th ut T state : tl 
past 25 years when it was important to keep in Congress men of | States 0! the Union have already adopted child-labor | 
ability, experience, and influence, it is now. Mr. Humpnrey’s their own, suitable to their own local needs and condition: 
influence and standing, great as it now is, will constantly in- | do not need and ought not to have the interference of thy 
crease, and his usefulness will be greater in the next Congress | eral Government. é 
than in this. The people of the State of Washington have been My vote against this bill was on principle and becau 
educating and training him during the past 12 years for the | reasons, both of which [ think are vital objections to 
duties of Congress. First. Because I do not believe that Congress | 
He has not neglected his opportunities, and his defeat now | tutional right to pass such a bill. 
woul! be a public calamity to the entire Pacifie coast. When Second. Even if it be admitted that the law ld | 
he is better fitted than ever before to perform the duties of his | tutional, it is an interference by the Federal G 
office, when he is in a position to be of greater influence than | the rights of the States to regulate their 
ever before, when his services are more urgently needed than and local conditions, and for that reas 
ever before, what could justify his retirement? Surely Seattle, CONSTI ONAL OBJ! 
with all her needs and with her local pride and local spirit, will I fully realize that the ® “ro La 0 
not retire him from a position that is of such tremendous impor- | United States in some quarters to regard the © 


tance to her and her development, an instrument of littl 
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Roosevelt type are perfectly willing to brush it aside and hold 
it a “ worthless scrap of paper,” but I do not subscribe to that 
doctrine. I still believe that England’s great commoner, Wil- 
liam BE. Gladstone, was right when he said of our Constitution 
that— 

It is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man. 

3esides that, every Member of Congress must take the fol- 
loving oath when he assumes the duties of his oflice: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
that 1 will bear true faith and allegiance to the same— 

And so forth. 

Therefore, having taken that oath of office, I will certainly 
observe it to the best of my ability, and will not vote to pass 
any law which I believe to be contrary to that Constitution 
which I have sworn to uphold. 

Judge Cooley, the author of the great work on Constitutional 
Limitations, has very correctly said: 

Legislators have their authority measured by the Constitution. 
They are chosen to do what it permits and nothing more, and they 
tuke solemn oath to obey and support it. When they disregard its pro- 
visions they usurp authority, abuse their trust, and violate the promise 
they have confirmed by an oath. To pass an act when they are in 
doubt whether it is not violating the Constitution is to treat as of no 
force the most imperative obligations any person can assume. A busi- 
ness agent who would deal in that manner with his principal's business 
would be treated as unworthy; a witness in court who would treat his 
oath thus lightly and affirm things concerning which he was in doubt 
would be held a criminal. 

Now, this 
lew mensure, 


Congress, 


so-called child-labor bill is not by any means a 

It has been before several previous sessions of 
In the Fifty-ninth Congress a similar measure was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee for a report on its con- 
stitutionality, and on that committee were such eminent law- 
vers as Judge Jenkins, of Wisconsin: Judge Birdsale, of Lowa; 
Judge Parker, of New Jersey; Mr. Littlefield, of Maine; and 
Judge De Armond, of Missouri, and they reported back to Con- 
sress unanimously that it was their opinion that the measure 
was unconstitutional. 

Let me read you the concluding part of that report, written 
by Judge Jenkins, chairman of the committee. He said: 

In fact, it is not a debatable question; it would be a reflection upon 
the intelligence of Congress to so legislate; it would be casting an 
unwelcome burden upon the Supreme Court to so legislate. The agita- 
tien of such legislation produces an uneasy feeling among the people 
and confuses the average mind as to the power of Congress and the 
power of the States. The lives, health, and property of the women and 
children engaged in labor is exclusively within the power of the States 
originally, and always belong to the States, and was not surrendered 
by them to Congress, The assertion of such power by Congress would 
destroy every vestige of State authority, obliterate State lines, nullify 
the great work of the framers of the Constitution, and leave the 
State governments mere matters of form, devoid of power, and ought 
to more than satisfy the fondest dreams of those favoring centraliza- 
iion of power. 

That is not my language; it is the language of a great lawyer 
in presenting a unanimous report from the Judiciary Committee 
of the Congress of the United States. Now, on what ground do 
the proponents of this measure claim that it is constitutional? 
They are depending on the doubtful proposition that it is eon- 
stitutional under the interstate-commerce clause. Most of you 
ventlemen, of course, recall that the Constitution of the United 
States gives Congress the power “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and among the 
Indian Tribes.” This bill seeks to pass rules and regulations 
under which goods shall be manufactured in the several States. 
But the Supreme Court of the United States has held that Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction over manufacturing in the several 
States. (See Kidd v. Pearson, 128 U. S., 21.) Also, that eom- 
merce does not begin until manufacture is complete. Articles 
can not be considered in interstate commerce until they start 
on their journey to another State. (Coe v. Erral, 116 U. S 
O17.) 

Congress can only exercise jurisdiction over articles after 
they become a part of interstate commerce, and any effort in 
aly way to control them or their production prior to that time 
is just as unconstitutional as would be efforts to control their 
distribution after they had been delivered to the consignee and 
the original packages broken. I affirm, as a proposition which 
I believe to be absolutely sound, that ff an article be sound 
and free from fraud: or adulteration when it leaves the manu- 
facturer and when it enters commerce, that Congress has no 
power to forbid it the privileges of interstate commerce, 

I also affirm that the Constitution of the United States ean 
hot be “stretched out” so as to give Congress the power to 
dechire rules and regulations under which that sound and whole- 
some article of commerce shall be manufactured or produced. 
Let me read you a paragraph from Watson on the Constitution, 
published in 1910; 
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Closely akin to the question of regulating manufacturing is the ques 
tion whether Congress can forbid the handling of a commodity, by « 
earrier of interstate commerce, which was manufactured in a State, for 
instance, by women and children under a certain age, as has recent! 
been maintained. This question is of far-reaching effect. and if su 
power exists in Congress it would result in the most complete inyasio: 
of the sovereignty of the States by the General. Goverument whic! 
has ever been accomplished by the General Government * * * 
But there is no power in Congress to control the manufacture of goods 
in the States destined for interstate or foreign commerce, and cons: 
quently Congress is unable to control the labor of persons engaged 
manufacturing products in the States which are intended for inte 
state or foreign business. Such regulations are left to the Stat 
The power to make such regulations resided there before the Consttt 
tion was adopted or the Union formed, and it was not surrende 
by the States to the General Government. 

It would be an easy matter to prolong this discussion by citing 
other Supreme Court decisions and authors on constitution: | 
law denying the authority of Congress under the interstat: 
commerce clause of the Constitution to take this indirect 
method of saying to the individual States how they shall coi 
duct their internal affairs and domestic policies. But I do no! 
want to prolong my argument on this phase of the matic 
Of course, if the bill does finally become a law, it will fil 
to the duty of the Supreme Court to pass final judgment «1 
this important and far-reaching question. And even if it should 
be admitted that the bill is constitutional—which I do not fu 
& moment believe—then I would still oppose it because i) 
violates the rights of the States to control their own internal 
affairs and matters of domestic policy. 

DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE OF STATE RIGHTS INVOLVED. 

The bill deals with the age and hours of labor of persons snd 
not with the rules and regulations for interstate commerce. [i 
44 States of the Union have already undertaken the task of deal 
ing with the problem of child labor within their own borders, 
then why should the Congress of the United States try to in 
terfere under the pretext of regulating interstate commerce? 
That the laws in the several States differ in their provisions is 
but the greater reason why they should be let alone. Each 
State is attempting to meet the requirements peculiar to the 
condition and needs of its own people. Is it not fair to presume 
that the legislatures of the several States, elected by the voters 
of those States and directly responsible to them, are more com 
petent to judge as to the needs of that State than is Congress. 
far removed from the people to be affected, and with only a few 
members who have any first-hand information as to the peculiar 
needs of each State? 

If the Supreme Court of the United States should hold this 
law constitutional, then it would clearly be within the power 
of Congress to say to the farmers of the South under what cor 
ditions they will be permitted to produce every bale of cotto 
which enters into interstate commerce, and that would includ: 
nearly all that is raised in Texas, because we have as yet ver) 
few cotton factories to consume our product there at hon 
If this law is constitutional, then Congress can pass laws «: 
manding that not a pound of this cotton should be picked 1}: 
boys under 16 years of age, and other regulations of that kir 
which might not be suitable to the needs and wishes of the poo 
ple. Do not you think that the people of Texas are more abl 
to regulate these matters for themselves than to have Co: 
gressmen from Massachusetis, Vermont, New York, and Penn 
sylvania to do it for them? I do. If Texas is incapable ai 
incompetent to deal with her own labor problems, then she i- 
unworthy to have any State government at all. But she is abi 
to do it, and has done it, and does not need any outside inte 
ference from any source. And the same thing might be tru: 
said of the other 48 States who have legislated on this subje: 
for themselves, 

During the debate in Congress the following colloquy too 
place between Mr. Apamson, of Georgia, and Mr. Wesr. © 
North Carolina: 

Mr. ApAMSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I desire to ask the gentleman if the same ruil 
reasoning could net prevent boys from raising cotton and working 
the fields? : : 

Mr. Wepre. Oh, yes; if this bill is constitutional, Congress can prov ic 
that no cotton picked in whole or in part by a child under 14 or 1) 
years of age shall be shipped in interstate commerce, just as the ar) 
trary will of Congress may dictate. 

Mr. ApAMSON. And on the same line of argument you could prohil 
all children from working and make yvagabonds of all the comin 


generation ? 

Mr. Weer. Yes. If this bill is constitutional there are no mo: 
rights left to the States at all. if Congress wants to take them awa 
You can regulate everything, and there is no use hereafter in unc: 
taking to have a constitutional amendment for suffrage, divorce, « 
anything else. As Rousseau says, whenever you arrogate to on 
eentral government all the powers concerning the purely domestic 4 
internal affairs of the peopie, which have always been left and a! 
still left to the States to administer, then our Government will fall © 
its own weight. There have been other republics besides ours, ! 
there never has been a republic balanced like ours, with dual Stat 
and Federal sovereignty—the sovereignty of the Federal Govern: 
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within its sphere and the sovereignty of the State governments withtr The Patriotic Aliens Anxious to Serv: 


their spheres. The sovereignty of the State government has alw le Cou ’ 
been recognized to have the control of all conditions which affect 
morals and health of the people. ' 

Mr. Apamson, who asked the questions, is chain . be |: NSI¢ IN O] REMARKS 
Committee on Intersiate Commerce; and Mr. Wess l 


swered the questions, is chairman of the Judicii 


ivy Col a ’ ’ 
and both of them voted exactly as I did on this Dill. HON, ISAAC SIEGEL. 





i i 
Also, such Democrats as Majority Leader CrhavupEe Wire oO \\ Oo 
Chairman Lever, of the Co ittee on Agriculture; Chairman ' ; 
Crark, of the Committee on Public Buildings and Gri ds; 7 ty 
Chairman Humpureys, of the Committee on Flood Control; Mr 
Pov, ranking Democrati be of tl Rul Cor \1 thy ' ; 
} Hon. Rurus Harpy, ranking Democratic member i Co . 
4 mittee on Merchant Marine: Hon. Davm FINLey, r » Dy ‘gabba jpenapate 
tp cratic member of the Commiitiee the Post Office and Post ee : 
: Roads, all took the same view that 1 did of this lly oh , 
{ voted against the mensut ; 
3 I I i | 
ai Now, the question naturally arises in the u if the inquirer, 
ie if this so-called child-labor hill becomes law. ho ; + he LH ‘ 
= enforced? a, 83,8 
A Well, the bill itself provides that it shall be enforced by Fed- | fermed the H War D 
is eral inspectors who shall visit the differen actories. mine tracted Lor 68,000 
es and manufacturing establishments of the United States =. Me Department 
There are 299,000 manufacturing establishments throughout | ProPrkttion, 2,000,000 
} the United States, and it is a very simple matt: i vo ) » Ine Ih UY 
S see that it will take a horde of |! ederal ins “< x a} wedi) 
i supervise these establishments. Already these 299.000) 1 A < 
: facturing establishments are sup ‘vised and looked ‘ lyy | S£..0010,000 
the State axthorities of the 44 States which ha d-| o Manufacture $3,000,000 
labor laws, and what is the sense duplicating this expense | Creuse $2), 00, OOO) 
by having a horde of Federal officeholders to «a at he 6. Ord ») S25 
States are already doing for themselves? We hear i great yy] | BYU, 000 
of complaint these days about the increasing expenses of the i. Mia | $7.60,.00) 
Federal Government, and very properly so. There is no doeub SS 560.000 
but that the expenses of the Government are going up by leaps S. Muacel . ‘ t. y=, UU) 
and bounds, and the reason for it is very plain to every iInan | %. Ariniore HotoOr Cal S100,000 5 1 
who has studied the question at all. The Federal Government lO. biel tiller Hitia, $5,000,000 
is duplicating in numerous instances what the States are |!’ toh, S5,000,000 
already doing themselves. Of course, naturally, as our popu 1] Aminunition ‘ ‘ Lill ‘ { iW 
lation increases the expenses of the Federal Gove. ument also } total of increased appropriatic SS, COU OO 
increase, but the ratie of this increase of expense bas been 12. Military training camps for cty MOO) 
out of all proportion to the increase in populat-on, and it is get prepriation, 52,000,000 
ting high time that the people were giving serious considera- | History is now bei ( 
tion to the question, Why is it so? and giving their support | tale whether we are to be plunged int ! 
to Members of Congress who make a serious effort to reduce | We have not sought t will be to « 
these unnccessary expenses. } have not b the aggres 
CONCLUSION | vertible fact th th rar y ] lon 
I could prolong this discussion to a much greater leugth by | SO SOS Ts its Which every Gover 
discussing what I conceive to be the correct province of the | behalf of its = s. Every obligation t 
Kederal Government and the reserved powers of the States, | internatiol ‘ equired us { > 
but I do not wish to make this statement too long. } bor has been most faithfully kept by us 
if I know my own heart and human sympathies, I want to see | U''t a eee d to enter into a struggle thi 
every boy .nd girl in this broad land of ours grow up and make woeee nn phrase Um “ m HS 
2 fine useful man and woman, and I am perfectly willing that | ‘TSPro ' a 
anyone shall make the closest kind of an investigation into my | we 0 ; = oe : 
private life with « view of determining what interest 1 have | [PU't Somme clathent sentlemen whe 
tlways taken in matters of this kind. If Texas did not already | .”‘“" hei NCEStO first commenced rl 
have a good child-labor law, I would be one of many citizens } imt srants or their sons wo Hd not do | ! 
to join in a demand that our legislature enact one. But they | in its hour of need 
have already done it. I yield to no man in my desire to help rhe follo ving article from tie Balti eo AI 
the laboring man benefit his condition and improve his economic | GU0t® 12 full, is an emphatic and 
situation. assertions 
I am proud of the fact that I have been one of those who | TH! 
labored with my own hands, working in the cotton fields, of | 
bearing brick, and numerous other kinds of labor. I think I| Ali nd rent 
know how to appreciate the laboring man’s point of view, but | @2*!0us to ser n the M , 
I do not believe it is necessary for us te surrender our funda- M ‘lanl Nation eee + a ed ' 
mental principles of government to accomplish the results which | sen’s call for State guard mobil tion» 
we seek to obtain. To do so would be a foolish and short- | ae recruits to the local regiment 
sighted policy, and in the end would in all probabil'ty prove a} ol country. , sce ’ 
boomerang to the interest of the laboring man himself. Already \ noticeable feature is that in ul 
some of our large corporations are clamoring for Federal incor- assist some of the applicants in b 
poration laws in order that they may escape State control and be | oe S enee eae a a, Sree, Fone 
under a centralized system, which would make it easier for them | than 160 Jews. who were among the first to 1 
to secure special concessions. Organized labor has done remark- j Some of the recruits speak only broken Eng 
ably well in the last 20 years in securing its rights under State | The New York Times, referring 
control, and in my opinion it would be an act of “looking | the following yesterday 
backward ” and very dangerous in its ultimate consequences | FEW NA" {MERICANS—RESPONSE I 
to repudiate the time-honored doctrine of State control in these : 
matters and turn them over te the control of the Federal | “P . 
Government. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, helding firmly to these views, I have Of the recruits received in the two M 
cast my vote agail st the bill ; only about half are native American 
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the new men personally in their first steps toward becoming citizens of Whereas we believe that private and local gain and enhancement should 


the United States. Many others are sons of foreign-born parents, 
Of the recruits of foreign blood those of Russian descent are in the 
majority, with Germans and Englishmen following in the order named, 


There is also a fair sprinkling of Italians among them. Many members | 


of the Maryland Militia are of German descent. 


In a statement to-day Col. Washington Bowie, jr., said he hoped native 
Americans in Baltimore would do their duty. “ We want Americans 
who are accustomed to responsibility. The fact that somebody loves 


them is the very reason why they are needed. 
An incident showing the intense enthusiasm of the Italian 
jmmigrant to serve our country at the present time is so aptly 


depicted in the Washington Herald and so expressive of the 
patriotic spirit that actuates the man who comes here from 
Europe that I deem it of sufficient interest to read it in full: 

MAKCO, HE GRABBA DA CITIZENSHIP TO MAKA BEEG FIGHT IN MEXICO. 

Marco Picea, late of Naples Bay, Italy, stood, hat in hand, outside 
the recruiting station at 1225 Vennsylvania Avenue yesterday, and ran 

tubby fingers through.a shock of curly black hair 

A khaki-clad militiaman, whose hat was adorned with the blue cord 
of the infantry, approached him / 

Better enlist, old man,” the khaki-clad one said. “ Big time down 
Mexico way.” 
Marco grinned 
* FKight—for sure fight?’ he queried 
For sure fight,’ said the militiaman 

Marco grinned again and pondered. 

I guess I go,” he said finally. “ Lika da fight. Lika da Estados 
Unidos. No iika da Mexico. Mexico no good. Si—I guess I go.” 

And he squared his shoulders and marched up to the recruiting desk. 

‘One more,” said the militinman to himself, but he spoke too soon. 
For when the recruiting officer inside questioned Marco he found he 
was not a citizen of the United States. 

It was hard work making the Neapolitan understand why he couldn't 
be accepted, He thought there might be some doubt as to his soldiering 
ability 

‘I maka da good man,” he assured the officer earnestly. “I maka 
what you call ex-peer-ience. I serve one, two, three yea in da army 
of ma country, back in Italia. I maka da good man. I know how.” 

It was finally explained to him that the militia would like to have 
liim, but that none save citizens of the United States could be accepted 

Marco's face fell—but not for long. “I fix dat,” he declared. “I 
fix—you wait.” And out he went, almost on a run. 

That was yesterday morning. . 

Yesterday evening about dusk a radiant Marco strode back into the 
recruiting station and handed the officer a bulky, important-looking 
paper. ‘The officer looked it over and then whistled. 

“I'l be durned,” he murmured. “ He's taken out his first citizenship 
papers 

(And so Marco will get to “ maka da fight’ after all 

From all over the land comes the news that the boys are 
responding to the President’s call, and that they are speeding 
toward the border to protect the lives, property, and homes of 
our citizens residing in those States which face the border along 
our southern territory. 

A small poem tells how the mothers and fathers are nobly 
encouraging their sons to do their duty to our flag and country. 
It is entitled 

TC ARMS! 


The call to arms has sounded, 
And the echo of the cry 

Is answered by God’s country, 
As our soldier boys go by. 

Our flag floats proudly o’er them : 
‘Tis the emblem of the free; 

‘Tis the flag our fathers fought for 
On the land and on the sea. 


A mother’s heart goes with them 
As they proudly march away: 
A mother’s prayer goes with them 
In the thickest of the fray. 
God's blessing rests upon them. 
Upon each and every one, 
On every mother’s darling, 
And on every father’s son. 
Zola J. Mercer. 


Two Patriotic Resolutions. 
SPEECH 
OL 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR 


OF WISCONSIN, 


Ix tne Howusr or Representatives. 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a resolution 


from Ripon, Wis., letter of acknowledgment, and a few words | 


on the Hay resolution drafting the National Guard into foreign 
service: 
Resolution unanimously adopted at a public mecting of the citizens of 


Rips nun, Wis and upprove d by the city council and other public bodies 
Of that city 


Whereas an appropriation of $75,000 for the erection of a Federal 
building at Ripon, Wis., has been made by the National Congress; and 
Wherens the people of this community heartily believe in and approve 


of a policy of adequate national preparedness ; and 


ee 
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always be subservient to the common good: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the citizens of Ripon, whose sons enlisted in Company 
D, Wisconsin National Guard, are now encamped at Camp Douglas in 
response to the summons of President Wilson; whose boys of other days 
were among the first to answer the call of their country in the Spanish 
and Civil Wars; whose patriotism and loyalty has ever been abounding 
and unstinted: with the tearful farewells of mothers, wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts of soldiers fresh in their memory; with the echoes of th 
footsteps of the Grand Army of the Republic in State encampment 
assembled still lingering in their cars, earnestly request their Repre 
sentatives in Congress to immediately introduce and strive to secure 
the passage of an act diverting the appropriation made for a Federal 
building in Ripon from its original purpose and applying it specifically 
to the equipment of the National Army, preferably in the perfection of 
the aviation service. 


I also insert the letter of transmittal and my answer thereto: 


Ripon, WIS., June 25, 1916, 
Hon, JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have for a long time viewed with enthusiastic approval 
your fight on the “ pork barrel” in Congress, and with considerable 
pride in the fact that a Wisconsin man had courage enough to stand up 
for the right. 

Knowing your convictions upon this matter, therefore, I am sure 
that you can not fail to be interested in the almost unprecedented action 
taken by the citizens of Ripon, as outlined in a set of resolutions which 
were circulated and signed almost unanimously by the citizens and tax 
payers here. 

These resolutions, signed as above, and approved by unanimous action 
of the commen council and of the Commercial Club, have been tele 
graphed and mailed to Congressman REILLY, as representing this dis 
trict, and copies also forwarded to Senators LA FOLLETTE and ILUSTING. 

I trust that you will use what influence you have to see that the mat 
ter comes up for action, for the maximum good of an action of this 
kind is not in the money itself but in the example its sets, 

Very truly, yours, 
W. E. WAZELTINE, 
Scerctary and Treasui< 


JUNE 27, 1916. 
Mr. W. FE, HAZELTINE, 
Care Ripon Light & Water Co., Ripon, Wis. 

My Dear Mr. Hazevrine: I am in receipt of your letter of June 25 
inclosing copy of resolutions passed by citizens of Ripon urging that the 
$75,000 appropriation for Ripon’s public building be turned into the 
common-defense fund. 

I am gratetul, indeed, for this expression of sentiment from Wisconsin 
on the importance of the public defense as compared with local pride. 
It is hard to understand how a Congress made up, as it is, of honest 
Representatives from all over the country will consent to wasteful and 
extravagant “ pork-barrel” appropriations largely for local interests, 
which in the case of the pending river and harbor bill reached $43,000, 
000, and in the case of the Mississippi land-reclamation project passe« 
by the House reached over $50,000,000. A public building bill, wastefnl 
and extravagant in character, is also about to be introduced in the 
House, according to report. 

Your resolution is timely, and it reinforces opponents of waste and 
local expenditures who belleve that at this time in the country’s his- 
tory we should curtail needless waste and extravagance. It is fitting 
that the resolution should come from Ripon, the birthplace of a great 
political party that has given to the country many of our greatest men. 
i thank you for your letter and the resolution, which will be filed in 
the House, ahd I desire to express appreciation for your own good words 
personally. 


Very sincerely, yours, JAMES A, FPrear 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing resolution is opportune, and I have 
inserted it in the Recorp with my letter of response. I desire 
to add a few words that have a bearing on the same general sub 
ject and on another resolution. 

Monday the House passed a military bill carrying $180,000,000, 
larger by many millions than any bill ever before introduced 
for that purpose in the National Congress. During the same 
closing hours of House debate the Senate defeated a provision 
passed by the House last Friday. The Hay resolution before 
the Senate permitted the President to draft the National Guard 
into the Regular service and, if need be, send such troops into 
Mexico, and we coupled with the provision a $1,000,000 appro 
priation, to be used by the Secretary of War in caring for need) 
dependents of National Guardsmen thus suddenly called awa) 
from their families and business occupation. Men from Ripon 
and from hundreds of other cities throughout the country are 
among those summoned. 

Amid orations on patriotism and the high qualities that ought 
to animate the citizen soldier, irrespective of claims of de- 
pendents, and during the same time we were passing a militar) 
bill for $180,000,000, the Senate struck out of our resolution 
the clause giving $1,000,000 to dependents of men we are send 
ing to the front and provided that such men, some of whom are 
now down on the Mexican border, can resign from the guard 
and escape military service if able to make suitable showing 
of families depending upon them. 

That resolution came back to the House aecompanied by 
speeches of statesmen who publicly declared the soldiers of this 
country do not need manicurists or chiropodists to accompany 
them to the front. Such sentiments expressed in the highes! 
parliamentary body of the country have no place at this time or 
any time. Neither will the country be deceived over the affected 
superior motives ascribed by men in this Chamber or any other 
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chamber for voting against a proposal to aid dependents of | are on their way to Mexico, ac ing to } 
Nutional Guardsmen. Pho means of making even hasty provisio1 
We have no right to express the contempt that every right- | have been torn from their families, even as 
2 minded citizen must have for such utterances, because we are | century age, and the responsibility r the « 
prevented by parliamentary prohibition. We can not analyze ents is thrown on local communities. I 
; the character of men who believe such things and who gratu- spirited ¢ ens are raising funds to help car 
5 tiously insult the men we have drafted into service, because by | ents, | ve size of the task shows l 
so doing, a breach of parliamentary rights will occur, We can) become when the enthusiasm of giving wears i ( 
E suy that when another body refuses to give to the dependents | ment has shown itself to | eful to other defenders 
3 of zuardsmen necessary aid in this time of national need, when is the time above all others | ts cratituck t 
| it refuses to give $1,000,000 unanimously passed by this body, to private subscription . ter of natic Lol 
: but grants $45,000,000 to a wasteful and dishonest river and More to the po ‘ | 
harbor bill, the country should know the standards of economy |) wants, ated what con 
nnd patriotism that govern public men, wherever serving. ments thos ho suffer: mest 
An extravagant public-building bill is about to the introduced = wants know A contro ae tie 
in the House, according to rumor; an omnibus bill, condemned |) such dependents ought rm to be dey 
by public sentiment and accepted only by those who are ready ; Government is able snd 
to nequire local improvements at the expense of public waste. needs 
That bill reached over $41,000,000 when lust passed by Congress. Mr. Speaker, exercising the author repose 
It is now in the program of pork grabs, and at this time the | stitution. Congress has drafted all National Guards 
Ripon resolution is of striking significance, because it calls | reeular service on order of the Presider civ ale 
attention to the need of preparedness over pork barrels and an) gq week neo were enengwed in ‘ cs avoeations are 
offer of sacrifice for the boys we are sending to Mexico. en route to Mexice Not one word of ret Stl e has 
I believe in public economy, but I do not believe in gross in- | grom the National Guard or from its membershiy No 
justice, and will try not to overstep the bounds of parliamentary | written me, although I personally know many in my own S 
language in discussing what occurs elsewhere; but I point to | coryjee. from the commanding gener ‘ 1 te rin 
the fact that the rule was stretched when the House resolution | gig These men have promptly answered their counts 
appropriating $1,000,000 to dependents of national guardsmen They have not asked for any privileges, but married 1 
was under discussion in another body, when it was characterized | single men with dependents or without. of all professior 
as wasteful and extravagant and likely to bankrupt the | occupations, practically thout exception 
Treasury. colors. According to general orders issued Mare ; 
In Sunday's Star objections appeared from the chairman of | Gen. Leonard Wood tl National Guar ‘ he St \\ 
n Senate committee, who gave out an interview, from which 1 | consin may be taken as a " { The ‘ 
quote: ment, suid business nd tration | 
To make such a relief provision as the House resolution proposes citizen soldier, ca im ats If does tt 
($1,000,000) would disorganize the Regular Army. We can not hay of the military forces. and the entire Nati 1G 
such benefits for one class of the service at such time and deprive an immediate sane univers esponse. has won the 
other class in the same service of the privilege. The amendment | e 
which we have proposed, giving the Secretary of War authority to | Country, 
honorably discharge enlisted men with dependent families, puts us on | The man whe refused to { 5% ! 
the same footing as other countries, Men with dependent families hibited mor sebuah. ayer & than aha 
always should be called to the service last. 
train, but TL know of comp ‘ hich eve 
Simultaneously with that weighty announcement from the | gud single. reported for duty. will be mustered 
chairman of a committee, whose slight knowledge of national | to the front. Net one in ten of these whe ‘ 
cuardsmen can be accurately measured by his interview, we | failed to answer the summons, und PF doubt if the percents 
were further informed that the House resolution placing in the | je as laree from among thos ho accent the « ne 
hands of the Secretary of War $1,000,000 for care of dependent | offered by the Senate reselutio he ¢; 
families would be stricken out, and that has been done by the | first of all next to the countrv’s right of services ‘ 
Scnate. are unwilling to leave their co de 1 ret ‘1 
We have no right to discuss the action of Senators, but when perinission be granted 
men blessed with a little brief authority give their views to the it it needless to discuss tl 
press and public it is proper to show how little understanding | by every patriotic, publie-spirites ‘ 
they have of the situation and why the appropriation should be | tional Guard composed MIT last « re 
made. the capture of a tre but } ity ain 
The National Guard is being mustered into the Regular | responsibilities and determi t hye ( ( 
service. Some of the troops are reporied on their way to the | Strong men and weak men are : subjected to 
front. After they reach Mexico they will some day learn that |} and the decision dees not always ge itl 
Congress passed an act saying “married men should be called! js inthuenced by surroundings, « 
to the service last.” ments of putriotism, Lowe ldo ye O reco 
Mr. Speaker, I have some familiarity with both Regular Army | by insisting upon the House resolution Wie 
sual National Guard service, having served full enlistments in| ten thousand leave dependents 
both branches during past years. I speak from that experience © obligation rests h the Govern hi 
in saying recruits entering the Regular Army are almost in- Little does the Senator quoter the m 
variably single men, and they enlist into that service well know- | yidunl sentiment among en of the Nat Wl « 
ing what they are called upon to do as soldiers and cCompensa- | assumes he has solved the problem by « oor 
tion fixed by law to which they will be entitled. Men entering | dependents at hom With many of t) 
the National Guard enlist with the understanding that actual | comrades would le act of injust 
service during war is a possibility only. service, nnd to the ine ( L soletic i 
Married and single men occupying the highest positions in the) he if will ordinarily be ed il | 
community where they live are persuaded to join the local com- | jit exm be made effect ‘ 
pany to help it along and as a matter of local pride and patriotic | Army service, deve { ot 
duty. They continue with the company, and frequently father | left without neede d 
and son become members of the same organization. Men of What is to become of 1 dependents ¢ 
ability equal to the average found upon the Senate or House’) reasons or fear of personal criticism or pride on 
floor are in every regiment, and it is no exaggeration to say | refuse to leave their comrades The chairn 
in practically every company lawyers, doctors, merchants, farm- | committee says to the press we ¢ I aise 
ers, und mechanics jostle elbows in the National Guard, and in} do diseriminat: hen the oi he Regul: \ 
that one fact is disclosed the high standard of efficiency and | pation and the Nati G 
loyalty to the country displayed in this hour of national need. | only when needed 
It ix sn poor member of the National Guard, if a married inan, A Senator snid S ‘ 
Who in this day and age does not earn over $50 a month with | pensions and it time to] id rists or « 
which to feed and clothe a family. This income he forfeits ordi- | for members of the Natio G ‘ i 
hariiy when called upon by his country. It is forfeited unless | ground of public « \ 
private employers in occasional instances assume a burden which That language in t iy 
belongs to the public. tain swer if ! 
The President has called these men to the colors, all of them | prevent men here from expr t! 
have reached Stite mobilization quarters, and some of them ! coars« lled-for crit ! 
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Naturaliy, however, we are prone to examine into the par- 
ticulars of economy offered by such men. Honesty of intention 
is no explanation for the man with a $7,500 salary, who de- 
rides and ridicules National Guardsmen, unable to reply. With- 


out request on their part for action, this provision was adopted 
by the House. Dependents of congressional scoffers are pro- 
vided with $7,500 annually, given by a generous Government. 
ind vet some statesmen grow indignant because less than one- 
tenth of their own salary is proposed for dependents whose sole 
neans of support has been called to their country’s service. 


l} 
he Senate struck the item of $1,000,000 from the House 
esolution by a vote of -5 to 30, which vote is found on page 
11497 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 26. The House has 


? 
i 


senate amendment by a vote of 119 to 5, or over 20 to 1. That 
he House is near to the people and understands the claims of 
patriotism, ordinary decency, and common humanity may be 
athered from that vote. 


After announcement in the press of the House action, the same 
chairman, following a notoriously bad and habitual practice of 
certain statesmen, gave to the press a secoud interv-ew, a. shown 

y the Washington Times of June 27, page 2: 
The Senate never will recede from its position, aid Chairman 
, of the Senate Military Committee, when he heard of the House's 
lecision. The Senate positively will not agree to pay pensions or aid 
to dependent It would bankrupt the Federal Treasury and demoralize 


he Army. 


UNPATRIOTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


i what meat doth Cesar feed? Who is it that says so posi- 
tively what the Senate will and what it will not do? Who is it 
that denounces the House for bankrupting the Treasury with a 
$1,000,000 appropriation? Qn the opposite page of the Times, 
folowing the pompous announcement, appears this half-page 
ad, printed under the American flag: 

Men wanted at once to serve the country in the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia. Washington must furnish additional men. 
Now enlist for preparedness. War orders state that each unit in the 
National Guard must be recruited to war strength, which is more than 
double their peace strength. This means that your country needs you 


and needs you badly. Apply to recruiting stations, open 9 a. m. to 
10 p. m. 


Oy 


With that ad staring at him on page 3 of the Times and in 
every other local paper, the chairman of a Senate committee 
talks of bankrupting the Treasury through a million or even 
fen million dollar fund if placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
War. Men who ask from Congress practically $200,000,000 for 
‘t military bill quibble with truth and harangue newspaper re- 
porters over a $1,000,000 appropriation bankrupting the Fed- 
eral Treasury, while other men of similar standards talk of 
nanicurists and chiropodists for guardsmen. 

Such statesmen charge the House with seeking to bankrupt 
the Treasury and insist on parading their views in the public 
press. No greater insult to the House, to National Guard troops, 
or to ordinary intelligence could be offered than by thése who 
express such sentiments. 

The resolution passed by the House carried $1,000,000 for 
expenditure by the Secretary of War, under such rules as he 
may prescribe, for the purpose of maintaining, at a cost of not 
more than $50 per month, the family of each enlisted man of 
the National Guard drafted into the service of the United 
States until his discharge thcrefrom, when such family has no 
other income except his pay. And the word “ family ” includes 
wife, dependent mothers, fathers, and sisters. That is the 
substance of the provision rejected by the Senate. 

No more worthy appropriation can be made by this Govern- 
inent than in giving $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 annually, if need 
be, to provide for dependents of men who are to use the 
$180,000,000 of war supplies just given for defenses. 

That $1,000,000 is infinitely more important to this country, 
iside from its broad, humanitarian purpose, than the $43,000,000 
river and harbor “humbug and steal” which recently passed 
another body and now awaits action by this House. 

It is mere important to the country than nearly $20,000,000 
sunk in the Columbia River, two-thirds of which has been 
wasted. It is more important to the country than a million 
and a half dollars more, now carried in the 1916, $43,000,000, 
bill, that is also to go into that same Columbia River. Did 
present-day economists seek to defeat that bill by raising their 
voices against its provisions or did they remain mute and ap- 
prove when they secured their local appropriations? The bill 
would have been defeated if precept meant practice with 
Meventh-hour economists, 

It is better in 1916 to spend one million or ten million dol- 
lars, if need be, for dependents of National Guardsmen rather 
than sink nearly $9,000,000 contained in the 1916 pork-barrel 
bill for the Mississippi River, in addition to over $150,000,000 
aready spent on that river without tangible results. Even 


flirmed its unanimously expressed opinion and rejected the | 


those who live on the Columbia and formerly on the Mississippi 
should concede that. 

It is better for the country to care for dependent relatives of 
boys who have gone to the front rather than spend $5,000,000, 
contained in the 1916 bill, tor the crazy Ohio canalization 
scheme, on which $50,000,000 has already been wasted. 1 
more creditable to care for dependents of the country’s defend- 
ers than to squander a million and a half in the 1916 pork-barre! 
bill for a Missouri River private-land reclamation scheme, on 
which nearly $20,000,000 has already been squandered. It 
wiser to use public funds for the protection of those who h 
temporarily lost their protectors rather than to waste millions 
of dollars on the artesian-watered Trinity or the dry, des¢ 
Brazos, or the Arkansas, recommended for abagdonment hb 


| engineers, all of which wasteful projects have absorbed m 
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millions of public funds for the promotion of political pork and 
are liberally remembered in the disgraceful 1916 water 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indefensible that such bills should be 
through Congress at this time or at any time. 

We defeated two “ pork barrels,” carrying $92,000,000, last ses 
sion, and saved $42,000,000 to the Federal Treasury, notwith 
standing the protests of those who would be economists to-« 

That $42,000,000 will pay needed expenses of every depen 
of the National Guard for two years to come, and in addition 
will build a battleship for public defense. 

The $50,000,000 land-reclamation 1916 bill, for reclaiming 
private lands along the Mississippi River, would pay for two 
battleships and care for these dependents, but it swept through 
the House without a roll call, and is before economists of an- 
other body, some of whom propose saving money by shaving 
clerks’ salaries and preventing dependents of guardsmen from 
receiving Government support. 

The $24,000,000 stricken from the Army bill in the House, 
that was intended for the Alabama Power Co.’s Muscle Shoals 
project, will provide for these dependents for several years if 
need be. 

I do not care to refer further to waste and extravagance that 
has characterized many bills proposed or passed by Congress 
this session; I do not desire to refer to men who, sitting in 
public offices, drawing $7,500 annually, look with contempt upon 
those at the front in Mexico. Such cases bring their own re- 
ward, and far be it from: me to predict the political effect ot 
such action as proposed by the gentleman who was quoted by 
the press; but statesmanship earns its ewn reward when ii 
votes “aye” on pork barrels and “nay” on such propos:ls 
as I have discussed. The country will not suppert men or 
parties that adopt such methods, and it ought not to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am ready to stay here until next session. ij 
need be, and fix the responsibility for delay, until this measure 
is passed. I am willing to demand that common justice be dune, 
and if others find in that effort we are favoring manicurists 
and chiropodists for soldiers, I have only to say that the ian 
who utters such ‘sentiments does no credit to himself. I trust 
the House will disagree with any proposal to strike out the 
appropriation we have voted for needy dependents of guards- 
men now in actual service, and I welcome the resolution coming 
from Ripon, the birthplace of the Republican Party, a party 
fermed in the hour of national need over a half century :go. 
That little city in my home State honors itself and the Nation 
by its action, and it carries a Jesson to those who to-day sup- 
port extravagance and waste on the one hand and deny the de 
pendents of National Guardsmen on the other. All honor to thi 
birthplace of a great party and to the worthy descendants of 
founders of that party. 





1 Am Neutral in the European Struggle. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix rue House or Represenrarives, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am neutral. I think T-am 


While personally I sympathize with Germany's great civiliza- 


tion and would hate to see her crushed, yet, remembering my ow! 
Republic, I realize it wisest if both groups of belligerents shal! 
thoroughly and completely “lick” each other. I regret the dis- 
position of some people, and I do not confine this to any par 





, 
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ticular nationality, but to former citizens of all the belligerent | grams individually, T bee 


nations, who, by their conduct and demands, seem to think more | W cecept this public st S 
of the flag of that belligerent nation of their birth than of the ee 
Stars and Stripes. I do not blame any foreigner for desiring ; ; 
the success of his native land or for wishing its supremacy ove Before SPCAaINS OF GRSEMNE Cue, + Ws 
F all nations of the world except the United States. I am Seotch. | est cued thost ubstint | 
Every atom of my blood, every nerve and sinew, every heart “) tS > of the met anil Women Who made Up Un l 
throb beats in unison for the success of the old Scotch. T pre- | tue Vere ne 1 1G. Lean give them Ale 
sume I have all the faults and all the virtues with which God | HUE Te say tik Rakai erly Ara ep sacate Tigh lage ae ean 
made a Highlander. The prettiest story in all history to me is aun ee ee Idle jo at Chicago to found 1? 
that of the kilt and plaid, the clan and its tartan. eee Pa . REO TWO CON MS, I Charactel 
I love to read of the achievements of Scotchmen: of the wars | TPES” eee ae PUL Pose, 
in which they have participated, of their steady, strident step | 7) S SU EVEUCE DEweticsh st ' pitted: x 
over the burning sands ot Africa to meet the brave Boers; of wan sucn bodies ie many 
their impetuous charge under Lord Clive in India; of their, [>| rhey Seer Ml 
more recent landing on the shores of France to the astonishment . Ma oe ane aren | . 
of the effete Frenchmen, dressed in kilt and plaid, with knees — E lose of the Civil Wan as 
5 Sn i : ie ; : The platform put ferth 912 
and legs bare, going forth with only a Scotchman’s will to meet... roe arma Cece ne pes . 
their titanie Teutonic foe. 1 love to read of the battles in which aree era aoe — ae SESE niente San Do 
they participated—of the Battle of Culloden, of 1746, and the oo  AtrenanD Lin ol. It represent ud the 1 
sad memory of the fall of my own clan following the cause of UF" scale to translate abstract formulas of eco 
Prince Charles; of the Battle of Waterloo, where the Scottish social justics to concrete America as 
ae om a : . La? : a apply the principles of Washington and Lincoln to the 
Grays wrung from the lips of the world’s greatest military ; : 
chieftain, Napoleon himself, as he observed them shot down the | ited States in the twentieth cent No fines 
. : : . 6 : : ever made to serve the American people ji “J e 4 
without flinching, the expression, “What a pity to kill such). ), ik Shes iis : 0% 
brave men.” I love to remember the achievements of the sons | “UY to Ait that ts lottiest oe me SEREESERE TFAANLO 
of Scotechmen in our own country—among their generals like |, panes mee — ers me a Baa mt 
Grant and Lee, Hood and Hooker, Magruder, MePherson, | (oot 2 Re re eae, ee ee ee 
McClellan, McDowell, and Longstreet, Sheridan, and Sherman: | @2'tY. Moreover, these events have sho oe 
like Joe Johnston and Stonewall Jackson; of their sons who | UC! Cf Me principles Wikel we then advocate 
have become President, such as Madison and Monroe, Jackson | SSS &o this Nation th _ 
and Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, and Cleveland, Taft, and Wilson ; EED 
of their parliamentary leaders, like Jom CANNON and old Came | Che results of the te bl ‘ 
Crark. I love to read the teaching of their ministers, like | jaye now made it evident to all who are line to 
Livingston and Dixon, Rutherford, Melville, and Alexander | this country there must be spiritual and industr Prey 
Campbell, John Knox, and Thomas Chahners. I love to read | ness slong the lines of efficicney. of loyal service to the N 
their poets, like Sir Walter Scott and dear old Bobby Burns; | and of practical application of the precept t ' 
of their philosophers, like Bain, Duubar, and Sir William Uamil- | be his brother's kee ru , : 
ton: of their statesmen, like William the Good Regent: of their | ttt this | ms ‘ ‘ & ‘ ri 
jurists, like John Marshall and Lord Mansfield. IT love to remem- | soured disis for spensable Y prey 
ber their patriots of old, like Wallace and Bruce, and their fleet- | pests oj hiver military t1 e | finds ¢ 
footed’ messengers, who kindled Argyle’s fires on Scotia’s Tigh sion in wniversal obligatory service in time of w; Sel 
land peaks to call their clans to battle. But. above and beyond | versal obligatory training and service are the CES 
all this, IT am an American: and in every conflict where the | plements of universal suffrage. and represe this ron 
United States is involved [I am against her enemies, though they | the true Americnn. the d ocratic he rye 
include all the Seotch of the Highlands, yea, the Murray clans) war 
and any foreigner who comes to our shores, who. taking the ‘Sooner or later the - : nie 
oath of allegiance to the old flag, becomes a naturalized citizen of | progressives of 1912 must in thy eneral effect he embor 
the Republic and does not feel that way is at heart a traitor. in the structure of our nuationnl existences With a 
<item alent [ shall continue to work fer these grea cleats ho 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt's Letter te the Progressive National eee ; Se ee ae nore ore 
Committee Declining the Nomination of the Progressive 0 )ocoie fa ihe other. the fundamental. il: 
Party for President and Indorsing the Republican Nome | ocoays or the past two venrs lav prove daha 
inee. Hon. Charles Evans Hughes. manency of our national existence, TI , 
pe a are to show our lovalty to these ict ete 
each case by the actual evel Our loyalty = to the ‘ 
ENTENSION OF REMARKS the principle, to the ideal, 
OF i} least of all to the party name 
7 a 
HON e [R A C. CO P L, Kk : | “The Progressive movemel Sb 0 
OF ILLINOIS, impetus by what the Progressive Party has dot 0 
I 7 ep A est party antagonists have pre enacted 
x tHe House or Representatives. embodied in their party platforms, vi aa 
Tucsday, June 2%, 1916. aon ag tagy ap ciara eetbaane Mamie gee geet 
Line PLLEPT LE’ Leb at ote 
Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the | and industrial welfare 
House I insert in the Recorp the letter of Col. Theodore Roose- * Yet it has become entire ‘ ene , 
velt to the Progressive national committee, declining the nomi- siting conditions are not prep: L to aecey 
nation of the Progressive Party for President and indorsing “It is impossible for us Progressives to abandon « 
the Republican nominee, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, as fol- | tions... But we are faced with the fact ‘ 
lows: are the Progressive national org “ai 
wt ‘ } 
“To the Progressive National Committee. eae site ig! See, we: - es or ; 
li wnt Lite’ Mier SUCT ‘ ( = { { I 
“ (FENTLEMEN: In accordance with the message I sent to the | best we can and not to sulk bee: lenders] 
Progressive national convention as soon as 1 had received the | That we ourselves continue to belis t 
notification that it had nominated me for President, [ now com- | ented was in the highest interest « e A 
municate to you my reasons for declining the honor which I so | aside from the questi | ipatrio t 
deeply appreciate. Since the adjournment of the convention I | best possible merely lx peop 
have received between two and three thousand letters and tele- | position to do what we regard as the v ent i 
grams from men who had supported me for the nomination, the | us. good humored vound witl ! - 
majority expressing the desire that I would refuse to run, {| and endeavor to get out of it the bes 
While a minority urged that I should accept the nomination. As | yield from th 


it is a physical impossibility to answer these letters and tele- | whole. 
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ADMINISTRATION ARRAIGNED, 

Phis + the situation at the opening of the present year. 
It wa evident that unless a cataclysm occurred the 
president election would result in the choice of either the 
Republican or the Democratic nominee. The present administra- 
tion, during its three years of life, had been guilty of short- 
comings more signal than those of any administration since the 
lnys of Buchanan. From the standpoint of national honor and 
nterest it stood on an even lower level than the administration 
if Buchanan. No administration in our history had done more to 
elax the sp.ing of the national will and to deaden the national 
CONSCI Within the Republican Party conflicting forces were 
t work. There were men among the organization leaders who 
dvocated a course of action such as offered no improvement 


pon the Democratic position, and advocated the nomination of 

indidates whose election would have represented no improve- 

ent upon the continuance in office of Mr. Wilson. If such a 
course were followed, it would obviously become our duty to run 
au third ticket. But it was plainly our duty to do everything 
honorable in order to prevent such a necessity ; to do everything 
short of sacrificing our most sacred convictions in order to 
ecure the alignment under one leadership of the forces opposed 
io the continuance in power of Mr. Wilson and the Democratic 
Party. 

EFFORTS FOR HARMONY. 

* Under these circumstances, the progressive national comimit- 
at Chicago, in January, outlined our duty te seek common 
wetion with the Republican Party, using the following words: 
‘Our people are seeking leadership—leadership of the highest 
rvder and most courageous character; leadership that will draft 
to itself for the country’s benefit the unselfish and patriotic 
ervices of its ablest citizens. The surest way to secure for our 
country the required leadership will be by having, if possible, 
both the Progressive and Republican Parties choose the same 
standard bearer and the same principles.’ 

“ Six weeks later, March 9, in my Trinidad statement, I asked 
for a Similar combination against the Democratic Party, on a 
platform of ‘ clean-cut, straightout national Americanism,’ and 
or a candidate * who will not merely stand for such a program 
hefore election but will resolutely and in good faith put it 
through if elected.’ 

“ This was, in effect, the same statement that I made in my 
telegram to ex-Senator Jackson, pending the convention, which 
ran, in part, as follows: ‘Can we not, forgetting past differences, 
join for the safety and honor of our country, to enforce 
he policies of genuine Americanism and genuine preparedness? 
Surely we can afford to act in accordance with the words of 
Abraham Lincoln when he said, “ May not all having a common 
nterest reunite in a common effort to save our common country ? 
May we ask those who have not differed with us to join in this 
ame spirit toward those who have?” As far as my own soul 
is known to me it is in this same spirit that at this time I 
make my appeal to the Republicans and Progressives assembled 
ot Chicago.’ 


row 


COL, ROOSEVELT’S ATTITUDE, 

‘In addition to these public statements I had also stated my 
own attitude verbally, and in letters, during the weeks imme- 
diately preceding the convention, to scores of leading Progres- 
sives from all parts of the country, including many of the lead- 
the convention. To these men I expressed my earnest 
hope that the Republicans would so act as to make possible 
for the Progressives to join with them. I stated to them, how- 
ever, that in view of the attitude of some of the Republican 
leaders it was at ieast conceivable that we should be put in a 
position where our highest duty, our fealty to the country, our 
sense of what patriotism demanded in a great crisis would make 
t imperative upon us to run a separate ticket ; and that whether 
in such event it would be necessary for me to head that ticket 
ould not be determined in advance. I stated in these interviews 
ind in these letters, with the utmost emphasis, that the decision 
of this point, like the whole matter of running a separate ticket. 
would have to be determined by what the interests of the country 
demanded in view of the action finally taken by the convention 
at Chicago. 

“At the tine many of the Republican leaders asserted that my 
statements were not made in good faith; that I really intended 
to insist upon my own nomination by the Republican conven- 
tion; and that if I was not so nominated, I intended to accept the 
Progressive nomination and run on a third ticket. Of course, my 
fellow Progressives were under no such error. They knew that 
I spoke in good faith and meant exactly what I said. They 
knew that my utterances were to be accepted at their exact face 
value as meaning that if the Republicans nominated a man 
whom we could conscientiously support we would support him. 
The Progressive convention came together knowing my publie 
statements and therefore knowing exactly what my attitude was, 
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HUGHES MEBPTS THE CONDITIONS. 


“In my judgment, the nomination of Mr. Hughes meets the 
conditions set forth in the statement of the Progressive national 
committee, issued last January, and in my own statements. 
Under existing conditions the nomination of a third ticket 
would, in my judgment, be merely a move in the interest of 
the election of Mr. Wilson. I regard Mr. Hughes as a man 
whose public record is a guaranty that ‘he will not merely 
stand for a program of clean-cut, straightout Americanism be- 
fore election, but will resolutely and in good faith put it through 
if elected... He is beyond all comparison better fitted to be 
President than Mr. Wilson. It would be a grave detriment to 
the country to reelect Mr. Wilson. I shall, therefore, strongly 
support Mr. Hughes. Such being the case, it is unnecessary to 
say that I can not accept the nomination on a third ticket. I 
do not believe that there should be a third ticket. I believe that 
when my fellow Progressives coolly consider the question they 
will for the most part take this position. They and I have but 
one purpose—the purpose to serve our common country. It is 
my deep conviction that at this moment we can serve it only 
by supporting Mr. Hughes, 

GERMAN-AMERICAN SUPPORT. 

“Tt is urged against Mr. Hughes that he was supported by 
the various so-called German-American alliances. I believe that 
the attitude of these professional German-Americans was due 
not in the least to any liking for Mr. Hughes, but solely to their 
antagonism to me. They were bound to defeat me for the 
nomination. The only way by which they could achieve this 
object was by supporting Mr. Hughes and they supported him 
accordingly, without any regard to other considerations. 

“T need hardly repeat what I have already said in stern repro- 
bation of this professional German-American element—the ele- 
ment typified by the German-American alliances and the similar 
bodies, which have in the prenomination campaign played not 
merely an un-American but a thoroughly anti-American part. 
These men have nothing in common with the great body of 
Americans who are in whole or in part of German blood, and 
who are precisely as good Americans as those of any other 
ancestry. There are not, and never have been, in all our land, 
better citizens than the great mass of the men and women of 
yerman birth or descent who have been or are being completely 
merged in our common American nationality—a nationality 
distinct from any in Europe, for Americans who are good Amer- 
icans are no more German-Americans than they are English- 
Americans or Irish-Americans or Scandinavian-Americans. 
They are Americans and nothing else. No good American, what- 
ever his amcestry or creed, can have any feeling except scorn 
and detestation for those professional German-Americans wlio 
seek to make the American President in effect a viceroy of the 
German Emperor. 

“The professional German-Americans of this type are acting 
purely in the sinister interest of Germany. They have shown 
their eager readiness to sacrifice the interest of the United 
States whenever its interest conflicted with that of Germiny. 
They represent that adherence to the politico-racial hyphen 
which is the badge and sign of moral treason to the Republic. 
I have singled these men out for specific denunciation, and as- 
suredly if I support a candidate it may be accepted as proof 
that I am certain that the candidate is incapable of being intlu- 
enced by the evil intrigues of these hyphenated Americans. 

“ Mr. Hughes’s character and his whole course of conduct in 
public affairs justify us in the assured conviction that the faci 
that these inen have for their own purposes supported him will 
in no shape or way affect his public actions before or after elec- 
tion. His entire public life is a guaranty of this. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S COURSE CRITICIZED. 


“The events of the last three and a half years have shown 
that as much can not be said for Mr. Wilson. In Mr. Wilson’s 
ease we do not have to consider his words, but his deeds. His 
deeds absolutely contradict his words, and, for the matter of 
that, his words absolutely contradict one another. It is folly to 
pay heed to any of the promises in the platform on which he 
now stands, in view of the fact that almost every import:ni 
promise contained in the platform on which he stood four years 
ago has since been broken. We owe all of our present trouble 
with the professional German-American element in the United 
States to Mr. Wilson’s timid and vacillating course during the 
last two years. 

“The defenders of Mr. Wilson have alleged in excuse for him 
that he confronted a difficult situation. As regards Mexico, the 
situation which Mr. Wilson confropted was nothing like as diffi- 
cult as that which President McKinley confronted in connection 
with Cuba and the Philippines at the time of the Spanish War. 
Under the actual circumstances we could with only a minimum 
of risk have protested on behalf of Belgium, a small, well- 
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behaved nation, whcn she was exposed to the last extremity of | above all th gh at 
outrage by the brutal violation of her neutral rights, this vio- | taught us to accept adroit « 
lation being itself a violation of The Hague conventions, to | forward and efticie l 
which we were a signatory power. t nd va ‘ 

“As regards the foreign situation generally during e great ' 
war, the fact of the existence of the war made it far easier and \ FH 9 - 
safer for Mr. Wilson to assert our rights than if he had } ti ; - 
deal with some single strong pow Which was at the time un- |, : 
hampered by war. During the pust 20 years questions have | cf; 
arisen with powers of the first rank, such as England, Japan, | correlated 
and Germany, each of which has necessitated far greater cour- | ea, “ 
age. resolution, aad judgment on the part of the President deal ‘alt an 
ing with it than President Wilson need have shown in order to | gnge expres 
put 2 complete stop to the continually repeated murder of Ameri- | party machine. H 
can men, women, and children on the high seas by German sub- | cays pefore elect 
marines, the Lusitania being merely the worst of many such | yjopaliy 
cases. The same feebleness that was shown by President Wil- | jntecrity : " 
son in dealing with Germany abroad was also shown by him in nd trains ; \N 
dealing with the organized German outrages within our own | office an adminiet : h 1 
land, and, finally, in dealing with the organized German-Ameri- | 9. 6} putt ne it ’ an ¢ 
can vote. The continued existence of the German-Americ: reason to belic . ni } 
menace at home is directly due to Mr. Wilson's course action | honor of all our people. T« 
during the past two years. o res ft] me « ' \l | 

APPEAL TO PROGRESSIVES j 

“ Certain of my friends who feel that the Progressives should oy KK 
run a third ticket base their feeling on objection to the char- igs Mi i , i 
acter or actions of the Republican national convention. As eiiemeae : 
regurds this point, it is sufficient to say that the members of the F . ; 

. S Sk a cence oa 2 ae Veen ederal Farm Loan Aet 
tepublican national convention were unquestionably induced } 
to nominate Mr. Hughes primarily because of the belief that his | 
integrity and force of character, and his long record of ad EN TENSION OF REMARKS 
mirable public service would make him peculiarly acceptable, not | 
only to the rank and file of the Republican Party but to the | 


people generally. I do not believe that Mr. Hughes would hav I] ON ee [| N N TILLMAN 
0] \ Ik A S 


been nominated if it had not been for the fight on behalf of pub- | 2 2 
lic decency and efficiency which the Progressive Party has waged } as . 
during the past four years. IN rar House or Representatives. 

“In any event, and without any regard to what the personal | : 
feelings of any of us may be as regards the action of the Re- 
publican convention, I wish very solemnly to ask the repre- | Mr. TILLMAN Mr. Speaker, Lo ask the indulveri 
sentatives of the Progressive Party to consider at this time only | hody while L discuss brietly the pending measure no 
the welfave of the people of the United States. We shall prove | as the Federal farm-lonun net Chis bill has at Yast | 
false to our ideals and our professions if, in this grave crisis | perfected as nearly as we shall be able to get it pert ‘ 
of the Nation's life, we permit ourselves to be swerved from the | the present Co! on ss, and this afternoon the bill 
one prime duty of serving with cool judgment and single-minded upon in conference will pass this House, wv pass the 
devotion the Nation’s needs. Our own political fortunes, indi- the President will. sign it, and the American C 
vidually and collectively, are of no consequence whatever} at last obey the mandate of the 
when compared with the honor and welfare of the people of | their demands for rural-eredit legish n { ‘ 
the United States. Such things do not count when weighed in] q perfect one. Li is not altogether what the farm 
the balance against our duty to serve well the country in which, it is by all edds the most valuable concession tl 


ufter we are dead, our children and our children’s children-are | qaecorded the farming interests of America in 1 
to live. pe legislation in their interests since the adopt 

“The world is passing through a great crisis and no man can stitution. This is a field day for the fa 
tell what trial and jeopardy will have to be faced by this Na- | 


| be congratulated, and we should felicitate ourse 


tion during the years immediately ahead. There is now no | bill, althoug” imperfect, has been passed with Op] 
longer before us for decision the question as to what particular Time wes when tl ‘ 
lah we may severally most desire to see at the head of the Goy and difficult of organization, we 
ernment. We can decide only whether during these possibly | bodies with beneficial class legislatiot But ab 
vital years this country shall be intrusted to the leadership of | dawned. and the farmer is having 1 [ 
Mr. Hughes or Mr. Wilson. | that this day has not dawned earlier. W1! 
TRIED AND FOUND WANTING, | pers, all prosper. When he fails, every business ‘ 

“Mr. Wilson has been tried and found wanting. His party, | fession languishes. He feeds f1 vor] 
because of its devotion to the outworn theory of State rights, | to produce, the world woul arve | 
and because of its reliance upon purely sectional support, stands | of legislation is good polities, as 
against that spirit of far-sighted nationalism which is essential | help the farmer and he will help vo You sp 
if we are to deal adequately with our gravest social and indus- } will spurn vo \riosto tells a pretty ste 
trial problems. Mr. Wilson and his party have in actual prac- | who, by a subtle law of her 1 
tice lamentably failed to safeguard the interest and honor of the | periods to assume the form of a serpent 1 erav 0 
United States. They have brought us to impotence abroad and ground. Those who in the days of her disguise spurned | 
to division and weakness at home. They have accustomed us }| and trod upon her were forever barred from parti 
to see the highest and most responsible offices of Government those gifts which it was her privilege to bestow 
filled by incompetent men appointed only for reasons of partisan | who, despite her unsightly aspe ecomf el, en 
politics. They have dulled the moral sense of the people. They | aided her, she appeared in the b ifu celestial { 
have taught us that peace, the peace of cowardice and dishonor | her true nature, followed them wi outstretched 
and indifference to the welfare of others, is to be put above | upon them her gifts, and filled | 
righteousness, above the stern and unflinching performance of | wealth. 
duty, whether the duty is pleasant or unpleasant. Yet in Mexico | This species of legislation 
they have failed even to secure the peace which they thus friend from my district wrote 1 cruel ¢ san cle 
sought, and they have failed in spite of the most ample oppor- | banking interests of e count 
tunity and most ample warning to prepare in any real fashion | character to be passed. This Co } 
to meet the crisis which their own policy invited. They have | the man with muscle, rather tha 


taught us to put ‘ safety first,’ safety before duty and honor; to | The legislation which piles Ww “alth 
put that materialism which expresses itself in mere money | more worthy to perish for want of brea: il 
making and in the fatted ease of life above all spiritual things, ! life mockery. I heartily f 
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and IT favor legislation that will promote the prosperity and 

happiness of the governed, not for the glory and profit of the 

overhning classes, l favor the theory that government should 

rot be treated as a rule exercised by the few over the many, but 
nm service rendered to the many by the few. 

the pressing need of a Federal farm-loan act is apparent. 
In 1910 374 per cent of those engaged in farming were tenants, 

aun increase of 16 per cent of tenant farmers from 
1m) to 1910. There are no available figures showing the exact 
number of tenant farmers now in America, but a conservative 
estimate will place the number not far from 45 per cent. This 
is an alarming situation, but cheaper money, as provided in the 
pending bill, will increase the number of farm owners and de- 
crease the number of tenants, thus materially strengthening 
he Government and adding happiness and contentment to the 
people who engage in farming. 

The farmers of the United States to-day owe $6,000,000,000, 
and the total value of property owned by them amounts to 
forty-one billion. Of this indebtedness two and one-half billion 
is represented by mortgages on farm lands. The farmers have 
been paying interest rates, averaging 84 per cent, totaling 


} 
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$500,000,000 annually. It is the opinion of experts that the | 


farmer can not afford to pay interest in excess of 6 per cent. 
If he is compelled to pay more than that he is headed straight 
for brankruptcy. This bill provides that he can procure money 
on long time from 5 to 40 years and that the rate of interest 
shall not exceed 6 per cent. This bill should pass without oppo- 
sition and its passage registers another achievement of this 
administration, whose record for constructive legislation is un- 
equalled. It implies that the Democratic Party loves to cham- 
pion the farmers’ interests and can be trusted by the 12,000,000 
farmers of the United States to protect their interests and 
promote their prosperity and happiness, 

This rural-credit proposition is not a new idea. A very suc- 
cessful Federal land-loan enterprise was inaugurated by Fred- 
erick the Great. At the suecessful close of Frederick’s wars 
he found his people without money, without farming imple- 
ments, utterly impoverished. He inaugurated the jandschaft, 
a successful rural-credit venture, stripped his palaces of their 
riches and bought seed for the farmers of his realm, loaned 
them 60,000 cavalry and artillery horses with which to make 
their crops, and instituted, as above stated, a system of gov- 
ernment loans secured by farm mortgages on reasonable time 
nnd terms. After more than a century a Democratic Congress 
has determined to follow in the footsteps of the great Fred- 
erick and extend Federal aid to the farmers of this land to 
discourage tenantry and encourage home .making and home 
owning. 

Interest rates already, it is said, have been lowered 1 per 
cent in anticipation of this legislation and already farm lands 
ure enhancing in value for the same cause, 


Pensionable Status for Officers and Enlisted Men of the 
National Guard Drafted Into the Service of the United 
States in Time of Emergency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WALTER R. STINESS, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
Ix rue House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. STINESS. Mr. Speaker, in section 111 of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, provision was made for the drafting 
of members of the National Guard and the Organized Militia of 
the several States into the service of the United States, “ for 
any purpose requiring the use of troops in excess of those of the 
Regular Army.” 

Provision was made by section 112 of the said act that in case 
of war the members of the National Guard should have pension- 
able status under existing pension laws. 

At the time of the passage of the act of June 38, 1916, it was 
not expected that the National Guard would be drafted except 
in time of war, and therefore the serving under an emergency 
eall was not considered. However, events resulting from the 
expedition of the Regular Army into Mexico against Mexican 
bandits became such as to create, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, an emergency, to meet which he has 
called out 100,000 men of the National Guard. 
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The prompt and generous response from all over the country 
testifics to the patriotism of the men of the National Guard. 
I want to say for the National Guard of Rhode Island thet it 
is composed of patriotic young men, who are willing to serve 
in the defense of their country not for pay but from motives of 
patriotism and loyalty. They consider it to be their highest 
duty to enlist under the national flag and to defend it and their 
country’s honor. 

And while this is true, it is equally the duty of Congress to 
see that the men so enlisted in the country’s cause and who 


| risk their lives in that cause should be protected by every pos- 


sible means from sickness and disease, and that if wounded or 
disabled they should be taken care of, and provision should be 
made for the support of those dependent upon them. 

The various organizations of citizen soldiers comprising the 
National Guard called out by the President for this emergency 
are confronted with conditions akin to war itself and the per- 
formance of military duty the nature of which subjects them 
to the hazards and rigor of actual warfare and the consequent 
risk of life and limb and health. 

Realizing all this, these men will perform their duty unhesi- 
tatingly and gladly, and I think Congress, as its duty, a pa- 
triotic duty, should now extend the rights of pensions to these 
soldiers and not wait until they are injured or killed and then 
make them or their families objects of the Government's 
charity. 

Congress did provide in section 112 of the national defense 
act, as I have said, for pensions to the National Guard in time 
of war, but not for the present emergency, which may last a 
long time. 

Section 112 reads: 

Sec. 112. Rights of pensions: When any officer or enlisted man of 
the National Guard drafted into the service of the United States in 
time of war is disabled by reason of wounds or disability received or 
incurred while in the active service of the United States in time of 
war, he shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws exist- 
ing at the time of this service and in case such officer or enlisted man 
dies in the active service of the United States in time of war, or re- 
turning to his place of residence after being mustered out of such 
service, or at any other time in consequence of wounds or disabilities 
received in such active service his widow and children, if any, shall 
be entitled to all the benefits of such pension laws. 

My amendment to the pending joint resolution makes this 
provision apply to the present emergency. It reads: 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of section 112 of the national defense 
act of June 3, 1916, shall be applicable to any officer or enlisted man 
drafted into the service of the United States pursuant to section 1 of 
this joint resolution. 

I sincerely hope there will be no objection to this amendment 
and that the House will consider it to be its plain duty to tuke 
care of the National Guard in this emergency as in time of 
actual or technical war. 


Scientific Management. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN I. NOLAN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix roe House or Representatives, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege granted me 
to extend my remarks on House bill 16460, the Army appropria- 
tion bill, I desire to place in the Recorp the following extracts on 
the subject of “ Scientific management,” by Mr. Minor Chipman, 
a member of the committee of ten of efficiency engineers, which 
committee was organized to solicit funds for the purpose of 
opposing the Tavenner bill prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch and other time-measuring devices, as well as the bonus 
and premium systems, in the Government arsenals and work- 
shops. The following extracts are from a statement made by 
Mr. Chipman to the commission consisting of Prof. Robert G. 
Hoxie, John P. Frey, and Robert G. Valentine, who were 
selected by the Commission on Industrial Relations to investi- 
gate the question of scientific management as it applied both to 
governmental and private industry, who investigated 35 plants, 
and which investigation covered over one year. 

The statement is as follows: 

“* Scientific management’ seemed to me to be like the art of engray- 
ing, a splendid thing for making genuine bank notes, but a very bad 
thing when utilized by a criminal for counterfeiting purposes. ‘ Scien- 


tific management’ was not inclusive enough. It was founded upon 
shop experience, and seemingly by men who had little or no concep- 
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tion of social and hygienic factors at worl al I 
saw that ‘scientific management could b i 1 force f zor 
and at the san time could ve made a st of evil I 
as the novelt f the thing wore off, that there was a di Lifts 
between principles and practice that we preached was quite 
different to what we actually practiced. Our enthusiasm for pr ipl 
blinded us to such an extent that we did not, eithe: r uomi 
causes or lack of adeqt neeption face the truth, e) th 
failures, diseuss the faults, at determine a_ scientiti emedy, rh 
trude-union’s attitude toward scientific management was either 
dodged or set ;: with a new principle of reorganization of | 
for . Such an attitude could not arrive anywhere L beli 1 that 
we must needs accept social standards as they are, labor organization 
as it is, and build with scientific assurance upon the foundations of 
society and not upon the foundations of principles involved the 
purpose of justifying our system. 

I find another section of his statement as follows: 

‘In a large factory manufacturing talcum powder the girl g 
labels on the cans were speeded up to three times their nor? put 


by so-called ‘scientific management.’ This brought about 
say, one-hundre: 


1 cent per can of talcum. The girls received 
50 per cent more The final question to be asked is whether or not 
the ultimate con ares one whit whether or not 500 or 5,000 
labels are pasted in one day or whether or not the cost of prod 





ing 


a can of talcum is 7 cents or 7.01 cents. Society receives no return, | 


either in price or quality. Society desires to know whether or not 





the speeding up of the girls pasting labels on the talcun rwder cans 
were injured physically in the speed demanded by ‘* scientitic manage- 
ment.” 

tiere fellows the vital part of his statement: 

“The observation of a time-study man is quite insufficient io satisfy 


this interest of society. The danger of overspeeding does not lie it 
an immediate breakdown, but through a gradual deterioration of the 
human machine, resulting in paralysis, nervousness, or occupational 
neurosis.” 

In another place I find Mr. Chipman saying: 

‘If there is one distinct difference between Mr. Taylor's conception 


of ‘scientific management’ and the conception held by the writer, it | 


lies in the lack of his system to scientifically cope with the human prob 
lems of industrial and commercial enterprises. It is not sufficient 


to make platitudinous statements, and deduce fine-sounding principles | 
concerning human welfare in relation to ‘ scientific management,’ but 


it is of first importance to see that the human equation, from every 
viewpoint, is cousidered adjusted and bettered.’ 


Against Conscription. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 
or 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Friday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I would gladly remain 
silent during the discussion of this measure, but my conscience 
forbids that I do so. The measure is one of the very greatest 


importance. I doubt whether this body in all its history has 


considered a matter of more vital moment. It proposes to | 


abandon the traditions which we have cherished from the be- 


ginnings of American history, to depart from an ideal rooted | 
deep in our past and underlying the very foundations of our 


institutions. The question which we are now considering is 
whether we are to adopt the methods of European militarism, 
whether the principle of compulsory military service is to be 
recognized and approved as valid and legitimate. 

The resolution under consideration empowers the President to 
draft the National Guard for service in the Mexican trouble, to 
use the militia, if he should be disposed to do so, in the con- 
quest of Mexico. The word “ draft,” used as it is in the resolu- 
tion, isa mere euphemism. Ip the sense in which it is used it is to 
me a most hateful word. The word “ conscript ” should be used, 
for that is at least plain and honest. What the resolution 
really does is to “ conscript ” the members of the National Guard 
for service in the United States Army. The purpose of the 
resclution is to seize on the men who have been entrapped into 
the militia and to force them, against their will, into the 
Army. They are to be forced as unwilling soldiers onto 
the firing line. Mothers are to be robbed of their boys and 
children of their fathers, so that the flame of battle may be 
fed. The conscripting officer is to become a common institu- 
tion. He is to be the fireside guest and visitor at American 
homes. He is to be permitted to come into the homes of 
this land and to take away their cherished protectors to go 
as unwilling wearers of our uniform. Let us not for a moment 
delude ourselves with the thought that the “draft” is a mere 
formality. It is a real thing, real conscription, the same forced 
military service as exists upon European battle fields to-day. 

The conscription of American boys is unnecessary. We are 
confronted with no real emergency. The adversary against 
which our mighty engines of war are being put in motion is 
a most humble one. Poor Mexico, distracted by revolution, 
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iseuse, perhaps even death. Some of the boys who are torn 


rom their mother’s arms will not come back. They are going 


iNingly, even gladly. I would not rob them of a single flower 
rom the wreath of “ volunteer.” 

Phe National Guard was organized chiefly under the act of 

14, Vhich does not require = S¢ rvice outside of the United 

es, Men enlisted under the law of 1914 for a period of 

( rs only, knowing that they could not be used except 

Ww national defense and that they could not be sent into foreign 

ce. All of these men have served a part of their enlist- 

ent and many have only a few weeks or months remaining to 

All of these men, without regard to length of their en- 


went or its terms, are seized upon under the pending meas- 
and compelled to serve in the Army, not for the unexpired 
tt of their enlistments but “during the entire emergency,” 
to exceed three years. 

When the men belonging to the National Guard enlisted they 
fered into a contract and took an oath of service of a definite 
time and for a certain period. For any violation of that con- 
tract they are subject to punishment. Any violation of it con- 
tutes a moral wrong. The pending measure assumes that the 
contract of enlistment is binding upon the guardsmen only, that 
it is not binding on the Government. The Government now pro- 
itself violate that contract and to force these men to 
erve for a longer period than they had agreed and in a foreign 
rvice which they had not undertaken to perform. This cen- 
tituitess a violation of faith with the guardsmen. They 
ve been trapped into enlisting into the National Guard, and 
ow, because of their training, they are to be forced into further 
udditicnal service. I hold that by this course our Govern- 

it Will be guilty of a gross moral wrong and injustice. 
In all our previous wars volunteers have been relied on. 
Washington never commanded a conscript. Jackson had no 
Hiscripts under his command at New Orleans. In our colonial 
urs, in the War of the Revolution, in all our Indian wars, and 
) our previous War with Mexico only volunteers were used in 


to 


poses 


SToss 


counection with the Regular forces. Conscription was not 
esorted t At the beginning of the Civil War, Congress au- 
therized an army of 500,000 volunteers. In the darkest days 


e Union, at the close of 1862, a measure of ostensible draft- 
by Congress. It provided for the taking of 
men of military in States which had failed to 
i! h their quotas of volunteers. It allowed exemption to be 
sed upon payment of S300, and provided that any man 

ml might furnish a substitute. The first attempt to enforce 

used rioting, with serious bloodshed in New York City. Out 


passed 


hh ol age 


loss than 20,000 were enrolled under the drafting act. It 
he preservation of the Union. 
the settlement of America, except for the trifling drafts 
» Civil War, no hour has been so dark as to demand con- 
ription for public defense. Conscription is hostile to our ideals 
institutions. It is dangerous; it is destructive in 
it will prove harmful in the end. It is absurd to resort 
scription under the present circumstances, when we have 
ore so carefully avoided it. I wonder if the souls of the 
\inerican statesmen of the past, of the great Democrats 


SHHCE 


uys opposed compulsory military service, are not dis- 
to-day, 
\t the outbreak of the European war the British faced the 


| powers having only 175,000 regular soldiers. No greater 
ever confronted any nation, Britain had a strong force 
territorials, which had enlisted for home service only and 
ch correspouds roughly to our National Guard. Though the 
emergency was great, there was no breach of faith with 
The British Government's obligation was kept in 
ty and good faith. Yet the great Government of the United 
tes, with all its resources and power, confronted by an ad- 
pitiably weak, breaks faith with National Guard 
conscripts them for a foreign service and for a period for 
hich they did not enlist. 
It sh 


riterinds, 


ry its 


uld be reiterated that the measure requires guardsmen 

ve during the entire Mexican emergency, net exceeding 
»yeurs, although there may be only a few weeks of their en- 

nl yet unexpired. Conscription of the whole people, of all 
itble-bodied men, would at least have had the merit of equality. 
This conscription act has no such merit. It seizes only upon 


thie of a special class—the guardsmen. It conscripts a select 
ew, Chosen because they have had some little military train- | 
iw and are, peradventure, better fitted to perform the service 

than other men. There are thousands of young Americans fit 
capable for service, many of whom have seen service in 

e uilitia and in the Regular Army, who have no dependent 

Wives and families And will be making no great sacrifice by 
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enlisting, who are ready and willing to volunteer if given the 
opportunity. I would assert that in a real emergency 5,000,000 
American soldiers can be raised as volunteers. The British 
raised over 4,000,000 volunteers in the present war, and huve 
only recently passed a conscription law. I do not accord to any 
nation or people a higher patriotism than our own people 
Possess, 

It is enough to fill one with deep amazement that a measure 
for conscription should be proposed. That such a measure is 
unnecessary is most obvious. It is improper and unealled for. 
Then why in the name of common sense should it be proposed ? 
What is the occasion for it? The proposition to conscript men 
for service in the American Army at this time of no real 
emergency is merely a step in the march of militarism in which, 
little as it is realized by the great mass of the people, we hive 
already gone a long way. ‘The past two years have seen the 
greatest development of the spirit of militarism in the United 
States that ever occurred in our history. The militarists have 
seized upon the terror inspired by the great tragedy of the 
Kuropean war to fasten their views on our country. The influ- 
ence of a powerful section of the press has been secured by fair 


means or foul. The ears of the people have been filled with 
clamor for soldiers, ships, arms, and equipment. 
The present Congress has appropriated for military purposes, 


outside of the Mexican trouble, about $50 per annum for each 
head of a family in the United States. All this in obedience to 
the demand for “ preparedness.” The added burden of $50 per 
man, which, of course, must be met by indirect taxation, has 
been placed upon every father of a family in America. But 
this is only a small detail. Arrangements have been made and 
plans perfected for continued increases in our Army and Nauvy— 
increases to be augmented from year to year and from which 
there is no promise of relief. The increase in equipment and 


organization carries a necessity for increased enlistinents. Alore 
men are needed and: still more. And now the cry is that suili- 
cient enlistments to keep tip the strength of the Army an not 
be secured voluntarily; that we must have universal com- 
pulsory service. Conscription has at last raised its ugly head 


in America and must be dealt with as a vital issue. 

Perhaps the people back at home do not realize it. Perliaps 
the common men in Alabama, Illinois, and elsewhere, the erent 
masses, do not yet realize that there is a small but highly 
fluential coterie in our country, a mere handful of? men, 
so powerful that they are able to shift the scenes upor 


in- 
hut 
the 


| stage, control the sources of information, counterfeit the publi 


s00,000 men whe took part in the Civil War on the Union | 


be suid that drafting contributed to any material extent | 


its ten- | 


voice, and mold popular opinion; that this coterie desire to 
import into America the military ideals that have been the 
curse of Europe. We nave our militarists wht are just as 
pernicious and active as those who have cursed the countries 
of the Old World; we have our militarists who would turn 
America into an armed camp and would subject our free citizens 
to military serfdom. The American militarists are anxious 
to try conscription here. It is their purpose to set a precedent, 
to accustom the people to the idea of conscription, to dignify 
compulsory service so that the people will more readily submit 
to it. I would not for a moment intimate that those who futher 
or support the measure now before the House desi. 
out the purposes of the militarists. 


to curry 
To the contrary, they are 


| the mere puppets of the situation which the militarists have 


| created. 
| away. 


They are clutched by the system and can not break 
They are forced to yield. It is the irony of public sery- 
ice that those who have honestly and faithfully opposed the fell 
purposes of the militarists are compelled by the exigencies of 
the occasion to yield to a false public clamor at this critical 


; juncture, 


the | 





I claim for myself no wisdem nor patriotism superior to any 
Who may support this measure. I do not compare myself with 
them ot all. I am not concerned for their reasons, motives, 
nor processes. Each Representative has his own responsibility 
to meet and his own duty to discharge as he sees it. My big 
concern is that I shall do my own duty as an American Repre- 
sentative should. I have thought on this subject a great deal. 
I have considered it carefuily. 1 take my position upon it with 
all deliberation. Calling in question no Representative’s wis- 
dom, I assert for myself that the young men of the National 
Guard should not be conscripted. To draft’ them is to con- 
script them. There is no mistake about that. I assert that ne 
circumstances exist which constitute an emergency, nor which 
justify conscription; that the national defense is not jeopard- 
ized; that the militia is willing to go voluntarily and does not 
need to be forced. IT am unwilling to stigmatize our National 
Guardsmen us conscripts or to rob them of the honor of serving 
voluntarily. I refuse to join in establishing a precedent for 
conscription. I refuse to fix upon the American people the 
hateful metheds of European militarism. 





———_———_—— —— on 





It is easier to go with the majority, to follow the crowd. | than they knew He that 


It is easier to bow to the storm and to wait for fair weather. 
It is easier to yield to clamor when selfishness, insincerity, and 


prejudice: use specious patriotism as an issue. For my personal | for men in after ye 


convenience and interest, I should much prefer to meekly 
acquiesce in this measure. Conscience will not permit me to do 
so. My sense of duty to my country, my loyalty to American 
institutions and ideals demand that I stand firm. The glorious 
heritage from our fathers, the memory of their brave deeds 
and heroic sacritices, the hopes which the honest lover of his 
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country must ever cherish for its true greatness in the genera- | 
tions that are to come, force me to stand by my convictions. | 


I do not doubt that I shall be criticized. My action will be 
made the further exeuse for the wolf who would devour the 
lamb, but to such considerations I refuse to yield. 


Address of Representative Finly H. Gray, of Indiana, at the 
Battle Ground Cemetery, in the District of Columbia, 
May 30, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX. 
OF INDIANA, 

In rue Hovse or REpRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. COX, My. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include an address of Rep 


resentative Finty H. Gray, of Indiana, at the Battle Ground | 


Cemetery, in the District of Columbia, May 30, 1914. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE FINtLY Hf. GRAY, OF INDIANA, AT TIE 
BATTLE GROUND CEMETERY, IN THE Disrricr of COLUMBIA, MAY 
30, 1914. 

Soldiers of the Civil War and ladies and gentlemen, while 
great are the triumps of war, no less are the triumphs and 
victories of peace. The Gettysburg reunion or celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of that great battle was one of the great 
events of this country. In some respects it was a greater event 
than the capitulation of Lee. In some respects it was a greater 
epoch in history than the surrender of Appomattox. Appomat- 
tox was a surrender of arms. The Gettysburg celebration was 
a surrender of hearts. At Appomattox men yielded their con- 
tentions under force. At the Gettysburg celebration men gave 
up the strife dividing them apart for fraternity, brotherhood, 
and love. Appomattox was a triumph of war. The Gettysburg 
reunion was a triumph of peace. At Appomattox the South took 
the oath of allegiance to the Union. At Gettysburg both the 
North and the South pledged their hearts together to maintain 
the Union forever. 

Following in the natural bent of the mind and a universal 
desire, men seek to avoid the decrees of time. They strive to 
save the name from perishing with the body: to hold up their 
names after death; to make their names live on after all that 
is mortal has fallen to decay. 

Men build great monuments and raise enduring marble shafts 
to hold up their names after death. They erect great build- 
ings, structures, and imposing statuary to hold up their names 
after death. Men climb to dizzy heights and chisel their names 
upon some high rock or lofty crag to hold up their names after 
death. 

But in time the monument and enduring marble shaft will 
crumble away. In time the great building, structure, or im- 
posing statuary will fall to the earth. In time the elements will 
erase the name chiseled in the high rock or overhanging crag. 
In time every vestige, trace, and evidence of the efforts of men 
in a material and physical way to perpetuate their names will 
be obliterated from the earth. 

3ut the soldiers have built their monuments in the great 
principles of liberty, freedom, human rights, and = selfgov- 
ernment to endure as long as government endures among wen. 

They have traced their names in the hearts of the people to 

live as long as men live and cherish free institutions. This 

great concourse of people will reassemble and meet again for 
generation after. generation to honor and revere the soldiers 
and to hold up their names. These flowers will bloom again 
and again with each returning season as time goes on, to be 
lak] upon the sokliers’ graves as a token of love and gratitude 


and to hold up their name. The soldiers have builded better | lesson of appreciation and gratitude for 
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bhatvie a ofbeese s ty 
and he that offers himselt ts 3) rites I ‘ 
It is always the source of great regret a 
ars to realize that wv at thev have 
in life was wrong. And on the her hand 
source of great pride, pleasure, gratiticntic ane ee 
for men in after vears to know that what thev have rke 
for, or stood for, or contended for a sueriheced tor ( 
for was right. ‘The Unien soldiers have this great ple 
consolation to cheer them in declining vears ) 
that they fought for the right 
At the time of the Civil W: lie livicl Ihe 
people were divided. Public opinion wv divides Sentime 
and sympathies were divided The rights i] wrongs the 
Civil War were contested and in « pute di 4 ke ot le 
said at that time as a matter of tL that eithe N } 
or the South was right. 
But time is a great analyzer of facts. Time is a great ee 
strator of truth. Time is a grent vindicator of principles 


policies nnd men. ‘Time will tell. In the great final 
time will weigh and consider and determine the right 
We could not give the South to-day what they fought for 50 
years ago. We could not give the South to-day the | 
slavery which they fought for 50 years ago. We could 


the South to-day the secession, the disunion, the confecler: 


which they fought for 50 years age. The South would) spurn 
such an offer with indignation and resentment The eountry 
is no longer divided. The people, public opinion, sentiment ane 
sympathies are no longer divided. The rights and wrongs of the 
Civil War are no longer in dispute. The South joins with thi 
| North and the whole Nation is in unison and aceord Pirne 
| rendered its verdict and decreed that what the Union 
fought for was right. 

But war is force and might, and force and might do ne 
right and may determine the conflict for the wrong. But 
is mighty and will prevail. Truth crushed to the earth wi 
rise again. No question is ever settled until it is setth hit 
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of any human acquisition. We must know the denial, «le 
tion, the sacrifice, the hardship, the exposure, the wan 
even dire distress—we must be schooled in adversity 
to learn the lesson of appreciation 
The rich man’s son dissipates his father’s fortune because 
| does not know the cost, because he can not realize it 
value. He does not know the toil. the labor, the sacrific and 
the denial of his father in the aceumulation of the enit] 
which he has inherited. He has not gone through the «hoc 
of adversity in order to Jearn the lesson of appreciati: ri 
gratitude for the many blessings of life. 
Sight, vision, is a great and priceless blessing To b ote 
to behold the face of nature, the mountains, valleys and 
the streams, hikes, the sea, and the Sky, and to lool rr) 
faces of our friends and those who are near and dear to 
great blessing which we enjoy with indifference and 
appreciation and gratitude until we are stricken blind © 
impaired vision, and then, and not until then, are we apy 
tive or grateful. And so it is with the faculty of hearing, with 
the ability to walk, the enjoyment of health, food, and drini 
shelter, home, and other great natural blessing hich lio 
with indifference and without appreciation or gratituc 
we are deprived or in want. 
The soldiers know the cost of our free stitutis | 
know the cost in blood and treasure life i mb 
and all that is near and dear in life They realize the 
and value. They know denial, privation erities ‘ 
| exposure, want, and dire distres hey have gone 1 
school of adversity and have learned the lesson of apy 
of many great blessings of life which othe en enjo 
difference and disregard. They know the crifice « 


If the issues of war are determined wrong the tires of confliet 
Will only smoulder to break out anew again and agi 
issues are deterinined right. And then, and not until then, wil 
peace be lasting, permanent, and enduring. No fires of co 


| have been left smouldering between the North and South The 


country is again united. Peace is permanent, unbroke 
enduring. Weighed in the balance of time and tried In 


test of half a century, the Union soldiers stand vindicated. ‘I 


| philosophy of history has confirmed the decree of time 1} 


the Union soldier fought for was right 
We must know the cost in order to realize the value 


and freedom which military life requires, a 

tive of the liberty and freedom of our civil life 
The soldiers know the cost. They realize wor 

They have been schooled in adversity, and h: 
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life. They are our most appreciative, grateful, patriotic, and 
loval citizens, because they know the cost. 

But the verdict of time is not only a consolation to the victors, 
but if is a solace to the vanquished as well. The South has the 
consolation to know that what they failed in was not the right, 
Was not what they actually cherished as sacred to preserve, but 
that they only failed in that which they did not wish and what 
they would not accept to-day if tendered to them. This is a 
ere consolation to men in their declining years than to 
realize that they were victorious against the right. 

Time heals all wounds and cures all the defects in human 
affairs. Time is carrying us each year further and further 

way from the animosities and antagonisms of the great Civil 
Wat The generation of to-day can discern only the faint out- 
lines of that great struggle. The war generation is fast pass- 
ing and the scenes of the conflict are fading from the minds of 
the living. The smoke from those great battlefields has lifted 
from the earth. The echo of cannon and the reverberation of 
artillery have died away with the receding past. The tumult 


of battle has been hushed into suppressed murmurs of regret. 
Suave for the song of the lonesome bird or the drone of beetle, the 
stillness and silence brooding over those battlefields to-day is 
as appalling as the awful clash of war was terrible. The 
foliage, the verdure, and the vine have crept out over the battle 
grounds to hide the scars of war. The strife and bitterness 
of the past has been screened from the present by the great 
mantle of nature and the curtain of time. The war is over. 
Free institutions have been preserved. The country is again 
united, and the honor, the glory, and the gratitude of a great 
Nite of people are yours forever. 
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HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In vie House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, the pending resolution authorizes 
the President to draft into the military service of the United 
States, under the provisions of section 111 of the national- 
defense act approved June 8, 1916, all members of the National 
Guard and of the Organized Militia of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, and any and all members 
of the National Guard and Organized Militia reserves to serve 
for the period of three years, unless sooner discharged. 

I shall vote for this resolution, not because I believe we are in 
nu state of war at the present time with Mexico, or because it is 
certain that we are going to have war with Mexico, but because 
it appears to be imperatively necessary, as a result of conditions 
on the border between our country and Mexico, that additional 
troops should be provided in order to protect the lives and 
preperty of our citizens, and that such troops should be available 
or use across the line in Mexico in case of an emergency, 

The National Guard as such are not available for use outside 
ihe territory of the United States. 

I hope that it will be possible to avoid war with Mexico. 'The 

overwhelming sentiment of the American people is against war 
with Mexico or with any other country. There can be no doubt 
at all but that certain American influences are at work, and 
have been at work for some time, with the object in view of 
bringing about an armed conflict between our country and 
Mexico. These influences represent to a large extent that 
elass of our citizens who have large property holdings in 
Mexico, although it can be said to the credit of some American 
itizens who have property holdings in Mexico that they do 
not belong to this class. I know American citizens who have 
large property interests in Mexico, but who are patriotic enough 
not to want war with Mexico. These men put the lives of 
\merican boys above thes property interests in Mexico, while 
the other class of American citizens, who are property holders 
in Mexico, put the dollar above the man and have for their 
motto “ The flag must follow the dollar.” 

President Wilson has taken a firm and patriotic stand against 
the forces that would involve our country in war with Mexico, 

int were it not for his insistence that the Mexican people be 
given an opportunity to work out their own political destiny 
in their own way and in their own time, our troops would 
long ago have been engaged in the pacification if not the conquest 
of our sister Republic. 
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President Wilson does not want war with Mexico and the 
overwhelming majority of the Members of Congress are opposed 
to war with Mexico. The President and his State Department 
have given to the Mexican Government and the Mexican people 
and to the whole world ample assurance that our troops are not 
in Mexico at the present time because of any desire on our part 
to acquire Mexican territory. Our troops are in Mexico to-day 
simply because the de facto government of Mexico is either 
unable or unwilling to protect the lives of American citizens 
along the border line between Mexico and the United States 
from the marauding bands of Mexican citizens who are in the 
habit of making frequent raids into the United States for the 
purpose of murdering and plundering our citizens. 

I am opposed to war between this country and Mexico, because 
such a contest would result disastrously to both countries and 
because I consider the life of one of our American boys—the 
hope of some fond American father and mother—more valuable 
than the lives of a whole regiment of Mexicans and more 
worthy of protection than all the property that American cit 
zens own in Mexico. 

{ am very much in favor of that part of the pending res 
lution that provides for the payment by the United States Gov- 
ernment of not to exeeed $50 a month to the families 
lependent ones of the enlisted men of the National Guard 
during the time said men are in the service of their country. 

The National Guard are not hired soldiers and they did not 
join their local companies for glory. These men have patriotic 
nily sacrificed their time, their money, and their energy in pre 
paring themselves for just such an emergency as now confronts 
our country ; they have left their homes, their different lines of 
employment, and, many of them, their wives and babies, to go 
to the front to offer themselves as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
war, and it would seem that the Government and the country, 
for which these men are willing to make such tremendous sacri- 
fices, ought to make every possible provision for the care of the 
dependent ones and families of these men during the time that 
they are at the front in the service of their country. 

The members of the National Guard who have dependent ones 
looking to them for support have not asked for any allowance or 
assistance from the Government. These men have willingly gone 
forth to the mobitization camps without any understanding or 
belief that the Nation was to do anything for their beloved ones 
at home; they did not hesitate to respond to the call of their 
country, notwithstanding the fact that many of them realized 
that in going to the front they were sacrificing their prospects 
for material suecess and the happiness and comfort of those 
dependent upon them. 

The pay provided fer private soldiers of 50 cents a day is a 
mere pittance and practically amounts to no compensation at all. 
The men who are willing to go forth from the ranks of private 
life te make up the armies of our country and to fight for our 
flag ought to at least receive sufficient compensation to enabk 
them to continue to discharge their duties as a man and a citizen 

The fact that our country in the past has never seen fit to make 
provisions for the dependent ones of our soldiers is no argument 
why such provisions should not be made to-day. The fact that 
our country failed to do its full duty toward the families and 
dependent ones of our soldiers in our past wars is noe reason why 
Congress should not do the proper thing at this time in the mat 
ter of looking after the wives, families, and dependent ones o 
the boys who have gone to the front in this crisis. 

It is only a comparatively few of our citizens who can go to 
the front in an emergency of this kind, and it is no disparage 
ment of the patriotism of those who do go to the front that 
those whe stay at home make some sacrifices in order that the 
burdens of the ones that go may fall less heavily upon their 
beloved ones at home; and the man who stays at home and 
thereby escapes the sacrifices of war and who is unwilling to 
pay taxes enough to take care of the beloved ones of the men 
who go to the front is thoroughly unpatriotic and unwortl) 
of the defense and protection of any flag or any country. 

Fortunately, the present crisis has brought forth many evi 
dences of a willingness on the part of the general public to 
make patriotic sacrifices in order that the burdens of war may 
fall less heavily upon the wives and families of our soldier 
boys. In almost every community throughout the land from 
which companies of the National Guard have gone forth to the 
mobilization camps meetings of citizens have been held to de 
vise ways and means for rendering assistance to the dependent! 
ones of the boys who have gone to the front. In this connec 
tion, I am proud to state that many employers of labor have 
announced that the wages of their employees who have gone 
to the front would be paid just the same, and that the position 
vacated to go to war would await the home-coming of the citi- 
zen soldiers. 
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public and a great many employers of labor is certainly to be | earth, and there is no good rr 
commended. This willingness on the part of those who stay | great merchant marine if given prey ‘ 
; at home to sacrifice and do something for those who so to war |} is t] e purpose of lhe I ne cle sit ‘ 
3 is, indeed, encouraging. Nothing has occurred in the recent the Federal Trade Cor ssl \\ . { 
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. spontaneous outburst of patriotic efforts on the part of the | 1s 0! all Kinds of leeal business 
‘stay at home” to lighten the burdens of those who go to war. Under the provisions of this 1 . prinage Devan are 
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| OF MARYLAND. European war, the Government shall dispose of its 
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| Cucourage private capital to embark In these enterprise 
Friday, May 19, 1916. There are regular lines of boats running between this 
} and all of the European countries, and is eas ini 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I consider this bill the third great | conditions, to ship all we desire over those routes { 
charter in the regulation of American business and transporta- | many parts of the world where the Ameriesn flag 
tion. It establishes a board to regulate our commerce on the ever, seen flying from a merehant ship. 
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drive out competition, and then increase their prices and make 
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state transportation. 
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In order to encourage the building of American ships the 
shipping board created by this bill is given power to investigate 
the relative cost of building merchant vessels in the United 
States and in foreign countries, and the relative cost, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages of operating in the American trade ves- 
sels under United States register and foreign register. It is 
nuthorized to examine the navigation laws of the United States 
snd the rules and regulations thereunder and make such recom- 
mendations to Congress as it deems proper for the improvement 
and revision of such laws for the development of the American 
merchant marine. 

Each year, before the Ist day of December, it shall report to 
Congress the results of its investigations and its recommenda- 
tions 

This is something of which those interested in foreign ship- 
ping have long felt the need. There has been a great difference 
of opinion about the relative cost of building and operating ships 

n this country and in foreign countries. The report of this 
board should clear the matter up for all time. The foreign 
trade of this country is going up by leaps and bounds. Those 
who have not kept close account of it will be astonished at what 
has happened on the sea during the last 20 years. The importa- 
tions and exportations by sea have more than doubled during that 
time. To be exact, in 1895 our total foreign trade by sea was 
$1,456,403,388 ; in 1915 it was $3,992,625,475. You will notice 
from these figures that the increase in 20 years has been about 
two and three-fourths times. We have every reason to believe 
that the increase in the future will be even greater than in the 
immediate past. There is every indication of the greatest busi- 
ness boom the world has ever known. At this time the factories 
of our country are working overtime; that is, a great many of 
them are running nights as well as daytime. The only thing 
that hampers them is the difficulty of transporting their goods. 
In many cases it is impossible for the railroads to carry the 
products of our factories, and for many months we have had 
perfect congestion at our seaports. If we had a few hundred 
extra vessels, our export trade would be greatly increased. 

I do not wish to in any way inject politics into this argument, 
but T must say that the Democratic Party is largely responsible 
for this tremendous business, both at home and abroad. The 
just laws which have been enacted since the beginning of the 
present administration have been a stimulus to every line of 
business, 

The shrewd diplomacy of this administration has enabled us 
io maintain the honor and dignity of this Nation all over the 
world and at the same time has kept us out of all foreign wars. 
Our people are devoting themselves to useful occrpations and 
accumulating riches that far exceed the wealth of the El 
Dorado. 

The balance of trade in our faver this fiscal year will be 
about two billions of dollars. I de not think this is going to 
be a temporary boom, but, after we have secured foreign mar- 
kets, the products of our factories will continue to flew there 
for an indefinite time. 

One of the important features of this bill is that all of the 
ships nequired under it shall be considered a part of the Navy 
in time of war. They shall be engaged in regular mercantile 
pursuits when not needed by the Government, but whenever an 
emergency arises the President may call them at once into the 
Government service. This will be of inestimable value if, 
unfortunately, we should ever be forced to engage in a foreign 
war. This is somewhat on the same plan as that now followed 
by the British Government. There a mail subsidy is paid to 
the steamship lines, which may be called at once to assist the 
navy in time of need. It was in that way that England called 
into its service such a tremendous amount of shipping at the 
outbreak of the present war that she was able to convey her 
troops by the million and maintain them in foreign lands. If 
it had been necessary for her to enter into a separate contract 
with each of the owners of these vessels, it would have been a 
very slow and expensive process. Those who are in favor of 
American preparedness must heartily support this provision of 
the bill. 

There is in this country a great organization known as the 
National Foreign Trade Council. It consists of about 50 of 
the leading business men of the United States. They are doing 
au great deal to increase our foreign trade. Recently they issued 
some recommendations to Congress for the purpose of assisting 
the country te secure foreign commerce by building up our 
merchant marine, Their recommendations have been so largely 
embodied in the previsions of this bill that I am going to quote 
them at length. They are as follows: 

1. That Congress establish a permanent shipping board, composed of 


five members, who shall be men experienced in shippimg and foreign 
trade his board shall recommend to Congress such revision and mod- 
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ernization of all United States laws relating to shipping as-it deems 
necessary, and shall permanently discharge all the functions of the Fed 
This board shall constitute a perma 
nent advisory bedy, empowered to recommend to Congress the measures 
necessary for the maintenance of United States shipping upon an 
equitable competitive basis with other nations, always having due 
regard for the maintenance of American standards of living and com 
pensation, and keeping in view the needs of the national defense and 
the necessities of the foreign trade. To this end the board should by 
directed to ascertain the cost of construction and operation, rates of 
interest on shipping mortgages, insurance rates, etc., of American ship 
ping as compared with that of other nations, and it should be its duty 
to determine what iine of ocean carrying trade shall be permanently 
developed under the American flag for the benefit of the foreign com 
merce of the United States, and to recommend methods whereby such 
lines may be rendered possible, in the event of the cost of their opera 
tion preventing effective competition with foreign services in the same 
zone. 

2. That the board bring to the attention of Congress the necessity for 
modifications of the speed requirements of the mail act of 1891 in spr 
cial cases, so that the establishment of mail communications with South 
America, South Africa, Australasia, and the Far East may be considered 
from the several points of view of the cost of operation of such lines 
and of the speeds at which it is desirable that these lines be maintained. 

8. That the board so constituted shall likewise report upon the 
measures necessary to render investment in American shipping safe 
and attractive to private capital, and to increase the present 1 
sources of our systems of credit, as by the establishment of mort 
gage banks, to supply funds to the shipping industry for financing 
the construction of tonnage, and to throw around shipping mortgages 
such protection as to remove — apprehension on the part of in 
vestors regarding the safety of shipping propositions, - 

4, That the President be empowered to suspend the operation of 
such of the provisions of the seaman’s act (applicable to American 
vessels, November 4, 1915; foreign vessels, March 4, 1916), as he may 
consider detrimental to the interest of American shipping, until Con- 
gress, having before it the advice of the shipping board, has revised and 
modernized the United States navigation laws; or, if this suspen 
sion be deemed not expedient by Congress, then that section 15 of the 
seamen’s act be amended so as to eliminate the language test and the 
minimum perceniages of able seamen among the deck crew, substi- 
tuting therefore provisions equivalent to the requirements of the 
British merchant shipping act, and that the requirements of section 
14 and annexed regulations concerning certificated Ufeboat men, ctc., 
be modified in conformity with the 1914 amendment to the British mer 
chant shipping act. 

The seamen’s act, referred to above, was a bill introduced 
by Senator La Forterre, of Wisconsin. It throws more pro- 
tection around seamen than any other act ever passed in 
It goes in great detail inte the various things 
of which sailors have rightly complained in the past. The 
only part of it to which serious objection is made is that which 
provides that 75 per cent of the sailors shall be able to under- 
rr s 
This 
was largely intended to prevent the empleyment of Chinese, 
Japanese, and other foreigners who would work for less than 
half of the American scale of wages. _ 

The part of this bill that will be discussed the most is not 
the part which I consider the most important. That feature re- 
lating to the Government becoming purt owner of merchant 
ships is but a temporary matter and not of far-reaching con- 
sequence, but the establishment of the shipping board is a mat- 
ter of importance to every one interested in our foreign com- 
merce. If this bill becomes a law, it will simply complete the 
regulation of business on land and sea. It will encourage the 
building up of our merchant marine and, I believe, in time will 
be looked upon as one of the most important measures passed 
by the Sixty-fourth Congress. 





Choctaw and Chickasaw Per Capita Payment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In THE Howse OF REPRESEN TATIV ES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I am 
herewith inserting the regulations governing the per capita 
payment to the enrolled citizens and members of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in the State of Oklahoma, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior on June 23, 1916. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING PER CAPITA PAYMENTS TO ENROLLED CITIZENS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TRIBES OF INDIANS 
IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 


The following regulations are hereby prescribed under the Indian ap- 
propriation act appreved May 18, 1916, which reads, in section 1° 
thereof, in part, as follows: 

“ That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to to the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of 
Indians of Oklahoma entitled under existing law to share in the funds 
of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belonging to 
said tribes in the United States Treasury or deposited in any bank or 
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under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may . 
prescribe: Provided, That in cases where such enrolled members, ot n own right 
their heirs, are Indians w y reason of their degree of Indian bleod 11. } 
} t 
i wlong to the restricted class. the Seer the hi vi { 
3 liscretion, withhold such ments and tl pat D 
; such restricted Indians: Provided furt . : of 
“8 enrolled members as provided herein sl! mo any 12, T 
; attorneys’ fees or other debt contracted pr I sage of hereunde: 
5 except that the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorize \ ns « i 
3 30 days after the passage of this act to investigate claims not to ex rnin 
; $1,950 growing out of contracts alleged to be in existen betwee Joh enrolled 
Calvin Gray, William T. Lancaster, Arthur Jennings, and Clyde Jen sha f said 
nings, as enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations, and \ 
Henry W. Blair, Kappler & Merillat, James K. Jones, Charles M. Fech- | held in 1 i I s 
heimer, and Eugene Hamilton, as attorneys, and in cas ich clalms | or 1 the hand 
are found to be valid and the contracts approved in accordance with is the S \ I 
existing law, the said Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, | the sa uch su 1 
; apply apy amounts that may be found due under this paragraph to the lis dia ! 
; aforesaid enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations to the th ' s to \ 
payment of such fee, but the amounts due hereunder to ether enrolled | m { d. and in 
members of the Chectaw and Chickasaw Nations shall not be held in tf Sup 
abeyance to this claim: but shall be paid promptly without reference to | scl i ny t 
a: - > © t i 1 ; 
‘1. Payments hereunder shall be made under the supervision of the 1 it Xa? and ~ 1 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes or such other officers as } d irsing i ! y 
ay be designted by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and by such } ne yr tl ‘ ist 
¥ pecial disbursing agent as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may | all entitled to sh hes t 
ts designate. of each quarte: i 1) al el 
Fe " The payments shall be based upon the tinal rolls of the citizens | quarter, submit 1 ( 
ee of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, as approved by the Secretary | paid during the quarter nd 
ie of the Interior and corrected to date of payment Such peyments shall }| thes egulatio 
cx “ in the aggregate sum of $300 per capita to the members of the Cho 


the department 


taw Tribe, exclusive of freedmen, and $200 per capita to members of thy 
Chickasaw Tribe, exclusive of freedmen. No payment shall be | 


I yo arral 
their representat ol ol to 
John Calvin Gray, William T. Lancaster, Arthur Jennings. and Clyde | payments are being n 
Jennings, enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations, as ‘16. Powers of attorne) 


' 
| 
} 
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} 
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| 
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the matter of the settlement of certain attormeys’ claims against said | viven by Indian to ther pet f hi: 
| 
| 
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however, under these reguiations, of the amounts due in the cases of 


named Indians and of the payment of any money due them under the 
above-quoted provisions of law will be the subject of further and <pecial 
instructions. 
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‘3. The term “ restricted" as used in these regulations shall be held 
to apply to members of said tribes enrolled as of one-half or more In 
dian blood, from whose allotment of land the restrictions as to aliena 
tion have not been unconditionally removee as to every part thereof, 
and the term “ unrestricted” shall be held to apply to all others en 
titled to participate in this payment. The term “ minor” o1 minors ”’ 
as used in these regulations shall include all males under the age of 
21 years and all females under the age of 18 years 
4. Payments due unrestricted adults, in their own right hall 

made to them by official check to their order, except where the; 
under legal disability. 

“5. Payments due unrestricted miners and unrestricted adults under 
legal disability, in their own right. where such persons have legal 
guaraian 


honored 
“17. These payment all be made by check and forw 
tered mail t the p sO ent led to recetve tl 
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required, except that checks not ¢ line th m of $20 
warded by mai 
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or curators, shall be made to said guardians or curators 





upon satisfactory evidence being furnished the officers in charge of the I I 
payment of the appointment, sufficient bond and xved standing of said i ( 
guardians or curators. 1 i 
‘6. Upon a showing satisfactory to the officers in charge of the pay \ 
ment that no legal guardian has been appointed for any unrestri a j 





minor to whom a payment is due, in his own right, such payment may 
be made to the father, mother, or other person having the care and 
custody of such minor: Provided, That in case any male or female 
is married, or in case of an unmarried male over 19 years of age, pay 
ment may be made to said person by official check to his or her order.if, 
in the disecrevion of the officers in charge of the payment, it will be 








1 | l vy : I for Fodder for Machine Guns 
his or her be: t in-erest so to do: Provided further, That all applications 
for a payment due an unrestricted minor having no legal guardiau bear 
the approval of a United States probate attorney or field clerk, if, in 


the discretion of the officers in charge of the payment, such appre 
appears to te for the best interest of such minor. The offi in chs 
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of the payment may, in his discretion, and if he belleves it to 





the best interests of such unrestricted minor, decline to pay the money 
due in such case to any other than a legal guardian; and pending the 
appointment of such legal guardian by the court having jurisdiction, } 
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may temporarily withhold such payment, wholly or in part 
“7, Payments due restricted adults, in their own right, shall be mad: 
to them by official check to their order, except where they a 
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held, wholly or in part. The amounts withheld shall be placed to the | mare PUNE JD, LOE 
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are under OUSE ; | 
legal disabil ty, and except in those cases where, in the discretion of ne FF INEPI i 
the officer tn charge of the payment, the amounts due shonld be with 
credit of the individual Indians entitled thereto, and shall be dis Mr. RANDALI a 
pursed for the benefit of such Indians, under supervision as provided aM on s Sate , 
in department regulations concerning the handling of individual Indian | givell Ine Dy the House to extend 1 t 
money. I insert the followi mito ! 1 \\ / y 3 
“8. Amounts due restricted minors and restricted adults under legal | ¢yjg morning. whicl ood P pet f 
disability, in their own right, shall be placed to their individual credit | ~"" . ie 
and shail be disbursed for the benefit of such restricted Indians under Pes he 





handling of individual Indian money: Provided, howerer, That where 
such restricted minors or restricted adults under legal disability have 
legal guardians or curators, payment may, in the discretion of the 
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supervision as provided for in department regulations geverning the } 
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of said guardians or curators, and provided such ment will, in the | their lives upon the altar of nat il « 
opinion of the United States probate attorney or field clerk, be for the _ 











best interests of such restricted minors or such restricted adults under | None but a poitroon and cow: woul 
legal disability. ds _| rifice if the honor of 1 ee 
“9. Where a payment is made to a legal guardian, original letters of | ..,, . re in full pe sit 
guardianship will not | required, but a certificcate of the probate | (7 “ a eae rere ; 
eourt, bearing the approval of a United States probate attorney, show tion can decide Ww! t e ni ion: inte ‘ 
ng the erson executing the guardian’s certificate to » the duly ap What man in publie life, at o 
° Pp re : ; ¢ +) : — » ] , 
pointed, qualified, and acting x ‘dian of the minor ow h mi said pay- places, can say that he : 
ment is due and that he has furnished good and sufficien ond, will ea . Seiad ‘ ee 
be accepted and filed with the account than are the people themselves i 
“10. The aet of Congress above quoted provides for payments to safe in the hands of the Ame t 
lawful heirs’ of deceased nn mb rs, and no payme nts will be made to And what are the people savit \ 
administrators or executors; but where payments are due any person | : ag ; 
or persons as the heir or heirs of a deceased memb ff any of said | they walk through the sti 
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their own Supper table after they have returned from their | 
dail, ork In one of his speeches President Wilson said: 

I wo doal rather know what the men on the trains and by 
th 7 e and in the shops and on the farms are thinking about and 


arnin or than hear any of the veciferous proclamations of policy, 
which it so easy te read by picking up any scraps of printed paper. 
ho ure expected to sacrifice their lives upon the battle- 
field, the fa und mothers who yield their sons and who 

iehl them willingly when the honor of the Nation is at stake, 

ioukd have something to say about the question of war. 

Two million of the men of Europe lie in their graves as a 
result of the mad war that is still in progress, and yet the honor 
of the nations involved has not vet been satisfied. 

At Verdun 300,000 of the finest men of France, Germany, and 
England lie dead. The toll demanded by European statesman- 
ship steadily is mounting, and the end is not yet in sight. 

Of the 2,500,000 inen who were in the Civil War on the North- 
ern side, more than 1,000,000 were below the age of 21 years, 
and the fathers and mothers, sisters and sweethearts were left 
behind to agonize and mourn. 

It is not the corporations, the landowners, or the captains of 
industry who have the vital interest in the question of war or 
peace. It is not the politicians or orators, the organizations of 
public preparationists or public pacifists that have the most at 
stake. It is the average citizen—the citizen who earns his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, the citizen who loves his family and 
Wants to continue giving that family his support and protection 
who has the most at stake. 

Those orators who ery out for a given course of action in the 
nune of the national honor without having before them all the 
facts that affect the national interest in a crisis merely dem- 
onstrate their lack of responsibility and their callous selfishness. 

It speaks well for the wisdom of the American people that 
they have never elected a President who has been stampeded 
into war by false advisers or critics. 

(ireat as has been the horror of the European war, strong as 
is the desire to preserve the strength of the United States for 
the more civilized purposes of humanity, the American people as 
a unit will be ready to fight and to die if it should be necessary 
to preserve the national honor. 

On the one side in the Nation to-day, as in all crises of the 
past, there are those who, without Knowing all the facts on 
which the great decision must be made, argue for immediate 
action against Mexico, regardless of the consequences, On the 
other side are those who are praying tiat peaceful means of 
protecting the Nation's honor shall be completely exhausted 
before there is recourse to arms and to the sacrifice of the blood 
of American soldiers. 

President Wilson, with all the facts before him, was able to 
win 2a diplomatic victory in the submarine controversy, satisfy- 
ing this Nation’s honor without the frightful toll of war. 

The President of the United States alone knows the facts in 
the Mexican situation. He alone can make the decision that 
will conserve the national interests, While orators are making 
their arguments in public places, the people, by wire and letter, 
nre telling the President that they, who must make the saecri- 
tices nnd who will not ask that some other mother’s son make it 
for them, want peace so long as it is compatible with the 
Nation's honor. 
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Address of President Wilson. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


HON. 


Ix rue House or Representatives. 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. NEEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I inelude 
an address made by President Wilson at Philadelphia yesterday 
before the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Wilson said: 

‘I understand, gentlemen, that you have associated vour- 
selves together in order to promote cander and truth in the 
advertisement of your business. I wish very much, gentlemen, 
that candor and truth might always be the standard of polities 
as well as the standard of business. T do not see how a man 
can devote himself to candor and truth in the promotion of a 
particular business without studying the life of the creat 


Nation to whom he addresses his advertising. T do not seo 
how a man ¢an fail, having established the horizon of his busi 
ness where the great hills of truth lie, to lift his eyes to the 
great multitude of laboring men and striving women who con 
stitute a great Nation like ours, and in the very act of address 
ing them get in his own consciousness some part of the im 
pulse of their life. You can not commend your business to 
people that you do not understand and you can not understand 
the people of the United States without wishing to serve them. 
MUST PUT IDEALS IN ACTION, 

“So I come to you with this thought: America is at a point, 
gentlemen, where it is more than ever necessary that sli 
should understand her own ideals not only but be ready to put 
them into action at any cost. It is one thing to entertain fine 
principles and another thing to make them work. It is one 
thing to entertain them in the formulas of words, like the 
splendid words which were uttered, and give distinction to this 
ancient and historic building behind me, but it is another 
thing to do what these same men did, make those words live in 
the action of their lives. And America is summoned in each 
new generation to renew not only the pledges that those men 
made but to renew the example which they gave to the world. 

“IT am not interested, and I beg that you will believe ne when 
I say that I never have been interested, in fighting for myself, 
but I am immensely interested in fighting for the things that I 
believe in, and so far as they are concerned, I am a challenger 
to all comers. It is important, therefore, since I am in fighting 
mood, to let you know what are some of the things that T do 
believe in. 

WANTS AMERICA PUT FIRST, 

“In the first place, I believe, and IT summon you to show your 
belief in the same thing, that it is the duty of every American 
in everything that he does in his business and out of it to think 
first not of himself or of any interest which he may be called 
upon to sacrifice, but of the country which we serve. ‘Americi 
first” means nothing until you translate it in what you do. So 
I believe most profoundly in the duty of every American to 
exalt the national consciousness by purifying his own motives 
and exhibiting his own devotion. 

“ T believe, in the second place, that America, the country that 
we put first in our thoughts, should be ready in every point of 
policy and of action to vindicate at whatever cost the principles 
of liberty, of justice, and of humanity to which we have beeu 
devoted from the first. You cheer the sentiment, but do you 
realize what it means? It means that you have not only got 
to be just to your fellow men but that as a nation you have got 
to be just to other nations. It comes high. It is not an easy 
thing to de. It is easy to think first of the material interest 
of America, but it is not easy to think first of what America, if 
she loves justice, ought to do in the field of international affairs 

“TI believe that at whatever cost America should be just to 
other peoples and treat other peoples as she demands that they 
should treat her. She has a right to demand that they treat 
her with justice and respect, and she has a right to insist thiat 
they treat her in that fashion, but she can not with dignity or 
with self-respect insist upon that unless she is willing to act in 
the same fashion toward them, That I am ready to fight fo: 
at any cost to myself. 

FOR RULE OF THE VPROPLE. 

“Then, in the third place, touching ourselves more intimuatels 
my fellow citizens, this is what I believe: If I understand thi 
life of America, the central principle of it is this, that no small 
body of persons, no matter how influential, shall be trusted to 
determine the policy and development of America. You know 
what you want in your business. You want a fair field and neo 
favor. You want to be given the same opportunity that othe: 
men have, not only to make known what you have to sell. Dui 
to sell it under as favorable conditions as anybody else: and 
the principle of the life of America is that she draws her vitalit) 
not from small bodies of men who may wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility of guiding and controlling her, but from the great 
body of thinking and toiling and planning men, from whom she 
draws her energy and vitality as a Nation. 

“T believe—and this is the reason I am a Democrat, not 
merely with a big ‘D, but with a little ‘d’—I am all kinds of 
a Democrat, so far as I can discover; but the root of the whole 
business is this, that I believe in the patriotism and energy aud 
initiative of the average man, Some men say they believe in it 
when they act they show that they do not. They show th: 
they think the only advice that is safe to take is their advice. 

: FEELS SAFE WITH MASSES, 


“ Twas not referring to any individual, but I could give you an 
interesting and a very short list of a group of individuals who 
have that opinion, namely, that it is not safe for the United States 
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" to escape from their control. I feel perfectly safe in the 1 ! tl t 
i of the average bedy of my fellow citizens. You 
: feel safe in their hands. If they do not believe in 
not sell anything. If they do not believe in you, you t 
j conduct your business. Your vitality comes from 1¢] 
i it does not go from you to them. The theory of 
: whieh I decline to subscribe to is that the vitality o 
; comes out of closeted councils where a few men « 
poliey of the country. structh c 4 
~ “So, gentlemen, I feel at home in this company, not | »; over 
I advertise, but because I have got princip! that I am } has great 
fectly willing to expose to the public view and because I ! 
to express not only my sympathy with but my admiration for a | to its 
body of men who think it is worth while to get together in | natural 
order to tell the truth. The only thing that ever set any man 
$ free, the only thing that ever set any nation free, is the t le a 
Fi 4 man that is afraid of the truth is afraid of the law of life, | people « 
Ee A man that does not love the truth is in the way of decay and | has had 
: of failure, and I believe that if you will just let the vitality | SP 
that is in you and the enthusiasm that is in you run beyond the | the cost 
confines of the business that you may be interested in, you will has ap 
x presently feel that infinite reward as if the red blood of 2 whole | than $800,000,000 i 
b nation came surging back into your own veins, take ei ana on 
INSPIRING TO BE FREE, complete vee. 

‘Can you imagine, my fellow countrymen, a ivore inspiriug 7 ' ; : : 
thing than to belong to a free nation and make your way among nes om oe 
men every one of whom has the right and the opportunity to | /2¢U°! — 
say what he thinks. Criticism does not hurt anybody. I heard | QPPOSstten col 
an old politician once say to his son, ‘John, don't bothe: y | the United States a 
head about lies and slanders; they will take care of themselves. a> a oS 
But if you ever hear me denying anything, you may make up , {3 ak 
your mind that it is so. And when you see a man wincing a ae 
under criticism, you may know that something hit him that was | | 
so. And therefore when they are saying the things that are |‘! 
not true, there is no credit in keeping your head and not mind- re sid a Ss 
ing it. I have such an inveterate confidence in the ultimate , 


triumph of the truth that I feel, with old Dr. Oliver Wendell a ~ < hongetbg . ee T si 


Holmes, that the truth is no invalid, and you need not mind th — ft ; ‘P 
how roughly you handle her. She has got a splendid constitu- aa , ‘ é 
tion, and she will survive every trial and every labo ; as ee P ee 
WANTS IDEALS IN BUSINESS. =a ‘ ced : eins 
‘Business is all right so long as it is not sordid, and it can proposed and believed tl Hill 
not be sordid if it is shot through with ideals. A man, no mat- | mueh delay and in the near future 
ter how humble his business, can hold his head up among the The improvement of navigation the on 
princes of the world if, as he ought to do, he will think of him- | pant which the Congress has fo 
self as the servant of the people and not as their master; as | the development and. utilizat 
one who would serve and not one who would govern. sources of the navigable rive f the 1 St 
‘I congratulate you, iny fellow citizens, upon the ideals of a | million dollars and no idle and dail 
profession which can lower or exalt business, as you choose, | waste, which may be lawfully joined with it, : ( 
and which you have chosen to employ for its exaltation. I came portance and will contribute as much to the indust 
away from Washington to look into your faces and get sonie of | prosperity of the countr 
the enthusiasm which I always get when I come away from| These two objects of the bill, the iny 
officialdom and touch hand to hand with great bodies of the free with private capital and the develo rf 
American people.” i go together. The investi 
re purpose of improvin 
the concurrent develoy 
Water Power Development. | profit. 
The bill does not provid a 
Publie Treasury or any concession ot prop Cy tel 
SPEECH United States. If permits ripa n propriete 
OF rivers to construct dams in t) { he } 
- . = ~ . water power for manufacturing purpose 
HON. JOHN K. SHIELDS, _ |am necessary tocks and other facilitis 
. mMDpWwh . own expense, according to plan d | 
OF TENNESSED, l by the Secretary of War and ¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Strares. words, the bill propos nethod 
| gation in navigable rivers without co 
Wednesday and Friday, February 9 and 11 (legislative day of | by permitting the riparian proprietors 
Pebruary 9), 1916. | the water power in those sti 


Phe Senate had under consideration the bill (S. 3331) to provide for | . Phe deve loprue nt of the water-pow , 
the improvement of navigation for interstute and foreign commerce, | iS Of no less importance to the people than 
and the development of water power in the navigable rivers of the | our waterwavs. Manufacturs mw befor 
United States. : ge 
ved Sta portation and it is necessary to promote and sur l 
Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, this bill was introduced un- | ecute it to make them possible. Po d 
der what is known as the commerce clause of the Constitution | manufacturing industries Vhateve 
of the United States, Article I, section 8, paragraph 3, confer- | which can be successfully applied in ind pe 


ring upon Congress the power “to regulate commerce with for- | necessarily of great value and bute 
eign nations, and among the several States and with the Indian | country. It has been well suid t! our ¢ 
tribes.” unsurpassed water possibilit - 4 

The power and jurisdiction of Congress under this clause | power in large quantities are the ¢ 
over foreign and interstate commerce is absolute and unlimited, | country will have in future industrial ri ! 
otherwise than by provisions of the Constitution, and includes | of the world. We are now using our co h gen 


trade and traffic and all the means and instrumentalities con- | in quantities that are staggering to the 

. . * i : ; ; 
venient and necessary for carrying on commerce. It extends to | with such matters but with result 
transportation of every kind and authorizes the improvement of | success and ntribut 
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There are, however, some industries of comparatively recent 
invention and discovery which can not be successfully carried 
on with steam power and imperatively require cheaper energy 
in large quantities, which can only be obtained by the develop 
ment of the potential water-power resources of our navigable 
rivers 

Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations of the 
United States, in his report for 1912, estimates the minimum 
horsepower afforded by all the streams of the United States at 
32,082,000 and the mnaximum 61,678,000, exclusive of that which 
can be made available by storage, which is estimated at 
~OO0 0000 O00) more. 

The maximum possible development, exclusive of storage, 


according to this estimate, is distributed in the several States as 
follows: 


North Atlantic States: 
SE 2 SE ee sees ’ 5 ss 971, 000 
New Hampshire_- .: : . ae 295, 000 
Vermont ee Se ee ee 206, 000 
Massachuretts 2 = 2735, 000 
Rhode Island sie peooneaieettsatealsinaiiin caine teas 16, 000 
Connecticut siiarnan esas : 164, 000 
New York : a ; 2, 037, 000 
New Jersey a 127, 000 
Pennsylvania 821, 000 


4,910, 000 
South Atlantic States: 
Delaware _- 
Maryland 
District of Columbia__ 
Virginia__ a 
West Virginia- 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Georgia 
hlorida 


sce sical 15, 000 

ee Sistniiaaidien dain 146, 000 
138, 000 
: 1, 044, 000 

OS snipe. © «aaa 
: pe ae 7 1, 050, 000 
Stineset ad drcsbnsecede Meiedenigibteic aelekow ion ata 812, 000 
ess ip eiies acateccsinaidibslisaeniiicdboas ais. i aS 752, 000 
S 16, 000 


5, 107, 000 


North Central States : 


Ohio -- chee od spi oa arn 215, 000 
Indiana ane 141, 000 
Illinois. 414, 000 
Michigan —— 352, 000 
Wisconsin_- 804, 000 
Minnesota a a = oteenan ina 593, 000 
lowa__ ae io ie ich teieculawik ated tie ek oe eee x 458, 000 
Missouri ‘ ‘ é 195, 000 
North Dakota- 248, 000 
South Dakota 90, 000 
Nebraska ieiaeae : 439, 000 
Kansas etme ° oie i — 323, 000 

4, 270, 000 


South Central States 
Kentucky mi 
Tennessee 
Alabama - 
Mississippi - 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Oklahoma - 
Texas 


‘aiilie 7 : 236, 000 

913, 000 

1, 132, 000 

75, O00 

ead 4 nici Nibdia picabiensarsbistes ancieiamenm iain 2,000 

te ee ainineakisiehaskGhced aia nens ana eee 73, 000 

250, 000 

661, 000 

3, 342, 000 

— ——— 
Western States 


Montana 5, 197, 000 


[daho se Se ee 3, O80, 000 
Wyoming eel ~ ie adnan Gs<icasaicenman iene 1, 566, 000 
0” “See spestiitilanins ‘sili cnaelnab i hennstiailedanias 2, 036, 000 
New Mexico........ 7 pean eae ae ee 527, 000 
INI «cx mscaninpincataaeeiiien a a 2, 038, 000 
Utah indieieaaied Sidabebiianiidinas teliaacgins savenae * ae 


Nevada wieticeciuiens oe 
Washington... -— 
Oregon . 
California 


331, 000 
alist omum La. ate Cee 

‘ 7, 935, 000 
9, 382, 000 


44, 049, 000 


Another estimate, recently made by Mr. George Otis Smith, 
Director of the Geological Survey, fixes the aggregate available 
water power of the United States at 55,000,000 horsepower. 

Mr, Secretary Garrison stated sometime ago before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which had under considera- 
tion a bill similar to this, that the available water power in the 
navigable streams of the United States was 7,000,000 horse- 
power, and that the possible development in the headwaters 
or upper reaches of those streams was 20,000,000 horsepower. 
This estimate is directly pertinent, as the provisions of this 
bill are confined to navigable rivers. While these estimates 
vary considerably they all show the magnitude of this vast and 
valuable natural resource. 

Astounding as the statement may seem, and great as it ap- 
parently reflects unfavorably upon the intelligence, enterprise, 
and progress of the American people, it is nevertheless a fact that 
not more than 5,000,000 horsepower of this vast, valuable, natural 
energy has been improved and made to contribute to the wealth 
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of our people. I will undertake, however, to show that this 
is not the fault of our great civil, hydraulic, and electrical en- 
sineers, nor of those who have ever been willing to invest capi- 
tal in the development of the resources of their country when 
au reasonable return upon the investment and protection of their 
property is afforded, but that it is caused entirely by a false 
policy of conservation which for awhile exerted some influ- 
ence in the Congress and succeeded in placing upon our statute 
books certain impracticable, restrictive, and confiscatory laws 
Which have absolutely throttled and prohibited water-power 
development in the United States, notwithstanding the great 
beneficial results that are known to have followed the utiliza- 
tion of that power by other countries of the world. 

The industrial progress of a country is largely measured by 
the power or energy which its people create by proper use of 
its natural resources and apply to manufacture, transportation, 
and all other useful purposes. The statistics of the Bureau of 
the Census show that the primary power equipment in the 
United States in commercial and municipal central stations, 
street and electric railway stations, and manufacturing plants, 
in 1912, was 30,448,246 horsepower, of which 80 per cent was 
steam power. and that more than one-half of this was to be 
found in the States of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, 
California, and Michigan. 

I have no estimate of the power used in transportation by 
commercial railways and steamships, but the value of the fuel, 
chiefly coal, consumed annually by railroad locomotives, as 
shown by statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is about $243,000,000. The annual consumption of coal 
in the United States for all purposes is shown by reliable esti- 
mates to be about 480,000,000 tons, valued at about 
$1,000,000,000. While the coal fields of the United States wil! 
unquestionably supply the needs of the country for a century 
or more they are not unlimited or inexhaustiblé and the coal 
most accessible and most cheaply mined is being consumed first 
while the price is steadily increasing. The only known fuels 
which can be economically used for the same purpose as coal 
are oil and gas, and, according to the belief of geologists, these 
will be exhausted within a few decades, 

The Commissioner of Corporations, in the report from which 
I have read, speaking of the comparative use ef steam power 
produced by coal and other fuels, and the possible use of water 
power, further said: 

Water power is unlike most natural resources in that it is not dimin 
ished by use, nor is it conserved by nonuse. Coal which is not used 
to-day remains to be used hereafter, but the energy of water, which 
is allowed to flow by unused, neither increases nor diminishes the future 
supply, but it is irretrievably lost. Our supply of coal—the principal 
source of energy—while vast, is not unlimited. The utilization of water 
power results in the saving of coal for future use. In other words, 
the real waste of water power is its nonuse, while its development effects 
a conseryation not a of water power but of our fuel supply as well. 

The importance of effectually utilizing the water powers of the country 
is therefore obyious, The power now (February, 1912) required to 
operate the industrial enterprises and public-service utilities of the 
country (excluding steam railroads and vessels) can be safely estimated 
at not less than 30,000,000 horsepower. Approximately 6,000,00U 
horsepower is now generated by water; the rest is generated from fuel, 
mainly coal, The quantity of coal required to produce a horsepower 
hour in steam varies according to the quality of the coal and the size 
and efficiency of the engines. It is claimed that under the most fsvor 
able condition, a pound of coal can be made to produce 1 horsepower 
per hour. From this minimum the estimated quantity ranges as high as 
even 6 or 7 pounds, Assuming, however, that on the average a horse 
power hour tn steam can be produced by 3 pounds of coal (and this 
quantity probably understates the average quantity of coal required, 
and the corresponding saving by the substitution of water power) the 
power now produced by water saves at least 35,000,000 tons of coal 
per year. This is based on a 12-hour day. 

sy reason of distance from markets, cost of Geveteganens, and other 
causes, it will doubtless be many years before a quantity, equal to even 
the “minimum potential’ water power of the country—32,083,000 
horsepower—can be advantageously developed. It is certain, however, 
that under favorabie conditions several additional millions of horse 
power can now profitably be developed from water, thus effecting a still 
further conservation of our fuel. The millions of water power economi 
cally available but undeveloped represent absolute waste. 

I do not wish to be understood as asserting that the water 
power of our streams, if fully developed and utilized, will 
eover all the field now occupied by steam power and answer 
all its purposes, for such is not a fact. Generally speaking, 
water power is only available in the mountainous sections of 
the country, and in a number of States the quantity is negli- 
gible, while steam power plants can be located anywhere, and 
the power produced in small or large quantities according to 
the demand and the use required. Water power can never 
compete with coal in sections where it is found in great quan- 
tities and cheaply mined or in generating steam for the opera- 
tion of commercial railroads, steamboats, or ships upon our 
rivers and the high seas; nor will it come in competition with 
steam power in the great manufacturing centers remote from 
the rivers. These two great sources of mechanical energy are 
both necessary for industrial purposes, each in its particular 
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field and for the particular uses for which it is best adapted 





and can be most profitably used. There is no contlict between estimated tl ind meine \ 
them when the interests and necessities of the entire country | ¢ se of s a re. % 
and the people of all sections are considered. The great growth om. the ‘ 
of population and unparalleled industrial progress of our coun- | scrieultur rie \ ‘ < 
try nre constantly requiring more mechanical energy and for | defense ninde } <i] i 
3 some purposes cheaper energy in large quantities, which cau and we st prov s ‘ ! \\ 
; enly be obtained from falling waters, our power to do s \ ‘ 
I am informed that there is now wn urgent demand fer air in quant S | 
4,000,000 horsepower of hydroelectric power for manufacturing | the atmospl < 
¥ purposes requiring cheaper power than that generated by steam, | posed of this colorless, o sPONS ¢ 
and that adequate capital is now waiting and ready to be in- | The supply is ; ‘ | . exl . 
vested for its production when our prohibitory laws are so | Modern science te ven o ex dsexne ; 
amended or repented as to allow it to be done by the improve- | processes of fixation th ao ’ 
; ment of private property in and on navigable rivers, as pro- | made atmospheri: 
F posed by the provisions of this bill. Chilean saltpet 
Bs Mr. President, the value of water power has been known for There are two methods or processes for 
x centuries, and has been made to serve the purposes of man in | pheric nitrogen, one called the are process 
g many ways, but by the wonderful discoveries and inventions | eyanimid process, but T will ne ndertake to des ’ 
: of the present age its value and use have been increased almost | Poe, e both successful and each has its speein 
‘ beyond measure and computation. For many years the energy | The fact that nitrogen ean be obtnines un the air in a 
b: produced by it was used by direct application from the water | ties sufficient for all purposes required dat a little less tl 
wheel to the machinery which it operated, and was restricted | Jaif the eost of Chilenn saltpete now well establi 
to the banks of the streams where the power was produced. | Great nitrogen-manuftacturing plants. representing invest? 
The use of water power in this direct and restricted way is of | of many millions of dollars. are in) successful operatic 
great value and contributes immensely to the cheaper produc- | Norway, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy. Jap: 
tion of many manufactured products and would more than | Australia. and just seross our border in the Prev 
justify the development to its fullest extent. But the great, | Ontario, Canada. These countries were all quick te grasp tl 
and I may say the imperative, demand and necessity of the | yalue of this great achievement of modern seience and tl 
development of the water power in our navigable rivers is for | advantage. if net the necessity. of providing t} their o 
cheap power in great quantities for the generation of hydro- | territories an abundant and econon ier supply of) oe sinh 
electricity. have devoted much of their water-power resources to the 
The conversion of water power into hydroelectric cuergy is one | ation of cheap hydroeleetricity for that purpose. Ge 
of the greatest of the many wonderful achievements accomplished | alone lias a hundred million dollars so invested. She J 
by the genius of our great hydraulic and electrical engineers. | an immense plant operated by steam produced by coal, but o 
The electrical energy generated by the falling waters may be | military necessity will permit this, the cost being too great f 
transmitted from one to two hundred miles and distributed over | industrial purposes Practically all the vast quantities « 
thous:inds of square miles of territory without appreciable loss, | explosives now used in the great war rugin 1 Europe 
there to be applied and used for all industrial purposes. The | made from air nitregen, and much be for the 1 facture 
cheapness of its production makes it available for all the varied | of fertilizers. We are importing some that e use from Ne 
uses and activities of this day. It illuminates and heats our way and more from Canada. 
towns and cities and operates manufacturing plants of every | Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pe 
kind. It pumps water to irrigate hundreds of thousands of | I desire to say that the pioneer industry of manufactur 
acres of arid but fertile lands which were before waste places | bitrogen from the air was built in Norwa Prof. Bin 
and deserts, making them produce fabulous crops and to serve | discovered the are process, and if was succes Ivo app | 
almost every imaginable domestic convenience and necessity | Mr. Isom Eyde. They began the mianufeeture of 
requiring mechanical power. It furnishes motive power for | there before the present war and sold much of Ci 
street and interurban railways and is used to a limited extent | in competition with the Chilean nitrate, at a lower 4 
to operate commercial railroads. The industry there has been successful, and they lin 
The greatest hydroelectric development in the United States | faectured nitrates for their own use and for export e 
has been made in the great water-power States of Montans:, able quantities, It is said to be equal to the Chile: 
California, and in the mountainous States of the Middle West, | for all purposes. Norway has some of the great 
chiefly, as I understand, upon streams that are unnavigable in | resources in the world, and the cheap power dey I) 
the legal sense and where the blight of the legislation this bill | bas made this industry possible and profitable 
is proposed to take the place of has not prohibited it. There | Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President eh | 
is one company in Montana with a capital of $85,000,000 which | sources in this country for the successful | 
furnishes hydroelectric power so cheaply that the cost of oper- | of air nitrogen, and they would be developed for that purp 
ating street railways, illuminating towns, and the machinery | but for the unfortunate restrictive leg Ont ! 
of the great copper and other mines of that State has been and | practicable people, calling thernselves  consery; 
is now reduced almost one-half the amount before paid for | ceeded in living enacted some yeurs age Abou 
steam power, making it possible for the current to be used for | Years since the Cyanimid Co. of Atmerica desires 
all domestic purposes. There are many houses in Montana in | 2 plant of this kind in the State of Alabama, the 1 
which fires have never been built. to be about two and a half million dollars, provided 


This company also supplies the Butte, Anaconda & Vacitie | obtain the necessary hydroelectric pow The Cor 
Railway Co. with motive power for its locomotives on a line of la bill authorizing the Alabama Power Co. 1 
150 miles, effecting a reduction in the cost of operation of a dam in the Coosa River in that State to furt 
about 33 per cent. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway | power needed. It was proposed to const 

i 
j 


Co. will soon substitute electrical power supplied by it for | facilities of navigation, at the expen 

steam power with the expectation of a like reduction in oper- | Under plans furnished by the Secret: of W 

ating expenses, but this use to some extent at least is made | have resulted in making sheuck-watet avigation in th: 

possible by the cost of the transportation of coal from distant | for a distance of 30 miles, but because the act did not p 

fields. | for arbitrary Federal control and charges upon the | 
The greatest and most important of all uses of hydroelee- | and property of the company it was vetoed by Pr 


tricity is in heating and operating powerful electrical furnaces | This resulted in the loss to this country of that gr i 
for manufacturing purposes of many kinds, some of which can | and the improvement of the Coosa River without 


not be carried on by any other means. I refer especially to | the Treasury of the United States. The Cyanimid Co. | 
the fixation of atmospheri¢ nitrogen for the manufacture of | its plant in the Province of Ontario, Canada, where i 
agricultural fertilizers. Nitrogen, or ammonia, is the chief | in successful operation, and the farmers of the South sare 
constituent element of agricultural fertilizers, and nitric acid | its product, with the freight charges of a thousiiud mile 

is necessary in the production of smokeless powder and other whereas, had the Alabama Power Co. been i 

high explosives. That which we now use for these purposes is | improve its riparian property on the Coosa Kk the 
obtained chiefly from Chile in the form of nitrate of soda, our have had it delivered at their very doors 

annual importations being about 600,000 tons of the value or; Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my understandins 

cost of $21,000,000. The Chilean deposits of nitrate of soda | plant of the Cyanimid Co. of Atmerica in the Pro eof O 


are the only ones known and all the countries of the world | tario has proved a remarkable finer 
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the few years it has been in operation it has more than doubled 
its capacity, and while the original investinent represented 
$4,000,000, the company now has there an investment of more 
han ten tillions. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The information of the Senator is correct. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there is now a plant for ex- 


tracting nitrogen from the air in South Carolina. It was built 
recently by the Seuthern Power Co. and in successful opera- 
tion 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not know of that plant. I was under the 
impression that there was no plant of this kind in the United | 
States. The one in South Carolina must be of limited capacity 

it has made no impression upon this industry. I am glad to 
rear of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am not fully informed of the extent of 

e ompahy'’s operations, 

Mr. SHLELDS. Mr. President, no more important subject 
can engage the attention of the Congress of the United States | 


than that of devising the means to provide for the farmers of 
our a larger and cheaper supply of fertilizer. While 
fully recognizing the great and beneficent effect the develop- 
vent of our water power will have upon the prosperity of our 
country in general, I frankly admit that my chief interest in this 
proposed legislation is the belief that it will contribute more to 
cheapen fertilizers than any other possible means. 


country 


We hear much complaint of the high cost of living, caused 
by the inereased price of foodstuffs and clothing materials, 
rhe basic cause of this is an increased demand and a dimin- 


ished supply. The production of our lands is not keeping pace 
vith the increase of our population. We have exhausted much 
of the virgin fertility of our soil and it is necessary that the 
plant food which we have been constantly taking from our fields 
for more than a century be replenished. 
by fertilizers containing the well-known elements necessary 
plant life. The countries of Europe use more than double the 
quantity of fertilizer per acre used in this country and 
lnnds preduce crops about double those ours produce with the 
same cost of labor. The American farmer is fully aware of the 
necessity of fertilizing his land, but the cost fertilizers is 
ilmost prohibitory of their use in sufficient quantities. They 
now use annually about 75,000,000 tons of commercial fertilizer, 
costing them about $175,000,000. The greater part of this is used 
in the States east of the Mississippi River, and, perhaps, about 
70 per cent of it in the Southern States. The essential con- 
stituent elements of a complete fertilizer are nitrogen, or am- 


of 





This can only be done | 
for | 


their | 


} hot 
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to keep a store of about 65,000 


tons of Chilean saltpeter on 
hand for military purposes; but as explosives are used in 
war that is a mere bagatelle. We could not manufucture 


sufficient powder from that quantity te last us for 30 days 
in a war like that now prevailing in Europe. When that war 
began Germany had in store 660,000 tons of nitrate of soda. 
This has been exhausted and she is now being supplied by the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, which she had with such w: 
derful foresight provided for within her own boundaries. 
would be the greatest folly of this Government to longer 
upon Chile for nitric acid for explosives for national defensé 

Gen. Wm. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, War Department, in 
his annual report for 1915 to the Secretary of War, in substan 
says that the United States can not with any safety rely upon 
Chilean saltpeter for nitric acid used in explosives, and that 
we should, as European countries have so wisely done, provide 
for adequate supplies by developing our water-power resource 
for the manufacture of atmospheric nitrogen within our own 
borders. 

Mr. Secretary Garrison, in his annual report to the President 
for 1915, speaks of the wisdom and neeessity of the manufac- 
tue of air nitrogen for both agricultural and military purposes 
in strong terms, and advocates proper legislation for the ce- 
velopment of our water powers for that purpose. He says: 

Neither, in my judgment, is there an appreciation of the full extent 
and variety of the uses to which such power can be, and in other coun 
tries is being, put. The misconception is general that the greatest, if 
the sole, use of such power must be found in the usual municipal 
utilities. tut modern sctence has achieved a use for hydroelectri 
energy, which now causes the subject to occupy a place of prime impor- 


I 
T 
i} 


tance in our present considerations ; because, at once and so happily, it 
can be made to contribute to meet our necessities in widely different 
fields——our agricultural and general industrial development and our 
national defense. I refer to the fixation of atmospherie nitrogen 
through the use of the electric furnace, a method of supplying that 


essential element which has passed the experimental stage and, through 


the encouragement of proper laws, has become firmly established as a 

practical industry in other lands. Such a use requires large quanti- 
| ties of cheap power, which can be found only in the use of water 
} power. Every man knows that nitregen is an ingredient of commer- 
| cial fertilizer, but it is much less universally known that nitrogen ts 
fan indispensable element of all military explosive s, and is, therefore, 
| an essential munition of war. 
| Military effectiveness requires ample quantities of the element, and 


monia, phosphoric acid, and potash, the relative proportions of | 


these elements being nitrogen 40 per cent, phosphoric acid 35 
per cent, and petash 20 per cent. It is estimated that the nitrog- 
materials used in fertilizers the farmers 
$75,000,000 in 1913, and it has doubtless been more during the 
last two years, because the price of Chilean saltpeter has ad- 
vanced from an average of $47 per ton to $74 per ton. 

We obtain nitrogen by the use of legumes, such as peas, 
beans, and clovers, and from cotton seed, but with the cheaper 
tir product available all these can be used for more profitable 
purposes. 

We have an abundant supply of phosphorus. There are 
sreat beds of phosphate rock in the Southern and Western 
States, which will furnish us with phosphorie acid for cen- 
turies. It now ascertained that this rock can be treated 
with hydroelectricity, so as to better prepare it for fertilizing 
purposes than the old method by sulphuric acid, without the 
hurtful effects of that process and at about one-half of the 
eost. Potash is found, I believe, almost exclusively in Bavaria, 
and fortunately it is the least necessary element in fertiliza- 
tion, for it is the most expensive used, and is now almost un- 
obtainable. 

With our water powers developed for the manufacture of 
atmospheric nitrogen in this country and the production of 
phosphoric acid, so as to supply these valuable materials at 
one-half the price that we are now paying for them, the farmers 
of the country will be enabled to use double the amount of 
fertilizers that they now use and with the same labor, increase 
their crops of wheat, corn, cetton, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts a hundredfold. 

Mr. President, the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is also 
necessary to supply us with nitric acid for the manufacture of 
high explosives for military purposes and in such industrial 
pursuits as mining, quarrying, and railroad construction. The 
explosives consumed annually in the United States cost about 
$40,000,000, and the raw material used in their manufacture is 
nearly all imported. They are indispensable for all these pur- 
We could make little progress in mining and railroad 
construction without them. In war we would be defenseless 
witheut an adequate supply. Im the past it has been our policy 


enous cost 


‘s 


poses, 


about | 


the proper appreciation of national security behooves us to make pro 
vision for an adequate supply in time of war. Our only present so ( 
of supply is the natural nitrate beds of Chile, which in time of 
might be shut off from us. Obviously in the matter of munitions, e 
pecially where the source is so limited and localized, we should 


i" 





lect no provision so easily available as this to make the country 
self-sustaining. Plants producing nitrogen for industrial purposes in 
time of peace would be a great national asset in view of their availa- 
bility to supply us with necessary nitrogen in time of war. 

The electrical furnace is also necessary for the purpose of 
manufacturing alunsnum, aniline dyes, electric steel, and many 


other valuable products which IL can not deseribe at this tim: 

Mr. President, in the light of these ineontrovertible facts. it 
seems almost incredible that there should be any objeetion to 
legislation which will encourage and permit the improvement of 
our great rivers for navigation and the concurrent development 
of water power for manufacturing purposes, absolutely nex 
sary to the public welfare, and without any expense toe the F 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. President, this stagnation in water-power development 
and manufacture of valuable products which modern se¢ience 
has made possible by the use of cheap hydroeleetricity is not 
for want of enterprise of the American people or full appreci- 
ation of their value. The fault lies at the door of Congress, and 
is chargeable to the restrictive and impractical laws it has 
enaeted within the Inst few years affecting the development ot 
the water-pewer resources of navigable rivers and of all streams 


eN- 


upon the public domain. This bill, however, applies only to 
navigable rivers which, in the sense of the commerce clause of 


the Constitution as defined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are those navigable in fact; that is, susceptible of being 
used in their ordinary condition as highways of commerce over 
which trade and travel may be conducted in the customary 
modes on water; and if it becomes a law, its operation wil! be 
confined chiefly to the great streams of the States of which the 
Mississippi River is the eastern boundary and those that |i 

east of that river. It should not be confused with the Myers 
bill now in the Senate, which applies to streams on the public 
domain where the United States, as proprietor, owns the lands 
necessary for dam sites and has the right to rent them as (‘on- 
gress may deem wise and may direct. 

The power of Congress over navigable rivers is confined to that 
given by the commerce clause of the Constitution to regulate 
ecommerce upon them, which is a police power. The Federal 
Government has no property interest in the waters of thos 
rivers and no riparian rights outside of the public domain. ‘Th: 
waters of the rivers and riparian rights in and along them, sub- 
ject to the paramount power of Congress to regulate commerce 
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on them, are controlled by the sovereign States within wl 
they lie and belong to those States and the riparian proprietors 
to whom the States have granted them. This has been re- 
peatedly so declared by the Supreme Court of the United Stat 


S 


in numerous cases, 2smong which are those of Pollard et al 
Hagan et al, 3 Howard, 212: Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U, S.: 
Hardin v. Jordan, 1441 U. S.: and United States Chandler- 
Dunbar Co., 209 U. S., in which Mr. Justice Lurton, speaking for 
the court, said: 

The technical title to the beds of the navigable rivers of | 1 
States is either in the States in which the rivers are situated n the 
owners of the lands bordering upon such rivers. Whet? } 
other is a question of local law. 

For a hundred years the States exercised their sovereignty 


over the navigable rivers, authorized the construction of dams 
in them and bridges over them, and defined and regulated the 
rights of riparian proprietors in their waters without hindrance 
upon the part of the Federal Government, save the power of 
Congress to order the removal of any structures placed in them 
considered to obstructions to navigation. The Congress 
passed the first general law controlling structures in navigable 
streams in 1890, and by an act passed in 1899 assumed full and 
complete control over these streams, forbidding the construction 
of dams, piers for bridges, or other structures in the 


be 


mn without 

the special consent of Congress. 
In 1906 Congress passed an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of dams across navigable rivers,” which re- 


quired for such construction the consent of Congress by special 
act and provided the conditions upon which the coustruction 
could be made, which it is not necessary to state, as that act was 
superseded by another, passed June 23, 1910, entitled, “An act to 
amend” the former one, but which, covering the whole subject, 
repealed it by implication. This act also required the consent 
of Congress for the construction of dams and prescribes the con- 
ditions upon which they may be constructed. 

These conditions have proved practically prohibitive of 
water-power development in navigable rivers. 
in general terms, require the company making the development 
io construct its dums according to plans approved by the Secre- 
tary of War and Chief of Engineers and authorizes those of- 
ticers to impose such terms as they may deem necessary to pro- 
tect the present and future interest of navigation, which may 
include conditions requiring the company to construct, muain- 
tain, and operate, without expense to the United States, all 
necessary dams, appurtenances, works, locks, sluices, or other 
structure or structures which Congress or those officers may at 
any time consider necessary in the interest of navigation. 

The Secretary of War is also authorized to fix and collect 
for the permit granted various charges, to be paid into the 
Federal Treasury. The rights acquired under the act may be 
arbitrarily forfeited and annulled for failure of the company 
to comply with any provisions and requirements of the act, or 
conditions imposed by the Secretary of War and Chief of En- 
gineers, and the company required to remove the dam and ac- 
cessory works at its own expense, without resort to the courts 
of the country, and the power is reserved to amend or repeal 
the act authorizing the construction of the dam at any time 
without any provision for compensation for the property thus 
destroyed. 

The permit is limited to 50 vears without any provision for 
renewal or protection of the property of the company or those 


all 


who rely upon it for power. The company making the de- 
velopment may at any future time be called upon to double 
its investment, to provide for further navigation facilities 
without any increase in water-power development, and is 


at all times subject to arbitrary charges, exactions, and for- 
feitures, and may be deprived of its property without com- 
pensation, at the will of constantly changing officials. These 
conditions render the right to maintain the dam so uncertain 
and defeasible that no business man will invest his money in 
such an enterprise and capital can not be obtained with which 
to promote it. 
because no one will build mills or factories to be operated by 
power furnished by a company whose plant is subject to be 
arbitrarily forfeited and shut down at any time and certainly 
upon the expiration of the permit. 
eontain no provisions for the regulation of charges for power 
nor any preference in favor of municipalities or public utility 
companies. 

This legislation has absolutely strangled all wafer-power 
development in navigable rivers since its enactment. ‘There 
have been few authorizations and fewer 
under it, the aggregate development being less than 140,000 
horsepower. The great Keokuk Dam, in the upper Mississippi, 


was constructed under a special act granting a permit in per- 


They, speaking | 


It is impossible to market the power generated, | 


ich | 


These acts, strange to say, | 


dams constructed | 
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legislative proposition, and subjects each proje o th 
of congressional action. 

And in a statement before the Tnterstui ('e eree ¢ 
tee of the House in January last he furthe 

Of course, prior to the assumptior { fu bed 
act of 1899 there had been consider levelopt 
those were the days before the growt ured the 
uses of hydroelectric energy, and such « ‘ { 
consisted for the most part of sm ims itior i 
years ago and kept in operation and larged to 1 t il 
inents. They were the ordinary old-time power installatlor 
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Under the first act 25 subsequent enabl acts were p 
these enabling acts only six plants have been con ted, an 
mainder of the permits have lapsed under the time limitati 

! sumably because the projectors could not fh r the t 

| the act. Activity in water-power developme t the 
has increased enormously since 1910, but under the preser 
passed in that year, the applications for permits to const 
navigable streams have been less in number than tl f 
to 1910. Congress, under the 1910 act, has passed only 14 
acts, and only two power plants have been I eted i 
The total capacity of the plants constructed tl 

and 1910 is something less than 140,000 horsey 

And Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the I 
speaking of similar laws applying to stre por the 
domain, refers to their prohibitory character in the 
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Pie pel s who are said to have inspired this prohibi- 
tery legis ion ure now actively and oftficiously endeavoring to 
prevent e ehactment of laws which will unshackle this valuable 
natural resource and permi¢ its utilization by the present 

enerati for fear, as they say, it will fall into the hands of a 
trust, « ently upen the assumption that Congress has not the 
intelligence to properly and honestly discharge its dutiés in the 
premise They seem to think that conservation means tying 


up and preventing the use of natural resources instead of open- 
ing them up for beneficent commercial and manufacturing pur- 
This is a false and unsound policy, for true conservation 
consists in making the greatest use of these resources for the 
benefit of the people. The committee on water-power develop- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Conservation Congress in its report to 
that congress November, 1913, well said: 


poses, 


When we consider also that the development of water power not only 
onserves fuel but directly serves to promote the navigability of rivers, 
we should be very careful how we discourage this triple conservation in 
order to secure other results which we may consider desirable. If we 
do discourage it, we may be antimonopolists or something else, but we 
are certainly not conservationists. 

Water power and the business of manufacturing and distrib- 
uting hydroelectricity are no more subject to monopolization than 
any other property or business, and are as fully protected by our 
stringent and efficient laws for the suppression of monopolies 
and restraints of trade. 

Mr. President, I will now direct the attention of Senators to 
the provisions of the bill presented by the Commerce Committee. 
These provisions are in their nature legislative, contractual, 
and administrative, and all these characteristics must be kept 
in mind while considering them. 

I will at this time only discuss the fundamental principles 
upon which the bill is constructed, without going into all the 
details by which they are to be worked out. 

The United States by the first section authorizes individuals, 
political subdivisions of States, municipal corporations, private 

‘corporations or associations to construct, maintain, and operate 
dams, diversion structures, and accessory works for the im- 
provement and development of navigation and water power in 
and along the navigable rivers of the United States, first hav- 
ing obtained a permit from the Secretary of War as subse- 
quently provided, and subject to the conditions contained in 
the bill and those which the Secretary of War is required and 
authorized to make a part of the permit granted by him. 

This provision is necessary for a workable law for the deyel- 
opment of water power in navigable rivers. A general dam 
bill which requires the consent of Congress to each separate 
project is one in name only. It is not within the power of this 
or any future Congress to control the legislative policy of their 
successors. YXongresses are constantly changing membership, 
and new Members will always have different views concerning 
the improvement of navigation and water-power development 
which would be written in each separate act consenting to a 
particular project, and this would absolutely destroy uniformity 
in legislation of this kind and assure discrimination and in- 
equality in the terms of different permits. 

The delays which occur in procuring the consent of Congress 
by special acts and the uncertainty of what the provisions of 
such acts will be have in the past discouraged capital and 
caused it to seek other investments free from such embarrass- 
ments and will continue to do so. The Congress has conferred 
upon the War Department jurisdiction over navigable rivers, 
and intrusted to the officers of that department the improve- 
ment of them with appropriations from the Public Treasury, 
with full discretion in the location and constructions of dams, 
locks, and ether facilities for navigation, and there is no valid 
reason why these same officers should not be intrusted with 

his discretion when private capital is used in making improve- 

uents. Congress before enacting special acts for this purpose 
has generally referred them to the War Department for a 
report, so far as the project affected navigation, and given 
rreat weight to such reports. This provision does not carry 
vith it any appropriation from the Federal Treasury or conces- 

‘ion of public property, but is a delegation of part of the police 

power of Congress to regulate commerce by the improvement of 
vigable rivers. I think it is now generally conceded that this 
plan is preferable to special acts authorizing the construction of 
dams. Authority to grant permits for water-power development 
upon the public domain has been given the Secretary of the 
Interior and found to operate satisfactorily. The police power 
has also been conferred upon other departments of the Govern- 
iment over matters within their respective jurisdictions with 
satisfactory results. 
It is further provided in this section that, where the power 
io be developed is to be used for public utility purposes, the 
i pert ust be municipal corporation, a political sub- 
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utility 


division or agency of a Stare, or a public corporation 
created under the laws of a State or of the United States, and 
authorized to engage in the business of furnishing water, heat, 
or electric energy for public or private use. The rates and 
charges are subject to regulation by the laws of the State, and 
voluntary transfers of permits and the rights thereby granted, 
except for financing the business of the permittee, are pro- 
hibited to transferees not having the same qualifications, and 
in all cases the transferee, whether the transfer be made under 
a voluntary or involuntary sale, takes and holds the same 
subject to the provisions of the bill and the conditions of the 
permit, in all particulars as if no sale or transfer had been 
made. 

These corporations are more easily regulated and controlled 
by the proper authorities, and it is believed that this provision 
will tend to secure to the consumer adequate service and rea- 
sonable rates, for which purposes there are also several other 
specific provisions in the bill to which I will call attention 
further on. 

The conditions upon which the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to grant the permit are found in section 2 of the bill and 
may be summarized as follows: 

The individual or corporation applying for a permit must 
submit to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers plans 
and specifications for the proposed dam and accessory works, 
and such maps as may be required for a full understanding of 
the project, which, when approved, becomes a part of the 
permit and can not be changed or altered without the consent 
of those officers. The project must be such as, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of War, is best adapted to a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement of the waterway in question for 
navigation and the full development of its water power, and 
for other beneficial purposes and to conserve and utilize the 
water resources of the region in the interest of navigation, the 
necessities of the Government, and the public welfare. 

The Secretary of War, in so far as he deems the same neces- 
sary to promote navigation and consistent with a reasonable 
expense to the permittee, and necessary to preserve and im- 
prove navigation facilities, at least equivalent to those exist- 
ing prior to the construction of the dam, may require the 
permittee to construct in whole or in part, without expense to 
the United States, in connection with the dam, lock or locks, 
booms, sluices, or other structures for navigation purposes, in 
accordance with plans and specifications approved by him; to 
furnish free of cost power for the operation of the same; and 
when the United States shall deem other navigation facilities 
necessary, to convey to the United States, free of cost, such 
part of its lands and right of way through its dams or other 
structures, and permit such control of pools as may be re- 
quired for the same. That the permittee reimburse the 
United States for the cost of the investigation necessary 
for the approval of the plans and for the supervision of con- 
struction; and to pay the United States reasonable charges, 
to be fixed by the Secretary of War, for benefits derived from 
any increased flow of water artificially caused by storage reser- 
voirs or other headwater improvements constructed by the 
United States, to be used in the repair and maintenance of such 
headwater improvements. The Secretary of War may allow 
the use of lands of the United States necessary for the project 
upon the payment of reasonable charges, based on the value ot 
the land ascertained by the rules of law applicable to condem- 
nation of private property for public use. 

The Secretary of War, by section 3, shall have control over 
the pools, currents, and flow of water past the dam and the op- 
eration of the navigation facilities and the power to make such 
reasonable rules and regulations as he may deem necessary in 
the interest of navigation. 

These provisions require dams to be located, constructed, «and 
equipped with locks and other appliances by the permittees at 
their own expense under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers, to be controlled by the Secretary ot 
War, and such rules as he may make for the regulation of navi- 
gation, in all things as when the dams are constructed by the 
United States. The permittee is required to furnish power for 
the operation of the locks and appurtenances without charge 
and pay for all benefits, if any, received from the United States. 
Preferences are to be given applicants for permit equally well 
qualified to comply with the conditions imposed who have first 
acquired the right to divert the waters of the stream by con- 
struction of the proposed dam and have otherwise complied 
with the laws of the State wherein it is located and obtained the 
consent of the State to such improvement. 

The Secretary of War is also authorized to give preference 
to municipal corporations or other political agencies or suldi- 
visions of States and public utility companies in granting per- 
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mits, in so far as it is necessary to protect and advance aa boundaries d « < 

interests of consumers of water power and its products, con- | operating plants 

sistent with the full development of the navigation and water- | quate service, at reas g 
power resources of the stream. There should be no arbitrary | v: erests onsun 
preference in favor of municipalities, for a small town or | \ 


city desiring to develep a part only of the potential water 
power of a great streain for its limited uses, could in this wa) 


ay oe rl 
block the complete development of its recources necessary to | } t ‘ tru 35 
supply numerous other towns and public utilities with hydro- | ate a that { f 
electricity. This matter should be largely left to the discretion | #@Y Wey em aS he fo ; 
: " se a 2 “ee monopoly, or { ‘ \ v tract 
of the Secretary of War. These conditions are intended to, | to jimit the o 


and it is believed they will, uphold the authority of the United | eign nations « \ \ s 


States and protect the interests of the general public in trans- eee oe 
portation in navigable rivers without unduly embarrassing thos Va, a 





who have the right to develop the water power therein The Sherman A t I 
The permittee, by section 4 of the bill, is made responsibk nti-Trust Law, is ample to j t 
bi for all damages which may be inflicted in the construction, restraints of trade of evers 1, but 
maintenance, and operation of dams and accessory works and sol peopl t ( ( t! 
it is provided that the United States is in no event liable fo is cou may b onopolized by so 
them. this section e drastic in its terms than t 
The object of this provision is to exclude all contention thiut written into the bill | e are many well 
the United States can be held liable for such damages on the | Subject who » of tl opinion that the genera 
theory that permittees are its agent in so far as the dams and | tribution of hydroelectricity is a natural monopoly lt 
accessory works are constructed and operated for navigation | Teal protection of consumers consists in stringent p 
purposes. | regulating the service and charges so amply pro’ 
Permittees, when a municipal corporation and political sub- | bill, and which can, under the power reserved in 
division or agent of a State, or a public utility service corpora- | alter and amend the act, be hereafter enlarged 
tion, are authorized to exercise the power of eminent domain and | tions and subsequent developments may, i 
condémn property necessary for the construction of dams and | discretion of any future Congress, be de 


other purposc ; in the courts of the State or in the district court 


public interests 
of the United States in the State where the property is situated, 


It is also provided in section 9 that the bus 


| 

i 
the proceedings to be according to the procedure of the State real, personal, and mixed, of permittees, in 
courts. This provision is only necessary in so far as property is | plants for the generation and distribution of | 
required for the Federal purpose of improving navigation, which | purposes, shall be subject to taxation by thy 
is the only authority Congress has for granting it, and to confer | similar property in their boundaries. This provisi: 
jurisdiction on the United States courts, as is usually done | recognizes the sovereignty of the States to tax the 
where the United States is directly or indirectly interested. | business of the permittees, but excludes denial of 
These corporations, as arms of the States and pubiic cor- | because the company, so far as navigation is 
porations, are by the laws of the States creating them, either | agency of the United States 


by their charters or general laws, vested with the right to Permittees are required to commence thi 





exercise the power of eminent domain when private property | dams and accessory works within two years from the « 
is required for a public purpose. There may have been at one permit and prosecute the work with due diligence and 
time some doubt whether the generation and supplying of hydro- | faith, and complete and put the same in commercial oy 
electricity for light, heat, and motive power to the public was a | within such time as the Secretary of War may ree 
pubiic use or purpose which would authorize the power of | permit, and upon failure so to do, the permit is fou 
eminent domain to be conferred, but it is now well settled that | Secretary of War, through the Attorney General, may ij 
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it is by the adjudications of the courts of last resort of many of | such proceedings in a district court of the United St 
the States and of the Supreme Court of the United States. The | may be advised to enforce such forfeitw j 





! ‘ ‘ "4 eject the perm 
leading cases, perhaps, are that of Power Co. v. Webb, 123 Tenn. | and dispose of and distribute the property, if a iS 
584, in which the opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Grafton | equitable. The object of this provision is to prevent indin 
meen, one of the ablest judges of that State, and that of Mount | or corporations from obtaining permits merely to tie up 
Vernon-Woodberry Cotton Duck Co. v. Alabama Interstate power resources and prevent others from develo} 

Power Co., decided by the Supreme Court of the United States | is a further effective precaution against monopol 


at the present term, in which Mr. Justice Holmes, with his | water powers of the country. 
usual clearness and aptness of expression, speaking for the The bill further provides (section 8) that any ] 
court in holding that the use was public, said: fails or refuses to comply with any of its provisions, o 
: , itions made a part of the permit, or any regulation « 
The principal argument presented that is open here, is that the pur- conditions made : past : ‘ D ee : i ; 
pose of the condemnation is not a public one, The purpose of the | ful order made by the Secretary of War, authorized b ‘ 
power company’s incorporation and that for which it seeks to condemn | shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, on convicti 1 
property of the plaintiff in error is to manufacture, supply, and sell | exceeding $1.000. and the Attorney General m 
to the public, power produced by water as a motive force. In the i en a ge atk 2 
organic relations of modern society, it may sometimes be hard to draw | the Secretary of War, institute proper proceedings 
the line that is supposed to limit the authority of the legislature to | the district court of the United States whe 
exercise or delegate the pewer of eminent domain. But to gather the | whole or in part. is situated. to compel compliance: 
streams from waste and to draw from them energy, labor without ps . = 7 hiss: ees * ie 
brains, and to save mankind from toil that it can be spared, is to | laws and regulations and prohibit further violation 
supply what, next to intellect, is the very foundation of all our achieve- | mandamus injunction or other process; ample juris 
ments and all our welfare. conferred upon that court for the purpose And 
The service, charges, and rates of permittees are, by section | conduct is continued, after final judgment 
7, made subject to regulation by the laws of the State within | criminal proceedings, the court may in thi 
which the service is rendered and where the power sold and | nounce a decree revoking the permit and wind up th 
distributed enters into interstate commerce, and the authorities | of the permittee and decree a sale of all or h p 
of the States directly concerned are unable to agree concern- | property of the permittee, dependent 
ing them, jurisdiction is conferred upon the Interstate Com- | the rights granted, and distribute the proceeds to 
merce Commission to regulate them, according to the procedure ested and make such further orders and decree 
and practice of that commission in regulating charges and rates | justice may require. The United States 
of railroad companies. chase at such sales but will not be required to ] 
In the valuation of the property for rate-making purposes | of the permit granted. The purchaser or | 
the cost of the construction of the lock or locks, or other aids | property at a sale so made will take all the 
of navigation and capital expenditures required by the United | and perform the duties which belong 
States, will be considered, but not the value of the permit 
granted. 


assume such outstanding obligations ¢ 


court may deem equitable in the premises These 

The property and business of the permittee, however, are to be | for forfeiture, for failure to comply with the condit 

in all things subject to the laws and regulations of the State | law, and the regulations made thereunder by the S 
where it is situated and carried on. This seems ample to | War and for the enforcement of such forfeiture, ar 


preserve and protect the constitutional power and jurisdiction 
of the States over all persons and corporations within their 


and will, unqgue stior ably, compel obedience t 
regulations and fully protect the inte 
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The provisions fixing and limiting the time for which per- 
inittees are authorized to maintain dams constructed by them 
and the terms upon which their property may be taken over by 
the United States at the expiration of such time, or by such 
United States may authorize, or the renewal of 
the permit to the original permittee, and the conditions of such 
new or renewel permit, are contained in sections five and six and 
are among the most important in the bill. 

The United States by these provisions grants to individuals 
and corporations the right to maintain the dams and other strue- 
tures, constructed under the authority given in the first section 
of the bill, for the full and definite term of fifty years and 
thereafter until terminated by the United States upon two years’ 
notice, unless, of course, forfeited for some of the causes here- 
tofore stated and the authority of the permittees, as a matter 
of right for such maintenance is limited to the same term of 
lifty years from the date of the permit, the maintenance and use 
of the dams and structures thereafter being at the will and op- 
tion of the United States, 

The permittees are required, upon such expiration or termina- 
tion of the permits, to transfer and convey to the United States 
or to such person or persons as the Secretary of War may grant 
a new permit, all their property, constituting their plant and 
dependent in whole or in part upon it for its usefulness, and 
necessary or serviceable in the distribution of water or the 
veneration, transmission, or distribution of power, which will 
include lands, riparian rights, and all other species of property 
und property rights, upon payment by the United States, or the 
new permittee, of its fair value, together with the costs of the 
lock or locks and other capital expenditures required by the 
United States, and the assumption by their successor or suecces- 
sors of existing, reasonable, good faith contracts made with the 
approval of the authorities having jurisdiction of the same. 
The United States is not required to take over and pay for the 
plant or to furnish a purchaser for it and may renew the 
permit to the original permittee. The permit to the new per- 
mittee or to the original permittee will be made upon the condi- 
tions and restrictions provided for in the bill and such others 
as the then existing laws may authorize and require. 

These provisions are contractual in their character and 
binding upon both the individuals and corporations constructing 
the dams and the United States and its officers, and are en- 
forcible as any other property rights in all courts of competent 
jurisdiction. They remove the most grievous defects in the 
former legislation, that is, the absolute uncertainty of the term 
for which permittees can maintain and use the dams and other 
structures, and the constant liability of their right to do so to be 
revoked by the Secretary of War or subsequent legislation, 
Without compensation for the property inevitably destroyed by 
such revocation, conceded by all to be the chief cause of the 
stagnation of water-power development in the United States. 

It is generally agreed by capitalists who are expected to ad- 
vance the money for construction, and those who will build fac- 
tories to be operated with the power developed, and other 
consumers of power, and those best informed concerning navi- 
vation facilities, that 50 years is sufficient, but necessary, to 
afford reasonable protection to all these interests. The proba- 
ble necessities of navigation during the time can be antici- 
pated with reasonable certainty and provided for in the plans 
and specifications approved by the Secretary of War and Chief 
of Engineers, as is now done in such improvements made by 
the United States, and all possible mistakes are provided for 
by the reserved right to construct further facilities. 

The construction of plans for the generation of hydroelec- 
tricity requires enormous sums of money, often amounting to 
millions of dollars, whieh must be raised by bonds maturing 
in 40 or 50 years secured by mortages on the property of the 
permittees, and a shorter life for the permit, with uncertainty 
of renewal or compensation for the property upon its expira- 
tion would make financing such an enterprise impossible. 

The authority of permittees to continue the maintenance of 
dams after the expiration of the definite term fixed until ter- 
minated by two years’ notice given by the United States, either 
before or after such expiration, is for the preservation of the 
property in the interest of the general public and all concerned. 
Permittees are enabled to keep the plant in good repair, retain 
their customers, and preserve its value as a going concern, in 
Which condition it will be turned over to the United States, or 
the new permittee, with an established business which can be 
continued with — Manufacturers will continue to be sup- 
plied with power for their plants and municipalities with elee- 
tricity for lighting their streets and motive power for the opera- 
tion of other public utilities. If there is no authority for contin- 
uing the operation of the plant it will be shut down, which would 
result in 


persons as ihe 
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great inconvenience to the public served by it. It is believed 
that two years is ample time for the U nited States to provide 
by proper legislation for taking over the plant, or for the terms 
upon which a permit may be granted to a new or the old per- 
mittee. There is no effort to prescribe the uses to which the 
United States may devote the property, or the further condi- 
tions and restrictions authorized to be made in new or renewed 
permits, but all these matters are left to be provided for by fu- 
ture Congresses, as authorized by the Constitution and by any 
amendments that may be adopted, which, in the light of the 
experiences of half a century, nay and doubtless will legislate 
upon them with more intelligence than can be done at this time. 
The jurisdiction and machinery of the courts are broad enough 
to enforce compliance with all these provisions and there will 
be no difficulty in their execution. 

There is no provision in these or other sections of the bill 
authorizing or imposing a Federal charge or rent upon per- 
mittees for the permission to improve and use their riparian 
property by developing water power and there should be none, 
As I have stated in another part of my remarks, the United 
States has no property interest in the waters of navigable rivers, 
and as there are no public lands in the States to which this bill 
will in the main apply there is no constitutional authority for 
making such charges. An amendment providing for such charges 
has been offered, and as I understand others to the same effect 
will be offered I withhold further discussion of this question 
until they are considered. I will, however, call attention to the 
fact that the properties of permittees, real, personal, and mixed 
and their business, are made subject to taxation by the States 
and municipalities within which the dam and plant are located 
as all other property within such State or States. There should 
be no attempt to interfere with the sovereignty of the States 
to impose such taxes by Federal taxation. And further, if Con- 
gress should find it necessary to defray the expenses of the 
Federal Government to tax water-power development, it should 
be done in the general revenue bill and the taxes imposed on all 
such property, that already developed as well as that to be de- 
veloped under the bill. There should be no discrimination 
against property yet to be developed. 

The compensation to be paid permittees for their property 
when taken over or the permit granted to others is its fair value 
at the time, excluding the value of the rights acquired under 
the permit, except that only the cost of the locks and other 
capital expenditures required by the United States will be 
allowed, all of which may be ascertained by agreement between 
the Secretary of War and the permittee or by the courts. The 
committee considered this the just rule to apply, and it is sub- 
stantially the same found in all other acts providing ig com- 
pensation, the words in them being “ reasonable value” or * just 
value,” which mean the same as fair value. Certainly the 
United States does not desire to take the property of its citi- 
zens, nor to transfer it from one individual or corporation to 
another individual or corporation, for less than its fair value. 
This is also a question of importance to the public, as the per- 
mittees may often be municipalities or publie agencies of States, 
and to pay them less than the fair value of the property would 
be allowing the United States or the new permittee to confiscate 
it in part. Furthermore, the contention that the permittees 
should not be paid the fair value of their property, which means 
the price which they could obtain for it in the market if they 
wished to sell and another wished to buy, is only another 
method or scheme for wringing from riparian proprietors who 
wish to improve their property and ask permission of the Fed- 
eral Government to place structures in navigable streams for 
that purpose a charge or rent for such police permit. There are, 
however, I understand, several amendments to be offered fixing 
the compensation to be paid permittees at less than the fair 
value of the property, and I will not elaborate upon the subject 
until those amendments come up for discussion. 

Mr. President, those who favor imposing Federal charges upon 
water-power development, or taking over the plants for less 
than their fair value, seem to entirely overlook the interest of 
consumers. They forget that all charges, rents, and taxes upon 
water-power development and all deductions from the fair 
value of the property when taken over will be considered by 


public-service commissions as operating expenses in fixing the 


| 


much injury and depreciation of the preperty and | 


rates to be charged consumers for the power used by them, 
and reflected in the price of the necessaries: of life manufac- 
tured by those using the power, for in no other way can in- 
vestors obtain a fair return upon their capital invested. 
Charges and deductions of this kind will also prevent the pro- 
duction of cheap power, the very object of water-power devel- 
opment. 

There has been some apprehension expressed that the United 
States or the several States could not acquire the water power 
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developed under the provisions of this bill for publi uses | Widows’ Px . 
before the expiration of the authority and permit | i) 


granted. Such fears are groundless. The United States could 
at any time, in the exercise of the power of eminent dom 
condemn them for Federal uses and the States may do so for 
any public use upon payment therefor of, in the language of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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| 
age of | 
the Federal and State constitutions, “ just compensation.” 
The power of eminent domain vested in the Federal Government 
and inherent in all the State governments applies to all i 
property of every character and species, and the pene tiated 
bodies of these sovereignties can not by any act of theirs ex- |} 
elude from it any property whenever there is a public necessity | 
for its use. 

The general principles of this bill were substantially approved 
by Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, then Secretary of War, in an able 
address before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House, 
January 26 last, when that committee had a similar bill und 
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consideration, which I commend to all interested in this char — a 
acter of legislation. ee on 

The Secretary of War is authorized by section 10 of the bill —- wees ey a ” 
to lease to any applicant the right to utilize the surplus water ee of cahinal 4 = ; sae z 
power over that required by the United States produced by any | or enlist n Ay 
navigation dam constructed or to be constructed and owned by | Stes pe! o , " 
the United States, on terms deemed to be for the best interest oe go Lifter ae } .- D 
of the United States, with preferences to municipal corporations | nothing herein sh: ? 
or public-service agents of States, the rents received to be ap- rene mild < on a AMG Wi 
plied to the maintenance of such dams and further improve- | yisfons of thig act are herwbe coneel. ; 
ment of the waterways in which they may be situated. These | act shall not be so construed a 
leases and the permittees are to be governed by the provisions pas or private. 
of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 13 of the bill so far as | he placed ou the pension voll 
applicable, all of which have been explained and will not be | has been or shall } ‘tel dr 
repeated. This provision is similar to that in the act for the | Se? of her marriage to another person 
improvement of the St. Marys River in Michigan, which was | jftoe divorecd up bee ee ne 
held constitutional and valid in the case of the United States v. | part, shall be entitled to have hi 
Chandler-Dunbar Co., 229 U.S. It does not authorize the United | fell at the rate ¢ t : 
States to engage in water-power development for commercial | weet ry Ke genet oy pe a le ed 1 thi : 
purposes, but simply to dispose of surplus water power created | from the date of { 
and incidental to dams constructed for navigation purposes and | the Passage of thi . wh 
owned by it. and this was held in the case referred to to be | aller emigre ild- 
unob jectionable. years, she shall mn 1 to 

The rights of permittees under present laws are fully pro- | helpless or idiotic hi oe en I 
tected by section 11 of the bill, and this act does not apply to | aaah Sees | f he as wy ee giles p 
them except in certain administrative matters unless they elect | child or children shall ce: ind py { 
to wpply for a permit under the same. Permits to build dams | of this act shall be extended to those \ 
for municipal and irrigation purposes and upon the public lands re ager cer = tar oF . : ~ 7 
are also exempted by this section from the provisions of the bill. | pension under the act of March 3, 1865 


The right to alter, amend, or repeal the act is reserved in | d?aw any pension by reason of their 
section 13, but where the permittees have exercised rights under | samael April 19 Se cee’ secede 
it the same are to be deemed property rights of which they shall | 27, 1905. shall have’ title to | 
not be deprived except as otherwise provided in other sections of | section of said act, to commence from | 





aE i, | im the Bureau of Pensions after the passag 

Mr. President, I have been much interested in this bill us a Bt ect. Tag ietns. wonta thay 
measure applying to all navigable-river States, but my interest | reselutions ot | ary Lo, Is%o, J 0 iJ 
has been greater on account of the very great benefits that my | Since I have been in Congress it } ’ 


own State will receive if it becomes a law. In the navigable | considered it my duty as a rey 
rivers in Tennessee there is now going to waste potential water | for bills which help to take car 


power aggregating over a million horsepower, which can not be | pendent upon them It seems to me that 1 f 
developed under existing laws. | to neglect the soldiers who volunt to 
There is at the Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee River, just | country and not properly take cave 
over our State line in Alabama, a possible water-power develop- | upon them when the help is n 
ment of 600,000 horsepower which can, and I understand will, | the Government should not b misice 
be made in the event of the passage of the necessary legislation. | charity, but a duty that we owe to t 
The dams proposed to be built there will make that great river sacrifice and endured th rash ( \\ 
paviguble from its mouth to Chattanooga, and the hydroelec- | much about preparedn of } 
tricity, generated by a large power of that kind, can be trans- | condition for its defense, and \ ! 
mitted with slight loss to all points in two-thirds of Tennessee, | lars for this purpose, which we all be 
and therefore our people are as much interested in that project | a Government so rich and bount 
as are those of Alabama. Tennessee has the richest phosphate | in the way of preparedness t! 


fields in the world within reach of the power that would | widow, and orphan who ar 
be developed at this point, and electrical furnaces to prepare it | wars, or may be 
for fertilizers will double their value. Indeed, the development | should come 


of our water-power resources and the increase of the value of |} The law now in effect has bev 

our phosphaie fields will add many millions of dollars to the | quent to June 27, 1890, can not receive 
wealth of our great State, and its people are, of course, deeply | ean show that the soldier « ‘ 
interested in these matters. | Army. Most of these men are old ant 


jut this proposed legislation is national in the benefits to be | attention, and the wives who | 


accomplished and affects the interests of the people of all the | many years are deprived of a peus 


States. | to show death directly due to Am 
Mr. President, I have gone into the provisions of this bill with | It seems to me a wise provisi 
more detail than I had expected and will not recapitulate them. | changed and these widows should 
With the statement I have made of the necessities for legislation | have married since that tiny T\ d | 
of this kind and the explanation I have at perhaps unpardonable | a woman at 70 years of age af 


length mude of the provisions of the bill, I now submit it to the | ing, and if sickness or other mis! 
Senate. tunable io take care of ' } 
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assistance. I know of my own personal knowledge of a num- 
her of widows of soldiers who are old and poor, without any 
means of support, and who, married since June 27, 1890, are 
now compelled to earn their living by hard labor. It seems 
me that such conditions among the widows who married 
honorably discharged soldiers who fought in the defense of 
thet country should not be permitted to continue. The increase 
of the pension to $20 per month will give some further relief 
io these widows, who are old; and yet, when I think that $20 


to 


per month amounts to but $240 a year, for living in times like 
these, does not afford anything except the actual require- | 


ments to keep soul and body together. Ours is a rich country, 
and we can well afford at this time to pay a reasonable amount 
to the wives. of the soldiers and those dependent upon them. 
Such action on the part of the Government will be an inspira- 
tion to the young men of our country who volunteer for enlist- 
inent—to know that the Government will provide for them in 
case of old age, disease, or injury, and to those who are depend- 
ent upon them. With war now imminent in Mexico and the 
President calling upon the young men of the country to volun- 
teer for service in behalf of the Government, we could not find 
i better time to pass this bill than now. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his second inaugural address, stated the 
duty of our Government in its treatment of the soldiers and 
those dependent upon them when he said: 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves, and with all nations. 

President Lincoln did not propose to let us forget the valuable 
services these men had rendered to our country, and his thought 
was when the war had closed it became our solemn duty to take 
care of them. 

Women are just as patriotic as men. Though they do not 
xo to war, yet they are called upon to give up their fathers, 
husbands, and sons to fight the battles ef the country. When 
they say goodbye to the one dear to them who enlists, they do 
not know that they will ever see him again. They remain at 
home to take care of the family and keep the home. The small 
tumount paid our soldiers in time of war is not sufficient to sup- 
port a family, so they must depend on others if unable to take 
care of themselves. Our Government has been liberal in its care 
of soldiers and those depending on them, and I hope it always 


will be. I shall continue to support such legislation which will 
assist them. It is to be regretted that any Member of this 


Ifouse should try to make political capital out of any bill of this 
kind. It should be the patriotic duty of all to see that these 
widows are properly cared for. There may have been Members 
of both parties who voted against similar bills in the past. Iam 
not here to criticize them for doing so. Each Member must 
vote as he believes best. I feel that the people I have the honor 
to represent indorse a liberal policy toward the soldiers and 
those dependent upon them. Let us not forget those who have 
endured the trials and hardships resulting from service in 
defense of their country’s flag or those who are left dependent. 





Compensation to Certain Families of the Conscripted Forees 
of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PBNNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916, 
On the bill (IH, R, 16734) to pay to certain families of the men of the 
drafted forees of the United States a sum of -meney for their. main- 


tenance during the term of service of such drafted men in the service 
fr the United States. 


ol 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if we are to 
snatch a hundred thousand or more of our young men away 
from their gainful employments and send them out on an errand 
not of their choosing there is but one thing to do, and that is 
the very thing we are proposing to do in this liberal measure. 
We should step in and take care of those who are dependent 
upon them and who must cruelly suffer when their natural sup- 
port is withdrawn, as it has been withdrawn by the drafting of 
the militia into the service of the United States. 

This is all a matter of course. We can not leave the wives 
and children of these men to the unhappy chances of charity. 
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| upon me is the apparent folly of it all. 








It is as much our duty to look after their welfare as it is to 
look after the welfare of the men in the field. If we take the 


| latter and send them afar from their homes, leaving the latter 


unprotected against the wolf of hunger, we are bound in justice 
and in mercy to step in and take the place, as far as we may, of 
the fathers and sons who are no longer permitted to discharge 
the duties of the breadwinner. 

But it seems unnecessary for me to speak at any length re- 
garding this obvious obligation. The thought which presses 
Why have these scores 
of thousands of young men been taken away from their usual 
pursuits and sent hurrying to the Mexican border? Was it be- 
cause an invasion was threatened? No. The people of Mexico 
as such have had no designs upon us. They have been friendly. 
The last desire in their hearts would be for a breach with this 
powerful Nation. It is true that a few Mexicans have been mak- 
ing raids into the territory of the United States. These were 
irresponsible bands. They no more represented the Mexican 


| people than the Jesse James gang, which once made a raid into 


Mexico, represented the people of the United States. As a 
matter of fact, these bands were made up of enemies of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. They were marauders who are believed to 


| have been bent for their own sinister reasons on embroiling the 
| Mexican Government in a war with this country. 


And it is 


| flatly charged by that Government that the marauding bands 


were financed and supplied in large measure from this side the 


| border by selfish American interests, which likewise have sought 


to bring on armed intervention in Mexico. 

The policing of our border might have been earried out by 
the Regular Army if its forees had been properly disposed ; but 
for reasons not quite clear these forces have been very widely 
scattered. They have been dispersed from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines and from Hawaii to the Canal Zone, where they were not 
needed, instead of being mobilized at the points along the south- 
ern border where they were needed. Perhaps there may be an 
explanation for this curious circumstance, but it is yet to be 
given. It is clear that if the 120,000 men making up the Regu- 
lar Army had been posted along the border and had been more 
on the alert than the garrison at Columbus seems to have been 
the night of the Villa raid in March, there would have been 
little trouble in keeping bandit bands from crossing into Ameri- 
can territory, and, of course, there would then have been no 
occasion for conscripting the militia into the service of the 
United States, 

It is plain that if the garrison at Columbus had been really 
on guard the bloody affair which actually happened could not 
have occurred. There was ample warning of the approach of 
the Villista horde. The Mexican authorities themselves had 
apprised the Americans of the threatened raid. Yet at Colum- 
bus there were no outposts, no sentries, no preparations at all 
for the thing which happened. Apparently the soldiers were 
soundly asleep and the officers were absent from their quarters. 
Yet it was the Columbus raid which culminated in the punitive 
expedition, which seems to have been undertaken without a 
full understanding with the Mexican Government. 

However, this expedition might have occasioned little, if any, 
trouble if it had not seemed to the Mexicans to lose its original 
character and to forget its original purpose, The Mexicans 
complain that it took on the aspects of an army of occupition. 
It very soon dispersed the bandits it set forth to punish. But 
it made no sign of withdrawal. On the contrary, it proceeded 
farther and farther below the border, occupying towns as it 
went. It was inevitable that its operations should bring it 
sooner or later into conflict with the Mexican forces. It would 
not be in human nature for an expedition of this character to go 
unchallenged by the people whose soil was thus invaded. And 
the Carrizal incident came as a matter of course. It was bound 
to come. It could have been avoided only by the avoidance of 
a course that led infallibly in that direction. 

Let us for a moment put ourselves in Mexico's place. Let 
suppose that a horde of American bandits had crossed into 
Mexican territory, had shot up a Mexican town, had killed a lot 
of Mexican soldiers, had run off a lot of Mexican horses; and 
had then returned into Texas or New Mexico or Arizona. And 
then suppose a Mexican punitive expedition had taken a cold 
trail in pursuit of the bandits without gaining the full permis- 
sion of the Government of the United States. Suppose this 
punitive expedition had carried with it field artillery and all the 
accessories of an army of occupation. Suppose that after it 
had caught up with the bandits and had killed or dispersed 
them it had kept on, penetrating farther and farther into Ameri- 
can territory and establishing military bases as it proceeded. 
Can you conceive that this precedure would have been welcomed 
by the American people? Can you imagine it going unresente+! 
and unchallenged? Can you believe that all America would 


us 
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not have been up in arms and bent on repelling the invasion? | as well as they did something ab ‘ 
It is to be doubted whether such an expedition, even though | a he navies of the worl 
fully countenanced by the Government of the United States, | \ respect to the Navy 
yould have been allowed to get very far without encounterii ge Phis bill modifies the .! vy ‘ 
a popular uprising that would have swept it back upon its own | gress to such an extent th; i is so int 
soil. ; 1h here Who oppose he enormous reys 

Yet we have seemed to marvel that Mexicans have felt dis inal program is justified in supporting It is so 
turbed by the presence of 15,000 armed Americans upon their | ably better than the erniative present \ Rep 
soil. We have been disposed to feel a sense of outrage because | of the committee and « iw PTouss . ‘ 
they have dared to reveal their resentment. Our national spirit | Democrat here to vote az st : eC] 
has blossomed forth into warlike demands because Carranza has | and, in order to d 1M CLISUN 
suggested that, their mission fulfilled, our troops should be re- | pending bill strikes dre 
ealled. And because Carranza has ventured such a suggestion | naughts, substituting ther { ‘ dl SO « 
and has insisted that our forces should turn back, we have con- | nates the five-year featrure ( s le fe ; 
centrated upon the Mexican border a great army that can crush | the program first submitted. Tt « eH 
him if that step should be considered the logical one to take. | national peace and disarmament prope 

Fortunately, however, the President has indicated that the | to its merits. It refuses to tie up the Go 
conquest of Mexico has no place in his plans. “The easiest | yeur authorizat wd appropriatio 
thing is to strike,” he said in his New York speech. “The | would impose upon the people a burden of ] 
brutal thing is the impulsive thing. No man has to think | 000,000, but leaves such legislation each year to the 4] 
before he takes aggressive action; but before a man really econ- | snd wisdom of Congress. The Naval Affairs Com e sl 
serves the honor by realizing the ideals of the Nation he has to} both wisdom and courage in refusing to recommend d 
think exactly what he will do and how he will do it.” And then | naughis. The evidence of the ival experts and offices 
he udds: “Do you think the glory of America would be en- |} their daily testimony for the last several months befor 
hanced by a war of conquest in Mexico? Do you think that any | naval committee was overwhelming that the Navy's nee 
act of violence by a powerful Nation like this against 2 weak capital ships were fast battle cruisers and not dread 
and distracted neighbor would reflect distinction upon the an-} It was the consensus of opinion of such experts and officers thi 
nals of the United States?’ Further along in the same lofty | if we were to have by the bill (we, or four, or five, or six capit: 
deliverance we find him saying: “I have constantly to remind | Ships they should all be fast battle cruisers and t dren 
myself that I am not the servant of those who wish to enhance | naughts. The Navy has not a single battle cruiser 
the value of their Mexican investments; that I am the servant | has, built, building, and authorized, 19 dreadnaughts 
of the rank and file of the people of the United States.” IT must say candidly to the Hlouse that if the Senat 

Those who have wished to enhance the value of their Mexican | this bill dreadnaughts or other capital ships, or puts 
investments have been insistent on intervention. In a very large | five-year feature, 1 can not support it 
measure they have been responsible for the circumstances which All of the advocates of ° preparedness, Lo les 
have attended the situation on the border and below. But the | Capitol, except the wild, rantankerous jingoes, only claim 
President now reminds them and reminds himself that he is not we should have a Navy second to that of Great Britain. E 
their servant, but rather the servant of the rank and file of the | the Navy Leaugue—a so-called “patriotic society organized | 
people of the United States; and the rank and file do not want | the Steel Trust—the Bethlehem, Midvale, and Carnegie steel 
war. They have a noble passion for peace. They hate the very | and armor-plate Companies, and other munition maker 
thought of conquest. They love liberty and they know they can | its sister “ patriotic society,” the National Security League, « 
not retain it for themselves if they deny it to others. They are | mand only, in the language of this resolution, “ that the Amer 


heart and soul with President Wilson when he declares in favor | can Navy should at once be restored to the position of seco: 


of reason and justice rather than of foree in dealing with | naval power.” 
Mexico, They will applaud him for the high stand he has At the last session's hearings Adiniral Fletcher, con 
taken against intervention. And they will rejoice when the last | of the Atlantic Fleet, the highest maval officer eN 
of our armed men has come out of Mexico and is again on our | declared that we did not need a Navy as large as that of Gre 
own soil, Britain, and that naval officers did not advocate the builk o 
such a Navy. Admiral Vreeland in 1915) testified tl 
country did not require a Navy as large as Great B 
Nayal Appropriation Bill. l he ouve rood nna which T naive het the time lo vo 
— | Secretary Daniels in his testimony before the Navy Com 
IpDnWnhWo last year said that nobody in this country expected « 
SPE i ¢ i 1 Navy as large as that of Great Britain, because it w 
| hecessary. The minority report of the Republican mei 
- Y - Tr . the committee on the pending bill detiuaids only that ¢ N 
II ON e CLA U DE k I Cc H | \ . | be pentaned te sectnd aed 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, So, then, we have it that the demand of the extre 
| paredness ” advocates in and out of the House even thr 
In rue Houser or Representatives. | traflickers and their “patriotic societi s that we shi 
| have only a Navy second to that of Great Brita th 
Monday, Way 29, 1916. | rior to that of Germany, as she ha ] 
The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union foreign power except Great Britain. 
had under consideration the bill (If. R. 15947) making appropriations | Now, gentlemen, is it not strange tliat 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for a man has referred to the fact that at the hearings 
other purposes, aoa ; ; ; 
the overwhelming, the conclusive, the undisputed proof 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I never did love to talk much | naval officers and experts and the Seeretary of 
in the House, but I regret exceedingly that my time is so lim-| that then our Navy was stronger and supe 
ited now that I can not on this occasion have the opportunity to Germany or France or Italy or Japan, and it « N 
present the views of those, including myself, who have not been | superior to any navy on earth except that of Great Brit 
dominated by the preparedness hysteria, which seems to have When the Secretary of the Navy was testifying he \ 
seized the country and the House. | Fletcher, the head of the Atlantic Fleet, and Capt. Wit ( 
While I believe the present bill carries many millions more of | and Admiral Badger were testifying that our Navy wa ip 
appropriations than the needs of the Government or the country | rior to that of Germany or any other nation except England 
really demand, I shall vote for it. hysteria of “preparedness” had not seized 
I was and am opposed to the original program which was pre- | ing grip the Navy Department and the Ho 
sented by the Secretary of the Navy and the administration to Not only did Secretary Daniels, Ac 
Congress. That program was made, perhaps, upon the advice | mander of the Atlantic Fleet, a1 did come 
of naval officers who did not have men who knew something fany sea power would have to do the fig Cay Wi 
about the Navy of this country and the navies of the world to | halter, and Admiral Badger « et 
cross-examine them in the presence of the President and the} perior to any navy on earth except Gr | 
Secretary of the Navy. This bill has been framed and prepared | tinguished leader of the Republir H 


after five months of hearings by the Naval Committee, of naval | this floor that we at that 
experts and officers, under cross-examination of men who knew! nayy of the worl 


lL except Gre I 


LIT] SS 











J herspoc d Mr. Henstry and many otl 

cre ! Republic to cut down the program of last year 
1 lt to one, Not only that, but the dis- 
tit 1 gentler of Michigan, Mr. KeLiey, a leading mem- 
ber of tl Naval Committee, whé made a speech Saturday for 
the ) 1 presented by his party, a program five times | 


‘ssion and more than six times as large 
nacted into law by his party, declared on 








the tl t session that Admiral Fletcher testi- 
had Navy superior to that of any nation in the } 
vorld pt Great Britain, and he agreed with him. 
Vv used our Navy, since this testimony and evidence 
' ifs superiority, to fall behind that of Germany? Since this 
stimony we last session authorized the biggest building pro- 
ra in the history of the country. Germany since the war 
egan has lost 87 warships, with a tonnage of 300,000, more 
han she has ever built in any five years of her history, more 
than this country could build in five years. And yet with a 
building pregram by us larger than ever before in the history of 


nt, and 


the Governnk vith Germany losing 300,000 tonnage by 
this war, thin she could replace in five years, we have 
the proposition by t minority here to increase that large pro- 
of last from $55,000,000 to $272.000.000 in order to 
begin to make us equal to Germany. 

In face of the fact that the overwhelming, undisputed proof 
last session was that our Navy was the second in rank among 
the naval powers, superior to that of Germany and all others 
except that of Great Britain—exactly what our “ preparedness ” 
advocates claim they want to make it now—and that since then 
we authorized the biggest constructive program in our history, 
and the navies of Germany and other countries have been weak- 
ered by the loss of ships during the war, it reckless 
folly for us to be supporting the big increase of appropriation 
carried in this bill and almost criminal to support the fabulous 
inerease proposed by the minority on the ground or pretext that 
our Navy should be restored to “ second place.” 

[ do not know that, being a Democrat, I ought 
but I reckon the truth ought to be known. One of the biggest 
officers in the Navy Department, and I believe he is as great an 
official as the Navy Department has, testified before the Naval 
Committee that the program which they submitted for this Con- 
gress to approve by enactment was prepared largely on account 
of the “preparedness” sentiment that had grown up in the 
country, und not so much in view of the real needs and require- 
ments of this Government or the country. I have had Demo- 
crats to whisper to me, “ It’s good politics for our party to advo- 
cate this ‘ preparedness ’—big navy and big armies.” I have 
said to them, “ Gentlemen, all of us, from the President down, 
helieve that this is a nonpartisan question, and it ought to be, 
and it ought to be for one’s individual conscience and judgment 
from the facts and evidence as he sees them. If we try to make 
polities out of it to catch these war traffickers, jingoes, munition 
plants, and their ‘ patriotic societies,’ the Republicans are just 
smart enough to outbid us every time.” [Applause and laugh- 


he 
h 


fram year 


seems a 


to repeat it, 


ter.} And they have outbid us to the tune of over $100,000,000. 
I want to throw out this suggestion to the Democrats here and 


elsewhere that it is a vain hope and undertaking for the Demo- 
eratic Party to attempt by legislation to get the vote and in- 
fluence of the big interests in this country, because the Repub- 
licans will outhid us and beat us to it every time, although we 
might have a few months’ start of them. [Laughter.] 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, at the last session 
said that the program which the administration then presented 
to Congress if annually pursued was all that the needs of the 
country and the Government required, and he was dead right 
about it, for that was all that we did need or require, so far as 
capital ships were concerned. 

Admiral Fletcher testified then that he could not think of a 
better way to supply the needs and requirements of the Navy 
and the country than to adopt such a program as the Secretary 
of the Navy proposed. Mr. Chairman, I want to let the tax- 
payers of this country know——— 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 
that the five-year program? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. FARR. I would like to ask the gentleman if that was the 
five-year program? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I 
last session. 

Mr. FARR. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The five-year program was the one submitted 
at this session. 

Mr. FARR. That would reduce us to fourth in five years. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is not a naval expert in the world who 
ean come and give any facts sustaining the gentleman’s state- 


Was 


was referring to the program 


submitted 
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er Demo- | ment, and he is the only man in the world with audacity enough 


i =! 


to make such a statement. 

Mr. FARR. Every naval expert before the committee says so; 
every one of them. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 
this hysteria—— 

Mr. FARR. Is the President affected with hysteria? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And get away from the influence of the an 
plate companies and the shell companies in our States, we « 
see the real facts. How can they say that it has dropped t 
third or fourth place when last year these naval experts and t! 

Secretary of the Navy and Mr. Mann and Mr. Kettey all de 
clared that then we had a Navy superior to any in the world 
except Great Britain, and since the war began Germany, 
next largest of foreign navies, has lost 300,000 tons, and sine 
then we authorized the largest building program in the history 
of the country? In the two or three minutes remaining I desi 
to remind the taxpayers of the country—— 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; talk to them a little bit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That if this preparedness hysteria does 1 
subside, and Congress pursues for three years the military 
program already passed and the naval program proposed in this 
bill, modest as it is as compared with the program first sub 
mitted to Congress, or with the proposition of the Republicans 
from their pockets will be wrung more taxes annually for tl 
Army and Navy alone than were collected from all sources oj 
taxation last year. From the tariff, income tax, internal re 
nue—tobacco, whisky, and so forth—and the emergency revenu: 
act we collected last year $625,456,000. If we do not return to 
sanity, in three years we will be expending on our Navy and 
Army alone $650,000,000—over $150,000,000 more than any nation 
on earth ever expended on its navy and army in times of peace 
And the taxpayers must pay every dollar of these enormous 
appropriations. 

When they begin to pay they are going to ask and find out 
what “ preparedness ” means. 

Tho CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman nas expired. 


Not one so testified. If we can get rid 


in 


The Oregon Primary Election. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CLIFTON N. McARTHUR, 


OF OREGON, 
In roe Houser or Represenvrarives. 
Priday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, when my dis 
tinguished and esteemed friend the gentieman from Alabam: 
[Mr. HEFLIN] was enlivening the House with a discussion o 
current politics, he stated that Mr. Charles E. Hughes was th: 
nominee of the political bosses, whereupon I inguired as i 
whether or not the gentleman from Alabama had heard of the 
results of the Oregon primary election on May 19, wherein | 
declared Mr. Hughes to have received four times as many votes 
as Mr. Wilson. I wish at this time to correct my statement as 
to the relative size of the vote received by Mr. Hughes and Mr 
Wilson, as the former did not receive “ four times as many ” 
the latter. In the excitement caused by the eloquence of my 
friend from Alabama I forgot the exact figures, but I have sinc 
looked them up, and wish to insert them in the Recorp. 

The vote, as furnished me by the secretary of state of Orego 
was as follows: 





Theodore B. Burton (Republican)..-...-------------------- 10, 598 
Albert B. Cummins (Republican) ~.-.--------~---~--------- . 27, 558 
SOROS TER. UN NID ncn cereccqrerngen dite teinconen epennciigngiomeimnen 56, 764 

Total Republican vote. ..ncsisnrccdpdeincnsinwemsns 94, 915 
eo fi ae eee ee 27, 89S 

OGRE TaeRCPRENS COG nsec ctd ceed ibn ine 27, 898 
Theodore Roosevelt (Progressive) (name written in)_.--.--~- 258 


Total Progressive vote....____...__-- ee. ee 258 


Mr. Hughes’s name was put on the ballot by petition of hi- ; 
Oregon supporters, but he requested the secretary of state t 
remove it, as he was not a candidate. The secretary of stati 
attempted to comply with the request, but one of the Hughes 
petitioners instituted mandamus proceedings against that ofli- 
cial and the supreme court of the State decided that the people 
had the right to make Mr. Hughes their candidate by placing his 





: 
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name on the ballot, and that their rights in the matter were structive neighbor would reflect 

superior to his own wishes. No organized campaign was made | of the United States? 

for Mr. Hughes, but there was a popular uprising for him and he | FULLY REALIZES 

swept the State, carrying every one of the 35 counties. He | ‘Do you think that it is our duty to carry s 

received a clear majority of 18,613 votes over the combined vote | point of dictation into the affairs of another peo} 

of Mr. Cummins and Mr. Burton—both high-grade men, fully | 4¢ Amoriea are vitte . plain upon ever; eee alta 

capable of filling the great office of President of the United | )jcory : . : 

States. He received more than twice as many primary votes | iat ecend wou ia kad Mie ede = 

as did Mr. Wilson, who carried Oregon in the general election | y am. I do not own the Government of the United States, « 

four years ago. . . : . for the time being. I have no right in the use of it to ex 
I mention these figures for the purpose of showing the great | my own passions. 

undercurrent for Mr. Hughes among the people of my State. I | “¥ have no right to express my ow! : a and 

believe this feeling to be general throughout the country and 


| velopment of America if those amb 
therefore can not agree with the gentleman from Alabama when | 


the ambitions of the Nation itsel 
he states that Mr. Hughes is the nominee of the political bosses. 


TELLS OF PEACE LETT? 





“And I have constantly to remind 


Address of President Wilson Before the Press Club in New | S°hyant of those = _ - enhance the value ot rM 
‘ > ican investments, at am we Sserval ( 
York City June 30, 1916. the people of the United States. 
fees a ‘I get a great many letters, my fellow citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS tant and influential men in this country, but I get a great 
OF other letters. I get letters from unknown men, from hu 
? _—— . a } women, from people whose names have never been heard 
qT Q N ® M A R [' I N D ° I: O Ss [ I li ; never will be recorded, and there is but one praye. 
; oe these letters: ‘Mr. President, do not allow anybody to 4 
OF ILLINOIS you that the people of this country want wat 
In tie Hovsr or Represenratives. QUOTES RAILROAD E} 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 1 Ot c8 s Wain yesterday and anf was 


the engineer he said, in an undertone, ‘ Mr. Presice 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend | of Mexico.’ And if one man has said that to 


my remarks in the Recorp | beg to insert the speech made by } have said it to me as I have moved about the counts 
President Wilson in New York before the Press Club in that | “If I have opportunity to engage them furtle 
city. tion, they say, ‘Of course, we know that you ¢: 
President Wilson said: | the circumstances of the case altogether, and it ma 
“TI realize that I have done a very impudent thing; I have | sary; but for God's sake do not do it unless it is necess 
come to address this thoughtful company of men without any | “I am for the time being the spokes: f 
preparation whatever. If I could have written as witty a gentlemen. I have not read history without observing that 
; speech as Mr. Pulitzer, I would have written it. If I could | greatest forces in the world and the only p 
: have written as clear an enunciation of the fundamental ideas | the moral forces. 
' of American patriotism as the mayor, I should have attempted LITTLE ACCOMPLISHED BY 
it. If I could have been as appealing a person and of as feel- | ‘We have the evidence of a very competent 
ing a heart as Mr. Cobb, I would have felt safe. | : 


the first Napoleon, who said that as he looked ba: 


“If I could have been as generous and interesting and genuine | gays of his life upon so much as he knew of hu 


as Mr. Colby, I should have felt that I could let myself go with- | 


s : | had to record the judgment that force had never a 
out any preparation. But, gentlemen, as a matter of fact, [| anything that was permanent. 
have been absorbed by the responsibilities which have been so | & porcee will not accomplish anything that is ] éJ 
frequently referred to here to-night, and that preoccupation has | tyre to say, in the great struggle which is going on on tl 
made it impossible for me to forecast even what you would like | side of the sea. The permanent things ill he 
to hear me talk about. afterwards, when the opinion of mankind is b y 
EFFECT “ ODDLY CONTRADICTORY.” upon the issues, and the only thing that will hold 
“ There is something very oddly contradictory about the effect | steady is this same silent, insistent, «all-p 
you men have on me. You are sometimes, particularly in your mankind. 
photographie ente rprises, very brutal to me, and you sometimes | tE 
invade my privacy, even to the extent of formulating my judg- | ‘Foree can sometimes hold things stead | op 
ments before they are formed, and yet [I am tempted when I time to form, but no force that was ever « xerted. ey 
stand face to face with you to take off all guard and merely | sponse to that opinion, was ever a conquering and | red 
expose myself to you as the fallible human being that I am. | force, 
“Mr. Colby said something that was among the few things I | “YT think the sentence in American history that I mysé 
had forecast to say myself. He said that there are some | 


proudest of is that in the introductory sentences of the Der 


things which it is really useless to debate, because they go as | tion of Independence, where the writers say that a due r 


a matter of course. 


for the opinion of mankind demands that they stat 
DUTY TO PREPARE NATION. | for what they are about to do. 

* Of course it is our duty to prepare this Nation to take care “T venture to say that a decent respect for the op 
of its honor and of its institutions. Why debate any part of that, | mankind demanded that those who started the present Ir 
except the detail, except the plan itself, which is always de- | war should have stated their reasons; but tl not p 
batable? any heed to the opinion of mankind, and the re L 

“Of course it is the duty of the Government, which it will | when the settlement comes. 
never overlook, to defend the territory and people of this coun- INDIFFERENT TO Vi 


try. It goes without saying that it is the duty of the administra-| “So, gentlemen, I am willing, no matter yay 
bi tion to have constantly in mind with the utmost sensitiveness | fortunes may be, to play for the verdict of mankin | 
ta every point of national honor. | 
| 


| ally, it will be a matter of indifference to me what the \ 
EASIEST THING IS TO STRIKE. the 7th of November is, provided I feel any degree of cor 


“But, gentlemen, after you have said and accepted these | that when a later jury sits I shall get thy 


obvious things your program of action is still to be formed. | favor. Not my favor personally—what difference doe 

eo When will you act and how will you act? make?—but in my favor as an honest and conscient 

a “The easiest thing is to strike. The brutal thing is the im- | man of a great nation. 

= pulsive thing. No man has to think before he takes aggressive | “There are some gentlemen who are under the 
action; but before a man really conserves the honor by realizing | the power of a nation comes from the top, It d 

mY the ideals of the Nation he has to think exactly what he will do | comes from the bottom. 

ee and how he will do it. * Power and virtue of the tree does not co 

: “Do you think the glory of America would be enhanced by a | and fruit down into the roots, but it comes from thet 
war of conquest in Mexico? Do you think that any act of vio- | obscure passage of the earth where the pow ‘ 

‘3 lence by a powerful nation like this against a weak and de- | displays itself in the blossoms and the 1 d J 
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Me the silent, speecl hless masses of the American people is 
lowly coming up the sap of moral purpose and love of justice 
id reverence for humanity which constitutes the only virtue 
inction of the American people. 
RULERS OF THE FUTURE, 
Look for your rulers of the future! Can you pick out the 
nlnilic that are to produce them? Can you pick out the 
oealities that are going to produce them? 
You have heard what has been said about Abraham Lincoln. 


lt is singular how touching every reference to Abraham Lincoln 
It always makes you feel that vou wish you had been 
there to help him in some fashion to fight the battles that he 


as fig “hting , Sometimes almost alone. 

Could you have predicted, if you had seen Abraham Lin- | 

birth and boyhood, where that great ruling figure of 
the world was going to spring from? 

[ have presided over a university, but I never deceived my- 
elf by supposing that by university processes you were pro- 
eu the rvling forces of the world. 

HIS VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

{ knew that all a university could do if it knew its business 
was to interpret the moral forces of the world and let the 
young man, who sat under its influence, know the very truth 
of truths about where it came from, and that no man could 
luce it unless he felt in his blood every corpuscle spring 
nto delightful life with the mention of ideals which have lifted 
lowly, oh, so slowly, up the arduous grades, which have 
‘ progress since the world began. 

‘So, gentlemen, I have not come here to-night to do any- 
thing but to remind that you do not constitute the United 
States; that 1 do not constitute the United States; that it -is 
something bigger and greater and finer than any of us; that 
it was born in an ideal, and only by pursuing an ideal in the 
face of every adverse circumstance will it continue to deserve 
the beloved name which we love and for which we are ready 
to die, the name ‘America.’’ 


pro 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD E 


OF WISCONSIN, 


BROWNE, 


In vor House or Represenrarives. 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, after knocking at the door of 
Congress for over 50 years, Congress is about to recognize the 
justice of the demands of the people in asking Federal aid for 
vagon roads, 

Che Government at an early date embarked in road building. 

George Washington, in one of his messages to Congress, ad- 
voecated and recommended Federal aid for roads. 

In 1806 Thomas Jefferson also advocated Federal aid for 
roads, and through the efforts of Jefferson and others the great 
Cumberland Road was started, and $7,000,000 was appropri- 
ated. The people never received better value for an appropria- 
tion than they did for this. 

The Cumberland Road that began at Cumberland, Md., and 
whose destination was the Ohio River, started the great west- 
ern march of civilization of the people of this country toward 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Since the building by the Gov- 
ernment of the Cumberland Road the National Government has 
embarked on almost every kind of internal improvement—rail- 
road grants, river and harbor improvements, and a hundred 
other kinds of improvements—and neglected road improvement. 

THB NATION SIIOULD AID 

The principal argument made against this bill is that the 
State and local governments should build their own roads and | 
that the National Government was not interested. 

I say in reply to this that every wagon road serves a local 
use, a State use, and a national use. 

Over every wagon road is carried the crops from the farm 
to the nearest railroad station, and from there the products of 
the farm find thetr way into interstate commerce, and many 

mes do not reach their destination until they eross the seas 
and are sold to foreign eonsumers. 

It is the stupendous wealth from the farms that begins its 
journey in wagons on the country roads that, after supplying 
our home demands, finds its way abroad to turn the balance of 


trade in our favor, and to bring to our shores the golden stream 
of wealth that makes for national prosperity. 

Every man’s house faces on a road that connects with every 
other read, and leads to every other man’s house and to every 
market place through the land. 

GOOD ROADS WOULD BENEFIT EVERYBODY. 


The question of good roads is a problem that concerns every- 
body. At one end of every road is the farmer with his crops 
for sale, which aggregated last year nearly $10,000,000,000. 
At the other end of the road is the city, with its people waiting 
to be fed, with its merchants waiting for trade, and with the 
railroads waiting for goods to transport. To whose advantage 
is it to have a good road for the farmer to come to town? It is 
clearly to the advantage of the merchant and the city and the 
railroad as much as it is for the farmer. 

The farms and the farmers are the great and abiding support 
of the Nation. Therefore we have every reason why the im 
provement of roads should be undertaken by the National Gov- 
ernment, besides having the precedent established by the found- 
ers of the Government. 

OUR ROAD SYSTEM ANTIQUATED. 


We in America inherited our system of roads from Engl:nd, 
a system that England abandoned centuries ago. I read trem 
Macauley’s History of England. He writes as follows: 

The highways appear to haye been far worse than might have been 


expected from the degree of weaith and civilization which the nation 
had even then attained. Every parish was bound to repair the highway 


which passed through it. That a route connecting two great towns 
which have a large and thriving trade should be maintained at the 
cost of the rural population seattered between them is obviously unjust. 


The injustice attracted the attention of Parliament, and the act, the 
first of many turnpike acts, was passed. This innovation, howe 
excited many murmurs. A change was at length effected, but not with 
out much difficulty, for injustice and absurd taxation to which men 
are accustomed is often borne more willingly fhan the more reasonable 
impost which is 2ew 

At that time, in the seventeenth century, England changed her 
road system and the national Government took a hand in road 
building, and the magificent system of roads in England show 
the wisdom of her course. 

ROADS INADEQUATE. 

The rural roads of the United States are wholly inadequate 
to meef the demands and requirements of this twentieth-ceni ury 
civilization. 

The capital to-day invested in agriculture, including persenal 
property, amounts to the stupendous sum of $40,000,000,000 

Over 50,000,000 of our 100,000,000 people reside in the country ; 
that is, outside ef cities of 2.500 inhabitants or over. Yet. out 
of the annual appropriations “made by this Government, less {}ian 
10 per cent of the money goes to the country in any way, whilk 
the 90 per cent goes to the cities. 

PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL. 


The $85,000,000 appropriated by this bill will be apportioned 
among the various States as follows: 

First. One-third will be distributed on the basis of population 
the ratio that the population of each State is to the total 
population of all of the United States. 

Seeond. One-third on the basis that the area of each State is 
to the total area of the United States. 

Third. One-third on the basis that the mileage of the rural 
and star routes of each State bears to the total mileage of rural 
and star routes in the United States. 

This bill further provides that the State shall pay 50 per cent 
of the total cost of the road upon which it receives Governniecn| 
aid. The bill further provides that these roads shall be located 
and constructed under the direction of the State highway com 
mission and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It further provides that $10,000,000 of the amount appro 
priated shall be advanced in building roads through the na 
tional parks and forest reserves at the rate of $1,000,000 per 
year; the amount thus expended to be reimbursed from thi 
forest products and other revenues received from the national 
forest reserves. 

AMOUNT FOR WISCONSIN BOADS. 

The State of Wisconsin under this appropriation will receive 
from the United States in the five years approximately 
$2,000,000 for its roads. 

ROAD IMPROVEMENT IMPORTANT 


This bill should become a law without delay. 

Some have argued that the Government should postpone all 
road improvement on aceount of the expense. 

In reply to this argument I wish to say that we appropriated 
at the last session of Congress $30,000,000 for an Alaskan rail- 
road to benefit 65,000 people. 

Good roads will benefit 160,000,000 people. 
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It is not too late to repeal or have the Alaskan railroad ap- 
propriation wait for this more imperative need. | 
The river and harbor bill, which carries over $40,000,000, is | 
now in conference, and will undoubtedly pass at this session of | 
Congress. 
This Congress has appropriated $100,000,000 for the Govern- | 
ment to buy ships so that American products can move with | 


greater facility on the highways of the seas. 


} 


It is of far greater importance, in my mind, that the high- | 
ways on the land, over which the whole food supply of the | 
Nation is annually hauled and over which men, women, and | 


children are obliged to travel in all kinds of weather, on foot | 


and in wagons, 365 days in the year, be improved by the Na 
tional Government. 

Should this great internal improvement which the people 
have been asking Congress to make for over 50 years be com 
pelied to side-step for every other internal improvement? 

This Congress has expended $50,600,000 for the improvement 


merate several hundred million dollars that this Congress has 
appropriated for internal improvement, none of which, or the 
aggregate of which, would benefit the people of the United 
Stutes one-half as much as the improvement of our rural high- 
ways of this country. 

GOVERNMENT AID TO ROADS. 

In my opinion, the question of national aid for roads is the 
greatest question before Congress. On this question we should 
waive technical differences. 

Horace Greeley once said that 
payment was to resume.” 

‘The way to have national aid for roads is to pass the best 
road bill Congress is capable of drafting, and after working 
under it, if it proves inadequate, perfect it by amendment. We 
will never make any progress by attempting to defeat every 
measure that does not meet in every particular with our ideas. 

Therefore, I hope that Congress, before adjourning this 
afternoon, will agree to this conference report, which means 
national aid for roads. 


“the way to resume specie 


PREDICTION, 

If Congress passes this bill, it is going to stimulate road build- 
ing through the whole United States. It is going to compel 
the States that have no State highway commissions to get them. 

Gocd reads will improve the condition of rural life and make 
ic more attractive, and will have a direct bearing upon the 
social, intellectual, and economic welfare of the whole people; 
it will be followed by a greater activity and cooperation on the 
part of the rural population of this country, which will mean 
an era of the greatest prosperity this country has ever known. 
Seventy-five million dollars extending over a period of five 
years may seem like a small appropriation for the whole 
United States, but it is well to begin these matters in_a con- 
servative way. 

The first appropriation for rural delivery amounted to only 
$10,000. Now we are expending over $40,000,000 upon rural 
delivery service, the Government making a profit from the 
parcel-post part of that service of ten millions of dollars last 
year. 

I believe the people of the United States will receive such 
great benefits from national aid for roads that within 10 years 
they will demand and receive from Congress an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 a year. 





The Campaign of 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES F. REAVIS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an interview given 
by the Hon. Esenezer J. Hint on Monday following the Re- 
publican convention. 

The interview is as follows: 

“The United States planned last week at Chicago for a new 
future, and nothing can be done at St. Louis this week to 
change it. 

“ No spot can be found upon the private life or public service of 
either Charles E. Hughes or Charles W. Fairbanks, and the 
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Support of the Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


“ 
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Mr. HARDY. 
appropriating $2,000,000 for the 
National Guardsmen who hay 
they are serving in the Army 
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While T vote for this bill I would like to have se 
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forest reserves are located are required to enter into coopera- 


‘ 
tients embodied in it. First, an amendment authorizing any | tive agreements with the Department of Agriculture to pay for 


member of the guard to be honorably discharged who makes | 


application, showing that he has : 
i 


| 


family dependent on him | 


i 
for support; second, an amendment at thorizing the President | 


to call for volunteers, so that the thousands of young men out- 


side of the Guard who are ready and anxious to organize vol- 


unteer Companies and tender their service might be given the | 


opportunity to do so, Il have received more than one letter 
similar to the one I have quoted from wives and mothers whose 
prayers ought to be granted. On the other hand I have a num 


ber of letters from constituents asking to be allowed to or- 


sanize a company of volunteers. It seems that neither prayer | 


can be granted. IT think both ought to be granted. When young 
inen are able, willing, and ready to enlist in our volunteer army 
it is no hardship to let them go, but it is a hardship when, by 


law, we single out any class of our citizens and compel them | 


to go, willing or unwilling, ready or not ready. 

It is said that this law is setting a new precedent. I am 
Willing that it shall. No country ought by force to take away 
the breadwinner of a family without providing for the support 


a right to dream, of joining the Regular Army when they en- 


Regular Army fer such length of time as the President may 
desire, 


Federal Aid to Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In rue House or Represenrar ives, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this opportunity 
to briefly state just what benefit the State of Arizona will re- 
ceive by reason of the passage of the good-roads bill. This 
measure first appropriates $5,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1916, $10,000,000 for 1917, $15,000,000 for 1918, 
$20,000,000 for 1919, and $25,000,000 for 1920, which sums are 
to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture, cooperating 
with the State highway departments, in the construction of 
rural roads over which the United States mails are or may 
hereafter be transported. In order to obtain the benefits of this 
nct a State must by act of the legislature assent to its terms. 
It is also required that a State highway department be estab- 
lished with which the Federal Government can deal, and the 
State must also contribute at least an equal amount in money, 
muaterials, or labor toward the construction of any proposed 
road. Arizona is ready to meet these conditions and will make 
wood use of her share of the appropriations, 

The money appropriated by this act will be apportioned 
mmong the States according to three factors. One-third in the 
ratio which the area of the State bears to the total area of all 
the States, one-third according to population, and one-third ac- 
cording to the mileage of rural delivery and star routes com- 
pared with the total mileage of such routes. Arizona has, of 
the total in the Union, 3.83 per cent of the area, 0.224 per cent 
of the population, and 0.251 per cent of the postal route mileage. 
By consolidating these three factors we find that my State is 
entitled to 1.4835 per cent of the appropriations made under this 
act, Which means that the following sums of money will be ap- 
portioned for road construction in Arizona at the beginning of 
each of the next five fiscal years: 


EP EBicn0e 7 ——— ” ‘iii ‘iit aici tiitthipes i ca $71, 000 
1917 tes Pare i ha ON 
1918 po bl pi ppon React eagle haisoileg a lie 215, 000 
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1920 cnet ade eet 358, 000 


In other words, $1,074,000 will be contributed from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to assist in building highways in Arizona during 
the ensuing five years, 


the roads that they want built upon a basis equitable both to 
them and to the United States. The Federal Government is to 
be reimbursed for the money thus advanced by depositing in 
the Treasury 10 per cent of the revenues received from the tim- 
ber or forage resources of the forests wherein the reads are 
located until the loan is paid. 

I may add that this new plan in no way interferes with the 
present system whereby the States and counties are now receiv 
ing for road and school purposes 25 per cent of the gross re 
ceipts of the national forests. 

The total area of the national forests in the United States is 
135,356,353 acres, of which about one-tenth, or 13,339,390 acres 
are located in Arizona. The Arizona forests are as rich in tim- 
ber and forage resources as similar reserves in the other States, 
and it is therefore reasonable te assume that my State wil 
receive the benetits of section 8 of this act in the ratio which 
the forest-reserye area of Arizona bears to the total area of the 
national forests. On this assuimption about $100,000 a year will 


| be available for road construction in Arizona, or a total of 
of that family. The National Guard all over the country is | 
composed of young men who never thought or dreamed or had 


$1,000,000 within the next 10 years. I traveled by automobile 
through most of the national forests in Arizona last summer, and 


| | ean testify that this money is sorely needed. 
listed in the militia. The laws we have passed at this session | 
practically takes them as a body and transfers them to the | 


The friends of Federal aid for the construction of highways 
have been willing to vote for almost any kind of a good-roads 


| bill, because we knew that when a system of congressional appro- 
| priations for this worthy object is established the assistance 
| thus granted will never afterwards be withheld. There is not a 


shadow of doubt, therefore, but that Congress will continue to 


| appropriate at least $25,000,000 annually after 1920 to aid the 


But this is not all the benefit that Arizona will receive by | 
the enactment of this legislation, for section 8 of this bill appro- | 
priates $1,000,000 each year for the next 10 years to be ex- | 


pended under the supervision of the Seeretary of Agriculture, 
upon the request of the State or county authorities, in the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads within, or partly within, 
the national forests. The States or the counties in which the 


States in the construction of roads. This makes it certain that 
under the first apportionment provided for in this bill Arizona 
will receive not less than $2,850,000 during the next 10 years. 
With the inereasing appreciation of the value of good roads, 
Congress is more likely to augment rather than to reduce this 
amount. By adding to this sum the $1,000,000 that my State 
will receive during the next decade from the special appropria- 
tion which this bill makes for forest-reserve roads, it is safe 
to say that Arizona will receive Federal aid to the extent of at 
least $3,850,000 during the next 10 years. With this help from 
Uncle Sam, Arizona can build a system of main highways and 
branch roads that will be a credit to any country in the world. 


Importation of Cattle from Central and South American 
Ports, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE. 
OF LOUISIANA, 
Ix tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 30, 1926. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted me 
by the House I now insert in the Recorp copy of act 30 of 
the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana for the year 
1916, being a concurrent resolution indorsing Senate bill No. 
3351, introduced by Senator Brovussarp, of Louisiana, regarding 
importation of cattle from Central and South American ports. 

The act is as follows: 

Act 30. 
Senate concurrent resolution 14 (by Mr. Domengeaux) indorsing Senate 
bill 3351, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

Be it resolved by the Senate of Louisiana (the House of Represcuta- 
tives coneurring), That Senate bill 3351, Sixty-fourth Congress. first 
session, introduced by Senator Broussarp, of Louisiana, in the Senate 
on January 10, 1916, is hereby indorsed, and the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully urged to pass the bill at this session of Congress 
to the end that the discrimination now existing in favor of the ports in 
Texas, against other southern ports, with regard to the importation of 
eattle and the proper safeguard by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, may not longer be permitted to continue: Be it further 

Resolved, ete., That copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Senate 
of the United States, and to the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the Louisiana Members of the Senate and House in the 
Congress of the United States. 

FERNAND MOUTON, 
Lieutenant Governor and President of the Sciuate. 
HEWITT BovaNCHAUD, | 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Approved, June 23, 1916: 
R. G. PLEASANT, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana, 
A true copy. 
[ SEAL. ] JAMES J. BAILEY, 
Secretary of State, 
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Aid te Dependent Families of Enlisted Men of the National 
Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. PORTER H. DALE, 
OF VERMONT, 
Ix ras House or Representatives. 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. DALE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, the measure under con- 
sideration presents a strong, sublime policy to which every 
Member of this Congress ought to let the soul of him respond. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr] says that 
this kind of legislation is witheut a precedent. Well, if the 
passing of this bill would be a departure from the established 
eustom, the reasons for taking this new course are as old and 
as just as human need and its alleviation and reprove further 
default of the obligation. He states that this appropriation 
would be an unnecessary and unwise use of money. Then we 
must assume that after the speed with which we have voted 
hundreds of millions for defense we should suddenly apply 
harsh economy to the families ef the men who have gone to 
war. Members of this House will not like to say that. But ii 
such a bill as this should fail ef enactment, it would appear 
that we are generous when crude ore demands our money to 
become an implement of defense and penurious when human 
beings will become patriots without our gold. 

The gentleman says compensation and patriotism do net go 
together, In that he utters a more sublime truth than he in- 
tended. Patriotism is not affected by the assumption on our 


pert of this comparatively slight obligation called compensa- | 
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tien. Congress may deny this appropriation, but the men of | 
the National Guard will go with the flag. Yes; Mr. Speaker, | 
from all the States the men will go, though we were to fail to | 
pass this bill. They will go just as the First Regiment from | 


Vermont, among the first on the border, went out under the 


special purpose, are actively and practically seeing t 


command of Col. Ira L. Reeves, a man through all his life of | 


military and civie service, in Cuba and the Philippines and as 
president of Norwich University, well balanced for contin- 
gencies by keen conscience and heroic spirit. Yes; from all 
over the country they, with generations of native ancestors 
aml they whose fathers lived overseas, will go, and their names 
will stand together as do those of the Norwich Cadets, all of 
whom have volunteered—Adams and Brooks and Merkel and 
sSoulia and Edmands and Curley. No dependent conditions or 
compound words go with these men. They are Americans and 
go from patriotism. 

We are not meeting in this bill a demand for the price of 
their heroism. That company in which I used to drill years 
ago demanded no such legislation as this as compensation be- 
fore it entrained. No; but with a loyalty as thrilling in its 
influence as the record of Ethan Allen at Ticondiroga, when 
he called upon his 80 men to indicate their willingness to follow 
him by poising their arms, and every old firelock went up, 
every man when called to take the oath of enlistment in the 
Federal Army lifted his hand. 
rhat is no isolated example, of course, and its use here is 
only to illustrate a hereism that is as broad as the Nation. 

But is that the final measure of the heroism and devotion 
of the men who have gone, and will go, across the borderl:ind 
of Mexico and maybe of eternity? No; it goes further than 
this, and so much further that all else fades out and devotion 
to the Nation meets a supreme test. Right here, when patriot- 
ism nears its limit and heroism faces a doubt, there rises the 
compelling force of the kind of legislation carried by this bill. 
It is made plain by illustration from existing f 

On that night when the trains rolled South with the Vermont 
troops crowds assembled at the stations by which they passed 
not to cheer but to stand for hours in the mist so quietly that 
the rustle of the great flags could be heard overhead, and wait 
to say the last farewell. But there were some in the families of 
those young soldiers who were not there. Some were too eld and 








feeble to go. They stayed at home and thought. Some were | 


too young to go or to think of what it meant. And some were 
not there for other reasons. The wife of a sergeant in the 
Montpelier company was not there to say farewell to her hus- 
band and her two brothers in the company. She stayed at home 
with the invalid father, and because of the precaution that is 
taken for those anticipating motherhood it seemed best to keep 
her from the suppressed excitement of the scenes at the train. 


| The localities can settle all cases justly and well, while 
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Compensation te Certain Families of the Drafted | 
of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN rok House or Representatives. 


Saturday, July 1, 1916, 





On the bill (H. R. to pay to certain families 
drafted forces of the United Stat \ 1 of mot 
tenance during the term of service of ich d i men ir ! 
of the United Stat 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, all thro 
great land the churches, the patriotic and friendly 


the boards of trade, the Red Cross, the veteran 
of the National Guard, and a host of unio 


of the families of the brave members of the National G 
who have so suddenly and unexpectedly been called 
gerous and perhaps foreign service. The passage « 
is likely to stop that work and so leave those 


bam 
vided for and in distress, because it is not to be forgot 
War Department has no facilities to investigate the 


il 


dispose of them promptly, practically, confidentially 


i 


The bill is exceedingly defective. It only covers tl 


dwt 


married guardsmen who were drafted, and not th: 


Li 


ried men who have since enlisted or may enlist. It cl 


the married regular soldiers who are doing actual 1 
Mexico, and will generally constitute the first li 
lars feel this as an invidious distinction id | 
recruiting has already fallen off No bill sl 


not provide for them. 
This special emergency should be dealt with as 


take years for the War Department to inquire what el 
band has done for his family and even to start tlh 
tration of this proposed system. It is to be hoped 
emergency will never occur again An ‘my fo 


war service should when possibl ip 
families. 

Married men are not allowed to enlist i Re 
In al! nations where there is compulsory 1 
married men are only drafted after the 
hausted. If our National Guard no container 
that it will have when the national-«d 
effect, this call or draft would have be 
the unmarried, and the memb« . 1 families « 
their earnings would not be suffered to 

Their cases can only be taken care of lo 
rnle of “ not to exceed $50 a month” will 
stances of patriotic devotion. 7 k of 


have given up assured positté 
sible duties. Some of our own membe 


here. Only last week I was to ! 
groom left for active service Our ec 

It is like the glorious r rd of the ¢ WW 
cases were taken care « ot | I : 


various States, counties, an 
that were formed everywhere 
The facts now emphasize our ‘ () 
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that shall enroll man; 
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and shall have in the local armories full arms and equipment and 
be ready for service. 

The older men, of substance and family, are of most importance 
for all local disturbances and for the maintenance of law and 
order, In time of war they furnish the officers; they maintain 
the home battalion that furnishes and drills the recruits. They 
are ready to leave their families and risk all for their country. 
They ought not to have been forced to go until the need exists; 
and it is a disgrace that our laws had limited the number and 
equipment of each company and regiment and that married men 
who were earning their living had to go on the first call. 

The only insurance against this is a system of universal 
military training and enrollment, giving us a reserve of or- 
yvanized and disciplined men ready to answer their country’s 
call. If these times educate us to this end, they will not have 
been in vain. 


“The Republican Convention.” 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PERCY E. QUIN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In roe House or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have just read a splendid edi- 
torial in a South Carolina semiweekly newspaper published at 
Anderson on the “ Republican Convention.” It appeared in the 
Anderson Farmers’ Tribune June 13 last. The Tribune seems 
to be fair, plain-spoken, and worthy of consideration. That it 
is not hide-bound in its attitude, and that the press of the South 
is not narrow-minded’ and blind to the fact that, after all, the 
great opposing Republican Party has some reason for existence, 
is shown by the following, which I clipped from the Tribune’s 
editorial columns under the heading “ The Republican nomi- 
nee 


Unlike most newspapers, the Tribune makes predictions regardless 
of whether anyone agrees with them or not. 
> + . 7 . * 
We believe that Roosevelt is the only man in the Republican Party 
who can beat Wilson. 


The leading editorial, however, in its issue of the 13th in- 
stunt is entitled “ The Republican convention,” and, owing to 
its clear-cut and straight-forward discussion of the Republican 
platform and the Republican candidate for President, I think 
it is well worth incorporating in the ConGressionar. Recorp, 
becatse it fairly and dispassionately points out convincing rea- 
sons why, judged by his record and the mental attitude shown 
therein, the Republican candidate is not as acceptable to the 
inusses as the Democratic nominee. 

The editorial is as follows: 


There was little difficulty in the Republicans and Progressives get- 
ting together at Chicago on a platform. Senator LopGp of Massa- 
chusetts, a distinguished statesman, with progressive ideas and a 
splendid progressive record in the House and Senate, was made chair- 
man of the platform or resolutions committee by the Republicans. On 
the committee were placed 47 others with votes, one from each State, 
the previous postmaster of Anderson representing South Carolina Re- 
publicans on that committee. The committee appointed a subcommittee 
of which Loper was also chairman, 

rhe subcommittee submitted to the full committee a far better 
platform for Republicans and everybody else, than the platform, 
finally adopted by the full committee, which contained planks and 
omitted planks not to be found in the subcommittee’s draft. For 
instance, the long, equivocal, straddling, women’s votes, or suffrage 
plank, was not in the subcommittee draft. Senator Lopcp had been in 
personal touch with the Oyster Bay colonel for months, and after 
several personal visits to that sequestered spot where Roosevelt lives, 
Lopce left Washington with substantially Phe platform the subcom- 
mittee really submitted to the full committee, but which was more or 
less torn to pieces by some members of the full committee, who got 
toxether for the purpose. 

The platform, declaring for Americanism, standing for American 
rights, denouncing President Wilson’s foreign policy with Mexico, and 
the European powers having been adopted, and Donan having made 
the hit of the convention with it, right on the heels of Senator Hanp- 
iNG’s bust-up on his “ keynote” speech, it began to look like Lopep 
and Fairbanks to the colonel. 

Keach convention being pleased with the Republican platform, and 
both having met “with malice and premeditation aforethought” in 
the same city at the same time for the well-defined purpose of getting 
together, a committee of five was appointed by each party to confer 
with reference to a compromise ticket. The Republican convention 
took two votes after the first session of the “conferees” to disclose 
T. Ros strength, and then the conference committees met again. And 
then they met again, and continued in session until 3 a. m. taking a 
recess to “meet again,’ the Oyster Bay colonel being conferred with 
over long distance. Fairbanks was called into the conference twice, 
und finally agreed upon as a compromise candidate for Vice President, 
but no agreement could be reached as to first place. 
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Twelve-thirty came on Saturday. The Republicans met and recessed 
for an hour until T. R. could be consulted and heard from again. 
About 1.30 a long telegram was brought to the Progressive conven- 
tion by John McGrath, Col. Roosevelt's private secretary, urging the 
Progressives to nominate Senator LODGr as a compromise candidate, 
but cries of ‘* No, No,’ and the erroneous announcement that the 
Republicans were nominating Hughes for first place, resulted in 
Roosevelt being nominated in the Progressive convention by acclama- 
tion. Each convention then recessed until their nominees could be 
heard from. 

At 3 o’clock Justice Hughes wired Chairman Harpineé, stating that 
he did not desire the nomination and would rather have remained 
upon the Federal bench, but responding to the paramount call of his 
party, he reluctantly accepted the nomination, and then proceeded to 
denounce the President’s foreign policy, to declare for American rights, 
preparedness, and the whole Republican platform. 

We fail to appreciate making a campaign for the election of Presi- 
dent of these United States turn on whether a yoter or candidate is for 
America or Germany or Great Britain. The Constitution is specific 
with reference to treason. Foreign affairs are a matter of some im- 
portance, but not enough to be made the paramount issue. We doubt 
if any set of men can make them the paramount and controlling issue 
of the country’s politics. 

The pcople are interested in securing our rights against Great Britain 
and against Germany and those countries’ allies. We are in favor of 
asserting our right to trade with neutral countries like Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, and Denmark. We believe the British blockade is unlawful 
as conducted, because it is not a physical blockade and does not apply 
to all neutrals. We think it an insult te allow England to rifle our 
official and other mail and to do the things she has been doing. But 
we very seriously doubt whether there are not more important or rather 
important issues in this presidential campaign. 

Justice Hughes’s record on the bench and as governor of New York 
will be reviewed. We think that Hughes is a far weaker candidate 
than the one suggested by the colonel. Hughes, as a lawyer, represented 
corporations in New York City. He breathed the corporation atmos- 
phere there. ‘There are good and bad corporations and good and bad 
corporation atmospheres. ‘True, he investigated the insurance com- 
panies, but he was elected governor on account of and to get him away 
from such rottenness. They were so rotten any lawyer could have 
aroused public sentiment and condemnation. While governor he vetoed 
a 2-cent passenger fare bill adopted by the New York Assembly, even 
though practically all railroads in the Empire State sold mileage at 2 
cents a mile. He sent a message to the New York Assembly disapprov- 
ing the income-tax amendment to the United States Constitution, and 
would have tried to veto it, if the State Department and constitutional 
lawyers had not pointed out that his veto was of no effect, because the 
action of a State legislature approving a constitutional amendment 
does not have to have nor require the governor’s signature, approval, 
nor disapproval. ‘Those are some of his acts as governor, which will 
and should lose him votes. 

After reelection, running about 150,000 behind his ticket, he resigned 
the office to become justice of the United States Supreme Court. The 
bosses of New York are reported to have prevailed upon President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft to appoint him to the United States Supreme Court to 
save the Republican Party in New York and to get them rid of him. 
But it did not save the New York Republican Party. Partly as a result 
of ‘‘ Hughes” dissensions, the Democrats came into power. On the 
Supreme Court he has rendered decisions that will cost him many a 
vote. His decision in the Virginia-West Virginia debt case, unloading 
upon West Virginia about $30,000,000, will unquestionably result in 
West Virginia going Democratic from top to bottom if present indica- 
tions are prophetic. His participation in the Danbury hatters’ deci- 
sion, mulcting members of local organizations and clubs in threefold 
damages for acts done by the organization and without the knowledge 
of the individual members, will lose him votes, for it shows a wrong 
point of view and unsympathetic mental attitude, particularly in view 
of Congress’s act overruling such interpretation of the Federal law as 
to associations and combinations of men not organized for profit. 

Wilson and Marshall will be renominated at St. Louis this week. A 
platform will be adopted that Senator OLLIs JAMES and Senator STONB 
are reported to have carried there in their inside pockets direct from 
President Wilson. It will recite, of course, the achievements and point 
with pride to the accomplishments of this administration and answer 
the Republican platform criticisms. It looks like Wilson by a lap. 
And it looks like Teddy four years from now, as the Republican nominee 
if Hughes fails of election, the ‘‘ Colonel of Oyster Bay” lives, and the 
Republicans continue to grow more hungry for political preferment. 





The Real Patriotic American. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 





In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the United States has made the 
most extraordinary progress in the accumulation of wealth in 
the annals of the world’s history and the most rapid strides in 
recent years in the enactment of legislation which would tend 
in many ways to better the conditions of those who by their 
toil have made possible the progress to which I have made 
reference. 

We know that all the European combatants have made pro- 
vision for the support and maintenance of the families of 
soldiers dependent upon them for a livelihood. 

Mr. Speaker, we have recently heard in this city men say 
that each particular community should care for such dependent 
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fantilies residing in their midst and we have heard others talk 


of “commercialized patriotism.” 

I feel that to keep silent at such remarks is to evade one’s 
duty to speak plainly at a time like this. Let us examine for a 
moment what has eaused the necessity of this measure which 
has reeeived at our hands practically unanimous approval. 
The President has suddenly reached the conclusion that it was 
urgent that the National Guard be sent to the Mexican border, 


and at the same time that the men be require! to take the | 


Federal oath, so that if the necessity arose they could be sent 
into Mexico. 


It must not be forgotten that a large number of | 


these men are married and dependent upon their weekly | 
earnings for the support of their families. When they enlisted 


in the National Guard they were moved by the highest patriotie 


sentiments and voluntarily gave up many pleasures in attending | 
drills, target practice, and camping, which many of these critics | 


have never thought of doing. These men have the spirit of 


‘76, although answering the Nation’s eall of 1916. They are | 


and have at all times been ready to make sacrifices of the 
highest order, but has it come to the point that when their 
families need bread that the only place they can get it is from 
the bread line, where vagrants and those who do not care to 


work usually go? I do not believe that we have reached that | 


state as yet. These men have answered the call of the greatest 
and richest Republic of the world, and it is the duty of the 
Nation to take care of their families. These men are leaving 


their firesides, factories, and farms to do their duty to the | 
entire United States, and not merely for the sake of defending 


one hamlet or city. One might just as well say that Arizona, 
‘Texas, and New Mexico should pay all the expenditures which 
have or may hereafter be incurred in protecting the lives, 


homes, and property of our citizens in those States from Mexi- | 


can marauders, as to argue that each particular community 


should take care of dependent families of National Guardsmen. | 
Nor would one expect that New York City, which has con- | 


tributed one-third of the individual income tax and one-fifth of 
the corporation tax, should in addition thereto provide suste- 
nance for the dependent families of National Guardsmen who 
hail from New York City. 

Uncle Sam is no beggar and needs no charity. A new 
phrase—* commercialized patriotism ’’—has been coined by 
some speakers lately. The meaning of it is that men are going 
to the front because they are mainly concerned with the 
monthly pay they are to receive as soldiers and not because 
they are moved by patriotic motives. The answer to such ut- 
terances is short. There is not one man who has left for the 
Mexican border who was not able to and actually was earning 
more than the Government pays. That in a large majority of 
cases the men were earning for a week’s work what the Gov- 
ernment is paying them for a month’s service are facts well 
known to every individual who has taken any interest what- 
soever in the men who compose the National Guard. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, among other things, said yesterday: 


I say involved in something, for if what has happened in the last 
three years in Mexico 1s peace, I should prefer war as more peaceful. 


If there is war, I shall go, and if there are any unmarried men between | 


the ages of 20 and 30, of Oyster Bay, who are prepared to do their 
duty, they shall go, too. I won't take any married man with a family 
dependent on him. 


GUARD SYSTEM AN OUTRAGE. 


It really jis an outrage that such a system should be permitted. 
Unde1 this system, illustrated by the movement of the National Guard 
to the Mexican border, a man whose wife and children are dependent 
on him is obliged to go down and leave his family behind. The system 
is radically wrong. 5 


Elihu Root about a year ago, in an interview, said that many 








Mr. Speaker, there has appeared this n hin FE 
Magazine a poem written by Elias Lieberman, a 
mine, that has attracted censiderable attent 
me great pleasure to quote it in full: 

AM AN AMI \ 

By El I I 
I am an Ame ‘ 
My father belongs to the Sor the Rev 
My mother, to the Colonial ID 
One of my i ‘ I nitched tea verboard 1 Boston 
Another stood } x nd with Wart 
Another hi red with Washi: Valle l 
My forefathers were America t ! 
rhey spoke in het incil ha 


They died on her battle fiel 

rhey commanded her ships ; 

They cleared her forests. 

Dawns reddened and paled 

Stanch hearts of mine beat ~t 

In the Nation's flag 

Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater 
The sweep of her seas, 

Che plenty of her plains, 

Che man hives in her billion-wired cities 
Every drop of bleed in me holds a heritage of patri 
I am proud of my past; 

I am an American. 

I am an American. 

My father was an atom of dust 

My mother a straw in the wind 

To His Serene Majesty. 

One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia 
Another was crippled for life by 20 blows of the 
Another was killed defending his home during the 
The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 
To the palace gate of the Great White Czar. 

But then the dream came 

The dream of America. 

In the light of the liberty torch 

The atom of dust became a man 

And the straw in the wind became a woman 

For the first time. 

** See,” said my father, pointing to the flag that 
“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 

It is the emblem of the promised land. 

It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 

Live for it die for it! 

Under the open sky of my new country I swore 
And every drop of blood in me will keep that vow 
I am proud of my future. 

I am an American. 


Mr. Speaker, the naturalized American has by | 
the past few weeks completely refuted the speciou 


| advanced by some hysterical literary magazine criti: 


men in public life say things in haste and shortly thereafter | 
repent having made such hasty statements. I believe that sueh | 


will be the fate of those gentlemen who have opposed this 
measure, 


direction of the Secretary of War for the support of, at a cost 
of not more than $50 per month, so much of said amount as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary, the family of each en- 
listed man of the National Guard called or drafted into the 
service of the United States until his discharge from such sery- 
ice, which family during the term of service of such enlisted 
man has no other income, except the pay of such enlisted man, 
adequate for the support of such family. 

It is the best piece of humanitarian legislation that this 


House has passed this session. It has won the approbation of | 


inen, regardless of party, who put the best interests of our 
country far above party advantage. Toward the eradication of 
sectionalism, it must indeed be deemed to have contributed its 
share. It has helped to keep cemented the ties that bind every 
iman at the front to his family. It has shown the world that 
this Republic at least is not ungrateful to its defenders, 


' 
} 
} 
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| real sentiment and not mere pretense. In every ré 


times of emergency he would not do his duty to his adopt 
eountry. I have spoken to over 17,000 school childre 

York City during the past three weeks, and there is not 

loves our institutions who would not have had his 1 

ened by the sight of these children in each instan 
allegiance to our flag and Republic. They cherish 

the Stars and Stripes with a deep-seated love and e1 

that words can not describe. To hear them sing “Ar 

love you,” is to convey a message to you that thr 

such a manner as to make you realize that here can 


has left New York you will find there some of the 
and other near relatives. These boys have answered thi 
1916, the same as others responded in 1861 and in 1898 

I have no fear for the future of our country. In its 
need brave men and boys, regardless of the place o 
tivity, will willingly make any and all sacri 
ever require. I am looking forward to the day when wort 
the individual shall in every part of the United States be 
only qualification for his advancement 
leve of country the sole requisites for enjoying the full 
of American citizenship. 

In the New York Times to-day appears the fo 
by Lurana Sheldon, and as it tells of the love of th 


wes our ty | 


and devotion to ad 


| alien for the United States, I quote it in full 
This bill appropriates $2,000,000 to be expended under the | rURALIZ 





rH vA tA 
The | laim claims n 
It ne sacredly it I 1] 
For its best welfare will bot! t 
If such a sacrifice shall 


Part of the great necessity. 
The land I claim has mad 


My chance for victory, 
In other climes my tr 
For here has freedom truly ! 


Each open path of honest 
The land I claim ! eft 


My hands unbound, my wi 
Rieh are the blessings, pre 
From chains whose links 


Ere hope my soul bereft. 
The land I clair 
And she shall 
To this her fla 
Though kith and 
To call me baci 
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So much has been said about the National Guardsman that I 
vas not surprised to receive the following, entitled “ The Regu- 
lar Army Man,” written by Sam H. Welch, United States Troop 
Camp, Laredo, Tex., and as it has both a grain of humor and 
much of truth in it, I believe in having the country brought 
home to it the fact that the Regular is also doing his duty as 
well as the National Guardsman, and I therefore quote it at 


length: 

He ain't no gold-lace Belvidere 
lo sparkle in the sun; 

He don't parade with gay cockade 
And posies in his gun. 

He ain't no pretty soldier boy 
So lovely, spick, and span— 

He wears a crust of tan and dust 
The Reg'lar Army man, 
The marchin’, parchin’, 
Pipe-clay starchin’, 
teg’lar Army man, 

He ain't at home in Sunday school, 
Nor yet a social tea; 

And on the day be gets his pay 
He's apt to spend it free. 

He ain't no temp’rance advocate— 
He likes to fill the can; 

Hes kinder rough and maybe tough, 
The Reg lar Army man. 
The rarin’, tearin’, 
Sometimes swearin’, 
Reg'lar Army man. 

No State will call him noble son, 
He ain't no ladies’ pet; 

But let a row start anyhow 
They send for bim, you bet, 

He don't cut any ice at all 
In fashion’s social plan, 

He gets the job to face a mob, 
The Reg'lar Army man. 
The millin’, drillin’, 
Made for killin’, 
Reg'lar Army man, 


There ain't no tears shed over him 
When he goes off to war; 

He gets no speech or prayerful preach 
From mayor or governor. 

He packs his little knapsack up 
And trots off in the van 

To start the fight and start it right— 
The Reg'lar Army man, 
The rattlin’, battlin’, 
Colt or Gatlin, 
Reg'lar Army man. 


He makes no fuss about the job, 
He dont’ talk big or brave; 

He knows he's in to fight and win 
Or belp fill ap the grave. 

He ain't po mamma's darting, 
But he does the best he can; 

And he's the chap that wins the scrap— 
The Reg'lar Army man. 
The dandy, tandy, 
Cool and sandy, 
Reg'lar Army man. 





The Hours of Labor. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. RUCKER, 


OF MISSOURI. 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp two letters received from prominent citizens 
of my district who are officers in labor organizations composed 
of railway employees. These letters are in the nature of pro- 
tests against congressional action or interference in a contro- 
versy now being had between the railroads and railroad em- 
ployees involving the hours of labor, or the eight-hour day 
proposition. 

The letters are as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FInEMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Ancnor Loner No. 34, 
Moberly, Mo., June 27, 1916, 
Hon. W. W. Rucker, * ; 
United States Representative, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The engineers, firemen, conductors, and 
trainmen of the United States are at present engaged in a concerted 
movement for an eight-hour day and time and one-half for overtime. 

They feel that this demand is not unreasonable, is absolutely fair and 
just to the general public, the railroads, and the employees. 

At a recent joint meeting of the four orders held here each of the 
legislative representatives of their respective organizations were di- 
rected to request their Congressman and Senators to use their good 
offices to prevent Congress interfering in the controversy between the 
rs reads and their employees in the event Congress is appealed to in 
the 1 1 
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The railroad men of this congressional district unanimously favo 
the above sentiment that Congress should let the employers and e1 
ployees fight this out without interference on their part. 

Trusting that you will appreciate the position ef the employe 
this important matter, I am 

Yours, very truly, 
[SEAL. ] G. F. Dovwerry, 
Legislative Repre Sentati 


Anchor Lodge, No. 5}, B. of L. F. and BR. 


Brotrernnoop or LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
ARTHUR DIVISION, NO. S86, 
Moberly, Mo., June 27, 1946. 
Hons. W. J. Stone, JaAMps A. Reep, and W. W. Rucker, 
United Statcs Cougress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sirs: The matter of giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to arbitrate the eight-hour controversy between the rail 
roads of the country and the men has been brought to our attention, 
and the engineers of this district request you to oppose any such 
measure in the Senate or Congress. 

Very respectfully, FRANK MARTIN, 
Legislative Representative. 








General, Special, and Widows’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. M. BE. BURKE, 
OF WISCONSIN. 
Ix toe House or Repres2en ratives, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


On the bill (H. R. 15775) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, we have before 
us to-day for consideration the annual pension appropriation 
bill, providing funds for the payment of pensions for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1916, and ending June 30, 1917. This 
is one of the largest appropriation bills that reeeives considera- 
tion and action by Congress each year. This time it tontains 
an appropriation for the payment of annual pensions, and fees 
for examining surgeons, for the year mentioned in the sum of 
$158,000,065. 

It has always been a pleasure to me during my short career 
in this House to support by my vote the annual pension appro- 
priation bills and other special bills providing pensions for the 
old soldiers and sailors, their. widows and dependent chil- 
dren. This general pension appropriation bill I shall also with 
pleasure support and vote for. Observations and statistics 
show that there is a smaller percentage of pension appropria- 
tions wasted or misused than there is of any other Governinent 
appropriations of equal size. Experience and observation also 
show that there is no money appropriated by the Government 
which carries so much happiness and joy to the homes of our 
citizens as does the annual pension appropriation bill. No 
money appropriated by the Government is so equally distributed 
and kept so constantly in circulation. Of all the money that 
Congress annually appropriates none is so cheerfully and grate- 
fully voted by the average Congressman and none does as muc! 
substantial good among the people. These annual millions ar 
divided, subdivided, and distributed among 748,147 pensione! 
upon the Nation’s roll of honor. 

ROLL OF HONOR, 

The statistics for the last previous year indeed show it to be 
a roll of honor. In the annual distribution of these millions for 
pensions there is less waste and less fraud than in the appro- 
priation and distribution of money by the Government for any 
other purpose. As evidence of the honesty, integrity, and honor 
of the old soldiers, their widows, and dependent children, let 
me present official statistics. It is shown by the records of tlie 
Pension Bureau for the year ending June 30, 1915, that only 
39 new cases for that year were presented by the bureau to 
the Department of Justice for prosecution on account of offenses 
against the pension laws. Where, I ask you, can there be 
found another 748,147 citizens with so little dishonesty and 
practicing so little deception and fraud? It shows us conclu 
sively that honor and good character are precious to the old 
soldiers and sailors and their widows, and that they fight as 
valiantly to maintain and preserve untarnished the honor of 
their citizenship as they valiantly fought and battled for the 
honor and preservation of the Union; and yet some of our south- 
ern friends have the audacity to charge that the pension roll is 
not a roll of honor. Such indisputable facts prove conclusively 
that it is a roll of honor with a splendor not excelled by even 
the interior splendor of the Congressional Library, said to be the 
greatest splendor in the world. 
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CLASSES OF PENSIONERS, Compe i numb 
Of the 748,147 pensioners on the roll at the close of the year , ? 
ending June 30, 1916, 437,146 persons rendered service in the | 
Armies or Navies of the United States, including 275 7 
nurses; the remaining 311,001 being pensioned as wide | 
dependents. The number of individuals who served in the Army | 
and Navy of the United States during the Civil War is est ted | . 
at 2,218,365. 
. The survivors of the Civil War on the roll on the Ist of July, we iWa So ge ed : os 
3 1914, numbered 369,624. These survivors at the end of the tiscal | Reeular Esial x 1°37 
' year ending June 30, 1915, were by death reduced in number to 
8 347,081, or a net loss during the year among Civil War veternns : : 2,9 
; of 22.543. This amounts to an annual reduction in the ranks of sani 
those heroes of 7} per cent. 
Act Mav l 2 
WIDOWS OF CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS, 1 Act Fe 6, 1907 
& ee : . | A¢ Tune 27 2) 1 & 
a On the 1st of July, 1914, there were 56,819 widows of Civil | way ; a 
War veterans on the pension roll, On the Ist of July, 1915, | Indian war 7S t 
there were 54,131 of such widows on the pension roll, being a 
net loss of 2,688 during the last year. 
WAR WITIL SPAIN 
On the Ist of July, 1914, there were on the pension roll | ! \ 
24,250 survivors of the War with Spain, and 24,370 on the Soth | ha rs “54 ' "4 80 ‘ 
of June, 1915. On the Ist of July, 1914, there were on the | Act Apr. 19, 1908 ; S ; 24| 232,864 
i pension roll 1,241 widows of Spanish War soldiers, and one | , . 
° . . ~ } i t n . 4 
, year thereafter, on the 30th of June, 1915, there were 1,284 } y on ‘ ) 1s 
such widows on the roll. | War of 1812 134 170 s 
The greatest number of pensioners ever carried on the rolls | War with Mexic ‘4 > oa 
° ‘ oe : 1. 1 War 2, OAt Se 
of the Government was 999,436 in the year 1902. The total | Roo?) 4. 488 4, 422 i 
amount paid in pensions for that year was $141.335,646.95. The | 
greatest amount of pensions ever paid in one year was in the | otal AO, 4249 A4, S 
year 1913, when the Government expended for that purpose eke S14 ) ¥ { 
$176,714,907.389. It seems paradoxical that during the year 1913, | 
when there were 179,246 less soldiers, widows, and dependents 
on the pension roll than in the year 1902, that the amount of | Comparative disbursements during ee the } bee : 
pensions paid in 1913 should be $35,379,050.44 larger than in | as to the acne p on received 
1902. An explanation, however, is simple and is due exclusively 
to the inerease in pensions for Union soldiers provided for by } 
the Sherwood age-and-service pension act, which beeame a bare 
May 11, 1912. 
NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND ANNUAL AMOUNTS Patp. DISABIEITY | FES 
The following table shows the total amounts paid for all pen. | Qo" Wa ws un ae tat ae : 
sions and the number of persons on the pension roll between | Reouiny Eetablichmer q 22 2) 581,190. 5I 
the years 1911 and 1915, inclusive. 
| Petal 22 ~ ' v 44 
Pensioners of the different wars on the roll at the close of cach of the 
last five fiseal years, \GE-AND-SEI EI 
~ — | 
e Act of May 11, 1912 { 97.50%, 549 
15 | 191d | 1913 1912 1911 | ‘Net of Feb. 6.1907 179, S13. 5 2,000, 20 
Sn — iat Me — Act of June 27, 1890 248, ZS # 
| War with Mexico ry. 2 4. 799 
SOND TRO one cee sviacvuveceswnee 691,606 | 728,129 | 762,439 | 801,998 833.756 | Indian war 19 5 He 
Sop ok, See 28,912} 28, 010 29, 015 28, 850 ~% 400) 
134 | 170 199 238 279 
$,933 | 5, 592 6, 265 6,845 7.621 
PRE Disidadancdewsceceey 2, 832 | 3, 097 3, 396 3. 649 : O16 DEI 
P.egular Establishment... ..... 19, 730 19,341 18, 958 18. 713 17 936 | 
3 —_—$  —————_'——_—___ . Ci W 
i MONON: & <deNion es plein ee 785,239 | 820,272 | 860, 294 S07 Ox Gen | - 
§ Act of J isa 425. Re 
Ae? Ar } 9 \ 
Comparative table of disbursements of pensions on account of t) ; - 
different wars for the last five years (cents omitted). | lotal 44.07 G4 44. 042. 941. 28 
puttin War with Spain 15, 893. 7 : ! oO 
3 | al ‘ aie ae War of IS12 22’ 34s. 90 2 4 
} 1915 | 19h 1913 1912 1911 | War with Mexico AS, S17. 40 
2 baebdbncaadicg | _ Indian war 13, 933. 22 S2. 52 
} Kegular Estal hie 2. 93 4 ‘ } 1s 
Civil War... .....'$156, 668, 771 |$163, 377,552 $164, 897,872 $143,979, 235 '$148, 231, 666 | 
War with Spain..| 3,851,701 | 3,907,510 4,071,168 | 3,971,086 3,951, 251 46, 732, 695. tit } 
War of 1812. ..... 22,349 27,532 32,171 37,819 44,347 | 
i War with Mexico.| 925, 847 1, 060, 530 1, 184, 700 1, 168, 186 1,322, 918 Grand total... l 18, 266. 14 i 
: Indian wars...... } 513, 706 560, 247 527, 664 521, 404 575,087 } 
Regular Estab- } 
lishment ....... 3,535,892 | 3,475,147 3, 447, 142 3,308, 375 3,197,834 
Total. .....| 165, 518, 286 | 172, 408,518 | 174,160,717 | 152,986,105 | 1 3. 103 | 
3 | 
i Comparative table of the value of an average pension of the different | 
4 wars for the last five fiscal years, Civil Wat t 
4 ‘ateaieate 2 sll oS War with span d 
. | | Regular Establishment 2,4 74. 20 
: 1915 | 1914 1913 1912 1911 | rotal 
; | } ; . { 
j | a ke FRY } 
a es | $226.53} $224.38 | $216.29, $179.52] $177.78 | asain 
Weel SIDR, .. oo... see<cs- 133.22; 135.16; 140.31 137. 64 138.68 | act of May 11, 1912 1} G20. 4 
MENG. 5c0 08s an | 166.71; 161.95| 161.66/| 158.90 158.94 | ‘act of Feb. 6, 1907 6), 3, 2440) 
W ar eee 187.68 | 189.65 189.09 170. 63 173.58 | ‘Act of June 27, 1890 14. 
le } 181.39; 180.89 | 155.37 142. 88 143.19 | War with Mexic ~ 4] 8 
Regular Establishment........) 179.21} 179.67} 181.83} 176.79 | = 178.29 | Indian war 148’ 853. 04 
a es : | 45-9 | Indian war ; 
Average for all wars...... | 179.12 178.62 174. 09 161.06 | 161.75 | rotal 
Se es pel ES Pl oe | 








( rrative disbursements during each of the last five years, classified 
as to tke character of pension received—Continued. 





| 1912 1911 
j | 
| | 
DE 

( deTasidcea 507, 286. 10 11, 123, 496. 98 
of LSvO iain cian eased | 961,807.61 | 946, 876. 38 
Deen WOO. | a iies céandaseebikamaareks | 33,433, 321. 10 32, 761, 630. 27 
interpre iuicesneinrercaatne 
NONE. <n.c0sSaabasukiaeceranweneananieadass | 44,902,414.81 44, 832, 003. 63 
OE at ROCIO is ices sessiinigin ms siiadicainen otk dospaspnireet | —- $840, 094. 83 $840, 350. 62 
CMEMINEL, ss siscancentaahonseuae satiate ae 7; 819. 20 | 44, 347. 45 
War with Mexico................ PESTER A 826, 428. 73 | 894, 696. 89 
Indian war a So we. = de 372, 550.95 | 406, 298. 28 
I r Establishment och aie aman ara | 875, 301. 11 839, 102. 85 
ital each eee eee ee 47, 854, 619. 63 47, 856, 899. 72 
CUE oo acc coceneaeente 152, 986,105.22 | 157,323, 103. 03 


Amount paid to pensioners from 1790 to 1915, inclusive. 
$70, 000, 000. 00 
eich ache late etait 45, 972, 895. 76 


Sella naihiekscnaniiastasidiiieres 13, 315, 227. 19 


War of the Revolution (estimated)—_- 
War of 1812 (service pension) 
Indian wars (service pension) 


War with Mexico (service pension) _...._.._-__-__ 49, 618, 948. 68 
Civil War REN ae ss lets ignatius: a A 
War with Spain and Philippine insurrection_______ 49, 944, 441. 84 


Inna? nm seslatviinios 


35, 472, 408. 77 








Unclassified aes 16, 508, 447. 41 
Ne si scisscesaieasteriaiiticiien ae ieee apoaa bia _. 4, 895, 475, 637. 08 
Loss and percentage of loss by death of Civil War soldiers, 1910 to 1915. 
On roll at Loss by Percent- 

Year. beginning | death | ageof 

of year. jduringyear.' loss, 

| | 

BOGD..noceys nrssiabenssbseithegeeestnemennnnatl 593,961 35,312 5.9 
MEER. on csoceucvnccccienipetpnaumnaienbinstknghepeicnhe: 562,615 35, 243 6.2 
OER. vananconssvcersavessseansas shanaganueeeaees 529, 884 33, 981 6.3 
SUSE. » dhavessacmsansessdecnsiababeanssehectnenee 497, 263 36, 064 7.2 
NORD .o cncesscon Gsnesbonneupeeunseeteneuneeskalued 462,379 33, 639 7.3 
7.7 


IDE, ciedinnadacccuscscceeoa ee 29, 354 | 33, 255 
| 


( parative table of losses and gains to the roll for the last five years, 
classified by causes. 





1915 | 1914 | 1913 


1912 | 1911 
| 




















T © 
By death..... Se ee | 52,329 | 52,583 57,459 | 52, 863 §2, 933 
ee ee 608 751 | S88 799 867 
Minors attaining age of 16 years...... 715 773 | 983 929 870 
Failure to claim for 3 years.....-....- 627 248 | 202 295 287 
PER CHOSE csvccunntocessstageannten 201 226 | 320 229 228 
Total -Atvdinekenonshaneiiaanha haat 54,480 | 54,581 59,852 | 55,115 55, 185 
, me | 5) = =) = 
134 original allowance. .......--+++---| 17,064 | 19,198 | 19,276 | 22,712 25, 490 
hestoration and renewal...........-- 324 350 482 599 710 
ON cade helt iad 9,758 | 23,311 | 26,200 
{- SSS eee eee 
Wit iees  <csnn cploussale vice een | 40,094 | 31, 804 28, 985 

| 





Pensions granted by special act during the Sirty-third Congress subse- 
quent to June 30, 191}. 





Rates specified. Number 


granted Rates specified. 


DO wccccsecécseeneectandisan 1 
enascaceschsessususnasstad 2 |i 
US Gn os vcnvctneseccvensseavell 243 |) 
LS eet ee 2 
Ge coccocsesscs evceshens aon 297 
SEDO... .caccecscdsecace secccoce 349 
= 2 ag pehind haemiekh mance 1 
Rtas cstnetencnsauaue oscees O62 
Ti a. hkeneones si gem eeennrnel 32 
eee | 16 |) 
a8.90 peheescecececcesnceusenee = 
Sich kOesneces’eeevne neuen | 
Dh sknaansssatnenmssaenuee ! 16 | 
PRS sods ncecccescanchenees | 730 |] 
Nasa ennebsteceechacssaegel 4 
Pains snovakieinkeciakanaeen 83 || 
RI Ti daknncceeebinineeece cae | 2}, 
SR ichcaisessstnckteakaiee ol 1 || 
| 





Of the above, 918 were granted to persons not in receipt of a pension 
anid 3,249 to persons then receiving smaller pensions. 

fhe annual value of said special-act pensions is $1,257,006, and the 
@nnual increase due to the same is $552,507. 
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The following statement shows the number of pensions and incr 
of pensions granted by special acts during each Congress since Mar 
4, 1861: 


Number of pensions granted by special acts cach Cougress sinee Ma 
; §, 1861. 
Thirty-seventh (1861—1863)___- 


Thirty-cighth (1063-1805)... ~—..nncenseon adidirecedieti cic 27 
InN TUE: Oe tanita CES 138 
Sa lies chk caer ea auavicniec cx ee saat anal 275 
emcee Qh 
a ee ER Ee ae ee eee ees 167 
I CC CR 182 
PT UT re a cl letdignailipmesaiaae 98 
ran CPR Ta kts cels bh aplmesisbbcngnoesebidenieneianiastsin deren 230 
Ian INInUIT IID 1 -"UN Sa ca ihesd ehceetin sth dsp ninmresitintsive 96 
INI, acetals acenali 216 
IPN I 0 IU alread cae 598 
Per CUR 00 hd setae semaines Sh6 
IIIT <1 SR = acts cecnnsmbioue 1,015 
Fifty-first (1889-1891)... ___ Sarria ib iii atathih iat taeelaiaipiaashotiinelicdaas abana 
Spr NE» SR a a, wieeashinhernlieraprnareensscciceor min 217 
Bem 0 I 119 
BP ReORee «© RA IO Pi cers ens tw tinreeneetnmerems enchants 378 
era Un OR a sanpsinch dein onlepsaaiiniimnenihammnnenh 694 
Fifty-sixth (1899-1901)... Sacchiinaa tatiana epee coed aictisn aoc 1, 391 
eine OE I a occ cinpimeibmmuwnts ma etn 
I ann ss ced caacbicrewnsenineeice baal 3, 355 
III 00k aN i cial iatleg tbenclaine 6, 030 
nS" ra nan liplateanteenmianntadl - 6, 600 
Gr a a aimiesiaeeiosientieimapemignsiall - 9,649 
Sixty-second (1911-1913)... ._-_- Sceaendebb ta tcsadaaiiaacaiieeerane tesla 6, 350 
Fe TR Ce OU Re vc ntiinicn iciccacen ein bs naps eobeecnigne panes 5, 061 

Total. Ar al a i a a a a 17, 398 


WISCONSIN CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS. 

During the year ending June 380, 1915, there was paid to 
18,053 soldiers, their widows and dependents, residing in the 
State of Wisconsin, $3,995,768.81. In amount of pensions paid 
to citizens by the Federal Government Wisconsin ranks eleventh 
among the several States. 

WILY THE NUMBER OF SURVIVING SOLDIERS IS SO LARGE. 

To many persons it seems surprising that after one-half a 
eentury such a large number of the soldiers who served dur- 
ing the Civil War should be still among the living. This is 
easily explained by turning to the records and aseertaining the 
ages at which the Union soldiers enlisted. 

Statistics show that on the North side the war was fought 
actually by boys. I quote from a table of statistics relating to 
the ages of the soldiers and sailors upon their enlistment taken 
from a recent book entitled ‘““‘The American Army,” of which 
Maj. Gen. William H. Carter is the author. Of a total of 
2,778,304 men enlisted in the Union Army and Navy during the 
war, less than one-fourth were more than 21 years old. The 
table of ages at enlistment is as follows: 





EB eR ES ae a 29 
SS Se RIS EG BNE ai cient mnceniennnen 38 
STOIE Ian STAIR UN, I en inlet 225 
Say nn TUS Eo cn centteahie cancel cieeasatieeiiion 300 
Sauer uae OURS: GI I ak atl a eet ceeeineeetiowns 1, 528 
Those 15. -yeers end unde?.....ca--<<cenn-~cnwn sai ceacdanteae ass 104, 987 
Zmose 16 gears and: undet....o-n.-ccceceona a et a 231, 051 
ns ae I AN I. «cite creme enpcagnemsmnenonepinmmaiadiiniaio’ $44, 891 
eG Re ere GN OE is hn ecto omen 1, 151, 438 
Between 18 and 22 years_............ i ccinsilahinipimnscibebeiellatestiaincins 2, 159, 798 
I I cc cenienitslan ett 618, 511 
Se a ee eee 46, 462 


ee eI eae 16, 071 


The statistics relating to very young boys, Gen. Carter says, 
have often been questioned, but, he adds, it must be remembered 
that the enlistment of mere children as drummers and fifers 
formerly was authorized in our Army. Gen. Carter himself 
was only 124 years old when he enlisted as a mounted dispatch 
messenger in 1864. 

It is impossible at this time to tell the exact number of 
special pension acts which will be passed during this session of 
Congress, but to me it appears that such acts are being passed, 
at least, as liberally as during the Sixty-second Congress sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1912, when the Sherwood Pension Act wis 
in force. The reason why the number of special pension acts 
passed by this Congress will not be as great as in the Fifty- 
ninth, Sixtieth, and Sixty-first Congresses is because of the 
liberal provisions of the Sherwood General Pension Act taking 
care of thousands of needy and destitute soldiers whom it other- 
wise would have been necessary to have taken care of bb) 
special pension acts. The ravages of age and disease, however 
are naturally working with great havoc and rapidity among the 
old soldiers and sailors. Nearly all are now ineapacitated from 
performing manual or other labor, and a large portion of them, 
like the rest of mankind, have been unsuccessful in laying 
aside provisions for a rainy day, and the number who are in 
needy and destitute circumstances is rapidly growing. It will 
therefore be absolutely necessary to continue until the last 
soldiers have answered the final bugle call the practice of pass- 
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ing special pension acts by Congress granting relief to those 
who may be in the most helpless, dependent, and destitute cir 
cumstances. Of course, there are many i u 

Congress who complain of the increased 
the future to be made in the case of 1M nsions. 





Some gentlemen, especially those from the South, cla that 
the pension system is costing too mus ‘h. I do not k vy what 
the future dgmands upon the Nation’s gratitude will b cy 
shall not stop to count the cost. My only question will be, | 
Do they need it; and if so, how much? If they do, and it 


stands to reason that they will, I am willing to give it to 
them, regardless of its cost. We will then show the nati ons 
of the world that this Republic, at least, is not ungrateful, 
nor forgetful of its defenders. To those who ar worrying 
about the increased cost, let them remember that at every 
period of the expansion of our pension policy, that there has 
been worry and objections to every increase in pensions, and 


yet the country has been able at all times to meet its debt of | 
eratitude, to fulfill its governmental obligations, and to pros- | 


per. Let them remember that every dollar that the Govern- 
ment spends for pensions makes the Government just so much 
stronger in the affections of its citizens. The money oe nto 
every avenue of trade, and into every section of the country 
It is true that larger amounts may go into certain sections of 
the country than others, but there are well-established his- 
torical reasons why the amount of pensions distributed in om 
Southern States is smaller than the amount thereof spent in 
the North, East, and West. In numerous cases the distributior 
of pensions under our present system saves the old soldier or 
sailor or his widow from State, county, or municipal charity 


Nothing could be sadder than to see one of the Nation’s heroes 


dependent upon public or private charity. Loyal and patriotic 
Americans of all political parties are determined that such 
shall not be the sad lot of any of the Nation’s defenders 

Every loyal, patriotic, and grateful American approves of 
the liberal granting of pensions to our old soldiers and sailors, 
their widows and minor children and dependents. No govern 
ment, whether a monarchy or republic, has ever treated its 
soldiers and sailors and their dependents as liberally as this 
Government has treated its soldiers and sailors, their widows, 


and their dependents. Those who fought and bled for the 
Nation in time of war, and their widows and dependents, are 
worthy of their country’s gratitude, and with the advi ince of 
their years and inability to labor, the Nation’s gratitude and 
affection should be increased and not diminished 


DEMOCRATIC FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS 


Some of our opponents, however, may be disposed to contend 
and assert that the solicitude and gratitude of the Democratic 
Party for the old Union soldiers has but recently been born or 
may be prompted by other than reasons of gratitnde to the 
Tnion soldiers. 

Permit me to here insert a list of the various pension laws 


which were either approved by a Democratic President or 


passed by a Democratic House of Representatives. Legislative | 


history proves what I now here credit to the Democratic Party: 


First. Act of August 15, 1876, providing for the issuance of artificial 
limbs, or commutation therefor, to disabled soldiers and seamen, and 
providing transportation for the purpose of having the same properly 
titted. 

Second. Act of February 28, 1877, increasing the pension of thoss 
who lost both an arm and a leg. 

Third. An act of March 9, 1878, granting pensions on account of 
service in the War of 1812 and the Revolutionary War, requiring a 
service of but 14 instead of 60 days on the part of the survivors of the 
War of 1812, and granting pensions to widows, regardless of the date 
of the marriage to the soldiers of this war It also granted pensions 
to widows of soldiers of the Revolutionary War on a service of 14 
days. Former laws required a marriage prior to the treaty of peace 
in the case of widows of the War of 18 

Fourth. Act of June 17, 1878, prvanaine to $72 per month the pen- 
sions of those who lost both hands, both feet, or the sight of both eyes 
incident to the service. 

Fifth. Act of March 3, 1879, increasing to $37.50 all pensions on ac- 
count of amputation at the hip joint. This sum was afterwards in- 
creased to $45 per month by a Democratic House. 

Sixth. Acts of January 25 and March 3, 1879, granting arrears of 
pensions from the date of discharge, generous measures which bene- 
lited more than 225,000 pensioners at once and caused the annual pen- 
sion roll to leap from $33,708,526.19 to $57,240,540.14. The Republi 
can Party had control of both Houses of Congress for more than 10 
years after the close of the war, but passed no legislation of this 
character. 

Seventh. Act of June 21, 1879, abolishing biennial medical examina 
tions and providing that in no case shal! a pension be 1 teen nay or 
reduced except upon notice to the pensioner and a hearing upon sworn 
testimony. 

Bighth. Act of June 16, 1880, giving $72 per month to all tho who 
became totally helpless for any cause incident to the service. 

Ninth. Act of February 26, 1881, for the protection of pensioner 
the soldiers’ homes. 

Tenth. Act of July 4, 1884, which established the proper relation 
which should exist between attorney ys and clients and fixed by law the 


feec ¢ 


s to be allowed in pension cases. By this act a Democratic Congress 








Congress. hein the 4th dav of Ar ' 1911 
soldier Der erst (sen ISAA R 
House Committee on Invalid P 
of the sessior HR 1. providh : “ od 
to Civil War veterar haces a : " 7 


fied form. subsequet thy heenny wy ft 11t 


9 far more liber and not bhttt 


| amended by the Republ S 


The Sherwood bill > it pa +} Hi : f Re 
provided that any soldi | 

or naval service of the United Stat: luring the C \" 
received an hor . ble disehar ePand who wu . —— ’ 
or in line of duty and is now unfit for manual ! 
eauses not due to his own vicious habits 

or other causes incurred in line of dutv t ry 7 
ability, is now unable to perform ma ee 

to a pension of $30 per mont! If this bill ] 1} 

as it passed the House of Representatives, it 

far more liberal pension bill than the pre 

law. and would have given greater satisfact a 


soldiers and sailors Under its tert aver sad 
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board of examining surgeons, and that the increased cost due 
to h medical examinations would probably reach $200,000 a 
year. This supposed increase in expenses of medical examina- 


tions would have been a mere trifle as compared with the great 
relief that would have been provided for and shared in by the 
old soldiers and sailors by the disbursement of $2,500,000 more 
annually among 15,000 of their number. 

In the Senate in 1912, during that same session of Congress, 
the Sherwood pension bill was amended by inserting in lieu of 
the language above cited the following: 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable discharge, 
and who was wounded in battle or in iine of duty and is now unfit for 
manual labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other causes 
incurred in line of duty resulting in his disability, is now unable to 
perform manual labor, shall be paid the maximum pension under this 
act, to wit, $30 per month without regard to length of service or age. 

It will thus be seen that the Senate amendment based the 
right of the soldier or sailor to $30 per month pension upon his 
present inability to perform manual labor because of wounds, 
injuries, or diseases incurred in the war exclusively, and did not 
take into consideration, as did the original Sherwood bill, other 
causes besides those of service origin, which might aggravate 
and contribute to the present inability of an old soldier or 
sailor to perform manual labor. 

Various attempts have been made in the Pension Bureau to 
have that bureau construe this clause in the present pension 
law, so as to give the old soldiers and sailors the benefit of the 
$30 per month maximum pension as was intended by the original 
Sherwood bill. There are many arguments that can be advanced 
in favor of such a construction, but the bureau, consistently 
with its past record for years, has given the benefit of the 
doubt to the Government and against the old soldiers. This is 
a construction which is undoubtedly inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of establishing a pension system, but it has become so 
firmly established in the Pension Bureau that argument against 
it is no longer of any avail, and the only relief that can be 
secured from the burdens of this wrongful rule of construction 
is by the passge of remedial legislation by Congress. 

When we remember that the Sulloway general pension bill, 
after having passed the Republican House in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, was finally killed in the Republican Senate of that Con- 
and when we find that the Sherwood bill, introduced 
by a Democratic soldier and passed by a Democratic House 
in the Sixty-second Congress, was amended by the Republican 
Senate in that Congress so as to make it less liberal by $2,500,- 
000 each year, and so as to make this maximum pension appli- 
cable to 15,000 less soldiers and sailors, we can readily see that 
our Republican legislators are not always safely and consistently 
the best or most reliable champions and friends of the old 
soldiers and sailors. 

These facts, as well as others, conclusively prove that the old 
soldiers’ friends are not to be found entirely in any one party. 
They preve that their friends are to be found in all parties, 
and that those only are their friends who entertain patriotic 
sentiments and are therefore grateful te the defenders of their 
country. 

History shows that there were times when partisan political 
exigencies were such that the Republican Party did not con- 
sider the time ripe for the liberalizing of pensions, as well as the 
Democratic Party found itself in such positions. But the old 
soldiers have always been reasonable and consistent in their 
pension demands, and can be safely relied upon to continue so. 

Let me say in absolutely good faith and as their friend that it 
is not always wise for an old soldier to carry all of his eggs in 
one basket, for he has, and will continue to have, loyal friends 
in both parties. No fair and liberal minded Member of Congress 
should ever look upon pension matters from a partisan stand- 
point. In these days, when the selfish and powerful money in- 
terests of the country are making a determined attempt to 
howl and ery down the amount of annual pensions, and actually 
abuse the friends of the old soldiers who vote for these neces- 
sary appropriations, it is well that the friends of the old sol- 
diers should not know any party when they come to provide 
for soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions. Let them ascertain the ex- 
tent of the need of the Nation’s defenders, and then without 
hesitution vote the amount of those needs. 

SYTECIAL PENSIONS OF THE SIXTY-SECOND, SIXTY-TILIRD, AND SIXTY-FOURTH 
CONGRESSES, k 

As a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions during 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, I have had an op- 
portunity of becoming familiar with the workings of that com- 
mittee and the rwies and spirit upon which such pension claims 
are weighed and considered. It is with pleasure that I can 
truthfully say that during the Sixty-second and Sixty-third 
Congresses upon that committee there has been no exhibition 
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of partisanship or sectionalism among the members in the con- 
sideration of claims. All claims coming before that committee 
are considered upon their actual merits. Entering into the me: 

its are always the elements of age, service, need, and destitutio 

of the soldier, his widow, or dependent. We sit and act as 4 
court of equity in the true sense of the word, It is not neces 

sary for a needy and destitute old soldier, or his widow, t 

have the acquaintance of a Member of Congress, or to be recom 

mended by some one of political or social prominence. The ear 
of every member of that committee Is always open to the appea! 
of the weary, needy, and afflicted old soldier, or his widow 
Acting as a court of equity, we are freer to act upon the merits 
of each claim than is the Bureau of Pensions. As in all courts 
of equity, technicalities which prevent the doing of justice are 
brushed away, and the course of justice allowed to flow freely, 

The work of that committee has been considerably reduced 
since the passage of the Sherwood general-pension law. We 
must, however, expect the work from now on to increase. This 
is due to the large number of old soldiers and sailors who wil! 
be reduced to needy and destitute circumstances by old age and 
inability to perform manual labor. 

AUTOMATIC ADVANCES IN RATE OF PENSIONS. 

Soon after the present general pension law, known as the 
Sherwood bill, went into operation, trouble was experienced in 
adjusting the rates to which each soldier and sailor claimant 
was entitled. It was easy for the Bureau of Pensions to 
ascertain from its records the exact length of each soldier and 
sailor’s service in the Army or Navy. It was, however, a far 
more diflicult matter to determine the exact age of each such 
soldier or sailor. In many instances it was found that the 
applicant for a pension under this law was uncertain as to his 
own age or date of birth. In many instances where this was 
the case the soldier or sailor was also without available means 
for ascertaining the same. In many instances soldiers and 
sailors had, in previous applications and communications to the 
Pension Bureau, carelessly and inaccurately stated their age 
and the date of their birth under oath. Those previous affida- 
vits and communications were made at a time when neither the 
department nor the soldier or sailors were interested in his 
birth or age. Consequently that question was then immaterial. 
But, as the amount of pension under the Sherwood pension bil! 
depends upon age as well as service, it became necessary and 
important, both to the Government and the soldier or sailor, 
that his exact age should be determined in the allowance of his 
application for a pension under that law. In a large percentage 
of cases it was found that the soldier or sailor had made in the 
past conflicting statements as to the date of his birth and his 
age, and the bureau would compel him to resort to all kinds 


‘of evidence to prove the date of his birth. 


In many such instances his application under that act was 
allowed without determining the exact date of his birth or his 
exact age. For instance, if he claimed to be 73 years of age, 
if the different affidavits made by him in the past all showed 
that he had represented himself as being of such an age that 
at the time of the application, according to previous aflidavits, 
that he would be 71, 72, or 73 years of age, without determining 
his exact age, the bureau at that time would allow him the rate 
of pension provided for a soldier of his service who had reached 
the age of 70 years, because, according to all affidavits, he wa- 
then over 70 years of age and entitled to the rate of pensio: 
provided for a given service and that age. Soldiers and sailor 
whose claims were allowed under such conditions will be 1 
quired, before their next claim for increase on account of ag 
will be allowed, to prove definitely and positively the date o 
their birth. 

Since the discovery of this troublesome situation Congress 
passed, March 4, 1918, an amendment which in substance pro 
vides that when a soldier’s or sailor’s claim under this law ha 
been passed upon and allowed and his exact age once deter 
mined there shall be kept a record in the Pension Bureau show 
ing the name, length of service, and age of each claimant, sui 
date of his birth, the monthly rate of pension granted to ov 
received by him, and the county and State of his residence 
and that further increases in the rate of pension under that a 
on account of advancing age shall be made without further 9) 
plication by the pensioner and shall take effect and commen 
from the date he is shown by the aforesaid record to hia 
attained the age provided by the act as a period for advan 
ing said rate, the object of this being to advance the rate o/ 
pensions automatically, as provided in the Sherwood pensio 
bill, without expense to the pensioner, and by requiring tlic 
Commissioner of Pensions and his office force to take judici:! 
notice of the recorded evidence of the date of each pensioners 
birth when once established. This law is working very sitis 
factorily, but there are still many instances in which it is 
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instead of quarterly paym , has 
he hands of Congress dul this session. <A 

hat purpose have been introduced, s 
been considered. It would appear at fir 

ould be in favor of tl movement, yet such 
be the case. The old 
little interest in the proposed change There apy 
to be a great division of sentiment y l 
tions of the country. In other sections no interé 
has been manifested. 

It appears that the executive council of the Nat ( 
Army of the Republic, which council is the | MK ext 
to the encampment itself, at tl nat 
held at Cl anooga, after such proposed change h been dis 
eussed during the address of the commander 
mously decided against monthly pension payne 

The present Commissioner of Pensions professe 
nally he was in favor of the monthly paym«e 
since considering the subject and investigating 
among the old soldiers he finds that ther ; Irese 
sufficient demand to justify the change. Hi 
somewhat against the movement, owing | | 
pense which it will involve and the seeming indifferer 
pensioners. 

The additional expense is estimated by him at $1,000,000 per 
annum. I ean not, however, bring myself to believe that there 
is any substantial foundation whatsoever for any such high 
estimate of additional expense. I am reliably informed that the 
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present expense of paying pensions by checks under the present 
system of paying quarterly, or four times a year, is only 
$100,000. If that be true, ther expense of monthly payments 
would be four times that, or $400,000, : mere bagatelle to tl 
Nation, providing that the change is desired. The subject seems 
to be new, ana perhaps the idea of such a change has not as 
yet been fully discussed and considered among the old soldiers 
They and their friends, however, can rely upon the assurance 
that whenever they manifest a majority, or strong desire for the 
change, that Congress will readily grant the same 
LOST CHECKS. 

Among the various bills introduced at this session of Congress 
for the relief of the old soldiers is one for the issuing of dupli- 
eates of lost pension checks. The present law requires that 
when a pension check has been lost, or mislaid, or accidentally 
destroyed, that application may be made for a duplicate, which, 
upon the filing of a bond by the pensioner, will be issued at the 
end of six months. This is an unnecessary hardship upon the 
old soldier, who has been so unfortunate as to not reeeive his 
check or who has lost the same. 

A bill providing that these duplicate checks in place of lost 
checks shall be issued 30 days after filing an application there- 
for has been favorably reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and there is every reason to believe that it will pass 
Congress unanimously when it is reached upon the calendar 


SOLDIER SHOULD HAVE BENEPIT OF DOUBT, 


The entire history and practice of the Pension Bureau shows 
that in nearly every instance all technicalities are resolved in 
favor of the Government and against the soldier or sailor. It 
further shows that in nearly every instance the Government has 
been given the benefit of the doubt, and as a result the soldier 
or sailor got the worst of it. This rule of construction and 
procedure may have been justified years ago when the pension 
law relating to Civil War soldiers and sailors was in its infancy. 
At this late date, however, when the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
comrades are scattered to the four winds and can not be found, 
when others are dead, when age has dimmed the memory of 
others, when the securing of evidence is most difficult, and when 
the soldier or sailor is most in need of a pension from the Gov- 
ernment, it is time that this rule of construction and of solving 
technicalities should be changed, and the benefit of the doubt 
and the solving of technicalities should be in favor of the 
soldier, sailor, or his widow. 

Again, the Pension Bureau seems to be working in some ruts 
of past ages in other respects. If that bureau would divert or 
turn from some of these old traveled ruts or routes, justice 
wonld be done the old soldier and sailor much quicker than it 
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with distinction in that campaign. He also introduced a bill 
for the same purpose in the Sixty-third Congress, which was 
also passed by the House of Representatives almost unant- | 
mously. The bill which passed the House of Repeeseneaeses | 
this session is now upon the Senate calendar and provides, | 
wmoug other things, for the payment of a pension of $12 per 
month to the widow of a soldier or sailor who served in the 
Spanish-American War during her widowhood, and also for 
the payment of $2 per month for each child of such oflicer or 
enlisted man under 16 yeurs of age. 

It ix estimated that during the first year after its passage 
that there will be about 10,000 such widows who will be en- 
titled to be placed upon the pension rolls and that they will 
draw in pensions not to exceed $1,500,000 annually. Of course 
with the passing of years the number of such widows will 
necessarily increase, and the annual amount of pensions paid 
Will also. There should be no discrimination in the pensions 
paid to the widows of soldiers and sailors who served in the 
Spanish-American War and those whose husbands served in 
the Civil War. It is true that the Spanish-American War was 
of much shorter duration and did not require of the soldiers 
and sailors the hardships which were endured by the soldiers of 
the Civil War, yet it will not be denied by any intelligent and 
impartial person that had necessity existed the soldiers and 
Sailors of the Spanish War would have given as good an aceount 
of themselves and fought as gallantly and bravely as did the 
gallant soldiers during the Civil War. It is therefore but 
just and equitable that the widows of the two classes of sol- 
diers and sailors should be placed upon an equal footing. 
There is every reason to believe that before the end of this 
session this beneficial and important pension bill will be enacted 
into law. 

PENSIONS FOR INDIAN-WAR VETERANS. 

During this session there was introduced in the House and 
passed by that body a bill to provide pensions for Indian-war 
veterans. History shows that in many Indlan wars our soldiers 
were called upon to endure as great hardships and to display 
as much gallantry and bravery as did our soldiers in more im- 
portant wars. There has been a demand for many years that 
the survivors of such. Indian wars should be made the recipients 
of the Nation's bounty and gratitude. There were many cam- 
paignus necessarily waged against the various Indian tribes. 
They were necessary in order to protect the pioneer settlers of 
the West. Without such protection much of the great West 
would still remain a wilderness and inhabited only by Indians. 
Their services were of the greatest importance in opening up 
and settling the West. Many in such services contracted dis- 
eases and disabilities which have impaired the usefulness of 
many of them, and entirely destroyed the ability of others to 
support themselves. It may be interesting in this connection to 
recall a few of the important Indian campaigns. 

DEFINING “‘ INDIAN WAR.” 


The War Department has officially determined that the con- 
flicts specifically mentioned in the pending bill rose to the 
dignity of “wars.” Adjt. Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, in a letter to 
the Committee on Pensions of the House, in the Sixty-second 
Congress, under date of January 13, 1912, says, in discussing 
this point: 

The War Department has had occasion, at various times, to deter- 
mine, in connection with the question of the wearing of the “ service 
in war” chevrons by enlisted men of the Army, what Indian campaigns 
approaching the magnitude of wars were such as to entitle enlisted 
men to wear that chevron The campaigus against hostile Indians 
since 1865 that were selected and announced as being such are as 
follows: 

Campaigns in southern Oregon and Idaho and northern parts of 
California and Nevada, 1865-1868 

Caiapaign against the Cheyenne, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches, 
in Kansas, Colorado, and Indian Territory, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 

Modee war, 1872 and 1873, 

Campaign against the Apaches of Arizona, 1873 

Campaign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes, in Kansas, 
Colorado, Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico, 1874 and 1875. 
nuipaigns against the Norihern Cheyennes and Sioux, 1876 and 1877. 

N Perce war, 1877. 

Rannock war, 1878 

Campaign against the Northern Cheyennes, 1878 and 1879, 

Campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah, September, 
187%. to November, 1880, 

Campaign against the Apache Indians in Arizona, 1885 and 1886. 

Campaign against the Sioux Indiaas in South Dakota, November. 
Sto. to January, LSOL. 


There were many other Indian campaigns of minor impor- | 
tance, nnd for a list and brief historical deseription of such cam- 
paignus the reader is referred to Historical Résumé of Certain | 
Indian Crampaigns, by S. J. Bayard Schindel, captain, General | 
Stat! } 

This bill passed both branches of Congress early in this ses- | 
sion nnd is now pending before a conference of the two Houses. | 
By its provisions a pension of $20 per month from the date of | 





the approval of the act is to be paid to every soldier who has 
reached the age of 62 years and can furnish to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner of Pensions evidence showing that he ren- 
dered at least 90 days’ actual military service in any of the 
various Indian campaigns during the period from 1865 to 1801. 
inclusive. 

It further provides a pension of S12 per month from the date 
of its passage to every widow of such a soldier who rendered the 
requisite 90 days’ service and who married the soldier prior to 
the passage of this act. This pension measure is not new to Con- 
gress, as bills relating to the same subject were introduced in 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, In the last Con- 
gress a favorable report upon such « bill was made to the House 
of Representatives, but failed of passage because of lack of time 
for consideration. 

At this late date, when the troublesome and fighting Indian 
has disappeared from our borders, there may be many who fail 
to-appreciate the justice of such pension legislation. I deem it 
appropriate, in answer to any criticism directed against this 
measure, to quote from the report of the Senate committee upon 
the bill providing 2 pension for Indian-war veterans: 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the service ren- 
dered by these Indian fighters. They opened the West to civilization 
and settlement. They battled with a brave, cunning, merciless foe, and 
usually they faced fearful odds, but they were almost uniformly suc- 
cessful. They fought no Austerlitz, but in every State of the trans 
Missouri West is some Thermopyke rendered immortal by their life's 
blood. ® : 

‘I saw more fighting at Beechers Island than during all the four 
years I served with the Army of the Potomac,” is the testimony of one 
of the survivers of Forsyth’s famous fight with Roman Nose, 

YAMOUS COMMANDERS. 


Some of our most famous and renowned Army men were active 
in these Indian campaigns. ‘Their names are household words 
among our people—Sherman, Sheridan, the ill-fated Custer, 
Howard, the gallant Forsyth, Miles, Baldwin, and a score of 
others. Nelson A. Miles has written the following letter in sup- 
port of this bill: 

Mr. C. R. Hatser, 
National Secre tary and Treasurer National 
Indian War Veterans, Denver, Colo, 

My Dear Sir: In reply to your letter, I would say that I am very 
glad to know that there fs an effort being made to give pensions to 
the veterans of the Indian wars, or what was known as the “ war for 
civilization.” ; ; 

The laborious, hazardous, and heroic service rendered by those men 
was surely most commendable and should entitle them to the gratitude 
of the American people. They voluntarily placed their lives between 
the home builders and the unprotected settlements and savage har 
barians, who were committing atrocities of the most cruel and savage 
character. : 

They endured the severe and destructive heat of the extreme southern 
districts of our country, as well as the blizzards and the winter blasts 
of the extreme north, and by the exposure and hardship of the service 
the lives of many .ave been shortened thereby, and they have experi 
enced much suffering incident to such exposure and hardship, and | 
earnestly resommend the favorable action of Cengress in their behalf. 

Yours, very truly, 
NELSON A. MILES, 
Lieutenant General United States Army 

It is estimated by those familiar with this matter that the 
total charge against the Treasury if this bill becomes a law will 
not exceed $1,000,000 annually, 

INCREASE OF PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF TILH 
CIVIL WAR 

The Tlouse of Representatives this session passed unaniiousts 
a bill reported favorably by the House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions and entitled “An act to increase the pensions of widows 
and minor children of deceased soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and the war with Mexico,” and so forth. 

During the last several years it has been the policy of the 
House and Senate Pension Committees to report favorably 
special Dills providing increases for what is commonly know! 
as “war widows.” Included in this term were the widows 
who had married their soldier and sailor husbands during, or 
previous to the Civil War, and who were found by evidence 
submitted to those committees to be in needy and destitute « 
cumstances. It has also been a common practice with thos 
committees to also recommend for passage special bills restorin- 
widows to the pension rolls who had lost their right to be place 
upon that roll by reason of remarriage, when proven in nee! 
and destitute circumstances, Existing law contains a provisiv 
under which only such widows may be restored to the pensio 
rolls upon the death of their second husband as are shown i» 
be war widows, or widows who married their soldier husbau 
during or previous to the Civil War. 

There is no logical reason why a widow of a soldier who 
marries and looses her second husband by death, or divorce upo 
her application, should not be restored to the same pension! 
status that she was entitled to previous to her remarriage. 
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ener ee A ; ‘ . | vision of cohabitation with the soldier and the age o 
unjust provision in the pension laws at the present time is | oy the time of his death are arbitra and subject 
: the one relating to or granting pensions to widows who marricd | perore the passage of inca alll aaa Aiea mieenidian mater ‘a 
} subsequent to June 27, 1890. That act provides, among other | cayeps te ee oni cialis a, aad Co ie 
things, a pension of $12 per month for the widow of # soldier | wy oe Sie a Fella aici as alae ae 
or sailor during her widowhood, provided that such widow shall | Ceecen wens Serene vee Cree eee oe 
. . : : - | Members of Congress, and by the old soldiers ana 
have married her soldier or sailor husband prior to June 27, | oo ‘sae SE A RENT , 
1890. This act has been ameuded several times since, but this wives, and the widows of those decease I not o 
al ome consideration, but also vour assis rhe crenting 
provision has never been smended or changed. There is mow | ' eg 
no law under which a widow who married since June 27, 1890, | TEPest fhe Cems aaa a por relating ~igpee cafe 
can secure a pension by law unless her soldier husband died of | OF seme similar Dill by this Ho a ; 
wounds or injuries inflicted during his war service or died | Phere etn be, and there is, no justi eras 
from disease contracted in such service. -On the 27th of this | method whic . wees —- ee ee eee ; 
coming June it will be 24 years since that harsh, unjustifiable, | With het soldier or sailor husband from I: 
i and arbitrary law was passed—nearly « quarter of a century. { pension at the bureau. It is true that it will 
; “It undoubtedly answered the purpose for which this arbitrary | “!0™ Yell by several mitlions: but if it is righ 
and inflexible date was fixed for a number of years after its | 5; ? comubue the policy er penstoning sold 
passage. Under the strict letter of the law we may now have, | widow 8, then ther a be no ere 
on the one hand, a widow who married a soldier on the 24th | 7°" tne presen arbitre nay Seaway Sananaeeee ss Coes 
of June, 1890, and, on the other hand, 2 widow who married | PEETTted since June 27, 1890, and those 
another soldier on the 30th of June, 1890. One is entitled toa |” bet us do by these vido of Union soldier a 
pension under the law at the bureau and the other is not. | ! have done in this Congres th he fast 
The husband of the widow marrying before the 27th of June, | te Widows and minor childre officers 
1890, may have died a week after that date, and yet his widow | Served in the Wat with Spain « the P! 
is entitled to 2 pension under the law at the Pension Bureau, | Pat biE passed this Touse |} wa aellca : 
The husband of the other widow, who married him three days | Vols thereon in faver of i bat ce ne I 
after the 27th of June, 1890, may die now, after she has lived | t pebstonabie iddow shall Tx 
with and cared for him as « faithful and devoted wife for 24 | ChHiisted) Tika BO SCIVeU | aoe 
years, and yet under the law she is not entitled to a pension at | [he bussage of that act. This sit should | 
the bureau. } as not as it should he in the re. It should 
“This soldier's widow may have lived and struggled on with | Vision simitar to that incorporated HI | 
him during those 24 years in sorrow and in toil, in adversity | MUreduced, providing that an ae? ho st 
and in poverty, from youth to old age, through storm and | S@se ef such act, marry an ¢ tata es 
through sunshine, and it makes no difference for low many } such wars, shall be entitled to a pensic of s 
long. weary days and nights, through long years, she may haye | Providing she has bee 
nursed him in his sickness and helplessness, nor that in sorrow | Mere hefore his death. 
and tears she spends her last dollar to plant flowers on his | fhe hardships, ca ( 
grave, yet she is turned down at the Pension Bureau because of | Who married since June 27, 1S) out 
the provisions of this harsh, unjust, and arbitrary law. The | “verage, greater and mere severe } son OF | 
fragrance of her dutiful and beautiful life has been wasted on {| lessness, aud inability of Cheis soldier lustre 
the desert air. Justice demands that so long as we are to con- | hardships of those who marrics evious to that date I 
tie the policy of pensioning the widows of soldiers and sailors | clusion, permit me to impress upot t that 
that this class of widows who married since June 27, 1890, | Widows pensions, as well as Ul 105m 
should be afforded immediate relief and justice. It is true that | equal rights to all and sy 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions frequently recommends spe- It is provided in this bill, : r inere c 
cial bills in the case of very needy and destitute widows who | such widows, that afte Me 
married within a short time after the passage of that law; | married previous to June 27, 1905, s ( 
but the granting of a special bill to one of this class, when they | pension of S12 per month, to Commence from « 
all ought to enjoy this privilege as a lawful right, is a rank | application with the Bureau of Pensions after the | ‘ 
discrimination and an injustice to those who married no later lact. This provision simply lifts tl prohibitic : 
and who have not been able to reach the sympathies of some granting of pensions to widows who inarried 
Congressman, 127, 1890, and refixes, reest ( 
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period against the granting of pensions to widows to date 15 
years later. In other words, it has extended the time within 
which a widow may be entitled to a pension under the law from 
June 27, 1890, to June 27, 1905—a total extension of 15 years. 

The bill also increases the monthly pensions of widows by 
providing that every widow who was the wife of an officer or 
enlisted soldier or sailor during the Civil War, and has reached 
the age of 70 years, shall receive $20 per month. 

A more just and equitable pension increase has never de- 
manded the consideration of Congress than this bill for an in- 
crease in widows’ pensions, and there is every reason to believe 
that this bill will meet with the approval of the Senate and be 
enacted into law before the close of this session. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

There are many of our citizens who question the justice and 
propriety of the Government granting pensions to the widows 
of soldiers and sailors. I aim glad that this sentiment is not 
widespread. ‘There is ample justification for the granting and 
continuance of such pensions. It has become an established 
policy of our Government to Jo so, and nothwithstanding that it 
is now 50 years since the Civil War closed, there are now greater 
and more reasons for granting and increasing widows’ pensions 
than ever before. 

The wives of soldiers and sailors, and especially those who 
were the wives of such soldiers and sailors during the war, 
have had more burdens than the average wife. Many of their 
husbands returned from the country’s service crippled with 
diseases and disabilities contracted in the service. The cares 
of their wives have been increased as these soldiers and 
sailors aged. The wife of the soldier or sailor who was such 
during his service, had to endure trials and tribulations un- 
known to the great majority of the present generation. They 
were no less burdensome and arduous than those endured by 
their husbands. I consider it appropriate in closing these re- 
marks to cite as a tribute to those widows who were the wives 
of soldiers and sailors during the Civil War the beautiful 
verses of Thomas Buchanan Read, the Civil War poet. These 
verses are also appropriate to the present conditions of our 
eountry, when efforts are being made in every locality to pro- 
vide for the wives and dependent relatives left at home as our 
boys are sent to the front. These verses are entitled: 

THE BRAVE AT HOME. 

The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 

With smiles that well her pain dissembles, 
Che while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry teardrop hangs and trembles, 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 

And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 
The wife who girds her husband's sword 

Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 

What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hiath shed as sacred blood as ec’er 

Was poured upon the field of battic! 
The mother who conceals her gricf 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
hen breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Recelved on Freedom's ficld of honor! 

As a fitting and appropriate closing of these remarks I take 
the liberty of quoting from the report of the Invalid Pensions 
Committee in reporting this bill for increasing widows’ pen- 
sions to the House for passage, which are as follows: 


All patriotic men will enlist more freely in the defense of their 
country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them 
their widows will be generously cared for by a grateful Government. 
It is the wife and mother who sets the hight in the window and 
patiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and broken- 
in-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 
defend the old flag and the Nation’s honor with his life’s blood. It 
is the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes of the 
past, the present, and the future. It is the wife who gently ministers 
in loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger 
stalks into the humble home and bears away her companion and sup- 
port, leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has 
no one to turn to for succor and relief except the great Government 
her loved one served most faithfully and loyally. This bill seeks to 
attest in a small degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty Nation for 
the frail old woman left behind. 


RENEW PROMISE TO OLD SOLDIERS AND THEIR WIDOWS. 
rhe gratitude of the Democratic Party to the old soldier for 
his services is net yet exhausted. This is clearly shown by the 
fact that in the recent Democratic national convention, held at 
St. Louis. Mo., a plank was incorporated in the Democratic plat- 
form pledging anew the grateful efforts of the Democratie Party 
to the old soldier, sailor, and widows, 
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The following is the plank incorporated in said platform: 
PENSIONS. 

We renew the declarations of recent Democratic platforms relating 
to generous pensions for soldiers and their widows, and call attention 
to our record of performance in this particular. 

This amply demonstrates that the Democratic Party has not 
yet grown weary of liberally and gratefully providing fer the 
old soldiers, sailors, and their widows. 

Upon searching the Republican platform of 1916 for pensions 
we find that no provision whatsoever relating to pensions has 
been included in the Republican platform of 1916. Evidently 
the love of that party for the old soldier and his widow has 
become exhausted or become fickle, and the burden has now 
been shifted entirely to the Democratic Party. All friends of 
the old soldier and sailor may rest assured, however, that the 
love of the Democratic Party for the old soldier, sailor, and his 
widow is not exhausted, but will continue while a needy old 
soldier, sailor, or his widow still remains living. The old 
soldier and his wife may, in view of what the Democratic Party 
has done in the line of liberal pensions for them in the past, 
rely with confidence upon the promise of the Democratic Party 
in the future. 





The Clayton Antitrust Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH TAGGART, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix roe House or Represenratives, 


Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, it gives me particular pleasure 
to have this articie by the distinguished president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor printed in the Recorp. I was, in the 
former Congress, and am now, a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and had the honor of taking part in writing and 
reporting the Clayton antitrust law. It was thought by many 
that if labor organizations were exempted from the operation 
of the antitrust law it would result in general lawlessness. 
It has turned out, however, that such fears and apprehensions 
were entirely without foundation. 

When we provided for a trial by jury, a right that was sup- 
posed to have existed for 700 years, a right that is guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, some pessimists 
thought that the flag would come down. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
flag is still there, and the real truth is that there is a better 
feeling on account of what we did and a better opportunity to 
settle labor disputes by peaceful arbitration. Nothing provokes 
violence so certainly as arbitrary power. 

It was not the intention of the original framers of the Sher- 
man law that it shouid apply to labor organizations at all. 
The language of that law, however, was so broad that courts 
began to apply it in cases where there was alleged interference 
by labor organizations with interstate commerce. Courts went 
so far as to hold—as they did in the Danbury Hat case—that 
interstate commerce began in the factory where goods were be- 
ing manufactured, to be afterwards shipped across State lines 
and that any interference with filling the order was an inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, for which damages might 
be recovered. 

I am not offering this as a partisan argument. I admire th 
statement of the great president of the federation, who says, 
along toward the conclusion of his article, that— 

With the workers it is not a question of partisan politics. As thle 
great conference in 1906 declared, the organized-labor movement is not 
partisan to a political party but partisan to a principle, and that prin- 
ciplé for justice, freedom, and humanity. 

I believe the time is past in this country when workingmen 
will be satisfied with acts of Congress that are intended simply 
to encourage the generosity of wealthy concerns. They wil! not 
be satisfied with those public measures that are intended to pro- 
mote the prosperity of those who are engaged in great enter- 
prises, with the hope, of course, that the persons and concerns 
that are benefited will share their profits liberally with thos 
who work for them. On the contrary, the great mass of people 
who labor will insist upon and demand legislation that will tend 
to promote the prosperity of one and all alike. Prosperity be- 
gins at the bottom and finds its way toward the top, That 
school of orators and political teachers who for many years were 
able to convince the people that prosperity begins at the top, 
and when it reaches the point of overflowing, that it drips down 
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on those below, are going to have nuterous difficulties in the | adeq assistance t 
future. That theory of promoting the public welfare has lost | jpop Nd Ai Federal proviehn 
ground. If those doctors of politics were present at the feast of | “ We demand the enactment i rigid e 
Dives they would have advised heaping the table of the rich man labor law, which shall give a 
with more good things so as to induce him te be more generous | Nat WY, 
to Lazarus instead of helping Lazarus. eral eigh * 
The president of the American Federation of Labor has stated | ef Sev en 
truly in his first sentence that— acai wi sine aenaiee : ; 
There has been a foree in American politics that has insistent i Wi 
steadily presented the human side and the human relations of all gq } comme the ! 
tions. This force has made itseif felt with increasing vigor during ir “We demand 1] { 
cent years. appa . loss ol 1 ! ! ' \ 
The men who are bchind this force can prove that they are on | juteau ar catet : 
the clean side of these great questions. They are not all of one | thor 
party. The welfare of humanity can not be made a partisan | ha io «le ! ‘ 
question. oa 5 an well an rmulate 
What follows is the article, in full, of Mr. Samuel Gompers: | adequate protect afi 
UROMISES AND PERFORMANCES cn Und > a e = 
[By Samuel Gompers.] and svstems of time studs — stop S 
There has been a force in American politics that has insistently and | Any system which 1s res princt} ( u 
steadily presented the human side and the human relations of all ques- | sideration of Iatigue nd the eff of hig 
tions. This force has made itself felt with increasing vigor during | P! Mluction which subdivide mechanica ul otl er 
recent years. ‘he results of its work are demonstrated in the clarifica- | UNIS that the individual tasks become machi e \ 
tion of political issues, in the greater consideration that has been given mind and body, can net be countenan Phese stems 
to human rig*ts in legislation and administration, and in the more gen- | JuUrlous effect Upon the lives l p il Mi mental 1 
eral representation that has been given to human interest in all depart- | OUP Werkers—but curl the ae opment of skill amo t 
ments of government. America. We therefore demand that a idap oO 
When the American Federation of Labor inaugurated its new policy | S¥stems shall be Terbidden in all werk in which the G 
for nonpartisan political use of labor's political power in 1906 the power | ©°4 erned. 
of corporate wealth seemed intrenched behind impregnable control over | “For the safet wi the prot on of th ‘ 
the Government. But labor has brought a change in the attitude of | @eclare for the exten nu of the | tue 
Government representatives toward its demands and in the kind and | Bureau of Mine 
number of laws enacted in the interest of workers. } “We pledge our party to t 
When the representatives of the American Federation of Labor, in the people of Porto Rico the full right of 
1906, presented labor's bill of grievances to those in responsible positions | “We favor adequat ompepsation Tor i ‘ 
in the legislative and executive branches of the Federal Government | S@rvive and legislation establishing a reasonable 
they presented 10 demands. Since that presentation all but 2 of these | 2!l such employees 
original demands have been enacted into law, in addition to the long | We favor the creation of a tribunal to 
list of humaaltarian legislation recently set forth in the pamphlet | Competitive civil service nay appeal tor 
issued by the American Federation of Labor, entitled ‘ Labor's legis We favor the enactment of a compreh 
lative achievements.” Labor stands for a broad interpretation of the | law to apply to all civil-service employees 
purposes and metheds of government that they may make for freedom, | ‘We ftaver and pledge out port ’ 
equal justice, and serve the interests of humanity. equitable retirement law providing fo h 
The political principles and legislative demands which labor now | and disabled employees of the vil s 
urges upoon the Congress of the United States were, in accord with the ‘We assert that the acceptar 
instructions of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, | of our Governmen lust In ne ' 
presented to the piatform committees of the various political parties. | Detition. 
This thought was urged upon the representatives of those parties, that | “We favor Government owners! egrap id } 
the time is past when it can longer be questioned that human rights i “We favor the absolute suffrage of wor ; q 
ami human welfare are of paramount importance to all the Nation. the platform of the Republican Par co tl 
The future of any political party depends upon what it will undertake | of interest to laboi 
to do for the masses of the people. “The civil-service iaw has always been sustain 
With the recognition of this principle, we have entered upon a period | Party, and we renew our repeated declara 1 that 
when there must be competition between the political parties as to which | and honestly enforced and extended whereys racti 
can do most for the citizens of the Nation. The demands which were | “We pledge the Republican Party to the faith 
presented to the platform committees of the Republican and Progressive | Federal laws passed tor the protection « bor. | We 
Parties which met in Chicago were as follows: j education; the enactment and rigid ent ent of a 
* Government and all civilization exist for the service of human | law; the enactment of a generous and rele 
beings and the promotion of their betterment. Such purposes are best | pensation law, within the commerce power of ¢ t 
achieved when those who are primarily affected by policies and methods | compensation law coverin ll Gove \ mployee \ 
have the power of determining them. Under such conditions only will! | collection and collation, under the direction we D 
there be relations of good will between fellow citizens and a spirit of | of complete data relating to industrial h rds 
true patriotism essential to the best development and unity of our | Congress, to the end that such legislation ma ‘ 
Nation. There must be reason for the conviction that citizens can rely | culated to secure the safety, conserva YI 
upon the Government for impartial maintenance of rights and protection. | the dangers ineldent to industry and transport if 
Such an attitude can result only when principles of human welfare are | “The Republican Party, reatlirming ; 
made paramount to any other consideration. Expericnee of other coun- people, by the peopl or the peopl 
tries and scientific information substantiate the contention that sweated | the adult people of th ount ' 
industries, overstrain, long and burdensome inours of toil, tend to physi- | Women, but recoguizing the 1 f i 
cal deterioration, loss of mental virility, and consequent decreased pro- | tor its: 
ducing power. Standards of life and work, daily hours of toil, and | ii ‘ ! 
wages have a direct relation to economic progress and development, as | The Progressive platform ! } 
well as to preparedness for national defense. : | tin ies = ‘ —— Se : 10 
*“ We pledge our party to maintain the Federal law enacted by Con ‘A = ition to survi must stat r 4 : f 
gress securing to the workers the legal right of yoluntary association | {rial justi: on Wi have aa Hetid “0 ‘ 
for mutual protection and welfare, protecting their rights against un aaa Siecamt.’, Stat hamenenit anaes Siesta Seen 
warrantable issuance of writs of injunction, and guaranteeing the right | ty ing, prevent the « cabeitetion ‘ef em, Wolnem. 21 
5 . a jury in alleged contempt cases committed outside the presence | by the « siamales of the Workmen's coupens 
¥ of courts, 5 Sa ee Sees Of the Wernmee pen 
: _ “ National preparedness, as well as commercial development, in keep- ee eae ca aia oart r: a 
§ ing with the importance and the dignity of our Nation, require that we | raat redits encourage th fine ae 
; shall have competent and able American seamen. We urge as essential | tynity to acquire land. ed 
to this purpose the vigorous enforcement of the seaman’s act and the “h comnies must be worth 11 
most liberal interpretation of its provisions. We are opposed to any Labor's demand: ik eteieitad 46: the , 
; minimizing of present provisions for the protection of seamen and for | placed in its platform tl 7 rine labor pla’ 
; the safety of the traveling public. It is essential to national safety, as ' ee TES PRUE RE RAC FOMOWINE SR00F pani 
; well as to the maintenance of an American merchant marine, that con- | THE PLANKS OF THE |! \ 
5 ditions of work for seamen shall be such as shall induce resourceful, | “We have lifted human labor from th { ! ‘ 
: capable, liberty-loving Americans to follow that vocation. Such Ameri- and have secured to the working he right « 





can seamen will constitute a trained reserve force in times of national | tion for his protection and we fare, We have 





: peril. | the laborer against the unwarranted issuance of wi 
4 In order to protect the wages of our workingmen and their stand- | and have guaranteed to him the trial | 
4 ards of living against the dangerous competition of low-priced labor, | alleged contempt committed outside ence of tl 
¥ which will be largely increased at the close of the European war by the “We hold that the life, health ength of ! 
2 migration of such labor to this country, we demand that the immigration | and children of the Nation are its isset id th 
% poe! contract-labor laws be thoroughly enforced and so extended as to | servation of these the Federal Government, wher 
\ exe ude from entrance to the United States all persons who can not read | employer of iabor, should both on its own 
some language. ‘ put into effect the following principles of 
4 rhe fundamental step in national preparedness for development and “4. A living wage for all employes 
# growth as well as for defense is education that will develop the power “2. A working-day not to { 
and faculties of all citizens and will enable each to take advantage of | in seven. ‘ 

oO portunities for life and work. We demand that there shall be pro- *3. The adoption of safety applian t 

~ way industrial education and vocational training in addition to | oughly sanitary conditions of labor. 

ee eee. National industrial efficiency is not a haphazard * 4, Adequate compensation for industrial 

The initial ut = the result of carefully considered methods and policies. “%. The standards of the ‘ unif hi! 

liberal al requ site for any policy to further industrial efficiency is | are employed. 

eral appropriations for necessary education. As this is a matter of “6. Such provisions for decency, comfort 
national concern, we demand the early enactment of a law providing for ' ployment of women as should be accorded thi 
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7. An equita retirement law providing for the retirement of 
superannuated and disabled employees of the civil service to the end 
that a higher tan lard of efficiency may be maintained. 

“We believe also that the adoption of similar principles should be 
ones and applied in the legislation of the States with regard to labor 

thin their borders, and that through ever) pee agency the life 
ind a uit h of the people of ithe Nation should be conserved. 


' declare our faith in the seamen’s act, passed by the Democratic 


or ng nd we promise our earnest continuance of its enforcement. 
“Wi fax wv the apoedy enactment of an effective Federal child-labor 
aw and the regulation of the shipment of prison-made goods in inter- 
tate commerce 
‘We favor the creation of a Federal bureau of safety in the De- 
partment of Labor, to gather facts concerning industrial hazards, and 


to recommend legislation to prevent the maiming and killing of human 
beings 

‘We favor the extension of the powers and functions of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. 

‘We favor the development upon a systematic scale of the means 
already begun under the present administration to assist laborers 
throughout the Nation to seek and obtain employment, and the ex- 
tension by the Federal Government by the same assistance and en- 
couragement as is now given to agricultural training. 

“We heartily commend our newly established Department of Labor 
for its exeellent record in settling industrial strikes by personal advice 
and through conciliating agents 

‘We reeommend the cxtension of the franchise to the women of the 
country by the States upon the same terms as to men.’ 

Thus, the workers have before them the platform declarations of the 
Republican, Democratic, and Progressive Parties upon the subjects 
which most Cireectly affect them. Now, the workers must make up their 
minds as to whi ‘h of these political parties is most likely, if intrusted 
with power, to carry their declarations into effect, and as to the 
adequacy of the response which each party made to labor’s demands. 
For 30 years wage carners had vainly endeavored to secure the amend- 
ment of the Sherman antitrust law so as to place voluntary organiza- 
tions of teilers outside the pale of antitrust legislation, that they 
hould not be regarded in the same category as trusts and organiza- 
tions organized for profit. 

PERPORMANCES., 
hor 30 years organized labor had been vainly knocking at the door of 


Congres fo secure relief from the injunction abuse and to have restored 
the right of trial by jury in contempt cases, For 30 years the workers 
of pseertas had vainly asked Congress to relieve the seamen from the 
por tion of bondsmen, and all this occurred under the domination of 
Con ar ss and the Presidency by the Republican Party. 


The Democratic gmarees passed, and on October 15, 1914, President 
Wilsun signed, the Clayton antitrust law. Among its provisions was 
the declaration that the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
‘ an article of commerce. It freed the voluntary organizations of 
labor from the antitrust law, and under which Attorney General Wick- 
ersham said no suit such as the Hatters’ case could now be maintained 

1 the Federal courts. Rellef from the abuse of the injunctive writ 
is secured and trial by jury in comteumt cases restored. The Dem- 
ocratic Congress passed the seamen’s act, and on March 4, 1915, Pres- 
ident Wilsen signed the act. 

With the workers it is not a question of partisan politics. As the 
vreat conference in 1906 declared, the organized-labor movement is not 
partisan to a political party but partisan to a principle, and that prin- 
ciple for justice, freedom, and humanity, As the campaign shall pro- 
ceed it may be necessary to further elucidate the questions in the 
coming clection of both Houses of Congress as well as the President 
and Vice President. The liberty-loving citizens of our country will do 
their own thinking and act accordingly. They will vote as their judg- 
ment, thelr conscience, their patriotism, and their own interests and 
welfure as well as the welfare of the people of the United States will 


direct 








Cost of Living in the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 
OF COLORADO 
In rur Hovusr or Representatives. 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the pending resolution provides 
an appropriation of $6,000 to enable the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor to conduct an inquiry into 
the cost of living in the District of Columbia. The committee 
has seen fit to offer an amendment broadening the scope of the 
investigation so as to include an inquiry into the wages paid 
to wage earners. For reasons which I will detail in a few 
moments I wish the committee had not pressed this amendment. 

The principal object of the proposed investigation is to lay 
the groundwork for a minimum wage law for the women workers 
of the District of Columbia. The question of the constitution- 
ality of such law is new pending before the Supreme Court, and 
I am sure that that distinguished tribunal will sustain the law- 
making bodies of the various States in their efforts to secure a 
living wage for the women of this country. In case the Supreme 
Court does render a favorable decision, Congress should be pre- 
pared to act without unnecessary delay; but it can not proceed 
without the information we are seeking to secure through the 
adoption of this resolution. 

T have been asked as to the manner of conducting the investi- 
gation. That phase of the subject has been treated in a most 
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satisfactory manner by Hon. Royal Meeker, Commissioner oi 
Labor Statistics, in a letter to Senator J. K. SHreLps, chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor of the United States 
Senate. This letter will be found in the report of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia on the pending bill. I fully 
indorse Mr. Meeker’s plans and feel that if they are carried out 
they will result in securing the data desired. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia held a brief but 
instructive hearing on this measure. One of the witnesses made 
the following argument which I believe presents the case in a 
nutshell: 


‘We are asking for this appropriation because we believe that the 
chief cause of poverty is not shiftlessness or drunkenness but underpay 
Two years ago the Bureau of Labor made a study of hours and wages 
of women workers in the District of Columbia. Since that time the 
eight-hour law has put a stop to overwork. We believe that it is im 
portant to get rid of underpay next, and we want this study made as 
a first step. 

“The study of wages revealed, for instance, that saleswomen in «: 
partment stores—a most — ular occupation among women here—ar 
paid at an average wage o out $6.50. In factories and laundries th: 
wages averaged even lower. We belicve that women can not live in a 
condition of health and working efficiency-—not to mention detriment to 
happiness and morality—on such wages It is easy to say that the 
majority of these girls live at home. Probably they do, although the 
Young Woman's Christian Association has estimated that there are 
many thousands of wage-earning women in Washington who are living 
in lodgings and boarding places, and entirely dependent on their own 
earnings for their livelihood. Every study that has been made in 
other cities has gone to prove that it costs a woman between $8 and 
$9 a week to buy adequate food, clothes, and proper lodging. We have 
no reason to believe that this estimate is too high for Washington. We 
want to find out. 

“As for the girl who lives at home with her family, investigations 
made in other cities have gone to prove that she almost invariably has 
more burdens, rather than iess, for this cause. She will be helping to 
care for the younger children in the family, for an invalid adult, etc. ; 
so that the cheaper cost of living as part of a family is more than 
counteracted by these extra burdens.”’ 

But we do not propose that this $6,000 should be expended ex- 
clusively in — f the cost of living for women. We want to make 
a study of how families get along on inadequate wages. 

The only thorough and accurate study which has been made of the 
cost of living among workingmen’s families was a study made in New 
York City in 1909 by Prof. Chapin, of Beloit College, Wis. Mr. Chapin’s 
conclusions are drawn from 2 most painstaking study of hundreds of 
typical families. He ends with these significant words: 

“It is safe to conclude from all the data that we have been con 
sidering that an income under $800—a year-—-is not enough to main 
tain a normal standard.” 

This means an average wage for the 306 working days of ee year— 
counting out the 52 Sundays and 7 legal holidays—of $2. a day; 
even in the event of steady employment throughout the vow and no 
illness. It it unnecessary to remind you of the vast amount of un 
skilled and semiskilled work which is paid for at rates a great deal 
lower than this. We all know how these people live—in hovels, rear 
tenements, and back alleys, under conditions so insanitary that their 
dwellings are breeding places for infection for the whole city; they 
are not warmly enough dad in winter; they are not properly nouri shed 
at any time; and they have no provision against ill health and old : 


These conditions must be changed. 

Before attempting through legislation or through any other 
means to improve these conditions, we must have the facts 
This $6,000 will give us that information for the District of Co 
Iumbia and will allow social workers and others interested to 
know just what steps should be taken. 

In the hearings before the District of Columbia Committee 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Con 
sumers’ League, stated very clearly why this appropriation 
was asked for. She said in part: 


We have been asking now for this very modest investigation fo: 
long time, and two years ago the resolution got as far as the con 
ference committee between the House and Senate, and at every stag 
of reaching that advanced position before it perished in the end 
of the session we were always asked, ‘“ Why is it necessary to expend 
any money investigating the cost of living here in the District a! 
Columbia, in this beautiful city, in this favorable climate, whet 
almost everybody is paid by Uncle Sam? Why do we need furthe 
light on the subject? The only reason for having an investigation 
is that we have not got any light now, except a few rays that com 
in from private investigators that can be readily overthrown. WW: 
may be accused of being sentimental, inaccurate, exaggerated, havin; 
some ulterior motive in getting our facts together; and it is for thos: 
reasons that we feel that just as much valuable information can bb 
——- now as in regard to the hours of labor before the eight-hou! 
ill was passed which came from the Department of Labor. So th 
only unassailable information that we can get with regard to th 
conditions of living must come from the same source, and it is t 
show you that there is some poverty here amongst honest working 
people; that there is precisely the same reason for making this in 
quiry here that there was in 18 States which have already legislated 
on the question of wages and the cost of living of women and minor 
that we come before you and ask you to consider favorably this very 
small appropriation. Now, theoretically, one would say that where 
the climate is so mild as it is here, where people do not have to spend 
very much money for coal, it ought to cost less, but from what w 
learn from the people themselves it does not appear that it coste 
any less, if they have any decent kind of houses to live in. But | 
am not very much given to speculating. I prefer to have facts. All 
we are asking is $6,000 worth of facts about the Capital of this 
country. You see, the charge is made everywhere and all the time 


— while this is the most beautiful city in the country it is one of 


he most expensive cities for working people to live in. We would 
fike to know whether that is so, and we think we ought to know. 
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Two years ago the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study | the three typical establishments ed w $5.47 [ 
of the hours, wages,and so forth,of wage-earning women inthe and restaurants two-thirds of the yryie 
District of Columbia. According to that investigation it was. ting 83 te 84 a week Fellow S ‘ 
shown that in the manufacturing and mechanicalestablishments of women in retail stores. Prom it you will t 
iG.S per cent earned $10 a week or over while 23.8 per cent, age wage of saleswomen in Was 9 st 
comprising the largest single group, earned between $5 and S6a_ largest ole Troup = aft ployees 
wee In lnundries the average wage shown by the pay rolls of and S5 
Average weekly carnings 0 i wre 
FROM IN \ 4 i I 
Sto t20 3 to $3.99 $4 fo $4.99 $5 to $5.99 & 09 $ < 
Vecupation 
Num- Per Nuom-) Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per N 
| ber. | cent.| ber. | cent.| ber ent er nt. | ber 
Cash girls, bundle wrappers, errand girls, ete. 9 | 47.4 9} 47.4 1 5.1 
Inspestors and cashiers . .. . ‘ 1 1 I 
Saleswomen .. sh : 1I3 | 7 } 1 ' ) 2 1 l ! j 8 
Office help (clerical) ....... we otewsen 1 ‘) 2} @ ) 4 2 
Other employees* including department | } | 
RenGs We Ue... oncciecsesdevenecsedss l 
WI ii Sidi a caen tins ft 10} 4 26} 95) 344 3/1 11.9 
BB FROM ESTABLISHMENT PAY ROLLS 
Cash girls, messengers, bundle wrappers,| | 
SINOEE nairinnrdicntis tn tonmawmnart 44, 16.5} 186 | 69.7 26 .7 7 2.6 1.12 1 4 
pe Lr i aaa ones apeleica ' ; 5} 11.1 iS 40 | it | 24.4 8 | 17.8 
Saleswomen . ..--- 95 |} 5.4) 361 | 20.5 58 | 20.4 W017 | 195} 12] 2 2.8 . 
Office help (clerical) ; i 6] 45 | 17.8 2 1 2 |! 14.7 / s i4 
Other employees, including departinent heads | } 
SIPs tiaceicnctacaavsices oon | iz} 3s} i] 52] mi] an} 5] 14 ‘ »| 17.9 ‘ 
|--—-- etectunatilien alien mania nating aii ; , 
Bett ns. crore mcesewesewwecess asebine. | 56) 2.1] 313 | 11.7 | 446 | 16.7 | 398 | 15 106 }15.2 06 | 11.5 4 | 13.2 Me) dee 
| 
i 
: Percentages not given, as numbers are too small to make percentages 
Does not include workshop women, as they are tabulated under manu ng indusirie 
Includes 1 whose occupation is not reported and does not include 17, wages not reported 
‘In this average 9 buyers whose average Wage was $80.75 a week were not included, a ! 
9 buvers inchided the average wace would be $7. 
Includes the workshop women of one large department store, which included them with saleswomen in { 
Now, as to what these wretched wages mean to the women | work on one apron, and tha e expel ’ 
themselves, here are some cases gathered this winter by the | one of the thousands of working women in the Distri: \ 
Consumers’ League of the District of Columbia, the philanthropic | not insist on specific changes in such condition imtil 
organization under the auspices of which the eight-hour law was | hand the necessary facts so that we may make intel! 
introduced. gestions. That is what this resolution ealls 
Here is what life holds for five Washington young women, | of facts. 
whose stories, it is believed, are typical of the lives lived by | In Massachusetts, when such a study wus 1 
thousands: $8.71 per week was the sum decided upon as the 
1. One girl working in a retail store earns $6 a week. She | a woman could live in decent comfort. Her 
is wholly dependent on herself, so boards with friends, to whom | ,, : 
: = . : " us Board and lodging 
she pays $3.50 a week for her room and two meals. Each week | @othine ($75 4 
she pays 50 cents for her laundry, 90 cents for her tuncheons (15 | Laundry 
cenis a day), $1 on a suit which she is buying; and this, as you a and denti 
7 . ‘ 
see, leaves her 10 cents each week for all the rest of her clothing, | Newspapers eae 
her car fare, if the weather is bad, for recreation, if you con- | Vacation 
sider that part of a rational scheme of life; and this leaves her | Recreation (movies once a fortnight) 
ok Fheater once a month 
no provision for illness, ehureh, and so forth. | Car fare 
2. A girl working in a box factory receives $3 per week. | 
She is absolutely alone in the world, so is living in a charity 
i home, where she pays $1.50 fer her room and board. The $1.50 | I leave it to your imagination to figure 
§ remaining must pay for her clothing, her ear fare, and so forth, | hetween what it costs the girl to live and wt 
i and she is furthermore trying to save money to put a stone over | paid is made up. 
1 her parents’ grave. So much information as to the evils of 
3 3. A girl earning $4 a week lives at home. She pays $2] the committee that the resolution wi] 
4 per week to her family and $1.50 a week regularly on a charge ac- | an amendment calling for an inquiry int 
count which she runs at the store where she works and on which | into the eost of living of wage earners. We ead ( 
she buys clething for herself and her sister. Even her 50 cents | information for women (Pureau of Labor Stat B 
remaining is often needed for extras at home. | No. 116). and. furthermore. it would sda materi 
i ; 4. Another girl earns $6 per week. Of this she pays $3.50 | expense to make this double investization. In that 
4 for her board, reom, laundry, and so forth. She has a regular | [ have a letter from Commissioner Meeker. who s 
charge account of $1.50, pays 50 cents car fare, and thus has ints niaiaieks clei dank hie 0s tots sa ee 
o cents for other necessities and pleasures. carefully eatinated. te. cover « ceat of living 
». Another girl, a stenographer, whose work was of a very | lution passes in its present form, it will b 
responsible nature, earns $7 a week. Since she was the sole eae — wen oe The am $6,000 
. E 0 ehnahie me to mak i itistacto inves 
support of her mother and a younger sister and brother, she gave | Hving. If Congress desires a report upon wages 
her entire pay envelope to her mother. | should make an additional appropriation. I ha 
Now, it is because it is believed that these stories are not -— = CRC COSE 0: & 
z a = . o ré¢ One 1 0 ne, 
exceptional but are typical of the lives of thousands of women 
in the Disfrict of Columbia to-day that we want this informa- For that reason I trust the amen hi 
tion. ; stricken from the bill. I can not offer th ent 
At the hearings the story was told of an investigator who | time because of the parliamentat ituation t J 
discovered a sweatshop here in Washington where 200 women | be adopted in the Senate. 
were employed to make bungalow aprons at 40 cents per dozen.| The commissioner is himself xi 
The investigator was paid two 2-cent postage stamps for her ' gation, as his testimony sh i one ft 
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There come to my desk every day almost inquiries as to what is the 
American standard of living; what does it cost the American family to 


live? I can answer those only by referring back to the old annual 
report issued in 1903, which gives information that was collected in 
1901. At that time a Nation-wide survey of the cost of living was made 


by the old Bureau of Labor, and I am obliged to use that data in an- 
swering the questions—and they are perfectly legitimate questions, 
gentlemen, as you can see, with reference to the standard of lying of 
American families. 

Now, I am interested in getting the very best and most up-to-date 
information possible to answer the letters and inquiries that come to 
my desk all the time. I want to know what the expenditures in 
American workingmen’'s familles are, 


| 


For more than two years women interested in the wage- 
earning women of Washington have been working for the pas- 
sage of this modest appropriation. Because their efforts have 
heen so earnest, because 20 different organizations in this city, 
including thousands of men and women, want the study made, 
but chiefly because the study will of itself be tremendously 
valuable to the future of the National Capital, I trust it will 


pass, 


The Good-Roads Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 
IN rue Houst or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, the first definite step toward the 
ultimate construction of a national system of good roads is about 
to be taken. The committees of both Houses having the bill in 
charge have evideiutly given careful consideration to every fea- 
ture of the subject and have finally formulated a measure fair 
to all sections of the country. 

Through a separate vote, the House has just agreed to section 
8, Which provides for the improvements of the public roads in 
the national forests. It is entirely proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to improve its own property and make available to the 
people those vast areas of the West. 

Each State is accorded equitable terms by this bill. Some 
Members from the seaboard States complain that their people 
must contribute a higher percentage of revenue than they receive 
in benefits. They also state that they have already built many 
miles of road and should not be taxed to help other States. 

While this bill may favor the West as argued, other bills 
passed by the Congress, such as the rivers and harbors and the 
various bills looking to the vast increases in the Naval and Mili- 
tary Establishments will greatly favor the East. None of the 
States objecting will have more public roads than it needs even 
after the program contemplated by this bill has been completed. 
‘The measure is eminently fair to each State and to every section 
in the apportionment of its benefits. It may be interesting to 
use the State of Utah as illustration, By the terms of this bill 


that State will fare as follows: 

Apportionment to Utah. 
First year ($5,000,000) $57, 950 
Second year ($10,000,000) 115, 900 
Phird year ($15,000,000) . 173. 850 
Fourth year ($20,000,000) 231, 800 
Fifth year ($25,000,000) ees ‘ ieccitalodotnaen 289, 750 


rotal S69, 250 


This apportionment is arrived at by a consideration of these 
facts: 
Area of Utah in square miles, 82,180. 
Percentage of total area of United States, 2.760. 
Population of Utah, 373,351. 
Per cent of population of United States, 0.408. 
Apportionment to Utah for forest roads, 


$48, 000 
449, 000 
281, 066 

4.8 


Rach year for 10 vears (approximately) 
Acreage of national forest in Utah. 
Total acreage of national forests au . we 
Per cent of national forest in Utah to total acreage 

It will thus be seen that the State of Utah will receive more 
than a million dollars in the next five years. To this will be 
added an equal amount by the State Highways Commission, 
making a fund of over $2,000,000 in the next five years to be de- 
voted to the construction of public roads. After that undoubt- 
edly the wisdem of future Congresses will see that the good 
work is continued, 


‘. 
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Naval Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK. 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


>~ 
wy 


Tucsday, June 1906, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the American people have a pride 
in the Navy, a pride justified by the glorious achievemeits of 
our sailors for 125 years. The record of our seamen stands out 
resplendent in our history; the ships and the men who sniled 
them to victory are enshrined in the hearts of our countrymen. 
Inspired by the gallant deeds of our commanders in days gone 
by, and with our hearts quickened by the memory of those sea- 
flung heralds of victory—‘ I have just begun to fight,” “ Don’t 
give up the ship,” “We have met the enemy and they are 
ours,” “ You may fire when ready, Gridley "—the call comes to 
us from the past to be true to the American Navy. 

The functions of a navy are fourfold; to provide :—defense of 
our country against invasion, protection te the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens in foreign countries, safety for our over- 
seas commerce, and to assure the maintenance of national 
policies. Believing that a poweful navy is essential for our 
peace, security, and development, I favor a program which will 
provide a navy—the second strongest in the world. That peace, 
not war, is the desire and the hope of America; that it is the in- 
spiration of our people, now and always, is a statement so true 
and a fact so undeniable that it is futile to discuss it. No one 
wants war. It is abhorrent alike to our principles and our ideals. 
But while our Republic looks without envy upon the possessions 
of other nations and desires only to pursue its way in harmony 
and justice toward all, it does not follow that we will be im- 
mune from hostilities forced upon us by aggressive enemies or 
free to maintain without interference our national aims and 
principles. We must not jeopardize the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions nor ignore the high purposes to which our fathers dedi- 
cated this Republic. With thousands of miles of coast line to de- 
fend, with a Monroe doctrine to maintain, witha growing foreign 
commerce to protect, with citizens scattered over the earth 
whose lives and property must be safeguarded, we would be 
derelict in our duty to ourselves and to civilization were we 
to falter in making absolute the stability and continuance for 
all time of our free institutions. Without regard to race 
creed or birth, America is united in its determination to protect 
American rights everywhere, to preserve the freedom of the 
seas, and to maintain untrammeled and unrestricted the rights 
of a neutral nation in the midst of a world conflict. 

Let me quote from George Washington, who in his eighth 
annual address said: 

To secure respect to a neutral flag requires a naval force organiy 
and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggression. This may even 
prevent the necessity of going to war by discouraging belligerent 
powers from committing such violation of the rights of the neutral 
party as may, first or last, leave no other option. 


or 


ed 


T believe that Washington's advice is as sound for the twe1 
tieth century as it was for the eighteenth. 


the construction of battle cruisers or additional dreadnaughts 
In my judgment, this was a mistake, for both are essential to : 
well-balanced and powerful navy. 


the Naval Committee when they said: 


We therefore recommend the authorization of two dreadnaughts a) 
six battle cruisers, and feel that anything short of this would net 
making adequate preparation for the national defense. 


cnet CT LNT COLL COLL ACC 


cruisers to their navies, and we should do likewise. 
the battle cruiser it has been said: 


Far superior in speed to a superdreadnaught and not inferio 
the range and power of her guns, this type of sea fighter seen 


ae 


that can whip her can catch her and nothing that she can whip 
escape her.” 

Admiral Dewey, in commenting upon the Jutland batt) 
said: 5 

The battleship which can give and take and stand up and 


now, and always has been, the main bulwark of our naval strengt 
| the main strength of any navy. 


light 


al 


SN 


I believe we should have a large fleet of submarines for the 


protection of our coasts. The submarine, by reason of 11 





The naval bill as passed by this House did not provide for 


I agree with the views expressed by the minority members of 


Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and Russia have added lattice 
Regarding 


tined to dominate the ocean for years to come, “for no floating thin: 


Spawn bie 



















mobility and deadliness of attack, is a most effective and efficient 
weapon for defense, and we should construct large numbers of 
them. Owing to the complicated and delicate mechanism of 
these vessels, it is necessary to allow for a certain percentage 
of them being temporarily out of commission. The following is 
a quotation from the report of Admiral Fletcher, commat 

chief of the Atlantic Fleet: 





? 
| 


The condition of the submarine flotilla has been y, 
particularly the condition of the machinery of these h 
time has been required to keep the machinery in tle 
time has been available for training officers and cre r 
ships. The submarine flotilla, even more than the « v} els 
in the fleet, has been hampered by lack of officers of experie: 

I am a strong believer in developing and enlarging the aero- | 


plane service of our Army and Navy. The late Lord Kitchener 
stated that “an aviator is worth an army corps.” Other na- 
tions have learned by experience the value of airships and are 
training thousands of aviators. America, the inventor of the 
aeroplane, honoring the names of Langley, the Wrights. Curtis, 
and other pioneers, has been negligent in utilizing this most 


important arm of the service. Our deficiency in this respect | 
shculd be corrected at once. Extract from report of the General | 


Borurd of the Navy: 





In view of the advance that has been made In aecronauti during the } 
past year and the demonstration now being mad impor 
tance of a proper service to both land and sea wa present 
situation can be described as nothing less than de] rb1 As Ww 
developed air craft are the eyes of both armies and navies, and it is 


difficult to place any limit to their offensive possibilities, 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that one of the most serious defects in 
our naval system is the absence of a continuing policy. Each 
Secretary of the Navy upon assuming office proposed change 
and alterations instead of maintaining a definite program. This 
operates to the detriment of an efficient navy. 

Efficient preparedness does not mean the mere assembling of 
large military forces and the construction of ships, guns, and 
ammunition. However important all these may be, and they 
are the basis of every program, the spirit of the American people, 
their determination and zeal, and their willingness to make 
sacrifices are the great impelling forces back of an effective 
Navy and Army. 

Let us hope that the American Navy will soon be restored to 
the proud position it once occupied, and as we recall the memo- 
ries of our greatness upon the seas in the heroic past let us 
remember the Bon Homme Richard and the deeds of her great 
commander, John Paul Jones, who by the capture of the British 
Serapis on September 23, 1779, electrified the world by the most 
brilliant victory in the annals of the seas. “ Lest we forget” 
let us recall his words reporting the conflict: 

No one was now left aboard the Richard but our dead. To them I 
gave the good old ship for their coffin, and in her they found a sublime 
sepulchre. Our torn and tattered flag was left flying when we abandoned 
her. As she plunged down by the head at the last her taffrail momen- 
tarily rose in the air, so the very last vestige mortal eves ever saw of 
the Bon Homme Richard was the defiant waving of her un: onquered and 

l 








unstricken flag as she went down. And as I had given them the goo 
old ship for their sepulchre, I now bequeath to my immortal dead the 
flag they had so dlesperately defended for their winding sheet. 

NOTES ON THE NAVY. 

There has been much discussion of the relative cost of Gov- 
ernment-constructed ships and war supplies as compared with 
the cost by private manufacturers. Congressman CaLpwELL, of 
New York, a few months ago secured from the Departments of 
War and Navy some valuable information on this subject, which 
I take the liberty of using. In estimating cost of manufa 


ture, 
the following facts were disclosed: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Plants carry as an overhead charge interest at the rate of 3 
per cent upon the money invested. They also take into consid- 
eration depreciation in value of the plants. (Buildings from 2 
to 8 per cent, depending upon material of construction: machin- 
ery from 4 to 10 per cent.) For supervision, 80 per cent of the 
total pay of the officers so employed is included in arriving at 
total cost. As to wages, instructions require that same wages 
Shall be paid as are paid for similar work in the vicinity. The 
men work eight hours a day, and from June 15 to September 15 
are granted a Saturday half holiday with pay. They are also 
granted a 15 days’ leave of absence with pay, as well as legal 
holidays. The amount which the plants would pay in taxes, if 
privately owned, is not figured in cost of production, neither is 
oa on expenditures during manufacture considered in cost 
aata, 

NAVY DEPART MENT. 


q Interest on capital invested is not taken into account, neither 
is depreciation in value of plants. Salaries of departmental 


} 


| 
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Great Britain possesses several battleships with a speed of 25 
knots and Germany several with a speed of 23 knots, while the 
fastest dreadnaught in the United States Navy does not exceed 
22 knots, Great Britain has several battle cruisers with a speed 


of 33 knots and Germany several with a speed almost as great. 
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In armored cruisers Great Britain has a large number wi 
speed in excess of 24 knots, 
speed only slightly 
as well as Russia, 


tl! 

th a 
while our fastest cruisers have a 
in excess of 22 Knots. France and Japan, 
have battle cruisers with a speed greater 


; than any ship in the United States Navy. 






































Great Britain, Germany. United State | France, 
rene of vessel Built. | Building Built. Building. Built. Building. me | Built. Building 
ra —- al - er fe 1 a is 
Num-) Num-| ».,. j|Num-| m... |Num-] ~... jNum-) 7... |Num- um-| >»... |Num , 
‘tad Tons eee. rons. | ber. | Tons. ber, Tons. | ber. | Tons. r Tons. ber. Tons. | ber, | 0 
~~ —_—|-_——_ ates pect etme cesar si la 
Battleships (dreadnaught type) 34} 795,100 2 53,250} 20 463, 822 | 2 | 58,000 | 9) 277,150 8 | 250, 300 7 161,884 | 10 | 26.5, 312 
Battleships( — adnaught type).| 28! 418,000 |...... s deen 20 | 242,800 jestanbiatecepaes SBR SRE Fe wavasios tcc deues 14} 26, ie cnentiewe ‘i 
Battle cruisers. . c-.e--| 120! 216,700 6 | 128,000} 6] 142,924] 3 | 84,000 |...... Bg A se Bn SS deta iee dik catia tines =e Bs. : 
Armored cruisers L) MPa RN 1... 5.4. osc. 5 Si) OME. cccdsc, ocantce 10} 140,080 |...... Bie ea ot cet ee 
Cruisers Gehcicab ae 71 | 342,255 82 | 128,430 | 2") 9, 000 | 44 66,410 |... ... Bee 7\ 38,228) 6 ) 
oast-defense ships . isnesapeiouwent cxneulans beets asawaiaae eectlssaaseeteal 4 12,900 j...... Dre ucleaeate’ 1 DU Side tectawevesees ° 
Destroyers.........-....... Rik. . ocaksethderas (2) A Risccaccae Saal | Bdsscstuteis | iz S sasteabual ” * Serre fdas (2) 
‘Torpedo boats. Bl cv shun aeeaaes basnnle cone pleswe ssn sink eaaaene anand 2 | ened Seiewikanied Saas oan conga e So Sawai bana ad ° 
Submarines BP Es cok Viweesdecstes | (2) DPA can cccandalosbese ; &) | is tienacseks PRO. ctacccs OO facvckexencs | Tecan (?) 
Total tonnage, built and | | 
building wae ! 13, 69 | 61,310 1,152,998 992, 269 
Japan. | Russia. Italy Austria-Hungary 
| } 
‘iad AR ae De Tee ee 
ry pe of vessel Built. Building. Built. Building. | Built Building Built Buildin 
, j | | sie atl : a gs 
Num-! Num vam! sum “ vedi re hvum Num | Num 
? ih ae ’ | me 2 -| i. s =| e ‘ a < + a s - ci ns ;* “| Tons 
ae Tons. |"her. Tons. | ber. Tons. | ber. Tons. \ ber. Ton | ber. | Tons ber. | Ton | ber. | Tons. 
ee asl 2 ieee Pp ee Bod 3 Baie, ele Of 
| j | | 
Vattleships (dreadnaught a 6 | 165,240 |......'.......--- 6 | 138, 070 | 2 | 44,8 70) 3 62, 44 | 7) 187,150 3 | 60, 030 5 118,010 
Battleships (predreadnaught type). | RE DD ait dnkalsoaxcausas 7 DP GOO Foo cec cloceccccsse | 8 PTE Conickstasciesence | 6} 74,613 |......1..... 
DR MIOUE, « icunntvetdances sane | uh ah IES ode da on coals Bins cuit oan 4 | SUR GOT inca Niskiteens Sse veitwaw boca os Soe See Rigvied BSeScet. 
Armored cruisers. ............-- | 13 SE Dh ccnsslesdcaexats 5 BR Se les0 ccadsencntnces | 74,088 f.0020% Ss a een | 2| 13,380 |...... Deca aihe a 
NE acces ap atten ican de aad LUE Leas <alesccihccun 5| 35,000; 4 27,000, 6] 18,830) 2] 4,888 5| 13,815] 5 | 21, 216 
Coast-defense ships.............--. 1 4, 126 oral tae 1 RpOeO 1k casei ccscacscs et een i cccau cegene «cna Powah onsets Rit POEUN Sr oo cs tice vac. ese 
Destroyers..... hiud'eip ne eaeaseea BE iuccateds Ris. edeke Ot tment ae | 46 | pskeaeats | 36 f.......0.. BE Yecictsedk. OE vcrece dd ae Pate tues. 
forpedo boats...........---+.00+. ME cesdistadiocddnstahnusasecie SEE. cuits iintbcemattins anmeges OD Wiassccaeds iP bescsnisencloie AE ccc ncaes | Rts ican 
DU, 8 dnc crush aeshannies | Ee ips gekketien OB Beko uoet.. Se Sesame _ eee es | 1D Dinadnaiteme | Ss .cacaiaecene 6! re 
Total tonnage, built and | | 
building | 699, 367 | 690, 717 497,515 372,008 
| 
: 1 Projected. * Not known. 
The following report of - int yewey is of interest: | to lay down within 6 months after contracts are awarded the following 
ame ote oF ao? ; <a - i oe aanen ’ ships: Battleships, 5; battle cruisers, 5; scouts, 9; destroyers. 22; 
rhe chief constructor of the Navy stated that there are now in submarines, unlimited. A capital ship can be completed in 32 to 38 
private shipbuilding establishments 10 building slips of sufficient size | months after signing contract; others in much less time. Capital 
io take battleships, and of these 4 are capable of taking battle cruisers. | ship ean be launch in a year after laying down the keel, and the 
the chief constructor also stated that in all private yards they could | stips thus become available for building other ships. The authorization 
probably get ready with reasonable expedition § more slips upon which | at one time of a large number of ships will encourage builders and 
capital ships could be built, and also in a limited time 6 similar ; manufacturers to increase their facilities. . 
building slips could be made available in navy yards. ‘The letters ; C . i 
from shipbuilding firms indicate there are available building slips | 3EORGB DEWEY. 
United States battleships, first line (dreadnaught type), May 1, 1916. 
oo By whom and where built or pc : Length| ; | aoa Displace-| Horse- 2 Main battery. 
Name building. Date completed. over ai,| Beam. | Draft | ment. | power. ean (Breech-loading rifles.) 
} | ! eae eer ie” " 
| | Feet. Ft. in. Ft. in. Tons. Knots : 4 
California... Navy yard, California Dw. fos okccees 624 | 97 3% OR OEE i 2 12 14-inch, 50 caliber. 
Pennessee. .. ...| Navy yard, New York.. Noes LPS hn wick ou | 07 8&1 3 6] 829:000).......... 21 Do. 
Idaho..... --| New wore Shipbuilding Co., | 44 per cent finished... 6244 | OF 4) 30 0); 32,000 | 32,000 21 Do. 
} Camden, d i } j 
Mississippi. | Newport New $ Shipbuilding Co., | 32 per cent finished....| 624 | 97 4) 3% 60 32, 000 32,000; 21 Do. 
Newport News, Va. | | 
New Mexico !.... . Navy yard, New York. 10 per cent finished....; 624 | 97 4} 30.0 («0 32, 000 27,500 21 Do. 
Arizona Sp ea ria tiens ..| 80 per cent finished... 60S | 97 Of 28 10 31, 400 34, 000 21 12 14-inch, 45 caliber 
Pennsylvania Newport News Shipbuilk ting Co., | 96 per cent finished....| 608 97 04 | 23 10 31,400 31,500 21 Do. 
Newport News, Va. } : = 
Oklahoma New York Shipbuilding Co.,Cam- 98 per cent finished....) 583 9 23} 2 6| 27,500 24, 800 20.6 | 10 14-inch, 45 caliber 
| den, N.J. | 
Nevada Fore River Co., Quincy, Mass..... 1016...............-.6. 583 95 2) 28 6 27,5 23,312 20.5 Do. 
Pexas Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 1914................... 573 95 25 28 6 27,000 28,373 21 Do. 
Newport News, Va. 
New York... Navy yard, New "York . Peascsucebechiesone 573 95 23}; 28 6) 27,000 29, 687 21.4 Do. 
Arkansas. New York Shipbuilding Co pba MRS Oko caedetas 562 93 2| 2 6 | 26,000 28, 533 21 12 12-inch, 50 calibe 
} den. | ; 
Wyoming ; Cramps, Philadelphia Pty SEE Dintpsneehaecqnwen th 562 93 23; 28 6 26, 000 31, 437 21.2 Do. , 
Utah New York Shipbuilding Co.,Cam- 1911............... 5214 88 2} 28 6| 21,825 27, 020 21 10 12-inch, 45 caliber 
den | i 
Florida... ; Navy yard, New York ... ‘ 6 csns ene. 5214 $8 23} 2 6 21, 825 40, 511 22 Do. 
North Dakota... Fore River Co., Quincy, Mass. | SRO 5ISz | OW Oh } 2 nn} 20, 000 31, 300 21 Do. 
Delaware | Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 1910................... 5183 | S85 2h} 26 11) 20,000 28,578 21.5 Do. 
Newport News, Va. | } 
- —_ — woes —_——- —— — ————— — 
*Formertly California. 


Ships that have not been put into commission speed is estimated. 


Each of the above is manned by some 55 officers and from 860 to 1,000 men. 


( Battles sbiy s are transferred from first line to second line 10 years after the passeg age of the act authorizing their construction.) 


(The word caliber as usedin the Navy for heavy gu ins designates the Iength of 


have a bore 14 inches ip diameter and a length of 5S feet 4 inches. ) 


Beam of above ships from 85 to 97 feet 4} inches. 
All the above ships fitted with 21-inch submerged torpedo tubes and with from 14 to 22 5-inch, 51 caliber rapid- fire guns. 


zzle: 


Draft from 27 to 30 feet. 


that is, so many times the diameter of the bore. A Lt-inch 50-caliber rife would 
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United States batticahipe, second line (predreadnan@eht fupe), Way i 
Date att . 
Name. By whom and where built or building om- kes en Be | Dr Di : Ho | Speed. | M 
: | ple ed yer al } i pow 
i 
I I n } Tons K 
ALODOMB. «00 os scdceesese Cramps, Philadelphia............. 1900 374-0} 72 «hl OB 1! >! 11.366 17.01} 4 13 
} j ! 
Connecticut............- Navy yard, New York.......... 1906 156 4 7 «6410 24 l 10 | Ww IS. 78 ’ 
* l 
GPR on 6s cnusns ...-.| Bath Iron Works, Maine 1904 441 31 7 9 ) 14.9 ‘ $ 12-inch. 40 
} ‘ 
son den weutaaweee |; Newport News Shipbuilding Co.,| 1901 75 § ‘2 62 2 ( ! 5 
Newport News, Va. | 
BRS. wales canuwseueun ‘| Cramps, Philadelphia.......... 1897 62 >| 72 ad 4 0 1h, 3t 1 
eR cncivdanenanhaann | New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, | 197 O44 | 76 «10 } 24 ¢ 16, 000 ’ 8.09 
ss | | 
KGSTSOrge ....-cccccsecce | Newport News Shipbuilding Co., | 1899 375 41] 72 & mam «¢ 11,550 | 11,954 16, 82 I 
| Newport News, Va. | | ( 
WE sre ca ce <anmatine es do eee 1899 75 CA] 72) | a 11.550 | 12.318 6.90 
Reais cnsqucctancstesess Wu ccuhastnandenauancacess 1906 456 4] 76 10 2 6G 16,000 | 21,350 8. 82 
FOND. cansbensécancncees Cramps, Philadelphia................ 1902 393 11 72 23} 23 10 12, 37 15, S41 5.0K h, 4 
| } ali be 
Michigam. .ccccscsccccce. New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, 1909 452 9] SM 2) 2 6 16,064 | 16,517 IS.79 | SID ‘ 
N. J. | | 
idles cunvdencad Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 1907 6 «4 } 76 10 24 6,002 | 20,57 8.85 | 4 { 
| Newport News, Va. | ber: 12 
TER S54 6 sachets oe do... aes 1903 93 WL} 720 2b] 2s 2,300 16,2 8 4 12 inet 
| } | aliber 
PROGR 5 bcedseeusese | Moran Bros., Seattle, Wash........... 1907 441 si 7% 2 2 9 14, St 21,911 06 | 4 12inch, 40 
t | ber: 12 6&in 
New Hampshire........| New York Shipbuilding Co.,Camden, | 1908 | 456 4 | 76 10 | 4 «6 16,145 | 18, 104 8.16 | 4 12-inch, 4 
N. J. j ber: 12 7-in 
TH ARN aka dives wenn ' Fore River S. & E.Co., Quincey, Mass 1906 | 441 3 | 76 «(2 | 23 «9 14,930 | 2 0} 19.18 } 4 12-inch 4 
! | } } } ber; 12 
tel acusden coeur, Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal 1904 393 10} 72 2 23 7 12,500 16,50 17.8 4 12-incl 
| | be 
Rhode Island. .......... Fore River S. & E.Co., Quincy, Mass..! 1906 | 441 3} 7 23 9} 14,920; 20,62; 19.01 | 4 12inch, 4 
} } ber; 124i 
South Carolina..........| Cramps, Philadelphia. : 1900 5: 9 8 2 24 «(6 ) 16,136 | 18,357 18. 86 12-inc! 
i: ee ..| Fall River 8. & E.Co., Quincey, Mass. 1907 55 10] 76 10 4 86} 616,000} 18,249] 18 $ 12-inch 
| | | er; | 
BU Soanncrcce roses | Newport News Shipbuilding Co., New-| 1906 | 442 3) 76 24 23 9] 14,980 | 23,468) 19.01 | 412 
oni port News, Va. | er 
WON cidtas-cthabas Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal.| 1901 373 10} 72 2 23 «G6 1} 12,6009} 17.1 { 
| j ¢ 
All but seven of abeve ships fitted with submerged torpedo tubes. 
(} attleships are transferrea from the rst line to second line 10 vears after the passage of the act of Congre withorizing the ion 
Beam of above ships from 72 feet to 80 feet, and draft from 23 feet 6 inches to 24 feet 6 inches 
All above ships fitted with from 4 to 18 3 and 4 inch, 45 and 50 caliber, rapid-fire guns. 
United States armored cruisers May 1, 1916 
| By whom and where built or | Date | Length Disp! Hor 
Name. : building v4 } com- sar’ i], | Beam Draft. eae Bana a 
é- } pleted. | a j __— seh 
, ie 
, Ft. in. | Ft. i Ft. in Ton I 
A ee Cramps, Philadelphia................. | 1905 54 600! «668 4 1 13.780 | 27.309 2 . Se 
DRE, noscceu sconces Newport News Shipbuilding Co.,} 1905 3 ll | 69 64 24 11) 13,749) 28,474 29 j 
| Newport News, Va. | } 
eee oe Cramps, Philadelphia................. | 1906 M4 5) 72 10)! 2» 0 14,500 | 27,371 22 i 1( 
| i ' 
Montana... | Newport News Shipbuilding Co.,| 1908 4 5 72 104 25 0 14,531 | 28,280 22 ‘ 
Newport News, Va. her: 2 
North Carolina.......... p< ea ns ote Wahine wecalele we sian ; 19098 | We SS] 72 104) 25 0} 14,518 | 27,274] 21.91 | 410inch,4 
| } 1 er: 2 
Pittsburgh?........... Cramps, Philadelphia............. <-f 1905 Ot O} 69 64) 24 1 13,810 | 29,071 | 22.44 , 4 inch, 4 
SO DN Soe. icc ede Union Iron Works, San Francisco, i 1907 03 il 69 864 24 «(1 13,750 | 29,658 22.2 
Cal. j } | e! 
€cuth Dakota...........}....- WS Se hhc vinnn ance 4 meeaae thank ae 33 11} 68 OF) 2 1 | 13,750 | 28,843 | 22.24 I 
Washington............. New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, | 1906 504 5 | 72 104 25 0} 14,500 | 27,463 | 22.2 $ 10-inch 
mes } y 
West Virginia... -.| Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 1905 03 Il 69 64 24 1 13,750 | 26,4 22 
| Newport News, Va. | y 
ae ae j 
1 Formerly Tennessee. 2 Formerly Pennsylvania I 
All above ships fitted with submerged torpedo tubes. (In the batteries the large guns are breech-loading rifle 
Beam of above ships from 69 feet 6 inches to 72 feet 10 inches; draft 24 and 25 feet. 
European War Zone Conditions. amongst those who live in the cities 
-_— bombarded or seized. now by one eo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS The State Department and the Departing 
; | made Herculean and extraordinary efforts to « 
> to tl fu 
- aS lo iw? Whereabdouls o Liv ives and 
Y 4 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ XN set : 
ON Ss } C Ss KG KE citizens who had been temporaril rave 
. <= S : 4d. } 
OF NEW YORK Visiting near relatives. It soon became ay 
. 7 this Government was not in a position 
In roe Hovse or Represenrarives. effectively, not only because of f] 
mie account of the numerous cases that wel 
Friday, June 30, 1916. ; : 7 
, 16 Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant A - 
Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, we have all heard from different | undertook to relieve the departments 
sources, varied descriptions of the real conditions in the stricken this work. Accordingly less tha ea ) 
Kuropean war zone. The newspapers have given so much space , field, a native-born American citizen and 


to the various battles that have been fought, that 
found very little room to give details of the actual conditions 


in New 
States et 


standing 
United 


they have | esi York City, volunte 


Ke fl accurate ie 
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as to conditions in the war zone, and at the same time open up 
the lines of communication between stricken Europe and Amer- 
ica, so that letters could be sent from the war sufferers to their 
relatives in the United States, and in return the good men and 
women of this country who desired to respond to the greatest 
cull for relief the world has ever received could be placed in a 
position where their correspondence could be delivered to the 
nddressees whom they desired to reach. We have heard of how 








the message was carried to Garcia in the Spanish-American | 
War. but when the story is written of the great war the name 
of Isidore Hershfield will be forever associated with it as the 
one man who earned the gratitude of countless thousands for 


enabling them to learn what was the true condition of their 
relatives, 

On Thursday evening, June 29, 1916, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, he rendered an oral report as to what he found as a 
result of his investigation, and the Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
William B. Wilson, was present to welcome him home in the 
ume of the United States Government. 


Mr. Speaker, his report is such a humane document that | 


depicts so touchingly the scenes and conditions which he saw 
nd found that I read it in full: 


REPORT ON EUROPEAN TRIP. 


Our soclety, as its name indicates, aims primarily to meet the immf- 
grant Jew at the portal of America, to extend to him a Jewish greet- 
ing, to make easier the beginning of his life in America, to bring him 


at once into such influences as will rapidly Americanize him without 
taking away the influence or fervor of his Judaism, and in other numer- 
ous ways to handle the Jewish immigrant question at every one of its 
troublesome and important angles. 

In times of peace, the Postal Service, banks, and express companies 

nish to the immigrant the means of free and open communicatiou 
with his family and friends in Europe and facilities for sending home 
money to his loved ones. 

this healthy stream of communication between America and that 
part of Europe which has now become the bloody territory of the east- 
ern war zone, a stream carrying argosies of money and peaceful greet- 
ings from relative to relative and friend to friend, was wholly closed at 
the outbreak of the European war. At a time when this flow of money 
was more needed than ever, the ordinary channels of intercourse—the 
l’ostal Service—broke down. Here in New York and in all America were 
hundreds of thousands of Jews seeking a message from their loved ones 
in this eastern war zone. Anxious men knew only that their wives 
were In towns unknown to the world in times of peace, but now shown 
on the war maps; fathers were without a word or message from their 
children living in places that had now become battle fronts; grief- 
stricken children sought to learn of old parents, in whose homes were 
now heard the combat of armed forces; and there seemed te be no way 
in which their justified longing for news of their dear ones could be 
met and satisfied. 

To these hundreds of thousands of Jews here it was but natural. that 
they should bring their inquiries to their first American friend, the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America. Nor did 
we turn away these inquirers on the technical ground that this demand 
was not within the four corners of our normal activities. Surely, it 
seemed to us, no better service could be rendered to the peace of mind 
of the immigrant Jew and his consequent usefulness to our country. 

These inquiries, which were afterwards termed the “ welfare and 
whereabouts inquiries,"’ were first addressed to the Department of State 
at Washington, to be made through our diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives. The Department of State gave us at once its fullest co- 
operation, The inquiries were growing rapidly from hundreds to tens 
of thousands, But the mail service was no better for the State Depart- 
ment than for the individual inquirers themselves, and our diplomatic 
and consular representatives in the countries to which these inquiries 
were directed did not have the necessary facilities for this work, and 
were additionally burdened with the diplomatic representation of some 
of the countries involved in the war. 

We did not then understand or know why no message had come 
from the Jews in that part of Russia occupied by the armed forces of 
Germany and Austro-Hungary. We knew of the expulsions in May, 
i915, of all the Jews from the Gubernia or Province of Kovno; we knew, 
too, of similar expulsions of Jews from other parts of Russia; we knew 
in a gereral way that battie lines drive out civilians and cause the 
evacuation of while noncombatant populations; and to this state of 
affairs we ascribed the absence of communication from abroad. We 
tlought that in these compulsory and hasty expulsions, evacuations, 
nnd wanderings our Jewlsu brethren in the eastern war zone had 
become disp ‘rsed and widely scattered. We oelieved that the residents 
of Wars: w may be in Lodz. those of Kovno in Wilna or Grodno; the 
people of Wlocawek in Lublin; the residents of Pietrokow driven farther 
east to Bialystock; and we supposed that in the hurry and panic of 
this enforced and haviy migration the addresses of American relatives 
had been forgotten or lost. 

When I reached Germany, however, I learned that there was a 
different but sufficient cause for this lack of communication. The 
German and Austro-Hungarian military forces had, as a war measure, 
closed all postal and other direct communication between the occupied 
parts of Russia and all foreign countries, including America. To in- 
stall a substitute for a postal service and reopen communication. was 
the task to which my work and energy must be directed. 

On Thanksgiving Day, November 25, 1915, I reached Berlin. Letters 
of introduction from Mr. Robert Lansing, our Secretary of State, and 
from our goed friend, who is with us this evening, William B. Wilson, 
the Secretary of Labor, secured for me the fullest cooperation of Mr. 
James W. Gerard, the American ambassador at Berlin, and Mr. Julius 
G. Lay, the American consul general at Berlin. They frankly wel- 

mied the arrival ef your representative and his mission, the fulfill- 
ment of which would lighten the labors of their respective offices. 
Lioth of these offices had an accumulation of thousands of letters from 
erica inquiring for the welfare and whereabouts of relatives in 
i‘oland, and thousands of letters from residents of Poland asking for 

nunication with their relatives in America. 
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Many of the letters which had been received by our ambassador and 
consul general in Berlin had already been forwarded to the State 
Department at Washington for remailing to the American relatives 
but owing to removals and incorrect addresses these letters were un 
deliverable by the United States postal authorities. Such letters wer 
returned to the State Department at Washington and subsequent! 
returned te Berlin, causing a long delay. Meanwhile the inquiring 
families were without news or assistance from America. Your rep: 
sentative asked that all letters of inquiry to and from America r 
ceived at the embassy or the consul general’s office be turned over to 
him and the German Llilfsverein for attention. Mr. Gerard cabled t 
the State Department at Washington for permission to so dispose o 
these letters, and, at my suggestion, referred for the standing of tf} 
German Hilfsverein to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Mr. Justice Louis i> 
Brandeis, and Mr. Oscar 8S. Straus. The State Department prompt! 
cabled its consent; from these letters immediately Sanded ever to wu: 
were compiled the first lists sent to America, whose eager reception 
and great value have been chronicled in the newspapers of our land 
and are already items of American-Jewish history. To all America: 
inguirers, the ambassador and consul general sent a form lette 
stating: “ Your ictter inquiring in regard to certain relatives or friend 
in portions of Russia under German occupation has been referred to 
the Liilfsverein der Deutschen Juden, Stegiizter Strasse 12, Berlin, an 
organization which is working jointly with the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society of America, 229 East Broadway, New York 
City. and the American Relief Committee for Sufferers of the War, 174 
Second Ayenue, New York City. These charitable organizations have 
facilities for making inquiries of this nature, and will make inquirie: 
and give replies to inquirers of any information obtained without 
cost or charge of any kind and without regard to nationality or creed. 
Moneys for the relief of your relatives or friends can be sent to any 
of the abeve-named organizations, who will forward same without 
charge or deduction of any kind and without regard to nationality o1 
creed. Money can also be sent through any bank or express company 
transacting an international exchange business.” 

To this extent, at least, our society, at the commencement of its 
work, obtained the full cooperation and almost official recognition otf 
the authorities of the United States of America and its diplomatic 
and consular representatives. You have noticed that this letter state: 
that this work of intercommunication and of facilitating the sending 
of individual remittances was to be done through our society “ without 
regard to nationality our creed,” 

{ arrived in Warsaw on December 24, 1915, on a blizzard morning. 
It seemed an appropriate setting for your representative's entry upon 
the stage of his real work. The elements in wild conflict, the tempera- 
ture at the zero point, were a fitting reflection of the conflict of the 
European nations and its chilling of human sympathies and humane 
tendencies. Warsaw with its 900,000 inhebitants, of which 350,000 
are Jews, gave me my first view of a conquered city in a conquered 
land. The German soldier everywhere in evidence; restrictions upon 
travel to and from Warsaw and even within the city itself; additional 
requirements of registration with the military authorities; absence of 
all telephone communication in the city; local population like that of 
all occupied Russia, seemingly satisfied to have been freed of its forme: 
Russian sovereignty, but racked with the uncertainty of its ultimate 
disposition and mastership; op its main streets, business and civi 
activities seemed to be continued along normal tines, but a visit to the 
poorer residential quarters brought out the story of the suffering and 
poverty following in the wake of every war. 

Prior to the war a Boy Scout movement was organized in Warsaw. 
Clearly such a movement emanates from the so-called better, inte 
lectual, and cultured classes. Yet in ,the book of rules and regula 
tions of the Bey Scout Organization, a list of the equipment required 
of each boy is followed with the statement: “In purchasing the above 
equipment, as wel! as in making the purchases that you or youi 
family may need, do not buy anything of the Jews.’ This book was. 
of course, published only after being approved by the official Russian 
eensor. It needs no imagination to realize what small measure of 
compassion and humanity can come from those who teach and ar 
taught such principles. of religious hatred. 

Prices of food have soared to figures that spell absolute starvation 
for the poor. Bread, which ordinarily costs 3 kopekas per pound in 
Warsaw, now costs from 14 to 17 kopekas. Similar prices prevail 
throughout Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and the Baltic Provinces. 
The bread is quite black, exceedingly soggy, and contains much potat: 
flour and petato peelings. Ali food supplies cost on the average from 
four to five times as much as in peace times. Nor are dumb animals 
spared from the insufficient food supply. The price of hay and oats 
has risen to such fabulous sums that the horses which were not taken 
for the Russian Army, are exceedingly lean and hardly able to do thei 
work of hauling: But of the suffering from the insufficient food suppl) 
I shall speak later. 

The American relative must be informed at once that his European 
relative still lives, where he now resides, and whether he is in need o 
aid. For this purpose I established local committees in the principal 
cities of Poland, each city to act not only for itself, but for the ser 
rounding country. The task of each local committee was to establish 
headquarters and to notify all of the people of that city and district 
and again without distinction of nationality or creed—to register upon 
form lists their names and addresses, and the name and address of th: 
American relative to be communicated with. These lists were beaded 
“List of residents of who seek assistance from their American 
relatives.” Rules and regulations were drafted by your representative 
for the guidance of the ‘ocal committees, and they were directed to send 
these lists to the general committees established by me in Warsaw, 
which was the relay station for that part of Russia occupied by the 
German forces, and whence they were to be sent to Berlin for furthe: 
transmission through Rotterdam to our society in New York. In Amer- 
ica the people were informed of the name and address of the European 
relatives who sought assistance. bs ; 

My first work was in the general government Warsaw. Here I vis 
ited or organized committees in Warsaw, Lodz, Kalish, Wloclawek 
Lovicz, Skierniewicze, Sochacew, Plock, Lomza, Wyskow, Serock, Kutno. 
Mlawa, Lukow, Ostrolenka, Siedlice, Ivangorod, and other places, cover. 
ing the principal towns along the German frontier, and on both sides o 
the Vistula River. In each place that I visited in the general govern 
ment Warsaw, as well as in the Austrian occupation and in Lithuania 
and Courland, the Jewish population recognized fully the importanc: 
and high value of this work of establishing communication with Amer 
ica, and the thanks of hundreds of thousands of people were generous!) 
given to the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society. 

The demand of your representative was for nothing less than the 
opening of a direct postal service between the residents of gemeral gov 
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ernment Warsaw and the United States of America. I explained to the 
military authorities that very many letters are incorrectly addressed 
and that many persons desired to communicate with relatives in America 
whose addresses they did not know. For these reasons I urged that all 
letters permitted to be sent should be addressed to the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing and Immigrant Aid Society of America, which has unusual facilities 
through its long acquaintance with immigrants and immigrant problems 
for correcting wrong addresses and supplying missing ones And in 
order that the letters permitted to be sent should require only a mini- 
mum of the censor’s time and attention, we drafted a form of letter, 
which though brief was sufficient. The authorities, in line with their 
usual attitude of helpfulness and their readiness to extend to me every 
facility for this work of merey and practical relief, granted this great 
privilege of opening a direct mail from all of gubernias within the 
general government Warsaw to the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society of America, at 229 East Broadway, New York City. 

Notice to this effect was officially published in all of the newspapers, 
and thousands of placards in German were posted in all towns, cities, 
and villages, calling the attention of the people to this direct mail serv 
ice to America. You will be interested in seeing one of these placards, 
a really historical document marking the opening of the first mail to 
foreign countries from any part of occupied Russia, The placard reads 
in English translation: 





LETTERS TO AMERICA, 


The direct postal service to America for persons who wish to ask for 
aid from their American relatives is permitted under the following 
conditions : 


First. All letters must be brief, written in German or Polish, and ac 
cording to the following form: 
FI seca is aaa 


(Name of addressee.) 
CHER caceny 
Street and number —-----. 
We are well, but urgently need financial assistance. 
We send our best regards. 
Name of writer Selina a 
| eee ’ 
Street and number _-_--.--. 
Second. In addition to the above information, a death in the family 
inay also be communicated. All other news is absolutely forbidden. 
Third. The ietters must be placed in an open envelope, which must 
bear the following address: 


“Heprew S. & I. Aip Society, 
299 FE. Broadicay, N. Y. Cily.”’ 


On every envelope 20 pfennigs postage must be affixed. 

Fourth. The above-named society in New York undertakes to deliver 
these letters to the American addresses without charge 

Warsaw, 9th February, 1916. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT WARSAW 

The importance of learning of a death in the family is found in the 
religious requirements of Jews and Catholics to observe periods ol 
mourning and anniversaries. 

The name of our society is abbreviated in this placard for the greater 
convenience of the letter writers. 

The posting of these placards in the cities, towns, and villages of this 
part of occupied Russia was hatled by the civil inhabitants with great 
joy. I frequently saw them copying the form letter and the name and 
address of our society, the paper in their hands moistened with their 
tears of gratitude. Here at last was built and in operation a bridge 
between Poland and America, over which would travel messages bring 
ing comfort to the anxious American relatives and carrying back 
financial aid to the impoverished ones. And it was a Jewish organiza- 
tion which built and maintained this priceless bridge, gladdening the 
hearts and saving the lives of many hundreds of thousands, aye, millions 
ef human beings. 

The further use of registration lists in the General Government War- 
saw was, of course, thereafter dispensed with, but a similar direct postal 
service had to be established in the other parts of occupied Russia. 
Your representative, even before all of the details of the direct postal 
service with General Government Warsaw had been completed, visited 
Lublin, to confer there with Gen. von Diller, the Governor General of 
the part of Russia under Austro-Ilungarian occupation. The postal 
service in General Government Warsaw had to be sanctioned not only 
by the military authorities at Warsaw, but also by the civil and mili 
tary authorities at Berlin, including the German foreign office, ministry 
of war, and the post office department of the German Empire. So, too, 
for the Austrian occupation, the general plan of a direct postal service 
had first to be sanctioned at Vienna by the Austro-Hungarian foreign 
office, ministry of war, and general post office department. <A subse- 
quent trip to Lublin and a stay there of 12 days were required to per 
fect the details and to put into actual operation a direct postal service 
between the whole southern part of Poland under Austro-Hungarian 
occupation and America. This being finally sanctioned, official notice 
was published in all the newspapers and placards similar in form to 
those in General Government Warsaw were posted in all cities, towns, 
and villages. 

The same tearful, grateful delight welcomed these placards, and the 
thousands upon thousands of letters which we have received and are 
still receiving from these parts of occupied Russia attest the practical 
utility of this postal service and warrant the expenditure of the 
large amount of money and energy required in this undertaking. 

And now for the message that you all so anxiously await. What 
are the conditions of ovr Jewish brethren in the occupied part 
Russia ? 

Please understand that my work was solely to open a channel of 
communication for letters and remittances from relative to relative. I 
had nothing to do with the distribution of the relief funds collected 
in America for the benefit of the Jewish sufferers in the war zones; 
hence it was not part of my task to study the conditions of the Jews 
in occupied Russia. But no heart through which runs Jewish blood 
could yisit the places where I have been without informing himself of 
Jewish conditions. The Jewish situation compelled my attention, and 
my sympathies forced me to acquaint myself as much as possible with 
conditions there. It was heartbreaking to have to play the réle of silent 
spectator and mere auditor. The suffering and poverty that I have 
seen and which I did not have the means of alleviating caused me many 
tears and made my work there none too pleasant. I have already men- 
tioned the specia. economic condition of the Jews in the occupied part 
of Russia and the effect of the war thereon. I am convinced that there 





are to-day in occupied Russia , ! 1 t 
mostly women and children, who a se 
starving. 

I have frequently been asked, “Are people dying of sta i I 
ean not answer this question. I am unable to diagnos ' ‘ f 
starvation and can not state from an observation of a corps: ! 
starvation was the ause of death. And, too, few people 
starvation alone If you shut a man in a reom under k 
for a2 week and find him dead at the end of that period, 
reasonable to say that he died of starvatior But when you redu 


food supply to a minimum in qua 






ity and quality, it is surpris 











long a human being lrag « an existence under such 
Ile may, as is often the cave, fall in } veakness and tain p | 
| external injuries or a concussio f the bra 

In Warsaw I saw an old man fa h 1 helped h ) 
doorstep. Neighbors revived him w h I th i t ‘ ‘ 
needed medical aid, and he rep 1 that t? { 
with him except that he had eaten nothing in two days 

In Lublin I saw in a courtyard a woman who |} rinted. W , 
was revived she asked for food, which, she said, she had had 
the preceding day. Again, many of the ill fed sucew 
to epidemics so horribly prevalent because the powe 


} ment. 


| of Jewish infants and nursing mothers perishing for want of m 


} and want. 


has been reduced and their bodles weakened from insuflicient 

The food supply in general being scarce i juantity ui pr 4 
being exceedingly high, our Jewish brethren, largely poor even ih 
times, find their poverty now more grinding and are less abk 
ever to procure an adequate supply ot food. 

The best form of relief, in my opinion, would be the shipmer 
stuffs to occupied Russia. Much has been done and is still being 
to obtain the consent of England to raise its blockade to this 
But money can still buy articles of food. The local 
committees in almost all cities and towns have instituted 
free tea halls, and stores for the sale of food supplies at or below 
cost. The vast numbers who daily patronize these kitchens and 
testify to the acuteness of the demands. 

It is particularly pitiful to see the food kitchens 
to children. 


nt F 
ot 


Jewish rellei 


food kitchen 


Which cater V 
The searcity of food has revived in these child t! 


i I be 


animal instinct of burrowing and concealing food. I bay: at 
these food kitchens, which give to each child one meal a on 
sisting of a bowl of soup and a chunk of bread, children ttl 





iu i tt 
tots of 3 or 4 years of age—eat the soup alone and pocket the bread 
for use as an evening meal, because they knew that nothing 
would await them at night. Milk is also distributed by these Jew 
committees. The scarcity of milk and its consequent high prt 


pri { 
the milk allowance at a half pint per child. I shudder when I th 


Pin 
These conditions of hunger, suffering, and disease exist in al! part 


of occupied Russia. It is impossible to say which town or city ha 
been hit hardest by the ravages of war. Each makes the laim ef 
suffering the most and of having the greatest need for rellef, but this 
is so because each city or town knows and feels only its own privati 
Lodz points to its ruined and silent cotton mills, its unemployment 
its epidemic of smallpox. Kalisch shows you its main busine ‘ 
entirely destroyed by fire, its lace factories burnt or dynamited by the 
departing Russians. Bialystock points to its dreadful epidemic of 
spotted typhus and shows you many streets closed i 
signs reading ‘Strasse gesperrt elntritt verbotten: fle 
and bearing a skull and crossbone Not only are thess 


to trat 





reets } ’ 
but the doors and windows of the houses are nailed up so that the 
occupants can not leave their homes. The German military author! 
ties send a field kitchen into these streets with cooked food for the 
dwellers. Wilna takes you to its poor quarters, where you find Jew 


men, women, and children—living in subterranean chamber it 
cellars, and in rooms opening from subecellars into which not a 
daylight ever enters, These I visited by candlelight in the 

of a bright sunshiny day. 








Surely our people are spared unde i 
guidance for a divine purpose if they can survive such dreadful 
conditions, 

Kovno exhibits perhaps the most sorrowful specta of a \ 
powerful Koyvno, mighty seat of Jewish learning and scholarship r 
center of Jewish inspiration and Jewish idealism has been. stricke 
as was ancient Jerusalem at the time of the destruction of the Temple 
Of Kovno one can truly say, in the words of Jeremiah, “ Ilow doth t 
city sit solitary that was full ot people? How has she be 
widow ? ‘Lhe city of Koyno had a normal Jewish population of 
45,000, and the Gubernia, or Province, of Kovno had tn all TL 
lation of 190,000 Jews. 

On the Sth day of May, 1915, every Jew n } yoman rel 
in the Province of Koyno was expelled on 24 hour notics ] 
edict of expulsion not me Jew was spared It nelnded j 
women in childbirth, the aged, the sick, the lame, the poor, t! 
merchant, the artisan, the lawyer, and the physician All fled 
ward, because to the west was the German battle front Passe ‘ 
carried many away. Cattle cars which I have seen ibeled 4 
sons or 6 horses carried a larger number reight car ! 
eut probably half of these 190,000 wandered away on [ 
these are practically lost what is now still Ru n territors rt 
who fled to Wilna and to other places which have nee heen occupied 
by the German forces were later permitted to return rhe cit PK 
to-day, however, instead of its normal population of 45.000 J: 
only about 4,200 Jewish souls, Its business thoroe hfar ht 
silence of a gravevard or a deserted eity. Most of the tor 
closed and boarded up, the Je h storekeepe: } ‘ one { 
returned, 

I attended Sabbath services in the irge vo ] 
found a congregation of perhaps 40 vhere yrdinarily 
worshipped. 

Stories of May 5 which I heard from tt 
driven out, and who have now been able to return from the 
Wilna, are actually beyond belief Il was asked by the \ 
ambassador in Berlin to deliver a message to a we 1 in Wiln 
her husband in Buffalo. She had formerly re lin Wilke K 
ner Gubernia, with her old mether and three sma hildrer nel 
the other Jews of the Vrovince of Kovno had been driven 
learned from one of her relatives i Wilna that she had died 
way from her home town to Wilna, and was buried by the 
The grandmother and the three children had continued on t \\ 
The roadsides leading from the Province of K no at dott 
Jewish graves. 

The family of a Jewish dentist riding o if Kovno 
wagon on their way to Wilna met an old Jew tting 


by the road. No amount of urgi: ould « ! 
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gat speechls and in tear Finally he told that he had been driven 
from his native town with his sick son of 20; he had carried and 
dracged the young man along the road toward Wilna, and soon fell 
behind his townsmen. The following morning his son died. With a 
apude that he procured from a countryside farmer he dug a grave and 
bericd his son with his own hands. It was on this grave that the 
oki man was found. I saw him later in Wilna, in a hospital. Diag- 
nosis, “ melancholia and insanity"; prognosis, “ bad.” 


Lovicz presents a number of houses damaged by shell fire, but finds 
a moment's diversion in the monument erected in its public square by 
the German authorities, one side of which testifies to the heroism of 
the Germans who fell In taking Lovicz. and the other side records, with 
equal candor, the valor of the Russians who died in the defense of 
lwo 

Sochazew shows complete and utter desolation. Situated on the 
tizura River, it was for months In the direct line of battle fire in the 
campaign to capture Warsaw. Every house in Sochazew without excep- 
tion has been more or less shattered’ or destroyed. Not one building 
stands undamaged. About 400 of its Jewish population had returned 
and were living m one or two rooms of each house, rooms that have 
been patched and plastered to make them habitable. This little town 
looks as if it were being torn down by wreckers, preparatory to new 
building operations, and as if the wreckers had halted in the middle 
of thelr task. 

Warsaw escaped physical destruction with the exception of its three 
bridges over the Vistula River. These, like all of the bridges, railroad 
stations, freight houses, roundhouses, and railroad bridges, were dyna- 
mited by the Russian Army as it fled before the invading Germans. 
The Warsawites say that a pogrom which would have surpassed in 
violence and extent any of its predecessors in the history of Russian 
Jewry had been planned to mark the evacuation of the Russian Army. 
The Cosasacks were already riding through the streets of the Jewish 
quarter inciting the Polish populace; the cry of “ Zhit"’ was heard; 
Jewish storekeepers had barricaded their stores and the Jewish popula- 
tion had shut themselves within their homes; that night was one of 
terror for the Jews of Warsaw. The following day was set for the 
pogrom; but at early dawn the German Army, unexpected for yet two 
days, entered Warsaw. The Russian forces were compelled hastily to 
retreat with barely sufficient time to cross the bridges to Praga. 
They dynamited the bridges behind them and set fire to Praga. The 
Jews in Warsaw could sec the flames in neighboring Praga, and the 
Jews in Praga thougut that the dynamiting of the bridges was part 
of the dynamiting and destruction of the whole Jewisn quarter of 
Warsaw. 

in many of the places that I visited similar stories of atrocities 
agalust the Jews by the fleeing Russians were heard. Many house own- 
ers told me of the sums they had paid to the Russian military officers 
to ransom their homes from fire. Many towns escaped destruction by 
collecting and presenting to the Russia military commander a generous 
sum of money as a contributicn (?) to the “ Russian Red Cross.” 

You have heard of the hundreds of Jews whom the Russians shot or 
hung as alleged spies, I talked with the widow of many of them and 
recall particularly one woman in Sochachew, whose right cheek was 
permanently bruised and scarred by the heavy heel of the local black- 
wmith as she resisted the dragging of her husband to be shot. 

And what of the Jewish spirit? Has it been undermined and broken 
by the vicissitudes ef warfare, the grinding poverty, the pestelential 
decimation? The death rate now, twice the normal, may destroy Jew- 
ish bodies, but all the calamities Israel has sustained and is sustaining 
in the eastern war zone have not and will not break the Jewish spirit. 
The picture of ruin, desolation, and suffering, which I shali never for- 
get, is lightened by a beautiful rainbow of promise. It is only of Jews 
that one can hear and believe the stories that while Sochazew was 
being bombarded they beld religious services in the cellars. The Mish- 
nayoth classes conti.ved uninterrupted in the cellars of Levicz while 
the projectiles were falling all about them. 

1 will never forget the red-bearded man of Sochazew, who, grasping 
my coat, told me te pay no heed to the demands of his townsmen for 
money to relieve their starvation, “Never mind the food,” he said. 

We have not starved to death, and we shall not. Somehow we will 
find enough to eat; but leok, Mr. American Representative, at this 
synagogue. It is now months since this roof bas been shot through, 
the ark tumbled over, its side wall a mass of débris. Send us money 
for the repairing of our synagogue, so that our religious life can con- 
tinn God will net see us starve, if we hold to the spirit of our 
religion.” Traly one need only travel through devastated Poland and 
Lithuania to be assured that we Jews are the “ People of the Book.” 

As to the women and children whose husbands and fathers reside in 
America This is wholly an immigration matter, and one to which 
your representative naturally directed his attention. Many in America 
are torn with the natural emotions of a husband and father whose wife 
and children are exposed to the dangers of the war zone. What can be 
done to bring his loved ones here to him? This question was considered 
by your representative in conference with German and Austro-Hun- 
gurian military and civil authorities. We succeeded in so far regulat- 
ing this problem that an understanding was agreed upon that these two 
Governments did pet object, in principle, to such women and children 
emigrating to Amertea to join the heads of their families. Of course, 
each case and each application must be considered alone and on its own 
merits rhe applicant must be provided with sufficient money or steam- 
ship ticket and money to make the journey to America, and must be 
ndmissible under the United States immigration laus; the head of the 


family must have sufficient means and be in a pecuniary position to 
eare for his wife and ebildren so that they will mot become public 
el res; and the applicant must not be under any suspicion of 
espionage 

At first such womea and children when meeting with all the afore. 
n ned conditions were given passes to Berlin or Vienna—as the case 
mig be-——there to await further passes to Rotterdam. As these 
people are net American citizens but are Russian subjects, the appli- 
cation for a further pass fer Berlin or Vienna to Rotterdam had to be 
made through the Spanish Ambassader at Berlin or Vienna, who now 


represents Russian interests. The resulting delay and imcenvenience 
preving a real hardship. your representative again conferred upen this 


phase of the question with the German and Austro-Hungarian autheri- 
ties. with the reselt that approved applicants are new given passes 
from their heme tewns te Rotterdam, without stopping off or delay in 
Reriin er Vienna The same rule applies to Galicia 

As te the secial and political foture of the Jews in Russia itself 
: ed Russia. eves to America They confidently expect that 
i “et mal whereia peace will be discussed. the veice of American 
Jewry she ~ heard im a demand fer equal richts fer Jews in all | 
i s \s to how this is to be veiced, they have little concern Their 
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demand, 
that 


interest only is that it shall be a united 
American Jewry, and presented in a manner 
and compliance. 

And now, lastly, a word as to relief. We can not under existi ix 
cumstances send food supplies to the occupied part of Russia. But w 
ean send money. Jews residing in America and having relatives in the 
eastern war zone can confidently be relied upon to strain their financia 
resourees to send to their own loved ones the largest remit 
tances. But the duty of relief is not confined to those having relatiy 
there. Are not all Jews brothers? And are we not our broth 
keeper? Can those who have no family ties or kin im this terrestria| 
hell, close their ears, their hearts, and their purses to this great «) 
of suffering? We, who live in this land of religious equality, wh: 
under the equai opportunities afforded to all have in many cases 
achieved comfort and affluence, must share our comfort and aflluen« 
with our poor brothers and sisters and their little ones in Russia, o 
cupied Russia, Roumania, Galicia, and Palestine. The brotherh 
of Israel is not limited or closed by geographical or national lin 
It is all encompassing. ‘The steady flow of a golden stream from An 
ica to those lands must not cease so long as one body is still to 
clothed, one mouth still to be fed, and one wound stil! to be healed 


Mr. Speaker, when Isidore Hershfield sailed from the United 
States for Europe, at the dock was his aged father, who blessc« 
him and expressed the hope that he might live to see him retu 
to the United States. 

It was either fate or destiny that he was to live to see his so: 
return and to pass to the far beyond as soon as his son lid 
given his report of his work, for on Friday he passed away. 

The following item from the New York Times tells its ov 
story: 


truly 
will 


representing 


command heed 


possibl 


LOUIS HERSIHFIBLD DEAp. 
PIONEER AMONG HIS RACE HERE WAS FATHER OF ISIDORE IERSTIFIELD 


Louis Hershfield, father of Isidore Hershfield, director of the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America, who made an appeal 
for the ‘starving Jews in Europe at a reception in Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday night in commemoration of his work in aiding his race, died 
yesterday morning at the home of his daughter, Miss Lillian Hershfield, 
at 65 East One Hundred and Fourteenth Street. 

Ile was 92 years old and a pioneer among those of his race who came 
here from Suwalk, Russia, more than 70 years ago. Mr. Hershficld was ; 
one of about 2,000 Jews In this city In the early days and was promi 
nent for many years, His funeral will take place to-morrow from the 
Uptown Talmud Torah, in East One Hundred and Eleventh Street. He 
was one of the founders of the Ladies’ Fuel and Aid Society. Two 
daughters and four sons survive him. 





Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENIGNO C. HERNANDEZ, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, we of the Western Statics 
are now endeavoring to do all that a poor struggling com- 
munity can, for the development of our resources, within our 
sparsely settled Commonwealth. 

Within the State of New Mexico there is now an area 
9,935,746 acres in the national forests, very little, if any, of thi 
immense area having been developed by actual settlers or by 
the Department of Agriculture; none of it is taxable, and it is 
eosting the Government twice as much to administer as tl 
revenues derived therefrom; therefore, as a business proposi 
tion, the national forests at the present time are not payin: 
more than half of the cost of administration. 

Now, the idea of calling this appropriation “ pork” is absurd 
It is nothing more nor less than a clean-cut proposition for thi 
Government to improve and develop its own property. 

New Mexico and other western States can not afford to 2 
down into their pockets to survey, construct, and maintain a! 
the roads within these national forests, but these communitie 





< 

are perfectly willing to meet the Federal Government half » ¥ 

and do their share of road building aided by the Federal! Go a 

ernment, as proposed by this bill. : 
These immense tracts of land contain millions of feet of 

chantable timber, some coal, and perhaps in some instance- rs 

and gas. ‘ 


In order to make the national forests self-sustaining. : Z 
net only self-sustaining but a paying proposition, the matu j 
timber thereon should be sold at the earliest possible date. | 
most cases this timber is inaccessible, and how are you goinc 








to handle it unless you make it accessible by building roads 
how are you going to protect the timber unless you can cert 7 
where the fire is destroying the timber in case of a forest ! : 


hew are you going to encourage settlers to take up land wi 
the national forests unless they are assisted by good ro 


| construction so that they can get their produce ont of 


| farms? 
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lt costs the American farmer between 4 1 75 4 
more to carry his products from the farm to the market than N 
the ordinary farmer in Europe, the reason being simply that the 
European farmer traverses good roads and splendid highways [| ploymer hie wien 
constructed and maintained by the Government. o with the equire 
All these questions should be answered befor ny criticism | shelf . 
is made of this legislation by gentlemen opposed really to 1 | tern 
legisiation tending to help these 17 Western States for Federal | duty o | 
roads. 
Some of these gentlemen complain that it is costing the Gov- | 
ernment about $3,000,000 in excess of the receipts to administer 
these lands; very well, these Western States are willing to take ke 1 vent t dies 
these lands, build all the roads, reimburse the Governn he | hen . 
amount of money spent on them to date, and they will ad- | God he 
minister the forests much cheaper than it is done at present | happily ih 
by the Department of Agriculture l folks | ' het 
A fair illustration of the attitude of some of these gentlemen 
may be made by comparing the stand that they take in hehalf of 
the Government with a real-estate speculator, cither in open land | National Defense Military Highway and Post Road | 
or city lots, who neither sells nor improves his property, but sim Los Angeles, Cal., Along the East Base of the Sie 
ply holds it, awaiting for the more enterprising man to improve Nevada Mountains. Cal... to Lakeview. Ores 
the neighboring property so as to enhance the value of the land 
or lots of his nonprogressive peighbor. 
I know that ian Clemens of the United States wants to be fair | EN'TENSTION OF? REMARKS 
and the high-minded Members mean to act fair toward all of the | 
States. but sometimes they will follow the wrong path for a | \ ’ : s 
while and then coming back and meeting their colleagues half- | () tO) lH] N I" ik VER 
way, and this is as it should be amoug broad-minded men PF CATLUFOT tA 
The Western States receive but 25 per eent of the revenues ‘ 
derived from the national forests. Section 8 of this bill provides ‘rie House or Rrrress 
for an additional 10 per cent as a refunding fund from said pro Weidne ful 5 194 
ceeds to go toward reimbursing the Government for the ten mil 
lions which will be spent in the next 10 years within and in the Mr. RARER Mr, Speaker, the count 
: vicinity of the national forests. } Ing national dete u Niisel 
This in a way helps these communities to meet their expenses | > heral good thivt mt ecomy ed to he rit rend 
in road building and educating their children, and ery cont of bill r this purpe rh 
this money is advantageously used in my State | 'S proposed to be built where it 
We have 4,000 miles of main State and intercounty highways. | Phe bill this day introduced is kne mH rt. tt 
the upkeep of which costs our State over a million dollars a year folto 
Gentlemen opposing this legislation lose sight of the fact that A bill (TE. i Avi 
these Western States alone are paying the revenue now coming | ee dicen h tol came a 
into the Treasury from grazing, logging, and other privilege Nevada’ Mountain bh Loe | tnd 
We pasture our stock, and pay a good fee for doing so; we buy Bi b » | ide « Lal Mon { by 
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roads. } and national defense highway and poet r i maf 
If you are believers in conservation, which no doubt you are, | necessary bridges, out of such materia 
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to be utilized. poms, & Ing, Improvir und re tr th 
[I hope section 8 will be retained in the bill, and that the con- | "i ? Meat " ’ Hin f a al or 
ference report on the bill in whole will be adopted by this Hou road sl ) t I ni ‘ 
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ind something for our western brothers, who are anxious to make oe ah ae. ion ' 
our roads the pride of our country a j ned Alt + 
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HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, [aoe or 
OF KANSAS Departme: Agi 
é 7 i with shall i” : ; 
€ In tue House or Rerresenrarives | ee 
4 Saturday, July 1, 1916 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, how easy it is to talk of 
war when war is far away, to read about battles while follow wat th ' 
* ing them in the columns of an evening paper. From the soft | '* p8 
‘. cushions of an easy chair it is not difficult to map ont a strenu fae ne : 
‘ ous and swashbuckling plan of action—for the other fellow. Blus- | the sa ' 
; ering jingoes charge the trenches in full view of the enemy War 
at 2,000 miles away—and other generals of strategy win fire - : : A 
; side engagements amid the smoke of a Scent cigar. And we the Trea 
“$ have numerous fake militants among us who rush to declars ont the pro 
i that war should be, but who fight the Natio battle vith | ns tae 
a some other mother’s son or father or husband highwy a 1 po 
te fo-day we shall vote an appropriation of $2,000,000 to pro ; an ms . 
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defense highwa ind post road not inconsistent with the provisions of 


The following letter from Hon. W. G. Scott, executive secre- 
tary Inyo Good Road Club, vice president National Midland 
Trail Association for California, Chairman Division of National 
Parks in Council of National Advisors, National Highways As- 
sociation, of date June 28, 1916, and articles on the construe- 
tion of this road, will fully explain the importance and value of 
the same: 


Hore, TERMINAL, 
San Irrancisco, Cal., June 28, 1916. 


Hon, Joun E. RAKER, 
Vember House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

ESTEEMED Sirk: Inclosed please find literature pertaining to the mat- 
ter of a military highway along the east base of the Sicrra Nevadas 
from Los Angeles to Oregon, for the purpose of controlling the various 
mountain passes and thus forming an insuperable link in the defense 
system of the Pacific coast. 

It is believed that the literature is self-explanatory. 

Some few statements deserving special emphasis have been marked. 
The project has behind it the Inyo Good Road Club, the Lake Tahoe 
Good Road Club, and the Pacific Military Highway League. 

The road is now in use for motor-car travel, but a large proportion 
of it is unimproved, and the proposition desirable is to make the entire 
thoroughfare a properly graded and constructed motor-truck highway 
for local use as well as for national service. 

The matter has been placed before the directors of the California 
Auxiliary of the Naval Consulting Board of the United States. 

It is very desirable to have this brought to the attention of the War 
Departinent, 

Possibly cooperation between the Federal Government and the State 
might be arranged, or an appropriation might be secured in line with 
something like the inclosed suggestion therefor. 

The object of this is to apprise you of the project and respectfully 
request your careful investigation, advice, and support. 

The exact plan for concentrated action has not yet been fully deter- 
mined. When decided it will be made known without delay. 

‘ Your suggestions and assistance will be considered an invaluable 
actor. 

Any further developments of interest will be communicated, 

{ ask to remain, with assurance of highest and most respectful 
esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. G. Scorr, 
hvecutive Secretary Inyo Good Road Club, Vice President Na- 
tional Midland Trail Association for California, Chairman 
Division of National Parka in Council of National Advisors, 
National Highicays Association. 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE MIDLAND TRAIL, YOSEMITE ROUTE. 


An event which is now a part of the good-roads history of America 
was the official opening, on July 28, 1915, of the Tioga Pass, or, as it 
is now known, the Midland Trail, Yosemite Route. 

Present on this memorable occasion were: 

lion. Stephen T. Mather, Assistant Secretary of Interior; Hon. 
Freperick H. GiLterr, Member of Congress, Massachusetts ; Mr. /mer- 
son llough, the well-known writer; Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor 
National Geographic Magazine; Mr. Robert Bradford Marshall, chiet 
geographer, United States Geological Survey; Mr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, president Museum of Natural History, New York; Mr. C. H. 
Seavey, member of board of control, California ; Mark Daniels, C. E., 
general superintendent and landscape engineer of national parks, 
United States of America; Wilbur F. McClure, C. E., State engineer, 
California; Henry Floy, consulting engineer, New York; F. Bruce 
Johnstone, Esq., attorney, of Chicago; B. M. Maddux, Esq., vice 
president Mount Whitney Power Co.; Samuel E. Simmons, M. D., ot 
Sacramento; E. O. McCormack, vice president Southern Pacific Rail- 
road; Mr. Horace M. Albright, secretary to Assistant Mather. 

Also the following members of the Inyo Good Road Club: 

G. P. Doyle, M. D., president; M. Q. Watterson, vice president; 
I’. M. Lless, recording secretary; J. S. McQueen, D. D. 8.; W. L. 
Smith; A. Hl. Swallow; Frank Campbell, C. E.; R. L. Spalsbury ; 
L. lL. Goen; Hon. Fred Eaton, ex-mayor of Les Angeles; W. G. Scott, 
executive secretary of club, member Council of National Advisors, 
National Highways Association. 

The Inyo Register, in its issue of August 12, 1915, says that Assist- 
ant Secretary Mather sent the following telegram from San Francisco 
to A. G. Batchelder, chairman executive board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association : 

“Tioga Road through Yosemite Park was formally opened by me few 
day ago. I passed over it from one end to other in automobile and 
found it in very good condition. Also passed over part of El Camino 
Sierra, on eastern side of Sierras, which connects with Midland Trail, 
and found this road in excellent condition. Can therefore advise east- 
ern tourists to go to exposition via Midland Trail and Tioga Road. 
Near Tioga Pass in upper part of Yosemite Park Sierra Club maintains 
supply station, where all visiting automobilists can be satisfactorily 
supplied with tents and subsistence. Fishing good and scenery won- 
derful al! along route.” 


FPorrtigN INVAS!ION--THE PERIL OF INDIFFERENCE-—CALIFORNIA HIGH- 
WAYS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
i By W. G. Scott, executive secretary Inyo Good Road Club.] 

(As a writer who has always something to say worth while, Mr. 
Scott is one of the best-known contributors to Pacitic Motor, and every 
article from his pen is enjoyed by our readers. The following article 
in regard to national defense is intensely interesting and appropriately 
topical at this time, when the whole world is stirred by the fearfui 
horror in which Europe is now clouded :) 

The great European cataclysm of maniacal fury which seems destined 
io remodel the map of the world, should result in the adoption by this 
country of a policy to increase the efficiency of national defense by 
every method known to engineering skill and military strategy. 

At present there is in process of development a State-wide public 


utility of supreme importance—the State highway system of California. 
it requires but brief consideration to appreciate the intimacy of the 
relation existing between it and the protection of this coast against 


foreign invasion, 


















THE BASIS OF SECURITY. 
The main trunk lines of the road plan of this State have been esta 


lished. <A thoroughfare along the entire coast of California has ber 
decided upon, and another route has been selected traversing the Stat; 
longitudinally through the great yalleys of the interior, approximate|!, 
parallel to the seaboard route. 


This scheme forms an admirable basis upon which to frame furtl: 


and effective security against incursion by a foreign foe. 


With such excellent beginning, it is of vital importance that the 


pose of national defense should enter into all calculations in the layir 
out of the entire Pacific highway system. In the consideration of yw, 
foreseen national contingencies, prudence suggests that careful stud 
be devoted to possible reverses as well as to success. 


In accordance with such precept and to make clear the ideas intende 


to be herein conveyed, we will suppose that a hostile force has succeed: 
in landing on the coast of California. 


A NATURAL BULWARK, 
The next move would be seizure of the railroad and highway lin 


The defenders, forced to fall back, would establish a principal Ine o 
defense along the main-trunk highway in the middle interior the length 
of the State. 


We will suppose the invaders penetrate inland and the defender: 


again be forced back. The Sierra Nevada Mountain Range straightway 


becomes the bulwark of the Republic, for which it seems to have been 
created. The next main line of defense established by the defende 


would be on the other side and along the base of the Sierras. 


The Sierra Nevada Range of mountains would be a barrier which th. 
invaders could not cross with an extended front and the usual trans 
portation incumbrauces of an advancing army. 


CRITICAL AREAS, 


The yarious passes would become the portals through which the in 
vaders would be compelled to push, should they persist in forwari 
movement. ‘These passes would immediately become “ critical areas’ 
of the highest strategical value for defense, upon which the safety of a 
nation might depend. 

At present the passes of the Sierra Nevadas south of Tahoe, with 
the exception of Sonora, Tioga, Walker, and Tehachapi, are accessible 
only over rough, irregular, and indistinct trails, known only to a few 
cowboys, shepherds, and hunters. 

The important crossings of the Sierras at Mammoth, Bishop, Big 
Pine, the Kearsarge Pass at Independence, Army and Cottonwood 
Passes near Lone Pine should all be made accessible by trails of good 
width and grade, constructed according to approved engineering pra: 
tice, after which should be prepared military maps showing all the 
sites available for defensive purposes. 


FACILITIES FOR ARMY TRANSPORTATION. 


Then, with another or third main-trunk highway of boulevard con 
struction along the east base of the Sierras, say, from Mojave to Lake 
Tahoe, connecting with the various improved trails and lateral routes 
in the Sierra defiles and passes, such facilities would exist for rapid 
transportation of men and supplies by motor cars and saddle and pac! 
trains that the California Highlands could be made an insuperabl 
barrier against alien aggression. 

The ideas here briefly suggested are indorsed by high military engi 
neering authority. 

The creation of a third, or north and south trans-Sierra main-trunk 
highway, which will at the same time fulfill the function of a county- 
seat lateral authorized by the highway act, connecting Independence. 
the county seat of Inyo County, with the State highway system at 
Bridgeport, is being considered by the State highway commission, and 
there appears no well-grounded reason to apprehend other than favor 
able action. 

EL CAMINO SIPRRA, 


This road, to which has been given the name of El Camino Sierra 
is in reality possessed of both interstate and transcontinental impor 
tance, because the Midland Trail from New York City through S8t. 
Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake, Tonopah, and Goldfield—one o! 
the four main cross-continent highways—joins and becomes a part o1 
it at Big Pine, and in addition it affords the only all-year route |» 
tween Ely and San Francisco. 

The construction of trails in defiles and passes is scarcely less im 
portant than improvement of main highway, and should receive the co 
operative support of the Departments of War, Interior, and Forestry 
in addition to that of the State and county, and energetic movement to 
that effect is contemplated by the Inyo Good Road Club. 


THE PERIL OF INDIFFERENCE. 


The Sierras can easily be made an impregnable line of defense. A 
that is needed is a system of main trails and selection of sites fo 
camps, intrenchment, aviation, and signal purposes. 

It is no idle dream to imagine the landing of a hostile ferce and « 
breaking through of the shore line of defense. Would it not be well 
to have roads and trails and the Sierra Nevadas all in a state of 
preparedness? 

Present world happenings suggest the peril of indifference in ever) 
thing that pertains to national defense. 


THe Perit OF INDIFFERENCE—ITS EXISTENCE IS BEING RecoGNtizen. 
Pouicy or Better Coast DEFENSE 1S RECEIVING ABLE Svcrror! 
[By W. G. Scott.] 

[The following is supplementary to an article entitled “ Foreign 
invasion,” that appear in the September issue of this magazine. 
in which general allusion was made to the relation between the Stat: 
highway system and the coast protection of California. In the artic! 
here presented attention is more particularly directed to the necessit) 
of improving the Sierra Passes, for the combined purposes of nation:, 
security and as a State investment for immediate return. Since th: 
preparation of these articles by Mr. Scott it is noted as confirmator;: 
of his views that an able and thorough disquisition somewhat simil:: 
in tenor, by the talented writer, Arthur I. Street, entitled “ Th: 
battle of the Pacific,” appeared in November “ Sunset,” perusal 0! 
which is commended. Further corroboration of Mr. Scott’s position i- 
shown by the sturdy patriotism displayed by Congressman AUGUSTUS 
P. Garpner, of Massachusetts, in his effort to induce the Govern 
ment to avert possible danger—and the further fact that within the 
— month, in New York City, has been organized the Nation«! 
Security League, for purpose of formulating a policy for stronger 
national defense.—-Editor’s Note.] 

During the past year the Inye Good Road Club has on dive: 
occasions adyocated increased coast protection. 
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APPENDIX 


It is strikingly noticeable that such action is now being justified by 
the trend of world events—and that such prominent authorities on 























portation, an such eventually will probably be the result 

Tehachapi already has an excellent road, except that in few plac 
the percentage of grade might ve moderated. with increased comfort to 
teams and gratification to motorists. 

Walker deserves to be improved and made more available for auto 
mobile travel because of its attractiveness as a touring route 

There is one pass, however, where exists imperative need of a high 
way adapted to motor cars, ard its immediate demand is more urgent 
than that of any other. 

It is Tioga P 

The project of a thoroughfare through this part of the Sierras should 
be vigorously supported by all motorists because of the transcendental 
scenery, Which includes that of the famed Yosemite. 

It should have the active and substantial assistance of the Federal 
Government, because it would connect El Camino Sierra, the main trunk 
highway of Trans-Sierra California with the State highway of the 
San Joaquin, passing through the Yosemite National Park. 

The value of such road from a motor-touring viewpoint and trom a 
military strategic estimate to both State and Nation is incalculable. 

It would afford direct connection with the Midland Trail and make 
that route the shortest transcontinental highway between New York 
ind San Francisco. 

The Inyo Good Road Club has for some time urged the creation of a 
motor road through Tioga Pass, but being purely a local organization, 
it considered the task not strictly within its jurisdiction. 

The motor-touring interests of trans-Sierra California, however—as 
well as of all California—will be so incalculably benefited by such high- 
way, that the club feels impelled to arouse the operant aid of all con 
cerned, 

It has been pledged vigorous cooperation by the Sierra Club, the 
Woman’s Pacific Coast Good Roads Association, the Automobile Club 
of Southern Caiifornia. and the Modesto Chamber of Commerce, and is 
now engaged in consideration of the matter with representatives of the 
Government. 5 

The domain of the Pacific brought into such world prominence by the 
completion of the Panama Canal is certain to be the scene of a stu 
pendous conflict between more than 500,000,000 of swarth-faced ori- 
entals and the American people. 

Whether this conflict be solely for commercial supremacy, in which 
industrial, financial, and diplomatic achievement will prove the deter 
mining factor, or whether it be a struggle of armed violence, goaded by 
national jealousy into another holocaust of murderous frenzy like that 
of Europe, depends entirely upon this country’s preparedness for war— 
the best and most convincing of which is an efficient Navy and a com- 
plete and carefully wrought system of coast protection, including devel 
opment of the secondary line of defense presented by the Sierras, which 
embraces the primal feature of motor-truck highways through the 
passes—first in importance being that of Tioga. 

Such condition of preparedness would insure us respectful 
eration if the strife were confined to commercial rivalry. 

But in the event of tendency to overt aggression by foreign power it 
would insure such potent reason for deference as would tend to deter 
and in all probability avert a war, compared with which the destruc- 
tion and human slaughter now devastating Europe, would appear like 
a preliminary bout that precedes the main event. 

California will receive a great influx of motor tourists, because the 
touring of Europe with autcmobiles will be discontinued. 

The Golden State owes it to itself to have good highways through 
the principal passes of the Sierra Nevadas, not alone to gratify the tour 
ing stranger but as a business proposition that will return each year a 
dividend greater than the total amount invested. 

Add to this the military strategic considerations and you have two 
irrefutable reasons why each Sierra pass should have a motor-truck 
thoroughfare for the benefit of the State and for the safety of the 
Nation. 


national affairs as THOMAS R. MARSHALL, Vice President of tl Urited 
States, and ex-President Theodore Roosevelt ar publicl d ring 

ntiments identical in general purport with thos: xpre a 
‘lub. 

The former in a late interview ‘ 1 ‘ 
pressing need of better protecti 

The tatier, who comines ir ‘ Se < ry 
trategist and statesman, in a ine » N. J ged 
the necessity of general improve nse, and ounced 
a policy positively startling in similarity to that already advocated by 
the good-read organization mentioned. 

This improved system of coast defenss particu v s 
State, should not be confined to the shore area, but should i 1 
inland plans, so as to provide one or more additional | ‘ fense 
in case an invading force effe-ted a landing 

While the military value ot mountain passes is commonly rstood, 
it may not be amiss to call attention to the conclusive of th f 
ifforded by the present European war, where in the Cary in Mo 
tains futile attempts by a s erior force to gain possession of pas 
necessitated modification of an entire campaign. 

Taking the coast of California for direct illustration: Natu has 
eared in the interior a great bulwark that parallels the s , i 
listant therefrom only a day’s motor journey. 

This titanic barrier that constitutes a secondary line of defense of 
uperhuman efficiency is the Sierra Nevada Ran crossed by several 
natural depressions, none of which present insurmountable diff ty to 
in excellent highway. 

Iu fact, each pass is now traversed by a road which only requi 
mprovement and in some places reconstruction to make what the situ 
ation requires-—a motor-truck thoroughfare. 

These natural crossings of the Sierras are the passes of Tehachapi, 
Walker, Tioga, Sonora, Truckee, and Beckworth. 

Each should be traversed by a highway adapted to motor-truck trans 
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AN IMPORTANT LETTER OF BoTH NATIONAL AND STATE INTEREST. 
[The following letter is a part of recent proceedings of the Inyo Good 
Road Club. By special permission we print it because of its direct 
relation to the touring interests of California. It opens up a great 
subject, and we believe it will receive the attention it merits.— 
Editor. | 
JUNE 11, 1914. 
Lieut. Col. Roperr H. Nou es, 
Unitea States Army, Officer in Charyve of Militia Affairs, 
Western Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: The Pacific coast, with its unlimited natural resources, is 
generally acknowledged to be the treasure repository of the United 
States, 
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You will pardon our temerity for venturing to discuss a topic so 
technical in character, but the importance of the subject from a touring 


as well as military standpoint prompts this somewhat lengthy effusion. 
We wili conclude by adding that there is substantial reason to be- 
lieve the sentiments here expressed are approved by a large and in- 


fluential affiliation of good-read and commercial organizations with 
which we have the honor to be associated, and which sets forth as one 
of its objects the encouragement of touring, and we are sure the in- 
crease of national security would arouse enthusiastic and intense 
patriotic approval 
If these maps exist, then the work of physical development and im- 
prevement only remains to be performed. 
If the maps do not exist, then the project here outlined is waiting. 
We have the honor to remain, with cordial and sincere respect, 
Ixyo Goon Roap CLUB, 
W. G. Scorr, Lwecutive Secretary. 

En CAMINO SierraA—THe Titinp TrRunK Highway For CALIFORNIA AND 
ITS IMPORTANCE TO STATE AND NATION—Te Best GUARANTY OF 
PEACK IS PREPAREDNESS AGAINST WAR. 

[By W. G. Scott, executive secretary, Inyo Good Roads Club, chairman 
Division of National Parks, member Council of National Advisors, 
National Highways Association.] 

[Paper read before the convention of the Women’s Pacific Coast 

Good Roaus Association in the Oregon Building at Panama-Pacific 

International Exposition, May 7, 1915.] 


On every side we are reminded that this is an era of good roads. 

The first successful trip of the modern motor vehicle marked the be 
ginning of this desirable epoch, which means so much to State and Na 
tion and with which we behold so prominently identified the intelli- 
gence and the influence of the association under whose auspices we 
ure here assembled. 

Motor cars have become so numerous in California and so diversified 
in character and application as to attract Nation-wide attention, and 
the system of highways now under construction is commensurate, both 
us to quality and extent, with the State’s conspicuousness in the motor 
world. 

Briefly expressed, California's highway system as provided by the 
highway act consists of two main trunk lines extending the length of 
the State from Oregon to Mexico. 

One along the coast, the other approximately parallel, cast of the 
coast range, traversing the length of the great valleys in the interior. 

With these two trunk lines the county seats of outlying counties 
are to be connected by lateral or branch highways which enter into 
and become a part of the general system 

This plan for all that part of the State lying west of the summit 
of the Sterra Nevada Mountains seems adequate—but conditions are 
very dissimilar in that portion lying east of the Sierra Nevadas, which 
is «a large and omportant part of the State, sometimes designated as 
“Trans Sierra California,’ consisting principally of Modoc, Lassen, 
and Plumas Counties in the north, and Alpine, Mono, and Inyo Coun- 
ties in the eastern center; all bounded by Nevada on the east. 

‘There are many Californians in the great valleys and long the coast 
who ure prone cither to regard the crest line of the Sierras as the 
eastern limit of the State, or to underestimate the importance of that 
yast territory lying east of the Sierra Nevadas, yet inside the boundary 
of California, 

To afford a slight idea of the extent of territory in the six counttes 
named we will select a single county, Inyo, with an area of 10,019 
square miles, within which you could put the whole State of Massa- 
chusetts and still have enough left for a fair-sized county. 

Inyo and Mono County next on the north combined, have an area 
of 15,089 square miles. 

While battle-torn Belgium—that pivotal center of Eurepe’s destiny ; 
that once prosperous but now devastated Kingdom, with more than 
4,000,000 inhabitants and 2,900 miles of railroad—has an area of only 
11,400 square miles. 

The county seats of these five large and important Trans-Sierra 
counties can not be connected directly with the main trunk line of 
the valley because of the great barrier of the Sierra Nevada Range, 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet in height, which intervenes. 

The Pit and Beckworth Passes in the north are the most feasible 
routes for laterals to connect with the valley trunk line, the county 
seats of Modoc, Lassen, and Plumas Counties, while the Sonora and 
Tioga Passes farther south afford connection for the county seats of 
Alpine, Mono, and Inyo Counties, 

But there are other very important physical conditions which must 
be taken into the consideration of highway connection for Trans- 
Sierra California. 

The eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Range is precipitous with 
a notable absence of foothills, which admits of a highway along the 
east base of the Sierras from Los Angeles to Lake Tahoe that has 
been formally christened El Camino Sierra, and which for a long 
time bas been an established route for travel through Kern, Inyo, and 
Mono Counties and the towns of Mojave, Lone Pine, Independence, Big 
Vine, Bishop, and Bridgeport. 

From the last-named town to Lake Tahoc, about 70 miles north, is 
n road authorized by the State, and nearly completed, through Mark- 
leeville and Woodferds, in Alpine County. 

Lake Tahoe is the terminus of a State road from Sacramento, hence 
ridgeport, the county seat of Mono County, is joined to the State 
read system, which circumstances makes it a desirable point of con- 
nection for the road from the county seat of Inyo County, Independ- 
ence, about 140 miles south. 

This fact has been duly recognized by the highway commission, and 
it now has a survey force in the field moving north from Independence 
toward Bridgeport, preliminary to work of construction. 

Il Camino Sierra is intersected at Big Pine by a transcontinental 
highway from New York City—the Midland Trail. 

This great cross-continent route has been surveyed and mapped its 
entire length by the American Automobile Association, and it has been 
incerporated in a projected system of national highways by the Na- 
tional Highways Association. 

At Mono Lake, El Camino Sierra is intersected by the Tioga Pass 
highway, lately acquired by the Federal Government. 

With the assistance of Los Angeles and Kern Counties on the south, 
and the further aid of convict labor where necessary, it is assured that 
in the near future the road known as “ El Camino Sierra” will be a 
boulevard the entire distance from Los Angeles to Lake Tahoe. 

This, to be a world-famous highway, should be continued north from 
Tahoe through Truckee, Sierravil'e, Quincy, Susanville, and Alturas 
toward Lakeview, Oreg, 
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This would make a third main trunk line east of the Sierras, afford 
ing much-needed opportunity for communication between adjacent 
counties and, by laterals through the passes named, connection with 
the main trunk valley system. 

In addition it would permit direct access from the east to the pro 
posed national parks of Mount Shasta and Mount Lassen—the live 
American volcano, which now enables California to compete with Italy. 
and to Lake ‘Tahoe, to the world-famed Yosemite, and to the proposed 
enlarged Sequoia Park farther south that will surpass in magnitude 
anything of the kind in either the Old World or the New. (The rout 
alluded to has been shown on sketch maps in Pacific Motor, wher: 
it appeared as parts of the two great scenic circuit motor tours of 
the State, the Pasear for central and southern, and the Round Robin 
for nerthern California.—Note by Editor.) 

3ut whatever the social or commercial advantages of the Tran- 
Sierra trunk highway—all will be far exceeded by its value to th: 
State as one of the most fascinating scenic routes in America—a rout: 
that will repay to the people of California, in cash revenue from 
tourists, annually an amount greater than its total cost. 

This is not idle conjecture; it is a thoughtful conclusion. 

While this third main trunk line, in large part soon to be realize 
will be of prodigious value to the State it will possess a national 
value incalculable and of a. significance positively startling. 

3y the term “national value,” reference is had to a Trans-Sierra 
road as part of a more efficient system of coast defense. 

The best authorities agree that the Pacific coast is lacking in it 
preparedness for resistance in case of attempted invasion. 

There are, however, some mistaken theorists who decry adoption of 
measures for protection on the ground that it invites instead o1 
averting hostilities. 

In practice exactly the opposite is true. 

If you are moved to strike at a fly, you do so without hesitancy 
because it is defenseless. 

If you are moved to strike at a wasp, you hesitate because of its 
preparedness for defense, and in nearly every instance hostilities are 
averted, 

Without waste of time or werds in dissertation concerning possi 
bilities of war, you are asked to accept without argument the follow 
ing statement and hypothesis: 

The operation of the Panama Canal is likely to result in a strugel 
for the commercial supremacy of the Pacific, out of which may grow 
undreamed of complications involving preservation of the rights and 
honor of the United States. 

The entire Pacitic coast, and California in particular, would be deeply 
concerned, 

It is axiomatic that all things are possible in war. 

We will suppose that attempt is made by a foreign foe to invade 
California and that a successful landing is effected. 

First to oecur would be the seizure of all coast railroad lines and 
highways. 

The defenders would naturally establish a base in the great valleys 
along the rail and wagon roads. 

Next would be an advance movement by the invaders. 

We will suppose—all things being possible in war, as before stated 
that the defenders are again forced back. 

The next base for defensive operations greatly increased in strenu 
osity and determination would be the main trunk highway east of the 
Sierras, 

Farther advance by the invaders would require entire change ot 

ylans,. 
: The titanic ramparts of the Sierra Nevada Range would effectually 
block the forward movement of a great armed foree with extended 
front formation and all the impedimenta of transportation incident 
to an advancing army. 

Attention would be at onee directed to the passes as the natural 
points of least resistance. : sh 

These passes would at once become, in military parlance, © critical 
areas, 

To make headway through the defiles the advancing army woul) 
be compressed into a column formation with abbreviated front. 

The defenders, with choice of location for intrenchment and forti 
fication and with thorough knowledge of topographic and other con 
ditions, would have infinite advantage. 

A comparatively small force properly disposed with adequate reai 
support would ordinarily be able to repulse if not annihilate th 
advance of an army of greatly superior numbers. 

With a motor-truck boulevard along the base of the mountains and 
say, 5,000 automobiles commandeered for the purpose, the defender: 
could rush an army of 20,000 men from one pass to another 100 
miles away, between sun and sun. 

Defensive transportation facilities would be of most effective chai 
acter, while the invaders would have to rely upon means of transpori 
of minimum efficiency. one 

The operations of opposing armies in the passes of the Carpathian 
in the present war in Europe are a practical demonstration. 

On more than one occasion a comparatively small resistant force ha: 
compelled a much larger army to fall back and change plan of cum 
paign. 

The Sierra Nevadas are a great palladium of infinite extent and 
power waiting to be utilized for national security, 

And to slightly digress, a most appropriate and valuable field pra 
tice for State troops would be an occasional campaign of mountainer: 
ing, including experience in all the exigencies of mountain transport: 
tion and subsistence and handling of armament in all the various 
features of maneuver, embracing elaborate military surveys of tli 
passes and adjacent territory, with location of sites adapted to camp 
signal, intrenchment, fortification, aviation, and other purposes, all to 
be mapped and preserved in the military archives for emergency ret 
erence. 

The extraordinary possibilities of a national character indicated 
added to the impressive array of local and State benefits, are an indis 
putable reason why the Sierras and that portion of the State which lic- 
beyond should receive consideration, and why the additional bond issue 
of $15,000,000 proposed for the completion of the State’s highway sys 
tem should be strongly supported by the people of California. 

The situation suggests : 

That there be a motor-truck highway through each important Sier:: 
pass—the Pit, Beckworth, Truckee, Sonora, Tioga, Walker, Tehachapi, 
and Tejon, 

That there be a main trunk highway on the best route and grad 
through trans-Sierra California from Los Angeles to Oregon, inte: 
secting county seats of the eastern counties and connecting witit a! 
the mountain-pass highways alluded to, 
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With this accomplished, the s woe ne made accessible a extensive | rowers and in ameliorating the \ 
area of the State hitherto neglected, where enormous and prolific | be : : a ai ‘ fleas : 
Sen pertaining to agriculture and to mining promise rich reward has imposed on them. In this li e aRPEN a aes 
for exploitation and development. ; } example of every other country in the world wher 

Astonishing as would be the local benefits, scarcely less surprising 
would be the contribution to State growth and prosperity, and however 
vreat the foregoing might prove there must be added the perpetual aug- 
mentation resulting from the myriad of tourists attracted by the mag- | 
nificence of Shasta standing at the Northland gate, the grim and weird | I have in this foreword mentioned the purpos a 
I.assen, helpless victim of a hidden giant in a destructive mood; beau- | mae 3 MS Lorews — mentioned the purposes ana 

} 
| 
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have been successfully organized, and there is no ro 
dent apprehension that we have erred by so doing 


IMPORTAN( OF LOW-INTEREST RA Ss 


tiful Tahoe, that inland sea of liquid emerald whereon are mirrored | Of this bill. Before passing to a discussion of its teri I 
the clouds of day and the stars of night; Mono, the Dead Sea of the} to add a word as to the importance of lower interest 
West, where the very desolation lends entrancement to the scen€; | parconally. I attach great importance to 2 reduct ' 
Yosemite, that masterpiece of creation; the Inyo Glaciers and Mount . ae eas nee AeMnErN RReneee CMe ON reauctiolh ih 
Whitney, nearest to the sky—the monarch of all the mountain kings— | terest rates which American tf 


armers are compelled under } 


the first in all of California to receive each morn the greeting of the | ent conditions to pay. Mr. Taft, while President of the 1 od 

regal sun and the last each night to receive his parting benediction. States. issued a statement to the effect that the farmer ‘ a 
And countless other scenes of equal if not greater charm, which | *'C*'™: * . “ : es ee eee e farmers of Uh 

baffle artistic skill, defy poetic imagery, and reveal the inadequacy of | Nation owed a mortgage debt of S6.S330,000,000, upon wl ' CY 

langues het iil. ebbienie e biect that requires a} 2%@ Paying an annual rate of interest, including commissions 
This is but an imperfect intimation of a subjec at requires al, I Ala ER aan lk ee oe eet ana. oo 

subtle pen and bulky volume—the highway with a hundred byways, and rem wal fees, of 8} per cent. If this estimate : ect, 

each byway with a hundred wonders. | there is an annual charge resting upon American ag re 

from this one source alone of more than $530,000,000 ri 
An Explanation of the Rural-Credit Law which was Framed | Mle Thust rest enciry ly upon the eminent authority of a | 


dent of the United States. Other men have made diffs 
estimates. There are absolutely no satisfactory and reliab tl 
cial records which purport to give the entire mortgage indebt 
ness of the farmers of our Nation. Neither can the ave 
rate of interest be determined with absolute certainty. 

The rates under present conditions vary widely and are 
highest in those sections where agriculture is most po 


by the Joint Committee on Rural Credits and Introduced 
into the House by Mr. Moss of Indiana. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


o 
T > , T YO developed. When financial operations are left wholly to private 
H Q N . R A L P H W . M OSS ; contract, capital has always taken undue advantage of urgent 
OF INDIANA, necessity. This is the situation among farmers in many if not 
all sections of the United States to-day. By wey of compari 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


son, I may say that the city of Terre Haute, which is situated 
in my district, recently borrowed $300,000 for a long peried of 
years at 44 per cent interest, and it is not to be expected 
that farmers who own improved farms will be satisfied to con 
tinue indefinitely to pay rates for money which are 
higher than that which this organized community is now pay 
ing for public purposes. And I wish now to predict that under 
this new law farmers will be able to borrow money at a lower 
rate, including amortizement and cost of administration, than 
they are now compelled to pay for interest alone. Thus the new 
generation of farmers under the beneficent provision: of th 

rural-credits law will b enabled to purchase and improve farms 
in large part with borrowed capital, and to repay the debt 
entirely at a lower annual rate than the farmers of the count: 

now are paying for carrying charges alone and which it i 
no reduction whetsoever in the principal sum. I shal 


Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under permission of the 
House to extend my remarks on the subject of rural credits I 
beg to submit the following statement in explanation of the 
rural-credits bill, commonly known as the Moss-Hollis bill: 

The passage of the rural-credits bill will make this Congress 
an historic body. I had rather have my name recorded in 
favor of this measure than in support of any other legislative 
proposal to aid agriculture since the passage of the homestead 
laws. There has been a national campaign of agitation, and 
TI am glad to say also of education on the subject of rural 
credits. It has been the common purpose of those supporting 
this propaganda to secure better credit facilities for American 
farmers—-credit in more ample volume, at lower interest rates, 


ee EEE 


and upon better terms of repayment. It is not necessary to dis- | trate this statement by certain tables giving the annual insts 
cuss the genesis of this great movement in this country. Hap-}| ments which will be required under the new plan of low 


pily, that lies behind us; and I shall relegate to the historian | money as proposed by this law. A comparison of thes 
the duty of writing history. I have what I trust is a pardon-| ments with those required under existing contracts 
able pride in my connection with this movement from its earliest | tions will prove conclusively that we are enacting 
inception to the last work of the conference committee. But it | stead law. The homestead law of Lincoln’s day gave | ) 
is more important now to encourage farmers to enter the new} wild and unimproved public lands upon a small payment and 
system promptly and confidently than it is to seek personal] a term of faithful residence on the proposed homestead 


recognition or partisan advantage for its enactment. We have! This new law will enable the man who goes in debt to 4 
now before us the exact terms of the statute, and it is our | chase a tract of agricultural land or to improve a tract he al 
duty to interpret its provisions and to encourage our farmer | ready owns, to pay off his debt within a moderate term of 


shall not attempt to answer the criticisms which have been | quired to make under his present conditions. This is i 
offered against the law. The actual operation of the law itself | making a present of the principal sum to every borvrowe) 
will confound its critics more effectually than did the Federal | is so fortunate as to become a shareholder in our oposed 
reserve law. The Republican Party has been rash enough to 

denominate it an ineffectual rural-credit law. The great ma- 
jority of Republican Members in both Houses of Congress who 


constituents to enter the system and to share in its benefits. I | years, out of the saving in interest payments which | 





farm-loan associations. 
HOW LOANS ARE MADE UNDER TIII 


There are two distinct processes in the making of ever 
so earnestly, faithfully, and patriotically supported this bill | gage loan. The first is to seeure loanable fund vd 1 ( d 
during its preparation and on its final passage, will secure a | the negotiation of loans with individual borrowe1 Unde 
complete vindication from this charge in their national party } pill we have created a particular type of institution to perform 
platform the day that farm-loan associations are organized in| each of these functions. We divide the United States into 12 
their respective congressional districts and their farmer con-| Jand-bank districts. In each of these distriets a bar \ 
stituents become shareholders in what is destined to eae the power to issue and sell farm-loan bonds is created 
the largest and most successful banking institution in the world. | 


chief purpose of this bank is to secure the money to lo: to 
farmers in that particular district. These banks will 
borrow money from the public in order to reloan it to tl) 

ers. They are given the power to sell their bonds to ¢ 
body, but they are permitted to loan only to farmers who 
shareholders in the system. This is a very well-known p 

in all rural-credit legislation; that is, that everybody ( 
tribute money to the system, but only its own membe ny 
borrow money from the system. In order to facilitate t 

ing of individual loans, the bill creates local institutio 


METHODS OF ORGANIZATION, 

Land banks may be organized either under joint stock or co- 
operative methods. This bill gives preference to the cooperative 
method and seeks to popularize cooperative business association 
among American farmers. It very properly, however, recog- 
nizes both methods and permits the purposes of the law to be 
realized under either class of agencies. No bank or association 
can be organized under the law which is not wholly dedicated 
to the service of farm borrowers, and no agent can charge a 
greater profit than 1 per cent annually on the unpaid principal | as farm-loan associations. These associations can l¢ 
of the debt. The only possible rivalry between cooperative and | by 10 or more farmers who desire to secure mortgage lon 
joint-stock banks is that noble contention of which best can | the land bank. The first duty, therefore, « irmers to 
work and best can serve in lowering interest rates to farm bor- ° organize one of these local assovciatious, be 
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ean loan money only through an association. The purpose of 
the association is to solicit loans, pass upon the character of the 
borrower, and give a first estimate of the value of the lands pro- 
posed for security. Assuming that a land bank has been or- 
ganized in vour land-bank district, and a loan association has 
been organized in your neighborhood, the method of securing a 
joan will be as follows: The borrower would make an appli- 
cation to the association for membership and for a loan. 

The directors of the association would first vote upon his 
application for membership, just as a lodge votes to admit or to 


reject candidates for initiation. If this application for mem- 
bership be accepted,.then a loan committee of three members of 
the association would appraise or place an estimate upon the 
value of the land offered for security, and would make a writ- 
ten report to the association. The secretary-treasurer of the 
association would forward the application for the loan and the 
report of the loan committee, together with the description of 
the land and an abstract of title, te the land bank. The land 
bank would thereupon send another appraiser, representing the 
bank, to estimate the value of the land. If this report be 
favorable, then the bank would lend the applicant not exceeding 








50 per cent of the value of his land and 20 per cent of the | 


insurable value of his buildings for a period not less than 5 


nor more than 40 years. The borrower would send his mort- | 


gage through his association to the land bank, and the land 
bank would send the money to the borrower through the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. The borrower would make all 
of his subsequent payments, both of interest and principal, to 
the secretary-treasurer of his local association. Thus the ber- 
rower will deal entirely with his loeal association, whose mem- 
bership is composed of his own neighbors and whose location is 
in his own immediate locality. The borrower determines the 
period for which the loan is granted. The rate of interest, how- 
ever, is determined by the farm-lean board. 
HOW THE RATE OF INTEREST IS FIXED. 

The land bank has the power to borrow money through the 
sale of its bonds. These bonds are issued free from taxation 
and are as well secured as United States Governmen: bonds, 
We believe that they will sell readily under existing condi- 
tions at a 4 per cent interest rate. Every effort has been made 
to make these bonds an attractive investment, so that they 
will command a very large sale at low rates of interest, and 
the success or failure of the system will depend upon our 
success or failure in securing this result. In order, however, 
that this low interest rate may reach the farm borrowers we 
have compelled the land bank to loan to borrowers at a rate 
not exceeding 1 per cent of that carried in their latest issue 
of bonds; and we have even gone further and have given the 
furm-loan board the power to reduce this margin below 1 per 
eent if an economical administration of the system will per- 
mit such a reduction. Thus every effort has been made to 
enable land banks to borrow money at the lowest possible rate 
and then to compel these banks to loan money to farm bor- 
rowers at a rate only slightly above the rate which the bank 
itself is compelled to pay. We have here a simple system which 
any farmer can understand and through which most farmers 
enn borrow money without leaving their own neighborhood and 
can conduct their negotiations with officers of the association 
who are their neighbors. 

Witty SOME FARMERS ARE NOT PERMITTED TO BORROW FROM THS 
COOPERATIVE LAND BANKS. 

I have said that most farmers can borrow money through this 
system, and it is important to point out the exceptions and to state 
why these exceptions are made. Speculation is a prevalent vice 
in the United States, and in no field of enterprise is speculation 
more harmful than in the purchase of the agricultural lands of 
our Nation. It ought to be made possible for any American citizen 
who desires to live on a farm and engage in its cultivation to 
nequire tithe and ownership to the land he cultivates. Next to 
acquiring the ownership of land it is important that every man 
who owns a tract of land should be able to improve it, to stock it, 
und to purchase tools, implements, and fertilizers, so as to con- 
duct his farm operations in the most economical manner and to se- 
cure the largest possible yields from his fields under cultivation. 
These results are not only necessary in order to make farming 
profitable, but they are absolutely vital to the existence of the 
Nation, to the permanence of our food supply, and to the maxi- 
mum production of national wealth. These results can not be 
secured except that actual farmers of the Nation be given credit 
in sufficient volume and at attractive interest rates. For these 
reasons no loans will be made by any cooperative land bank 
except to resident farmers and to accomplish some one of these 
purposes. We seek to help the actual resident farmer both to 
nequire a reasonable tract of land and te improve it for agri- 
cultural purposes, and we refuse to permit a dollar to be bor- 
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rowed under the system by any other man or for any other pur 
pose. We seek to encourage better productive farm operations 
and discourage all speculation having for its purpose the acqui 
sition of title to agricultural lands by those who do not propose 
to engage in their cultivation and in their improvement fo: 
agricultural purposes. 

In order to carry out these express purposes of the bill loans 
are made only te members of farm-loan associations, and no 
person can secure membership in an association unless he is at 
the time or shortly to become engaged in the cultivation of the 
farm to be mortgaged and who states in his application that 
the money when loaned is to be used either to acquire the 
ownership of agricultural land or to improve it for agricultural 
purposes. I have purposely omitted mention of loans made for 
these purposes through agents. There is an exception made, 
whereby any farmer may mortgage his land to secure money to 
pay off his debts which he actually owes at the time this law 
goes into effect. This is only a temporary provision, and can 
only affect farmers who are in debt at the time that the law is 
enacted. 

HOW PREFERENCE IS EXTENDED TO COOPERATIVE BANKS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The greatest difficulty in founding any cooperative business 
enterprise is to secure the initial capital, and this difficulty is 
emphasized in this situation by reason of the fact that all the 
shareholders are borrowers. We are organizing a corporation 
in which every stockholder seeks to secure a loan and does not 
eare to advance capital, even temporarily, to found or organize a 
corporation. To solve this difficulty we require the United 
States Government to advance $750,000 to each one of the 12 
banks, making a total of $9,000,000 advanced to the entire sys- 
tem in the United States. And while this meney is ultimately 
to be repaid to the Gevernment, no interest or dividends are 
paid for the use of it. We thus found the system with a nice 
eash capital, and yet we do not impose any burden of interest 
or dividend charges. 

This $750,000 is a revolving fund to be loaned to the farmer 
and is not intended to form any part of the permanent capital 
of the land bank. In order that the land bank may become a 
truly cooperative institution, it is necessary that shares of stock 
shall be owned and controlled by those who take out leans in 
the system. Moreover, it is further necessary, in order to perfect 
an ideal cooperative organization, that this steck shall be held 
in proportion to the loans which each stockholder may have; 
that if one man borrows a thousand dollars and his neighbor 
borrows $2,000, the latter should hold twice as much stock as 
the former. In this way the profits and the losses of the system 
will be divided ratably according to the volume of business 
transacted by the bank. This is the very essence of coopera- 
tion. Every business draws its profit-from the volume of its 
transactions, and if every customer is to secure his rightful pro- 
portion of the earnings of the system, the net earnings must 
be distributed te every customer in proportion that his individual 
business bears to the whole volume of business transacted. It 
follows, too, that no dividends should be paid to any person who 
did not help to create the earnings of the system by increasing 
the volume of its business. The stock ownership of this system 
is founded on these fundamental principles of cooperation. 


HOW STOCK IS ISSUED AND DIVIDENDS PAID TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Every borrower when he makes an application for his loan 
agrees to subscribe to the stock of the local association to the 
amount of 5 per cent of his loan. The local association when it 
forwards its member's application for the loan to the land bank 
also agrees to subscribe a like amount to the stock of the hand 
bank. When the loan is granted, the land bank retains out «{ 
the face of the loan the amount of the stock subscription. Thus 
if Mr. Jones makes an application for a loan of $1,C)0, the 
transaction which results is as follows: Mr. Jones executes his 
mortgage for $1,000 and the local association forwards it to the 
land bank; the land bank issues to the local association $50 in 
par value of stock in the land bank and transmits $950 in cur 
rent funds. The local association likewise issues to Mr. Jones 
$50 of stock in the association and turns over’to him the $950 
received from the land bank. 

The association must pay to Jones dividends on $50 stock 
issued to him and in turn receives dividends on $50 of stock 
which it holds in the land bank, The land bank has issued 
bonds to the amount of $1,000 which it has sold to the public. 
It pays interest to its bondholders on this amount and receives 
interest from Mr. Jones on the face of his mortgage, which is 
$1,000. The land bank also has $50 in cash which it deducted 
from the face of the loan to pay for the stock issued to the 
lecal association when it received Jones’s application. This 
sum of $50 is invested, and its income helps to pay the dividends 
on the corresponding shares of stock. When Mr. Jones’s debt 
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is paid in full the land bank. cancels the stock of $50 held by 
the association, paying the association its par value; likewise 
the association cancels its sto¢k issued to Mr. Jones and pays 


him the $50 par value. Mr. Jon 


system: he is no longer a stockholder. 


create any business for the s) 
share longer in its dividend dis 
tion will make it perfectly plain 
and cooperative ; 
that every cent of its earnings w 
are paid directly to the borrows 


that it is own 


bear to the whole volume of loans granted by the land bank. 


TIOW THE BORROWERS OWN AND C 


FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The directors of the local ass« 
bers of that association; the 1 
land bank in turn are chosen b 
ciations; thus the control of t 
association is vested absolutely 
ers both own and control the ¢ 


of its surplus earnings in the way of dividends, and thus actually 


secure their loans at actual cost 
borrowers will pay the same ra 


to its bondholders plus only the actual cost of administration, 


the actual losses sustained, < 


aside to augment the reserve fund. 


every governmental favor which is granted the system, every 


economy which can be devised i 
ment of safety which is throw 


tages extended directly to the borrowers in this system, and 
these advantages can not be absorbed by any middle man. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WILL TEND TO 


One of the greatest advant 


system will be the tendency toward a uniformly low rate of 
interest in all States and parts of the Union. I shall not pre- 
dict that at the very beginning there will be this uniform rate. 
There can not, however, be more than one rate for each land- 


bank district. 
other bank, the security behin 
regardless of which bank distr 
addition to the ample reserve 
held in liquid assets we have 
Treasury to make temporary ¢ 


land banks amounting to $6,000,000 at any one time. 


deposits will only be used to meet payments of interest or prin- 


cipal on maturing land bonds. 
ing so many elements of safety, 


It is inconceivable that, enjoy- 
the bonds of any of these Federal 


lard banks will ever be in default of either interest or principal, 


and when this fact becomes fu 


of the investing public rates of interest will become stable and | 


uniform in all parts and sectic 
We will thus make possible 

our agriculture and will drive 
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for breach of conditions on part of the debtor. No renewal 
charges or commissions can be demanded. 

Every payment reduces the principal of your debt and you 
have perfect assurance that if you continue to make the annual 
installment payments that your debt will be discharged at the 
end of the contract period without any additional payment on 
your part. Any borrower can make heavier payments at any 
time and thus shorten the period of his contract. He can pay 
off his entire debt at any time he may command the money. 
The borrower thus does not lose any freedom by making a 
long-time contract; he is only insuring himself against pres- 
sure to pay out large sums and thereby reduce the income avail- 
able to educate his family and discharge his other obligations 
which he owes to himself, to his family, and to society. 


MY PERSONAL PREDICTION AS TO THE SUCCESS OF THE LAW. 


Without in any degree seeking to disparage the valuable 
work of my colleagues, I can truly say that I have given years 
of faithful endeavor to this work and I am confident that we 
have enacted the most progressive statute on mortgage credit 
of any nation in the world. We have not sought to organize 
eleemosynary institutions or to create a chain of idealistic 
agencies to practice altruism, but we have striven to remember 
that sound credit has other bases than vast riches. We be- 
lieve that we have devised simple machinery with which to 
destroy the egoism of the investment banker and break the 
death grip of usury on the honest and industrious agricultural 
population of the United States. It is from their hard labors 
which come not only the daily bread of our Nation but the 
vast volume of wealth which is enriching our Nation beyond the 
dreams of any man of our day and generation. Rural-credit 
legislation has made Germany a nation of home owners; it has 
given tliem the best agriculture in the world; it has given that 
nation the greatest domestic resourees of any nation; and has 
enabled that brave people to wage a world’s war against the 
greatest odds any nation has ever faced on the battle field. 
We confidently offer this law to the Nation not only as a com- 
pliance with the platform promises of the Democratic Party 
but as a measure of industrial preparedness which will 
strengthen this Nation in the great battles for the world’s 
wealth and power in a greater degree than any fleet of battle- 
ships which can be constructed in a generation. 


On the Necessity for Every Democrat Remaining at His 
Post During the Remainder of This Session of Congress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the country must 
and will recognize that the present session of Congress is one 
of the most important since the Civil War. The great war in 
Europe, the alarming conditions in Mexico, the changed trade 
and business relations growing out of these world calamities 
make it absolutely necessary for the President and Congress to 
be more alert in framing policies and laws to meet the existing 
and contemplated troubles than ever before. It is, therefore, 
more necessary than at any other time since I have been a 
Member of this House that Democrats should remain on guard, 
and, if neeessary, forfeit their seats here to some one running 
against them at home, rather than desert the Democratic ship, 
so well commanded by Woodrow Wilson in this great storm 
period of our national history. 

Our constituents at home, I know, despise deserters and desire 
every Democrat to remain here and aid our presidential leader 
in his great endeavor to prevent war in Mexico or elsewhere if 
possible, or if war is forced upen us, to furnish all the means 
and legislation necessary to conquer the enemies of our country. 

Keeping these things in mind, I think and hope that all 
Democrats in Congress should remain here and endeavor to 
earry out the splendid policies of the Woodrow Wilson adminis- 
tration. I know by experience that it is hard to remain here 
at our post of duty while our opponents are fighting us at home 
for our seats, and by taking advantage of our sbsence are 
misrepresenting to our constituents our votes and records here, 
claiming that we have never done anything for them while in 
Congress. 
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To refute this false statement as to myself, I desire here and 
now to quote some of my record in Congress from the congres- 
sional records, which show that I was the author of the follow- 
ing measures that have become laws through my efforts: 

I was the author and promoter of the original bill which 
extended the national irrigation law so as to include within its 
provisions the State of Texas. This law will eventually result 
in Texas securing several millions of dollars from the reclama- 
tion fund for irrigating our arid lands. 

I have, during this session of Congress, secured the passage 
through the House of a bill to pension the old indigent Texas 
Rangers who served on the. Texas frontier from 1859 to 1876. 
The bill has already been favorably reported by the Senate 
Pensions Committee, and I shall render every service possible 
to secure its final enactment into law. 

I have secured for our district several agricultural experiment 
stations; also several soil and geological surveys. I now have 
bills pending for several public buildings in the district, for 
1-cent postage on all drop letters, for a fish hatchery, for a 
national park on the headwaters of Red River, and another for 
an agricultural experiment station at Plainview, and shall do 
everything in my power to secure the passage and enactment 
into law of these bills during the present Congress. 

I secured the passage of the bill that provided for the 
settlement of the disputed boundary line between Texas and 
New Mexico. This law gave to Texas the undisputed title to 
more than 100,000 acres of land, the title to which was formerly 
claimed by the United States as a part of New Mexico. The 
tewns of Texline and Farwell were involved in this controversy 
and would have been lost to Texas if my bill had failed to pass 
and the contention of New Mexico and the United States had 
been sustained. 

When I came to Congress there were no Federal buildings in 
the district, but during my service here I have secured the pas- 
sage of bills providing for several. I was the first Congressman 
to secure for his district free roadside mail boxes on star routes, 
which service was the forerunner of free rural and parcel-post 
delivery. I have secured for my people more free rural delivery 
routes than any other Congressman in Texas. 

I am the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
the only chairman of an appropriation committee from Texas. 
My work on this committee has borne much valuable fruit for 
my district and the whole country. 

I introduced and secured the passage of the bill providing for 
the opening of the large Indian reservations in southwestern 
Oklahoma, which opening, development, and settlement of this 
vast territory has furnished homes for hundreds of homcless 
families. Several railroads have been built through these reser- 
vations and have been extended into Texas, which has brought 
much eapital and many settlers from other States to our dis- 
trict. Wichita Falls, Vernon, Quanah, Wellington, Amarillo, 
and several intermediate towns have secured the above roads 
and have been greatly benefited in population, real-estate values, 
and in many other ways. None of these railroads would have 
been built had it not been for the opening of these Indian 
reservations. 

I have also voted for and assisted to the utmost in the pas- 
sage of the following wise and beneficial Democratic laws: 

The present banking and currency system, which makes 
panics impossible. 

The Parcel Post System, which makes express company rob- 
bery no longer possible and gives the farmer a better chance. 

The antitrust laws, that regulate big business, and make it no 
longer safe for any man to laugh the law in the face, no matter 
how rich and powerful he is. 

The eight-hour day for workingmen in Government works. 

The law prohibiting certain gambling contracts in cotton fu- 
tures. 

The graduated income-tax law, which is a tax upon wealth, 
and not consumption. 

The tariff bill, which reduced the tax upon consumption. 

The election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. ; 

The anti-injunction bill, which regulates the granting of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 

The bill to grant jury trials in indirect-contempt proceedings 
growing out of labor disputes. 

The above citations from my record in Congress will show 
the falsity of my oppenent’s claim that I have never done any- 
thing in Congress to benefit my constituents. This false charge 
convicts its maker of either willfully misrepresenting facts, as 
shown by the Coneresstonat Recorp, or of inexcusable igno- 

rance of the past political history of his country. 

In any event he proves himself unworthy to be my successor 
in this House. 
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Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that I am a conservative in all 
matters of legislation and that I am not an advocate of peace 
at any price, but only when it can be had by patiently waiting 
and diplomacy as the President so far has so well accomplished 


| 


} 
' 


The country is to be congratulated in having President Wilson 


ow at the helm. He is a man of conservatism and prudence 
rather than a man of fiery and warlike instincts. 

My votes at this session of Congress on the various prepared- 
ness measures coming before us show that I am in favor of 
adopting such strong military measures as the President may 
find necessary to prevent any further butchery of our soldiers or 
citizens by Mexican bandits. 

That I favor the building of merchant marine and warships in 
the Government shipyards. I.also favor the Government building 
plants and manufacturing all of its munitions of war, and I shall 
vote, as heretofore, for reasonable appropriations of money in 
the Army, Navy, and fortifications bills as will, in my judgment, 
be sufficient to adequately defend our country from foreign 
invasion. 

That I favor a small standing army in time of peace and the 
use of the National Guard to supplement the Regular Army in 
time of war: in other words, I favor the same system that has 
served us so well since the foundation of our Government. 

That I am opposed to compulsory military service and favor 
the volunteer system. 

I voted for the Hay bill because it was a comprehensive 
method of meeting all different views promulgated upon the pre 
paredness question, and dealt with this question from a reason- 
able standpoint and did not go to either extreme. The Hay Dill 
provided for a standing army of 140,000 men, which is an in- 
crease of 40,000 over the present standing Army. I voted against 
the Kahn amendment, which provided for an increase of the 
standing Army to 220,000. 

I favored the President’s policy of warning our citizens against 
going into Mexico and also requesting those citizens already 


there to come out and remain out of that unhappy country. TI] has proved such a marvelous su As 


also believe that our citizens should have been likewise warned 


from traveling on armed merchantmen of belligerent nations, as | 


I can see no difference in the two propositions. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to further state that I voted for the 
Burnett bill, restricting foreign immigration so as to protect 
our home laborers and prevent Europe from shipping to this 


ountry at the close of the present war millions of undesirable |-ment. We believe the rural-credits act will p 


and ignorant foreigners. I voted for and favor the rural-credit 
plan of financing our farming interests as proposed in the Balti- 
more Democratic platform of 1912, and shall do everything I can 
to secure its enactment into law during this session. 

That I am in favor of State and national prohibition. 

That I am in favor of granting independence at once to the 
Filipinos for the reason that in the event of a foreign war we 
would first be attacked in these islands and as a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, we would be forced to defend the 
Philippines with the same force and stubbornness as we would 
one of our States. Its inaccessibility would prove a great handi- 
cap and an element of weakness rather than strength to our 
ehain of empire. 


Suggestions as to How Farmers May Secure Loans Under the 


New Federal Rural Credits Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR., 
OF TENNESSDPR, 
In roe House or Represenrarives. 
Thursday, July 6, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of the 
rural-credits bill in the House, I actively took part in the 
debate, believing then, as I do now, that a proper rural-credits 
System will do more for the development and prosperity of our 
country than any other one measure before the American .Con- 
gress. I voted for the bill, not because all of its provisions met 


the right direction toward securing for this country a farm- 
eredits system, and believing that we can perfect the measure 
later on by amendment. 

PROVISIONS WHICH I DO NOT APPROVE. 
There are three notable provisions in the bill which I opposed 
cause I did not believe that they were to the best interest of 
ihe farmers, These three provisions are: First, the cumbersome 
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subscribed for by the Government. At all events, it will be at 
first. 


NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The act provides for the formation of national farm-loan as- 
sociations. It is most important that the farmer should know 
about these associations, with which he must come directly in 
contact. In order for a farmer to secure a loan he must become 
a member of one of these farm-loan associations. These are 
formed by 10 or more borrowers, who associate themselves under 
the act as a corporation, and they select a secretary-treasurer, 
who manages the affairs of the association. The secretary- 
treasurer is the business manager of the association, and, of 
course, Will control it. The board of directors’ duty in these 
associations will be largely nominal. As soon as the application 
for articles of incorporation is forwarded to the Federal land 
bank, the bank sends an appraiser to the locality to appraise the 
Jands included in the application. If he finds them eligible for 
loans, the charter is granted. 

How TO OBTAIN A LOAN. 

If a farm-loan association has not already been formed, it re- 
quires at least 10 farmers who desire to make loans to form one. 
Mach member is to subseribe an oath saying that he is the 
owner, or about to become the owner, of farm lands, qualified 
under the act of being the basis of a mortgage loan; that the 
loan desired by each person is not more than $10,000 nor less 
than $100; and that the aggregate loans of each association are 
not less than $20,000. These aflidavits are to be accompanied by 
subscriptions to stock in the farm-land bank equal to 5 per cent 
of the mortgage loan desired. When the land bank gets these 
affidavits they form a farm-loan association, as above set out. 
To cite a conerete case, a farmer has a piece of land worth 
$1,800, with improvements worth $500 thereon, in all $2,500, 
He becomes a member of the association as above pointed out. 
He then applies for a loan of not exceeding $900 on the land 
and $100 on the improvements. In other words, he can borrow 
50 per cent of the value of his land and 20 per cent of the value 
of his improvements. He does not get in cash the whole sum of 
$1,000, because he is to take 5 per cent of the amount of his 
loun in stock, or $50 in the case illustrated. He is entitled to 
whatever profits are made on his stock, if any are made, and 
when the loan is paid off he is credited with the $50 stock at all 
events, and the stock then canceled. In addition to this, he 
must sign an agreement guaranteeing to the extent of 10 per 
cent, or $100, or double the amount of his stock, the loans of his 
fellow members. Under a well-regulated system, supervised by 
the Government, it is not believed that he will ever have to pay 
any loss on account of this guarantee, and this amount is not 
deducted from his loan and not paid at all unless there is a loss. 
Of course, when his loan is paid off his stock is canceled and 
this agreement is at an end. In other words, his stock is simply 
an investment which he must make to secure his loan. 

The result is that a farmer, when the system is organized, 
will have to apply to the secretary-treasurer of the loan associ- 
ation, have his land appraised, and be elected a member, and 
furnish an abstract of title to his property, which will be ex- 
ninined by the attorneys of the system at a figure ultimately 
fixed by the farm-loan board. He will have to subscribe to the 
amount of 5 per cent of his loan in a farm-loan association, 
which will in turn subseribe for a like amount of stock in the 
Federal land bank, which will either be paid for in cash or de- 
ducted from the loan or added to the loan. 

The result, so far as it can be estimated ahead of time, will 
be about as follows: 

Security offered : 


Land . alle e : 7 ; $1, 800 
Improvements - ws ps = : 500 
TD ities epnlieigatetees aces —— ventilate 2, 300 

Cost ii 
Subscription to stock in land bank_.--.-.-------_-.____ 50 
Cost of abstract of title (estimated). ~~ ioacthitelmaiaeka 10 
Cost of examining abstract (estimated) ...-.--_________ 5 
Cost of appraisement (estimated) _—— ps ts apiiiaeenntihdce tea ne 5 
Cost of recording mortgage (estimated) -.-----__-______ 2 

| Ee a ee ee 72 

Total loan ~~ oS tail kl tn distaaidiintadtgiianen dneianiivdbdianineiecinieds ' 1, 000 
Parmer Pectiees 60 DR. cnt dttbinnttinnttinnitgmee, 5 928 


Counting his stock as an investment, he borrows $950 at an 
expense which it is believed will not exceed $22. 

It is believed that the Torrens title system or some other 
similar system will soon be adopted, and that shortly all these 
initial expenses will be reduced to a minimum. Of course, if 
the farmer already has an abstract of title and taxes, that cost 
will not have to be borne again. Even the initial fees may be 
paid for by the bank and deducted from the loan. 
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HOW LOAN IS REPAID. 


Under the amortization plan provided by the act, the lon 
will be made on long time, not exceeding 4) years and not less 
than 5 years, and to illustrate how the payments are paid the 
following table, showing a loan of 31,000 for 20 years at 5 pe 
cent, is given: 





Total Interest | paid on seach 
nnual peric annua! | at 5 per ait ON | Of prin 
Ananal perio pagenen Ya f. (principal. pal sti 
a, : unpai | 
Wi i Sucks sive Nanna see aaceih auaaalieie | gso.24 | £950 
db addeen a aedilenh seiiodaitaia esd 80. 24 | a8. 0 
a ati a Gttnongseidiihdnessare ta aera aise oui Make eS | 80. 24 | ' OO. | 
We a ibccw Sccdus ecco ntecebebectbectkecees SO. 24 | S69. 65 
Bi Michoud’ ccticueide sb GeeS ee ERS ! 80. 24 | 832. 0) 
Oe ekatini teeth vain: tins Riles tiie SAE | SO. 24 | 794. 31 
epuscebnat cont eeanbeereesadanadie ooknaTe 80, 24 | 753. 79 
Bl i ib insildenas bese beeiasasiancentytes | $0.25 | 711.2 
SO. 24 665 
SO. 24 | 619. 4 
80, 24 570. 30 
80. 24 ‘ 518. 
80. 24 93 | 464 
80. 24 | 21 | 407.334 
80. 24 | 347.4 
80. 24 | } 284. 60 
80. 24 | 218. 59 
SO. 24 10. 93 9. 3 149, 28 
80. 24 7. 46 72. 78 76. 50 
SO. 24 3. 82 | 76. 50 
TORI dig cn iciae eta cioning de eae dees ; 1,604.80 604.80 | 1,009.00 


In addition he will get the $50 stock subscription back in 
cash, with its earnings, if any; or the same will be credited on 
his cash payments. In other words, he will not lose this S50 
unless the system fails. Of course, the borrower has the right 
to pay off the lean at any interest-paying period. Larger loans 
can be worked out on the same basis. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 

In the above illustration the interest is given at 5 per cent. 
Under the terms of the bill the rate can not exceed 6 per cent. 
Of course, the interest payments will be one-sixth larger than 
those shown in the above table if the farmer is required to pay 1 
6 per cent rate. In this connection I wish to say that the 
interest rate depends upon the interest rate of the bonds issued 
and sold by the farm-land banks. It is believed that thes« 
bonds will prove such a safe and popular investment that the rate 
of interest paid by the farmers for their money will not excecii 
5 per cent, and may be less than that. 

RESTRICTIONS ON LOANS, 


A loan may only be made upon duly recorded first mortgage. 
on farm lands. They must be made for the purpose of purchas 
ing land for agricultural uses, or for the purpose of purchasins¢ 
equipment and live stock necessary for farming, or to improv 
farm buildings, or for improvements on farm lands, or to liqui 
date the indebtedness of owners of land already mortgaged. 
These loans shall only be made for 50 per cent of the value of 
the land, and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements :s 
fixed by the Government appraisers. The loan can only be mace 
to those who are engaged in the cultivation of a farm mortgage! 
or shortly to become so engaged. The amount of any one lon 
shall never exceed $10,000. The application must state the 
purpose for which the money is borrowed. The borrower is 
to pay all premiums for insurances and taxes. 

HOW THE MONEY IS OBTAINED BY THE BANKS. 


When the Federal land bank begins operation and secures 
these farm first mortgages, then it is given the right to issu 
its own bonds. The security of these bonds is: (1) The capita! 
stock of the bank itself; (2) whatever earnings and reserve 
the bank may have made; (38) the indorsement of the local 
farm-loan associations, which will be backed by the guaranty 
of all members of the association to the extent of 10 per cent 
of the loan of each; (4) the first mortgages of farm lands at 
50 per cent of their value, and on improvements at 20 per cen 
of their value; (5) the bonds are exempted from local, Stat: 
county, and national taxation; (6) the supervision of the Fed- 
eral farm-loan board; (7) the act makes the bonds a lawful in 
vestment for all fiduciary and trust funds. 

Under these circumstances these bonds otrght to be just as 
good as zny United States Government bonds, and ought to sel! 
at a very low rate of interest, and, no doubt, soon after the sys 
tem gets in good working order the rate of interest at which 2 
farmer will be enabled to obtain money will be low, indeed! 
From the sale of these bonds the banks will get the money to 
lend to the farmers. 
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IOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 





There is a provision in the bill for joint-stock land hat 
ought not to be in it. This provision merely; 
organization of private land banks with pract 
privileges of the Federal land banks. The farme s] 
ebtain their money from these private b 3s, but 
ize the Federal land banks and make them 
Federal land banks, of course, will be intereste 
interest rates. The private lar d banks ill | l 
increasing interest rates. The farmer should not be { 
borrowing from these private institutions thus author It 
as a serious mistake to authorize these private land b: 


ene that ought to be remedied by amendment. But 
ean themselves remedy this matter by not patronizing t! 


EDERAI OSITS 

In case of necessity the Government is authorized to de] 
as much as $500,000 in a Federal land bank at any time, so t] 
it may not be unduly hampered in its operations. It will thus 
be seen that every precaution is taken to make stem a 
success, 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS 8S 
In my judgment the distinct advantages of this system are: 


(1) It will immeasurably reduce the interest rates now being 
paid by the farmers, saving them in the aggregate in the United 
States an enormous sum annually; (2) it will provide farmers 
with money on long time, with small annual payments which 
will not be burdensome; (3) it will cut off all the payments of 
large commissions and further renewal commissions; (4) it 
will secure the loan at a minimum cost; in other words, the 
amount charged for abstracts, title examinations, and appraise 
ments will be reduced to a minimum; (5) it will permit the 
farmer to pay off the whole loan at any interest-paying period ; 
(6) it will make farm first mortgages bankable assets anywhere; 
(7) it will see to it that the farmer gets his money at the lowest 
possible cost; (8) it will make money always available to 
the farmer who has the land. 
ACT WILL BBNEFIT RENTERS AND SHARE CROPPELrS 

In my judgment it will preve the greatest impetus ever given 

agriculture in this country, inasmuch as it will encourage renters 
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to save’ and become farmers in their own right, and will cause | 


great numbers of men now engaged in a less profita!le business 
to become farmers, and will enable all farmers to obtain neces- 
sary finances, 

The man who now rents his farm may purchase one under 


this new law in two ways: He may either save up 50 per cent | 


of the cost of his farm and then mortgage it under the bill on 
long time and use the money in paying for the land, or he may 
be able to get the owner of the land to let him have the title 
and mortgage it for 50 per cent of its value and turn this over 
as his first payment, then execute a second mortgage to the land- 


ewner for the remainder of the purchase money and then work | 


it out instead of paying rent. 
HOW THE ACT WILL AFFECT TENNESSEE. 


In 1910 there were 144,125 farms in Tennessee. Of these | 
only 24,006 were mortgaged, an exceedingly small percentage | 


of them in comparison with those mortgaged in many other 
States. The total mortgaged indebtedness in Tennessee, as far 


as could be ascertained, was $12,600,000. The average rate of | 


interest paid on these mortgages was 8} per cent, exclusive of 
commissions, and the total amount paid by these farmers in 


interest on their mortgaged farms was $1,071,000. If these | 


mortgages are transferred to the Federal system on a 6 per cent 


basis, the farmers of Tennessee who now have their farms mort- | 


gaged will save annually in interest $315,000. If they get a 5 
per cent rate, as it is believed they will, they will save $441,000 
annually. As 4 matter of fact, counting commissions and all ex- 
penses, farmers in Tennessee most likely pay as much as 10 
per cent now. and if these mortgages are transferred to the Fed- 
eral system on a 5 per cent basis they will save annually $630,000 
in lessened interest charges alone. 

The proportion of farms mortgaged in Tennessee is compara- 
tively small. This does not necessarily show a good condition. 
The proportion of farms mortgaged in 1910 was higher in Wis- 
consin and Iowa than in any other States, and yet those States 


are among the most prosperous in the Union from an agricul- | 


tural standpoint, and the interest rate there is as cheap or 
cheaper than in any other State, and the value of the farm land 
probably greater. 

Mr. Speaker, in my late campaign in Tennessee for the 
Democratic nomination for United States Senator one ¢” the 
chief planks in my platform was national rural-credits ltegisla- 
tion. I promised the farmers that I would use every effort to 
obtain such legislation, and I am delighted to be able to say 
that this promise has been redeemed And that a workable rurat- 
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hess to sustain and 
the front. {| Applause, | 

It has been my pleasure to vote for every pension bill that 
has come up for consideration at this session, including the bill 
pensioning widows of the veterans of the War with Spain, the 
bill providing pension for the veterans of the Indian wars, and 


support and encourage those who do go to 


the bill providing pension and increased pension to certain 
widows of Civil War veterans. I voted for these pension bills, 
because [ believed it right for a Government to show its grati- 
tude to the men who responded in defense of it, and to hold out 
the promise that the widows and orphans will be provided for. 


I have been particularly fortunate also, as a new Member, in 
securing relief by special acts during the present session for 14 
veterans and 2 widows of veterans of the Civil War. IT have also 
secured relief for several veterans of the War with Spain, and 
have aided more than 60 veterans in securing original pension 
and increase of pension through the Bureau of Pensions. I feel 
that while a new Member of this House can not expect to be 
taken into the higher councils of this body, or be expected to per- 
form great services that attract national attention, he can make 
himself equally useful as an important part of the machinery of 
this body by giving attention to matters of this kind where the 
most deserving and needy of his constituents will benefit by his 
services. 

The argument has been advanced by the few who oppose the 
bill under consideration that there is no precedent for legisla- 
tion of this character, and that therefore we ought not to pass 
it. I believe that I live under a Government which recognizes 
the needs of its people as those needs arise, and, recognizing 
those needs, takes prompt action. If there is no precedent, let us 
[Applause. | 


crente one, 


Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


or 


HON, 


In roe House or Representatives. 
Saturdanu, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill, H. R. 16734, 
yo oa previous understanding was to have been called up for 
onsideration on Monday next, the day preceding our greatest 
national holiday. Owing to a subsequent agreement, in view 
ft the adjournment of the House over the Fourth of July, the 
onsideration of this measure has been advanced and is now 
before us on the anniversary of the beginning of the famed 
Battle of Gettysburg and still within the shadow of the one 
hundred and fortieth anniversary of the declaration of our 
independence as a Nation. 

It is but natural that under these circumstances, in the con- 
sideration of a measure of this kind, with a possible conflict with 
Mexico confronting us, our thoughts should tend to those former 
lays when the spirit of ‘76 prompted the people to declare their 
independence and by their heroic deeds make that declaration 
not only a collection of beautiful words but a thing of mean- 
ing and power, giving birth to a new Nation dedicated to the 
principle of liberty. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of that declaration, is remembered 
and revered to-day by reason of that authorship more than for 
any other act in his remarkably brilliant career. When he 
wrote, “ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created free and equal, endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” he simply put into words the belief of the 
people of that day and thereby expressed the fundamental doc- 
trine of Americanism. 

Now, the words “ inalienable rights * expressed a well-defined 
and understood principle of government in that day. It meant 
that there were certain natural rights of man with which 
governments had no right to interfere, and among these were 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Individual liberty, 
therefore, is the great foundation stone of our Americanism. Of 
course, it is to the Constitution rather than the declaration 
that we must go for the framework of our Government, and in 


these days of rapidly changing opinions it seems to me that it 
would be well to give some heed to those who are crying * Back 


stitution.” 
thing, however, 


me spirit of 
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we can be sure that by the spirit 
liberty and the patriotism mani- 
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fested by the people in their willingness to suffer and, if need be, 
die for that principle. It was this liberty that the declaration 
proclaimed, and it was this same principle that the Constitution 
sought to protect, and its value to the present and future 
genorations can not be too much emphasized. And the minority 
is entitled to liberty just as much as the majority, and for this 
purpose certain guaranties were insisted upon in the first 
amendments to the Constitution. Remember, though, that state- 
iments in fained declarations and provisions in constitutions do 
not of themselves insure freedom. They may protect it tem- 
porarily from a passing frenzy, but it can be permanently guar- 
anteed only by the people so cherishing the principle because 
of its value to them as individuals as to prompt them to the 
protection of others in the similar right, for individual liberty 
can not be curtailed without endangering the liberty of the 
Nation. When Rome was free there was nothing more glorious 
than to be a Roman. Likewise there is nothing more glorious 
to-day than to be an American, and this because of American 
liberty. 

The declaration was something more than that of the in- 
dependence of the united Colonies. It was a pronunciamento 
to the world of a new order of things; it was the expression 
of the conviction of the people of that day in a better civil 
government: it was a setting of their faces in the direction of 
that better condition which they believed they were entitled 
to enjoy and could enjoy through self-government. True, they 
were in large measure influenced by the traditions of the past. 
We can not extricate ourselves from the influences of bygone 
days; nor can we properly interpret present-day movements 
without a knowledge of the conditions from which these move 
ments sprung. I am a believer in the historical school and am 
strongly of the opinion that we ought, in order to build wisely, 
pay close attention to the past, so that we may better under 
stand the present. But, on the other hand, we can not continue 
to live in the past, as China seeks to do. We must be alive to 
our present-day opportunities and ready to advance to higher 
realms, as our fathers of ‘76 were ready and able to do. 

And just here T direct your attention to the facet that our 
Nation has arrived at a great crossroads, and in determining 
the course that we shall follow we must have regard, to the 
future welfare of mankind as well as consideration of the 
history and precedents of the past. The signs we read at this 
crossroads are militarism, pacifism, preparedness. In which 
direction shall we travel? 

Now, the discussion of the subject of preparedness is appre 
priate to the consideration of the question now before us in 
connection with the spirit of those early days when this Nation 
was born, and especially so in view of the present Europezn 
struggle and a conflict with Mexico possible. And what a 
splendid opportunity to unfurl the flag and wave it frantically 
and urge ultraprepavedness and cry “on to Mexico !” and thus 
fan the war spirit of our people. But I would rather take a 
contrary course and seek to say a word that would cause our 
people to think seriously about the present situation as they 
strive to realize what their decision at the present time me:nns 
with respect to our future. 

In the first place, what do 
put the question in another 


we mean by preparedness? To 
form, What do you personally 
understand by preparedness? The militarist is demanding a 
Navy as large as England’s, an immense standing Regular 
Army, and universal military training in order that the whole 
Nation in a crisis may be called to arms. The pacificist is 
the person who believes in the spirit and efficacy of international 
tribunals, and is working for the curtailment of armaments 
and the substitution of courts for the settlement of disputes 
between naiions. In which direction shall we march? The 
first undoubtedly conforms to the cruelty and barbarism of the 
middle ages with improved weapons and instruments of death; 
the latter points to a new ideal, the justice of law instead of 
force, and the preservation rather than the destruction of 
precious human lives. 

Now, I am not unmindful of the fact that there is merit in 
the contentions of those who range themselves on either side 
in this controversy. I realize that universal peace, however 
much to be desired, is not directly at hand. But I also am im- 
pressed with the importance of the trend of affairs at this 
critical period of the world’s history and especially in this 
country respecting the attitude and conduct of the generations 
immediately following ours. 

Let me get before you vividly, if I can, the end of the road 
upon which we now enter, and perhaps the following illustratiou 
will help: On Flag Day this year there was a great pre- 
paredness parade in the Capital City and thousands of patriotic 
men marched in that parade and thereby ‘ 
favoring preparedness, but probably with a 
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as to the degree of preparedness in which they believed awit ve nswer'’ Is thi \ 
the Mexican border trouble became acute and the Natio our attentic t the ¢ 
Guard of the District of Columbia had difficulty in recruiting | S es have vote eto 1 
up to minimum war strength, and so in the papers of Washing s ! or Vs f 4 
ton. on June 30, I read the following words, purper eto have ‘ \ this 
come from one of the recruiting officers: “ We wai ist TOW Che que 4 ~ We 
of the patriotic young men who marched so jauntils K er ‘ aris Lie 
preparedness parade on Flag Day—just 900 of them No hoeunced o 
that is not an unnatural ner an unreasonable request. The} Why has rir 
point ix this: Let us be certain of what we do fuvor before notice \\ ‘ , 
tukiug the step. Is the end of our road universal milita embark « Lyx i 
service or does it lead to universal peace? have heretofore sa 

With this viewpoint let me now direct your attention to a hurse | the gospel in larg 
body of Americans who are not in sympathy with cither tl they did Ni \ ‘ 
extreme militarist or the extreme pacificist. On the contrary militarism? Is it becnuse 
these men have not made up their minds as to a permanent | If so, why do © militnrists 
policy, but with the war sparks falling all around them, with the | New instead of the Old est 
consequent possible dangers. they believe that some effort of a | England is being criticizes 
substantial nature should be put forth temporarily without com tary preparation, and vet s 
mitting themselves to a permanent policy, and this, as T unde | world. Germany, wit 
stand it, is the attitude of Congress. | has never before been se+ ine 

(Consequently the militarist is criticizing the action of Congress | every side. All of whi 
and contending they have not risen to the emergency, while the | paring to meet all emergencis 
pacificist is arguing that Congress has gone too far. Now, | army were ostensibly creat 


what has the present Congress done? Up to date in bills passed | but instead of pence « ‘ 
or pending they have previded for appropriations for military | that war? Many answers 








purposes to the amount of $538,712,000, not including the sum of | perhaps none more true tha 
$158,.000,000 for the payment of pensions. In the preceding year | L wonder to-day if the 
the military appropriations amounted to $258,766,000, from had their present vision before 
which you can calculate that the expenditures this year are | if they would not have 
more than double those of last year, from which it can be fairly | should dwell together in liar 
argued that something of a substantial nature has been ae in war, What do vou think 
complished. What her Government, hold 
In order that you do not misunderstand my own attitude, let | own, meant to humanity 
me say that I voted for these preparedness measures, with the | and what she las de rst 
exception of $20,000,000 for a Government nitrate plant and | efficiency and scientific ese 
$11,000,000 for a Government armor plant, neither of which ex- | the warring ries, most 
penditures I believed was justified. I favored a 250,000 Federal nations, and ask yvourself t! 
Army, the federalization of the National Guard, and supported | this contlict aid) humanity’ 
a motion for the building of two battleships in addition to the | T can see but one . biat 
five battle cruisers provided in the House bill, and in doing so} of life. and that is the eons 
was prompted by the present emergency and was not com- | hations in the fut 
mnitting myself to a permanent military policy. But, notwith- | international courts 
stunding these immense appropriations, there are those who still | nations. And to this ened 1 
hold that this vast expenditure of money is not a reasonable | of ours. with its high ideals : 
beginning. If this is not a reasonable beginning, is it not set itself, Even in the midst 
tlready time to contemplate what shall be the end? is passing like ai great 
Now, remember that the appropriations for military purposes, | who fervently believe i 
nuthorized or pending, including pensions, amount to S696,- | lessen if net put cil t 
777.000, a sum greater than has been required heretofore for | peace establishment. ane 
the total annual expense of the Government up to the fiscal year | that end rather t] : 
1916. And if the Army War College recommendations had been | new order of things. a 
agreed to by Congress the Army appropriation this year would | part in bringing it 
have carried an additional sum of approximately $160,000,000, | paredness aud on idan 
and if added to this the Navy Board’s recommendations liad from this angle of vision 


been accepted we would have committed ourselves to the ex-}| It is not easy to dete 

penditure of additional sums covering a five-year program of of the American people is 
Navy building approximating $500,000,000, remarkable spectacle of 
i 
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starting over the countr: 


And this great sum at the end of the five-year period would 
have left our Navy less than one-half the size of England's. 
This would have been moderate preparedness and in no sense 
adequate, argue the streng militarists. From this can we not 0 
reason that adequate preparedness is almost iupossible of at- views and modify his dem: 
tainment? For if it were within our power to attain to a Navy break with one of the leadit 
as large as that of Great Britain, would we not, in order to be IT am confident to-day 
safe, have to build a navy the size of that controlled by Britain | tarists, pacifists, or prepa 
and her allies? Either this or enter into combinations with | believers in the superi 
other powers, and such combination is as likely to get us into as judgment of the authorit 
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to keep us out of war. 

In view of the tremendous expense involved in a military il Opin 
policy of European proportions, in view of the well-nigh im- | patriotically and dev 
possible attainment of equaling the naval armaments of other | flag. Let us, howevei 
nations without alliances and combinations, in view of our} requires that we, while i 
traditions egainst foreign entanglements and our reliance on | to perform our duties, and 


to declare war on Me 


the justice with which we deal with other powers to keep us | be fully performed, and esp 


out of trouble, had we not better take heed before entering | weak and lowly gover! 
upon a reckless expenditure for immense arimaments that gives | great glory in the Boxe 
little assurance of keeping us out of war. of helpless Chi 





Now, I am fully conscious of the arguments that can be ad- | real protection ag : 
vanced for greater military preparedness as a result of our ex- | For as 2 just manu 
perience in preparing for a possible conflict with Mexico. Sena- | Now. however 1 ly 
tor CHAMBERLAIN, Chairman of the Senate Military Committee, | protect the rights of A 
is quoted in the Washington Times of June 30 in an argument | cans for * | 
for greater preparedness, and winds up with this sentenc the fact that I 


~ Compulsory military training for all is the answer.” Is that | own und 
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troops into Mexico. It is true that after protest they permitted 
the first detachment of American troops that entered Mexico in 
pursuit of Villa to remain, with an understanding that when 
the Villa band was eaptured or dispersed they would return to 
own country. This condition Mexico contends has been 
omplished and the Villa band has been dispersed, and yet 
our troops remait More, an additional expedition was sent 
into Mexican territory in the direction of Boquillas about the 
10th or 11th of May without any further understanding with 
the authorities of that country, and this they resented as being 
threatening attitude on the part of a professedly friendly 
power. Following this was the unfortunate Carrizal affair and 
the present bone of contention. in which Capt. Boyd’s troopers 
vere fired upon and some of them killed and others taken pris- 
oners, The last word on this event has as yet not been said, and 
must await further reliable information. 

Of course, we are rot to take the word of Mexico in prefer- 
ence to that of our own authorities, but until we have official 
information from our own Government we must withhold our 
opinion of the cause of that deplorable incident, and in the 
meantime we can assert, and boldly, that this Government of 
ours Can not afford to engage in war with Mexico or any other 
power on any grounds that it can not justify before the world 
to the satisfaction of this or future generations. 

My friends, I am a believer in the efficacy of a world court, 
and sincerely trust that this Government shall lend its valued 
assistance to the creation of such a court when the present de- 
vastating war is concluded. I hope that in the meantime we 
shall keep ourselves out of war, in order that we can the more 
zracefully propose a world court and the convening of the third 
Hague conference with a view to the permanent betterment of 
international relations and the consequent advantage of human 
kind. Do you believe that if there had been a world court and 
the grievances of the present warring nations had been referred 
to it that we would have witnessed the fearful carnage of this 
day? It seems to me that such a tribunal would have spared 
such suffering following so swiftly as it did on the heels of ulti- 
matums. 

Now, I know there are many splendid souls in this country 
who fervently advocate a world court and at the same time be- 
lieve that we should have large armaments and universal mili- 
tary training. They may be right in their contention. It may 
be true that the people in a Republic such as ours can resort 
to universal military service without endangering their peace 
ideals. Yet, on the other hand, there is not a great difference 
between human nature in America and in Europe. Men on 
either continent are swayed by the same impulses, the same 
passions, An ultimatum from the President of this Republic is 
quite as likely to lead toa war as an ultimatum from an emperor. 
That Congress instead of the President is the authorized body 
to declare war does not make so much difference as would at 
first thought appear. 

But, however much we may decry or deplore war, it may soon 
be upon us. If it should come, then I am sure that the response 
of the people will be equal to the emergency and that the young 
men of to-day will prove themselves worthy descendants of the 
heroes of our former wars. The members of the National 
(juard now so willingly and courageously answering the sum- 
mons of their country are prompted by the same high patriotism 
that characterized the heroes of Bunker Hill and the brave men 
on either side at Gettysburg and their descendants at San Juan 
Hill or Manila Bay. I trust that they will not see reaf service 
and that our differences with Mexico will be peacefully ad- 
justed. However this may be, they are ready, as their fathers 
before them were ready, and if the occasion demands, like their 
fathers, they will give a good account of themselves. While 
they constitute the second line of defense, they will follow the 
standard set by the brave men in the Regular Army and by their 
deeds prove they are of the same blood and equally true to the 
traditions of the past. 

In connection with the provisions of the bill before us I wish 
to say that I was one who favored the Senate substitute when 
the similar provision was before us in the conference report. 
This because I was of the opinion that the present emergency 
was not sufficiently serious to justify the forcing -of married 
men or others with helpless dependent families from their 
places in the home to a military camp and a possible, though not 
probable, war. But the measure in itself is a most meritorious 
one, and with the other provision no longer before us I gladly 
support the provisions of this bill, believing that those who re- 
main at home at such a time should bear the burden of main- 
taining the dependents of the brave men who risk their lives in 
their country’s service. 

While T hope for peace and trust that a world court is a possi- 
bility and more a probability within a reasonable time, yet I can 
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see in the present threatening war clouds a wholesome I 
to our people, and they should remind us of the duty we ov 
our country and which we should ever stand ready to perf 
In this day we do not seem to think so much of duties as ) 
of rights. It is remarkable how men so boldly demand 

rights from the Government without any serious thoug! 
corresponding duties. 

Let us on this anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, 
the Fourth of July approaching so closely, resolve that i: 
future we shall not be so much concerned with the righ 
which we are entitled as with the duties we should perf 
Let the aroused patriotic feeling of this day direct our thoug 
to a more intelligent appreciation of the liberties we enjoy, 
a consequent realization of our obligations to the Goverm 
Let us be impressed with the fact that our citizenship ca: 
with it duties as well as rights, obligations as well as privil 
Let us this day rededicate ourselves to the American prin 
of liberty, the American idea of justice, and add thereto 
spirit of fraternity which prompts to the consideration of 
welfare of all mankind. 





Maintenanee of Families of National Guardsmen. 
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OF 


WILLIAM A. 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. CULLOP, 


Ix rust House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, this is a meritorious measure 
one which appeals to the patriotism of every Member here, and 
one which should, in my judgment, receive the enthusiastic sup 
port of every Member of this House. 

IT ean conceive of no greater ingratitude on the part of a 
great Government like ours than to refuse to make ample pro 
vision for the care of the dependent families of those who quit 
their business to go to the front to fight the battles of their 
country in its hour of peril. Men who leave their homes, their 
families, and all that is near and dear to them to defend the 
Government, when it is assailed by an enemy which would, it 
it could, destroy the Union and humiliate our people before th: 
world. 

These men display a heroism worthy of the kindest attentio: 
to those dependent upon them that a grateful Nation can he 
stow. By their action they earn the gratitude of a great Nation 
which should never be parsimonious with them and theirs and 
should see to it that every consideration is manifested whic! 
their loyalty requires. 

Men who quit their duties, lay down their business, le:ve 
their families, and take their places in the line of battle to 
bare their breasts to the shot and shell of a desperate enemy 
for the upholding of the dignity and honor of our commo: 
country display « courage and patriotism that immortalize 
them and furnish an example of patriotism which is an ip 
spiration to every citizen living under our flag and profess! 
allegiance to our institutions. 

Their great sacrifice ealls forth not only our commendation 
but also demands a_ substantial recognition which will en 
courage them in their patriotic efforts as they battle for tly 
cause of the Union and the principles upon which it 
founded. 

The spirit of 1776 is abroad in the land to-day, the flag 01 
our country is an inspiration for liberty and for humanity) 
wherever unfurled, and men follow it to victory because 
stands for all that is good in the development of the huma! 
race and the equality of mankind. 

In this measure we‘ assure the men who make their grea 
sacrifice in behalf of their country that the Government wil! 
provide for those dependent upon them for support while the) 
are engaged in their country’s service. It is the proper thing 


for it to do. This Government should not hesitate to reward 


the men who volunteer to defend it, who carry the burden « 
battle, and the people expect it to act with liberality and i 
keeping with its position among the nations of the earth. 
As the representatives of a great, a justice-loving, and patrivt: 
people, it is highly important that we make such provision fo 
the families of the men called into its service as the exigenci: 


of the occasion require in order that unusual hardships may no! 
be visited upon them during the absence of these brave men who 
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are in the field to fight the baitles of their country and preserve 
its dignity and honor, 

If we should fail in this respect it would show ingratitude 
upon our part, a dereliction of duty. The country would criti- 
cize our action and the people would at the first opportunity 
resent our course, 

This great Nation is amply able to make such provision. If 


has never hesitated in the past to act with generosity toward | 


its defenders. It will do so now, as heretofore, in recognizing 
the patriotism of those who go forth to battle in this its hour 
of need. 

We lead the world in all that makes a nation great and sirong, 
and our high standard will be maintained on this oceasion in 
keeping with our position among the nations of the world. 

America should be first in everything that advances the cause 
of humanity, that promotes the welfare of the people and ren- 
ders assistance to the needy. Patriotism here is always recog 
nized and rewarded, and hence the loyal devotion of our citi- 
zenship to our Government. 





Compensation to Certain Families of the National Guard. 
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Since the eall for the National G 
all over the country that corporat 
industrial concerns are doing their 
of the present emergency and if « 
upon those of us who were 
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In closing it is only proper to s 
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Postage. 


I 


ME MARING 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
oe | IN vie Howse or Rerresentraris 
" Ty ry rf , ‘ T ) ) 
ION. THOMAS W. MILLER, | ee 
OF DELAWARE. | Mr BRI ¢ Mr Speaker, I beg to sub 
tion of the House the following list of organi 
Ix turn House or Represenrarives. | adopted formal resolutions indorsing a 1-cent 1 
4 . i | postage. In this list are organizations o atic 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. | character, comprising a membership of several 
Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, this measure, ¢ of the Postal Service. 
titled a bill— It is needless for me to remi Hlouse th 
To pay to certain families of the men of the drafted forces of the fight is being waged for such read ~~ ol 
United States a sum of money for their maintenance during the term | Will at once give the common us of the mail 
of service of such drafted men in the service of the United States } local delivery letters ad soulti general 
can aptly be called emergency legislation, but nevertheless the | PO*'!s! mt Leb nud b ul 
exigencies of the occasion demand that it shall be passed and | [NC Feduest rer a reeuecion i the ( 
become a law as soon as possible. I shall vote for this measure, | OS CF f0Ce! oFtstl = ' 
not only from the standpoint of duty, but also with a feeling | UClvery “istrict. 
of personal pleasure, because I number among my own acquaint- | , ONE COHE WEE bin o 
ances many whose families will suffer by reason of their being | ters, and the establishinent ae 
drafted for this service. The only criticism that I have is | @e@t be a powerful stimuli reat © 
that the bill does not include within its scope such enlisted men respond nee. Our postal estab 7 
of the Regular Establishment whose families may be in need solely as a money-making ins ; 
of the same help, because all of the soldiers that we are re- | Merce people ee 
erviting, either as Regulars or as Volunteers, for service in | "he list which I submit higl 
Mexico or on the border are of the same clay and have the | Y*®™ty and character pe u sg _— 
same purpose in view, viz, service to our country when they | Pe noticed that every State in the Uni - 
are called. ; ' “ jeral well-known organizatior I hope tl Mi 
This piece of legislation needed at this time should not be | House will appreciate the argum 
considered as a precedent for the future, immediate or distant. | eo ae ke Ce te behalf of tl : 
We should remember, however, that the present Mexican situa- | Cb Me Peepie Fer a Tower rate on fe 
tion has come upon us in the midst of a reorganization of our | ASROCIATIONS THAT MAvI 
military forces on land, both as they refer to the Regular Army | ., Alabama: The Business Me La Girt 
and to the National Guard. , oon aoe rk = etal Club. Ent a5 Se = 
Under the new Army legislation the members of the National | Business Men's Club, Gadsde n; Gadsden Chamber r 
Guard of the several States will know just what is expected of | den; Chamber of Commerce, Huntsville; Jasper Ind 
them before they enlist and therefore can be governed accord. | es Esa estos _ _" ripor hae 
ingly. It is hardly fair to ask those members of the National | City. — eee a 
Guard in the various States who have families or people de- | ,, Arizona: Warren District Com ‘ sane 
pendent upon them for their very existence to leave those | Phenix; Arizona Bankers’ A » " 
dependents in view of the situation which has caused the calling | Arkansas: Commercial Club, Ash i R ! 
out of the National Guard at this time. I say this not to belittle | Batesville; the Merchant's A . ily th ‘ 
in any way the serious situation that confronts this country on | Cotten, Plants. Business a gg chr Pog 
our southern border, but no one will argue that it is 1 pressing | chants’ Association, Jonesboro; Arkansas Te 
enough situation for numberless people to be placed in a position | Reck; Arkansas Retail Hardware Assoclat I 
of jeopardy because the breadwinner of the family has been  caiboraia : iain ac an rare mm \ 
called into service at this time. If the situation were such that ber of Commerce, Berkeley ; Campbell Impro { 
the country was in danger from invasion and attack from an | te Board of ‘Trade, Fortuna; Presno ‘Trafic 
enemy our equal not only those who constitute the present | (4, Asspelation of fresno, Ban Joaquin Malley Cot 
National Guard of our States but every able-bodied male would | 1 nion, Hollister ; Lodi M rehar 3’ “As ociation, Lodi 
have to go forth, leaving his family or those dependent upon him | ©! = House a SOCIATIO Lx Angeles Cl r of 
to fare as best they coula, in which event no one would be worse of ‘Trade, “Tet 1 Dry Gooe : Me chat : ‘A ceeeiaes, 1 
off than his neighbor. On Saturday, June 17, the men went to Merchants’ Assoc ination, thern ¢ fornia Retail I 
their homes at the end of the week's work with no inkling that | Asseciation, Southern California Whol Grocers’ 
a call into the Féderal service would be confronting them on | AM#eles: Los Gatos _ gp ne Dae ene ban Mle pee Pore sh 
Monday morning. They answered that call, as they were bound Modesto : ( alifornia Ite t 1 Hi: ; D : As aie 
to do, and in view of the emergency created and the conditions | fornia State Retail Hardware A t Chamber 
touched upon above relating to this present situation I deem | Uommerdal Club. Merchants’ txchangy on 
it only proper that an exception should be made at this time | Real’ Estat ociation. Iti ! It Char 
and money advanced by Congress to aid the families or depend- | Riverside: Chamber of Cor - ' 
ents of those men who have been drafted into the service of the - nye imag z ae aie S ig . x 
Nation at this time. fir taes County. Mametarte: 


} 
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ded 








of San Diego, San Diego Federation of State Socfeties, Wholesalers’ 
Beard of Trad nd Credit Association, San Diego; Board of Trade, 
California Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, California 
Bankers’ Association, California Fruit Canners’ Association, California 
Wine Association, Home Industry League of Califernia, Pacific Coast 
Commercial! Traveler Associ in Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merece, San Francisco; Campbell Improvement Club, San Jose; Turlock 

Association, Visalia; the 





Board of Trade, lock; Visalia Merchants’ 
Chan r of Com: Watsonville and 
Whittier Board of Trad Whittier 
Colorado: The El P: ‘ounty Retail Grocers and Butchers, Colorado 
Springs ; Craig Commercial Association, (ra Colorado Association Com- 
merciai Executives, Colorado Bankers Association, Colorado Jewelers’ 
Association, the Colorado and Wyoming Lumber Dealers Association, Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, Denver Credit Men’s Association, Retail Asso- 
ciation of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, the Western Fruit Jobbers’ 
Association of America, Denver; Dolo Board of Trade, Dolores; Du- 
rango Board of Trade, San Juan Congress, Durango; Fort Collins Com- 
mercial Club, Fort Collins; Golden Improvement Club, Golden; the Grand 
Junction Fruit Growers’ Association, Grand Junction ; Commercial Club, 








Valley, Watsonville ; 














Holyoke; the Business Men's Association, Julesburg; Longmont Com- 
mercial Association, Longmont: Chamber of Commerce, Loveland; 
Commercial Club, Maneos; Mountain States Retail Hardware and Im- 


plement Association, the Pueblo Retail Butchers and Grocers’ Asso- 
clation, Pueblo; Salida Commercial Club, Salida; Commercial Club, 
Stratton: the Wellington Commercial Club, Wellington. 
Connecticut : Connecticut Funeral Directors’ Association, Bridgeport ; 
Connecticut State Association of Plumbers, Gas, and Steam Fitters, 
Derby; Connecticut Association of Insurance Agents, New Haven 
Business Men’s Association, Norwich; Rockville Business Men’s Asso 
elation, Rockville; Connecticut Bankers’ Association, South Norwalk ; 
Waterbury Business Men's Association, Waterbur 
Hardware Association, Woodbury. 
Delaware: Mercantile Association, Wilmington 
District of Columbia: National Association of.Piano Merchants of 
America, National Board of rade, National Canners’ Association, 
National Licague of Commission Merchants, the Retail Grocers’ Pro- 
tective Association, Washington Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
Florida: Florida Retail Nardware Association, Atlanta, Ga.; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Apalachicola; Board of Trade, Arcadia; Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Arcadia; Daytona Board of Trade, Daytona; 
KHustis Board of Trade, Eustis; Florida Bankers’ Association, Jackson- 
ville Board of Trade, Jacksonville Credit Men’s Association, Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Jacksonville, Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Jacksonville: Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, Lakeland: 
Marianna Board of Trade, Marianna: the Florida Loecal Underwriters’ 
Association, Plant City; Board of Trade, Tampa: Tampa Merchants’ 
Assoclation, Tampa; Board of Trade, Winter Garden. 
Georgia: Athens Chamber of Commerce, Athens; Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, Atlanta Hetel Men's Association, Georgia Pankers’ Asso- 
iation, Georgia Hardware Association, Georgia State D 
Yobbers’ Club of Atlanta, Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Southeastern Hardware Association, State Hotelmen’s Association, 
uu. © T. Grand Council, Atlanta; Chamber of Commerce, Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, Augusta; Clarksville Board of Trade, 
Marksville; Columbus Board of Trade, Columbus; Columbus Clearing 
liouse Association, Columbus; Chamber of Commerce, Fitzgerald; 
hamber of Commerce, Georgia Local Undetwriters’ Association, Macon; 
Milledgeville Chamber of Commerce, -Ailledgeville; Manufacturers and 
Merchants’ Association, Rome; Retail Merchants’ Association, Savan- 
nah; Savannah Cotton Exchange, Savannah Credit Men's Association, 
Savannah. 
Idaho: Commercial Club, Blackfoot; Idaho Retail Hardware and 
Implement Dealers’ Association, Boise; Chamber of Commerce, Coeur 
d'Alene; Commercial Club, Rexburg. 
Illinois: Alten Retail Merchants’ Association, Alton: Fox River 
Valley Manufacturers’ Association, Batavia; Commercial Club, Belvi- 
dere; Bloomington Commercial Club, Bloomington; Cairo Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Cairo; Chamber of Commerce; the Illinois Butter 
Manufacturers’ Improvement Association; Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
clation, Champaign; American Association Creamery Butter Manu- 
facturers; Board of Trade of the City of Chicago; Casket Manufac- 
turers Association of America; Central Bureau of Extension Table 
Manufacturers; Central Supply Association; Chicago Architects’ Busi 
ness Association; Chicago Automobile Trade Association; Chicago 
Brass Manufacturers’ Association ; Chicage Ceal Dealers’ Association ; 
Chicago Garment Manufacturers’ Association; Chicago Grocers and 
Butchers’ Association; Chicago Retail Hardware Association; Com- 
mercial Law League of America; Credit Clearing House Association ; 
the Detroit Conference ; Electrical Credit Association of Chicago; Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association ; Hardware Club of Chicago; Illinois 
Bankers’ Association; Iilinois Commercial Men’s Association; Illinois 
Lumber and Builders Supply Dealers’ Association; Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Lumbermen’s Credit Association; the Mullinery 
Jobbers’ Association; National Association of Brass Manufacturers; 
National Association Building Owners and Managers; National Asso- 
clation of Retail Druggists; National Builders’ Supply Association ; 
National Bureau of Metal and Spring Bed Manufacturers: National 
Business League of America; National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association ; National Confectioners’ Association of the United 
States; National Electrical Credit Association ; National Implement and 
Vehicle Association of the United States of America; National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; National Metal Trades’ Association; Na- 
tional Salesmen’s Training Association; National Shoe Wholesalers’ 
Association ; Paint, Oil, and Varnish Club of Chicago; Private School 
Managers’ Association; Seventy-ninth Street Development Association ; 
Uuited Commercial Travelers, Englewood Council, No. 469; United 
Commercial Travelers, Grand Council; United Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association; United Grocers and Butchers’ Association of Chicago; 
Western Association of Shoe Wholesalers; Wholesale Saddlery Asso- 
ciation of the United States; Woodlawn Business Men's Association, 
Chicago; Decatur Chamber of Commerce, Decatur; Du Quoin Retail 
Merchants’ Association, Du Quoin; East St. Louis Commercia! Club, 
East St. Louis: Retall Merchants’ Association, Edwardsville ; Elgin Com- 
mercial Club; Elgin Liquor Dealers’ Association; Illinois Retail Hard 
ware Association, Elgin; National Funeral Directors’ Association, Elm- 
wood ; Gibson Commercial Club; Gibson City ; Hoopesten Business Men’s 
Association, Hoopeston ; Commercial Club, Joliet; Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Joliet, Joliet; Kankakee Commercial Association, Kankakee: 
la Salle Commercial Association; Laundrymen’s National Association 
of America, La Salle; Litchfield Merchants’ Protective Association, 
Litchfield; Tri City Manufacturers’ Association, Moline; Business 
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Men’s Association, Mount Sterling; Commercial Club, Mount Vernon; 
Mount Vernon Retail Merchants’ Association, Mount Vernon: Normal 
Improvement Association, Normal; La -Peru-Oglesby Commercial 
fal Association of Oregon, Oregon: 
Peoria Association of Commerce; Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Illinois, Peoria; Polo Commercial Club, Polo; Quinc Chamber of 
Commerce, Quincy; Rockford Merchants and Business Men's Associa- 
tion, Rockford; Savanna Improvement Association, Savanna; Retail 
Grocers and Marchants’ Association; Springfield Commercial Associa 
tion, Springfield; American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Urbana; 
Business Men's Association, Yorkville. 

Indiana: The Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Argos; the Na- 
tional Retail Mardware Association, Argos; Evansville Manufacturers’ 
Association, Indiana State Association of Master Plumbers, Evansville; 
Fort Wayne Mercantile Accident Association, Fort Wayne; Citizens’ Im 
provement Association, Frankfort; the Commercial Club of Goshen, 
Goshen ; Commercial Club, Hobart; Berghoff Brewing Association, Fort 
Wayne; Board of Trade, Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indiana Manufacturers’ Association, Indiana Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, State Retail Furniture 
Deaicrs Association, Iravelers’ Club of Indiana, United Commercial 
Travelers, Grand Council of Indiana, Indianapolis; Kokoma Chamber 
of Commerce, Kokomo; United Commercial Travelers of America, Lafay- 
ette Council, No. 341, Lafayette; Citizens Commercial Club, Lebanon; 
Logansport Commercial Club, Logansport; Commercial Club, Indiana 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Muncie; Travelers’ Protective Associa 
tion, New Albany; Commercial Ciub, North Manchester; the Deru 
Credit Exchange, Peru; National Mutual Union, South Bend Retail 
Grocers & Butchers’ Association (Inc.), South Bend Chamber of 















Commerce, South Bend; Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa 
tion, United Commercial Travelers, Grand Council of Indiana, Terre 
Hauti Indiana Retail Merchants’ Association, Vincennes. 

Iowa: Ames Retail Merchants’ Association, Ames; Commercial ¢ b 
Anamosa ; Com rej ; ange, Burlington; Cedar Rapids Commercial 
Club, Cedar Rapids; Clinton Commercial Club, Clinton; lowa-Nebraska 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Mid-West Implement Dealers’ Associa 








tion, Retail Grocers & Butche: Association, Council Bluffs; 1 yn 
County Associ n Retail Druggists, Creston. 

lowa: Davenport Retail Grocers’ Association, Davenport; Interstate 
Business Men's Accident Asseciation, Commercial Club, Great Wesicrn 
Accident Association, lowa Bankers’ Association, Iowa Retail Clothi-rs’ 


jowa State Traveling Men’s Association, National Associa- 
‘tail Clothiers, Retail Merchants’ Association of Des Mo Ss, 
Des : lowa Implement Dealers’ Association, Donnellson ; Dubuque 
Industria! Corporaticn, Iowa Retail Merchants’ Association, Dubuque ; 
U. C. T., Des Moines Council, No. 115, Hampton; Retail Merchants’ 
Association, Janesville; Le Mars Commercial Club, Le Mars; lowa 
Retail Hardware Association, Mason City Commercial Club, Mason City ; 
Ameri Commercial Travelers’ Association, Ottumwa; Retail Mer 
chants’ Association, Ottumwa; Sioux City Commercial Club, Sioux 
City Real Estate jation, Sioux City; the Commercial Travelers’ 
Congress of Iowa, } Lake ; Waterloo Retail Merchants’ Association, 
Waterloo. 

Kansas: The National Federation Retail Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers’ Association, Western Retail Implement, Vehicle, and Hardware 
Association, Abilene: Commercial Association, Allen: the Commercial 
‘ub of Arkansas City, Arkansas City; Cedar Shipping Association, 
Cedar ; Commercial Club, Claflin: Commercial Association, Deerfield ; 
Kansas Retailers’ Association, Emporia: Fort Seott Industrial Associa- 
tion, Fort Scott; Kansas Real Estate Men’s Association, Garden City; 
Great Bend Commercial Club, Great Bend; Tri-County Hardware and 
Implement Club, Ne. 55, Kiowa: the Kearny County Fair Association. 
Lakin ; Southeastern Bottlers’ Association, Longton ; Mulvane Retail:rs’ 
Association, Mul\ ; Ness C Commercial Club, Ness City; Johnson 
County Merchants and Farmers’ Association, Olathe; Commercial ( ub, 
Osage City: Commercial Association, Philipsburg; Crawford County 
Retailers’ Association, Chamber of Commeree, Pittsburgh: Chamber of 
Commerce, Salina; Kansa ankers’ Association, Topeka; the W< ug 
ton Commercial Club, Wellington: Kansas State Bottlers’ Association, 
U. C. T., Wichita Council, No. 29, Wichita. 

Kentucky : Commercial Club. Cadiz: Henderson Commercial (iub, 
Henderson; Tobacco Board of Trade, Hopkinsville; Livingston ( om- 
mercial Club, Livingston; the Builders’ Exchange of Louisville, ‘he 
Employers’ Association, Kentucky Bankers’ Association, the Louisville 
Board of Trade, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, Retail 
Merchants’ Association Travelers Protective Association of America, 
Travelers’ Protective Association, Post D, Kentucky Division, Louisville ; 
Mount Sterling Business Men's Club, Mount Sterling; Business Men's 
Association, Shelbyville; the Kentucky Retail Harware and Stove Mer- 
chants’ Association, Sturgis. 

Louisiana: Alexandria Progressive Union, Alexandria: State Ice 
Manufacturers’ Association, Alexandria ; Crowley Board of Trade, Crow- 
ley; Lake Charles Chamber of Commerce, Lake Charles; State Retail 
Furniture Dealers’ Association, Lake Charles; Iberia, Vermillion, and 
St. Martin Retail Druggists’ Association, New Iberia; Louisiana Siate 
Board of Agriculture and Immigration, New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, New Orleans Goard of Trade, Retail Grocers’ Association, 
New Orleans: Chamber of Commerce, United Commercial Travelers, 
Grand Council, Shreveport. 

Maine: Maine State Board of Trade, Bangor; Chamber of Commerce, 
Lewiston ; Northeast Harbor Board of Trade, Northeast Harbor; Port- 
land Board of Trade, Portland Wholesale Merchants’ Association, Port- 
land: Rockland Board of Trade, Rockland; Board of Trade, Spring- 
vale: Chamber of Commerce, Waterville. 

Maryland: American Funeral Benefit Association of United States, 
Baltimore Association of Credit Men, Builders’ Exchange of Baltimore 
City, Maryiand Bankers’ Association, Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Old “Town Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association, Southwest Baltimore Improve 
ment Association, Baltimore; Hagerstown Board of Trade, Hagers 
town. 

Massachusetts: Arlington Business Men's Association, Arlington ; 
Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association (Inc.), Boston Credit Men's As- 
sociation, Boston Fruit & Produce Exchange, Boston Music Trade As 
sociation, Boston Rotary Club, the Dental Manufacturers’ Club, Massa 
chusetts Real Estate Exchange, National Association Insurance Agents. 
National Association of Merchant Tailors of America, New England (oa! 
Dealers’ Association, New England Dry Goods Association, New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, New England fron & Hardware Associa 
tion, New England Shoe & Leather Association, the Union Fraternal 
League, Boston; Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, Brockton ; 
Cambridge Board of Trade, Cambridge; the Motor & Accessory Moanu- 
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a facturers’ Association, the Oxford Country Club, Chicopee Falls: Everett | ciation, Lincoln: t Comn ( N N Pp 
x Board of Trade, Everett; Fitchburg Board of Trade & Merchants’ As of ( i e. N P ‘ ( e 
; sociation, Fitchburg; Haverhill Credit Bureau, Haverhill: Hoelyvok t N D : ; 
ia Chamber of Commerce, Western Massachusetts Hardware Associati I ! ‘ ‘ Oo 
bg Holyoke; Business Men’s Association, Hyde Park (Boston); Law R St. ] 
3 Chamber of Commerce, Lawrence; Lowell Board of Trad F ‘ S ) ‘ ; i 
Lynn Board of Trade, Lynn Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa l i Ulvs 
Malden Board of Trade, Malden; Mansfield Board of Tr: Mat ‘ 
Quincy Board of Trade, Quincy; Salem Board of Trade, Saten Mas nner ; 
House Painters & Decorators’ Association, NSomervill Old \ 
Pomona Grange, Stoughton; Board of Trade, Waltham: Natio: \ of < a4 : \ : 
sociation of Jobbers, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Wor 1 da j Nee ‘ oe 
& cester, Associnatle c 1 
a Michigan: Detroit Association of Credit Men, Detroit Board of ¢ Protect < ( 2 ‘ 
‘ merce, Detroit Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, Exchange ‘ ciation, Jers ( | ‘ ee 
Michigan Bankers’ Association, National Association of Garment Ma Keni th: | i \ . 
facturers, Tri-City Coffee Roasters’ Association, Detroit: Evart Lo cia of Cred \ < ; . 
of Trade, Bvart; Board of Commerce, Michigan Retail Shoe Dea! *| News Rot 7 N = 
Association, Flint; Fremont Board of Trade, Fremont; Grand Haven! Master Plumbe Ass 
Commercial Association, Grand Haven; Builders & Traders’ Exchange Paterson: New Jers: I 
Grand Rapids Asseciation of Commerce (wholesale department), Grand | Embroider y & La Mat t 1 
q Rapids Credit Men’s Association, Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- | Retail Jewelers’ A s0ci mm. Unie . 
ciation, National Association Furniture Manufacturers, National Com- | New Mexico: Wholesale Grocet c \ 
mercial! Fixture Manufacturers’ Association, Retail Grovers & General | Vegas. _ E i‘ 
Merchants ef Michigan, Grand Rapids; Jackson Chamber of Commerce, N, a York Albat C ; : ¢ ss : " ' 
Jackson; Board of Trade, Lakeview; Michigan Federation of Retail | ern Pennsylvania ( ass ss — 
Merchants, Lansing; the Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Marine | apead Paty i aiiaiaaees 1 > e Cor “y sare ; 
City ; Marquette Commercial Club, Marquette ; Commercial Club, Whole- | of Ageney c oman a ea eile” a ame keke een . 
sale Credit Men’s Association of Menominee; Business Men's Associa- | waktes Sipe + B Saal aah Mia th =4 : ' 
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Association of North America, Young Men’s Business Club, Cleveland; 
American Dental Trade Association, Columbus Hotel Men’s Association, 
Columbus Retail Grocers’ Association, the Hub Board of Trade, Na- 
tional Warm Air, Heating and Ventilating Association, Ohio Bankers’ 
Association. Ohio Millers’ Association, the Ohio Wholesale Grocers’ 
‘ ciation Co., the Order of U. C. T. of America, Columbus; Ohio 


Hardware Association, U. C. T. Grand Council of Ohio, Dayton; the 
Laton Commercial Club, Eaton: Chamber of Commerce, Elyria Builders’ 
exchange, Elyria: Business Men's Association, Findley; the Geneva 
Roosters Clu Geneva; the Greentield Industrial League, Greenfield; 
Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton; Board of Trade, Ironton; the Ken- 
ton ¢ mercial Club, Kenton; the Lima Progressive Association, Lima ; 


Association, Marietta; United Commercial Travelers Coun- 
137, Massillon; Business Men's Club, Middletown; Southern 
! ec Association, Perry; Piqua Chamber of Commerce, Piqua; Re- 
ti Merchants Association of Portsmouth, Portsmouth; American 
I'harmaceutical Association, Scio: Manufacturers’ Association, Sidney ; 
Retail Grecers and Merchants’ Association, Sidney; Tri-State Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Dealers’ Association, Springfield; Chamber of Com- 
merece, Steubenville; Grain Dealers’ National Association, the Toledo 
(‘ommerce Club, Toledo; Ohio Canners' Association, Urbana; Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Deaiers, Xenia; Retail Merchants Board 
of Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, Youngstown Association of 
Credit Men, Youngstown; Chamber of Commerce, Zanesville; Ohio Re- 
tail Clothiers’ Association, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Bankers’ Association, Enid: Manitou Business 
Men's Association, Manitou; Oklahoma Hardware & Implement Asso- 
clation, Mustang; Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
City Retailers’ Association, State Retail Grocers’ Association, U. C. T. 
Grand Council, Oklahoma City; Retail Merchants’ Association, Paw- 
huska,. 

Oregon: Adams Commercial Association, Adams; Columbia River Pro- 
tective Association, Astoria; Retail Merchants’ Protective Association, 
Keho; Eugene Commercial Club, Merchants’ Protective Association, 
KLugene; Commercial Club, Grants Pass; Odell Development League, 
flood River: The Merchants’ Protective Association, Independence ; 
Oregon Retail Hardware & Implement Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
Oreg.; Commercial Club, North Bend: Retail Grocers’ Association, 
Vendleton ; Umatilla County Hardware Dealers’ Association, Pendleton ; 
Grocers & Merchants’ Association, Oregon Bankers’ Association, Re- 
tail Druggists’ Association, Portland; Salem Board of Trade, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Chamber of Commerce, Allentown; Business Men's 
l’rotective Association, Altoona; Board of Trade, Bangor; Tile Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Association, Beaver Falls; Industrial Commission, 
Bethlehem; Braddock Board of Trade, Braddock; Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Chambersburg; Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, Co- 
jumbia; Board of Trade, Easton; Ellwood City Board of Trade, Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ Club, Ellwood City: Board of Trade, Chamber 
cf Commerce, The Commercial Club of Erie, State Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
elation, Erie; Frankford Grocers’ Association, Frankford: Galeton 
Grocers’ Association, Galeton; Board of Trade, Harrisburg; Pennsy}- 
vania & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, Huntingdon ; Chamber 
of Commerce, Indiana; Chamber of Commerce, Johnstown; Central 
Association of Master Plumbers of Pennsylvania, Lancaster; Board 
of ‘Trade, Lansdale; Business Men’s Association, Lebanon; Merchants’ 
Protective Association, Lewistown: Lock Haven Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Lock Ilaven; Minersville Business Men’s Association, Miners- 
ville; Business Men's Association, New Brighton; New Castle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, New Castle; Retail Merchants & Business Men's 
Distriet Association, Penns Station; American Envelope Manufacturers 
Association, Association of Wholesale Jewelers of Philadelphia, The 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, Master ‘Tin & Sheet Metal Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, National Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, 
National Association of Manufacturers of Soda Water Flavors, National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, The National Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the United States, The National Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association (Inc.), Pennsylvania, New Jersey & Delaware Wholesaite 
Grocers’ Association, Pennsylvania State Association of Master 
Plumbers, Phitadelphia Board of Trade, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia Produce Exchange, Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, The Retail Grocers’ Association, Philadelphia ; 
The Commercial ‘Travelers’ Association, Philipsburg; The American 
lace Brick Association, American Warehouse Association, Arlington 
Ileights Board of Trade, Builders’ Exchange League, Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Collegiate Association, Master Plumbers’ Association, Na- 
tional Pipe & Supplies Association, North Side Chamber of Commerce, 
Oakland Board of Trade, Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
Pennsylvania State Launderers’ Association, Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Pittsburgh ; 
Retail Druggists’ Association, Pittston ; Master House Painters’ & Deco- 
rators’ Association, The Merchants’ Association, Reading; Scranton 
Board of Trade, Scranton; Retail Merchants’ Exchange, Sharon; Com- 
mercial League, South Bethlehem; Board of Trade, Business Men’s 
Association, Tamaqua; Titusville Merchants’ Protective Association, 
Titusville; Business Men's Association, Towanda; Business Men's Asso- 
elation, The National Corrugated Culvert Manufacturing Co., Warren; 
West Side Board of Trade, West Scranton; Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilkes-Barre; Williamsport Board of Trade, Williamsport ; 
Manufacturers’ Association of York, York. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket Business Men's Association, Pawtucket; 
UL. Cc. T. of A,, Providence Council, No. 67, Providence. 

South Carolina: South Carolina Bankers’ Association, Anderson; 
Retail Merchants’ Association ; Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston; Conway Chamber of Commerce, Conway; Chamber 
of Commerce, Georgetown; Chamber of Commerce, Union. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen Retail Merchants’ Association; South 
Dakota Millers’ Club, Aberdeen; Beresford Booster Club, Beresford; 
the Bridgewater Commercial Club, Bridgewater; South Dakota Bankers’ 
Association, Clark; the Groton Country Club, Groton; U. C. T. Grand 
Council of South Dakota, Huron; Lowry Commercial Club, Lowry: 
Madison Commercial Club, Madison; Mitchell Commercial Club 
Mitchell; the South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Murdo ; Com- 
mercial Club, Newell; Commercial Club, Pierre; the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of South Dakota, Sioux Falls: Retail Implement Dealers’ 
Association of South Dakota, Vermilion; Merchants’ Association, 
Watertown; Yankton Commercial Association, Yankton. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Shoe Retailers’ Association, Ten- 
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nessee Association of Credit Men, United Commercial Travelers’ Gr 
Council, Chattanooga: Knoxville Association of Credit Men, Knoxvil 
Commercial Club, McKenzie; Memphis Cotton Exchange, Memphis M 









chants’ Exchange, Memphis Rotary Club, Tennessee Manu ra? 
Association, Memphis; Board of Trade, Commercial Club of } ‘lle 
Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association of State of Tennessee, ey 
3ankers’ Associction, Tennessee Retail Hardware Association, W he 
sale Grocers’ Clearing House Association, Nashville: Commercial « 
Springfield; Tennessee Funeral Directors & Embalmers’ Association, 
Tracy City. 


Texas: The Abilene Chamber of Commerce, Abilene; Panhandle Hard- 
ware & Implement Dealers’ Association, Amarillo; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Austin; Bonham Board of Trade, Bonham; Southwestern Retail 
Saddle & Harness Manufacturers’ Association, Corpus Christi; Cuero 
Commercial Club, Cuero; Texas Hardware & Implement Association, 
Dallas; Chamber of Commerce, Retail Merchants’ Protective Associa- 
tion, Denison: Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, The Texas Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, The Texas Wholesale Fruit and Produce Dealers’ 
Association, Fort Worth; Retail Merchants’ Association, Gainesville: 
The Texas Bankers’ Association, Galveston; Chamber of Commerce, 
Lumbermen’'s Association of Texas, Retail Merchants’ Association, Texas 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, Houston; Board of Trade, Jewett; 
Commercial Club, Kaufman; Retail Merchants’ Association, Kingsville; 
Longview Chamber of Commerce, Longview; Marlin Commercial Club, 
Marlin: Commercial Club, Essex Commercial Club, Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Mount Pleasant; Young Men’s Business League, Palestine; 
Texas Bottlers’ Association, Paris; Commercial Club, St. Jo; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Merchants’ Board of Trade, San Angelo; South Texas 
Wholesale Grocers’ Asseciation, San Antonio: The Retail Merchants’ 
Association, San Marcos; Sonora Commercial Club, Sonora: Southwest- 
ern Ice Manufactvrers’ Association, Temple; Commercial Club, Travis; 
Valentine Commercial Club, Valentine; Retail Mercbants’ Association, 
Vernon: Fourth District Bankers’ Association, Texas State Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, Waco; Retail Merchants’ Credit Association, 
Weatherford Chamber of Commerce, Weatherford; Business League, 
Weimar; Chamber of Commerce, Wichita Falls. 

Utah : Commercial Club, Coalville; Commercial Club, Richfield: UViah 
Association of Credit Men, Utah Paint and Glass Club. Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Burlington Association of Credit Men, Burlington; Stowe 
Civie Club, Stowe. 

Virginia : Virginia District Retail Druggists’ Association, Broadway ; 
Buena Vista Retail Merchants’ Association, Buena Vista; Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Crewe; Board of Trade of Lynchburg, the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, Lynchburg; Chamber of Commerce, Newport 
News: Board of Trade and Business Men’s Association, Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men, Norfolk; Portsmouth Business Men’s 
Association, Portsmouth; Clearing House Association of Richmond, 
Richmond Grain Exchange, Richmond Rotary Club, Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ ciation, Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Virginia Funeral Directors’ Association, Virginia Pharmaceutical 
Association, Richmond; Virginia Retail Jewelers’ Association, Roanoke. 

Washington: State Association of County Treasurers, Stevens County 
Merchants’ Association, Colville; Edmonds Merchants’ Association, 
Edmonds; Ellensburg Chamber of Commerce, Ellensburg Retail Grocers 
and Merchants’ Association, Ellensburg; Everett Commercial Club 
(Inc.), Merchants’ Association of Snohomish County, Everett; Com- 
mercial Club, Granite Falls; the Southwest Development Association, 
Hoquaim ; Mabton Commercial Club, Mabton ; Commercial Club, Marcus ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Montesano; Chamber of Commerce Olympia ; 
Commercial Club, Port Angeles; Ritzville Commercial Club, Ritzville; 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Business Men’s Club, Claussen Brewing 
Association, New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association, Pacitic Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Seattle Commercial Club, Seattle Retail Grocers’ 
Association, Washington Retail Merchants’ Association, Washington 
Savings ahd Loan Association, Washington State Philatelic Society, 
Seattle; Snohomish Commercial Club, Snohomish; Pacific Northwest 
Hardware and Improvement Association, Spokane Chamber of Commerve, 
Spokane Grocers’ Association, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Spokane; Rotary Club, Tacoma Association of Credit Men, U. (. T. 
Grand Council of Oregon (Washington and British Columbia), Wash- 
ington Bankers’ Association, Tacoma; Waitsburg Commercial Club, 
Waitsburg; Commercial Club, Wapato; Washtucna Commercial Club, 
Washtucna ; Wenatchee Business Men’s Association, Wenatchee. 

West Virginia: Chamber of Commerce, Bluefield; West Virginia 
Bankers’ Association, Charleston; Clarksburg Business Men’s League, 
Clarksburg; Fairmount Chamber of Commerce, Fairmount; Grafton 
Board of Trade, The Merchants’ Association. Grafton; Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington Jobbers’ & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Huntington; Chamber of Commerce, Mannington; West Virginia 
Retail Hardware Association, Morgantown; West Virginia State Vhar- 
maceutical Association, Morgantown; West Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Parkersburg; Business Men’s Association, West Virginia 
Business Men’s Association, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin: Appleton Dairy Board of Trade, The Retail Grocers’ 
Association, Appleton; Beaver Dam Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ .\sso- 
ciation, Beaver Dam; Wholesale Credit Men’s Association of Depere, 
Depere; The Downing Commercial Club, Downing; Wisconsin Retail 
Implement & Vehicle Association, Eau Claire; Dairy Board of Trade, 
Fond du Lac Business Men’s Association, Fond du Lac; Red Polled 
Cattle Club of Americc, Gotham; Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids; Wholesale Credit Men's Association, Green 
Bay; Retailers’ Association, Kenosha; Wisconsin Clay Manufacturers’ 
Association, Madison; Citizens’ Association of Manitowac, Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Manitowac; Wholesale Credit Men’s Association 
of Marinette; Commercial Club of Mellen; Bay View Advancement 
Association, Chamber of Commerce of the City of Milwaukee, the 
Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, Wileonsin Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, Wisconsin Retail Grocers’ 
& General Merchants’ Association, Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, Milwaukee; Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, Neenah: 
Oconomowoc Business League, Oconomowoc: Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh; South & West Side Ad- 
vancement Association, Sheboygan: Business Men's Association, Retail 
Merchants’ Association, Wisconsin Ketail Hardware Association, Stevens 
Point; The Superior Commercial Club. Superior Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Superior; fomahawk Association of Commerce, Tomahawk ; 
Business Men’s Association, Watertown; Waukesha Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Waukesha. 

Wyoming: Alcova Progressive Association, Alcoyva; Wyoming Bank- 
ers’ Association, Cheyenne. 
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The Pension Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rape Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, there ought to be no politics in 
doing our duty to the men who have fought the battles of our 
country. There ought to be no reference to partisanship in 
granting to the veterans a pension and the necessary care in 
their remaining days in the country that they by their valor 
have made what it is. However, the Democrats are trying to 
make political capital out of what they have done for them. 
They bragged about it in their platform that they recently 
adopted at St. Louis. The Republicans at Chicago did not men- 
tion the matter for the very good reason that they do not want 
to bring politics into the question of doing our duty to the valor 
and bravery of the heroes of our Nation. Yet everyone knows, 
and especially the veterans and their widows and children, the 
name of the party that has always stood up and done what has 
been done for them. It has not been the Democratic Party, and 
since that party has seen fit to try and get votes in the coming 
election because of its alleged friendliness for the veterans and 
for pensions, let me challenge anyone in this Congress to point 
to a single law for the benefit of the veteran soldiers, their 
widows, and orphans, including pensions, and so forth, that has 
been passed and enacted into a law during this present adminis- 
tration—a Democratic one in every branch, legislative and ex- 
ecutive. Not one have they enacted into a law. The last law 
for the benefit of the soldiers and sailors of our country was 
the Sherwood Act, and that was passed by a Republican Senate 
and signed by a Republican President. It is true, of course, 
that the House, which was Democratic, passed it also, but since 
the Senate has been Democratic and Woodrow Wilson has been 
in the White House no pension legislation of a general nature 
has been enacted into law. 

lor the veterans, their widows and orphans, they have done 
nothing. Their talk and bragging about what the Democratic 
Party has done in this regard is therefore simply “ molasses to 
eatch flies,” but in this case they will not succeed. The old 
soldiers and the younger ones, as well as their widows and 
their children and friends, are not such fools as to be misled. 
They can read; and in no place can they find a statute enacted 
for the benefit of the veterans while the Democratic Party has 
had entire control of the Government. I challenge anyone to 
show a different situation than I have described. ; 

Mr, Speaker, there is another evidence of the desire of the 
Democratic Party to use the soldiers and sailors of the country 
for the purpose of advancing their political life. It is with re- 
gard to the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
It is claimed, with ample proof, that these homes are being used 
by the Democratic Party to find jobs for their faithful fol- 
lowers and without regard to duty we owe those for whom the 
homes were established. In other words, they have become a 
political asset for the Democratic Party. I have much data 
and facts to prove this. For the present I submit a letter from 
a comrade of the Danville (Ill.) home and a statement of the 
law governing the homes, and what the board as at present 
made up is and has been doing to give the offices and positions 
in the homes to civilians instead of to the veterans, as the law 
contemplates : 

DANVILLE, ILL., April 26, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, 
Commander in Ohief Spanish War Veterans, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: Herewith permit me to hand you copy of letter from 
myself to the honorable Secretary of War in relation to conditions 
existing at the Danville Branch, National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, also copy of my letter addressed to Fred J. Close, then presi- 
dent of the board of managers. 

These homes, as you are well aware, were created for the benefit of 
the disabled volunteer soldiers of the country, and under the rules 
and regulations provided for the government of these institutions the 
members of the homes “ will be employed, consistent with the best in- 
terest of the home.” 

As a matter of fact, this is not done, but J. S. Catherwood, the local 
Manager, with the aid and connivance of James E. Miller, inspector 
general, have persistently removed the soldiers, both young and old, 
to make room for civilians—political henchmen. 

There is ne necessity for such action, as material to fill every position 


connected with any of the homes can be found in abundance among the 
members for any position, from president down to the most minor 


Position about the homes; mechanics of all kinds, clerks, stenographers 
and typewriters, accountants, men accustomed to figures far beyond any- | naval servi 
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thing they would have to 1 t ir ! four t I f 
iny attempt can be made t 
Young and old diers t 
and practically driven away from the ! t I i I " e % 
in order to provide smooth pl | \ nc} oS 
As a former Missourian and ex-l! l r, I I 
to stop thes dirty, underhanded, t r polit 
from befouling these homes They were ed to 8 
fort and our own home, where we could have every conveni ( 


to same. 


At this time one of the bar! cs erected by the Government is I 
altered and remodeled, taken from th e of the soldi 
being made into flats fo villians, wit it 
slightest color of authority in ! I x 
of such remodeling is to be p i fror oney 1 the local | 
fund, in direct violation of an v ; ; 

Kindly look up these matters at « nd stop this ybery o . 
post fund, which is created fo ridier 

It would be the best thing t! ne h 
and personally look over the ¢ 





You can rely upon the statements 
half has not been told of the true inwardness t 
Won't you for the sake of the soldiers, wl t 


champion at this time, take up the matter and do nething 
With best wishes, I beg to remain, 
Yours, truly, L. S. GOODELL, 
» Rol Street, Danville, ] 
SUMMARY OF REPORTS RECEIVED FROM THE GOVERNORS OF THE SEF\ 
BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER 


DIERS AND CONCLUSIONS BASED THEREON. 

1. The business and affairs of the National Home for Disabled \ 
unteer Soldiers are administered by a board of managet iy nted 
by Congress under joint resolution No. 53, approved October 19, 1914 

2. Prior to the act of June 28, 1902, provision for the ay { 
of officers of the home by the board of managers was made through 
the act of March 21, 1866, as amended by the acts of April 11, 189 
and February 9, 1897. 

The act of June 28, 1902, however, which provides for th pp 
ment of all officers of the home, superseded all previous ; 
bearing on the subject and should be in for Judging from tl} 
however, that civilians are from time to time appointed as offi 
to fill vacancies in the home, it would seem that the law of June 28, 
1902, covering the subject is ignored. This is especially so as sf 
the appointment of medical officers, and the board invokes the 
of February 9, 1897, for its authority to appoint these civilians 


> 


3. The number of members in the several branches of the hom 


iW 


according to the reports received from the governors, is 20,476 f 
which 3,435, or 17 per cent, served during the War with Spain or the 
Philippine insurrection. 

4. The number of officers in the several branches Is 90, of which 


39, or 43 per cent, are veterans and 51, or 56 per cent, are civilians. 

If the law of June 28, 1902, is in effect, those of the 56 per cent of 
civilian officers who have been appointed since the passage of that 
act were appointed illegally. 

5. The number of employees of the several branches other than 
officers is 3,765, of which 2,473, or GG per cent, are veterans and 1.292, 
or 34 per cent, are civillans. 

6. The most flagrant violation of the law seems to have been in 
the appointment of medical oilicers—surgeons and assistant surgeon 
Of 10 surgeons and 40 assistant surgeons employed in the several 
branches of the home only 2 surgeons and § assistant surgeons, a 
total of 10, or 20 per cent of the whole number employed, have had 
any military service. In the appointment of these medical officers 
the board of managers ignores the act of June 28, 1902, and falls 
back on the law of February 9, 1897, for its authority to appoint 
civilians. 

7. On November 10, 1914, the board of managers passed a r 
tion providing for the appointment in the future of none but vetera 
as officers. Since the passage of that resolution by the board : ea 
nine civilians have been appointed and are holding office at the present 
time. 


UNITED STATES STATUTES AND RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF MANAGERS 
RELATING TO APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS OF NATIONAL HOME FoR 
DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


ACT OF APRIL 11, 
[Stat. L 


. val. 27, p. 16 

That section 4829 of the Revised Statutes of the United State ! 
section 6 of the act of Congress approved March 21, 1866, concern! 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, be, and the same 
hereby, amended to read as follows, to wit 

“Sec. 4829. The officers of the national home shall consist of a 
governor, a deputy governor, a secretary, a treasurer, and such othet 
Officers as the managers may deem necessary. They shall be appointed 


rh 
from honorably discharged soldiers who served as mentiones “ 
following section, and they may be appointed and removed fri ” 
to time as the interests of the institution may require by the |! rf 
managers.” 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 9, 1897, 
[Stat. L., vol. 29, p. 51T.] 

That section 4829 of the Revised Statutes of the United States hea 
amended by the addition of the following words: “P led, ‘I 
surgeons, assistant surgeons, and other medical officers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and the several brat 
may be appointed from others than those who have been 1 
the military service of the United States.” 

(Notr.—This act was passed when t ‘ \ 
too old to be appointed medical officers to the soldier som 
fore there were Spanish War surgeons available. It is per 
the following act (June 28, 1902). but the board manage 
upon it for an excuse for appointing medical officer who 
veterans.) 

ACT OF JUNB 28 
[Stat. L., vo 2, p. 472.] 

Hereafter the officers of the National Home r D le Vo 
Soldiers and officers under the board of managers ther hall iD 

| pointed, so far as may be practicable, from pers ilit or 


» would render them eli 
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provided for, for admission to the home, and they may be appointed, 
removed, and transferred from time to time, as the interests of the 
institution may require, by the board of managers. 

(Note.—'This act, which includes all officers of the homes, including 
surgeons, was passed after the Spanish War soldiers became available 
for appointment, and should supersede the act of Feb. 9, 1897, as well 
as other preceding laws.) 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE BOARD OF MANAGERS NOVEMBER 10, 1914. 


That in making appointments of officers at any branch of the home 
preference shall be given, first, to veterans of the Civil War; second, to 
veterans of other wars of the United States; and that civilians will 
not be appointed if a proper candidate with record of military service 
can be obtained. 


[House Public Resolution No. 53, 68d Congress,] 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 241) for the appointment of five members 
of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, 

Resolved, ete., That James Steele Catherwood, of Illinois; George H. 
Wood, of Ohio; John C. Nelson, of Indiana; Frederick J. Close, of 
Kausas ; and Thomas 8. Bridgham, of Maine, be, and they are hereby, 
appointed members of the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United States, to succeed 
Oscar M. Goitschall, of Ohio; William Warner, of Missouri; Franklin 
Murphy, of New Jersey, whose terms of office expired April 21, 1912, 
and Patrick H. Barry, whose resignation as a member of the said 
board has been accepted, and John M. Holley, deceased: Provided, Said 
board, after the passage of this resolution, shall be composed of seven 
members, and four members shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business at any regular or special meeting thereof, 

Approved, October 19, 1914. 





Good Roads Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MONDELL, 


FRANK W. 
OF WYOMING, 
In rnHe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


’ 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I am glad to vote for this 
sood-roads bill, not because I entirely approve the plan it pro- 
poses for Federal aid in road construction but, first, because it 
makes a start in Federal aid, and, second, the basis of the appor- 
tionment under the bill, to wit, the mileage of post roads, the 
population, and the area is what I have contended for from 
the beginning of the good-roads agitation, and section 8 of the 
bill providing appropriations for roads in forest reserves, reim- 
bursable out of forest receipts is in line with the policy first 
proposed in the House in a bill which I introduced for the 
Wind River and Jackson Hole Road. 

There may be some question with regard to the authority of 
our State officials under our constitutional provisions and our 
present legislation to enter upon the arrangements and engage- 
ments provided for in the bill. If such should prove to be the 
case, it would not prevent the counties from taking the neces- 
sary and appropriate action, and our next legislature will 
undoubtedly take such action as may be necessary and appro- 
priute to clothe the proper State officials with the necessary 
nuthority. 

I did not vote for the present bill as it passed the House, 
though I have given my support to the good reads movement 
constantly, because I desired to emphasize my disapproval of 
the action ot the House committee in declining to accept area 
as one of the factors of apportionment. That having been now 
provided for, as well as section 8, which gives us an appropria- 
tion of a million dollars a year for 10 years for forest-reserve 
roads, for which we have been working, the bill is entitled to 
our hearty support as the best measure possible to secure at this 
time. The addition of the factor of area, in addition to the 
factors of population and post roads, more than doubles our 
Wyoming share of the appropriations. 

Wyoming's apportionment under the bill, as it now becomes a 
iw, Will be as follows: 





eee. I Tee it ea techn anaemia Medan tect pa $63, 750 
PCG . FORT (Ce re EE rien os cccencsesamiren ince sc etné neta dee 127, 500 
rn IO Oe nN ee ee 191, 250 
POUEER FORE (Cae Oe OG ovis ep eisai inincantinawsietniaiee ne pennmengnaienae 
Pie FORE. TER eee eta necked 318, 750 

ei i ee aS 956, 250 


In order to secure these funds the State or the counties must 
expend at least an equal amount. 

There is no definite apportionment of the appropriation of a 
million dollars for forest-reserve roads, as the Secretary of 


| 
| 


| 





| 


Agriculture is to expend these funds as the necessities of the | 


case appear, as the showing of forest income warrants, and as 
the counties or the State indicate their willingness to enter into 


| 
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cooperative agreements. In the case of these forest-reserve 
roads the requirements of equal expenditures by the local au- 
thorities which applies to the general appropriation does not 
exist, but the local authorities, which in these cases would be 
in the majority of instances the county officials, must enter into 
mutually fair and equitable cooperative agreements with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

These cooperative agreements, I assume, would in the majority 
of cases relate to the construction and maintenance of the 
county roads connecting with the roads through the forest re- 
serves. We have every reason to believe that Wyoming will be 
fairly treated in the expenditure of this fund, particularly in 
view of the fact that the first bill introduced in the House con- 
templating an advance of funds for forest-reserve construction 
appertained to a Wyoming road, to wit, the Wind River and 
Jackson Hole Road, for which I introduced a bill on the 6th of 
December last, and in view of the further fact that this road 
and several others in the State seem to meet all the require- 
ments of the legislation. 





Aid to Dependent Families of Enlisted Men of the National 
Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES, Mr. Speaker, a few days ago this House passed 
practically the same measure as is now proposed, and there 
was scarcely a vote against it. For some cause or causes the 
other branch of lawmakers seem to have failed to agree with 
us. They seem to think that it is a much wiser method to 
say to the man who is blessed with a family that he should not 
offer his services to his country for its protection and preserva- 
tion until all single men have had a chance first to enlist. 

It seems to me, sir, that a husband and father has as much 
right to show his patriotism and to offer to fight for his country 
as a single man. To pass such a law, if such a law could be 
agreed upon which would empower the President to call out 
all single men before attempting to enlist the married men, 
would seem to me too absurd for argument, and it is certainly 
not in keeping with the true American spirit. What we should 
do, and do it without a hitch or hesitation, is to provide for 
the maintenance of those dependent upon the National Guard, 
if it be $50 per month or whatever is necessary to do it. 

This is a rich and prosperous Nation, notwithstanding the 
fact that some would try to make it appear otherwise. Our 
Government can well afford to protect the family or those de- 
pendent upon a National Guardsman, whether it be a wife or 
children, or both, or whether it happens to be dependent brother, 
a sister, a father, or a mother. By extending this aid we do not 
in the least cheapen patriotism, nor do we establish a precedent 
that will prove dangerous. 

A vast majority of the thousands of men who are now being 
sent to the front have been working for wages or perhaps ordi- 
nary salaries only enough to keep their families or those <e- 
pending upon them, and maybe a small payment each month 
upon a modest home. Not possessed of any great abundance of 
this world’s goods, they can not -now continue to meet these 
obligations on their salary in the Army of $15 per month. It 
is not right to ask his family, in addition to giving up their 
loved one, to endure the material sacrifices and privations that 
must necessarily follow in a great many cases, It is not right 
that this rich Nation should ask these dependent ones to submit 
to the humiliation of accepting charity from societies or from 
their neighbors, and to allow such a condition would outrage our 
standards of patriotism. Those left behind have enough to bear 
Without having to undergo these hardships. The man who 
braves the storms of battle and the hardships of camp life, who 
offers his life as a sacrifice to his country in times of peril and 
danger, should not be compelled to feel that such a sacrifice is 
not appreciated and that he has made it in vain. 

We are not an ungrateful people. This Congress has been 
most liberal in granting pensions to those who have heretofore 
fought for the Nation, and there is now an opportunity offered 
to do something that we have never done before, care for those 


who are left behind to suffer, not only the anxiety for the safety . 





; 


“ipl 
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for the one on the field of battle but, 
that are incident to such occasions. 

Some of you gentlemen who have spoken here to-day know 
what these things meant to you during the War between the 
States, and the mere fact that we as a Nation could not do for 
them what we can do now should not prevent us from taking 
this very appropriate action now. Nothing affords more pleasure 
and satisfaction than to hear those who fought in the Federal 
Army and those who fought on the Confederate side and the 
sons of both all joining in the support of this measure, which 
should pass both Houses without a dissenting vote. 


zl ye 
the hard 


in addition, 


The Taylor System of “ Scientifie ’ Shop Management. 


SPEECH 
CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. 


Ix rue Houser or REprREsENTATIVES. 


1916. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
had under consideration the bill («H. R. 15947) 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
other purposes. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the stop-watch system of 
shop management should be styled a system to place workmen 
on the scrap heap prematurely. That is what it does. Of 
course by speeding up workmen, they can be made to turn out 
more work, just as a man by running instead of walking may 
be able to cover a block more quickly, but he will not be able 
to cover blocks all day and day after day at the same pace 
without injury to his constitution. 

I do not care who the man is, Mr. Brandeis or any one else, 
he can not successfully defend the Taylor system, as Mr. 
Taylor himself described it, before any audience of average 
American people. Let us see what Mr. Taylor said about his 
system. He invented it. He said, telling how the system was 
put into effect at the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant: 

The tasks were all purposely made so severe that not more than 
one out of five laborers, perhaps even a smaller percentage than that, 
eould keep up. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAVENNER. If I have the time. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the Government impose a task that 
five times as great as anybody can perform? 

Mr. TAVENNER. We are not going to permit any Govérn- 
ment official to do it, if we can help it. I want to read some 
more from Mr. Taylor’s book on “ Scientific management.” He 
lays great stress on “scientific” persuasion. Eight bosses 
sometimes assist in the “ persuading.” Five of them are directly 
over the workinan urging him on. In other words, this system 
is so inhuman in some cases foremen evidently refused to en- 
force it, so Mr. Taylor provided a method of overforemen to 
take care of any weak-hearted foreman. Mr. Taylor said: 

The functions of these overforemen are twofold: 

First. That of teaching each of the bosses under them the exact 
nature of his duties, and at the start also of nerving and bracing them 


up to the point of insisting that the workmen shall carry out the 
orders exactly as specified on the instruction card, 


Thursday, June 1, 
Union 
making appropriations 
June SU, 1917, and for 


iS 


Mr. Taylor said that foremen make a great mistake in trying 
to persuade several men at once. He indicates a way to suecess- 
fully intimidate a workman, and that is for ail the foremen 
to center their persuasion “right onto a single man” 
after him until he is persuaded. 

Mr. Taylor added: 

No workman can long resist the help and persuasion of five 
over him. He wil! either do the work as he is told or leave. 


and keep 


foremen 


In other words, to set over them the bosses and give the work- 
men to understand they must speed up or leave. Of course, 


the workman can not easily leave and go to some other shop 


for employment. 
eral children for whom he has to provide and there are not 
always jobs to be had at other places. 


Here is another “ persuasive ” f 


feature of the Taylor system: 


In piecework of this class the task idea should always be maintained 


He has a family at home, perhaps, and sey- | 





by keeping it clearly before each man that his average daily earnings | 


must amount to a given high sum (as in the case of the Bethlehem 
laborers, $1.85 per day), and that failure to average this amount will 
surely result in his being laid off. 


LITI—— 86 
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With the prospect of being idl of onsta Lye 
men are going to work faster and ste Phi : 
ployment to maintain their homes 

Mr. Taylor further said: 

For the success of the system, the nut f em] 
cally the same class of work should er f 
quite often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid 
earn high wages, and others substitut s 

This system has been investigated by five different ecomn Ss 
of Congress, and every one of those committees deprecated 
use of the stop watch Senator Loper, of Massachusetts, mada 
one of the strongest arguments that has bee de ng mst the 
use of the stop watch. 

Mr. BROWNE. I desire to ask the gentk 1 if the I 
trial Commission did not make a report ag st the ge 
proposition—the Tavenner bill? 

Mr. TAVENNER. No, sir; the commission's report opposed 
the principles underlying the Taylor systen Phe workmen in 
the arsenals are now efficient, and there is absolutely no nec 
sity for the use of the stop watch. The arsenals are manu 
turing munitions from 20 to 60 per cent below the prices charged 
by private establishments in which the Taylor system was 
use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask unanimous conse 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp.  ! 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none 

Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
YT Y ‘ r 7 ‘ 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 
OF MONTANA, 
Ix rue House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, July 6, 1916. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, for the past 50 years 
been intermittent efforts on the part of the people to 
Congress in the question of Federal aid for wagon road 
it now appears that the justice of their demands is to he | 
nized by this body. In the early history of the Goverm 
Federal authorities embarked in road buildin and G 
Washington, in one of his messages, advocated ar Ps 
mended Federal assistance for the construction of roads As 
early as 1806, Thomas Jefferson likewise advocated ec ‘ 
and Congress appropriated $7,000,000 to construct what Wi i 
as the Cumberland Road, starting at Cumberland, Md., thy 
the Ohio River as its western terminu 

Why the policy of aiding in the constrne of w 
by the Federal Government was abandoned I do not | t 
every man conversant with the history of his countr 
that the problem of good roads concerns every citize i 
principal argument made against this policy that State and 
local governments should build their own roads. But the ro: 

| of every State are utilized for National and Federal purpos« 
Over every road in the country is carried the crop 
vicinity to the nearest railroad station. The 1 | ‘ 
ported over these roads. The wealth and prosperity of 
} any other Nation must, of necessity, depend upon it } 
products and the capacity and ability of its people to 
port and market those products. So with the enactment 
bill into law Congress will have done more to serve the i 
producers of wealth than by other piece of legis! 
ing this or recent sessions. 

PROVISIONS OF THIS 1 

The $85,000,000 appropriated by this bill L be apportioned 
among the various States as follows: 

First. One-third will be distributed on the basis of pop 
the ratio that the population of each State is to the total poy 
tion of all of the United States. 

Second. One-third on the basis that the area of each { 


to the total area of the United States. 

Third. One-third on the basis that the mileage of the 
and star routes of each State bears to the total mileage 
and star routes in the United States, 
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This bill further provides that the State shall pay 50 per cent 
of the total cost of the road upon which it receives governmental 
nid. ‘The bill further provides that these roads shall be located 
and constructed under the direction of the State highway com- 
mission and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It further provides that $10,000,000 of the amount appro- 
priated shall be advanced in building roads through the national 
parks and forest reserves at the rate of $1,000,000 per year, 
the amount thus expended to be reimbursed from the forest 
products and other revenues received from the national forest 
reserves. 

I ask permission, Mr. Speaker, to incorporate in my remarks 
n brief statement showing the amount of Federal money that 
will be expended in the State of Montana under the provisions 
of this act when it becomes a law: 


ND iced braiccccasih Suis cada tenons oe oa ea en se 2 $100, 850 
ER lion cls stated ice dca Ante ooecinsbnateldhestieencdatmiadeateamietest 201, 700 
1918 ili ecm a a en i een aaa 302, 550 
I csechcruchscarinbscapahietabanapelaieshinsieanceaiaotiageeiaasscanetelma eerie tesla eraade ame niaadaees cease ia 403, 400 
1920 len tp leptin alah id mesilate Ea ccd inadabatdccdedheticadaaitnatganm ened 504, 250 

a sessional tig adeadadttc = egies deadpan 1, 512, 750 

[In other words, $1,512,750 will be appropriated from the Fed- 
ernl Treasury to assist in building roads in Montana during the 
ensuing five years. 

In addition to that amount, section 8 of this bill provides for 
the annual expenditure of $1,000,000 for a period of 10 years in 
the forest-reserve States, and as Montana has about one-tenth 
of the national forests of the Union, approximately $1,000,000 
W ho expended in the next 10 years of the money derived from 


i ource, So, in round figures, Montana will profit to the 


t of about $2,500,000 by the passage of this bill. 


The Tayler System ef “ Scientific “’ Shop Management. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
OF ILLINOTS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


The Louse in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R, 14303) making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, 
for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Tavennen: Page 14, line 18, after the 


word “rate,” strike out the period and insert in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: 


“ Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman, or other person a charge of the work of any em- 
ployee of the United States while making or causing to be made with a 
stop watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of any job of 
any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to 
pay any premium or benus or cash reward to any employee in addition 
to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements 
or economy in the operation of any Government plant.” 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, recently I noted the state- 
ment in an editorial in a manufacturers’ magazine to the effect 
that no hearing had ever been held on this proposition. That 
is u mistaken impression. There have been five hearings held 
by committees of Congress on this subject and one hearing by 
the Commission on Industrial Relations. Four committees of 
the House have held hearings on the subject of this amendment. 
One committee of the Senate, of which Senator Boran, of Idaho, 
was chairman, also had the anti-stop-wateh bill before it. All 
five of the reports of these committees condemned the speeding- 
up system. This proposition has been before the House three 
times, and each time the House passed adversely on the use of 
stop watches on human beings. The naval bill, which was before 
the House two weeks ago, contained this same amendment. A 
motion was made to strike it out, and after a spirited debate it 
was retained in the bill by a vote of 100 to 74. 

The effect of the Taylor system is to speed men up to the 
very tep notch, and then after they are tuned up to top speed 
they are kept there. The attitude of the workingmen is that 
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while it may be possible for them to produce a certain article in 
an hour, for instance, where a stop watch is held on them, and 
where they are offered special inducements, they can not keep 
up this pace day in and day out without wearing themselves 
out prematurely. 

I have received a letter signed by a committee of workers 
at the Watertown Arsenal, which states that 75 per cent of the 
men at that arsenal are in favor of this legislation. There are 
2,000 workmen at the Rock Island Arsenal, in the district that I 
represent. There may be men there who are not in favor of 
this legislation, but if there are I have never heard of such a 
one. All the letters I have received from the workers in the 
arsenals and navy yards and from organized labor throughout 
the United States express hearty sympathy for this proposed 
legislation and want it to be passed. The American Federation 
of Labor at its last three conventions went on record in favor 
of the legislation embodied in the pending amendment and in 
opposition to the speeding-up system. 

As to whether the Taylor system is a speeding-up system or 
not, I want to quote again, as I did the other day, from the 
book of Mr. Taylor, the man who invented this system, which 
was first used in the plants of the Midvale Steel Co. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., where working conditions are probably 
as bad as they are at any place in the United States. The 
Taylor system is typical in every way of the conditions in the 
plants in which it was born: I want to call attention to a state- 
ment of Mr. Taylor in his book on scientific management, where 
he said: 

The tasks were all purposely made so severe that not more than 
one out of five laborers, perhaps even a smaller percentage than this, 
eould keep up. 

The tasks: were purposely made so severe that only one out 
of five could keep up. And at another place in his book he 
practically says that if you are going to install this system you 
have to lay aside sentiment; that this is a business proposi- 
tion; and the business of it is this: To bring about production 
at a lower labor cost. For instance, when these efficiency 
engineers go to a manufacturer they put it up to him like this: 
“What is the article that you manufacture costing you per 
piece?” If he says it is costing him $2, the efficiency engineer 
holds out the hope to him that he can reduce the cost to 
$1.50 or $1. 

Those who are opposing this legislation contend that they 
are opposing it in the interest of the workingmen. I do not 
believe they can sustain this assertion, for the reason that this 
system not only overspeeds the worker but in reality operates 
not to increase wages, but to reduce wages. I am going to try 
to prove this by Mr. Tayler’s own statements; not statements 
that he made to the public so that workmen would hear them, 
but the arguments that he made for the benefit of private em- 
ployers. 

When Mr. Taylor undertook to install this system in the 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. the laborers handling pig iron 
were receiving $1.15 per day and were handling between 12 
and 13 tons per man per day. After the Taylor system was 
finally installed the men were handling 48 tons per man per 
day, and the wages of the fastest workers had been increased 
to $1.85 per day. Thus it will be seen that before the installa- 
tion of the Taylor system laborers were receiving 8.8 cents per 
ton for handling pig iron and after it was installed they were 
receiving 3.8 cents per ton. Mr. Taylor relates that when he 
started in at the Bethlehem plant the workmen were turning 
out four or five castings of a certain type per day, receiving 
therefor 50 cents each, and that he succeeded in speeding up 
the men to a point where they turned out from 8 to 10 castings 
a day. The price was then reduced from 50 cents te 25 cents 
per easting. The Taylor system increases the earnings of 
some of the fastest workers, at least to start. with, but it re- 
duces wages in that it reduces the pay of the workman per 
piece. In the same proportion that it reduces the labor cost 
it increases dividends, which makes it attractive to some, but 
not all, employers. Let the proponents of the Taylor system 
claim for it that it increases dividends, but let them admit 
that it destroys man. 

The more the workingmen of the Nation investigate the 
Taylor system, the more they analyze the motives back of its 
introduction, the stronger their opposition to it becomes. In 
fact, I have never heard of a single labor organization in the 
United States being in favor of the Taylor system. 

Since committees of this House have investigated this subject 
very thoroughly and have always reported adversely to the 
use of the stop watch in Government establishments, I trust 
the House will to-day record itself in favor of the pending 
amendment. 
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Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
mie to extend my remarks in the Recorp T include the following 
clippings from the Cieveland Leader and American Economist. 


The clippings are as follows: 


al ae- 
clared its belief in a tariff for revenue, and now when its own admin- 
istration is in power in the Union, and there is a Democratic majority 
in the Senate and in the House, and the revenues of the country are 
far short of meeting the current expenses of the Nation, the adminis- 
tration and the congressional leaders do not declare for a tariff for 
revenue, but seek the imposition upon the country of direct taxes upon 
the people. 

The great majority of the people desire the protection of our indus 
tries to an extent that, while it will not create monopolies, it will save 
our industrial classes from having the products of their labor driven 
out of our own markets by the outputs of cheap foreign labor, and the 
great majority of the voters of the Democratic ticket desire that same 
policy carried out. 

This can be done by wise tariff legislation. This can be done and 
as the Democratic Party has ever declared they should be provided 
through the tariff. The Democratic Party has had handicaps enough 
pleeed upon it by this administration not to desire any more failures 
to redeem party pledges, and if the Congress does adjourn without keep 
ng this line-time and well-thought pledge of the Democratic Party of a 
tariff for revenue, it will add largely to the strength of its political 
ndversary. 

We call the attention of the party leaders to the following statistics 
as to imports: 

The first 19 weeks of 1913, under a Republican tariff law, there were 
imports at the port of New York to the value of $377,080,235. During 
the first 19 weeks of 1914, under the Democratic tariff law, the im- 
ports amounted to the value of $390,419,675 at the same port. 

During the first 19 weeks of 1915, with war on every ocean and 
upon every continent save our own, with imports cut off by war opera- 
tions and vessels obtained with great difficulty, New York port imports 
were $365,241,304, or but $25,000,000 less value than in the prior year. 
Now, mark the first 19 weeks of 1916, with vessels scarcer than ever 
before, with freight rates for ocean transportation enormously high, 
with blockades, seizures, and other war detriments to trade greater 
than ever, the imports at the port of New York amounted in value to 
$44,504,118. 

One hundred and seven million five hundred thousand dollars more 
than in 1913, under the Republican tariff law; $94,000,000 greater 
than under the Democratic tariff law in 1914, and $119,000,000 greater 
than under the Democratic tariff law in 1915! Do the Democratic 
leaders recall the warnings of Secretary Rediield as to ‘‘dumping”’ of 
outputs of foreign countries in this Republic? 

Ibo they realize what is certain to happen in the way of such “ dump- 
ing” when peace comes and every product and output of European 
and Asiatic countries seek our markets, to be sold at any price to raise 
cash for the people abroad ? 

Do they comprehend how small that $484,000,000 of imports at New 
York this year will seem when the commercial fleets of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, Greece, China, and Japan, after 
the war closes, will be loaded to the Plimsoll line with cargoes bound to 
the markets of the United States to enter under a Democratic tariff 
law, which fails to raise the Nation’s revenues by hundreds of millions 
of dollars? 

Do they think what the effect of such “ dumping” will have upon the 
profits of our manufacturers, the gains of our agriculturists, the wages 
of our millions of working people? 

Why not, then, do what the Democratic Party has agreed to do, 
viz: Raise the Nation’s revenues through the tariff, and thus at the 
same time protect our people from the ruinous competition of cheap 
foreign labor, from the forced sales of the products and outputs of 
bankrupt nations of Europe and Asia in the markets of the United 
States? 

In connection with the conservation of our wealth and prosperity 
there must be considered the question of adequate and proper legal 
protection to American industries. We are a Nation of producers as 
distinguished from a nation of consumers. Our, national resources and 
conditions place us in this position and give us this advantage. The 
producers include the owners whose interests are represented by stocks 
in corporations or otherwise and by those who, as employees, perform 
the larger portion of the manual labor. Many of the latter are holders 
of corporate stock, but the large majority are not. However, all are 
interested exact!y alike. Together they are in normal times in competi- 
tion, severe even though good-natured, with the producers of other 
countries, As to many products, some of the other countries can 
produce at a lower cost than we can produce, based on the past and 
present scale of wages for labor. The labor of this country is thus 
‘rought into direct competition with the labor of other countries. It 
is well known that wages in the leading foreign countries have been 
about one-half the amount paid here for similar services, and that in 
some countries, such as China, it is many times lower. 

Many foreigners have heretofore been in competition with us fn 
selling to nonproducing countries, and they have also dumped their 
surplus stock here in times of depression, at prices even below our 
costs and sometimes below their own. The articles sold in competi- 
tion with us include large numbers of manufactured products, and also 
raw products, such as wool, cotton, fruits, etc. Many of you have 
seen lemons by the millions, grown in California, going to waste be- 
cause imported lemons were selling there at prices less than the cost 
of picking, boxing, and shipping. Most of the foreign producing 
countries have in force tariff laws that fully protect their industri 
and probably ali will hereafter have similar laws; such are the indica 


The Democratic Party, year after year for fully 40 years, has d 
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man of the Ways and Means Committee of the Honse, and these are 
the two committees of Congress that have charge of tariff and customs 
matter 

‘I thought of Chairman Roper, of the Tariff Commission, is some- 


os — 


1 that will send a shiver through the whole industrial world of 
t United States. Mr. Roper was the clerk of the Ways and Means 
Committee when the present Democratic tariff law was drawn, and the 
right-hand man of Mr. Unperwoop in drawing up its schedules. To 
him the present law is naturally a thing of beauty and, in his judgment, 
should be a joy forever. He is in accord with its rates and in harmony 
with its tariff principle. Since his service with the Ways and Means 


Committee he has been acting as First Assistant Postmaster General 
selected for the post by Mr. Burleson, who knew him to be a kindre 


soul in the way of spoils and partisanship. 

If this is a sample of what the non san tariff commission is to 
be, it is useless for the American map cturer to expect anything else 
from it than rebuff and opposition. How tnteresting it will be for the 
prod r of the United States to appear before this board and ask fer 
changes in the existing law, when the man at the head of the commis- 
sion had a large band in the framing of that law. The application of 
tl very first principles of fair play would dictate to Mr. Wilsen that 
such an appointment should not be made. If a person who has helped 
to write an antiprotection tariff law and has acted as chief executive 
officcr in beheading Republican postmasters is the White House idea 
of a nonpartisan and se eligible for such a position, what can buai- 
n expect from the work of a body made up in such manner? 


Taniry OvutT or POLITICS? 


Take the tariff out of politics—-take the sentiment out of love. (New 
York Evening Sun.) 
Ta the letters out of the alphabet. (New York Press.) 


And the mirth out of laughter. (Philadelphia Inquirer.) 


Take the oxygen out of air. (Erie (Pa.) Dispatch.) 
Take business out of business by free trade (Lyons (N. Y.) Re- 
publican.) 

Better say the present tariff put notes on much property. (Tazewell 
(Va Republican. ) 


Take the Satan out of hades, 
Take the headache out of booze, 
Take the motion out of movies, 
Take the sleepiness from snooze. 


(Lackawanna (N. Y.) Journal.) 


Ol, well; take politics out of politics. (New York Evening Sun.) 


Take the Prince of Denmark out of Hamlet. (San Francisco Chron- 
cle.) 


Take the poetry out of verse. (New York Evening Sun.) 

The American Protective Tariff League desires us to add a line to 
“Take the tariff out of politics.” Anything to oblige: “Take the P. O. 
out of pork.” (Cleveland Leader.) 

Take the people out of politics; take liberty out of government. 
(Monmouth (IL) Atlas, January 31.) 


Take the heat out of fire. (Seacaucus (N. J.) News, January 29.) 


Take daylight out of darkness. (Omro (Wis.) Herald, January 29.) 


Take the flowers out of speech. (New York Bvening Sun, Feb. 3.) 
Take the cloves out of prohibition. (Idaho Statesman.) 

Take the chat out of a movie audience. (Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) 
Press.) 


Take the lips out of kisses. (Dover (Del.) Sentirel.) 


Take the full house out of poker, 
Take the frenzy from the mob, 
Take the stroke from Willie Hoppe, 
Take the bingle from Ty Cobb. 


(Scottdale (Pa.) Independent.) 

Take the tariff? out of politics? Why, sure! by all means—if yon’re 
the chap te do it—and at the same time take the heartaches out of 
booze. (Augusta (Me.) Journal.) 

Take the air eut of rubber tires, take the gas away from glass mak- 
ing; it will shrink, it will wither, it may fail even to survive, for “‘ the 
devil tuke the himdmost"’ is a motto we must bear; we'll live it, too, 
by singer, when the free traders arrive. (Jeannette (Pa.) News.) 

Telitics and the tariff have been, are, and will be as inseparable 
as sunshine and the sun—take the sun out of sunshine! (Salisbury 
(Md.}) Tribune, Feb. 11.) . 


Take the laughter out of childhood. (Payette (Idaho) Independent, 
Feb. 10.) 


Take the “ kick’ out of whisky. (Roundup (Mont.) Record, Feb. 4.) 


Take the tariff out of politics! As well try to take the “pep” out 
of pepp (Brewster (Wash.) Herald.) 


If you want to fix the West, 
Take the salmon out the can; 
Pinchotize the timber, 
Take away from girls the tan. 
(Chinook (Wash.) Observer.) 


Take the flop out of Woodrow. (Bay Shore (L. I.) Journal.) 
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“Take the tariff out ef politics!” shont the Democratic statesmen as 
a faint hope. Yes; take the color out of the rainbow. When the 
Democracy admit that we are right and they are wrong, let us enact 
a protective tariff and quit tampering with it. The tariff will be out 
of politics, but not until then. (Batavia (Ohio) Courier.) 
Take free trade from Democracy—if you can. (A Harmon (lIll.) 
correspondent.) 
Take Hiram from the Johnsonites, 
Take Teddy from the Progs, 
Take the tariff out of politics, 
And the world will slip its cogs. 


(Sanger (Cal.) News.) 

Take the devil out of all of us and there will be less room for pain. 
(Carmi (Il1.) Convincer, February.) 

Take the tariff out of politics?—with ease! Take the wind out of 
Tornado and the water out of seas; take the light out of sunshine and 
the cold out of freeze. 

Take the tariff out of politics?—for sure! Take safe out of safety 
and healing out of cure; take stable out of stability—no nation will 
endure. (Chesterton (Md.) Enterprise.) 


Take the value out of money, 
Take the sting out of bees, 

Take the sweetness out of honey, 
Take the timber out of trees. 


(Newport (N. H.) Champion.) 
The talk of taking the tariff out of politics is the same as asking for 
taxation without representation. (World’s Work.) 
While there is a great endeavor to take the tariff out of politics, 
why does not some statesman take politics out of the tariff’ (Bay 
City (Mich.) National Farmer.) 


Take the tariff out of politics? Take the hugs and kisses out ef 
spooning. (Marion (Ill.) anonymous correspondent.) 


Take the substance out of flour and the sweetness out of sugar. 
(Trenton (Mich.) Times.) 


Take the stars from the field of Old Glory. (Huntingburg (Ind.) 
Independent.) 


Take the value out of money, 
Take the pleasure out of fun, 
Take the sweetness out of honey, 
Take—Oh, what’s the use? It can’t be done. 


(Plymouth (Mass,) News, Mar. 24.) 


Take the 1 out of 100. (Milwaukee Sentinel.) 


Take the lesson from the learner, 
Take the writing from the clerk; 

Take the earnings from the earner, 
And the worker from his work. 


(Gladstone (Mich.) Delta.) 
Take the tariff out of politics? Why not take “e” out of alphabet 
or laughter out of childhood? (Ashtabula ,Ohio) Star.) 


Take the tariff out ef politics, 
Take the moisture ont of rain; 

Take the colors from the rainbow, 
Take the kernel out of grain. 


(Brookfield (Mo.) Gazette.) 


Take the tariff out of politics? Not till we have absolute free 
trade. (Unien (N. ¥.) Union-Endicott News.) 


Take the raindrops out of showers, 
Take the fragrance out of flowers. 


(Ord (Nebr.) Quiz.) 


Take the tariff out of politics? It is a cry born of forlorn hope. It 
is as feasible as to try to take the lye out of soft soap. (Tahlequah 
(Okla.) Sun.) 


Or take the Bulli ont of Bull Moose. 


(Grand Rapids (Mich.) Uer- 
ald.) 


Take the stars and —- out of our flag. ‘Take hope ont of life. 
(American Economist reader.) 


“Take the tariff out of politics,” says the New York Sun. Take the 
angel out of heaven; take the cooing from the dove; take the warble 
from the birdlet; take religion out of love. (Elkton (Mich.) Review 


They can’t take the tariff out of politics, but they can take it ont of 
the hands of the free-trade tariff tinkers. (Kansas City (Mo.) Liberal 
News.) 


The differences of opinion and conviction which put the tariff ques- 
tion into politics are not differences as to facts, but as to the interpre 
tation of facts. Hence the fallacy of “ taking the tariff qnestion out 
ef politics ” by creating a mere statistical board, bureau, or commission 
(Muncie (Ind.) National Republican.; 


Take disaster from our labor and industries without the reestablish 
ment of a high protective tariff. (Breaux Bridge (La.) Advance.) 
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Irom out the heart of man 
For the Demys, in their foolishne 
Will make trade free if th ean ) SOT LIK 
(Columbus (Ohio) Saturday Monitor After referring to the fact that the Republican | 
a in the hands of Borers PENROSE, Murray Crane, William Barn¢ 
Root. and other leaders ! Poo ate 1 Roosevelt of the 1 
What About the Progressives? years ago, Mr. Heney in his telegram to the President say 
‘““Under the circumstances L an not f ov Theodore Roose, 
a aca into the Republican Party while !t is controlled these me Ii 
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Yake the tariff out of politics! You might as well try to take 
bung out of bungie (Decorah (Iowa) Republican.) 
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loyally and vigorously supported him ca ! 
then would have represented the basic princip'e upon whi tt : 
gressive Party was founded. 

“To my mind the nomination of Mr. Hug sh r 
of political corruption which wa o -_ t 
Republican national committee four years ago, under 
men I have named. For that reason I[ I te 
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T T ’ y mr 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 
OF KANSAS, 
Personally, I shall not vote for any Re lidate f 
Ix tHe House or Representatives. hereafter as long as the corrupt contro! of the nominatir 
the Republican Party is thus permitted to continue in 
Mr. Heney then expresses his hearty approval! of the W 
tration as follows: 
“ Please permit me also at this time to offer my h 
of your administration toward Mexico. It seems to 
consistently and amid great difficulties and discourage 
treat that unfortunate neighbor ng nation with that pa 
| YT 


Wednesday, July 5, 1916 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the recent contest at the 
Chieago conventions between the Progressive and the Republi- 
can Parties is not a personal affair of mine, but a short state- 
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ment of facts in relation to what happened before, ° the time, | bearance which one powerful and enlightened nation ou th 
1 what | hap} l . be tl hile. LR , | toward a much less powerful and a much less enlightened t 

and what has happened since may be worth while so oose- | patriotic citizen can fail to pray that we shall be delivered 
: velt declined the nomination of his party for Pr eaident although | necessity of entering into a war with the distracted peop 





Mexico. 

“Your temperate, restrained but lofty, exercise of the p 
weapons of diplomacy have kept this ountry safely out 
struggle in Europe without any sa e of Ar 
and you have wrung the most fopere int 
foreign rulers while steadfa I nt 
safety of the United States 


he was a candidate and afterwards indorsed Judge Hughes, the 

tepublican nominee, urging at the same time the delivery, bag 
and baggage, the rank and file of the Progressives, for the sole 
purpose to “beat Wilson.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is a personality of strong emotions and deep- 
anchored prejudices. He hates President Wilson, and the cause 
for that passion is the basis of his desire and purpose to “ beat 
Wilson.” It is largely a personal matter with him. The reason 
has been an open secret in Washington for months, and the 
story, briefly told, is as follows: 


AS TO OTHER ACCOMPLISH ME> 


The legislative accomplishments of your iministra 
a record little short of marvelous In three short yea! 
tration has wrested the financial control from Wall Su 
it with the — thus rendering t 
manipulation practically impossible 

‘You have prov ‘ded an income ta f iL 
the burdens of government where they 
be borne. You are providing 
cated by the national Prog 


1 


When Mr. Rooseveit was President, to use his own words, he *‘ took 
Panama,” desired by the United States for a route for the canal, which 
up to that time, was a part of the an of Colombia. When Mr. Wil 
son became President, through his then Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
the claims and grievances of Colombia were given a hearing, resulting in 
the Colombian treaty, which looks toward a friendly settlement of 
our differences and compensation to Colombia for the aforesaid “ taking 
of Panama.” The point with Mr. Roosevelt is, that any compensation 
- Colombia would be the acknowledgment of mistreatment of Colombia 

him. Mr. Roosevelt believes this would be a personal reflection on 
t m and his acts while President. 
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‘I might also speak of other im] ! 
trade commission flaw, the Clayton Antitrust Act, ft! 
expansion act, the industrial employs irbitration 
of the parcel-post system, the driving of tl 
Washington, th onsummation of a nstitut 
ing for the“election of United States Senators b ) 
of other important legislation, for which th ntr 
TT. to you and your administration 

‘I trust you will feel free to call upon m telegra 
“to aid in any way that I in in 3 I t t 
fn November.” 


There are hundreds of thousands of Progressives who will 

; not follow Mr. Roosevelt in his efforts to “beat Wilson.” The 
newspapers of the country are, in most instances, anti-Demo- 

cratic, and print conspicuously items telling of leading Progres- 

sives who express their intention of supporting Judge Hughes, 

but which do not print items concerning other leading Pro- 

gressives who prefer President Wilson. Just what the rank 

and file of the Progressive Party will do when it comes to 

voting for President, if that is in any way indicated by the 

division among their leaders, is a very two-sided matter, 


From the Washington P Ju i, 191¢ 


TURNS AGAINST HUGHES—ACTING M 38 CHAIRMA i 
INDORSEMBNT—DELDGATES NO ct LTED 
‘““ATTEMPL TO DELIVER PAT! OQ REPUBLI 
FRONT,” HP ASSERT I 
ACTION OF THE LPAI 





as . y 
shown by the following articles appearing in the Baltimore Matthew Hale, of B acting chairt e Pi 
Sun and the Washington Post: eommittee, made pub to-day a statement to delegat 
E {From the Baltimore Sun. July 3, 1916 or ae ee -4 naan x tan pot 
F QUIT T. BR. FOR WILSON—-MANY FORMER PROGRESSIVE LEADERS REFUSB ee ae chaira he ae ¢ t 
PS TO FOLLOW COLONEL INTO G. 0. P.—FRANCIS J. HENBY THE LATEST— | Mr. Hale said the indorsement was with 
ONE-TIME BULL MOOSE CANDIDATE FOR SBNATR PRAISES PRESIDE | gates or the State organizations, and 
POLICIES AND PLBDGES SUP! | authority. He asserted that neithe 
, : i members of the State reanizations 
WASHINGTON, July 2. | publican candid was il 
One by one the militant and thoroughly independent leaders of the . 
? late Progressive Party are coming out for President Wilson, and are CALLS 
serving notice upon Theodore Roosevelt and Charles BE. Haghes that In Alabam: Michigan, Né 
E they will not be delivered into the hands of the men who have domt- | clar: d, oeither delegates to the con 
nated the Republican organization since 1912 expressed opposition to indorsing t! 
Raymond Robbins, chairman of the Progressive convention at In closing his statement, h rid 
3% Chk ago; John M. Parker, vice presidential nominee of that convention ; “An attempt by a small group « t 
: Gainbridge Colby, who placed Roosevelt in nomination; Roscoe G.| Party organization to the Repu i ! 


Fertich, one of the Bull Moose founders in Indiana; J. A. H. Hopkins, | violates one of the most fundamenta 
State chairman of the Progressive organization in New Jersey; and}! Party is an affront to the t 
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REPUDIATED IN MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, Micu., July 7. 

At a meeting of the State central committee of the National Pro- 
gressive Party here this afternoon, the action of the national com- 
mittee in indorsing Charles Eb. Hughes was repudiated. The commit- 
tee declared for the perpetuation of the party and the entering of 
complete State and local tickets in the coming campaign. The recom- 
mendation contained a letter from George W. Perkins that Republican 
clubs be formed among the Progressives and was unanimously rejected. 

This is indicative of what is happening all over the country, 
though seldom mentioned by anti-Wilson newspapers. 


The Possibilities of a National University in the Capital. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rATSRBICR "H. 


OF MICHIGAN, 


HON. KELLEY, 


IN roe Howvsre or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 8, 1916. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, [ include an address of 
Hon. S. D. Fess delivered in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, before the National Educational Association in annual 
session, July 7, 1916. The address is as follows: 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY IN THE CAPITAL. 
[Address of S. D. Fress in Madison Square Garden, New York, before 

the National Educational Association in annual session, July 7, 

1916.) 

Mr. President, fellow teachers, ladies, and gentlemen, I aim 
here not upon my own invitation to discuss a theme not of my 
own choosing. I come in response to an invitation of your 
committee to discuss the possibilities of a national university 
in the Capital. I very much dislike to absent myself from the 
House during an important discussion such as we have before 
the country to-day. However, being assured that I would be 
here permitted to address a wider constituency from this plat- 
form than I would in the House, I accepted the invitation. 

There are three measures before the country, all with peculiar 
interest to the educators, which have won my heartiest approval 
and active energies, 

‘rhe first is the national archives building. It may be a 
shock to you to know that ours is the only country of signifi- 
cance that has pe “hall of records” to house our valuable 
documents. The documentary evidences of millions of our 
property are scattered throughout the city, stored in garrets and 
cellars of buildings owned or rented by the Government. 

On June 8 of this year I called the country’s attention to 
this situation. I also printed a list of over 230 fires since 1873 
in public buildings in the Capital. I also printed a list of fires 
resulting in total destruction of valuable documents. I also 
printed a history of the 50 years’ attempt to induce the Govern- 
ment to erect a fireproof archives building. 

You will be greatly pleased to learn that the Congress has 
taken action, and all the preliminary steps have -now been 
taken to insure a fireproof structure at a limit of cost of 
$2,000,000 for the building. This is a real triumph. 

Another measure in which I am profoundly interested is the 
proposed Federal aid to vocational education. This phase of 
education has received much attention in this convention. I am 
sure you who heard Secretary Redfield must have been im- 
pressed with the importance from a national point of view. 

I can now merely say that as a member of the President's 
Vocational Commission, having sat for three months listening 
to experts representing every phase of the question, after 
which having made what I think is the most voluminous re- 
port ever made upon the subject, I am deeply interested in the 
passage of the bill we proposed, and which was simultaneously 
introduced in the Senate and House, and known to the coustry 
as the Smith-Hughes bill. 

It was unanimously approved by the Education Committee 
of each branch of Congress, but owing to the pressure of 
public matters could not be reached in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. 

At the opening of this present Congress it was again intro- 
duced and agein reported and now awaits its turn upon the 
calendar. I feel safe in saying to you here and now that its 
passage this session is expected. But the matter which T came 
to discuss is the national university proposition, which for the 
first time in the history of the country was unanimously re- 
ported from the committee, both Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 
Congresses, It is new on the calendar awaiting action. 
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Among the many surprises to grow out of this the world’s 
greatest conflict now raging in Europe is the resourcefulness ot 
the German scholar. It is not too much to say that the Ger- 
man scientist in the laboratory is doing as much if not more 
than the German soldier in the field. His fertility in finding 
substitute for the supplies cut off by the embargoes is the stand 
ing wonder of the world. 

An investigation will show that most of these discoveries em: 
nate from the laboratories of universities, especially from Ber 
lin. 

This institution, perhaps the world’s greatest research center, 
was the outgrowth of a dictum of the head of the German 


nation, At the close of the Napoleonic wars, when Prussia was 


reduced in her material as well as political integrity, the King 
caused the establishment of a national research institution at 
Berlin to retrieve by intellectual endeavor what had been lost 
by warfare. From modest beginning there has grown up this 
institution with a group of investigators whose service to sci- 
ence is now displayed in the stress of war. 

There is no country in the world with the possibilities of 
scholarship in the fields of research equal to ours. Washington 
already is a center of research workers. Each department is 
a laboratory for investigation. Here with the marvelous facili- 
ties of laboratory and library equipment greater than those of 
all the colleges and universities in the country outside of the 
Capital, could be gathered the greatest group of head masters 
in research, with the largest collection of special students in the 
world. Washington must not only be made the center for the 
special research for American scholars, but for the scholars of 
other countries. The national university is designed to make 
available this rare equipment for the special research worker. 
It looks to an organization to which application can be made 
for such work with as little red tape as college entrance else 
where requires. The recent passage of the bill for an archives 
building here in Washington to house all the valuable govern 
mental documents should be but one item in the plan for re- 
search. No better time could be chosen for the establishment 
of the world’s greatest university than now, when war with its 
disorganizing elements calls for rehabilitation through the en- 
listment of the scholars of our day. The country ought to make 
possible the realization of this dream of Gen. Washington and 
the list of public men and associations indorsing such a con- 
summation. It is but adding the finishing touch to our magnifi- 
cent educational system, 

Popular education lies at the foundation of our democratic 
system of government. To supply it must largely rest with the 
Stntes. Marked advancement has been made in this field. 
Illiteracy is being rapidly banished. Vocational training is 
receiving attention. 

Higher education is also well cared for in colleges, uni 
versities, and technical schools. Almost every State has its 
system of State normal schools for the training of teachers. 
Most of them have the State university, primarily for agri 
eultural and mechanical training, but in later years the modern 
State university, answering to wider demands which does gradu 
ate work. There are nearly 500 colleges, private and denomi 
national, within the boundaries of the United States. Among 
these there are a few heavily endowed institutions which do 
graduate work, in addition to the regular college work. 

Notwithstanding the galaxy of American higher educations! 
institutions, its colleges, universities, and technical schools, 
many of which stand very high educationally, the country docs 
not have a university in the true sense. In every institution. 
however good, the chief work, the mass of students, the large 
proportion of teaching force, the major use of laboratories, etc 
are devoted to undergraduate work, to college rather than uni- 
versity work. We have no single institution devoted to tl: 
sort and degree of work chiefly done by the Berlin University. 
Johns Hopkins comes the nearest to it. Such an institution 
as is here proposed would complete our system of education 
by utilizing the vast resources here in the capital for the 
special research of the expert investigator. The recent dis 
coveries of Dr. Rittman in the Bureau of Mines are direct!) 
to the point. This is but a suggestion of what may be done. 

The proposal here is to materialize the ambition of the 
founder of the Nation. 

Washington made a national university a specific item of 
recommendation at different times in his messages to Congress. 


| He communicated his views in writing to such men as Ran- 


dolph, Hamilton, and Jefferson, members of his Cabinet. He 
made specific recommendations to State officials of Virginis, 
including Gov. Brooke, in 1795; he solemnly urged it in his 
Farewell Address in 1796, and in the same year he communi- 
eated his wish to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
even going so far as to indicate his willingness to set aside a 
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fund for its establishment and to specify the probable site of | disseminate knowledg 
the plant. | power to fi d what is 
Before his death he had the indorsement of most public men,; Such an tnstitutio 
inside and outside of the two Houses of Congress, In 1799 his | the hundreds of instituti 
will contained a bequest of 50 shares ($500 each f Potomac | ment them, as it will 
stock for the beginning. | students seeking the 
His scheme was most heartily indorsed in official pacit vy jening t 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Mo e, | collective 
J. Q. Adams, and Andrew Jackson. Jefferson, one of the coun- | without we 
try’s earliest patrons of education, even went to the extent of It will } 


proposing to Gen. Washington the transplanting of a European | the ser 
college, faculty and all, as an early step ‘in the enterprise institution. It 
The appearance near the forties of sectional differences and | they pass 1 


the expression of the fear of too much centralization caused the | field of exp 
friends of the enterprise to rest. In the forties and fifties much | who may be de 
talk and some efforts were active in building such an institution look toward ji Tt will ti 
at Albany, N. Y. The Civil War further shut out interest in the | dents from Berlin, Paris, Oxt 
Washington project. | te 

Interest was finally revived in 1869 by John W. Hoyt, who had Not onlv this , 
made a tour of careful inspection of the European institutions | metropolitar tronized bx 
of higher learning. The merits of Commissioner Hoyt’s efforts | Furopean student aan ice 
lie in his effective work in creating a favorable impression | sive cou — sacs TY 
among educators in the country. The results of his propaganda | America for tl { 0 vears ar 
were noticed in the interest of the National Teachers’ Asso-| There can 
ciation. At its annual meeting in 1869, held at Trenton, N. J., | university upon scholarshiy 


the association adopted a resolution offered by A. J. Rickoff, of | long ago had come to be one of t 
Ohio, committing the association to the project. It also ap-|of the earth. Here are assembled the 
pointed a committee of 35, representing all pafts of the Union | tions in the way of scientit material 








and all the liberal as well as business professions, and upon | world Here the various depart 
which appear the names of Rickoff, of Ohio, and Wickersham, | tion, headed by the world's best expert } 
of Pennsylvania. From that day to this, this great association | trained workers, with separate laboratori« 
has stood committed to the consummation of the great under- | facilities, run up into the hundred Het Is 
taking. Of all its many great heads not one has rendered more | 34 associations devoted to the ve atic f tr 
valiant service than its recent head, President Swain of Swarth- | spheres. At least that numb 
more College. gress. These make Washington attracti\ 
It was largely through this body, ably seconded by nu countries. Many of the societies that 
great scholars in college and university circles, that there hold their annual meetings at the Capital 
won support of such men as Senator Charles Sumner, T. O. If anyone should doul he wisd 
White, J. W. Paterson, M. H. Carpenter, J. J. Ingalls, W. B.| such an institution upon the ground tl 
Allison, L. Q. C. Lamar, A. H. Garland, and many others. | upon the ground of expense, or 
. Through the influence of these men a bill was introduced in| other ground, a complete answer is the S ! 
both Houses of Congress in 1872. By this time the propaganda | This institution, established in 1840, with $500,000 
was winning the support of most of the college heads of the | has proved itself to be one of the mos 
country. One very important exception was President Charles | vancement of knowledge. To-day it is well hous 
W. Eliot. In 1873 President Grant made the university propo- | worth at least as much as the original gift, and it 
sition an item of favorable recommendation in his annual mes- | lated collections of books and manuscripts by th 
sage. The National Education Association continued by resolu- | of Government exchange, ith slight cost to 
: tion and addresses to keep the matter before the public. Presi- | amount beyond the original gift. Besides this, he 
j dent Hayes indorsed the project in 1878. L. Q. C. Lamar, Sec-| men as Henry, Baird, Powell, Neweomb, Goode, 1 
3 retary of the Interior under Cleveland, called the attention of | others, have grown up these rare agencies of 
; the country to the neglect in his report to the President. In] useful knowledge. Here telegraphy was | 
1890 the Senate created a special standing committee, to be} turned over to the Government. Research on th 


known as the National University Committee, which is still in 
existence, although quite dormant. The National Association 
of State University Presidents, representing all the State uni- 
versities of the Nation, is also another significant association 
backing the movement. ; 
Looking over the activities working for this consummation, | ment Fish Commission, now so important as : 
one is bewildered over the fact that {n the face of it all there is | experts attempting to supply needed food fro 


i 


mate, meteorology, etc., was conducted by these |i 

ence and was finally allowed to grow unde! Cl 

cies into the present Weather Bureau. Under tl 

Prof. Baird investigations of life in the au, with sy] 
tion to fish purely in a scientific interest, ; v into the G 





nothing accomplished by the Government. ocean waters. Other important governmental agen 
Note the factors: beginnings here. The Congressional Library, A 
1. Urged by Washington. est collection of books, housed {tn the world’s most |! 
2. Seconded by at least 10 of his successors. building, was started in the same way by the s 
3. Supported by at least half a dozen Justices of the Supreme In view of such results flowing from this singk 
Court, including Chief Justices Jay, Rutledge, Marshall, and | ment, we ask, What is the possibility of a nat I 
Chase, | under a similar management with means multiplie 
4. Formally recommended by at least 20 Cabinet ministers, | unlimited? Even to-day there exists in the Ca: 
among them the most brilliant lights of our Nation. | sity, only awaiting organization, housing, and re l 
. 5. Formal support by the heads of both the Army and Navy. | Probably in no one place in the world is there such a | 
6. Enthusiastic advocacy of the heads of at least 400 colleges | numerous aggregation of material for laborator: 


and universities. 


Washington. No university could gather such laborat: 


7. Almost unanimous indorsement of both the scholars and | cilities. 
learned associations of the country. | The bill provides that there shall be established i: 
8. Advocacy by the leading clergymen of the country, trict of Columbia an institution of higher learning, to be 
x 9. Advocacy by the public-school men and women in the | as the National University of the United States 
i country. Its purpose is to promote the advancement of science, pu 
J 10. Support of various women’s organizations of the land. applied, and of the liberal and fine arts by origin: ( 
11. Warm support at different times of the Senate as a body. | tion and research and such other means as may 
This array of advocates would seem enough to enact any law | Furthermore, to train men and women for posts « 
that had an element of merit in it. ity in the public and private service of State and Nati 
This support is based upon the following facts: to cooperate with the scientific departments of the Federal | 


What we need in Washington is an institution not so much | ernment and with the various colleges and universiti: 
to multiply scholars as to develop scholarship; not to teach | and private, throughout the country. This last | 
learners, but to produce research workers; not so much to! of the most important. 
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Located in the various parts of the city are museums, 
bureaus, observatories, exchanges, laboratories, etc., the equal of 
any one of which in richness of material is not to be found in 
any other place in the country, The Agricultural Department 
alone is a good example, Here in one department of investigation 
are found: (a) The Weather Bureau, with almost a score 
of experts at work; (b) the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
with over a dozen experts; (¢c) the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
With nearly 40 experts; (d) the Forest Service, with about 30 
experts; (e) the Bureau of Chemistry, with at least 35 experts; 
(f) the Bureau of Soils, with 7 experts; (g) the Bureau of 
Entomology, with more than a dozen experts; (h) the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, with a half dozen experts; besides from 
6 to 15 experts in charge of separate Bureaus of Accounts 
and Disbursements, Publications, Statistics, Library, Experi- 
ment Statigns, and Public Roads. This last is the youngest of 
many research foundations here in the Capital which fitly rep- 
resent the scientific operations of the Government. There is 
scarcely a single field of expert investigation that is not well 
worked here, and by the world’s greatest experts, and with the 
highest results. The annual reports of these various bureaus 
that number in the hundreds would make a library. The mone- 
tary value represented will reach into the millions of dollars. 
‘To operate them requires about five millions a year. The ex- 
perts employed and those elsewhere affiliated with the work 
here will number into the hundreds. 

The new discoveries announced from time to time are world- 
wide in import, and some of them revolutionize scientific knowl- 
edge. Air navigation was solved by governmental investiga- 
tion. The Panama Canal was made possible by governmental 
engineering skill. Yellow fever was annihilated by a Govern- 
ment expert. Probably more useful applications of scientific 
knowledge have been perfected in Washington than in any other 
place in the world. 

‘The easy possibility of utilizing these unequaled resources 
for stimulating wide-awake students is the chief and immediate 
ground for the proposed institution. 

It is to be a graduate institution. 

The ultimate authority in the government of the institution is 
vested in a board of trustees appointed by the President of the 
United States; but this board must consult and consider the 
counsel and advice of a national advisory council, consisting of 
one representative from each State in the Union, this repre- 
sentative to be the president of the State university in those 
States In which there is a State university, and in those States 
where no such institution exists a person to be appointed by the 
governor of the State. This form of organization secures two 
great advantages. It secures the efficiency, economy, prompt- 
ness, and vigor of administration characteristic of a small 
board vested with full authority to act. 

The institution is authorized to accept gifts and donations of 
money or property from any private citizen or public body, pro- 
vided these gifts be given with no conditions attached for the 
general purposes of the university.. This university will have 
an organie affiliation with educational institutions of other 
countries by which we will have the exchange of professorships. 
It would be difficult to estimate the influence upon a better un- 
derstanding and relationship with all countries of ideas as an 
organization of this sort located at the Capital of the Nation. 
It would be a far greater insurance against world warfare than 
battleships. Now, when Europe is in the throes of war and all edu- 
cation is at a standstill, is the time to establish this institution. 

It goes without saying that such an institution must be free 
from all characteristics that dominate modern college life. Mod- 
ern athletics, college spirit, and the consequent police disciplin- 
ary features, all proper in their places, will have no place here. 
Even degrees are not to be sought. 

In this beautiful Capital of the Nation, with the galaxy of 
great buildings, housing such treasures of art and science, with 
its many associations, representing great learning, the significant 
item of world meaning, the crown of it all is lacking—a national 
university. 

If the Government would make good the $25,000, the gift of 
the father of the country for this purpose, it would materialize 
now 2a sum sufficient to provide not only the necessary adminis- 
tration building but an endowment sufficient to care for all the 
future needs. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars at 6 per cent com- 
pound interest from 1799 to 1916 would amount to over $24,- 
000,000. If we add to this such gifts as may be offered by 
benefactors, the endowment can be placed easily in the $100,- 
000,000 mark. 

The bill carries an initial appropriation of $500,000. The 
organization and location of buildings will be left to the board 
of control. The committee believes such an institution is de- 
manded in the interest of learning by the highest dignity and 


welfare of the Nation and the honor of the founder of the Re- 
public, who urgently recommended it, and which has been 
strongly urged by many other distinguished Americans. 





The Democratie Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or Represenrarives, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, under the rule adopted by 
the Democratic majority I have not been permitted to offer two 
amendments to this bill of great importance to the people of 
Massachuseits. The amendments are as follows: 

On page 26, line 25, after the word “fourth,” insert the words 
* cooperative bank or’’; and on page 27, line 18, after the word “* tenth,” 
strike out the word ‘“ farmers’.” 

The object of this first amendment is to exempt from the 
corporation-income tax the cooperative banks of Massachusetts 
and other New England States which combine the saving 
features of the mutual savings banks and the loan features of 
the domestic building and loan associations, both of which are 
exempt from tax under the provisions of this bill. In these 
banks there are deposited many millions of dollars of the savings 
of our working people, and through their agency thousands of 
laboring men have been able to own their own homes. The 
object of the second amendment is to put all mutual fire insur- 
ance companies on a par with farmers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies, which are exempted from tax by the bill. There is 
every reason why these banks and insurance companies should 
enjoy the same exemption that is granted to similar institu- 
tions. The fact that they are omitted from the list of exemptions 
is only another evidence of the unfair and sectional character 
of Democratic revenue legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, attention has already been called to the arbi- 

trary procedure adopted by the Democratic majority under 
which we are forced to vote either for or against this omnibus 
bill as a whole with no opportunity for a record vote on a 
number of separate and distinct propositions. For instance, I 
am in favor of the repeal of the unnecessary stamp taxes, which 
never should have been imposed, and against the extension of 
which we Republicans voted at the commencement of the present 
session. Moreover, in common with Republicans generally, I 
am in favor of an excise tax on the manufacture of munitions of 
war to meet in part at least the cost of national preparedness. 
A separate bill for this purpose should have been reported and 
passed as soon as possible after the outbreak of the European 
war instead of being incorporated in a general revenue measure 
at this late day, when the revenue that can be derived from it 
is bound to be a steadily diminishing factor. 
_1I am also in favor of the Republican principle of a tariff 
commission. A separate bill for this purpose has been pending 
since the commencement of the present session and should 
have been passed months ago, so that the tariff might have 
been intelligently revised with a view to obtaining the greatest 
possible revenue from import duties levied on commodities 
coming into competition with American production. If this had 
been done, a sufficient rate of duty might have been imposed 
upon foreign dyestuffs to insure the establishment of the dye- 
stuff industry in the United States instead of the totally in- 
adequate duties provided for in Title V of this bill, which will 
simply prove an expense and annoyance to our manufacturers, 
with no resulting good to anyone. Moreover, an increase of 
tariff duties with a view to safeguard our own industries 
against undue foreign competition after the close of the present 
European war would not only have resulted in the collection 
of a very large amount of revenue from foreign producers seek- 
ing to enter the rich American market, but would also render 
unnecessary the ridiculous antidumping features of this Dill 
as well as the imposition of a Federal inheritance tax, a form 
of taxation which ought to be left to the States and never 
resorted to by the National Government except in times of 
great emergency. 

The same thing is true, Although to a lesser degree, of the 
income tax. The existing tax on individual incomes was 
deliberately imposed as a substitute for tariff duties “in or- 
der,” as our Democratic President sardonically remarked, “ that 
our manufacturers might feel the spur of foreign competition.” 
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The doubling of the tax provided for in this bill is rendered 
necessary by the admitted failure of the Underwood free-trade 
tariff law to yield sufficient revenue to run the Government, 
combined with the reckless, pork-barrel legislation of the pres 
ent Congress. 

I sometimes wonder how much longer the people of the great 
States of the North are going to stand the placing of practically 
the entire burden of Federal taxation upon the shoulders of 
their people and of the continual looting of the Federal Treas- 
ury for the benefit of the States of the South. As has already 
been so ably pointed out, four States, of which the State I have 
the honor in part to represent is one, will be obliged to pay 
three-quarters of all the revenue that will be raised under the 
income, corporation, and inheritance tax provisions of this bill 
in order that the money wrung from their people may be squan- 
dered on unnavigable streams and unnecessary public buildings 
in the Southern States. Raise the national revenue so far as 
“an be by the American system of tariff duties on luxuries and 
articles coming into competition with American labor, and the 


balance by an equitable system of internal taxation, and spend | 


the money thus raised for objects really necessary for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the people of the whole 
country, and Massachusetts will cheerfully pay its share. 

While this bill apparently has some good features cleverly 
inserted to attract Republican votes and to deceive the people, 
most of these prove on investigation to be a delusion and a 
snare. What little of good there may be in it is more than 
counterbalanced by the evils of continuing an unjust and unnec- 
essary system of Federal taxation, which I believe will at the 
election in November be repudiated by the American people. 
As one of their Representatives I shall vote for a motion to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways and Means, with 
instructions to bring in a proper and equitable revenue meas- 
ure; and if that motion does not prevail, I shall be compelled 
to vote against the bill. 


Maintenance of Families of National Guardsmen Should be 


a Contract Duty of the Government, Not a Charity. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OF OHIO, 
In true House or Represenrarives. 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of 
the unanimous consent granted to all Members, whether on the 
Military Committee or not, to print their remarks in the Recorp 


on the pending bill (H. R. 16784) to provide for the mainte- | 
nance of the families and others dependent upon soldiers of the | 


National Guard drafted into the service of the United States, I 
desire to put on record my most unequivocal approval of this 
measure. Its passage will create a contractual relation between 
the Government and the men it has called to the colors, binding 
alike upon all. It is not a charity; it is not perhaps a necessity 
on the part of the Government. It is simply a mutual contract 


for military service on the one hand and family care and mainte- | 


nance on the other. 


Already a just and patriotic people all over our broad land, | 


through the churches, friendly societies, and many other sys- 
tematically organized charities, are actively engaged in prepar- 
ing to take care of the needy families and other dependents who 
have by the exigencies of war, over which they have no control, 
been suddenly deprived of their breadwinners. Gladly and 
willingly have a generous people undertaken this task. 

But, after all, there being no legal obligation, it is at best only 


a charity liable to be withdrawn at any time upon adverse | 


change in public sentiment. 

There is also something in the acceptance of charity which 
causes hesitancy and regret on the part of thoroughly inde- 
pendent spirits, such as the families of our volunteer soldiers 
usually are and have a right to be. 

The justly proud and faithful wife and mother hesitates long. 


hesitates sometimes until the larder is actually empty and the | 


children ery for bread before seeking alms or even letting her 
needs be known to her charitably inclined neighbors. 

Pass this bill and she ceases to depend upon charity ; the Goy- 
ernment becomes her debtor, and its check in payment can be 
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accepted by her without any feeling vhit 
ul with the same independent spirit in whic 
|} princely salaries paid to us as Members of the Hous 


| contract with the same Government she ful ~ l 
tribution a brave young soldier to the Goverm 
all in all to her, while we, for a much larger pay nt to. 
is given her in this bill, furnish—well, some ot 
think, some work in the committee rooms, some, crowded ¢ 
desirable committee work, sit around in the House and lis 
| like bumps on a log, and others go to the ball games or hon 
look after their political fences. Something is said in criticis 
of the large expense incident to t passage of this bill. A 
Wars are costly. But a glance at the fabulous apprepriat . 
made and further expected to be made by this Congress i 
preparation for possible future wan which, many think, m 
never occur, will suggest to thoughtful Members oth 
better places for the exercise of economy on the part of ; 
great Nation than by any cheese-paring denial of proper pro 
sions for the care and comfort of the families and dependents « 
those who go bravely to the front to fight for the common he 
| and rights of all our citizens. As happily expressed by « 
minority leader, I am proud of the * opportunity to help by 
| tributing my little mite—staying here—to help tuke cur 
those dependent upon the ones who go to the front.’ 
A distinguished Member and leader at the other end 
Capitol, where this same proviston for the maintenance of 1] 
families and dependents of soldiers while in service was stricke 
out of another bill as it passed the House, is quoted as favorit 
an addition of $100,000,000 to the amount appropriated by 
House for Army purposes, and as saying they expect such figur 
to stagger some Members of the House. No doubt of it, althoug! 
some rural Members like myself are already staggered at 
stupendous amounts already included in the revenue 
this Congress, 
| Such figures are also likely to startle the country if 1] 
measure shall again be thrown out of the Senate when pas 
by the House, as it will be to-day 


Labor Legislation. 
| 
PROMISES AND PERFORM. 
“Thus, the workers have before them t plat 1 che 
} the Republican, Democratic, and Progressive Parties upo 
| which most directly affect them. Now, t! workers 1 
| minds as to which of these political parties Hes 
with power, to carry their declarations in eff 
| quacy of the response which each party made t t 
3O years wage earners had vainly endeavored t 
| of the Sherman antitrust law, so as to pla ylunt 
of toilers outside the pale of antitrust legi ion th 
} be regarded in the same category as trusts and « 
| for profit. For 30 years organized labor had | 
the door of Congress to secure relief from the in 
| have restored the right of trial by jury ! ynt 
years the workers of America bad vainly asked ¢ 
} seamen from the position of bondmen, and all this « ' 
domination of Congress and the Presidency b the Republi Part 
The Democratic Congress passed and President Wilson ‘ i tl 
Clayton antitrust law. * * * The Democratic Congré passed the 
seamen's act, and President Wilson signed the act. (San L ¢ 


president American Federation of Labor, in Federationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID J. 


OF MARYLAND, 


LEWIS, 


In tHe House or Rerresenrarives, 
Monday, July 19, 1916 


| 
! 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, in the six years since the D 
cratic Party has been in control of the House of Representatir 
and the three years since it controlled the Senate the follo 

| bills affecting the rights of laboring men have become law 
BILLS NOW LAWS. 

First. The eight-hour law, applying to work do 
|; Government as well as work done by the Government. 

Second. An eight-hour law applying to female e1 yer 

the District of Columbia, over which Congress has jurisdicti 
Third. The dredge workers’ eight-hour bill applying to m 
employed on dredging work in our rivers and harbors 
Fourth. An eight hou provision appli able to Cit 
gaged in the manufacture of ordnance and powde1 
Government. 
Fifth. An eight-hour provision for post-office clerls 
carriers. 
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An eight-hour provision as to the mining of all coal to 
be used by the Navy. 

Seventh. The Children’s Bureau bill to promote the welfare of 
children and to devise means preventive of the necessities of 
parents retarding development of the child. 

Eighth. The Industrial Commission bill 
entire subject of industrial relations. 

Ninth. The phosphorus match bill to protect the health of 
workers in the match industry. 

Tenth. The trades disputes act embracing the relation of 
labor organizations to the antitrust laws of the country; the 
regulation of the issuance of injunctions, and the guaranty of 
the right of trial by jury for alleged contempts committed out 
of the presence of the court. 

Eleventh. The seamen’s bill. This bill passed the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress and was pocket vetoed by President Taft. Its 
principal objects look to abolishing imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion, and corporal punishment on board ship, Sunday 
work while in safe harbor reduced and regulated, establishes 
seaman’s right to half wages upon arrival at any port, and 120 
feet boat space for each seaman and apprentice; two years’ 
service on lakes, bays, and sounds to entitle the sailor to rank 
of able seaman; and 12 months on the sea; regulating the num- 
ber of lifeboats and saving equipment each vessel is to carry. 

Twelfth. A great many State labor laws have been invali- 
dated by the States courts. This provision allows an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the Unjted States in such cases, and 
will doubtless save many State laws, as, for example, the semi- 
monthly pay law of New York, recently sustained by that court. 
As the law formerly stood, when a labor statute was stricken 
down by a State court, the laborer could not appeal to the 
Supreme Court to have it sustained. But his adversary, on 
the other hand, could go to the Supreme Court to again attack 
the measure If his attack failed in the State court. 

Thirteenth. The Department of Labor bill, creating a depart- 
ment with a Secretary who shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. Mr. Speaker, the Department of Labor is a real liv- 
ing and dynamic fact. And why? Its Secretary is a real son of 
labor. I insert his biography as taken from the Congressional 
Directory : 


Sixth 


to investigate the 


Willlam Bauchop Wilson, of Blossburg, Pa., Secretary of Labor, was 
horn at Blantyre, Scotland, April 2, 1862; came to this country with 
his parents in 1870 and settled at Arnot, Tioga County, Pa. In March, 
1871, he began working in the coal mines; in November, 1873, became 
half member of the mine workers’ union; has taken an active part 
in trade-union affairs from early manhood ; was international secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America from 1900 to 1908, 
having been elected each quer without opposition ; is engaged in farm- 
ing at Blossburg; is married and has nine children; was elected to the 
Sixtieth, Sixty drst, and Sixty-second Congresses from the fifteenth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania; chairman Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, Sixty-second Congress. Took the oath of 
office as Secretary of Labor March 6, 1913. 

Surely in the case of the Department of Labor there was no 
‘making the promise to the ear and breaking it to the heart.” 
A distipguished Member of this House has said that if in argu- 
ment you should grant the Secretary of Labor any of his 
premise, defeat was certain to follow, so surely does his Scotch 
processes of logic plow their way through all obstructions when 
given a single admission. He is a credit to his race. He is a 
credit to the labor sentiment of the country, which has trusted 
and supported him, and a credit to the administration whose 
arduous responsibilities he so splendidly shares. Surely in 
William B. Wilson labor has a voice in the great councils of 
the Nation. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that industrial controversies 
should be adjusted on the merits rather than by force. 

In his address in Washington on Tuesday, at the dedication 
of the new building of the American Federation of Labor, Presi- 
dent Wilson made an earnest plea for the application of law and 
reason to the settlement of industrial disputes. 

“If you come at me with your fists doubled, I think I can 
promise you that mine will double as fast as yours, but if you 
come at me and say, ‘ Let us sit down and take counsel together, 
and, if we differ from one another, understand why it is we 
differ from one another, just what the points at issue are,’ 
we will presently find that we are not so far apart after all— 
that the points in which we differ are few and the points in 
which we agree are many, and that if we only have the patience 
and the candor and the desire to get together, we will get to- 
gether. 

“The trouble in a great many of the labor contests we have 
had, my fellow citizens, as you will bear me out in saying, is 
that one side or the other did not wish to sit down and talk it 
over, and that the great difficulty in the settlement of a great 
many labor disputes has been the difficulty of getting candid 
and dispassionate conference with regard to the points at issue.” 
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During the period from March 4, 1913, to June 6, 1916, the 
good offices of the department were invoked in 238 trade dis- 
putes. In 149 of these instances it was successful in bringing 
about an amicable adjustment. In only 33 cases were its efforts 


unsuccessful. In the balance, 52 cases, negotiations are still 
pending. Workmen directly affected were 249,810; those i 
rectly affected, 341,802. The disturbances ranged in magnitude 


from a controversy affecting directly some 8, and indirectly 
some 300 telegraphers, to the great Colorado, West Virginia 
Ohio mine strikes, as well as that of the longshoremen on the 
Pacific coast, involving from 10,000 to 20,000 werkmen. They 
affected many and varied industries, and extended from Mas- 
sachusetts to California. It is hardly possible to overstate the 
serious consequences which might have ensued had these strug- 
gles been permitted to proceed to the point where one of the 
contestants was forced to surrender, but certain it is that 
through the mediatorial influences which the Department of 
Labor was enabled to bring to bear, millions of dollars in prop- 
erty interests have been conserved, and the untold sufferings 
and misery on the part of workmen, which are the usual con- 
comitants of prolonged strife, averted. 

February, 1915, to April, 1916, officers of the Immigration 
Service, in the Department of Labor, in addition to their regu 
lar duties, did this work for the unemployed: 

Nineteen thousand nine hundred and four employers applied 
for help. 

seventy-six thousand and thirty persons were applied for. 

Two hundred and twenty-four thousand and ninety-seven :p 
plied for jobs. 

Sixty-two thousand six hundred and fifty-nine got work. 

In 1914, 75,000 field workers got $2.75 a day and buard for an 


average of four weeks through the Department of Labor. In 
all, the department secured over $7,000,000 in carnings for 
labor. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAWS, 
Of these eight-hour bills the present Secretary of Labor, Hon. 


William B. Wilson, who is a former coal miner, who entered the 
coal mines at 9 years of age, an experience identical with my 
own, observes: 

It has been said on the floor of this House that the labor measures 
we have passed would not give an additional sandwich to any wage- 
worker. This act alone will reduce the hours of labor of hundreds of 
thousands of workmen directly or indirectly employed by or for ih 
Government, giving greater opportunity for rest, recreation, and mental 
development to those who are affected by it. It will do more than that. 
While men working an 8-hour workday can naturally be more efficient 
per hour than when working 10 hours, it has never been contended that 
men can accomplish as much in 8 hours as they can in 10. The shorten- 
ing of the workday, therefore, means the giving of employment to thou 
sands of those who are now among the unemployed, giving them an 
opportunity of earning a livelihood which they do not now have, :nd 
that means not only a sandwich, but a full meal. 


LABOR’S MAGNA CHARTA, 


Mr. Speaker, it is no exaggeration to say that the above | 
is the greatest single piece of legislation ever passed for 1! 
legal protection of laboring people on the American Continent. 
At a single stroke it adjusts all the perversions of ex parte court 
procedure that have arisen by the confessed misuse of the in- 
junction so frequently occurring, grants the constitutional right 
of trial before an open-minded jury, and corrects the juridical 
mistake as to the intent of Congress in passing the Sherman law. 
It is not too much to say, I repeat, that by this single stroke of 
the legislative hand more is being done in our country to rectify 
the judicial status of the great toiling masses than has ever 
been accomplished in our history before. Nor does this mean 
violent or radical treatment of the relations of labor and capital. 

Section 7 of the Clayton bill, taken with its complementary 
sections, places the American workman where the British 
workman was placed by Parliament in 1906. The British ex 
perience shows that property will be as safe, the rights of em- 
ployers will be as secure, with this measure enacted into a law, 
a measure which I predict will become known as the Magna 
Charta of American workmen. 

Everybody understands that section 7 would have been 
written into the Sherman Act in 1890 had there been any thought 
of the interpretation since made of that great act. Everybody 
knows that Congress at that time had no thought of legislating 
with regard to the relations of employers and employees. 1 
challenge contradiction for that statement. If Congress had 
ever intended to legislate upon these relations and saw fit to 
do what the States may well do and are doing, for it is their 
subject matter and not a Federal subject matter—prescribing 
penalties for individual wrongs when committed—I challenge 
gentlemen of this House to say that Congress would have ever 
said to the toiler: “If you overstep the line and commit a tort, 
you shall be subject to threefold damages.” That was the 
natural sentence to have pronounced on the trust, an outlaw 
organization that sought to suck up all the commercial profit 
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and power of the Republic. That is a sentence—the sentence 
of outlawry—that never can be pronounced, now nor in the fu- 
ture, on a peaceful organization of workingmen. 

I know there is some misapprehension. Some honest people 
are inclined to think that this section of the Clayton bill may 
mean a species of class legislation. They commit the error of 
considering labor as a commodity, a natural error inspired by 
the circumstances under which the price of labor, unfortunately, 
is sometimes determined by the iron laws of the market; but 
there is this distinction between labor and a barrel of oil—a 


| 


commodity: Labor is never in truth a commodity; labor can | 


never under our institutions be property, either before the court 
or before the legislature. The Civil War settled that. Under our 
Constitution property in human beings has forever ceased. While 
2 barrel of oil is not only a commodity in the market it is a 
commodity before the courts; it is a commodity before the legis- 
lature. The legal attribute of a commodity is property, but 
the legal attribute of the werkingmen is citizenship, A different 
principle of sociology and justice apply to these two subjects 
matter when they are before Congress or before the courts. ‘The 
rules that are rationally applicable to the commodity can seldom 
be justly applied to the man. 

Quoting from President Wilson again, on the same occasion: 

“Tam sorry that there were judges in the United States who 
had to be told that. It is so obvious that it seems to me that 
that section of the Clayton Act was a return to the primer of 
human liberty; but if judges have to have the primer opened 
before them, I am willing to open it.” 

BILLS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE HOUSB. 

First. The Bureau of Safety Devices bill. This measure, the 
Mann-Bremner bill, already favorably reported in the Senate, is 
designed to create in the Department of Labor a clearing house 
for devices preventive of industrial accidents. The ratio of 
accidents in the United States tends to run from two to four 
times as great as in other countries, and it is meant through this 
bureau to supply employers and employees with the best methods 
and devices in order to reduce as far as possible the frightful 
earnage in life and limb. 

Second. The child-labor bill. Mr. Speaker, this bill calls for 
the most thorough discussion, but for my present purpose I can 
only briefly describe its provisions. Urging the precedent of the 
conyict-labor-made goods bills which have already passed this 
House, it provides— 

That it shall be unlawful for any producer, mannfacturer, or dealer 
to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of 
any mine or quarry which have been produced in whole or in part by 
the labor of children under the age of 16 years or the products of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, or manufacturing establishment which have 
been produced in whole or in part by the Jabor of children under the 
age of 14 years, or by the labor of children between the ages of 14 
years and 16 years, who work more than eight hours in any one day 
or more than six days in any week or after the hour of 7 o'clock post 
meridian or before the hour of 7 o’clock antemertidian. 

I believe, sir, that the tender conscience of the people where 
childhood is involved and the national sense of the necessity 
of Federal action to protect those who can not protect them- 
selves will justify us in passing this bill reported from the 
Committee on Labor, passed twice by the House, approved in 
the Democratic platform, aud now pending and awaiting its 
turn on the calendar of the Senate. 

The last two bills have received the indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic platform, and will doubtless become laws during the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 

I say it is something more than a coincidence that these 
measures have passed a Democratic Congress and were not 
even considered by the Cannon rule. What is the cause? What 
is the difference? ‘The difference, sir, I submit is this: The 
party of Jos—EPH G. CANNON represented only a part of the 
people. The party of Wilson and Crark represents them all. 
One is the Tory, who thinks all law-made changes are dan- 
gerous, and, as Wendell Phillips said, is afraid to brush down 
the cobwebs lest the ceiling may fall. The other is the Liberal 
and Progressive, who knows that as social and economic con- 
ditions change so must change the rules of the State which 
regulate the relations of human beings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not claimed for these measures that they 
will end the labor problem; that they will realize for labor all 
its rights or secure the employer from all occasional wrongs. 
We know that the rights of labor involve vastly more than 
its relations to the employer. Having secured fair wages and 
conditions of employment from his employer, the workman 
has then to meet that other problem common to all consumers, 
namely, how shall he be able to make his wages bring him an 
equitable share of the products of other men’s labor’ And it 
is here even more than with the employer that his task of right- 
ful adjustment really lies. 
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organized and ever multiplying, show a piling up of exp 
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Mr. Speaker, such is the record of the Democr 
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problems of our day. The direct election of 
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laws, the conservation bills, the income tax, the ru 


the Shackleford road law, and many other useful measure 


the interest of society generally. Compare this re 
almost blank pages under standpatism for 20 ye: 


of unblushing toryism and inertia. 


Mr. Speaker, with the reseue of this House 
leadership and a responsible Senate through direct 


its Members, with a President the very first premier of hi 


with a people loosened from the bonds of party 
have bound them, can we not look confidently 
assured that its patriotism and statesmanship 
the other great problems that are before us? 
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HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA 
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Friday, July 1916 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker 
that a borrower under this bill can choose the 
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their annual installment payments would be different. ‘The man 
whe chose 20 years would be required to pay $80.24 per year, 
while the one who chose 36 years would pay annually $60.43. 
The following tables will illustrate how these installments 
will be credited upon the note and show what part goes for 
interest and what part is credited upon the principal. The table 
also shows what sum remains unpaid at the end of any year. 
It will be noticed that while the annual installment remains 
the same, the sum deducted to pay interest is constantly de- 
creasing, and, of course, that part which is applied to the pay- 
ment of the principal is constantly increasing. Similar tables 
may be prepared for any contract which the borrower may 
make with the bank. I trust that these two tables will illus- 
trate sufficiently the method of making “ amortization” pay- 
ments on long-time loans. I have computed the 36-year table 
showing an annual installment of $60, and, as noted, there 
remains a balance of $41.60 after the last payment is made. 
if the annual payment had been $60.43, the debt would have 
disappeared when the thirty-sixth payment was made. 

This table shows an annual installment of $80.24 made on a 
loan of $1,000 at 5 per cent interest to mature in 20 years. 










; Amount 
Interest | Pai on | of priaet- 


at 6 per | principal} pal still 


Total 
annual 
payment 


Annual periods 











unpaid. 
$80.24} $50.00} $30.24] 9080.76 
80.24} 4348] 31.75] $98.00 
80.24] 46.90} 3334] 906.67 
$0.24} 45.23) 35.01]  s09.66 
$0.2 43.48} 36.78| 832.90 
80.24} 41.64] 3859] 796.31 
$0.24] 30.711 40.52] 758.79 
90.24} 37.68) 4255) 712.23 
80.25] 35.56] 44.68] 666.56 
$0.25| 33.32) 4691] 61066 
0.24} 30.98] 49.26] 520.30 
80.2%} 28.51} 61.72] 51867 
80.2%} 25.93; 54.31} 46436 
80.2} 23.21| 67.02} 407.35 
80.24 20.36] 0.87] 347.46 
80.94| 17.37} 62.87} 284.60 
80.28; 14.23; 66.01) 218.59 
80.24} 10.93] 69.31] 149.28 
80. 24 7.46| 72.78 76. 50 
80. 24 3.e2} 76.50].......... 
604.80 | 004.80 | 1,000.00 ei 


| 
| 


This table shows the payments made on a loan of $1,000 at 
5 per cent interest, with an annual installment of $60. This 
loan fafls slightly to mature in 36 years, there being a balance 
of $41.60 due when the thirty-sixth payment is made: 


Part of 

| Annual | Interest | install. | Amount 

Annual period | imstall- | at 5 iment paid cipal stil 
ment cent. on prin- 

cipal. unpaid. 








10. 50 979.50 





i 
$60.00 | $50. 00 $10.00 $990.00 
5 50 
60.00 | 48.97 | 11.03 968. 47 
60.00 48.42 | 11.58 956. 89 
60.00 47.84 | 12.16 944.73 
60. 00 47.24 | 12.76 931.97 
60.00 46.60 | 13.40 918.57 
60.00 | 45.93 | 14.07 904. 50 
60.00} 45.22 | 14.78 889.72 
60.00} 44.49} 15.51 874.21 














60.00 } 43.71 16. 29 | 857.92 
60.00 | 42.90 17.10 | 840. 82 
60.00 42. 04 7.96 | 822.86 
af 60.00 | 41.14 18. 86 804.00 
- ; 60.00 40. 20 19. 80 784. 20 
shin Sadie Valentine 60. 00 39.21 20.7 763.41 
5 bueee an apa caenc kee ee 60.00 38.17 21.83 741.58 
« ..| 60.00 37.08 22.92 718. 66 
is ékbtenemaiiav shone eebaeeaae } 60.00 | 35.93 24.07 694.59 
eke san wee} 60.00] 84.731 2.27 669. 32 
....| 60.00} 33.47] 26.53] 642.79 
--| 60.00 32. 14 27.86 | 614.93 
outs sald | 60.00 | 0.75 29. 25 585. 68 
aduiatedee | 60.00 | 29. 28 30.72 554. 96 
SRI EN. 60.00 27.75 | 32.25 §22.71 
oe en ae es | 60.00/ 26.13! 33.87 488. 84 
a cuk dean viet | @0.00) 24.44 35. 51 453. 28 
val EES IRENT Si 60.00 | 22.66 37.34 415. 94 
isk does dcpcecabdetsbadaee 60.00 | 20. 80 39.20] 376.74 
Seon ie Se alee tie eae | 60.00 18. 84 41.16 $35.58 
..| 60.00] 16.78 43.22 292. 38 
iphinttinagitih »ondbakiind adeb «aan 60.00 | 14.62 45.38 246. 98 
Bie ae ae | 60. 00 12.35 | 47.65 | 199. 33 
ee ue iis see eae keene | 60.00 9.97 50. 03 149. 30 
-.1 60.00 7.46| 52.54} 96.76 
| 60. 00 4.8 55. 16 | 41.60 

i 





Balance due after 36 payments is $41.60. The exact annual 
installment required to discharge the obligation in full within 
the period of 36 years is $60.43. 

Annual installments for larger or smaller sums will be in 
proportion—that is, an installment for $500 will be one-half as 
large as for $1,000, while it will be twice as large for a debt 
of $2,000 as for a debt of $1,000. 


Justice to Confederates. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, June 26, 1916, 
the House, having under consideration the Army appropriation 
bill, adopted an amendment which I offered repealing section 
4716 of the Revised Statutes. The bill carrying this amend- 
ment as a rider, after being passed by the House, was sent to 
the Senate, where it has been reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, so that the measure embodied in the 
amendment will doubtless become a law in a few days. 

My amendment, the effect of which was to make Confederate 
soldiers and their widows eligible for pensions, has excited much 
public interest. Newspapers, especially in the South, have ex- 
pressed hearty approval of my action in offering the amend- 
ment, and in consequence I am receiving many letters making 
inquiries on the subject. Few of these letters have eome from 
my own district. I attribute this to the fact that only one of 
the newspapers in my home city has mentioned the adoption of 
the amendment or printed anything concerning the matter. 
However, as nearly all these letters of inquiry come from former 
Confederate soldiers and their widows, I have felt impelled to 
answer them at length, explaining the purport of the amendment 
and the effect that the repeal of the statute will have. 

I have felt it my duty to explain at length on account of my 
high respect for the class of persons from whom the inquiries 
come. It has occurred to me that the scope of the amendment 
and its meaning should be explained in full in the ConacressIon Ar 
Recorp, so that all persons interested may have access to the 
information. 

Section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, which is the statute 
under whieh those who served in the Confederate Army or aided 
the Confederacy are made ineligible to receive pensions, is 2s 
follows: 

No money on account of pension shall be paid to any person, or to 
the widow, children, or heirs of any deceased person, who in any man- 
ner yoluntarily engaged in or aided or abetted the late rebellion axainst 
the authority of the United States. 

Under this statute soldiers who had been pensioned for serv- 
ice in the Mexican and Indian wars were dropped from the pen- 
sion rolls. Men who served in the Regular Army and Navy after 
the Civil War were made ineligible to receive pensions. De- 
pendent parents of sons who lost their lives in the Regular Army 
and Navy could not be pensioned. Widows were denied pensions 
for the death of a husband or son. If a man had in any way 
aided or abetted the Confederacy, had served under its flag 
or sympathized with it, he, and after his decease his widow, 
were forever barred from eligibility as pensioners. In short, 
the Confederate soldier and sympathizer, his wife and family, 
were selected as the one class to whom under no circumstances 
would pensions be paid. 

Under the statute the Confederate soldier and sympathizer, 
his wife, and children were selected as the peculiar objects of 
the Government’s displeasure. Pensions were paid to parents 
who were not citizens of the United States on account of the 
service of their sons in our Army. In 1915 residents of foreign 
countries to the number of 4,660 were on our pension rolls. 
Even criminals were pensionable. Of all classes of persons this 
statute raised the bar only against those who had aided or 
abetted the Confederacy and their wives and children. 

The harshness of the statute (sec. 4716, R. S.) was recog- 
nized soon after its passage, and its severity has been softened 
by a number of amendments. By act approved March 3, 1877, 
the statute was amended in so far as it applied to persons who, 
after the Civil War, entered the United States Army and were 
disabled therein. Again, by act approved March 9, 1878, it was 
amended so as to restore to the pension rolls pensioners of the 
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War of 1812 and the Indian wars, whose names had been | the South. Many of them would d 
dropped on account of their connection with the Confederacy. | the Government. They would cons 


By act approved July 29, 1887, it was provided that section 4716 | was involved and that 

should be repealed in so far as it was pplicable to persons who t ! 

had served in the Mexican War. Persons who had served in | wo h 

the Black Hawk, Creek, Cherokee disturbances, and Seminole | so ‘ 
Wars, were, by act of July 27, 1892 excepted irom the statute. ( 

By act approved August 1, 1892, the statute was again amended | ft] ‘ St I 


go as to make pensionable those who had been disabled while ’ 
serving in the Navy after the Civil War. Again, by act of | proper pub 
April 18, 1898, the statute was repealed in so far as it applied | Confede 

to parents of soldiers of the Spanish War. ] 





t it al 

sy the adoption of the amendments which I have mentioned, My iend the gentiemar ‘ 
section 4716 and its prohibitions were left applicable only to | introduced a bill which 
Confederate parents of soldiers serving in the Regular Army | cotton tax ar ! 
and Navy other than in the Spanish War. The old Confed- | into a fund from which Confe t 
erate men and women against whom the statute was thus! be aided. This seems to me a good s 
left as a bar comprised a very limited number of persons. How- | tion. The Nat il Ge 
ever, with the conscription of the National Guard for service | mone) The perso l 


their heirs are seattered 
sustain their clair 
Tillman bill under ¢e mm 
on it and that the Confederate beneticiari 
proposal. I shall be happy. indeed, to suppm 
utmost of my ability. 


in the Mexican trouble many thousands of young men of the 
South have been called into the Army. Many of these patriotic 
young soldiers are sons of Confederate veterans. Some of them 
have mothers who are the widows of Confederates, who are de- 
pendent upon them for support. It would be a most outrageous 
injustice to draft these southern boys into our Army under such 





terms as would make it impossible for their dependent parents Mr. Speaker, although I am heartily { 

to receive pensions if their boys should lose their lives in the | that the delay in acting upon 1 rous me ire | 

Army. Mr. TILLMAN indicates that it is not favored by th 
It would be an action unworthy of our great Government to | and therefore will not be enacted into lav It seems 


draft our southern boys into serviee upon terms which dis- 
criminated against their parents. They must receive equal 
treatment. The parents of soldiers from the South must be 
placed upon an equality with parents of soldiers from other 


doubtful that Confederate soldiers and their 

for any material aid from the Government. Thes« 
it seems, will be left to console themselves wit 
memories of their struggles and sacrifices, 


parts of the country. The offer of my amendment to repeal the I am proud that I was able to contribute my mite toward t 
discriminating statute was timely, and its adoption by the unani- | recognition and relief by securing the repeal of the statute w 
mous voice of Congress was inevitable. discriminated against the Confederates. The advantag 

The purpose and effect of my amendment should net be mis- | they may receive from my action may not be | il It 
understood. It does not give pensions to Confederates or their | testify, however, to the love, respect, and neratior hich | 
widows as such. It does not grant pensions for service in the | cherish and which I am proud to a ywledge for the n 


Confederate Army. It merely repeals the statute which for- 
bade that pensions should be paid them on any account. It 
takes down the bar and places the old Confederate and his 
widow upon the same footing as other citizens. In other words, 
if a former Confederate soldier has rendered a service for 
which the law would give anyone else a pension he is enabled 
to receive the pension notwithstanding his Confederate service. 
For instance, if the son of a Confederate or of a Confederate’s 
widow loses his life in the Regular Army and Navy, or in 
Mexico, his parents dependent upon him for support may be 
pensioned just as though they had not aided the Confederacy. 
His parents are placed upon the same footing as other people. 

From the newspaper accounts of the amendment, some former 
Confederates have been given the impression that they are to 
receive pensions from the Government the same as though they 
had served in the Union Army. This is a great error. No 
pensions are to be paid to them or to Confederate widows on 
account of Confederate service. The repeal of the statute serves 
merely to wipe out all disability on account of such service. 

The matter of the payment of pensions by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Confederate soldicr has been frequently mentioned 
during recent years. It has now come to be generally recog- 
nizec in the North as well as in the South that the Confederate 
soldier was a patriot, that he was conscientious in his service, 
and that in serving his State after it had seceded from the 
Union he believed himself to be performing the highest duty of 
a citizen. That the Confederate soldier fought nobly and well, 
that he was a brave and chivalrous soldier has never been 


and women of the Confederacy 


* Well Done.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB E. MEEKER 


OF MISSOURI 


In true House or Representratrves, 
Monday, July 10, 1916 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, in the June number of Voices 
I find a brief message from ithe gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. ScHati] which should be an inspiration to us all. Su 
a message, coming from a man who is physically blind 
yet, as we all know, has such a marvelous vision 
they really are, is worthy of a place in the Rec 
His words to the blind and to the unfortunate ; 
“THomas D. Scnatt, Member of Co : from M 
sends us the following: 





“Let us give thank 
Friends are dear and dut; 


“* Po the blind more than to any ot 


: ure and friends are the breath of life. The! that! { 
denied even in the midst of our bloody civil strife. As the years | of the dark, the friendly voice that ys “ Well done , 
go by the disposition increases to look upon him as a high- | keenest pleasure the blind man kno It ot charit 


minded patriot who served his country as he saw it and who] not sympathy the blind man craves, it is op 


suffered and bled for his convictions. The old Confederates 


a 


penny in the blind man’s cup means a glow i 
are passing away. Few and fewer gather at their reunions. | t> the donor. The only reai help to the blind 
Soon they will live only in their splendid history. With all which enables him to put his own penny’s wo 
this has come a fairer and more generous spirit over the coun- “*« How can you possibly do that rk, be b 
try, as a whole, to give some recognition by the National Goy- | the question the si eing person should reiterat ut, “H 
ernment to those who fought on the losing side in the sixties. | you possibly get that work to do, bei 

Unfortunately, there are yet many who can not see the way |* «-« The doors of opportunity, so well | 

clear for the National Government to do anything in a material | 


: — . by even the nimbiest and best tr 
way toward making more easy the declining years of the old | seainst the blind. The burden of pre 


Confederate veterans. Principle seems to be in the way. Prin- | he j< qualified in general training but 
ciple seems to forpid that the Government against which these 
tiie 


. . agi i that training to this particular job. Tl 
men felt it a duty to take arms should appear to reward them | yyceonsciously associate mental hy indne 
for their action. It is to be hoped that some plan may yet be “ ‘Although they invariably assert that “B 
devised by which some aid can be given to the old soldiers of > +} 


i sixth sense,” the re fain to d t . 
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possess Common sense. And so of the employers I ask not that 
vou give the blind man a chance, but that ve shall not deny 
him his chance becenuse he happens to be blind Idlleness, not 
blindness, is the curse of being blind. 

“*And to the blind I would say, “ Our strength is shown hot in 
never falling but in rising when we fall.’ ”’ 


Mississippi Valley and Eastern Wine Growers Defending | 
Themselves Against Annihilation by California Wine 
Trust. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JACOB E. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. 


IN tore Housrt or RepreEsENTATIVES. 
Vonday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present at this time 
the amendments which I would have offered to the revenue bill 
had it been possible for me to get in, but because of the lack of | 
time on the part of the committee I insert here the amendments | 
which I would have offered, in the earnest hope that each and | 
every one would have been adopted. | 

I wish to further extend my remarks by incorporating a | 
very carefully prepared brief of the whole situation as exists | 
between the vineyard men and wine makers of Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, and, in fact, all of the Eastern States, and the great | 
Wine Growers’ Association of California. I sincerely trust that | 
this brief will be considered by every Member of Congress for 
the sake of seeing that justice is done to the grape growers and | 

| 
| 


wine manufacturers of the Middle and Eastern States, and to 
the further end that while the vineyard men of California will 
not be crippled by the legislation proposed, the life of the vine- 
yard men of the Middle and Eastern States will be preserved. 

Mr. MEEKER offers the following amendments: 

Page 70, line 13, strike out the word “ fruit.” 

Page 70, line 14, strike out the word “ special.” 


Page 70, line 23, after the word “wines,” strike out the | —— 


‘ 


words “ cordials, liquors, or similar compounds.” 

Page 70, line 14, after the word “spirits,” insert the words | 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 70, line 17, strike out the figures “10” and insert in | 
lieu thereof the figures * 70.” 

Page 70, line 18, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 71, line 138, after the letters “its,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 71, line 15, after the word “ spirits, 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 71, line 18, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” ; 

Page 72, strike out all of line 4 and the rest of the page, and 
on page 738 strike out all of lines 1 to 9, inclusive, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

That wine within the meaning of this act shall be deemed 

to be the product made from normal alcoholic fermentation of | 
the juice of sound, ripe grapes, without addition or abstraction 
except such as may oceur in the usual cellar treatment for 
clarifying and aging: Provided, however, That the product 
made from the juice of sound, ripe grapes by complete fermen- 
tation of the must, under proper cellar treatment and corrected 
by the addition (under the supervision of a gauger or store- 
keeper gauger in the capacity of gauger), of a solution of water 
and commercially pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar to the 
must or to the wine, so that the resultant product does not 
contain less than five parts per thousand acid before fermenta- 
tion and not more than 15 per cent of alcohol after complete 
fermentation, shall also be deemed to be Wine within the mean- 
ing of this vet: And provided further, That wine as defined in 
this section may, after complete fermentation, be sweetened 
with cane sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed grape must 
and fortitied under the previsions of this act, and the same shall 
be considered sweet wine within the meaning of this act: Pro- 
vided, That such sweetening agents shall not increase the vol- 
ume of such wine more than 10 per cent.” 
* Page 73, line 16, after the word “spirits,” insert the words | 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 74, line 6, after the word “spirits,” insert the words | 
“or grain spirits.” 


insert the words 
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Page 74, line 16. after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
or grain spirits.” 
Page 75, line 1, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
‘or grain spirits.” 

Page 75, line @ after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
‘or grain spirits.” 

Page 75, line 4, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 75, line 20, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 76, strike out all of lines 10, 11, and 12. 

Page 76, line 14, strike out the words “ liquors, or cordi:ls,”’ 

Page 76, strike out all of line 24, and on page 77 strike out 
all of lines 1 and 2. 

Page 77, line 14, after the word “ wine,” strike out the re- 
mainder of the line and all of lines 15 and 16, and on line 17 
strike out the words “ under the provisions of this section,” 


BRIEF ON VITICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA AS COMPARED WITH OTHER 
STATES. 
[By Ottmar George Stark, president of Mississippi Valley Wine Grow 
ers’ and Grape Growers’ Association. } 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 7, 7916. 
Hon. CLAubE KITCHIN, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: IL respectfully submit data on the wine and grape 

industry in California as compared with that in the other 


| States, 


I am furnishing you figures which I, while in Washington, 
D. C., copied from the Uyited States census books of 1910 and 
from the records of the United States Internal Revenue De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., to wit: 

The number of farmers growing grapes in 1910, the number 
of grape vines existing in 1910, and the number of pounds of 
grapes produced in the years of 1899 and 1909 in the various 
States, respectively, were as follows: 

|—means decrease, +means increase.! 


| Number 


‘ : ie 
offarmers Number of | Number of 


Number of 











a ea grape- | poundsof | pounds of 
| en “ion | grapes pro- grapes pro- 
& 1910 in 1910. | duced in 1890. | duced in 1909. 
| ' 
SIN co ann kis. ode ar alin 11, 247 £05, 921 | 3,621,100} — 2,593,727 
Commectiout : 22. .5....c25-4 ~ GE 107,054} 1,822,900 | — 1,317, 682 
| Delaware............ caeae® 1,309 _ 260, 963 1,375, 300 | + 1. 938, 267 
| District of Columbia........ 14 , 5, 196 | 34,300 | — 25, 530 
nn nea a inked | 2,970 20, 962 | 1,681,700} — 1, 086,344 
MEMS 5:0 Socieccscdvectunt | 15,831 277, 658 8, 330, 485 ~ 2, 767, 366 
Illinois. ..... 75,818 | 2,170,340} 20,009,400 | — 16, 582, 785 
Indiana. ...« 73, 892 1, 049, 232 18,651,380 | — =—-:12, 817, 358 
OO RR eS 51,917 1, 983, 465 7,403,900 | + 11, 70, 336 
OS chi. cocccck Joascanen 44,311 2, 889, 845 | 15, 786,019 | — 6. 317, 634 
Kentucky 26, 956 605, 002 | 5,134,215 | — 3, 680, 182 
Maryland 11,718 138, 801 1, 685, oo 1+ 2,152,382 
Massachusetts.............. 6, 003 58, 277 1,308,300} — —- 1,132, 838 
_ eS es 41,485 11, 013, 57 41, 530,369 | + 120, 695, 997 
PERROMIB. Wo. cncdcicecstudd $, = oe > 272 |= 293, 805 
RODE... oncccnudoahney 8, 271 77, 01 , 070,625 | — 760, 563 
i Sect aa eaaree ne col | 75,888 | 3, 026, 526 | 13, 783,656 | + 17,871,816 
POORER . ons bdo vdadss detec 29,403 | 1,221,736 3,171,034 | + 4, 752, 217 
New Jeraey.. csaccnccseccses 5, 368 1, 603, 280 $29,008 | + 6, 501, 221 
Cg ae ee 820 250, 076 1,515,990 | + 125,415 
oe i eR | 34,256 | 31,802,097 247' 698,036 | — 253,005,361 
North Carolina. ............ | 43,121 | 411, 278 12,344,001 | + 15,116,920 
EE er | 82,576 | 8,326,800 79, 173,873 | — 43,933, 207 
ORS a EE | 26,039 | 2, 388, 213 3H, 031 | = 3,762, 2] 
Pennsylvania....... aeeunnae 84,929 | 5,271,264 7,125,437 | — = 34, 020, 198 
Rhode Island........ sues 534 | 7, 662 189,700 | — 152, 937 
South Carolina. ....... odinitd 12, 239 | 79, 708 3,323,835 | — 2, 016, 506 
PE ee ae vas | eo Papi - ee 130 
hoc n ccccnnteasepaneetsh Mara 712, , 086, 2 Se , 802, 618 
Virginis. .........scceseses. | 27,078 | 424, 701 3,608,903 | + — 4, 108, 
West Virginia.............. | 25,733 | 284,074 2,192,147 | + 3, 224, 751 





77,673,594 | 563, 169, 080 | 578, 545, 909 
| 144,097, 670 721, 433, 400 | +1, 979, 686, 525 


221, 71, 264 1,284, 002, 480 | 2, 558, 232, 134 








You will notice that the increase of production of grapes in 
California during the period of 10 years from 1899 to 1909 has 
been enormous, principally due to the California wine industry. 

The increase of grape preduction for the same period in New 
York and Michigan is also marked, which in Michigan is almost 
entirely due to its unfermented grape juice industry, and in 
New York State principally due to its unfermented grape juice 


| industry and secondarily to its native wine industry. New 


York, Rennsylvania, and Michigan also ship vast quantities of 
choice “table” grapes all over the States. 

Take notice that with the exception.of the “wine” pro- 
ducing States of Missouri. New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
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lina, Virginia, and West Virginia, in which there is a_per- We eastern wine mak 
ceptible increase in the production of grapes, the remaining |} brandy. and therefore had 
States show a decrease or standstill, excepting Michigan and l in e 
California. proof s g Ss col 
If vou will eliminate the State of Michigan from the above | at remel \ 
q 1oted list of States, and it should be eliminated fr 1a wine- 3 Sata 
crower’s point of view and to bring out the point I u trying \ 
to make, for the increase of Michi ray s du i 
almost exclusively to the establishment of unfermented grape i 
juice factories in Michigan, then 
above list you will find the following: s 
[ means increase ; mea 1 } icivin N 
) 1 M = 
> \ ! 
proruced ea | al he ( 
) } Val es, H 
——$—$__—_____— — a f ERCPS,. OF < 
Total for the States listed above other than ornia 503, 169, O80 S78, 45, 909 ~ = extreme a mates of €X 
D 7 Se . 41, 530, 369 120, 695, 997 ena Le and dro 
: a t 
Net tor other States excluding California. - 521,638,711 | —457,849,912 ri . ; ‘ 
= nips i 
Or a decrease of 63,788,799 pounds of grapes produced in rift 
1909 than were produced in 1899 in the United Stat xclusive he , | 
of Michigan and California. R nue for . 
On the other hand, behold the tremendous and ray erease | g ig that ’ 
in California curing the same period of time eth of b 
CALIFORNIA Wi > tor the pul nt 
' {+ means increase.] and the 
$ Number of pounds of grapes produced in 1899 7 1 100 y 3 
: Number of pounds of grapes produced in 1909 1, O79, GRG, 525 ‘ 3 
i Or an inerease of 1,258,253,125 pounds of grapes produced | sumed, ng | \ 
more in 1909 than were produced in 1899. were sold to ] ea lic 
The principal eastern wine manufacturing States are Ohio, | facturers, who bought the wins 
Missouri, Virginia, New York, and New Jersey. The wineries | to make the t 
buy up the bulk of the grapes grown at home, and in addition | alcohol in the wine was cheup 
purchase grapes grown in North Carolina, West Virginia, Penn- | lect tax of $1.10 } 
ke syivania, Delaware, and Maryland; that accounts for a slight | Thus the G ent whicl 
I increase in the production in the last-named five States. mate wine ind ss 
t As aforesaid, the States east of California, in which wines | of dollars of tax annually 5.329 
: were produced from their grapes, show a small increase in | at $1.10 tax per proof gallo 
grape production (excepting Ohio). In these States “ quality” | The greater portion of tl 
a wines were made in a limited capacity and to the full extent of the benefit of the Americ: 
fe. the demand of the market, and more these wineries could not | “bonus” to the patent medicine 
; expand. Only with “quality ” wines, i e., wines of high grade | patent medicines are aleoholic b 
i and fine vintages, could these eastern wine makers compete with |; prohibition States and in local 
: California wine makers (for reasons hereinafter stated), as On October 1, 1890, as afore 
ie the California wines are not considered to be of the same high | makers brandy for for 
4 grade as are the better classes of Missouri and other eastern | on the brandy. 
4 wines, including “sparkling” wines. As aforesaid, however, On June 7, 1906, tl 
P the market for “ quality ’ wines is limited; on the other hand, | of 8 cents was sessed 
. there is a large field for cheap, ordinary wines (Vins Ordi- | collected in order to r 
a naire). supervision of proj 
: This field was completely in the hands of the Californians. This law continued 
, For some time most of the Ohioans tried to compete with the | our instance Co 
2) Californians in cheap wines, but could not meet their low | and thereafter « it 
a prices, and the result was a loss of trade, respectively a de- | of | bay ai 
crease in the Ohio grape production, as the Ohio farmers could | full concessions ub e in thiut 
z not sell all their wine grapes to the Ohio wineries, and conse- | Wine men to produce palat 
F quently many pulled out the vines. profitable basis, by applying t 
a You will ask, Why could not the eastern wine makers com- | under which the eastern 
pete with the California wine makers? which “method” native ; 
Here is the reason: The native sons of California were fa- | Sourians since the } - of 1847 
a vored by a congressional act discriminating against the east- , erners even prior to tha 
‘q ern wine makers and in favor of the California wine makers, | that. 
True enough the Federal laws apply equally in all sections of W S W t 
the country, but the law for which I understand the Califor-! we could make by u s spirit 
nians were responsible, was so cleverly worded as to effect us | proof gallon wa I ted, but 
; eastern wine makers unfavorably and the Californians favor- | States Department of A 
E ably, because it described the “condition” of the wines to! Department have issued 
which would accrue the benefits of that act, and the description | terfére with ou 


of said wines fitted exactly the California “ type” of wines and o . iforni 
left out in the cold altogether the eastern “type” of wines. In the meantime the C 
This act of Congress became law on October 1, 1890, and im-/| groups. and have beer oi? 
mediately thereafter the California wine business began to | California Wine Trust has t 
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on fortifying brandy or at least reduce it materially, and at the 
same time to tighten the screws on the eastern method of mak- 
ing wines, 

Eastern grapes are high in fruit acid, just like in northern 
Luropean countries with cold climates such as Germany and 
Switzerland, and so forth, and it is necessary to add water to 
reduce the acid and to add sugar to bring the sweetness up toa 
standard. 

The California grapes are very sweet and deficient in acid; 
hence they need not add sugar, nor must the acid be reduced 
with water; on the contrary, their wines are flat and insipid, 
and they are permitted by the Federal food department to add 
tartaric acid and tannic acid, which is called permissible “ cellar 
treatment.” Some New York State and New Jersey wine makers 
have even called the adding of sugar and water to be “ cellar 
treatment,” and they got by with it, as they were not interfered 
with, but the Federal food department has prosecuted our 
Ohio wine makers for adding water and sugar. The Californians 
are trying to put a stop to the eastern method of ameliorating 
Wines with an aqueous sugar solution so as to monopolize the 
entire American wine trade themselves. The reason why the 
Raisin Trust is very interested this year in this wine situation 
is this: 

When the wine makers in California in September and October 
of 1914 anticipated a tax on brandy to be used for fortifying, 
and it was very plain that Congress was determined to raise 
revenue, and subsequently did on October 22, 1914, enact the 
emergency tax act, which includes a tax of 55 cents a gallon on 
fortifying brandy, they in California worked day and night and 
turned all kinds of grapes into sweet wines—sweet-wine grapes, 
sour-wine grapes, table grapes, and raisin grapes—in order to 
get away with as much tax-free brandy as possible before the 
emergency tax bill could be enacted. , Exactly the same tactics 
were pr acticed by the “ whisky ring” of old repute. It is ad- 
mitted by the Californians that many have made enough fortified 
wines to last them several years, and by that time they expect 
another Congress to repeal the brandy tax, so that they would 
never have been touched. 

The 55-cent brandy tax became effective at midnight, October 
22, 1914. The California wineries were well stocked up. Very 
little fortifying has been done since then, as only a few unpre- 
pared ones had to do it, and only on a minimum seale—from hand 
io mouth. Therefore, when the 1915 crop of sweet-wine grapes 
were ripe ho wineries would buy them; they had their cellars 
full. There was nothing else to do but to use these sweet-wine 
srapes—Tokay, Muscat, and so forth—and make raisins cut of 
same, and they made good raisins. Now, here is the act where 
the raisin kings appear on the stage. There was a howl that 
rang all over the grape-growing belt of California. It seriously 
interfered with the program of the raisin people. The California 
associated raisin growers claim to control 95 per cent of the en- 
tire output. The grape growers who made raisins out of their 
sweet-wine grapes sold their raisins—dried grapes—directly into 
the open market, and that interfered decidedly with the schedule 
of the California Raisin Trust. For that reason solely do they 
believe they have license to take a hand in the framing of 
“wine” and “brandy” tax laws and thus clear the field for 
themselves. 

Why the Californians are letting out such a yell I can not un- 
derstand, unless it is because now they can not sell their forti- 
fied wines to patent-medicine manufacturers in competition with 
the “ grain distillers,” who sell grain alcohol in its pure form to 
the patent-medicine men at a lower price delivered, being located 
closer, 

The oppressive taxation about which the Californians are 
making all this noise is 2.2 cents for each gallon of sweet 
wine, 

In California wines can be and are fermented as high as to 
nitain an aleoholic strength of 16 to 164 per cent and still 
retain sufficient sweetness as to contain 4 per cent saccharine 
strength, all due to the tropical varieties of very sweet grapes 
srown there. Seventeen per cent alcoholic strength suffices to 
preserve wine. Eighteen per cent is an absolute guaranty that 
it will remain in undisturbed condition, and that is the standard 
alcoholic strength of sweet wines intended for use as a “ bever- 
age.” If the California fermented wine has an alcoholic strength 
of 16 to 163 per cent and it is to be fortified with distilled 
spirits so as to bring it up to 18 per cent alcoholic strength, 
it requires only 2 per cent of absolute alcohol, or 4 proof, 
which equals four one-hundredths part of a gallon of distilled 
spirits having 100 proof strength. (One gallon of 100 per cent al- 
coholic strength equals 200 proof strength, in accordance with 
the measuring standard used by the United States Internal 
Revenue Department.) As they need only four one one-hun- 
dredths part of a proof gallon of brandy spirits for each gallon 
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of wine, and as the tax collected on the brandy is now at the 

‘ate of 55 cents for each proof gallon of 100 proof strength, 
therefore the tax now amounts to four one-hundredths part of 
55 cents, or exactly 2.2 cents for each gallon of wine. (One per 
cent of sugar produces one-haif per cent aleohol and one-half 
per cent carbonic gas, and the gas escapes.) 

We in the East can not do as well. If our wines are thor- 
oughly fermented, so as to not leave a particle of sugar or 
sweetness in the wine, same will not exceed 124 to 18 per cent 
alcoholic strength. Note how much alcohol we must add to 
bring the strength up to 18 per cent, and, what is worse, we 
are restricted to use distilled alcohol, on which the regular tax 
of $1.10 per proof gallon has been collected, for reasons herein- 
before explained. 

As sweet wines should be of a sweetness of at least 6 per cent 
saccharine strength to suit the public taste, the California 
wines need an addition of only 2 per cent sugar, as same 
have left after fermentation is complete a sugar strength of 4 
per cent. 

In our case in the East the wines have all the sugar fer- 
mented out, and we must sweeten same to the full expense of 6 
per cent sugar by volume. 

Furthermore grapes in California sell from $5 to $10 per 
ton—have done so for years—whereas we pay never less than 
$30 to $60 per ton, and for some varieties $100 per ton, same 
having a beautiful bouquet. The Californians have a decided 
advantage over us, but still they are not satisfied. 

It is to be regretted that the Hon. David Houston, Secretary 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, himself a resi- 
dent of Missouri, has given us eastern wine men very unfair 
treatment, repeatedly so, while he has granted audiences to the 
California crowd by the hour and invariably ruled in their 
favor, even going so far as to have his department officials 
antagonize us before the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate. 

The much advertised State of California has powerful in- 
fluence. 

Secretary Houston even annulled Food Inspection Decision 120, 
rendered in May, 1910, by the three Secretaries—Wilson, of the 
Agricultural Department; MacVeagh, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; and Nagel, of the Commerce and Labor Department—and 
which was satisfactory to us; and he issued a decision instead 
which, if enforced, would wipe us all out of business at one lick. 
According to the printed reports of the United States Comiiis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, there were produced during the six 
years from July 1, 1008, to June 30, 1915, the following : 











Total j 
production Brandy used | 
Fiscal year ending of distilled Brandy free of tax in | Sweet win 
June 30— spirits from produced fortification of) produce. 
l kinds of | sweet wines. | 
material. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
DR tiie iiss adie 163, 893, 960.0} 7,656,433.6 |  4,888,445.0 | 19,012, 397.02 
SE Acad ceetipcpaaaaineill 183, 355, 527.4 | 7,953,131.9 | 5,101,517.5 | 19, 498, 767. 24 
BG adseolicckisavees’ 187, 571,908.5 | 9/321,823.5 | 6,322, 303.9 | 24, 198, 628. 19 
”<SRORRRRRRR SE TIES: 193, 606, 257.9 | 8, 252)874.8 | 4,939, 464.7 | 19,281,755. 12 
ii wg paiiaccntnantal 181,919, 542.2 | 7,307,897.2 |  4,852,848.7 | 18, 580,373.72 
en noes 140, 656, 103.2 | 8,521,951.0 | 47505, 218.7 | 17, 218, 661.99 


Of the 4,505,218.7 proof gallons of brandy used during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, only 373,199.83 proof gallons 
were used after the act of October 22, 1914, took effect and a tax 
of 55 cents per gallon, amounting to $205,259.62, was assessed. 
The other 4,132,019.4 proof gallons were used up free of tax 
before the act of October 22, 1914, took effect. The Californians 
anticipated that a tax would be imposed by Congress, and they 
worked day and night to pack away as much free brandy as 
they were able to do after the grapes ripened and before Con- 
gress would act. 

It is a fact that for quite a number of years the increased use 
of free brandy was at the rate of about a million gallons more 
each year than the preceding year, and the climax was reached 
in 1912. After that there was an uncertainty as to what would 
be done by Congress, as we easterners in 1918 had started our 
campaign, and therefore there was not so much brandy stuck into 
sweet wine during the years of 1913, 1914, and 1915. 

From the above statement you will find that of the total 
brandy produced a great portion was disposed of by putting it 
into sweet wine without paying a revenue tax thereon, except- 
ing lately 3 cents a gallon, to cover the cost of supervision by 
Government gaugers and storekeepers. During the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1912, for instance, 9,321,823.5 proof gallons of 
brandy were produced, of which 6,322,303.9 proof gallons, or 
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more than two-thirds of the entire production, were stuck to 
sweet wines “free” of tax. 

In order that you may conceive the magnitude of the amount 
of free brandy used each year for fortifying sweet wines, which 
has been going on for over 25 years, 1 will illustrate the one 
single fiseal year ending June 30, 1912, during which 6,522,303.9 
proof gallons of free brandy were used to fortify sweet wines 

A barrel holds 50 gallons; that makes 126,446 barrels. 

A barrel weighs 500 pounds; that makes 63,223,000 pounds, o1 
S1.GLLA tons, 

A carload holds 48 barrels, or 12 tons each; that makes 
2.6344 carloads, 

Thirty cars constitute a long train; that makes GS trains ot 
free brandy. 

A train of 30 cars, engine, and caboose is about 1500 feet 
long: that makes 182,000 feet, or exactly 25 miles of free 
bramly for that one year. 

Figured in drinks of 14 ounces each, the usual quantity of 
a good-sized drink, it amounts to 559.503.266, or over one-half 
billion drinks of straight 100-proof brandy, without any tax hav- 
ing been paid thereon, and if the same were reduced to 90 proof, 
as snipe is in fact and as a rule consumed, then it amounts to 
still more, to wit, 593,455,582 drinks at 14 ounces each of 90- 
proof strength free brandy for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
i911, and ending June 380, 1912, about six drinks of “ free” 
brandy for every man, woman, and child in the United States, 


This free brandy traffic has been going on over 25 years and 
the United States Government holds the bag; in fact, was, 


up to June 7, 1906, even put to an “ expense ” of supervising the 
work and did not get one cent in return therefor. 

It is far different with the housewife. Every time she bakes 
a cuke or makes ice cream and uses lemon extraets or vanilla 
extracts she pays a heavy revenue tax to the Government, but 
these California wine men got away with millions aud millions 
of dollars of revenue taxes, 

The flavor extract manufacturers must use double-streugih 
spirits to make extracts, hence they pay a revenue tax of $2.20 
on each gallon of alcohol; therefore every child who buys candy 
or ice cream, and every housewife who bakes cakes, in all of 
Which are used flavoring extracts, pay an internal revenue tax 
on the flavoring extract contained therein and at the rate of 
82.20 for each gallon of alcohol, whereas the California wine 
mon get their alcohol free of tax and the Government up to 
June 7, 1906, threw in the gaugers’ and storekeepers’ services 
free to boot. It is hard for anyone outside of the wine business 
to believe, but it is the naked truth. Write to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue yourself and he will verify my statement ; 
in fact, I herewith quote from his printed report for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1915. See page 13, which reads as follows: 


by an act approved October 1, 1890, grape brandy or wine spirits 
used in fortifying pure sweet wine was, under certain conditiotis im 
posed, exempt from tax. By an act approved June 7, 1906, a charge 
of % cents per proof gallon on the brandy or spirits so used was im- 
posed “ to cover the expense of the Government attending the making 
of fortification of such sweet wines. These laws were reenacted, with 
various amendments, in the revenue act of October 22, 1914: and in lieu 
of the provisions above referred to, a tax of 55 cents per proof gallon 
was imposed on the brandy or spirits thereafter so used. ‘This tax, 
however, under the provisions of section 24 of the act, will expire by 
limitation January 1, 1916; and owing to the absence of any saving 
clause the question has arisen whether brandy or spirits used in fortify- 
ing such wines on and after that date will be subject to the same rate 
of tax as that imposed on other distilled spirits, or 
exempt from tax. 

As construed by this office the exempting provision of the 
1890 was, in effect, repealed by the amendatory act of 1914, 
not be restored by the repeal, or expiration by limitation, 
imposed by the last-named act. 

While so holding I am not unmindful of the fact that the ex 
of the full tax of $1.10 per gallon on the brandy so used may 
burdensome to the sweet-wine producer who stores his wine 
considerable length of time before sale; and that, under pre 
ditions, it may also seriously affect the grape-growing industry in 
certain sections of the country. I am, however, firmly of the opinion 
that these highly fortified wines, marketed in direci competition with 
other taxable spirits, and as a beverage consumed by the well-to-do 
classes, should not escape taxation. 

Since the passage of the wine act of 1890 there have been used, free 
of tax, 73,653,970.7 proof gallons of brandy and wine spirits in fortify 
ing wines of this class; and from information réceived it appears that 
a very considerable quantity of these wines, known as “ sherry ma- 
terial,” has been used in the manufacture of medical preparations and 
other compounds. In other words, these so-called wines have been 
largely used as a vehicle for placing on the market untax-paid spirits, 

The purpose of the law in making this special tax exemption was, 
presumably, to encourage the production of “ pure sweet wine,” and 
to enable the producer and dealer to place the same on the 
greatly reduced price. Lut it may, I think, 
whether the law has accomplished this purpose, 

As shown by the records these wines have been fortified, mainly wit 
raw high-proof spirits, averaging in proof about 172°, or nearly the 
proof strength of ordinary grain alcohol. Of the total quantity of 
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Spirits thus added, less than 10 per cent has been stored in warehouse, 


the balance, or something over 90 per cent, having been removed 
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sometimes as high as about 13 per cent of alcohol. Some wine 
makers claim that the acid should not run more than 44 per 
mill But, owing to the nature of the soil and the nature of 
the climate in Missouri, Ohio, and the other States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the grapes preduced in these States are 


ulways low in sugar content and always high in acidity, the 

i being less than about 83 per mill, and being this 
favorable years. The sugar content is also 
to produce the required amount of alecohol—that 
int of alcohol necessary to keep the wine from fer- 
when produced, and which we have stated should be 
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(The above statement that the grapes are aliways low in sugar 


nient should be modified. What we mean is that the grapes 
never contain enough sugar to make the alcohol high enough 
ifter water has been added to ameliorate the excessive acid that 


s always in the grapes. Often the grapes have sufficient sugar 
to produce 12 to 124 per cent of alcohol, but at the same time 
have an excessive amount of acid, which must be ameliorated, 
after which amelioration the alcohol will not be high enough 
unicss sugar has been added with the watcr.) 

it will be seen from the foregoing that at no time is it pos- 
sible to produce merchantable wine in States without 
eorrecting its acidity and its alcohol content. 

In support of our statement that a merchantable wine should 
net contain more than about 5 per mill acid and that it should 
contain sometimes as high as 13 per cent of alcohol, we beg to 
submit the following: 

First. The assurance of each member of this association, who 
are practical wine makers and who have been engaged in man- 
ufacturing wines in the different States in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, from native grapes, for a great number of years, and sell- 
ing those wines, and whose assurances are based on practical 
experience in the Mississippi Valley, particularly in Missouri 
and Ohio, covering a period of time in at least one instance, 
that of the Stone Hill Wine Co., at Hermann, Mo., from 1847 
down to the present date. 

Second. Mr. George Husmann, in his book entitled “American 
Grape Growing and Wine Making,” 1907 edition, published by the 
Orange-Judd Co. (see Congressional Library), says: 

\ normal “must,’’ to suit the prevailing taste here, should contain 
ibout four-thousandths parts of acids, while in Europe it varies from 
four and a half to seven-hundredths, as the taste there is generally in 
favor of more acid wines. 

The Universal Encyclopedia of 1900, in an article by E. W. 
Hilgard on “ Wine and wine making,” says: 

The fellowing table gives the volume-percentage of alcohol contained 
in some of the best-known wines, varying, of course, from year to year: 
Rheinish and Moselle wines__ aiieligasincaiee 9.1to 12.0 
(;romberger, Naumberger (northeast Germany) ~~ ~~~ 6.5 to 


these 


DN, OEE ii Sccinitnanesitelitcitiatdiiatiecnalibeaaieithiens ansinniscaindiccuhlaaiio 7.5to 13.5 
Sa, SNE MEINE :aicccnsssthecnnd oncerictnecps cp mniaiicantoeeabsibaimabaiainiebenitiaion 7.0to11L.5 
Catawba, Concord, ete—- Se scaphstiesendiias obiasdaahienudaducdreain eaeactadie wines 8.5 to 12.7 
CR i ccna cca ichneardnn tdci aaa ieee 10. 5 to 15. 7 
PS ac chisniscketnngeiacesdatginenarneaeeiensngun icp teniaeateapbaiceaediel 18. 0 te 23. 0 
Sherry —. a Sop enar age a apenepanepeneniieninkineadpinanennaaamnmnatia 17. 0 to 21.0 
IDE iain niscnctatsbe saicathecatcad accnapeseadhdainasceiheiateiadacmaninhsomddaihinnamcmamiita’ 17.0 te 19.0 
OI nse sss icsasien ovate ncn: shied cneetciceaticapieapitnmsnatigsiarneinencisapa amen 12. 0 te 20. 0 


ireek and Syrian wines - 


en gen teephenji sinters Air aisiaahehaiabiias 14. 0 te 18. 0 

Third. The actual facts, which may be ascertained upon in- 
vestigation, we might refer to other authorities, but we deem the 
foregoing sufficient for the purposes of this brief. 

Therefore we start with the proposition that merchantable 
Missouri, Ohio, and other eastern wines should contain not more 
than about 5 per mill acid and sometimes as high as about 13 
per cent of alcohol. 

Now let us consider the natural conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley and Eastern States in connection with the above proposi- 
tion, and what. do we find: 

First. We find that owing to natural conditions in these States 
2 merchantable wine can not be produced from the natural juice 
of the grape, because the acid in the grape will be too high and 
the amount of sugar too low to produce the required amount of 
alcohol (after the acid has been ameliorated with water). 

Second. We find that it is necessary to correct the natural 
juice of the grape before fermentation in such a manner that the 
acid will be reduced to the proper amount and the alcohol in- 
creased to its proper amount. This being accomplished by the 
addition of a solution of sugar in water, mixed in such proportion 
that the water will reduce the acid by dilution to the proper de- 
vree and the sugar by conversion into alcohol in the process of 
fermentation will bring up the amount of alcohol to the per cent 
required. 

in support of the first of these propositions we again offer 
the assurance of each member of this association, who are all 
practical wine makers and who have been engaged in manufac- 
turing wines along the Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio Rivers 
and the Great Lakes, and elsewhere in the great Mississippi 
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Valley from native grapes for a great number of years, 
selling those wines, and whose assurances are based on pra 
eal experience in the great Mississippi Valley covering a peri 
of time, in at least one instance, from 1847 down to date. Mr 
A. Textor, of A. Textor & Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, who is one of 
the oldest wine makers in the association, says that the firsi 
wine was made in Sandusky, Ohio, in 1856; that he has been 
in the business of making and selling wine at Sandusky sinc 
1862 and is still in business there; and that during all that 
time there has never been a year in which he could make mer- 
chantable wine without the use of an aqueous sugar solution. 
He has always made wine by the same standard, which con- 
forms in amount of acid and alcohol to that herein stated. He 
says Ohio wines have always been corrected with a solution of 
sugar. He says he imported grape sugar to be used in making 
his wines in 1865; that he has generally used “ anhydrous” 
sugar; and that he has used anhydrous sugar [dextrose] since 
1884. 

We also wish to cite The Universal Encyclopedia of 
under “‘ Wine and wine making,” by E. W. Hilgard: 

The wines of the States east of the Rocky Mountains made from 
American grapes only differ from those of Europe and all 
countries in mostly possessing more or less of the [foxy] aroma of th 
berries. As in Europe, the must often fails to acquire, north of the 
Potomac, the desirable amount of sugar. 

In passing this subject we might add further that the natura} 
conditions may be divided into two parts: First, the nature oj 
the soil which permits of only certain classes of grapes being 
grown to advantage in the Mississippi Valley and Eastern 
States; and, second, the climate of those States, which has an 
effect on the maturing and ripening of the grapes. 

METHODS AND PROCESSES. 

We have now arrived at a point where we are confronted with 
the following facts: 

First. That owing to natural conditions a merchantable wine 
can not be produced east of the Rocky Mountains from the 
natural juice of the grape. 

Second. That in order to produce merchantable wines east 
of the Rocky Mountains it is necessary to add to the juice 
before fermentation an aqueous solution of sugar to ameliorate 
the acid and bring up the alcohol. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of the methods and proc- 
esses employed to make merchantable wine east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and especially in the Mississippi Valley and along the 
Great Lakes, with a particular view to consider the justification 
of the use of such methods. 

In the first place, we beg to submit that wine is seldom, if ever, 
a natural product—that is, it is seldom that wine is made di 
rectly from the juice of one grape and without any blending or 
additiens of any kind. On the contrary, the making of wine is 
an art, and the wine is the product of that art rather than a 
natural product. That the nature of the wine and the value 
of the wine is controlled by and depends upon the skill employed 
in its production admits of no argument. What the wine maker 
aims to produce is a product that the consumer will like. Th 
more pleasing that product is to the consumer the greater its 
valme. Therefore the wine maker strives to please, and th« 
product which he finds will please is usually a product that is 
the result of his ingenuity and art. That product may be ob- 
tained by a process of blending, or, as in the Mississippi Valley 
wines and in the eastern wines, it may be the result of both 
correcting and blending. 

On this point the Universal Encyclopedia—Wine and wii 
making, by E. W. Hilgard—has this to say: 

Few wines reach the consumer as they would result from the proces: 
above detailed, as applied to one kind of grape. It is the general pra: 
tice to adept the various kinds and qualities of wines to the taste of th: 
censumers by the intermixture of such as will improve each other. T\ 
this practice no reasonable objection can be made since from beginning 
te end intelligent management influence the nature of wine nearly as 
much as its origin, and it would be difficult to determine just what 
should be understoed by “ natural wine.” 

Since, then, wine is the product of an art and is frequently 
without objection, the product of blending, can it be said it i 
objectionable or unjustifiable to take an unpalatable and unmer 
chantable wine in a state where all so-called natural win 
would be unpalatable and unmerchantable, and by the art of 
correcting that wine with an aqueous sugar solution make it 
palatable and merchantable? On this subject we again beg t 
quote the Universal Encyclopedia—1900, Wine and wine making 
by E. W. Hilgard: 


Of all articles of human consumption wine is probably the one most 
commonly modified by additions and adulterations. So long as these 
additions merely make up for deficiencies in what want be considered 
the norma! composition 01 must, as is done in adding sugar to the 
must of vintages that have suffered from unfavorable weather, it is 
questionable whether the consumer has reason to complain; and 
hence the practice (“ chaptalizing"’) is very general in the colder wine 
countries and is hardly made a secret of. he simultaneons addition 
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of water (“gallizing") might elaim equal immunity when made on 
similar grounds and not for the fraudulent increase of quantity. 


We also desire to quote at length on this subject from Mr. 
George Husmann in his book entitled “American Grape Growing 
and Wine Making,” published by the Orange Judd Co., of New 
York. 1907 edition, which book you will find in the Congressional 
Library. He says (p. 157, Ch. XXNIT): 


So far I have only spoken of the handling of the raw product of 
nature, taking for granted that we had a fair must in good condition 
to work with. But this, unfortunately, is rarely the case, and the 
naturat juice of the grape seldom contains all the elementary constitu- 
ents of a good wine in the proper proportions. In fact, very many of 
our American varieties are very imperfect, even in the best seasons, and 
eontain generally a superabundance of acid and flavoring matter or 
aroma. What, then, is the intelligent operator to do? Shall he use 
them as they are, although he is aware they are imperfect and produce 
a poor, undrinkable, unsalable, and even unhealthful article? Or shall 
he, with the reason and knowledge God has given him, seek to remedy 
nature’s imperfections, dilute the acid and aroma, add sugar, if neces- 
sary, and thus make a salable, pleasant, and healthful beverage? I 
think the intelligent wine makers—and it is only for them I am writ- 
ing—can not hesitate which course to take. 

I am aware that I am treading on dangerous ground, that I have 
been severely censured for my advocacy of Dr. Gall in my former little 
book : but truth remains truth, whether assailed or not, and the laws of 
chemistry will not change to please any of the “ Simon-pure naturalists,” 
who rail against gallizing, because they do not know anything about 
its true principles. But let me put myself right before my readers 
before entering upon the details of the operation. I advocate gallizing 
only so far as it is the best means of improving otherwise imperfect 
must, not as an indiscriminate means of increasing the quantity at the 
expense of quality. Only so far as by the addition of water and sugar 
an imperfect must can be made the most perfect is gallizing not only 
justifiable but a necessity. As soon as it aims only at increasing the 
quantity without regard to quality it is reprehensible and should be 
frowned upon. This may be called gallonizing, not gallizing; and that 
these gallonizers have done « great deal of mischief by bringing their 
trash before the public and calling it wine can not be denied. But 
those who, from a mistaken idea that a wine to be good and healthful 
must be natural, as they call it, have made it as nature gave it, and 
have, therefore, disgusted the palates of refined wine connoisseurs by 
their pure but weak, foxy, and acid Concords and Ives, ete., thus doing 
even more to bring American wines into discredit than the gallonizers. 
Both of these, the natural wine makers and the gallonizers, have been 
the curse and bane of our wine markets; those who, in the innocent 
belicf that they were tasting fair samples of American wines swallowed 
their compounds and were disgusted, and when they met with good 
productions were deterred from tasting again. ‘The true course lies in 
the middle, as usual. The wine maker has certain unerring guides 
which teach him, with a little practice and experimenting, “ thus far 
shalt thou go, but no farther.” 

Having thus defined what we intend to do, which is simply to im 
prove our must, if deficient, let us, to see our way clearly before us, 
examine as to the constituent parts of must or grape juice. A chemical 
analysis of must shows the following result : 

Grape juice contains water, sugar, free acids, tannin, gummy and 
mucous substances or gluten, coloring matter, fragrant or flavoring sub 
stances (aroma, bouquet). A good normal must should contain all 
these ingredients in due proportion. If there is an excess of one and 
a lack of another, it can not make a perfect wine. This would seem ap 
parent to every reasoning wine maker. Must which contains all of 
these in exactly the right proportion we call a perfect or normal must, 
and only by determining the amount of each of the ingredients in this 
so-called normal must can we gain the knowledge that will enable us to 
improve must which has not the necessary proportion of each. The 
frequency of unfavorable seasons in Europe set intelligent men to think 
ing; their grapes were sadly deficient in sugar, did not ripen fully, and 
also lacked in flavor. How, then, could this defect be remedied and a 
grape crop which was almost worthless from its want of sugar and 
excess of acids be made to yield at least a fair article, instead of the 
sour and unsalable wine generally produced in such seasons? Amone 
the foremost who experimented with this object in view I will here 
mention Chaptal, Petiol, but especially Dr. Ludwig Gall, who has at 
least reduced the whole science of wine making to such a mathematica! 
certainty that we are amazed that so simple a process should net have 
been discovered long ago. It is the old story of the egg of Columbus, 
but the poor wine makers of Germany and Trance, and we in this 
country also, are none the less indebted to those intelligent and pers« 
vering men for the incalculable benefits they have conferred upon us. 

The production of good wine is thus reduced to a science, though we 
can not, perhaps, in a bad season, produce as high tlavored and delicate 
wines as in the best years, we can now always make a fair article by 
following the simple rules laid down by Dr. Gall. Nay, as most of our 
grapes in a good season contain flavor in excess we can often make fully 
as palatable wine in a poor season, when that flavor is not so fully de- 
veloped, by merely adding water and sugar to dilute the acid. In this 
respect we can make a more uniform product from our strongly flavored 
varieties than the Europeans can from their delicately flavored varicties 
of vini-fera, which are deficient in flavor in bad seasons. 

When this method was first introduced it was calumniated and 
despised, called adulteration of wine, and even prohibited by the Govy- 
ernments of Europe, but Dr. Gall fearlessly challenged his opponents to 
have his wines analyzed by the most eminent chemists. This was re- 
peatedly done, and the results showed that they could find nothing but 
Such ingredients as pure wine should contain; and since men like Von 
Babo, Dobereiner, and others have openly indorsed and recommended 
Gallizing, prejudice is giving away before the light of scientific knowl 
edge. The same will be the case here. Intelligent men will see tha 
there is nothing reprehensible in the practice, and the public will in 
time prefer the properly Gallized and therefore more palatable and 
more healthful wines to the foxy and acid preductions of the sticklers 
cor natural wines. 
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A normal must, to suit the prevailing taste here, should conta out 
four-thousandths parts of acid, while in Europe it varies from four 
and a half to seven-thousandths, as the taste there is generally in favor 
of more acid wines. I can not do better here than to quote from Dr. 
Gall, who gives the following directions as a guide to distinguish and 
determine the proportion of acids which a must should conta to be 
Still agreeable to the palate and good: 
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States of the Union, and dealing with the total output of that 
ict in those States, and a product that has been known as 

ine in Ohio and Missouri since about 1840. 

It is not reasonable or just to say that wine becomes wine in 
Ohio or Missouri short of that product which is merchantable 
is wine. Neither is it reasonable or just to say that an un- 
palatable, unmerchantable, and worthless drink is wine, and that 
any additions thereto or correcting thereof to make that product 
palatable, merchantable, and valuable is an adulteration. And 
the only reasonable or just stand that any man ean take is that 
(the merchantable product, and that product alone, is wine. The 
me “wine” should eover that product and all that is in it 
und be held to be its complete and proper name. 

The pure uncorrected juice of the grape will uot make a 
merchantable wine in Ohio or Missouri, and it eertainly is not 
reasonable to say that such a product is wine, and that when 
sugar and water is added it should be sold as “wine” and 
something else, or as “ modified wine” or as “ corrected wine,” 
because such a contention assumes that the unmerchantable 
product is wine. 

We must be mindful, however, of the fact that elsewhere in 
this country they may produce a product to which nothing has 
been added that is a merchantable wine. In such a place such 
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i product might well be known as wine, because it is the wine | 


of that place. But such a product is not the wine of Ohio or 
Missouri. It does not follow, however, that such a product is 
always superior to the wine of Ohio or Missouri, or that the 
wine of Ohio or Missouri is always inferior to the wine of other 
places. On the other hand, while the wines of Ohio and Missouri 
ure always made by the addition of a sugar solution, the must 
from which they are made is always higher in flavor than the 
must of other grapes, and a dilution of that must and that 
flavor does not necessarily produce a wine with a weaker flavor 
or aroma than the undiluted wine from grapes of deficient flavor. 
4nd right here we wish it to be understood that the wines of 


Ohio and Missouri are not inferior wines, but that they are | 


wines that will average well with the highest quality of wines 
from anywhere on earth. 

We are willing to sell these wines on their own merits and 
that other wines be sold on theirs. 

These wines are the wines of Ohio and the wines of Mis- 
souri, and we suggest that they be labeled and known as 
“Ohio wine” and “ Missouri wine,” as distinguished from all 
other wines. 

The same conditions that exist in Ohio and Missouri with 
respect to dry still wines exist also in New York and else- 
where. But the great bulk of the wine produced in New 
York is sparkling wine of the champagne type, and the acidity 
of the wine is not so much of an important factor, as the treat- 
ment of sparkling wine overcomes any acid conditions. 

In closing we do not think it amiss to call attention te the 
fact that the interest of the wine producers and the grape 
zrowers is identical in this respect. And in order to en- 
courage and perpetuate the grape-growing industry the wine 
producers must have a practical standard that will permit the 
continuance of the wine industry in these two States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tre Mrssrssrppr VALLEY WINE GROWERS 
AND GRAPE GROWERS’ ASSOCTATION, 
By OtTmar G. Starx, President. 
Juty 10, 1916. 


Facts AND A BILL oF COMPLAINT REGARDING THE Sweket-WINE Law 
or Ocroger 1, 1890. 


[By Thomas B. Lannen, attorney for the National Wine Growers’ 
Association, and by Ottmar G. Stark, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Wine Growers’ and Grape Growers’ Association. ] 


A BILL OF COMPLAINT. 
lo the honorable Senators and Congressmen of the 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your orators, the National Wine Growers Asseciation of 
Ameriea, consisting of wine makers located in the Bastern 
States, and the Mississippi Valley Wine Growers’ and Grape 
(jrowers’ Association, consisting of grape growers and wine 
makers located in the States of Arkansas, [llineis Indiana, 
lown, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 
respectfully su5mit this, their bill of complaint, and for grounds 
ef complaint allege and say: 

Chat in existing internal-revenue laws, as well as in the en- 
foreement of the same, there is and has been a gross discrim- 
ination against your orators and other eastern wine makers 
and grape growers and in favor of the wine makers of the State 
of California, in this, to wit: That the aet of October I, 1890, 
as amended, granting to sweet+-wine makers: the right te distill 
and use distilled spirits free of tax, for fertifying sweet wines, 
was and is so drawn and worded as to fit conditions in California 


United 


only, and does net give your orators or other eastern wine 
makers the right to legally participate in the use of such dis- 
tilled spirits free of tax, which inequality gives to the State 
of California an immense commercial advantage over your ora- 
tors, amounting to, approximately, $7,000,000 a year; and, 
further, in this, to wit, that we believe said law has been er- 
roneously interpreted and enforced by the Internal-Revenue De- 
partment, and that such interpretation has permitted trafiic in 
said free brandy by California distillers, te the great commier- 
cial advantage of said distiNers und the great disadvantage of 
your orators and other eastern grape growers, wine makers, 
and distillers, and to the great loss of the revenues of the 
United States, and that by reason of said erroneous interpreta- 
tion of said law there is now due the Government of the United 
States back taxes amounting te a sum which your orators 
roughly estimate at $30,000,000, but beg leave to refer to the 
records of the Internal-Revenue Department for greater particu- 
larity in this behalf. 

Your orators further allege that by reason of suid imequulity 
in the laws of our country, and said unjust discrimination 
against your orators, the grape-growing and wine-making in- 
dustry east of the Roeky Mountains is gradually being eru<hed 
out of existence. 

Wherefore, your orators pray that you consider the facts that 
are hereinafter set forth and grant them relief in the premises. 

THE NATIONAL WINE GroweERs’ 
ASSOCTATION OF AMERTCA, 
By Trostas E, LANNEN, -tftorney. 
THE Mississippi VALLEY WINE GROWERS’ 
AND GRAPE GROWERS’ ASSOCTATION, 
By Orrmear G. Stark, President. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 29, 1914. 
AN BXPLANATION. 

There are two general classes of wines, to wit, dry wines and 
sweet wines. 

Dry wines: A dry wine is a wine that is made by I} tting the 
grape juice ferment in fermenting vats and storage casks until 
all the sugar contained therein has been converted into alcohol. 
Therefore a dry wine may be said to be for a general definition, 
a Wine that contains no sugar; in other words, a sour wine. 

Sweet wines: A sweet wine is a wine that contains a cerinin 
amount of sugar, which makes it sweet, and which contains a 
sufficient amount of added alcohol to preserve it; that is. to 
prevent the sugar which makes said wine sweet from (er- 
menting. 

In addition to the above there are different divisions of cry 
wines and sweet wines. For imstance, a champagne wine is a 
dry wine that is effervescent, which effervescence is caused by 
retaining the carbonie aeid gas, which is created when grape 
juice ferments in 2 sealed bottle, which is the natural way to 
make champagne, or by charging a dry wine with artificial 
earbonic acid gas, mueh the same as seda water and other 
aerated waters are charged with said gas, and such a wine is 
called 2 carbonated wine. Sweet wines vary from the ex- 
tremely sweet Angeliea wine to the Sherry wine, which latter 
is sometimes made so dry that its sweetness can searcely he 
detected by the sense of taste. 

EXAMPLES OF DEY WINES. 

White wines; Rhine wines, Meselle wines, Riesling wine, dry 
catawba wine, Goethe wine, Elvira wine, sauterne wine, and 
champegne wines. 

Red wines: Bordeaux wines, Chianti wine, claret wines, (‘on- 
cord wine, Bergundy wine, Ives seedling wine. and Virginia 
seedling wine. 

EXAMPLES OF SWEET WINES. 

White wines: Angelica wine, sweet muscatel wine, sweet 
catawba wine, tokay wine, marsala wine, and sweet scupper- 
nong wine. 

Also classed as white wines: Sherry 
madeira wine. 

(Red wine) port wine. 

Nore.—All of the dry wines abeve named, as well as all other 
dry wines, do not contain more than 14 per cent of alcohol, 
while all of the sweet wines above named, as well as all other 
sweet wines, do contain more than 14 per cent of aleohel. 

METHODS OF MANUFACTURING SWEET WINES, 

There are two methods of making sweet wines in this country. 
One is the method employed by all wine makers east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the other is the one employed by Call- 
fornia wine makers. 

Eastern sweet wines: The method of making sweet wines in 
the East is—and always has been—to first make a dry wine 
in the manner hereinbefore indicated. This wine gees through 
all the treatment of any dry wine. Ordinarily it takes about a 
year to produce such a wine; sometimes such wines are not used 
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for sweet wine purposes until they are two years old. 
time they are used for sweet wine purposes, they have been 
thoroughly finished and completed as dry wines, and contain 
between 12 and 13 per cent of alcohol. To make a sweet wine 
out of them, add a sufficient amount of pure granulated sugar 
to give them the desired sweetness. Then we add a suflicient 
amount of tax-paid distilled spirits to bring the alcoholic con- 
tent up to about 16 or 17 per cent. This alcoholic content is 
sufficient to preserve the sugar we have added and to preserve 
the wines as sweet wines. The adding of the distilled spirits 
is called fortification. This constitutes a sweet wine in the East. 
On all distilled spirits used by us for fortifying sweet wines, the 
Government is paid a tax of $1.10 per proof gallon, which in- 
creases the cost of producing our sweet wines accordingly. 

California sweet wines: In California a sweet wine is made 
as follows: The juice of the grape, containing naturally, for ex- 
ample, 26 per cent of sugar, is put into a vat and permitted to 
ferment until its sugar content has been reduced by fermenta- 
tion to, for example, 8 per cent. Eighteen per cent of the 
natural sugar has been converted into alcohol. As two parts 
of sugar produce one part of alcohol, the 18 per cent of sugar 
that is fermented produces approximately 9 per cent of alcohol 
At this stage the product is a partly fermented grape juice, con- 
taining about 9 per cent of alcohol and 8 per cent of unfermented 
sugar. This amount of unfermented natural sugar is sufficient 
to give this partly fermented grape juice the desired amount 
of sweetness (and, incidentally, saves the Californians the ex- 
pense of buying sugar to sweeten with, which expense the east- 
ern wine makers have to contend with, in addition to the ex- 
pense of buying tax-paid distilled spirits for fortifying). At 
this stage, about 11 to 14 per cent of distilled spirits is added 
to this partiy fermented grape juice, to arrest fermentation. 
This brings the alcoholie content of the product up to about 20 
to 23 per cent. This constitutes a California sweet wine. This 
product can be produced up to this stage in about a week or 
10 days. The California sweet wine makers get the distilled 
spirits they use for fortifying their sweet wines free of tax (by 
operation of the so-called “ free brandy ” act of October 1, 1890), 
and the Government loses $1.10 per gallon tax on all such dis- 
tilled spirits so used, which amounts to a loss of revenue of 
approximately $7,000,000 per year. 


WHY DRY WINES DO NOT CONTAIN MORE THAN 14 PER CENT OF ALCOHOL, 


The aleohol in wine is produced by the fermentation of the 
sugar contained in the grape juice. Roughly speaking, two parts 
of sugar will produce one part of alcohol. Thus, if the grape 
juice contains 20 per cent of sugar, it will produce, upon being 
completely fermented, approximately 10 per cent of alcohol. 
The conversion of the sugar into alcohol is brought about by 
certain living organisms, spoken of as “ yeasts,” which cause 
fermentation, and during the processes of fermentation change 
the sugar into alcohol. These organisms abound on the skins 
of grapes in vineyards, and are widely scattered through the 
air everywhere. But a peculiarity of these organisms is that 
they are only able to produce a certain amount of alcohol in 
any fermentable substance in which they are present. The 
amount of alcohol they are able to produce is about 15 per cent, 
but it is not practicable to produce this amount of alcohol by 
fermentation under ordinary circumstances. 

The greatest amount of alcohol that can be produced by fer- 
mentation under ordinary circumstances is somewhere between 
13 and 14 per cent. For example: If you have a fermentable 
liquid which contains 34 per cent sugar, such a liquid upon 
complete fermentation should produce approximately 17 per cent 
of alcohol. But if you set up fermentation in such a liquid the 
fermentation will proceed until the organisms referred to above 
have produced about 11 or 12 per cent of alcohol, then the fer- 
mentation wil. become noticeably slower. It will proceed, how- 
ever, slowly, and still more slowly until between 13 and 14 per 
cent of alcohol is produced. Then ordinarily it will cease en- 
tirely. The reason is that the organisms which produce fer- 
mentation are rendered inactive in the presence of between 13 
and 14 per cent of alcohol, and when they produce that much 
alcohol they simply lie dormant in its presence and will not do 
any more work. This is speaking generally of practical fer- 
mentations. It is pessible under certain favorable conditions, 
such as in laboratory tests, to produce as much as 15 per cent 
of alcohol by forced fermentation, and some claim to have pro- 
duced even 16 per cent of alcohol by fermentation under certain 
favorable conditions. But such instances are rare and not to 
be met with in everyday practical wine making. 

It will thus be seen that in the manufacture of dry wine, 
where the grape juice is simply permitted to ferment as much 
as it will, the amount of alcohol that will be produced will not 
exceed 14 per cent. Hence the standard dry wines found upon 
the market do not contain more than 14 per cent of alcohol. 
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Prior to October 1, 1890, the exi y int 
the United States levied a tax of 90 cents per 
tilled spirits, and there was no provision tl 
snirits might be used, free of tax, for the fo 
wines. But when the tariff act of October 1 
fore Congress a bill providing for tl of 
of tax was introduced by a Represe itive fi 
California. The history of that leg 
the remarks made by Senator PomMeEr of ¢ 
thereto, in a speech made on the flo : 
ber 18, 1913, as follows: 

A Representative from the State of Ca 
bill providing for the use of these wine s] f 
ferred to the Ways and Me Committ tt 
porated into the bill as reported back to the H 
passed by the House. It then came to the Senate 
the Finance Commit The Fir e Committe 
the Senate and eliminated from it all of its fre 
the floor of the Senate Mr. Aldrich, then Senator 
asked the adoption of the amendment of the Finar 
that moment a Senator from California—Mr. Hear 
gested that he desired to offer certain amendne 
by the Senator from Rhode Island that 
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taken care of in conference. The bill passed the Senate with these 
provisions eliminated The conference committee reported the bill 
back with the House provisions reinserted into the measure. There 
was no discussion of the merits of the provisions of that bill, as I have 
bren informed by those who have thoroughly examined the Recorp, 
eltaer in the House or in the Senate. So, as a result of that legisla- 
tion, the California sweet-wine producers were given grape brandy or 
wine spirits free of tax. 


Sections Nos. 42 and 48 of the act with which we are con- 
cerned, as passed October 1, 1890, were as follows: 


Sec, 42. That any producer of pure sweet wines who is also a dis- 
tiller authorized to separate from fermented grape juice, under inter- 
nal-revenue laws, wine spirits, may use, free of tax, in the preparation 
of such sweet wines, under such regulations and after the filing of such 
notices and bonds, together with the keeping of such records and the 
rendition of such reports as to materials and products as the Commis- 

ioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, may prescribe, so much of such wine spirits so separated 
by him as may be necessary to fortify the wine for the preservation of 
the saccharine matter contained therein: Provided, That the wine 
pirits so used free of tax shall not be in excess of the amount re- 
quired to introduce into such wine in (an) alcoholic strength equal to 14 
per cent of the volume of such wines after such use: Provided further, 
That such wine containing after such fortification more than 24 per 
cent of alcohol, as defined by section 3249 of the Revised Statutes, 
hall be forfeited to the United States: Provided further, That such use 
of wine spirits free from tax shall be confined to the months of Au- 
gust, September, October, November, December, January, February, 
March, and April of each year. The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in determining the liability of any distiller of fermented grape 
juice to assessment under section 3309 of the Revised Statutes, is 
authorized to allow such distiller credit in his computation for the 
wine spirits used by him in preparing sweet wine under the provisions 
of this section. ° 

Sec. 48. That the wine spirits mentioned in section 42 of this act is 
the product resulting from the distillation of fermented grape juice, 
and shall be held to include the product commonly known as grape 
brandy; and the pure sweet wine which may be fortified free of tax, as 
provided in said section, is fermented grape juice only, and shall con- 
tain no other substance whatever, introduced before, at the time of, or 
after fermentation; and such sweet wine shall contain not less than 4 
per cent of saccharine matter, which saccharine strength may be deter- 
mined by testing with Balling’s saccharometer or must scale such 
sweet wine after the evaporation of the spirits contained therein and 
restoring the sample tested to original volume by addition of water. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the California wine 
maker may produce his wine spirits free of tax and use the 
same to fortify his wine. The foregoing sections 42 and 43 re- 
mained unchanged until 1894, when, by section 68 of the act of 
\ugust 28, 1894, there was added to said section 48 the following: 

Provided, That the addition of pure boiled or condensed grape must 
or pure crystallized cane or beet sugar to the pure grape juice afore- 
said, or the fermented product of such grape juice prior to the fortifi- 
ation provided by this act for the sole purpose of perfecting sweet 
wines according to commercial standard, shall not be excluded by the 
definition of pure sweet wine aforesaid: Provided, however, That the 
cane or beet sugar so used shall not be in excess of 10 per cent of the 
weight of the wine to be fortified under this act. 





It will be seen from this last-quoted law that in addition to 
the 14 per cent of tex free wine spirits permitted by the act of 
October 1, 1890, 10 per cent of sugar might be added by per- 
mission of the act of August 28, 1894, thus making a total of 24 
per cent of foreign materials that might be added to the pure fer- 
mented grape juice, and within the meaning of the internal- 
revenue law the product would still remain “ pure sweet wine.” 

But it appears that the California wine makers were still not 
satisfied, and it appears that Congress was willing to do even 
more for them, Congress had already given them the right to 
use tax free spirits to the extent of 14 per cent, and the right 
to use sugar to the extent of 10 per cent, but it seems this was 
not enough. They were again benefited by more liberal legisla- 
tion. Congress gave them the right to use tax free spirits, but 
compelled them to manufacture it by the distillation of fer- 
mented grape juice. Now, if they could get permission to make 
this tax free spirits from what would be left of the grapes after 
they had pressed most of the juice out of them, or in other 
words the residue or the grape pomace, it would be a very mate- 
rial gain. So it appears that they again sought the help of Con- 
cress and got it in section 1 of the act of June 7, 1906, which 
not only gave them the right to manufacture the tax free spirits 
from the residue of the grapes, but also gave them a right to 
add 10 per cent of water to their wine in addition to the 10 per 
cent of sugar and the 14 per cent of spirits already authorized, 
making a total of 54 per cent of substances, other than grape 
juice, that might be added to their wines and these California 
Wines still be designated “ pure sweet wines.” 

As a matter of fact, the Californians may actually add 24 per 
eent of water on account of the way the law is worded. For in- 
stance, the law expressly permits the addition of 10 per cent of 
water, because section 43 provides— 


That the cave or beet sugar or pure anhydrous sugar or water so used 
shall not in either case be in excess of 10 per cent of the weight of the 
wine to be fortified under this act. 


But section 42 provides— 
That wine spirits so used free of tax shall not be in excess of the 


amount required to introduce into such wines an alcoholic strength 
equal to 14 per cent of the volume of such wines after such use. 
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It will be observed from this language that the limitation of 
14 per cent is placed on an absolute alcohol basis. That is, wine 
spirits may be added to such an extent as “* to introduce into such 
wines an ulcoholie strength equal to 14 per cent of the volume 
of such wines after such use.” Now, wine spirits are not abso- 
lute alcohol. They always contain a certain amount of water. 
Absolute alcohol is 200 proof, which means that it is pure alcohol 
free from water. But wine spirits may be only 100 proof, which 
means that they contain 50 per cent water and 50 per cent abso- 
lute alcohol. For instance, ordinary whisky is 100 proof—that 
is, it contains 50 per cent water and 50 per cent alcohol. Now, it 
can be seen that if the wine spirits added contain only 50 per 
cent alcohol, then in order to increase “the alcoholic strength 
equal to 14 per cent of the volume of such wine after such use,” 
it is necessary to actually add approximately 28 per cent of wine 
spirits. ‘Therefore, by this operation 14 per cent of water is 
added. In order to prove that we are not merely imagining such 
a situation, we refer to regulations No. 28, revised, dated May 14, 
1913, of the United States Internal-Revenue Office, which con- 
tains a table on page 100 showing how much wine spirits it is 
necessary to add to sweet wines to increase the alcoholic strength 
not to exceed 14 per cent, and the table contains calculations 
on wine spirits of various proof or alcoholic strength. The calcu- 
lations are made on wine spirits containing from 95 per cent 
alcohol down to only 50 per cent alcohol. The table shows that 
in order to introduce into 100 gallons of sweet wine a sufficient 
amount of wine spirits containing only 50 per cent alcohol to 
increase the alcoholic strength of said sweet wine not to exceed 
14 per cent of the volume of such wine after such introduction, 
it is necessary to add to every 100 gallons of sweet wine 38.46 
gallons of 100 proof wine spirits; that is, wine spirits containing 
only 50 per cent aleohol and 50 per cent water. 

So that, as a matter of fact, the total amount of foreign sub- 
stances that the law permits to be added to California sweet 
wines may be shown to be as follows: 


Per cent. 
10 per cent of water for mechanical purposes, and approximately 14 


per cent of water contained in wine spirits of only 100 proof_- 24 
14 per cent absolute alcohol contained in wine spirits added______ 14 
CI. OO... CRE IN CI iene cinta dace sittin site Gein nn lpesainaivtiindigtliiiiw ah 10 

Total foreign substances____-__-- Loe Be hatcbeede bee 48 


Note.—The above calculations are based on the percentages of 
these foreign substances in the wine after being introduced. 
That is, they are percentages of the finished product; in other 
words, the finished product consists of 48 parts added foreign 
substances and 52 parts of natural substances. 

We now set out section 43 of the law showing all the amend- 
ments. The parts in italics show the amendment by the act of 
August 28, 1894. The parts capitalized show the amendment of 
the act of June 7, 1906. 


Sec. 43. That the wine spirits mentioned in section 42 of this act is 
the product resulting from the distillation of fermented grape juice 
(act of 1906) TO WHICH WATER MAY HAVE BEEN ADDED PRIOR TO, DURING, 
OR AFTER FERMENTATION, FOR THB SOLE PURPOSE OF FACILITATING THE 
FERMENTATION AND ECONOMICAL DISTILLATION THEREOF, and shall be 
held to include the product (act of 1906) FROM GRAPES OR THEIR RESI- 
DUES, commonly known as grape brandy ; and the pure sweet wine, which 
may be fortified free of tax, as provided in said section, is fermented 
grape juice only, and shall contain no other substance whatever intro- 
duced before, at the time of, or after fermentation (act of 1906) 
EXCEPT AS HEREIN EXPRESSLY PROVIDED; and such sweet wine shall con- 
tain not less than 4 per cent of saccharine matter, which saccharine 
strength may be determined by testing with Balling’s saccharometer or 
must seale, such sweet wine, after the evaporation of the spirits con- 
tained therein, and restoring the sample tested to the rope volume 
by addition of water: (act of 1894) Provided, That the addition of pure 
boiled or condensed grape must or pure crystallized cane or bect sugar 
(act of 1906) OR PURE ANHYDROUS SUGAR (act of 1894) to the pure grape 
juice aforesaid, or the fermented product of such grape juice prior to 
the fortification provided by this act for the sole purpose of perfectiny 
sweet wines according to commercial standards (act of 1906), orn THA 
ADDITION OF WATER IN SUCH QUANTITIFS ONLY AS MAY BB NECESSARY 
IN THE MECHANICAL OPERATION OF GRAPB CONVEYORS, CRUSHERS, AND 
PIPES LEADING TO FERMBENTING TANKS (act of 1894) shail not be excluded 
by the definition of pure sweet wine aforesaid: Provided, however, That 
the cane or beet sugar (act of 1906) OR PURE ANHYDROUS SUGAR Or 
WATER (act of 1894) so used shail (act of 1906) NoT IN BITHER (act of 
1894) case be in excess of 10 per cent of the weight of the wine to be for- 
tified under this act: (act of 1906) AND PROVIDED FURTHER THAT (IID 
ADDITION OF WATER HEREIN AUTHORIZED SHALL BE UNDER SUCH REGULA- 
TIONS AND LIMITATIONS AS THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUB, 
WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE SECRETARY OF THB TREASURY, MAY FROM 
TIME TO TIMP PRESCRIBE ; BUT IN NO CASE SHALL SUCH WINES TO WHICH 
WATER HAS BEEN ADDED BE ELIGIBLE FOR FORTIFICATION, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISION OF THIS ACT WHERE THE SAME, AFTER FERMENTATION AND BEFORE 
FORTIFICATION, HAVB AN ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OF LESS THAN 5 PER 
CENT OF THEIR VOLUME. 


To sum up, these acts give the California wine makers the fol- 
lowing privileges: 

By the act of October 1, 1890, the right to make wine spirits 
free of tax from grape juice fermented and use the spirits to 
the extent of 14 per cent in wines. 
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WHERE IS THE FREE ALCOHOL USED? 

The total amount of free brandy used by all wine makers for 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, is as follows: 


Proof gallons. 


Hawaii 16, 598.9 


New Jersey : 1, 329.6 
North Carolina i ache 7, 820.1 
New York. > “ . suiiche 143, 422.8 

Total on 169, 171. 4 


California 6, 1538, 132.5 


Grand total aa 4 . 
See annual report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, page 67. 

It will be seen that the amount of free brandy used in the 
State of California during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
Was 6,153,132.5 proof gallons. The following calculation will 
help to form some idea of this enormous amount: 

A barrel of brandy, including cooperage, weighs 500 pounds. 
The usual weight of a carload is 24,000 pounds. This makes 
48 barrels to a car. A barrel holds 50 gallons. This makes 
2,400 gallons to a carload. Two thousand four hundred gallons 
divided into 6,153,132.5 gallons makes 2,563.8 carloads of free 
brandy used within California for the year mentioned. Thirty 
earloads make an ordinary train. Thirty divided into 2,563.8 
makes 85.5 trains of 30 cars each of free brandy used in Cali- 
fornia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

Loss of revenue at $1.10 per proof gallon equals $6,768,445.75, 
and this only for one year. 

WHO GETS THE BENEFIT OF THIS ENORMOUS LOSS OF KEVENUE? 

The amount of brandy used in California alone for the fiscal 
year endiny June 30, 1912, free of tax, was 6,153,132.5 proof 
gallons. At $1.10 per gallon this amounts to $6,768,445.75. 

The records of the Internal-Revenue Department show only 
86 wine makers in California using free brandy, although there 
were 17,793 growing grapes according to the last census. 

This makes an average bonus of $78,702.85 to each of the 86 
wine makers using free wine spirits in California for the year 
mentioned. But it should be borne in mind that only a very 
few used the great bulk of this. The following report taken 
from pages 5874-5875 of the ConGrEesstonaL Recorp of October 
2, 1913, shows who used all this brandy : 

APPENDIX. 
TREASURY D®PARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 2, 1913. 





Iion. ATLER POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington 


Str: In compliance with the resolution of the Senate adopted on the 
Ist instant, calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for a statement 
containing the names and addresses of manufacturers of sweet wine 
who use wine spirits or grape brandy in the fortification of sweet wine, 
together with the number of gallons of wine spirits or grape brandy so 
used during each of the five preceding fiscal years, also a statement 
showing the amount of revenue received during each of said years from 
the wine spirits or grape brandy so used, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith statements containing the information called for. 

Respectfully, 
W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary. 
Statement showing quantity of grape brandy or wine spirits used in the 
fortification of sweet wines by the various wine makers in the United 
States during cach of the fiscal years 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. 





Year ending June 30— 
District a . ; i 
1909 1910 | 191 | 1912} a3 
DISTRICT OF ALABAMA, | | | | 
Gallons. Fallons. Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
Fruithurst Wine Co..... Sa D iendnisied<nilisnssaendesciedahnaak <onelewemiedle 
| 
FIRST DISTRICT OF CALF | | | 
FORNIA. i j | j 
; i ! 


Corde, WRF a. .o5ccsctiscanccecusfencantevssabieenetesee> lebisvcshewees 326. 4 
Da Roza, J. L... incivemsnen ee SRS NiESe lsaebabnoocheess caesarean 35, 572.6 
Nagasawa, K....... eebhesn bikieee y 
Sacramento Valley Win- | | | 

ery.. _ sebdudeces j 


<jeasweNualeasehoe ses ebepadbesvahaan 6,604.4 
Frasinitti, J. . 








Elk Grove Vineyard 

ROD a < 0 ckSsacealeecunerecethecenhesbecstibiaehes 6telnsacenneeaeen 49, 461.9 
PRT Bink x5 ved rea cahen< cus erwacls anges oe0dkb eee eee Ss cieas eed 1,791.8 
Rogers, E, B. a 29, 914.1 37,654. 8 25,327.0 | 20,637.3 
Armbrust, H....... | S89. 7 1,321.2 1,441.1} 1,871.3 
Roessler, F. M. 36, 950. 4 42,055. 7 40,549.5 33, 457.7 
Vereria, J. M ; } 1,370 2,455.5 | 2,540.8 2, 363. 4 
Woodbridge Vineyard...| 48, 404.9 212,999.7!  177,330.5 | 171,277.1 
Joyce, Lawrence. .... god 814.9 1, 848.6 | 1, 729.6 1,795.0 
Giovinni, F... Saeatekate ; y 21, 969. 2 13,959.0 | 12, 284.3 
La Paloma Wineries and | 

Distilleries . .. i 4 - 96, 338. 4 127, 910.7 | 165, 681.6 
Victh, Wm. A... -| 35,085.0) 49,718.9 | 51,405.38 | 89,651.4 | 36,061.9 
Bradford Sons eee ee ee ‘ idvan has <hsiccnea OCRed 90, 326. 4 
California Winery ‘ ae se ee ii tical ip «Rea ledlaeecee ee 15, 247.3 
California Wine Co ...' 282, 327.6 | 309,605.2 | 241,451.8 | 502, 886.4 | 574, 141.8 
Gee. West & Son... 759, 180.4 | 193, 051.8 | 885, 800.6 | 1,125, 279.4 | 765,621.3 


6, 322, 303. 9 | 


ee ee 
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Year ending June 30— 
District. = 
1909} 1919 | 1911 1923 





FIRST DISTRICT OF CALI- 




















| FORNIA—continued. 

j Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. Gailons 
Fresno Vineyard Co...... } $1,700.0 | 112,730.2 | 73,280.5 | 106,243.4 | 121, 168.8 
Eisen Vineyard Co..... iene rena De oa 98, 041.9 8,842.1 } 97, 145.9 
Granz, Herman.......... | 26,974.3 | 24,982.9 | 38, 439.7 33,124.7 | 14, 205.5 
Grans, Emil H........... | 22,849.8 | 58,185.6 | 38, 273.6 12-07 |. 0553522. 
aaa ee |} 2,441.9 1, 987. 1 ccace 2 PO 
Barton Vineyard Co... ..| 187, 116.2 | 260,644.5 | 144,305. 2 5 | 138, 138.3 
OS a } 111, 188.9 | 192,342.86 | 161, 724.8 2 177,595. 2 
Italian Swiss Colony... . . | 505, 385.9 | 494,605.5 | 383,923. 4 554, 737.1 505, 805. 7 
Ruschupt, H. T. W...... 13, 205.8 | 25,927.4 | 15,637.6 11,727.9 | 15,073.4 
Great Western Vineyard | | 

We per conde ocasescces | 171, 712.6 | 327,190.8 | 329,613. 4 373, 127.0 | 259, 404.4 
Las Palmas Wineries & | | 

Distilleries........ ---+-| 33,376.7 | 157,505.35 | 187,800. 1 96, 074.3 76, 375.7 
Lodi Cooperative Winery 

Sc achicn siudbicevnssdaaicewede mets > | 256,626.6 | 289,814.1 | 307,100.1 63,910. 9 
San Gabriet Vineyard Co.} 7,165.4 |........... Daehn a, RM Wi ce TeEA Aan ce 
Vache, E., & Co.........- BW, SIE, sii cane a aa ee ea ae Rr 
Placer County Wine Co..}........... Dod piel naoidce hada casa a ae ct mies ol 35, 244.3 
Kuchel, Geo. C........... RF eck 8 ere a tiiets pcce Seeeee eke acs oie 
Mesnagel, L.C........... RATO 1. cb cco-2 Sb Sok ics Rha Ceeans ap taasbicard on 
ee ae kas RN on Re ae at 2 
Etienne Bros............. eee Prey whic che pacass mann aed sears 
aes Bees Foose Eisen cbWateep ted Seed ee tees aca sece 
Golden Gate Fruit Co...) RA tcctacdeness | Sn Sui duiWalal onstehits Seba ts woah ase 
Sea eo 8 See Dido id Malad nance ees hs EE SEOR 
Sandoz & Guichan....... RPE cn okeceuss Sree ee teen caches chen ee 
Cucamonga Winery ...... NMIORS: occ dks25 SESE a Bo. Satake Bet 525. 

=spian, Pierre..........- | St oc secetne i pee asad Nantes eaten 
Stern, Alfred OF ie SORE Ho sccxn ese uaa Ss eekphaaee aeawas Ribs pitteate 
Southern California Wine | | | 

SRE WINE bic feo ik et sss deck Riss 
Lafourcade, Jack........- 3,045.8 | 
Rust, Chas. Otto......... | 710. | 
Baldwin Distillery ....... { 

Giovanni, Piuma......... | 
Downey Vintage Co...... | 
Sierra Madre Vintage Co... 
SN Mh nnseshccbsnedu 
Delply, Jules J........... 
Randisi & Bons.......... 
Demaitin, P., and Laugh- 

RE EE save sv caew Paicusee 

Engler, German.......... 

a ictus ' | 

Giovanni, Gai............ } 

West Glendale Wine Co.. | 

CI vewni so wsksns | | 

Artesia Vineyard Co..... 

OO Ss | 

Ardans, John............ y | 

Samuel, Paul............ of 1 eae TO incdesaseees 1,622.3 
BN, Bo Gan nonasen cnssinedosednwetane eR Sri oat De ada 2 481.6 
Azevedo, M. J., & Co.....].........-. Se Ai [AORTA | 2,553.6 
le eae 3H4.6 | 347.1 244.4 273.1 | 390. 6 
IIT, SOR. 0 os 000d ceveccadss } 2 

Fresno National Wine Co.| 115, 179.2 | 

Fresno Mutual Wine Co..}........... 

Luid Vineyard Co........ } 2,681.9 

Anderson, C. G.......... 1, 723.8 

Buhach Producing and 

Manufacturing Co...... 16, 964.4 
PROT, Pissicsccs enn Pierre 
St. George Vineyard ..... 13, 462.1 ‘ . 

Lint, Framklin Peter .....}......2<-0f-ecccccosee + 
Olson Winery Co........- Loss hind de Seaia ves 15, 622.7 SPOR Esa ts.. ‘ 
Farmers’ Mutual Winery 

DR cosaicaiectidimeadegauien MGIB. GB, cries o'nvin ee ee eee ‘ 
I, SNS hoes dla inks vinainccsana sate 2, 740. 4 BOTRS Tress .2s.- e 
Armonia Winery & Dis- 

SE bncicticscseact SEO Ro ithancssadneddnesakt's SE MALS Niccens..- ° 
Italian Vineyard Co...... DEE LinreGrictwtnleciunpensge Wh CU inc cce 
Hughes, Jules......-..... 1 
Seinturier, Jean.......... 

Krebs, Richard. ......... 
McClure, John. .......... 
Jannegui, Pierre......... 
Brechtel, Henry... ......- 
Used and not included in 

WO BNO ss cccasnccnxesn 75, 371. 4 | 140, 913. 4 1,940.0 98, 016, 2 0.5 

FOURTH DISTRICT OF CALI- 

FORNIA. 
Azevedo, M. J., & Co..... 10, 589.9 | 10,733.6 8, 806. 7 Bs BBvarecsces ° 
Bradford & Sons, J. B...| 43,012.8 | 68,565.7 | 85,899.3 8 eee é 
California Winery........ 103, 709.3 | 122,181.3 | 141, 255.3 PP TESS a inc vee 
Cordelia Winery. ........ 36,120.8 | 31,722.2| 51,509.7 Bj RI. 4 4.05 ....000 
California Wine Associa- 

WE sich aes sapecbaenwe 52,042.9 | 95,431.1 | 45,3841 62, 768.4 [.......... 
Dee Ras. tssciek 36,907.3 | 57,352.1 | 46,051.4 OS 
Fasinetti, James. .......- 973.0 768. 7 265. 9 BPE G Biv cwcntcce 
Gundlach, Charles. ...... RE Rie nik tian divine adeeaneeRnneabiscws~soee 
DOE NE UIDs cbs Sra emathekind coer cola duwdevanes Denne telntes oie Si est <a z 
Korbal & Bros., F....... RAPRE fis ss. c05 2k SC Sas AEE ASS cheb sis a 00 cee ° 
Mangels, Louis. .......... BOR W hi cannanac | 569.9 | RB os okin a 
Mazel, John C............ BR Eo octecscees ne eS ener, oe . 
Moulton Hill Vineyard | | 

DO. pwr deta’ bee Pie 8s oh nitie eEb Ce nied eb Is eed ak vce sd ibeds iuwes ‘ 
Nagasawa, K............ 4, 022. 6 3,236.3.; 4,822.9 | B00b:O t........- 2 
Pioneer Winery. .......-. ie Athens. oie ted aed d vk ta wee «+6 ae 
Placer County Winery 

 cxdindauaveswuesades | 24,587.8 | 74,630.21 70,627.3 74, 146.9 }..... ~cve 
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Statement shoicing quantity of grape 


IN 





brandy or wine 


TO THE 


spirits, 


Year ending June 30 


District j j 
1909 {| 1910 | 


FOURTH DISTRICT OF CALT- | 
FORNIA—continued. 


Gallons Gallons. 
Red Bank ‘ ine Co. ema. @ |..... : 
Sink, W. 713.4 650.1 | 
Silver, Tosepi 573. 6 1,548.9 


Board of Trustees, Lel: and | 
Stanford University.. 
Elk Grove Vineyard | 
Association : ........--- eaigetves% 
Be Latouil, Gace ce ccccccccfocccecece a: aahlh sevice ina 
peg PS Se eerie lo ane eres i 
Pethovich, John......-..- a ineday ews 
Sacramento 
Winery . .....----0---0- lowebaccess 
4h eres ee eg bola deena 
Silva Bros 
Used and not included in 
Ce TD a oc di ceccpawrsiectecscessclecesceses 


| 129, 620. 2 





SIXTH DISTRICT OF CALI- | 
FORNIA. j 


Cucamonga Vintage Co 
Italian Vineyard Co. ... 
Baldwin Distilling Co. . 
Giovanni, Piegate ......./....0-.---- 
Sierra Madre Vintage Co .! 
Timm, J. F. Boege......-. | 
Delpy, J. J.....-.2.-..0-- eae 
San Gabriel Vineyard....!..........- | 
Vacheo, E Sakina wae t 
Kuchel, Geo............- B uguhadaa | 2115.9 
Eteinne Bros............- Se paaeanubte 23, 120.8 | 
DE Ee is scncawwdcanss Geen | 3,165.7 
GOIN FS aoe sctensccss.s a ogeunaas | 1,379.2 
Sandoz & Ginchon....... | } 1,485.4 | 
8 





Cucamonga Winery .....- Dikictannutakel (anne 
SS Bo osaune neh x05 Te Pe deeaes 567 
Stern & Son, Chas | 
eee California W ine | | 
| 





Ww est "alendaie Tn iio eccancael 
co rere } 
Artesia Vineyard Co......|.......... 
Young, Louie............ Se aaa 
He ighes, DP nea eta & bane | 
PU csosacececnes Rheauecons | 
McC lure, CR se tecexsn Seagt ace | 
Bree htel, a ata alibi iin 
Bandisi & Sons.......... ya keeeeus 
Wi ena Sits sccesc Ragisnasees | 
Ce a dans on wee eeis cantons Rivikne seemed 
EE as Nich ai wecuh Laceestancwe 
Mission Vineyard. ....... | 
Mesnager, L.C........... Tdi was abdibdbae cies 
Goiden Gate Fruit Co... ‘ 





da 62 ban kadeeie dees. ccdess xs dusdenes 
poe SS ee eee Recaeeaitcane 
Garret & Co | 
Meyer, H. E 
ES a Se 


HAWAT. 


| 

Haupakalua Wine & Liq- 
uer Co. (144.).......... 4,764.5 | 7,569.6 | 
Jose Gomes Serrao.......}........... | 644. 4 | 


| 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DISTRICT 
OF NEW YORK. 


Hammondsport Wine Co. 
Le Roy McCorn.......... 
Germania Wine Cellars. .. | 
Pultney Wine Cellars. ...|........... Mawuvass 
Pultney Vintage Co...... 182.8 | 
es Vintage 








2, 757.3 5A7. 4 
D. H. Maxfield........... 9,098.4; 9,145.1 
Vine City Wime Cellars...|...........|.....-.---- 
Empire State Wine Co...) 8,966.5 | 11,318.1 
Frudell Wine Co......... 2,237.6 | 2,230.6 
Pleasant Valle _— Co.| 16,029.8 9,034.3 
Urbana Wine Co......... 14, 493.3 | 14, 999.9 
Fag: WE han scccccases 3,656.6 | 9,293.6 
Henry Card & Co........ 889.4 | 917.1 
John Cushing. ........... 2,712.9 2, 637.5 
E. G. Ryckman Wine Co.| 4,640.2 } 1,899.7 
Lake Ontario Wine Co.. 1, 643.0 713.4 
Lake Keuka Vintage Co..' 3,635.3! 3,7: 


1911 


~ 
o> 


~ 
’ 
! 
~ 


-_ 
- 
-3¢ 
> 


te 
z 
ao 
Pow bv 


eS 
ee 





8, 746. 1 | 
1, 444. 


_~ 





17, 765. 6 

15, 343.3 

12, 626. 8 | 
912.3 | 


G ns 


> 963.2 | 


, 680.8 


37, 580.4 | 


3, 734 


18, 000.0 


181, 349.7 
229, 283.6 

2888 
943.9 
5, 513.0 


wr to Ge 


304.3 
207.0 


Ne 


ae 


wOw oS: 


, 016.9 
632.1 


"114, 715.6 
506. 6 
201, 885.5 


8, 444.< 
1, 717.6 


10, 571. 
405. ¢ 
23, 231. < 


"16, 749.3 


7,641.0 
21, 009.6 
2, 506.9 
1, 423.8 


1 


512. 6 
, 086. 3 


2 ae OO 
1 ¢ 





120.9 | 


3 

6 
1,404.8 } 

3 

3 

3 


etc.—Con. 


1913 


Gallons 


6,371.8 
17, 753.6 
1, 082.9 

386.8 


7, 776.3 


Cato 





10, 823. 
549. 
276.9 


,611.4 
5,4 


x 


10, 626. 
14, 295. : 
2, 923.3 
8, 648 0 
555. 6 
13, 345. 3 
19, 42%. 7 
9,429.1 
3,721.7 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH DISTRICT 
F NEW YOR& — contd 


J. S. Foster 2 
Francis M. Acker th 
M. L. Taylor & Sor 2 2s 
Antonio April... 53.8 
Rutonio D'Angelo 
Wm. N. Wise 
Dubelbeiss Wine Co 
Geo. Graff.... 1,370.6 { 
— Wine & Vine- 

ard Co..... ; 455. 4 
R: Zymond Riz rymon: i 


FIRST DISTRICT OF NEW 
JERSEY 


Dewey & Sons 1,632 


FOURTH DISTRICT OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Sol Bear & Son.... 1,354.9 4,570.1 


SECOND DISTRICT OF 
VIRGINIA. } 


Garrett & Co. ; 1 O94 


The amount of revenue 
spirits so used is 
During the fis 

TH0g 
1910 
1911_ 
1912__~- 
1913__ 


(3 cents per 


as follows 


al year 


Total . , iol 11 

It will be observed from the foregoing figures that in Cali 

fornia 16 wine makers alone used in the fiscnl year ending Ju 

30, 1912, approximately 4,744,841 gallons of free wine spirits, 

and that one firm alone, during tl 
amount of 1,125,279 gallons. 

Note.—The amount of revenue received by the 

3 cents per gallon, referred to at the end of the tabulatic 

received for supervising the use of the 


iat fiscal vear used the enermous 
(sovermuent 


free brandy in the 


Wine making establishments in which said brandy w: | 
and can not be said to be a revenue, because it simply covered 
the cost to the Government of supervising such 0 
brandy. 

It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that 


of eastern wine makers have used free brandy in the for 

tion of sweet wines Without knowing all the faet 
cumstances as to now these wine makers secure the free | 

and how they made the wines into which ev put i ‘ ‘ 
unable to explain how they could legally use this free brand 
while other eastern wine makers can not do so. We en nh 
say that we have found no it hich it ] | ' 
eastern wine makers to use brandy free of ta wiineiih ris 
eastern sweet wines without violating the liw 


BENEFIT TO THE GRAPE ChROWERS 





{t is our contention that the so-called “ free by 
instead of working to the benefit of the grape growers of ¢ 
fornia, actually works against the interests of those grap 
ers, and that the grape growers of the Eastern St; 
better treated by the wine makers of the East and ‘ 
all around than do the grape growers of Cal 
standing the fact that he wine makers of Cal ‘ 
benefits of that law, while the easter ! 
struggle against such tremendous odd 
The eastern wine makers protect their grape 
charging for eastern wines such prices as will enable the ) 
pay the grape growers an equitable price for grapes. Ws 
} quote the following statement in our behalf from the printed 


| report of the hearings before the subcommittee of the Com 


| on Finance 





of the United States Senate in 1913, page 75 
Mr. Bell made 


growers We ha 
growers to Californians We do prote 


a plea for California grap 
protect as well as the 


grape growers by charging for our wines a price that will enable to 
pay our grape growers a fair compensation for their grapes W pay 
for our grapes from $30 to $80 and sometimes $100 per Yi he 
average price of grapes in California is about $8 per ton Our grape 
growers are not complaining, while their grape growers are In Call 
fornia the wine makers pay the grape growers such a sinall p ir 
the grapes that they practically crush the grape growers as 

they crush their grapes in order that they may sell wine 


which they voluntarily make 
As a matter of fact, they 
price goes, and no reason 


so low that no one can compete w 
have no competition on such wine ) 
why they should have such price : 
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wines are of the quality they claim for them. They can not complain 
that our wines compete with their so far as price is concerned, because 
the cost price of our wines is higher than the seiling price of the Cali- 
fornia wines Furthermore, our answer to Mr. Bell's plea for sympathy 
for his thrifty immigrants is that our German grape growers of the 
Eastern States are just as thrifty as any class of people on earth, and 
from the oldest to the youngest of the family are able to work, and all 
do work They are entitled to at least the same consideration at the 
hands of Congress as the immigrant families referred to by Mr. Bell. 


Now, note the following statement from a representative of 
the California wine makers, published on page 63 of the printed 
report of the hearings above referred to: 

The cost of raising the grapes, as shown, is $10.50 per ton. This 
varies with different varieties, and in the sweet-wine districts contracts 
a are made from $10 to $12 per ton, averaging approximately 
. uv, 

Also note the following excerpt from a letter dated April 28, 
1913, from A. Sbarboro, one of the largest grape growers in 
California, to the editor of American Wine Press. (See Amer- 
ican Wine Press for May, 1913, p. 25.) 

Only last yeor sweet-wine grape growers were paid as low as $5 
per ton for thefr grapes, who in many instances, rather than pay $2 or 
$3 a ton for picking and hauling, turned the hogs into their vineyards, 

QUALITY DISREGARDED. 

One of the effects of the so-called “ free-brandy ” law is to 
cause @ disregard of quality of the wine made under that law, 
and a consideration only of the alcoholic strength of such wines, 
and one of the strongest talking points in regard to sales of 
such wines to dealers is that they have such high alcoholic 
content. Salesmen of such wines can point out that they con- 
tain from 20 to 23 per cent of alcohol (because they get the 
brandy free); while salesmen of eastern wines have to sell 
wines containing only 18 per cent of alcohol (because eastern 
wine makers do not get brandy free). 

THE ERPONEOUS CONSTRUCTION PLACED ON THE LAW BY THE INTERNAL- 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT HAS PERMITTED TRAFFIC IN FREE BRANDY, 

Section 45 of the law in question provides, in part, as fol- 

lows: 


That under such regulations and official supervision, and upon 
the execution of such entries and the giving of such bonds, bills of 
lading, and other security as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, 
any producer of pure sweet wines as defined by this act may withdraw 
wine spirits from any special bonded warehouse free of tax, in original 
packages, in any quantity not less than 80 wine gallons, and may use 
so much of the same as may be required by him under such regula- 
tions, and after the filing of such notices and bonds and the keeping 
of such reeords and the rendition of such reports as to materials and 
products and the disposition of same, as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
prescribe, in fortifying the pure, sweet wines made by him, and for 
no other purpose, in accordance with the limitations and provisions 
as to uses, amount to be used, and period for using the same set forth 
in section 53 (42) of this act * * *, 

The object of the foregoing law was just this: The internal- 
revenue laws existing at the time this free-brandy law was 
passed provided that distilled spirits, including brandy, should 
be placed in bonded warehouses within a certain number of days 
after being produced in the distillery, unless the tax was paid. 
The tax was not required to be paid on them at the time of 
production, unless the distiller wished to pay it, but unless the 
tax was paid they were required to be put in bonded ware- 
houses, from which they could not be removed until the tax 
was paid. But the framers of this free-brandy law saw that 
the following situation might arise: Grapes might be plentiful 
in a given year and a wine maker might have such a large 
production of grapes that he would early in the season fill up 
all his tanks and casks with wine and still have a surplus of 
grapes on his hands. If the law would only permit him to do 
so, he might ferment this surplus of grapes and distill brandy 
from the same and store it for use for fortifying purposes at 
some future time. As the law stood at that time, he must 
either pay the tax or store the brandy in a special bonded 
warehouse, and onee stored there it could not be withdrawn 
until the United States Government was paid the tax per proof 
gallon on such brandy. Therefore section 45 was put into the 
law as an enabling act to permit such a wine maker to distill 
and store his brandy in bountiful years until such time as he 
eould use it to advantage. 

Another reason for this enabling aet was this: Sweet wine 
must be fortified, according to the California method of making 
it, within a few days after the grapes are crushed; that is, 
within two or three days after fermentation starts. In other 
words, according to the California method of making sweet 
wine, as hereinbefore explained, the fermentation of the grape 
juice must be arrested by the addition of wine spirits when the 
fermentation has reached a certain point, otherwise the wine 
will not turn out as a sweet wine. Therefore the California 
sweet-wine maker must take the precaution to have on hand 
a sufficient amount of brandy to fortify his wine at the right 
moment. If it happens that his distillery is not of a sufficiently 
large capacity to produce brandy fast enough to fortify his 
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sweet wines as fast as he ferments these sweet wines, then it 
is necessary for him to have a reserve stock of brandy on hand 
to take care of such an emergency. He could not keep this 
emergency stock ef brandy stored at his distillery without pay- 
ing the tax under the laws that existed then or under the laws 
that exist now, and as explained above, once he put it in the 
bonded warehouse, he could not get it out without the payment 
of the tax; hence the enabling provision contained in section 45 
of the law permitting sweet-wine makers, who are also dis 
tillers, to withdraw wine spirits from any special bonded 
warehouse free of tax. 

Our contention in regard to the meaning of section 45, above 
quoted, is that according to the plain wording of the law, as 
well as according to the plain meaning of the law, to be gath 
ered from all its sections taken together, the only person who 
is authorized to withdraw brandy from a special bonded ware 
house free of tax is a sweet-wine maker who is also a distiller 
and who has himself placed that brandy in that warehouse. 
In other words, he is permitted to withdraw his own brandy 
that he himself has stored there. We contend that a sweet 
wine maker can not take brandy out of a bonded warehouse 
unless he distilled it himself and put it in the warehouse 
The very .word “ withdraw” presupposes the prior placing ©! 
the thing to be withdrawn. But the Internal-Revenue Depart 
ment has so construed this law as to permit distillers of 
brandy to place the brandy in a bonded warehouse and then 
go out and sell the brandy to wine makers anywhere in tl 
country, such distillers not necessarily being sweet-wine makers 
themselves. Thus California distillers ship the brandy in bond 
to the special bonded warehouse nearest their customer, the 
sweet-wine maker, and then the distiller withdraws it out of 
bond without paying the tax on it and lets the sweet-wine 
maker to whom he sold it use it free of tax for fortifying 
sweet wines. The distiller, as pointed out above, may or may 
not be a sweet-wine maker, and the sweet-wine maker who 
buys this brandy under this operation is not the man who 
placed it in the warehouse. By this practice it has been pos- 
sible for distillers to traffic in free brandy at a large profit 
to such distillers, while the Government supervises the vari- 
ous operations of producing the brandy at the distillery and 
taking care of it at different warehouses at a great expense, 
for which it receives no returns. The Government no doubt 
has a record of such transactions, and we contend that there 
is a tax due the Government from such distillers of $1.10 per 
proof gallon on every gallon that has been sold and used as 
above indicated, and that these back taxes amount to several 
millions of dollars. This traffic in free brandy not only works 
a further injustice against the eastern wine makers who have 
to buy tax-paid spirits, and can not legally use such free 
brandy for fortifying sweet wines, but also works an injustice 
against the eastern distillers of tax-paid spirits, who can not 
sell their tax-paid spirits in competition with free spirits. 

Surely it was never intended that the Government should 
stand the great expense of supervising the production of such 
brandy in distilleries and then keeping track of it in the ware 
houses where first stored, and again keeping track of it in the 
warehouses to which it is subsequently transferred in further- 
ance of a sale to the wine maker who buys it without any com 
pensation whatever to the Government. 

THE LAW DISCRIMINATES AGAINST INDUSTRIES WITICH MAKE NECESSARIFS 
FOR EVERY HOMB. 

The sweet-wine makers of California alone have the privilege 
of using (undenatured) alcohol free of tax. It may be used 
free only in the production of sweet wine, and it is necessary to 
use alcohol for that purpose. 

But it is absolutely necessary also to use alcohol in the 
manufacture of flavoring extracts. Lemon extract contains 
85 per cent of aleohol, which is almost twice as much alcoho! 
as is contained in whisky, as bottled-in-bond whisky contains 
only 50 per cent alcohol. Vanilla extracts also contains from 
80 to 60 per cent of alcohol. This is also true of many other 
flavoring extracts. These are common household articles. 
These flavoring extracts can not be made without the use of 
alcohol. Any extract made from an oil (such as lemon oil) 
must contain alcohol to disselve the oil. This is commonly 
ealled “ cutting” the oil. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that oil and water will not mix. A flavoring extract that is 
made from a resinous substance, such as vanilla beans, which 
contain resins, must contain alcohol to dissolve or “cut” the 
resins. It is also a matter of common knowledge that resins 
will not dissolve in water. The fact that shese common house- 
hold articles contain alcohol in greater quantities than does 
whisky is not, however, generally understood. Yet it is a fact 
that they do, and of necessity must contain alcohol. Practi- 
cally all soda-water flavors, such as vanilla, lemon, orange, rose, 
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and practically all flavors also contain aleoho), and must con- eral weeks before the confers 


tain aleohol for the reasons above stated. 
a tax of $1.10 a proof gallon is paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. and this revenue is paid by the 
Every housewife helps to pay it. Every farmer helps to pay it. 
Every laborer helps to pay it. Every schoolboy and eve ry 
schoolgirl who tenders a penny or a nickel for a glass of soda 


consumer, 


On all this aleohol | 


water or a dish of lemon or vanilla ice cream or a piece of | 


eandy helps to pay it. Because all these things are tiavored with 
extracts containing alcohol. But the gentleman or lady of leisure 
who drink their after-dinner California sherry, tokay, or mus- 


eatel do not help to pay it—the alcohol that is used to produce | ; 


the drink that contributes to their pleasure is given to the 
wine maker free of tax. Manufacturers of flavoring extracts 
can not use free brandy or free alcohol. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD “ PROOF,” 


The word “ proof” is a word that is peculiar to the internal 
revenue law and to the distilling industry. What it means is 
to denote the amount of alcohol that may be present in a 
liquid. Pure alcohol, 100 per cent pure, is designated as “ 200 
proof.” This is the highest proof possible. The moment any 
water is added to pure alcohol it lowers the proof. Thus, i 
50 per cent water is added to pure alcohol, the mix 
designated as “100 proof,’ which means that it contains 59 
per cent water and 50 per cent alcohol. Whisky is ordivarily 
100 proof—that is, it contains 50 per cent water and oO 
cent alcohol, If we say a liquid is “50 proof,’ we mean it 
contains 25 per cent alcohol and 75 per cent water or other 
liquid. California wines containing 22 per cent alcohol are 44 
proof. The words “ taxable gallon’ mean the same as “ proof 
gallon.” The internal-revenue tax of 81.10 ; aullon on ale 
on proof gallons. 

EFFORTS TO HAVE FREEZ-BRAND LAW REPEALED 

When the tariff act of 1918 was pending before Cor SS, 
Senator PomMERENE, of Ohio, submitted to the Senate Finane 
Committee an amendment to the bill as it came from the House, 
which amendment sought to repeal the free-brandy law This 


repeal would have raised a revenue of approximately $7,000,000 | 


annually, and, we understand, this $7,000,000 was figured in the 
estimates of the Senate. But no sooner had the amendment heen 
submitted to the Finance Committee than the Californians sue- 
ceeded in having the wording of the amendment changed in such 
a way that, while it would repeal the free-brandy law and cause 
them to pay a full tax on all spirits used, the same as eastern 
wine makers have been doing, still it would put an additional 
tax of about 25 cents a gallon on all eastern wines, which tax 
they would not have to pay in California. This was aecom- 
plished by getting into the matter the question of standards for 
wines and thus involving the pure-food issue. The Californians 
succeeded in getting the repealing clause so worded that it 
would destroy the entire eastern wine-making industry. This 
dragging in the question of standards for wines involved a cor 

sideration and careful study of the entire art of making wine 

The Senate Finance Committee started out by giving a hearing 
of an hour to both sides—30 minutes to each—but at one 

that the subject was so complicated, from the standpoint of 
standards, that they could get head nor tail of it in such a short 





— 





space of time. They then gave further hearings, amounting in | 
all to about three days, and some of the members at the end of 


that time stated that they were more bewildered on the subject 
of wine making than they were before the hearings were had, 
and that they did not feel like legislating on such an important 


subject without a better understanding of what they were | 


doing, especially when two great sections of the country were 
making contentions diametrically opposed to each other. It 
nddition the Department of Agriculture sent a letter to the Ser 
ate Finance Committee stating in effect that it was very inop 
portune time to legislate on the subject of wines, as it might 
interfere with work that department was doing. 
of Agriculture, however, finally admitted that the question of 


Phe Secretary 


whether the Californians paid $1.10 a proof gallon for the | 


brandy they used in wines or got the brandy free would not 
have any bearing on the subject of proper standards for wines 
Nevertheless by that time the question of standards for wines 


had hopelessly befogged the real issue. The amendment passed 


the Senate in such forty as to give the eastern wine makers some | 


little recognition and relief, but the whole amendment, including 
the repeal of the free-brandy law, and which would have raised 
$7,000,000 for the Government from brandy, was thrown eut by 
the conference committee, and this amount was either neve 
made up or proportioned by tax on other products so as to 
make it up. This action of the conference committee had been 
predicted in positive terms by certain of the Californians sev- 
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And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees, 
Forever going and coming; 
So this crystal hive 
Is all alive 
With a swarming and buzzing and humming. 


Very good in its way 
Is the Verzensy, 
Or the Sillery soft and creamy ; 


but Catawba wine 
lias a taste divine, 

More dulcet, delicious and dreamy, 
There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 

By Danube or Guadalquiver, 
Nor on island or cape, 
That bears such a grape 

As grows by the Beautiful River. 
Drugged is their juice 
For foreign use 

When shipped o’er the reeling Atlantic, 
To rack our brains 
With: the fever pains 

That have driven the Old World frantic, 
To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 

And after them tumble the mixer ; 
For a poison malign 
Is such Borgia wine, 

Or at best but a devil’s elixir. 
While pure as a spring 
Is the wine I sing, 

And to praise it, one needs but name it} 
For Catawba wine 
Has need of no sign, 

No tavern bush to proclaim it. 
And this song of the vine, 
This greeting of mine, 

The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the queen of the West 
In her garlands dressed, 

On the banks of the Beautiful River. 


[The foregoing poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is said to have 
been written upon the occasion of his visit to Nicholas Longworth, the 
pioneer Ohio grape grower and wine maker, who first planted the grapes 
along the bluffs of the Ohio River, and furnished the young plants to the 


settiers in the valleys of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers.] 


References: Hearings before and briefs filed with the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, on paragraph 2544, Pure sweet 
wines, ete., H. R. 3321, an act to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. (See 
printed report.) 

Speech of Hon. ArLEE PoMERENE, of Ohio, in the United States 
Senate, September 18, 1913. (See ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. ) 

Speech of Hon. ATLEE PoMERENE, of Ohio, in the United States 
Senate, October 2, 1915. (See CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

WINES AND WIND MAKING. 

[ty A. Haraszthy, commissioner on the improvement and growth of the 
grapevine iv California to the honorable Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California, 1862.) 

Page 262, he quotes an authority: 

“ We find that wine consumers estimate as good wines only 
those whose contents of acids do not exceed 6 parts in 1,000. 
He shows a table by Dr. Hlubeck on vintages of 1841, showing 
thut wines of too high acid brought the lowest market prices: 








15 gallons, 

rice in 

Acids. Tnited 

States 

money. 
IRTIND. octacecschnacgaeens | anbednmeteanansaunes 5.0 $5.52 
Mur ermal .. .  ccccdccsccocccccaceutecceseodsecseoseces 5.9 4. 65 
RadkersbDurger .....ccccvcccccccccsoccccanesmssacescases 6.2 4.42 
RR GrOG RIED. . o6c0.00uensccesvaseveenseuibeaaeiens 7.1 3. 86 
W iseller JohanniSher*er ... ..comacesnscoctsensencassseoes< 8&3 3.31 
Hauritacher ... oc ocvcescacccestcocesucesssvncieiasavuns 9.1 3. 03 
Marburger Koschacker ........cccccewereccccsccecceess 12.0 | 2. 25 








“Tt illustrates that even though the alcohol was higher in 
some, they brought a lower price, owing to their higher acids.” 

Haraszthy further states: 

“That all wines, in order to be estimated as good and pala- 
tuble, must contain at least 43 pro mille of free acids (counted 
ns vinegar acid) and not more than 64. 

“That all containing more than six-thousandths of free acids 
must be considered as having not enough water in proportion to 
ifs acids, 

“That experience has taught us, for more than 10 years, in all 
the different German grape districts, that a proportionable 
addition of water and sugar forms the means to produce, even 
from the most sour must, as drinkable and as good a wine as 
is otherwise produced in good medium seasons,” 





| 
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On page 269, A. Haraszthy quotes Dr. L. Gall, as follows: 

“The price of wines is, in general, more regulated by a 
medium degree of acids of no more than 6 and not less than 4 
pro iilles, than by a higher degree of alcohol than 8 per cent. 

On page 269, Progress of Wine Fabrication since 1850: 

“In France we see a lady, Mrs. Cora Millet, a landed pro- 
prietress, taking the lead in adapting a rational manner to it 
crease the quantity of the wine by more than 5 per cent, without 
harming the quality ; soon others convinced by the good results 
followed in the wake. In the year 1856 a district class was 
founded at the Royal College at Dijou, the capital city of the 
rich Burgundy district, for the instruction of students in the 
application of chemistry to the culture of the grape. 

“Tn this the different newly invented methods of making and 
increasing the wine are clearly discussed and taught inasmuch 
as they are based upon proportionate additions of sugar and 
water. A similar class was founded at Rheims, the capital of 
the Champagne district.” 

On page 282 A. Haraszthy states: 

“The eminent technician, Mr. Dubrunfant, promulgated for 
the first time, in the year 1854, in France, his opinion based 
upon many trials: 

“*That an addition of sugar-water to the must, regulated 
according to the quantity of its acids, will be the unfailing 
means to produce from every vintage, no matter what locality, 
always wines of like quality as those of the best seasons, and 
to quintuple their quantity if necessary.’ 

“The proposition of Dubrunfant was carried out in the larg- 
est measure the year following by a Mr. Abel Petiot de Chanirey, 
a large vineyard proprietor in Burgundy, and an essay on the 
manner employed and its results was handed by him to the 
Imperial Society of Agriculture.” 

[From The Literary Digest.] 
ANOTHER FOOD SUBSTANCE IN WINE? 

Those who affirm and those who deny that alcohol has true 
food value agree that certain nutritive substances may be found 
in alcoholic drinks. That glycerin and cream of tartar, which 
are found in wines, are foods no one would deny, though prob- 
ably no one ever drank wine solely for the purpose of profiting by 
their nutritive properties. To these, however, has now been 
added a food of great value, namely, a lecithin, one of a class of 
substances recently found to be especially promotive of rapic 
growth. We quote the following from a note contributed to La 
Nature, Paris,. August 6, by Dr. E. Varenne, formerly preparator 
in therapeuties to the Paris Faculty of Medicine. Says Dr. 
Varenne: 

This valuable vital principle was discovered in the yolk of egg, which 
contains it in large proportions. * * * Yolk of egg is, as everyone 
knows, a food of the first order, and Gobley, the celebrated chemist pro 
fessor at the school of pharmacy (who discovered lecithin in 1846), has 
published numerous interesting papers about it. 

But there are vegetable as well as animal iecithins, for lecithins see: 
indispensable to life. The lecithin that seems to be most widespread is 
“stearic lecithin,” whose chemical name is “ distearo-glycero-phosphat: 
of trimethyl-hydroxyl-amine-ammonium.” This lecithin is also met with 
in milk, corn, peas, oats, etc. 

Messrs. Weirich ‘and Orthieb have also discovered it in grape stones. 
These chemists, in an investigation of pure natural wines, remarked the 
superiority of a Greek wine of Thyra —— when used for the pm 
pose of rehabilitating “sick” wines. he analysis of this wine indi- 
eated that it contained 0.095 per cent of phosphoric acid. A whit 
Malaga contained 0,049 per cent; a Tokay 0.068 per cent; and another 
sweet wine 0.054 per cent. 

Now, from their researches Messrs. Weirich and Orthieb have con 
cluded that the phosphoric acid thus found came from organic combi 
nations formed in the grape stones and dissolved in the wine during the 
fermentation of the must and proportionally to the quantity of alcolio! 
preduced.. © * * 

We must then accept the fact that lecithin exists in very appreciabic 
uantities in natural wines, and the more as these are richer in alcoho!. 

ere, however, we must make a distinction and remark that only wines 
rich in alcohol by fermentation contain lecithin. 

Weak wines artificially strengthened by the addition of alcohol after 
fermentation do not contain it. Again, as lecithin alters at about 50°- 
60° C, (122°—140° F.), the so-called “ teurized "' wines lose this pre- 
cious principle during heating. Also, p. and white wines, which have 
fermented without the pulp and the stones, contain no lecithin. 

Hence we draw an important conclusion—that wine is a real food, 
not only from the alcohol, the roe. and the cream of tartar that i 
contains, but especially from its licithin. 

But in order to fulfil this condition the wine must be pure, made not 
chemically but by old and honest methods. Such wines may easily bi 
found at modest prices. And still another point must be noted. * * * 
Use, do not abuse. (Translation made for The Literary Digest.) 


{K. A. Helletithal’s Manuai for Wine Growers and Wine Dealers, or The 
Perfect Wine Cellar Master. Eighth improved and enlarged edition. 
After long years and practical experience of the author, and by using 
the most renowned authorities on oenology and chemistry. J. Beyse, 


author.] 
(Page 368.) 
As early as the period of the first settlement in America it ap- 
pears that the there existing wild grapevine attracted the atten- 
tion of the colonists, and it is asserted, that in the year of 1564 
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they already made wines out of grapes grown in Fiorida. The The latest vineyards cultivated 
earliest attempt to plant vineyards was made in Virginia, im Utah, said to bear excellent grapes 
1620, and after 10 years the vineyards were so promising, that | for the table onl) Brigham Young : 
hey had French vineyardists come, who through unsuitable | thing about wine—no wine, but, on t1 thy ' 
treatment are said to have caused the grapevines to perish. In America tl \ \ 

In 1647 we again find wine production in Virginia, and in men, Englishmen, Spaniards, and Portugues 
1651 prizes were issued to encourage the wine growers. i vines were failures: only the Germa \ 

In the year of 1648 grapevines were raised in the State of threw overbourd rejudiced id it A a 
Delaware, then called Uvedale, which grapevines were supported | adapted to grape culture. and they scouted waned fos 
by mulberry trees and sassafras trees. Four varieties were cul- | which would thriv: laf i same. tl 


ivated: Toulous Muscat, Sweet Scented, Great Fox, and Thick 
Grape; all varieties imported from Europe. The first two pro- 
luced a strong, red sherry, the third a light claret, and the 
fourth a golden colored wine. In 1633 William Penn tried to 
plant vineyards near Philadelphia, however, without success. f my d 
From that time on the viticulture in Pennsylvania was entirely | improving the must, which, as named atter 
in the hands of the Germans. } Gall, is ealled gallizing This met! has ' 

In 1796 French colonists made wine in Illinois from wild | opened its way into general use. AIl wine, Moselle and N 


made fast nd 


In t last edition of my wot l 


srapes; at the same time Frederick Rapp and others planted a 
ineyard of 10 acres near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In 1790 a Swiss colony also formed to pursue viticulture. 
Cheir first experiment by planting foreign vines was an utter 
failure; then they tried it with native vines and better results 
followed; yet after 40 years no trace of the vineyards was to 
be found as the colony scattered. 


Wwines—in fact, all German wines shipped to Americ: e ga 
ized, and exactly this circumstance has created a very port 
market in America for thes vines 
These gallized wines offer important advanta 
First. Always are iiform wines, even 
Seeond. Stand transporting without dergoing ay 
Third. Never ret cloudy, don’t form mold vce ri 1 


Viticulture on a large scale first began at the time when the | only careless cellar treatment ean cause them to 
Germans settled in the Ohio and Missouri Valleys. I var. 
They experimented with vines from foreign countries. How- | Fourth. After the first vear the hardly 
ever, they gained better results with the Catawba grapevine, | treatment. 
which originated in the State of Virginia. | Fifth. They are stronger without any alcohol 
This variety, which is subject to mildew and rot, in many | and this strength makes same adapted for 
localities is replaced by other varieties of native vines, regarding | Sixth. The wines became cheaper, because consicd 
whose larger productiveness and endurance they were convinced. | than was the case formerly was called for by the trade 
In the vicinity of Cincinnati there are now 3,000 acres of vine-| The erecting of numerous grape-sugar factories («ds 
yards along the Ohio River, and these were planted within a} factories) in the Confederated Gert 1 State i Aus 
period of 30 years. These vineyards produce annually about | France, proves the extent to which gull g ne 
4,000,000 gallons—i. e., 250,000 buckets of wine. | headway Only for this purpose is 
Still later the wine growing began in the Missouri Valley. At | (dextrose) used 
Hermann, a German locality, the first vineyard was planted in| The many screechers who con ‘ ‘ 
the year 1845. The first vines were the Catawba grapevines, | mute; those who protested the ) lize 4 
which flourished particularly well in this valley. Now, Norton's No person m 1 hout it The e hi 
Virginia Seedling is cultivated there, from which a red wine is revolution in wine making and it is o of the gre 
made, which boldly can match itself with every fine red wine of | resses to be recognized in the makin rf 
the old werld, and which has a similarity to Burgundy and port | It has this advantage, that it is « ding 
wine, | the smallest producer can avail himself of 1 ‘ 
A third native variety of wines which is extensively cultivated | it does not require the buying of new Har appa 
is the Concord. Besides the grapes mentioned, one now also | After this short introduction. TIT ne ‘ K 
finds, the Herbemont, Delaware, Hartford-prolific, the Maxa- | procedure. In order to make good wine ou f mu 
tawney, all cultivated from the native wild grapes, by cross lcontain 24 per cent of sugar and not over 64 per 
breeding and refining. | Accordingly, 100 pounds of such must would ns 
Toward the north, for Minnesota, the Clinton is splendidly | 10*24 per ent=240 pounds: fre ids, 1X63 p 
adapted. : nounds: water (inclusive of other i aeaial 
There are now already 50 American varieties of grapevines, | 753.5 pounds Total. 1.000 pounds 
which are preferably adapted for the Middle West. The first! ‘Phis compilati: orms f] s0-caller 
three varieties named comprise the largest in number. The wine lw ine and serves as the foundation fi ll enl 
in those loeealities is still called Catawba wine. | The must containing less sugar and mors ( 
At Hermann, Mo., there are 1,000 acres of vineyards, which | always the case in medium and in poor years) tt 
in the year 1865 left an income of $200,000; this year was a | to be improved in order to be equal to 1 
particularly bad year. | years with regard to sugar and a 
Furthermore, wine growing is done on a large scale at Boon- | If a mild summer hus formed a deficiency of gran 12 
ville, in Cooper County ; at Augusta, in St. Charles County, Mo.; | the grapes, but, on the other hand, an exé ess of acids. tl 
gt Hannibal, Mo., on the Mississippi River; and at St. Joseph, | is the human aid whieh restores the deficient grape sug 
On the Missouri River. | diminishes the excessive acids rl is clone ft] rough tl 
In the State of Illineis we iind vineyards at Alton, Belleville, | ciple of impreving the must. On the part of the produ 
Mascoutah, Warsaw, Nauvoo, and Makanda. | requires a little more knowledge, more labor, and tl 
In the State of Iowa wine growing has just begun at Burling- | expense for grape sugar (dextrose) In return the prod 
ton and Davenport. | poor years secures a ceood wine. and. besid 
In the State of Kansas wine growing is going on since two | presses from the grapes. (Translated by O. G. St 
years. j Louis. ) 
With the large German immigration the wine cuitwre there 
will in a few years increase enormously. 
The gallizing of wines is done extensively, especially in un- > 
faverable years; the gallizins preves good in Ameriea, just as | Fhe natural varieties of sugar we divide into grape sue 
in Burope. eane sugar. The sugar mingled with acids in fruit juice 
In the Union there, furthermere, is wine growing.in the vicinity | grape sugar; the sugar dissolved in neutral tluid is ea 
of New Orleans, in Massachusetts, in Texas, in Virginia, and in The former prevails in all ripe fruits, sometime 
Morida. sugar alone, sometil mixed with eane sugar r ‘ 
In California viticulture has taken on large dimensions. It | found in sugar cane, in the palm, and so fort! 
started there in the year 1852, and Californix now furnishes the Ripe grapes invariably contain only gray rar, vet be 
Wnien with 600,000 buckets of good wines. of 2 character remind- | the ripening of th ‘ape ti pe sug ixed wit é 
ing one of Sherry, Maderia, Vokay, and port wines. sugar 
After they finally stopped experimenting with the acclimating The ea 
of Eurepe grapevines and took to the native wild-cgrowing varie- | the grape su 
ties, and cultivated and improved them, then the wine growing Cane sug 


In the Union had a great futnre before it. l eramne < 
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Cane sugar is composed of the following elements; 


Carbon ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee 72 
Hydrogen Lae Ee ee hE Le ee eee 
Oxyueen ose aaa ae icant 88 

Total a le El eee al < a eee ee 171 


That means in 171 grains sugar there are contained 72 grains 
carbon and the elements of 99 grains water, since hydrogen and 
oxygen sre fould in sugar in the same proportions as in water. 

Grape sugar, in comparison, is composed as follows: 


Carbon co ascii liaodian tn dian incatadiaais coliadaneatarietpr ais tenon anuaunaanine ieee ee 
Hydrogen J a Sabdoblalanth ettcneniicnad 12 
Oxveen Se 7 i. ae - 06 

rotal Keates ei ents cciats sie cet ne 


fhat illustrates: To the same amount of carbon, 72 grains, 
there are contained in the grape sugar the elements of 108 
zrains water; therefore a little more than in cane sugar. 

The grape sugar to be had in commerce is prepared from 
potato starch (and from corn starch). 

When sulphuric acid takes effect on potato starch, then this 
is first converted into dextrin; the dextrin is then further con- 
verted into grape sugar. 

The composition of grape sugar derived from potato starch is 
precisely the same as that of the grape sugar contained in grape 
juice. 

All sugars, however, when dissolved and mixed with lees— 
yeast—will undergo a wine-spirituous fermentation. 

This is very important. It follows that when you add to a 
must which is poor in sugar contents, either cane sugar or sugar 
prepared from potato starch, these will ferment exactly as 
though there were in the must only grape sugar contained in 
the grape. 

age 106: In Rhine wines the sugar represents six-sevenths 
of the extracts. 

In the residue, therefore, there are six parts sugar and only 
one part of all salts and nonvolatile substances together. 

In the red Bordeaux wines we find only very little sugar. 

In Museat Rivesaltes, however, there is 2445 per cent extract 
against 22 per cent sugar Much sugar is also contained in 
Musent Lunel. True enough, the must in this wine is con- 
densed, and in Cette, France, a large amount of rock candy is 
added besides. 

Rich in natural sugar are Ruster, Meneser, and Tokayer. 

The red wines contain only one-half per cent sugar; without 
that same would not taste agreeable and the astringent taste of 
the tannic acid would be too domineering, 

Among the sweet wines some contain one-fourth of their 
weight in sugar. 

UTILIZING THE PRESENT POMACE, 

The richest utilizing of pomace is gained through the Petiot 
method. Where, however, wines are treated according to ordi- 
nary methods, the pomace taken out of the press is mixed with 
water and grape sugar added, and subjected to another fer- 
mentation. A medium-grade wine is derived, which is given to 
laborers. Often same is distilled to produce brandy. The thus 
obtained pomace brandy is not exactly as palatable, but is more 
intoxicating than cognac, which is obtained through the distilla- 
tion of the wine. (Translated by O. G. Stark, St. Louis, Mo.) 


rik CONSERVING OF WINE AND MUST AND THE ADMINISTERING OF SALI- 
CYLIC ACID IN THE CELLAR TREATMENT—CRITIC’S PERUSAL OF THE 
WAYS AND MBANS EMPLOYED UP TO NOW IN TIE CONSERVING OF WINE 
AND MUST FOR WINE PRODUCERS AND WINE DEALERS. 

{By Antonio dal Piaz, author of Utilizing Wine Residues, of Wine 
Making and Cellar Treatment, ete Published by A. Hartleben’s Ver- 
lag, of Vienna, Pest, and Leipzig, 1878. Written by Antonio dal 
Piaz in April, 1878, at Kloster Neuburg (Cloister Newburgh), Aus- 
tria Translated from German by O. G, Stark, St. Louls, Mo.] 


(Pages 20 and 21.) 


\lcohol or wine spirits as a conservative in wine deserves the 
fullest consideration because the clean spirits of alcohol is added 
to the wine for the purpose of keeping it in sound condition. 
Then no foreign or deleterious substances get into wine, and 
there is only a moderate increase in the volume of wine. Alco- 
hol in the pure concentrated condition, as well as diluted within 
certain bounds, is a substance which suppresses the vegetable 
life and can be administered in all directions as a ferment germ 
destroyer and conservative. 

The natural alcoholic conditions of wines always act consery- 
ingly, and the stronger the wines are the better they will be 
in regard to keeping. This has been recognized in early times, 
and it was therefore sought to increase the keeping qualities of 
wines through corresponding alcoholic additions. Apparently in 
such countries where, through favorable conditions, large wine 
exports were built up the necessity at the same time arose to 
make wines fit for transport; that is, to put same in such econ- 


ee 
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dition that same in transport, even when exposed to unfavor- 
able circumstances, would not take on a change nor undergo a 
second fermentation. It was therefore the addition of alcoho}, 
or the so-called alcoholizing, especially customary in Spain 
Portugal, Italy, and France, where all wines intended for export 
receive a stipulated addition of alcohol, which is not only goy- 
erned to suit the country to which the wine goes, but their pre- 
vailing taste, and also is governed with special regard for the 
quality of the wine itself. In France even the addition of alco- 
hol to the wine is legally regulated and permits of wines des- 
tined for export an addition of wine spirits up to 5 per cent. 
(Page 22.) 

Ordinarily wines with low alcoholic strength are always more 
subject to the various sicknesses and have keeping qualities 
only to a smaller extent. With the increase of alcoholic con- 
tents the keeping qualities of the wine also increases. Wines 
having an alcoholic strength of 12 per cent by volume and 
over will not form moldy scum (mycoderm), and also have 
good keeping qualities. Wines, however, with alcoholic strength 
of 14 to 15 per cent by volume are secure against any after- 
fermentation or cloudiness, even though there will be some un- 
fermented sugar contained therein and it be exposed to a high 
temperature; likewise it is impossible for such wine to become 
sick, owing to the influence of ferment germs (yeast cells), 
because in the fluid containing about 12 to 15 per cent alcohol 
the development of germ propagation can not take place. If, 
therefore, enough alcohol is added to the wine so as to raise the 
alcoholic strength thereof up to 12 to 15 per cent by volume 
such wine will no longer become sick, even if it is stored or 
transported under the most unfavorable conditions. In the case 
of must of high saccharine percentage, when same contains more 
than 30 per cent sugar, the fermentation will produce about 15 
per cent of alcohol, and a further fermentation will then be 
interrupted even if a larger quantity of unfermented sugar is 
still on hand in the wine, because the fermenting germs or yeast 
cells are killed under such alcoholic strength, and thereby the 
further fermenting is made impossible. With a corresponding 
addition of alcohol therefore wines of low alcoholic strength 
ean be made of good keeping qualities and be protected agains. 
becoming sick, which same otherwise are easily subjected to. If 
the corresponding quantity of alcohol is added to such light 
wines this will enable same to be transported to great distances. 
The increase of the alcoholic strength can be accomplished in 
such manner that either the necessary alcohol is added imme- 
diately and directly to the wine, or else the alcoholic conditions 
of wines can be increased at a time when the wine is produced 
by adding to the must before fermentation double as many per 
cents of sugar as the desired increase of alcoholic strength, 
just as is the case in the method of wine improvement known as 
chaptalising. The high alcoholic strength not only makes the 
wine of better keeping qualities, but through the addition o1 
aleohol, sicknesses of wines can be suppressed at the time the 
sickness is developed. Mold germs which form on the surfac 
of the wine can be removed and destroyed entirely if one care- 
fully pours and distributes rectified alcohol over the surface ot 
the wine. The (specific) lighter alcohol will spread over the 
surface and completely destroy the developing mold germs 
(Mycoderma vini). * * #* 

When fortifying with alcohol, it is advisable to pay strici 
attention that only clean alcohol fully free of fusel oil is use: 


TaPLE ror CALCULATIONS FOR PERFECTING MUST OR WINE ACCORDING ° 
Dr. GALL’S SYSTEM OR MANUAL FOR EVERY WINE PRODUCER. 
{By Henri Schlippe.] 


Following many requests made of me, I give with this third edition 
a compact but fully sufficient illustration and interpretation of th: 
entire Gall system to whenever necessary improve or perfect Rhin: 
wines and similar wines. 


ELUCIDATION AND UTILITY OF THE GALL SYSTEM. 

Dr. Gall’s real fundamental system to improve and perfe 
inferior must or wine, which system continues more and more 
to improve itself practical, substantiated, and world-wide known. 
rests solely and alone on the rule how to scientifically establish 
the quantity of acid and of sugar or alcohol present in the must 
or wine; then, to see if one or the other, compared with good 
wine as nature furnishes, does not show an excess or deficiency, 
and finally how to regulate the excessive acid and deficient 
sugar by the addition of water and sugar so that the total acid 
and sugar contents are brought into such proportions with eac! 
other and the remaining characteristics of the wine as we ex 


pect same from nature, if same shall be agreeable to our taste 


and to our well-being or,-better, our health. 

Water and sugar, or alcohol created from sugar through fe: 
mentation and closely united with the wine, are both substance~ 
which are contained in every must or wine in more or less quan- 
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tities. Sue smell water are, therefore, no forei subs es 
hieh at dded. but enly augmentations based on art and sci t } 
ence, and as well known are two principal ingredients of es 
" thre re iditions entirely fitting nature, and the Gall process 
is. therefore, entirely in conformity with nat | 
i! seainst which in the interest of agricultural econo! on ft] 
iole as well as the single producer and consum« rol 
can in a sensible way be offered, but on the cont ‘ fas th 
protection and support, inasmuch as the process trans 
more or less inferior unsalable and unheaithful natu 
into a merchantable article sought and well paid ( 
where even in foreign countries, and therefore circulates ( 
and brings welfare in general and to the individual, an (s 
really is the main point renders a fine tasting, full-bodi: ] 
strong drink, which not only refreshes and invigorates ou ! 
but also beneficially enlivens and cheers our mind and dis espe 
tion. * * * (1 0. GS St. J 
(Page 13.) 
When adding water, use clear well water. W distiller 
water is available, I recommend it, because well 7 S 
other substances. However, I do not believe thai e difference “ 
is sufiicient as to make it worth the trouble to secure cistilles 
water under difficulties and at an expense 
When adding sugar, use either loaf sugar, rock candy, or gray \\ 
sugar (dextrose). As to which sort is most serviceable, opiniot is 7 
are not quite well established. Some claim to know that 
or beet sugar produces more alcohol, against which others « a 
grape sugar gives the wine a peculiar mellowness, only it must ae aad 
not be yellow, but almost white, at least hard, about like wax; | © © part of tl 
better, however, entirely dry and minus the bitter taste. Fron ad ! os 
my own observations I ean, neverthless, assure that with grape | fo 
sugar (dextrose) the wine is fermented through and completed a8 : = . 
sooner; but one may use only good quality, without undesirable ‘Coin as : si 
taste, otherwise the wine easily also will have an undesirable |.) hee renee aoa 
aftertaste. : om eas er ere 
{ must here call attention that in all directions and calewla- | SS? 5 he Ssetm then st 
tions as to the additions of sugar, cane or beet sugar—that = =" os Sa ase ve a 
is, loaf sugar or dry, clear rock candy—and that when using |“? ) "> err Tee 
grape sugar (dextrose), when it is not dry, more must be | Ro "RU Shh cane ak ad 
used than the general calculation indicates. For instance Thi aes velo csapeals 
No. 1: If not entirely dry, then use 10 parts more; i. e., in a oe ee ae a 
stead of, for instance, 60 pounds cane or beet sugar, use 66 | ~°" ae ot ene ee Sees eee, eee 
pounds grape sugar. No. 2: When using solid grape sugar, like | ‘©; Waeretore ; nein pep tig i “ : 
wax, then one-seventh times as much; i. e., instead of 60 pounds | C®PUOCH are stored In very coo! cellars, seldom can 
use 69 pounds, which, according to Balling. will equalize thé Poa bottles Defore the third year. 
differences. |, ery many German wines of 150 
Balling quotes the saccharine strength of dry (anhydrous) | ge x sine agg ee Se ee 
grape sugar (dextrose) at 89 to 90 per cent, and the solid grape | /EUTT Sbch cir aoe nee itera Beppe 
sugar, like wax, at 80 to 84 per cent. | man wines are vatued high ee 
(Concluding remarks, page 15.) | : - : 
Here I must remark that gallized wines, after the chief fer- | , ~ Se ee . as 
mentation, often have a disagreeable, insipid, or bitter taste. | ““') “OU So 
This, however, must not cause us to become uneasy, as that | en ee a 
will pass away and delights us usually with a so much more | o-oo ee ee eer 
surprising result. Simian anieiomti toca caer ant a 
Many persons now probably ask, Would it not be, in many re- | “PONS. OE Te contr Se eed 2 ee 
spects, easier and more simple, instead of sugar, to immediately | 27° SUPJectec They ™ ier 
H add the finished alcohol? * | | Saaracter rages a 2 
bi I reply thereto that such a procedure is always promptly recog. |. ro seer ee ee ee ee ee ee : 
ey nized by its odor and taste as an obnoxious bothing and is con- | Credible, proba eee a Pine 
a trary to nature, because it is something entirely different to mix | C™HC@! facts. Already in ancient tin — und Ki 


ee ‘ . ae fas Plinius an lioskorides proved, kept the 
the finished alcohol with the wine than it is to let the sugar, by | ® Plinius and Di as 











. : arts © honse ne t 1 
way of fermenting the wine, turn into alcohol, peculiarly de- | PETMOST parts ol t bean ageny xcs 
velop, and then in the closest manner chemically combine with | 1!€s€ Places are « i tad Mi 
the wine, to which fact I promptly pointed in the very beginning | in the sevente eae sc x 
of my editions. | Manubach on the Rhine wines were made f! 
. aha . . : , ,. | fermentation and then | ried take H 

The supposition that alcohol may be used instead of sugar is | anil dntemoiabenedl 
therefore entirely erroneous, without taking into account that | po ee ne ne 
sugar will, besides, always impart aromatie and antheric par- a — ee ee 
ticles. (Translated by ©. G. Stark, St. Louis, Mo.) . ve ; 

( sl th 
the. first isk pros i i ! H 

THE WINE 4 ULTURE—A Gt 4 ro THE PLANTING AND TREATMEN1 : rit therestt Ss ' ne he fir : 7 

GRAPEVINE AND THE WINE IN THE MIDDLE STATES OF NORTH AMERICA — ; as “4 
[By John Becker, member of the Viticultural Society of vil , ae r to , , 

Ind., formerly for many years member of the Baden roundings. 

Agricultural Society, Evansville, Ind., 1860.] Madeira win formerly were al ed 

(Page 101.) | several times to improve the and tl | 

The peculiarity, however, must not be overlooked, that from | some to East India and back for this pur he 
freshly crushed grapes it is not as easy to press out the juice | Madeira, commanding enormo prices a 
as from such crushed grapes which were allowed to remain } Madeira. 
some time in the fermenting vats i In the meantime the practical E 

In Europe, therefore, the crushed grapes often are permitted | quiet rest in a warm place will impr: 
to remain in the fermenting vats from two to three weeks and | as an expensive trip past the Equator. and 7 
ferment, the wine underneath separating fairly clear, and the | avail themselves of large rooms heated | ‘ 
pomace floating on top. The wine is then drawn off into If, however, they desire to pro 
cams, * * 3 which they call * Vi 
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they bury the well-corked bottle of wine in deep ditches filled 
with manure, which manure undergoes fermentation, 
thereby developing such a warmth that the young wine kept a 
few months in the manure will acquire the character of old 
wines five or six years old. rw 


horse 


(P. 14.) 

The riper the grape is the more sugar it contains. How- 
ever, the distance: of the grapes from the grountl has an in- 
fluence from one and the same grapevine. The must of the 
grapes close to the ground showed 1,089, the higher one 1,072, 
and the still higher ones 1,069 specific weight. 

Burned sugar—caramel—often is found in grapes which were 
exposed to intense and extended heat or were dried in the sun. 
It imparts to the wine a deep color, heavy body, and a Madeira 
taste. 

In general, the sugar contents of must from cultivated Ameri- 
can between 15 and 20 per cent. The lowest per- 
centage—15 per cent—I found in Concord, and the highest— 
20 per cent—in a Norton’s Virginia Seedling, which was pressed 
from overripe grapes. 

One part sugar yields in fermentation one-half part alcohol. 
A sugar content of 20 per cent accordingly yields a wine of 
10 per cent alcoholic strength, while more than 25 per cent 
sugar could not all ferment. AS soon as the 25 per cent of sugar 
has fermented, then the alcohol produced therefrom will stop 
any further fermentation, and the wine will remain sweet. 

The volume of free acids, just like the sugar, depends upon 
the degree of ripeness of the grape. With increasing ripening 
the malice acid diminishes and the tartaric acid increases. 

Inasmuch, however, as tartaric acids in the same proportion, 
hound by potash, is turned into hydrogen potassium tartrate 
(argols) the effect on the whole of the increasing ripening is 
that the free acids diminish. The acids are to be found not only 
in the expressed juice but also in the skins of the grape as well 
in the stems (combs). <A wine containing 5 per mill, that 
mens in 1,000 pounds wine 5 pounds acids, is a palatable wine 
If it contains less acid, then it tastes insipid ; if it contains more, 
then if tastes too sour. 


vrapes is 


as 


(Page 15.) 

The longer must ferments on the pomace the more powerful 
will be the color, because the coloring matter can only be ex- 
tracted by the alcohol which forms through fermentation. 

In the American grapes is to be found—as a result of the 
immense fertility of the soil—by far greater quantities of those 
nitrogenous albuminous substances which we call ginten. 

As necessary as these components are to bring about fer- 
mentation, it can be positively accepted that the juice of the 
fully ripened American grape contains such a surplus of gluten 
that there is sufficient of it to ferment the double quantity of 
must, While the pomace still contains great quantities of it 
besides, 

(age 20.) 

One more chief component of the must and of the wine will 
I especially have remembered, That is, the water, which forms 
70 to SO per cont of the must and 80 to 90 per cent of the wine. 
It is present in the grape in larger quantities, if the seasons 
of the year were more wet, and if the respective soil was 
damper, and also if the same received richer fertilizing; fur- 
thermore, if it rains before or during the grape picking (a 
rain lasting a few hours can increase the volume of water from 
1 io 14 per cent), or, if the grapes were picked before the 
morning sun has dried the dew. (Translated by O. G. Stark, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the speedy settlement of the 
aairs of the Five Civilized Tribes is important to every citi- 
zen, both Indian and white, in Oklahoma. The Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes was appointed under an act of Con- 
gress dated March 38, 1898, charged with the responsibility of 
negotiating agreements with the Five Civilized Tribes, looking 
to the allotment of their lands and a division of their moneys. 
Agreements were made and ratified by the Government of the 


RT wail 


United States and the tribes. 
lotted have been allotted among the enrolled members thereof. 


torney for the Cherokee Tribe of Indians. 
allotted, except some fractional lands which were sold and the 
proceeds paid out per capita. 
November, 1915, I found that the Cherokee Tribe had approxi 
mately $138,000 remaining to its credit. 
gested to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the advisability 
of paying this money per capita to the enrolled members, which 
was done in February and March, 1916, the payment amounting 
to $3.30 per capita. 
or tribal property, and their affairs are completely wound up. 


regated coal lands. 
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All the lands agreed to be al- 


I promised the people of my district that if elected to Con- 


gress I would do everything in my power to bring about the sale 
of the remaining tribal property and a division of all of the 
moneys belonging to the several tribes among the members en 
titled thereto. 


CHEROKEES, 
For several years prior to June 30, 1914, I was national at 
Their lands were al! 
Upon coming to Washington in 
I immediately sug- 
oO © 


The Cherokees have no other tribal funds 


CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS. 
All of the lands agreed to be allotted by agreements with the 


Government have been allotted among the enrolled members of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
duced a bill (H. R. 6883) providing for a per capita payment 
of $300 to the members of the Choctaw Tribe and $200 to the 
Chickasaw Tribe, and for an annual per capita payment there- 
after out of their funds. 
with the other Members of the Oklahoma delegation and as- 
sisted in arguing this matter. 


On January 4, 1916, I intro- 


I went before the Indian Committee 


A payment of $300 to the Choc 
taws and $200 to the Chickasaws was included in the Indian 


appropriation bill, which has already become a law. 


I have cooperated with the other Members of the Oklahoma 


delegation in preparing a bill providing for the sale of the coal 


and asphalt lands. I went before the Indian Committee and 
assisted in presenting the same. It has been favorably reported 
and is upon the calendar waiting action by the House. We 


hope to get favorable action upon it during this session of 


Congress, 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws have some unsold unallotted 
lands, timber lands, and what is known as the surface of the seg- 
The sale of these lands needs no legislation. 
On May 17, 1916, I addressed a letter to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs suggesting the advisability of offering these 
lands for sale during the month of August, 1916, when the per 
capita money was being distributed throughout the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations. On June 380, I invited the commis- 
sioner’s attention to it again by letter, and on July 3 I invited 
his attention to it in person. I was assured by him that the 
same would receive early consideration. It will be seen, there 
fore, that I have done everything possible to urge upon Con- 
gress and the Indian Office here the advisability of speedily 
Winding up the affairs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes. 

CREEKS, 

It is represented by the Creek authorities that certain persons 
who were not in existence have been erroneously enrolled, and 
that valuable tracts of land have been allotted them. Suits have 
been brought to cancel these allotments and to secure these 
tracts for the whole Creek Tribe. It is urged that some of them 
are valuable, and that if recovered to the tribe it would be un- 
fair for any one of them to be taken by any single enrolled 
member of the Creek Nation. Two resolutions (H. J. Res. 50) 
and H. J. Res. 194) have been introduced providing for the 
withdrawal of these lands from allotment in the event any are 
recovered for the tribe. The first resolution provides for the 
sale “or lease” of them. The second resolution, which was in 
troduced by myself, is in exactly the same language as the first. 
except that the words “ or lease” are omitted. In other words, 
the resolution that I introduced provides for the sale of thes: 
lands. The records in the Indian Office on April 25, 1916, 
showed that there was upon that date to the credit of the Creek 
Tribe $2,264,978.61. My contention is that none of this monc 
can be paid out to the enrolled members of the Creek Tribe 
until all of their lands are sold and the proceeds converted into 
cash and added to the above funds, so that the money can be 
apportioned at one time. Now, if a single tract is recovere:| 
and leased it means that the above sum of money will not bi 
prorated for years to come and the settlement of the affairs 0! 
the Creek Tribe will be prolonged until the lease expires or tli 
land is sold. This is important to the members of the Crec! 
Tribe, and they should understand it. They have the above sun 
of money. There are a few tracts of land the titles to whic! 
are being contested in the courts. You can not make a lease for 
less than 15 years, and for this reason I have advoeated, if any 
of the lands be recovered, that usder rules and regulations pre 
seribed by the department to insure the Creeks getting a fair 
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value for the same, the lands be sold and the proceeds added 
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: . b Pos Vas g ly ‘ 
to their other funds, and that all these funds at the earliest pos- | s first : ae Ww 
sible date be prorated among the enrolled members of the tribe. | sol tin the s : ; 
This resolution is upon the House calendar, and members of the | delivered the fir t sneee] . 
Creek Tribe should acquaint themselves with these resolutions ere 
: : . - " 7 . SI 4 
and indicate to the Indian Office and Members of Congress their . 
views with reference to the matter. I went before the Indian In intro g Pre ent de ‘'s Secretary W 
Committee on May 5, 1916, and urged that the lands be sold Li SCS 1 gentle members the Amel 
and not leased. tion of I is: I congt 
The loyal Creek Indians claim that the Government of the pow th onst $ dicat » the 
United States is indebted to them in the sum of $600,000, as pro- of the wageworkers « USiS ¢ ‘ ) 
vided in a treaty of 1866. I introduced a biil (CH. R. 9326) on labor Movement represents the s ‘ 
January 18, 1916, providing for the payment of the above those principles of the Dk 
amount, or the balance due the loyal Creek Indians. It was | “'* created equal and that go cli 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and has been ers from the consent of the gov \ 
favorably reported. It is now on the calendar awaiting action struggle it has been. The tig 
by the House. to abolish slavery and serfdom; the contest 
The Creeks claim that they were each entitled to allotted land the ¢ ffort to secure equality of « | 
equal in value to $1,040, but that they received land equal in rebil h of the inventive genius of man; the 0 
value to $800. This is a legal question. I introduced a bill, ; Mustrial system with all of its com t nd 
H. Rt. 13478, to refer the matter to the Court of Claims, and it | **‘ ure for those who toil a share and a fair share of the 
is pending before the Indian Committee of the House. productivity of man so that they spire to grente 
It will thus be seen that I have been diligent in doing every- and spiritual develo] Phi de 
thing possible to assist in winding up the affairs of the Creek | @S8sist in the accomplishment 4 d their 
Tribe of Indians. together in later years thre l e A I 
On the first day Congress met I introduced H. R. 108, to of Labor, intelligently directed iplishit ne 
confer the administration of individual restricted Indian mat- uplift in its 35 years of existence t he 
ters upon the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes at |‘ ®@ century before; an association in 
Muskogee. This bill was referred to the Indian Committee and multitude of altruistic men and women willing to 
extensive hearings were had upon it. It was finally reported own comfort aad personal welfare rder that tl 
unanimously and is now upon the calendar awaiting action by might benefit thereby A great body of strugelir 
the House. ] making an effort for the in prove ert ead the er 
In addition, the Indian appropriation bill contains items ap- selected leader of that body I have the hono of preset : 
propriating $185,000 for the office of the Superintendent for the you, President Gompers, of the American Fed \ ! 
Five Civilized Tribes; $85,000 for probate attorneys: $275,000 PRESIDEN (MUEL GOMI 
in aid of rural schools ; and $47,500 for the Cherokee Orphan President Gompers spoke s follows 
fraining School at Tahlequah. I assisted the other members “Fellow working men and women. fellow 
of the delegation in securing the inclusion of these items in the in the name of the great be 10 os 
bill. rree ' ae 
. greet you and bid you welcome on this day and on tl 
You can readily see that I have been as active as it was .. | sion, when we are assembled aes See eer 
bl : ictive as it was pos , When we are assembled to perform a double d 
sible to have the departments, committees, and Congress issue Which primarily brings us together het » ded te t 
. sre ¢ aAnaAe od : a . a = — — O Ue ae , } 
ae poe enact legislation: looking to the speedy settlement temple of labor, and the day, the celebration oul aaa 
of ie affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes. The people of my | &S8 the Republic of the United States =v 
pre may rest assured that it will be my purpose to do ‘Several of our friends have asked me whether 
everything in my power to aid in all further legislation for the | net illy chosen and whether we ls ot a om : 
final settlement of these Indian estates. celebrated or dedicated tl ruct , om ‘Lal Sa 
‘ . © aan . . hey : BRreere be — . uct ; > , \ 
I am sure that I voice the sentiment of every Indian in my | @nswer was, in substance, that in the €¢ : ta] ; ‘ 
district without exception, when I say that they want what- | the American Federation of Labor Build , coul 1 be « ; 
evel remaining money is due, paid them. The Commission to | 00 bo day quite so fitting as the Fourt! y he eel 
as eres se lsae Tat . ok 4 co : : ¢ pits ALLIS Gis ile oul ‘ 
the I ive Civilized Tribes has been 23 years in winding up the | 88 we have realized, that the Pr { - 
affairs of these tribes. One-third of the enrolled members of | Would address this assemblage 
the tribes are dead, and surely it is not too much to ask of the ‘My friends, it is a most diffi 
department and of Congress that the Indians now living be paid | how to address you d wi ti I 
the balance due them. would not have me deal in a fe el lt 
for your attention. May I, the ts t 
. * ‘ affords >» OnNorthy { for ft ; } 
Dedication of New Labor Temple—Spceches of President |“. ai the opportunity for the deepest reflection. B 
y rs ’ on * a mine that il the evele of Lie t he ly j 
Woodrow Wilson, Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, | years since the ¢ eee Wao aeeaes 
: : - g years since the formation ot t , \ ‘ el 
and President Samuel Gompers of the American Federa- | Labor—thirty-five or six years count but little. If, how 
tion of Labor. take a retrospective view of the conditions of the to 
even of our country, ul compare the physical condit 
EXTENSION O 5 > ta | economie situation and standards, tl { 
dd avn a 4 4 | P ean 7 a ul : 
" RI MARKS | the wonderful changes which have come about in 
oF | the work and the rights and the hopes and the ae 
- Tr r > r he ideals of the toilers of our ntry, it 1 
4 , 7) rm 7 | the idea ‘ the tolters of our co \ f ent 
O ‘Se « ED W A RD Kk E A I IN G - us not only to pause but to give credit to “ ho } 
OF COLORADO, before, to renew the contidence e have in the 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES | women of our time, and to look for d wit ‘ 
Oo vEPRESENTATIVES. vision for the future that promises a world of | 
Thursday, July 6, 1916. justice, of freedom, and the best concepts of hun 
! y 6, 5 I hum 
“1 heny * H } our peopie. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, organized labor is no longer} “ In the early day f tl Ameri lal 
c ‘ . . : ® } ‘ ‘ A YS U1 ic Tie eu! Aapor ove 
. tenant - the Capital of the Nation. It owns its own home pened that tl rou: h ir xperi e & 1 ‘ oi "i a 
- - s : Ce i rene ‘ l JI experience «) view with i< ’ 
The dedication of the American Federation of Labor's new | altrui e ae patios, psincynetialatean at 
office building in this city . , altruism, selfishness, sordidness, our movement { 
; iding in this city on the Fourth of July was an event | any cohesive existence nor a long-continu , 
of historic significance. It furnishe’d a new and convincing Se cca tema : a long-continued career, a 
bit of eviden th: H ‘ ing | the organizations of labor sprung up overnight and died 
iC ce hat the American labor movement is not an| morn. It has been to the credit of tl Ke 
ephemerai agitation, but a progressive and enduring move | of I abor that for tl : fir ' ees a A eee: 
ment in defense of human rights. | en alo cr en aera sedentary! Arctcll 
Wn os Ss ‘ ae ad : | ve ; 0 ie workers of our count t } ¢ 
: mie dedicatory ceremonies were marked by a dignity in| steadfast growth and develop: ca - Cont me 
leks gt = importance of the occasion. The Secretary of | of thought and hope and a tivity, always 7 ae 
abor, on. William B. Wils ate memeber asl 3 & es and ac y, always maintaining o 
sunita Peetident of the C son, was master of ceremonies, | in our mind to lead on and on and on. Though y 
aacanees = vm of the United States and the president of the | and you and I have all been impatient 
an Federation of Labor delivered addresses. As the | growth, the superficially slow growth in the ac! 
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rights to which we claim the toilers are entitled, all too slow 








in the abolition and the remedying of the wrongs to which the 
toilers have too long been compelled to endure, yet our progress 
onward and upward has been sure and steady. I am as im- 
patient as Ae most impatient among you, but when I take a 


retrospective view of the material, of the political, and of the | 
social eonditions at the time when the American Federation of | 


Labor was given to the world and compare them with the con- 
ditions on this Independence Day, July 4, 1916, there is cause 
for gratification and jubilation which gives us the incentive 
and whets our appetities and desires to the determination to 
go on and on and on in the attainment of every right to which 
the toilers are entitled and the abolition of all wrongs which 
they have too long endured. 

“If those of you who are of mature years will bring your 
minds back, and if you of more recent times who may have 
read or heard of conditions prevailing in the olden times will 
imagine the contrast when the doors of men and women in 
decent homes were closed in the faces of the men who dared 
preach the gospel of the rights of labor and contrast that 
situation with now, this glorious era in which we live, when at 
the dedication of this magnificent structure, erected for the 


service in the cause of labor, justice, freedom, and humanity, | 


we find the President of this great Republic of ours adorning 
this occasion with not only his presence but the presence of 
members of his Cabinet you will find a marvelous change. 
From the time of slavery, when all the workers, not only the 
blacks but the whites, were slaves; when the owner, the master, 
was the lord of all; when there was none to say to him nay 
against his overlordship over those men and women workers 
whom he owned; from the time of serfdom to our institutions 
of industry of to-day there has been a growth that dazzles the 
mind. 

“This is a wonderful age in which we are privileged to live. 
There has been running through the course of history the 
struggle of the masses of the people, the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water. Wherever injustice and tyranny were 
exercised it was the masses, it was the people, the workers, who 
suffered. It was and is the mission of the masses of the people, 
it is the mission of the workers of our time, it is the mission of 
the much misunderstood and misrepresented organized labor 
movement, to carry on the work to its fulfillment so that the 
wonderful sentiment and view and rights declared in our Decla- 
ration of Independence, that man is endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights, and that among these are the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, shall not only be a declara- 
tion that was given to the world but shall establish a new status 
and a new concept of new rights of man. 

“That declaration gave to us this Republic of ours with all its 
opportunities, and it is the purposes of the organized-labor 
movement of America to make these declarations a charter of 
human rights, the living, actual rules of our everyday life. Men 
are not necessarily free because declarations of independence so 
declare. Men are not necessarily free because the Constitution 
guarantees freedom. Men are given the opportunities for free- 
dom, and they must, if they aim to be free, exercise the activities 
that come with the intelligent free men. 

“Through a long series of years there have come to the work- 
ers influences and activities that place them in a different cate- 
gory and occupying a different status from the rest of the citi- 
zenship of our country. This is not the time nor the occasion for 
criticism, All that is required or appropriate is to mention or 
to refer to facts that under interpretation of laws and exten- 
sion of jurisdiction the men and women of labor were placed in 
the category of products, inanimate products of labor. It was 
not conceded or understood in such concepts that in contrast 
to attributes of property and products the worker had a heart 
and a mind and a soul and that his labor could not be separated 
from his very being, his very life. To place human labor in the 
same category with wood, and coal, and beef, Goth, and wool, 
and iron is to declare at the same time that the man who pur- 
chases that labor power is the master and owner of the worker. 

“It was because of the recognition of this injustice, this un- 
just status into which we were temporarily forced, that the 
American labor movement resolved that, come what may, every 
effort must be bent toward securing a legislative declaration, 
solemnly enacted into law, that the labor power, the labor of 

1uman being, is not a commodity or article of commerce. Due 
to the campaign of organization and agitation and education 
and the driving ferce of our cause in the political arena, we 
finally prevailed upon our Cengress to pass the labor provisions 
of the Clayton antitrust law. The Hon. Woodrow Wilson wag 
ufforded the grand opportunity to aflix his signature to the law, 
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“My friends, there is not an overabundance of our own people 
who understand what is really contained in that declaration in 
section 6 of the Clayton antitrust law. It solemnly enacts this 
declaration into law, that the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce, and for the first time in the 
history of the struggles of the human race, for the first time a 
high legislative bedy, or, for that matter, any legislative body in 
the whole world, repudiated the old doctrine that the labor of a 
human being is property, that the labor of a human being is a 
commodity, that the labor of a human being is an article of com- 
merce. 

“In addition to that, supplementary to it, the enactment of the 
seamen’s law gave greater security to life and property at sea, 
and at the same time gave the opportunity to the seamen of 
the United States to be free in the ownership of themselves and 
their labor power when their vessels are ih safe harbor. Quite 
apart from the other constructive legislation enacted by the 
Congress of the United States and by the legislatures of our 
several States, if they were entirely barren of any results, the 
enactment of these two laws—the labor provisions of the Clay- 
ton antitrust law and the seamen’s law—are themselves a monu- 
ment to our civilization, larger vision, broader humanitarianisin, 
and highest concepts of human liberty. These two acts in them- 
selves stand out as such a monument. 

“Just a word and I shall have done. The labor movement 
of our time is coneerned in securing a larger share, a better 
reward, as the result of the services that the workers give to 
society ; but quite apart from a demand for a higher wage, for 
a shorter workday, for relief from burdensome toil, for the 
securement of safety, sanitation, workmen’s compensation, old- 
age pensions, the laber movement of our country and our time 
demands the right and opportunity to take part in all the affairs 
and in all the activities of our public life. The demand is jus- 
tified by the service rendered, without which even civilization 
itself could not endure. 

“The toilers, the sovereign citizenship, together with the 
sovereign citizens of all other groups, make a demand that 
there shall be but one purpose, one hope, one struggle, and one 
ideal—the perpetuation of this Republic, improved, handed down 
te those who follow us, that they may in their time say, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servants.’ 

“ There is not any act on the part of our Government, there 
is no activity in any group of our people, in which the wage 
workers, the toiling masses, are not concerned. Let us do all 
that we can do to help the man at the head of the affairs of our 
country, who is weighted down with great responsibilities—the 
President of the United States—to see to it that we are kept 
out of actual war with any nation. We know how seriously and 
earnestly he is striving to achieve peace; but in order that his 
wise and hwmane purposes may be carried into effect it will 
require the loyal and intelligent support of the masses of the 
people of our country. We, his fellow citizens, who want peace, 
have a duty to perform. No man in all the world can stand 
alone. A man may become a hermit and try to free himself 
from his former environment, but he is not alone and can not 
be alone. There are new conditions which confront and sur- 
round him. So I say, my friends, it is not only to believe in 
peace, it is not only the desire for peace, but let us give out 
the clarion call to our people that we by every honorable means 
at our command are going to see to it that the policy of trying 
to maintain peace shall be sustained. And yet I say that if 
after every honorable effort has been made and peace is not 
longer possible and the horrors of war shall come to us or be 
forced upon us, let me say this not only for myself but for all 
the workers, for I believe I express the spirit and the purpose 
of the men in the labor movement of America, that they may 
be counted upon to give a good account of themselves. 

“Men and women, friends, and those of you who are wage 
earners, I doubt the necessity, and yet I can not close without 
abjuring you to see to it, that those who are not members of 
organized labor join that movement at once. We may not 
always be right—we are human and are Hable to err. If you 
know better than we, come in and make the contribution of your 
intelligence to the sum total and leaven it up. If you are hion- 
est and earnest and patriotic, come into the organizations and 
help us in the great work of upbuilding and to spread the gospel 
of the rights of labor and the duties and the obligations of the 
workers. 

“And you business men and public men and professional men, 
may I not appeal to you to take a broader view of this labor 
movement of ours than many of you have taken in the past? 
See to it that you endeavor to conduct your affairs in accord 
with the ideas and the purposes of the labor movement. Help 
us in this great, rational, natural constructive work to bring 
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light and hope into the life and the work of the toilers of our | The great difficulty about the 1 
country, and to help build up character and manhood and |} labor is this: Labor is in immed 
womanhood in the life and the hearts and the minds of the | with the work, with the conidit of t 
toilers. Help us that the children may have a broader and a | with which it is done and the ecireu = ' 
better day than the men and the women of our time had dur- | are used, whereas eapita 


in too m: s es 





ing their child life. See to it that the citizenship shall have | remove. It is owned con led b ; 

the opportunity of growth and deveiopment and to become one | taken the pains to go see e workers at t C 
homogeneous citizenship, the manhood and the womanhood of | know just what the circumstances e* and the ti 

to-day and the children of our time that they may take up the | be desired is that capital should be humanized by be 

work where we were compelled to lay it down and carry on the | into a comprehending contact with the condition s of lab \ 
good work to carry the good word on and on and on until | have seen what has happened i Se nstanees. Y 

the time shall come when man to man shall be a brother ‘for | seen men who had sat in th oO some 


a’ that and a’ that.’ So that time may come I plead with you | directed the use of capital pres 
on this sanctified holy day to be true to yourselves, true to | know how it was being used and t lves vo to 
each other, true to the organized labor movement, true to the | which their capital operated 
institutions and the flag of our country, which we shall uphold | by the use of their capital, t! 


in all times and against all obstacles, no matter from which | the bowels of the earth or through, mit I 
quarter they may come.” of the factory and come out with an entirely « 

: THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. comprehension as to what it was all about and a t 
At the conclusion of Mr. Gompers’s remarks, the master of | CTeased capacity to understand the point of view of 
ceremonies presented the President of the United States, who | who was actually doing the work. That is the kind « 
spoke as follows: | which I like to see done, and that is the kind of thing 1 

“Mr. Secretary, Mr. Gompers, and my fellow citizens, Mr. | ought to talk about on the Fourth of July. 
Gompers is generally very happy in his choice of words, but he | “The Fourth of July was a day when a great 


used one word just now from which I wish to demur. I am not | formed, but it was not a union of any one class o1 


deep interest in it and to show how near it lies to my own heart 


here to adorn the occasion, but I arh here to express my very | Persons in that little Nation of 3,000,000 that forme 
was a union of all the people for common objects, an 

that the legitimate objects of the great labor movement should | 18 & true American who does not realize that all the « 
be achieved. our national life are common objects, and not sey 

“Tt seems to me that it is a happy conjunction of time and | PUt It Is easy to say, my fellow citizens, and it is 
occasion, because we should never make any new move or estab- | put it into practice. A great many men come to s« ‘ 
lish any new instrumentality which will affect the national life | M @ Sreat many things, some of which I believe; but 
without thinking of the national life and how it will be affected | to listen with greater comprehension than I have to 
and how we ean serve it. It is very proper that this great build- | tat they tell me, I would realize when the d 
ing should in this wise be dedicated on the birthday of the | 0Ye that I eould not hold in my single comprehens 
Nation. You know, my fellow citizens, that the mind needs air | Mitely varied, complex life of this great country to 
to breathe just as the body does. You can not rise to the tasks | belong. It takes a multitude of ds to compre 
of the day with any kind of zest and interest unless you know | United States, and that is the reason that I 
their significance; and they have a very narrow significance if | like this should be devoted to the process vhich | 
you merely look upon them as a means of keeping body and sout | UNderstandings. Nobody has got enough by himself to 
together. It seems to me, therefore, that the most heartening | COUNtry. We have got to pool our understanding 
thing that a man can do is to think as often as he can of the | Tesard to every problem which affects labor, this gr 
relation which his work bears to the place he lives in, to the | CUsht to be the place to pool our understandin I 
State he lives in, and to the country he lives in. You know that | S¢! that goes forth from these offices should be a 
every man who is a man takes some pride in doing his work well, | COference, of mutual comprehension, if possibly 
but why should he take pride in it? Merely to glorify and | 2ccommodation, because every one of us | SOM 
distinguish himself from the common run of workers? That will | /finitely difficult task of driving this Nation as a 
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only make a prig of him. A man who works in order that he may | * body of mtesting elements. W l to 





be distinguished is sooner or later going to do some selfish | !ended in one spiritual orga ion from which 1 
thing that will disgrace him, because his object is himself and | &Y Sreup of individuals will allow |! elt ¢ US 

not the ideals which he serves. And therefore it seems to me | ®W®Y- 

that every one of us should remind himself every day that he is “You know we used to hear very ornate o1 
working fer something besides wages; that he is working for | Fourth of July. Ail the highly colored vy of t 
some persons whom he loves, for some community that he wishes | varied vocabulary of our great lal re were called 





to assist, for some nation that he is ready to serve and defend. | mission on that day to glorify the Stars and Stripe I 
That is the reason why, it seems to me, that this is a happy con- | member that when I was younss l had b 

junction of day and occasion. Because, my fellow citizens, you 
will realize that in a position such as I oceupy for the time 
being, I am not at liberty to think of any one class of our fellow 





fewer difficulties than recently, 1 u l 1 th 
and think they meant something, but I now know that 
does not get to the heart of it. Fl ter fl 


citizens to the exclusion of any other class, and since I have been | procession just now; every one of those flags oug! 
asked to make the dedicatory address of this building, I am going | suggested to every one of us that we have not 

to take the liberty of dedicating it to common counsel and a | the full conscientious duty of America in und un 
common understanding. I am going to take the liberty of dedicat- other and, through comprehension of each other, unc 


ing it to the thing that I believe in most, the accommodation of | and serving the world. America did not come into 
the interests of various classes in the community by means of | to make one more great nation in the mil 











te enabling those classes to understand one another and cooperate | show its strength and to exercise 1 tery Aime iL oT 
3 with one another. | her doors to everybody who wanted to be fre 
Se “The way we generally strive for rights is by getting our | same opportunity that everybody else had to 
fighting blood up, and I venture to say that that is the long way | his faculties and his opportunities, and Au 
and not the short way. If you come at me with your fists | greatness only so long as it retains and sec to 
doubled, I think I can promise you that mine will double as | ideals. No man ought to suffer istice in Americ . 
fast as yours; but if you come at me and say, ‘ Let us sit down | ought in America to fail to see the deep d tes of } 
and take counsel together and, if we differ with one another,| ‘“ Mr. Gompers was referring just now to the sixth 
understand why it is that we differ with one another, just what | the Clayton antitrust law, the sectio 1 which the 
the points at issue are,’ we will presently find that we are not | stated, namely, that a man’s labor is not a commodity, 
so far apart after all; that the points in which we differ are | part of his life, and that, therefore, the $ must 1 treat 
few and the points in which we agree are many, and that if we | it as if it were a commodity, but must tr as if i 
: only have the patience and the candor and the desire to get | part of his life. I am sorry that there were y jud 
together we will get together. United States who had to be told that. It is so obvic 
“The trouble in a great many of the labor contests we have | seems to ine that that section of the Clayton Act we 
had, my fellow citizens, as you will bear me out in saying, is | to the primer of human liberty; but judges have to 
that one side or the other did not wish to sit down and talk it | primer opened before them, I am ling to open it | 
over and that the great difficulty in the settlement of a great | part of the United States, through habit, through ain 
many labor disputes has been the difliculty of getting candid and } dice, through long addiction to technical ideas, 





dispassionate conference with regard to the points at issue. ! living in an age which everybody else wit! eyes op uo0'Vs 






























































me by, why, then, we have got to sound some great note 
ill wake them up, but wake them up always to the same 


1 vith which we should thrill as well as others; that it is 
tal well as give: that the other man has as much right as 
‘ ve: that we are not to seek for an advantage, but for an 
eq tv: that though we have been put upon, we do not desire 
to any other man put upon, or any other class, but that we 
| all have as our highest ideal merely to bask in that only 
wuurishing sun that has ever shone upon the human heart, the 


sun of justice and of truth and of humanity. 


“Air. Gompers spoke just now, and I dare say truthfully, as 


if it were somewhat a matter of surprise that the President of 
the United States should recognize the great labor movement 
by his presence on an occasion like this. I am sorry for any 
President of the United States who does not recognize every 
great movement in the Nation. The minute he stops recogniz- 
ing it he has become a back number. And how anybody could 
overlook this movement I can not imagine—a movement so 


fraught with all sorts of things that appeal te the reason and 
to the heart. You can not go deep into any argument with a 
workingman interested in the rights of other workingmen as 
well as his own without finding that a deep emotion underlies 
the argument. And, my fellow citizens, I want to remind you 
that we are governed by our emotions very much more than we 
are governed by our reason. It is a very dangerous fact, but a 
very profoundly interesting one, that a man follows his heart 
more often than he follows his head, and when he follows his 
heart it is of primary importance that his heart should be right 
and not wrong. Somebody said to me once that this was the day 
in which mind was monarch, and I replied that if that was true I 
ventured to say that mind was one of those modern monarchs 
that reigned but did not govern; that, as a matter of fact, we 
were governed by a great popular assembly made up of the 
passions, and that the most we could effect was that the hand- 
some passions should be in a working majority. It is the busi- 
ness, therefore, of every organization like the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to see to it that the handsome passions have a 
working majority, and to summon everybody with whom they 
deal to put their best representative handsome passions into 
the conference, so that heart may meet with heart as well as 
mind with mind, and one great emotion shall at once sway and 
unite us, the emotion of a mutual affection and a mutual com- 
prehension.” 


Army Appropriation Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe Hovuse or Representatives, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, this bill making appro- 
priations for the needs of our Army, including our coast de- 
fense and the proper outfitting and maintenance of our National 
Guard as provided for in the Army reorganization bill lately 
passed by the House of Representatives, is, I think, a very 
reasonable and commendable appropriation bill, even though it 
calls for many millions of dollars more than was ever asked 
fer in any previous appropriation bill for the maintenance of 
the Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not consider it necessary or wise for this 
Republic te ever maintain a large standing army or that we 
should ever build up a great military establishment in the 
United States. I think it would not only be unwise but danger- 
ous to the perpetuity of our political freedom and our demo- 
cratic institutions. I believe that history shows, without an 
exception, that each and every nation that has established 
great standing armies for the safety of the nation has seen 
the force thus created become the dominating factor in the 
mation, and that it has usually led to the coercion of the civil 
power that created it, and caused either the total downfall of 
such a nation or a general realignment of conditions that led to 
the misery and degradation of the masses. Mr. Speaker, the 
disclosure by history of this fact has never been, in my judg- 
ment, any reason why a nation should go to the other ex- 
treme and not make reasonable and proper provision for 
national defense and adequate appropriations of money to make 
our units of organization for defense potent and workable; and 
for this reason I have persistently voted since I have been a 
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Member of the House of Representatives for the largest appro- 
priations for the maintenance and equipment of our Army and 
Navy that have been asked for. I have made some study of 
American campaigns from our earliest times down to the pres- 
ent day, and the fact has been indelibly fixed upon my mind that 
the Congress of the United States has always been derelict in 
its duties, when it came to making proper provision for the 
furnishing of necessary ordnance and general Supplies necessary 
to make effective the Army and Navy of the United States in 
ease of trouble. It was so in the War of 1812, again in the 
Mexican War, the War of the Rebellion, and, later, our Spanish- 
American War, and we would find ourselves in the same condi- 
tion should we become at the present time involved in war with 
Mexico. We have always, with our wonderful resources and 
ability to handle emergencies, been eventually successful in all 
our wars, and the difference in money cost of not being prop- 
erly equipped and prepared could be overlooked and condoned 
if that were all that was involved. 

It was the unnecessary suffering of our soldiers and the enor- 
mously increased toll by death, wounds, and disease that could 
have been avoided had our armies been properly equipped and 
prepared, which can not be excused or condoned and which makes 
lack of the necessary equipment of ordnance and all Army sup- 
plies inexcusable and almost brands the Congresses that have 
been derelict in their duties with criminal negligence. There has 
always been too much politics and not enough patriotism shown 
by Congress in dealing with supply bills for the Army and Navy. 
We had a fair sample of that when the Kahn amendment was 
offered to the Army reorganization bill lately. The bill provided 
for the reorganization of the Army on a sound basis, specifying 
the various units of Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, Engineers, Sig- 
nal Corps, and so forth. The Kahn amendment added additional 
enlisted men without increasing the number of organizations in 
the Army and without providing for the assignments of the en- 
listed men to the organizations already carried in the bill. 

The amendment not only did not provide any organizations 
for the increased number of enlisted men but did not authorize 
any additional officers, and this legislation would have been 
practically worthless without additional legislation following it. 
It was simply a political expedient. I do not believe in playing 
politics when questions of magnitude and importance are being 
considered. I supported the House bill and likewise the confer- 
ence report, wherein practically the same number of men pro- 
vided for in the Kahn amendment were provided and in such a 
form as to be practical, properly officered, and really efficient. 

I think the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee | Mr. 
Hay] and his associates are to be congratulated that in framing 
this bill they did not let the extremists either for or against 
national prepardness influence them unduly in either dirction, 
and have calmly and dispassionately made the necessary pro- 
visions for taking ample care of the Military Establishment with 
its added burdens in a manner worthy of the country and its 
ability to adequately provide for its proper maintenance. 


Democracy’s Great Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means are to be congratulated on having presented 
the pending bill to the House. My good friend Mr. Kircurn, 
of North Carolina, the distinguished leader of the majority. 
has referred to it as a nonpartisan measure. Of course, he 
smiled when he made the statement, because he knows, as ever) 
Member of this House knows, that this is a Democratic bil! 
It would not be here if we did not have a Democratic majorit; 
in this House and a Democratic majority at the other end of 
the Capitol and a Democratic President in the White House 
The Democratic Party assumed the responsibility of its prep- 
aration, the responsibility of its passage; and when we go before 
the voters this fall it will be the Democratic Party, and not 
the Republican Party, which will shoulder the burden of ex- 
plaining and defending its provisions. 

This is a pleasant responsibility, Mr. Speaker. We have no 
desire to shrink from it, because this is the kind of legislation 
which causes Democratic majorities to spring up all over the 
country like daisies after a June shower. 
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NO TAX ON NECESSARIBS OF LIFB. pelled to contribute 12 per « 

The bill provides for a total of $225,000,000 of new revenue, about $30,000,000, to a 
and not one dollar of that vast sum will be raised by a tax on | guards the ves and property 
the necessaries of life. | Prior to the present war 

The primary purpose of the bill is to provide the money income of john D Rock le 
needed to pay for President Wilson's “ preparedness ” program. result of the unparalleled prospe 
Every dollar will come from the purses of those who are most } Periencing the experts tel] us that M 
capable of making the contribution—the very rich men of this | practical) doubled, and that he 
country. | mately $50,000,000 If that 

The in crease in the income tax will produce more than $100,- | under this bill 56,000. 


000.000. The inheritance tax is expected to produce $17,000,000 | ment. What ty 
the first vear and $54,000,000 each year thereafter, and the | at $1,000,000,000 
tax on munitions of war will bring in $71,000,000 a year while | controlled 


the European war lasts. | Standard Oil, ¢ 
Heretofore the cost of conducting the Federal Government | holdings are ite 
has been met by the imposition of taxes which increased the | Union; his fleets plow the 
cost of the things men must have in order to sustain life for him in « la 
Men did not contribute in proportion to their wealth but in | and the Antaré Circles 
proportion to their consuming power. Every time you pur- | As an ine ial, he 


chased a hat or a suit of clothes, or a pound of sugar or meat mighty investment As an A 

for your table, or furniture for your home, or a cigar, or a | the protection of F 

suck ef tobacco, a certain sum was added to the price on ac- | Deprived of the sh 

count of the tariff or the internal-revenue tax. Of course, you | the west ! ould 1 

did not know you were paying something for the upkeep of the | 
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Government, because the manufacturer quietly added the tax | his } ee 
without annoying his customer with a discussion of the matter. Wi ve be cor ‘ vere 
But every dollar of the vast total required to keep Uncle Sam in | tection, we demand it Mi 
business came out of the pockets of the consumers tional Treasu 12 ner cent « 
It was the indirect, the Republican, the easy way of raising | cent of tl stimated value of | 
revenue. On the contrary, Mr. Speak 
INJUSTICE OF OLD SYSTEM iof Mr. R k elle < f Ww ot ( 
One of the worst features of the system was that it took | UnuUs 
as much from the poor man as from the rich. We all agree | on it! 
that every citizen under the flag should contribute his just In using Mr. Ro 
share of the money needed to keep that flag flying in security | & desir indul 
over a Nation of free people. } in the finar i 
But no one will contend that the man of moderate means } drea 
should give as much as the multimiilionaire. it 
Yet. it was not until the advent of the Wilson administra- | have sa ut M 
tion that any serious attempt was made to equalize the burden | ind 
by compelling wealth to bear something like its just share. The Tl lr ed to 
masses of the people still contribute to the support of the | welt! What systet Id | 
Government through tariff and internal-revenue taxes. In fact, I ‘ 
they are paying practically as much per capita as they did in BR, 
former years, but the Democrats have refused to add to those s Satara opi 
burdens by piling on the cost of “ preparedness.” a Be ds oad ee 1a 
That item will be taken care of by the income, inheritance, ~~". . cane aah caaael 
and munitions taxes. As I have explained, the munitions tax amg aera 
will end with the war, but the income and inheritance taxes | es deat akin Zz prvi Si 
are permanent institutions—at least, they will remain on the | ~ Ce ee ee 
‘ statute books if the Democrats remain in power. Srceaes iyo soa 7 % Te a 
What the Republicans would do with them, if they should | 0S) Se eo’ Si Sie 
secure control of the Government, I do not know eee ere 
sixty-second Col 
HUGHES OPPOSED TO INCOME TAX. I have living : + } 
I do know, however, that their candidate for President, | with an actual in f $504 ' 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, while governor of the great State of | that I have that this sectior a. 
New York, used all the influence of his position to defeat the | “"NBCDS foe8 ees ‘tor 3 
income-tax amendment to the Federal Constitution. If he has | support the Federal Go 
changed his mind on that subject he has not taken the people | duties. ; 
into his confidence. Presumably he still believes that the bur- | guitar bilaaele Spirit 
dens of government should be placed on the back of industry ‘Now, my friend Rockefeller di 
instead of wealth. | does not drink, he does not take snuff, and | 
i The reasoning which led him to oppose the income tax will | 2 ne oo St: ER SOE & = 
: lead him to fight the inheritance tax. | uses a small amount al 
So, Mr. Speaker, if Judge Hughes is inaugurated President on them. a 
of the United States on the 4th of March next, and finds him- | +d a tet ao ae 
self supported by Republican majorities in the House and| Mr. Cannon. The stat v 
Senate, we may expect him to convene Congress in extra ses- large! I vealth thi 
sion for the purpose of removing from the statute books the | ; Mi PEootr. Fasree with you on tha 
bill which we are about to enact, and replacing it with legis- State is only a little over $600. And 
lation more in keeping with the traditions of his party. | people of my State, with an average | een 
FOUGHT FOR 25 YEARS. SS . Sr inio ie cae r to the supy 
For more than a quarter of a century the people of this | erty. The : rmies and navies of the United Stat 
country demanded the enactment of an income tax, but their | '3@iness fo defend his holdings ip every quarter of th 
desires were not gratified until Woodrow Wilson entered the | sugar. I venture the assertion that my ( 


White House. The Underwood tariff bill, enacted in 1913, con- | 10 pounds of sugar te 1 used by the dyspeptic Rock 
tained a provision levying a tax on all incomes in excess of | Wife. and therefore he pays ten times as much | 
$4,000 for married men and $3,000 for single men. During the | lists, and this is la gely true of wearing al 
last fiscal year that tax produced $124,000,000. Under the My section man and his good wife and el 
pending bill we are reenacting that law, but increasing the | MOTE Doots and shoes, more hats, more pant 
2 rates so as to preduce about $225,000,000 instead of $124,000,000. | his good wife. If the reports in the + 

<a The records show there are 173 individuals in this coun- | J. D. has most of his clothes made for him 
try whose income exceed $500,000 a year. Their gross income | 2¢ >™!™és in duty free; and T saw by th 


. 2 ate 7 F z was in Paris he bought wig nougl 
for 1914 was $246,327,000, and under this bill they will be com- {Laughter. } 
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Mr. Jackson. The gentleman should be fair enough to admit that Mr. | 
Rockefeller’s revenues are diminished by the amount of the corporation 

iven to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Proutry. No. His amount is not diminished by the tax. Any | 
man who has been watching the matter can see easily that if the cor- 
poration tax is from Standard Oil, enough is collected from the people 
that use oll to cover expense, tax, and dividends. Having, as they do, a 
practical monopoly, they do not allow the tax to interfere with divi- 
dends. They just raise the price enough to the consumer to equal the 
tax. If the dividends are from railroad stocks or other public-service 
corporations, it is just as true. The public pays the fares that cover the 
tax to the Government and the dividend to Rockefeller. If there was no 











tax, the fares could be less. The public, therefore, pays the corporation 
tax—-not Rockefeller, 

Now, when our forefathers started on this system, it was not a bad 
one ur people were none of them very poor and none of them were 


very rich. But with the advancement of our civilization, with the vast 
accumulations of property, with the enormous incomes that some have, 
with the corresponding poverty brought to others, the present system is 
made practically intolerable, whether you found it upon a basis of a 
protes tive tariff or upon the basis of a tariff for revenue only. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. McCall! stated on the floor of the House the other day that the 
per capita tax for the Federal Government was about $7. That is about 


correct, ‘This makes my section hand pay $70 per_year as taxes for 
the support of the Federal Government. My friend J. D. possibly pays 
$14, but I seriously doubt that. If we had an income tax, J. D. would 


contribute in proportion to his wealth, but not a dollar of it would come 
out of his necessities or even luxuries. But when you take $70 out of 
the meager income of the poor man, with his large family, you take it 
out of the necessities of life. It means privation and want. It means 
children poorly fed and thinly clad. It means children going to school 
with holes in their shoes, holes in their stockings and in their pants, 
fore and aft It means the taking of children out of school at tender 
years and crowding them into the factory to help splice out the family 
living. It means sick children and no doctor. It means that the wan, 
gaunt specter of dread and want accompanies the holy stork. It means 
real pinching, poverty, and distress, 

Such a system as that is intolerable and indefensible as a just sys- 
tem of collecting revenue. It violates every principle of equity and 
equality It nuts the burdens on those least able to bear them and prac- 
tically relieves those who are best able to carry them. 

WORLD'S OLDEST TAX. 


There is nothing new, Mr. Speaker, about the income tax. 
Those of you who are familiar with your Bibles know that this 
form of taxation was established by divine command in the days 
when the prophets walked the earth and foretold the coming of 
the Saviour of Mankind. Practically all the great nations of 
the earth avail themselves of its beneficent provisions. In Eng- 
land, for example, the rates are very high, and Lord Northcliffe, 
the owner of the London Times, announced only a few weeks 
ago that he expected to be compelled to contribute 50 per cent 
of his income to the support of the Government, and that he did 
not believe the rate would be materially reduced at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

In this country we enacted an income tax in 1861 to help meet 
the expenses of the Civil War. The rates were much higher 
ihan any now proposed. For instance, those who had incomes 
of between $600 and $5,000 a year were compelled to pay 5 per 
cent; between $5,000 and $10,000 per year, 74 per cent; and over 
$10,000, 10 per cent. In a period of 10 or 11 years this law pro- 
duced a total of $3876,000,000, It was repealed in 1870. 

When the Democratic Party came into power in 1893 an in- 
come tax was enacted. It was attacked on the ground that it 
Was unconstitutional, and the Supreme Court sustained the 
objection under most unusual circumstances, 

There are nine members of that august body. When the 
income-tax ease was being considered, involving at that time 
tens of millions of dollars of revenue, one of the justices was 
absent by reason of sickness. The remaining justices found 
they could not reach a decision. Four believed the law uncon- 
stitutional and four eloquently maintained that it was constitu- 
tional. They decided to await the return of the sick justice. 
After hearing the arguments, he announced himself as convinced 
of its constitutionality. 

Then an extraordinary thing occurred. One of the judges 
who had argued in favor of the constitutionality of the law 
changed his mind and joined those who insisted it was uncon- 
stitutional, 

Thus because a supreme judge changed his mind the income- 
tux law was kept off the statute books for 20 years, and this 
Government was deprived of revenue of over fifty to one hun- 
dred million dollars a year, or a total for the 20 years of from 
1,000 million to 2,000 million dollars. 

WHY “ STANDPATTERS ” FIGHT LAW. 

The motive which prompts Republican statesmen of the 
stundpat variety to object to the income tax may be found in 
a speech delivered by the late Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
in the Senate on June 29, 1909. He declared frankly at that 
time that he was opposed to the income tax because it was “a 
tax which was sure in the end to destroy the protective-tariff 
Systen., 

I know there are Democrats who are opposed to the income 
tax, and I know tliere are Republicans who have ably and con- 
sistently supported it, but a careful examination of the con- 
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gressional history of this country will sustain the statement 
that the income tax is peculiarly the child of Democracy ani 
that the leaders of the Republican Party have never overlooked 
an opportunity to mutilate or destroy it. 

AN INHTERITANCE TAX. 

There is just one more feature of the pending legislation that 
I desire to consider, and that is the inheritance tax. We wil 
be told that we should not levy an inheritance tax for Federa! 
purposes because it is a source of revenue for the States. It 
is true that most of the States levy an inheritance tax, but 
from the very nature of things those statutes can not be ef 
fectively enforced. It is mighty easy for men of great wealth to 
eonceal their holdings from the representatives of a State 
It would be much more difficult for them to avoid Uncle Sam's 
tax collectors. 

According to the best information I have been able to obtain 
the States collect about $25,000,000 a year from inheritance 
taxes. This is a mere bagatelle when one considers the enor 
mous wealth of this country. It is estimated by those who are 
in a position to know that we have twice the wealth of Great 
Britain. Personally it is my judgment, based on rather careful 
investigation, that that is a very conservative estimate. 

Now, no one will contend that the English Government, 
which is controlled in large port by a land-owning aristocracy, 
would levy an unreasonable tax on large estates. Yet during 
the years immediately preceding the European war Great 
Britain collected about $100,000,000 a year through its in- 
heritance tax. In other words, with one-half our wealth it 
collected four times the amount of revenue we secured from an 
inheritance tax. 

If the States of the Union had taxed inheritances at the 
same rate as England did before the war, they would have 
secured a revenue of approximately $200,000,000 instead of 
the $25,000,000 they placed in their coffers. 

It is because the States have utterly failed to take advantage 
of this source of revenue and are in fact not in a position to 
fully avail themselves of it that a Federal inheritance tax 
becomes a political and economic necessity. 

A VERY CONSERVATIVE LAW, 

The bill we have under discussion is really a very mild statute. 
It will not affect estates with a net value of less than $50,000. 
That means that after all expenses of every character have 
been paid there must remain to the credit of the estate $50,000 
before Uncle Sam will levy a tax. The framers of the bill 
inserted this provision because they did not deem it necessary 
to oppress widows and orphans in order to support the Govern- 
ment. 

The tax is graduated from 1 to 5 per cent, and larger amounts 
being levied on estates above $450,000. 

TAX ON MUNITIONS OF WAR, 

There are other very important provisions in this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, which I would like to discuss if I had the time. Tor 
instance there is the tax on munitions of war. The experts tel! 
us it will bring in $71,000,000 during the coming year. Who c:n 
better afford to pay that sum than the men who are gathering 
hundreds of millions of dollars of blood-soaked profits as 
result of the Old World’s fearful tragedy? I have never be 
able to reconcile myself to the thought of Christian Americ: 
growing rich through the manufacture of the instruments wit! 
which Europe’s war-maddened people are murdering each other 
It has been a bloody business, and I believe that in the years to 
come we will have reason to curse the day when a few of ou 
people embarked upon it. 

Then, there are the provisions for a tariff commisston, the anti 
dumping clause, and temporary protection for the dyestuffs i! 
dustry. I have not changed my views on the subject of a pro- 
tective tariff, but I believe that a tariff commission proper!) 
constituted can furnish the Congress of the United States with 
needed information to be used in framing tariff laws. The power 
to fix the rates could not and should not be surrendered }) 
Congress. 

The antidumping clause is a precautionary measure. Soe 
of our people seem to think that when this war is over the 
floodgates of European industry will be opened and that our 
markets will be swamped with the products of the mines, mills, 
and factories of the Old World. I do not share that belief, bu' 
nevertheless, I believe as reasonable men we should take the 
precaution suggested by the President and his advisers. I 
will give our business men a sense of security which they would 
otherwise lack, and it has been my experience that the pros- 
perity of the country is largely based on confidence. 

This war revealed the fact that our country was dependent 
on Europe for dyestuffs. The pending bill gives those whw 
ane interested an opportunity to establish that industry in this 
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country, and we are assured by capitalists that they will gladly With a population of only 
take advantage of the opening. | front an army of between 1 


BILI RAFTED BY STATESMEN, 


This fragmentary review of the bill under discussion vin | 


suggest. Mr. Speaker, that it was drafted by farsighted states 
men. who were not building for to-day or to-morrov it 
the long years of the coming century. 

I said in the beginning it was a Democratic measure; i yet 
when the roll is called you will find that many of rR 
lican brothers will vote for it. Tl 
provisions; they may clamor to dot an “i” or cross 
statute books, and 1 t the n 
vote will ha nm most embarrassing experie1 
forced to face his constit ts al “tall the reac Th 


Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 
OF WISCONSIN 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, this bill increases the pension 
of a widow who was the lawful wife of a soldier during the 
period of his service in the Civil War from $12 to $20 per month 
This cares for the so-called war widows 
of this class is comparatively small. 

This bill will also give a pension of $20 per month to all 
Civil War widows who have now reached, or may hereafter reach, 
the age of 70 years who are now on the pension rolls or who 
may hereafter be placed thereon, and the fact that a widow of 


The surviving widows 


soldier married a civilian who has died or from whom she has 
been divorced will not, under this bill, prevent her drawing a 
pension. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890, no widow who 1 ‘ied a sol- 
dier after that date is entitled to a pension. This bill raises the 


marriage limit 15 years or until June 27, 1905. 

No woman who married a soldier during the past 11 years or 
who may hereafter marry a soldier will be entitled te a pension 
under this bill. 

No woman who has married a soldier during the past 26 years 
since 1890—can be charged with having married the soldier 
with the expectancy of receiving a pension, therefore the com- 
mittee thought it was fully warranted in leaving this restriction 
for a period of 15 years. 7 

I indorse this bill, Mr. Speaker, and hope it will become a law 
at the earliest possible time. 

Widows of the Civil War did not receive a pension until 1890, 
or nearly 25 years after the close of the war, and then only $8 
per month, which was increased to $12 per month in 1908. 

A pension of $12 per month for a person three score years and 
ten is absolutely inadequate at this time. 

Only a small percentage of widows live beyond the age of 70 
years, and none are able to earn their own support who live 
beyond this age, and a pension of $20 per month is small enough 
to provide for their wants. 

All honor to the brave men who enlisted in that war, that 
meant more for free government and civilization than any war 
in history. Every man that served his country in that terrible 
struggle made a sacrifice that entitles him to the everlasting 
gratitude of all mankind. 

I have voted for every pension bill that has come before this 
body, and no act incident to my service in Congress has given 
me greater satisfaction than supporting and voting for bills 
making provisions for the soldier, his widow and orphans; and 
I now reiterate what I said upon this floor on one occasion in 
supporting a pension bill, that I believed every soldier who had 
served his country in time of war was entitled to a sufficient 
pension from the Government to provide him with a decent, 
comfortable living in his declining years, and that his widow and 
orphans were entitled to equal consideration. 


When men enlisted back in the sixties this Government made a | 


solemn pledge that the widows and dependents of soldiers should 


be treated as the honored wards of the people and that this | 


Government would stand between them and want. This legisla- 
tion is but a fulfillment of that sacred promise. 

Wisconsin at the time of the Civil War was but a young State, 
it having been admitted to statehood less than a dozen years. 
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Mr. BEALES. Mr. Speaker, und 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in 
at Gettysburg, Pa., on Memorial D 
sentative A. P. GARDNER 

The address is as follow 

MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


On the spacious farm of th 


chimney of the New England factor n tl 
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lery of the Pennsylvania mines 
where Union hearts were found a pa ‘ 
and women and children are gathered toget 
and with you to do honor to your cor 

Other nations, barbaric and 
of history have exalted th: 
in their country’s service King 
mirals—all have been honor 
It has remained for this Nat 
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plain soldier, of each soldier it ( 

his narrow cell. Granite and | | 
flowers perish. They pe 

are renewed by gentle, lovins 

in the great cathedral is soon fi 
awaken a moment’s wonder as tl 


In the cloistered seclusion « 
dream that the day has already 


| beat its useless swords into ] 


roar of battle will be heard no M 
such a day is still afar off. Ki 
kings, in defiance of their people’s w 
against nations just so long as the 
hatreds of one part of the eartl 
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rights and hatreds of another part of the earth. May the Lord 
defend this Nation from pestilence and from war, but let us 
see to it that our martial spirit is not stifled. Gentlemen 
will continue to cry, “ Peace, peace,” as gentlemen have always 
cried, “* Peace, peace”’; but let us not forget that it is heroic 
work to trample out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored. 

The Almighty has given to every living being an almost irre- 
sistible instinct of self-preservation. ‘The ability to overcome 
that instinet is the measure of a man’s courage. The strongest 
motive power known to man is the instinct to preserve his own 
life. The greatest task which man must face in war is the 
struggle against that involuntary impulse. If he yields to the 
instinct of self-preservation, he is useless as a soldier. If he | 
overthrows it, he wins immortal renown. To follow the com- | 
mand of his manhood into the teeth of danger, while his poor 
mortal body trembles with the fear which his immortal soul 
subdues; that is the awful task set before the soldier. If his 
fear is conquered, he is great, but his greatness may be only | 
the greatness of a heroic death. 

So long as woman crowns the brave with laurel, so long as | 
contempt for death kindles our admiration, just so long will the 
memory of those who died for our country be kept green in 
the hearts of our countrymen, and the plaintive protests of the | 
high priests of circumspect tranquillity will fall on inattentive 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
cars. 

THE CALL TO ARMS, | 

For most Americans the Civil War is only history or, at best, | 
a confused and faint recollection. For you soldiers it is a living | 
memory, and in that memory on Memorial Day we of the | 
younger generation are proud to join. 

We dream of ourselves at your side when Lincoln told you | 
that your country was in danger, when the call came for men, 
when the patriotism of the country caught fire amid the rolling 
of drums, the echoing of bugles, and the billowing of flags. In 
our imagining we think of you as you scrutinized your hearts 
while you listened to the inspiring words at the war meetings. 
How searching was the examination to which each one of you 
subjected yourself.’ Shall I be brave on the stricken field or 
will my spirit give way and my name be disgraced? Have I 
the right to leave my young wife and my children or the girl 
whom IT love and who loves me? What will become of my loved 
ones if I fall? Will a grateful country protect them or will | 
a bankrupt Nation turn to them with words of thanks and 
empty hands? 

And so you took counsel with your women, and they bid you 
follow the trumpet which shall never sound retreat. The answer 
went out to Father Abraham, “ We are coming.” 

From the church and from the college, from the farm, the fac- 
tory, and the store, leaving the aged mother, leaving the bride 
of to-morrow, boys and men cast from them the a ae ee 
of life and freely offered themselves as a sacrifice to the Nation's 
needs. Follow these men and boys through the dull routine of 
the camp of instruction, follow them through the privations of 
the march and the bitter bivouac of the rain and cold. Follow 
them with McClellan to Antietam, with Meade to Gettysburg, 
with Grant through the Wilderness; follow them through all 
the campaigns East er West. Everywhere you will find them 
doing their duty through pain and through sickness, meeting 
death in the stricken field or in the pestilential camp, bearing 
their agonies that their country might live. 

DUTY, 

What a lesson of duty well done the soldier teaches us. Duty! 
It is a noble word, of which we hear too little. Men think and 
quarrel teo much about their rights, but te most of us the word 
“duty ” signifies only a sacrifice which some one else ought to 
make. Rights and duties should go hand in hand. They should 
be inseparable one from the other. They should be fitted to 
each other like lock and key. What is wrong with the world 
that we delight to honor the plausible demagogue who furiously 
incites us to demand some obscure right while we turn our backs 
on the sincere divine who solemnly urges us to perform some 
obvious duty? 

I was born at the end of the war, and yet my head has grown 
gray. My step is not so light as it was, and life’s shadows begin 
to lengthen as my sun heralds the oncoming of early evening. 
It may be that my fire is beginning to burn a little lower; but 
to-day I find other things in this world more sacred to me than 
my clamorous rights. Loyalty, love, honor, truth—if God gives 
us those blessings, he has no greater gift in store. 

THE GOLDEN AGE, 

Oh, I know that in this Nation much has been wrong which 
has been called right. I know that our laws have sometimes 
mingled injustice with justice. To do good without an admix- 
ture of evil is the prerogative of the Divinity alone. The golden 
age is an epoch of the future, not of the past. The world has 


passed through a barbarous age, a cruel age, a murderous age, 
an unjust age, a dishonest age, an unfaithful age, but never 
has it passed through a golden age. Read your Bible, read 
your history, read anything except the printed mirage which 
we call the news of the day, and you will find that America is 
nearer the golden age than ever before. Never was man so 
far removed from the haunting specter of penury, never was 
justice more certain, never was the standard of right living 
higher, never did men exact or practice more rigid honesty, 
never did the sun of publicity banish so completely the dark 
places in human dealings. Comrades, I say to you that this 
world is not going backward. 
TAPS. 

To you who have survived those perilous war times may the 
Lord grant a ripe fullness of years. While you are still with us 
the Nation owes you more than can be gauged by any pension 


| Scale. Though after a fashion a grateful Republic may be able 


to show its good will to the living, to the dead we owe a debt 
which must ever remain unpaid. Three hundred Siemene 
Union soldiers did not live to see the dawn of peace. Three 
hundred thousand gallant gentlemen were called to their eter- 
nal reward before their fellow countrymen could show their love 
and gratitude. 

I would that every soldier of that noble host slumbered to- 


| day in hallowed ground where tender hands could deck his 


grave with garlands. But no, many and many a tortured body 


| found its last resting place in the blood-soaked earth of some 


southern field. 
Many a soul ascended to its Maker amid the wrecks of war, 


| leaving its mortal shell to be interred by friend or foe, as chance 


would have it. Over those nameless graves no flowers can be 
seattered by loving hands to-day, and only nature knows which 
wild flowers bloom the brighter springing from honored turf 
where soldiers lie at pei ce, 
3ut where we may, year after year, old and young will gather 
with flowers to strew on the graves of your departed comrades. 
LISTEN TO THE POET’S WORDS. 

Cover them over with beautiful flowers, 

Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours, 

Lying so silent, by night and by day, 

Sleeping the years of their manhood away. 

Years they had marked for the joys of the brave: 

Years they must waste in the sloth of the grave; 

All the bright laurels: that promised to bloom 

Fell to the earth when they went to their tomb. 

Give them the mead they have won in the past; 

Give them the honors their merits forecast ; 

Give them the chaplets they won in the strife; 

Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 

Cover them over—yes* cover them over— 

Parent and husband and brother and lover ; 

Crown in your hearts these dead heroes of ours, 

And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 





The Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT M. SWITZER, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, our Democratic friends ask 
the Republican Members of the House to support the pending 
revenue bill on the ground that the appropriations it is to care 
for have been necessitated by the great preparedness program 
of this session, creating, according to their contention, an emer- 
gency, and that a negative vote means an attempt to cripple the 
present administration. 

I do not see it is that way. This is not an emergency measure. 
The extraordinary expense on account of the Mexican situation, 
we are told, is to be taken care of by a bond issue. The appro- 
priations to be taken care of by the revenue raised by this bill are 
permanent in their nature and not temporary. These appropria- 
tions next Congress will be larger, and still larger at the next 
Congress, and so on; but it is not true that all of the revenue 
derived from the pending measure is to be used in caring for the 
appropriations on account of the additional preparedness pro- 
gram. Forty millions or more of it will be used in paying the 
salaries of that great army of 30,000 increased Democratic 
officeholders, and so I could enumerate. 

The Underwood tariff bill when before the House for con- 
sideration in the Sixty-second Congress contained an income 
tax and an antidumping provision which I favored, but I voted 
against it for the reason that the basic method of the bill pro- 
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vided for the raising of revenue was a free-trade tariff method | to pass the Senate. The House was then Deny 
instead of a protective tariff one. This free trade basic method | Democratic national platform, under the cons] 


then became the law and it still remains the law, and as long as | “ Rights of Labor,” contained the pledge I have just 
it remains unchanged and not protective I feel constrained to | Since the Ist day of March, 1918, Democratic a 
vote against all Democratic revenue measures, although they | proposition seems to have become much chilled, 
may carry isolated protective duties, the tariff commission, and | was a conspicuous pledge of their platform 1 
antidumping provisions, all of which as carried in the pending | recent expressions of platform promises of this ye: 
bill and with some modifications I would gladly support and | conspicuous because of the ; 

vote for if they were disconnected from the revenue features | to workmen's « pensation S 

of the bill. The antidumping provisions of the pending bill are | One Democratic Congress 

absolutely worthless as additional protective measures and the | fast nearing the closing mx tts exist 

tariff commission provision as it now stands does not coniem- | been reported for sideration, ad I am 

plate the ascertainment of the difference between the cost of | will be. A bill introduced in the + 
production at home and abroad for the purpose of protecting | in this Congress nd the « | 
American industries, and it authorizes President Wilson, a free | ferred had acess to an exh 

trader, to appoint six members of a tariff commission, having | sive report of the law and the { 
tenures of office from 2 to 12 years, respectively, each drawing a | men’s compensation, known as Senate Do 
yearly salary of $7,500, and a secretary to receive $5,000 a year, | second session of the Sixty-second | press 


with an army of special experts, stenographers, clerks, and j than 200 pages, as well as the printed com) 








employees, and makes an appropriation of $300,000 for the first hearings before a joint commission appointed by Presice | 
year’s maintenance of many deserving Democrats and author- | and the two Houses of Congress, containing nearly 1,500 
izes a like amount each year thereafter. Should I vote for this | of printed matter. The Sixty-first Congress, a Republican ¢ 
bill as it now stands I would say to my constituents that I am | gress, passed a joint resolution creating this eom 
satisfied with the existing Underwood tariff law and that I] pursuance of which two Senators were selected by tl] 
favor raising all additional revenue needed by the Government | of the Senate, two Representatives by the Spel ‘ 
in the future by taxation methods other than protective tariff and two members selected by Vresident Taft Fhe bill 
duties, | mended by the Taft « i L give pens 
If the Underwood law is revised and made protective, it would | injury or death to thei idl 
raise more than $100,000,000 of additional annual revenue, the | pendents regardless of F def 
greater part of which would be paid by the foreigner. I am in | risk, contributory negligence, or for any othe wet or 
favor of compelling the foreigner to pay a tax for the use of our | on the part of the employee or by his fellow emp! ‘ 
markets, and to pay tariff duties sufficiently high to adequately | nothing can defeat the recovery except willful negligs 
protect American industries and to give to American labor cer- | the injured party or the deceased . 
tain and full protection. I will therefore vote to recommit the | employees, or unless the injury or death be the direct 
bill with instructions to amend it so as to raise an equitable | intoxication. This proposed legislation hy the indorsen 
portion of the required revenue from a protective tariff, “ sutti- } the Order of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway 'T) 
cient to protect adequate American industry and American labor, | men, and the Republican Party in it ‘ 
and to be so adjusted as to prevent undue exactions by monop- | Chicago this year has also indorsed i 
olies or trusts.” | Statistics show that upward of 100,000 \ 
During the debate on this bill several dyed-in-the-wool Demo- | are injured annually and that from 4,000 to 5.000 ‘ 
erats have enthusiastically stated that the Federal reserve bank- | juries resuliing in death, and 11 aili Ss pay damag 
ing law, which went into effect about a year and a half ago, had | more than 10 per cent of the cases, and t of the 101 
succeeded in throttling the money power of Wall Street and was | who recover damages not more than 35 per cent 
working marvelous benefits to the people. So far as Wall Street | railroad paid went into the pockets of the ¢lain 
is concerned, when fifty or one hundred million dollars is needed, | remainder went to damae-suit tn ‘ and 1 
the officials of the Government, as well as private individuals, } litigating the claims. It is est ed thi "i 
still journey to Wall Street. annually $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 on account of pe 
I have in mind a national banking institution located in the | jury and death claims of their employees, snd that i 
State of Ohio, having a capital stock of $100,000, that has been | enacted carrying rates recommended by the Taft Jo (o) 
; compelled by reason of this much-lauded Federal reserve law sion, the railroads would not h: to « tribute to « 
' to subscribe and pay for $7,500 of stock in the Federal re- | 000,000 annually on aecount of such claims, and 
} serve bank, from which the national bank has received | tically all of the 100,000 employees annually ‘ 
3 no dividend, and it is compelled to keep on deposit with the | ceive a fair compensation and that practic 
: Federal reserve bank $12,500, for which it is paid no interest; in | of the 4,000 or 5,000 a ill ( ) 
t other words, one-fifth of the capital of the bank is rendered use- | compensated for the loss of the deceased. I 
i less as an income producer, and I know of no advantages the bank | Democratic Members of Congress look b 0 
' has received up to this time by reason of its connection with the ; records of broken promises and hed el are the B 
Federal reserve bank. |} more platform, they have concluded to thi } 
The pending revenue bill increases the tax from 1 to 2 per upon the scrap pile for goo ( ( ‘ I’ 
cent on the net income of all banking institutions. I would | its dead. 
like to have some of the enthusiastic defenders of the Federal I had the privilege of voting 
Reserve System explain just how these serious handicaps and | tion bill, which passed the House M 1, 1913 l 
immense burdens placed on national banks benefit such insti- | to have the privilege of voting ( 
tutions and their stockholders and in what way it enables custo- | gress, which will be Republic: 
mers of the banks to obtain cheaper interest rates. | Before bringing these mn 
The Democratic platform of 1912 denounced lavish appropria- | sire to call the attention o 
tions and high taxes and demanded a return to simplicity and | the Democratic Senate o 3 ! 
economy, but the appropriations for this Congress will be in the | on the Burnett immigration bill. 1] 
neighborhood of one billion six hundred millions of dollars and, | over the veto of Vresic | - ( 
likely, authorizations to the amount of two hundred millions | and to pass a si P ' 


; more, and in three years they have increased the number of | the Sixty-thi 01 
E: officeholders 30,000, and at this rate it will be 35,000 by March 4 | bers of the House in passing ¢ P \I 
A next, drawing annual salaries of more than forty millions of | Within a few days : 

dollars. To pay this enormous increase in appropriations direct | \ it 


f 
j 





| ere it seems o have | ‘ 
taxation has been resorted to of every conceivable nature, and | the Committee on Imn I 
the rates have been yearly going higher, but in the long category | holding it up at the inst | 
of failures to fulfill their platform pledges last but not least is | who do not want the bill 
the ignoring of their pledge to labor to enact an employees’ com- | second time on thi e 
pensation law, so far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, pro- | fourths of the Mem) ‘ 
viding adequate compensation for injury to body or loss of life. | is no question o : 
The House of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress, by | vote, and there is 1 
i vote of 218 to 81, passed a workmen’s compensation act fixing | thirds vote of both Ho 1 | 
the amount of compensation due from every common carricr | dent again veto it, b 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce by railroad to an |} being made by the Presid 
injured employee or to his widow and dependent children under | the bill in the S ! 


the age of 16, and so forth, in the event of his death, but it failed | of Congress. 
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In iz Hovs KEPRES ES, 
' 
as 7 1 
T t } 
Luludulh i l I 0 LO-¢ \ 
R t Montana pro 
ns their pre 
evi é creat indus 
5 ‘ as ‘ bt their asse) 
ti t in done 1 this bil 
| ( to | 1 oO e} Sj i! iis bill, 
opper tax Arizona is represented on this floor by one 
Representative, a Det rat, and Montana by tv Members of 
the same political faitl As I listened to thei ll-expressect 


appeal for a fair deal I could not help but 


utility of their appeal, because wit 


upres ed as ti 

three votes 
in this body their voting strength was practically nil, and there 
industry within 
respective States must submit to the terms of this meusure and 
be itisfied with the verbal protest expressed by their Repre 
These men were performing their duty in bringing 


fore the great coppe the confines of their 


sentative 


upon one of their great industries; and the fact that I, too, 
occupy the position of lone Representative of my State on the 
floor does not deter me from making this statement in the 


my State. 

The banks of my State are numerous and prosperous, but they 
are already taxed.as much as they should be without having 
assessed against them the provisions of section 302 of this bill. 
Bank failures are practically unknown in Delaware, and the 
banks throughout the State, in the rural and city districts, have 
helped considerably to make the farmers and city people of my 
State thrifty and prosperous. It is only natural that they 
should protest against double taxation, which will be the case 
with section 302 included in the bill. Happily it was stricken 
out, not only in Committee of the Whole but also in the House 
on a roll-call vote. In order to show some expressions of oppo- 
sition to this provision in the bill I will insert here some copies 
of telegrams received from banks of my State in this matter: 

WILMINGTON, DEL., July 10, 1916. 


Hon. Tuomas W. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Federal omnibus bill. Will you please use best effort for repeal of 
bankers’ special tax, which we regard as gross discrimination and wholly 
unwarranted. 

DELAWARE STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OTHO NOWLAND, President. 
W. G. Taytor, Secretary. 
OPESSA, DEL., July 10, 1916. 
Hon. THomas W. MILLER, M. C.. 
House of Representatives, Wushington, D. C. 

This bank is opposed to the increase of income tax proposed im the 
emnibus revenue bill. Use your influence to defeat it. 

New CasTLe County NATIONAL BANK, 
Jos G. Brown, Cashier. 


WILMINGTON, DeL., July 8, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS W. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


This company urges the defeat of the Federal omnibus revenue bill, 

and asks that you use your efforts to this end. 
DELAWARE Trust Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., July 10, 1916. 
lion, Tmomas W. MILLER, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Banks and trust companies are already overburdened with Federal 
taxation. It would be a great injustice to increase burden. Please 
do all you can to convince the House that this feature of the pending 
Federal omnibus revenue bill should be eliminated. 

Security Trust & Sare Deposit Co., 
3ENJ. NIELDS, President 

Another section of this bill to which I desire to address my- 
self is the munition manufacturers’ tax. There is no denying 
the fact that the people of my State will be affected by the pro- 
visions of this munition section, and are just as much and as 
vitally interested in its provisions as are the people of Arizona 
and Montana in the cepper tax. Coming from the State of Dela- 
ware I may be said to be prejudiced, but granting that I am, I 
feel that it is my duty te present facts on the other side of the 
question of the munition tax. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that, in my opinion, a number of the provisions in this bill taxing 














Recorp concerning the effects of this measure upon the people of | 
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| the makers of munitions of war are almost confiscatory in 


effect. 


I realize full well that the temper of this body is inimi: 








this great industry located in part within my and 
fully aware that the mention of the word ‘“ munitions’ 
‘powder ” almost drives certain of our friends on the 
into a frenzy which may explain why certain industries 
munitions trade are taxed with a viciousness that ai 
almost penalization. 

since the outbreak of the European war the Dem 

has been forced to pass two revenue-raising meas 


| dubbed a “war tax’ 





this is the third one proposed. The first was the so 


*War-tax bill” passed in October, 1914. This was mack 





sary according to the claim of the administration and the 
in power because of the falling off of customs receipts d 
the stopping « imports on account of the war. It wa 
parent to the country, however, that there was a deficit 
the Treasury at the end of the fiscal vear on June 30, 1914 
first full year under the Democratic administration and 


the Underwood Tariff Act had been in operation for alnx 
year and some months before the European war was sta 


There can be no disputing the statement that had there 
no war in Europe the Democratic Party would hav 
compelled just the same to pass this legislation whic] 
although this country was at peace 
second mieasure passed was a resolution presented to 
gress in December, 1915, extending the provisions of 1 


ealled “war tax,” which is repealed in this measure pres 


| to-day. 


to the attention of this body the effect that this bill will have | 





SS 





The prosperity which this .ountry has enjoyed since the out 
break of the European war is due to the trade in munitions o 
war supplied by this country to the various belligerents, and 
in that respect it may be termed a “ fictitious” prosperity for 
which no party be it Democratic, Republican, Progressive, and 
so ferth, can take any individual credit. 

The industrial conditions existing in this country at the time 
of the elections in 1914 are not forgotten, and they represented 
the true conditions that weuld have existed in this country had 
not the great war in Europe favored -his country with a track 
that has made practically every industry hum. Why is it, 
therefore, that this bill discriminates against the manufacturers 
of explosives while others engaged in the manufacture of oth 
munitions of war and making equal or greater profits are pm 
mitted te go free? 

It is interesting te note the exports of other commodities from 
the United States to belligerent nations since the beginning of 


| the war, and which might rightfully be considered as mun 


tions. Within the 20 menths after the outbreak of the wa 
rubber to the value of $42,000,000 was exported from the United 
States for military purposes; likewise automobile trucks and 
passenger automobiles to the vaiue of §142,000,000 were sold 
for military purposes abroad; aeroplanes and parts to the valu 


| of about $8,000,000 ; motor cycles to the value of over $4,000,000 ; 
i} and woolen goods to the value of $70,000,000. 


These are 
thentic figures with respect to only a few of the commedities 
which may rightfully be termed as munitions. There could |) 
added to the list such articles as canned meats, army rations 
ef various kinds, shoes, harness, saddles, blankets, kerose: 
gasoline, acids, alcohol, locometives, parts of submarines, rans 
finders, stamped metal military equipment, swords, bayonet~ 
bromine and other military gases, barbed wire and other pro 
ucts of iron and steel. 

It is probably forgotten that since the outbreak of the w: 
horses to almest the value of $130,000,000 and mules to tly 
value of $31,000,000 have been experted for military purposes; 
that guns and ammunition used by the belligerents are taxed 
but the animals that haul and make it possible to use thes 
terrible engines ef war are permitted to be sold at just as yrea! 
profit without any tax being placed on the beneficiaries fre! 
that sale. I make the above statements and comparisons 
necessarily in advocacy of a tax upon them but more as a col 
parison to bring out the inequalities of this tax measure. 

Having compared the methed by which gunpowder and otis 
explosives are taxed in comparison with other munitions of w: 
which are untaxed, it might be in order to illustrate furil 
inequalities as compared with other material classeil as wi 
munitions on which the bill provides a tax. Why should a dollar 
received from gunpowder, or some other explosive, beat a tax o 
8 per cent while a dollar received from the gun that burns tli: 
gunpowder bears a tax of only 5 per cent, and the copper 10 
shell cases but 3 per cent? 

The value of almost every raw product entering into the m: 
facture ef gunpowder and other explosives has advanced m: 
times since the outbreak of the war. The value of copper lin 
more than doubled, but there has been no material increase in 
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the cost of production. It is interesting to note the increase in | sions and as such is not 
cost of various chemicals used in the powder industry, such as | this time. 


benzol, originally selling for 20 cents per gallon, now SO cents; There are some features of h I 
toluol, which has advanced from 20 cents to $4 per gallon; and | to vote, as, for stance, 
fuming sulphuric acid from S15 to $150 per ton. section, as well as the p Y 
Let us consider the amount of cotton that has been used since, A tax ¢ S Val dl ¢ 
the outbreak of the war, and which is necessary for the manu would not } ypposed by 1 \ of « 
facture of explosives. Coming from a State that lies al ost faces ti a \ howe P » FR 
wholly south of the Mason and Dixon line, I can not be accused | respons I l 
of sectionalism when I eall attention to the great prosperit: l me t 
that must have accrued to the Southern States by reason of the comes ; ( 
use of cotton in this industry. Before this great product of | this tax g 
the South comme need to be used in larger quantiti s than ever in gsovel 


before used for the manufacture of powder the situation created | come tax, « 
in the opening months of the European war seriously threatened | a year, ich 
the prosperity of the Southern States because of the injury 10 tries OL thie lobe ] 
the cotton trade by reason of the war. We all remember the therefore 
campaign to “buy a bale of cotton.” A few months ago the 

House passed a joint resolution authorizing and directing th 

Director of the Census to collect and publish additional statistics 

with respect to cotton, and I remember at the time I was one of 

about eight Republicans who voted for this measure on the EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
roll call in spite of the fact that certain proponents of the meas- | 

ure asserted that certain industries existing in my State were ‘ 

fighting the bill for ulterior reasons. I thought it proper that HON. CHARLES F. CURRYS 
the public should know just how much cotton was being used in ; 

the manufacture of explosives. Since that time I have taken 
the trouble to find out the correct figures as to the amount of Ix rue Howse « | 
eotton used. The figures of the estimates show that one of these 

powder companies has used over 600,000 bales of cotton of all | 

grades from December, 1914, up to and including May, 1916, and Ir. CURRY Mr. Sy 

in addition thereto other munition manufacturers and purifiers | but I can not on acco 

of cotton for the manufacture of munitions have used as much as | Sion and on acco 


300,000 bales, almost 1,000,000 bales in all. This cotton. which | ing of the manuf: I 


The Estate or Inheritance Tax. 


has sold as high as 8 cents per pound, advancing from 2 cents That the Fede: Govel 
per pound in some grades, has meant prosperity for the cotton | heritance tax is ted; 
producers of the Southern States, and in that I sincerely rejoice. | I deny.  Inhe 

The votes for the passage of this bill come in a large measure the Ro I 

from the section of the country that has prospered in the demand | genitur ad ent 


lor cotton, 
While it is to be admitted that the manufacturers of 


erin) 
still 


powder and other explosives have enjoyed a period of excep- | penses of the Gov ‘ 
tional prosperity during the past 18 months, the fact seems to | the transfere e@ pr 
have been lost sight of that their prosperity has been so dis- | Usually, however, the inhe 
tributed that it has permeated other lines of industry and} tional tax. It has up until no 
been of benefit to thousands of working people throughout the | try. Forty-two Stat roy Olle 
country. The other industries which have shared the prosper- | shadow of right would the Fed 14 
ity that has been passed on to them are not forced to bear any | from the States or punish t wv «le 
; taxation, but the burden of taxation has been placed upon the! California was one of the fi S 
f source without being equitably distributed. There seems to be} tax law. Under the original : 
an idea that all manufacturers of gunpowder and other explo- | school fund. The |: was deelar 
i sives have made exorbitant profits, and therefore that they | the Superior Court of San Dir ‘ 
: should be “soaked” to the limit. It seems to have been for- | appealed, but the courts CO 
‘ gotten that while these manufacturers may have received what | ment and ceased tryi coll I 
appeared to be high prices for their products, they have been | clerk of San Francis n 1894. D 
forced to meet unusual expenses and they have faced an eyer- | Senator Leland St: nn vente | 
ascending scale of prices on raw materials. } commenced agai 


Under the retroactive feature of this bill manufacturers of | superior la 
munitions are forced to pay a tax upon the gross receipts upon | was appealed to the supr 
all business done since the 1st of January of this year. When! court and upheld the co 
contracts were made for this work no such expense item as this | result was that e Stu dl estat ‘ SOOO 
was considered in fixing the price of the product, and in many | school fund of the S 
cases where the contracts have been filled and the money re- | was entered 
ceived therefrom distributed in either additional equipment, Since then th 
wages, salaries, and dividends, it is impossible for the retro-}| the tax 
active tax to be recovered, and therefore it must be borne in 


EOP 


|} retirement or pel 
the future and out of what contracts with the belligerents that | fund of the Stat 
remain to be filled. Can any one deny that this feature is | In 1907 the Nati re t \ 
unfair? revenue and tax official tro? every & 


I am reliably informed that the largest company engaged in| from Canada, pas 


this business—the Du Pont company—employs about 60,000 men | a Federal inheritance tax, t x 
in its various plants throughout the United States, and in the! ance tax should be a State tax. Si 
last year and a half it has paid directly, in wages alone, for | passed at each of the subsequent 1 
the manufacture of military explosives $45,000,000. The men In 1908S an inheritance tax p 
employed in their plants have been worked on ecight-hour shifts, | it passed the House b 


and, in addition to receiving a scale of wages higher than has | Senate. A number of State 1 
been paid heretofore for similar work, they have been granted | time and they all passed r 


an additional 20 per cent bonus in wages. In addition to this | I have received a strong ar: 
sum expended in wages, this company has been indirectly re- | John S. Chambers, the S cont of ¢ i! 
sponsible for the expenditure of a greater amount fo labor on | sent-me copies of lett ( 
raw materials and machinery which it has purchased | consin tax commissio ( 
I have inserted the above remarks because I not only deem it | shall include them as | 
my duty to do so but, after investigating the facts, I fully be- | auditors’ association, the t 


lieve that this bill is unfair and drastic in many of its provi 


- bourds of col 1 ‘ peer ’ | ‘ 
‘ DOU! i ; 
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7 
ns against the Federal Government levying this tax. Fol- | 
r is a list of the States that levy an inheritance tax and | 
nount of the revenue derived from this source for certain 





pecified fiscal years : 
Inheritance-taz revenue by States. 
t | Year. | Revenne. 
| 
— i 
' | 
Ws Shediac eda se nies oak eee ined 1914-15 $12, 132. 45 
Soniiinecd hits ahkciae ane eae melas | 1913-14 44,361.49 | 
ics tick scale us claret aaa iaie } 1913-14 | 1,796,478.57 | 
WS... .... cn’o alent neigiaalentnadtal se aemelamodieaan 1912-14 1232, 531.51 | 
I = a achat re caadatins: gigs sien cas kta a ante eee | 1914-15 $07, 293. 27 | 
bepeeeskadadatepernenthennbnaeanenas 21914-15 13, 463. 96 | 
EE cc nb oud ne MRM ond ocala ee ac bce ae eee | 1914 6,066. 40 | 
a eR ITY: 1913-14 |: 30,634.00 | 
weee--| 1913-14 | 9,994.90 | 
sncdnensed | 1913-14 | 2,092,960. 20 | 
eins | 1914-15 233, 559. 83 | 
es a ean ah ee ee oe 1912-14 318, 565. 70 
| 1914-1 270, 429. 89 | 
CADENA... « s wele awd cee idawicensmmudeel ss alpanen aan } 1913 97,290.72 | 
4 | 1914 283, 869. 36 | 
{ coneeae 15 | 256, 814. 84 } 
M seeweutone . . we weentan 1913-14 | §2,308, 460. 46 
iitidetoase-am | 1913-14 501,710.02 | 
oeaee see 1913-14 650, 756, 85 | 
ese pereueteseeeckin tosh nhbneeces 5 atoai i914 111. 160.94 | 
REOHOUIL, «5 «<< <nniscemacnds svc. ondnwescspaeskecshuseueounee en } 1913 | 31, 273.94 | 
\ i delta 1915 | 1,415.10 | 
st teeee nest eeeees 1914-15 | 114,014.61 | 
gees 1913-14 } 1,090, 298.78 | 
PPEG 5 Lic an ccasenstconasncsain tainos shnstameennmuicaom o's wena a aaa 1 1914-15 | 8, 263, 893. 67 
oi lceumbausao abeeeenet | 1913-14 } 19, 899. 19 
val iin i tesa ese iad ict nasieatastaae aa 1914-15 7, 680. 57 
Lawesas> sedeeetomamnemed 1912-14 | 4,822.14 
CMI ix: cas daeo aks dded spladeaniaisadaanate teeeeawaaee 1913-14 | &%5, 051. 61 
MEU. 5 a wosedswaand ete c occ tiie keen 1913-14 | 2,516,790. 43 
vcmumpietee wee sda 1914-15 | 33, 431. 65 
WR DEED sc aka nocieticn kcka bp dvcgeeteee eae ieleel 1913-14 } 25, 412. 04 
Wiad cc Wakes rhinakih pasado hea ahiconincans areal ea ele 1913-14 210, 831. 10 
paki s SoaaRA ew Raseeee a kas ieee Cae een 1913-14 43,105. 75 
Wh. iene.” Gnd aubbinwan pelea oes a planta leelassenn cieonebeee hae aaa 1913-14 487, 228.55 
ELE LDL LIE IEEE IEDM CLL EE 1913-14 93, 280. 30 
WONNGNGNA. . . «sites ntddedneeaenesadodnemnias kiekabeseeameimalataman 1914-15 42, 497. 89 
PROMO... 525s sdcccadbsthucasdantenanassecenierewanee 1913-14 141, 319. 57 
O00 VIREEEER. . ccccsnnsocsé ccnp cccasduateressdetanatenseethe 1913-14 281, 660. 20 
Wisco SainleeaNnhitioe 1914-15 570, 170. 7: 
padecdhaeaiaaniag (® ) 
Pere rrrrr rrr rere rerererr rrr iT ttt rt irri er 2 ) 
ID, «4. cin kndun cnttmeyeionnitn cians ' (5) } (°) 
WYOMING . ... 2. ceccccccccccsancvccacsececonscecsusecutenenns oe 4 (°) 


One-half of receipts for two years. 
2 Fiscal year ending Jan. 12, 1915 
Interest not included ($23,352.28 interest 
‘ Common school fund. 
Revenue paid to countie 
or the fiscal year 1914-15 California collected more than 
$3,000,000 from inheritances, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, more than $3,500,000, 5 per cent of the tax going 
into the teachers’ retirement fund, $250,000 into the school fund, 
and the balance into the general fund. 
Sources of information, 


1 








| 
| 
Source | State Source. 
_ — t - ———— ae $$ + --___ 
(rizon Treasurer’s report | Montana........ | First report of the 
| tax commissioner, 
p. ll. 
: do Nevada... .| Treasurer’s report. 
fa | Statecomptroller’s re- || New Hampshire. Do 
| port 1 
Colorado | Treasurer's report New Jersey i Do. 
Connecticut | do .|| New York. .....}| Comptrolier’s report 
P. XIV. 
Delaware oi lo. .....|| North Carolina..| Treasurer’s report. 
Georgia. .........] Comptroller-gen- || North Dakota...| Do. 
| eral’sreport,p.22. | 
Hawail.........0« | ‘Treasurer's report..... Oklahoma. . ....| Do. 
Idaho............| Auditor’s report, p.31 .}| Oregon.......... Do. 
TEE. ss cneinan { .dO...........---.-]| Pennsylvania. ..| Do. 
TREMOR. os pe ncunk | Treasurer’s report. ne Porto Rico...... | Do. 
RO «sii ctascannal | Report of the execu- || South Dakota. ..| Do. 
| tive council, p. 83. | 
Kentucky .| Auditor of public ac- || Tennmessee....... | Comptroller’s report. 
| counts. } | 
Louisiana ........ Treasurer’s report. ....}| Texas........... | Treasurer’s report. 
Maine. sais do £ sainaiasss nl Re rcnnee | Do. 
Maryland ...| Comptroller of the |! Vermont..... ial Do. 
reasury | | 
Massachusetts....| Treasurer’s report... .. }| Virginia......... } Do. 
Michigan : a ee ieee | Washington..... State tax commis- 
| sioner’s report. 
Minnesota........! .do sontedeeune || West Virginia...! Treasurer’s report. 
Missouri. .....| Auditor’s report....... Wisconsin....... Do. 





Stare Boarp or EQuatizaTion STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 5, 1916, 
Hon. C. F. Curry, M. C. 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sin: I am transmitting herewith copy of a resolution adopted 
by the State board of equalization relating to inheritance-tax laws, 

As you know, California since 1893 has had an inheritance-tax law, 
which, by amendment in 1905, produces considerable of California’s 





— 


fevennes going to maintain the State government. The loss of this 
revenue, or any great proportion thereof, would seriously cripple the 
State and more than likely compel it to levy an ad valorem tax npon 
the people generally to make up the deficiency. 

We earnestiy trust that you will use all honest endeavors to check 
any congressional legislation looking to the enactment of a Federal 
inheritance-tax law. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. E. COLuINs, 
Chairman State Board of Equalization 
STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION OF CALIFORNIA RESOLUTION AGAINST 4 
FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX, 


Whereas information has been received from reliable sources that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives has 
determined to recommend to Congress the enactment of a Federal 
inheritance tax law; and 

Whereas further information is to the effect that the States will be 
requested to abandon their inheritance tax systems to the end that 
such revenues may be collected by the Federal Government, with the 
understanding that a certain percentage of such collections, now un 
derstood to be 50 per cent, less overhead costs, shall be returned to 
the States on the basis of collections within each State; and 

Whereas many of the States have incorporated the inheritance tax as a 
part of their taxation system and have developed its application with 
remarkable success ; and 

Whereas the State Board of Equalization of California, convinced that 
the passage of an inheritance tax law by the Federal Congress will 
inflict serious injury upon the States, particularly California, which 
derives an average annual revenue from inheritance taxes of about 
$3,000,000 : and 

Whereas the average annual revenue to California from this source 
will be reduced about one-half, on the basis of our present collections 
and a 50 per cent return, or $1,500,000, and as a consequence the 
common schools may be deprived of approximately $250,000 annually 
now given them by the State from its inheritance tax collections; the 
teachers’ pension fund will suffer a loss of one-half the revenue de- 
rived from this source; and the general fund of the State treasury 
will lose about $1,000,000 annually ; and 

Whereas a loss in State revenues of this magnitude will seriously affect 
the entire State revenue system and place a higher tax upon corpora 
tions cr a general property tax upon the people, who in either event 
must bear the burden: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, representing the State Board of Equalization of 

the State of California, do disapprove of inheritance-tax legislation by 

the Federal Congress, and urgently request our Representatives and 

Members of the Senate to do all in their power to discourage and de- 

feat such legislation, for the reason that the States need this revenue; 

that the Federal Government has far more sources upon which to draw 
for revenue than have the States, and therefore should not encroach 
upon the rights and needs of the States in the matter of inheritance- 
tax revenues; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman and secretary of this board send a copy 
of these resolutions to each Member of the California delegation in 

Congress. 

STATE BoaRD OF EQUALIZATION, 
R. BE. Couuins, Chairman. 
T. M. Esy, Secretary. 


Since these resolutions were adopted the Ways and Means 
Committee changed its tentative plan to collect an inheritance 
tax and pay half of it back to the States. It provides in this 
bill for the collection of an estate tax by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the retention of all of the tax. This policy once 
established will result in time to a larger and larger tax being 
levied until the States will in decency be compelled to repea! 
their inheritance tax. 


CounTy AUDITORS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
Woodland, June 5, 1916. 
Hon. C. F. Curry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir: The county auditors of California, in State convention 
assembled in the city of Yreka, adopted last week resolutions against a 
Federal inheritance tax. I was directed by the association to send 
you a copy of the resolutions, which you will find inclosed. 

Our information is to the effect that it is the purpose of Congress, or 
at least of the Ways and Means Committee, to recommend legislation 
of this kind. Of this there appears to be no doubt: and further in- 
formation reaches us aiso that the committee favors the plan whereby 
the States shall abandon their inheritance-tax systems and that the 
Federal Government shall collect such taxes, returning to each State a 
certain percentage of the taxes collected within each State, less cost 
of collection. 

It appears certain that the Federal rates, in any event, would be so 
high as to force the States either to reduce their rates materially or 
else to abandon tkeir systems entirely. If such a plan should be 
adopted as the Ways and Means Committee is said to favor, on the 
basis of California's present annual average collections, her revenue 
would be reduced from $3,000,000 a year to probably less than 
$1,500,000. y 

We trust you will give this matter your earnest consideration. It 
means much to California. 

Yours, very truly, 
CouNTY AUDITORS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
By R. P. Watwacn, Secretary. 


Following are the resolutions. Similar resolutions were 
adopted by the County Tax Collectors’ Association and by the 
boards of county supervisors of California : 


RESOLUTIONS AGAINST FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 


Whereas the United States Commission on Industrial Relation in its 
report, which was made public in August, 1915, strongly urged the 
nn of a tax upon inheritances by the Federal Government ; 
an 


Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has been in correspondence with the State controller of Cali- 
fornia, John 8. Chambers, and with like officials in other States of 
the Union, asking for data as to the collections, by the States, of 
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revenue under their inheritance tax laws, with the undoubted object 
in view of utilizing such information in connection with the plan of 
the Congress to enact Federal tegistation of the kind; and y 

Whereas press dispatches and letters received by the S ate controller 
of California from Washington proclaim the det uation of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives to recom- 
nend to the Congress the enactment of a Federal inheritance tax law; 
and 





Whereas further information is to the effect that the States will be re- | 


este abandon their imheritance-tax systems to the end that all 

+ -‘"~ BS. may be collected by the Federal Government, with the 

understanding that a certain percentage of such collections, less over- 

head costs, shall be returned to the States on the basis of collections 

within each State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the county auditors of California in State convention 
assembled {n the city of Yreka, on June 1, 1916, do disapprove of such 
roposed tegisiation by the Federal Congress, and hereby protest; that 
he States, and more particularly California, would be done a grievous 
injury by such legisiation ; that under the State of California Ss system 
of taxation it is essential not only that the State derive revenue from 
{nheritance-tax sources, but also that the average annua! collections 
of about $3,000,000 should not be materially reduced without just 
cause: that the proposed plan of a partial return to the States by the 
Federal Government, even if 50 per ceat, less the cost of collection, 
would reduce Calffornia's revenue from this source to less than 
$1,500,000 a year; that as a consequence the revenue of the common 
schools of the State would be imperiled to the extent of $250,000 
annually, the sum now given them under the present average revenue; 
that the teachers’ retirement fund, commonly called the teachers 
pension fund, which receives 5 per cent of the total inheritance-tax 
collections each year, would suffer a loss of more than half the revenue 
derived from this source; that the general fund of the State treasury 
would lose approximately $1,000,000 annually; that the State can not 
spare this revenue, and would be forced to obtain {it from a higher tax 
upon corporations, or a general property tax upon the people—the 
eople under either plan carrying the additional burden; that the States 
ave developed the inheritance-tax system with remarkable success ; 
that they need this revenue, and that the Federal Government, if in 
peed of more revenue, has many sources upon which to draw, far more 
than have the States, and therefore should not encroach upon the rights 
and the needs of the States in the matter of inheritance-tax revenue; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association send a copy of these 
resolutions to each member of the California delegation in Congress. 





WISCONSIN TAX COMMISSION, 


Madison, June 1, 1916, 
Hon. Joun 8S. CHAMBERS, 


Comptroller, State Capitol, Sacramento, Cal 
Ss. 


Dear Sir: Your favor of 24th instant to Hon. John S. Donald, 
secretary of state, is referred to this department for attention. Under 
our law the administration of the inheritance tax is placed in charge 
of the tax commission. 

I have to say that we are in cordial agreement with your views as 
to the serious objections to a Federal inheritance tax. It is objec- 
tionable upon the grounds that you mention, to wit, that it is an 
especialy suitable source of revenue for the State, and that the State 
meeds all of the revenue that can be imposed with justice upon in- 
heritances, devises, and bequests. 

But another very serious objection is that the Federal administra- 
tion of the law through the county, probate, or surrogate courts of 
the severa! States tnvolves an interference with and confusion of the 
jurisdiction of these courts and a duplication of work that will add 
very greatly to the expense of the settlement of estates and to the 
labors of the judges and other officers of these courts. 

With a Federal inheritance tax it would seem necessary to have 
Federal records kept in the courts and a duplication of orders, notices, 
appraisals, and hearings. In case of dissatisfaction the appeal would 
probably be to the Federal courts, while the appeal from the deter- 
mination of ‘the State mherttance tax is to the circuit or other State 
courts and to the State supreme court. There might be two appeals 
in the same estate—one where the United States is appellant against 
the executor of the estate and another where the executor ts appellant 
against the county and State. A little thought will suggest to you 
quite a variety of complications that might arise. 

Notices, orders, and appraisals will also be necessary perhaps in 
most estates from which no tax is found eventually to be due; but 
in the meantime the estate has been placed at much expense. TI am 
satisfied that eur commission will be = to do anything it can within 
reason to ald in the prevention of a Federal inheritance tax law. 

Very truly, yours, 
WISCONSIN Tax COMMISSION, 
JOHN HARRINGTON, 
Inheritance Tax Counsel. 
STATE OF New York, 
COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 


Albany, June 1, 1916. 
Hon. Joun S. CHAMBERS, 


Sacramento, Cal. 

DEAR Str: I acknowledge receipt of your communication of May 24, 
relative to a Federal inheritance tax. I greatly appreciate your in- 
terest in the matter. 

I have already been energetically at work to bring about the defeat 
of such a measure. As soon as I was informed of t introduction in 
Congress of a measure providing for a Federa! tax on inheritances, I 
immediately prepared and had introduced in both branches of the New 
York State Legislature a resolution opposing a Federal inberitance tax 
and —T upen the United States ators and Representatives in 
Congress from this State to vote against it. I also wrote the chief 
fiscal officers of the various States calling attention to this measure 
and urging their cooperation tn bringing about its defeat. I am 
informed recently that the Democratic leaders in the Senate and House 
are planning to enact such a bill. This should, in my judgment, be 

posed in every possible way and I shall continue so to oppose it. 

¢ taxing of inheritances has long been considered as peculiarly a 
State function and one which ought not to be availed of by the lederal 
Government. 

Tf you cap suggest any further way to make our opposition effective 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 

Very truly, yours, 
EUGENE M. Travis, 
Comptroller. 
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THE STING OF DEATH. 
I think it was St. Paul who once upon a time excla! 
where is thy sting!" According to the great apostl 
death is sin. But in these latter days, at least in so 
of rich estates are concerned, the sting of death se+ 
heritance tax. No matter how hard you try exp 
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may be carried to any extent which the Gov« 
carry it. In its very nature it acknowledges no 

It was Chief Justice Marshall, it wil! be recalled, « 
of his opinions that “the power to tax involves the | 


In other words, as Justice Cooley says, there is no limit 
And further, as pointed out in a decision of the M: 
(Amesbury Nail Factory v. Weed, 17, Mass., 52), “ neitl 


sary that the object of the tax should benefit the 
quired to pay; for example, a tax for school purpe 
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ORGANIZED SOCIETY CREATES VALUES 
Hon. John H. Underwood, professor 
of Montana, in an address before the National Tax A 
ears ago, set forth the situation very clearly, in m} 
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State, people, society, growth, development. The ind 
tribute by sagacity and industry to this situation an: 
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and social creations.” 

In other words, organized society—the State I 
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fore, the State is entitled, practically, to whatever it 
of such accumulations, in the form, say, of taxes 

But sane judgment requires that it should not demand 
needed for support and development, the pro; f 
and the accumulation and distribution of wealth and suc 
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INHERITANCE Tax ABOVE QUI 
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tinetly recognized the inheritance tax as a legal, just, and firmly mans! 
lished mode of taxation. 
In fact, the courts everywhere have sustained this tax; but not, let 





me add, as a tax upon the property transferred, but as a tax upon the 

privilege of making’the transfer, or a succession tax, measured, how- 
ever, by the value of the property. | 
lo the lay mind, especially to the heir concerned, this may look like | 
stinclion without much.of a difference. He receives just that much | 


less in any event and the State just that much more. It is a situation, 
I may add, with which the State has no quarrel. 
UNIFORMITY, PERSONAL PROPERTY, PROGRESSIVE RATES 


Let us now take up three important issues under the general ad- 
ministration of the inheritance-tax laws: First, as to the practicability 
of uniform rates and exemptions as between the States; second, the 


taxation of personal property; and third, progressive rates. 

There can be no question in my mind of the desirability of uniform 
rates and exemptions as between the States, but conditions vary so in 
the different States that such a thing might not be practicable. I am 
inclined to think, however, that it would be. Certainly a much nearer 
approach to uniformity as to rates and exemptions could be made than 
now exists, and also as to other issues under the administration of this 
law. 

On direct heirs there is now as between the States a variance as to 
maximum rates of from 1 per cent to 15 and on collateral heirs of from 
5 per cent te 30. Such a variance offers opportunities for tax dodging 
that uniformity or a near approach thereto would greatly minimize or 
stop entirely. : 

UNIFORMITY UP TO THE LEGISLATURES. 

I would like very much to have the various State legislatures con- 
sider this suggestion, But if uniformity comes, it will not be soon. It 
would mean that a few States would have to materially lower their 
rates, while a large number would have to raise theirs, since a happy 
medium would have to be found, to say nothing as to exemptions. And 
then the trouble would start. 

We must always bear in mind the varying conditions in the different 
States, their trend toward taxation in general and toward special 
taxation in particufar, their wealth development, and the character of 
their people. The putlook fer uniformity, desirable as that stage is, 
certainly is not encouraging. 

RESIDENT’S PERSONAL PROPERTY OUTSIDE STATE, 

Now, as to an inheritance tax upon personal property: First, let me 
remark there is no issue as to such taxation upon real estate. It 
should be, and is, taxed in the State of its situs. 

But there is no such unanimity concerning the taxation of personal 
property. That is frequently made subject to an inheritance tax in two 
States and sometimes in three, This means either double or triple 
taxation. 

Double taxation may be justified under certain circumstances, but 
should be avoided as far as practicable. It will prevail, héwever, in my 
opinion, until the States adopt uniform inheritance-tax legislation. 

THE COURTS’ EMPHATIC STAND. 

It has been the law and the policy of California, as well as of other 
States, to impose an inheritance tax upon the personal property of a 
decedent who was a resident of this State, no matter where the personal 
property might be located, whether in or out of California. The right 
of the State having the primary administration of an estate—the State 
of the domicile of the decedent owner—to tax personal property having 
its situs outside of the State, is not only the law of California, but 
it has been upheld by the courts even as affecting personal prone’? 
which never was in this State and, moreover, under the will of the de- 
cedent (estate of Hodges, Cal.) was bequeathed to nonresidents and 
so in all probability never will be brought here. 

OUR INCONSISTENT POLICY. 


With this ruling I have no quarrel. I think it a just one. The 
domiciliary State is the logical taxing power under such circumstances. 
It certainly should not be deprived of this power. 

But California and other States are not consistent in this regard. 
They insist upon following the personal property of a deceased resident 
to the ends of the earth, so to speak, but, on the other hand, also insist 
upon taxing all personal property of a nonresident found within their 
borders. 

And California, as well as certain other States, likewise tax the 
stock of corporations incorporated under their laws, which is held by 
nonresident decedents. 


WOULD MEAN REVENUE LOSS. 


I have not time in this paper to pu this topic much further. I 
consider the policy inconsistent, if not unjust. Yet to abandon it 
would cost California several hundred thousand dollars a year. And 
while I hold a State had better lose revenue than obtain it unjustly, 
it is difficult to see how California can cut off this source of income 
unless all the other States do likewise. 

And so, again, we are back to the issue of uniformity. 


RETALIATORY PROVISIONS, 


It would seem that if the States could not have uniform rates, at 
least they could have uniform laws as to other issues. 

A number of States did have, and several still have, retaliatory or 
reciprocal provisions in their inheritance tax laws whereby each treats 
the personal property or intangible property of a nonresident found 
within its borders just as the domiciliary State of such a nonresident 
treats such property. 

In other words, the personal property of a Californian found in one 
of these retaliatory States would be taxed because we would treat a 
nonresident’s intangible property in exactly that way. 

NEW YORK’S EXPERIENCE. 


New York and Massachusetts have abandoned the policy of imposing 
an inheritance tax upon the personal property of the estates of nonresi- 
dents within their jurisdictions and thus have set good examples. But 
I suspect this change upon their part was not prompted so much by a 
desire to do right as because they found, under the other plan, they 
were getting the worst of it. 

New York a few years ago materially raised the rates, but, when it 
was discovered that millions in cash, stock, bonds, and other personal 
property was being taken out of the State and that wealthy citizens 
were registering elsewhere, promptly lowered them again. 


PROGRESSIVE RATES, 


Let us now turn to the subject of progressive rates. By this I mean 
rates that ascend with the value of the inheritance, say, by divisions 
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of fifty and one hundred thousand, a quarter and a half a million dol- 
lars,, and which also are graded according to the degree of relationship 
that existed between the decedent and his heirs—the wife or children, 
for example, paying a lower rate than a nephew, niece, or cousin, 
while a stranger in blood would pay the highest rate of all. 

I think no argument is necessary to convince you that wife and ec! 
dren are entitled to the lowest rates and most liberal exemptions, with 
near relatives coming next, and so on. 

Nor can I see any room for argument as to progressive rates where 
they apply uniformly to heirs of a certain class, as wife or child 
brother or sister, uncle or aunt, or stranger in blood. 


STATE’S POWER TO CLASSIFY AND TAX. 


You will recal) that in the beginning of this paper I quoted you an 
authority to prove the State’s unlimited power as to taxation and also 
showed you that organized society, through government under the 
State, contributed the opportunities and created the values that made it 
possible for a citizen to accumulate wealth—the individual’s part being 
by far the least. 

The State, first a copartner, upon the death of the citizen became 
a coheir, also the heir with the largest claim upon the estate. And 
with just as valid a claim, let me say, though not named as an heir 
under the will, as it held as an unnamed partner. And just as it 
could have done during the life of the individual, when it could have 
taxed him as it pleased upon his possessions, so, as an heir, it bas an 
equal right to tax his estate as seems good to it. But here, as in 
taxation during one’s life, sanity should rule. 

It is for the State to say whether a single rate, as 5 per cent. upon 
the sum total of an estate will satisfy it, or whether it prefers to 
classifv the sum total and have ascending rates upon the divisions, as 2 
per cent, say, upon $25,000 to $50,000, 4 per cent upon $50,000 to 
$100,000, and, passing over other likely divisions, 15 per cent or more 
on $1,000,000 and over. 


WEALTH’S SPECIAL OBLIGATION. 


Bear in mind, too, that it is not the property which is taxed under 
the inheritance-tax laws, but the transfer of that property from one 
ownership to another or to several. The privilege of passing it on, of 
receiving it, is what is taxed. 

As men who accumulate wealth owe a special obligation to society in 
accordance with the value of their estates, so, too, do those who 
inherit such properties owe a peculiar obligation to the State. Through 
a progressive income tax these wealthy men pay their special olliga- 
tion, or a part of it, while they live, and through a progressive inherit- 
ance tax do those who inherit—those who reap where they did not 
sow—pay a part of their obligation to organized society. 

In short, if a tax upon inheritances is justifiable—and that is not 
open to question—then equally certain is the justice of and the State's 
power to collect this tax by classification and ascending rates. 


A FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX, 


From this discussion of progressive rates it is natural to turn our 
attention to the point first raised, in public at least, by Col. Roosevelt 
while President, and, again, very recently by the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, and that is that the income tax and the 
inheritance tax, by means of high, progressive rates, should be used to 
control the distribution of swollen fortunes. 

In other words, that, by means of these high rates, a very material 
portion of an estate of this character would be diverted from the 
so-called natural heirs into the Public Treasury and then, as used in the 
support of the Government, be distributed widely among the people. 


SCATTERATION HAS BEGUN, 


There is no question that such a policy would result as anticipated ; 
and I think it will come—in fact, it is pretty well on the way now in 
a few States, including California. 

You will recall at this point, perhaps, my quotation from Justice 
Cooley’s work on taxation, to the effect that, while the primary pur- 
pose of taxation is to produce revenue, other considerations not only 
could be but should be borne in mind by the taxing power. 

The scatteration of swollen fortunes, which may menace the welfare 
of - Nation unless dissipated, is one of the considerations beyond 
question. 





THE STATES ARE NATURAL AGENCIES, 


But who shall perform this duty? Col. Roosevelt and the Industrial 
Commission look to the Federal vernment. But is there any reason 
to believe that Washington can do this work more effectively than the 
States? Has the Federal Government administered the income tax so 
successfully as to warrant the belief that it can handle the inheritance 
tax more efficiently than the States? It certainly has not. 

Thirty-eight States now levy and collect taxes upon inheritances. 
Most of them have been very successful, and a number remarkably so. 
Why, then, should the Federal Government, which has consistently neg- 
lected this source of revenue all these years, step in now or later to in- 
terfere with the States in a field they have developed? 

True, it may be said that both the Nation and the States can impose 
inheritance taxes. But this, manifestly, is absurd. What would be 
left the latter under practically econfiscatory rates by the former? 


STATES WOULD LOSE VAST REVENUES. 


New York's largest single item of revenue in 1914 was from its tax 
upon inheritances, over $11,000,000 having been collected. California's 
income from this source is averaging $3,000,000 a year. 

By what right would the Federal Government take away this source 
of State support? And if it should, how will the States make up the 
loss? By increased local taxation, of course. The revenue can not be 
spared. If taken, it must be made good in some other way. Do the 
people at large want to add this burden to that which they already 
carry ? 

WHY THE STATES SHOULD TAX. 


The inheritance tax naturally belongs to the State. The burden of 
producing and protecting estates is primarily a function of the State, 
not of the Federal Government. The interest of the local community 
is greatest in the contribution of the estate as to social welfare. Con- 
ditions, too, may not justify the same kind of administration in all the 
States. The estates of decedents must pass Socong the probate courts 
of the State. An estate is accumulated under State laws, is willed 
away under State laws, and likewise so distributed upon the order of 
a State court. 

Why, then, should the State, having gone this far, be estopped from 
reaping payment for its services? 
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NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION’S ATTITUDE 


In 1907 the National Tax Association, composed of Federal and State 
officials, economists, tax experts, and students of taxation from every 
State in the Union, adopted a resolution against a Fede ral inheritance 
tax and went emphatically on record in favor of the States. In 1908 
this resolution was affirmed, and for several succeeding years was re- 
affirmed, so that there could be no misunderstanding as to the position 
of this influential organization. 

“a 1 do jo see how the States can do otherwise than stand together 
upon this issue. And surely, so standing, they should be able to con- 
tro! their Senators and Representatives in the Congress. 

Brier Wortp History or THe Tax. 

Let us now turn to the inheritance-tax system of California. But, 
first. a brief history of the inheritance tax as an institution. 

There is every reason to believe that the Egyptian Government, prior 
to the coming of Christ, collected a tax similar in effect to that which 
we now call the inheritance tax. Such a tax was established, as the 
records preve, by the Emperor Augustus in the year 6 A. D.; like 
taxes were levied during the Middle Ages and on down, with variations, 
by a number of the European Governments, until now, as in Pngland, 
for instance, it yields in one form or another from $80,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 a year. C 

The United States in its early history enacted a stamp tax which in- 
cluded a tax upon the inventories of the effects of deceased persons, 
upon the probate of wills, and the administration of estates. During 
and following our Civil War the Government levied a straightout in- 
heritance or succession tax that yielded, between 1865 and 1870, 
$2,000,000 a year. 





THE STATES. 


Pennsylvania was the first of the States to have such a tax; in fact, 
as a colony she enacted a law of the kind as far back as 1626. New 
York, of all our States that now have inheritance-tax laws, and nearly 
all of them have, secures the greatest revenue therefrom, as might be 
surmised because of her wealth. Her first law of the kind was enacted 
in 1885, and frequently has been amended. Last year her revenue from 
this source was $11,000,000, and during several years prier thereto 
had averaged $8,000,000 annually. 

CALIFORNIA'S LAWS. 

California did not have an inheritance-tax law until 1893, and it 
applied only to collateral heirs. In 1905 the law was amended in sev- 
eral important respects and made applicable also to direct heirs. The 
rates of taxation and the exemptions are based upon the Wisconsin 
law. In 1911 the rates and exemptions were raised, and in 1913 the 
rates were edjusted to new classifications, but liberal exemptions left 
as they were. This year, 1915, the rates were again readjusted and, 
in some instances, very materially increased. 

Tus GrRowTH oF OvR RATES. 

The law of 1893 exempting direct heirs carried a flat rate of 5 per 
cent on all other bequests, save as to charities, etc., with only a $500 
exemption. 

In 1905 the law also embraced direct heirs, the rates running from 
1 to 3 per cent, the latter applying to all bequests in excess of $300,000, 
while widows and minor children were exempt from taxation up to 
$10,000 and adult children up to $4,000. The rates on distant kin 
and strangers ran from 5 to 15 per cent, with $500 exemption. 

In 1911 the maximum rate on direct heirs was raised from 3 to 5 
per cent, but the exemptions were increased from $10,000 to $24,000 
as to widows ard minor children and from $4,000 to $10,000 as to 
adult children. The maximum rate on collateral heirs was increased 
from 15 to 25 per cent . 

In 1913 two classifications were added—one covering bequests from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 at 74 per cent for direct heirs and 274 for 
indirect, and the other bequests of $1,000,000 and over at 10 per cent 
for direct and 274 for collateral. This led to a readjustment of certain 
rates upon estates under a half million. 

This year—1915—the maximum rate as to straight beirs was ad- 
vanced from 10 to 15 per cent, and in indirect from 274 to 30 per 
cent. No chenge has been made as to exemptions since 1911. 


1913 AND 1915 AMENDMENTS, 


Prior to 1911 the inheritance-tax act of this State was very de- 
fective. That year it was strengthened, and in 1913 very materially so. 

One of the most important of these amendments was that more 
clearly defining the phrase, ‘‘ Contemplation of death,” thus making 
it far more difficult to evade the inheritance tax by transferring 
property before death by gift or otherwise than by will. 

Another important amendment imposed a very heavy penalty upon 
banks, trust companies, or corporations that transferred deposits, 
securities, or other assets standing in the name of a decedent or in 
the name of a decedent and one or more persons. Save for this 
amendment, with its heavy penalties, it is likely the State would lose 
many thousands of dollars every year through failure to locate cash, 
bonds, stocks, and other securities usually kept in safe-deposit boxes. 


INHERITANCE APPRAISER ALSO PROBATE, 


A third amendment, and a very important one, was that giving the 
comptroller authority to name one or more inheritance-tax appraisers 
in each county, and further providing, by amending section 1444 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, that the court must appoint one of these 
appraisers as a probate appraiser in any estate where an inheritance 
tax might be made. 

This year this feature of the law was further strengthened by mak- 
Ing it mandatory upon the court to appoint an inheritance-tax ap- 
praiser as one of the probate appraisers, or the sole appraiser if the 
court so wishes, in every estate passing through probate. 

Thus the State now must have a representative on hand while the 
probate appraisement is under way and additional opportunity is ac- 
corded accordingly for learning all about an estate. And this, too, 
should be done at a minimum cost to the heirs. The way thus afforded 
to prevent duplication of work, one appraisement can be made the 
basis of two. Cooperation on the part of the courts, attorneys, and 
appraisers not only will enable the latter to render more efficient service 
but will prove to the best interests of all estates involved. 


ATTORNEYS AND SEARCHERS. 


The last‘important amendment of 1913 to the inheritance-tax laws 
was that giving the comptroller authority to name two assistant in- 
heritance-tax attorneys at a salary of $3,000 a year each, one to be 
located at San Francisco and to represent the bay region and adjoining 
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HOW STATE USES THIS MONEY. 

Under the law a quarter of a million dollars annually is given of this 
revenue to the permanent school fund, and 5 per cent of the total 
receipts from this course are also set aside each year for the benefit of 
the teachers’ retirement fund. The balance goes into the State treas- 
ury, to be used as the legislature may direct. 

CALIPORNIA’S RATES AND OTHERS. 

Briefly, I would like to tell you how California now compares with 
the thirty-eight other States that collect inheritance taxes as to rates 
and exemptions. The rates were those effective in 1912, most of which 
still are in force, except as to three States (Arkansas, California, and 
Oklahoma), the rates of which are those of 1915. 

In the matter of rates as applied to lineal heirs the California rates 
run from 1 to 15 per cent, the latter applying to estates of over 
$1,000,000. The nearest approach to these rates are those of Arkansas, 
which run from 1 to 8 per cent. A number of States have flat rates, 
of 1, 2, or 5 per cent, the 1 per cent rate predominating, while 11 
States do not tax direct heirs at all. 

Sut if we run high as to rates as applied to lineal descendants, we 
are, to offset it, the most liberal State as to exemptions. These run in 
California from $10,000 to $24,000, North Dakota being second, with 
from $10,000 to $20,000, and West Virginia third, with from $10,000 to 
$15,000. lowa, with a flat exemption of only $1,000, is least generous, 
but her rate as to lineals is a flat 5 per cent. 

As to collateral heirs, California, with rates running from 2 to 30 
per cent, again leads, with Arkansas again second, with rates of from 
3 to 24 per cent. Kansas, Minnesota, and West Virginia each has from 
3 to 15 per cent, while 17 States have a flat 5 per cent rate. 

In the matter of exemptions for collaterals California is not as gen- 
erous in proportion as she is to lineals. Her exemptions run from 
$500 to $2,000, as also is the case with Idaho, Illinois, and Texas. 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Connecticut run each from $500 to $10,000, 
while Utah nas a straight exemption of $10,000 for both direct and 
collateral heirs and a flat rate of 5 per cent for both. 

UNJUST TAX UPON WIFE. 

I have left to the last, but not because I hold it the least important, 
n certain phase of the administration of the inheritance tax laws of 
California that I consider very unjust and which, I am sure, all fair- 
minded men will condemn as I do when they understand the situation. 
I will only briefly refer to it here, as I plan to take it up in detail 
Jater through the press and in public speeches. 

I refer to the ruling of the couris and a law later framed upon this 
opinion, whereby a wife is forced to pay an inheritance tax upon 
ber half of the community property accumulated by her husband and 
herself upon the death of her husband, while the husband, upon the 
death of the wife, not only pays no such tax but succeeds to his wife’s 
half of the community property as a matter of course, without any act 
of court or any administration whatsoever. 

The Supreme Court, in certain cases where the inhcritance-tax law 
was not an issue or even considered, decreed that the wife succeeds 
to her half of the community property as the heir of her husband. 
There was nothing left to do, therefore, in so far as the inheritance- 
tax law was concerned, but to tax the wife upon her share, and the 
legislature in 1911 accordingly imposed such a tax. But it is illogical 
and unjust. 

THE PROBLEM IS COMPLEX, 


I am aware that amendments to the laws governing the control and 
disposition of community property should be considered in fear and 
trembling; that deep issues, grave questions, and results far-reaching 
as to our social life and business structure are involved. 

But I do not wish to disturb any of these things. It seems to me 
that the legislature could give relief, in so far as the inheritance-tax 
phase of the matter is concerned. I intend to try to secure it, at 
any rate, 

California may not be in a position to do as I would like to see her 
do in the matter of the taxation of the personal property of non- 
residents coming under her jurisdiction, because she is not alone there, 
but one of many States interested. But she is alone and free of 
entanglements as to the wife’s half of the community property, and 
she should see justice done. 

USE OUR POWER JUSTLY. 


California's attitude in this matter reminds me of the story of a 
dock laborer. “I’m not bating ye, Bridget,” he said to his wife, “ be- 
cause I’m displeased with ye, but just to show ye I’ve got the power.” 

And, having the power, let us not abuse it. 


[From the Sacramento Bee, July 4, 1916.] 
TAX BILL SvaP At 28 STaTES—CHAMBERS, STATE CONTROLLER, POINTS 
Our WHERE MEASURE WILL Work Mucnu INJUSTICE. 


The tax bill introduced in Congress by the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee is a direct slap at the States and will work a great 
deal of injustice; according to State Controller John Chambers, who is 
waging a vigorous fight to preveat the Federal Government gobbling up 
a big share of inheritance taxes. 

Chambers discusses that portion of the bill which affects inheritance 
taxes, as foliows: 

As I understand this proposed law, a straight exemption of $50,000 
is allowed, but no distinction is made as between near relatives, distant 
relatives, or strangers in blood. ‘The failure to make this distinction is 
contrary to the policy pursued by the States, and, in my judgment, will 
work a great deal of injustice. 

IN CALIFORNIA. 


In California, for example. widows and children are given the largest 
exemptions ; brothers and sisters, smaller exemptions ; uncles and aunts, 
smaller still; and other degrees of relationship or strangers in blood 
the very smallest of all, in this State amounting only to $500. 

STATE GETS LESS. 


The straight exemption of $50,000 is, of course, larger than that 
granted by California or any other State. California gives an exemption 
of $24,000 to widows and minor children and $10,000 to adult children. 
The tax runs from 1 to 2 per cent. The Federal tax on the first $50,000 
above the exemption is 1 per cent. 

As a matter of fact, this apparently generous exemption by the 
Federal Government is more or less immaterial in so far as the States 
are concerned. Our rates on estates under $50,000, as just stated, run 
from 1 to 2 per cent, and necessarily bring in very little money. The 
bulk of the revenue derived by California from her tax upon inheritances 
is upon estates ranging from $150,000 to $500,000, and the rates on 
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estates of these values 1un from 7 to 10 per cent. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s proposed rates run from 3 to 5 per cent. 

In other words, should this propesed bill pass, the estates, if Call- 
fornia should retain her present rates, would pay, instead of from 7 to 
10 per cent, as now, from 10 to 15 per cent, the Federal Government 
taking about one-third of the tax so collected. 


MANY WITH HIM. 


Since the information first came to me that it was the purpose of the 
Ways and Means Committee to place a Federal tax upon inheritances, 
I have done what I could to bring opposition to bear upon its program. 
Many State controllers and auditors joined with him. 

BELONGS WITH STATES. 

It was felt, in view of the Democratic assertion that they had a 
handsome surplus, that there was no need to invoke an inheritance tax 
upon the part of the Federal Government, but that if additional money 
was needed, this form of taxation should be left to the States, where 
it naturally belongs. Inheritances have to do with estates, which 
affect local communities and which are developed under State laws, and 
7 the _ of the owner are administered upon and settled through 
State courts. 


{From the Oakland Tribune, May 25, 1916.] 
REVENUE FROM INHERITANCES. 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House a revised estimate of revenue required 
to meet the expense of the National Government for the fiscal year 
1916-17. He believes $150,000,000 additional revenue—that is, that 
much more than is promised under existing revenue-raising machinery— 
will be sufficient. This estimate is surprisingly low, and with the pre- 
paredness measure, rural credits, good roads, and floed-control projects 
to be carried out it is difficult to see how this extra sum will provide 

gainst a big deficit in 1917. 

Inheritance taxes, extra income tax, and a tax on war munitions are 
expected to yy the additional amount required. President Wilson 
has approved these three tax features, but it is not yet know whether 
Mr. McAdoo has abandoned his scheme to tax gasoline and internal- 
combustion engines. 

While it seems foolish for the National Government, with its many 
resources for raising revenue indirectly and with the country sadly in 
need of a protective tariff, to iggpene these direct burdens on the people, 
they are certain to be levied. The Democratic majority is an assurance 
that they will be. 

The question of a Federal tax on inheritances is a new one and will 
meet with strong opposition from the minority py, in Congress. 
Comparatively few persons realize that such a tax will injuriously affect 
State revenues in States where inheritance laws are in operation. The 
Federal Government is planning to grab this handsome source of State 
revenue and compe: the States to meet their expenditures from other 
sources. 

California for this fiscal year will collect nearly $3,500,000 under its 
inheritance tax law. This money is needed for the proper support of 
the State government. Five per cent of it goes into the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund each year, and $250,000 into the general school fund. 
The balance goes into the general treasury and can be used for genera! 
State purposes. If the Federal Government should impose a tax upon 
inheritances it will mean that the States either will have to reduce 
their rates and thus greatly curtail their revenue from this source, or 
else will have to abandon this system of taxation entirely. But the 
States can not do without this money. It follows, therefore, that if we 
can not secure it from a tax upon inheritances, it will have to be se- 
cured in some other way. State Controller Chambers intimates that the 
burden will be shifted to the public utility corporations and adds this 
observation : 

“While it is true that California now derives by far the greatest 
part of its revenue from a tax upon corporations, especially the public 
utility corporations, that tax is, of course, considered by these corpora- 
tions when they fix their rates, and so, after all, the consumer in the 
long run bears, proportionately, the greatest part of the burden. The 
inheritance tax is not a burden upon people generally. Statistics show 
that in California about 15 estates out of every 1,000 pay half of 
the total tax collected each year. Moreover, it is a tax that can not 
be shifted to the consumer. In addition, it is a tax that belongs 
logically to the States, and is a system that has been developed by the 
States with very great success.” 

There will be other effects, but they all will mean heavier burden for 
the consumer—the people. Why have the Democrats repudiated their 
campaign promises te levy “ tariff for revenue only’? 


{From the Mail of Woodland.] 
ENCROACHING ON STATE REVENUES. 


The proposal of the Democrats to impose Federal taxation on in- 
heritances in order to make up the deficiencies of their near-free-trade 
tariff law as a revenue producer, and to liquidate their extravagances 
in appropriating public moneys, has raised a storm of protest all over 
the country. 

All but six States of the Union have an inheritance-tax law. ‘The 
exceptions are Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, New Mexico, Rhode Is 
land, and South Carolina. Upon this tax the States depend for a con- 
siderable portion of their revenue. The Democrats could hit upon no 
more vexatious tax than that of inheritance, because the States belicve 
this to be a subject peculiarly within their own purview. As a State 
institution it is complicated enough, but when to those complications 
is added the provision for a Federal inheritance tax, it is pointed out 
by students of the subject that not only will the cost of collection be 
greater than the returns therefrom, but the interference with State 
revenues will be productive of incessant bickering and dispute. 

As Mr. John Harrington, of the Wisconsin Tax Commission, points 
out. in discussing the inheritance tax before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science: 

“ The inheritance tax is administered in the usual process of settling 
the estate in the probate court. These are State courts, over which the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction nor control. With a Federal 
inheritance tax, it will become necessary for Federal authorities to 
intervene in the State courts to protect the interests of the Government 
and collect the tax. The Federal Government, to be effeetive, would 
doubtless require its own appraisers, its own forms of notices, orders, 
records, reports, and so on, duplicating the procedure of the probate 
court. All of this procedure must gg! create a confusion of 
jurisdiction and of practice that would be irritating and expensive to 
the representatives of estates, and that in a great majority of cases 
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would cause the estate a greater expense than the amount of tax 
rived by the Government. It would also appear to be an unwise and 
improper encroachment by the Federal Government into a just and 
proper field of State taxation. 3 ee | 
Countless questions arise in regard to the enforcemen f the tax. 


The inheritance tax on real estate is due in the State where located 
Vhere person#l property is owned in a foreign Stale it has been hel i to 
follow the residence of the owner But numerous States hav > held it 
subject to taxation in the State where located, thus subjecting the same 
property.to double tax. The Federal inheritance tax would hit this 
property in one State or the other, thus subjecting it to triple taxation 
There is an actual instance in which railroad stock of the deceased was 
subject to the tax in Wisconsin because that was the State of his resi 
dence, in Illinois because the stock was in a safety-deposit box in Chi 
eago, and in Utah because the railroad company was a Utah corporation 
Should another such instance arise, would the Federal tax take a chop 
at it? 

iad thing: There would be no estimating the probable revenue 
from such a tax, on account of the uncertainty of human life. With 
the conclusion of the European war and the consequent slacking up of 
business, free-trade products swamping the American market, and busi 
ness going into bankruptcy, the only hope for succor from this tax 
which the Democrats might have would be a national visitation ot ’ 
black plague. 

THE WINE TAX AND SPURIOUS WINE, 


The excessive tax levied on the wine industry in the se-called 
emergency war tax measure by Congress in 1914 has not produced 
the revenue expected by its proponents. I stated at the time 
it would not, but that it would reduce the production of wine 
and the price the grower would receive for his grapes, and if it 
was retained on the statute books for any length of time would 
desiroy the viticultural industry in California. That act has 


already had its effect. From the vintage of 1915 was produced | 


10,500,000 gallons less sweet wine than was made .«n 1914, 


4,000,000 gallons less dry wine, and over 700,000 gallons less | 


brandy ; and more than 100,000 tons of grapes rotted on the vines 
for lack of a market. Very few of the grape growers made ex 
penses. No bank would lend money on the crop as security. 


My colleague, the Hon. Mr. Kent, has worked hard and con- | 


scientiously to secure, if possible, a recommendation from the 
Treasury Department to Congress to grant some measure of 
relief. All of the members of the California delegation have 
cooperated with him. 

Mr. Sheehan, the secretary of the State viticultural com 


mission; Mr. Welch, representing the sweet wine and table | 


grape growers; and Mr. Alpers, a dry-wine grape grower, spent 


months in Washington. We had numerous conferences with } 


the collector of internal revenue, the Seeretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and had hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee. The Kent bill, 
which is the basis of the wine-tax provision in this bill, is the 
result. Early in the campaign for relief I told my colleagues i 
would not be granted to any appreciable extent, and it has not. 
The seale of taxation provided in this section will more scien 


tifically extract revenue from the industry as long as it lasts, 
but it will destroy the industry in the end. Two cents a gallon | 


on wine under 14 per cent and 7 cents a gallon on wine oyer 14 
per cent is all the industry can stand. 

I suppose my colleague, Mr. Kenr, after vainly trying to 
have his friend the Secretary of the Treasury recommend a 
tax under which the viticultural industry might live and pros- 


per in California, finally, under protest, submitted to the rates } 


in this bill as heing some better than the the present law, l 
with the hope that it would not kill the industry before some 
Congress and administration in the near future would treat 
fairly. 

All civilized nations encourage viticu!ture—the cultivation of 


the grape and the manufacture of pure wine from the juice of | 


ihe grape. The United States Government until recently has 
encouraged viticulture, particularly in California. Under that 
encouragement 340,000 acres of land have been planted in 
vines in my State—170,000 acres in wine grapes, 110,000 acres 
in raisin grapes, and 60,000 acres in table grapes. One-half of 
the raisin and table grapes are of no value except to make sweet 
wine and brandy. 
{From the Oak Park (Cal.) Ledger.] 





The principal reason for the great strides made by the Cal:fornia | 


grape industry during the past half century has been the encourag 
ment given to it by both the State and the Federal Government 





Our State legislature alone has appropriated more than $300,000 in | 


fostering the industry, 

Beth State and Nation have established experimental stations, invest 
gated methods of combating the ravages of insect pests, and distrib 
vast quantities of literature for the benefit of the vineyardist. 

To afford facilities for solving grape problems, the United St 
Bureau of Plant Industry has established 12 experimental vineyards 
the Vacific coast. One of these is at the Plant Introduction | 
Station at Chico, and the others are located at Oakville, in Na; 
County ; Fresno; Guasti, in San Bernardino County: Brawley, in fr 
perial County; Colfax, in Placer County; Geyserville and Sonoma i 
Sonoma County ; Livermore, in Alameda County; Lodi and Stocki: 
in San Joaquin County; and Mountain View, in Santa Clara County 

Characteristic clusters of over 500 varieties of wine, ra‘sin nel 
table grapes were collected last vintage by Prof. George C. Husmai 
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tax provision in this bill is unjustly excessive and instead of | 
relieving the situation will still further discourage the making 
of wine. If it is enacted into law and remains on the statute 
book for any length of time, it will drive every small inde- 
pendent producer out of business and will reduce the price of 
grapes to such a point that a large acreage of vineyards in | 
small holdings will be so unprofitable that their owners will 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


be compelled to dispose of them to large holders at a sacrifice, 
if they buve a chance, and otherwise will have to dig-up their 
vineyards that have cost them much money and years of labor 
to develop, and where the soil is favorable start all over again 
in some other branch of farming. 

No other country—not even one of those engaged in war—has 
imposed such a burden of taxation on its viticultural industry. 
The grape and wine industry of California does not wish to 
escape its just share of taxation to meet the emergency in the 
Federal Treasury, but the tax provided in this bill is unjust 
and excessive. 

Grades of dry wine sold in bulk to our people as a part of 
their regular dietary should not be taxed at all. We do not 
tax tea nor coffee; neither should we tax the dry wine that is 
used as a drink with their meals by many poor people—particu- 
larly by a large proportion of our foreign-born population from 
France, Germany, and the Mediterranean and by their chil- 
dren. California protests against any change in the legal defi- 
nition of wine. 

We do not want the Pure Food Bureau's « ition of wine 
changed by law or by the bureau. 

Under section 48 the manufacture of spurious rot-gut wine 
is legalized and recognized as wine, as will be evident to any- 
one who reads that section from the word “ fermentation,” on 


re 


page 72, line 8, down to the end of the section, on page 73, 
line 9. 

The Government ought not to permit impure wine to be 
made and sold. To be healthful wine must have age and be 
made from the juice of the grape. 

Among the many letters, telegrams, and resolutions I have 
received against the rate of taxation on wine provided for in 
this bill and against legalizing the manufacture and sale of 
spurious rot-gut wine are the following, which I shall read 
and include as a part of my remarks: 

CALISTOGA, CAL., May 17, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. Corry: 1 herewith hand you a duplicate set of resolu- 
tions regarding the so-called Kent bill, which originated actually in 
the United States Revenue Department, and the proposed change in 
the definition of wine, contained, I think, in the pure food law, which 
allows compounding materials and calls it wine, against all of which 
the dry wine men ye most heartily. You will find that the so- 
catled Kent bill, and the change as to definition of wine will have the 
approval of our sweet wine men and of the trust, and the large inde- 
pendent wine makers, since it will reduce the small man to the neces- 
sity of quitting. 

We respectfully ask that these resolutions, and this letter, if you 
wish, be printed in the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp, since we do not want 
it to pass and allow it to be said there was no objection. Of course, 
we have no hope from the present administration, history shows that 
which they start they drive through. And out of their need for money, 
and perhaps also their desire to ruin our business from a prohibition 
standpoint, comes the proposed changes in the definition of pure wine, 


uts nim in the class with our pure grape juice. All we hope to gain 
rom the present administration is that the Recorp shall show that 
we protested. 

You will see that this Grape Protective Association comprises 34 
wineries, owned by both Democrats and Republicans, all alike pro- 
testing 

Very truly, 
ELMORE M,. BILLINGS. 


CaLisToGa, CAL., May 17, 1916. 
To CaLIsToGA GRAPE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION : 


Your committee to which was referred the matter of drafting resolu- 
tions opposing the peepee Kent bill and the change in the definition 
of wine, allowing adulteration, as directed by this Association, begs 
leave to report as follows: 

We have given this matter serious consideration, taken counsel with 
many leading citizens, friends of the dry wine industry of California, 
and are assured and believe that any law that ee to put the 
dry wine industry in the same class with the sweet wine industry or 
with the compounded, “stretched” or “ sophisticated’ wines of the 
Eastern States can only do serious Injury to the dry wine industry of 
California We believe that it will be found difficult to put all the 
different kinds of wine into one class and do justice to all, we refer 
especially to the eastern wine maker, the sweet wine maker, and the 
California dry wine maker. 

We believe that the proposed Kent bill will do injustice to the farmers 
who grow grapes used by dry-wine makers, especially in the following 

articulars: 

P The Kent bill puts the burden of the tax on the humble grower 
whose profit is very little beyond a living. It should be remember 
that for neore than 20 years we have been compelled to sell our wines 
at an average price of 15 cents per gallon. This wine is used by 
thousands of poor and middle class people as a table beverage as com- 
monly as others use tea or coffee. All of the tax proposed in the 
Kent bill will be paid by the farmer. 

rhere are 34 smal! wineries in the vicinity of Calistoga. Five hun- 
dred gallons per acre is probably a conservative estimate of the average 
production of the hill and valley vineyards in this locality. The 





| 
which allows the eastern fellow to make it out of water, etc., and also onsider any such law a most fatal blow to the honest wine industry 
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roposed Kent bill would therefore impose an average tax of at least 

15 per acre in addition to all other taxes, and is more than any 
farmer can stand and permit the wine industry a chance to continue. 

The grower of corn or barley pays no such tax, and he can use 
his crop for some other purpose. But if the farmer growing grapes 
suitable only for dry-wine making is taxed out of existence, his grapes 
are worthless; they can be used for no other purpose. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we are defending nothing but 
the pure, unadulterated dry-wine industry of California. 

Another objection to the proposed law is that it permits “ stretch- 
ing” or “sophisticating” of wines by adding water and acids. All 
materials for producing pure wines are found in the California grape. 
Our trade in pure wine made of pure grape juice has long been estab 
lished, and our dry-wine makers demand that the producers of com 
pounds be not permitted to sell their product without specifying their 
composition. To simply state “ Missouri wine,” “ Ohio wine,’ “ Michi 
gan wine,” as has been proposed, will deceive the public, which will 
think that it was made in these localities, but is pure wine. This alone 
would, we believe, ruin the dry-wine industry of California. Ninety 
per cent of all grapes grown for wine purposes in the United States 
are grown in California. Half of the remainder are used to make 
grape juice. It would seem, therefore, that the producers of 5 per 
= of the total wine output of the United States are to win at all 
points. 

We believe that clause tn the Kent bill which fixes a certain tax ’ 
wines having an alcohol content of iess than 10 per cent and a higher 
tax on wines containing more than 10 per cent and up to 14 per cent 
is objectionable. As any of our dry wines containing less than 11 per 
cent alcohol are not considered merchantable, we would never derive 
any benefit from the lower tax. Our marketable dry wines range in 
alcohol from 11 per cent to 14 per cent, and we therefore urge that 
there should be but one tax on all wines up to 14 per cent alcoho! and 
that that should not be to exceed 2 cents per gallon. 

The California wine industry has been fostered by both State and 
Nation, inducing our people to dig out stones and stumps on the 
mountain sides, and now in addition to all other ever-increasing taxes 
the Federal Government wants $15 per acre tax. This would be an 
excessive burden. No other farming industry is asked to stand tt. 

We understand that the Kent bill would turn every one of our 34 
little wineries into bonded warehouses, placed under the control of the 
United States Treasury and Revenue Departments, with a minimum 
penalty for the smallest infraction of the law of $500. This law would 
permit the Revenue Department to make regulations, and violation of 
which is thus penalized. This would tend to reduce the wine busines 
of Napa Valley into one large monopoly. It is practically certain that 
not one of the 34 wineries in the vicinity of Calistoga could survive 
these added burdens. If such conditions, governmental restrictions, 
burdens, and taxes are to be permanent, we can only look forward to 
the time when we can alter our business or produce crops less hampered. 

It must be remember that very much of our land devoted to grapes 
will not grow hay or grain, and we would be compelled to experiment 
with trees or orchards after grubbing out our grapes. 

“Whereas the proposed law would injure if not destroy the dry-wine 
industry of California; and 

“Whereas these matters are undoubtedly clouded by want of fu!) 
understanding : Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Congress and that they be urged to do all 
in thelr power to save the dry-wine industry of California.” 

Which was unanimously adopted. 

A true copy. 


Attest. 


E. L. ARMSTRONG, President. 


Wma. W. KortuM, Secretary. 


{Western Union telegram.} 


CauisToGca, Napa County, CAL., 
March 18, 1916 
Hon. CHARLES F. Curry, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Wine growers urge that no adviterations be permitted in the manu- 
facture of wine. Object to use of sugar, water, or neutral spirits. We 


ELMORE M. BILLINGS 
EpuHeaim LIGHT. 
CHARLES N. PICKET! 
R, F. Gricssy. 


[Western Union telegram.] 


: OAKVILLE, CAL., March 14, 19% 
Congressman C. F, CuRRY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


The position taken by the State Viticultural Commission authorizing 
Representative Kent to introduce a measure providing for the legal- 
izing of wines made from sugar and water and the fortification of 
such wines or pure wines with neutral spirits other than grape brandy 
will cause the reverend clergy of America to suspect all California 
wines shipped to them for sacramental purposes. Sacramental wines 
ean only be made from nothing but the pure product of the grape. |! 
would appreciate it very much if you would register my protest with 
the Ways and Means Committee against any act providing for the 
legalizing of adulterated or spurious wines or for the fortification « 
wines by the use of neutral spirits. 2 © Seon 

EY. ° AKRE. 


{Western Union telegram.] 
Napa, Cat., March 1), 1916 
Hon. CHARLES F. CuRRY, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Our attention has been called to fact that certain California int 
ests not affiliated with dry-wine interests have given their approval te 
use of spirits and sugars in manufacture of wines. We being one o! 
largest independent dry-wine manufacturers in State of California a 
sire to be placed on record before Ways and_ Means Committee as 
ons te any change in manufacture o pare California wine as now 
defined under pure-food laws. We would prefer to see 8 cents per 
gallon wine tax stand as at present rather than allow big interests 
adulterate and ruin vineyards of dry-wine section. 

Mieuiavacca WINE Co., 
Josrern A. MIGLIAVACCA, 
President. 
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{Westera Union telegram. ] 
Hietexa, Napa County, Cal! 

CHARLES F. CURRY, 

llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Grape growers of Napa County in a meeting this morning unani- 
mously voiced their objection to the passage of any Dill by Congress 
that will permit the use of sugar, water, grain, or neutral spirits in 
the manufacture of pure wines, and request that you appear before 
committee and present our objections. We desire that the definition of 
pure wines remain as at present provided by pure-food laws. : 
Napa County Growers’ Association (Wm. Bornhorst, presi- 
dent) Frank Pellett, Chas. Davis, John N. Wheeler, 
Mrs. M. Holje, French American Co., L. Kortum, Migli- 
avacca Wine Co., F. W. Ewer Co., I. Light, C. N. Pickett, 
Chas. Krug Winery, Bismarck FPruck, FE. M. Billings, 

Charles Fauver. 


ST. 


Hon 


[TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, May 19, 1916. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
Cheirman Subcommitice on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Ratney: I have the honor to submit herewith for con- 
sideration in connection with the pending wine bill (H. R. 13282) state- 
ments and estimates, prepared by Representative Kent, of the produc- 
tion of wines, cordials, etc., and the quantity of brandy used in the for- 
tification of wines during certain stated periods. 

The statement of collections under the present wine law is found to 
agree with the records of this department, except as to the tax collected 
on brandy. During the period from November, 1914, to October, 1915, 
which, including the month of October, 1915, is found to be $162,997.40 
instead of $162,197.14 as given in the statement submitted. While 
somewhat less than the tax assessed on the brandy so used, the actual 
collections from this source, as well as the tax on the wines produced, 
would seem to furnish a fair basis for comparing such receipts under 
the present law with the estimated receipts under the proposed law. 

The records show that since the enactment of the poe wine law 
there has been a large falling off, not only in the production of certain 
grades of wines but in the quantity of brandy used for fortifying pur- 
poses. This large decrease is doubtless due mainly, if not wholly, to the 
high rates of tax now imposed, and it is reasonable to conclude that, 
under the reduced rates of tax provided for in the pending bill, the 
wine industry will again assume normal proportions, and that the 
revenue to be derived therefrom will at least equal that now estimated 
by Mr. Kent. 

In view of the probable increase in revenue under the lower rates of 
tax and the fact that the administrative features of the bill would 
doubtless prove far more effective than those contained in the present 
law, I regard the bill as now drawn a meritorious one and would 
recommend its passage. 

Respectfully, W. G. McApoo, Secretary. 


The monthly reports of the Internal-Revenue Bureau show that the 
amount of fortification of sweet wine in August to October, 1914, was 
unprecedented. It is obvious that wine makers rushed fortification so 
as to evade the burdensome fortification tax of 55 cents a gallon, which 
was then being discussed 

It was assumed at that time that the next season would show a re- 
turn to normal conditions under the operation of the emergency law, 
as the next season’s output would be unaffected by change of legisla- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the wines on which taxes under the emergency-revenue 
law were collected were the product of a season which started long 
before the enactment of the law itself, and a comparison of 12 months 
subsequent to its enactment (which period, from October, 1914, to 
October, 1915, included the end of one normal season and the begin- 
ning of another season—an abnormal season), a comparison of re- 
iy ~- from mixed seasons with receipts from a normal season, is not 
a fair nor an accurate method of computation. The division of the 
year, as October to October, brings into calculations the productions 
of two different seasons, one of which may be extremely large and the 
other extremely small, and there is consequently difficulty in proving 
the cause of reduced production. 

The law having been in effect about 18 months, the only reasonably 
accurate method of estimating the effect of the law is to compare the 
receipts of the first 12 months with the receipts of the last 12 months, 
and then to compare the gallonage producing this revenue with the 
output of an average year prior to the enactment of the present in- 
tolerable tax. Inasmuch as the past 12 months, from April, 1915, to 
March, 1916, inclusive, practically covers a season's production under 
the operation of the emergency-revenue law, the production during this 
pericd as compared with the production of any season prior to the en- 
actment of the emergency law will show conclusively the effect of the 
law on the wine industry 

Inasmuch as official figures are available on the sweet-wine industry 
only, as against the total of all other branches, the effect of the law 
can most readily be ascertained on this branch of the industry, as, for 
instance, the normal production of sweet wines prior to the enactment 
of the emergency-revenue iaw was about 20,000,000 gallons, whereas 
during the last 12 months only 6,000,000 gallons of sweet wine have 
been fortified. 

The tax on the sweet-wine industry was increased by the emergency 
law from three-fourths of a cent a gallon to about 23 cents a gallon, or 
apyresimarely 3,000 per cent. f 
- When the law went into effect it was confidently expected that 
= 0,000,000 gallons of sweet wine would alone produce, at the rate of 
=3 cents a gallon (8 cents stamp tax and 15 cents fortification tax), 
$4,600,000. The actual collections, however, were as follows 


November, 191}, to October, 1915, inclusive. 
Sales of wine stamps___ 





a aiden cote lpn sik Meo a a ei es $2, 985, 022. 33 
Assessments (includes penalties) on unstamped wines_- 28, 995. ST 
Tax collected on brandy used in fortification (cor- 
eI testcase scien ins Siac acenente ediahsdiesaaeaieatialiesandedine 162, 997. 40 
ee ee eee as Midian Eh 297, 02%: 20 
April, 1915, to March, 1916, inclusive. 
Sales of wine staumps__._.__.________ staahauneine maaan aie $2, 498,270. 28 
Assessinents (includes penalties) on unstamped wines__ 78, 554. 19 
‘Tax collected on brandy used in fortification (cor- 
DINU pith teal dcceenemnd ee oa antheaaschthaler ds diliess 307, 861. 29 
Rina leis clkcbenissucecncn ethene - «=, 884, 665. 76 
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April, 1915, to Ma ; : 
Estimated receipts._- naire $4, 44 
Actual collections - ——— ——— i 
Difference : ts sitchin is 1 
The above figures, based on incomplete returt how I 
the pending bill, even though it reduces the sent rates 
from 35 per cent to 50 per ce will prov hn increas 
of over a million and a half ant lly. 
Moreover, the bill provides a permanent tax, whereas the | 
law was enacted merely to provide a t iporary sour ot 1 en 
Another advantage is that with the improved administrati fe 
of the pending bill there will be little opportunity to evade payin 
taxes. Under the present law there have been discovered ff 
abuses and evasions. 
It is reasonable to assume that for the next year or tw 


be a slight increase in r¢ 





’ i venue under the present law el tual p 
duction, inasmuch as much of the sweet wine that is now i 
keted was fortified under the 3-cent fortification tax, and the ¢ 
ernment is collecting stamp tax on this old stock As soon as this sto 
of wine is sold off (it is alleged that there were 40,000,000 gallons ij 
California at the time of the passage of the law) it is evident that th 
Government will then be collecting revenue from the annual prodt 
tion, which wiil afford an opportunity of computing the actual effect 
the emergency law on the wine industry 
It is furthermore evident that the Government is receiving eo 
at the present time from only 35 per cent of the normal p mm « 
still wines, and unless the present rates of taxation are lowered thet 
is no reason to hope that receipts can be increased. On th ther hand 
an immediate reduction of 65 per cent of uction during the fit 
year and a half under the operation mergency nut i 
raises the presumption that, without rel! scourageme and th 
fight for actual existence will tend to « ogress re 
production, and consequently in revenue. 
Table showing percentage « f reduct 3 p ‘ 
‘ 
July, 1914, to March, 1915, inclusive . 17, 133, 2 
July, 1915, to March, 1916, inclusive ve G, 051, 565 
Difference (a drop of 65 per cent in prod n)- 11, 081, ¢ 
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July, 1914, to Mareh, 1915 (inclusive) 17, 155, 228 
July, 1915, to March, 1916 (inclusive) ESS 6, OO1, 505. 4 
Difference (a drop of 65 per cent in production). 11, 081 

The season of 1914-15 was divided between two 1 
comparison between the season of 1915-16, and t 
of 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13 follo 
Sweet wine produced in 1910-11 ' f 
Sweet wine produced in 1911-12 4 Ss, 4 Lt 
Sweet wine produced in 1912-12 19, 281 l 
Total ‘“ os 62, 979, 151 } 
Average for three season 20, O9 ) ] 
Production, 1915-16 ason, 01 lrop of about 
ee per cent . G. O51 
BRAND SED ‘YO FORTIFY t i 
G 
July, 1914, to March, 1915 (in ) 1,489, Tz 
Jul 1915, to March, 1916 (incl j ) O55 ] 
Difference (a drop of 79 p na { 
Comparison with average of prior season 
Gallor 
Brandy used in 1910-11 ; : », ONT, 517 
Brandy used in 1911-12 ‘ ‘ 6, 32 iD 
Brandy used in 1912-15 7 1% iG4 
Total 16, 343, 28 
Average for three seasons 447, 7 
Amount used in 1915-16, or a drop of 83 | ent ' 1 
{Nore.—All figures taken from annual port ( 
Internal Revenue, and reports furnished by hi thi 
quent to issuance of last anoual report.) 








Response of Vermont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PORTER H. DALE, 
OF VERMONT, 
In toe Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. DALE « Vermont. Mr. Speaker, an item which has 
been quite extensively copied by the press of the country from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican announces that— 

Of the States in the eastern department, New York, up to Sunday, 
had sent forward 5,643 men to the Mexican border; Massachusetts, 
5,487; New Jersey, 4,056; Pennsylvania, 3,398; and others fewer 
numbers. Considered as an actual pro rata contributor the Bay State 
is nearly at the top of the list. It is something of an expert in pre- 
paredness, 

While admitting the claim that Massachusetts is something 
of an expert in preparedness, and gladly assenting to her con- 
spicuous place in that respect so long as she is represented in 
this House by the well-informed, superb advocate of that 
policy [Mr. Garpner], yet a citizen of the little State of Ver- 
mont can not help feeling that the number and quality of men 
from that State and the dispatch with which they responded 
may justly be called to notice. 

As an actual pro rata contributor the Green Mountain State 
is not only nearly, but quite at the top of the list, and with 
almost twice the number of men on the border in proportion 
to its population that the Bay State has sent. 

In the manner of its response Vermont is sustaining a 
reputation recorded in history. In 1861 the governor of 
Vermont issued his call for a special session of the legislature 
on the same day that the President called for troops. The legis- 
lature was opened by the national salute from the two brass 
field pieces captured by Stark at Bennington, appropriated a 
million dollars, provided for the raising of volunteers and the 
support of their families, and adjourned. Within a week 
thereafter the first regiment was ready to go. During the 
next four years not only more men enlisted, but more men gave 
their lives for the Union from Vermont in proportion to its 
population than from any other Northern State. Not till a 
year after the close of the war did the last regiment come home 
from its service on the banks of the Rio Grande, when the 
scheme of a foreign power to establish an empire in Mexico 
had been abandoned. Vermont in that war sent a soldier for 
every ten of its population, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, within a month of the President’s call offered twice the 
number of compantes the Government was ready to accept, 
raised the first full regiment of mounted men from New England, 
at the close of the war had exceeded by more than fifteen hun- 
dred men its quotas under all calls, and brought back all its 
colors, never having lost one in action. 

In 1898 a new generation in Vermont responded to the Presi- 
dent’s call with energy and celerity similar to their fathers. 
The First Regiment of Infantry was ready in a few days. Capt. 
Clark brought the battleship Oregon from California round the 
continent 13,000 miles in the quickest record time and put it 
in place for the naval engagement that sunk the Spanish fleet 
in Santiago Bay. And before this another Vermonter, in com- 
mand of the Pacific Squadron, had steamed out from Hongkong 
and met his instructions to “ find the Spanish fleet and destroy 
it.’ This Admiral Dewey did without the loss of a single man 
in Manila Harbor. 

The old martial spirit, fortified by the stern sense of civic 
duty, still survives in Vermont. Her troops are not only so 
many in proportion to her population, they were not only among 
the first to reach the border, but they are, officers and privates, 
men of superb character. The chaplain of the Vermont regiment 
now on the border is Rev. Dr. Thomas, president of Middlebury 
College. The reason why he went, simply and briefly stated, is 
a little forceful sermon. 

I had to come. I have been for three years chaplain of this regiment, 
have had the benefit of the training, and was regarded by officers and 
men as their friend and chaplain. When they were called to the front 
I simply could not refuse to offer to go with them. How could I ever 
stand up and urge my students or anyone else to do their duty even in 
the face of sacrifice, if I flinched in this great crisis? A man must 
stand by his conscience or his force is gone. So a great load was lifted 
when I offered to go, and I will try to do my duty by the boys. 

The colonel of the regiment is Ira L. Reeves, president of Nor- 
wich University, which ranks as a military training school next 
to West Point. He has seen years of Regular Army service; 
was an officer in Cuba and the Philippines; has met the experi- 
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ences of the march and the battle, and has been severely 
wounded. Col. Reeves is in the prime of splendid physical and 
moral manhood. He is a man with a great deep intellect, who 
speaks briefly, but with a volume of power. His deeds are 
based on a sound conscience. Col. Reeves was inaugurated 
president of the university a few days prior to his leaving for 
the border, and the quality of the man is indicated by the 
strong, quiet power of his remarks. He said: 


This is an unusual time for an imauguration. An imauguration 
usually occurs at the beginning of an administration. For all I know, 
it may be at the end of mine. I have been asked if I want to go back 
inte active service. If war breaks out, I want to go. I am quite sure 
that none of these young men have asked to be released. I am quit 
sure if they did not go at this time, the time would come when they 
would regret it. We all have an obligation. Somebody must tight 
these battles. If I could not go out as a colonel I would go out as a 
private. My young men, it will some time be a source of pride to 
you and to your children to feel that you went out when your country 
needed you. I have often had inquiries as to who were the bravest men 
in battle. It is usually those who with white faces and jaws firmly se 
have the determination to ge right in. 

Wherever we go, I think we can depend on Vermonters doing their 
duty, for they have made one of the best military records in this country, 
Let us hope that I will make good in my command. I want to assure 
you that your sons will receive = most conscientious support. I have 
nm my regiment one of the sons of the governor. I have the sons of a 
great many fathers and mothers, and I want to assure you that your 
son will receive every attention that I can give him. If I can’t do all 
Ih to, to make the First Vermont Regiment one of the best, if not 
the best in the United States, I will get out and give some other man 
a chance. 


Mr. Speaker, Vermont has only sent the first of many regi- 
ments if they are needed. A squadron of Cavalry is fast being 
recruited at Fort Ethan Allen by Maj. Wallace Batchelder, who 
was one of Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. The character 
of the man and his desire for troops of quality are both made 
clear in his plain, direct talk to officers and men on a recent 
Sunday, when he said: 


Boozing and soldiering do not mix well. You can’t do beth in this 
command. If you want to soldier, we will soldier. If you want to 
booze, get out and let the rest of us soldier. I stand for fair play. 
These splendid officers and men have a right and their families have 
a right to be absolutely n, and each officer and man has a right 
to feel secure in the assurance that if he ever goes under fire his com- 
rades, his noncommissioned officers, and his o rs shall be perfectly 
sober and in full possession ef all their faculties. 


Mr. Speaker, it may be that Vermont can not keep pace with 
other States in the ratio of population, but with martial mettle, 
civie courage, and genuine, reverent, preeminent devotion to the 
death she will respond more than pro rata to the Nation’s call. 





Harking Back on the Tariff Commission. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 7, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in extending 
my remarks in opposition to the Democratic deficiency bill 
which proposes to compromise Republican votes upon the tarifl 
question by the tender of a “ nonpartisan” tariff commission to 
be appointed by President Wilson in line with the St. Louis 
platform of the Democratic national convention, I wish to 
submit for the information of some of my Republican colleagues 
who are being urged “to pull the Democratic Party out of its 
financial hole,” to present a few extracts from great speeches 
by leading Democrats, who were not so enthusiastic about a 
“ nonpartisan ” tariff commission, when we had one under tlie 
Taft administration in 1909 and 1910, as they have been since 
the Democratic convention of 1916 has awakened to the fact 
that there was something in a protective tariff after all. 

And before I introduce these honest expressions of Deino- 
cratic faith I wish to remind the Republicans who have been in 
this House for one or two terms only that in their failure to ap- 
pear in the Sixty-first Congress, when the Democrats were pre- 
paring to take away the gavel from Speaker Cannon and turn 
it over to Speaker Crark in the Sixty-second Congress, they 
missed one of the most tragic incidents in our legislative 
history—the defeat and burial of a tariff board which had been 
gathering data for Congress at less expense and on lines sub- 
stantially as comprehensive as are proposed in the $300,000 Wil- 
son tariff commission, with its six $10,000 specialists, who are 
to have no practical experience but only a theoretical knowledge 
of the tariff question, and who—Heaven save the mark !—are 
not to have been guilty of service in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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The deatl the Taft Tariff Board was accomplished by a re | 
markable filibuster, conducted principally by the gentleman | 
froin New York [Mr. Frrzereratp] and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner], whic. lasted all of the night of March 3, 1911 


and continued until successful, a few minutes before the expira- 
tion of the Sixty-first Congress, March 4, of the following day. 
One of the grievances of the Democrats who opposed the board 
was that it was too expensive, and that it had employed a 
secretary at the enormous salary of $6,000 per annum, which is 
the amount fixed in the present Wilson tariff commission propo- 
sition, plus the six $10,000 economic specialists, who are to 
superintend the work that is already being done in the various 
departments and commissions of the Government. 

When the filibuster had reached the point where it threat- 
ened the failure of several of the important appropriation bills, 
Mr. Payne of New York, the leader of the majority, arose and 
made this statement: 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Speaker, it is evident that this bill can not pass be 
fore 12 o'clock. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And I under- 
stand that the sundry civil bill has not yet been engrossed; and in 
order to de that, this bill will have to get out of the way. 

As I have been very earnestly for this bill, as has been a majority 
of the House, [ regret to break in at this time, but I ask unanimous 
consent, and I ask the friends of this bill to join with me, to vacate 
the order now pending and to allow the resolution to be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the excitement—for it was an exciting occasion—before 
the Republican leader threw up the sponge, a vote was had on 
2 motion to agree to the resolution of the Committee on Rules, 
reporting the Tariff Board measure, and on that vote, which 
was recapitulated because of the confusion under which it was 
taken, substantially all of the Democrats who are now in the 
House voted in the negative. They are prepared now to vote 
for a Wilson-Underwood free-trade tariff commission, although 
they were then unwilling to continue a board of five, two of 
whom were Democrats, one of the latter being a former highly 
respected Member of this House, who hailed from the State of 
Georgia. It will be interesting for Republicans who watch the 
vote on the Wilson-Underwood tariff commission bill, to know 
that amongst the present Ways and Means Committee members 
who voted against the Tariff Board on March 4, 1911, were the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircntn], chairman of 
the committee; the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rartnry], who 
introduced the Wilson-Underwood tariff commission bill; the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLiier]; the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Conry]; the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Dixon]; the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]; the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Hvuti]; the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dickinson]; and the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Onprierp]. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] 
voted in the negative, while on the last vote the gentleman 
from Alabama [{Mr. Unprerwoop] did not vote. Taken as a 
whole, it was a solid and emphatic Democratic protest against 
a tariff board or commission—in striking contrast to the present 
unnnimous Democratic demand for a tariff commission, as will 
be seen from the speeches which are to follow. It is fair to 
new Republicans in this House, who are now being swayed by 
eloquent Democratic appeals for Republican support “to help 
them out of a hole,” that they shall be informed as to the kind 
of a “nonpartisan” tariff commission they may expect, if in 
voting for preparedness, as they believe, they swallow the po- 
litical pills which have been prepared for them in this bill. 

Listen to the kind of appeals that were made to us on January 
30, 1911, when Mr. Dalzell. of Pennsylvania, brought in a rule 
to make it in order under the sundry civil bill to provide for a 
tariff board to cost $240,000. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM MISSOURI. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLrark], now the Speaker 
of the House, commenting on a tariff commission to fix rates— 
and the Wilson-Underwood commission proposition gets very 
close to it—said: 


I was opposed to that last year and I am opposed to that this year 
because it is idiotic. It is idiotic because the Constitution of the 
United States absolutely precludes such a performance. * * * The 
proposition for a tariff board has been so amended in this pending bill 
that the board shall repert to the Senate or report to the Hous¢ On 
the motion of the Democrats in the committee it was fixed so that 
the House shal! be able to select the subjects which this board shal! in 
vestigate. That makes an entirely different situation. We Democrats 
will have the House after the 4th of March, and we propose to carry 
out in good faith the promise to revise the tariff down, and we are going 
to do it Just as soon as we can. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

_ The old board is not a bipartisan board. The new board is to be a 
bipartisan board. I use the word “bipartisan” advisedly. Such a 
thing as a “‘ nonpartisan ” board is an impossibility in nature, and if the 
word “ nonpartisan ” is in this bill [ will meve to strike it out. I wish 


we could fix it so there would be three Democrats and two Republicans | 


on that board at once, but that we can not have: but on the 4th of 
March, 1913, we can get three Democrats and two Republicans on that 


board, and that is the way this board will then stand. [Appla the 


Democratic side.] 
. * * * * s - 
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[Applause on the Democratic side.] If that occurs, then, in July, 1913, TRYING TO TRAP THE DEMOCRATS, 
the board authorized by this bill will be a Democratic beard and will Mr 

sy» continue throughout that Democratic administration. * * * Democ- | ro 
racy, as | understand it, believes ir a tariff for revenue and abhors the 
doctrine of protection, but dees not close its eyes to the fact that a 
tariff, even for revenu ae does affect the industries of the coun- 
try. * * * The Democratic Party will take charge of the House in 
the Sixty-second Congress. Its first duty will be to revise the tariff 
downward. * * * We expect to frame our tariff legislation in the 
coming Congress without the aid of the board. 

MR. UNDERWOOD AGAINST COMMISSIONS, 


Mr. UNpberwoop. Mr. Speaker, the American people have commis- 
oned the Democratic Party to revise the tariff. That was the issue 
n the last campaign. There are sufficient facts obtainable for the Demo- 
cratic Party to revise the Payne tariff bill downward to an honest rey- 
enue rate, and it is going to be done, commissions, tariff boards, or any- 
thing else notwithstanding. Now, I am not in favor of a tariff com- 
mission and never have been. A tariff commission carries with it the 
idea that a set of men outside of the Congress of the United States 
should advise the Congress of the United States how to transact the 
business that the people of the United States have commissioned the 
tongress to do. lam thoroughly opposed to a tariff commission in any 
form whatever, 


THE PRESENT GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Sisson of Mississippi. | can not, as a Democrat, subscribe to 
this bill to create a tariff commission It is a coneession to the Re 
publican idea of protection. * * * It is an admission that the 
right to steal,”’ using the language of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
should continue until you get a report from this eons, giving 
Congress the facts as to the amount stolen. * * * When the Re- 
publicans were in power fn this House, they wrote tariff bills without 
a commission to report facts. * * * They come now and endeavor 
to lead the Democrats into a well and smoothly set trap. * * * 
What has become of our Democratic courage? Shall we now surrender 
all the fruits of our victory? [Applause on the Democratic isde.] * * * 


WOULD NOT TRUST THE PRESIDENT. 


Are you not transferring the rights of this House under the Consti- 
tution to the Executive when you permit the Executive to select these 
men on this commission to gain information for you? * * * If we 
had a Democratic President, I would be more opposed to the passage 
of this bill than [ am now, because this would be a surrender of the 
dearest of Demucratic principles. * * * Within the last few years 
the Executive lash has been wielded as never before, and like dumb, 
driven cattle the Members of this House have been lashed into line 
and have been compelled to do the Executive bidding. Unless this 
tendency is checked our free institutions will perish from the earth, 
and in their stead we will have an imperial despotism. In conclusion, 
Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Democrats not to vote for this Republican 
measure. 
























Mr. HTARRISON. I oppose it (the tariff-board bill) because I believe it Is 
a useless expenditure of public money. 1 eppose it because I do not see 
any place in the framing of a Democratic tariff bill for revenue only for 
an inquiry into the difference of cost between production here and 
abroad. [Applause on the Democratic side.| That is the main purpose 
if the bill upon its face, and to that I enter a demurrer that it is no 
part of the Democratic scheme to entertain such an inquiry. * * * 
| believe that the members of the Ways and Means Committee are not 
only as competent but more reliable than can be any board of men ap- 
pointed by the President for a six years’ term, while we have to go be- 
fore the people for reelection evecy two years. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.| * * * IT am opposed to this waste of public money. 
Why. Mr. Speaker, this bill is nothing more nor less than a plank to help 
the Republican Party across a swamp. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.| The purpose of the creation of each one of these commissions 
which they are presenting to us with such frequency nowadays is but to 
asphyxiate some reform. The purpose of this bill is to harass, to delay, 
to prevent Democratic tariff reform, and if it does not accomplish that 
it will accomplish nothing at all. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

> * * aa . * > 

Mr. BokLanp, Does the gontleman know that the Democratic House 
could lick off the earth the tariff beard at the next session ? 

Mr. Harrison, Yes; by withholding the appropriation, 


MEANS PLUNDER AND SPOLIATION. 


Mr. Byrrp. When did anyone ever hear of a Republican advocating 
any measure touching the tariff that did not meaa the plunder and 
spoliation of the people? [Applause.] Briefly stated, this bill pro 
poses a permanent tariff board or commission composed of three stal- 
wart Republican protectionists and two weak-kneed Democrats who 
shall exploit the world in search of data; * * * but in the light 
of 40 years of Republican history, how can any Democrat be convinced 
otherwise than that this board will be named and dominated by the 
minions of the trusts? [Applause.] 

MR. KITCHIN SEES NO AID TO DEMOCRATS. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would not take away from the American 
farmer the best market in the world and divide it with anybody. 

Mr. CLayton of Alabama, That sounds like one of the old-time Re- 
publican speeches. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, It is my doctrine, and it is the doctrine that my 
party has been standing for ever since 1860. 

Mr, CLayTon. You rob him with the tariff. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No; we give him a market with the tariff; and I 
would protect every American industry that needs it, including the 
market of the farmer. 

Mr. JAMES. President Taft would not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, I think he would. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Would you protect cotton, for instance? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would if it needed it. 

Mr. CLayTox. How? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. By protecting any industry that would suffer from 
foreign competition, including cotton. 

Mr. Kircnin. You really believe, then, that this tariff commission is 
an aid to protection? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe it is. If I did not think it was, I would 
not vote for it. If I were a free trader, or opposed on general prin- 
ciples to a tariff for protection, I would not vote for this bill. 

Mr. Kircuinx. You do not think, then, that a tariff commission will 
aid the Democrats in the next Congress in writing a good Democratic 
bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No; nothing could aid the Democratic Party to make 
a good tariff bill. 

Mr. Kircnix, It will be a hindrance to that, will it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am not opposed to putting obstacles in the way 
of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Kitcuty. And you believe this tariff commission will be an 
obstacle, do you not, now, honor bright? 

Mr. Crayton. Come down to brass tacks and tell us. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM ARKANSAS. 


Mr. Macon (on motion to strike out the enacting clause). I believe 
that this is an attempt on the part of the administration to fasten 
upon this country a tariff board to gather partisan information * * ‘ 
I have never heard of a Democratic convention, small or great, declar 
ing in favor of a tariff board * * . This is just as obnoxious as 
a tariff commission would be * * is I have made the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause, knowing that if that is done the bill wil! 
be dead, it being my desire to kill it at the earliest possible moment. 

THE GENTLEMAN WHO PRBSIDED AT BALTIMORE AND ST. LOUIS. 


Mr. JAMES. Of course, we may say that the President of the United 
States is a great and good man. I shall not dispute that. But to sy 
that he is more than human, I deny. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] You lodge in him by this bill the right to go into my part 
and take members of that party whom he calls Democrats and plac 
them upon this board for the purpose of gathering this information 
Now, there are Democrats and there are Democrats. (|Laughter.] * * * 
Personally I have always been against boards and commissions. I li 
lieve the fathers of the Republic were wise, even wiser than they knew, 
when they lodged with the great House of Representatives of the 
people the right to formulate tariff legislation. [Applause.} * * * 
l believe that Democrats know better who are Democrats than a 
Republican President knows who are Democrats, and for that reason I 
offer this amendment. 


WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK, 

And so the speeches ran. There were many more of them al! 
of the same tenor. Even our amiable friend from Indiana 
[Mr. BarNneART], now chairman of the Committee on Printing 
got into the discussion. 

I think— 

Said he— 


I understand what the word “bipartisan means, but I am not quite 
ready to admit that the present President of the United States is able to 
comprehend fully the word “ bipartisan.” 

When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


o . 7 7 * * * 
Mr, Kircenix. Have you ever known a Democratic district convention, 
Democratic State convention, or a Democratic national convention thar 
ever Geclared in favor of a tariff board or tariff commission of any kind? 
Mr, ITArRIsoN, Not only that, but I believe it is absolutely opposed 


to all Democratic tariff principles. 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM GEORGIA, 


Mr. HlAnpwick. Mr. Speaker, it does not seem to me as though it is 
good Democratic polities to assist our Republican friends in pulling 
their chestnuts out of the fire. They are in trouble with the tariff 
question, It beat them last November and it will beat them in 1912 
just as certainly as the sun rises and sets on election day that year 
unless we help them out of the hole. [Applause on the Democratic 
side, | 

Mr. CcLiLor, Unless we are sidetracked by such galvanized projects 
as the one presented here. 

Mr. HARDWick. Yes; and for one I am opposed to giving them any 
such aid and comfort. 
: Bs } * & * * 

‘What sort of Democrats are to be appointed on this commission? 
What are to be their tariff views? How much ‘ protection’ does it 
take to constitute revenue in the minds of these two minority members 
of the board? God alone knows, and the President of the United States 
alone can answer. For one, my friends, I am opposed to running any 

ich unnecessary risk. For one, I stand on the traditional ground of 
opposition to these commissions; of opposition to legislative encroach- 
ment on the constitutional functions of Congress.” 

DEMOCRATS DO NOT NEED INFORMATION, 


Mr. Sims, Our first duty is to pass a bill repealing the Payne bill 
without the information that this board would gather. How long do 
you suppose our bil will last if we pass one? If it lasts as long as 
the Dingley bill, we will not need the work of the board for 10 or 12 
years, Why not wait until there is a Democratic House here, and 
when the 84 new Democratic Members come here and can help make a 
tariff board, if we have to have one, for the Democrats? * * * ‘The 
people thought they elected men who knew enough about the tariff to 
revise the Payne-Aldrich bill without the aid of a newly created Repub- 
lican tariff board, 

A WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY. 

Mr. Ricuarpson of Alabama. Practically every Democrat stood 
courageously against such a board being formed. We denounce the 
useless waste of public money ($250,000, sundry civil bill) for a pur- 
pose, a makeshift, a false pretense, and its only object was to appease 
and placate the public and avert the overthrow of the Republican 
arty in November 


PRESIDENT, EVEN, WOULD BE PARTIAL, 


Mr. Borranp (for the bill), T realize that this tariff board will be ap- 
pointed by a President who has affirmed his belicf in the doctrine of 
protection I] am not shallow enough to believe that he can divorce 
himself entirely from personal and political interests, or that he will 
appoint a beard entirely at variance with his own economic and 
political views 


SEES THE MANUPACTURERS IN IT. 


Mr. Cox of Indiana. I can not bring my mind to support this meas- 
‘ I believe it to be wrong in principle; I believe it to be wrong in 
policy * * * | am a little suspicious that, as the manufacturers 
are solidly for a tariff con:mission, they see behind this bill some way, 
come manner, whereby their interests will be protected. * 
fear that this measure will ultimately lead Congress to enact a measure 


based along protective lines, 
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The Democratic devil was feeling pretty good about the time since March 4, 1913. At tl ate o 
he was coming into power at the close of the Sixty-tirst Con- | offices and commissions to regulate 
gress. The Payne bill had left the country in a prosperous in- | firms, and individuals it will not b ev 
dustrial condition and the Treasury was full. There was pleats |W ill have to employ a lawyer to find ou 
of money to experiment with and the Underwood bill was put | carrying on his business of farming in si 
into effect. It has been tried for three years and has been Violate any of the thousand and « ne laws ] , 
found wanting. The Treasury is in need of funds more than | General Government but by the States as we Ma 
ever in our economic history, and the “well devil” of 1911, all, of them tend toward | < \ 
which destroyed a tariff board, upon which a Republican Presi- | find the country governed by commissions « 
dent had placed three Republicans and two Democrats, is now | An increase in the present x ‘ 
“the sick devil” of 1916, which seeks Republican support for a | tax and then sor 
tariff commission, to be appointed by a Democratic President, A small duty dyestuffs e % . 
who has not yet appointed a single Republican to any of the | which, if the manu irers « ’ t } Ym 1 
numerous boards he has been authorized to fill. Clinging to | of all the dyestuffs used in 1 tl ‘ If 
his idols, “the sick devil” of 1916 has still the audacity to | they do, they take off 20 per f 
ask Republicans in an appeal to patriotism to vote for a Wilson- | much capital can be i duced to 
Underwood tariff commission upon the strength of an indorse- A tax on munitions of war. R: 
ment of the Underwood tariff law by the Democratic National | people have made hundreds of millions ot 
Convention lately assembled at St. Louis. to Europe and are now ready to q 
sefore they vote for the Democratic program as submitted | soon have only the United States f { \ 
in the bill presented by the gentleman from North Carolina A direct inheritance tax levied on estates 
{Mr. KircH1n] it is suggested that those Republicans who at | 30 States have taxes on inheritan of this k 
lenst believe in protection shall peruse the frank and open | States levy taxes on shares of estates passing pie 
sentiments of the Democrats of 1911, who are going to vote heirs. This looks very much like double taxation = the 
for a tariff commission in 1916. For one I prefer, if I am to} will never give up this method of rais 
vote for a tariff board or a tariff commission, to wait until the | Then. last and worst of all. comes th 
auspices are a little more favorable. I do not believe we are An attempt to get up some scheme to counteract, 
salled upon to sacrifice our party principles to help the Demo- | ruinous effect of the present Underwood t: 
crats out of the financial hole which they deliberately dug for | Secretary Redfield warns the majority is sure to « 
= themselves. soon as the war in Europe is over. Importations are 1 
- a largest this country has ever known, with the central 
4 : of Europe unable to send us any ol their products exc 
5 The Revenue Bill. England pernits. It is admicted by all that if the P 
4 aS al Aldrich tariff law had been in force during the past three 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS hundreds of millions of dollars of additional revenue we 
or ‘oe been collected, the Public Treasury would now be \ 
a —s ~ = 7 mn . . _ flowing with money, and we would not now have to resort 
i ON . N EL SON —E . M A | Zz Hi I W S, all sorts of taxation to raise the revenue necessary to carry on 
' the Government, even with the extraordinary expense incurred 
‘ at eaten by reason of the increases of the Army and Navy, and it vy a 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, not be necessary to issue bonds to pay for the expenses bror 
about by our uncalled-for interference in Mexican in 
Monday, July 10, 1906. affairs, as this bill now proposes to do 
Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privi- Chairman KitcuHin calls this a sugar-coated pill and begs t 
lege of extending my remarks, I desire to present my views on | Republicans to swallow it. Says he does not like it himss 
4 the pending revenue measure prepared in secret by the majority but will hold his nose and swallow it because, forsoot! ‘ 
; members of the great Ways and Means Committee of the House | one told him the President wanted him to do so 
: without consulting any one of the minority members on that Suppose we do as he requests. Our Democratic 
e committee, and, for that matter, no one on the minority side at once send out word all over the countr, and try and f 
‘ knew anything about the bill until it was introduced, accom- | odium that may be attached to the bill on the minority dy} 
f panied by a rule from the majority members of the Commit- | With glee to the fact we voted for the bill and | 
: tee on Rules which allowed two days of general debate, after | our principles of indirect taxation and protection theor 
F which the bill must be read in full without interruption, and no | no doubt will claim we have indorsed the President's Mi 
i chance to offer any amendments to any section of the bill until | policy. 
; the reading was finished. Then one day was permitted to By the way, what are the President’s Me in policies nel 
offer amendments with only five minutes’ discussion on any | for that matter, what are his policies generally? We may thi: 
‘ amendment by any Member, and the hour was fixed at which a | we know to-day, but judging by the past no one KNOW 
vote on all the amendments must be taken, and then the bill to | may be to-morrow. When he first went into office 
3 be voted on as a whole. | posed the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimor 
z Here is a bill that proposes to raise about $200,000.000 of ad- | his views. Since then about every plank in tha 
: ditional revenue over and above the revenue raised by laws | been broken and discarded. 
z now in force, and by a system of internal taxation, which is| Then, again, we imagined w n where | 
a direct tax levied on the people, and is a well-timed, bold, and | escape when he sent his notes to Germany, Austria 
deliberate attempt on the part of President Wilson—as he ab- | land. ‘“ Where, oh, where, are we at?” Does anyon 
‘i solutely controls the present majority—to sidetrack and, if pos- | cluding the President? No adn hn eve ‘ 
sible, destroy all hope of ever framing a tariff based on the | did less than the present. 
ee theory of protection to our manufacturing and agricultural in- Let me close by rending a1 cle 1M s 
4 terests against cheap labor in other parts of the werld. lican, of Paulding, Ohio, whis h I thir tates t 
ie The bait offered Republicans to abandon their time-honored | 80 far as our foreign policies are neeri | 
3 principles and come over and help our Democratic friends out of | headed, “ He kept us out of war 
; the mire in which they are floundering is a “ tariff commission,” | . He kept us out of v ur, while millions 0 ars’ worth o 
ba composed of six members, all to be appointed by the President, | S#PPed en veutral Bottoms was sunk 1 
a who are to each receive a salary of $7,500 per year and all ex- | He kept us out of war, while cargo afte irgo of 
oe penses; also a secretary, with a salary of $5,000 per year, to- signed to neutral ports nd lawfully upon the highw ye 
- gether with a host of clerks and retainers. The bill appro- Steen = ie laser naieen Ceouiaar Chey ite 
3 priates $300,000 for the first year's expenses of the commission, | pursue the toilsome process of litigation to procure | 
*| and the expenses of the second year will probably be $500,000. property. =. J 
ES In passing let me say that for years prior to 1912 the Demo- | R.A. BA, were delayed 
= crats were complaining and crying out against the very large | who acted without the sanction of int 
ct number of persons in the employ of the Government, and yet aoe Rept US out of war, © ae 
a during the first three years of Mr. Wilson’s administration over | @W!ully sojourning in Mexico, ware despoiled of their p. 
Bi 30,000 employees have been added to the pay roll, causing an He kept us out of war, while pious men and won f = | 
BR increase of expense for salaries from that source alone of | States, who ha 1 gone to Mexico on 
& 


were deprived of their homes, « the 


$36,000,000 or over per annum. And this imerease has been 


He k nt us it of war, wh ntol ‘ 
caused by the numerous new commissions and offices created | Mexicun soil was plundered, rally | destt I 
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Ile kept us out of war, while armed bands of desperadoes, equipped 
with guns and cartridges shipped to them by his consent, violated our 
soil, insulted our sovereignty and our flag, burned our buildings, and 
murdered our people in their own homes. 

Iie kept us out of war, while a thin blue line of heroes penetrated 
the Mexican deserts in search of a former pet of his—now under the 
han—and found themselves surrounded and shot down by soldiers wear- 
ng the uniform of a government which he had recognized and which 
could never have existed, and which could not exist now, except by his 
favor. 

He kept us out of war, until, confronted by impending defeat for re- 
election, he realized that some show of force and of forcefulness was 
necessary, and then he permitted his own Congress to hamstring the 
legislation designed for the national defense and summoned the militia 
to do the work which experts have long been telling him and the 


eountry could best be done by an enlarged and better equipped Regular 
Army. 


I can not see my way clear to support this bill unless amended 
in many particulars. 





Tariff Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HENRY A. BARNHART, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tne Howse or 


LON. 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1916. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the tariff question has been 
the most disastrous political scarecrow that has ever beset 
American business tranquillity and prosperity. Not that the 
tariff itself has really had good or evil influence on commercial 
and industrial pursuits, but the beneficiaries of a high tariff 
became so deeply intrenched through special-privilege legislation 
they built up or destroyed prosperity just as it suited their 
selfish purposes. If a reduced tariff, as a benefit to the consum- 
ing millions, was proposed, the high-tariff capitalists threatened 
business depression and were powerful enough to coerce and 
frighten the country into hard times. On the other hand, if 
they were favored with legislative assurance that they could 
make fat profits they would turn their money loose and lead 
business activity into prosperous times—especially for them- 
selves. They were always ready to let business go along un- 
disturbed if Shylock was assured his pound of flesh, but if not 
the curse of the high-finance gods was upon us and business 
stood still and the people and the country suffered. 

But in recent years the people have had their eyes opened to 
the fact that big business was making a political football of 
the tariff to pad already fat bank accounts, and they put the 
scheming high-tariff agents out of Congress and elected a 
inajority of Representatives who favored the kind of tariff 
legislation that would permit everybody to prosper rather than 
a favored few. Then the high-tariff Shylocks commenced cry- 
ing, “ Panie! panic! A panie will get you if you interfere with 
our power and our profits!” But there was no panic, because 
President Wilson and Congress at once blocked this unholy 
undertaking by enacting a banking and currency law which 
prevents disgruntled capitalists from precipitating panics if 
they can not have their way. And this banking and currency 
law has been the most important factor in our present match- 
less prosperity. 

But the high protective tariff leaders are again howling 
calamity if they can not have their way, and this can be forever 
silenced, just as we silenced the panic threats by the banking 
and currency law, which makes honest banking safe and the 
people’s deposits secure. We can create a nonpartisan tariff 
commission that can, will, and ought to take the tariff question 
out of politics. I favored this when I first entered Congress, 
openly fought for it two or three times in tariff legislation, and 
several times introduced bills proposing such legislation. My last 
effort in this respect was a tariff-commission bill introduced at the 
beginning of the present session of Congress. And now that we 
have such legislation favorably reported for passage, I hope it 
will go through by such an overwhelming vote that no future 
Congress will ever dare to repeal it and industry and commerce 
and general business prosperity in our country will be free 
from the possibility of a combination of capitalists and politi- 
cians disturbing business at the time of every presidential 
election. 

Such a nonpartisan tariff commission will have power to go 
into every phase of the tariff question, such as ascertaining the 
difference in wages at home and abroad, the cost of production, 
the cost of raw material, the need of Government revenue, and, 
indeed, analyze all details of the tariff question so that such 
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changes may be made from time to time as justice to home 
business and Government welfare demands. Pass this bill and 
every honest business man in the country will call us blessed 
and we will be forever free from the danger of evil business 
agencies blighting our possibilities and from the scheming poli- 
ticians who would sacrifice any business and industrial stability 
and security in order to win elections. Pass this bill and take 
the tariff so surely out of politics that the politician who here- 
after attempts to ride into office on a_ self-created business 
scare will ride himself into political oblivion. 





Work of Hon. William E. Humphrey in Congress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. GREENE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In true Hovuse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to print 
in the Recorp an editorial from the American Reveille, of Bel- 
lingham, Wash., in regard to the work and character of Hon. 
Wiriiam E. Humpurey, of Washington. I indorse the editorial 
fully and commend it to the people of his State as giving only 
just and merited praise to one who has served them so long and 
well. Perhaps I am more intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Humpnwrey than is any other Member of this body. I have 
known him ever since he entered Congress, and for 10 years 
served with him upon the same committee. No Member of this 
House more faithfully or honestly represents his people. I 
never knew a more industrious, courageous, and patriotic and 
upright man than Mr. HumpuHrey. All of us recognize him as 
one of the leaders of this House. His speeches are circulated 
throughout the country, and are among the ablest made upon 
this floor. Several years ago he made a speech in my home 
town, and the people still remember it and speak about it. 

These are perilous times in our country’s history. The edi- 
torial states a truth that should not be forgotten when it says: 

More great questions will probably come before Congress within the 
next six years than during any other six-year period in our history. 

This is a time when the Nation demands strong men, able 
men, courageous men, and patriotic men in the Senate, and 
such a man I know Congressman Humpnyrey tobe. His transfer 
from this body will be a loss to the House, but he can be of 
greater service to his State and the country in the Senate. Ilis 
work upon the great Rivers and Harbors Committee, so far as 
his own State is concerned, is practically complete, every im- 
portant project having been cared for, if the pending bill is en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. Humpurey will at once take front rank in the Senate. 
It would take any other man from Washington years to com- 
mand the influence in that body that Mr. HumMpHREy will possess 
the day he enters it. He has served in this House with a large 
number of men that will compose the next Senate. He will 
take from here the good will and best wishes of all his col- 
leagues. He will have the advantage that 14 years of legisla- 
tive experience will afford. 

His election means so much to the country and to the Re- 
publican Patty that 1 take pleasure in letting the people of 
Washington know, in so far as I can, the estimate that his col- 
leagues and the Republican leaders throughout the country 
place upon his services and ability. I make no apology for 
speaking of him as I do. I know him well from years of inti- 
mate association, and if all the people of Washington knew him 
as well as I do there would be no opposition to his election. 
His election concerns not only the State of Washington but the 
entire country. It would be a national loss for him to quit 
public life, especially at this time. 

Mr. Humpurey is acquainted with public affairs. He knows 
the wants and needs of the present and has courage and ability 
to meet the demands of the future. He knows by actual ex- 
perience the methods and procedure of Congress and how legis- 
lation is written upon the statute books. 

This I do know. that the State of Washington could do noth- 
ing that would place her so high in the councils of the Nation 
and in the councils of the Republican Party as to send WIL- 
LiAM E. HumpnHrey to the Senate. I have too much confidence 
in the good judgment and patriotism of the people of the State 
of Washington to believe that at this crucial time, when big 
men, men of ability, men of energy, men of courage and pa- 
triotism are so needed in high office, that they will fail at the 
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coming election to send Congressman Humrnrey to the United | For law to ascertain the 7 hysical valuation of rail 
States Senate. phone, and telegraph lines 

The editorial mentioned is as follows: For law prohibiting the giving « asses 

{From the American Reveille, Bellingham, Wash., June 27, 1916.] For law prohibiting corporations making 

CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY'S RECORD. paign funds s 
For law requiring publicity of paigy hut 

Congressman Humpurey, after 14 years in the House, is a] before and after election. 
candidate for the Senate. He is the best known and most in-| And many other reform measures similar Am those e 
fluential man in publie life from the Pacifie coast. He is one | ; 
of the Republican leaders of this Nation and one of the fore- | ; 
most orators in the country. His speeches are as widely He voted for 
read and cireulated as those of any man in Congress. He rhe Federal me: spe 
commands the confidence of the Republican leaders through- Pure-food law, 
out the Nation. Congressman HuMPpHREY has always been | * White slave law.” 
2 Republican. He has stood true to his convictions when Law prohibiting the import: Di 
it meant much to stand by his party. He will be of far | Medicinal purposes, 
greater benefit and will have more influence in the Senate | Mr. HUMPHREY was very active ; support 


than any other man that the State of Washington could pos- | Me#sures. 
sibly select. Like Burton and Werks, who went from the 
House of Representatives, he will at once become a leader in 
the Senate. It would be the height of folly for the State of 
Washington to fail to elect Mr. HumpnHrey in this critical period 
in our history. More great questions will come before Congress Was one of the most active and influential men in Congr 
for settlement within the next six years than perhaps in any | favor of the law providing for the Government to const 
other six-year period in our history. It would be a grave mis- | railway in Alaska. 
take, if not a calamity, to our State and a loss to the entire 
country if Mr. HumpHrey should, particularly at this time, be 
retired to private life. Mr. Ht MPHREY gave his earnest support to every 

By request we give a condensed statement of Congressman | looking to the building of this great work. No man had tor 


He voted for 
The law giving Alaska a Delegate in Congress 
He drew and had passed the present Alaska game law. 


PANAMA CA 


HUMPHREY'S record | to do with the passage of the law making the canal free 
Congressman Humpurey voted and worked for the following | American ships in coastwise trade than Mr. Humpirey, and to 

legislation: | man fought harder to prevent the present Democratic adin 
pile . 


LABOR. |} tration from repealing this law. 
He voted for— 
Employers’ liability act. ath : : : 
Workmen’s compensation Dill. | While taking an active part in all legislation of a ygenera 


LOCAL LEGISLATI« 


i 
All safety-appliance laws, character, Congressman HUMPHREY never neglected his own 
All eight-hour laws. State or district. In the House Mr HuMPHRI Y has had charge 
Right-hour law for women in the District of Columbia. of the legislation giving, among others, the following ap} 
Immigration bills. tions to our State: 7 

Law limiting hours of service for men on railroads. Puget Sound Navy } ard, $9,000,000 

Law prohibiting importation of convict-made goods. Fortifications on Puget Sound, $4,000,000 


Law creating the Bureau of Mines. | Public buildings, over $1,000,000. 
Law creating the Children’s Bureau. | Lake Washington Canal, $2,600,000. 
Law creating the Department of Labor. | Other river and harbor improvements (including Co 
Child-labor law for the District of Columbia. | and Snake Rivers), $20,000,000 . 
General child-labor law. | These are some of the needed appropriations that 
Law requiring material for the construction of the Panama | helped to secure for the State. 

Canal to be purchased in the United States. | Congressman HumpHrey has never hesitated to tak 


And many other laws similar to the ‘above. In fact, Mr. | tion on all great public questions and has not waited ~e 2 
Hvuspnrey has voted for all laws that have been of benefit to | Whether or not they were popular before doing so, Tn 


: a | words . IMPHR as been leader and not a follow 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their face. . | words, Mr. Humpnrey has been a leader and not a 
; : Z | Looking over his record to-day in the light of the present, there 
He voted for ee eee } are few that will contend that he has not been right on all 
ee, Se creat measures that haye come before Congress during erm 


Age pension law. 
Law increasing pension of widows. 
Indian veterans’ pension law. 


of service. 





Bill to pension widows and orphans of Spanish-American War | Congressman Husrprrey for several years has been pre 
veterans, what we now term “ preparedness,” and was one of the 

And for every other bill, public and private, that came before |} men in the country to advocate what all parties now dorse 
Congress to assist the soldiers, their widows, or their orphans. | upon this proposition. He is opposed to militarism and be 

THE FARMER. | lieves in preparedness only as an insurance of peace 

He voted for— the best means of preventing the awful horrors of l i] 

Rural credits. wants our country so prepared that no foreign soldi 

For good-roads bill. on our soil. 

For all acts to strengthen and extend the rural free delivery. For a decade he has been urging attleship sq 

For postal savings banks. | the Pacific strong enough to prot ww coast from 

Mr. HUMPHREY was one of the first men in Congress to adyo- | invasion. 
cate the postal savings bank law. He believes in an Amel ican me hant 

AMBNDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. make us commer ially independent, | | iS a 
measure of self-defense. 

He voted for these amendments to the Constitution: He believes the Panama Canal should be free to « 

For the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people. | jpat flies the American flag. 

For the income-tax amendment. He believes most emphatically in protection and 

For the equal-suffrage amendment. commission. , 

For the national prohibition amendment. He believes that American markets belong to the A 

REFORM MEASURES, producer ; that our work and wages should be given te \ 

He voted for— can labor. 

The Hepburn law, prohibiting rebates and discriminations }) In other words, he believes in America first 
the railroads. Mr. Humpurey believes that the Underws 

Law enlarging the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- | immediately repealed and that there will be no gre 
mission so as to give it power, among others, to fix rates, to tix | in our State until it is. As he himself has expressed 
through rates on rail and water lines, and tO compel terminal | lieves in “patriotism, preparedn t 


all 


connections and facilities. perify.” 
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Pension Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. RAUCH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or RepresenrTATIvEs. 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under ecnsideration the bill (H. R. 15775) making apprepriations 
for the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 

Mr. RAUCH. Mr. Chairman, the bill which I have presented 
to the House of Representatives is the pension appropriation 
bill. It appropriates $158,000,000 for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. 

This country owes a debt of gratitude to its soldiers that 
it can never adequately pay. They left the comforts, the pleas- 


ures, and the safety of home and assumed the hardships, the | 


trials, and the dangers of war to fight for the preservation of 
their country. While it is true that some of them did not see 
long service, at the time of their enlistment none of them could 
see the end. 

War is a terrible engine, and when once set in motion no one 
ean tell where it will stop. It is projected by human hands, 
but no sacrifice has been sufficient to satisfy it and no sorrow 
deep enough to touch it. It comes with the mighty sweep of an 
onrushing flood, leaving death and destruction in its path. It 
took from us the flower of our American citizenship, because 
the rank and file of the American soldiery always eame from 
the common people. Of them it has been truly said: 

They are our strength, and should be our pride. They are the ones 
who in times of peace produce the wealth of this country, and they are 
the ones who in times of war bare their breasts to a hostile fire in 
defense of the flag. 

Money can not compensate them for their suffering or their 
valor, but we can see to it that no one of the faithful and brave 
soldiers whose services contributed to the victory should ever 
suffer either for the necessaries or the comforts of life. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy of the United States with reference 
to pensions is a well-fixed and established poliey. Attempts to 
show that the Democratic Party has been unfriendly to pension 
legislation must fail upon an examination of the record. I ex- 
pect to print in the Congress1onaL ReEcorp a list of the pension 
laws that have been passed by Democratic Congresses. It was 
not my intention to do so if reference had not been made during 
the diseussion of this bill to various bills which have been passed 
increasing the rates of pension and enlarging the scope of our 
pension laws by either party when in power. 

Mr. DYER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAUCH. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman be able to state whether or 
not during this adminstration any such law has been enacted 
increasing pensions? 

Mr. RAUCH. I will be able to state, I will say in answer to 
the gentleman, that the most liberal pension law ever enacted 
in our Government was passed by a Democratic Congress. I 
will state—— 

Mr. DYER. When was that? 

Mr. RAUCH. That was the Sherwood bill. 

Mr. DYER. That was a Democratic House, a Republican Sen- 
ate, and a Republican President. I am speaking of since Presi- 
dent Wilson came into office that the Democratic Party has no 
right to lay claim in their platform about having been liberal to 
the old soldiers, or any soldiers, by passing any general legislu- 
tion on that subject whatever. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAUCH. Not just at present. 

Mr. LOBECK. Simply for a question. Did not a Demo- 
cratic House in the Sixty-second Congress pass the original 
Sherwood bill which was more liberal than the conference bill 
which came back from «2 Republican Senate? 

Mr. RAUCH. That is undoubtedly true. The bill which 
came back from a Republican Senate was not as liberal as the 
provisions of the House bill. It is the object of this bill, hew- 
ever, to approprinte money for the payment of pensions under 
existing law. The Committee on Invalid Pensions has juris- 
diction, as we all know, of bills which in their subject matter 
proceed to increase the rates or to enlarge the scope of our 
pension system. This bill appropriates $158,000,000 for the 


payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States, 
and $65,000 for the payment of fees and other expenses 
of examining surgeons. The appropriations for 1916 were 
$164,000,000 for the payment of pensions and $100,000 for the 
payment of fees and expenses of examining surgeons. The 
bill, therefore, represents a reduction in expenditure of 
$6,035,000 under that of last year. This reduction is in ac- 
cordance with the estimates and recommendations of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. There is no doubt in my mind, nor in 
the mind of the committee, but what the amount carried in this 
bill will be adequate for the payment of pensions under existing 
law. 

At this time I wish to refer to another feature of the bil! 
and that is a provision on page 2, as follows: 


And provided further, That all allowances made, or hereafter to le 
made, to medal of honor pensioners under the act of Congress ap 


proved April 27. 1916, shali be paid from the moneys appropriated for 


the payment of invalid and other pensions, and section 3 of the said act 
of April 27, 1916, is amended accordingly. 

I suppose this provision is subject to a point of order, but I 
do not think there is a disposition on the part of anyone to 
make it. On April 27, 1916, Congress passed an act creating an 
Army and Navy medal roll of honor. The men on this roll are 
paid a pension of $10 a month. According to the language of 
the act these pensions are to be paid by the Commissioner of 
Pensions in the Department of the Interior out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated. To have this law as it is requires that separate cer- 
tificates of these particular pensions be issued and that a 
separate roll be made up; that a separate aecount be kept and 
separate requisitions made by the commissioner, This provision, 
therefore, amends the act of April 27, 1916, so as to provide 
for the payment of these pensions out of this appropriation bill. 
The amount of money is not large. It amounts, I am told, to 
only about $12,000. This proposed change in the law has the 
recommendation and the approval ef the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and also of the chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, the bill coming from that committee, and having been 
considered by that committee before it was passed by the House. 
This amendment is intended to facilitate the work in the Bureau 
of Pensions, and I trust that no one will make a point of order 
against it. 

I wish also, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks a table showing the amount of money expended 
for pensions by the United States Government. It may be 
interesting to this House to know at this time that for the War 
of the Revolution the United States Government paid out $70.- 
000,000 in pensions, for the War of 1812 $45,972,895.76, for the 
Indian wars $13,315,227.19, for the War with Mexico $49.615,- 
948.68, fer the Civil War $4,614,643,267.43, the War with Spain 
and the Philippine insurrection $49,944,441.84, Regular Estab- 
lishment $35,472,408.77, unclassified $16,508,447.41. 

We are all in favor of our pension system. I know of no one 
who would abandon it. Criticisms have been made that here and 
there we find abuses. I submit that that would be true under any 
system that might be devised. It is impossible to always ascer- 
tain all the facts in each and every case. My experience wit!) 
the Bureau of Pensions has been that that bureau has at times 
maintained what I thought was an attitude of hostility toward 
the granting of pensions, but I have been met with the suggestion 
and the statement that, the bureau regarded it as its duty to 
safeguard the Treasury*against abuses’ which have existed ani! 
did exist, few in number, perhaps, but which have cause! 
criticisms of one kind and another to be made against it. One 
thing is true, no fit man in the United States whe is called upon 
to volunteer or to enlist in the service of his country can help 
but feel that the Government will take care of him and his in 
the event of misfortune coming to him as the result of his mili 
tary service. I believe it contributes largely—I will not say to 
the patriotism of our people—but FT believe it would contribute 


| to a great extent to the enlistments that we would have in the 


event we sheuld be confronted with a war of such magnitude 
as to make it necessary for us to call upon our citizenship tv 
volunteer. 

I will not pursue the discussion further at this time, as T ain 
very anxious to have this bill passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAUCH. 1 yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I see that the estimate for this 
appropriation bill last year was $166,500.000 and some odd, but 
we actually appropriated at that time, I believe, only $164,000,000. 

Mr. RAUCH. [I will say in reply that these reductions have 
been made as a result of subsequent estimates submitted by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, and the reductions are made possible 
by reason of the fact that the pensioners are now all very old 
and rapidly passing away. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. The fact is that they are dying | Democratic Congress placed the s eo 
at the rate of approximately 100 every day, is it not? the helpless applicant and the rap: Is Agent 

Mr. RAUCH. I think that is approximately correct Eleventh. Act of July 14, 1892, establishing an int 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. This year, I believe, the estimate | rate of pensions between $30 and S72 per month and 
was $160,000,000, and I understand you to state that this bill | rate at $50 for all who required frequent and | 
carries $158,000,000. hot regular und constant, personal aid and attention 

Mr. RAUCH. This bill carries $158,000,000 approximately Twelfth. Act of August 5, 1892, granting pensior \ 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. About $2,000,000 less than the | nurses and forbidding the ak nding a fee ( m 
estimate that was made only a few months ago? prosecuting this class of cases. This was a generous 

Mr. RAUCH. Yes. tion of the noble heroines who, i ng home and leve 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I will ask if this bill will not | hind, in self-sacrifice braved pestil shij 
annually decrease in about the same proportion, two or three | to the sick in the hospitals of the A 
million dollars a year, unless we do enact some other general Thirteenth. Act of Dec 
legislation ? | vested right. 

Mr. RAUCH. I think I can say to the gentleman that the bill, Here are some other conti itiol o lh 
according to the opinion of the Commissioner of Pensions, will | were either approved by a Democratic IP 
be reduced more rapidly in succeeding years than it has been in | Democratic House of Representatives 
the past. Fourteenth. Act of April 18, 1884, making 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. And the probability, you think, | person to falsely or fraudulently represent | 
will be that if no other general legislation is passed calling for | ofticer of the United States. 
additional money, the appropriation necessary a year from this Fifteenth. Act of March 19, 1SS6, increasing from SS $12 
time would fall down to $155,000,000, or less than that? | month the pensiens of 79,989 widows and dependents 01 

Mr. RAUCH. I think if there should be no additional pen- | at the time, as well as tens of thousands who have si! 
sion legislation the next pension appropriation would not carry | placed there. ‘These certificates were issued by a Det 
more than $152,000,000. } Commissioner of Pensions without any expense o l 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I notice that of the amount ap- | delay to those deserving beneficiaries. 
propriated at the last session of Congress, $164,000,100, I be- Sixteenth. Act of May 17, 1886, amending the rep 


lieve it was, there was about $500,000 of that unexpended? 
Mr. RAUCH. I think the gentleman is correct. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Is it not probable, then, that this 


War Department, which discriminated against a 
worthy class of soldiers, relieving thousands of 
veterans of the hardships werked by the restii 


$158,000,000 being appropriated by this bill may not all be nec- | against them based upon technical errors in the record 
; essary to pay the pensions, but some of it may lapse into the} Seventeenth. Act of August 4, 1SS6, increasing the pe 
; Treasury, as it did a year ago? 10,030 cripples—armiless and legless veterans, 
Mr. RAUCH. Of course, it is not the policy of the Commit- Eighteenth. Act of January 29, 1SS7, benefiting ab OOK) 
| 


tee on Appropriations to unnecessarily apprepriate money. But, 
on the other hand, it is the policy of the committee to give these | 
various departments of the Government a working balance 
when it is impossible for them to submit absolutely correct 


survivors and widows of the Mexican War. 
Nineteenth. Act of June 7, 1SSS, granting arrears to dows 
from the date of the death of the husband and providing that all 


United States officials euthorized to administer oaths should 
estimates as to what the expenditures will be for the next | administer all oaths required to be made in pension cases in 
. | . . , 
fiscal year. | the execution of vouchers for pensions free of charge l $ 

The following record shows that the insinuation that the 


. arrearage act benefited at once more than 200,000) soldir 
Democratic Party has not been friendly to the soldiers is abso- | widows. 


lutely without foundation. In fact, the laws resulting in the | 


Twentieth. Act of August 27, 1SSS, increasing pens 
sreatest benefit to them have been passed when the Democrats | esunt of deafness. 
were in power. A Democratic House passed— Twenty-first. Act of February 12,1889, granting an 
First. Act of August 15, 1876, providing for the issuance of | pensions from $72 to $100 per month to all persons who t bot] 
artificial limbs, or commutation therefor, to disabled soldiers 


hands in the service and tine of duty. 
fwenty-second. Act of March 1, 1SS9, relating to the 
of pensions to the widows or dependent heirs where mt 
to the issurance of the check the pensioner dies 
Twenty-third. Act of March 2, 1SS9, removin 
nical charges in the record and relieving a large and met 
class of soldiers. 


and seamen, and providing transportation for the purpose of 
having the same properly fitted. 

Second. Act of February 28, 1877, increasing the pension of 
those who lost both an arm and a leg. 

Third. Act of March 9, 1878, granting pensions on account of 


service in the War of 1812 and the Revolutionary War, requiring 


a service of but 14 instead of 60 days on the part of the sur- | Twenty-fourth. Act of March 2, 1895, whi 

vivors of the War of 1812, and granting pensions to widows re- | yates of $2 and S4 and fixed the lowest rate of pension at Se 

gardless of the date of marriage to soldiers of this war. It per month. : 

also granted pensions to widows of soldiers of the Revolution- |  Pwenty-tifth. The act of M: 1J, 1912, known as Shet | 

ary War on a service of 14 days. Former laws required a mar- | jaw” by which the present rates were fixed based upon | 

ve ee the treaty of peace in the case of widows of the age of soldier, sailor, or marine o1 the length of service 
ar 0 S12. | re ) im during the late Civil War. iis law car 
Fourth. Act of June 17, 1878, increasing to $72 per month ee eae ae eat aie very s an or 4 

the pensions of those who lost both hands, both feet, or the | Werenty-sixth The act of Mareh 4, 1913, amending t M 

sight of both eyes incident to the service. 11 1912. and providing automatic increases from date 
Fifth. Act of March 3, 1879, increasing to $37.50 all pensions of. pension rs on the roll without further formal 

on account of amputation at the hip joint. This sum was after- | therefor. 

wards increased to $45 per month by a Democratic House. | Tenty-seventh. Act of February 19. 1913 
Sixth. Acts of January 25 and March 3, 1879, granting arrears crease to Indian war survivors from $8 to $20 pr 

of pensions from the date of discharge, generous measures which Twentv-eighth. An act which passed the H 

benefited more than 225,000 pensioners at once and caused the 1916, known as Key bill, providir ¢ pension fol 

annual pension rate to leap from $33,780,526.19 to $57,240.540.14. orphans for soldiers. sailors, or mat e ho served « 

The Republican Party had control of both Houses of Congress for | jate Spanish War and Philippine I SAL 

more than 10 years after the close of the war, but passed no legis- | ¢gyse of death. This is the third Democratic Hou 

lation of this character. | sentatives which has passed t! It ] neve 
Seventh. Act of June 21, 1879, abolishing biennial medical ex- | yote in the Senate. It is now on the Senate lendar ¥ 

aminations and providing that in no ease shall a pension be with- | ¢ellent prospects of becoming a law at an early date 

drawn or reduced except upon notice to the pensioner and a hear- | = Twentvy-ninth. February 16, 1916, the House of R 

ing upon sworn testimony. | tives passed the Keating bill, wl 1 provides a pr 


Eighth. Act of June 16, 1SS0, giving $72 per month to all 


per month for surviving soldiers, sailors, or 
those who became totally helpless from any cause incident to the | per month for their widows, with $2 additional o1 
service, | each minor child, who served 30 days during Indi: 
Ninth. Act of February 26, 1881, for the protection of pension- | from 1865 to 1891. This bill w passed by the | 
ers in the Soldiers’ Home. |} Senate May 9, 1916, with certa mendment 


_ Tenth. Act of July 4, 1884, which established the proper rela- 
tions which should exist between attorneys and clients and fixed Thirtieth. June 19, 1916, t] 
by law the fees to be allowed in pension cases. By this act a! what i the Asl 


is known as ‘ hh 
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$20 per month for every widow of a soldier, sailor, or marine 
who served during the late Civil War or during the late Mexican 
War, who was his wife during any portion of his service, and 
who is entitled to pension under any existing law, or the widow 
of any soldier, sailor, or marine who is entitled to pension under 
any existing law, who is now 70 years of age or shall hereafter 
become 70 years of age; also that any widow whose name has 








been dropped from the roll by reason of remarriage and whose 
second marriage has been dissolved without fault on her part 
shall be entitled to have her name restored to the roll at the 
rate of $12 per month; and further providing that marriage 
subsequent to June 27, 1890, and prior to June .27, 1905, 
shall give title to Civil War widows under the act 
of April 19, 1908. This bill is now on Senate Calen- 
dar and has been amended to the effect that instead of 
June 27, 1905, marriage prior to the date of approval of this act 
shall give title under the act of April 19, 1908, thus moving up 
the bar of June 27, 1890, 26 years. The bill was further 


amended so that widows who had remarried and whose second 
marriage had been dissolved without fault upon their part 
should now have title if at the date of the death of their first 
husband they would have had title under any law that now ex- 
it will be seen from the foregoing résumé of the Federal 
pension acts that the most rapid strides and liberal legislation 
for soldiers, sailors, or marines, their widows, minors, and other 
dependent relatives have been provided for by legislation at the 
hands of the Democratic 


ists. 








arty. 
PENSIONERS BY STATES AND FORIEGN COUNTRIRS, 

Pensioners and amounts paid, arranged by States, insular possessions, 
Canal Zone. and foreign countrics, during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915, 

i a ‘siete caselied IN errr etesrsey 

| Number. | Amount. 

a Seana hove —s wibitbbisatan beatin 

STATE OR TERRITORY. 

DRA. . ..o»s asnansansonsnetbaneanes>eebeeanealnees 2,949 $652, 706. 23 

PA cn diunksuuwnbiinancvhbpababdtetnanbiehsadtiwere une 7 16, 243. 82 

DORE. . cmiinucncndecoddbestesiasdsskésdime cawedsbounine 817 180, 791. 61 

ATEANGBS .....cocccccasccoceonnes coescosecescesccassscsees 8, 040 1, 779, 647. 63 

SII,'- sn o0cceanasenncus eLineanhaaniee aed 26, 441 | 5, 852, 416. 37 

Colorado. ........ etalet beowhadsibesccsbaedebesgnauethonseee 7, 347 1, 626, 280. 65 

CUOCUIRE 6 bikin ows cine céddecctubtussbsddecdunnedsaseanine | 9,132 | 2,021, 195.34 

IID... 1:0: sinssaintieaic in geanaths ht nitgiaitaies tetiialiemean aibiineniaeati 2,374 525, 498. 13 

ES aE... caccenseescaseuhSheenamnenacanien 8, 203 1, 815, 721. 57 

Pb vdwnoebeusgseuneahestweeseceapeaheaeenseeseeeeee 4,642 1, 027, 368. 89 

PIO. nccmamitan eansiititiihiiceieomiaikabanpeninbie eutiiles | 2,734 605, 240. 52 

IEDs cassie ings iehecednasbinn a ulneiikatnetebdaiie aia aie aad a 2, 049 453, 561. 21 

I i eters sai ehcs hela eaten sie eee | 515542 | 11, 4097 082. 92 

Ns a hicndnn ch chowiedsuacideonessetbegavabnatebebeaes | 45,613 ; 10,096,919. 78 

RRs ¢annnetinenestadaneiie tarts ated ar Senaswesess 25,397 | 5,621, 416. 89 

NN ic cubimetesikehnnwawinsidiil a nasa ‘ 29, 562 6, 543, 877. 69 

mUIIIINOSINCII 1 iiss i botbelighh eomieain tb aredeaceein: aed icieain a aaa ane 19, 491 4, 313, 804. 54 

PNNRG «cc wsictroubddntladoeaeh wot ob doseveesosocdseses 4,902 1, 085, 593. 49 

I i niipciais nite nt tesinla alii tb sheds oars ecvcveonnese « 13,018 2, 881, 484. 94 

BN III. sun 0 <n: 0.5 doeniassaeninlaeiaeisgeteaiaimntibeiaatdameadael 11,355 2,513, 352. 00 

SE IIIIUN 002 nedicnntcenheohsimure caehaninans eeuceasses 31,143 6, $93, 418. 56 

I ccdaucwaines iSeduwbemsineddcatesteviecewacebud 31,302 6, 928, 648. 67 

IU. irtnqannsnatiirs tien elinabadabenteanbdebiis shcenmsee 11,596 | 2,566, 734.55 

DE vccstthahusotennbeedbeninan ahh sausth tie neaeeael 3, 660 810, OS1. 42 

PIS. ski dntaaeaakndnah doses oaneme oanagctesooeen 36,031 | 7,975, 940. 97 

Niacin ca déhns ccnddésesectdbesdecnssneteiestbuessebesee 2,158 | 477, 610. 51 

Nebraska. ....... > chdnnasdsesemement eeveveccceccenecce cose 13,113 2, 902, 368. 85 

Nevada... ‘ 364 80, 585. 22 

New Hampshire 5, 988 1, 325, 453. 54 

New Jersey. 18,813 | 4,164,685. 43 

REE DERI ain, cn dcnnsnidcibiiitendiiieitaliaudedamekiall 1, 73h | 383, 101. OL 

New York... 62, 303 13, 791, 017. 65 

North Carolina 3,315 | 733, 714. 37 

DOME NON ai + nti ten oébindascnctigelants dunce dhnkancas neal 2, 675 | 592, 161. 08 

FE iianin cine «tae o cninnansh wither <qiasamedubingmielaabeaniicel 70,768 | 15,666,677. 11 

a ae i laesiidibieeal aaeint aia saree 10,404 | 2,302,825. 21 

ND .dctnacun seabudanesuneesletdanseensteseekdanendeds 7,119 1, 575, 650. 56 

SINE 05 we hentidiccn Sicilia Dakchttha wack ila cade andgnke 69,011 15,275, 745. 00 

SII, cninenctickwcquaebenegedssiatetbihh ees eghdine otal 4,092 905, 645. 72 

EE a nic pani h0sesnnssucesumanknsanmane ease 1,547 342,385. 98 

OIE SPRINO 6 03 0 us wacinns ccd dn cncdhechob Gpenseenebense’ } 4,922] 1,089,390.75 

GRUNER sinictnisihncondbennindadehoshihabieiahcadanee | 15,477| 3,425,758. 39 

ERERE .. onnanun G> angpn diinwsh aba yenieaneieaammameel 7,670 | 1,697,584. 69 

STEN) nn-0ne.neciteti bens eueniebnane ana pinnae 937 207, 372. 41 

ND 605.0560 se cide pendetedsccuasbentas catenasescast 5,970 1,321, 445. 32 

Iso. nncctin c cendecntinbestntss qelbekdiecagensnibe «an 7,950 1, 759, 606. 55 

ID sis cnamernindinnn ie te tid teen tediigsenieianddadiimes 9,075 2,008, 748. 73 

a... AT Beato we | 9.693 | 2° 145,450.02 

PEROGIIED -«'..s% chamankahodabeek pwatvéaetdbsedadbbaduakat 18,053 3,995, 768. 81 

SO PONG i < « dnnicckne<tbblitsisesss lecidabiadadebandn | 766 | 169, 610. 80 

Total . ooé oemnebeene shen, Sueneunenne caccees 743,327 | 164, 537,494. 15 

( Wie cissactiaeidihetille Wietalaadabatal ening i; 240.00 

NSULAR PO NS . | Pon ae 

Guam 7 pe denenaecennenenees cheneeseeneesesan age 2 54.00 

Hawaii. ob = obddnvaceksatebesesneabsuunbedsububenanc’ 89. 

Basin wns 0. ccnctevidanses pcanccsébeveasisbeechéstes 

ian <t qnitinnei osennenianenetene thee <b eusecaceess 
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Pensioners and amounts paid, arra yoda by 









































ee al — 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—continuel j 
EOE i. ss 5 iclnndawieeacunmiesedeutetcapetonved 22 20, 400. 1 
RROD a «denies ccaesinmabtiniGneeipamanapme dahes ual 5 1,374.16 
TIN. onc anunnmemiiel eeececae encbgecorcennentacsesee 3 720. 09 
NL = ods kaduclauakareahesscagecoeswpibchanaweaaueted 2} 330.09 
PN 50k cncccund edabdaedaidhsabinetmdacmennmenkh sinus 17 4,624.32 
NL... « cvcueneasWoncaducwercunsreasd kehawaabenatecuad 7 1,008. 14 
aria ae ae bannesns ae aiimnna aaind 1 360. 09 
I. akaseuencn Subscene pede scacusdreeeseeannenanedan s| 1,344.25 
ne ONE INO a5 ik nce cobain’ tdbub oceaineeees 9 2, 142. 37 
Bulgaria..... dnticinw tained tickaiilticniies tetiedancmamaaeipantagti 1 144.09 
DE hin cus. cehenekecemaseahe ets densehneeeehinenhsehe 2, 421 483, 120.85 
Cape de Verde Islands...........0seseceees eens ee sceceeeee 1 06.99 
TS tas, Sits 1 Bs tks aks sealw ad bagee cadena ni | 3,006.2 
ae atinianatniah eae deghatipine shkence 16 | 2,906.0 
I ain a iat no cnc en Aaah eed died oii ninaa aan e 1 144.09 
I REND Sn wc dctcdccwccecetedeescosesscacecscceteces 1} 120. 09 
SIE. wt idescosnabsdeeeeecbebdbecbadiad aneuwesnens 3 768. 0) 
SDs. dtintan2 = Gcninisc dete guciints setken > seanhiees apes iaidentienn 42 8, 784.05 
CED SUS XUIEED, . co czncuccducksanennenssasasennaennass 1 144. 09 
MN 2. 0< 3005. cc cds niacueceuasuseeeiacpuascesibeasuee 46 | 9, 360. 62 
Dominican Republic. . .........cccccccsonececaccccdenesese 2 348.00 
EPERRCL Wy GN Ea onc cnnae> dnqedebanedeneasensnenasesd 3 708. 00 
England 20 $8, 206. 48 
INU osu cook Sabcunbibcccavacnsacustuasdadskseoawcesese 1 144.00 
Finland S 1, 620. 50 
fieucundes 63 | 14,331. 54 
127 | 85,314. 85 
10 | 1, 368.19 
GeO... o.scecesicescéas besndaber cas onccnsacasecce eae 3} 708. 00 
PE. nasndnneoe sonnet cane heen encccesoaceoecess 5 1,554. 21 
PUN ncocsancencaaanacehaxiscenses ehedeakéeeoonnnnaee 2 375. 00 
DMs son wnkacccccthsaduncdsdsbdonvascucsatnbennceeacsesene 10 1, 788. 46 
IN wn nikeemenink Sh 387 80, 795. 94 
BG Ons scene cennui 13 | 2,622. 88 
Italy 54 14, 054. 6t 
Japan a4 6, 600. 12 
DEE, ..c0nsanesedse6uesekuateusecethesothabees 6 1, 296. 54 
LUxeMbourg .......-cacces at cdi dingitedinn die’ ovivenned 4 756. 09 
Mal 1 144.00 
Mexico 53 9,978. 75 
Morocco i 144.09 
pS See eae 9 1, 452. 17 
Newfoundland...... qeocane ceancccccaccecccs aacccenccanes 5 876. 48 
New Zealand .........0- Osseo ceeuececcosscesscocecececece 17 3, 624. 91 
NONONTR 5 « oGtinhoaggncdatetackgnda abeldebsiadhsedéanccen oe 2 324. 00 
| eae ee cnt cKthtntAsshs Seemenetenesnedd il 13, 577. 82 
PONG nc cc wsvacscqccasasaccsenecsqceqqescococseccesecens 3 588 00 
ih akinn’s cdbdabbanbwaedsn « ‘Sieanedaue w@ y 1, 584. 24 
Portugal....... ea leibinatiel paennis <eeekaiale 4 792. 00 
TRREROEEE.,. 2.000cnnnes cencend:acensces nine 1 144.00 
ussia..... guaengaccccunssadensesodseenesungescocagesusete 12 1, 992. 81 
Samoa....... smabiow ekivks cheeebtnttepebactakes cdteesban kas 1 96. 00 
ME nics <ccceesscsqeaan ecccecccoascesccsese eadccce i] 14, 186. 16 
ee cna nacieienatiaasanminese «dill eee a cele aoned 1 204.0) 
Seychelles Islands ..............- ib anghed cine peuacssvesned 1 144.00 
Sich dn w ccecddeceeveneser esdéssostcses enccsncses dcodecece 1 180. 00 
OU ABNOR « «.<o:n 40 ote nh enttncessnsresbneticeckdatenestes 12 2, 772. 74 
MR. 5066+ cnuudacspsadvagnocnlaaskdus Seusniieombaaaned 5 1,092. 51 
Rinse capccscsgeucuntundesam ehoesevanverecesooinc 1 144.09 
Sweden ...... 76 15, 140. 88 
Switzerland.... 7 14,874.72 
Tasmania..... ‘ que 4 ate ga esinea i 276. 00 
Tonga Islands............ wahnwe ed ane cbGans agebwce senenen 1 216. 00 
| pbisktmind 3 thgwewacdddvsveedecedsacaee 2 372.00 
SEE OD Tso cndmromgns + nhin whens bockbbedtes 4asndatad« 12 2,052. 10 
EET Th STOO . « wnongones<accumes ches spaeeneen Sinden 2 330. 00 
2 604.00 
1 144.00 
<0 5, 886. OS 
4,660 945, 220, 19 
SUMMARY. 
Pensioner:. Paymen!s 
Pensioners residing in States and Territories and pay- 
ments to them.......-. rinks cpa sees Seana wenn ounce Sil 143,327 | $164, 537, 494. 15 
Pensioners residing in imsular possessions and Canal ee 
Zone and payments to them..........-........-++--- 160 © 5, 551. 80 
Pensioners residing in ‘oreign countries and payment; 
RO so in Fb R eda decuvcsves cceuaacbtasdudencndod 4, 660 £45, 220. 19 
ON 6a cheb ennetbabeinied site sbesdeaidh eamiinmat > amid éanet 165, 518, 266. 14 








CIVIL WAR SURVIVORS, 
The following shows the loss and percentage of loss to tlie 

pension roll by death of Civil War soldier pensioners from the 

year 1911 to 1915, inclusive: 

Losses to pension roll, 1911 to 1915. 








On roliat Loss by > aga 
beginning o! | death during | ! — 
year year 
saa — 
£62, 615 25,243 62 
£20; 884 33, 981 6.3 
497) 263 £6, 064 3 
462; 379 337 639 2. 
<96, 370 33; 255 g.4 
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rOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PENSIONS. Senator from North Carolin: M Crary . 
Amounts paid by the Government in pensions to soldiers, lowing language: 
sailors, and marines, their widows, minor children, and depend- Mr. SruMons. Mr. Presideat @ 
ent relatives, on account of military and naval service since the | the Democrati: oxtr 2 
foundation of the Republic: pinkie Pligg Doane gg neler Raa 
War of the Revolution (estimated) —-.--.-------- $70, 000, 000. 00 | ask the Senator if, as t ( 
War of 1812 (service pension) —~.-..--.-..~---~-~ 45, 972. 895. 76 | is not tht only Republi * that cor 
Indian wars (service pension ) ._......................... 13, 315, 227. 19 | reporting this bill in th h Ww 
War with Mexico (service pence) sriadinbinaieaanbnibdicmbediai 49. 618, 948. 68 Mr. Kenyon. I thir nk no 
Be ile tier eest chetintndtete abit anvenne-eenapenaneneiciabenennpaimmenas 4, 614, 643, 267. 43 Mr. SIMMONS rhe I _ he Senat if t t 
War with Spain and Philippine insurrection_______ 49, 944, 441. 84 Mr. Kenyon. The Sen ator from Illinois [Mr. SHrerMaN 
UNNI circa ke apcioctnentsns ioerni.<sbnciinabeiomssinge 35, 472, 408. 77 Mr. Simmons. The enato from Illinois, I ¢1 
i icetitith onstieapgeitheeniedhchmcarperteenciitatieaiimnaining 16, 508, 447. 41 | of the provisions of the bill 
maak paints Mr. Kenyon. He voted against [ 
NN ial il castle eb taeda ees talli eines 4, 895, 475, 637. O& | he signed the minority report 
, : x Mr. SIMMONS. He voted against some of 
The following table, also compiled from the annual reports of Mr. Kenyon. He signed the min y 
the Commissioner of Pensions, shows the number of pensioners | | Mt. Stumons. Tht Senator from Illinois voted 
: . . $ eRe a a os new items o 1e l, bu do not understand t tk : 
on the roll, the annual value of pensions, the disbursements OD | [ilinois, or any other Repablican Sena: , of 
account of pensions, the number of original applications filed, | against the bill as a whole. 
and the number of original claims allowed each fiscal year from | _ Mr. Kenyon. I will say that, in my judgment , 
1879 to 1915, inclusive: matter, the Senator from Illmois voted against reportin 
St9 TO Lylo, INCIUSIVE . it was reported; but I am not absolutely certain as to that. 
meaT> aaa Se a ao " Mr. Reep. Mr. President 
y . Mr. Kenyon. I yield to the Senator from Missouri 
| Number . amante!. otal num-| Total num- Mr. Re ink vs > @ little Heht he . 
of pen- | Annual value Disbursements} , | Mr. Reep. I think I can throw a little light on th { 


er ofappli-/berofclaims | genator 


Fiscal year. cations filed,| allowed, 


on account of 





] - lli s 1e vote or ; very appl 
sionerson| of pensions. from Illinois { think he voted in fav f every aj 















































yensions : ee tion for his State, but was very economical as to other States. 
nr original. | original. Mr. Kenyon. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Illi 
os anaemia ma a | not | the statement = has just been made by the Senat 
Missouri; it is a very unfair statement; for the Senator from M 
1879......... ve-{ 242,755 | $25, 493, 742. 15 | $33, 664, 428. 92 57, 118 31,346 |} as I remember, was seldom present at committee meetin ul 
. = 25, 917, 906. 60 56, 689, 229. 08 141, 466 19,545 | Senator from Illinois claimed the right to file a minority report na 
268, 830 | 28, 769, 967. 46 50, 553, 405.35 31, 116 27,394 | said that he objected to many items in the bill. I think the 
285, 697 29, 341, 101. 62 54, 313, 172. 05 40, 939 27,664 | from Missouri is not fair in bis statement. 
é 308,058 | 32,245, 192. 43 60, 427, 573. 81 48, 776 38, 162 Mr. Reep. I think the Senator from Iowa did not unde nd 
i 34, 456, 600.35} 57,912, 387.47 41,7385 34,192 | or he would not say I am unfair. I say, as I understood 1 tt i 
‘ 38, 990, 985. 28 65, 171, 937. 12 40,918 35,767 | of the Senator from Illinois, he voted in favor of all appropt n 
i 44, 708,027.44 | 64,091, 142. 90 49, 895 40,857 | for his own State. but when it got to other States he was econo 
: 52, 824, 641.22 | 73, 752, 997. 08 72, 465 55, 194 Mr. Kenyon. I will say this about the Senator from Llir 
: 56, 707, 220.92 | 78, 950, 501. 67 75, 726 60, 252 Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer that 
64, 246, 552.36 | 88,842, 720. 58 81, 220 51,921 Mr. Kenyon. That the Senator from Illinois 
72, 052, 143. 49 | 106, 094, 250. 39 105, 044 66, 637 Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me? 
89, 247, 200. 20 | 117,312, 690. 50 606, 941 156, 486 Mr. Kenyon I will yield. 
116, 879, 867. 24 | 139,394, 147. 11 246, 633 224, 047 Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer the statement made by tl 
012 130, 510, 179.34 | 156, 906, 637. 94 119, 361 121,630 | Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] in due time, when [I ha more 
L804... ccccee 969, 544 | 130, 120, 863.00 | 139, 986, 726.17 57, 141 39,085 | leisure, and when I can do so under the rules as the} night 
1895... esses eee 970, S24 | 130, 048, 365.00 | 139, 807, 788. 78 45, 361 39,185 | administered here without taking the Senator from Iowa 
1896 cece coccoss 970, 678 129, 485, 587.00 | 138, 215, 174. 98 42,244 40, 374 The cutting off of the appropriations for my own Sta will ) 
1897....2.20000- 976, O14 | 129, 795, 423. 00 | 139, 949, 717. 35 50, 585 50,101 | deter me in the least from criticizing or voting against any of 
Ee 993, 714 130, 968, 465. 00 144, 651, 879. 89 48, 732 52,648 | items of this bill, should I deem it proper to do so when I get th 
1899 991, 519 | 131,617, 961.00 | 138, 355, 052. 95 53, 881 37,077 | opportunity. If the penalty for such criticism is to be the cuttin 
1900 993, 529 | 131, 534, 544.00 | 138, 462, 130. 65 51, 964 40,645 | off of appropriations from this bill that may affect my own Stat } 
1901 997,735 | 131, 568, 216.00 | 138, 531, 483. 84 58, 373 14,868 | will challenge the Senators to cut them off at their pleasur nd 
1902... 999, 446 | 132, 152, 800.00 | 137, 504, 267.99 47, 965 40,173 | will take the consequences. 
1903... 996, 545 | 133, 029, 090.00 | 137, 759, 653. 71 62, 325 40, 136 Mr. Kenyon. I hope the Senator from Missouri will nh 
1904 994, 762 | 134, 130, 203.00 | 141,093, 571. 00 55, 794 44,296 | challenge. __ ’ 
. 1905 998, 441 136, 745, 295. 00 141, 142, 861. 33 52, $41 50, 027 Mr SHERMAN That possesses no terror whateve! r th ~ 
1906... 085, O71 | 136, 237, 740.00 | 130, 000, 258. 25 37, 212 34,974 | from Illinois; and I refuse to be punished or afflicted in ¢ 
1907 967,371 | 140, 850, 880.60 | 138, 155, 412. 46 43, 619 29, 945 Mr. Reep. Mr. President, no one has made the slight 
1908 951, 687 | 150, 495, 701.00 | 153,093, 086.27] 46,619] 37,601 | that ‘anything could at all imperil the courageous’ attitude 
1909...02++-0000 ie coo ies oem tones oy wee 45, yon Senator from Illinois. I did not charge that the Senator from | 
1910 921, O83 158, 332, 391. 2 159, 974, 056. 08 31, 777 28, 027 was not economical with reference to appropriations for other Stat: 
1911 892, 098 | 154, 834, 237.80 | 157,325, 160.35 30, 601 25, 519 but I failed to notice him practicing any parti : seieel 
1912 860, 294 | 151, 558, 141. 40 | 152, 986, 105. 22 27, 692 Sci © coos Gc Ge Geace af Waaadie Saet teal ft aoie % teeoe 
ims. ae 171,400, 784.82 | B74, 174, 608. 8 27, 856 - 19,846 | high courage and magnificent patri ah the Genakie team. 4 
¢ 785, 66, 449, 333. 172, 417, 546.2 33, 869 19, 287 andl hia -te talon an-eolindl around when iden Des ot 
1915. ...22..-22.| 748,147 | 161, 172, 441. 78 | 165, 518, 266. 14 28, 110 eee oe ee ee ek eed nee ee ae ae 
6 a tt ——_-————. | Move to reduce an Illinois appropriatior 
! Does not include 72 pensioners, class, ‘‘ Brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters” Mr. Kenyon. Mr. President, the Senat 
under *‘ceneral law,”’ formeriy carried on the New York agency roll. Mr. Simmons. Mr. President 
Mr. Kenyon. Just a moment Che Senator from ols a 
— committee that the State of Illinois b ermit lt pend 
of its own money. That is all the Senator from [li 
River and Harbor Appropriations. committee. I suppose that remarks of the kind a 
be made about men who express their nvictior out 
we seem to me very unfair to the Senat: om I)line 
. IDOE Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, I, ot ur do 
5 PEEC H the controversy as to how the Sena re Illinois yted 
OF do not remember as to that. I w howeve ler t 
+ TAT . that the Senator from lowa as the D Re 
y lf a : > T Committee on Commerce who voted inst 
Hi ON " LA W REN C E Y ss SH K R M A N a | thought the Senator from Illinois voted again 
. | were put on the bill, as some De mocrati 
OF ILLINOIS, | probably did; but there are eight Repub! 
. a e ‘ if the Senator from Illinois j d the Set 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNrTED Srares, | saninat the bil, they are the onty two Rex 
. | did pursue that cours I think t 
Thursday, May 11, and Friday, May 12 (legislative day of | 2pproval of all the members of t tt 
Tuesday, May 9), 1916. ae 2 ana aie aioe el 
The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12193) making | — 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- - TEeEWwWITIS . pocident i 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, f1 aes = Mi =. : ; 
om nois, my colleague? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the rules 
which govern the Commerce Committee ordinarily would keep 
the curtain of secrecy on the transactions of that committee, 
but our capable and kindly chairman of the committee has re- 
moved that obstruction; and, for myself, I very cordially join 
with him in doing so. If any objection should therefore be raised 
to divulging what has occurred in the committee, it must not 
be charged to the chairman or to myself nor to the watchful 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who preceded me. 

With this preliminary observation, I read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 9, 1916, on pages 8680 and 8681. The 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. Preside L ce 
responsibility for the conse 
bill of provisions concerni 
nois; and if there be any « 
tions should not fall 
equally upon me. I «dé 
will not state from the 1 
money to be drawn from tf] ‘ 
ment, but a mere permissic the } ! f 
ment for the State of Ili ' 
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waterway of the State that cooperates with the Federal Govern- 


ment, without extracting money from the Federal Treasury. } 


Mr. SHERMAN. §$ Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEWIS. Such is the exact statement of the item, is it 
not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The statement is true, Mr. President. There 
are—and 1 shall get to that in due season—some items which 
relute to Lake Michigan, the Calumet River, and certain im- 
provements in the harbor of Chicago, for the breakwater, for 
certain improvements along the lake shore; but those are mat- 
ters that do not particularly belong to the State of Illinois, any 
more than the million-dollar appropriation for the Passes of the 


Delta of the Mississippi River is local to the State of Louisiana | 


or local to the State of Arkansas. Although the Mississippi 
River washes the. shores of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Illinois, 
the expenditures are not local in their character. 

The only expenditure local in character for any of these im- 
provements would be that item referred to by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], calling for an ex- 
penditure by the State of its own funds, not one dollar of which, 
either in the way of appropriations, bond issues, surveys, or any 
expense of administration, will be drawn from the United 
States Treasury. It is a matter that will fall wholly upon the 
taxpayers of that State. 

The 65-mile link that is sought to be improved and connected 
with the waterway system of the Mississippi Valley will, when 
completed at the expense of the State, be added as a part of a 
great waterway system. The Erie Canal, the Great Lakes, the 
Sanitary district channel, 27.15 miles in length, the 65 miles 
proposed to be improved, together with the ‘mprovement of the 
Illinois River to its mouth, where it empties into the Missis- 
sippi, will form a waterway that will join the Hudson River 
with the Gulf of Mexico via the Mississippi River. This 65 
miles is to be paid for entirely by the State. That is the only 
amendment which the Senator from Illinois in the committee 
offered to the bill, and the committee had the fairness and the 
courtesy, especially through its chairman, to adopt the amend- 
ment. 
printed. 

So far as the other items are concerned, I will get to them in 
due time. Concerning none of them, I apprehend, did either my 
colleague or myself appear before the committee either in the 
House or in the Senate and make any request. The various 
{nterests concerned, the navigation interests on the Great Lakes, 
the manufacturing interests of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
transportation interests may have been before the committee. 
Of that I do not know, as I have not read the proceedings pub- 
lished by the House committee having charge of this bill. So 
it is possible that some of our constituents may have been 
before the committee or may have interviewed Representatives 
or Senators. I do not know as to that, nor do I regard it as 
reprehensible if they did. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I must say that my colleague is 
in no wise responsible for the appearances I did make from 
time to time before administrative bodies, such as the Engi- 
neers, seeking recommendation to the committee on behalf of 
these different projects. My colleague is absolutely innocent, 
if there is any offense in the matter one way or the other, and 
I am altogether responsible, and he is accurate absolutely in 


his statements that he in no wise participated in presenting 


them before the committee. 
responsibility attaches. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I thank my colleague for the statement 
which I know to be correct. 

The first of those items, Mr. President, is for the harbor at 
Waukegan, which is on the west shore of Lake Michigan, the 
item involving an expenditure of $16,000. The Government has 
built near this point a naval training school, at which there are 
a number of students in constant attendance. The other items 
are: 


I am wholly responsible, if any 


Ilarbor at Chicago, Ill.: Continuing improvement, by the construc- 
tion of a breakwater to form an outer harbor, $714,300. 

iitarbor at Calumet, Tll.: For maintenance, $25,000, 

Chicago River, IL: For maintenance, $30,000, 

Calumet River, Illinois and Indiana: For maintenance, $20,000: 


Provided, That the upper limit of said project shall be at the inter- 


section of the Grand Calumet River and the Indiana Harbor Canal. 


Illinois River, lil.: Continuing improvement and fer maintenance 


below Copperas Creek, $55,000, 


‘There are two locks, one at Copperas Creek and one at | 
Henry, in this river, both of which are maintained by the State, 
as well as having been built almost entirely by the State. My 
recollection is, that the Copperas lock on the Illinois River was 
in part paid for many years ago by an appropriation from the 
Below the Copperas Creek locks there are two 
locks at Lagrange and Kampsville, before it empties into the 


Government. 


It was done accordingly, and it is found in the bill as 
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Mississippi River. Those are the locks for the improven: 
and maintenance of which this $55,000 item is allowed. 

For my part, Mr. President, if any Senator sees fit to criticiz: 
those items or sees fit to move to strike them out, one of then 
; Some of them, or all of them, IT shall not criticize the Senator 
| for doing so, nor will I burst the vials of my wrath and empt 
|} my sarcasm upon his devoted head if he does so and leay 
every item for his own State intact. T am perfectly willing s: 
far as it affects the junior Senator from Tllinois if the Senat 
wishes to move to strike them out, some of them or all of them 
| I will vote against such a motion, as L have a right to do if | 
| wish; but if every one of them were struck out Mr. President 
| amounting in the aggregate to $855,300—if they were struck out 
j entirely and the improvements or maintenance should suffer 
accordingly and the interests concerned, my colleague and my- 
| self could well afford to suffer whatever the result would be for 
| the purpose of the greater good, if only the Senate would follow 
the precedent thereby made and strike out other items, so thai 
millions might be saved from waste for the few thousands that 
would be stricken out. 

The Senator from Missouri |Mr. Reep] had the kindness to 
suggest that I voted in favor of every appropriation from my 
own State, but became afflicted with economy when voting on 
other States, and that I practiced no economy when it came to 
Illinois, This tacit admission that he has a vulnerable spot 
somewhere in his own State does not lead him to attack the 
Illinois items. He rather attacks the motions of those who op 
pose the waste in this bill. It is unavailing to argue with those 
who can not or will not discriminate between the useful and the 
useless. I had no part whatever in placing the Illinois items 
in the bill; they are there pursuant to recommendations of the 
Board of Engineers. Some of those which the Senator from 
Missouri is defending are in the bill after being rejected by the 
Board of Engineers. The Senator is at liberty to move to strike 

; out any item he does not approve. I shall continue to oppose 
much of this bill, although it may excite the unfavorable com- 

| ment of the Senator. 

| Then, continuing after the item last read, there has been 

added at my request the fellowing, which is the amendment I 

referred to a moment ago: 

And the improvement of navigation of the Illinois River, authorized 
by an act of the Illinois General Assembly providing fer an ex 

| penditure of $5,000,000 therefor by the State of Illinois. be and is 
aereby authorized in accordance with said act. 

| Now, I wish, following the amendment which I have read, to 
add the act to which it refers, with some comment which I de 
sire to make. This act was approved, as I remember, on the 

18th day of June, 1915. 

It was the culmination of a long agitation which began mai) 
years ago—about the time, likely, that the sanitary district 01 
Chicago first cut through the limestone bench that separates 

the headwaters of the Illinois River from Lake Michigan. 

At some remote age, geologists tell us, the waters of Lak 
Michigan and the Great Lakes generally had their outlet dow: 
the Illinois Valley into the Mississippi. Through some chance: 
resulting from a gradual recession of the waters or a con 
vulsion of nature, the exit of the waters was changed in anotii 
direction, and they found their way through the Niagara Riven 
The cuts that have been made in the limestone, the geologic: 
sections that are exhibited, furnish strong circumstantial evi 
dence of that condition. 

So the sanitary district engineers, in the blue prints and plan 
that were made, and borings, finally got the levels, and con 
structed a ditch that joins Lake Michigan with the headwaters 
of the Illinois. A permit was obtained from the War Depart 
ment, in proper season, for the diversion of a part of the waters 
of Lake Michigan through this artificial channel, using i' 
primarily as a sanitary measure for the disposition of the 
sewage from the city of Chicago. A great deal of litigation 
resulted from it. A final decision was had in the Supreme 

| Covet here some years ago, in a case to which the State o' 

Missouri was really a party, and the State of Illinois a party 
| defendant, in an application on which an original hearing wa- 

had in the Federal Supreme Court and commissioners were a)) 

pointed to take evidence in what the court held was in substanc: 
| a controversy between two States. The validity of that legis 
| lation under which the channel was dug was upheld. 
| About the time it began there was an agitation to make this 
| a part of the connecting link between the Great Lakes and thu 
| Gulf; so a considerable campaign was carried on for some years. 

until finally, on November 3, 1908, an amendinent was adopted 
to the State constitution. We can not incur a State debt in 
| Illinois unless by an amendment of our constitution, and thi! 
| was done accordingly. 
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The adoption of this amendment and the canvass of the 
vote was proclaimed by the governor of that State November 


24 1908. That constitutional amend ment I shall read 





I offer no apoligies whatever for reciti these proceedings 
at length in the ConGREss1onat Recorp. I do so because in 
the welter of appropriations in all the rivers and harbors, 
sreat and small, with their merits and deme that have 
been provided in the last 40 years, for the first im- 





provement in a great scheme of interstate waterway transpor- 
tation that did not cost the Government a penny was put up 
to the War Department, and the War Department refused the 
permit to expend the money. 

- J recognize that there are a great many 
become hallowed by time and precedent. The most obnoxious 
of all these holy usages, the very acme of governmental devil- 
try, consists in everything being unconstitutional or improper 
unless it draws money out of the Government Treasury. I sup- 
pose if $5,000,000 had been provided that the Government should 
expend, it would have been regarded as a most meritorious proj- 
ect; and everybody, with glad acclaim, would, with tumul- 
tuous and offensive haste, have fallen over each other, in the 
committee and elsewhere, to vote the $5,000,000 out instanter, 
as they did these other large sums of money. But the prece- 


things that may 


dent that an administration could be found in any State 
that asked for an improvement that was not to be paiu for 


by the Government was so novel, so shocking to the sense of 
senatorial and congressional propriety, that it could not be 
indulged in for an instant. A precedent would be created; 
some improvement would be made where money would be ex- 
pended, and the War Department or the Chief of Engineers or 
Congress would not be consulted about it and be required to 
insert an item in the bill. So I apprehend that this being out 
of the ordinary usage, and it being such exceedingly bad taste 
not to ask for an appropriation here, of course it might be re- 
garded as dangerous, and be looked upon with more or less 
suspicion. That is the reason why I insert these proceedings 
at length in my remarks. 

This amendment, adopted November 3, 
ing language: 


1908, is in the 


follow- 


Provided further, That the general assembly may, by suitable legis- 
lation, provide for the construction of a deep waterway or canal from 
the present water-power plant of the sanitary district of Chicago, at 
or near Lockport, in the township of Lockport, in the county of Will, 
to a point in the Illinois River at or near Utica, which may be prac- 
tical for a general plan and scheme of deep waterway along a route 
which may be deemed most advantageous for such plan of deep water 
way; and for the erection, equipment, and maintenance of power 
plants, locks, bridges, dams, and appliances sufficient and suitable for 
the development and utilization of the water power thereof; and 
authorize the issue, from time to time, of bonds of this State in a total 
amount not to exceed $20,000,000, which shall draw interest, payable 
semiannually, at a rate not to exceed 4 per cent per annum, the pro- 
ceeds whereof may be applied, as the general assembly may provide, 
in the construction of said waterway and in the erection, equipment, 
and maintenance of said power plants, locks, bridges, dams, and 
appliances. 

All power developed from said waterway may be leased in part or 
in whole, as the general assembly may by law provide; but in the 
event of any lease being so executed the rental specified therein for | 
water powei shall be subject to a revaluation each 10 years of the 
term created and the income therefrom shall be paid into the treasury 
of the State. 


In pursuance of this constitutional provision, on the 18th of 
June, 1915, an act was approved as passed by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly. This act provided: 


That a deep waterway or canal be constructed by the State of Tlinols 
a8 soon as practicable, to be known as the [Illinois Waterway, from the 
water-power plant of the sanitary district of Chicago, at or near 
Lockport, in the township of Lockport, in the county of Will, to a 
point in the Illinois River at or near Utica, in the county of La Salle; 
and that there shall be erected, equipped, and maintained by the State 
of IUinois power plants, locks, bridges, dams, and appliances sufficient 
and suitable for the development and utilization of the water power of 
said waterway or canal; and that the cost of constructing, erecting, 
and equipping the aforesaid public works shall be paid out of the pro- 
eeeds of bonds of the State of Illinois, to be issued and sold as here 
inafter provided. 


The other provisions concern the details of the bond issue and 


the marketing of the bonds, the letting of contracts for the | 


construction of the improvement, and providing for a commis- 
sion to earry into effect the powers conferred by the act. The 
act contains, among other things, a provision in section 18, as 
follows: 


When the said waterway shall have been completed in conformity 
with the provisions of this act, and paid for with the proceeds of bends 
authorized to be sold under the provisions of section 12 hereof, and 
said bonds shal! have been paid ecither out of the earnings of said 
waterway or by the State, or both, then the said channel, or so much 
thereof as shall have been completed, shall be tendered to the Govern 
ment of the United States for navigation uses, conditioned upon the 
obligation or agreement of said Government to maintain the channel as 
a waterway free from tolls for navigation and to operate and maintain 
the locks free of cost to the State of Ilinois. For all uses other than 
navigation the channel and it appurtenances shall be, and forever re- 
main, the property of the State of Illinois 


| 
| 
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will be directly affected by it mstru 
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any land which wil! so direct iff 
miles of center line of t I ] tl 
sioner under this act.’ 

Each commissioner shall also giv in 
people of the State of Ilino in th 
sufficient sureties. to be approved 
faithful performance of the duties « 
accounting for moneys intrusted to hi 
and as often as he shall be lawfu 
shall be filed in the office of the rets 

Sec. 3S. The said commission may, b 
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acting as such treasurer shall be $75,006 
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ommission, and said commission 
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and regulations which n he Dp 
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All business of said commission sh 
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The affirmative vote of at least three members of said commission 
shall in al: cases be necessary to transact business and to authorize 
the making of any contract or appropriation or expenditure of money. 

SI 4. Each of the aforesaid commissioners shall receive a salary of 
$5,000 per year, payable in equal monthly installments, and that one 
of the said commissioners, who shall be designated as chairman of the 
commission, shall, in addition to his annual salary of $5,000 as com- 
sioner, receive the further sum of $1,000 per year, making his salary 

$6,000 per year, so long as he shall be chairman of said commission, 

Sec. 5. The secretary shall furnish such bonds as the commission 
shall prescribe, and he shall be the custodian of the records of said 
commission and shall enter upon a permanent record the official 
minntes of all meetings of said commission, in which shall be entered 
all the official acts of said commission and the record of the votes of 
the several members of the commission upon all ordinances, acts, or 
resolutions authorizing the making of contracts or the expenditure or 
appropriation of moneys, 

The said commission, before entering into any contract for the 
construction of any part of said waterway or canal, or any other of 
the said public works connected therewith, shall cause to be made 
plans and specifications for said public works, together with reliable 
and carefully prepared detailed estimates of the cost of constructing, 
completing, and installing all of said public works. No change of plan 
which shall materially increase the expense of any such work or create 
any claim against the State for damage arising therefrom shall be 
made, unless a written statement, setting forth the object of the change 
and the expense thereof is submitted to the commission and its assent 
thereto be obtained at a meeting when at least four members of the 
commission are present. The commissioners may at any time suspend 
any contract while the work is in progress if, in their judgment, the 
work is not being performed to the best interests of the State, and may 
complete the same in such manner as will be to the best advantage of 
the State, and the cost of completing the said contract shall be paid by 
the bondsman for the contractor or by the contractor failing to perform 
the work, 

Sec, 6, “A. The route adopted for said waterway or canal shall be 
through and along the sanitary district channel or tailrace from the 
water-power plant at Lockport, where the existing lock, 22 feet in width 
and 180 feet in length, between the upper and lower gates, shall be 
reconstructed to a width of not less than 55 feet, and in length between 
the upper and lower gates not less than 300 feet, or an additional lock 
alongside of the existing lock shall be constructed not less than 55 feet 
wide and not less than 300 feet long. The existing drop under normal 
conditions of flow shall be maintained, such lock to connect said Llli- 
nois waterway with the main channel of the sanitary district of Chicago. 

“i. The channel of the tailrace of the sanitary district of Chi- 
cago’s power plant from the aforesaid lock to its junction with the 
upper basin at Joliet, a distance of about 2 miles, shall be used sub- 
stantially as it now exists 

“C.” From the junction of the aforesaid tailrace to the State dam 
at Jackson Street, Joliet, the basin shall be improved by the removal of 
existing sediment and obstructions, so that a channel of not less than 
S$ feet in depth and 200 feet in width stall be obtained. 

“C-1." Provided, If the sanitary district of Chicago at any time 
develops water power in the Desplaines River below Joliet and destroys 
thereby all or any part of the water power at said Jackson Street 
Dam, said district shall restore to the State at said point in electrical 
energy 10,000 horsepower, now existing at said dam, or as much thereof 
as shall be destroyed, and the State shall have the rental therefrom. 

“1.” The existing lock at the lower end of said upper basin and 
at the entrance to the Illinois and Michigan Canal shall be rebuilt, or a 
new lock constructed, to a width of not less than 45 feet and in length 

, of not less than 250 feet. The lift shall remain substantially as at 
present, This lock shall be designated as Lock A. 

“bh.” From Lock A to Lock B, which last mentioned lock is to be 
constructed immediately north of Du Page River, the channel shall 
follow and occupy the present Illinois and Michigan Canal, and said 
canal shall be enlarged so as to obtain a minimum depth of 8 feet 
and a minimum width of 36 feet on the bottom and alate width 
of GU feet at the water line 

“bt.” The said Lock B shall have a width of not less than 45 feet 
and a length of not less than 250 feet, and a lift of about 12 feet. 

“Ga. From Lock B to Lock C (which said Lock C is hereinafter 
provided for) a distance of about 1,500 feet, the channel of the Illi- 
nois & Michigan Canal is to be followed and utilized. This section of 
the channel is to be deepened so as to have a depth of not less than 
8 feet and a bottom width of not less than 36 feet and a water-surface 
width of not less than 60 feet. This is the section of the channel cross- 
ing the Du Page River 

* Ht.” Lock C shall be constructed at or near the present Lock No. 7 
of the Illinois & Michigan Canal and shall have a-width of not less 
than 45 feet and a length of not less than 250 feet, and a lift of about 
44 feet. 

“1." From Lock C to Lock D (which said Lock D is hereinafter 
provided for), a distance of about 6 miles, the channel shall follow and 
utilize the channel of said canal, deepened to not less than 8 feet. The 
width of the surface of the water shall be maintained at not less than 
60 feet and the width upon the bottom shall be not less than 36 feet. 

“J.” At or near a point opposite the upper end of Dresden Island, 
Lock D shall be built connecting the Illinois & Michigan Canal with 
Illinois River and shall be of the following dimensions: Width of not 
less than 45 feet, length not less than 250 feet. 

Provided, however, That if the alleged rights now claimed by the 
Economy Light & Power Co. to a dam and water power in the Desplaines 
River near its junction with the Kankakee River shall be finally de- 

‘ clared invalid by any court of competent jurisdiction or shall in any 
manner be terminated or in any manner acquired by the State so as to 
vermit the use for such waterway of the Desplaines River between 
srandon Road and Dresden Heights, then, and in that case, the com- 
mission shall, with the written approval of the governor, change the 
route of the waterway from a point at or near Brandon Road in the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, where a lock not less than 45 feet wide and 
not less than 250 feet in length shall be constructed, thence a channel 
constructed not less than 36 feet wide on bottom and not less than 60 
feet wide at water surface, to a point in the Desplaines River at or near 
Brandon Road, and thence in the Desplaines River to Dresden Heights 
where the channel shail net be less than 8 feet in depth and 150 feet 
in width. At or near Dresden Heights a lock and dam shall be con- 
structed of suitable size, that shall conform in dimensions with other 
locks as provided in the Illinois River as hereinafter mentioned and 
walter power developed as the property of the State of Illinois. 

No work shall be done toward reconstructing Illinois & Michigan 
Canal between a point at or about Brandon Road and Dresden Heights 
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prior to April 1, 1916; unless, before that time, the alleged rights now 
claimed by the Economy Light & Power Co. to a dam and water pow: 
in the Desplaines River near the junction with the Kankakee Rive: 
shall be finally declared valid by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


The commission is authorized to collect data—make surveys, maps, 


etc., for the purpose of estimating and reporting to the governor and 
the next general assembly the cost of developing that part of the Des 
plaines River between Joliet and Brandon Road, and also the cost of 
developing power at Brandon Road and probable income from such 
power developed, with a view at an early date of incorporating the 
channel of the Desplaines River between the sanitary district power 


house at or near Lockport, Ill., and Brandon Road into the Illinois 
waterway, and for the purpose of conserving, preserving, and developing 
for the State the water power that can be developed at or near Brandon 
Road in the Desplaines River, which would accrue to and be the prop 
erty of the State. 

“K.” From a point at or near Dresden Island, hereinbefore de 


seribed, the waterway shall follow the channel of the Illinois Rive: 
for a distance of about 24 miles, to a point in the Illinois River at or 
about the west end of Ballards Island, thence on an angle to a point 
on south bank about 1,000 feet east of the south end of dam at Mar 
seilles, I11 ‘This channel shall be dredged where necessary so as to se 


cure a minimum depth of 8 feet and a width of not less than 150 feet 
“ZL.” From this point in the south bank of the river there shall be 
constructed a channel for purposes of navigation only, which shall 


afford a waterway not less than 8 feet in depth and a width of sub 


stantially 100 feet, with practically vertical walls, the center line of 
said channel extending for a distance of about 600 feet in a southwest 
erly direction to a point not less than 500 feet south of the top of the 
south bank of said river, and thence in a westerly direction, sul 
stantially parallel to the Illinois River, to a point at the south bank 
of the Illinois River near or opposite Belis Island, but the northerly 
boundary line of the right of way for said channel through section 24, 
township 33 north, range 4 east of the third pene pe meridian shal} 
nowhere be farther north of the center line of said channel than 100 
feet nor shall it anywhere approach the top of the south bank of the 
Illinois River nearer than 450 feet. No material excavated from said 
channel, in the first or most easterly 2,000 feet thereof, or so much of 
same as is situated in said section 24, shall be placed or deposited on 
the northerly side of said channel. 

Except as is hereinabove otherwise provided, the center line of said 
channel shall be as nearly as practicable the center line of the proposed 
waterway, as recommended by the United States engincers in their re 
port and survey of the Illinois River during the year 1902 and 1904, 
as appears from sheet No. 52 of said report and survey of the Illinols 
River now on file in the War Department of the United States Goy- 
ernment. 

That portion of the channel above described as the first 600 feet 
thereof, or any other part thereof as may be necessary for the require 
ments of navigation, may in the discretion of the commission be 
widened to a width of a 150 feet. A suitable guard lock 
or other safety device shall be installed in said channel. At the west 
erly or lower end of said channel, at or near its place of junction with 
the Illinois River, a lock shall be constructed of not less than 55 feet 
in width and of not less than 300 feet in length, and of a sufficient 
depth to maintain not less than 8 feet of water for navigation purposes 
between upper and lower levels. Said lock to be known as Lock “ EB.” 
But nothing in this act contained, nor anything the said commission 
may do thereunder, shall ever have the effect of, or be construed as 
creating, recognizing, establishing, or enlarging any right, title, interest, 
or claim of any person or corporation whatsoever in and to the said 
Marseilles Dam or any interest therein, or the right to maintain the 
same, in or to any water power thereby developed; nor as waiving, re 
stricting, or limiting any right or power of the State of Dlinois with re 
spect to said dam or water power, or at any time hereafter preventing or 
interfering with the State of Illinois in the exercise of any right, power 
or option fe may lawfully have in respect to or concerning the said dam 
or water power. 

“M.” Thence the channel of. said waterway shall continue in the 
Illinois River at a depth not less than 8 feet and a width of channel o! 
not less than 150 feet, for a distance of about 16 miles below Marseilles 
Dam to a point just above Starved Rock, where a dam and lock shal! 
be constructed ; said lock to be designated and known as Lock “ F.” 

“N.” At the aforesaid point (described in paragraph “M™) above 
Starved Rock in the Illinois River there shall be constructed a perma 
nent and substantial dam of concrete of the most modern design ani 
type, at least equal to or better than the design and type of the dam 
across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Keokuk, Iowa, suffi 
cient to control the water in the pool created by said dam to an eleva 
tion of 14 feet above lg wn maximum high water at the highwa) 
bridge across the Illinois River at Ottawa. The elevation of the crest 
of this dan shail not exceed minus 121 Chicago city datum, and th 
water in the pool above said dam at the highway bridge at Ottawa 
shall be so controlled during all except flood stages of water that the 
elevation of the water at said highway bridge shall not exceed an eleva 
tion of minus 121 Chicago city datum. Whenever the stage of wate: 
at the highway bridge in the city of Ottawa shall exceed minus 121 
Chicago city datum the sluice gates shall be immediately opened ani 
the stage of water shall be maintained at minus 121 Chicago city 
datum, as nearly as possible, and the said gates shall remain open, it 
necessary, to their full capacity to maintain said water at said stage, 
and if the excess water, with the sluice gates all open, shall still raise 
the stage of water above minus 121 Chicago city datum, said sluice 
gates shall be kept open until the stage of water at said highway 
bridge shall again reach minus 121 Chicago city datum. 

The sluice gates in seid dam shall be of capacity at least 30 per cent 
larger than any flood water flow of record, and shall be so controlled, 
operated, and manipulated that the stage of water at the highway 
bridge at Ottawa shall at no time exceed 1} feet above the high water 
heretofore existing-at said highway bridge across the Llinois River at 
Ottawa, Ill. A lock designated as Lock “EF” shall be constructed 
in connection with this dam: said lock shall have a width of not less 
than 55 feet and a length of not less than 300 feet. Provision shall 
also be made at this site for enlarging this lock to a width of not less 
than 80 feet and a length of not less than 600 feet, or an additional 
lock may be constructed not less than 50 feet wide, and not less than 
600 feet in length. 

“OO. In the construction of said dam at Starved Rock provision 
shall be made for the development of water power which may be create: 
at this site. This power, as well as other water power created by 
water passing through said waterway or canal, shall be utilized by the 
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State and may be leased and the income therefrom shall be applied to 
the payment of the interest and principal on bonds issued for the con 
struction of the work named herein. 

“Pp.” The channel of the Illinois River below the aforesaid dam shall 
be improved so as to secure a depth of not less than 8 feet of water 
and a width of not less than 150 feet to a point at or near Utica. 

“Q.” The said Illinois Waterway shall be constructed so as to afford 
for navigation a channel of a depth of approximately but not less than 
& feet throughout its course at all times. Additional depth of the 
channel as commerce may require may be hereafter provided for 
through appropriate legislation, by and with the cooperation of the 
State and the Federal Government, when a sufficient depth of channel 
in the lower Illinois River and the Mississippi River shall have been 
attained or provided for by the Federal Government to warrant the 
deepening of the channel of the aforesaid Ilinols Waterway, it being 
deemed and hereby declared that the said Illinois Waterway is practical 
for a general plan and scheme of deep waterway along the route herein- 
before mentioned, and is deemed most advantageous for such plan of 
deep waterway. 

Sec. 7. Wherever, in the construction, maintenance, use, and opera- 
tion of any dam, controlling works, embankment, wall, crib, or other 
improvement or structure, any existing drainage or sewer system con- 
structed and maintained by any city, village, or incorporated town is 
destroyed or materially interfered with, then it shall be the duty of 
the Illinois waterway commission to alter, rebuild, or reconstruct or 
otherwise provide for so much and such parts of such drainage and 
sewer systems as to restore the same to as good efficiency as before the 
passage of this act. In the altering, rebuilding, and reconstructing of 
such drainage and sewer systems, streets, avenues, alleys, and private 
property shall be replaced and restored to as good a condition as they 
were before said work was commenced. The work of altering, rebuild- 
ing, and reconstructing or otherwise providing for such drainage and 
sewer systems shall be done by the commission under the general super- 
vision of the city council or board of trustees of the city, village, or 
incorporated town affected, and to its reasonable satisfaction, the whole 
cost thereof to be paid by the Illinois Waterway Commission, and the 
work to be done and completed prior to the completion of any dam or 
other work or structure causing such drainage or sewer system to be 
changed or interfered with. 

Modern bridges of adequate size and of suitable design, including 
all necessary piers, abutments, substructures, superstructures, and ap- 
proaches, shall be constructed across the full width of the channel to 
replace present structures owned by municipalities, townships, and 
counties, wherever changes or rebuilding in said existing bridges shall, 
in the opinion of the said Illinois Waterwav Commission, become nec- 
essary, the original cost of the same to be borne by the Illinois Water- 
ways Commission. One-half of the cost of maintaining these bridges 
shall be borne by the municipality, township, or county, and one-half of 
such cost shall be borne by the State. 

The work of building, constructing, and paving approaches, retaining 
walls, and sidewalks, and other work made necessary by the raising and 
lengthening of bridge spans as aforesaid, shall be done by the Illinois 
Waterways Commission, under the supervision of city councils of cities, 
boards of trustees of villages, or the highway commissioners or other 
authorities having supervision of roads and bridges in the municipalities 
affected, and shall be paid for by the Illinois Waterways Commission. 

At the city of Ottawa, dykes shall be built along the east side of the 
ox River and along the north side of the Illinois River commencing at 
or near a point at the center line of Shabbona Street produced to the 
Fox River and extending along the banks of the Fox River and Illinois 
River to a point at or near the intersection of Chester and Canal 
Streets, and the lowlands back of said dykes shall be filled with sand, 
earth, or other material to an elevation of not less than —117 
Chicago city datum, all at the cost and expense of the [Illinois Water- 
way Commission. In filling that part of said lowlands lying back of 
said dykes and lying south of Main Street and west of Division Street, 
the Illinois Waterway Commission shall fill the same to a depth of 18 
inches from the top surface of said fill with good soil suitable for the 
raising of a good grass sod thereon. It shall also be the duty of the 
Illinois Waterway Commission to dyke and fill with sand, earth, or 
other material the )avine in said city of Ottawa, commonly known as 
the West Side Ravine, from its junction with the Illinois River to a 
point at or near Ottawa Avenue, the elevation at the top of said dyke 
and fill to be —110 Chicago city datum, all at the expense of the Illinois 
Waterway Commission. 

All that land lying north and west of Fox River in the city of 
Ottawa from a point about midwav between Madison and Jefferson 
Streets to a point at or near the aqueduct of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, and all that land lying north of the Illinois River between the 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad bridge and Clay Street shall be | 


filled with earth, sand, or other suitable material, so that no part of the 
surface of said land shall have a lower elevation than —119 Chi 
eago city datum. No filling shail be done north of River Street, west 
of Ontario Street. 

It shall be the duty of the city council of the city of Ottawa to 
procure the consent of the property owners whose lands are to be filled, 
but in case consent can not be obtained by said city council, the said 
lands may be taken or damaged as is in this act provided. 

It shall also be the duty of the Illinois Waterway Commission, at its 
cost and expense, to dyke and fill with sand, earth, or other suitable 
material, to an elevation of —110 Chicago city datum, the follow- 
ing described property now owned by the State of Illinois, to wit: 

All that land lying to the west of the Fox River, north of the Illinois 
River, east of LaSalle Street, and south of the lateral canal or side cut, 
situated in the city of Ottawa. 

Said land above described, excepting that portion thereof which is 
north of the south lines of blocks 20 and 21 of State’s addition to the 
city of Ottawa, shall, when dyked and filled to the elevation aforesaid, 
be and the same is hereby dedicated to the public as a public landing, 
subject to any existing rights of any lessee thereof until the expiration 
of any such lease. 

If, when said Illinois Waterway Commission is ready to fill said land 
last above described, there shall be any valid and binding lease of or 
right to use any part of said land for a tailrace, then such tailrace 
shall be inclosed and covered by a suitable structure. 

The work of building said dykes and of making the fills hereinbefore 
mentioned in this section shall be begun by said Illinois Waterway Com- 
mission immediately after the water is turned in on said dam and shall 
be completed by said Illinois Waterway Commission within one year 
from the time said water is first turned in against the said dam. 
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It shall be the duty of the Illinois Waterway 
const t. and maintain, wherev I : ilong 
Sides of the Illinois River, exclusive « slands, ft > dam 
Starved Rock eastwardly to the city limits of 1 ity of Ott 
substantial, and permanent walls or dyk of s i ract 
terials as will prevent scepage from the river to the lands ad 
said walls or dykes to have a core of ynere 
said wall or dyke down to bedrock or h: ’ i 
thickness not less than 1 foot The center li 
from a point not more than 1,000 feet east of 
at or near Starve Rock shall not exceed a } 
feet back from line at normal stage 
quirement of | of 150 feet to the w \ 
plication to that part of the north bank, s . 
lying or situate between the proposed dam ( 
beginning of the hich land or elevati to the east tl vf n 
the westerly end of buffalo Rock: along which said stré f ry 
said Illinois Waterway Commission s] g 


walls or dykes as far north from the 1 








river as may be absolutely necessary i 1 it ’ il 

waterway under the provisions of this act, said dykes or w N 

ever, in no case or event to be north upon, or interfere 

right of way of the Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway as now tent 
It shall be the duty of the Illinois Waterway Commission t ! 

construct, and maintain the dykes or walls herein described 

together with the natural banks of said river, impervious to 

the elevation of the banks of said river on both sides t 

the points aforesaid shall in no place be less than an eley f 


minus 105 Chicago city datum. 

It shall also be the duty of the Illinois Waterway Commisslior ) 
build, construct, and maintain between the points last above 1 ! 
on both sides of said river drains, ditches, or intercepting s 
sufficient character and description to dispose of all the wat 
all creeks, ditches, drains, and all surface water naturally flow 
said river between said points. 

Sec. 8. When it shall be necessary, in the opinion of said 
sion, for the economical and successful construction, operat i 
maintenance of said waterway and other public works herei aL ed 
to enter upon and use any public property or property held f 
use said commission shall have the power to do so and to en 
occupy, use, widen, deepen, and improve the waterway, can ‘ 
lakes, but the public use thereof shall not be unnecessarily inte ed 
with. The property which the said commission is authorized 
upon and use under this section includes all property and all ir 
property which the State of Illinois has lawful power to appr 
to the use of said waterway or other public works without maki 
compensation therefor. 





Sec. 9. Whenever the said commission shall pass an ordinance or reso 
lution for the construction of any part of the said waterway or canal 
or other public works or adjuncts thereto the making of which will 
require that private property should be taken or damaged, such com 
mission shall cause the compensation therefor to be ascertained and paid 


and acquire possession thereof in the same manner, as nearly as may be, 
as is provided for in an act entitled “‘An act to provide for the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain,” approved April 10, 18 and th 
amendments thereto: Provided, That the proceedings to ascertain 
compensation shall in all cases be instituted in the county where t 
property sought to be taken or damaged is situated in the circuit or 
county court of said county. The property which the said commis 
sion is authorized to acquire under this section shall include ali pr 
erty and all interest in property which the State of Illinois ; not 
the lawful power to appropriate to the uses of said waterway and other 
public works without making compensation therefor 

The State of Illinois shall be liable for all damages to ri est 
or other property which shall be overflowed or otherwise damaged 


‘ 








reason of the construction, enlargement, or use of any channel, ditct 
drain, outlet, embankment, wall, dam, crib, er other improvement o 
structure of any kind made under the provisions of this act nd 
action to recover such damages may be brought against the said Illinois 
Waterway Commission in the county where any such real estate or 
property is situated or in any county through which said | 101s 
waterway. extends or in which any part of it shall exist, at the option 


of the party whose property shall be claimed to have been so damaxed; 
and all suits to recover any such damages shall be begun in 
cuit court of the county so selected by such party in 





v 
the same, and service of summo! shall be had in the mann 

vided by law for the service of summons at common law upon 

tions by leaving a copy of such summons with ar member of the I 
commission who shall be found in the county where the suit i 

or by leaving a copy thereof at the principal office of said ce 

and informing the person in char ‘ d office the nat t 

and in case judgment is rend gainst t defendant in 

the said judgment shall be held, deemed, and considered 

and conclusive judgment against the State of | h ' 

and for all purposes; and the sam« ull be } tly paid 
manner and out of the same funds as other payne 

expense and cost of constructing said waterway 

tained shall deprive either party to d a 

or writ of error as in other sé 

And in case judgment shall be rendered against the d 

damages as aforesaid the plaintiff shall also r« é 

attorney's fees, to be taxed as costs of such suit: Provided f 
| That in order to recover such attorney's fer it shall appear t 
| trial that the plaintiff had duly notified the comm n ip Ww 

it least 60 days before such suit was mmenced \ ‘ 

such notice with some one of such comm oners, statin n 

tice that the plaintiff claims damages to t amount fixed in 
| by reason of the causes which shall in such notice » stated ! 

he intends to bring suit for the same ind provided furt) 

case it shall appear that the seid commission did 0 
of such suit offer the plaintiff in settlement of such damas 

which shall be as large or larger than the amecunt of damage l 
by the plaintiff in such suit no such attorney's fees | » | d 
This section shall extend to and apply to any corpora 

or otherwise. which shall be a plaintiff in any such actio 

to natural persons. 

Sec. 10. Subject to the limitation ontained in tl a 
commission is hereby authorized to acquire ) 
real and personal. which in the opinion said 


or desirable for the construction, equipment 
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publi works hereinbefore specified, and to appoint and employ all 
assistants, agents, and employees, to enter into all contracts, and to 
do all other acts which in the opinion of said commission may be neces- 
sary or desirable for the construction of said waterway and for the 
erection, equipment, and maintenance of said power plants, lock 
bridges, dams, and appliances and the necessary adjuncts thereto. Al 
contracts for work to be done and materia] required by said commis- 
sion under authority of this act, the expense of which will exced $500, 
shall be let to the lowest responsible bidder therefor upon not less than 
30 days’ public notice. The terms and conditions upon which said 
contract shall be let shall be given by publication in three newspapers 
of general discussion in the State of Illinois printed in the English 
language, and also in two engineering papers for circulation in the 
United States; and said commission shall have power and authority 
to reject any and all bids and readvertise: Provided, however, That 
said commission shall or may cause any piece or pleces of work to be 
performed by direct employment of labor without the letting of a 
contract, which, in the discretion of the commission evidenced by the 
affirmative vote of not less than three of the commissioners, can be 
most economically performed by that method ; and all labor so employed 
shall be under the direction of the chief engineer and his properly au- 
thorized assistants: And provided further, That with the approval of 
the governor machinery for doing said work may be purchased upen a 
like vote without soliciting competitive bids where in the judgment of 
the commission the machinery to be purchased is not subject to com- 
petition. 

The said commission ts hereby directed, in letting contracts for the 
construction of the aforesaid public works, to require of all contractors, 


as a condition precedent to the acceptance of their bids, that such con- 
tractors and their subcontractors shall adequately imsure all workmen 
and other employees —e by them against risk of all injury or death 
suffered in the course of their employment. All compensation for either 
injury or death shall be paid according to a law approved June 28, 
A. D. 19138, entitled, “An act to promote the gene welfare of the 
people of this State by providing compensation for accidental injuries 
or death, suffered in the course of employment within this State, provid- 
ing for the enforcement and adminIstering thereof, and a penalty for its 
violation, and repealing an act entitled ‘An act to promote the general 
welfare of the people of this State by providing compensation for acci- 
dental injuries or death suffered in the course of employment.’ ” 

The commission shall further require all contractors and subcon- 
tractors to file with said commission the name of the company or com- 
panies furnishing the insurance and the acknowledgment of such com- 
pany or companies that such insurance has been furnished. 

In case the State shall undertake the construction of said public 
works, or any part thereof, by the direct ae of labor, any em- 
ployee of the State injured in the course of his employment, or in case 
of his death in consequence of said injury, his dependents shall be re- 
lieved and compensated out of the funds under the control of said com- 
mission in accordance with the workmen’s compensation act heretofore 
referred to in this section. 

Sec, 11. Said commission is hereby vested with all police powers nec- 
essary to preserve the peace and protect property and preserve health 
within the territory contiguous to said waterway, within a of 
2 miles on either side thereof, but exciuding therefrom all terrt- 
tory within which any incorporated city, town, or village is vested by 
law with the same police powers which are hereby granted to said com- 
mission. For the enforcement of said police power the said commission 
is authorized to organize a police force, said police force to be dis- 
banded and discha when said waterway shall have been —— 
The members of said police force shall have all the powers vested by 
law in police officers and constables. The said commission shall also 
have power to prescribe sanitary regulations for all camps, boarding 
houses, and dwellings where employees of said commission or con- 
tractors are domiciled ; and any violation of any police or health rule or 
regulation of said commission shall be deem a misdemeanor punish- 
able as such upon trial and conviction as provided by law in other cases, 
Said commission shal! have power to appoint a health officer, who shall 
be a physician, and to prescribe his powers and duties. 

Sec. 12. For the purpose of defraying all expenditures of said com- 
mission made by authority of this act, there is hereby appropriated to 
the Lilincis Waterway Commission the following sums: 


For channel excavation and dredging._._....--.-----~-_ $1, 240, 200 


i RR he ee OE ee ee 1, 404, 550 
For right of way and damage to land______-__---_--_-____ 318, 250 

For levees, land filling, road work, bridges, sewers, and 
OI ine i ects chee neni ata hyacinth delete blaming 437, 000 
For power and electrical equipment___..__.____-_-_-.--- 1, 000, 000 

For office expenses, salaries of appointees and employees of 

the commission, and other administrative and contingent 
expenses incurred by the commission__....--....----.. 600, 000 
Detel i ie ie Li ee 5, 000, 000 


or so much thereof as may be necessary, payable out of the “ Waterway 
funds” hereinafter provided for; and for the raising of which sums so 
appropriated there shall be issued and sold in the manner and at the 
time or times as hereafter recited, bonds of the State of [Mnois to an 
amount not exceeding $5,000,000, as authorized to be issued by 
an amendment or proven of the constitution of the State of 
Iillinois, which was duly ratified by a vote of the people on November 
3, 1908, and proclaimed adopted by the vernor on November 24, 
1908, and the proceeds thereof shall be ag into the State treasury 
and shall be kept in a separate fund to be known as the “ Waterway 
fund.” The commission shail be charged with the duty of selling said 
bonds, or any part thereof, to the highest bidder after advertising for 


a period of 10 weeks and at least once each week, in at least two 
daily newspapers, one of which shall be published in the city of Spring- 
field and at least one other in the city of Chicago. The said commission 


may reject any and all bids made in pursuance of said advertisements. 
and in such events is authorized to readvertise for bids in the manner 
above described as many times as may be necessary to effect a satisfac- 


tory sale. Two-fifths of each issue of said bonds shal! be in denomina- 
tions of $500 each, and three-fifths in denominations of $1,000 
each; and in the sale of said bonds, as hereinafter provided, the 
Lilinois Waterway Commission shall, in the case of intending pur- 
chasers who bid the same price, give the preference to those who 
bid for the smaller quantity. Said bonds shall not all be issued 
and sold at one time, but shall be issued and seld from time to 
time, as the work progresses, in amounts mecessary to meet the 
»bligations incurred by said commission as they shall be estimated by 
he chief engineer and reported to and approved by said commission. 
whe bonds issued shall be dated as of the Ist di y of January, or the 
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ist day of July, next preceding the date of their issue, and shall draw 
interest, payable semiannually, evidenced by interest coupons, at a rate 
not exceeding 4 per cent per annum. All bonds issued shall be 
made payabie in 20 years from the date of their issue, and, in the dis 
cretion of the said commission, may be made redeemable in 10 years 
from the date of their issue. They shall be engraved and printed under 
the direction of the governor, shall be under the seal of the State, shal! 
be signed by the governor, and countersigned by the treasurer and 
auditor of the State, and until sold shall te deposited with the State 
treasurer. The estimate made and approved, as aforesaid, of the funds 
which will be required to meet the obligations for the said work, includ- 
ing a interest on outstanding bonds for a period of six months, 
beginning with the ist day of January or July next ensuing thereafter, 
shall be made and filed with the governor of the State of Illinois in the 
months of April and October of each year. 

Sec. 13. All payments for salaries, wages, work done under contract, 
materials, supplies, machinery, lands, damages to lands and other ex- 
penditures made under this act shall be made by the State treasurer 
out of the aforesaid waterway fund upon warrants drawn by the 
auditor of public accounts, based upon bills of particulars and vouchers 
certified by the official or agent of said commission having knowledge of 
the facts upon which the said vouchers are based, audited by the sec- 
retary and approved by the chairman of the commission and the goy- 
ernor. The said commission shal] prescribe the manner in which pay- 
ments shall be made for the current and emergency expenses and pro- 
vide for safeguarding all disbursements of funds on this behalf. The 
said commission shall have power to keep under its control a fund not 
exceeding at any one time $50,000, to meet immediate demands and 
ex ses, and for t)+ p se of creating the said fund the auditor of 

uublic accounts is authorized in the first imstance to issue his warrant 
‘or the sum of $50,000 at the direction of the said commission and 
— to tts treasurer; and the auditor of public accounts is author- 
zed thereafter, upon approval of the governor, to issue warrants for 
the purpose of maintaining said fund at the sum of $50,000, but shall 
only issue said warrants upon the presentation to him of receipted 
bills ef particulars and vouchers, certified by the official or agent of 
said commission having knowledge of the facts upon which the vouch- 
ers are based, audited by the secretary, and approved by the chairman 
of the commission and the governor, showing the disbursements made 
by sald commission ont of the aforesaid fund. 

Sec. 14. The said commissien shall, on or before the Ist day of 
January in each year, make a full report to the governor of the State 
of Illinois of all business tramsacted by it during the year ending on 
the preceding 30th day of November, including a statement of all ex- 
penditures, contracts entered into, work done, and obligations out- 
standing or contracted for at the date of the making of each report. 
The governor shall cause the books and affairs of said commission to 
be audited tn each year - an aecountant or accountants employed by 
him for that purpose, and the cost of such audit shall be paid as a 
part of the cost of the work authorized by this act, upon vouchers 
approved by the governor. 

Sec. 15. There shall be included in and added to the tax levied for 
State purposes a direct annua! tax for such amount as shall be neces- 
Sary to pay and sufficient to pay the interest on each bond issued un- 
der this act as it falls due, and to  o- sufficient to pay and dis- 
charge the principal of each of suc’ nds at par value as they fall 
due. The rate of such annual tax shall] be fixed by the officers charged 
by law with fixing the rate for State taxes on the valuation of real and 

sonal os in this State subject to taxation, as provided by law. 

e tax as herein provided shall be assessed, levied, and col- 
lected im the manner p bed by law, and shall be paid by the sev- 
eral county treasurers into the treasury of the State. The proceeds of 
such tax shall be invested by the State treasurer in securities in which 
he is authorized by law to invest the trust and sinking funds o7 the 
State, and, together with the interest arising therefrom, any premium 
received on the sale of said bonds and interest accruing on deposits of 
money received from the sale of said bonds and from miscellaneous 
sources shall constitute a sinking fund, known as the waterway sink- 
ing fund. Said fund shall be used solely for the purpose of paying 
the principal and interest of bonds issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, and to the application of which sinking fund to 
the payment of said bonds and interest, and to the yment in full of 
which said bends and the interest the faith of the State of Illinois is 
hereby pledged. ; 

Sec. 16. Said commission shall have power from time to time to de- 
velop and to lease any water power created by the water passing 
through said waterway or canal, subject to the following conditions: 

Before any such lease shall be made at least 60 days’ public notice 
of the intending letting shall be given by publication in a daily news 
paper — in the city of Springfield, and also at least one in the 
city of Chicago and three others elsewhere in Illinois, and such other 
notice as the commission shall deem best. The said commission shall 
require the bids to be accompanied by ae and may reject all bids 
not satisfactory to them and readvertise until they receive satisfactory 
bids; whereupon they shall lease said power to the highest responsi!le 
bidder. No lease shall be for a period exceeding 10 years, but the 
said commission may provide for not more than one extension of any 
lease for a further period of 10 years at a rent to be fixed by ap- 
praisal to be made by three disinterested appraisers, to be selected or 
appointed tn such manner as shall be provided in the lease. Said 
commission shall also have power to lease from time to time any of 
the lands or lots acquired by said commission, upon the same terms and 
subject to the same limitations as are hereinbefore provided in regard 
to water power: Provided, That after such lease or leases shall have 
been so entered into the same shall by such commission be transmitted 
to the governor; unless such lease or leases is or are ratified by the 
governor, then the same shall have no binding force and effect on 
either party thereto. 

Sgc. 17. Said commission shall establish and collect reasonable rates 
of toll for the use of said waterway, and all tolls, rents, and other 
moneys received by the said commission, from the operation of the 
aforesaid public works, shall be deposited in the State treasury as a 
part of the aforesaid waterway sinking fund, which shall be kept and 
used to meet the interest an rincipal falling due upon said bonds, 
and to be used by said commi in its discretion, in buying up for 
eancellation any of said bends before maturity at not more than the 
par value thereof, together with accrued interest thereon. The method 
of disbursing the said waterway sinking fund shall be the same as is 
hereinbefore provided for the disbursement of the proceeds of the said 
bonds : Provided, The use of said canal or waterway and locks shall be 
free for transportation of any property of the United States or persons 
in their service passing through the same. 
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Sec. 18. When the said waterway shall have been completed in con if the 





e water should be obtained f ] I 
. . . Por ] ) : 
formity with the provisions of this act, and paid for with the ceeds | ctrenms to a depth of 14 fee ‘ Wd p 
ef bonds authorized to be sold under the provisions of section 12 rs. } Sent t ' 
hereof. and said bonds shall have been paid either out of the earnings boat from the Gulf to navigate he art 
of said wat erway or by the State, or both, then the said channel, or so some people even argued that Gu hoats 


much thereof as shall have been completed, shall be tendered to the | yy ssissippi River, under the improvement s 
Government of the United States for navigation uses, conditioned upon | ; : “9 oor 2 oe, " S 
' 


the obligation or agreement of said Government to maintain the chan- $20,000,000 appropriation and with ppre t 

nel as a waterway free from tolls for navigation and to operate and | nished by the Government. so that navigation ft 

maintain the locks free of cost to the State of Lllinois. For all uses hithe Great Laken would ho commicio 

other than navigation the channel and its appurtenances shall be, and : ; 7 een ‘ ‘ 

forever remain, the property of the State of Illinois. | Some people had pleasing «as Ss ‘ 
Sec. 19. This act shall not be construed to interfere with the pre- | while, about some of the Mevxic G st ers 

rogatives and duties of the rivers and lakes commission otherwise than | ships would come up under at ; cated 

as herein provided. | 7 ; I } , r an Impro ‘ o i 
Sec. 20. This act shall in no wise and in no manner disturb or oust | they would be something like the W 1 or M:; 

the Illinois & Michigan Canal as a legal entity and existing institu- | ships, navigating the river witl © ‘ 

tion, until such time as the said Illinois waterway shall be completed, | ag gq flat-bottomed Mississippi st: hani 

pursuant to the terms of this act, and neither shall this act, nor the | | a+ T bave heard it ti ee | 

operation thereunder, interfere with the operation and conduct of the | SUed,; 4 have heard It IM speech 

said Ilinois & Michigan Canal as at present carried on and conducted, | of that kind. 

save only and except so much as may be necessary in the construction | I do not know. Mr. President. tha 

proposed under this act, and then only when absolutely necessary, until artling 1 he nes a oe ia ig 

. the said Illinois waterway shall be completed, as provided by this act, | Startling in that pleasing vision than a la 


And, pursuant to the above, the present commissioners of the Illinois | in this river and harbor bill. They are \ 
& Michigan Canal, and other officers and appointees thereof, or their | question the motives, but I do have some doubts about t 
successors in office, shall continue in office as said commissioners of said | | the jude : ; 4] ericlon 
lllinois & Michigan Canal, clothed with the same power and authority | 2eSS of the judgment, of the interests of the individu: 


as at present vested in them until said Illinois waterway shall be | the respective schemes of inland waterway improvement \ 
completed, as provided herein. scene inet aiid: namin cers 
Sec. 21. All acts and parts of acts in so far as they are in conflict it 5 eI s t st irt n othery pret l 
with this act are hereby repealed. things ” like visions about waterways. 
Sec, 22. Ifeany section, subdivision, sentence, or clause of this act | At any rate, these differences continued, and pre 
is for any reason held invalid or to be uncons stitutional, such decision | enabling act being passe ursuant to the eonstitutik 
shall not affect the vey of the remaining parts of this act. a t : § passe d pursuant I e constitutic 
Approved June 18, 1915. | duly given by this amendment, until 1915. Meanwhil 
z . : ° : ‘ | gentlemen collected data. River engineers rest 
Mr. SHERMAN. Following the passage of this act applica- | 2 


t = | selves. Some navigation interests began to find 
tion was made to the War Department for a permit for the con- | 


struction of this improvement. Originally many of those who They began to figure on how monev could be exn 
supported the improvement believed in a deep waterway. That | ying of a water-carrier system could be built up at 
is the language used. Just what a “deep waterway” is is a | found after a while that the average depth of water 1 


out, o1 


ticable basis, what could be done and what could not 


matter of opinion. From the report made by an Army engineer | py the Government between St. Louis and Cairo w: ; 
who considered that question a 14-foot channel in depth became | maximum of 8 feet. Down at a certain point, Chain of Ri 
fixed in the minds of a good many people. Lyman EF. Cooley, | ynless there was a considerable sum of monev spent 
a civil engineer who somewhat specialized on waterways, per- | plasting done, and many other improvements made it 
haps was responsible for the 14-foot channel. I think he is one | sissippi River between St. Louis and Cairo. w]) an a tis 
of the original engineers, probably the first, who presented in the Ohio River is. there weetl be no winds ani sali: 
blue prints a practicable scheme for the construction of the | maintained in the Mississip pi. ‘This gave the 1 -foot ad 
Panama Canal. At any rate the public—a part of it—and cer- | . ‘Citas a 
tain distinguished gentlemen in public office regarded a deep | 





| some valuable food for thought. Of course those wl 


ho we 


irely ¢ irreyvoes - husiastically committed to 14 
waterway and a 14-foot depth to be maintained in the channel ee aaa ee tl oe dia gies ' iy 
®S Synonymous; that one could not exist without the other; | airy statement that the Government welll soon neni 
and that that is what it meant; and that anything else was a | ehannel in the Mississippi ; ; i 

; departure from the purposes of the constitutional amendment Well, if they do not move faster in that particular 
: and the authorized expenditure of the money, and hence arose | moye in some other things. there js wap is Wie ae 
a difference of opinson that exists to this time. that will ever be drawing dividends from any wat 
After the adoption of this amendment various general assem- | over a 14-foot channel. For instance, Mr. President. if ( 
blies met—one following it in 1909, another in 1911, another in | ernment does not move faster than it does in opening the PI 
1913. In none of them was anything done. Differences of | out here, which is almost under the enatorial nose. 
opinion developed—both the one that I have referred to and two | years would it take, proportionately, to complete t] 
others. One of the principal differences grew out of a by-product for a 14-foot depth from St. Louis to Cairo , 
of the general scheme. Originally it was intended to be a! St, Louis to Minneapolis? 
waterway improvement, using the sanitary district channel as I came here over three vears ago—the first ‘ 
a part of the improvement. But the water power had become | vision observed this Senate Chamber, exeept from | 
a material question, and so when these general assemblies came | Jeries—and contemporaneously with my arrival the P 
along differences of opinion among the promoters of the scheme | q “chestnut” on our desks. Litigation had follo ( 
developed. In the minds of some it became much more impor- | demnation proceedings, under the right of emi 
tant to develop water power and use it for various purposes than | eonferred by an act of Congress. had been bad in « 
to improve the waterways, and so the incident in the controversy Divers verdicts had been returned. Objections had be« ( 
at times assumed the proportions of the principal. | The Baltimore & Ohio Railway Co.. it was ad. had 
Possibly political differences may have arisen. It is barely | an exorbitant sum. The company promptly denied 
possible at times that contractors had something to do with it. | matter stands, and the per diems of employees go ¢ M 
I do not like to be overly suspicious, but I have learned to be | tention was called to it among the first things I 
somewhat incredulous, when $20,000,000 in contracts are in | suppose, like all other novices, we begin havin: 
sight, about the disinterestedness of the views that may be ; on the District of Columbia Committee; and a 8 
held by some who are concerned in the contracts thereafter | after a few meetings have been held, that he mly a ¢ 
to be let. At any rate, the controversy grew apace, and nothing | ment alderman, a “city dad,” so to speak, ening 
was done between 1909 and 1915. A part of this controversy | plaints, as all of us do, about the height of the curbing 
grew out of the practicability or use of a 14-foot channel. | level and the overflow of somebody’s cellar and the 
A good many people in the Mississippi Valley country, not } off of light and the addition of a street lamp or two 
only in my own State but in several of the adjoining States, | corner where it will be more convenient for the publie tl | 
became obsessed, as I look at it, with the idea that if a 14-foot | that way. So one of the principal things that serv 
channel were dug, and a sufficient amount of water could be | tract myself and my colleagues serving on that comn 
turned in from Lake Michigan, with the quantity derived from | the Plaza. Some money had been appropriated; but 
tributary streams, it would make a deep-water channel sufli- | deal like some things of larger moment, a change of 


cient to bring up the lower Mississippi River steamers or Gulf | tration had oeceurred; and it seemed to me that the P 

& steamships from below and to bring down the Lake steamers } the small owners of property in the condemned area, g 

: from above. I never regarded such a thing as any more than in the whirl, a good deal as Huerta did in Mexico. The 
’ 


a dream, to be promoted solely for the expenditure of the whole | of administration was a grievous burden to be 
: $20, 20,000,000. The inherent difference between the construction Some of the Plaza property owners are bankrupt, bu 
Fs of a Lake boat and a Mississippi River boat presented an in- = ne Huerta is dead, but the Plaza is still undone 
i superable objection. It was idle to think for a moment that a pr were to draw a picture of Father Tir 
waterway of that kind could ever be excavated or maintained a common one with a flying beard like A 
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with a scythe curving over his spine, not with an hourglass with 
the sands of time swiftly falling. I would change it. If I were 
a cartoonist like Clifford K. Berryman or John T. McCutcheon, 
I would draw a picture of the Plaza in Washington as being 
something that is not only aged but will go on, like Tennyson’s 
brook, forever. I do not expect to live long enough to see it 
wound up. It is a Government undertaking. So these visionary 
enthusiasts who expect to see a 14-foot channel in the Missis- 
sippi River are doomed to disappointment. It may be that it 


will be seen 100 years from now, if the money holds out. I do 
not know whether the money will hold out or not, unless some 
new sources of taxation are discovered; and by the time that is 
done possibly the scheme will be abandoned because some more 


improved methods of transportation will be discovered. Navi- 
gation of the air may be complete in that time. I remember 
years ago, Mr. President, of hearing a traveling showman of 
some kind, who was somewhat given to reciting elocutionary 
selections, recite “‘ Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” and 
very likely many of my colleagues of my generation can remem- 
ber that that was regarded by many as a standing jest. If any- 
thing was supposed to be Utopian, things hoped for but never 
to be realized, it has been flying machines. They are flying a 
good deal nowadays, especially in Europe. They are not a jest 
there; they are an ever-existing menace. 

We are beginning in earnest here to try to find out how we 
will develop that branch of our public defense. By the time we 
get to the improvement of the Mississippi River so that it will 
be possible to bring a Mexican Gulf steamship up and land it in 
Chicago with a 14 or 30 foot channel, that will be so far in the 
future that these improvements in aerial navigation will have 
come and transportation by rail and by water will be as much 
out of date as transportation with an ox team would be if it 
were attempted to-day. ‘ 

But this was all done and the disputes had continued for 
some time. In 1915, because of learning at last that the 8-foot 
channel! in the Mississippi River was an insuperable obstacle in 
the average stage of water to navigate with anything that drew 
more than 8 feet, people began to come to mother earth on such 
improvements, and so they drew the conclusion very sagely that 
it was useless to make more than an 8-foot channel any place in 
the Illinois River or in the connecting links between the head- 
water of the Illinois and the sanitary district. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings, Mr. President, that a 
lucid interval occurred in Illinois in waterway legislative 
affairs, and the general assembly planted its feet on some spe- 
cific, sane sort of a measure. That is what led to the enact- 
ment of the measure I have referred to and inserted in the 
CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp. It provides for a channel of a given 
width and with other requirements, according to the estimates 
of the engineers, and a depth of 8 feet to correspond with the 
maximum average depth, except in flood water of the Mississippi 
River, between the mouth of the Illinois River and Cairo. 

From St. Louis, Mo., to Cairo, IIL, is a link in the Mississippi 
River improvement that is always treated separately in appro- 
priation bills. That has held true for a good many years. 
So in keeping with the depth that has been maintained there 
at an average stage of water during these years this improve- 
ment for an 8-foot depth was given by this act of the general 
assembly. 

An application was made to the War Department and was re- 
ferred to the engineers. The Board of Engineers, in all fair- 
ness to it, I ought te state, heard the application, referred the 
legal questions involved to their counsel, who prepared a report, 
and on that they combined their engineering knowledge, coupled 
with that opinion from their legal authority, and arrived at a 
conclusion. That conclusion was faverable to the application 
of the State for a permit to make this improvement. 

The Chief Engineer, under the provision ef the law governing 
that subject, hed a final opinion te render on the subject. At 
about this time the gevernor of the State came, and in an inter- 
view with the Secretary of War he sought—and that was before 
the decision was known—to present some of the general ques- 
tions outside of the ones passed on by the engineers to the Secre- 
tary. The whole subject is covered in the following comnmni- 
cation from Gov. Dunne, of Iinois: 

I_received by mail yesterday a communication from the Secretary 
of War ad interim Gen. H. S. Scott, inclosing “ memorandum” s 
by Gen. Kingman, Chief of Engineers. I am amazed to learn the 
conclusions arrived at by the Chief of Engineers. When, as governor 
of the State of Illinois, I appeared before Secretary of War Garrison on 
October 26, 1915, I was aware that certain legal questions and ques- 
tions of public policy had been raised in the department against the 
granting of the permit, applied for in July, 1915, and I was prepared 
with counsel and briefs to argue these questions of law and public 


policy, to wit: First, the question of the right of the Stare to devel 
water-power rights incidental to the building of the waterway; secon 
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the question of the right of the State to impose reasonable tolls upon 
vessels passing through the waterway. 

I stated to Secretary of War Garrison and Chief of Engineers King- 
man that we were prepared to argue these questions of law and policy, 
whereupon I was informed by Mr. Garrison that these matters had been 
referred to the Judge Advocate General and had been disposed of by 
him favorably to the State of Illinois, and it would be unnecessary 
for myself or counsel of the waterway to enter into a discussion of 
these subjects. Since that time I have been favored with a copy of 
the opinion of the Judge Advocate General, B. H. Crowder, from which 
I quote as follows: 

‘Proceeding now to the legal questions and discussing, first, tne 
objection that the granting of this application would confer upon the 
State the right to construct power dams, appropriate public navigable 
waters of the United States to its own use, and charge tolls through 
the improved portion of the river. I can not see that the departmental 
—— of t ae tegether with its permission to the State to 

ect the navigable capacity of the waterway as here requested, is 
of the nature of a grant at all, but rather is only the necessary led- 
eral assent whereby a State may exercise a jurisdiction which is its 
own. The State already has the sovereign authority to do all that 
is here contemplated subject to the legislation enacted by Congress 
under its paramount power. It is not a question of the department 

ranting to the State something which it could net otherwise have, 
ut permitting the State to use what it already has, subject to any 
existing Federal legislation.” 

“The United States is not the owner of the bed or banks of a 
navigable waterway of the United States, nor of the water therein 
(which, indeed, except in a Hmited sense, is not the subject of owner- 
ship at all), but such property and jurisdiction are in general in the 
State or in the individual riparian owner according to local 
—— = = 

“Upon similar principles and it is so settled, the State of Illinois, 
in the absence of Federal legislation to the contrary, has the right to 
charge tolls for the use of improvements made by it to the navigable 
capacity of its rivers. So it was decided, in Huse v. Glover (119 U. S., 
543). The principle is well established. Sands v. Minnesota River 
Improvement Co. (125 U. S., 288); Momongahela N. Co. v. United 
States (148 U. S., 312, 329) ; Minnesota Rate Cases supra; Kellogg v. 
Union Co (12 Conn., 6); Bank v. Lovell, (18 Comnn., 500).” 

After Secretary of War Garrison had made the announcement that 
it was unnecessary for us to take up any time in discussing these ques- 
tions he dictated a memorandum referring the application for the 
approval of the plans and permit to the Engineering Department for 
examination and consideration, upon public hearing at Chicago by the 
local engineer, and in Washington the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and then to be sent to the Chief of Engineers and 
him for final hearing. Both myself and counsel thereupon rested 
confident in the assumption that the engineering department was to 
pass only 7 the engineering features of the project. Indeed, durin 
the public ari at Washington it was announced by the Board o 
Datloners, throu its chairman, Col. Black, as follows: “ There are 
a number of legal questions involved in the matter with which the 
board has nothing te do, and inasmuch as the time of the board is 
valuable and your time is valuable as well we request you to confine 
yourselves this morning to any arguments you have to submit to the 
engineering and navigation features, which are the parts to be con- 
sidered by this board.’ 


I was there at that hearing and within the very limited time, 
bounded by a limited knowledge of the subject, I helped in the 
presentation of the matter to the Board of Engineers. Con- 
tinuing from this statement of Gov. Dunne: 


Moreover, as I understand it, the power and authority of the Chief 
of Engineers and of the Board of Engineers of the War Department is 
confined by the Federal statutes te passing engineering plans, which is 
what the local engineer, the division engineer, and the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors actually did. Judge of our amazement 
then to find that on January 15, without any notice to us and without 
any oppertunity to be heard and contrary to the instructions of former 
Secretary of War Garrison, who had agreed to give us a hearing before 
finally determining the matter, the whole subject is summarily _—_ sed 
of by the Chief of Engineers on two questions, neither of which are 

eering problems, and both of which had been passed upon favor- 

y to the State of Illinois by the Judge Advocate General in his 
written report to Secretary of War Garrison. ; 

The Judge Advocate General correctly decided, in accordance with 
the law, that the United States had no control over the water-power 
rights incidentally developed by the building of the waterway, and 
that such rights were the property of the State of Illinois, and cor 
rectly decided that the State had the right to impose reasonable tolls 
for the use of the improved waterway until paid for. Moreover, the 
policy of the Federal Government, in so far as the canal connecting 
the Chicago River and the IMinois River is concerned, has been to per- 
mit the collection of tolls. The Minols and Michigan Canal constructed 
by the State of Dlinois suant to authority, given the Federal 

overnment was permitted to charge these tells in the State of Illinois 
for three-quarters of a century, and is now doing so without any objec- 
tion from the War Department of the United States. The Chief of 
Engineers in his “memorandum” handed to the Secretary of War 
ad interim admits that the proposed Illinois waterway “is an enginecr- 
ing possibility,” but, in my gment, has acted beyond the scope of his 
authority and jurisdiction in discussing questions of law and public 
policy, and I believe that if the Secretary of War ad interim had been 
as full cognizant of the whole situation as was Secretary of War Gar- 
rison that we would have been given an opportunity to present our case 
to him before any final action was taken, and that after such final hear 
ing we would have been granted a permit. 

t is the intention of the State of Illinois, through its governor and 
its waterway commission, to apply for a rehearing on this matter, and 
I confidently believe that upon a full presentation of law and facts that 
a permit will be granted. “> , 

- UNNE. 


Fesrvary 29, 1916. 


I wish now to read from a memorandum prepared by the 
Chief Engineer for the Secretary of War. It is dated January 
15, 1916, headed “ Memorandum for the Secretary of War in 
the matter of the construction of Illinois waterway.” This is 
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\PPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION RECORD 
signed by Dan C. Kingman, Chief of Engineers, United St: tes | n ] s 
Army | tl state OT 2 I 
[Memorandum for the Secretary of War in re for construction of Illi-] | _ > - or . ode 
i nois waterway.] indebtedness ¢ ny chat r at 
JANUARY 15, 1916. by the same hat creates it an 
Thi ’ vay is a route, partly natural and P artly artificial, from | Security provik rr levy of a dirs 
the navigable portion of the Chicago Dra nas » Canal to the improved pay oth 7 ai and res ‘ 
portion of the Illinois River, which thus forms a link between the Wi bse : o- 2 
waterways of the Great Lakes and the waterways of the Misstssippi a en . eaing <U years 
River systems. This is proposed to Be dk veloped to a ruling depth et It is in pu ol require 
8 feet. - i yrovement ts to be effected by locks and dams a ind y ch act of June 18. 191 dra, S 0 
nel ex¢ ation where necessary. In connection with the dams a locee fit. or not e on 
wate! sewer is to be developed, possibly as great as 80,000 horsepower ’ awn ze wn a y' 
The State of Illinois proposes to execute these works of improve ment ; payers or whatevs income t 5 
and to retain for itself in perpetuity all rights to the water power de satisfv this indeb ss 
veloped and to collect {In the torm of tolls from these utilities—that is | Sut an tha la © e of tl a 
to sa from navigation and water power—a sum sufficient to pay the | or 2s —— oe ws = 
interest on all the bonds which it may be necessary to issue for the the indebtedness shall be pi 
improvement, to provide a sinking fund to pay the bonds themselves | shall be tendered to the Gener CG 
in ge —_ provide all money necessary for operating and caring absolutely for all navigation purposes 
Tor ese Works + 
. ‘ ods |} Stand that the Government has any | 
I pause here for the purpose, Mr. President, of reminding the | ee — ae 
ps : i waterway within the borders o i State 
Chief Engineers that he is in error in a necessary question | eer gig (Aap ean neared aiencesceg pag tvrnte 
ae cee S saeatiodees ta ’ a | ever. It is only by virtue of the interstat 
of far He says that it is proposed power, rather, aleaieniedl ten tien Midian t' 
] lect in the form of tolls from these utilities—-that is to say, g te ween : bic 
from navigation and water powe a sum sufficient to pay the interest | ,* » this portion of the ¢ i ply 
on all the bonds which it may be necessary to issue for the improve- This improvement, practically 1 whi 
ment, to provide a sinking fund to pay the bonds themselves in 20 part of the $20,000,000, will be | wr by 
_— = provide all money necessary for operating d caring for assessed value of property in that State 
’ cp ° res = 
gh si a ers : : Continuing the opinion of the Chief I 
It must be that the Chief of Engineers, although very learned 
in other things, did not sufficiently inform himself before he ae me ieee a ' it , th 
prepared this opinion. On military matters or matters of river | subject to th : n he I i State 
or lake engineering I have no doubt this gentleman is possessed | for them ever aft rd thout ar , 
of superior and techni eal information. I do not know what the | hee there a ne teal ‘That are oe 
: . : i < ( l é I 
reason is—it may be lack of time; it may be an inadvertent | there is also no doubt. But I de not think tl 
opinion—but I can see no well-grounded excuse for an error . solution | ler — 1 
° ° . ° 3 . . it wé< i adu ) 
of this gravity It bas to 2 consid rable ¢ degree impaired 4 eee litions v "¥ fe 
confidence in the Chief Engineer Che Board of River l- |] results u nequ le 
gineers are practical men who have detailed knowledge of me ve ree this v 
; : a an 1c S 0 n 
problems they are ealled on to solve. Usually or in a matter | peing both it ‘ ad the 1 
of consequence they carefully survey the ground in person, | greater for the cit of that State 
they collect all of the available data, they get both the low | }5 very tf rom | u 
stage during ft! iriest peried known in the history of a water- 1 do ei t ! I } 
way as well the flood period. They avail themselves of cur- | knew the p cal condition of the ( 
rents of shifting channels, of erosion, accretion, formation, and | of the « ould be unable to 
a thousand things that are found in the course of the inland | means b ] I lout 
waterway, so that they are informed sufficiently before they | borders of that Stat r) u ( ( 
undertake to give an opinion or to enter upon an improvement | insid: rder that Stat I 
involving the expenditure of any considerable sum of money. | of the Kankakee a i¢ Desp i 
But here is the Chief Engineer under his signature saying | stitute the it! tf sloy 
that a State proposes to collect from tolls and water power | tween the Mis ip| Valk i 
enough to pay the entire indebtedness incurred to raise money southeaste ! 
to make the improvement. the lake, a! st 
do not think this engineer ever read section 18 of the act, | St. Lawrence Rive n " 
If he did read it, Mr. President, it made no impression upon | Various lakes in the sys . 
his understanding, or his understanding was such that all of} ters to within ( 
the impressions made this side ef the New Jerusalem would | by sayin ( entire 1 
have availed nothing. That is the reason why I am putting it dispose i i 
in the ConeresstonaL Recorp and placing it before Senators, 0 Weve ! 
who habitually analyze and take the full measure of statutes ortion of the 
and sections and principles and inform themselves of facts i ’ 
before they decide. Section 18 says: ~~ 3 
When the said waterway shall have been completed in conformity via G La ( 
with the provisions of this act, and paid for with the proceeds of S an ! 
bonds authorized to be seld under the provisions of section 12 hereof, pe v “ 
and said bonds shall have been paid thence part inal ar ) 
a Se by the State of Illinois to the improved 
Now, observe the language below, and final yy 1 Illine R I 
either out of the earnings of said waterway or by the State, or both, | ae ) EO Em M ; ; : 
then the said channel. or so much thereof as shall have been completed, — 
shall be tendered to the Government of the United States for naviga- I referred a bit » in read 
tion uses, — ‘ i BY, + Ll 
| that this river lis vholly with he 
Now, I wish to read section 12, or so much of it as is appli- Both its he: ters and its mouth vere 
cable to this particular principle. It provides for the issue of | tary stream that flows into r ‘ 
an amount not exceeding $5,000,000 in bonds. The commission | of the waters tl me fre Wisco 
Shall be charged with the duty of selling said bonds or any that are navigable. it ct, connect 
part thereof to the highest bidder after advertising, and so} Rock River runs dewn by othe 
forth; and it provides for the denomination of the bonds, when | not connected with this controver 
they shall be dated, the rate of interest they shall draw, and The riparian rights of every i 
then continues with the following provision: | by the local laws and provisio1 b 
} DY 
All bonds issued shall be made payable in 20 years from the date o! | referred to that in the considerat 
their issue, and, in the discretion of the said commission, may be made | It was discussed hers onsiderable le 
redeemable in 10 years from the date of their issue. this body three year iro I do not th 
That is what this provision means when applied to section 18. | 16 years I have bes kind 
In 10 or 20 years at the utmost these bonds will be paid. If | connected with eith KR 
there is anything derived from the water power developed, | Rivet 
which by any mishap should reach the State treasury ©> any | In connectior S 0} ‘ t 
toll should be collected for lockage or for the use of this chan- | wish particula: » pl t ( 
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affecting riparian owners, whether they be public or private 
in character. All riparian owners on the Illinois side of the 
Mississippi River own to the center of the navigable channel 
of the river. The freehold found in the river bed ts owned by 
a farmer, for instance, on the banks of the Mississippi River 
until it reaches the center of the channel used by the pilots 
in navigating the river. At times its channel changes. Con- 
siderable litigation has arisen because of the changes in the 
channel. Such changes are occasioned sometimes by some 
elemental convulsion in the navigable channel; once by an 
earthquake, many times by great freshets, by the flood waters 
that come from above; and at times by the erosion of the 
banks and the breaking through of the river which cuts off 
old land and old channels and forms new ones. 

As to the whole of Kaskaskia Township, in Randolph County, 
lil., may be a little questionable whether it may not be in the 
State of Missouri, if the strict common-law rule had been ap- 
plied. The old channel of the Mississippi River on the west 
side of the township suddenly changed by the river breaking 
over during high water and bodily appropriating the channel of 
the Kaskaskia River, that ran parallel with it for nearly 6 
miles, the whole length of the township. It broke into it and 
took the channel, so that now the old channel of the Mississippi 
River opposite Kaskaskia Township, between Illinois and the 
Missouri, part of the stream, is almost dry and the former bed 
of the river is covered with water lillies and swamp grass. The 
old channel has therefore ceased to exist as a boundary line, 
and the new one is moved over on the east side of the township. 
That litigation—for it will result in that at some time; it will 
come in due season—will settle the question, and I need not go 
into those details. 

The riparian owner holds to the center of the Mississippi 
River. That is a part of his freehold. I have a right, as the 
owner on the Illinois side of the bank, to enjoin anyone from 
cutting ice that arrests the particles of water and imprisons 
them, and so makes them a part of my freehold. I can stop 
anyone from cutting grass; I can stop him from hunting and 
fishing, because the Mississippi River bed annexed to my free- 
hold, covered though it is by water, subject to the right of navi- 
gation only—a perpetual easement for the public, subject to that 
right only—the bed of the Mississippi River is as much my land 
as is the place where my homestead is. That is the law in that 
State. 

On the other side, the Iowa shore, for instance, between high 
water and the center of the navigable channel, is a belt of land 
owned by the State of Iowa. That is the precise question that 
affected the water-power bill here. If I had any interest in the 
State of Iowa, if I were its law officer or its governor, the first 
time that a corporation created under the laws of the State of 
Iowa, or of any other State, or under the laws of Congress, 
should undertake to condemn the riparian ownership of the 
State of Iowa in the Mississippi River in this belt of land, ex- 
tending from high-water mark to the center of the channel, I 
would apply on behalf of the State and see whether this Gov- 
ernment, by the exercise of such legislative power, could take 
away from a State without its consent that belt of land. 

I do not think the property of a sovereign State is subject to 
the law of eminent domain. How can one sovereign in our 
form of government undertake to condemn the property of 
another sovereign inside of its local rights and within its own 
undoubted reserve powers in the interior of the State? 

The owner on the Illinois River, for instance, owns to the 
center of the navigable channel of that river. If he owns on 
both sides, he owns the entire bed of the Illinois River, and it 
is appurtenant to and a part of his freehold, and it passes by 
conveyance in the ordinary way. 

It has been decided not only by repeated adjudications in that 
State by the court of last resort, but it has been recognized by 
at least three well-considered and lengthy opinions in the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court that that is a matter first to be decided by 
the supreme court of the State concerned, and that the United 
States Supreme Court will not interfere to set aside the adjudi- 
cation of a sovereign State on the local rights within its own 
borders. So as to the part of the Chief Engineer's opinion, in 
which he says that if it were a matter that lay wholly within 
the borders of a State it would present a very simple question ; 
if that is-what he means, the question is much simpler than he 
thinks, because it is wholly within the power of the State, and 
the General Government has nothing to do with it, except to 
see in the one instance that the rights of navigation are not 
interfered with. The power to do that arises from the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, 

While on this portion of the argument I had as well notice 
what he says about the charges that might be imposed on this 
65-mnile piece that furnishes the connecting link between New 


York City and the inland waterway transportation by way of 
the Hudson River, the Erie Canal, the Great Lakes, and the 
Sanitary District Channel of Chicago—this 65-mile improvement 
of the Illinois River, of the Mississippi, and so to the Gulf. 
The Engineer continues, in this part of his opinion, and I will 
read this much before I comment further: 


The rights and interests, therefore, of a great many people are 
affected by this short piece of canalization, about 62 miles in length— 


It is 65 miles, as a matter of fact— 


as this is the link between what might be called the Mississippi Valley 
waterways and the Great Lakes and Hudson watcrways. 

The State of New York has already expended more than a hundred 
millions in the last enlargement of the Erie Canal. The United States 
has spent enormous sums in the Hudson River improvements, the Great 
Lakes improvements, the Illinois River improvements, and the Missis 
sippi River system of improvements. 

The engineer is in some error about the great sums that have 
been expended on the improvement of the Illinois River. No 
very large sums, aS we measure them nowadays at least, have 
ever been poured into that devoted river if they all be looked 
up. There has been much more expended by the State itself, 
collected from the taxpayers of that section, than in any other 
way. He continues: 

The value and importance of a short waterway connecting very 
extensive ones can not be measured by its length alone. There existed 
an admirable waterway from the city of New York to the port of Colon, 
thence from Panama to Yokohama or any other eastern port, and there 
was a short gap, less in length than this Illinois waterway, where 
there was naturally no navigation. It was considered worth while to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars to open up this route, and the 
control of the Panama route was the virtual control of the entire 
distance. If one were to consider the tolls which it should carry, it 
would not be based upon a proportionate mileage between the two 
termini, but would be based upon what the whole traffic would bear. 
Something of this kind would occur in the case of through business on 
the Illinois waterway improvement, which is the link connecting these 
two long water routes. 

Freight can be carried by water under favorable conditions for one 
tenth of a cent per ton-mile, or for 6.2 cents for the entire length of 
the route, but I think it evident that a very muck higher rate than 
this would be charged by the power that controlled this waterway. 

I want, first, to say that the Illinois and Michigan Canal, as 
already intimated in some former documents from which I read, 
has for 75 years been charging tolls. When it did business at 
all it collected tolls—of late years, like most canals, it has 
fallen into decay and shippers have quit using it—and at one 
time it collected over a million dollars in tolls per annum. 
It reached about the high-water mark in 1882. Since that time 
it has declined, until practically there is nothing there worth 
considering at the present time; but it charged tolls, and no 
complaint was ever made; no terms were imposed when the 
sanitary district channel was excavated. Nearly $80,000,000 
have been paid by the property owners resident in the sanitary 
district ; $100,000,000 will be expended finally. It began about 
1889. In that improvement no terms were exacted; no limits- 
tions were imposed by the War Department at the time when 
the permit was given for this improvement. The authorities 
of the sanitary district, the trustees, came here some years 
ago upon the opening of the channel; they needed more water. 
They sought and received the necessary permit from the War 
Department to divert the waters of Lake Michigan. Some dats 
were presented, and the water is still drawn from Lake Mich 
igan to flood the channel. 

I remember the testimony of both expert and nonexpert wit- 
nesses as to how much the permanent level of the Illinois Rive: 
had been raised when the water from Lake Michigan was turne:| 
into the headwaters of the Illinois. About 5 feet and an inch 
was the permanent raising of the level of the river. That was 
purely an artificial change made by this improvement. It drew 
a considerable volume of water from Lake Michigan, but still no 
terms were exacted by the Government when that permit was 
given. There was no provision made that the sanitary distric' 
trustees should not utilize the water power. Asa matter of fact, 
the gravity fall of the dam where it begins its first great drop 
on the way down the valley has been utilized, and the hydro- 
electric power generated there has been wired off, and is in us: 
now, both for lighting and for power purposes, up and down the 
valley and in the city of Chicago; but no terms were exacted at 
that time of any kind, although they really asked for somethin: 
on which the Government possibly might have exacted terms. 
It might absolutely have refused the right to take water from 
Lake Michigan by way of the Chicago River and turn it into this 
artificial canal, but it did not do so. 

There are two locks built wholly by the State, one at Henrs 
and one at Copperas Creek. Both of these locks charge tolls 
for boats going through. They have charged tolls for man) 
years. Those locks were put in under permits from the War 
Department. The only thing the War Department was vigilant 


| about was that navigation should not be impeded, and that no 
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obstruct she i¢ 1 in the riv t ted I 
So the tolls are only su s : 
. ' ts and o rate the locks Is t 
necessar) to n tain and operate il i AS 
Under the act which I have re: into R sked 
to have inserted, there is a provision tl imiis I 
in e ¢ this improvement may I tl t si a ‘ \ | 
I enze { r that power I hav t of 
“a . : i ae il ( . 
{ lis w been fixes nd 
‘ f g 1 pa i 
i A th I 
I I : I I or any part th i 
th A 
\s I fig { t, it is ie-tenth of what the C I 
P dis] uch craft r 
i » tl ‘ 25 é i ‘ in § A y . 
hich t, 1 t ( ey ! 
So the fears ¢ “< e e gl : 
In this ! ction I s ld dd : thei i I 
there is nothing to be feared. his same bill ‘ 
are considering no point a I t <« 
be added giving the Inter ! Commiss power to 
} the entire water haul It ha the px rt oO A : 
a part rail and part water haul. There is no, on | 
bill or in a separate bill e Int ite { F G 
should not be given power to fix the rates over t! 
65 miles or the whole of the waterw: \ in quest I 4 o . ; 
think is reasonable. In an indirect way the Inters » Co granted con ri 
merce Commission has power to do so now. rhey hav I ver I os ehts Ei e ty 
} : j former ilef of gineers eT < 
to fix the rates where the transportation is part rai L part | opportunity » afforded the ' 
water, and in the distribution of the part that would | harged | the questions of [ 
to the 65 miles they can arrange for such a reasonable part to be | decision, Gen. Kin; 8 
2 . ae : ss “ ’ , Sali pianms, 
charged to the 65-mile link as they think prope Phat w d The State 
prevent any abuses whatever. 
' The Chief of Engineers continues: : 
. . ir} to I iJ 
i All of the rivers and waterways of the United States that ha Di} an di tom il and cumula 
} improved by the General Government ive been made absolutely f ’ ). although lawfully authorize f t 
; of tolls, and the same has been done by the State of New York wit! Lake $ & Michigan Ry. Co Or 
‘ its magnificent system of canals. Articles of commerce originating ’ Py act. fl Cc 
% along the Illinois waterway, when tbey leave it, can pass without tolls y 7 
5 through all the improved sections of water, including the canals of i I ! 
f New York, until it reaches the sea. {nd everything that originates | th ti 
from the sea to Chicago will pass without charge unt it reaches th m a ‘ 
z this liittle section and then will be compelled to deliv » the toll | j W I 
; gatherer its percentage of tax. It is true that tolls ar »w charged | or 
: by the State of Illinois on the upper portion of the Iilinois River | efu ‘ te t 
3 which is at present maintained by said State, but on no other part of he Nation wl nn i 
t the entire route is any toll charged. I do not think it good engineering | t exe} 
i to tax in this peeuliar and very exceptional way one little section of | Ww 
a long inland route I do not think that, owning to this very peculiar | Federal G ! 
and exceptional condition, any executive branch of the Government ted | t 
should undertake to permit this unusual thing to be done without 1 
special instruction from Congress. i 
That is what I am seeking to have given. l i 
There are several dams capatle of developing a large amount of 
water power in the aggregate. The whecle question of dams on navig- 
able waterways, however slight the navigability may be, is now up for | vi ( 
consideration by Congress. I do not think it wise or prudent for any it ¢ 
executive department at this time to snatch this question out from le a fi 
under the control of Congress and to attempt in one particular case to ‘ree is icerned 
settle it in advance of the pending action. ‘he Federal Government | 
With the exception of the State of New York, none of the States, | n gahle water the Tnited St i 
I think, have suecessfully maintained and developed their canals The | reasonable toll charges thereon 
Government has given up a good deal of public land at one time or | 7. The State of I! ! 
another with a view to securing improvement in navigation It has | toll charges on interstate 
generally turned out a failure and the amount contributed by the | 8. The Interstate Commerce Ci i 
Government has been lost. To prevent the failure of this improvement | on interstate commerce on tmp! i { 
in the course of its accomplishment and after the inters.ate com- | may take tnto consideratior t t 
merce affected has been taxed for the construction of the works of charges the revenue d fre t 
nprovement, very definite and very binding laws should be had to } dental to the improvement of the w . f 
sovern the matter. No executive department can make laws at all, | 9. It is not Just that the people of t Stat I 
and any attempt to regulate or govern such a matter where a State | $5,000,000 to impro a waterwas tl 
was a party against an executive officer would result in failure. state commerce unless the peop f the ‘ 
_Im order that any engineering project should be a success, a means | intersta the i 
ef paying for it and maintaining it must be assured, and where two]! maintenance, unless the Stat 
things are being developed at the same time—in this ease navigation resulting therefrom 
and water power--and each one is contributing toward the cost, it | 10. The Federal Govern: ! 
must be determined and carried out what portion each of these in- | exercise it to take over by appro f 
terests should pay. It ought to be determined just what proportion n 
navigation should pay, and there ought to be some means of enforcing | and to t i 
this proper proportion It should also be decided whether power | : ( ‘ 
houses, transmission lines, and similar things partaining to the produc- | the fixing C i 
tion and transmission of hydroelectric power should be charged to the | conducive the w t 
eost of construction and assessed upon navigation or not. | the State. 1 > treated 
There are other similar things that further study and thought would | 12. Section 18 of the act providir 
doubtless reveal, but it is submitted that enough has been said to in- | waterw iy provides t whe he ¥ 
dicate that every principle of sound engineering requires that the de- | and paid for out of the pr weeds OF th 
cision of what shal! be done and how to do it should rest with the | been paid, whether out of the earnings « va 
primary source of power--that is, with Congress. or both, then the waterway sh red 
Dan C. KINcMAN, the United States for navigation u 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. of the United States to maintain ; 
ay . ; = ? tolls for navigation and to oper 1 ma 
That is the whole of the opinion. It expressly says that it | to the State of [!tnois. : yws tha 
: 3 : State ‘-harge unreasonable tolls ' 
ought to be submitted to Congress, and that is the reason why ae give 3 petlpgeenptareie fires 
4 7 ‘. e s - i ae 1g the bonds at maturi . ) 1th 
the amendment I offered in committee was prepared and offered. | way may not be sufficient for that purt 
So, upon the whole, he undertook to decide two questions, neither 13. It ts just and lawful that the St f 


of which was submitted to him. One, the question of public ihe _worerway to the Unit = 
policy, the other as to the right of the State to charge or collect Forisdiction of the Federal G 
tolls for this improvement. interstate and foreigr nT 
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provements to navigation costing $5,000,000 free. If it is required to 
pay a reasonable sum for electric power to operate the locks at the 







































































































































dam at Starved Rock, the charge would be a very small fraction of 1 
per cent of w hat it would cost the Government to build such a dam and 
IOcKS, 


14. The proposed improvement will provide a navigable waterway 
where there is no usable waterway now. 


15. The State of Illinois has the same interest to foster and protect 
with reference to the waterway as has the United States. 

16. The act of March 3, 1899, should be considered as a complement 
to rather than a check upon the sovereign power of the State. 

17. The approval of the plans does not ratify, affirm, or approve the 
Illinois waterway act, nor impose any obligation upon the United 
States, ner prevent Congress from passing a law taking exclusive juris- 
diction of the Illinois River for purposes of interstate commerce, nor 
impose upon the United States any duty to accept the tender of the 
waterway 20 years hence if it does not choose to do so. The United 
States may Impose the terms and conditions of such transfer under its 


power of eminent domain if not by agreement. 

We further respectfully request that if there are any objections to 
the plans of an engineering nature which appear to you as important 
that we be given an opportunty to be heard concerning the same. It 
may be that your knowledge and experience have suggested to you cer- 
tain changes that would improve the locks or other features of the pro- 
posed public improvement and we would be most grateful to be advised 
of them and would cordially adopt them, provided we can do so under 
the provisions of the law. 

The importance of an early disposition of this matter is called to your 
aitention in order that the State of Illinois may proceed in the per- 
formance of a service not only to its own people but to the whole peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We therefore respectfully request that a rehearing of said applica- 
tion be granted and that the said plans be approved. 

Most respectfully submitted. 

E,. F. DUNNE, 
Governor of the State of Illinois. 
Lee D. MATHIAS, 
Counsel of the State of Illinois in this behalf. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to explain, at some 
risk of repetition, the details of this improvement, in order 
that it may complete what I have to say on this branch of this 
bill. 

On September 24, 1914, a report was made by the board of 
engineers acting on behalf of the State. They present the fol- 
lowing facts based on the investigation they had made: 


At the present time a navigable depth of over 7 feet exists normally 
for a distance of 262 miles of a total of 327 miles between Chicago 
and the Mississippi River. This distance of 65 miles between the 
Illinois River at La Salle and the Chicago Drainage Canal at Joliet is 
now limited to a draft of 44 feet through the Illinois & Michigan Canal. 

Various projects following the Des Plaines and Illinols Rivers have 
been presented during the past 14 years providing an adequate depth for 
navigation from the southern terminus of the drainage canal at 
Joliet to the Illinois River at La Salle. These projects have not 
matured. This has been due not so much to inherent defects in the 
projects or to lack of appreciation of the economic worth of the under- 
taking, but rather it has been due to undetermined legal factors affect- 
ing the available flow of water from the drainage canal and to opposi- 
tion by water-power claimants. 

Your board of engineers has based its investigation upon the fol- 
lowing premises: 

(a) That the proposed waterway would be available for immediate 
construction and use. 

(b) That the construction now contemplated be in harmony with 
possible future developments, permitting an increase in size at such 
time as existing obstacles may be removed and as commerce may 
demand 

The Illinois & Michigan Canal may be utilized for this waterway 
in part or as a whole by deepening the channel and by enlarging the 
locks. Some of the existing locks may be dispensed with by construct- 
ing new locks of greater lift. The channel thus formed, however, is 
poorly adapted to future enlargement, both as to increase in width and 
in depth, and the relative frequency of the locks limits the speed of 
water transportation by this route. 

The lilinols River may be utilized in part for this waterway by rais- 
ing the stage and by deepening its bed. The river waterway possesses 
ndvantages over the canal type, in that it gives a greater present width 
and depth, is readily adapted to any desired future enlargement, and 
creates a channel requiring a minimum for maintenance and operation 
and affording a maximum in waterway facilities. The greater speed of 
transportation in a river waterway of ample channel and unobstructed 
by frequent locks results in cheaper freight costs and consequent benefit 
to the public. 

The plan involves the deepening of the Illinois River from La Salle 
to Starved Rock; the construction of a lock and dam in the Illinois 
River at Starved Rock; the construction of a connecting channel and 
lock between the Illinois River and the Illinois & Michigan Canal at 
Walbridge Creek, just below Marseilles; the construction of a crib dam 
in the Illinois River just above Marseilles and a connecting channel and 
lock between the Ulinois & Michigan Canal and the Illinois River at 
this point; the construction of a connecting channel and lock between 
the Hlinois River and the Illinois & Michigan Canal at a point just 
below Dresden; the improvement of the Illinois & Michigan Canal 
by deepening the bed and constructing new locks from Dresden to the 
southern terminus of the drainage canal at Joliet; and the construction 
of a new lock at the sanitary district power house at Lockport. ‘This 
plan utilizes the Illinois River as a waterway for 45 miles of the total 
distance of 65 miles from Joliet to La Salle. 

In this plan the channel of the Illinois & Michigan Canal is to 
remain GO feet in width at the water surface, is to be 86 feet in width 
at the bottom, and is to have a uniform depth of 8 feet of water. The 
minimum width of the channel in the Llinois River is to be 150 feet 
and the minimum depth of water 8 feet. 

The locks contemplated in the Illinois River at Starved Rock and 
at the sanitary district power house at Lockport are to have a width 
of 55 feet, a length of 250 feet, and a depth of 8 feet, while the locks 
in the Illinois & Michigan Canal are to have a width of 45 feet, a length 
of 250 feet, and a depth of 8 feet, Locks of the dimensions adopted 
for the Ilinois & Michigan Canal with a 12-foot lift will cost approxi- 
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mately $90,000,000, while locks of the same lift and depth, but having 
a 
Hennepin Canal, would cost approximately $60,000,000, 


width of 55 feet and a length of 170 feet. the size of those on the 


The construction of the larger locks will permit employment upon 


the contemplated work and upon subsequent work on the waterway of 
large dredge boats in the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, as well as of 
those in the Great Lakes, and will insure competition upon dredging 
contracts in the waterway unrestricted to one locality or to any one 
combination of contractors. Your board of engineers is therefore of 
the opinion that foresight and ultimate economy warrant the increased 
——- for the larger size locks even in the Illinois & Michigan 
Canal. 


The comparative estimated cost of the plan is as follows: 


Illinois & Michigan Canal, Joliet to Dresden______________- $509, 480 
Locks and river connections at Marseilles__.__.__________- 682, 130 
Dam, leck, @tc.; at Starved Bock... ..2........... 
New lock at sanitary district power house, Lockport._-.-- 300, GOO 


eniaties Ben SO 


Tehsil cabins Cie 00 en BL ta See 3, 075, 000 
By modification in the design of the dam and at somewhat increased 





cost, electrical power may be generated at Starved Rock. The energy 
of the stream under the proposed conditions with a flow of 10,000 
cubic feet per second is 23,600 horsepower on the turbine shaft. The 
cost of this power plant is not included in the foregoing estimates. 


Your board of engineers recommends the adoption of the plan herein 


outlined, since at slightly increased cost, it provides a channel not only 
of greatest present efficiency, but one which best lends itself to future 
progressive development for future commercial needs. ‘This plan re- 
quires least for maintenance and operation, allows the highest speed 
of transportation, and results in consequent lowest freight costs. The 
adoption of this plan puts under immediate development the major por- 
tion of the ultimate Illinois waterway. 


Respectfully submitted. 
LYMAN E. Coo.ry, 
Consulting Engineer. 
E. J. KELLY, 
Assistant Chief Engineer, the Sanitary District of Chicago. 
WaALter A. SHAW, 
Member Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 
Le Roy K. SHERMAN, 
Member Illinois Rivers and Lakes Commission. 


I now wish to read from a report made by the War Depart- 
ment under date of January 23, 1911, on this same question and 
relating to this specific proposition: 

Tur MOSt ADVISABLE DEPTH AND DIMENSIONS FOR THE WATERWAY. 


Sin: Waterways from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River have 
been preposed, varying in depth from 4% to 24 feet. n determining 
the most advisable depth of the waterwiy it is necessary to consider 
the probable commerce, its character, ivs origin, its destination, and 
the dimensions of the vessels in which it can be most economically 
transported. Experience has shown that as a general rule coarse and 
bulky articles seek water transportation, while the finer manufactured 
products are shipped by rail. Of the 62,363,218 tons transported 
through the St. Marys Falls Canals in 1910 about 97 per cent consisted 
of iron ore, coal, grain, and lumber. Crude manufactured products, 
such as pig iron, ingots, and steel rails, are also naturally shipped by 
water, and in thickly settled communities like New York there is a 
large water commerce in building materials, such as brick, stone, lime, 
cement, sand, and gravel. 

The Illinois River flows through one of the richest farming regions 
of the United States. There are along its banks large mineral de- 
posits, especially coal, building stone, and the ingredients for making 
cement, so that the valley itself is capable of producing a large amount 
of the commodities which seek water transportation. The natural 
markets for this section are now Chicago and St. Louis, and were both 
New Orleans and the Northwest connected with the Illinois River by 
suitable water transportation they might become additional mar- 
kets. * * * In addition it is the expectation of many of the advocates 
of a waterway from Chicago to the Gulf that much of the commerce 
of the Great Lakes can be diverted thereto, although it now generally 
moves in an east and west direction. Finally there is the commerce 
of the Gulf, expected to largely increase with the completion of the 
Panama Canal, some of which, it is claimed, would be carried to 
Chicago were an adequate waterway provided. There are, therefore, 
four sources of possible commerce for the proposed waterway—first, 
its immediate banks; second, the tributary rivers; third, the Great 
Lakes; and, fourth, the Gulf of Mexico. 


TYPES OF VESSELS. 


The types of vessels which can most economically handle such com- 
merce differ radically. A vessel navigating the ocean has to combat 
violent storms and severe wave action, and requires such relations be- 
tween length, width, and —_ as to secure good lines, great stiffness 
of hull, and maximum stability. For ocean service the experience 0} 
the past 50 years has evolved an economic freight steamer with a draft 
between 20 and 30 feet, though at a few of the principal ports vessels 
from 30. to 40 feet are being introduced. : 

On the Great Lakes, since storm waves are not as large as on the 
ocean, and harbors of refuge are more frequent, less structural strength 
is necessary in vessels, and for the same draft the displacement may be 
much greater than on the ocean. Experience on the Great Lakes has 
evolved an economic bulk-cargo steamer with a length of 550 to 600 feet, 
which, when loaded to an ultimate draft of 21 to 24 feet, carries a 
eargo of 10,000 to 15,000 tons. The package freighter employed on 
the Lakes by the various railway corporations is of somewhat smaller 
dimensions and has a draft of 18 to 19 feet. These two types of vessels 
now carry the bulk of the iron ore, coal, grain, and merchandise of the 
Great Lakes, and the cost of transportation has been reduced at least 
half in the past 20 years. “ 

On rivers vessels are not exposed to wave action, and their struc- 
tural strength and draft for the same displacement can_ therefore 
further be diminished. The early river packet was a frail stern or 
side-wheel steamer having a draft of 3 te 10 feet, but as a freight 
carrier it has now been generally displaced by barges, which experience 
has demonstrated to be more economic. These barges have a draft not 
exceeding 83 feet and a capacity up to 3,000 tons. They are assembled 
in tows and handled by a powerful towboat, in which the same econo- 
mies in steam consumption are obtained as in the modern lake or 
ocean steamship. 
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The experience of for nations in river navigation is to < report und this m¢ ! oe 
that of the United States, as illustrated by the eno us tram . 7 Wise 1s ‘ 
River Rhine, which, according to the “* Statistik des Deutschen R s 
fand 226," amounted in 1908 to about 54,000,000 tons between Strass Ca n dictate ta wa vay of t le S " 
bu and the Dutch frontier. The low-water depth of the innel upor 1 tested My 
which this large volume of freight was carried, as described in the pre tior tility 
liminary report of the United States National W aterways Commi \ a ia th it ice aiaee ‘eine ili ae 
sion, 1910, was only 9.8 feet for 110 miles from the butch frontier up}. ** © : | t th L - 
to Cologne, thence 8.2 feet for 82 miles to St. G th Poet The more pr ; of the po} 
79 miles to Mannheim, and thence 4 feet for S4 mi . officers w ; is awe . , 
About 30 per cent of the traffic of 1908 used the river cha \ , S won . 
where the available depths vary, as above stated, from “y ; 
nN ‘ 





section immediately below Strassburg, to a maximum of 

















section immediately above Cologne. Bulky commedities are transported | be the barge se ‘ l vt] th 
in fleets of barges towed by special steamers designed for the purpose » taubly v » deener « 
The United States general consul at Berlin reported to the Depart a : 3 ae : 
, © one } $+ ‘ } would have bee lol i ) ‘ ‘ \] 
ment of State under date of August 18, 1909, that the capacity of the ’ . t 
largest Rhine barges is over 2.600 tons, with a length of 556.6 feet, ; No reason exists why rom Cairo to N ( 
beam of 39.6 feet, and a maximum draft of 9.4 feet; that the largest | developed a very large rive nS) . 
Rhine towboat has a length of 249.3 feet, a breadth of 29.5 feet, and | oopign op ino we 
c » - Lation or chuLemes If ClilCullies © pre | 
that the most powerful have from 1,500 to 1,450 horsepower. Under oo ray Peel : 
date of March 7, 1910, he reported that the Rhine boats on an average | OF Ue pth of channel the year re 
are 237 feet long and 30.6 feet beam, with carrying capacity of from | of the year, evel b ( ro. « the S 
480 to 1,000 tons on drafts of 4 to 74 feet. Package freight is carried | ¢})qynel. because of Winter. much of t] ‘ 
in separate steamers, and he stated that the capacity of the largest nies hel pap a it 
Rhine freight steamer is 975 tons, with a draft of 7.9 feet, a length MUProO DELOW There 5 ah open ct hel pr ( 
of 278.9 feet, and a breadth of 29.5 feet. According to a report made the vear in excess of S feet Q feet 1 oft 
by Maj. F. A. Mahan, retired, Corps of Engineers, in 1902, the totalnum- | much in excess of 9 feet the anit ; 
ber of sailing vessels and towed barges on the Rhine was then 8,279, and Cult 
the tota) number of towboats was 745. while of other steamers of al wult. ary 
classes there were but 378, including 156 package-freight steamers. <A¢ This channel has been in existe ‘ or 1 I " | 
cording to information ae by the American consul general at | in existence in Mark Twain's time, when he wa 
Frankfort, in 1908 the Rhine fleet consisted of 1,318 steam vessels, Tes Fe ieee ie: GS A z 
with indicated horsepower of 295,849, and 9,7 from New Orleans to St. Louis and return. It was ‘ 





9 barges, with a carrying 
eapacity of 3,960,378 tons, or 11,077 vessels in all. These fi 
plainly show the predominating character of towboat navigation. } 
other river of Europe carries a commerce comparable with that of the | 


the railroad had come as a rival. It was there 
years before a locomotive ever framed itself in 
of George Stephenson An examination of an old p | 


sures 














Rhine, and it is clear that for the proposed waterway a channel equal to | : : ‘ aia e 4 
that now found on the Rhine would be adequate for an immen se published in the year 1849, of the Mississippi Valley « 
traffic © © © shows that there was not a single railroad then « 
SIZE OF CHANNET city of Chicago. There was in the whole Mississiy vi 
; As a channel of 8 feet depth is now maintained from Cairo to St. | the now populous States om Minnesot 1, Wisconsi low 
; Louis, and can be extended from St. Louis to Utiea at relatively s u | Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and the adjo eS 
i cost, business caution dictates that a waterway of this depth be ob-| of Indiana. but a total of 120 miles of steam ra 
. tained and tested before entering enormously expensive projects of ques ] ais ' ‘ 1; 7 ae 
: tionable utility. 2 4 ence, aud that was struggling, as the reports shov 
& Should commerce respond to these comparatively moderate expendi- insufferable load of bankruptcy, and ultimately f ‘ I 
t tures and utillze the waterway provided, and should an increasing | holders of the indebtedness took it ove nel 
= traffic demonstrate the necessity for additional depth, then a channel | },, ‘ i iN ons i : hate } es 
i of 9 feet depth cun be constructed from Cairo to Utica. This can be | had on Cees Ups tuer as . 
obtained at a small additional cost and will correspond to the depth | 1851. 
provided by the existing projects for improving the Ohio and lower | In 1850, by an act of Congress, a grant of lan 
Mississippi Rivers. * * * he State f Ili ”_ r the rT ’ wacelie 
: The board considers a bottom width of 160 feet in canal and 200 feet | UIC Sule OF Tilnots tor the purpose of coustru 
: in the open river above the mouth of the Illinois suftictent for a channel | Each alternate section on each side of the road mol 
; of S or 9 feet avnilable depth. For safety and ease of navigation the | length of the State was given, beginning with (| crey fe 
channel should be excavated to 11 feet in rock cuts and canals, and the | Chicago br; al cai ' 1 
; locks should be given 11 feet depth, 80 feet width, and 600 fect useful | VMCASO Praheh ana running to what ts how Cent | 
length. With these lock dimensions three barges, carrying about 9,000 thence to Cairo: and from Centralia runnis ro 
tons of freight, may be locked through with their towboat. A water-/ tral part of the State to Dunleith vhere it con tod] o 
i way of these dimensions would have a capacity exceeding 100,000,000 7 - ith a bride hie] ‘ \ ; 
tons per annum, and would accommodate barge tows carrying about | COMBECtS With a bridge which crosses the Mississipy 
nine times the ordinary trainload of this vicinity. In addition, the | Connects with the railroad systems of the North i 
vessels using it would be capable of navigating the Ohio and lower | was the nucleus of the Illinois Central RB 
Mississippi Rivers. s * s lines of which are nov about 705 n es, bu 
ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN CANAI leased, and operated lines of which me ror 
By virtue of the act of Congress of March 30. 1822. dedicating to | Sand miles. It extended itself by lease | 
the State of Illinois the land necessary for a canal connecting the Illi- | the coustruction of lines from Caire 
nois River with Lake Michigan, the act of March 2, 1827. granting | 4), -; > New Orl VF 
to the State certain public lands for the purpose of aiding in its con. | U'® CY OF New Orleans, 
struction, and the acceptance by the State of the conditions imposed While this developmen LOO ‘ I 
therein, the State of Illinois obligated itself to construct a suitable projects provided in this bill ane 
waterway from Lake Michigan to the navigable waters of the Illinois A ae aa ae : 
River In accordance with this agreement the State constructed the | Cb@hHal in the statesimals breas | ‘ 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, from Bridgeport to La Salle, and improved | harbor legislation, I inevitably recu 0 
the upper portion of the Illinois River by the construction of locks and | Missis sippi River from Cairo to 1 G | ‘ 


dams at Henry and Copperas Creek. as aa By referri! ‘ ] f \N 

For many years this waterway was a valuable transportation route, | 2&@!S oe SER EEG VO UNG RCM a , 
but in recent years the State has neglected it and failed to maintain it | having charge of that matier I ( 
abreast of the needs of commerce. The work now proposed by the 
State in connection with the canal of the Chicago Sanitary District | ? If-d lori noratinn . 
contemplates a waterway from Lake Michigan to Utica, which, al by 2 seh-credeing operation, us! 
though departing from the line of the old canal, substitutes a water- | by Capt. James B. Mads m 
Way more than sufficient for any probable navigation. This will in | water deepens the puss d ope! 
effect fulfill the original agreement between the State and General Gov- | }.. | , ea inet 
ernment for this section and incidentally develop a water power which |?) PO@tS OF heavy dratt col 
the State considers a profitable business investment. State or local 


ithe Mississippi River have been « dod. ce 


Orleans. All that has be | uy 
agencies are better adapted than the General Government for consery- | nel free to the boat n. free t 
ing water power for their citizens. men. free to everyvbor that ‘ 
W. I. Brxey, | ; : i aia NI ' 
Brigadiei General, Chief of Engineers, United States Ai j fle , pice it -p am , : 
Cc. McD. TowNsenp, | and float it or navig ‘ ( , ( 
Colonel, Corps of Engincers | That has be« } 
C. KELLER, of anv kind—the ‘ 
Major, Corps of Engincers ee ae Sea eee ‘ ; 
J. B. CAVANAUGH, ; able properties ¢ cceed those of ) I 
Wajor, Corps of Fi | the most fertile 
JOHN BOGART, dent. if Ly nen 4 the « 1} 
Ci . I . | i bik. i rt acc il i it) . ‘ i 
| we read ancient ! I 
I have read this at length in order that it may be heard in the | world or in ancis mes has | 
Senate. I know how difficult it is to read matters that are in- | and an area equal to the M ippi \ 
serted in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp after they are printed, be- | the Nile and their population, : 
cause of lack of time and the press ef other urgent matter commerce and their agri ur 
I particularly call attention to the reason for limiting this im- | passed : vy, the days of Nine Lb 
; | 


provement to 8 feet in depth. The paragraph from the engi- | all pale into in nifican 



















( ! hty growth of Chicago and New York nd the great 
at are second or third to these. 

M P idet to sho hat growth has been possible under 
those conditions with steam transportation, while sitting at one 
of the i imerable banquets that I have been guilty of attend- 
ing in tl ast 25 years with Fernando Jones—and I feel like 
insertir the Rrcorp—Mr. Jones spent the whole evening | 
in telling me how he remembered seeing Indians coming to the | 
trading post, old Fort Dearborn, in Chicago, with their furs 

“Ol t) Northwest, and exchanging them for other mer- 
ndise at the trading post of the Indian traders at that point. 
here i ng mory of the growth of that city. Mr. Jones 
died « y a few years ago; so there is the memory of a recently 
living man reaching from the aboriginal inhabitants, from the 
lds of nature, to a city of two and a half million people. 

I cite this not for mere historical reference, but as intro- 
ductory to a conclusion I shall draw While all this improve- 
ment was ma‘’e, while a great population settled on the borders 
of this great valley, while agriculture, commerce, banking, man- 
ufacturing, and transportation grew up, here was the Missis- 
sippi River, the greatest free channel of inland water trans- 
portat in the world. The water still flowed; the seasons 
col and went: a pater il and beneficent Governm ‘nt sent the 
snag boats up and down the river; and even before the war, in 


the days: when Mark Twain held a pilot’s wheel, he speaks in 
his Life on the Mississippi of what the snag boats were 
doing. They pull out trees and logs and stumps and snags and 
sawyers, dredged out bars, and have been doing so many years. 
All of that was done during these years to improve navigation 
and make it safer to attract that form of transportation. 

I turn back. I will not read that. I have the report here of 
what happened during these years. When I went to St. Louis 
many years ago, about 1877, the first time that I left the hay- 
field and got that far from home, I remember then the line of 
steamers that was drawn up, tied to the levees along the river. 
It was a fairly good line of boats in those days, although they 
were then somewhat decayed. I need only to turn back to many 
years ago to find a record of the number of steamboats that 
drew up at St. Louis engaged in the lower Mississippi trade, 
because practically the lower Mississippi River from St. Louis 
down or from Cairo below was open the year around. 

Its glory has passed away. It departed years ago. The 
magnificence of the Mississippi River trade has vanished. With 
all these advantages, with the open channel, with the paternal 
Government improving the channel, removing obstructions of 
every kind, there grew up right alongside the river in that time 
the Illinois Central Railway Co. Steam power could be as well 
used on a river steamboat at one time as another. It was ap- 
plied then in a iocomotive and it was put upon an iron rail 
and later on a steel-surfaced rail. So the extent of the St. 
Louis steamboat trade melted away. It has been gone for 
years. More than 40 years ago the river trade vanished. 
When the war broke out, when trade was cut off between the 
northern and southern sections, when the pilots left the wheel 
and the crews forsook their boats and took the musket, they 
did not know that that was the end of river traffic, but it was. 
By the time the war had concluded, 1865 or 1866, the steam 
railroad had begun to develo itself. Consequently when the 
old boat owners at the close of the war undertook to resume 
their traffic they found no shipping. Business was at an end. 

In 1850 or 1851 the Illinois Central Railroad began to be 
constructed, reaching from Chicago and from northwestern 
lilinois south to Cairo. It was only opened for local traffic. It 
continued to develop, as I have indicated. In a little while it 
reached out and bought and leased lines and built new lines, 
and built a bridge across the Ohio River, and leased the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railway line down to New Orleans. 

Bear in mind, we must keep it in mind in the Senate in all 
future legislation on this subject, this was done while the great 
father of waters carried his flood from Lake Itasca to the Gulf, 
and while a steam railroad builded {tself up in competition with 
ihe channel from Cairo to the Gulf and drove the river traffic 
away from the Mississippi. 

However, if I turn to the boats that came to St. Louis about 
the time the war broke out and compare them with the number 
of boats tied up at the levees this afternoon, it can be seen that 
the inevitable drift of the larger affairs of the world to the 
transportation question has solved itself by the fitness of things. 
It is not a question for the puny hand of man to attempt to 
legislate against the laws of trade. It can not be done. The 
inevitable course of commerce, the development of mechanical 
power applying the forces of nature to transportation, are 
stronger than any laws we can pass. They will beat any river 
and harbor bill in the world. So during this time inevitably 
we kept on with the development of steam railroads. 
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Friday. May 12, 1916. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is a grea leasul to 
hear encomiums delivered upon one of the thirteen original 
States. I do not know what this country would have done had 
it not been for the State referred to by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Martine]. I know that the world of art would 


ic 9 or 


have lost something that would have been irreparable. Frou 
my earliest recollections, my fond gaze has dwelt upon “ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware”; if it had not be for 


State that pleasant reminiscence of my early life would have 
been absent. I very cheerfully join in all that the Senator 
from New Jersey has said of that State, that is great in 





merce, in agriculture, and in many other things which I forbear 
to mention. 
I was referring last night, Mr. President, to some of 1e 


causes for the decay of inland waterway transportation. j 
are very numerous, and I shall not undertake to detail all of them 
I shall only refer to such of them as may be material in 
of proposing some reasonable remedy. If nothing can be done 
by organized society, acting through the instrumentality of 
governinent to restore the inland waterway traffic, then it would 
be useless to discuss it, and much more useless to provide tl 

large sums of money in this and previous bills of a like kind 

I have thought, however, that possibly there was a remed) 
for a part of the loss of the water-carrier system of the country) 
It has been so far the larger part of my effort to direct at 
tion to the amendment which I have offered to the bill, whi 
would permit the improvement of this 65-mile link that would 
complete the water communication between the Hudson Rive 
and the Gulf of Mexico via Chicago. 

The National Waterways Commission some, years ago -I 
think about 9 or 10 years ago—began their investigation of 
this same subject. They drew upon many sources of informa 
tion; they prepared a voluminous report, gathering a multitude 
of facts, arrived at some conclusions, and embodied many pa- 
pers from authorities on the subject. These three volumes of 
the report constitute a mine of information for all of those who 
are interested in this and kindred subjects. 

Some of the principal reasons for the decay of inland water 
transportation are found in one of the volumes of this report 
containing Documents Nos. 11 to 22, and I refer to page 66 of 
that volume. It notes the lack of development of river equip 
ment already referred to. 

It has been based— 


The report continues— 


It has been based in large part upon legitimate grounds——-an un 
willingness to invest capital in an industry so highly speculative. Th« 
risks are not alone those of railway origin, but they arise im part from 
the natura! difficulties of navigation. Obstructions due to snags and 
bars on all the rivers, except the Missouri, have to a considerable extent 
been removed, although they are constantly reappearing. ‘The barrie: 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, which until 1878 gave the railways a 
decided advantage, is now gone. But there still remain many obstic! 
Ice stops navigation for many months of each year in the upper ri\ 
The swiftness of the current demands a costly adjustment of business 
methods to meet the requirements of upstream traffic—a difficult, 
sent in the Lakes. The shifting and irregular current and the ancer 
tainty of the water supply menace navigation. To such an extent is 
this true on the upper Mississippi that the one line now operaiing 
between St. Louis and St. Paul declines to make season contracts, and 
accepts shipments for single trips only. Then, there are the varistions 
in depth of water, most strikingly shown on the upper Ohio with the 
January and February floods, when the river sometimes rises at Cincin 
nati to 70 feet above low-water mark. This variation in water depth 
is not alone dangerous to navigation but it prevents the application of 
capital to the greatest economic advantage. On the Lakes, with an 
assured depth of water, the largest vessels can be employed and 'ouded 
to their capacity. It is not profitable to build vessels on the rivers 
which can run only in the best stages and which must lie idle during 
the rest of the year. But light-draft vessels are not economical in 
good stages of water. Moreover, these sharp and sudden variations in 
the stage of water have made fixed wharves impossible and Lave com 
pelled the use of the less efficient floating dock. In low stages tbe cost 
of loading and unloading is sensibly increased in many places by reason 
of the steep and high river banks. 

But navigation is hindered not alone by variations in stage of water 
due to floods and droughts, but also by the normal difference in depth 
of the different sections of the river system. The lack of development 
in the past of any through traffic from the upper Mississippi to New 
Orleans and the persistence of the costly practice of transfer at St. 
Louis have been due to this difference in depth of the lower and upper 
river and to the consequent difference in draft of vessels employed. It 
was to meet this difficulty that the barge system was introduced. whose 
units, similar to railway cars, could be dropped or attached at will and 
handled on different stretches of river without the necessity of transter 
of load 


I read so much of this report at this stage of my comments 
for the purpose of connecting it with the improvement which 
we propose to make in the Illinois River. It costs more to 
transfer freight—and the bulkier the freight the more truth 
there is in the criticism—between points where the bulk must 
be broken and the transshipment made than it does often for 
many hundreds of miles of the original shipment. The upper 
Mississippi River has not been and will not, without the expend- 
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ture of an impossible sum of money, ever be dredged, leveed, or | portation—more so than existed at any pre “1 Q 
improved in such a way as to make its depth, that will be stead- | the barges will carry 3,000 tons Chis is an ext 
¥ ily maintained, equal to that of the lower stretches of the river. | but an average tow of barges, even under t! 
“The Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf is necessarily, | fransportation, will carry 1,500 tons of freig! As 
because of its many tributaries which join it at and below that | barges on a seven or eight-foot depth is eq to 


point, of great minimum depth. At that point the Ohio River | trainload of box cars with an average capacity pei 


adds its volume. Above there, not to mention the smaller | thing like 40 tons, An average train would cousis 
rivers, such as the Kaskaskia and the Illinois, the Missouri to 38 cars; and a singh f barges t in b 
River at Alton on the Missouri shore adds its floods to the | waterways would equ ( peu entire 
Mississippi. From that point on down below it is not an exag- | by rail transportat 
veration to say that the volume of the Mississippi River water The rate by iter rhe speed « 
is doubled. So from Cairo, where the Ohio River joins the | at all approy ite 1 B 
Mississippi, there is a constant and permanent increase in the | of these and some ot 
minimum depth even at low-water stages. i general markets—it ne 
This is one of the best stretches of navigable inland river of all species of merchandise li 
waterway in the world, and, as I suggested yesterday afternoon, rhe coarser, less advanced manut 
if there was anything in the development or in the maintenance | w ill naturally be the ones that will seek this 
of inland waterway transportation as it existed prior to the | tion. The forms of merchandise more ad 
railroad era, this part of our inland waterway system would being relatively less bulky and more valuabk 
have successfully met the competition of the steam railways. | seek steam-read transportation, whereby they may 
However, it was not done. | kets at more certain intervals and with less loss of 
Yesterday afternoon I referred to the unsuccessful rivalry be- Because of these changes it has been deemed b 
tween the Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf and the | it is possible to restore a great portion of the river traf! 
steam railways, and especially of the competition with the Illi- | certain lines. It is possible with a 7 or 8 foot 
nois Central Railway. Here on the headwaters of the river] all of the barge traffic that is likely to be develope 
above Cairo to the end of navigation in Minnesota was the} country. I believe I am correct in that ‘ 
most favorable area for gathering freight in the world, and] tained by the authorities on the subject 
especially the bulky kind of freight. The great staple grains Keeping this in mind, and rememberit 
that came from the agricultural sections and in later years | Louis and Cairo there is a depth of only S feet, t 
manufactures were able to furnish a volume of traffic that, if | the reason for this act of the General Assembly of the S 
it were possible for a waterway to compete with steam railways, | of Illinois, approved June 18, 1915. It provides for 1 8 
would have successfully met that competition in an open field, | depth. It will extend from the city of Chicago by 
but it did not do so. When we add to it the condition of the | plated barge service with a continuous minimum depth of 8 
| river channel from St. Louis north, except during the low-water | feet until it reaches the Mississippi River. The Sa ry D 


stages, it would require the bulky freight to be broken at St. | trict Channel of which I spoke yesterday can m: 


il a, % 

Louis if continuous river transportation were desired. It is | average depth or more. <A portion of the 65-mile link in 
useless, even for the most enthusiastic advocates of river-and- | waterway in question is the old Illinois and Michigan Can 
harbor bills and such internal improvements, to think that the | and the remainder of if uses the channel of the Iinois River 
upper stretch of the Mississippi River can ever be so developed as | The improvements made as eontemplated by this act will b 
to furnish a depth of channel that will accommodate traffic equal lof the character that will maintain at least 8 feet dept 
to that from Cairo south. So, the river, at least for practical | stages of water. It will enable this barge service, wh 

5 purposes, is to be divided by physical reasons into two sections, to be the only profitable method of utilizing the inla 
making continuous water transportation impossible throughout | ways, to be established and maintained. If this « 
the whole length of the river because of its difference in depth. done, then it is useless to talk about the deve lopn 

To avoid this difficulty, which was inherent in the ordinary | ways in order to furnish cheaper transportation f 
steamboat traffic of the earlier days and of what remains of I think it is proper here to state, Mr. President, tl] 
it at the present time, it has been hoped that the barge service conclusions at which [ have arrived T thi 
would be a practicable way of using the river throughout its | the physical conditions of the Mississippi Valle 
whole length. This much of the suggestion is embodied in the | nental United States. I think the transport 
report from which I have just read. | gradually settled to the fixed conditions I 


I wish to add here to this report what has happened since 


} 
| There are three methods of inland or ¢ ‘ 
the report was prepared. Since this investigation was made, | that are worthy of the support of appropriations by Cor 
a considerable development has occurred. Some changes have | Beginning with the larger and mo impor 
been made in motive power. Gasoline has been substituted for | harbors and inlets or rivers opening 
steam power. The future of electrical power no one can foretell. | immediately upon the shores of the two oc or t (; | 
Like the navigation of the air, it possesses boundless undevel- | other words, tidewater transportation is one of t DiUrpos 
oped possibilities, but the barge service has become a very prac- | which Congress ean appropriate money and not be « 
tical way of transportation of freight on the inland rivers. | if it is done prudently and within reasonabl 
Barges for many years have been used on the Ohio River, | Secondary to that is the stem of 
They are employed in the down-river traflic as a rule. From} lakes. The Supreme Court of the United States d 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, near the headwaters of the Ohio, a| to be inland seas for practical purposes. In the 
considerable commerce in coal, coke, and coarse or bulky freights | in the number of miles covered by the knows unspo 
has been developed and has been carried down the stream in! on the Lakes, and in their creat aren, these bod 
considerable volume. The figures for many years are accessible | properly rise to the dignity of seas. If they re in E 
in the reports and I shall not allude to them here because I do | they would have been denominated s slong ago B 
not wish to take the time to do so. pioneers called them lakes rhe old maps of ft] 
I wish to say sincerely that I am attempting no filibuster; I} quette and La Salle, of Hennepin and hi sociates, refer 1 
shall not engage in one. I am making these comments on this | these great bodies of water as lal 4 
bill solely for the purpose of addressing myself to public senti- | given support in their harbo their | { 
ment. f£ am not overly optimistic about defeating this bill or their terminal facilities, their shore improvements, b 
any objectionable features in it this session so as to bring about | appropriations by Congress. So, bec: 


any great economy, but I do believe that the time that my | the interests involved and the traffic that may b 
colleagues and myself shall take in criticizing some features | nomically over their bosoms, these bodies of { 
of this bill will be well employed in the public interest. I hope | & proper subject for congressional help 
ultimately that it will arouse public sentiment and result in The third, and as I think the last, of f1 


economies that would justify much more time than my col- | country that can be properly helped by ¢ 
Jeagues ond myself will take, or desire to take. | inland rivers. These must be confined to the Ohio and M 
The barges carried in tows by powerful motor boats can | Sippi Rivers and a very few of their tribut (mo 


effect a considerable saving in transportation. In addition to | 

that, the self-propelled barge is coming into use. This would | of this body, of the river improvements there ar that } 
avoid the necessity of tows; it would allew each barge draw- | sess any attractive features outside of the Mi sippi Rive t 
ing a limited number of feet of water, flat-bottomed barges, to Ohio, and possibly certain of their ti 

propel themselves over the «omparatively shallow waterways tions on the tributaries would make #1 

of these inland rivers on the urtificial channels in question. If} TI think, when these thre« 
this were done, it would furnish a very effective kind of trans- ! is nothi 


numerous projects that have enlisted the att ( Mi 


olning more ol mer) 
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Lhe barge service can be used on all the inland waterway im- 

rovements, including the Lakes. It is more particularly ap- 
licable to the rivers, because the Lakes have a type of boat that 
is peculiarly adapted to lake transportation. Having that in 
mind, therefore, the Illinois General Assembly thought it fit to 
attempt an improvement of this kind. They were strengthened 
in that decision by the report I read yesterday from the War 
Department, prepared by the engineers having this matter in 
charge, where they said it was prudent, instead of starting 
these improvements on a large scale, with a great depth of 
water, to confine them to something like 8 feet in the first 
instance 

I remember when my colleague [Mr. Lewts] and myself left 
yur seats here and went to Illinois—it was along in March, 1915, 
as I now remember—for the purpose of advocating the passage 
of this act. The bill was then pending, and in joint session 
the legislature heard what we had to say. We used this para- 
graph and recommendation of the Army engineers as one of the 
reasons for the passage of the act. 

Another reason I referred to very briefly yesterday, that we 
had authorized—I think in a somewhat unguarded moment—by 
constitutional amendment the expenditure of $20,000,000 for 
this waterway, lying wholly within the borders of that State. 
{ have always been quite outspoken in my views on that sub- 
ject. I voted against the constitutional amendment when I 
voted in my home precinct in Springfield, Il. I never made any 
secret of my doing so. I thought it unwise, in view of the avail- 
able accurate knowledge on the subject, to embark in a $20,000,- 
000 expenditure at a venture. The $20,000,000 has been avail- 
able for every legislature since January, 1909. For various rea- 
sons—largely differences of opinion in the legislature and in 
the administration, both Democratic and Republican—there 
never has been a majority of the legislature that could agree 
upon any specific project of improvement; but the $20,000,000 
remains a constant menace, as I consider it, to every taxpayer 
in that State. 

When the barge service had been investigated it was found 
to be a practical measure, and that if the barge service did not 
present anything for the restoration of the river traffic, then 
there was not anything that would ever effect the change. 

So I came to the conclusion that the best way was to experi- 
ment. Gov. Dunne, of that State, came to the conclusion that 
the proper thing to do was to proceed along the line indicated 
by the Army engineer in his report. So competent engineers in 
Chicago began to investigate. They made extensive surveys; 
they prepared plans; and finally they agreed on one that was 
practicable for an 8-foot channel, with an expenditure of a 
little less than $5,000,000. But most public projects cost more 
than the estimate; and so the bill was prepared and approved, 
after its passage, by the governor, providing for this expenditure 
of $5,000,000, to which I referred on yesterday. This was for 
the purpose of developing a barge service. 

Certain objections were made. I think two Representatives 
in Congress from Illinois made strenuous objections to the im- 
provement. As I get it, their objections are based upon two 
srounds—maybe more, but I have heard of two: That it ought 
to be a deep waterway, and that 8 feet depth was not within 
the meaning of the constitutional amendment. They urged that 
it ought to be 14 feet. How they ever became obsessed with 
the notion that anything was not deep unless it was 14 feet 
deep, nobody has ever explained. Bight feet is deep at times. 
If a man is only 6 feet tall and can not swim and is in 8 feet 
depth of water, it is deep water for him. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Llinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. That was a sort of a slogan, was it not, that 
was adopted—* Fourteen feet to the Gulf”? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. How did that slogan originate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It originated partly from the report of 
Lyman E. Cooley, whe prepared the first plan for the Illinois 
Valley improvement. It originated partly from the superheated 
imaginations of certain statesmen in Chicago. It was con- 
tributed to by some very good citizens outside of Chicago, down 
the Illinois Valley, whom I consider visionary on that subject. 
But from beth sources or all sources the 14-foot chanel be- 
came, as the Senator has suggested, a slogan. 

We went out into the campaign of 1908. I was asked to 
lend my voice for whatever it might be worth to the promotion 
of this project, but I preserved a discreet and, I trust, a digni- 
fied silence. I said, because both political parties had in- 
dorsed it in that State, I would not fight it. I thought it was 
useless. I have done a great many useless things in my life 
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and I do not like to do any more than I can help. I am not 
feeling that what I am doing now is useless, because we hope 
at some future time it will bear fruit in economy that will make 
a living, breathing thing out of that plank of the platform 
adopted in Baltimore in 1912, and we have some such platform 
in our party. I do not want to make this a political question, 
I do not know, and I am a little prejudiced it may be; but I 
think our platform has probably got a little more spirit in it 
and it is executed in performance a little better than the other, 
However, I do not want to discuss that. I want to speak about 
waterways. 

At any rate the 14-foot channel got in the public mind. I de- 
clined to contribute to that obsession. I informed everybody 
privately when I was not on a platform and was at liberty to 
speak my honest sentiments that I intended to vote against it, 
and I did, and I always said so. I was warned that it was 
somewhat unpopular to vote against a project of that kind. I 
said I am a private citizen. At that time I was not a candidate 
for any office, and I considered not being an applicant for public 
favor I could do as I pleased individually, which I proceeded 
to do. I voted against it, but I got beat, like I have suffered 
a great many times there and elsewhere. 

It went through. Immediately after its passage the trouble 
began. There was a Republican governor and a Republican 
legislature, but the legislature, sad to relate, was divided. We 
have had family troubles in that country like we have had over 
many other jurisdictions in this Republic of ours. So the 
legislature divided, and as they had two ideas which became 
so important they forgot the 14-foot slogan in the melée that 
occurred. One wanted waterway and another wanted water 
power. The by-product of this unfortunate project became of 
more consequence than the principal object of the improvement. 
So out of these controversies, like the unfortunate Kilkenny 
eats, they hung about for an unprecedented period and literally 
consumed each other in fruitless quarrels. No legislation re- 
sulted. I was at that time in private life, engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Springfield, and the only things I heard of legisla- 
tive difficulties were the rumbles about the lobbies of hotels at 
night. But so it was that no legislation was had in 1909. 

The 14-foot slogan was revived in the 1910 election, and both 
sides and all parties accused each other with great enthusiasm 
with lack of patriotism and of being against internal improve- 
ments. I was still in private life and I took great satisfaction, 
I enjoyed myself without measure, in telling both sides what I 
thought of them. I only say this in explaining what the junior 
Senator from Iowa asked about this slogan, its origin, its 
progress, and its elimination. 

The 1911 legislature repeated the program with some varia- 
tions. Some thrills were added; some new chapters were 
written. Meanwhile my predecessor during the 23 months I 
first served here had come to the Senate. The legislature in 
1909 had ignored the primary nomination of Albert J. Hopkins 
and had elected Mr. Lorimer to the Senate. He was an acdvo- 
cate of the 14-foot depth of waterway. 

I remember some of the addresses made on that subject when 
the 14-foot slogan was literally making the welkin ring through 
that part of the country. The people from the lower Mississippi 
River were given to understand that not only steamboats but 
craft from the Gulf would be able to navigate it on a 14-foot 
channel. From the Lake Michigan way very graphic portrayal 
was made of magnificent lake steamboats coming majestically 
down through the cornfields of the Illinois Valley. It had cool, 
alluring sort of sound. Everybody thought that he could get 
his freight hauled for nearly nothing, the taxpayer mostly foot- 
ing the bill, and he forgot he was one for the time being when 
he listened to this 14-foot slogan. 

So between the two the thing went along until 1911, and it 
failed again; 1913 came, and by that time everybody had for- 
gotten the waterway. There was no real attempt made in 1913 
to pass any legislation. 

Meanwhile there had been a change of administration, not 
only here, but in a good many other States outside of that one. 
A new governor had come in. A legislature came in that was 
nondescript in character. It was composed of the somewhat 
disturbed remains of the two old parties and a new one that 
had appeared upon the scene. The newcomer was very lusty in 
the noise it made and respectable somewhat in numbers. So in 
1913 nothing was done. 

In 1915 the public mind had become somewhat restored to a 
normal basis following the elections of 1914. The 14-foot 
slogan had been forgotten. It was aroused, but in that time, 
measuring from 1909 up to 1915, the barge transportation had not 
only been investigated but had been found practicable. This 
National Waterway Commission had made its repert. Every 
thinking person in the Mississippi Valley interested in those 
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problems had a copy of the report. I procured a copy, and I 
have one in my library in my office. Yet I went through it in 
those days. I was interested, because I pay taxes in that coun- 
trr. I wished to see what could be done. The governor and the 
legislature took the matter up and it resulted in the passage of 
this act of June 18, 1915, that carried out in a practicable way, 
as I think, the barge service over this proposed improvement 

There is no place else in the Western Hemisphere that presents 
as fair a test of whether inland river traffic can ever be restored 
or not as this does. I think I investigated all of the pos- 
sibilities, and I will not stop to place in the Recoxp the millions 
of tons of merchandise that will contribute to this traffic. Forty- 
eigit trunk lines of railway are in the city of Chicago that 
either begin there or end there, having offices where a major 
part or a large part of the business is transacted. The lines that 
pierce the Pacific coast radiate from that center. 

In a very recent time another continental plan has been 
builded from that city. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Road that reached into the West and Northwest for many years 
and stopped many miles before it reached tidewater in the West 
built an addition. The Puget Sound division was added to the 
St. Paul road. It went over to the coast. Its terminal is on the 
water of Puget Sound. 

There was not so much uproar about it—not much excite- 
ment. I was in the city when the first freight train went 
through carrying through traffic from Lake Michigan to Puget 
Sound. A few railway engineers noted it; the Railway World 

yas alive to the importance of it; but beyond that the general 

public made little note of the change. Not near as much pub- 
licity was given it as the campaign for the $20,000,000 amend- 
ment, under which nothing is done yet. 

These facilities for transportation bring ‘u a tremendous ton- 
nage to this point. In addition to that, manufactures, that I 
will not stop to show the annua! output of, are there. All 
along the Northwest country are cities of smaller size with 
a very great acreage of highly productive territory. The 
agricuitural productions from the wheat fields of the North- 
west and all the Mississippi Valley and its varied agricultural 
possibilities contribute to the merchandise that may be carried 
here. 

So it seems to me here is the greatest of all that can be 
tried on this form of transportation. The barge service, car- 
rying from a thousand tons to 3,000 tons in a barge, either in 
tows or self-propelled, by this proposed improvement will open 
up this second largest freight center in North America to water 
transportations of the Gulf, and on the way it furnishes not 
only the outbound traffic but the inbound coming from the 
opposite direction, with all the river cities of St. Louis and 
below. 

So the possiblities here are very great. Based upon this 
and upon the further idea that it was safer to make an ex- 
periment, as the river engineers recommended, with a part of 
this appropriation rather than to take a plunge and spend it 
all, we provided for an appropriation of $5,000,000. 

So the next thing that was necessary was to obtain the 
permit from the War Department. I regret to say that certain 
representatives, already referred to, from that State had so 
firmly embedded in their minds the 14-foot slogan that they 
appeared and opposed the granting of the permit. I do not 
know whether it would be just for me to say that they were 
somewhat behind the procession or not; I would not want to 
be so unkind as that; but I believe their claim that nothing 
but a 14-foot channel will answer the purposes of the amend- 
ment and the expenditure of the whole of the $20,000,000 and 
more is not in accordance with existing conditions. I believe 
they are not up with information on the most practicable 
methods of carrying freight by water inland. So they have 
epposed it in appearing before the Board of Engineers and 
possibly before the Secretary of War they have succeeded or 
contributed something to the opinion of the Chief Engineer that 
I read and incorporated in the Recorp yesterday. 

I continue some extracts from the same volume of the 
National Waterway Commission’s report which bear on the 
same question: 

Although it must be admitted that from a navigation standpoint 
the condition of the Mississippi is much superior to what it was in 


the days of its commercial prosperity, yet much remains to be done, 
and much which is once done has frequently to be repeated. 


We are in a struggle with nature all the time on this. I 
have lived along these rivers ever since I can remember. I 
think I know their moods, their conduct, their high and low 
water behavior as well as any layman in that country. I have 
gone to sleep, Mr. President, in a tent upon the hillside and 
I have wakened in the morning and gone down and found a 
sand bar formed over night during high water that prevented 
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a steamboat from navigating that 
it had been accustomed to run t ore | 
continual problems that toother ture is ] g 
us on this question ail the time, and it will last fore 
may be in the wisdom of the river engineers 
method discovered of harnessing up these forces s 
will use them somewhat as we do tl 
down at the mouth of the river 

In the estimated cost of water transportation I « 
that any part of this $850,000,000, the part it that S 
distributed to inland waterways, is eve en as a ct 
ing principal in estimating water fre Money ordi 
is worth 4 per cent. Large concerns ~ 1 issues run 
up to $160,000,000, pay 4 per c That is t best rate 
that the market will command. Wher e G ( Ss 
upon one of these improvements, it is proper, fro 3 

| viewpoint, to charge the cost of the imp is 
| Stock investment. 

If that were done, about 4 per cent ought to be incl l 
either interest or dividends on the cost of the undertaking. I 
that were figured in on the part of the $850,000,000 t! \ 
be distributed to the inland waterways, it would be f d t 
the Government or the taxpayers were contributing to every 
shipper on an inland waterway to the cheapness of his freig 
That is a continuing problem. Every time a river and hat 


bill goes through Congress it is from twenty to fifty mill 
lars added to the charge of the original cost of these impro\ 
ments; and there ought to be always figured some kind of 
income which could be had, either eall it interest or divider 
on the appropriation as a part of the freight cost. Sill, 

is the vice in all public undertakings. 

I do not know of anything that is managed by the public tha 
is managed like a private concern of a like character. A good 
deal of the supposed cheapness of the governmental perform- 
ance of a service or the production of a commodity grows ou 
of that fact. We delude ourselves very often in estimating 
cheap water freight when the Government makes these improve- 
ments in the same way. 

So, it seems to me, that when we approach this question we 
ought to figure out that ultimately somebody has got to pay the 
bill. I do not know what benefit is received by the man who 
lives far inland, the farmer, who is a hundred miles from 
of these waterways that the Government is making appropria 
tions to subsidize, so as to make them competitive with steam 
roads, in order that he may have cheap freight by railway to 
get his product to market; but still every person who is acces- 
sible to an inland waterway insists that the improvement be 
made, so that he may be given cheaper rates. The princi 
ignores the great body of people who live outside the zone of 
water freight competition. 

The Senator from lowa [Mr. Kenyon] made a very proper 
suggestion, it seemed to me, in connection with this matter, 
that it is only a limited part of the population that is benefited. 
Even if it be considered as a reduction of freight rates on the 
steam and electric lines, still that benefit does not go beyond 
the territory affected, whereas, as he very pertinently suggested, 
the charge or the appropriation itself is distributed throughout 
the entire area of the country. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa 

Mr. KENYON. If we are going to concede as a principle 
that we must dig canals and improve rivers to regulate freight 
rates, and that that is the only way we can regulate freight 
rates, then we confess, do we not, the impotency of Congress to 
deal with that question, and we concede that the railroads 
are more powerful than is the Government? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; it is a confession of that failure. 

Mr. KENYON. I assume the Senator from Illinois is not 
willing to concede that we can not by law handle freight rates 
in this country, and not by the building of canals and the 
canalization of streams at tremendous expense? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. If we can not handle the question 
through the medium of law and of governmental agencies already 
established, it is useless for us to undertake to regulate rail- 
ways by building inland waterways and canals and bringing 
them to a juster rate. 

Mr. KENYON. And if this Congress or any other Congress 
is unable to grasp that question and solve it, would it not be 
a good idea for them to go home and let a new Congress come in? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It certainly would I think it would be 
most eminently just, if that conception of public duty has 
firmly fixed itself upon this Congress, that it pass through the 
fiery furnace of another campaign and an election, in order to 
find out what our beloved constituents think about us. That is 
one of the reasons I am talking here, Mr. President. 





I know in certain States that nobody has ever been beaten 
on a certain ticket, but it is an open field in other places. In 
the territory from which the Senator from Iowa hails or the one 
which my colleague [Mr. Lewis] and I have the honor to rep- 
resent, it is always an open question who will be elected. It 
does not make any difference, because a man merely is nomi- 
nated on some ticket. It is never a foregone conclusion that 


he will be elected. He must go out and give evidence of the | 


faith that is in him, and he must count that faith in a sufficient 
number of votes. I know that there are 12 or 13 States where 
there is no campaign other than for the nomination; but I am 
not referring to them, I will let that matter be fought out in 
the primaries in those States by such as do not agree with this 
proposed method of controlling freight rates. I do not know 
whether it will make much change or not. I think in many 
ways those States have more political sense than we have in 
the other States, because some of the States which I have men- 
tioned keep sending their men back here all the time. Farther 
north, principally the Senators and Representatives wear them- 
selves out in continual primary fights or in elections. So Con- 
gress is converted for some of us into a kind of sanitarium. 
The only regular hours we have are when we get back here. I 
know for my part I always gain in weight when I come to 
Washington, and that I run it off when I go home. 

The wise thing, however, to do, as the Senator from Iowa 
suggested on the day before yesterday and as I have said my 
purpose is, is to arouse public sentiment upon this question. In 
a smaller area, and dealing with smaller sums, I have had the 
same experience, I think more fervent curses have been poured 
out upon my head at different times when I took my hatchet 
and went out in an appropriation committee on the floor of the 
lilinois Legislature during the time that I had the misfortune 
to do penal service in that body, and killed favorite appropria- 
tions, than for any other thing that ever happened to me. I 
have now enemies whom I made 20 years ago, Mr. President, 
because I cut off $40 in one place. It hurt worse than if I had 
chopped off a million dollars. 

I have had a number of telegrams from my State beseeching 
me to support this bill and saying that it will be hurtful to cer- 
tain of their appropriations if I do not do so. I should dislike 
very much to see any meritorious appropriation reduced or cut 
out of the bill, but if the price of obtaining these appropriations 
is the supporting of what I consider unjust appropriations in 
many particulars we must temporarily pay the penalty. The 
next time it will be the same old fight over again. So, like the 
Senator from Iowa, I am willing to arouse public sentiment and 
take the chances. 

This thing has grown to be a scandal. I know somebody said 
that a long time ago. Some one will exclaim “ platitudes!” 
Yes; very well, call it a platitude. Extravagance of all kinds is 
a platitude, All folly is a platitude because it is so common. Of 
course, river and harbor bills are platitudes. They have been 
here for the Lord knows how long. It is the same thing over 
nnd over. Iam not going to undertake to discuss all the numer- 
ous items in this bill, because I have not been here long enough 
io absorb the particulars of the various projects. Some of them, 
I am told, are old familiar friends. They are like the poor, we 
have them with us always; and until they are killed they will 
“bob up serenely’ at every session, demanding liberal appro- 
priations. There it not anything more popular in this country 
than to yell for the flag and liberal appropriations at the same 
time and to invoke the name of preparedness by claiming that 
in order to reach an enemy with troops and supplies we must 
have waterways of all kinds, from Racoon Creek in New Jersey 
down to the Gasconade in Missouri. 

Well, I remember one time, probably 15 or 20 years ago, Mr. 
l’'resident, reading a report to secure some information in re- 
gard to the Illinois and Michigan Canal. I knew it was dead 
long before some of the canal commissioners did. For several 
years the pay roll of the Illinois and Michigan Canal exceeded 
its receipts. One year the pay roll exceeded the receipts by 
$27,000. I began to look it up in order to see whether it would 
not be better to kindly but firmly chloroform a foundling of that 
kind by cutting off its appropriation. So I investigated and 
found among one of the reports of the old trustees of the Illi- 
nois-Michigan Canal something that related to preparedness, 
although I was not thinking about it then, and that question 
was not before the country. It said that one of the reasons 
why this great improvement ought to be made was that in case 
of war—and this was long before the Civil War—troops and 
supplies could be transported from Great Lake points down 
the Mississippi River and to all connecting points; that it would 
be a valuable waterway in the event of war and would facili- 
tate the publie defense, Well, since then I have thought a 
good deal about the transportation on the Illinois-Michigan 
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Canal. It has decayed steadily. The railroads took the busi- 
ness, and, anyhow, if we were to depend upon the transporta- 
tion on the canal or on any waterway to reach the front with 
supplies, with men and munitions, the enemy would have con- 
quered us, burnt our capital, and subjugated our people months 
before supplies could ever reach a given point. For facility 
of transportation and for its furtherance there is nothing to 
take the place of steam and electricity on the railway lines. 

This report continues—and there is much of it so applicable 
to present conditions that I think I am justified in making 
these quotations: 

The destruction of banks, due to shifting channels, and the fact that 
the Missouri uses the lower Mississippi as a dumping ground make con- 
tinuous dredging necessary, and any lessening of vigilance in this direc- 
tion through failure of congressional appropriations is promptly pun- 
ished by a serious impairment of the navigability of the stream. Yet, 
however serious navigation difficulties may appear to us, they can not, 
except to a small degree, explain the decline of river commerce. For, 
in spite of all obstruction, we possess free waterways which are in 
many respects superior to those of Europe, yet we have but a fraction 
of their tonnage. A dead low-water channel of 44 feet prevails through- 
out the year from St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri. Four feet 
draft prevails on the Missouri at low water as far as Kansas City. From 
St. Louis to Cairo there are only a few days in the year when a boat 
drawing 8 feet can not operate freely. Below Cairo for 840 miles there 
is a 9-foot depth during low water, and for the last 270 miles boats of 
25 to 30 feet draft can operate. On the Ohio, from Cairo to Pittsburgh, 
there is a 9-foot depth during medium stages of water, which is being 
improved to a 9-foot depth at low water. In comparison with these fig- 
ures, it should be noted that much of the canal and up-river boat trafiic 
of Europe is performed on 1 meter (3.28 feet) draft; most of it is done 
on 2 meters (6.56 feet) draft, and 10 feet draft is exceptional. Hence 
it is lack of uniformity in different sections of the river, and a result- 
ing inability to use equipment to the best advantage, rather than the 
shallowness of the streams which must be accounted the important 
navigation obstacle. 

This only confirms what I have already said: That this dif- 
ference in the navigable depth of the two stretches of the 
river—the upper and the lower Mississippi—renders it imprac- 
ticable to use a river boat, because the upper-river boats of 
comparatively light draft can only be used on the upper river— 
they are constructed in that way—and, as a rule, they do not 
run below St. Louis. When it comes to the transportation from 
St. Louis down, a larger boat is used, and that boat can not be 
used on the upper river because the waters above are inac- 
cessible to a boat of that draft. And so this returns us to the 
barge question. At every interval where this subject has been 
approached in the last 12 or 15 years, both by engineers and 
by practical river men used to the forms of transportation, the 
consensus is that the practical form of freight carriage is by 
barge and nothing else. 

Again— 

Whether, as a result of the two causes just mentioned, railway com- 
petition and navigation obstacles, or whether, because of a lack of ini- 
tiative on the part of river interests after the war, the steamboat busi- 
ness has been wholly lacking in the administrative organization neces- 
sary to cope w'th so superbly organized an industry as the railway. 


Capital has kept out of it. The river steamboat, except that it has 
changed from a passenger to a freight carrier, is the same craft as 


‘always. As late as 1906, out of a total of 1,435 steam vessels on the 


Mississippi River system, 1,858, or 95 per cent, were of wood. The 
old inefficient ‘“‘roustabout” labor is still employed, and no attempt 
‘whatever has been made to introduce mechanical appliances for loading 
and unloading. There are very few satisfactory wharves and docks, 
many of the landings being made on the river bank and the goods 
dumped on shore without cover. As the rivers are at the lowest levels, 
goods must be hauled uphill to reach a place of sale. Good natural 
landings are few and artificial ones are too expensive to be within the 
reach of small communities. Thus the terminal expenses as compared 
with the more flexible railway are very heavy. 

Adequate terminal facilities are in very few instances owned or con- 
trolled by water lines. 

St. Louis, Me., has little wharfage, either public or private, except 
the graded river bank; East St. Louis has almost no public landings 
and few private ones; Cairo, Ill., has several pliers and slips and some 
few floating-boat landings and warehouses, but all under private mo- 
nopoly; Memphis and Vicksburg have limited public landings, consist- 
ing merely of graded banks and occasional as warehouses. ‘The 
other cities are less well provided. Such transfer facilities as exist at 
the Lake Superior and Lake Erie in, ore, and coal harbors are un- 
known on the Mississippi. The injury to freights and cost of transfer 
by reason of necessary rehandling at the water’s edge, and the sulse- 
quent cartage up the bank and across the city to the consignee are 
usually sufficient to outbalance a decided higher freight rate by rail. 

In many cases ali satisfactory terminal ary has been acquired 
by the railways. For example, portions of the river front at Pitts- 
burg, New Orleans, St. Louis, and Vicksburg are owned by railway cor- 
porations. The primary purpose of the railways is not to check the 
development of water transportation, but to secure desirable land for 
switch tracks and yards, yet its effect upon the development of steam- 
boat traffic is disastrous. 


I do not subscribe to the generally accepted view that railways 
are continually endeavoring to destroy water transportation. 
In some instances, where there are parallel lines between com- 
petitive points, this probably is done. It has not been the 
primary purpose, however, but with a large part of water 
transportation, it is to the advantage of steam railways that 
it be improved. Much of this can not be carried to the point 
where the ultimate consumption is had, or to large distributing 
centers, and so it finally comes to a point where the railway 
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takes it and carries it to some interior point where waterways do 
not penetrate. In that event a portion of the haul is absorbed 
by the railways. They receive a benefit in the divided traffic 
which results from the initial river traffic. 

I can not refrain here from saying that a steam railway itself, 
if based upon that ground alone, could not destroy river traffic. 
River traffic, if it were desirable and conducted at a reasonable 
rate, would continue, even though railways were builded at all 
competitive points. Transportation is a part of commerce. It 
is one of the necessary elements in our country—more so even 
than in countries in the Old World, where distances are less, 
where population is more dense, and where the primitive forms 
of the collection and distribution of merchandise could still 


be indulged in. Our railways have taken the traffic away from | 
the waterways because they are a superior carrier. They are | 
superior in many ways, both in saving of time and in reaching 


points where waterways are impossible, and can not be by any 
possible species of artificial improvement ever conducted. So 
[ regard it as a part of the natural development of transporta- 
tion that the railway carrier has taken the traffic away from 


the rivers inland. It might be regarded as artificial to a very | 
large degree. All commerce is artificial, because it follows the | 


centers of population—great peoples—where the markets are 
afforded, and where the exchange is made between the producer 
and the consumer. 


Nearly half of the steam vessels operated on the Mississippi, repre- 
senting, however, only about one-quarter of the tonnage, are owned 
by individuals and ere run independently, with very little thought of 
securing united action toward better organization of river traffic. 
This makes it impossible for shippers to arrange for through handling 
of goods. Repeated rehandlings by irresponsible steamboat captains 
cause damage to the goods and make location of responsibility for the 
damage difficult and the settlement slow and costly. Practically the 
only traffic which is well organized is that of coal on the Ohio, and 
this is largely under the control of a oe corporation. Of the total 
tonnage in 1906 of unrigged vessels, 96.6 per cent was owned by 
corporaticns. 

Finally there was and still is a fundamental cause of decline of 
river commerce to be found in the relation of traffic movement to 
trafiic agencies. So long as wheat and corn were produced near the 
waterways and could be disposed of at markets located on the rivers 
traffic by river continued, but so soon as either of these conditions was 
no longer present the railway began to take the business. If grain 
were shipped from a river port and required transfer to rail for 
delivery at a primary market, like Chicago, the expense of transfer 
and the lack of all facilities for satisfactorily handling turned the 
trafiic at its source to the railways. When grain began to be pro- 
duced away from the waterways it had to be loaded at first into rail- 
way cars, and once in the cars it remained there until it reached its 
market. The movement of the wheat area northwestward to a region 
west of Lake Superior and the advance of the corn area westward 
enhanced this tendency, and the railways encouraged it both by the 
provision of suitable facilities for storage and handling and by the 
adjustment of their rates, 


The corn belt of the United States reaches very nearly 1,400 
miles from east to west and about 800 miles from north to 
south. It is estimated that if that part of the corn belt of 
North America were suddenly rendered sterile there would 
not be enough corn produced on earth, not even including Ar- 
gentina, to render it one of the staple articles on the great 
grain exchanges of the world. The barge service that I am 
referring to on an 8-foot channel will reach the whole of this 
corn belt. It will also reach a great deal of the cotton belt, 


cotton being another great agricultural production of this 
country. 


The effect upon the Mississippi River is strikingly shown by the fact 
that although in the fifties there were many towns with prospects of 
rapid and successful development, yet at the census of 1900 there was 
not a river town from St. Paul to St. Louis with 40,000 people and 
only three—Quincy, Davenport, and Dubuque—with over 25,000 in- 
habitants, 

I could add there, to this report, what is literally true—that 
a large part of the development of manufactures, commerce, and 
transportation and the increase in population in the river towns 
is in such towns as are liberally supplied with steam railways. 
Some of them are division points or terminals of great railway 
lines. The city of Rock Island, for instance, draws a large part 
of its population, business, and manufacturing from the steam 
railroads, with which it is well supplied. The same thing can 
be said of Davenport, across the river. It practically makes 
the two cities one single point for commercial purposes. If the 
railways were taken away from such places, they would re- 
lapse into their former condition. 

Again— 


Madison and New Albany, Ind., both declined in population between 
1890 and 1900, and neither of them had 25,000 people in the latter | 


year, whereas Indianapolis, preeminently a railway center, which in 


1840 had less population than either of the towns mentioned, and in | 


1850 almost exactly the same number, had in 1900 a population of 
169,000. So far as export business by way of New Orleans is con- 
cerned, the long, roundabout journey, combined with lack of satisfac- 
tory steamship facilities at New Orleans, has had its influence in turn- 
ing traffic eastward by rail. 
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| facilities, or whether it is due to the greater cheapness 
haul, the fact remains that carriage involving transfer no lot 
use of the Mississippi River system. 

At this point I wish to consider the importance of openil 
up, if it is possible to do so, the barge system of transportatir 
It is to be hoped that at some time the Panama Canal will be 
relieved of the trouble with its banks and will be open for navi 
gation. At that time there will be a change in the trade chan- 
nels and in the transportation world. We began to see some 
small effects of it during the time it was open. Since the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal the commerce of the Mississippi River 
has been revolutionized. We only felt some of the elementary 
impulses, some of the effects that would follow in a very large 
measure when traffic had adjusted itself to the new channe! 
It seems, from some data that I have, that it is cheaper to-da 
for many manufacturers, when the Panama Canal is open, to 
ship their manufactured products by rail from the Mississippi 
Valley to New York, and thence transport it by ocean steamers 
to the Pacific coast by way of the Panama Canal, than it is to 
ship such products directly by rail from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Pacific coast. 

This condition will present itself in a much more acute form 
after the Panama Canal shall have been opened and well es- 
tablished as a part of the waterway system of the world. The 
first and most immediate effect in certain parts, especially the 
central and southern Mississippi Valley country, will be to draw a 
large part of the merchandise south toward the Gulf. It will mal 
of New Orleans and other Gulf ports inevitably important ce! 
ters for the collection and distribution of that merchandis: 
Instead of going by way of the continental railway lines that 
reach tidewater on the Pacific coast it will reach that market 
by way of the Mexican Gulf, the Panama Canal, and the Pa 
Ocean. 

This necessarily will change the trade channels of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The rates that I have just quoted from Chicago 
and surrounding points in the West and Northwest indicate 
that instead of trade taking for the Pacific coast the overland 
way across the western country it will change, as stated, it 
direction. It will seek in some instances an Atlantic t 
port by rail, and there, by transfer to steamship, it will reac! 
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by way of the Panama Canal at a foint rate, the market on the 
Pacific coast. That joint rate will be less than the all-rail haul 
from the northern Mississippi Valley to the Pacific coast 
So this amounts to a change of travel or a change of f1 
portation of merchandise—two ways. One will draw it 
the other east, cutting off the transportation that } het 
been had west and northwest for much of the larger freight 
intended for Pacific coast points. 
If Alaska should be developed it too is affected t 
tion. So this again to the people in the n 
Valley country is a powerful reason why the bar 
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us and east of us when the canal shall be opened, so that we 
may survive and transact business upon a profitable basis, we 
must have some cheaper freight rates in order so to do. 

This is one of the larger questions presented in the denial of 
the War Department of the right to make this improvement. 
To us it becomes a vital problem. It was the larger problem 
that presented itself to us who supported this measure in 1915 
before the general assembly of that State, which, when we 
arrived at the conclusion that barge service was practicable 
and at a rate that would render us able to compete with points 
east and south, led us to the conclusion that the States could 
profitably expend $5,000,000 for the development of this 8-foot 
channel, 

It seems to me that to deny this permit under such circum- 
stances would be a blow to the public interest not only of the 
State that I represent in part but to all the surrounding States 
and to the States even that lie far beyond and which the Missis- 
sippi River does not touch. Take the great wheat belt of the 
northern spring-wheat country and the Dakotas, take the 
country that lies even west of the Dakotas, and they are in- 
terested in the same question, because a large part of their 
traffic is to Chicago and Duluth and Great Lakes points where 
the merchandise or the grain is collected for distribution to 
other countries or for the export trade. 


New Orleans is 900 miles nearer the Panama Canal than | 
New York. This waterway of 1,400 miles between Lake Michi- | 
gan and the Gulf of Mexico ought to be opened up at once, it | 
seems to me, to the commerce of the Mississippi Valley. Here | 
| for an improvement it is stricken out. 


is the largest practicable waterway in length in the world. 
When the 65-mile link shall have been constructed, with an 
8-foot depth minimum, it furnishes from Chicago to the Gulf 
1,400 miles of waterway connected with the Great Lakes. 

I am not everly optimistic about what will be the result, but 
if it should fail it costs this Government nothing. There is not 
a dollar of it comes out of the Public Treasury of the United 
States. It cumes from the taxpayers of the State concerned, 
and if it fails, as a matter of prudence, the other $15,000,000 
will be saved. If the gentlemen who are opposing the granting 
of this permit representing certain districts from Illinois should 
be successful in their contention and the 14-foot depth should 
be constructed, it, too, would fail for the same reason that an 
8-foot channel or depth would fail. If a barge service is not 
possible with 8 feet, it is equally impossible with 14 feet. If 
it should fail in the one instance, it would cost us $5,000,000; 
if it failed ‘n the other instance, it would cost us $20,000,000; 
and out of prudence we ask the safer way that would develop 
the water traffic as much, and by which if it failed we would 
save the other three-quarters of that sum in the bonded indebt- 
edness of that State. 

I wish to speak here of a matter of general public concern. 
I do it somewhat reluctantly. It is not a very pleasant task. 
It is an old saying that the Constitution never ought to stand 
between friends. I am sure, remembering my short experience 
on the Commerce Committee and that the bar of secrecy has 
been lifted, that the law of economy applied to the Public Treas- 
ury never has come between friends on that committee. I fail 
to remember a single criticism on that committee in the ex- 
penditure of what aggregates $42,000,000 of the public funds. 

I remember two items stricken out, one relating to an im- 
provement in Connecticut, the other to an improvement in the 
East River. They went out for some incomprehensible reason 
although both of them are on tidewater, although the New York 
improvement concerns have access to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
We have heard a great deal about how convenient these inland 
waterways would be in case of war, how on the Gasconade River 


in Missouri the embattled West could reach the enemy expedi- | 


tiously and destroy them by being carried over its raging depths, 
and that Raccoon Creek in New Jersey would be another that 
would aid to spread great devastation among the foe. But I 
failed to hear a single argument raised why it was not neces- 
sary to make access to the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the ordinary 
deep seagoing vessels. So out went the appropriation. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDAGEE] appeared and 
he asked for a very modest appropriation, it seemed to me, 
where the people of Connecticut had already spent by taxing 
themselves voluntarily about $1,000,000 for the improvement 
and at a point where a very large commerce comes and goes 
every year. It too was denied, 

I am sure that it may grate upon the susceptibilities of some 
who have already announced that it is disagreeable to them for 
me to refer to some figures I have. I do not do so for the pur- 
pose of annoying those gentlemen, but in order that it may be 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for the purposes indicated by the 
junior Senator from Iowa and myself, the effect it will have 
upon the public by making it a little more accessible for them if 
placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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New York, for instance, pays of individual income and cor- 
poration tax $27,638,744 annually. This is for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1915. It will be a no less sum for the current 
year and no less in the future. She gets altogether for every 
purpose, for her harbors, for every facility for the greatest com- 
merce there is in the Western World, a return of $2,167,500 re- 
ported in this bill, allowed by the committee, with the East 
River provision stricken out. 

Connecticut, for instance, is an Atlantic Coast State and, 
like New York, it is a highly developed State in its manufactur- 
ing and in its commerce. Like most of the old States along 
the Atlantic coast, it is true, they have the advantage of many 
years of development. They have, like New York, some cen- 
tury or more back of them. But that is not to their discredit. 
They seem to have used both in this generation and all pro- 
ceeding ones the advantages that have been given them. They 
have not been sluggards in the race. They have not slept 
upon the facilities furnished them by either civilization or by 
nature. 

Their great manufactures, their inventive genius, their bank- 
ing, their transportation, the men that they have raised in 
years past and have given to the public service—all that they 
have done indicates that not one talent that either of those 
States has has been buried like the slothful servant’s so that it 
has produced nothing. On the contrary, they have so used 
every facility that they have that they have produced some of 
them a thousandfold. Still when they come in and ask that 
a small part of the many millions in one State shall be allowed 


In Connecticut a total of $211,000 is allowed by the bill as 
reported by the committee, not including the item I have re- 
ferred to that was not allowed by the committee. 

I repeat here the same figures for this State of her income 
tax, individual and corporate. Connecticut, with her small 
territorial area as compared with some of the other States, paid 
$1,283,695 income tax for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 
And still what I consider a tidewater improvement that would 
be proper because it falls within one of the three classes that 
I have announced, that I think contains the only justifiable 
improvement for rivers or harbors in this country, is denied. 

I might go a little further into some of the Pennsylvania 
items. Of course there are no waterways nor harbors within the 
borders of that State that seem to be asking for very much. 
Some improvements are allowed at the junction of the two 
rivers that form the Ohio and at certain other points, Erie 
Harbor and elsewhere, but in the aggregate the total amount 
allowed for improvements in that State was $60,960, and the 
total amount of public revenue contributed by direct taxation, 
by individual and corporate income tax, is $9,367,696. 

I come now to another State. Virginia has $236,000 allowed 
exclusively for that State, and its income tax is $627,938. It 
gets something over a third of it back. If New York got a third 
back, it would have $9,000,000. Then, of course, that is not a 
fair way to look at it. I do-not offer that as a conclusive argu- 
ment but only a significant comparison. 

North Carolina and Virginia have certain improvements in 
common, as the territory and the coast line are adjacent or 
contiguous, and for the two States their combined appropria- 
tions for river and harbor purposes are $1,503,600, as I have 
collected and aggregated them here. The income tax coliected 
in North Carolina is $381,378. So the combined income tax of 
both States would not pay by half a million doliars the appro- 
priations that go to those States alone. They are not to be 
blamed for not having more income tax. I have considerable 
sympathy for a person who does not have enough income to 
get caught by the internal-revenue collector. But that does not 
justify this omniverous demand for some of these improvements. 


The Senator from Iowa spoke of one item connected with 
North Carolina that has been reappearing here for many, many 
sessions. I could not, if I tried, add to the graphic, picturesque, 
and complete description of that alleged improvement as he 
gave it. 

South Carolina pays $161,401 individual and corporate in- 
come tax altogether, and it gets $255,000 back for appropria- 
tions for its various harbors and inlets and coves. 

Georgia is not quite so well treated, but it has no ground of 
complaint. I might remark here that because some of the 
States are wealthy and have those who pay income taxes it has 
been said that they ought not to complain, that they have made 
it off of somebody else, that they have grabbed it from some of 
the less fortunate States, that they are old, that the centuries 
have dealt kindly with them and their forebears. Well, how 
old is Georgia? I have a book some place in my library written 
by John Locke, and in that is Georgia’s Grand Model, his form 
of government that was framed by those old Englishmen in the 
privacy of their studies across the sea. That was in the days 
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If that had been done by some State legislature, if that act 
had been passed by the legislature of my State, not a newspaper 
in the city of Chicago would have hesitated to criticize, in the 
baldest and most reprehensible language, the faithless legis- 
lators who had so grossly abandoned and betrayed the rights of 
the citizens of that State; but here there was little said, here 
hardly a word of criticism was heard; not a great eastern news- 
paper anywhere raised its editorial voice to protest against it. 
I suppose that, too, was done in the name of “ preparedness.” 

So the water-power scheme went on apace. Now there is a 
waterway scheme, but it does not “scheme” unless there are 
appropriations, and thereby hangs the tale of a river and harbor 
bill. 

I am not thin skinned about lobbying. I am perfectly willing 
to throw my office door open and let any citizen of the United 
States, representing himself or a corporation, come in and talk 
about what he wants in the way of legislation, provided he does 
it in broad Caylight. I keep ,open house for every constituent 
I know of in the country. I have no objection to people com- 
ing here and talking about their affairs and urging legislation. 
[I think you will find, Mr. President, in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance some testimony of your humble servant. 
Nearly a thousand people came into my office in the summer of 
1913 and the fall of that year, while the tariff legislation was 
pending here, and I had no objection to their coming. I am 
not particularly animadverting on what I consider to be a com- 
bination here; I am only stating the facts. 

The river and harbor bill is inextricably tied up with the 
Wwater-power interests. All of them have double teams. That 
is the reason why the strength of Samson is developed in pull- 
ing down the pillars of the temple of economy. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to get votes enough. All these bills 
are written, it may be, with that end in view. I know a Sen- 
ator reprobated that idea a few days ago, and he said the sug- 
gestion was almost not to be borne that a bill had been framed 
with a view of getting votes enough to pass it. I do not think, 
in view of common practices here, that is very reprehensible. 
I do not think many of us ever wrote a contested bill in our 
lives that we did not have in our minds the different sections 
that might be drawn in in a certain way to get votes enough to 
pass the measure. 

If it is a good measure, I do not see any objection to that. It 
is a question of expediency. Practical legislation is always tied 
up with the question of how many votes you can get for a bill. 
You would never get beyond the bill-writing stage; you would 
otherwise never be a statesman; you would be simply a bill 
carpenter, if you did not get votes enough to pass the measure. 
I am not referring to these matters, I hope, in a way to wound 
the sensibilities of anyone; but there is a joinder of these in- 
terests in this Capitol. There is the most shameless, reprehen- 
sible logrolling in river and harbor bills that is known in any 
form of legislation. 

If you took any one of the projects which has been criticized 
by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] alone and made 
it stand on its merits, it would go down into oblivion with the 
criticism justly made of it and be met with the merited ridicule 
which it would provoke. But when you join a great number, 
Mr. President, of these items in a bill the forces behind it, by 
the simple process of aggregation, soon produce a majority 
suflicient to pass the measure, and that is what has happened 
here. It accounts for the strength of such measures. 

I think it would be proper now to refer to the portion of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which I read yesterday at the beginning 
of my remarks. I was temporarily diverted from taking it up 
in due form and place because my colleague [Mr. Lewis] re- 
ferred to some of the items in this bill which were local to the 
State of Illinois. I ought properly to have said whatever I 
cared to say at that time. The matter in the ConGressIoNAL 
RecorD related to occurrences in the Committee on Commerce. 

I wish to say, first, that there is no record kept of any roll 
calls there, so far as I know, and I do not think any roll calls 
were had, because no Senator asked for them. If a roll call 
had occurred it would not have changed anything. I think 
substantially the same result would have been arrived at. 
When some of the items which were objectionable to me were 
voted on I voted against them. The vote was oral, and to many 
items no objection was made. On some of the additions of new 
items I veted “no.” I offered the amendment to which I have 
referred relating to the act passed by the Illinois Legislature, 
to which I have devoted the greater part of the time since I 
have been commenting on the bill. 

Mr. President, this amendment concerning the ruling of the 
- War Department, and making a peremptory direction by Con- 
-gress to permit this improvement, was adopted and is in the 
amended bill as reported by the committee, 
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Some color is given to the offering of this amendment by the 
opinion of the chief engineer himself. He says that if thig 
permission should be given it rests with Congress to direct it 
to be done. So this amendment simply follows out a suggestion 
of the chief engineer. 

In the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 9, 1916, the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is recorded as having made 
the following statement: 

I think I can throw a little light on the attitude of the Senator from 
Illinois. I ‘think he voted in favor of every appropriation for his 
State, but was very economical as to other States. ° 

I did not vote on any appropriation for my own State, nor 
Was any question raised about it. There was no necessity of 
voting one way or the other. I suggested to the Senator on the 
fioor here that if he desired to make any motions to amend or 
to strike out any of the appropriations it was within his power, 
and that it would not change my attitude in relation to 
this bill if he did so. I will add to that that even if it should 
result in losing these appropriations it would not induce me to 
withdraw my opposition to some features of this bill. 

I regard that as of the very substance of the evil that is 
sought to be prevented by the opposition to a bill of this char- 
acter. It is, however subject to criticism and however void of 
merit any item or items in the bill may be, that if one item in 
the bill concerns the immediate locality that you represent you 
are either by way of necessity or by way of prudence, at least, 
or in common honor, bound to take the whole of the bill, good 
and bad, in order to secure what you want yourself. No regard 
is had to the merits of the item. 

That is what is the matter with bills of this kind and all 
similar legislation where a great number of interests are united. 
The strength of the bill thereafter becomes not its merit but 
the union of interests, whether meritorious or otherwise, that 
are combined for the purpose of producing votes to pass the bill. 
If all the vicious projects were stricken from the bill, it would 
lose its voting strength. That, from the earliest ages of this 
country, in the history of legislation, has been the groundwork 
of the somewhat hackneyed word “logrolling.” It has flour- 
ished, and in the river and harbor bill it has reached the great- 
est development ever known in this country. That is probably 
because the interests involved are more extensive, covering a 
wider area of country, and because the improvements that are 
meritorious in character, calling for larger expenditures of the 
public funds, furnish a barricade behind which indefensible 
schemes may hide. So, under this cloak, there have gradually 
crept in a great number of illegitimate expenditures that are 
sought to be protected by the good measures that impliedly are 
threatened with destruction unless the improper ones are in- 
cluded in the bill and let go through unscathed and uncriticized. 

If the Senators who object to my attitude, or the attitude of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], will point out anything 
that is improper, and give any reason for having any one or 
more of those items stricken out, I anticipate that the Senate 
will strike them out, as they are in duty bound to do. 

It was further said by the Senater—and I have no contro- 
versy with him, and I am not saying this by way of criticism, 
or with any desire to arouse his antagonism: 

I did not charge that the Senator from Illinois was not economical 
with reference to appropriations for other States; but I failed to notice 
him practicing any particular economy when it came to the State of 
Illinois. That is all I said. I know that the high courage and mag- 
nificent patriotism of the Senator from [linois will lead him to take 
an exalted ground when it comes to the discussion of this bill; and yet 
I venture to say that he will in ne single instance move to reduce an 
Illinois appropriation. 

I will say to the Senator that he is at perfect liberty to move 
to strike out any of those items, if he wishes, and I will vote as 
my judgment requires when that motion is made. If he will 
point to an item that does not refer to the navigation on the 
Great Lakes, or elsewhere which is without merit, I am per- 
fectly willing that it shall be stricken out, and will vote to 
strike it out myself. By recurrence to those items it will be 
found tnat all of them are in connection with the Calumet or 
the Chicago River, either in Indiana or in Illinois. If the 
Senator will examine the locality, he will find, from the shore 
in Lake County near Waukegan unti! it reaches around the 
south shore of the lake to Indiana Harbor and beyond, a con- 
tinuous network of harbors, piers, factories of all kinds, found- 
ries, machine shops, blast furnaces, and every species of manu- 
facture known to iron and steel. 

There is a crescent. on the west and south shore of Lake 
Michigan that, outside of New York City, handles the greatest 
commerce—and these are the recorded figures—the greatest 
commerce there is in the new world. If the Senator thinks 
that these appropriations are unworthy of maintenance or im- 
provement, he can vote accordingly. I shall have no harsh 

words for him, neither will I endeavor to empty upon him the 
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sarcasm or ridicule he se often employs if he does so. I do not 
desire to take time that way nor to apply any of the moments 
that I shall oceupy in the Senate in doing so. 

I continue on that same subject that my recollection is I 
saw the Senator in the committee room but twice during the 
entire consideration of this bill. I think I was present at every 
meeting that was held concerning the river and harbor = 
He may have been there oftener than that time, I do not know, 
but I only saw him there upon the two occasions referred to. 
At one of those he presented with his usual ability and con- 
ciseness the claims of the Missouri River improvement which, 
so far as I could see, in spite of its condemnation by the Army 
Engineers, was in no immediate danger of strangulation at the 
hands of the committee. But when any apprehended fears 
were dissipated, he promptly withdrew. I saw no more of him 
about the committee. 

So what I might have done in his absence he can not himself 
know, except as he gets it by second-hand information. I did 
not vote for the motion, and no roll call was taken to report 
this bill favorably. The junior Senator from Iowa and myself, 
I think, both audibly voted against reporting it. No roll eall 
was asked; and the result, as I have heretofore said, would 
have been the same if there had been a roll call. 

I have seen on some occasions some criticism of the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee growing out of the nature of 
this bill. It is wholly unjustified. I do not sympathize at all 
with such criticism as I have seen here and there in the press. 
The chairman could not prevent this bill from being reported 
if he wanted to. He acts only as chairman of the committee, 
and permits the majority of the committee to conduct its de- 
liberations and to report favorably or unfavorably such bills as 
may be referred to his committee. He does not assume to be the 
committee. 

His fairness in administering the duties of the chairmanship 
and uniform courtesy to all its members entitle him to better 
treatment than there has been sometimes accorded him. For 
my part, I do not think he was any more responsible for some 
features of this bill of which I do not approve than any other 
Member of the Senate, no more for that matter than I am 
myself, because he did not place those items to which I refer 
there. 

So when it comes to the bill upon its merits it appears before 
the Senate with a minority report from the committee which 
the junior Senator from Iowa and myself signed. I do not 
understand that we lay ourselves open to any particular criti- 
cisms by doing so. It is exercised as a matter of right by many 
other Members of the Senate who are serving on various com- 
mittees appointed by this body. 

So I leave it in this way without further comment except to 
add that in certain parts of the Mississippi or Ohio Rivers 
country there have been improvements, so called, made by the 
Government in years past. One of them is several miles above 
Cairo. It is understood, of course, that the Ohio River empties 
into the Mississippi River at this point, Cairo lying on the narrow 
peninsula that is washed by the shores of both rivers. At this 
point several miles above in the Ohio River a levee was builded 
by the Government some years ago. The object of the alleged 
improvement was to improve the navigation of the Ohio River. 
It was thought that it would act partially as a sort of a jetty, 
and would throw the current of the Ohio River across from the 
shallows where the levee was built into a channel and concen- 
trate the waters and thereby deepen it and improve it for the 
navigable channel used by the steamboats going that way. It 
succeeded in changing the current, especially during higher 
water than the normal stage. When the great floods up in the 
States above and at the headwaters of the river empty their 
contents into the upper river, it comes down and strikes this 
levee and is deflected to the opposite shore, causing the danger 
sought to be avoided. In the earlier time, before drainage was 
so complete and affected so rapidly as it is now, there was not | 
such a manifest injury, but when it strikes the levee now, this 
great volume of flood water is thrown across on the opposite | 
bank and has by erosion eaten away the bank, undermined the 
foundation of the levee, and has encroached upon the north shore | 
of the river until it is threatening all that part of the country. | 
The citizens in the Cairo levee district have levied and have paid 
either in current taxes or have issued bonds to raise money to 
the sum of $775,000. The Government several years ago appro- | 
priated and there was expended with the $775,000, $250,000 from | 
the Public Treasury. 

This improvement, costing over a million dollars, is in 





the levee. The next flood water coming down the © 
the currents continuing as they are will une: Lie 
dation of this million-dollar levee and wash enoug ! 
the river to destroy the system 

The city of Cairo has about 18,000 populatic I 
up until recent years, until the aggregation | Vale ove 
caused by the difference in drainage and by the concen! ! 


of surface water has made the problem of flood « 
from that of previous years. So the city is 

danger, unless some provisio 
good fortune that a public calamity has beet erter I 


so happened in the operation of the forces 


n should be mice It is 


time that simultaneous high wate < ( ‘ he 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers at the ‘ | flood 
water contained in both rivers came ; lhe ‘ ‘ 
under present conditions would be totally dest e 


river would overwhelm the city. 
Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like t 


Senator from Illinois if the railroad embankmet C; 
would be a protection to the city. As I remember 
very large railroad embankment there along the Ohio R 
Is the levee on the Ohio River? 

Mr. SHERMAN, ‘The levee is on the Ohio River é 


part of it. 

Mr. KENYON. If the levee breaks would e ¢ 
of the railroad protect the city? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, Mr. President, it would not 


quate protection. The Illinois Central, the Mobile & Ohio. and 
other roads come down and converge at that point I fY 
this levee that I am referring to, if it were broken, w: l 
destroy the railroads that have access to the city at that po 

It in former years was not a problem as it is ney As 


things are now, the river is highcr than the city of Caire 
You can stand on the street in Cairo and look to the Missis 
sippi River, and the level of the channel is higher than some of 
the streets, and it is only the embankment thrown » tl 
keeps it from overflowing that part of the city. The part of the 
levee that I refer to when it was builded originally was sulfi- 
cient. It gave all the protection the city needed. 

Below there is another improvement that has not tended to 
make matters any better. I think it is down in the neighbor 
hood of Columbus, Ky. There were levees built for a two- 
fold purpose—to protect the adjacent country from high wate 
and to deepen the channel, and to some degree wash the sedi- 
ment that came from above, that ad a tendency to colleet, and 
especially as the shoal water increased had a tendency to de 
stroy the navigable channel and to make more dredging nec 
sary at that point. So these levees were built by the Gove 
ment. I think if they were not entirely paid for by Gove 
appropriation they were mostly so. Perhaps some local 


was used by the immediate neighborhood that was benetited 
by the levee. But the increased flood water, ; it is now, 
rushes down in an immense volume from both rivers after the 
Ohio River has joined it, being below between the levees, and 
this great volume of water, while it deepens the channel, 
often has a tendency, I am told, to back it up, and the cone 
trated, narrowed channel can not carry all the great quan 

of water presented without raising the level above the 


That increases the danger on both the Ohio and the M 
sippi River to the city. During one high 
two and one-half years ago the level of the flood ite 
highest point only lacked, as I remember, about 13 i ( 
reaching the top of the levee. Of course, it e top of 
had been reached nothing but destruction 
city. 
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enough above the highest stage of ate hieu ‘ 


sented on the river to be absolutely safe; but from the M 
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man. It gave discretion to that commission, if they wished, to 


use a certain portion of the general appropriation within the 
section referred to by this item for the strengthening of the 


levee that I have referred to near the city of Cairo. 

[ have already said, Mr. President, that this amendment, to- 
gether with the one that I have offered referring to the Llinois 
River, are the only ones in which I was personally interested. 
They did not increase the sum of money provided by the bill. 
The item already provided for the Mississippi River Commission 
had been fixed, and it is only in the distribution of it at the 
points where emergencies exist that any part of it could be 
spent under the power conferred upon this commission. 

On the other, if any complaint should be made that I ask 
perinission for the expenditure by my own State of $5,000,000 to 
be paid out of the treasury of that State, I am willing to take 
such criticism as may come. It may be, as I suggested yester- 
day, that it is a breach of precedent. It may be such an unusual 
thing that it would be regarded as extremely dangerous for the 
future to ask the privilege of spending your own money instead 
of spending somebody else’s money. I know that it is not the 
usual legislative precedent. It is very seldom that legislation 
assumes that form and it may be a very dangerous example. 
The spirit of the thing may lead to trouble if it should be re- 
garded as a precedent, and, like the ghost that Hamlet saw, he 
fears it, because he says: 

The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. 

That is the only menace I can see in it, that it may take ad- 
vantage of our weakness and our melancholy, because I suppose 
we have the ups and downs that belong to legislative bodies 
like everybody else, and this would be a dangerous precedent, 
an evil spirit boding some strange eruption to the State that 
might be intruded here, 

I have heard from time immemorial almost, Mr. President, 
about the control of rates. The junior Senator from Iowa asked 
particularly about it this morning, and he referred to it in a 
very cogent way himself. I have heard that ever since I op- 
posed appropriations in the State legislature beginning back 
nearly 20 years ago. I opposed for many years the appropria- 
tion of money to the Tilinois and Michigan Canal. 

It had a sort of traffic stoppage. The channel had fallen in— 
decayed. You could not get over it unless you had a mud boat. 
I think at one time I christened it “ Tadpole Ditch,” which ad- 
hered to it for many years, It may have had something to do 
with ridiculing out some seven or eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars of an appropriation for its benefit at one time. But when I 
was doing that I was assailed as a friend of the steam railroads. 
Some newspapers along the Illinois Valley were disposed to see it 
that way. They wasted a good deal of printer’s ink to no effect. 
It did not change anybody’s opinion that I know of. All the 
friends of the appropriation were for it, anyhow, and those of 
us who were opposed to it were still against it. But the prin- 
cipal argument was that it controlled railroad rates and that 
we were bought by the railroads. I have been alleged to have 
been bought by so many things in my time that I suppose my 
epidermis has become somewhat hardened ; it ceases to have the 
effect on me that it had in the earlier times when I used to lie 
awake nights and worry about a great many villainies charged 
against me. All I am solicitous about is that the allegations 
are not true. 

So these charges that the control of rates rested with appro- 
priations to keep waterways going are as old as the contest not 
merely in legislatures, but the contests between water carriers 
and railway carriers. That is a contest that began before legis- 
latures considered it. That is a contest that began in the very 
nature of things in economics, not in law. It began when rail- 
roads first seized the commerce of the countrr and began to draw 
it away from the waterways. The earlier settlers of this country 
in pioneer days always settled along the waterways. That is the 
reason why in the history of the country especially the early 
settlements are found along the rivers. They were the avenues 
of communication. If a person was off the river it is now like 
being off the railroad, miles away from the outside world. They 
furnished the communication. At that time all the carriers trav- 
eled over their bosom. So when the railways came this contest 
began. 

The railways of this country have fought their way through, 
until they have taken from the waterways their commerce. I 
do not believe that by any of the methods of human legislation 
will a single ton of vommerce naturally falling to the railways 
be withdrawn from the steam railways of this country. I think, 
rather, that they will continue their encroachment. 
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I am willing to take the chance of this appropriation, as I 
have said, because it is an experimental move to see whether 
the barge commerce, with a self-propelled barge, with modern 
motors carrying from one to three thousand tons on a single beat 
and traveling over an 8-foot depth, will to some degree solve 
the question of cheaper rates, and whether they can take away 
from the railways some of the traffic that they have absorbed. 
That is the question, and I am willing to try it. But I want 
to be reasonably prudent. I do not want to spend the whole of 
the money—the whole of the $20,000,000—so that if it proves to 
be a failure it will all go together. I would spend 25 per cent 
of it and take a chance on it that way. 

So when it comes to the control of rates it is an old argu- 
ment and, I think, an ineffective one, because this small area 
of this immediate improvement does not concern the control of 

ates. It only affects the rate for such as were within a con- 
venient distance of water points. Wherever the elevators were 
located at points where the grain barges could take their cargoes 
down the river, where they sought the market at St. Louis, 
the rates were affected. There were better rates at those points 
necessarily than where there was no water competition. But 
that was only for a comparatively thin ribbon of population 
that bordered each side of the waterway. At best it was only 
20 miles; it seldom went beyond. 

It must be kept in mind that no railway in the Illinois or 
Mississippi Valley ever loads grain into a box car and carries 
it to a water point on the river and there transships it into a 
grain barge. It is not profitable. There may be isolated cases 
here and there of shipments made in that way, but the universal 
rule is that when merchandise goes into a box car it stays 
there until it reaches its destination. So the comparatively 
small population that bordered each side of a navigable stream 
in that country were the only ones that received any benefits 
from the lower rates. Outside of that, the same rates pre- 
vailed as in other places. 

The question arose then upon a consideration of all the freight 
earried on these navigable rivers, comparing it with the ap- 
propriations made by the legislature, whether they were not 
paying an excessive price to regulate the charges of the steam 
roads. The people, outside of the small area affected, insisted 
very strenuously that they were all taxed, some millions of 
them, to benefit a few thousands residing within the area of 
water competition. I think their complaint was just. It was 
upon that ground that we objected to further appropriations, 
running up into some millions of dollars, levied by direct taxes 
upon the assessed property of the State to further regulate 
rates in that way, and we made the same argument that the 
junior Senator from Iowa has well made. 

We had our railroad and warehouse commission in that State, 
which has since been succeeded by a public-utilities commission, 
having the same and more extensive powers than had its prede- 
eessor. We asked, I think reasonably, why the railway and 
warehouse commission did not fix rates at a reasonable figure, 
as it was a poor way to attempt to create an expensive com- 
petitive carrier for the sole purpose of reducing rates by coimpe- 
tition, performing a service we had created a commission to 
perform. 

Now, we come to the same thing here. I remember in 1887, 
when Senator Cullom introduced the interstate commerce bill 
in this body. Of course, most of the carriers were against it. 
They questioned its constitutionality; they had some doubts 
about whether a common carrier of that character, built by 
private funds, although it was quasi public in its services, could 
be regulated by the Government, State, or national. So the 
litigation proceeded apace until it reached the court of last 
resort here in this Capitol, and they sustained such legisla- 
tion. In the Ruggles case in Illinois, in the Bowman case from 
Iowa, and in many other cases of a like kind the question was 
fully litigated, both as it affeeted the warehouses and the coin- 
mon earriers; and the principle was firmly established that 
the Government, whether State or National, had a right to 
fix reasonable maximum charges. I think that, so far as trans- 

portation charges are concerned, we could well amend the 
act as suggested by the Senator from Iowa, and provide mini- 
mum rates under certain conditions below which the railroads 
could not carry merchandise. In that event, the waterways 
could be made more serviceable, if there is anything in com- 
petition, and I see no objection now to such a change in the law. 

From 1887 the legislation proceeded. It will soon be 30 
years since that bill was introduced. That marks more than 
the lifetime of an average generation. We have legislated; 
we have litigated; we have administered in a great variety 
of ways one of the most stupendous problems there is in this 
eountry, affecting more than 250,000 miles of common railway 
carriers, with an aggregate capital stock of many billions of 
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dollars, and with bond issues and various forms 0 indebt i s 
amounting to very great sums, aha Still WE have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It has continued; it is In opera- 
tion to-day; it is one of the chosen instruments r the pur- 


pose of working out this great problem. 
If the Interstate C . 
for the purposes designed, why do we need, at 


Mr. President, is 


the expense of 


mumerce Commission, 


many million dollars, to create some other form of regulation 


for the railways that are all under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? It is proposed not to regu- 
late them by law enacted by Congress, but to regulate them by 
species of economic competition ; to create water carriers, to let 
the water carrier reduce the rates, and to make the railways 
meet the reduction. We do not need to maintain two such 
instruments. 

I am reminded a good deal of a lawyer whom I one time 
heard in court. He had 11 objections filed, and the court asked 
bim what he thought of them. He said, “ There are 11 fatal 
objections.” The court said: “State one fatal objection, and 
that will be enough; we will let the other 10 go over until some 
other time.’ If we have one instrument of regulation, and if 
it is effective, if it can accomplish anything, let us use it. If 
it is a failure, let us destroy the whole system. If the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after we have tried it for 30 
years, can not regulate, we ought to find that out. We ought to 
have found it out before: but if we have not done so, let 
find it out now. 

I believe the Interstate Commerce Commission has justified 
its existence; I believe it has accomplished the purposes de- 
signed by those who framed and enacted the measure which 
created it. I think it is an adequate mechanism for the regu- 
lation of rates, reasonably protecting the shipping public and 
the railways themselves. I believe we are working out those 
problems each year in detail, so that instruments of that kind 
become more effective in protecting both the carrier and the 
shipper and the investor. 

if we have an effective instrument for the regwation of 
rates, what is the use of creating a system, the cost of which 
runs into the millions of dollars—$20,000,000 at the last session 
of the Sixty-third Congress, $42,000,000 here in this bill? And 
like most of such measures, unless they are restricted by the 
unpleasant duty which the Senator from Iowa and myself are 
trying to perform here, these bills never grow less. I never 
knew a bill on matters of this kind, in either State or National 
legislation, to grow less unless somebody took the scalpel and 
operated on it. In the very nature of things, like other evils, 
both in legislative bodies and outside of legislative bodies, they 
are always bound to increase; they never minimize, they al- 
ways, like Oliver Twist, are crying “for more.” Their appetite 
grows constantly by gratification. 

One thing I wish particularly to allude to in connection with 
this bill, as a separate subject, is the tremendous governmental 
expenditures we are facing. I do not know how the tax rates 
run in the different States in the shape of direct taxation for 
local purposes, for State, county, school district purposes, and 
for boulevards and libraries and strictly municipal purposes; 
but they are high enough. They run something like 7 cents in 
many cities in our State; that is, direct taxation for all pur- 
poses, from the State tax through to the last local tax charge. 

In addition to that, in many districts there are levee taxes, 
drainage taxes, and other local burdens. As I have 
something near $80,000,000 has been spent for the 
sanitary district channel. It will reach $100,000,000 
it is completed. That is a distinct form of taxation, as such 
measures always are, because there are special districts created 
for a defined purpose. There is a constant increase of 
within State lines; there is a constant increase in taxes levied 
by congressional action. I see no evidence, and les 
of economies here, so far as I can tell. 

Expenditures are not to be charged alone to preparedness. 
The naval and military bills will carry ultimately many mil- 
lion dollars. They will be distributed through, say, a five-year 
period or through some stated interval, whatever it may be; 
but, at any rate, there is no prospect of a diminution in a 
solitary branch of public expenditure in this Capitol. I have 
alluded to some of these and I wish to take them up in i 
turn. 

Under the bill for making more 
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lishment of the United States at this time. it is imnossible to 
predict what sums will be required ultimately to ec: for that 
item of expenditure. The military department of this Gov- 


ernment will cost more for a given number of men than probably 
in any other country in the worid. That is inevitable. In 
of peace we pay $15 a2 month fo 2 private in the Regular Army 
during his first year of service. That is in his sub- 
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more precarious in character. Rates do not obey laws made by 
men. They are made by the laws of business, and it will con- 
tinue to be an irrepealable law long after the present member- 
ship of the Senate has passed away. So in such localities where 
loans are now diflicult to make the mortgages will be deposited | 
and the debenture bonds will be issued on them. The deben- 
tures will then be sold and will be taken up in localities where | 


' 
nobody is using the bank to borrow, and the money will be | 
drawn cut of the land banks to buy farm-loan bonds and sent | 
down below, where they do not have the money to loan. It is a 
part and pareel of the same kind of a scheme that has been | 


operated under another measure. 

Look at the report of the Federal reserve bank. Where do | 
they rediscount and where are their notes in circulation? Ina | 
few places. Richmond, Va., Dallas, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga., have 
nu grenter part of them all, and the rural-credits scheme will 
operate in exactly the same way, to take money from some parts 
of the Union and transmit it to other parts involuntarily, by the 
exercise of governmental power under the guise of taxation. | 
Taxation means placing money ultimately into the Treasury, | 
and out of the Treasury will be drawn $42,000,000 for the river 
and harbor bill. That is what this means, 

If there is any politics in this I face it now; but those portions 
of the United States unfavorably affected by what I regard as 
an unjust operation of governmental power will realize before 
many months what these combined legislative results are, and | 
they will understand that the power of government has been } 
used involuntarily to exact money from them by the power of | 
taxation and involuntarily to loan it to people where, by the 
laws of commerce or the rules of sound investment, it will not 
now go. You can attract money, but you can not drive it unless 
you employ the Government under the guise of confiscation so 
to do. 

When we get through with that the Navy comes along. How 
much money it will take nobody knows. In airships, sub- 
marines, dreadnaughts, and the whole train of auxillary equip- 
ment that sustains a symmetrical Navy we are to be equal, we 
are told in some sources, to any country in the world. The 
only real relief that I can see is that if the submarines keep 
blowing uv the navies of the world it will not be so hard to catch 
up with them after a while, and it may be that we could be 
equal to any first-class naval power without very greatly bur- 
dening ourselves if we wait a year or two. That problem will 
be worked out in the fullness of time; but just now the naval 
bill is pending in the Naval Committee of the other House and 
soon will be out on the floor of that body, and in due time will 
make its appearance in this body, and again more money will 
be required. Nobody can tell how many millions will be appro- 
priated, for we are no longer dealing with thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands: we are dealing now with millions and hun- 
dreds of millions. It was said some years ago that ours was a 
billion dollar country, and I suppose we will be soon able to 
say that it is a two billion dollar country. That sounds large 
and it flatters the national vanity to think so. We are herded 
in that direction and traveling toward it with great rapidity, and 
everything here accelerates the movement. It is easy to spend, 
but it is hard to pay. Anybody can pass appropriation bills, 
but the test comes when we frame taxation and try to justify it. 

‘There is nothing as dangerous as taxation. In the Hundred 
Years’ War in the low countries, when the Duke of Alva had 
laid waste the Netherlands, they defended themselves. There 
Was only a necessary resistance to him and to the manifold 
cruelties which King Philip enjoined upon him to inflict in 
order that he might destroy the Dutch people. They were im- 
prisoned; they were scourged with many stripes; they were 
burnt at the stake; they were buried alive, and all the name- 
less cruelties that could be devised by a military tyrant of that 
uge were practiced upon them. All that has been written in 
the eloquent language of a Motley conveys to us the horrors 
of their situation; but still there was no decisive resistance 
iznong the people. In an evil moment King Philip, being 
pressed for money, as he was a great part of his life, taxed the 
low countries the tenth penny of their income. He did not 
ask for the Stadthelders to levy the tax; he did not ask the 
consent of the Dutch people to pay the tax; he himself levied 
it arbitrarily by an edict of the Crown. Then they forgot all 
the other cruelties which they had endured, and on the ques- 
tion of unjust taxation Dutchmen who had for centuries fought 
the tides with the dike and conquered rose, and the Hundred 
Years’ War came te an end, and they conquered the greatest 
military nation of that exge. The Spanish invader was de- 
stroyed, not necessarily becnuse of the nameless cruelties he had 
inflicted, but beeause he would not levy taxes according to the | 
laws of the Netherlands, 
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It is in every northern race. It is in every Anglo-Saxon, in 
every person of north Europe or Germanic origin. Do not mis- 
take it, Mr. President. You and I know what it means. We 
all know. The English stood it from the time of Charles I a 
long time. They were imprisoned in the tower; they were 


| beheaded for treason unjustly: they were banished from the 


realm. They stood the horrors of an ancient law coming down 
from the feudal ages for many years, as the Hollanders did, 
without complaint; and finally Charles levied ship money, an 
unjust and arbitrary tax, without the consent of the Commons. 
What happened? They rose in revolt at this unspeakable out- 


| rage, That was as instinctive with the English people as the 


drawing of their breath or the beating of their hearts. They 
took arms in rebellion against the Crown, and at Naseby Field 
and Marston Moor they fought the taxpayers’ battles against 


| the King’s troops. They made him prisoner. They indicted 


him for murder. Read the old writs. They proceeded with 


| their capias, their mittimus, with their writs for execution, 


just as the forms are now, with but little change. They be- 
headed him on the streets of London in a struggle against unjust 
taxation. Our Revolutionary War that founded the American 
Republic duplicated their experience. 

Our institutions are berrowed from those of England. Our 
traditions are their traditions. Our dislike for taxes is their 
dislike. And here we are voting away money as if millions 
were shillings and as if hundreds of millions were merely a few 


| pounds or a few dollars. We are voting money to Raccoon Creek 


and to Oyster Creek. We pour some thonsands into Black River. 
Bear Creek comes along, and with an almighty hug it takes from 
the Treasury its measure of tribute. The Osage River comes 
galloping down the ages as another great waterway that is to 
regulate the steam roads of the country, and keeping pace with 
it is the Gasconade; and it goes thundering down through the 
corridors of time until it hits the White River, I believe, down 
some place about Poplar Bluff. 

Why, the only improvement, the only live thing there is there, 
is a snag boat. If you are going to vote for it as a matter of 
entertainment for the public, all right, but put it on the right 
ground. Do not call it a public improvement. Call it a public 
show. When the snag boat gets up steam and lifts its steam 
shovel in operation, or the clamshell, or whatever it is, the 
populace comes for miles. It is a curiosity. The Zoological 
Garden out here has nothing on a dredge down in some of these 
inland rivers, Heaven knows. But the thousands go on, and 
the dredge boat still digs out a few tons of sediment per annum. 

I wish I had in one vast heap all the logs and trees and snags 
and sawyers and sediment that have ever been pulled out of the 
Mississippi River. You remember Mark Twain had some sta- 
tistics on the Mississippi. He had figured out from the en- 
gineers’ report how much sediment was carried down through 
the Delta each year, the number of cubie feet; and it kept piling 
up until it reached out into the Gulf of Mexico, and they had 
the number of feet steadily rising toward the surface—that was 
before the jetties were built—so he figured out from the annual 
deposit of sediment that in a certain number of years the mouth 
of the Mississippi River would be many hundred feet above the 
surface of the water in the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is no more of an exaggeration in that than there is in 
the effort to improve some of these inland rivers. Along the 
Trinity and the Anahuac, down in Texas, it will be some 35 or 
40 years before the project that was entered upon some years 
ago will be carried out or completed. Now, the Lone Star State 
is a law unto itself, very largely. It was once a sovereign State, 
and down near some of those rivers is the country where Sam 
Houston fought his battle with Santa Anna. Sam Houston was 
once a Member of the Senate. He used to sit over in the old 
Senate Chamber and whittle cypress shingles a good part of thx 
time the Senate was in session, so his biographer says. We 
could afford to have bought Santa Anna, his whole army, in- 
cluding the cork leg that he lost in that fight, and have given it 
to him, let him go out of the country, and pay all the costs of 
the Texan War, if they could have taken the Trinity River with 
them. It runs up so that if you go down there you see more 
locks than you do river. When they get through with it all the 
way up to the head of navigation it will be mostly locks and 
dams. They will have to start a pipe line from the Gulf, with 
a pumping station, to get enough water into the headwaters of 
the river to keep the flow going down, and they will not have 
anything but a down-river traflic when it is done; it will noi 
work both ways, and I am opposed to a rule that will not work 
both ways. [{Laughter.] 

I do not care a rap how many of my appropriations you kil! 
around in my country. Vote them out if you want to. I will 
take the consequences. I have slaughtered so many appro- 
priations in that country, anyhow, that I might as well have a 
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little more misery. I can likely stand a few more enemies. I 
am perfectly indifferent ; but you will never get me to vote for 


any such double-barreled abomination as this bill. [{Laughter.] 
Some parts of it, if they were separated, I would gladly vote 
for. It is not a question of the locality. It is the « racter 
of the improvement. There are proper appropriatio1 in 
Florida: there are proper ones all around the coast, south and | 
southeast; but there are some that the less said about the | 


better. 
This bill reminds me of a good many other things I hav 
Mr. Preside: Under its cloak, which conceals apparent 9 
sound body on the inside, there is so much of the vermin of 
worthless appropriations that have fattened themselves on it 
that the parasites will sap the strength of the virtuous body. 
It is going to be 4 o’clock pretty soon, and I vowed I would 
quit before that time. I wanted to read in conclusion here, 
as I come near it, the plank for economy. Did the junior 
Senator from Iowa insert that in his remarks—the 
plank on economy? 
Mr. KENYON. Not just as it appears there. I referred to it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I want to insert this, not with a view of 


any political effect, but as a warning to my Republican breth- | 


ren that they do not go and do likewise—make fair promises, 
and then appropriate in utter forgetfulness of those promises. 

I read from a historic document, penned by divers hands in 
the city of Baltimore in 1912. 

There sat in that convention many eminent patriots, all the 
way from Bryan to Ryan. [Laughter.] In addition to other 
things there was a positive inhibition against second terms, the 
source of which I think I know. It was written, as the lawyers 
say, with malice aforethought. It was intended to be an anti- 
dote, in order that the author of that plank might possibly 
himself have a chance to run the fourth time. 

The language is as follows: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent Re 








publican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the put 
chasing power of the people's toil We demand a return to that sim 
plicity and nomy which befits a democratic government, and a re 
duction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the 


substance of the people. 

Now think of it! I refrain from comment on it because that 
would be foreign to my purpose. I only insert it here in view 
of what I say about these items of expenditure, running up into 
some millions; and I understand there is on the way and will 
soon be along, a shipping bill. It will not be quite like the one 
that died of strangulation here at the end of the Sixty-third 
Congress. It is more like a subsidy. It has all the weaknesses, 
if there be any such, of a subsidy, without a particle of a sub- 
sidy’s strength. It is proposed to limit the enterprise to five 
years’ ownership by the Government. It is problematical how 
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much money it will take, but perish any groveling thought that | 


it will take anything less than fifty millions! We shall not deal 
with merely a few millions. If we can not have a fifty or forty 
million dollar bill, as it was before, at least, we will stamp 
ourselves as cheap and unworthy cheeseparers among the states- 
men of the world. Let us have a fifty-million-dollar enterprise; 
and when it is all done, what will happen? Draw the money out 
of the Treasury, start a few shipyards, build a few boats, start 
a few lines, get terminal facilities, secure business. All that 
is to be done in five years. Well, I think I see five years speed- 
ing away into the great unknown, and a lot of us will pass 
through nature to eternity before that ship line is ever started. 

I referred to the Plaza improvement. We have not done with 
the Plaza ; it is a wilderness of weeds and hope deferred. It is a 
Government job, and it is more than three years old now. We 
are going to start a shipping line—not one, but many—all the 
way from the Atlantic coast to Europe, and from the Pacific 
coasts down through the Straits of Magellan to South Amer- 
ican and oriental trade. 


} more was 


| Not from ri 


If there is anything that sets a | 


statesman’s imagination aflame it is to talk about foreign com- | 
merce. We shall hear that spoken of until I almost fear I shall | 
lose my wits, myself, under the stress of a fervid imagination. | 
Foreign commerce! Well, what is the use of foreign commerce? | 


If the Government does not protect us better than it has been 
protecting us in Mexico, I will stay at home. I will not ad- 
vise any client of mine to engage in foreign commerce and be 
advised to flee for his life the first time trouble appears over 
the horizon. 

The head of this administration wants our citizens to get 
out of Mexico. They have been in there a long time. They went 
in there during a period of 28 years of peace under Diaz. My 
colleagues, my friends here who voted to have people not 
already in to stay out of Europe were denounced as un-Amer- 
ican. Our people who were already in Mexico are told to aban- 
don their possessions and flee. I was only trying to keep other 
people from going in. 
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On top of that is a fixed charge proposed by Senate bill 706, 
for the retirement of judges. You go back to the appropriations 
und you find about $140,000 being paid out every year now for 
retired judges, and when this bill gets through nobody can tell 
what the amount will be. I think some Senator estimated that 
there would be some 37 eligible for retirement by March, 1917. 
I do not state that on my own responsibility. I only quote it; but 
it is evident, Mr. President, that it will add to the judicial item 
au very considerable expense before we have a chance to repeal it. 

What is the excuse for this? This is not political. It is that 
judges 70 years of age and eligible to retirement under existing 
law, shall be involuntarily retired by the operations of this pro- 
posed measure, just because they are 70 years old. Well, how 
many Senators do you suppose there are in this body who are 
70 years old? Eleven, and as I look them over truth compels me 
to say that I believe they are the most efficient and wisest of all 
the 96. ‘They have the best balance wheel, and they can see 
further ahead, on either side of the Chamber—those that have 
passed the allotted Biblical age of threescore years and ten—of 
all the number here. Then from 67 to 69 there are eight, and 
I should say about the same thing for them. About us giddy 
young things I will not say anything. If, happily, our constitu- 
ents permit us to survive and remain in this body, we will learn 
in time, and by the time we are 70 years of age we will be fit to 
be real Senators. 

This bill is based on the idea that a man is not qualified to do 
anything after he is 70 years old. Life in the Senate is just 
about as strenuous as it is on the bench. There is at least one 
ex-Federal judge sitting in this Senate, and I anticipate that if 
he would give honest expression he would say that it was just 
as difficult to carry on a filibuster on a shipping bill as it was 
to hear ncase. [Laughter.] 

Still they say when a man is 70 years old he ought to be 
retired and we ought to add to the expense of the Government 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars, not for this year but for 
perpetuity. What for? I do not want to discuss that part of 
it. I will get to that some other time, if the bill ever comes up 
again. I have more material laid away on the coals cooking for 
that when it comes, and it would not be entirely fit to interpolate 
it at this stage of my comment on the river and harbor bill, 
because I promised myself I would close at 4 o'clock. ; 

When all these things come marching home in the way of 
appropriations, see where we are getting to. The Army Dill, 
the Navy bill, the increases that are normal and many increases 
that are abnormal or Democratic, whichever way you want to 
put it. They come along in due course, all these great bills; 
we have yet to hear from all these I have enumerated, one after 
the other. Not a few million but many million are here. Is 
unybody’s voice ever raised to cut it down? Not until the 
junior Senator from Iowa raised his protest against this bill 
has anything ever been heard, not once against these expendi- 
tures of many millions of dollars. There is an old saying, “ Tell 
the truth and shame the devil.””. We do not need to do that. 
We can tell the truth and let him go his evil way. The Senate 
ought to take care of these extraordinary expenditures. If I 
had anything to do with the majority party, instead of increas- 
ing I would be joining my voice in an attempt to execute this 
plank in the Baltimore platform which I have inserted in the 
Recorp. If I were a real Democratic economist, I would insist 
on it. I would insist from prudential motives. I would do that 
because there is an election coming in November, and the Ameri- 
can people are a good deal like the Dutch and the English and 
all the races of north Europe—they are opposed to unnecessary 
taxation, 

A large part of this river and harbor bill is utterly unjusti- 
liable. These great undertakings, calling for millions of dol- 
lars, are enterprises which the Government ought not to under- 
take at its own expense to promote and operate. All the way 
from the railway in Alaska down to the nitrate plant that will 
be ultimately by these same considerate engineers, I think, lo- 
ented at Muscle Shoals, on a well-known river—all the way 
through, when they are aggregated, they will run up into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of additional expenditure. What 
will happen? You will have to pay the bill somehow, some 
time. You will not issue bonds. What else? Taxation. Your 
revenue bill will exceed anything ever seen in our history. 

I will vote against all these appropriations. When it comes 
to paying the debt, I have been somewhat afflicted with a habit 
of paying my debts all my life, and I am likely to help you pay 
your debt, but I will vote against your contracting a large part 
of the debt. I do not know just what form I will vote to 
raise the money, but some form. If we contract the expendi- 
tures, we must pay them. So we may expect other emergency 
taxes like that of October 22, 1914. We may expect more taxes 
on conveyances, on promissory notes, on mortgages and bonds, 
and various evidences of indebtedness; an increase in income 





—— 


taxes, an excise tax on certain manufactures, inheritance taxes, 
which will only multiply the burdens saddled upon the States; 
and I do not regard any State that has grown wealthy as 
having caused some other State to grow poor. I do not believe 
in that system of economics. I believe the wealthy States—the 
men in them who have worked and saved and invested, en- 
gaged in commerce, have sailed the sea, have built railroads, 
have been the competent men to do the great things of the coun- 
try—have profited accordingly, as they ought to do. I do not 
think they have subtracted in New York from the wealth of 
my part of the western country. I think they have only gath- 
ered to themselves by legitimate means the capital and mer- 
chandise from all over the world. I do not think Chicago has 
made New Orleans any poorer or that New Orleans has made 
Des Moines, Iowa, any poorer in that each city has gathered 
within its borders large banks, large investment establishments, 
large mercantile establishments, factories, and transportation 
lines of various kinds, 

I go on the idea that the States that have incomes have by 
the ingenuity, the industry, the thrift, the enterprise, and the 
activity of their men legitimately made all the wealth that they 
have accumulated through the years, and they are not to be 
regarded as malefactors simply because they have incomes. <A 
man of wealth is as necessary as anybody else. It is not the 
question as to the owner of the wealth, it is the question whether 
he accumulated it honestly. If he did, I believe in protecting 
the man with millions as much as I do in protecting the man 
who has only his homestead and his daily wage for his support. 

These are some of the things we are considering here. All 
of these questions are inseparably connected with the river and 
harbor bill. It is only one of the many leaks in the Public 
Treasury, and the more we pass these measures the more taxa- 
tion will inevitably follow. ‘The tax gatherer will take his toll 
from us in the full measure of our appropriations. We who are 
serving our brief time on the stage of public affairs here ulti- 
mately will be called to account by those who pay finally these 
great sums that we are appropriating with scarcely a protest. 


A Protective Tariff Is Necessary for the Country’s Prosperity, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix roe House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this measure. 
I shall do so in order to register my most emphatic protest 
against a rule which forces the passage of a revenue bill de- 
signed to raise over $200,000,000 and yet prevents by the short- 
ness of time allowed for amendments any Member not a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee offering any amendments. 
I am not going to describe at length the scene which occurred 
in the House on Monday afternoon, when numerous gentlemen, 
not members of the Ways and Means Committee, were unable 
to offer a single amendment, although standing on the floor 
and doing all in their power to get recognition. The presiding 
Chairman desired to and made every effort to be fair, as he 
always is, but he could do nothing except to recognize members 
of the Ways and Means Committee on account of lack of time. 
It is important, however, for the people of our country to know 
that although Congress will probably not adjourn for six weeks 
at least their Representatives had no opportunity to offer amend- 
ments to as important a bill as this. 

I was exceedingly anxious to offer an amendment that 
would not tax our charities, including orphan asylums, hospitals, 
and religious schools, when they receive bequests or legacies. 
I propose to change the Federal inheritance-tax law, which is 
part of the bill, by inserting therein a section which is in the 
inheritance-tax law of the State of New York making such ex- 
emptions. The proposed amendment, which was sent by me 
to the Clerk’s desk, which could not be reached or even put into 
the Recorp, was as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Isaac SIEGEL: 

On page 54, line 19, after the word administered, add the following: 
“and any property devised or ree for religious ceremonies, ob- 
servances, or commemorative services of or for the deceased donor, or 
to any person who is a bishop or to any religious, educational, charitable, 
missionary, benevolent, hospital or infirmary corporation, wherever in- 
corporated, including corporations organized exclusively for Bible or 
tract purposes, shall be exempted from and not subject to the provisions 


of this article. There shall also be exempted from and not subject to 
the proyisions of this article personal property other than money or 
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securities bequeathed to a corporation or association, wherever incor- | * ieee 
porated or located, organized exclusively for the moral or mental im D 


provement of men or women or for scientific, literary, library, patriotic, 
cemetery, or historical purposes, or for the enforcement of laws relating —- 

to children or animals or for two or more of such purposes and used) pj pin 

exclusively for carrying out one or more of such purposes. But no such | yp, Thin wate t eee ene ee ee $ 1.99 | $4 S48 
corporation or association shall be entitled to such exemption if any | ; wees 
officer. member, or employee thereof shall receive or may be lawfully ; 
entitled to receive any pecuniary profit from the operations thereof | 
except reasonable compensation for services in effecting one or more of 
such purposes or as proper beneficiaries of its strictly charitable pur- 
poses; or if the organization thereof for any such avowed purpose be 
a guise or pretense for directly or indirectly making any other pecuniary 
profit for such corporation or association or for any of its members ot 
employees, or if it be not in good faith organized or conducted exclu 
sively for one or more of such purposes.” 


I am opposed to a Federal inheritance-tax law unless States 
shall receive back therefrom the amounts each State has been ~ 
collecting under its own particular inheritance law, as other- and Accom l 
wise they will be losing what they have been obtaining and at | py). 
the same time such a law will tend to encroach upon and inter- | First Michig 
fere with what has been deemed to be the field of each State ; Fourth Mi 





for providing for its own necessities. As an example, the great | pyres yiccn 

State of New York has been collecting annually over $12,000,000 | sixth Missou * 
from such a tax, and if this measure becomes a law the people Mont ina (Montana, Ideal 

of the State of New York will have to obtain these $12,000,000 = > im ee Naw Ee \ 

in some other manner and thus a new kind or form of taxation | _ mont 


in the State of New York will have to be evolved in order to ob- | First New Jers 

tain such tax revenue. ee ie Seeing wah 
It is useless to deny the fact, nor can it be concealed, that the | First New York. 

State of New York is paying to-day the largest amount of reve- | weep call de 

nue, whether it be by income tax, corporation tax, internal- | Fourteenth New York 

revenue tax, or import tax, and yet, in return, the people of the | Twenty-first New Yor 

State of New York are receiving less each year from the Fed- | Naar pein ioe s 

eral Government than ever before. This bill strengthens the | Fifth North Carolina 

principle of the Democratic Party to tax the people of the State | North and South Dak 

of New York more than ever before for the benefit of the rest of | PESt Ohio. 

the country. One of the striking examples of the way the city | Btoventh Ohio. 

of New York is treated is the very fact that for years it has | Fighteeuth Ohi 

been clamoring and asking for a presentable home for the United — ma 

States court in the southern district of New York. First Pennsvivania a 
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Articles in magazines, weeklies, and daily newspapers have | Ninth Ps 
been written by judges and others who are interested in the — ee woe , 
best welfare of the country urging the passage of a bill that | South Carolina.... 
would result in the building of a Federal courthouse in New on oe 
York City that would house the various parts of the court, in- eres he weal ane 
stead of having same scattered in different buildings and part | Sixth Virginia... . 
of it in private office buildings, yet no aflirmative favorable ac- a view Washingto 1 Alaska 


tion can be had. Men have protested against the conditions | pirst wisconsin |” 
that prevail when naturalization hearings are had in New | Second Wisconsin... 
York City, but the judges and clerks can do nothing if the room 




















: . Total 
and space required are not provided by Congress. I have only 
to call attention to the fact that New York City has the hardest Thev tend to pr } 
i ; s . * o ae ‘Tif oO rove incl 
task of any community in the land to obtain appropriations for | 4). peyso ty , 
. . ‘ e reas Ss actuating Kepress } 
river and harbor improvements, and then they are niggardly the country to favor a Fed 
when given, although half of the commerce of the country with income t x 6 r betneen: the ae 
Europe passes through that port. I might even call attention | jicony , atl in eee ae ee ee 
® “—" t < IOLL) Lele l slit ( 
to the fact that when appropriations are made for the United nirary. or s. a ae : » 
States Public Health Service that very little, if any, is given | + po - a ee eee ae 
. ° . . enae 2 10 pa Wives wtion i o ‘ 
for children’s diseases, although millions of dollars are appro- their : te vai ie whiten dene - ee 
priated for good-road movements, flood control, nitrate plants, nie ey > il ed from. ha antiek Sreden) rare 
: . . * . he oOLleeted ‘om the re | > tt i Ne 
and numerous publie buildings in other parts of the couniry. . noe . Ohi ee rm Sighs eee : ’ 
: ° . . ania, 0, ANG LLinois hey show the ‘ by 
Let me say at this time that the total income tax for the seunet a ' aoe capes e 
‘ o-p ro 2 : amery ting Ih favor ol ery mensure | 
year ended June 30, 1916, was $56,909,941.78 from corporations, ait Sata ‘ai patra ase gcortes ago 
“ t + * : ep ON , ¢ > oe ‘e rhe “ 1 WMlioOnS ot one t «lire v be 
j and that individuals paid $67,957,488, with New York City con- as “ Peed ‘i tl ete ccange Bar on Oe te 
. : . ° * : il ee ar section oO @ COUDUPY nil te ( 
tributing one-fifth of the corporation levy and one-third of the ne = e : : tes : vi ; - 
individual tax. The following article is from the New York ¥ mares See eee he Seer 
a s made to satiate us with the cries of economy 
Times: Is made to satiate u tn 
I am also opposed to the amount of dutic 
The figures show that one-fifth of the corporation tax was paid by | dyestuffs, as it will not be denied th: t] 
the first and second New York districts, embracing New York City, and | @onnecticut (Mr. Hirt] has given the 1 
that more than one-third of the individual income tax was paid by resi- oso f, . pa sa 
dents of those two districts. These two districts paid more than | Cdual study, as has any Member of the H 
$12,000,000 of the corporation income tax and more than $25,000,000 most emphatically that this mens Ll no U 
of the individual income tax, an aggregate of more than $37,000,000, | manufacture of dyestuffs in this counts rT ck t 
which means that the net income on which the tax was paid in the) : : ra ramrend ee ern 
two New York districts was more than a minimum of $3,700,000,000, have any personal knowledge on the si ect, bi 
The receipts from corporations and individuals under the income-tax | upon -the men in the Hous ho specialize upon a par 
law paid into the Treasury during the fiscal year ended June 30, listed | ]jne of industry. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr if 
by internal-revenue districts and subject to revision upou analysis of |)... o Co's 7. ats a 
complete returns, were announced to-night as follows: has done so, as far as dyestulls are concerned, and I] 
i a ’ sinateioel his views in this matter, namely, that the m { 
Districts. | Corporations. | Individuals. | ‘Sufficient and, as he says, useless 
ii hee sin stuffs manufacture in this country. 
ian (Alet ieee eee Mr. Speaker, nothing that I can say can 1 e empl 
abama (Alabama and Mississippi)-.................. $279, 665. 43 $177, 440.48 | yy » prese situation regardi the cou 
EE citciineonnon- = sahances<uniatpenapensnt «a6 112" 074. 11 44,278.79 | Whole aa es rene Ache nage ig i 
First California (including Nevada)................... 1, 477,773. S4 952,576.28 | dyestuff duties proposed by the bill than what 
Sixth California............... sie cau hbe dun degady owi's 460, 992. 75 540,813.24} an editorial that appeared this day in the Ne ' | 
Colorado (Colorado and Wyoming)............... , 573, 503. 74 64,102.37 | read it at leneth: 
Connecticut (Connecticut and Rhode Island)..... .-| 1,692,183.43 | 2,132,866. 89 ; A coeaua 
RN AGURs is asks 2s Goes sence <aadtroenuiese < ‘ 108, 664. 80 133, 560. 82 IMPORTS DRIBLETS F ‘ 
Raia i onde sgpe os cod dan wiboneedie vee 367, 291.95 199, 46. 46 While the central powers of Europe a ed 
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Deutschland’s triumphant course and lay down in our markets dyestuffs 
and other products of German enterprise and genius. Yet, at the best, 
what this submarine transportation can pat into our markets will be 
as a few drops of rain spilling out of the clouds into the sea. 

But when the armies of the Old World bave laid down their arms, 
when 0,000,000 warriors are 20,000,000 workmen again, when every 
blockade has been lifted from every port, when the highways of the 
seven seas are as open and as free as ever they were to all ships under 

ll fags, of the great powers and of the small powers, of the victors and 
of the var bed, we shall not have mere submarine marvels seekin 
( hor stealthy aud crooked voyages, with driblet cargoes of 80 
1 VW hall have coantless argosies coming from the Germans and 
the Austr as from the British and the French, as from every nation 
that t n any craft that can float. 

Chey will be coming from the peoples who are now at peace and from 
he peoples who are now at war, as they never came before. For with | 

ke 0 lligers ; restored to the world, the nations that keep 
it of tl var can find there no rich and prosperous buyers, as they 
ound them before August, 1914; just as now they must seek them here. 

And the belligerents of to-day, sending their soldiers back to work, 
must ask of them, after all they have done on the fields of battle, to 
find, at whatever pains, their livings on the fields of Industry. All, 
as individuals and as nations, will work in whatever way they must 
work, will do whatever things they must do, will suffer whatever pinch 





they must suffer, to freight their feets with produc of the farm and 
the mine, of the mill and the factory, to get ou id—our gold which 
already is piled high in our public and private vaults as never gold was 
piled before, as perhaps never again it is to be in the history of the 
human race. That is what is due when the peace clock strikes, beyond 
ur present imports. And see what they are already, 

For the fiscal year ending with June they were, in round numbers, 
$2,000,000,000. But since the beginning of the calendar year they have 


than $2,250,000,000. For several 
the rate of more than $2,500,- 


rate of more 
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Let the war go on and this calendar year will surpass in imports 
$5,000,000,000, Let the war go on and this fiscal year just begun will 
run hundreds of millions beyond $3,000,000,000. 

And while the submarine merchantman Deuischland, bringing her 
cargo of precious dyestuffs, was feeling her way into the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay, the present control of the United States Congress was 
rejecting the Republican proposal to place on dyestuffs an import duty 
which would save the American industries established since the allied 
blockade of the central powers, to provide articles which are essential 
to the industrial existence of this country. And only a few days earlier 
a great American industry announced that it was scrapping its muni- 
tion plants and turning out of employment in those plants hundreds 
of workmen, because the war-order dream of fabulous wealth and 
endless prosperity is already beginning to fade. 

So shall all our war-order business collapse, not after the war, but 
even as the peace negotiations begin. So shall the cream of our present 
exports become sour milk. So shall American wage earners troop out 
of the pay line and into the bread line by the tens and hundreds of 
thousands. If while we lose the foreign war markets to the extent of 
hundreds of millions a year there are no peace industries to which they 
may turn for their bread and butter, because the fleets of all the world 
will be pouring their cargoes {nto our markets. 

tut at Washington, in this as in all other national dangers, there is 
nothing but “ watchful waiting.” 


How our country views the measure passed on Monday is 
expressed in an editorial that appeared in the Washington 
Times, and is as follows: 


A MEANINGLESS COMPROMISE. 


It would seem that the House Democrats, having decided to adopt a 
protective policy as to dyestuffs, might well have “gone the whole 
hog" and placed their rates high enough to give real protection and be 
of some avail. 

As it is, there is sound reason to believe that they have sacrificed 
their theory of tariff for revenue only, and gone over to the protection 
side, on the plea of emergency; and yet have not done the thing with 
the frankness and thoroughness that will produce results. The chemical 
authorities and financial interests concerned in development of a dye- 
stuffs industry on this side insist that the rates fixed by the Kitchin 
bill are not high enough to make the proposition safe or attractive. 

Having admitted, as they do, that there is necessity for departure into 
the field of protection, the Democrats ought to have done the thing 
right. As a matter of politics, they could not afford to admit the in- 
adequacy of their tariff policy, unless they were going to create an in- 
dustry to which they might point with pride. They will have neither 
a polley nor an {ndustry, as a result of what they are now doing. 

This case illustrates the impossibility of adjusting the program of 
the party now in power, to the needs of a country in the position that 
America now occupies. The dyestuffs industry is only one of many 
that will demand special consideration of a new sort because of war 
conditions. There is absolute necessity for a broad, liberal, and untram- 
meled policy of dealing with every industry according to its special 


needs. That sort of a policy can not be devised if efforts are to be 
hampered by academic theories which render it impossible to make 
legislation that shall meet particular emergencies. This dyestuffs 


provisions is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl; ft is neither protection that 
will build, nor free trade. What is wanted now is a constructive 
program, all along the line; and that program will not be developed 
under Democratic ideals of tariff making. 

I would have been glad to have voted for a real tariff com- 
mission if it had been a separate measure. Nothing that has 
been said on the floor of this House has convinced me in the 
slightest degree that the opinion which I have held and fre- 
quently expressed should be changed, namely, that a protective 
tariff that would be fair to American labor, the American con- 
sumer, and the American manufacturer would produce the neces- 
sary revenue to run this Government. We have at the present 
time a land that is apparently prosperous, but all of our thinking 
citizens know avd have realized during the past two years that 
our temporary prosperity is based upon the sufferings and 
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anguish of the wounded and dying in Europe and that words 
fail to describe the bitter feeling that has been created and 
must long survive in Europe; that instead of seeking to bring 
peace amongst the combatants and exerting every effort to 
obtain it we have shut our eyes and closed our ears to their 
appeals for peace as long as we could build up a delusive pros- 
perity by selling the munitions of war and by such movement 
indirectly extending the length of the conflict. I still feel and 
I express the belief that when this war is ended and those of 
our people who have been engaged in the sale and manufacture 
of munitions of war are suddenly thrown out of employment, as 
they are bound to be, that we will find ourselves in the position 
| which will necessitate the hasty assemblage of Congress, if not 
in session, in order that a protective tariff can be enacted. \W: 
have made our greatest progress when the country has bee: 
peace with the world and when a protective tariff has been 
upon our statute books. Realization of it will come home to 
our people when this war is over and war-munition orders shall 
| have been completed and none more to be had. At such a time 
| the name of William McKinley, our lamented President, will 
| come to mind and with it the demand for a protective tariff in 
| such strong terms that Congress will not dare refuse it. 

| 





Effects of Democratic Tariff Before War Were Disastrous, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or RepresenTatives, r 
Monday, July 10, 1916. y 
Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me S 


| to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article written 
by Thomas O. Marvin, which appears in the National Republican, 
| The article is as follows: 
} {From the National Republican.] 
Errects OF Democratic Tarire Berore War Were 
{By Thomas O. Marvin.] 

In the chief cities of the country the local authorities were appealed 
to to provide work for the unemployed during the period between the 
enactment of the Underweod law and the beginning of the European 
war. John H. Martin, president of the Massachusetts Real Estate Hx- 
change, in a telegram to the Secretary of the Navy urging the granting 
of a supply ship contract to the Charlestown Navy Yard, said: “ One- 
fifth of labor in this section now unemployed. Contract would assist 
in relieving some of th‘s condition.” 

In St. Louis on February 8, 1914, 500 homeless men carrying a ban 
ner inscribed ‘“‘ We want work, not alms,”’ and singing “ Throw out the 
lifeline,” marched te city hall and appealed to the mayer for ap)ro 
priations for the relief of the poor. The parade was called 
‘pageant of the unemployed.” 

On February 24 Gov. Walsh, of Massachusetts, and Mayor Curle) 
Boston, were asked by a committee selected at a meeting of the wi 
ores to throw open the armories and other public buildings for 
hg purposes, and the distribution of food for those out of work. 
to provide work for the idle. 

t was not surprising that the administration viewed with alan 
gathering storm and that its spokesmen tried to minimize the app: 
evil of idleness and unemployment. 


THE COUNTRY’S BROKEN BUSINESS. 


As Thomas B. Reed, referring to an earlier epoch of Democrati: 
trol of national legislation, said, “ They are simply earnest men stan: 
ing by the broken business of a whole country and trying to tel! who 
destroyed it.” 

The Democrats promised to “free” business, to strike the sha: 
from our commerce, and ouperats an era of tremendous expal I 
in our foreign trade. The official figures of the Department of (: 
merce show that our total foreign trade for the first six months of t 
Wilson-Underwood tariff amounted to $2,267,788,000. For the sam: 
months under the Payne-Aldrich tariff our foreign trade amount 
$2,845,251,000, a loss in six months of nearly $100,000,000. 

Exports of leather from Leeds, England, to the United States wu: 
the new tariff amounted in three months to $211,000. For the corr 
sponding months under the protective tariff leather exports to 

nited States from Leeds were only $47,507. 

New England’s great shoe and leather industry felt the effect o 
prevailing depression. Shoe factories were working on short tim 
a large leather concern near Salem complained of the excessive com)» 
tion of German tanners. For the first time since their business 
incorporated in 1901 they ran at only 75 per cent of their capacity and 
on only five days a week. They claimed also that they could sel! onl; 
60 per cent of their reduced production. 

Trade statistics from all directions told the same story of dist 
and depression. President Wilson said that the cause was “ psych 
logical.” Mr. Wilson may be a good psychologist, but Vice President 
Vauclain, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, showed that he was 2 
better logician when he declared at a convention in Philadelphia tha‘ 
the reduced tariff lies at the root of the stagnation of business. ‘I? 
this stagnation continues,” he said, ‘the manufacturers of the United 
States will have no alternative but to cut wages to European levels.’ 
He told the Master Boilers’ Association tha tthe average weekly wage in 
the boiler works of France is $6.20, while in the Baldwin works th: 
weekly average is $15.50. The French product is just as well made as 


DISASTROUS. 
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the American, he said When the Underwood law was passed, Mr, 
Vauelain said. the Laldwin works had 18,500 men on it 
months later 12,000 of them were looking for Jobs 
SUMMARY OF DEMOCRATIC EFFI 

Let me summarize some of th ‘atures which irke 
condition during the first vear of the Underwood-Si: 
tures which President Wilson called “a state of mind. Al s 
are 18.280 failures during the year 1914, the worst record in hist 
fn number, and ex led in amount of liabilities only by anotl : 
Democratic year, 1893. Bank clearings, a fair measure of tl ‘ ry’s 
business, were nearly $20,000,000,000, or 11.1 per cent less than they 
were in 1912, the last year of Republican administrati C: 
invested in new enterprises was less by over $600,000,000 in 1914 th 


in 1913, and over $700,000,000 less in 1 1912. Railroad gross ear 
declined 4.4 per cent, iron production 25.3 per cent, and « 
eries 15 per cen Steel mills were reduced to 40 per cent 
40 per cent of the looms of our woolen mills were idle on 
and capital amounting to $41,000,000, invested in cotton n 
unproductive. The prices of cotton goods at the mills fell off n ly 
80 per cent, and the dividends the last quarter of 1914 in 27 New Bed 
ford mills averaged 0.98 per cent; in 388 Fall River mills, 0.96 pei nt 
The importation of boots and shoes, though still “et alarmingly large 





in amount, more than doubled. The importation of otton cloths 
increased SO per cent. England's exports of woolens to the United 


States showed the phenomenal increase to 8,219,000 yards in 1914, as 
qompared with 2,190,000 in 1913, while in worsteds England’s ship- 
inents to the United States were 52,790,000 yards against only 9,218,000 
In the preceding year. 

The severity of the business depression of 1914 is emphasized by 
the annual reports of the great steel-manufacturing plants of the coun 
try of their operations during the year. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration reported for the last quarter of the year the smallest ecarni 
of its career and was forced to pass the dividend on 
Stock. 









Its lihion 


REDUCED EARNINGS. 

The showings made by some of these companies in 1914 are an unan- 
swerable argument against the present low-tariff system. Net results 
of several companies, as set forth by the Daily lron Trade, were as 
follows: 

The Cambria Steel Co. enrned 4.56 per cent on its outstanding capital 
in 1914. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. earned 4.12 per cent on its preferred 
stock, as compared with 12.4 per cent the previous year. It passed its 
September and December dividends. 

The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, car manufacturers, 
cent on its preferred, which compares with 19.63 per cent in 19153 
Dividends were reduced in November and February from 1% per cent to 
1 per cent. 

Net earnings of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1914, were equivalent to 4.12 per cent, as com- 
pared with $3,101,500, or 12.4 per cent, last year. The Republic Co. 
experienced its full share of the depression ruling in the iron and = l 


trade Chairman John A. Topping, in his remarks to stockholds 
stated that the year was decidedly the worst in the history of ihe 
company. 


Hard as the blow was that fell upon the industries of the country, 
as manifested in curtailed Sea tion and decreased dividends, the most 
disiressing result of the Democratic tariff was the loss in wages to our 
workingmen and the appalling increase in unemployment 

The eighth annual report of the State free employment offices of 
Massachusetts, covering the year ending November 30, 1914, shows that 
for the first time since 1906, positions offered in the four offices fell off 
27.32 per cent in 1914 from the preceding year; the number of posi 
tions reported filled fell off 15.15 per cent, the number of persons f 
nished employment fell off 18.05 per cent, and the number of persons 
applied for by employers fel! off 19.55 per cent 

The offers of positions in the Boston office fell off 36. 3G per cent in 
1914 from 1913; the number of positions reported filled, 25.02 pe r cent; 
the number of persons furnished employment, 29.53 per cent ; and the 
number of persons applied for by employers, 27.83 per cent. For the 
Springfield office the decrease in the number of offers of positions was 
36.04 per cent; in the number of positions reported filled, ve per 
cent; in the number of persons furnished employment, 31.47 per nt ; 
and in the number of persons applied for by employers, 32.14 per cent. 
For the Fall River office the decrease in the number of offers of posi- 
tions was 20.56 per cent; in the number of positions reperted filled. 
11.55 oer: cent; in the number of persons furnished employment, 














earned 3.47 per | 


per cent; and in the number of persons applied for by employers, 25.26 | 


per cent. 

The su erintendent of the Springfield office reports as follows 
year 191 

“The business of the Springfield office this year, for the first time 
since the office was opened, shows a decrease as compared with that of 
the preceding year. 


for the 


PARTIAL LIST OF UNEMPLOYED IN GREATER NEW YORK. 
From a census of the unemployed, by Samuel A. Stodel 
ber 15, 1914, to January 9, 1915: 


Clothing workers (all branches garment industry). _- 
General. unskilled laborers___ 


from Decem- 


ee 125, 000 


: pt oe eee a. | 
suilding mechanics (32 trades) __ ee EE sibei 75, OOO 
Store and office workers (bookkeepers, ¢ lerical help, and ste 
I a hereon eet: we eee aus t, 000 
Machinists and general metal workers___- Saas 30, OOO 


Drivers and general help (wholesale food supply 
distributors) _ : 
Hotel and restaurant workers_ 
Longshoremen__ _--~--~-~-~ 
Cigar and tobacco workers 
ESAS 5 eA aaa 
Department store employees_ ec Ripeina lst telat Dasnelcinanaaeictn tachebathaidyit 
Railroad workers (all grades)_________________-__-______- 
Printing and allied trades ctne gr: aghe rs, ete.)— 
Shoe workers_-_-- 
Laundry workers_ 
Nillinery workers 
City employees. 


and dry goods 
iia teeta ee teeth cenanaamenbacee as , O00 
. 000 
nm, OG 
o, (HO 
, 00 
, 000 
, oo 
, 00 
f OO 














icecieneans ‘ ‘ 7, OO 
6, O00 
3, 000 





Firemen (steamboat amd stat ionar ¥ a a 3, OOO 
Engineers (steamboat and stationary)... -- 1, DAM) 
Jewelry workers : ‘ eR beatcd aA aediaistala tien 3, OOO 
Diamond workers is ; ecenetitiaiscscaeand 700 


Total__- 


—o — : Ps 962, 700 
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Ix true Howse or Reri NTATIVI 
Wednesday, J iZ, 1916. 

Mr. CONRY. e} leave Oo n 
extend my rem: » 1 include a dd of H 
JOHN J. Firzai my S e Carden ; ’ 
meeting of the ) J 10, 1916 

The address 
ADDRESS OF IION. JO od 

IRISH RELIEF SOCIETY, AT MA ‘ 

Every trae American should ZA h the purp 
of this meeting. It deserves ndorsement of ¢ 
man who makes claim to the e of Irish blood 

That the recent oceurrences in Ireland have oused 
people of our liberty-consecrated counti ua i in 
numerable meetings in every section of the land nat 
in this great gath ring of the ends of Ir d 

The awakened conscience of the people of « ! 
will be given expression to-nig \ message xo he 
to gladden the hearts of Irishm t rid ¢ It will be 
in denunciation of tyranny and of opp 0 vill |} in 
irresistible demand to the nations for justice for e Emerald 
Isle; it will be in sympathy with the never deadened asp 
tions of the Irish people for f1 le a l ional in 
pendence. 

The events of fl past LO} ‘] re f 
our sensibilities. War—horrible i ( ition nd ul 
leled in destruction—has deva te such \ expans ( 
territory that death has seemed to ve lost i terrol I 
cause of almost incredible losses of fe in une ing confl 
calamities which heretofore would | ‘ eked inkind no 
make but tittle impression. 

The world is quickly reconciled t 4 | Unabl 
to fathom the situation, it patiently ay s the end. But wor 
to the nation that under such conditions acts upon the belie 
that the puise of civilization is ever so feeble as to fail f 
quicken when stimulated by the mig! ippeal which t 
spirits of noble patriots, who have b ithlessly butchet 
make for vengeance ane or j ot 
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A dispassionate consideration of the events which have led 
to this gathering, and to many similar ones, mystifies and 


shocks the impartial student. The situation can only be un- 
derstood by those whose knowledge of Ireland’s woes is com- 
prehensive, ond whose confidence in British cruelty and injus- 


tice can not be shaken. 

Within cwo years Ireland has witnessed two revolutions. 
In the earlier one troops threatened to mutiny, high officers 
of the army gave up their commissions, civil officials counseled 
armed resistance when Parliament proposed to enact a law 
which in a slight degree only would gratify the yearnings of 
a people who for countless generations had been contending 
for the precious right to govern themselves. 


Military forces were organized, equipped, and drilled. Their 
purpose was not to maintain the law and to sustain the Govern- 
ment in the hour of peril; the object of their efforts was to 
resist the law and to defy the Government. 


For such acts of treason punishments were determined by the 
imperial Government. 

Meanwhile, however, the present world war had begun. The 
soldier who had defied his superiors and relinquished his com- 
mission was punished by being put in command of the British 
forces in the field; the civilian official who had openly advocated 
urmed resistance to the duly constituted authorities was pun- 
ished by being elevated to the cabinet to aid in preserving the 
Government whose authority he had defied; the soldiers who 
had armed and drilled to make rebellion effective were pun- 
shed by being permitted to retain their arms and to remain at 
home, while an insistent demand was being reiterated that those 
of their countrymen against whom they had prepared to battle 
should supply England’s needs on battle lines in foreign lands. 

Such action seems incredible. Had the British Government 
sought to reward, rather than to punish, those threatening re- 
bellion its conduct would be comprehendable. It can only be 
explained by the fact that, although ostensibly directed against 
the Government, the rebellion in reality was in hostility to the 
[rish people and tended to prevent any action beneficial to them 
and to their native land. 

Subsequently, and quite recently, there was another revolt. 
\Mayhaps doomed to partial failure from the beginning, its blood- 
drenched story has horrified the world. It adds another black- 
ened page to Ireland’s unhappy history. It swells the demand 
arising from every quarter of the globe, which inevitably will 
become irresistible, that the nations procure for Ireland the 
rights and prerogatives to which every liberty-loving and en- 
lightened race are entitled by the dictates of justice, humanity, 
and of liberty. 

In many respects this latter uprising was unlike the previous 
one. It was not widespread nor publicly agitated. It was 
projected by a comparatively small group of men of extraor- 
dinary culture and talent. Scholars, artists, poets, men of lofty 
ideals and ennobling motives overcome by uncontrollable emo- 
tion launched this latest revolt against British misrule. Un- 
usually gifted, had their talents been utilized to their own 
enrichment, they could have attained ease and comfort and the 
plaudits that follow the achievement of distinction in the arts 
or in the literary field. But single minded in purpose, their 
ambitions were unselfish and of a noble character. 

Scholars all, they were well versed in Ireland’s sad story. 
They knew every page of the recital of over 700 years of un- 
paralleled tyranny and of the bloody oppression to which their 
beloved land had been subjected. They were familiar with the 
long lst of vicious laws which had been enacted to destroy 
Trish nationality, to still the patriotic beats of Irish hearts, to 
iuake servient and subordinate the Irish race. Their souls 
were embittered by the memory of their country’s wrongs; 
their hopes were fatally encouraged by the justice of their 
cause. They saw their countrymen successful, prosperous, re- 
spected, and honored in every foreign land; while in their 
native isle they were constantly diminishing in numbers and 
being embroiled in ever-increasing difficulties. 

The blight of misrule and of alien government had long cursed 
their country. Unrivalled harbors were empty. Mighty rivers 
upon which had been borne the commerce of an empire now 
flowed idly to the sea. Wooded hills had been denuded, fertile 
fields lay fallow, the hum of industry was hushed, and agri- 
culture was but a pretense instead of a blossoming reality. 
But one harvest was desired by England. To feed alien can- 
non in foreign lands she sought the healthy progeny of the 
intrepid Lrish race. 

But the Bishop of Limerick checked that harvest. His clarion 
declaration that “this is England's not Ireland’s war” echoed 
and reechoed throughout the isle, and Irishmen declined to 
squander their precious lives to perpetuate a Government that 
to their land signified misery and misrule 
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With the knowledge of all of those facts crowding fast upon 
them, is it to be wondered that a revolt was launched by patri- 
otic men of pure and lofty motives, who were idealists as well 
as practical men? 

The end was speedy; the sacrifices were deplorable. Those 
who participated conducted themselves in so heroic and manly 
a manner as to win the admiration of all men. : 

Realizing the odds in the strife, the contest ended and the 
principals surrendered. Then came the shocking and horrify- 
ing feature of the revolt. It was not a time for bloody re- 
crimination. England needed sympathy and material aid from 
every possible place in civilization. The very continuance of 
the empire was trembling in the balance, and it was an excep- 
tional opportunity to win the gratitude rather than to accentu- 
ate the animosity of Irishmen both at home and abroad. 

The leaders of the revolt were not desperate criminals nor evil 
men. They were among the most cultured of a gifted race, and 
their action was prompted by the loftiest motives of patriotism. 

But the leopard can not change its spots, nor can England 
deviate from its historic policy in dealing with Ireland. Those 
men were denied the protection to which the usages of civilized 
nations entitled them. Without trial, or with secret and inade- 
quate hearings, they were condemned and destroyed, sacrifices, 
perhaps, to misguided zeal and victims undoubtedly of incom- 
petent government. 

But those heroic men have not died in vain. Skeffington and 
the Pearses, Clark, MacDonagh, Plunkett, the Kents, and those 
other martyred patriots form a new constellation which will 
shine undimmed forever in the firmament of liberty. Their 
virtues will inspire generations yet unborn to noble deeds for 
their native land and their names will be inseparably linked 
with Emmett, Meagher, and Mitchel in the memories of a 
grateful and devoted people. 

Their deaths have stirred mankind more deeply than the de- 
struction of fleets and the decimation of armies. In their un- 
timely taking off they may have rendered a most valuable serv- 
ice to Ireland. They will have done so if the movement result- 
ing will promote the realization of national independence for 
their native land. 

In palliation of their destruction it is asserted that their 
deaths were essential to maintain British authority in Ireland. 
If government can be maintained only by the slaughter of the 
most gifted of a heaven-kissed race, it is unworthy to exist. 
Resistance to such government is not only justifiable but may 
become mandatory. A whole people can not be expected to live 
happily, contentedly, and loyally under such autherity, nor can 
such conditions much longer survive the indignation of civilized 
men. 

As men of Irish birth, of Irish blood, or of Irish sympathies 
we join to-night in denouncing the British Government in the 
forum of enlightened Christian public opinion for its long-con- 
tinued and ever-increasing misdeeds and misrule in Ireland. In 
the name of humanity we demand an immediate change. Exist- 
ing conditions are intolerable; they are irreconcilable to the 
elements of Christian civilization. Ireland has teo long en- 
dured burdens unjust, oppressive, and indefensible. 

We appeal to history to justify our assertion that Great 
Britain’s pretended protection of weak nations is a hypercriti- 
cal mask to cover her selfish and aggrandizing purposes. Her 
heavy hand has never been placed upon any land or any people 
except for her own enrichment at the expense of her victim. 
Her imperial banner is symbolical of tyranny and of oppression. 
Wherever it floats in foreign lands subject and unhappy people 
exist. 

It was driven from our Own soil at the cost of many precious 
lives and after years of heroic effort. We insist that its blight- 
ing influence be withdrawn from Ireland, so that unrestrained 
by alien control the Irish people may assume that independent 
position among nations to which by the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God they are entitled. 

The close of the present war will result in many adjustments 
of the existing relations of peoples to one another. Neutral 
nations will not remain aloof while questions of momentous 
importance to every people are being determined. Ireland is 
entitled to be heard in her own behalf when the day of sett!e- 
ment arrives. We voice to-night a demand that she be given 
representation. It will not suffice to have her interests guarded 
by her inveterate enemy and oppressor. She does not wish 
to be represented by those who have profited by her miseries. 
Men of the spirit and with the ideals of her recently martyred 
sons must be her spokesmen. Not as a privilege, but as an 
unquestioned right, is this demand made. Ireland is entitled to 
determine her own destiny. England has tried to shape it and 
has failed. Distress and disaster have marked her over 700 
years of misrule. It must not, it shall not, continne fereve: 
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Voicing the manifest desire of Irishmen, our action to-night | bill were rather inclined to the opinion that tl 








should be far-reaching in results. of water generating power might belong ¢ le Gi a 
‘ We should send a message to the nations that will be heard | ernment in all of the rivers where the G 
above the thunder of battle and that will reecho in the hearts of | I do not care to argue that at any great lenet se 
niong i: = 9 re ¢ « i ea, é ’ pj 5s Dase pressed Tf “1r Di ii ms n et ri\ 
men long after the guns of war are stilled, and, being based upon exp 1 their opinions on it l + ied 
reason rather than force, be more potent than armed forces in | within a State, where it is connected, though art 
-ineine long-delayed justice and national independence to the | other bodies of water in such a way that it omes 
bringing long a : 
Emerald Isle. an interstate carriage, it is conceded tl e War De} 
-- acting on behalf of the Government, has the power t 
. a and does regulate navigatio When t is ¢ eded, | 
iver and Harbor Appropriations, 
River and Harb ppro} we have gone to the limit 
y= I do not understand tft} ( 
Ss P E E C H with a waterway of eith 1 - 
Fr an interstate one, except to y 
DprWoaAD s " y that from the power given in the ¢ 
HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, | merce. When the power that | 
- " . sroposed improvement is made aval it 
F 4LIN Ss, I ' 
OF semis OS belongs to the local owner or authority I 
‘ S ; : 
In THE SENATE OF THE UnItep STATES, reason for taking the power away from the S 
; 3 ; , | riparian rights, than to take it away from a 
Monday, May 22 (legislative day of Thursday, May 18), 1916. | .)) the older States the bank. especially 
The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12193) making | law prevails, is owned as a matter of ripa g 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain | 9s the dry land itself is owned There is no exclusive 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. vested in “the G aa it si ny be . . 
: : 25 TE > Governme! Simply because { ) “ 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, to this amendment, sub-| tion Navigation uses water merely as a medium 
mitted by the committee on May 9, I offered an amendment to | yecsels, It uses it for no other purpose. It e 1 
make more definite the act referred to of the general assembly | that the Government has power to take water « ( 
+ . ‘ mr iia sis F s = be ; om y wtih \ 
of the State named. The aes of the amendment adds, in | nois River and convert it into steam st to the ext 
‘ line aay 3 the word assembly,” the words - approved June | materially decreasing the volume of water. It has, I ¢ 
f 18, 1915.” This is done for the purpose of specifically naming | nothing to do with the water power except to se ot the 
the act, so that there can be ne misaggrehenston about the law | development of the water power there is n eh: obstruction 
; referred to. On line 2, page 32, after the word “act,” I have | placed within the navigable portions of the river as would 
pos stg , oeé > . e . . . . 
ie offered the following amendment: pede the ordinary traflic going that way. 
‘ The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby given power to fix So it seems to me that this portion of the Chief Ih 
: reasonable charges and tolls for the use of and navigation upon the tactj a at is not well taka the f 
ct waterway created under said act of the general assembly of said | objection a one that = a8 well take p : oe sae 
{ State in all interstate transportation. | and in the other the law department of the Secretary of Wai 
| had passed on it adversely to the Chief Engine Chi 





his latter amendment was fer the purpose of meeting an question was not referred to the Chief Engineer; 


d. he 
objection made by Gen. Kingman, the Chief Engineer. At the] coopine in anv w: to reflect unon his knowled I do not 
“ . . ? - - 7 ‘ : iin, i elit! Wily ‘ iecyt upo iis chowiedre, 10 ath 
time that the State applied for a permit for this improvement understand that he is a great legal authority. or that his op 
such proceedings were had that finally it reacred the Chief En- | 5 . 


ions upon questions of that kind possess any expert or te 


gineer. He refused the permit, alleging, among other reasons, | oo) yalye. His opinions on that point would be entitled to 


the fact that this 65-mile improvement between the lower end | more weight than any other layman's opinions, how 
of the Sanitary District Canal and the M[linois River or its | wojent would be attached to them on a question of e1 
headwaters, the lower end of which would terminate at La} go 7] offered this amendment to cover or nae 
Salie, a point on the Illinois River, would give an undue advan- : “ 
tage to the State over interstate commerce. He went on to 

elaborate it by showing that there was a 1,400-mile waterway 
reaching from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, with New Orleans by certain shippers and manufacturers of Michigan and , 
as the terminal at that end. He further took occasion to say | ypper Lake aie ae Wieee ain Cis tote af thas teen 
that in the ease of traffic going from New York City by way of ae 2 oc a ais ia ite Ae 


have referred to the other in a way that, while it is very | 
I think covers all that I care to say on that subject he ¢ 
jection that is made—and I will anticipate that much of it 





ASE > the diversion of the wats throug! e sAnitar 
the Hudson River, the Erie Canal, and the Great Lakes, together coneet a i . 7” an ae what } i . = — a 
with the Sanitary District Canal and by way of Chicago, this | tion yeserving whatever right I may have. if anv a aaa 
65-mile stretch of improvement would constitute a connecting | should he- offered by the Senator from Mick in {Mr. S | 
link between New York Harbor and the Gulf of Mexico. He | ¢4 wake additional observation later o iis 
argued in that opinion that the act of the general assembly which | Pye sanitary district channel hich te ats 122g 
sought to impose reasonable tolls upon transportation for this | oy 1990, is practically completed. It has already exp 
65-mile link was in effect a power that would be vested in the | j1) expend. raised by taxes whon the ass 
State, if granted by the War Department, to charge unreason- | property euithies the district. about $100.000.000. in 
able tolls, to enable them to levy undue charges upon the 65-mile | pyres when the « nterpt ine ia commieted. Th ad 
link of the carriage; that they might make it so intolerable that | pqqitional expenditures that are not 4 I] ' 
it would be unfair, and it would be a burden on interstate com- | ‘he time the fiseal vear shall have closed 1916 210) - 
merce passing that way. ; j 000.000 will have passed into this imp ent. That 

To avoid any question of that objection made I have added | ayerything—not only the excavation of the at Me 
this amendment, which places the control of the transportation | bridges and the improvements and all of th r 
through this 65-mile link in the hands of the Interstate Com- anon Gone to bring it into its pr 
merce Commission. There is no objection from any source, as | ¢heyefore. is not one of a very few hundreds of doll It is 
{ understand, to this amendment as far as the State authorities | pore important than some of the lare ( ed 
or the city of Chicago or the Drainage Canal people are con- | yy ¢he jtems in this bill. This | ' ( eg 
nected with it. The governor of Illinois was here only a short | apont $49.000.000 for ft] Anle Wnited © 
time ago, and this amendment meets with his approval. I am} peady expended nearly ty 
sure that it furnishes a complete protection to all shippers who | ginole improventent. — 
have occasion to use the proposed waterway. There can be no In addition to that, we propose to expend $5,000,000 1 
advantage taken, with the Interstate Commerce Commission | ¢pe purpose of completing the connectior 
having jurisdiction of every interstate shipment, with the spe- | ganitary district ehannel with the TI Ki 
cific power vested in it to regulate the rates. So I have offered | improvement that will carry it to the } 
this amendment for the purpose of obviating that portion of the | traffic ean be had over the Mississippi 
Chief Engineer’s objection. | to the Gulf. About the time 1 ~ 

The only other objection of any consequence in his opinion | question was raised about the dive I 
was the claim by the State, set out in this act of the General | Michigan. That was taken up | 


Assembly, that the water power to be developed should pelong! turned in through the Chicago Rive TT) 
to the State, and that the income to be derived from it should | were completed. The sanitary 

pass into the State treasury. That, as I understand, isa question | War Department and presented 

in regard to which there is some difference of opinion. The! that are preserved here show the c! 
gentlemen here and in the House who supported the water-power | gether with the permit t1 
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proceedings were had that finally about 10,000 cubic feet per 
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So it resolves itself into a question whether the Canadian 


second for a 24-hour day were permitted to be diverted from | authorities with their increased facilities for traffic in Montreal, 
Lake Michigan and earried through the Chicago River and the | Quebec, and Toronto and other points where their shipping 
district channel, finally reaching the Illinois. No objections | might be diverted if the Mississippi Valley way were open, 
were made at the time that seemed to possess much weight. | protest in order to protect their waterway system; it is not 
Some protest was made by the Canadian authorities. Some pro- | surprising that the Canadian Government has come to the War 


test came from the upper Lake country. Certain manufac- 
iurers, certain steamboat lines, and some shippers who had ac- 
cess to certain markets by way of the Great Lakes made their 
complaints. They were duly considered by the War Department. 
Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
terruption ? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tompson in the chair). 





( 


sota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLAPP. Has the Senator at hand a copy of the act of | 
the Legislature of Illinois referred to in his proposed amend- | 
ment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I have a copy. I will get it to 
the Senator at my earliest convenience, 

Mr. CLAPP. All right. 1 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Canadian authorities, together with | 
those of the upper Lake region, filed a very lengthy petition or | 
protest. Considerable expert testimony was heard. A large 
part of that is preserved, or a synopsis of it, giving the mate- 


these protests, overruled them, and permitted the diversion of 
the water. At the time the first protests were made, my recol- 


Department here. It is no wonder that they have filed their 
petition and that numerous hearings have been had, and that 
a 


very effort made to open this waterway from Chicago to the 
rulf has met with the objection of the kind filed by the gentie- 


i 
| man of the upper lake region and by the Canadian authorities, 
| The basis of their opposition is their effort to divert traffic that 
| would naturally follow the Illinois and Mississippi Valleys south 
loes the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Minne- | through Chicago and New Orleans. If they can block the 
| Iinois waterway it sends trade their way. Their efforts, if 
| suecessful, will be at the expense of Chicago, St. Louis, and 
the Mexican Gulf ports. This is the real question. 
| 
| 
1 


It is an old controversy. It began more than 20 years ago, 


They have heretofore been overruled when they sought to 
restrain the sanitary district authorities from diverting enough 
| water through the channel to answer its purposes. In all those 
' years these improvements have gone on. 


Here we find that renewed. I would pay a little attention 


to the protest here in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD in the last 
; few days if I did not know that the Canadian authorities are 
joining with the ones who actually instigated these protests to 


| citizens of the United States than it is for the British-Ameri- 


‘ans to come here and do so themselves. 
So the contest is not one merely, as it appears, of a few 


rial points. The War Department, after due consideration of | be filed. It is much better to make the protest in the name of 


lection is that only about $42,000,000 had been expended by the 
sanitary distriet. After the water was permitted to be turned 
in, the sanitary district authorities gained confidence. They 
considered that their rights were secure. Additional taxes were 
levied. Some additional legislation for the enlarged taxes was 
had from the general assembly of that State, and they pro- 
ceeded to the completion of these improvements in the way that 
was intended, which will result in the expenditure, as I have 
said, of about $100,000,000. 

The people inhabiting the area concerned, all the property 
holders paying taxes, contributing this improvement, now aggre- 
gate three million, including all the population of the city of | 
Chicago. There is a certain population outside, in that nart | 
of the district which is not embraced in the territory within the 
city limits. 

To this great expenditure there are precisely the same objec- 
tions that were made in the protests presented here a few days 
ago by the Senator from Michigan and found in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp. After all that was done orders were had from 
the War Department and the improvement proceeded. 

Now, here is the larger question. It is not the matter merely 
of a single improvement like the St. Clair River, and that is 
ihe reason why I referred to it a few moments ago. It is a 
series of improvements. It is the whole system of improvement 
connected with the Great Lakes, 

It is supposed that the upper Lake region has different 
reaches and is affected in a different way by the proposed im- 
provements than the lower Lake region. As a matter of fact, 
all of them are identical. The whole series of lakes and con- 
necting waters are an entirety. It goes even farther than that. 
The Niagara River is the outlet into the last of the Great Lakes 
on the east or northeast, and the ultimate outlet of the Great 
Lake system through which its waters reach the Atlantic Ocean; 
the ultimate outlet of all their waters is the St. Lawrence River. 
This is largely a Canadian waterway. A great deal, it is true, 
of our water-borne traffic goes that way from the parts of the 
country immediately tributary to it; but the larger question, 
Mr. President, is merely one that is raised by the protest filed 
by the upper peninsula shippers and places interested in those 
harbors. It is a question as to which way this transportation 
will go, 

Originally the St. Lawrence River had no such depth even | 
where tidewater came up from the ocean to carry vessels that 
are now reaching as far above as Montreal, Canada. I have |} 
some of the improvements made here showing the increase in 
depth. Montreal is up the river, the last of what may be called 
the ocean ports. Quebec is another. These have commerce 
necessarily with the Lake system. Some of the Great Lakes | 
carry their water-borne freight that way. They reach the 
Atlantic Ocean by going over the St. Lawrence River. 

Commerce has no national boundaries. It does not make any 
difference as far as the people living within the United States 
and that part of the country are concerned, if they can have an | 
ndvantageous water freight they are not concerned in the im- 
provement down the Mississippi Valley way. 








| amendments or improvements of this kind. The contest is 
whether the great portion of water-borne freight shall continue 
to go east and northeast through the Great Lakes, and a large 
part of it through Canadian waters, through Canadian ports 
by way of the Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. The question 
is whether that system of transportation shall prevail or 
whether the improvements that are sought to be made here in 
this 65-mile link in the waterway from Chicago to the Gulf of 
Mexico shall be permitted, with the consequent change in 
traffic for the benefit of the Northwest country. That is the 
larger question. It is the vital one to the people of Chicago, 
not only to those people but to every section that is tributary 
in the Mississippi Valley to the waterway improvement, 


I wish to repeat here what I said in connection with these 


matters raised by this protest, that, if there is anything in 
inland-waterway transportation, here is the most favorable plan 
in which to make the test. With 1,400 miles, with all of it 
completed except a 65-mile link, if there is anything in a 
waterway, here is the place to make the experiment. It is to 


be made not at the expense of the Government; it is to be 
made at the expense of the State that seeks to fill in the sole 


remaining link that joins the Great Lakes with the Gulf. Im- 
provements that are covered by this amendment, as the St. 
Clair River, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirx] is some- 


what skeptical as to whether it has anything to do with the 
levels of the upper lakes. I do not want to read at great 
length. I shall ask later on to put such portions of it without 
reading in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp as I think material. But 
I am quite anxious to consider here the lake level in connection 
with just such improvements as that contemplated by the St. 
Clair River appropriation of some $83,000. 

All the connecting waters of the Great Lakes were just like 
other waterways. Their natural condition at times has been 
changed and required improvement. These improvements were 
made. These narrow straits between the lakes are changed 
very materially, both in depth and width. I want to call atten- 
tion particularly to some of them: 


Yhe improvement of the St. Lawrence River for a depth of 27.5 feet 
produced a local lowering of water level of about 1 foot at Montreal. 
(Rept. United States Deep Waterways Commission, 1896, p. 28.) These 
channels are now broader and 30 feet deep, and are in process of 
deepening to 35 feet, and sensible lowering must follow. 

A permanent lowering of the levels of Lake Michigan-Huron by 
about 1 foot, and occurring in the years 1886-1889, is stated by the 


| Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways in the report of 1900. Some 


0.20 foot of such lowering is attributed to the improved channels be- 
tween the head of St. Clair Flats Canal and Lake Erie, and 0.7 foot 
to the enlargement of the channel into St. Clair River from Lake 
Huron, by which the steep declivity at this locality has been cut in 
two. The facts and conclusions in the premises are set forth on pages 
37, 83, and 280. 


The stages of water have been kept and tabulations preserved 
showing the effect of these improvements. 


A trial examination has been made of the tabulation of volumes and 
stages of water, 1860-1907. in the report on the regulation of Lake 
Erie by the International Waterways Commission, 1910. No system- 
atic relation of slope to volume is disclosed for St. Clair River. The 
months of October and November are assumed to represent most nearly 
all conditions entrain, and the average declivity for these two months 
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compared for similar volumes indicate a material change culminating | for expert analysis in the determination of the « 
about 1890. ‘The average for these two months for nine years prior to | illustrations caution against attaching 
1821 gives a fall of 6 feet from Lake Huron to the head of St Clair | than pertain to the underlying data 


1 and a volume of 204.455 second-feet, while the average 
















Mlats Caz a "ae ' , : : , 

fo ” vears subsequent to 1890 gives a fall of 5.32 feet and a volume | After stating all the causes that contri! ted to the < . 
* of 197.666 second-feet. The difference is 0.68 foot and the volumes | Of water from the upper lakes bv the impr : on ' 

are sufficic buiy close to eliminate material variations _ due to such | necting waters, thev come to the conelusion that tl ais 

caus The tive years ol lowest volumes all sinc LSOO average | .., e410 On) 

184.880 seeond-feet and a fall of 5.12 feet. \ ——— OL LOO ib eet 1 sec . ‘ in oath 

. ° . . * : * | the level of any of the points cor ined ot to ex 
An actual interference with the levels of the Lakes ha } one-hun redths of 

through obstructions placed in the outlet of Lake Superior a rhe complaints 1 bv the «< es of thie nrotest 

trolling point of the rapids of the St. Mary's River, by the Inte former vears by most of the esick . { ! 

Bridge and the water-power companies, in 1888, 1892, and iby the Canadian aut} 

the effect of such obstructions seems to have escaped notice fo1 : naan l \ x 


ber of years. The subject matter is discussed at length in the report | navigation, with wh the . 


of the International Waterways ‘‘ommission, for 1910, on the regula- | nothing whatever t 





do 
tion of Lake Erie. Another objection t cae ; 3 es 

There is much more of this that is material that I shall not | water until eventually will affect 1 
take time to read. | This has been provided for with othe 

Oscillations in lake surface are so variable and continual that | 1909. I will not stop to read t | 
changes in lake level are recorded by monthly means rather than by | refer it. } li nee 4 s ld s , 

: a ar ae ; . ; reier to it, but ask leave to insert s ! 
the actual daily and semidaily observations, as in the case of river) | * 
stages, These oscillations are due to winds and barometric changes, | 27€ mate! ial. 
and are frequently periodic, as seiches, with intervals of minutes or | The PRESIDING OFFICER Wit ol 
hours, but all diminish after the exciting cause. Such fluctuations | go ordered. 

ometimes attain a considerable range, they are irregularly persistent | mm : . 
and unforeseen, and they are never quite absent. } The matter referred to is as fe 

a ake currents are due to winds and eee ae chang s and vary | Treaty RELATING To B any W n . ; 
ther with in direction and amount, and there are counter currents | qyg Bounpary BETWEEN CANADA AND 
in deep water. } AT WASHINGTON JANUARY 11, 1909 

+ e + > s > * | 


His Majesty the King of the United K ‘ 
Ireland and of the British Dom I ‘ t S 
India, and the United States of A: 


Changes in lake level— 


f I am still reading from “Lake Diversion at Chicago,” a 





Here follows all those levels recorded during those years. PRELIMINARY ART! 

I now read from the same volume on page 47. It refers to For the purposes of this treaty, boundary waters are ¢ ed a 

the condition in the upper Lakes: = aratermays, or the “partions,(hercot along "whic the in 
' 


‘ . . : Ve revel s es regarding e use of 
i volume published by the Sanitary and Ship Canal authorities, ae ecinen ae oe petrnce: Baya Ah the United & 
: and I am reading now from page 67, having previously read | Dominion of Canada invelving the ‘ ° ‘ 
from pages 63, 64, 65, and 66. I am now following on page 67: | ¢ither in relation to the other or to tl ubit 
. : : | their common frontier, and to make provi n f th i 
5 Changes in lake level occur with the seasons, in the years and | settlement of all such questions as may hereafter arise, | 
; through a cycle of years, and are primarily due to differences in pre- | to conclude a treaty in furtherance of these ends. and for 
¥ cipitation and evaporation, and these are conditioned by other meteor- | have appointed as iheir respective plenipotentiar ee 
' logical causes, and by soil texture and vegetal cover as affecting amount His Britannic Majesty, the right honorable James Brv Ox. 
ro and rate of run-off. The several Great Lakes are equalizers of the | ambassador extraordinary and plen potentiary at Was! 1 
ty flow in their outlets and thus distribute the effects of water supply | The President of the United States of Am¢« : Elihu Root. § : 
i and evaporation in streams of more or less uniformity of flow. Changes | of State of the United States: ~~ pee s 
- of level are recorded by monthly means, as noted above, and some of | Who, after having communicated to one anotl 
; the leading facts are exhibited in the following tabulation. | found {n good and due form, have agreed upon the aa : 
| 
| 


ree : ~ ; necting waterways, or the portions thereof alons h 

The volume of water stored in the upper Great Lakes would supply | tional boundary between the United Stat: nd the Dom! ( 
the average rate of flow at Niagara for about 150 years, or would | passes, including all bays, arms, and it thereof ‘ 
provide for a flow of 15,000 second-feet at Chicago for ovr 2,000 years. | tributary waters whicb in their natu hannels v é‘ 
years. lakes. rivers. and waterways. or waters flov 

The normal precipitation for the several Lake basins was deduced in = Ww aaa Boney # Peg ye a Z 2 
1899 by the United States Weather Bureau from the records in the ARTICLE 1. The high contracting p ; 
United States and Canada, and these determinations have since been AG a 





a. of all navigable boundary waters shall i nD 
used in the bulletins of the United States Lake Survey, and are as | fo; "ta D me ae ania ite tea in} haceka 
follows: Lake Superior, 28 inches; Lake Michigan-Huron (average), | vessels. and boats of both in 
32.5 inches; Lake Erie, 36 inches, and Lake Ontario, 33 inches. i laws and regulations of ¢ , yun : n : 
This study disclosed the fact— | inconsistent with such privilege e nav t i 
Here is the reason the Canadian authorities make complaint. ss and without discrimination to the in 
i iti ; ance oats f both ountr 
It is a condition imposed upon them by nature: | It is further agreed that so long a 
This study disclosed the fact that the precipitation on the Canadian | toree this same right of navigati s J t 
watersheds was generally less than that for the watersheds in the Mi can, and to all inals cor g : ' i 
United States. ‘ existing W » may hereafter be 
The relation of precipitation to water supply and outflow has not I of tl high itracting pa i ‘ 
been comprehensively studied, but several partial investigations have | Uons governing t of such } i i ! 
shown their mutual dependence. | may charge tolls for the use thereof but a rules and 
. . ‘ P . and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects « cit 
Another material fact, Mr. President, is the elevation of the | the high contracting part and the shij essels, and 
Great Lakes above the sea level. It is very material, when this | of the high contracting parties, and y shall be aced 


proposed deepening of channels like the St. Clair River and | Wat. 2. Each 





) the high cor ting p t 
other connecting waters of the Great Lakes are concerned, to | to the several e governments on the o1 1 
remember that the wider and deeper these channels are cut the | of Provincial Governments on the other, as t 

treaty provisions now existing with respect 


greater the flow of water and reduction of the upper lake levels. | (facies jucisdiction and control over the wee and d 
Lake Superior is 600.68 feet above the sea level; Lake Michi- | temporary or permanent, of all wate ‘ 















r n its o D 
gan and Lake Huron, 579.60; Lake Erie, 571.35; Lake Ontario, | Which in their natural channels would flow across the 
244.53 sate enna? woters : but it is reed that any int 
ona iversion from their natural channel of such waters n f 
These figures indicate the drop of the water and the tre- | the boundary, resulting in any injury on the other sid t ; 
mendous volume that, with a comparatively smal! enlarging of | $13!! give rise ee ee Pe 
; e st e legal remedies as if such in y ft k . in tt 
the width and depth, may be carried from the upper to the lower | where such diversion or interfer: 7 3 ‘et = 
lake region. An improvement like that in St. Clair River will | not apply to cases already ex rr to I i 
e . . ecial agreemer! between tli 
earry out a vast quantity of water, and with other improvements | SP¢'*) S£tecmen dd however ft the t 
ultimately added will make the changes of the lake level that | parties intends by the foregoing provision to surrend ny rig 
are complained of in the protest presented here some days ago. a — have to object to any interference with or diversions 
Py - . ) P ~ . id ot j as ~ounas y t} ff t oT w Ww 
On page 124 of the same report I read, concerning the effect | go fee Oper aide ey avication inten ae 
. i . a ‘ eo lateria jury he navi ion interes on its ow! j 
of the diversion of water through Chicago into the sanitary dis- | of the boundary 
trict channel: ART. 3. It is agreed that, in addition to ft 
| diversions heretofore permitted or hereafter rovis for by 
The levels of the several Great Lakes, from a variety of causes, agreement between the parties heret no fur ! yither uses 
change continually through limits measured by inches and by feet. | obstruetions or diversions, whether temporary o err ent, of 
Causes are so diverse and so complexly conditioned, and are so inca-/| dary waters on either side of the line, affecting 1 
pable of fore valuation that the order, time, and measure of phenomena | flow of boundary waters on the ot ] t ‘ mad 
can only be forecasted in the most general way, if at ail. except by authority of the United States the Dominior Canada 
‘ Re } within their respective jurisdictions and ¥ the ap \ v¢ , 
And on page 125: after provided, of a joint nmission, to k1 a a t I na 1a 
The record exhibits average and aggregate effects of prior causes. | Joint Commission. — 
Lake levels are known as compared by monthly means which mask | The foregoing provisior re not tended to t interfere with 
Jocal or temporary effects. From the Niagara River discharge meas- | the existing rights of the Government of the United Stat D 
urements, 1897-98, 72 in number, 28 were elimimated as too erratic | one side and the Goyer of the D t Cat 1 on t ot 





to undertake and carry on governmental works in boundary waters 
for the deepening of channels, the construction of breakwaters, the 


mprovement of harbors, and other governmental works for the bene- 
fit of commerce and navigation. provided that such works are wholly 


on its own side of the line and do not materially affect the level or 
tlow of the boundary waters on the other, nor are such provisions 
intended to interfere with the ordinary use of such waters for domestic 
and sanitary purposes 

Mr. SHERMAN. TI make this general observation on the 
treaty between the United Kingdom of Great Britain for and 
on behalf of the Dominion of Canada and the United States, 
that it is expressly reserved, in the part relating to the diver- 
sion of water from the lakes that lie on the border line between 
the two countries, that it shall not affect any possible project 
or any improvement that has been made at the time. This 
treaty was entered into between the two countries in 1909. The 
Sanitary District Canal was created by the Illinois Legislature 
in 1889 and had been in existence 20 years before this treaty 
was concluded, In 1909 the sanitary district improvement was 
practically done. In the intervening seven years between then 
and now it has only been the completion of plans that were then 
formed or improvements that were then partially made. It was 
an existing improvement at the time the representatives of the 
two countries met, and it is idle to think for a moment that 
these authorities did not have in mind an improvement at that 
time that had over $40,000,000 expended and that since then 
carried out the identical plan, having expended the whole by 
the end of the fiscal year—$100,000,000 in round figures. 

No specific mention is made, it is true, of the sanitary dis- 
trict improvement in the treaty of 1909, but there were a num- 
ber of those improvements all along the lake region on the 
borders of the United States. They have been constantly made 
for nearly a hundred years. No attempt was made to enumer- 
ate in the treaty these different improvements. It would have 
led to an enumeration of detail and to a length of treaty that is 
not permissible. So in lieu of them there were certain sections 
in the treaty that related to the improvement or diversions of 
water in projects then existing, and by that general clause mat- 
ters like the sanitary district were covered. 

So, taking these matters altogether, Mr. President, I submit 
that this amendment ought to be adopted, and especially in view 
of the amendment to the committee amendment that I have 
offered on the floor of the Senate, placing it in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate these rates. 





A Low-Tariff Commission. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue Hovuse or Representatives, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from 
the American Economist. 

The article is as follows: 

A LOW-TARIFF COMMISSION—THAT’S WHAT IT WILL BE IF THE WILSON- 
RAINEY BILL IS PASSED. 


[From the Textile World Journal.] 


Although the Rainey tariff-commission bill has not yet passed either 
branch of Congress, politicians are busily engaged in selecting their can- 
didates for the six $12,000 plums borne by the commission and in dis- 
cussing the prebable appointees. The business and quasi-business 
organizations which played such an important part in forcing this bill 
upon Congress, and which should be well aware that its personnel is 
quite as vital a matter as the character of the measure itself, are 
apparently indifferent, for the only candidate prominently mentioned 
who might be considered representative of business interests is John 
If. Fahey, of Boston, a former president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, According to Washington newspaper correspondents, the 
others “ prominently mentioned” are all men identified with Govern- 
ment departments, including Dr. Edward E. Pratt, Chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who is slated as chairman; Daniel 
«. Roper, Assistant Postmaster General; and Frank M,. Halstead, Chief 
of the Customs Division of the Treasury Department. 

Until the Rainey bill carries President Wilson’s signature there can 
be no certainty that any of these men will be appointed, but it is safe 
to assume that the exigencies of Democratic politics will demand its 
early passage, so it is not presumptuous to consider the character of 
men political Washington is lining up for the commission. The board, 
by the way, is to be bipartisan, three members to be Democrats and 
political and other qualincstions. Messrs, Yratt, Roper, and Halstead 
three Republicans, the President being the final arbiter of their 
political and other qualifications. Messrs. Pratt, Roper, and Halstead 
are efficient officials of a Democratic administration, and, although they 
might rise in time to the inane height of nonpartisanship in their 
treatment of tariff problems, it is a safe guess that they qualify now 
AS nonprotectionists, At least, Dr. Pratt has done his best to prevent 
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the granting of slight additional protection to the dyestuff industry, 
and Mr. Roper, having been clerk of the Ways and Means Committee 
when the Underwood bill was framed, may be presumed to hold tariff 
views more in harmony with those of OscaR UNDERWOOD and CLaupm 
KITCHIN than those of JoskPH ForpNey and EBENEZER HILL, 

The most significant candidate is Mr. Fahey, of Boston. So far as 
our knowledge goes, he has never taken an active part in politics. As 
a director of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, he has been prominent in initiating business 
legislation, is a deep student of business affairs, and a man of irre- 
proachable character. These qualifications, and his advocacy of the 
idea of taking the tariff out of politics by the operation of a tariff 
commission, would seem to vouch for his nonpartisanship and make 
him an ideal seventh member of a board 7. divided between Bour- 
bon Democrats and standpat protectionists, but mest assuredly he 
would not qualify as a stanch defender and advocate of adequate pro- 
tection to domestic industry. And that is why his consideration by 
political Washington as one of the three non-Democratic members of 
the commission is significant. Political Washington expects the ap- 
pointment of a nonprotectionist commission—one that President Wilson 
feels confident will make the Underwood tariff permanent. From his 
viewpoint the present tariff bill is nonpartisan, so why change it? If 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and other business organiza- 
tions think differently, their only recourse is to put as much time and 
energy into a campaign for industrial preparedness as they did into 
their struggle for a nonpartisan, low-tariff commission. 





The Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 
OF IOWA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I can not agree with my friend 
from Washington [Mr. HumpnHrey] that there is no reason why 
Republicans should vote for this bill. In so far as it is political 
it contains so much of Republicanism and so little of Democracy 
that I am unable to see how a Democrat can consistently vote 
for it. 

AMERICANISM. 

This bill ought not to be a partisan measure. This Congress 
will appropriate many millions more for preparedness than was 
ever appropriated for such purposes by any preceding Congress. 
The liberality with which we pledged the people’s money for 
this cause is unprecedented. The cooperation of Members of 
Congress, irrespective of political allegiance, in making these 
increased appropriations is without a parallel. There was no 
politics in contracting the bills for preparedness; they were 
authorized in the spirit of true Americanism. There ought to be 
no polities now in providing the money with which to pay these 
bills. That act, too, ought to be performed in the spirit of true 
Americanism. 

COST OF PREPAREDNESS. 

The fortifications law just enacted aggregates $19,687,833.10 
in excess of the fortifications appropriation law of the preceding 
year. The sundry civil law just enacted carries an aggregate 
of $7,424,846.70 chargeable to preparedness in excess of the sums 
appropriated for such purposes for the preceding year. It is 
safe to assume that the Army and Navy acts as reported to the 
Senate will not be materially decreased. Guided by precedents, 
we would infer that the amounts will be increased. Yet the 
Army act as reported to the Senate carries an aggregate of 
$228,624,814.23 in excess of the Army appropriation act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. So, too, the Navy act as re- 
ported to the Senate carries an aggregate of $166,164,978.67 in 
excess of the Navy appropriation act for the last fiscal year. 
These appropriations do not include more than $38,000,000 ap- 
propriated on account of our trouble with Mexico. In other 
words, when this Congress adjourns it will have appropriated 
for military purposes more than $420,000,000 in excess of the 
military appropriations for the last fiscal year. And one trouble 
with this bill by which it is sought to raise $210,000,000 an- 
nually, is that it does not provide sufficient additional revenue 
to pay for this enormous increase in the cost of military prepa- 
rations alone, to say nothing of the many extravagant appro- 
priations of this Congress. 

And the end is not yet. The administration proposes that the 
preparedness program shall be completed in five annual incre- 
ments. These appropriations, therefore, must be practically 
duplicated for the next four years, and when completed at the 
end of the five-year period the annual expense for the support, 
maintenance, and upkeep of the Army and the Navy can not 
fall much below the annual appropriations for such purposes 
for this year. We have struck a new level, we are traveling at 
a swifter pace, and we can not escape payment of the cost. 
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Cuan we reasonably hope that in the future the annual app 
priations for military purposes will fall much, if any, below 
appre priations innde for preparedness this year 7 
HOW WILL WE VAY FOR PREPAREDNESS 

Nuturally enough, we are not all of the same mind as to the 
source from which this greatly increased revenue must come. 
We on this side of the Chamber are a unit advocating that the 
first thing to de is to repeal the Underwood tarilf for revenue 
mensure, and enact a protective tariff law levying duties on all 
articles imported into this country, that will equal the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad. If I under- 
stand the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt] correctly, and 
he is a recognized authority on this subject, by the enactment 
of such a law we could increase our revenue by $100,000,000 
annually. From a Republican standpoint, this much of our 
problem is easy of solution. The difficulty arises when we seek 
the source for the balance of this enormous sum required to pay 
the cost of preparedness. 

HOW WOULD WE HAVE PAID BILLS 

Let us assume that this demand for preparedness had struck 
the country in 1909, when our side of the House was in power. 
To what source would we have turned to secure additional 
revenue to pay for preparedness? At that time we were en- 
gaged in writing a protective tariff bill. We believe the Goy- 
ernment was then economically administered, yet with com- 
paratively small appropriations for the Army and Navy we were 
compelled to supplement the Payne law with a tax on corpora- 
tions in order te secure sufficient funds to run the Government. 
Let us examine the figures as candid Americans and see 
whether or not there is or ought to be any politics in this ques- 
tion. The total revenues from all sources, including postal 
revenues, for the fiscal years 1909 to 1912, inclusive, by years 
were as follows: 





1909 ai a acta Dileeenomen ial $837, SS2, aa 
SEES oa alee le pate eh eae 899, 640, 372. 64 
BS 2h ie Ie <a icaseedcaes eee 96: 2 610, 3. 68 
ee pes 2 2 972, 170, 865. 40 

Total for four years_ __- sedate 3, G72, 304, 202. 79 


The total expenditures for all purposes, including postal 
services, for the fiscal years 1909 to 1912, inclusive, were as fol- 
lows: 


1909 re ’ _ ‘ sad gee S956, GTS, SOO, 75 
es ienisaiaien : ote 2 Be Se ee 919, 121, 125. OT 
WO ek wee : fs de has alateglategino tmaimaes ee 929. 108. 715. 05 
aaa ihn ash ak cask cipealecas Dist eitacce ie ahi pedal ial cars 945, 195, 312. 54 

Tetal for four years..__........ 3, 750, 103, 953. 41 


The expenditures above given include items totaling $137,- 
722,001.77, paid out of ordinary receipts for the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Obviously, if during this period we were 
engaged in a big undertaking to enlarge our Army and Navy 
establishments, Panama expenditures would have been paid 
out of the sale of Panama bonds, and not from ordinary re- 
ceipts. 

A comparison of the appropriation bills for the Army, Navy, 
and fortifications for this year with the years 1909 to 1912, 
inclusive, shows that we would have paid during each of these 
years, if we had engaged in preparedness then instead of now, 
at least $420,000,000 a year in excess of the amounts actually 


appropriated fer such purposes, In other words, during tliose 


years we would have paid out $1,680,000,000 more for pre- 
paredness than we actually expended. 
A DEFICIT. 

We have already seen that the receipis for those years from 
all sources were but $3,672,304,202.79. The expenditures were 
$3.750,103,9538.41, and if from this we deduct the expenditures 
on Panama Canal, amounting to $137,722,001.77, we have a total 
of expenditures exclusive of Panama Canai of $3,612,381,951.64 
If to this we had added the cost of preparedness for four years, 
estimated on the cost of this year, which a great many people 
still think is insufficient, we would have had a grand total of 
expenditures, including preparedness, of $5,292,381,951.64. If 
from this we- ~ the total revenues from all sources ” 
$3,672,304,202. we would have had a shortage under Repu 
lican tariff eed, supplemented by a tax on corporations 
$1,620,077,748.85 for the four years. 

CAN NOT PAY FOR PREPAREDNESS BY TARIF! DUTIE; 

Where would we have obtained the money to pay for this i 
creased cost of preparedness? Certainly we would not have 
increased the tariff duties. The defeat of the Republic: 
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House in 1910 was so universally charged to excessive duties in | 


The Payne law that in 1912 in our Republican platform we | cardinal prin 
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ng provision. The gen- 
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antidumpi 


th )) Ir. Lon ortH |}, a member of the Ways and 
Mi House, who has de a study of the 
2 ‘ t laws of other countries, stated the 
ot t the idumping provisions contained in this bill 
are est he has ever read. An antidumping law is 
designed to restrict foreign importations. A Republican tariff 
law in effect an antidumping law. There is no place in the 
Democratic creed of free trade or a tariff for revenue only for 
an antidumping law. Here again we find a Republican measure, 
ind because it is favored by Democrats, is that a sufficient rea- 
mn why it should be opposed by Republicans? We ought to wel- 
ome these recent converts to the cause of protection. 
I rAXxl DIATION DEMOCRA REPUBLICAN 
DOCTRINE 
lourth. This bill contains a provision repealing the odious 
il troublesome stamp tax, the so-called “ war tax of 1910,” 
acted in times of profound peace, a tax to pay for Democratic 
xf{ravagance and Democratic inefficiency. All of us on this side | 
of the House voted against that odious measure; it was un- 
Republican; it was unnecessary. This bill is an admission by 
Democrats that their Democratic revenue law was odious, 
vexatious, ought never to have been enacted, and should now 


he repealed. We ought at this time to welcome the opportunity 
to vote for the repeal of this obnoxious legislation. 

The bill has already been amended since introduced by strik- 
ing out the additional tax on banking institutions, and the bill 
now levies additional tax on banks not borne by other 
corporatiens, 


ho 


TAX ON INHERITANCES—-A REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE 


Vifth. The bill contains a provision for a tax on inheritances 
in estates where the total inheritance, after the payment of all 
debts of the deceased and the administration of his estate, ag- 
gregates $50,000 or over. When the Payne bill was before the 
House, we on this side with but a single exception voted for a 
tax on inheritances, and the Democratic side of the House with- 
out exception voted against an inheritance tax. The enactment 
of an inheritance tax was strongly recommended by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft. 

I can not refrain from quoting a part of the remarks of Mr. 
Payne, author of the Payne bill. In support of his bill which 
contained an inheritance-tax provision he said: 

We have provided in this bill 1 per cent from $10,000 up to $100,000, 
r cent from $100,000 to $500,000, and after that 3 per cent. That 
is, where it is a direct descent, but in case of collaterals in this bill 
we provide a tax of 5 per cent on all legacies and inheritances ex- 
eeeding $500 

I do 


lhe question is asked whether the States will give up the tax. 
not know. I think some of the States have contemplated making the 
tax greater than it is now. I think that if these people have to pay 
both the State and the national tax they are not overburdened with 
taxation if this bill should become a law. What easier tax to pay 
ihan this? A man gets a legacy, a stranger perhaps to the testator, a 
clear gain to him; why should not he pay a part of that to the support 


of the Government? 
What easier tax to pay? A father leaves a legacy to his children. 
When he leaves $10,000 the tax is 1 per cent from $10,000 up to 


$100,000; that is not a burdensome tax. From $100,000 to $500,000 
he can afford te pay more, and this bill proposes to tax him 2 per 


cent. From $500,000 upward 8 per cent, and in the case of collaterals, 
in the case of a stranger the Government takes 5 per cent on all 
legacies exceeding $500, 

* * 7 ~ * * * 


But, after all, I do not believe there is, in the whole range of pos- 
sibility, any tax by which you can raise $20,000,000 that will have 
less objection than this provision of this bill. 

At the time that bill was reported 33 of the 45 then States 
of the Union had enacted a State tax on inheritances, and the 
year before the enactment of the Payne law the State repre- 
sented by Mr. Payne collected from this source $5,600,000. But 
even this did not deter the patriotic and honored author of the 
Payne bill from including in that measure provisions for an in- 
heritance tax. It certainly can not be said that an inheritance 
tax is not Republican doctrine. 


INCOME TAX, MADE POSSIBLE BY REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION, 


Sixth. The bill provides for an increase in the income tax. 
rhere are inequalities in the income-tax provision in this bill. 
i believe the limitation in this bill is too high, and that an in- 
come tax should be collected on incomes of less than $4,000. 
So too, the graduated scale of this proposed measure is im- 
perfect. Obviously, the man with an income of $15,000 or $20,- 
000 is better able and ought to pay a higher rate of taxation 
than the man with a small income of $4,000. And yet the bill 
makes no distinction in the rate on incomes between $4,000 and 
$20,000. But the principle of the income tax has come to stay. 
It is recognized by the legislation of every progressive country 
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in the world. The right to tax incomes was made constituti: 
| by the adoption of a resolution introduced by a Republican s 


ator, passed by a Republican House and a Republican Se: 
and signed by a Republican President. I take it that n 
would ever be foolish enough to attempt to bring about thy 


peal of an equitable tax on incomes. Certainly no great polit 
party will ever father such a proposition. 
TAX ON MUNITIONS OF WAR—A JUSTIPFIABI AX, 


i 


The bill contains a provision for a tax on munitions of war 
It is estimated in the report that this provisien for the firs 
vear will yield revenue aggregating $71,000,000. Ceriainly t! 
tax will not be a burden on anyone. It will be paid ou 
earnings unequaled by any legitimate industry in this or 
other country; earnings so large that if any Member of 
House stated the actual facts here on the floor his staten« 
would be questioned by many people. 

I shall put in the Recorp, therefore, two articles, one 
from the Wali Street Journal of February 28, 1916, and the « 
iaken from the same publication of February 29, 1916. 
Wall Street Journal is, perhaps, the most conservative fi! 
paper in the world, and the article is a compilation made 1 
statements of the companies themselves. 

The following is the headline of the article of February 2s 


| 


al 


Du Pont de Nemours earned 94.5 per cent on common—Amazing 
crease in business last year as result of this great European war 
earnings of $57,840,758, compared with $5,605,155 in 1914. 
the 29th 


The headlines of the article referred to of of bel 


ruary are as follows: 


{ 


Has the stock market discounted war orders?—Contracts for 
000,000 gross have been reported by about two score companies 
Twenty-six of these concerns account for $1,7387,000,000, and 
market price has appreciated $919,000,000. 


2 000 


tu 


Will it be a great hardship on the du Pont de Nemours Powde: 
Co., with a net earning of 94.8 per cent on its common stock 
last year, to pay the slight tax provided for in this bill? Will a 
littie tax be a great hardship on the stockholders in the 26 
corporations which have war orders for 1916 delivery ager: 
gating $1,737,000,000, when the market value of their stock 
creased in a single year from $1,287,658,000 to $2,212,986,000? 
The value of their holdings have doubled because of the war. 
Is it unjust to lay a little tax on concerns like the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. to help pay for the cost of a preparedness, for which if 
and similar concerns created a great public sentiment, when the 
market price of the $14,682,000 of its common stock advanced 
from $29.50 per share in 1914 to over $500 per share in 1915? 
This advance was because of its manufacture of munitions oi 
war. 

Shall we give these concerns all of the benefits growing out 
of war and preparation for war, and not place upon them any 
of the burdens? If we can not look to concerns such as these 
who thrive and prosper, and the value of whose holdings double 
in a single year because of war and preparation for war, 
help pay some of the expense of the preparedness for war, the: 
indeed our Americanism is at low ebb. 

In urging large appropriations for preparedness we hav 
pointed to our great wealth, totaling more than the wealth o' 
any nation in the world, and yet when we come to pay the cosi 
are we to look to poverty or to the wealth of the country t 
pay the bills? Shall we pay for preparedness by a tax on the 
breakfast table, or shall we lay a portion of it where it wil) 
be no burden to anyone? The tax on munitions will practically 
cease with the close of the European war. A Republican Co 
gress and a Republican administration will find it necessai 
to enact a tariff law to secure revenue to take the place of th 
munitions tax, and I firmly believe that the corporation 
inheritance tax provisions contained in the bill, possibly wil 
some modifications, will remain the law of the United Stat 
for many years to come. 

Viewed from a political standpoint, what a pitiable specta 


t 
Li 


al 


} 
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Democracy presents in offering and supporting this bill. It is 

eontrary to every Democratic utterance on protection. It 

pudiates every Democratic platform. I can vote for it as ; 
Republican, because it is bottomed on the principles of Repul : 
licanism. Standing separately, each of these seven substanti 4 
propositions contained in the bill command my support. Tak: $ 


then in its entirety, can I vote against it simply because it 
introduced by the Democratic side of this House? I ean 
bring myself to believe that this is a justifiable reason for 
posing this measure. 





PROTECTION. 


The first duty of a Republican Congress and a Republic: 
administration will be to enact a pretective tariff law. Th: 
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principles of protection are stronger and better fortified to-day | rh ons lida te l ba ‘ 1 : 
than ever before. In the beginning the fathers laid deep and oo 
broad the foundation of protection. The first law signed by | ¢y. sari 

George Washington as President of the United States was a (includes advan ned nees 

statute providing for protection to American industry and | afi ated aT ' 3194 


American labor, and from that day to this protection has been | ° 


our beacon light, illuminating the way to an industrial and | Securiti ‘ 
commercial supremacy unapproached in all the history of the ~ 
world. aan i 


The record of our achievements under this poliev is he 
industrial history of the Republic, portraying a progress un s 
rivaled and unchecked, except when the policy of protection 











was abandoned to make a temporary trial of free trade or a | Miscella . 
tarif? for revenue only. Under this policy ours has become a | 7 : =) as 
+. . 2 a : . . i ‘ I st K f 
Nation of individual prosperity. a land of opportunity, a country | ~ gneet. as ceiver 
of such marvelous industrial and commercial achievement that subsidiary companies 
it is the hope and inspiration of the world. When the great } Nemours & Co,, and 
war that is now devastating Kurope shall cease, manufacturer | ne —s a. aes aa 
and laborer alike will in this country feel the need of this lot aectua On 45 
policy of protection as he has never felt it before, and I for one | {eumon stock issued : 
. . . ? ‘ mmo ock } ‘ 
welcome the belated admission of democracy that protection | “gyeer as 
is not only constitutional but correct in principle, and it only | | subsidiary companis ow ned | 
remains for the Republican Party to again put it into opera- semen s & Co. and 1 nt d 
: - eae * } Snow s ! t 
‘ tion and start the wheels of legitimate industry, ne or : , ; 
not ac 1 \ i 
et Contingent liabilit 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS EARNED 94.3 PER CENT ON COMMON—AMAZING IN- | 
CREASE IN BUSINESS LAST YEAR AS A RESULT OF rHIS GREA EUROPEAN Vs 
WAR——NET EARNINGS OF 10,758, COMPARED WITIL $5,603, IN 1914 i Tic S | 
STOCK INCREASE $29,955, roTaL SURPLUS $5,968 ,21 GAINS' in iat j 
$2,518,413—COMMON STOCK DIVIDENDS $24,136,572 IN STOCK } New world cond found j “—— 
The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. reports for the year ended De ae eee ity a Soe 
cember 31, 1915, surplus available for common dividends of $55,542,275 of a Most complete orsanization aud 
an increase of $51.513,912 against same figure of the E. I. du Pont de | 2&° orders, nd for t apld enkirsemer 
Nemours Powder Co. previous year. ero On MACE lenty quired 
The E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. reports for the year ended D : ao : me +e epegr ind ae a 
cember 31, 1915, compared with the figures of the E.1. du Pont de | gamande. Contre tak 
Nemours Powder Co. (old company) for the previous year, follows be = 3 Ee ae = , 
—_— ——— tated a f ' ( 
i915 4 G2,168 on J 1, 10 I t 
t entil org i 
ania = some every | 1 « ¥ i t na 0 
Net earnings !... paete Usa ah cere eiaee $57.840.758 | $5. 603. 133 on The a a 2 oa pated bj ve mat 
Bond interest... waits J 583, 450 771,360 | qos en 2 ant tha 
Balance... .. ee toe ee 57, 257, 308 1 831.793 | ee _— Pa da re Ses OF MIVESEE 
Preferred dividends 2 aes 1,715, 033 803,430 | 4 sp we in eee : ten Bi i. t 
talance 3.. 3 55. 542.275 1 O28. 3 An It - Ho} ed thi eV nN nuf y . 
Common dividends *‘ ; ; 24, 136, 672 ere one tes : : 
«?, : ‘« . plo all ot th , 
Balance... .. eeceu aavkee 31, 405, 603 1, 028, 363 an = Saeeit Gea 
Adjustment credit ; 4 ; ib dastaias 165,979 | Thy roe ae 
I asGaee ea ddasssccs ccecbabawes 29, 955, 799 ictaee { 
manula l 
‘ a - hus ' t ‘ ¥ 
Surplus. ... wa ; 1.449. 4 4. 194. 342 ng i 
I ks cies anahias 7,5 3 3. 324 O71 m Ca att ae t 
Previc wry awed 7 is, 41 324, 07 d o tor ¢ } | \ 
Total surplus.............. OBR, 217 7,518 Uctonel : & 
C T ; 8, 968, 217 7,018,413 with ft} tenit : ; rm 
7 : _ . the F. I. du Pont de Nem Powder ¢ 
t After necessary adjustments, including amounts written off for construction | Also al C $2,066,000 of t ' 
work for military business. rnged 1.084 share the 1 tj 
£ Paid on preturred stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. and on debenture | Stock of the EF. Tf. du Pont de N X | 
stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. the FE. f. du Pont de Nemou i ‘ U ft 
3 Equal to 94.3 per cent earned on $58,854,200 common stock compared with 13.6 | Of the BE. I. du Pont de Nea ( 
per cent on $29,428,708 common stock previous year. and bonds not ye xehanged, al 
‘ Paid on common stock of E. I. du Pont Powder Co. and common stock of E. I share the common st 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. now outstandi 
_§ Amount capitalized in reorganization, now represented by portion of stock of In connection with ¢t ofit t { 
E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., issued in October. shows that distri quiy t ‘ 
al , ‘ s stock of the kk. J. du V ! N I ( i 
he balance sheet of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. Decem| L915, the common stock the | I. du P ( 
compares with previous year as follows: made under the plan during ¢ rs en 114 
wn —— ae There have en str I | 37 
the Kk. 1. du Pont de N ‘ Pov ( 1 
i915 1914 mon st K ¢ I | I \ 
is icles 2 te é zs ings 11 
a a Si a Directors nt 
ASSETS. debentur :. ' o ‘4 
ple t j ! 
Cash and accounts, receivable... .. . $155,533 $26.379.477 | 1916 
Debenture stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co ....... 34,029, 700 
Investment securities... ........... iar kacecawcoc Pts Ce’ 11, 435, OLS 
Realty, not including plant real estate — = , 530,909 | ITA I 
; Investment in manufacturing property, patents, et Ma 15, 086, 950 $ ‘ I BE 
é ; - PANII rweEn : ‘ PHOS 
; ee ees Pete levntlvevesaces : -.| 34, 185, 233 83, 432,445 } D THEIR MARKE PRICK H 
, ' ‘ o tk rHke Ghos COMPA SU 
‘ LIABILITIES, PER SHARE AND TO ORDER 
5 Bills payable . .... . os anced eecccceccscececs = 1, 500, 000 2,651, 760 Has the stock mat 
Deferred liabilities... ~°722222722777 eer. ea 091/629 | manufacturers by European Gover: \ 
RS Secale dvecce. ce Wits daw ..| 2,471,000 17,046,000 | Stocks continue their advance of t 
: Frelerred stock NPWS tt pHENaiv as tencseievasens ..| 631, 801 16,113,807 | @ real bull market, but how much : 
+. ommon stock............. i fies ail cwatech Seed. 982 29. 398.707 | interrogation n tl k of « 
Profit and loss, surplus..... 2.22... 2.21... piece 155, 149 7,518,413 | cler down to the casual observer 
fe cae } War orders of $2.000,000,000 
ee Getitireid o Wika 7 34, 185, 233 53.432. 445 | recetyed \ ome 42 ‘mpat \\ A 
Po . aoe | amount to $1,.737.000,000 
——— — - conce | ~ 
1 Includes materials and finished product | of th 
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This war-order business is in terms of gross and not net profits. 
However, wv he n net profits from war orders of : 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
not uncommon, the natural inquiry arises as to whether the full 

ortance of this business has been realized marketwise, in view of the 
tions and the possibilities of repeat orders. 





THE MARVELOUS CHANGES. 


Changes which have taken place in the value of the stocks of these 
“6 companies that are working on war orders are shown in the following 
table: 

War orde! (26 companies). seclisigiers ontaiiietwel baile +, 78 000 
Par value stock (26 companies) _...--....--..-.-... 1, 737, 389, 000 
Market value before war ea 287" 658, 000 
a ne ee ee em 2' 212) 986, 000 
RIPPON ERE a wea eienimrenesinpeeniniontaaertaiticaiesabeanaseoenenirteaein 919, 323, 000 
Appreciation in market 0 RSS: ae 71 
Appreci: tion in par value. slidiead carieitngtsslad conc certs 53 
Appreciation to war orders__............-___ iiieautl 53 


\ thou gh the average appreciation is 53 per cent of the gross war 
orders, variations from the average in the case of individual companies 
re worthy of eonsideration. The following tabulation gives in the first 
olumn the number of shares of stock (common and preferred) ; second 
olumn, dollars per share appreciation; third column, dollars of gross 
war orders per share of stock; fourth column, ratio between gross war 
orders and appreciation : 





| Dollars per share. _ Ratio 
‘i yer of, ——_—_——_— | per cent 
, seni + | ~ |apprecia- 
of stock.! | Appre- | War | enre 


| ciation. rders. 
ciation. | order | orders. 








} kul se AR ber te : Sa inet 

REND. o5ck darts adeetiiedeciebueow 416, 190 $32 | $19 168. 4 
ee 85, 554 | 20 | 409 | 4.9 
Rimerhee COR... cc cevcercevevess snasie ieace 824, 660 | 38 49 | 77.5 
American Car & Foundry.........-.-- | 600,000 35 | 12 | 291.7 
American Locomotive...............---- 500, 000 29 | 100 | 29.0 
American Woolen............. ererocacece | 600,000 | 34 | 50 68.0 
DOR WiIN LOCROEIVO..6-ccsccecncccceness 400, 000 69 | 557 | 19.3 
SATIN as sricinn xnndensamiie bine 297, 700 333 | 839 39.6 
CR RII « 4: 1:cis ciacenaten <bemmesebent | 2900, 000 20 | 5 400. 0 
COs. iis cep acter aianen swine bree | 109,750 39 | 1, 330 22.9 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool..............-- 64, 850 39 | 108 | 36.1 
Crucible vahintensta nubs naliaibibettseite 500, 000 58 180 | 32, 2 
Du Pent 51 eemhnin eatbibiembindane 455, 000 330 880 | 37.3 
CE RE SEE AE LE ES | 76, 660 387} 1,304 | 29.6 
(SOUMIUING TRROUEEIO.. acecine ens vettvdaas ennent=s 1, 015, 103 46 | 68 67.6 
I aici canaries exdittneamneeaaaed | 125,000 187 | 200 93.5 
UN I oi: nics wine, teatiieibhs patentee } 291,120 53 25 212.0 
CT TI snes + oe da pene menere ote | 350,000 67 |} 29 | 231.0 
New York Air Brake..........2-.ccceree 100, 000 106 | 200 | 53.0 
Patiietne BE onan cn antecdnnnewnnes | 98, 750 72 | 182 39.6 
Pr eS ERED ATS 250, 000 26 | 60 | 13.3 
EOE DEE 417, 580 124 | 47 262. 4 
PRM ORO BOGE ns cctquncnniucocsios 8, 685, 830 25 | 2 1, 250.0 
We Oe 8 ee 2 393, 700 29 | 46 50.0 
Westinghouse Electric........ wetiinare bani 2 907, 434 23 | 104 22.1 
Winchester AIMS... .. . .cccccocccece alas 10, 000 1,525 10, 000 | 15,3 

i 





i Comme pn and | prefer rred, if more than one class of stock exists. 
Par value £50, allowance for which has been made 


As striking as are the deductions when the total capitalization is 
considered, the showing made by the corporations with regard to war 
orders is even more remarkable when the preferred stock outstanding is 
ntirely disregarded. The deductions in the following tabulation are made 
ipon the assumption that all profits from war orders are to go to com- 
mon stockholders. Otherwise the compilation is identical with the pre- 
ceding one, which treats of the total preferred and common capital. 


Dollars per share. | Ratio, 
per cent 


Number |-—— 
Company. 


common ey 
shares. Appre- War to" ou 
ciation. | orders. | Oo war 





orders. 

RIOR. an cemesccasdacagnuaenese | 257, 708 $43 $31 138.7 
hetasis SSRIUEE q. « ac cnocacsscacvesenc 53,561 25 653 3.9 
RR a ese 412,333 49 99 49.4 
American Car & Foundry............-. | 300,000 54 23 234.8 
American Locomotive ..............<--- 250, 000 54 | 200 27.0 
RIE We CEE + «coe = cnscomncekenenra 200, 000 45 | 150 30.0 
Bubiwin eS ESE ESE 200, 000 113 | 715 15.8 
Betiiehems Good... .inaca+sisntdiotekenas 148, 620 570 1, 682 33.7 
Cambria Steel. an a tie face fall allan ana 1 900, 000 60 5 1, 200.0 
Canadian Car & F ‘oun Te cuahite< wihakin 39, 7. 7 3, 673 1.9 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool................ 2 64, 488 39 108 36.1 
Dineen MD 56 cut ode ie eee 250, 000 95 360 26.3 
ie RR <a ancddvaceiasesmbananhoemaneel 1294, 271 489 1,359 36.0 
eS eee epee ee 3 49, 996 390 2,000 19.5 
aaa ae: 21,015, 103 46 68 67.6 
Hercules Powder. ..........cccccccccccs 71, 500 320 350 91.4 
«ons 08-deddnweenes og s8ésee 1177, 625 13 42 30.9 
Lackaw nna Ro Pr eee 2 350, 000 68 29 234. 4 
Wew York Air Brake...........cc..0... 2100, 000 106 200 53.0 
Pettibone-Mulliken.. ...........0.00--. 70,000 72 | 257 28.0 
PUR GR « «6. dt debe ntetscwnstied 125, 000 4 | 120 36.7 
Studebaker. sheathsheeocds ctl 300, 000 167 67 249. 3 
United States Steel... Se eee 5, 083, 025 37 5 740. 0 
Westinghouse Air Brake............... ¢ 392” 769 2 46 52.1 
Westinghouse Electric.................. ‘ 827, 460 9 114 7.8 
Weeeemeee ANNE... ... aes nii vain cnabides 2 10, 000 1,525 10, 000 15.3 





t Old capit alization; not reorganization. 

2 No preferred outstanding. 

‘Old company; new company, Submarine Boat, has stock all one class, nonpar 
value. 

‘Par value $50. 
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WHAT THE PERCENTAGES IDICATE. 

The more study devoted to the foregoing tables the more light is shed 
upon the stock-market movements of these war-order companies It 
must not be lost sight of that the war orders per share are gross and 
not net profits available for dividends. The column of percentages 
would seem to indicate that the stocks of certain companies have not 
yet discounted war orders; also that in certain instances the appr« “ia- 
tion in price has man times outstripped the possible profits which the 
company will derive teens war orders, or else orders credited to thes: 
corporations are but an insignificant amount of the real total of such 
business. There is one thing the table does not show, and that is some 
companies are dependent for the maintenance of present market value 
on the credit of the allies in the United States and on the continuance 
of their war business. This, of course, involves the question of dura 
tion of the war. 

AGGREGATE APPRECIATION, 

In the accompanying tabulation is set forth the combined outstan ling 
common and preferred stock of these 26 companies, combined market 
value before the war, approximate market value at the high at the end 
of 1915, and the appreciation. 








| 


Par veine, Approximate price. 




















common and |- A aon 
preferred. ie Before war. | Recent high. 

Allis-Chalmers............-- $41, 620, 000 $7,097,000 | $24,832,000 | $17, 734, 000 
Aetna Explosives....-...--. 8, 555, = 8, 795, 000 11, 170, 000 2,375, 000 
AINE OOD coos 58 cxgvenss 82) 467, 000 41,027,000 72,571,000 | 31,543, 000 
American Car & Foundry .. 60, 000, 000 42, 750,000 63,900,000 | 21,150,000 
American Locomotive... ... 50, 000; 000 | 29,063,000 43,500,000 | 14,438,000 
American Woolen.......... 60,000; 000 30, 800, 000 51,400,000 | 20, 600, 000 
Baldwin Locomotive....... 40, 000, 000 20, 200, 000 53,800,000 | 27,600,000 
Bethleheru Steel. ........... 29,770,000 | 16,534,000 | 115,803,000 | 99,269,000 
Cambria Steed... ..........-.) 45, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 54,000,000 | 18,000,000 
Canadian Car & Foun ---| 10, 975, 000 8, 451, 000 12, 773, 000 4,322, 000 
Chicago Pneumatic Too! 6, 486, 000 3, 243, 000 5, 836, 009 2,593, 000 
Crucible Steel............-- | 50,000, 000 | 25,252,000} 55,034,000 | 29, 784, 000 
PUR ic i nncbtesndrcbad 45, 500, 000 49,748,000 | 200,000, = 150, 252, 000 
Hilectric Boat. ..........<.<- 7, 667, 000 1, 283, 000 31, 052, 00 29, 768, 000 
General Electric............ 101,510,600 | 141, 068, 000 187, 752, O00 46, 684, 000 
Hercules Powder. ........-. 12, 500, 009 11, 284, 000 34, 753, 000 23, 469, 000 
International Steam Pump. 29, 112, 000 , 214, 000 16, 486,000 | 15,272,000 
Lackawanna Steel.......... 35, 000, 000 9, 275, 000 32,900,000 | 23,625,000 
New York Air Brake........ 10, 000, 000 5, 800, 000 16, 400,000 | 10,600,000 
Pettibone-Mulliken......... 9, 875, 000 840, 000 5, 880, 000 5, 040, 000 
Pressed Steel Car...........] 25,000,000 16, 400, 000 23, 000, 000 6, 600, 000 
I ia crisctd cietci-tinrentiag 41, 758, 000 17, 100, 000 68, 961,000 51, 861, 008 
United States Stecl......... | $68,584,000 | 647,391,000 | $68,835,000 | 221° 444, 000 
Westinghouse Air Brake....| 19 638, 000 47, 132,000 56, 166,000 9, 034, 000 
Westinghouse Electric...... . | 58, 411, 000 79, 430,000 | 21,019, 000 
Winchester Arms........... | t ae 000 11, 500, 000 26,750,000 | 15, 250,000 

Total. es a ah wh lag IL 737, 389 000 p= 658, 000 \2, 212, 986, 000° Poe 000 


‘No account has been taken of the appreciation which | now age taken 
place in the bonds of the companies. 





DETAILS OF WAR ORDERS. 
The details of war contracts of the 26 companies under considera- 
tion, classified as “confirmed” or “ unconfirmed,” follows: 
Confirmed war orders. 








Company. | Amount. Materials ordered 
Mbt Ba plashwes onic cnc nccsscccesscccsccs $35, 000,000 | Powder, etc. 
I cen nccesundnhss Cxadasexdn’ 41,000,000 | Ammunition, etc. 
American Car & Foundry..............-. 7,000,000 | Shells, etc. 
American Locomotive...................- 50,000,000 | Shrapnel. 
PI TIGR so 0 scnssbecdsnceevasssss 30,000,000 | Blankets and cloth. 
Bethlehem Steel. .............. Slbdiss se aek 250, 000, 000 | Shrapnel and guns. 
Canadian Car & Foundry..... eevbbesaees 146, 000,000 | Miscellaneous. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...............-- 7,000,000 | Shells, etc. 
CNS OOO iin < bie sksasccccspeucksisee 17,000,000 Miscellaneous. 
Oe ES co, ivntedecs dediidscestndbicea 400,000,000 | Powder. 
Electric Boat............ puik Reiatnpieae DRI 100, 000,000 | Boats and submarines. 
ae Eee 69,000,000 | Heavy material. 
OR TINE so i dieenirs Soden Chivdeeed 25, 000, 000 Cordite. 
International Steam Pump.........-....- 7, 500,000 | Shells. 
IIE occ ce anc wccckcacceced 10,000, 000 | Rails and steel. 
New York Air Brake............. wcunnsitaia 20, 000,000 | Shrapnel. 
Studebaker Corporation. ................-. 20,000,000 | Harness, vehicle. 
EE) OO ee err 25, 000,000 | Steel. 
Westinghouse Air Brake................. 18,000,000 | Shrapnel, etc. 
Westinghouse Electric. ......cccc.ccecces- | 95,000,000 | Rifles and shells, 
Mose acct de toaaaneess tae aee 1, 372, 500,000 | 
Unconfirmed war orders: | 
Allis-Chalmers................. peneeer te 8,000,000 | Shells, etc. 
Baldwin Locomotive. ................ 143,000,000 | Miscellaneous, 
| ERE ans 5,000,000 | Rails, steel, ete. 
ee eae ee 73, 000, 000 Munitions. 
Pettibone-Mulliken................... 18,000,000 | Shells. 
Pressed Steel Car..........-.000--.22- | 15,000,000 | Cars. 
ORIN ROB Ss ie os occadicecanes | 100,000, 000 | Rifles, etc. 
II Si ecnaaadil aostbs givtensetomtionidia ke 362, 000, 000 | 
ee vexpaee om 1, 734, 500, 000 | i 








Under the head of “confirmed” are included those concerns the 
amount of whose contracts has been announced, or can be estimated 
with comparative accuracy. Among the “unconfirmed” are placed 
companies which are known to have bocked war business, the amount 
of which must be estimated from outside sources. In both parts of the 
table are companies which are known to have taken larger orders than 
are indicated, or to have others under negotiation, but which at this 
time can not be intelligently estimated. 
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ionieninsibeana coviitasnaiieiaaaataaiiaieaintienetimapasiacas 
oo 
THE MATTER OF DUPLICATION 
These orders. of course, contain a number « f duplicat s arising 
fr ra » of subletting parts of the wo k So il rwoven W 
ol Oo » the contracts for munitions that 1 Ww ld im s 
to make accurate allowance for duplications If these duplicat 


could be determined, it would reduce somewhat the total of war orders; 





but it must not be lost sight of that the duplications do not t the 
profits of the companies concerned, for each subcontract m carry 
with it a profit; therefore, in measuring up the appreciation in value 





of the securities against the war orders, it is perhaps not advisable to 
make allowan for duplication. (Wall Street Journal, Tuesday, Fel 
29, 1916.) 








The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DAVID A, HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 





HON. 


In tHe House or Representatives. 


Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire only to 
make my position clear on the pending revenue measure. It 
has been said to be a sort of mongrel affair, a cross between 
the donkey and the elephant, and yet the report in its favor 
from the Ways and Means Committee is signed only by the 
Democratic members. The bill was introduced July 1 and was 
then referred to this, the greatest committee of the House, and 
ordered to be printed. After, presumably, considering it until 
July 5, the Democratic members of the committee reported 
it to the House, with their favorable recommendation contain- 
ing 10 pages of printed explanations. The bill itself contains 
101 pages. The minority members of the committee, although 
refraining from joining the majority, are as dumb as oysters 
so far as any minority report is concerned. The Republican 
Membership of the House, generally speaking, are therefore left | 
without party guide or compass, each being expected without 
sufficient time for consideration to act intelligently for himself 
on perhaps the most important fiscal measure ever before an 
American Congress. 

Its figures are colossal and startling; they contemplate an 
estimated expenditure for the current fiscal year ending June 
30. 1917, of $1,579,000,000. Good reasons should be given for 
such a measure. 

I have read the bill and the majority report and listened 
intently to the arguments of our so-called leaders of finance | 
usually enlightening on the floor of the House, and I confess | 
yet to some uncertainty in judgment. | 

The ranking member of the committee, perhaps the ablest | 
tariff exponent in the House, or in Congress for that matter, 
Mr. Forpnery, has argued with rare good judgment to convince 
his fellow Republicans that because the bill fails to embody the 
full position of the Republican Party on the subject of protec- | 
tien it should be repudiated. 

I yield to no man in or out of Congress in devotion to the 
time-honored protective policy of the Republican Party. I 
represent a district in which this principle is paramount and 
all important. I was nominated and elected mainly because of 
my well-known position on this subject, and every card cir- 
culated or item of publicity distributed carried for me this | 
individual plank: 

I favor adequate protection to American industries and labor wher- 
ever brought into unjust or unequal foreign competition, either through 
cheap labor or cheaper conditions of foreign production, to the extent 
at least of equalizing the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad, and also a tariff board to furnish Congress with expert in- 
formation for intelligent use in removing, if possibile, from the arena 
of partisan politics, the troublesome tariff problems which have 
long vexed and disturbed the legitimate business of the country. 

Very little of this plank appears in this bill. There is just 
enough salt in the five-year experiment tariff on dyestuffs and 
the recognition of the Democratic platform as to a tariff com- 
mission to entice the unwary bird. 

I can not excuse myself, therefore, for voting for it, like the 
distinguished leader of our Ohio delegation [Mr. Lonaworrn], 
if, as all admit, no amendments are to be allowed so as to con- 
form its provisions more nearly to Republican ideas, more 
nearly to the elephant side of the hybrid combination. He sug- 
gests, and very properly, that inasmuch as he voted for all the 
increases in the expenses of the Government anthorized by the 
Democratic majority, even insisting on larger increases being 
made than they were willing for, that it is only fair that he 
should now join them in voting for this bill, even thoneh de- 
signed to destroy the Republican policies of raising publi 
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on all goods now on the free list where unfair competition shoulc 
arise, 

‘The value of this antidumping clause is largely in its inten- 
tion to protect, and the fact that those who have heretofore 
opposed the principle of protection now in this crude way admit 
the fallacy of their former beliefs in tariff for revenue or free 
trade, and offer to adopt a protective measure. They acknowl- 
edge the principle but do not seem to have the courage to place 
its application in those practiced hands where good effects might 
be wrought and inefficiency and blunders avoided. Further, it 
seems that in gradually working away from their tariff for 
revenue and free trade back to protection they desire to recog- 
nize the farmers’ right last. 

In this connection I desire to say that I had prepared two 
other amendments to the revenue part of this bill as applied to 
places of amusement, theaters, and so forth, but the limited | 
time permitted for the presentation of these amendments vet 


tition through importation a duty of 20 per cent to be placed | 
1] 


vented them, with perhaps hundreds of others in the hands of 
waiting Members, from receiving action, to say nothing about 
consideration by the House of Representatives. Some day the 
Atmerican people, feeling the heavy hand of taxation by its | 
taxing pewer, will, upon investigation, not only note the effect 
and character of the burdens placed but the arbitrary and un- 
American method of laying their taxes. And when the Ameri- 
ean peopte discover how little the representatives of the real 
tax-paying portion of the country are permitted to exercise the 
laying of their taxes the offending organization will receive a 
well-merited rebuke. 





United States Grain Grades. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HOM: Ur tT -Rew vee ee 
OF KANSAS, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives. 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I would consider myself 
remiss if I did not say a word in favor of a most significant 
and practical measure, the United States Grain-Grades act, 
which the gentleman from Missouri has offered as an amend- 
iment to the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

This so-called grain standardization bill is a measure of 
great importance in as much as it affects the entire agricul- 
tural interests of the country, and I am confident that great 
good will result from the enactment of this legislation. 

Briefly defining this measure, it provides for the Federal 
investigation of the handling, grading, and transportation of 
evrain and gives the Department of Agriculture authority to fix 
und establish the standards of quality and condition of corn, 
Wheat, rye, oats, and other grain as the usages of trade may 
permit; this also empowers the Secretary of Agriculture to 
alter or modify such standards whenever the necessities of the 
trade may require such changes. 

While the different States of the Union have from time to 
‘(ime endeavored to perfect some grain-inspection laws, and 
While in some States the laws pertaining to grain are quite 
fair, yet it is impossible to secure uniformity and adequate 
protection unless by Federal action. In the past grain, the 
most important product of the farmer, was the basis of specu- 
lation, and prices have been lowered and raised to meet the 
needs of the designing speculators. Some of our States have 
endeavored to do away with these abuses, and to some extent 
by their grain-inspection laws have safeguarded the farmer 
from the manipulator of grain grades in the big markets. | 
But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that State management of grain 
inspection can never work out favorably and _ satisfactorily, 
us most of the grain is shipped out of the State, and every 
State has different laws. Under the State inspection system 
each market has some variation of the State standard estab- 
lished, and grain is liable to be graded differently in each 
State. Under national supervision, however, and under the 
provisions of the Rubey bill the work of unifying the system 
among the States will be perfected, and the Department of 
Agriculture will cooperate with the individual States in giving 
each of them a uniform standard, so that a grade of grain of 
one State wil bear the same grade in other States. 

The ear ene of Agriculture has made exhaustive and 
comprehensive investigations in premulgating standard grades | 


a a a 


en 


for grain. It has heen found that the grades established by 
the Department of Agriculture are equitable and satisfactory. 

I have found few objections to this legislation except from 
large exporters, but, on the other hand, I have received many 
petitions and letters from farmers, as well as grain dealers, 
urging the passage of some measure that would safeguard the 
grain industry and eliminate local and political influence 
which so often has a tendency to injure the honest sale and 
trade in grain. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, what is the exact practical con- 
sequence resulting from the enactment of this legislation? How 
will an adequate grain-grading act affect the prices to the pro- 
ducer? As everyone knows the price of wheat is based on 
Liverpool quotations. 

Liverpool prices are based on seaboard grades which may be 
far below the grades of Kansas grain or any other of the vari- 
ous grain-producing Siates. Now, here is where the uniformity 
and benefit of this measure is evident: A Liverpool merchant 
buys seaboard grades of wheat and pays a price according to 
the article he receives, therefore if the seaboard grades are 
lower than the grades quoted in Kansas or any other grain 
States, and the price is, as everyone agrees, fixed by the Liver- 
pool rates, then it is clear that the Liverpool prices fixed on an 
inferior grade of grain would give to the Kansas grain a lower 
price. In other words, if seaboard No, 2 is inferior to Kansas 
No. 2 under the Kansas grain-grades law, then it shows that the 
price for Kansas No. 2 is fixed in Liverpool by an inspection of 
the inferior No. 2 sent them from the seaboard. Thus, if a local 
dealer quotes Liverpool No. 2 as worth so much he adds the 
total cost of freight and insurance charges, deducts this from 
the Liverpool price and gives us the price of wheat for the in- 
terior States. 

Basing this, as I have said, on seaboard grades, which are 
lower than our grades, naturally the local dealer in good faith 
makes an offer to the farmer of a price less than the same 
grade of wheat would sell for if delivered direct to the pur- 
chaser in Liverpool. If this law is enacted, No. 2 wheat quoted 
in Liverpool will be just the same as No. 2 grade of wheat in 
Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, or, in fact, any State in the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the grain-grades bill is a practical and sig- 
nificant measure, and one that will meet the demands of a large 
proportion of our people engaged in the growth, milling, and 
transportation of grain. I believe this act will benefit the 
farmer, because he will get nearer the actual value of his corn, 
wheat, or whatever the grain may be he has to sell, the dealer 
will have a more uniform grade of grain and the consumer a 
more uniform quality. 

This bill having had the careful consideration of the sub- 
committee and the full committee, the approval of the House, 
and indorsed as it is by all the farmers’ organizations, and, in 
fact, nearly everyone who is directly or indirectly connected 
with the grain industry. I hope the Senate will take favorable 
action on this legislation so that we may dispose of another 
meritorious and valuable measure tending to the betterment 
and safeguard of one of our greatest industries in this country. 





Compensation for Injuries to Federal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY E. HULL, 


OF IOWA, 
Tx rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill. 
I believe in the principle involved, and I think it is a step in 
the right direction, It is time that the Government passed a 
law that will adequately compensate its employees who are 
injured and killed. If this bill passes, the Government will 
not be a leader, but a follower, in the principle involved. Al- 
ready in a large number of States workmen’s compens:tion 
laws are now in force, and when a man is injured while em- 
ployed by a private corporation or even an individual he knows 
just exactly what he is to receive for his injury. It is entirely 
different with the Government. The haphazard method of intro- 
ducing a special bill for every injured employee results in an un- 
equal distribution of justice. Some are paid much more than 


| their injuries should entitle them to, others who were injured 


through no fault of their own while in Government employ 
receive nothing. This condition is a detriment to the Goverl- 
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ment in securing capable employees. Men are not going to take 
the hazard knowing that if an injury occurs there is little 
chanee for them or their families to recover. Our conunit- 
tees in the House and the Senate are right now loaded down 


with claims filed by employees who have received injuries | 
and are ineapacitated for life by some accident while in the | 
employ of the Government. This bill will bring order out 
of ‘chaos. It will put the Government on the same status 


with its employees as are private employers. In a general way 


I think the schedule of remuneration for the different classes | 


of injuries are fair. As I understand it, they have been worked 
eut after’ due consideration has been given to similar laws 
relating to private manufactures. and are based largely upon 
similar scales of compensation. 


ter to readjust them. The point I am trying to make is 
that the principle involved in this bill is a just one. Providing 
for its injured employees is a responsibility that the Govern- 
ment has no right to shirk. It is a responsibility that Gov- 
ernments have placed on the private individuals. Why should 
the highest Gevernment in this land be exempt? 
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WON. JOHN W. ABERCROMBLE, 


OF ALABAMA, 

Ix rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations 
for naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Chairman, during the consid-ra- 
tion of the pending Army and Navy appropriation bills Mem- 
bers of Congress have spoken frequently and comprehensively 
on the twin subjects of patriotism and preparedness. Indeed, 
for many months those subjects have engrossed the attention 
of the entire country. Everywhere they have been and continue 
to be the chief topies of study and discussion. 

And interest in those subjects is not confined to our own 
shores. Wherever threughout the world the awful consequences 
ef the European war, the most destructive martial conflict of 
the ages, are felt or known this interest is manifest and active. 
Every newspaper we read, every gathering we attend, every 
person we meet is deeply concerned. 

THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

from time immemorial love of country hus been esteemed che 
chiefest of civie virtues, but until within a comparatively recent 
period the world’s conception of patriotism has been very lim- 
itel, very circumscribed. Even now the prevailing notion of 
duty to country reflects in large measure the ideals and customs 
of a remote and barbaric past. Except among the most en- 
lightened patriotism and warfzre are always closely associvted 
in meaning. When we think of a great patriot most of us think 
tlso and in the same connection of a great 
warrior, 

This old-time idea of patriotism grew out of the condition of 
universal strife which for so many centuries obtained among the 
nations. It held that a person’s patriotic duty was fulfilled by 
a willingness to fight for his country in time of war. Between 
wars he was at liberty, without detriment to his reputation as a 
patriot, to indulge in unethical practices in most of the relations 
of life. Even when their Governments were honeycombed with 
graft and reeking with corruption, the citizens of ancient 
and Rome idolized their heroes of war, by whom thei: 
ments were administered. 

In all ages and among all peoples this historic idea of patriot- 
ism has been stressed. It has been inculeated in home and 
school; it has been preached from pulpit and platform; it h 
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been promoted in journalism and literature; it has been em- | 


balmed in song and story. As a natural consequence, the ideal 
patriotism came ultimately to be regarded as, inseparably con- 
nected with warfare: the greatest glory, as invariably 
with the wholesale destruction of life and property. The world’s 
warriors have been the world’s heroes. To them have been ae- 
corded the highest places ef honor and power. 

THE ORIGIN OF MILIT 


associated 


ARIS M. 
Th this ancient conception of patriotixin modern Eur pean 
militarism had its origin 


ith. And militarisin exists in Ame rica 


If in the course of time it is | 
ascertained that these schedules are not fair, it is a minor mat- 
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the cessation of European hostilities. That it be taken is de- 
manded by reason and conscience, by patriotism and religion, 
Both selfishness and altruism demand it. If this step be not 
tuken, civilization and humanity may disappear in some world- 
enveloping cataclysm, of which there are those who fear that 
the pending Kuropean war is the precursor. 

UNIVERSAL WAR POSSIBLE, 

Indeed, the fear that the entire world may become involved 
in that war may not be founded in mere pessimism, for existing 
conditions, developing tendencies, and multiplying possibilities 
are such as to give alarm to the most optimistic. Already more 
than half of the inhabited area and more than 50 per cent of 
the population of the earth are involved directly. Indirectly 
and in varying degrees much larger portions of the earth’s sur- 
face and population are implicated. 

The combined population of the world is estimated to be 
approximately 1,600,000,000, while that of the countries at war 
is about 1,000,000,000, If our country and Mexico should resort 
to arms for the settlement of pending or developing differences, 
almost three-fourths of the earth’s area and population would 
be involved. War between the United States and Mexico would 
probably involve both Governments in the European conflict. 
In that event every country on earth might be swept irresistibly 
into that hell of destruction. 


A COURT OF NATIONS. 

It is apparent that there must be a change, a universally 
accepted change, in the methods employed for the settlement of 
international misunderstandings. The time has come when 
nations must cooperate in the establishment and maintenance 
of a judicial tribunal for the adjustment of differences which 
can not be settled by diplomacy, and diplomacy itself must 
be reorganized, reorganized upon a basis of publicity and equity. 
As individuals, cities, counties, and States submit their disputes 
to arbitration in courts of justice, none sitting as judges in their 
own cases, so must nations settle their disputes. The judicial 
decree must be substituted for the diplomatic ultimatum. 

Our own States voluntarily abandoned war as a method of 
settling their differences, and as a substitute established here at 
Washington a Supreme Court of States, where all of their dis- 
putes are settled by arbitration. I believe that the nations of 
earth should in a somewhat similar manner unite in the organi- 
zation of a supreme court of nations, where all of their mis- 
understandings would be settled by arbitration. [Applause.] 

SELF-DEFENSE A NECESSITY. 

Until the leading nations join in the establishment of such a 
world court, agreeing individually and collectively to abide by 
and enforce its decrees, each of the nations will be compelled in 
self-defense to make provision for its own protection, and until 
such international court for the settlement of differences arising 
between nations is firmly and permanently established it will 
be necessary for our Government to pursue a policy of adequate 
military preparedness for defensive purposes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. I prefer not to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just for a simple question? 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. I mean no discourtesy, but my time is 
so limited that I am compelled reluctantly to decline to yield. 
When I have finished, if granted suflicient time, I shall be 
pleased to answer such questions as may be propounded. 

Mr. Chairman, what constitutes a state of adequate military 
preparedness for defensive purposes is the question now under 
consideration. I am persuaded that by the passage of the pend- 
ing Army, Navy, and fortifications bills as recommended by the 
committees of the House we will meet the present needs of the 
country for such purposes, though prior to the outbreak of the 
European war and the development of the perplexing Mexican 
situation I confess that I found myself in agreement with many 
others in the opinion that with a continuance of the present 
quadrennial billion-dollar expenditure for Army and Navy 
equipment and maintenance we would satisfy the demands of 
reasonable preparedness, 

THE POWER TO DECLARE WAR, 


I have thought during the past year a great deal about war 
and its awful consequences, and I have come to the conclusion 
that rulers and their cabinets should not have the full power to 
declare war. Fortunately for us in this country our President 
and Cabinet can not declare war. Only Congress can do that. 
The fact remains, however, that in crises like those with which 
we have been and now are confronted our President and Cabi- 
net, if so disposed, could bring about such a situation as would 
compel Congress to declare war. I have no doubt that if Presi- 


dent Wilson desired to do so, he could within a few days, pos- | $4,000 of such salaries as now provided by law: Provided, That this 
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sibly within a few hours, develop such a condition as would in- 
volve our country in the European conflict or in war with Mex- 
ico. Let us thank God that he is not so disposed. [Applause.] 

The truth is, I have about come to the conclusion that not 
even Congresses. should possess the absolute power to declare 
war, except possibly in cases of actual and continued aggression 
resulting in a flagrant violation of sovereignty or in the destrue- 
tion of human lives. Who bears the burdens of war? Who 
sacrifices life in time of war? Who pays for war? The people. 
Why not therefore permit the people of a nation, as far as pos- 
sible, to say when that nation shall go to war? [Applause.] 
4nd when I say the people, I meau what I say—I méan women 
as well as men. I thank God that women are coming to be 
regarded as people. [Applause.] 

FAITH IN PRESIDENT WILSON. 

While it is not my purpose to make a partisan speech, I feel 
confident that, regardless of political affiliations, I will be par- 
doned for saying in this connection that our country is exceed- 
ingly fortunate in these critical times to have in the presi- 
dential chair a man like Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] I have 
never known a man more calm, more calculating, more cou-ra- 
geous, more determined, or more patriotic. He has filled, ani is 
filling, his high office with matchless statesmanship, and if there 
is any honorable way by which our country can be kept out of 
this world-threatening conflict, President Wilson will find and 
follow it. The country is safe in his keeping. [Applause.] 

MODERN CONCEPTION OF PATRIOTISM. 

The past century has been characterized by several world- 
wide movements, notably those looking toward universal edu- 
eation and universal democracy. While these movements are 
the natural fruits of the germs of aspiration and growth iin- 
planted in the human soul by Almighty God, they have been 
nurtured and accelerated by that other and greater movement, 
all-comprehensive in scope, which was inaugurated some 2,000 
years ago when the angels sang, “ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 

One of the most encouraging results of this spread of educa- 
tion and democracy is that which is manifesting itself in a 
changing and enlarging conception of patriotic duty. The world, 
the thinking world, notwithstanding the present awful carnage 
in Europe, is coming more and more to realize that people are 
under no greater obligation to die for their country in time of 
war than to live for it in time of peace; that real patriotism is 
not a virtue to be assumed when one’s country is struggling 
with a foreign foe, and to be discarded between wars when one’s 
country may be contending with internal enemies no less de- 
structive; that the most patriotic citizen is not the one whose 
devotion to country manifests itself only spasmodically in his 
country’s wars, but the one who so lives day by day as to render 
it unnecessary for his country to go to war; that the true 
patriot demands nothing for his own country which he is not 
willing to concede to humanity in general; that war between 
civilized nations is unnecessary, foolish, wicked, destructive, 
damnable; that he who serves fellow man best, best serves self, 
home, country, and God. [Applause.] 

This growing view of patriotic duty is coming none too soon, 
for there has never been a time when there was greater need 
for the application of high ethical principles to the solution of 
life’s problems, whether those problems relate to home, business, 
society, government, or religion; or whether they be local, State, 
National, or international. [Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 11, 1916. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I presented the following amend- 
ment to the House of Representatives on the 10th day of July, 
1916, when H. R. 16763 was up for consideration. 

I move to amend H. R. 16763 by adding a title to be numbered 
74, and to be inserted after line 3, on page 101, as follows: 

TITLE 7}. 

That for the period of the fiscal year of 1917 all Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Cabinet officers, and servants of the United States Govern- 
ment receiving salaries of more than $4,000 per year from the United 


States Government shall receive, first, the sum of $4,000; second, in 
addition thereto, they shall receive 90 per cent of the excess over 
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shall in no wise affect the salaries of-the President, Vice President, or 
Members of the Supreme Court or inferior courts of the Us ted States, 
nnd the amounts hereinbefore stated shall constitute all the salaries to be 
in any wise paid the persons herein designated! for the period stated. 

From the time when the first legislative organizations were 
established in the early colonies down through the Confedera- 
tion and under the Constitution legislation has taken a general 
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course. The legislative body, whether a committee or a house, | W 
|; Simply taxing the shell of the revenue nut, leaving the kernel 


in determining legislation would have the bill or resolution 
read at large and then by clerk or presiding officer. A reading 
would be had substantially in the following manner: Para- 
eraph would be read, when, at its close, there would be given 
opportunity for the proposal of amendment and debate. In that 
way the strong as well as the weak and the favorable as well as 
the unfavorable features would challenge attention. Moreover, 
ordinary defects not in themselves important or substantial, and 
yet proper to be considered, would receive attention, 

In this great bill, providing over $200,000,000 for taxes, this 


method was distinctly denied, both in the standing committee— | 


Ways and Means—and afterwards in the Committee of the 


Whole and in the House. So the American people will under- | 
stand that this burden is placed upon them, so far as the House | 


of Representatives is concerned, the constitutional body having 
jurisdiction to originate legislation of this character, without 
the well-settled form of procedure being observed. 

I wondered if those who made haste to lay these heavy bur- 


dens upon the people were willing to be treated themselves, they | 


having the power, as they treated others. 

In all the varying paragraphs of this legislation I sought some 
feature suggesting economy. I did not find it, and for that 
reason I prepared the foregoing amendment. 

The ancient saw that “a penny saved is twopence gained” 
seems to have found no place in the summary action of the 
authors of this measure. The foregoing amendment would fairly 
test first these hasty tax leviers as affecting themselves and 


demonstrating their patriotism, and also indicate their special | 


eare for their many partisan friends who draw munificent sal- 


aries from the Government. I hold that it would be a fit and | 


proper method of demonstrating the disinterestedness of the 
membership of this House. But the rule, which specially limited 
time for amendment and debate, prevented consideration of this 
amendment. It will be here of record, however, as a suggestion 
to be used should later opportunity here or elsewhere along the 
line of legislation be presented. 
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America in the interest of the foreigner. That seems to 2 
characteristic running through his legislation, \ 
favor to foreign belligerents and a burden upon our 

Already the great accessible nations announce their cor 
ability to produce in abundance their needed munitions, 


Already large munition plants in thi 


country are closing up 
while others are reducing their output. 


It appears as if we are 


entire to the thrifty stock h: tidlers and holders of munitions 
corporations Iam ready to have iis voted upon without re 


ther debate. 


The Revenue Bill. 
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BUN: Lb. G... DIESER, 


OF MISSOURT, 
Ix rue House ovr Represenratives, 

Vonday, July 10, 1916, 

On the bill (EH. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for othe 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the purpose of raising 

more money for a wasteful, extravagant, and ine ompetent Demo- 
cratie administration to spend. It is admitted even by the lem- 
ocrats that since the purse strings of the Government have been 
in the hands of the Democrats more money has been spent na 
much uselessly, than under any preceding administrations, 
This Congress has been the most extravagant of all, and this 
even before the question of increasing the Army and the Navy 
was considered. Back in December, 1914, we have leading 
Democrats of the House criticizing extravagance in appropria 
tion. No less a personage than the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi |Mr. Sisson] gave utterance to this proof then, 


He said: 


Principle has gone to the four winds of the earth, and we are writing 
ourselves down in the history of the country as being the most out 
rageously and most criminally extravagant Congress that ever sat on 
the American Continent. * * * I said that in a speech before, in 
the last session, and when I made that speech Members of the Demo 
cratic House came to me and asked me not to put it into the Re tD, 
because it would be used by the Republicans in their campaign ok, 


Let them use it. * * * You may use the statement ne 
because when Democrats get to be so violently extrav: 








aunt that if 

makes its own record look bad as compared to the very marked record 
of the Republicans, I must apologize to you Republicans for having eve1 

used the words “criminally extravagant” in ceriticizing the ippro- 
priations that you made, for if that expression criminally extravs 

| gant’ was proper to apply to you, my God! the English language has 
never found an adjective strong enough to apply to Democrat eXx- 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, it is proposed to raise $71,000,000 | 


by taxing war munitions. The period within which these are to 
be taxed is limited to the period following January 1, 1916. It 
is generally agreed that the period within which the United 
States munition makers have been most busy making munitions 
of war for foreign Governments was from August, 1914, up to 
early in 1916, more particularly in 1915. During that time the 
juropean belligerents who had been in the lowest state of pre- 
paredness drew heavily on the American product. This was 
while they were building and equipping their own munition 
plants, 

So the important period was rather in the caleidar year of 
1915 than in 1916. If the theory of taxing munitions can relate 
back to any extent, as it does in this bill, it should have been 
begun at least January 1, 1915. Because, beginning with 1916, 
and assuming that the head of our Government as well as those 
in charge of our military and naval affairs in consonance with 
their public speeches were undoubtedly arranging for a large 
purchase of American munition products. A relative decrease 
has occurred in the contracts made with foreign powers for 
supply of munitions. So that the effect of establishing January 
1, 1916, as the date upon which taxes should be levied on 
munitions would have the appearance and effect of encouraging 
the manufacture of munitions for foreign use and discouraging 
their manufacture for our own use when trouble begins to ap- 
pear. 


I am not opposed to a special tax upon munitions of war, but 


in this as in all other matters I do not beliove in penalizing | 





travagance, 


This bill has many things in it, some of which are there for 
the purpose of fooling the people and the Republican Member 
in this House. For instance, there is the pretective duty on 
dyestuffs, borrowed from the Republican principle of protection ; 


then there is the tariff commission, which only a short time ) 
the Democrats claimed to be useless, and kilied the one est:ib- 
lished when the Republicans were in power by failing to ay 

priate money for it; then there is the antidumping clause. This 
is anotier admission by the Democrats that the Republican 
policy of protection is the only one for this country. This »ro- 
vision, in effect, says that many of our industries would not b 
able without protection to withstand competition of foreign 
made goods, where cheap labor can be had, as opposed to cur 
high-wage scale. This is an admission that the Democratic 
Party realizes that when the war is over there will be an inva- 
sion of our markets by European manufacturers, and that there 


must be a law to prevent the dumping of these cheap-made goods 
in this country to be sold in competition with those manufactured 
with our high-price labor. Is there any better proof needed o 
the efficacy of the Republican doctrine—the protective tariff? 
This bill also provides for raising money by what is known a 
the inheritance or estate tax. For a long time this has been a 
source of revenue to the States. In some States it has heen 
used to further education and has gone to the State universi 


This is particularly so in my State. Now the Government must 


have that also. Then there is a provision tor increasing 
income-tax rates. This is a direct tax, of course. and puts the 
great burden of it upon a few sections of the country. This bill 
also proposes to reenact into law certain of those ob 
special taxes provided in the so-called emergency revenue w: r- 
tax act of October 22, 1914. This was the most inexeuss 5h 
act «7 them all—putting war taxes upon the people in times of 


peace, 
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fhese various matters are combined in this bill by the Demo- 
crats with the hope that it will get them support from the Re- 
blicans, so that the measure will not receive the criticism 


warrants in the coming campaign. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] well expressed my view 
2s to this when he said: 


Last Saturday the Speaker of this House made a very earnest plea, 
t ehalf of the bill, but for votes; not for votes on that side of 





no 


} 


the House, because he has them, but for votes on this side of the House ; 
not because he needs them, because this bill will pass, if necessary, 
without a single Republican vote cast for it. 

You have already enough votes, and it is a pertinent question to be 
asked now, Why the concern of the leader of the majority and the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of this House to get Republican votes on this 
measure’? It is not to pass the bill, but it is to estop argument against 
the direct-tax system in the days preceding November. And in order 
to win the votes on this side they have thrown out sops. The first 
is the tariff commission, that you opposed, and are now willing to 
wallow in the hope that we will vote for it. Our support of the 
tariff commission does not depend upon the action to-day. We will 
write it after March 4. The second sop is an antidumping clause, that 
you ridiculed in the discussion of the Underwood tariff bill, when we 
Republicans urged it upon you, and now you swallow it in the hope that 

ou will get votes from this side of the House, not to carry it; you have 
ihe votes to do that, but you want this side to surrender to your 

heme. We will write an antidumping clause that will be a revision 
of the Underwood tariff law, and write it in a protective measure. 
‘The dyestuf€ proposition is another effort of estoppel. You say it 
is protective, and my distinguished friend from North Carolina {Mr. 
Kircuin]| literally holds his nose, because it is hard to swallow. 
Why do you swallow it? To get Republican votes. Why? ‘To use as 
arguments against us when the discussion is on in the days between 
now and next November against your method of raising the tax totally 
by the direct method in opposition to and suppression of the protective- 
tariff system. 

I, for one, will not be led into this trap. I have favored a 
tariff commission in the past. I am in favor of one now, but 
not such a one as would be created by the present administra- 
tion. The members of the tariff commission appointed by the 
present Democratic President would not be one that would work 
to get the facts as to show the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, so as to change the present 
tariff law along the lines of the too well known policy of the 
Republican Party as to a protective tariff. The sudden change 
of heart of the Democratic Party with reference to the tariff 
board, the protective duty upon dyestuffs, and the antidump- 
ing clause does not warrant the belief, in view of their past 
record, that they are sincere. While in the words of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming— 

We welcome this tardy Democratic recognition of the virtue of 
Republican policies, but we decline to desert the altars of the true faith 
to participate in the acts and incantations of those who, though unable 
to longer entirely resist the penetrating power of truths they have long 
spurned and denied, still in the main adhere to their idols of free trade 
and their fetishes of burdensome direct taxation. 

Even as the ancient Israelites in the very shadow of the mountain 
of the law set up an altar to the te a of the golden calf, so Demo- 
erats in this day of their proclaimed enlightenment as to the wisdom 
of Republican ae les of protection still set up their altars to and 
worship their discredited idols of free trade and of direct and burden- 
some taxation upon the people and their industries. 5 

We still have in mind the ancient warning, long since crystallized 
into a proverb, “ Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.’ 


Yet we know this party of old. We know that it has been 
false to every pledge and promise. We recall their promises 
regarding the tariff law they enacted. 

The Democratic Party has made a failure with its Underwood 
tariff bill. The leader of their party, President Woodrow Wil- 
son, substantially admits same when he urges Congress to con- 
tinue the protective duty on sugar, put one on dyestuffs, enact 
an antidumping law, and the creation of a tariff commission. 
The time is not long until the Republican Party will be in control 
of the affairs of this Government, and I prefer to wait for that 
time when a real Republican protective tariff can be again put 
upon the statute books. The Democratic Party has demon- 
strated its inability to manage the affairs of this Government. 
It has waivered, changed its position many times, and, in fact, 
has completely reversed its position upon many important mat- 
ters. Its inconsistency has been the most potent thing since it 
has been in power. Even Members of this House have become 
so used to the changing of the mind of the President that even 
the most intense of the Democrat Members no longer pay any 
attention to the matter. They no longer preach that “ The prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party are eternal.” Most of them now 
quietly admit that the Democratic Party has no lasting prin- 
ciples, 

During this administration it has changed from everything it 
has heretofore claimed to stand fer. Its Baltimore platform 
has been torn completely to pieces by the President it nomi- 
nated at that convention. The country knows now that the 
Democratic Party stands for one thing only, and that is to get 
into office and to stay in office, regardless of what they are com- 
pelled to do in order te do so. The Democratic Party, in order 
to do this, is willing to accept the Republican doctrine of pro- 
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tection, the creation of a tariff commission, the putting of a 
duty on dyestuffs, and so forth. They ho longer consider con- 


| sistency a virtue. The following apparently now represents 


their thoughts: 


Tush; tush, my lassie! Such thoughts resigne, 
Comparisons are cruel; 

Fine pictures suit in frames as fine; 
Consistencie’s a jewell. : 

The Republican Party is in favor of a protective tariff. It 
believes now, and has since the party was organized, that a 
tax upon imports should be levied and collected at the custom- 
houses in this country to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. They have always believed that these taxes 
should be the difference between the cost of producing like 
goods here and those abroad that seek markets in this country. 
This policy has been tried out upon the statute books for many 
years, and it has always proven a success. Under its admin- 
istration we have always had all necessary money to support 
the Government and to maintain a large balance in the Treas- 
ury. When the Democratic Party came into power they 
changed this and enacted into law a revenue free-trade tariff. 
It failed in every respect, as claimed by its author, Mr. Unpber- 
woop, One day after his bill had become a law Mr. Unpsr- 
woop made the following statement: 

This bill will do four things: First, it will reduce the cost of living: 
second, it will not disturb the business of the country; third, it will 
increase our foreign trade; and fourth, it will collect revenues sufficient 
to meet the necessary expenses of the Government. 

We note now that everything claimed by Mr. Unprerwoop has 
failed. As soon as this law went into effect imports began to 
greatly increase. This law was in force about 10 months when 
the European war broke out, and during that period imports 
inereased over the previous time by $101,977,779. During the 
same period our exports decreased by more than $150,000,000. 
The European war caused all industries in Europe to practically 
shut down. We have had no competition from those sources 
since that time. We have therefore been able to keep all of 
our mills and factories busy and offer employment and labor 
in the munition plants, and so forth, to supply the armies in 
Europe with everything they need. We furnish them not only 
munitions of war, but we furnish them shoes and all other neces- 
sary clothing, foodstuffs, saddles, harness, horses, mules, and 
so forth. Had it not been for the European war, the Democratic 
free-trade tariff law would have ruined our industries and 
brought us to the greatest panic this country has ever witnessed. 
Our prosperity is due entirely to the European war. The Demo- 
cratic Party is claiming credit for it, but every intelligent man 
and woman in America knows that our prosperity is due to the 
war alone. They also know that our prosperity has been bought 
with many lives in Europe. They know that our prosperity in 
selling munitions of war, and.so forth, to Europe has directly 
caused hundreds of thousands of deaths and made many widows 
and orphans. Such prosperity I would not consider it an honor 
to brag about. The Democrate Party, however, in its eagerness 
to remain in office and to fool the people, are laying claims to this 
bloodstained and widow and orphan prosperity. My judgment is 
that there are not many people in this country who will be 
fooled by them in this regard when the elections in November 
come around. The Democratic Party knows that it is to-day a 
minority party, and that it is in control of the Government by 
accident. This bill is an effort by that party to divide with the 
Republicans its responsibilities. I hope that no Republicans in 
this House will be fooled by them and vote for this bill. 

This bill is, in effect, to increase direct taxes upon the people. 
as opposed to the protective-tariff policy of the Republican 
Party, which proposes to collect the taxes on imports from for- 
eigners. I do not have to vote for this bill to show that I am 
in favor of a tariff commission. I voted for that in the previous 
Congresses. I want a tariff commission that will work along 
the lines of the Republican policy of protection. I do not have 
to vote for this bill because I believe in a tax on munitions of 
war. I have stated many times I was in favor of such tax. 
I do not have to vote for this bill to let it be known that I am 
against what is known as a war-revenue and emergency tax that 
was enacted into law on October 22, 1914. I voted against that 
then, and I still think it was an outrage upon the American 
people. Since the Democratic Party has been in power it has 
continually and extravagantly spent the people’s money in many 
useless ways, and to make up for this extravagance they have 
levied special and direct taxes upon the people, until to-day the 
people are overburdened with these taxes. To-day they are 
paying taxes to the Government in many ways and without 
receiving ample returns for the expenditure. 

A direct tax is never an equitable tax. Some few people have 
to pay most all of it. It is never equitably distributed, and 
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especially is this so with reference to the present bill. Take, 
for instance, the income tax paid by corporations and individ- 
nals. We find that of the first Missouri (St. Louis) district 
for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1916, in income corporation 
tax was $1,031,501.65, and that in individual income tax it was 
$818,411.74, a total of $1,849,913.39. During that same period 
some of the States represented on this floor by a solid Democratic 
membership paid little in comparison. For instance, we find 
that during that same period Alabama and Mississippi com- 
bined paid only $279,665, as against $1,849,915.39 as paid by the 
first Missouri, or St. Louis, district. We also find that during 
the same period Arkansas paid $112,074, Georgia $367,291, 
Florida $108,664, and North Carolina $324,532, and so forth. 
During this same period the entire State of Missouri paid 
$2,789,605.28. During this same period the four States of Mis- 
souri, New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois paid a total income 
and corporation tax of $T1,868,586.28, while the other 45 States 
paid a total of $55,788,488. 
special taxes in any case. 

For instance, here are four States that pay more of the income 
and corporation tax than all of the other States of the Union 
combined, yet the representation of these four States in this 
House is very small in comparison with that of the other States 
combined. The result is that we are helpless, and are compelled 
to submit to these drastic and unjust taxes 
means to prevent it. 

Commenting upon this part of the bill, the great 
leader of this House [Mr. MANN] said: 

The present bill proposes to raise the additienal money asked for by 
putting all the burdens upon a few. It proposes that all the people 
shall enjoy the benefits of government and the preparation which is 
made but that the few shall bear all the burdens of taxation. We raise 
now a considerable sum of money by income taxes and a considerable 
sum by customs duties. If the present method is at all equitable, then 
in your increase of taxes the burdens should be distributed among the 
different ways now used in collecting money, and the large proportion 
of the additional revenue might well be exacted at the customhouses, 
equally distributing the burden and at the same time guaranteeing th: 
American industrial independence of the world. 


These figures show how unjust are 


special Without 


minority 


Those of us who are acquainted with the history of the Demo- 
eratie Party and of its administration in the affairs of this 
Government when it has been in power and out of power justify 
us in paying little heed to their manifestations of changing of 
heart and of their willingness to accept in part that which the 
Republican Party has been in favor of since its formation. J 
can not put any confidence in the Democratic Party, and I 
know their only object and purpose is to maintain office. This is 
so With reference to the tariff commission. Upon this proposi- 
tion we have not only the President changing his mind but 
Members of this House doing likewise. When the Republican 
arty Was in power in this House an effort was made to provide 
a tariff commission. A filibuster was carried on near the closing 
days of Congress and throughout Mareh 4, 1911, in order to 
prevent a bill passing to create such a commission. A ‘number 
of the leaders of the Democratic Party then and now of the 
House spoke against a tariff commission. Among them was the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], who was one of the 
great orators at the recent Democratic convention in St. Louis. 
Here is what Mr. HEFLIN said then: 

No wonder you demand a tariff board or tariff commission. The 
interests back of you have always demanded that power be placed in 
the smallest number of men pdssible, for it would be easier for them 
te influence a board of five members or a commission of five members 
than it would be to influence a House of Representatives of over 400 
men coming up from all sections of the country. They favor a tariff 
beard or a tariff commission, and, in my judgment, the American peo- 
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Another great Democrat, the gent! n from M 
Sisson], delivered himself at this ft us Ws 

I can net, as a Der at, subs 
lissior It is a meession to the Re 
admits that the doctrin I t 

Mr. Srtsson will now vote for at em 

Sut w hy mention sser. ot ts the De I 
show this change of frent? H not the Presid \ 
row Wilson, himself doing it? On this tariff « Liss 
sition we find him on January 26, \ to Mi. IN 
follows: 

My Dear Mr. K oO 
that in my letter of the 24th I had I 
them forth my reasons for han ! 
creating a tariff board r | l 
my mind since I last spoke on that 

How can the people trust a part 
does not Know one day what if wi sti 
Democratic leader, the President, has shown . 
opinions on the running ot the Government s ften t 
ought to be so foolish as to want to give that } } { 


of power, llere ire seme ot he te ti 


upon both sides of: 


The Garrison arniy plan; increasing the N: 
Mexico; military training; preparedness: initiative an ‘ 
dum: free trade: intervention in Mexico: Pann Cana 
woman suffrage; presidential primaries: |] ! 
contributions : economy in NKpenadifures > civil-sery 
free sugar: a single presidential termi: ne 
army; tax on automobiles, bank checks, and se fort] 
merchant vessels: Wall St ot Sper “ 
tarifi. 

On this anestion he has been ; prrerte Ctionist : ) 
mdvocate, and a free trader, and has also claimed it unee 


tional to levy a tax for the purpose of protecting our ind 


he has been against a tariff Commission, is now for if 1 so 
forth. The above are only some of the important questi 
the President has been on both sides of, He has been f ad 
against all of them. ‘Phere are inany others that could he 
tioned, put these are suflicient to demonstrate his incon: 
and to furnish real and fundamental proof why the Dem 
Party and Woodrow Wilson are not qualified re 
managing the affairs of this great Republic. We must |} 
real friends ot the Americnn people it the hence o our 
when the European war is over and our temporary | 
ends, as it will then. 

All this will vanish when the war is ove inless 
Republican Party back in power and reenae | Is } 
Democrats have repealed. Let no one be fooled abou 


natter. The present Democrat dministration 

heaven and earth to stay in power It is doing every { 
ean to mislead and fool the people This is o - ty Ni 

and all other important matters. The policy of the ae 

tion as regards Mexico has been and is to-day 

intended for the best interest of the people of th: 

our own people The policy is based 


desire and effort to deceive the peop j ( bye 
President of the United States is doing great thir 
keeping his country out of war. Our conduct of : 
regard to Mexico has been most disgraceful to our peoy 

} our Government. This policy and this method il o ¢ 
after the election with the hope that. it il} erst ‘ 
American electorate to vote for the retention in pows 
present administration. IT am glad to state, | c 


ple will never submit to a tariff board or tariff commission, which is | 


one and the same thing, the insurgents favoring one and the 
patters favoring the other. 

Now, Mr. Herrin will vote for a tariff board. 

Here is what the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. Currop!, one 
of the loudest-voiced Democrats, had to say: 

I am opposed to this bill and every provision in it, because it violates 
a well established and venerated principle in the doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Sir, if I voted for this bill I should consider it my imperative duty 
to go back to the legisiature of that State, now in session, and petition 
it to rescind the action taken by it just two weeks ago. when it elected 
the Hon. Joux W. Kern United States Senator, and in lieu thereof elect 
his opponent, the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge. 

Now, Mr. Cuttor will vote for a tariff board. 

Here is what the distinguished leader of the Democratic 
Party in this House, Mr. Krrew1n, said during a speech being 
delivered at that time against the tariff commission by the pres- 
ent Governor General of the Philippine Islands, Mr. Harrison: 


stand- 


Have you ever known a Democratic district convention, a Democratic | 


State convention, or a Democratic national convention that ever de- 
ciared in favor of a tariff board or tariff commission of any kind? 


Mr. Hanrrisox. Not only that. but I believe it is absolutely opposed | 


to all Democratic tariff principles. 
Now, Mr. Kircuin asks me to vote for a tariff board. 


American people are well informed upon the Me 


They aiso are so informed as to our 


ak { 
neutral policy as regards European affairs Po-day t | 7 
States Government has no friend in foreign po 
we are despised and disliked is due entirely to 
our foreign affairs have been handled. The A 
are disgusted with both the way our foreign d don 
fairs have been handled. We wal n American ach 
for the American people. In these trying times we wa 
to handle the affairs of our Government who | 
loyal and true to the United States first, last aoall 
The American people want those ft] 
want the Republican Party put back power. Tl 
history of our country and who made ‘ Tr] 
what masters builded the Republican Part ; wi 
party accomplished for humanity at the Nation ‘| 
willing to again place this great responsibility thy te 


that weak, wavering, and office-seeking party—the Demo 
The Republican Party 
to rid it of the 
i its affairs by the ° 


how stands te ther for the count ned 
extravagant and incompetent administ t 
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Fourth of July Oration of Hon. S. D. Fess, of Ohio, at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tae Houser or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 11, 1916. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the ConcresstonaLt Recorp the oration of Hon. S. D. 
"ess at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 1916. 

‘The oration is as follows: 





“Mr, Chairman and fellow citizens, I know of no more im- 
pressive scene than to witness these thousands of our citizens 
doing honor to this day, in this place, the city of Philadelphia. 
Our city of brotherly love, for we all have a claim upon her, 
iis & possession of the Nation, has the unique honor of being 
the birthplace not only of the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but also that other equally important document, the 
Constitution of the United States. The first was an announce- 
inent of fundamental governmental principles; the second was 
wt performance in a practical application of those principles in 
the science and art of civil government. Hither one would have 
been sufficient to immortalize any city, but when we note that 
both belong to the same city, then the title ‘our city’ is easily 
interpreted. 

“ T desire to commend the practice you have inaugurated. One 
hundred and forty years ago, as related by Daniel Webster in 
his famous speech in 1826, on the oceasion of the death of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, John Adams declared that 
future generations would celebrate this event of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence by bonfires and illuminations. 
That prophecy has been and is being fulfilled in every por- 
tion of the Nation. While no one would refuse to make 
it a joyous day, there is a well-defined determination on the 
part of our people to compel what is well termed a safe and 
sane Fourth of July. I wish to commend that feature so promi- 
nent here, not only, on Independence Square but throughout 
the city as well as country. 

“The reading of the document to which we have just listened 
is splendid. Too many of our citizens of to-day would never 
know what is in it unless it was so read. I say it with some 
degree of humiliation. It is easily the greatest document of 
human liberty ever penned in ancient or modern history, and 
ought to be posted on the very doorposts of all seeking a 
democratic form where the right to govern comes from the 
consent of the governed. 

“It would be well for me to emphasize one feature which is 
almost entirely overlooked, but which is plainly written in the 
document, The Declaration of Independence is an indictment 
coiuposed of at least 28 counts, every one of which, save one, 
begins with the personal pronoun ‘he.’ It declares ‘he’ did so- 
nnd-so; ‘he’ refused to do so-and-so, etc. My fellow citizens, it 
will not be out of order to here remind you that this document, 
world-wide in significance, is not an indictment of a people but 
of the head of a Government. The personal pronoun singles out 
George III, then as now known to be a narrow-minded, thick- 
headed ruler, temperamentally as well as mentally and morally 
incapacitated to think in the terms of the rights of the Colonies. 
The English people as well as Government have generally agreed 
to mention the American Revolution, and especially George III, 
just as infrequently as the exigencies of history will permit. 

“This instrument was wonderfully significant 140 years ago, 
when first announced. It is no less.so to-day. It deals in funda- 
mentals. All men are created equal. That does not mean the 
sine height or the same weight. It does not mean equal mental 
ability or moral equipment or physical skill. It means equal 
rights under the law; equal in eppertunity to make the most out 
of our talent of mind, of heart, and of hand. It means no dis- 
crimination as between man and man. I might as well say 
here and now that this right extends to woman, a fact rapidly 
gaining recognition. 

“ The real spirit of this great principle is antagonistic to many 
demagogic tendencies in modern legislation, as all of yeu must 
have observed, where we are asked to enact laws which will 
declare an act if done by one man or one corporation is a crime, 
but if done by another man or another association is exempt 
from such terminology. 

“My friends, I am persuaded that the reading of this famous 
document should be required in our modern halls of legislation. 
Its lessons of wisdom should be conned by those of us who essay 
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to write our laws. We must not forget that the men who 
insist upon laws discriminating in their favor may see the day 
when laws will be demanded discriminating against them. This 
is a blade that cuts both ways. If we ever open the gates to 
such dangerous dogmas that under our law we can legislate for 
one class as against another, the controlling dictum which we 
have ever hoped to maintain that all men are equal under the 
law has passed and no man can say what its end will be. 

“This instrument declares the purpose of all government to 
secure to the people certain inalienable rights, and it specifies 
three—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“T am here reminded of a story of the teacher's effort to 
impress upon Charlie the three items in the Declaration of 
Independence. After many failures she resorted to a device. 
One morning she said, ‘Charlie, here are three buttons, the 
red stands fer life, the blue for liberty, and the black button 
for pursuit of happiness. To-morrow I shal! call on you to 
recite.’ On the morrow she called on Charlie. ‘How many 
rights does the Declaration of Independence demand? ‘ Three,’ 
piped out Charlie. ‘What are they?’ inquired the teacher. 
They were gone again, as usual, and Charlie hung his head. 
‘Well, where are your buttons?’ demanded the teacher. In 
the boy’s frustration to find them he replied, ‘ Here is life and 
here is liberty, but the pursuit of happiness mother sewed 
upon my trousers.’ 

“TIT am warranted in relating this story, for it is a Phila- 
delphia story. I read it in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“But, my fellow citizens, net in levity, I mean to say that 
these fundamentals are just as much, if not more, to be de- 
manded to-day than they were 140 years ago. 

“This year of 1916 we must restate the principle. Govern- 
ment is a means to secure specified ends. It is instituted to 
secure rights among which is life. Life in the city, life in 
the country, life throughout the Nation, life in Mexico, life 
upon the high seas; in fact, life wherever that flag, the symbol 
of dignity, of honor and of power, is unfurled. 

“ Government is instituted to secure liberty; not the liberty 
of the jungle that knows neither order nor society; not the 
liberty of the bandit whose blood-stained dagger defies all law ; 
not the liberty of the armed submarine which refuses to dis- 
criminate between the armed war vessel and the defenseless 
merchant ship, nor the liberty of the haughty prize court that 
recognizes no commercial rights of neutrals upon the high seas. 
The Declaration of Independence sharply distinguishes liberty 
from license. It is the liberty to pursue legitimate processes 
to make the largest use of one’s talents. It is the liberty of 
opportunity in the rivalry of life’s activities. It is the liberty 
that prevents class, that spells order, that insures the right to live 
the largest and fullest life. Such liberty as here defined will 
never extend beyond the right of others. No man has the legal 
liberty to interfere with another's right. Such is not liberty, 
but quite the opposite. 

“In these days of so much legislation we often hear the utterly 
vicious demagogic statement that the time of opportunity for 
the individual to pursue his legitimate happiness is gone. In- 
dividual initiative and respensibility are giving way to collec- 
tive bargaining. In my mind the most serious tendency, 
noticeable in America, is this note of exeusing the individual 
for failure and fixing the blame upen the community or govern- 
ment, which is strikingly un-American as well as unpatriotic. 
It frequently breaks out in the halls of legislation and states 
the form of suggested law where attempts are made to restrict 
achievement of individuals, upon the basis that it is directly 
connected with the failure of others. If you succeed and I do 
not, although we have the same opportunity, it is not my fault but 
yours. Suchagitation creates the impression that ills of life are due 
to laws of legislation or else the lack of them. Efforts are made 
by would-be leaders to make men succeed by law. The vicious- 
ness of such efforts lies in the general attitude of mind such doc- 
trine creates, which generally displays itself in charges agains! 
the Government. We are already in the stage where many never 
think of the Government save as a debtor—an institution where 
something is to be gotten rather than to be given. I desire here 
and now to say to this assembled multitude that this Govern- 
ment, under the freedom and possibilities of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, reveals 
to-day the greatest opportunity for the individual who is will- 
ing to use his brain, his heart, and his hand in real achievement 
for himself and humanity. Those who constantly complain of 
it should think of a country without government, such as Mex- 
ico. There never was a time in the past when such success could 
be achieved by the youth who is willing to pay the price of de- 
vation to duty, of industry, of reasonable frugality, and of ap- 
plication to the task at hand as to-day. These practices pur- 
sued by any youth in any city or county in the land will insure 
good results. 
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‘But the youth who is taught that he can safely substitute in- | When it is er 
dolence for industry, the habits of the sy ndthrift for those of | be demanded by 
frugality, will be disappointed and will soon be attacking so | ordered 
ciety and the Government. His failure will be laid at the door | “There is not the slighvest thoug Me 
of the Government that did not protect him from himself. The to pay an indemnity. That is simply impos 
vouth that insists upon spending each week a little more than | is gone: no eapital ean be attracted in ‘ 
he makes will not only soon be without income, but will be a | three years These countries will st lik 
pauper—a public charge in time. The youth who allows the idle | of an indemnity in mx ney, coaling stations - Nol . 
rich or even the well to do to fix his standard of expenditure | tory, or both. In that ease what will be our i ‘ ‘ 
and insists upon indulgences that forbid the regulation of the | ready to abantion the Monroe 4d ' Ww ‘ 
® ; outgo by the size of the income will see but one end. On the | these countries their rights Mi 
; other hand, he who will lay by but a mere pittance each day or “Tf we maintain the Mon 
each week will end a well-to-do man, capable of looking the en- | not say to these countries, * Yi nut \lex 
tire world in the face, if for no other cause than the self-respect | assure them we will pro ' ! ‘ 
that comes from a success achieved by simple prudence. | neither protected their interesis 
“ Need I enumerate examples? Philadelphia is full of them. What representation are we ready to m 
They tell the commonest story in American life to-day. LEvery- | “My fellow citizens. speaking as an indivis 
where can be found examples. The country abounds in both | my opinion that we will not abandon the M 
classes. The triumphs of our National life are but a detailed | Neither do I think we will take the position 
statement of the one class, while much of the failure among us | tries that we will not allow them to go into M 
can be as definitely pointed out and is as distinctively well | care of their property, unless we agree to prote 
known, both in cause and effect. My message to the youth of | I do not believe that we wiil say they had 
the land is, ‘Take your work, stand by it, suecess will be | some seem to think. and must therefore 
yours.’ | adventitious venture that shoul 
“But, my fellow citizens, upon this day you expect me to say | Then what will be our position’ 
a word about the theme that absorbs all our minds. When I} “This, in my judgment, is ft! eal | 
: left my Ohio home yesterday I saw the troops detrain for a/ this Nation will be called upon te solve | 
, short march for rest. It was an inspiring sight. They had the | the Monroe doctrine is to hav hi 
air of the Nation’s defenders. They were Pennsylvania boys | present conditions. It was with that conviction that | 
on their way to the border. It was an inspiring suggestion of | the splendid represeniation of your city to 
2 what this Nation may be willing to pay for the honor and dig- | defense 
- nity of our country. When our troops we kills any wer 
& “The present situation is serious. When the Carrizal attack | oners, I said to Mr. Krreniy, the Democrat loor | \Ir 
& was made upon our boys who wore the uniform, and it was | Krrenmiy, I expected when [ learned of what had takea t 
a learned many were killed and others taken prisoners, the | Carrizal to hear the administrati ‘ to Carrat I 
country was stirred to its depths, which found expression in | those prisone: tS hours or | art { 
every circle of the Nation. Our patience has been tried for | will be sent to get them.” That uld it 
more than three years. Destruction of American lives and }onee.” To which Mr. Kirentn replied, *Can 5 ! ( that? 
property as well as the destruction of property of England, | When we send such an ordet t | 
France, and Germany in Mexico has caused deep concern in | make good. We did not hive the A to 
this country. The latter because it involves the Monroe doe- This means that our troops will tinu mol 
trine, which will be severely tested. The frequent incursions | border. We all hope they may ot be eompelled 
niong the border, the stray shots from the Mexican side con- | War must be the very last resort. However, we are now in a 
stantly endangering American life on our side, called loudly | state of war, only we have not so named if. Whil ll stund 
for action. Finally the crossing over in Columbus, N. Mex., by | by the efforts to prevent war, yet I have no ta 
3 an armed band led by Villa, and the murder of our own citi- | attack upon our soldiers by Carranzist: ill our t ps 
¥ zens, some of them serving the colors, thrilled this country | landed at Vera Cruz, not to compel a salute, not to capt 
from ocean to ocean, as did the sinking of the Maine in the | bandit, but to move in force to Mexico City h the d 
afternoon of February 15, 1898, when 266 of our brave boys further banditti crimes will mean an A can 
went down into the muddy waters of Habana Bay. | over the country to be continued 1 | such time a 
“The President sent a punitive expedition to capture the ban- | ment of this country we ean withdraw th honoi 
dits, with the permission of the de facto government and upen and safety of life and property t concerned, 
the representation that it was friendly to Mexico. This ex- “This is the real meaning of the Declaration of Inde 
ie pedition is now in Mexico. The bamlits are still at large, but | -<lay. We ask nothing of any people that we ( t hy 
i¢ our soldiers have been ordered by Carranza not to move in any | willing to grant te them. But patience too long cont 
a direction except the north. This order was plainly an offense | produce a spirit of defianee that will not only lead to ins 
st to the Nation, which expected cooperation from Carranza. The | but to national dishonor. If war is to be averted it will be d 
: clash at Carrizal came and many of our boys were killed and | not by vacillation, but by a clear understanding that this » 
re others captured and imprisoned. will not tolerate further crimes upon American soil. If Me 
aa “Whether it was wise or not to send the expedition I am not | can not prevent them, a stronger hand may he compelled to tale 
os saying. However, I rather think if the President had said | hold of the helm.” 
si * $100,000 for Villa, dead or alive, we would not have waited —_——————__-—. 
& long, and we weuld not have depended upon American sol- The Revenue Bill. 
ss diers. The bandit would have been delivered and American 
et lives would not have been sacrificed. Some might think this 
Fa on the part of a great Nation would not have been dignified. 


SXTENSLON ©O REMARKS * 
But Villa proved himself a murderer, and on American soil, EXT! LARK 


and the world would have justified treating him as any other 
murderer. It was but ene more added to the frightful list at- 
tached to his career, which is not yet ended. 

“ But, my fellow citizens, we took another course. Our troops 
Be crossed the border. We are now in Mexico, whether wisely or 
& not: we can not come out under tire, nor by the orders of a 
totally irresponsible head, even though we had recognized him 
aS responsible. We should come out when our mission is com- 





HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Ix roe Housr or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, July 10, 191 
plete, and then upon our option, not Carranza’s. We must be | 
the judge as to further movementé. Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill, enormou to in 

But, ladies and gentlemen, this is not the only serious phase | taxation, is excused as a result of the effort to prepare 

of this Mexican trouble. There is an international angle quite | country for war. This is a sham apology. Had not the Demo- 
acute. The European property owners in Mexico went into | cratic Party inexcusably reduced approp io prepared- 
that country as Americans did, by invitation. They were wel- | ness at the beginning of their administratior { e approval 
comed, as capital for development was the chief need of the | of President Wilson, and vastly iner l ex] litures for other 
eountry. This capital and development, so rapidly growing | and often unnecessary purposes, while gr reducing the 
under President Diaz, have been mostly destroyed. The war | revenue from imports, this legislation wou! ( 
in Europe will close some time, we sincerely pray it will be | This is assuming that the Government had 


soon. | administered, which is far from tl 
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Mexico offers a fair illustration. Bonds are to be issued for 
$125,000,000 to meet the extraordinary expenses incurred be- 
cause of the trouble with that country. That $125,000,000 is in 
addition to the $400,000,000 of taxation imposed by the pending 
measure. Had President Wilson done his duty in regard to 
Mexico from the start and defended American lives and prop- 
erty, there would be no trouble there now. But he did nothing 
of the kind. He employed secret agents, often incompetent per- 
sons, to do the work of the regularly appointed officials; and, 
guided by these agents, he ordered Americans to leave Mexico, 
sacrifice their property there, amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars in value, and in many cases to become dependent on 
charity. This was done, he said, to avoid war. But he sent 
soldiers and sailors to take Vera Cruz, which was accomplished 
by a sacrifice of American lives and at a cost of millions of dol- 
lars—for what purpose? To compel Mexico to salute the Ameri- 
can flag, which had been insulted. 

The flag was not saluted, the American forces were withdrawn, 
and nothing tangible was accomplished. Villa, the bandit, was 
furnished with arms and ammunition and encouraged in every 
way, and then abandoned, and, as a result, there came his bandit 
invasion of towns on the American side of the boundary line. 
Carranza was treated in much the same way. We sent an army 
to capture Villa, and after a large expenditure and another 
sacrifice in American lives we have accomplished nothing. We 
fre now assembling an army on the border and, according to 
estimates, this will cost $125,000,000, to be met by a bond issue, 
and what will be the result? More notes concerning negotia- 
tions, with little prospect of anything else. American investors 
in Mexico have suffered enormous losses ; hundreds of American 
lives have been lost needlessly ; foreign property and lives have 
gone in the same way through relying on the United States for 
protection; friendliness to the United States has vanished and 
hatred has taken its place, while the chaotic condition of Mexico 
increases rather than diminishes. The Democratic policy of so- 
called “watchful waiting” has been a shameful failure in 
Mexico and everywhere else where tried. But in the case of the 
Httle Reublic of Santo Domingo or that of Haiti that policy has 
not been followed and the beneficial results are apparent. 

TAXATION THE RESULT OF INCOMPETENCY. 

The Democratic Party is floundering in a maze of indecision, 
ignorance, and extravagance, and this bill to impose $400,000,000 
of taxes, with the $125,000,000 bond issue to come, is what the 
Nation must pay as a small part of the cost of an incompetent 
Government. We had a like experience under the last Cleve- 
land administration. Part of the $400,000,000 tax bill is made 
wp of some tax items already imposed, but they were inexcusable. 
Many of us favor an income tax when such a tax is necessary, 
but we do not believe in relieving foreigners from paying duties 
on their goods sold in this country, in order to collect the amount 
from home producers. But this is what has been done under the 
Underwood tariff law. And President Wilson said not long ago 
that his belief in the wisdom of that law had not changed in the 
least, while the Democratic Party, in its recent national conven- 
tion, warmly approved that law, which means if the Democrats 
are continued in power, we will have four years more of such 
distress as we experienced in the 10 months after the bill became 
a law and before the European war that caused such a demand 
for American products and brought relief. It is unnecessary to 
tell of the decrease in exports, the enormous increase in imports, 
the 3,000,000 workmen thrown out of employment, the vanishing 
surplus the Republicans left in the Treasury, and the distress 
that prevailed generally as a result of that legislation. 

WAR A RELIEF TO THE DEMOCRATS, 


The way brought relief, through the wholesale slaughter of 
human lives in Europe. In the same way the Crimean War, the 
discovery of gold in California, and other events helped out, dur- 
ing the period the free-trade Walker law was in force before 
the Civil War; but when those things failed to help further, dire 
distress followed—Vresident Buchanan, a free trader, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, declaring that the situation was the worst in 
the history of the Nation. In 1896, under the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, there was a similar situation, and a worse one will 
follow as soon as the European war ends, if the Underwood law 
remains in the statutes. Already the allied powers in Europe, 
with the aid of Japan, are beginning to supply their needs for 
war munitions and have canceled a number of American orders, 
with a result of closing several munitions factories. There have 
been large profits and large outlays, but this appears to be an 
inopportune time to impose special taxes on this industry, with 
an expectation of raising $71,000,000. The attempt to raise 
$227,000,000 from the income tax makes it almost confiseatory. 
The tax on inheritances is a serious interference with the taxes 
Imposed for like purposes by 42 States, 


A SECTIONAL MEASTRE. 

Now, why are these particular methods of taxation followed 
instead of imposing duties ou products competing with similar 
products in the United States? The answer is self-evident 
nearly all of these taxes fall almost exclusively on the in- 
habitants of Northern States. The 12 Southern States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ali- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Texas, with 27 per cent of the population of the country, paid 
only 6.4 per cent of the income tax last year and they paid only 
10.9 per cent of the corporation tax. New York State alone paid 
more than twice as much as the entire South. That is why the 
Democrats increase the income tax. The 12 Southern States 
have a majority of the Democratic caucus. All business is done 
by that party in caucuses; thus the South dictates all legisia- 
tion. Then, too, the most important committees, with one ex- 
ception, are in the hands of southern men, many of whom are 
from rural districts, without any wide business experience or 
knowledge. 

DEMOCRATS IMPOSE ALLEGED PROTECTIVE RATES. 

Much has been said of the need of protective duties on coal- 
tar dyes. When the war began we produced 3,300 short tons 
annually of coal-tar colors and imported 25,700 short tons, val- 
ued at some $12,000,000. We made or assembled semimanu- 
factured products. Seventy-five per cent of the imported dyes 
came from Germany. All cotton, silk, wool, paint, and wall- 
paper manufacturers must have these colors, while many other 
industries require them. These dye plants are valuable for 
manufacturing war munitions, That is why Germany has been 
so independent in the European war, for, not producing dyes to 
any extent, the other powers could not manufacture sufficient 
munitions until after expending much time and money. It is 
doubly important for the United States to produce all of its own 
dyes. The Democratic Party has admitted the value of pro- 
tective rates by imposing, in this revenue measure, from 40 to 55 
per cent duties in the case of coal-tar dyes. 

They have made rates one-third less than the General Chem- 
ical Society requested levied, and have added a clause to the 
effect that if a substantial quantity of the dyestuffs is not pro- 
duced within five years, a gradual reduction in duties shall take 
place until they have been all removed. This clause, with the 
insufficient rates and the fierce competition that may be ex- 
pected from Germany will retard development of our dye indus- 
try. The Democrats will then assert the correctness of their 
original free-trade view of this case. Their free-trade views 
are admittedly wrong in this dye matter. But it is only one case 
of many where they have changed their views because of the 
admitted failure of their experimental legislation. 

A DEMOCRATIC TARIFF COMMISSION FOR DELAY, 

The creation of a tariff commission by incorporating a pro- 
vision for one in the pending bill is another experimental case. 
The Democratic national convention of 1912 opposed such a 
commission, and the Democrats repudiated the efficient bipar- 
tisan commission in existénce when they came into power and 
paid no attention to the facts the commission reported in refer- 
ence to costs of production and other essentials of trade and 
manufacture. A year ago the President rather gloated over 
having obtained such powers for the trade commission without, 
as he alleged, the knowledge of the Republicans in Congress. 
That was not true, but it demonstrates his cunning partisan 
bent. Now he wants a tariff commission, and the Democrats 
provide for one to be appointed by him. The object is—as 
Representative Herrin has admitted in a speech on the subject— 
the postponement of tariff revision. The Republicans, if they 
carry the coming elections, as I believe they will by an enormous 
majority, will not delay tariff revision because of any bipartisan 
board the President may appoint. Practically all of his com- 
missions have been made up without recognition of the Repub- 
lican Party, even when the law required such appointments and 
when a sense of ordinary justice and fairness would dictate that 
Republicans be given representation. His predecessors followed 
a different course. 

THE DUMPING CLATSE, 


Another sugar coating for this $400,000,000 tax bill is the 
dumping clause. When goods are imported intentionally at 
prices less than their value er wholesale price at home at the 
time of exportation, punishment is to be inflicted. It is not 
-asy to prove “intent” in such a case, while, at the same time, 
prices at home may be made intentionally low for the purpose 
of evading this provision of the measure. Take dyes, for in- 
stance. Germany consumes a small percentage only of her pro- 
duction. She could sacrifice profit on that percentage to kill! 
the industry in the United States. However, while remembering 
the foregoing, it is well to consider that something of an achieve- 
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ment has been brought about by having the Democ lasses of a 
so quickly and admit the advantage of a tariff commission to | made up 52 per cent « ll ex } 
eather facts for future use and reference, and to have ther nelnde all war exports EX] 
advocate as a party measure a dumping clause as one of the | were 8153,660,000 less ) o = 
provisions of their administration revenue bill. Chairmar in the previous one This demons tes 
KiTcHIN admitted that until two months ago the Democrats | war has done for ow 
were opposed to a tariff commission. Their enormous losses in | so far as 
the last congressional election probably helped to bring about | wh ‘ 
a conviction that all was not well with their policies as regards 
the thinking people of the country. WI D 
0 CHANGE IN TARIFF RATES IN GENERAL—FOR BRITISH FREE TRADE rais 
It is the evident intention to make no material chang i th nitrate | 
i Underwood-law rates, which will leave our markets open to the | has ‘ ! 
world, while European and other countries have been increasil for ar 
their tariff rates, and in many cases prohibiting imports places for I 
cether. The Democrats want the British free-trade systel a work that belongs x 
They admit as much. In the pending measure they “* point with | trol projects for the So S50.000.0 
pride ” to the fact that the United Kingdom obtains 58 per cent | of the rivers and harbh 
of her taxes from incomes and inheritances, and constantly | $216.000,000 M 
hold up that country as an illustration of how to impose taxes. | VOU,000 is w ted to} hips to 
\ British royal commission which not very long ago made eantil ip trad wethis q 
investigation into the causes of pauperism in that country re- | attempted. The Preside ‘ 
ported that it was impossible to aseertain the exact facts, but eress has © beac SAP he shim 
that there were over twice as Many paupers as the British Govy- | it was defeated at 1 last sess 1 
ernment reports show. These reports give the number of pau- | force it through, hn here is serious 0] 
pers in poorhouses on a certain day only, taking no account of | such inexcusable ¢ Wit 
those there on other days and those maintained at home, and ae ' 
so forth. But the Government report shows 1 pauper to every A report published by Secretary R 
{5 of the population, as compared with 1 to every 1,081 of popu-| years no country of importance other than the | 
lation in the United States. Then, too, a very large percentage | has required that ships flying the national f 
of the British pepulation is on the threshold of pauperism all | domestic construction, although practi: ally 
; of the time. The system that leads to that condition the Demo- 


made this requirement in the case 


erats want to copy for the United States. Over 5,000,000 acres 





: t ’ tal subventions.” It is related that all practically | 
e of land in England have ceased to be cultivated since free trade | yentions. Germany gives lower railroad rates—she c 
“e was adopted as governmental policy there. Many industries | per cent of her railroads and her favoritism has enabled 
i have ceased to exist. The dye and other industries in which | man manufacturers to sell their products at lower pi 
: England was in the lead are now located in other countries, on | tries reached by German steamship lines and tl! 
5 which England has been dependent. That is the condition the | German trade. France also does the sam 
Democrats want to put into being in the United States. They | extent. Countries pay bounties on construction and 
will never sueceed in that shameful effort. |; home building. Austria granted loans to shipov 
FINANCIAL EXTRAVAGANCES AND BLUNDERS rates of interest, o1 ithout interest. Britail I 
This Democratic administration has made a woeful failure | $15,000,000 to the Cunard Line at 2 per cent, lower 1 
in the administration of the Government business. It has used | interest than the company could have secured it elsew! 
$12,000,000 obtained by the sale of two battleships, $5,855,780 | and for much less than the Government paid, and 
by postal savings deposits, and $29,325,934 of the money depos- | the line a subsidy. Postal subvention antedates the 
ited to retire bank notes, which have not been retired. It used | Subsidy system and is in more general use throughou 
§ up nearly $150,000,000 that the Republicans left in the general | than the latter system. Great Britain began 
zs fund. It had an advantage in the fiscal year of 1914 of $36,- | 1858. The purpose has been to encourage the maint 
HS 859,000 excess duties from the -ayne law, aside from the sugar | fast mail service on regular routes and schedul S, and te 
¢ duty. Then in 1915-16 it had $135,569,126 from stamp and | the domestic shipbuilding industry by limiting payme 
s excise taxes, $157,842,529 from sugar duties repudiated by the | domestic-built ships. With two important exception 
< party in its platform of 1912 and now reenacted in violation of | cial aid extended to shipping by Great Britain has been 
Ss promises, and gathered $275,000,000 from corporation, internal- | form of postal and admiralty subventions rance pa 
x revenue, and income taxes, and yet the national debt has been | bounties or subsidie Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spai 
increased over $32,000,000. What a record! Japan do likewise. 
gz ' ' ; And yet, without any such Gove nent aid, and tl 
IMPORTS VASTLY INCREASED—HIGHER PRICES . . 
; ment ol wages two or more times as grea aud wundee 
Over $563,664 in value of cotton goods were imported in a | regulating feod. hours of labor. and so ferth, Americ 
single week recently. In the same week $491,191 of cotton | owners are expected to compete with foreign owne 
laces and embroideries were imported, as compared with $336,- | are even compelled by the Democratic Party to pa 
774 in the corresponding week last year. The Democrats de- | the Panama Canal while foreign Governments reimburs« 
liberately misrepresent the facts by asserting that the war has | shipowners fer such expenses. The expenditure of $50,000.00 
decreased imports and thus reduced the revenue. The war has | by the Government in the pure! and operation 
retarded imports, but they were $368.000,000 greater for the | would not help, but would greatly injure Ameri 
5 tiseal year 1916 than for 1915, the last under the protective ; owners, as they eould not compete with the Clovernme ( 
5 tariff, while in 1916 the customs revenues was $106,276,122 |ing at a loss. It is amazing that Presic t Wil 
i less than in 1913. Enormous increase in imports and $106,- | advocate so strenously, such a proposition 
3 000,000 less revenue, and not a thing cheaper, but everything ae sini 
very much higher in price. The average rate of duty last year ——— alr ae cea ae inca 
Zs was 9.7 per cent as compared with 17.6 per cent in 1913. This rhe revenue bill it ee er eee ea ee 
7 is where the trouble arises in part. Had the Payne duties | 2/!esed eee ees lowrangpses De oreedteliaag nix Bes ( 
is been imposed on last year’s imports, the revenue would have | #™posed. A mine doing its © ra perio Pinte orep 
"9 been $189,400,000 greater. The imports for May were, in value, | © ® tx on the gross — Tk aaienaeds | product 2 
3 $229,300,000, or $95,410,384 more than in May, 1913, under the | smelting or refining \ ill =, aoe ar 7 to the ta a0 
$ Payne law. The highest in any month before the Underwood | Pet Mines of this ey vee eee er coe S 
q law became operative was $177,987,000 in October, 1912. That | t#X is practically direct on copper mining. Only a si 
a shows the hollow mockery of trying to excuse taxes because | the product enters into munitions. A great port 
4 of a decline in imports. | smelting and refining of foreign copper ore is do 
} country. 
‘ INCREASE IN EXPORTS DUP TO THE EUROPEAN WAR The proposed tax will drive out this industa 
4 The exports of domestic breadstuffs, cottonseed oil, food | drive out the refining of a part of the domest M 
es amimals, meat and dairy products, cotton and mineral oils for | The proposed tax is therefore class legislation, as pl 


the fiscal year 1916 were many millions of 
though prices were higher than in 1915, bt 
increase in exports, due to the demand for 





dollars less in value, 
it there was a large 
war purposes. The 


| entering into munitions nh 


copper production and not to the pr 
mufacture. The 


num, furs and mannfactures, rubber 
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woolen goods, and other things for war purposes have increased 

to n much greater extent than copper, but no alleged war tax 

was imposed on them. Such discrimination is inexcusable. 
FAILURES INCREASE—IDLE CARS, 


Commercial failures under the Democratic tariff law have | 


been greatly increased. The American Railroad Association re- 
ported 67,588 idle freight cars on June 1. 


| 
| 


Ex-Goy. Glynn, inp | 
addressing the St. Louis Democratic convention, said: * There | 


is not an idle car on our railroads.” That was perhaps as near 
the truth as the average Democratic orator gets, and is illus- | 


trative of Democratic campaign methods. The Government 

must return $30,000,000 for excess duties collected on imports 

coming in foreign vessels, according to a recent court decision. 

This may be added to the blunders of the Democratic legislators. 
CIVIL-SERVICE HYPOCKISY, 

While there was great profession of reducing the alleged 
number af useless officeholders by the President and his party, 
they Irave increased the number of said officeholders by 30,000 
and placed the greater number of them into the civil service 
without examination. What a comment on the civil-service pro- 
fessions of the President and his party! No wonder a Demo- 
cratic .Representative—Mr. Sisson, of Mississippi—said: “ Prin- 
ciple has gone to the four winds of the earth, and we are writ- 
ing ourselves down in the history of the country as being the 
most outrageous and the most criminally extravagant Congress 
that ever sat en the American Continent.” 

Fortunately the Republicans have chosen in Justice Hughes 
2 most admirable candidate for President, in whose success at 
the polls there is no room for doubt. A man of higher character 
and greater ability could not have been chosen, and his election, 
with that of a Republican Congress, will soon remove all the 
black spots on our national escutcheon, put there by the incom- 
petence of the Democratic Party. And in carrying forward 
this good work we will have the eflicient aid of former President 
Roosevelt and his progressive followers, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HENRY W. WATSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


In tur Hovse or Representatives. 
Vonday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, a system of 
taxation to meet the favor of all classes of men in their private, 
indusirial, and commercial pursuits is an end which has not 
been attained by any nation. Theories upon theories have been 
ndvanced, tried, and abandoned. The growing extravagance of 
public legislation is making the question of revenue as perplex- 
ing to-day as in the ancient times. Man is not born to ease, 
for he can not live in luxury and indolence, save under the law 
of neutralization, thus every citizen, as a unit of his govern- 
ment, must bear his proportional tax in accordance with the 
value of his property and the increased strength and efficiency 
of his country. A nation’s wealth depends upon its resources, 
the virtue of its citizens, and the skill of its workmen. The 
first and highest motive of a government is to protect its citizens 
in their social, industrial, and commercial lives. Labor is the 
ultimate source from which rises all forms of taxation, there- 
fore it is of great consequence that a government should enact 
legislation to develop and guard its industries from foreign com- 
petition. Luxuries and those things enjoyed by the rich should 
he moderately taxed, that the necessities of life may be pur- 
‘ hased by the poor, 

A community is taxed in accordance with the value of its 
land, its industries, and the wealth of its residents, in order to 
meet the fixed taxes and those levied for specific purposes. In 
both instances the law wisely protects the poor by limiting the 
rate of taxation, although a precinct may be willing to be as- 
sessedl a higher rate for a public improvement, that might inure 
to the benefit of its inhabitants. 

While I am convinced that the Democratic Party is sincere in 
its policies of free trade, yet I am almost persuaded that this 
great party is being enlightened by the experience of time. It 
not only asked Congress to retain the duty on sugar, in order to 





act. The present administration seems to have been born in a 
favorable Ifouse as to the positions of the stars and planets, for 
commerce in munitions and other necessities of war and the lim- 


| ited importations of foreign goods, caused by the continued hos- 


tilities, have prevented a great financial and commercial depres- 
sion which otherwise would have occurred, if we can prophesy, 
by the free-trade policies of the past. The inheritance tax and 
the increased tax on incomes, tobacco, wines, and beers under 
this bill, which the Democratic Party prays the people to accept 
as evidence of its statesmanship, strongly exemplifies what 
would have been the result if there had not been an abnormal 
foreign demand for our govds, a short list of which is exhibited 
in the following table: 
Domestic merchandise crported. 


For the 11 
For the fiseal months from 
year ending | July 1, 1915 
June 30, 1914. | to May 31 
1916, 


Articles. 


$6, 272, 197 


Explosives... ... $404, 655, 385 








RODS ens at Suncnaths Suen ans hs eneth kaa saan 4, 790, O87 50, 883, 822 
SEE Fain iccnc<ocddnkesacascnanstneheas sanandaaesaes 146, 222, 556 149, 566, 700 
RMS Sars Sos cok fens Seek gh, Mae ea 1 610,475,301 | 336,682) 127 
PNR. 5 2: ceca opesiguithpeucces genes tec sn eae 165, 302, 385 407, 998, 746 
aioe Raines wren eee eeiam Manan aman ticker’ } 406,208 | 40, 563, 710 
PN ES sn chon ene Midancceepotabansimew es | 251,480, 677 545, O18, 533 
MNS ook nts as dks Sako tuedaaaseee dkatshs eeckdan chaceant 3, 388,819 69, 008, 116 
BS 5s oiinnkscn us ceancddonnddiewssaieeatasbindvawaten 690, 974 21,121,410 

OM ee Bee 1, 189,029, 204 | 2,025, 498, 517 








The unparalleled exportations that have brought prosperity 
to us can not be attributed to the Underwood Tariff Act and the 
administration of the Democratic Party. The universal war has 
forced England, Germany, France, and other countries to seek 
our markets, as is shown by the increased exportations of ex- 


| plosives and breadstuffs. 


A nation, whether young or old, can not afford to throw open 
its commercial doors and permit foreign manufactured goods 
to pass through into its markets without regulations that will 
protect its workmen and its industries. Wages paid in our 
country are higher than those of any other, and in no part of 
the world are the people as well fed and clothed and as many 
own their homes as in the United States. These conditions were 
evolved by the protective policies of the Republican Party. 

The measure purposes to raise a large part of its revenue 
from inheritance and income taxes, a system whereby but four 
of our States pay two-thirds of this revenue, as is shown in the 
following table: 

Individual income tax of States. 
Alabama-_-_-__- 
Arkansas_—_. 
pees 
DI. oe Se ee 
ee ey ora Se ae ees 
i 
New Mexico and Arizona__-_- 
North Carolina 


Re CIO soins an. sh dni tasijnntn wdibics a whale er 76, 250, 01 
Tennessee______ ea ae AN a i a a 207, 316. 37 
TN oii ascininntitota ce ies a ee ia ae 672, 456. 10 


as titcgtesinn eae 9 








aa s.. cat tea. s 
i 8 oe pemen see Lee | es rn ee 9 
Pennsylvania___...__- HA Be alee G bees tct abe me cotati cated es Oe es 2 
OE a Peres Se ee ee eee 
i Nl a Raat 4,193, 873. 0S 
ss ah ee i Bt bth oe . 45, 959, S74. 89 


The total individual income tax paid into the Unite@ States 
Treasury during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, amounted 
to $67,957,488.50; of this the State of Pennsylvania paid nearly 


| three times the tax that was collected from the above-mentioned 
118 Southern States. Pennsylvania and New York paid over 


one-half of the income tax collected for the past year. These 
figures will serve also to indicate that the inheritance tax, i 
new provision under this bill, will be distributed amongst the 
States in about the same ratio as the income tax. 

A protective-tariff policy is the only one that will develop the 
great cotton and sugar fields of the South and bring into value 
the millions of acres of grazing lands in the mountain ranges 


| of the West. It is the only policy that will unite the interests 


meet the greatly increased expenses of the Government under | 


its ndministration, but to protect the sugar industries of Louisi- 
ana This revenue measure framed by the Democratic Party 
bears marked evidence of the failure of the Underwood tariff 


of the citizens of our Nation and bury the provincial differences. 

As the growth of industries and the accumulation of individual 
wealth expands and a higher and more genéral education ex- 
tends to the children of the workmen, as well as to those of the 
magnates, then all classes will unconsciously depend upon each 
other, and these conditions must be brought about before any 
nation can claim it is truly great. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EDWARD E. DENISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON, 


In rue House or Rerresenratrives. 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to briefly extend my 
remarks on this bill because I have not had an opportunity to 
express my views as fully as I desired on the floor of the Hlouse, 
on account of the limited time allowed for discussion of the 
bill and for amendments thereto by the Rules Committee. 

I think the four principal amendments that have already 
been made to-day have greatly improved the bill. I am glad 
we have been able to amend the bill, reducing the salary of the 
tariff commissioners from $10,000 to $7,500 per year and of 
the secretary of the commission from $6,000 to $5,000 per year. 
I heartily approve of the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Frrzcerarp], changing the manner 
of making the appropriations to pay the expenses and the sal- 
ary of the tariff commission. The provision in the bill dis- 
qualifying gentlemen who have served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate from eligibility as members of the 


tariff commission should never have been incorporated in the | 


bill, and I am glad that with the solid vote of the Republican 
side of the House we have sueceeded in amending the bill by 
striking out tha’ provisica. 

A special tax of $1 per thousand on the capital stock and sur- 
plus of all the banks of the country was an unfair and unjust 
provision in the }ill., The banks are already compelled to pay a 
heavy tax on their capital and surplus to the State and local 
governments. They are also under this bill required to pay a 
heavy tax upon their incomes, 
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supported all of these increased appropriations Rut Co 
has gone further than this and has unnecessarily and, 1 
unWwisely appropriated many millions for other purposes whi 
should have been at least postponed, if not entirely 


The appropriations for a nitrate plant, for a Government aw 


plate plant, and a Federal venture into the shipping busi: 
as well as a greatly increased number of Federal jobs 
| salaries smounting to many millions of dollars, have be 
Wholly unjustifiable and have been crowded through Congre- 


A further special tax upon their | 


‘apital and surplus, which would amount to a double Federal | 


tax, in addition to the usual State taxes imposed upen the 
banks, could only be justified under circumsiances of most 
urgent necessity, such as an unexpected war, which certainly 
does not exist at this time. If the banks of the country are 


taxed too heavily they will naturally recoup by charging a | 


higher rate of interest to their borrowers or by paying a lower 
rate of interest to their depositors, and in either case the burden 
of the tax would fall where it should not be; and I think that 
provision was very properly stricken from the bill by amepnad- 
ment. 

But even after the improvements of the bill which these 
amendments have made, I can not give it my support. I am 
opposed to the bill partly for what it does contain, but mostly 
for what it does not contain. 





In preparing this bill the majority on the Ways and Means | 


Conunittee have been willing apparently to abandon one of the 
time-honored principles of the Democratic Party and resort to 
what I think is a political trick in order to gain support for 
their revenue measure from among the Republican Members of 
Congress, and thereby embarrass the Republicans in the coming 
campaign. 


I do not think there should be any playing of poli- | 


ties in such important and serious matters as revenue legista- | 
tion, and I will not approve such practice by supporting the bill. | 


It is well known over the country, but especially here in Con- 
gress, that the Underwood tariff law has been a disappointment 
in failing to produce sufficient revenue to run the Government. 
The logical and wise thing to do is to pass a new revenue law 
which will better protect American industries and labor and 
turn into the Treasury a greater amount of revenue from the 
customhouses; and I believe that the country wil! be disap- 
pointed at the failure of the majority party to bring in a bill 
that will at least increase to some extent the tariff revenues of 
the Government. 

sut the Democrats, following their traditional policy, refuse 
to disturb the Underwood law and choose to resort to direct 
taxation not only to meet the deficit in the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, but also to meet the extraordinary expendi- 
tures that have been made by this Congress in its effort to meet 
the demand of the people for a stronger Army and Navy and for 
other much-needed internal improvements. 

The present Congress has passed some very large appropria- 
tion bills. Responding to the demand for greater preparedness, 
which has seemed to come from all parts of the couniry, we 
have made unusual appropriations for the Army and Nayy and 
for the improvement of our industrial conditions, and I have 
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over the objections nnd protests of the 


Republicans 
To these unusual 


uppropriatious for the increase ¢ { 
agencies for national defense and for other important inte 
improvements, however, we have given our s Ipport 


Willing to join with the majority any fair and 
method of raising revenue to pay the bills 


But under the circumstances L think the m } 
should have laid aside for a time all potitientl conmsick ’ 
and brought in a revenue bill that would stand or fall upoi 
own merits. [ do not think that simply because they could a 


so with the aid of their majority and a stringent special rul 
they should have included in the revenue bill a number of otis 
independent propositions which Congress should have the 
oughly considered and had an opportunity to support or rej 
separately. Several of these provisions represent Republi 
rather than Democratic, principles, but are inserted in the reve 
nue bill purely for political purposes. LT wish to speak brief 
of but three or four of them. 
At the beginning of this session a bill was introduces 
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gentleman from Connecticut |Mr. Hinr]| to provide a protective 


tariff on dyestuffs, in order that the investment of Americ 
capital in that industry might be encouraged and the economi 
independence of this country promoted. 


Before Lie Kuropedi 


i 


war practically all dyes used in this country were obtained from 


Germany. With the complete blockading of the German pot 
we were entirely deprived of all dyestuffs, and there was a un 


versal demand for the enactment of such protective legislation 


as would eneourage American capital to invest in the busines 
and establish the industry on a firm footing in this country, s 


} 


that after the close of the war our investinents would not 
destroyed by competition from abroad and we would be i 
pendent of the German monopoly. 

The Ways and Means Committee, after a full hearing 
proved of the purpose of the bill, but instead of reporting 
the House as a separate measure, where the Members co 


have had an opportunity to express their approval or di 
proval of this plain Republican principle of protection te 
industry which circumstances demanded should be cheour: 


| and protected, the committee have incorporated this proy 


for a protective tarif{ on dyestuffs in the rey 
Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has always been oppo 

to the principle of protection. Ail of their national plats 

down to and including the platform of 1912 have declared | 


enue bill. 


there is no authority under the Constitution for levying a pr 
tective tariff. And T am unwilling to believe that they | 
been suddenly converted at heart to believe in the princip 
{t is quite apparent to my mind that they have includes i 
provision for a protective tariff on dyestuffs in the revenue b 
for three reasons: First, because they did net want to 
the proposition to Congress for a separate vote upon it 
merits; second, because by doing so they hoped to i 
semblance of nonpartisanship to their revenue bill, ane 4 
lead some misguided Republicans to support it; third, by ¢ 
ing the support of Republicans for their revenue bill the }) 
to go before the country in the coming campeign and clai 1! 
their method of raising revenues, as well as t ipy 
tion measures, had been approved by the Republics Member 

I believe in the policy of protection if we hae re ¢ 
opportunity to do so T would have voted for the Hill} 
would have provided an ample protective t f on es 
not only to enable American capital to invest in the ine 
and successfully operate after the close of the Europea 
but it would have placed this couniry in a position of econ 
independence in the future. But L do not think the pr 
schedule provided for in this bill will be sufficient to 
American capital invested in the industry from compet 
that will follow the close of the European war, and T will n 
support their revenue bill simply because it contains this 
tective-tarift provision which, nder other circumsta 


night approve. 
This bill further proposes to meet the incre 


of the Government by doubling the tax on 
favor of the principle of an income tix 


tributed and administered I think it is a fair and equitabh 


i souree of Federal revenve: but LT do not believe hat our @ 


; 
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ernment should resort to a tax on incomes, or to any other 
direct tax, to meet the larger part of the ordinary expenditures 
nor the extraordinary appropriations which the present Con- 
gress has made for the future defense of the country. 

In the very nature of things an income tax can not be fairly 
apportioned among the different States. It is bound to fall 
largely upon three or four States where the greatest wealth is 
accumulated and the largest incomes are earned. This fact was 
made plain to the House by the figures which were to-day pre- 
sented by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Since the 
burden of an income tax will fall most heavily upon four or 
tive States, whose representation in the House and particularly 
in the Senate is small in comparison with the representation 
of all the pther States whe do not pay so much-of the tax, an 
income tax can never be entirely fairly distributed under our 
form of Government. So far as the individual who pays the 
tax is concerned I think an income tax is as fair as any that 
could be imposed. But when considered in connection with the 
right of representation in the legis)ative branch of the Govern- 
ment where revenue laws are made, it is necessarily unfair, 
because those States which pay the largest part of the income 
tax can never have a proportionate representation in Congress. 

For this reason I believe that the Government should resort 
to a tax on incomes as a supplementary rather than a principal 
source of its revenues. I believe the principal source of revenue 
for this Government should be a tariff on imports, which would 


not only produce revenue but afford protection as well. But | 


when a reasonable tariff law does not produce sufficient revenue 
to meet the increase in the expenditures of the Government, 
und especially when war or other emergency would require ad- 
ditional expenditures, I believe the Government should levy a 
fairly graduated tax upon incomes. But the amount of sueh 
tax should never be greater than necessity would dictate. 

At this time imports into our country are increasing enor- 
mously; they will be even greater after the war in Europe 
closes. If the Ways and Means Committee had been willing to 
increase the duties on imports, the increase in the tax on in- 
dividual incomes provided for in this bill would have been 
wholly unnecessary. I am ready to support any measure in- 
creasing the tax on individual incomes, whenever it can be 
shown that the Government ean not fairly raise sufficient rev- 
enues to meet its expenditures by an increase of tariff duties 
on imports, or whenever an emergency arises which will justify 
the use of such a means of raising revenues. But at this time 
when our country is at peace with the world, when there is no 
danger threatening us from abroad, and when the ports of our 
country are thrown wide open to the enormous imports free 
of duty from foreign countries, I do not approve of the increase 
in income taxes provided for in this bill. I disapprove of it 
not because I disapprove of the principle of a tax on incomes 
but because T think that such an increase of the tax on incomes 
is unnecessary, unwise, and unfair at this time. 

Moreover, an analysis of this bill will show that it inereases 
the tax on small incomes by a greater percentage than it in- 
ereases the tax on large incomes. I can not see any fairness 
or justice in this discrimination, and this is another reason 
why I disapprove of that provision of the bill. 

As another means of securing support for this bill from 
among the Republican Members, the majority of the commit- 
tee have incorporated in it a provision for a special tax on the 
manufacturers of munitions of war. Of course, there is a 
popular prejudice against those concerns who are engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions of war. They have made enor- 
mous profits for the past two years. The materials which they 
are furnishing to the belligerents abroad increase their fortunes 
about in the same proportion as they increase death and destruc- 
tion on the fields of battle. Nobody cares particularly how 
much of their ill-gotten gains are taken from them, by taxation 
or otherwise, for the average American has a prejudice against 
incomes derived from such a source. The Democrats are al- 
ways ready to seize upon any scheme that they think will prove 
popular. So they have incorporated in this revenue bill a spe- 
cial tax on the manufacturers of munitions of war, because they 
believe that Members on the Republican side of the House will 
vote for the entire bill rather than vote against this tax on 
munitions of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Government has a perfect right to 
resort to special taxes on the manufacture of munitions of 
war where there is an emergency or other necessity such as 
will justify the resort to that methed of taxation. But there 
is just one justification of such a tax; and that is, that the 
manufacturers of munitions of war are making such enormous 
profits out of their business they can easily pay the tax with- 
out feeling the burden. There are a great many other in- 
dustries in this country that are to-day making enormous war 
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profits out of materials which they are furnishing belligerents 
in Europe, and which could, with equal justice and fairness 
be specially taxed. Why these should have been overlooked 
by the Ways and Means Committee I do not know unless it be 
that their earnings have been more fabulous, perhaps, and 
that popular prejudice is more generally focused upon the 
manufacturers of munitions. 

I suppose I share, to some extent, the popular sentiment that 
the manufacturers of munitions of war have been earning more 
than fair profits from their business and that they can pay a 
special tax of this kind without feeling the burden, and if we 
were given an opportunity to vote for this proposition in a 
separate bill I would give it my approval. But because I might 
approve a special tax on the manufacturers of nimnitions of 
war if I had an opportunity to vote for it separately, I will 
not, for that reason, vote for this revenue bill rather than 
vote against the provision for a tax on war munitions. 

There are a great many good people in this country who do 
not believe that American citizens should be allowed to ship 
munitions of war to the belligerents in Europe; that an embargo 
should be placed upon all such traffic. There are a great many 
more who, at least, do not believe that such business should 
be encouraged by the Government. There is no doubt great for- 
tunes are being made by those who are helping to prolong the 
struggle in Europe by the shipment of arms and munitions 
of war. So far as I am concerned, I do not have much sym- 
pathy for any of these war-profit concerns. But the Democratic 
Party seems to be willing to treat them as continuing indus- 
tries; and they now say that the Government itself should have 
its share of the war profits by levying a tax upon the business. 
When I remember that the enormous profits which the manufac 
turers of munitions of war are now making is largely a tribute 
paid by the belligerents of Europe to continue the struggle that 
is bleeding Europe to death, I confess [I can not grow en- 
thusiastic over the proposition advanced by the majority here 
that our Government should by its taxing power demand a 
share of these ill-gotten gains in order to meet either its ordinary 
or extraordinary expenses. 

But be that as it may, I do not doubt the legal right of the 
Government to do so, nor its propriety in doing se under cir- 
cumstances of great emergency which would justify it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is something amusing about the thought 
of a Democratic tariff commission. I am in favor of the ap- 
pointment of a commission of experts to investigate the rela- 
tions between the rates of duty on raw materials and finished 
or partly finished products, the effects of ad valorem «and 
specific duties, and all questions relating to the arrange- 
ment. of schedules and classifications of articles in the 
several schedules of the customs laws, and the relative 
cost of production and of manufacture in this and foreign 
countries, for the purpose of enabling Congress to act wisely 
in the enactment of protective legislation. But I am not 
to be misled by the action of the Democratic Party in 
including this provision for a tariff commission in their revenue 
bill. They have been too suddenly converted to the tarifi- 
commission idea to suit me. When the ereation of a tarifi 
commission has been up for discussion in Congress heretofore 
the Democrats, with possibly one or two exceptions, have con- 
sistently opposed it as undemocratic. They ridiculed it. They 
legislated out of existence the tariff commission appointed by 
a Republican administration. They do not believe in the funda 
mental principle of a protective tariff. Not believing in a pro- 
tective tariff, why should they want to appoint a commission 
of experts and maintain it at a great expense to the Govern- 
ment, when the services they would render would be useless 
except for the purpose of framing a proper protective-tariff l:w. 

The very idea of a tariff commission is inconsistent and 
irreconcilable with the fundamental principle of the Democrati: 
Party, and this provision in the revenue bill is for political pur- 
poses purely. The business interests of the country have for a 
number of years been demanding a more scientific and eco- 
nomical adjustment of tariff schedules and have been urging 
the appointment of a tariff commission. The Republican Party 
has favored the appointment of such a commission; but the 
Democratic Party, bidding for the support of the business inter- 
ests of the country in the approaching national campaign, have 
suddenly become converted, apparently, to the tariff-commission 
idea ; and this provision in the revenue bill is one of the present 
administration’s baits thrown out to get the support of business 
men in the industrial centers of the country. 

I do not believe for a moment that the Democratic Party 
will ever support protective-tariff legislation. They have always 
elaimed that it was unconstitutional. I do not believe there is 
any sincerity in their advocacy of the appointment of a tariff 
commission, nor do I believe very many people will be deceived 
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or misled by it. 
economics. I believe that the Government should have a com- 
mission of experts empowered to study and investigate all 
questions pertaining to tariff duties and the cost of production 
at home and abroad. But I think such a commission should be 
appointed by a President who believes in the policy of protec- 
tion and who would respect the findings of such a commission 
if their findings should be such as to justify the enactment of 
protective-tariff legislation. If the Democratic Party believes 
now as they have always believed—that a protective tariff is 
unconstitutional—then this so-called tariff commission should 
be called what it, in fact, will be—a “revenue commission ” 
with powers to investigate tariff questions only so far as they 
might pertain to Federal revenues. 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. Rainey], at the beginning of 
this session, introduced a separate bill for the appointment of a 
nonpartisan tariff commission. The provisions of that bill 
were substantially the same as those that are incorporated in 
this bill. Why did not the Ways and Means Committee report 
out the Rainey bill and give Congress an opportunity to vote 
upon that question separately? Why should they have chosen 
to incorporate this provision for a tariff commission in a rev- 
enue bill which does not raise revenue by means of tariff 
duties? 

The answer is plain. The tariff-commission provision, which 
is a Republican measure, has been incorporated in the revenue 
bill for exactly the same reason that the provision for a tariff 
on dyestuffs and for a tax on the manufacturers of munitions of 
war were inserted in the bill—in order to gain Republican 
support for their revenue bill. It is their hope, apparently, that 
by gaining support for this bill from the Republican Members 
of Congress they will place the Republican Party in a position 
where they can not criticize the Democratic method of raising 
revenues. This method of playing politics may accomplish its 
purpose with some of the Members, but I will not support their 
bill even if they have included in it these Republican policies 
which I might otherwise support. 

Mr. Speaker, [ consider as childish that provision of this bill 
prohibiting what is called “ unfair competition ” ; it is commonly 
referred to as “antidumping,” and pretends to protect Ameri- 
can industries by making it unlawful for any person importing 
or assisting in importing any articles from any foreign country 
into the United States to commonly and systematically sell or 
eause to be sold such articles at a price substantially less than 
the actual market value or wholesale price of such articles in 
the principal markets of the country of their production or of 
other foreign countries to which they are commonly exported 
after adding to such market value freight, duty, and other 
charges or expenses necessarily incident to the transportation 
thereof in the United States. 

It would be interesting to know just what wise man gave 
birth to this wonderful idea of preventing unfair competition in 
our markets by the imposition of legislative penalties. I am in- 
formed that we are indebted to our ingenious Secretary of Com- 
merce for the discovery and first expression of this most re- 
markable economic principle. 

The Democratic leader, Mr. Kircutn, in making his statement 
to the House, said that the Republicans should support this bill 
because this provision against unfair competition is a protective 
measure and is a Republican policy. My suspicions are again 
aroused when a shrewd and partisan Democrat like the ma- 
jority leader asks the Republican Members to support his bill 
because it contains Republican provisions. I have been wonder- 
ing what the people will think when it is made known to them 
‘that the Democratic Party has offered to the country a law 
making unlawful foreign competition that will hurt American 
industry. a law that will allow the American producers to charge 
the people more for their products than they otherwise could 
charge. Like Cicero of old, may we not say “O tempora! 
O mores!” when the party of free trade will offer to the 
country a law that makes competition unlawful and that protects 
American manufacturers by allowing them to charge the people 
higher prices for their products? 

In 1912 the Democratic Party declared it to be a fundamental 
principle of their party that the Federal Government had no 
right under the Constitution to impose or collect tariff duties 
except for revenue purposes, and that the high cost of living was 
due to the Republican policy of protection and high tariff. They 
promised the people to reduce the cost of living. The way this 
has been done has been frightful. And now, in the face of an- 
other approaching campaign, that party would enact a law not 
only providing for a protective tariff on dyestuffs but also pro- 
viding a legislative penalty for unfair competition by foreign 
importers. 


The tariff question is one of policy as well as 
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This proposed law against unfair competitic : 
plete reversal of its principle of free trade by the Dt 
Party or it is a political fraud pure a 
cratic Party has in fact abandoned its policy of free 
is ready to accept the Republican poliey of protection 
should be presented here a revenue bill which will provicde 
protection to American industry and afford sufticient reve 
to pay the current expenses of the Government. If this 
becomes a law, and if there be any virtue in the pro 
against so-called unfair competition, then the result will b 
Congress will by law compel foreign importers to raise the 
prices of their products and increase their own protits, whether 
they want to or not, and charge higher prices for the articles 
they sell to the American people. Briefly stated, the difference: 
between this Democratic “unfair-competition ’ law and : 
publican tariff protection law is that under the former th 
eign importer would be compelled to raise the price of his j 
ported articles before selling them to the American consume! 
and place the profit in his own pocket, whereas a Republi: 
tariff protection law would compel the foreign importer to pay 
the protective tariff into the Treasury of the Government 
allow him to charge the Americar consumer more for his articl 
if he wished to do so. Under the former law the foreign im 
porter will get the benefit cf the increased prices charged to tly 
American consumer; under the latter the Government will get 
the benefit through its customs revenues. [ can see neither 
wisdom nor sound policy in our Government compelling foreign 
importers to charge a higher price for their goods than they 
otherwise would before they can sell them to the American 
people, and allow them to put these increased profits in thei 
own pockets, rather than compel them to pay import duties into 
the United States Treasury. Such a policy seems to me childis! 
and absurd, and I will not give it my approval. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not think many of us will be lulle 
into the belief that our Democratic friends have for one momen 
been converted to the Republican principle of protection. Ther 
is a general belief that when the struggle in Europe ends and 
the millions of men that are now under arms return to the fields 
and the factories there will be an enormous increase of imports 
into this country, and our markets will be tlooded with foreign 
imports to such an extent that our industries will be paralyzed 
unless some sort of protection is afforded. None is given by thi 
Underwood tariff law. Our ports are thrown open to the world 
and it seems that the Democratic Party is unwilling to provide 
proper tariff protection. Realizing the effect that this prevail 
ing fear of a trade war after the end of hostilities in Euroyx 
will have in the approaching election, the Democratic Part) 
has offered to the country as a sort of decoy this so-called samt 
dumping provision in the revenue bill. I consider it a mer 
sham for campaign purposes only, and I predict that there 
never be a single prosecution under its provisions \ 
superficial scrutiny of the bill leads to this conclusion. 

The bill provides that before the so-called unfair competition 
can be found to be unlawful it must appear that such act or act 
were done with the intention of destroying or injuring an) 
industry in the United States or of preventing the establishment 
of any industry in the United States or of restraining or monop 
olizing any part of trade and commerce in any article in 1! 
United States. This proviso, for all practical purposes, com 
pletely nullifies the entire law. It would make no differe: 
how far the competition of foreign importers might go; it 
be impossible to prove that it was done with the intention © 
destroying or injuring any industry in the United States. Ile 
could such intention be proven? It will not be suflicient mod 
this law to show that an industry in the United States has bes 
destroyed or injured. Before there could be a conviction 
Government would have to prove that the 
intended to injure or destroy the industry, which in the ver 
nature of things would be almost impossible. And this 
more clearly than all else the object or purpose back of thi 
provision of the bill. It is put there for political purposes us 
bid for the support of the large business interests of the cow 
try in the coming campaign and to gain support of this bill { 
the Republican Members of Congress. It is believed, no do 
that many will accept this as a real protection measure 
vote for the bill rather than be placed in the attitude of vo 
against a protective measure, 

Mr. Speaker, if this so-called unfair-competition bill 
been brought before Congress as a separate mensure, and 
time had been allowed for a full discussion of the measure o 
its merits, it would not have received’ the support of 50 Men 
bers of the House. The Democrats would not have voted 
it, because it is un-Democratic: the Republicans would mot has 
voted for it, because it is a mere sham and will not 


d simple. If the D 
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plish what its authors pretend. And I do not believe that tne | 
people will be misled by it. 

Section 305 of the bill repeals the act of October 22, 1914, 
known as the stamp act, and the joint resolution approved De- 
cember 17, 1915, extending the provisions of the so-called stamp 
act for another year. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that I am heartily in favor of 
that section of the bill. If I were given an opportunity to vote 
to repeal this obnoxious stamp tax law by a separate act I 
would not hesitate to do so, and I feel sure there is no one on 
ihe Republican side who would, I voted against the resolution 
extending the provisions of that act in December, 1915, and had 
I been a member in October, 1914, when the original stamp tax 
law was enacted, I would have voted against it then. It is a 
Democratic and not a Republican method of raising money to 
run the Government. No Republican administration would im- 
pose such a method of raising revenues on the country except 
at a time when our own country would be involved in war and 
immediate additional revenues would be necessary. While the 
President in his address to Congress suggested the continuation 
of these stamp taxes, the able leader of the majority, Mr. 
KircHIN, and those working with him have learned the public 
sentiment and have wisely provided in this bill for the repeal of 
the law. And the majority of the committee, knowing the senti- 
ment of the country as well as the sentiment of most of the 
Members of Congress to be opposed to this obnoxious revenue 
law, have put this provision for its repeal in the bill to raise 
revenues for the Government. Thus again the Republican Mem- 
hers of Congress are placed by the majority in the embarrassing 
position of either having to vote in favor of the Democratic 
revenue bill, to which we are opposed, or, by voting against it, 
to thereby have to vote against repealing the obnoxious stamp 
iax law which we as a party have opposed. While I want to see 
that law repealed, I will not allow myself to be driven into voting 
for this revenue bill in order to secure that result. 

In conelusion I wish to say that I am in favor of a fair and 
equitably distributed tax upon incomes as an auxiliary source 
of revenue for the Federal Government, But I do not approve 
of the increase nor the method of distribution of the income 
inx as provided in this bill, for there is no national emergency 
or danger threatening us which justifies it. Ordinarily I be- 
lieve that direct taxes upon inheritances should be left to the 
different States. But if emergencies should arise which would 
justify it L would approve of a direct Federal tax upon in- 
heritances as a means of raising revenues to meet extraordinary 
expenditures. 

T am opposed to the “ unfair-competition ” provision of this 
bill because I believe it is an economic absurdity inserted in | 
the bill for political purposes and will not accomplish what it 
is claimed it will accomplish, because it is nullified by its own 
proviso requiring that the “ unfair competition ” to be unlawful 
must be done with the intention of injuring or destroying Ameri- 
can industries. 

Sut, Mr. Speaker, T am opposed to this bill principally because | 
of what it does not contain. In view of the conditions which | 
are almost certain to prevail in this country after the close of | 
the European war I think the Ways and Means Committee | 
should have reported a bill providing such protective import 
duties as would protect American labor and American indus- 
tries when American labor and industries will be in such great | 
need of protection and that would provide revenue with which | 
to pay the expenses of the Government. 





Democratic record,” should be bandied from one side to the 


| other, 


I want to discuss this bill from the standpoint of increased 
battleship power. I am for the addition of two dreadnaughts, 
not because I have always voted when opportunity presented 
for at least two battleships but because ~ believe the exigencies 
and the occasion, as well as the future of the Nation, demand 
that we furnish these two additional battleships. We should 
furnish them not, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor 
LAND] suggests, as a matter of buncombe. I do not believe that 
a man on the committee, majority or minority, or a man on the 
floor of this House, either opposes or favors two battleships as 
a mere matter of buncombe. 

I prefer to pay a higher tribute to every man on either side 
of the House. I believe that the man who sees in a small Navy 
the best policy for this country. is a patriot, just as much as the 
man who would want us to have an overpowering monsie) 
Navy for the United States. I believe that in 1898, when the 
Spaniards, fleeing with Cervera down in Cuban waters, looked 
at their speeding captors they did not know the difference be 
tween Republican boys and Democratic boys, but each of them 
looked larger than my distinguished friend from Texas, Davis. 
and as big as Suttoway, of New Hampshire. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of two battleships, and I desire to give reasons 
for my position. I have listened with a good deal of interest 
to the debate by men of learning on both sides of the House. 
and I believe that the force of the logic as it has been pre 
sented up to this time favors an addition to the real fighting 
force of our Navy. I think the experts who came before the 
committee practically agreed upon that. But I desire to cite 
to you gentlemen what I believe the best authority in the world 
as to the efficiency and necessity of 2 real increased fighting force 
in the Navy. 

It is not the experts who have studied their books or 
watched records, but they are to be found over in the chan 
cellories of Europe, especially of Britain and Germany. What 
has taken place during the last nearly two years, while the 
battles have been going on in Europe? There-has been fighting 
upon the land at enormous expense of blood and treasure; 
fighting on the sea practically little; fighting on the land with 
a resulting deadlock; fighting on the sea with a complete vic- 
tory. And why? The commerce of the allies covers the seas 
of the world. The commerce of the central powers has been 
driven from the waters of the earth. Half of the great world 
battle is on the land, measured in expense; measured in im- 
portance, half of it is on the sea. What is the difference, and 
what has caused it? It is not in the clash of great vessels 
thus far, but it is in the confidence of the naval authorities of 
Great Britain in her real fighting force, combined with the con- 
viction of the naval authorities of the central powers that after 
the aeroplanes have scouted over the fleets, after the sub 
marines have made their dashes and destroyed commerce to 
some extent here and there, after the cruisers have coursed over 
the waters of the earth and returned, ultimately, if anything is 
to be settled, it will be in the death grapple of the real fighting 
forces, the battleships of the two great powers engaged. 

The confidence of the one side and the reluctant conviction 
of the other caused the commerce of the allies to cover the 


ocean, While it withdrew from the waters of the earth the com 


merce of the central powers. It was the great dreadnaughi 
system of Great Britain that has determined half of the great 
war now going on. And if that is true it seems to me that 


| with the cruiser additions we are making, with the oiler 


| auxiliary forces we are providing, the one thing that we oughi 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, May 30, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union | 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes. f 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr, Chairman, on this Decoration Day, sacred 
to the memory of America’s heroic dead, I, in common, I believe, 
with every other man on the floor of this House, regret that in 
considering this essentially patriotic ‘bill the words “ Repub- 
lican or “ Democrat,” the words “the Republican Party” or 
“the Democratic Party,” “the Republican record” or “the 


not now to neglect is to furnish a large addition to the great. 
real fighting force, the battleships of the United States. | Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. SLOAN. The foregoing speech was delivered upon thie 
floor of the House in support of an amendment adding two bat 
tleships to the fighting machinery, presented in the naval 
propriation bill from the Committee on Naval Affairs. Now. 
under the leave to extend I desire to say further that the pres 


| entation of the foregoing reasons did not convince a majorit) 


of the House of Representatives that we should have at lesst 
two real fighting machines involved in a bill which appropri 
ated $270,000,000 of the peeple’s money for national defense. 

I can see how men might differ as to appropriating or not ap 
propriating such a large sum of money. But why such enor- 
mous appropriations should be made without adding a real 
fighting machine which would add real punch and shock in a 
naval conflict and at the same time would be able to resisi 
shock and blow, it is difficult to understand. 

In the time which has elapsed between delivering that speech 
and the presentation of it for the Recorp two important events 
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have occurred. First, the North Sea great naval battle between 


the fleets of Germany and the British Empire took place and 
the world is now familiar with the details and result. 

That great sea battle was creditable to each of the great con- 
tending powers. But the large outstanding result is that the 
commerce of the British Empire still covers the sea and that of 
Germany is suppressed. The reason for it, as agreed by prac- 
tically all naval critics, is in that great battle the British had 
the preponderance of great battleships. The light cruisers did 
excellent seout service. The submarines and torpedo-boat de- 
strovers inflicted damage here and there. The battle cruisers 
with their high speed, light armament, and heavy guns did 
much damage in offensive, but themselves they could not save. 
The real, determining shock, crash, and result were effected by 
the heavily armored, heavy gunned, intelligently handled, mod- 
ern sea monster known as the dreadnaught. 

That is why the allies can command the flocks, granaries, 
mines, and factories of the world; while the central powers 
with an army, the most powerful and effective land fighting 
machine ever organized in the world, must depend for food and 
munitions upon a limited area. A fact which may be the ulti- 
mate determining factor in this the world’s greatest conflict. 

lt was for two of these that I contended on the floor of the 
House. It seemed to me that in these warring times in present- 


ing such an enormous appropriation bill and omitting battle- | 


ships was like a great banquet, with soup and wine in plenty, 
salad and dessert in abundance, with meat omitted from the 
menu. 

Second. The Senate, which acquired possession of this bill, has 
apparently taken home the lesson of the North Sea battle and is 
now proposing four great dreadnaughts to be added to the bill, 
evidently convinced that if hundreds of millions are to be ex- 
pended for fighting machinery there should be some real battling 
units, 

The following is an interesting editorial taken from the Ne- 
braska State Journal, giving a clear midcontinent view of the 
battleship controversy at this time: 

MORE DREADNAUGUTS, 

The effort of President Wilson to have the navy-building program in- 
clude three or four dreadnaughts is without doubt influenced in some 
degree by the naval engagement off Jutland. The loss of three battle 


eruisers of the first class from the British fleet is enough to make 
the advocates of this type of vessel thoughtful. The battle cruiser 


is a swift, lightly armored, and heavily armed ship which under nor- | 


mal conditions is able to keep out of the way of enemy guns while 
pouring a destructive fire upon him from its tremendous batteries. 
But conditions are not always “normal.” When the great fleets 


came together on the last day of May in the North Sea a haze pre- 


vented the battle cruisers from ang up the enemy at the long dis- 
tances that are needed to give the cruisers immunity from attack and 
effectiveness with their own guns. Slipping in out of the fog the Ger- 
man battleships poured salvos at short range at the British fleet. The 
heavily armored dreadnaughts were able to resist these shots. The 
lightly armored battle cruisers were pierced in vital places before they 
could maneuver out of range, and three of the finest am! most modern 
specimens in the British Navy went to the bottom with all‘on board. 
These “eggshells armed with hammers,” as Winston Churchill calls 
them, failed because conditions were not favorable for their use. They 
were caught in a trap and destroyed before their speed and their guns 
could save them. 

The Jutland battle does not condemn the battle cruiser. What it does 
is to give more confidence than ever in the superdreadnaught, the big 
ship with fair speed and heavy guns and heavy armor which must 
make up the fighting line and bear the brunt of the combat when two 
fleets meet in real earnest on the high seas. Without doubt the Presi- 
dent has been advised by the naval experts that the latest naval battle 
makes the construction of more dreadnaughts advisable if the American 
Fleet is to be rounded out for effective duty. Senator TILLMAN’s 
request for a 60,000-ton battleship is an extravagant but not illogical 
deduction from the lessons of Jutland. 


The following excerpt from an article by Admiral George 
Dewey, retired, shows what the best naval authority on this 
subject is: 

[Taken from the Scientific American of July 1, 1916.] 
There is a constant tendency on the part of the public to go off ata 


tangent in its enthusiasm for the class of ship that at a given time is | 
attracting wide attention. Last fall, for instance, the public clamored 


for many submarines and favored disregarding appropriations for 
dreadnaughts or battle cruisers. Later the battle cruiser has been 
attracting much attention to itself because the incidental clashes of 
the present war have been battles between scout ships. So the clamor 
this spring has been very largely for battle cruisers. 


The dreadnaught has attracted very little attention because she has 
not heretofore been in the fighting. The public did not see that the | 
very existence of British dreadnaughts in the North Sea resulted in 


the bottling up of all Germany. It did not generally realize that the 


battleship was performing its purpose without the necessity of fighting. | 


The present clash, however, demonstrates that in the final {ssue it is the 
dreadnaught which means victory or defeat. 


Expenditures for preparedness in this country, neglected for | 


the last two 6r three years, while current events should have 
been effective warnings, now burst forth in staggering figures 
and bewildering amounts. 

My study has convinced me that as our large competitor 
nations are separated from us by wide seas, that our large 
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preparation should be up t i 
relation with the world, | 
SeCLVOCs, 
History teaches that che 1 ey of great s 
| is to consume the substance of | people, dominate t 
| cils, subvert their liberties, and finally overthrow their ‘ 
ments. This has not been true of great navies. Navies 
have been used as battling instruments with other nations and 
peoples. They have never become instruments of 
or means of governmental destruction at home 
It would probably not be out of place at 1e ‘ ) 
some legislative history closely r 1 to our ] sent val 
policy. For some time prior to the Sixty-second Co e 
upbuilding of our Navy two batileships pet ! 
With the incoming of a Democratic 1 1 the of 
Representatives that policy was changed 1) 


policy of the House of Representatives w 
| two-battleship policy of a Republican Senat 
Late on the night of March 8, 1915, wit! il 
| the inauguration of President Wilson and the eo 
over of all the branches of this Government by t1 
in power, a contest was on in this Chamber on t 
} report on the naval appropriation bill, which had 
considered by the conferees representing the two 
bodies. The Scnate conferees had finally yielded to a 
ship appropriation. The adoption or the rejection of the 1 
was before the House. Hon. Grorere KB. Foss, of Hlinois, then 
ranking Republican member on the Naval Committee, yielded 
me time to favor two battleships, 

In addition to my statement there at that time, I mig 
serve that had two battleships been provided at that 
they could now have been completed. The cost of the 





‘ 1 1 
| battleship would have been at least 25 per cent less than 
| : . r 
cost at this time. There would have been a saving of from 
four to five million dollars. But the prestige of the inc 
administration forecasting its naval policy as one of retr 
ment prevailed in the vote at that time taken, and but om 
battleship was provided. 
In discussing the two-battleship program, I spoke as follows 
[Sixty-second Congress, third session, March 3, 1913, page 4809. | 
} 
Mr. SLoan. Mr. Speaker, at this late hour, I should not have 
| passed upon the time of this House to favor two battleships if . 
various debates concerning this question, the reason for my vot id 
been given. The controlling consideration of whether or not » g 
power of this country. or that which will be the ruling power of 
Government to-morrow, shall live up to the responsibility it 
sumed. I, in common with perhaps every man on the floor of t 
House, would be pleased to see the necessity for battleships absolutely 
removed. The hammers and forges of the world, busy in the cx i 
tion of battleships, know no sunrise, sunset, or midnight. It is a sound 
or preparation in every quarter of the globe. It was thought ¢ 
America would take the lead in disarmament The President 
United States, whose term expires to-morrow, negotiated t t \ 
the great powers of the earth looking toward this precis nd: t 
the removal of the necessity for the construction of battleships ' 
treaty-ratifying power is at the other end of this Capitol Buildi nd 
as that body was constituted during the last year neithe 
in control, because it took two-thirds to adopt or ratify a trea 
Those treaties, which if put into effect Senate of i ‘ 


l he 
States would give the other side of this Houss 
the construction of battleships, were emas 
ness absolutely averted and destroyed, 


in excuse tor pe nm 
| lated and their eff 
i and the other hi 
powers would not agree to the emasculated ag nt. 
ments were not made by those who supported t Pre 
United States, but by tie votes of the side of t 
| to-morrow will assume control of this Govs 
Two important anicndments were used for tl 
those treaties. One was known as the Bacon ame n 
| ment is as follows: 
“Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to 
of the sald treaty, with the understand : e mia 
ratification, that the treaty does not anthor the 
arbitration of any question which affects the adr ion of 
the United States or the admission of aliens to the educatior 
tions of the several States, or the territ 
States of the United States, or concernir the 
indebedness or moneyed obligation of any S&S 
or any question which depends upon or ir 
traditional attitude of the Unit : 


ted Stats 


commonly described as the Monroe doctrine r other | 
mental policy.” 

For the Bacon amendment 7 Republicar rt amd 39 
while 36 Republicans and no Democrats voted against tl 
ment. The committee amendment, which proposed to 


third paragraph of article 3, is as follow 

“Tt is further agreed, however, that in 
| disagree as to whether or not a differen 
under article 1 of this treaty that questi 


n 
ol 


| joint high commission of inquiry: and if all or al it one of t 
| bers of the commission agree and ré port that such differer 

| the scope of article 1 it shall be refer: 

| with the provision of this trea 

| 


to al it 






For this amendment, 36 Democrats and 6 R 
amendment, 3 Democrats and 37 Republicans So that 
| bers of the party which to-morrow will assun th 
affairs of this Government, when the President « he 1 
said, “‘ We desire to remove the necessity for the constr 
| ships by entering into treaties of peace with th rt 
' powers of the earth t rte t I 
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and prevented their effective adoption. It came as a challenge to the | 
world, ‘‘ We are ready to fight.” You gave the “ defi’ to the battleship 


countries of the and you would better not bluff. You would better 


prepare to make 


world, 


good, 


That is the reason why I vote for two battleships, and because we, 
through your action, gave the “defi.” If we have net a substantial 
Navy when the ‘defi’ is aecepted, by whatever power on earth sees 


then our Navy will be passed, our shores will be reached, 
and our battles must be fought by our young men, the volunteer soldiery 
if the United States: and when foreign enemies approach us, however 
superior we may be, our loss in land battle will be great. If our battles 


fit to accept it, 


be fought on the sea, it will be largely by professional warriors ; th: 
result will be swift and decisive; while if we fight on land fighting will 


be Gone by our sons, drawn from our homes. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
vou will find that battleships are cheaper than boys. [Applause.] 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTE NSION OF 


Or 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLTAd MH.CARTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or ig as | 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 
Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 


the crisis where our 
If such were the case, 


we have not yet reached 
depends upon taxes. 
vive all that we have. 
Under our present system we raise money by customs duties, 
by internal revenue taxes, and by income and corporation taxes. 


very existence 
we would all gladly 


INCOME TAX, 


I first want to take up that section of the bill which refers to 
the income tax. I do not believe that the people of this country 
want to put the burden of all taxes upon a few. It makes thrift 
only the object of taxes, and I do not believe that we should 
single out a few because they have acquired wealth and make 
them bear all the burdens of the Government. 

I want to insert in my remarks a table of figures which have 
just hee n n made public by Secrets iry of the Treasury Me Adoo : 


Individual 


Corporation | 
| income tax. 
' 


ee 
Districts. income tax. 





Alabama (Alabama and Mshestgyt) Paces he aera $279,665.43 | $177,440.48 
re ee sea an eae et eae 112,074.11 | 44, 278.79 
First California (includes Nevada)...........-....---. 1,477, 773.84 | 952, 576. 28 
naan CAS. os 0 eae tena cee | 460,992.73 | 640,813. 24 
Colorado (Colorado and Wyoming)................... 573, 503.74 | 364, 102.37 
Connecticut (Connecticut and Rhode Tsland)......... 1, 692,183.43 | 2,132, 866.89 
PED cach tabs osccinedcshtekenbarsavassanscxtheces tes 108, 664. 80 133, 560. 83 
Georgia... Fibs bichdinan ERE ee cause nies oeenab Akaeo ee eae 367, 291.95 | 199, 546. 46 
RS a ncat's ke he abedeh ond aatakindanps'cxh ek es Geb heen 341, 938.37 | 112, 144. 95 
POP NENG: 53 cuss bhavoredbabcecnhh cs ceases enseea | 5, 109,164.99 | 4,848, 593.96 
PN sa bis cUdaact vs hecoeupansenstusubneatael 172, 301.65 | 90, 362. 39 
SN Saitek 4s cd enckiurnnkayvaasnanas obi ro 169, 753.98 | 178, 740. 36 
TRE abd cn oceueclaedsuatertnvpecrecnt 127, 931.37 48, 993. 20 
EE eee Ferre ae | 666,812.66 | = 347,875.56 
ne te ee Ee ee eres ere | 147, 395. 32 | 62, 444. 50 
Ne Mes wink ndwaseevacse ndescstansakeuessueaeen | 517, 887.96 | 277, 098. 45 
ND ci AGS 2 cuges s~ctsrnsRwe andes Ces eeeyeeee 77, 189. 51 | 139, 303. 47 
ODN ET 6 abide venvincaccvacdcccenutessvabest 34, 195. 83 | 8, 734. 57 
SRS ees ee ee 277, 159.06 103, 183. 91 
OR MI Sos oti 5s vccad sedan nahn ee saunas 28, 252. 37 | 12, 985. 61 
Seventh Kentucky Oe ee ee ere ay a Pes. 45,717.31 33, 991. 88 
Kighth PN SiS Gc cans Ecc ceesa eee beeen 26, 520. 97 6, 216.78 
Se. « cree ee SL eT ee ae Mies 406, 416. 45 206, 341.35 
Maryland, (Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 

and Accomac and Northampton Counties of Vir- 

I si Shin the dak th cas Ah onksatnkbahees phase swe. | 1,787,680.69 | 2,741, 761.76 
SP RRS... Sa SEAS Chia ie dtd eserves | 2,668,144.82 | 4,193,873.08 
| CR ee ee eee oe ee | 1,680,447.64 | 1,730,859.95 
OMINTER TNO. i iinin Gsilain cc nwddbilns ewe dee nslEns eee 340, 025. 52 | 145, 885. 67 
MOONE | 5 Sick. cuniccne disk shacctrddkitcndukes eubanke | 1,854, 447.24 | 866, 557.90 
iret RENOIR « oo ois nid uke Se nds aad eG ew eben Sek ae 1,031,501.65 | 818,411.74 
Rint SEONG 5. o sik hn ccs s Fh wmea « codes seek 551, 734. 96 | 388, 316. 93 
Montana (Montana, Idaho, and Utah)................ 735, 027.04 | 225, 728.01 
PROMI. <5 iedS niches egeeese ee cadensditdes essere 332, 705. 69 | 160, 206. 31 
New Hi pone < (New Tlampshire, Maine, and Ver- | | 

mont). .... . ; Od nk irate tec 507, 536.98 556, 570. 31 
First New Jerse PF éxaxb stun Man > BUGS Wieden bes 6 andes 357,474.11 | 697, 997.95 
PU SOOUe SPURNS... .. . ih pianists eps Gaskin ces bas 1, 180, 259. 69 2, 230, 302. 18 
New Mexico (New Mexico and Arizona). ...........- 321, 563.21 94, 523.23 
PROG UO TE Os a 4 oink v5s00cenecumebheebsees sae 648,514.10 | 1,751,547. 57 
Recent Wart Wane. oak és ccd ach awchecdeails sdanskdcess 9, 237, 778. 23 14, 713, 305. 36 
PO OU cn beh ne Stina -umieeGswncive é duicc.ccgh Seen 10, 618, 663.03 
UE OROUE DUGEE TW OU Uis 55-5 vcncncccannpesesns sas acess 646,389.73 | 1,500,339. 99 
['weuty-first New York ..........ccwcccscscsecerees 443, 589.64 | 472, 456.77 

IGT GREE DET, TON co Candds onngaicdpcnidiaedeeine 1,098, 512. 44 1, 230, 294. 89 
PORTED SOOPER CMMINIIN sin os he 00 scans hendWs ceee dah 116, 802. 67 | 52, 439. 44 
Fifth North Carolina -. sdancieaktnkse beseueeeae 207, 730. 69 | 123, 483. 23 
North and South Dakota ............cccescsseessscees } 176, 141. 82 58, 54. 3 

PN SN a ak ain dis wn ics wo npbaeiedniin «aie eee 1 727, 979. 96 515, 339. 32 
Tenth Ohio..... pannus sehandedguvsvsensOeGeneabias | 765, 438. 82 | 262,010. 74 
ere er ee ee 286, 080. 86 | 229, 258. 43 
SPOR RIEO in o:d.i- 506s tend vbededudendsneneeneheen } 1, 868, 139. 25 1, 389, 672.34 
CINE <. cb i bie bas cxee bie tne 4 @ siieks epee Sea 404, 600. 80 489, 415. 08 
SIRI ¢ corn fle < bneaiowe dank ns Gyros eae 197, 795. GI j 11S, 437. 49 
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Districts Corporation | Individual 
’ - income tax. income tax. 











I a a i ge oie | $3,153, $90.79 | $3,756, 186. 27 
ESS ELLER NMEEEES AE 202, 329. 16 170,615.55 
OE SP ONENIIR <5 = on oss coduccss hdbccendensanel 428) 480. 90 } 461, 048. 11 
eC re PUM ICNIER. 555. coi dccidnddanccwes 3,005, 529.16 | 1,924, 354.36 
RN RNIN is dane tay ctl <ctcnsicewdhunre nat omad eM 173, 188. 91 76, 250. 01 
ee de ae oie ees a nae 329,015.11 207, 316. 37 
ME RUN 5 25 6 so Sona ee seen ace eas ete basse tes cwaews 897, 670. 97 672, 456.10 
OGNE  NIN So'SnUls 2.2. sehee ts sdabaueecternna ce 367,234.40 | 239, 984. 88 
Sixth Virignia 279, 554. 76 | 49, 647. 24 
| Washington (W aategren Od AIGEES) «<2 cnecccsecves 398, 638. 64 219, 167.13 
Ween I SS. oes Sooese cae lancdiecs ew cveueseed 331, 947. 96 | 132. 054.13 
PO rr INNIS 555 5G Gks a ces Radnewedke es abute~ gous 597, 898. 64 | £08, 143. 74 
oe er ee ee ee ee 180, 437. 27 | 56, 805. 24 
Mela Ri. cee Ae oa ae 56,909, 941.78 | 67,957, 488. 50 
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U nder this bill the taxes are nearly doubled and the peeple 
of the North have got to stand the burden of Federal taxation 
for the benefit of the Southern States. 

Four States—New York, Pennsylvania, Hlinois, and Massa- 
chusetts—have to pay nearly three-fourths of the entire revenue 
to be raised under the provisions of this bill. 

And what do we get in return for the money paid into the 
National Treasury? 

A few weeks ago there was a ae to widen Boston 
Harbor, one of the greatest ports in Americ: 

This project was immediately voted dow . and the very same 
day these same Democratic Congressmen who voted against this 
measure appropriated millions of dollars for unnavigable streams 
of the South. 

I had hoped that the necessity for revenue at this time would 
cause the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to put on an adequate tariff, which would not only pro- 
tect the manufacturers, laborers, and farmers, but would bring 
in a great revenue to our Treasury. 

TARIFF. 

The Underwood tariff has been a dismal failure. The majority 
of the people of this country are in favor of a protective tariff. 
In order to mislead the voters at the coming election there is a 
provision in this bill for a tariff commission. 

The Democratic Party does not protect our American in- 
dustries, and their attempt to create a tariff board does not give 
any assurances that the policy of protection will be recognized. 
It does not give any assurances that an adequate tariff will be 
enacted. 

Before this European war commenced there were more than 
4,000,000 idle workers in this country. In the chief cities of 
the country the local authorities were appealed to to provide 
work for the unemployed during the period between the enact- 
ment of the Underwood law and the beginning of the Europe: - 
war. John H. Martin, president of the Massachusetts Rea 
Estate Exchange, in a telegram to the Secretary of the ac 
urging the granting of a supply-ship contract to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, said: 

One-fifth of labor in this section now unemployed. 
assist in relieving some of this condition. 

In St. Louis on February 8, 1914, 500 homeless men, carrying 
a banner inscribed “We w ant work, not alms,” and singing 
“Throw Out the Life Line,’ marched to the city hall and ap- 
pealed to the mayor for appropriations for the relief of the poor. 
The parade was called the “ pageant of the unemployed.” 

On February 24 Gov. Walsh, of Massachusetts, and Mayor 
Curley, of Boston, were asked by a committee selected at a meet- 
ing of the unemployed to throw open the armories and other 
publie buildings for ve purposes and the distribution of 
food for those out of work, and to provide work for the idle. 

The eighth annual report ot the State free employment oflices 
of Massachusetts, covering the year ending November 30, 1914, 
shows that for the first time since 1906 positions offered in the 
four offices fell off 27.32 per cent in 1914 from the preceding 
year, the number of positions reported filled fell off 15.13 per 
cent, the number of persons furnished employment fell off 
13.95 per cent, and the number of persons applied for by em- 
ployers fell off 19.53 per cent. 

The offers of positions in the Boston office fell off 36.86 per 
cent in 1914 from 1913; the number of positions reported filled, 
25.02 per cent; the number of persons furnished employement, 
29.53 per cent ; and the number of persons applied for by employ- 
ers, 27.83 per cent. For the Springfield office the decrease in the 
number of offers of positions was 36.04 per cent: in the number of 
positions reported filled, 25.93 per cent ; in the number of persons 
furnished employment, 31.47 jer cent; and in the number of per- 
sons applied for by employers, 32.14 per cent. For the Fall 
River office, the decrease in the number of offers of positions 
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was 20.56 per cent; in the number of positions reported illed, 
21.35 per cent; in the number of ] ersons furl ished employment, 
23.90 per cet; and in the nuinber of persons applied for by em- 
plovers, 25.26 per cent. ; 

Such is the story of the havec wrought up to the outbreak of 
the war by the Democratic tariff law which President Wilson 
signed on the evening of October 5, 1913, with so much com- 
placency and with such great satisfaction. 

It did net reduce the cost of living. It did not increase our 
export trade. It did not bring prosperity to business or employ- 
ment to our workingmen. It did not yield sufficient revenue 
for the Government. It reduced a favorable trade balance and 
sent import figures to an alarming height. 

Then came the great European war, which for a time put a 
stop to the increasing rush of imports. But the channels of 
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ocenn trade did not remain permanently closed. Competition 


from German mills and factories very largely ceased, but Eng- 
land continues to ship her surplus products here. And when the 
wit closes, as close it will, a renewal of competition, fiercer than 
any we have ever known, will come upon us. 

War orders to an enormous amount have given a temporary 
stimulus to business, but war munitions can not form a safe or 
lasting basis of American prosperity. 

I want at this time to call your attention to a number of 
reports, which I believe will prove to you that the prosperity of 
the country is due to the European war. 

I will give these figures for the last 10 months of the fiscal 
year, as they are the last available figures. I will also compare 


these same 10 months with the same 10 months of the last year | 


before the war. 

In the shipment of mules and horses prior to the war the 
exports amounted to $5,533,000, and now, in the 10 months of 
the fiscal year just closed, they amount to $84,298,000. Were 
they sent over there for any purpose other than the war? Now, 
let us take the manufacture of brass, going into munitions of 
war chiefly. I shall leave off the odd hundred thousand dollars 
and give you the millions. Prior to the war it was $6,000,000, 
since the war began, $366,000,000; aeroplanes, before the war, 
$194,000, and after the war, $6,270,000; automobiles and parts 
thereof, prior to the war, $20,000,000, subsequent to the war, 
$116,000,000. 

Railway cars, chiefly sent to Russia, $10,000,000 prior to the 
war, $21,000,000 now; motorcycles, $911,000 prior to the war, 
$2,771,000 now; chemicals used in making explosives across the 
sea, $22,000,000 before the war, $93,000,000 after the war: cot- 
ton manufactures, articles used by the soldiers chiefly, $43,000,- 
000 prior to the war, and now $88,000,000; explosives—and is 
there any doubt that they are used for any other purpose than 
the war?—$5,000,000 before the war, after the war started, 
$336,000,000; iron and steel, used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of munitions over there, $212,000,000 prior to the war, now 


$472,000,000; leather and manufactures thereof, saddles, har- | 


ness, boots, shoes, going in large quantities to the men on the 
battle fields, $47,000,000 prior to the war, now $120,000,000; 
meat and dairy products, chiefly canned goods, $124,000.000 
prior to the war, $231,000,000 after the war; beans and dry peas, 
absolutely for the soldiers, $741,000 before the war, now $4,500.- 
000; wool and manufactures of wool—and we never exported 
any wool to amount to anything prior to the war—prior to the 
war, $3,900,000, now $47,500,000; zinc and manufactures thereof, 
before the war, $328,000, now $36,800,000. Is not this convine- 
ing that our increased exports are largely due to ihe war in 
Europe? 

It now appears that the Democrats will mistake the present 
again. They fail to recognize the fact that our gain in export 
trade is due to war orders; that war orders have caused a re- 
vival of business; and last, and most important of all, they fail 
to heed what is being demonstrated by this war and prepare for 
trade conditions when the war is ended. Imports, retarded when 
the war was commenced in Europe, are now coming to our shores 
in ever-increasing volumes. Right at this time if it were not for 
the enormous war orders imports would greatly exceed our 
exports. On 16 classes of products, all of which are used in 
large quantities by the armies in Europe, exports have increased 
during the 10 months ending April 31, 1916, no less than $1,480,- 
001,000 compared with the corresponding 10 months two years 
ago, which was prior to the war. On 16 classes of products our 
exports increased from $650,855,000 to $2,130,856,000, or an in- 
crease of 227 per cent. During the same 10-month period all 
other exports decreased from $1,367.231,000 in 1914 to $1.213.- 
571,000 in 1916, a decrease of $153,660,000. Do not make the 
fatal blunder of “mistaking the present.” It is a matter of 
vital importance to American prosperity. The war can not last 
forever ; how about industrial preparedness? 

Prior to the war in Europe 52.7 per cent of Russia’s imports 
came from Germany, 20 per cent of England’s imports came from 


ahi. 


Gerniony, IS per nt « | 
and 15 per cent of Italy’s ing 
The nations named are at war with Ge! wf 


are true, after the war all of these nations will exclu Che 
goods from their shores. Germany has left nothil 

foster German industries and h: . 

in the world in seeking foreign markets for exports 


Germany after the war will invade this Nation's 1 
German-made goods, and they will displa \ 
goods and laber. ; 

I 

As a ménufacturer and on h l e 
result of the lack of dyes, I want to eall your on to 
inadequate provisions which have b made it 

It is absolutely necessary for in orc ’ 
American investor and manufacturer, to | 
in this country, to insure him proper prot 
made goods, 

The bill that we have before us only : 
2 cents per pound. If the gentlemen who claim to know 
facts are correct, this added duty will have but littl 
in encouraging investment in the manufacture of 4d 

DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE 

The Democratic Party has proved that it is not qualif 
run a great business like our Governme 

It does not understand the needs of our ¢ 
does it understand the industrial side of our | 
majority in Congress it managed to pass approp! 
should cause every fair-minded voter to reb t] 
polls next November. 

Let me just point out a few instances where this | 
Congress has thrown away the people's 1 I \ 
my Republican brethren against these m t I 
the minority. 

They appropriated $20,000,000 for a nit 
have been saved. 

They appropriated $75,000,000 for Federal road b I 
spite of the fact that the people of the N h ] 


cent of this \ 
little benefit from it. This money should never have been 
propriated. 

Of the river and harbor bill, I believe that at least 525,000,000 
is wasted. The Democrats appropriated $44,000,000 to pa; 


appropriation, the Northern St: 


pres. 
the salaries of 30,000 useless clerks. Fifty millio of dollar 
was appropriated for flood control, and I believe that this mor 
will not control the floods. Fifty millions of doll: 
priated to buy ships. Eleven millions 
on an armor-plate plant. 

Here is at least $255.000.000 that eould have In 
this Government. The reductions in the tariff have 

| Treasury to lose approximately $110,000,000 thi e 

This would make a difference of $865,000,000 which 
in my section of the country are compelled to pay in addit 
taxes. 

In spite of this extravagance, our De i 
endeavor to tell the voters this fall that these additior 
are due to our preparedness program. 

The Democrats promised to reduce the cost of | Li 
they done it? Is it not a fact that the cost of livin 
under the Democratic administration ? 

I am against war with Mexico and pray that it may | 
vented. At the same time it should be remembered that P 
dent Wilson’s flopping and vacillation spread over thr 
must eventually lead to war unless we are to accept all 
of indignities, offense, and insult without retali: 
dent Wilson’s wavering invited just this sort of tl We 
swallow it or in the end we must act. 

On the other hand, a firm hand and intellige 
conceived policy with respect to Mexico would have, b 
brought us out of the woods and Mexico under some 1 
stable government. 

We are also told that there is a dearth of nunitiol 
troops. But what have we done for Mexico in the meant 
On March 14, 1912, President Taft placed an embargo or 
munition and guns going into Mexico from the United Sta 


On February 3, 1914, this embargo was taken off by Presice 
Wilson. On April 21, 1914, at the time of the Vera Cruz « 


pation, Mr. Wilson restored the embargo, and on Se 
1914, he “ changed his mind,” and again lifted it. On Octobe 
1915, when the A. B. C. conference was i n, ¢ 
thereafter, he again restored the ¢ i 
gums consigned to everyone in Mexico but Carranza ; ! 
lowers. This was done to aid fhe b Cn 
against Wilson’s old ally, Villa. 

During the fiscal vear 1914, Me: el fi STO 
worth of gunpowder, $488,000 worth SEC) (MM) 
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worth of other explosives. 
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During the fiscal year 
cerns were supplied with $3,000,000 worth of American cartridges, 
© 400,000 pounds of dynamite, 36,000 pounds of gunpowder, 
$1.280.000 worth of firearms, and $116,250 worth of other ex- 
plosives. On April 11, at a time when the Mexican situation was 


most acute, 332,000 rounds of ammunition left Laredo, Tex., con- 


signed to Carranza, and on April 14 a dispatch from Douglas, 
Ariz., stated: P 


The State Department has issued a permit to the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico to pass 1,000,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition 
across the line to Agua Prieta during the next few days. The ammuni- 
tion is now en route to the border. 


These are two instances which were reported by the press, 
and there is no telling how many escaped notice. 

In conclusion, the Democratic Party has been guilty of waste- 
ful extravagance of the people’s money. 

It has refused to protect the lives and property of Americans 
in foreign lands. 

It has taken away from the States the revenue which belongs 
to them by application of the principle involved in the inher- 
itance-tax section of the bill. 

It has levied taxes on the people without limit. 

The people of the country do not forget, and on November 7 
next will register their protest against this administration by 
electing a Republican President, a Republican Senate, and a 
Republican House. 


Dagley Supports Wilson and Moon. 
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HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In roe House or Represenvarives, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article from the 
Chattanooga News of July 8, a paper published at Chattanooga, 
‘Tenn., giving a letter of Mr. C, A. Dagley, secretary of the 
Progressive Party committee of Tennessee, to my colleague, Hon. 
JOHN A, Moon. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the Chattanooga News, Saturday, July 8, 1916.] 


DAGLEY SUPPORTS WILSON AND MOON—-SECRETARY OF PROGRESSIVE COM- 
MITTEE NOW DEMOCRAT—-FINDS MORE IN THAT PARTY THAT APPBALS TO 
PROGRESSIVES—-WRITES LETTER TO JUDGE JOHN A. MOON AND WILL 
ACTIVELY SUPPORT HIM FOR CONGRESS. 


Cc, A. Dagley, secretary of the Tennessee Progressive committee, can 
not stand Hughes for President, and will support Woodrow Wilson. 
Ile makes this announcement in a letter to Hon. Joun A. Moon, Demo- 
cratic candidate to succeed himself in the third district, who Mr. Dagley 
also will support. The prominent Progressive in this letter gives his 
reasons why he will frozn henceforth be a Democrat. He reviews the 
Wilson administration approvingly, and finds in the record of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in its platform in this campaign, grounds for throwing the 
Progressive support to its candidates. 
making a similar decision to Mr. Dagley. 
as follows: 


Ilion JoHN A. Moon, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Drar Str: Please permit me to state that as a sincere Progressive, 
I desire to offer you my hearty support in your campaign to be re- 
turned next November to the Congress of the United States for another 
term of two years, I will further state that I have decided, should the 
Progressive Party not have a candidate for President, that I will sup- 
port Woodrow Wilson for reelection in the present campaign to the 
full limit of my ability. I believe that the Democratic Party has, in 
the past four years, ‘lone much to commend it as a political party to 
ull independent and Progressive voters. As a party in power, it has 
netuatly given the people considerable constructive, progressive legisla- 
tion. It was the party in power to reform the banking and currency 
system, and, instead, to give the people stable, satisfactory currency 
legislation which had been a crying need for many years, and which 
was considered by all Progressive leaders one of the most needful re- 
forms centained in the Progressive Party platform of 1912. 

As a party to-day, standing as it does for a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission, the eight-hour day law, and indorsing the principle of woman’s 
suffrage and other progressive measures, and with a leadership far 
more progressive than the Republican Party, I have slowly and con- 
scientiously come to the conclusion that as a Progressive, without a party 
organization, that I can more harmoniously affiliate with the Democratic 
Party in the present political campaign than I can with the Republican 
Party, whose most powerful and dominant leaders in the organization 
to-day are, I believe, opposed to progressive principles that it seems to 
me should be properly recognized in party candidates, organization, and 
platform. 

I appreciate the fact that the Democratic leaders upon recognizing 
the action of Theodore Roosevelt in declining the nomination for 
President on the Progressive ticket, and the action of the Progressive 
national committee in indorsing the Republican candidates, must have 
believed that there were thousands of honest Progressive voters left, at 


Many other Progressives are 
His letter to Judge Moon is 


1915 the Mexi- | poont temporarily, without a party of their own, and that the Democratic 
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eaders have sought to make it possible fur Progressives to affiliate with 
a party that was not controlled through its organization by stand- 
pat leadership and men whose whole life work in politics has been in 
opposition to progressive principles and a square deal for the common 
people and the plain everyday voters. 

I am pleased to see that Mr. Wilson has chosen as the chairman of 
the Democratic national committee a clean, forward-looking, progres- 
sive Democratic leader. In 1914, when the people of Pennsylvania 
were smarting under the power of the Penrose Republican machine, 
thousands of decent Republicans and Progressive voters supported Mr, 
Vance C. McCormick for governor on the Democratic ticket in prefer- 
ence to the Republican candidate nominated and backed by the 
Penrose Republican political organization. It is a fact that the man 
chosen as the Democratic national chairman was Progressive enough 
for the regularly nominated Progressive Party candidate, William 
Draper Lewis, to withdraw in favor of Mr. McCormick and for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to stump the State for him as a Progressive-Democratic 
candidate for governor in 1914, along with Gifford Pinchot, a radical 
Progressive, for United States Senator. 

With kindest regards, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Cc. A. DAGLEY, 
Seeretary Tennessce Progressive State Comimittec. 


Address of President Wilson. 
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oF 
SAMUEL W. 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or RepresEeNTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 13, 1916. 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by 
the President of the United States at Salesmanship Congress, 
Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT, AT SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS, DETROIT, MICH., JULY 10, 
1916, 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a great deal 
of gratification that I find myself facing so interesting and 
important a company as this. You will readily understand that 
I have not come here to make an elaborate address, but I have 
come here to express my interest in the objects of this creat 
association and to congratulate you on the opportunities which 
are immediately ahead of you in handling the business of this 
country. 

These are days of incalculable change, my fellow citizens. It 
is impossible for anybody to predict anything that is certain 
in detail with regard to the future either of this country cr of 
the world in the large movements of business; but one thing is 
perfectly clear, and that is that the United States will play a 
new part, and that it will be a part of unprecedented opportunity 
and of greatly increased responsibilities. The United States has 
had a very singular history in respect of its business relation- 
ships with the rest of the world. I have always believed—and I 
think you have always believed—that there is more business 
genius in the United States than anywhere else in the world, 
and yet America has apparently been afraid of touching too inti- 
mately the great processes of international exchange. America 
of all countries in the world has been timid; has not until re- 
eently—has not until within the last two or three years—pro- 
vided itself with the fundamental instrumentalities for playing a 
large part in the trade of the world. America, which ought to 
have had the broadest vision of any nation, has raised up an 
extraordinary number of provincial thinkers, men who thought 
provincially about business, men who thought that the United 
States was not ready to take her competitive part in the 
struggle for peaceful conquest of the world. VFor anybody who 
reflects philosophically upon the history of this country, that 
is the most amazing fact about it. 

But the time for provincial thinkers has gone by. We must 
play a great part in the world whether we choose it or net. Do 
you know the significance of this single fact that within the last 
year or two we have, speaking in large terms, ceased to be a 
debtor Nation and become a creditor Nation; that we have more 
of the surplus gold of the world than we ever had before, and 
that our business hereafter is to be to lend and to help and to 
promote the great peaceful enterprises of the world? We have 
got to finance the world in some important degree, and those 
who finance the world must understand it and rule it with their 
spirits and with their minds. We can not cabin and confine our- 
selves any longer, and so I said that I came here to congratulate 
you upon the great rdle that lies ahead of you to play. This is 
a salesmanship congress, and hereafter salesmanship will have 
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to be closely related in its ontloek and scope to statesmanship, 
to international statesmanship. 
au intimate comprehension of the conditiens of business ane 
enterprise throughout the round globe. because America will 
have to place her goods by running her intelligence ahead of her 
goods. No amount of mere push, no amount of mere hustling, 
or, to speak in the western language, no amount of mere rustling, 
no amount of mere active enterprise will suffice. 

There have been two ways of doing business in the world out- 
side of the lands in which the great manufactures have been 
made. One has been to try to force the tastes of the manufac- 
turing country on the country in which the markets were being 
sought, and the other way has been to study the tastes and 
needs of the countries where the markets were being souvht 
and suit your goods to those tastes and needs, and the latter 
method has beaten the former method. If you are going to sell 
carpets, for example, in India, you have got to have as good 
taste as the Indians in the patterns of the carpets, and that is 
going some. If you are going to seil things in tropical countries, 
they must, rather obviously, be different from those which you 
sell in cold and arctic countries. You can not assume that the 
rest of the world is going to wear or use or manufacture what 
you wear and use and manufacture. Your raw materials must 
be the raw materials that they need, not the raw materials that 
you need. 
goods which they desire, not those which other markets have 
desired. So your business will keep pace with your knowledge, 
not of yourself and of your manufacturing processes but of them 
and of their commercial needs. That is statesmanship because 
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i 


j mutual compre! 


It will have to be touched with | 
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ension. Charles Lamb, the Englis 
made a very delightful remark that L have long treasure 
memory. He stuttered a little bit, and he said of some ons 
Was hot present, “ 1 h-h-hate that m-man and some o 
“Why, Charles, I didn't know you knew him.” “ Oh,” li d 
* T-I-I don't; I-I can’t h-hate a m-man I know.” That is a } 
found human remark. You can not hate a man you kix I 
know some rascals that T have tried to hate. 

I have tried to head them off as raseals, but I have be 
unable to hate them. I have liked them. And 
pare like with unlike in the relationship of nations with eacl 
other, many of our antagonisms are based upon misunderstand- 
ings; and as long as you do not understand ; 


so, not to coni- 


t country you can 
not trade with it. As long as you can not take its point of 
view you can not commend your goods to its purchase. As long 
as you go to it with a supercilious air, for example, and pa- 


| tronize it, as we have tried to do in some less developed coun- 


tries, and tell them that this is what they ought to want, whether 
they want it or not, you can not do business with them You 
have got to approach them just as you really ought to approac! 


all matters of human relationship. These people who give the 


; money to philanthropy, for example, but can not for the lite o 
| them see from the point of view of those for whose benefit the 


Your manufactured goods must be the manufactured | 


| 


that is relating your international activities to the conditions | 


which exist in other countries. 

If we can once get what some gentlemen are so loth to give us, 
a merehant marine—the trouble with some men is that they are 
slow in their minds; 


they do not see; they do not know the | 


need and they will not allow you to point it out to them—if we | 


can once get in a position to deliver our own goods, then the 


zoods that we have to deliver will be adjusted to the desires | 


of those to whom we deliver them, and all the world will wel- 
come America in the great field of commerce and manufacture. 
There is a great deal of cant talked, my fellow citizens, about 
service. I wish the word had not been surrounded with so 
much sickly sentimentality, because it is a good, robust, red- 
Nlooded word, and it is the key to everything that concerns 
the peace and prosperity of the world. You can not force your- 
self upon anybody who is not obliged to take you. The only way 
in which you can be sure of being accepted is by being sure that 


you have got something to offer that is worth taking, and the | 


only way you can be sure of that is by being sure that you wish 
to adapt it to the use and the service of the people to whom you 
are trying to sell. 


I was trying to expotnd in another place the other day the | 


long way and the short way to get together. The long way is to 
fight. I hear some gentlemen say that they want to help Mex- 
ico, and the way they propose to help her is to overwhelm her 
with force. That is the long way to help Mexico, as well as the 
wrong way, because after the fighting you have a nation full 
of justified suspicion and animated by well-founded hostility 
and hatred, and then will you help them? Then will you estab- 
lish cordial business relationships with them? Then will you go 
in as neighbors and enjoy their confidence? On the contrary, 
you will have shut every door as if it were of steel against you. 
What makes Mexico suspicious of us is that she does not be- 
lieve as yet that we want to serve her. 
want to possess her, and she has justification for the belief in 
the way in which some of our fellow citizens have tried to 
exploit her privileges and possessions. For my part, I will not 


serve the ambitions of these gentlemen, but I will try to serve | 


all America, so far as intercourse with Mexico is concerned, by 
trying to serve Mexico herself. There are some things that are 
not debatable. Of course, we have to defend our border. That 
goes without saying. Of course, we must make good our own 
sovereignty, but we must respect the sovereignty of Mexico. I 
am one of those—I have sometimes suspected that there were 
not many of them—who believes, absolutely believes, the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, which was the model of the old Bill of 
Rights, which says that a people has a right to do anything they 
please with their own country and their own government. I am 


are giving the money, are not philanthropists. They endow and 
promote philanthropy, but you can not be a_ philanthropist 
unless you love all sorts and conditions of men. The great bar- 
rier in this world, I have sometimes thought, is not the barrier 
of principle, but the barrier of taste. Certain classes of society 
find certain other classes of society distasteful to them. ‘They 
do not like the way they dress; they do not like the infrequency 
with which they bathe; they do not like to consort with them 
under the conditions under which they live; and, therefore, they 
stand at a distance from them and it is impossible for them to 
serve them, because they do not understand them and do not 
feel that common pulse of humanity and that common school 
of experience which is the only thing that binds us together 
and educates us in the same fashion. 

This, then, my friends, is the simple message that I bring you: 
Lift your eyes to the horizons of business; do not look too «lose 
at the little processes with which you are concerned, but let 
your thoughts and your imaginations run abroad throughout the 
whole world and with the inspiration of the thought that vou 
are Americans and are meant to carry liberty and justice and 
the principles of humanity wherever you go. Go out and sell 
goods that will make the world more comfortable and more 
happy and convert them to the principles of America. 


Compensation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA 


In roe House or Representatives, 


riday, July 14, 1916. 
Mr. EVANS. 


favor of this bill he 


Mr. Speaker, I am in 


| it is a humane measure and marks a new step in the 


She believes that we | 


tarianism of our Government. No man need apologize for 


vote for this bill, nor do I believe it should be 


lhecessil bel’ 
|; one to make an argument to secure its passage. The tin 
long since gone by when the wisdom of a compensation Ja 
can be questioned, even if put upon an economic bs dia 
bold man he would be to ignore the humanitarian sick 
| question. 
For many years workmen of the private employer we 


| tion with the Federal employees is different, the 


old-fashioned enough to believe that, and I am going to stand by | 


that belief. That is for the benefit of those gentlemen who wish 
to butt in. 

Now, I use that as an illustration, my fellow citizens. What 
do we all most desire when the present tragical confusion of 
the world’s affairs is over? We desire permanent peace, do we 
not? Permanent peace can grow in only one soil. That is the 
sail of actual good will, and good will can not exist without 


I 
to resort to the courts to secure compensation for an 


occurring without fault of their own. The method was fraught 
with so much red tape, so much injustice, and proved so ex 
pensive that nearly every State in the Union has remedied 
the matter by enactment of compensation laws.- But the 


ployee is even deprived of the right of a hearing in the 
in case of injury through no fault of his own. 

This bill provides for compensation for every employee 
the Government who is so unfortunate as to be injured whil 
in the performance of duty, unless, of course, the injury is the 
result of the voluntary act of the injured party. Men may differ 
about the details of such a measure, but the fundament: 
ciple that the Government should do what it compels t 
employer to do can admit of no dispute. 
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Our civilization is so complex and life is so constituted that 
in the every-day routine of our affairs accidents will happen 
that place upon the individual a burden that is impossible for 
him to bear, and in such cases this burden should be borne by 
society at large, and it is now being recognized that this is one 
of the burdens that society at large should bear. It is for this 
reason that everybody has come to recognize the wisdom of 
compensation laws. 

Many of the States have such compensation laws which are 
working with most excellent results, and now it is proposed that 
the United States shall have a compensation law for the pro- 
tection of all its employees, and thus give relief from the 
cumbrous and inefficient system of presenting private claims 
to Congress for its action, and to give its sanction to this great 
principle of humanity. 

This bill H. R. 15816 seeks to supplant the existing inade- 
quate Federal compensation law of May 30, 1908, with a new 
law providing adequate compensation for all civilian employees 
of the United States suffering injuries received in the course 
of their employment. 

As the existing law applies only to specified branches of the 
service deemed to be especially hazardous, it covers only about 
100,000 of the Government’s 400,000 employees. The bill here 
reported will cover all civil employees of the United States and 
the Panama Railroad Co., about 400,000 in all. It seemed to 
me that if an employee is injured in the performance of his 
duty he is entitled to compensation regardless of his occupation. 
This is the law in 21 of the 32 States having compensation laws. 
The present law, in denying compensation to an injured em- 
ployee, if his occupation was not “ hazardous,” goes counter to 
the theory on which all compensation acts are based, viz, that 
the industry shall bear the burden of injuries caused by it. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the exten- 
sion of the existing law in this particular will not increase the 
cost in proportion, for although the number of employees cov- 
ered is four times as great as under the existing law, the num- 
ber of accidents will not be proportionately increased, since the 
necident risk in the added employments is considerably less 
than in the branches of service already covered. 

In addition to the confusion caused by having three distinct 
systems of compensation in operation in different branches ‘of 
the service, valuable legislative time is taken by the private- 
Claim bills which are presented to Congress when injuries occur 
in branches of the service not covered by the present law. 
Nearly 300 claims for injuries in the Government service have 
already been presented to this Congress. This bill will provide 
one uniform system .f compensation throughout the Federal 
service, doing away with the great delay and uncertainty in 
congressional action on meritorious cases. 

The bill provides compensation for disability or death of 
an employee resulting from personal injury sustained in the 
performance of his duty. No compensation is allowed if the 
injury is caused by the willful misconduct of the employee, by 
the employee’s intention to bring about the injury or death of 
himself or of another, or if intoxication of the injured employee 
is the proximate cause of the injury or death. 

The bill establishes a separate fund in the Treasury to be 
known as the “ employees’ compensation fund.” The bill ap- 
propriates $500,000 to establish this fund and provides that 
there shall be added to it such sums as Congress may from time 
to time appropriate. The commission is to submit annually to 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimates of appropriations 
needed for the maintenance of the fund. 

The amount here appropriated is deemed ample for the first 
year. It is thought that the expense will be somewhat less. 
The committee has secured an estimate of the cost under this 
bill prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of 
the cost under the existing law and of the probable number of 
accidents which will oceur in the future. (Hearings, Jan. 28, 
pp. 48-52.) 

This careful official statement shows there were 2,467 claims 
made during the year ending June 30, 1918, under the present 
law. It is estimated that under the proposed bill there might 
have been 2,816 cases added, but of those 1,464 were for a 
period varying from 8 to 15 days. 

With a reduction of the rate of compensation to two-thirds 
of the pay, and the limitation of $663 as the monthly maximum 
amount that any workman could receive as compensation, re- 
gardiess of the amount that he may be receiving as earnings 
when employed, there would be afforded a degree of stimulus 
to return to work, while the opportunity of continuing unem- 
ployed without loss of pay would be withdrawn. It is believed, 
therefore, that the proposed bill would involve an expense for 
the first year not exceeding the amount named, namely, 
$500,000, and in all probability falling below it, by reason of 
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the fact that in the $482,000 paid out in the year 1910-11, for 
instance, there were many cases in which the amount of com- 
pensation paid was to persons receiving in excess of $663 per 
month as benefits. 

Referring now to the fact that the Government is at the 
present time paying out between four and five hundred thousand 
dollars under existing laws, which provide for full payment of 
wages during the term of disability, not exceeding one year, 
it is evident that the substitution of a law providing two-thirds 
pay during the term of disability would reduce the expense 
for the first year by one-third, in so far as the law applies to 
persons receiving benefits under existing laws. Inasmuch as 
at least one-half the additions would be for short-term dis- 
abilities, it seems probable that the extension of the law to 
cover all classes of employees would result in no actual increas: 
in the amount expended. 

The State of Montana, which I have the honor, in part, t: 
represent adopted a compensation law two vears ago, an 
though we have had only that brief experience under it, bot! 
employer and employee are satisfied and my advices are tha 
should that question be again submitted to our people scarcel, 
a vote in that State would be cast against it. So I conclucds 
that if the several States are sufficiently progressive to adop 
this sort of legislation, the Federal Congress can not afford to 
be less progressive and humane in dealing with its half a 
million faithful employees. For these, and other reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I favor the immediate enactment of this legislation. 


Speech of President Wilson at Detroit, Mich. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives. 
Friday, Juty 14, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address at 
luncheon tendered by Salesmanship Congress, Detroit Athletic 
Club, July 10, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AT LUNCHEON TENDERED BY SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS, 
DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB, JULY 10, 1916. 

Mr. Chairman, Judge Murphy, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
glad to find myself as popular as Judge Murphy, and I must 
say in his behalf that you know him better than you know me. 
I am glad to find myself in Detroit and face to face with the 
men who have played the principal part in giving it distinction 
throughout the country and throughout the world. Looking 
about among you, I see that it is true in this matter, as in 
others, that the only men fit for such a job are young men anid 
men who never grow old. There is the liveliness of youth in 
the eyes even of those of you who have shared with me the 
painful parting with the hirsute appendage. 

I have been interested in some things that Mr. Denby has 
said to me to-day. He has shamefacedly admitted that he has 
found himself enjoying the companionship of Democrats. Now, 
I have long enjoyed the friendship and companionship of Re- 
publicans, because I am by instinct a teacher, and I would like 
to teach them something. We have been trying, some of us, 
for a good many years to teach in politics, as well as elsewhere, 
this lesson, that we are all in the same boat; we have common 
interests, and it is our business to understand and serve thos: 
common interests. The great difficulty that has confronted us, 
gentlemen, has often been that we have deliberately looked 1) 
these common interests from self-chosen angles which made 
them look as if some of us were separated from others and as 
if some of us wanted to depress business, for example, ani! 
others of us wanted to exalt business. I dare say that you 
have noticed that the same necessity to make a living is im- 
posed upon Democrats as Republicans, and I dare say you are 
ready to believe that Democrats are just as willing to make 2 
good living as Republicans. Therefore it seems to me logicall) 
to follow, though I have been quoted as having no regard for 
logic, that Democrats are naturally as much interested in the 
business prosperity of the United States as anybody else. > 
that if you believe that they are not as fitted to guide if as 
other persons you can not be doubting their interest; you are 
only impugning their intelligence. And some Democrats had 
noticed that the inclination to suppose that oniy some persons 
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the assumption that the number of persons who understood that 
business was very small and that there were only certain groups 
and associations of gentlemen who were entitled to be trustees 
of that business for the rest of us. 

I have never subscribed in any walk of life to the trustee 
theory. I have always been inclined to believe that the busi- 
ness of the world was best understood by those men whe were 
in the struggle for maintenance not only, but for success. The 
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- underst@od the business of America had a tendency to run into | Whole process and clarify it? Do 


man who knows the strength of the tide is the man who is | 


swimming against it, not the man who is floating with it. 
man who is immersed in the beginnings of business, who is try- 
ing to get his foothold, who is trying to get other men to 
believe in him and lend him money and trust him to make 
profitable use of that money, is the man who knows what the 
business conditions in the United States are; and I would 
rather take his counsel as to what ought to be done for business 
than the counsel of any established captain of industry. 
captain of industry is looking backward and the other man is 
looking forward. The conditions of business change with every 
generation, change with every decade, are now changing at an 
almost breathless pace; and the men who have made geod are 
not feeling the tides as the other men are feeling them. The 
men who have got into the position of captaincy, unless they 
are of unusual fiber, unless they are of unusually catholic sym- 
pathy, unless they have continued to touch shoulder with the 
ranks, unless they have continued to keep close communion with 
the men they are employing and the young men they ave bring- 
ing up as their assistants, do not belong to the struggle «. which 
we should see that every unreasonable obstacle is removed and 
every reasonable help afforded that public policy can afford. 

So I invite your thoughts, in what I sincerely believe to be 
an entirely nonpartisan spirit, to the democracy of business. An 
act was recently passed in Congress that some of the most iniel- 
ligent business men of this country earnestly opposed—men 
whom I knew, men whose character I trusted, men whose integ- 
rity I absolutely believed in. I refer to the Federal reserve 
act, by which we intended, and succeeded in, taking credit out 
of the control of a small number of men and making it available 
to everybody who had real commercial assets ; and the very men 
who opposed that act, and opposed it conscientiously, now 
admit that it saved the country from a ruinous panic when the 
stress of war came on, and that it is the salvation of every 
average business man who is in the midst of the tides that I 
have been trying to describe. What does that mean, gentlemen? 
It means that you can get a settled point of view and can con- 
scientiously oppose progress if you do not need progress your- 
self. That is what it means. I am not impugning the intelli- 
gence even of the men who opposed things, because the same 
thing happens to every man if he is not of extraordinary make- 
up, if he can not see the necessity for a thing that he does not 
himself need. When you have abundant credit and control of 
credit you, of course, do not need that the area of credit should 
be broadened. 

The suspicion is beginning to dawn in many quarters that the 
average man knows the business necessities of the country just 
as well as the extraordinary man does. I believe in the ordi- 
nary man. If I did not believe in the ordinary man, I would 
move out of a democracy, and if I could find a decent monarchy 
I would live in it. The very conception of America is based 


upon the validity of the judgments of the average man, and I | 
call you to witness that there have not been many catastrophes | 


in American history. I call you to witness that the average 
judgments of the voters of the United States have been sound 
judgments. I call you to witness that this great impulse of the 


common opinion has been a lifting impulse, and not a de- | 
What is the object of associations like that | 


pressing impulse. 
which is gathered here to-day, this salesmanship congress? 
The moral of it is that a few men can not determine the inter- 
ests of a large body of men, and that the only way to determine 
them and advance them is to have a representative assembly 
chosen by themselves get together and take common counsel 
regarding them. And do you not notice that in every great 
occupation in the United States there is beginning to be more 
and more of this common counsel? And have you not noticed 
that the more common counsel you have, the higher the stand- 
ards are that are insisted upon? 

I attended the other day the congress of the advertising men, 
and their motto is, “ Truth and fair dealing in what you repre- 
sent your business to be and your goods to be.’ I have no 
doubt that in every association like this the prevailing senti- 
ment is that only by the highest standards—I mean the highest 
moral standards—can you achieve the most permanent and sat- 
isfactory business results. Was that the prevalent conception 
before these associations were drawn together? Have you not 
found the moral judgment of the average man steady up the 
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you not know 
every conference with your fellows than you did befor ! 
never went into a committee of any kind upon any importa 
public matter, or private matter, so far as that is concerned, 
that I did not come out with an altered judgment and know 
much more about the matter than when I 
only knowing mnuch more, but knowing that the common jud: 
ment arrived at was better than I could have suggested when J 
went in. That is the universal experience of candid men. If it 
were not so, there would be no object in congresses like this 
Yet whenever we attempt legislation we 


went in; and it 


find ourselves in this 


; case: We are not in the presence of the many who can counsel 


The | 





wisely, but we are in the presence of the few who 
narrowly, and the thing that we have been trying to 
away from is not that these gentlemen who « i ted the 
row circles of advice should be excluded from the advice. but 
that they should be associated with hundreds of 

their fellow citizens, 

I have had some say that I was not accessible to them, and 
when I inquired into it 1 found they meant that I did not per- 
sonally invite them. They did not know how to come without 
being invited, and they did not care to come if they came upon 
the same terms with everybody else, knowing that everybody e! 
Was welcome whom I had the time to confer with. — 

Am I telling you. things unobserved by you? Do you not 
know that these things are true?) And do you not believe with 
me that the affairs of the Nation can be better conducted 


counsel too 
bre i k 
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7 pram 
the basis of general counsel than upon the basis of special 
counsel? Men are colored and governed by their oeceupations 
and their surroundings and their habits. If 1 wanted to change 


the law radically I would not consult a lawyer. If I wanted to 
change business methods radically I would not consult a man 
who had made a conspicuous success by using the present meth- 
ods that I wanted to change. Not because I would distrust 
these men, but because I would know that they would not change 
their thinking over night; that they would have to go through 
a long process of reacquaintance with the circumstances of the 
time—the new circumstances of the time—before they could be 
converted to my point of view. You get a good deal more light 
on the street than you do in the closet. You get a good deal 
more light by keeping your ears open among the rank and file of 
your fellow citizens than you do in any private conference what 
ever. I would rather hear what the men are talking about on 
the trains and in the shops and by the fireside than hear any- 
thing else, because I want guidance, and I know I could get it 
there, and what I am constantly asking is that men should bring 
me that counsel, because I am not privileged to determine things 
independently of this counsel. I am 

ruler. 

One thing that we are now trying to convert the small circles 
to that the big circles are already converted to jis that this 
country needs a merchant marine and ought to get one. T lave 
found that I had a great deal more resistance when IT tried te 
help business than when I tried to interfere with it. IT have liad 
a great deal more resistance of counsel, of special counsel, when 
I tried to alter the things that are established than when 1 
tried to do anything else. We eall ourselves a liberal Nation 
whereas, as a matter of fact, we are one of the most conservative 
nations in the world. If you want to make enemies, try to cl 
something. You know why it is. To do things to-day exactly the 
Way you did them yesterday saves thinking. 

It does not cost you anything. You have acquired the hal 
you know the routine; you do not have to plan anything, and 
frightens you with a hint of exertion to learn that you will I: 
to do it a different way to-morrow. Until I became a colleg 
teacher, I used to think that the young men were radical, ) 
college boys are the greatest conservatives T ever tackled 
life, largely because they have associated too much with their 
fathers. What you have to do with them is to take them up 
upon some visionary height and show them the map of the world 
as it is. Do not let them see their father’s Do not 


your servant, not ve 


factory. 


let them see their father’s countinghouse. Let them 
| great valleys, teeming with laborious people. Let them se 


great struggle of men in realms they never dreamed of Let 
them see the great emotional power that is in the won 


great ambitions, the great hopes, the great fears. Give them 
some picture of mankind, and then their father’s busines nel 


every other man’s business, will begin to fall into place. ‘Vi 
will see that it is an item and not the whole thing; and they 
will sometimes see that the item is not properly related 1 
whole, and what they will get interested in will be to 
the item to the whole, so that it will form part of the for 
not part of the impediment. 

This country, above 
men, is meant to lift; it 
prove. It is meant to : 


every country in the world, 


is meant to add to the forees 


dd to everythin that betters t 
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that gives it better thinking, more honest endeavor, a closer 
grapple of men with men, so that we will all be pulling together 
like one irresistible team in a single harness. That is the 
reason why it seemed wise to substitute for the harsh processes 
of the law, which merely lays its hand on your shoulder after 
you have sinned and threatens you with punishment, some of 
the milder and more helpful processes of counsel. That is the 
reason the Federal Trade Commission was established, so that 
men would have some place where they could take counsel as to 
what the law was, and what the law permitted, and also take 
counsel as to whether the law itself was right, and advice had 
not better be taken as to its alteration. The processes of coun- 
sel are the only processes of accommodation, not the processes 
of punishment. Punishment retards, but it does not lift up. 
Punishment impedes, but it does not improve. And so we 
ought to substitute for the harsh processes of the law, wherever 
we can, the milder and gentler and more helpful processes of 
counsel, 

It has been a very great grief to some of us year after year, 
year after year, to see a fundamental thing like the fiscal 
policy of the Government with regard to duties on imports 
made a football of politics. Why, gentlemen, party politics 
ought to have nothing to do with the question of what is for 
the benefit of the business of the United States, and that is the 
reason we ought to have a tariff commission and, I may add, 
are going to have a tariff commission. But, then, gentlemen, 
the trouble will be with me. The provision as it stands makes 
it obligatory upon me not to choose more than half the com- 
mission from any one political party. The bill does not under- 
take to say how many political parties there are. That just 
now is a delicate question. But I am forbidden to take more 
than two of the same variety, and yet the trouble about that is 
{I would like to find men for that commission who were of no 
one of the varieties. I would like to find men who would find 
out the circumstances of American business, particularly as it 
changes and is going to change with perplexing rapidity in the 
years immediately ahead of us, without any regard whutever 
to the interest of any party whatever, so that we should be able 
to legislate upon the facts and upon the large economic aspects 
of those facts without stopping to think which party it was 
going to hurt and which party it was going to benefit. But 
almost everybody in this country wears a label of some kind, 
and under the law I suppose I will have to turn them around 
and see how they are labeled, how they are branded, and that 
is going to be a very great blow to my spirit and a very great 
test of my judgment. I hope after the results are achieved 
you will judge me leniently, because my desire would be not 
to have a bipartisan but an absolutely nonpartisan commission 
of men who really applied the tests of scientific analysis of the 
facts and no other tests whatever to the conclusions that they 
arrived at. 

Did you ever think how absolutely supreme and sovereign 
facts are? You can make laws all the year through contrary 
to the facts and the facts will overrun the laws. Do not let a 
fact catch you napping, because you will get the worst of it if 
you do, and the object of the tariff commission is that we 
should see the facts coming first, so that they could not get us. 
I remember a cynical politician saying to me once when I was 
thanking him for having voted the way I hoped he would vote, 
knowing that that had not been his initial inclination, “ Well, 
Governor, they never get me if I see them coming first.” He 
had heard from home, and he saw them coming. Now, I have 
that attitude toward facts. I never let them get me if I see 
them first, and it is because I want to see them that I want 
commissions of this sort and the spirit of this sort that I have 
tried to describe in the commission as it is constituted. 

Because, as I was saying this morning, there is a task ahead 
of us of most colossal difficulty. We have not been accustomed 
to the large world of international business, and we have got to 
get accustomed to it right away. All provincials have got to 
take a back seat. All men who are afraid of competition have 
got to take a back seat. All men who depend upon anything 
except their intelligence and their efficiency have got to take a 
back seat. It will be interesting to see the sifting process go 
on. I have some men in mind to nominate for back seats, and 
I will not draw all of them from the same party. It will not 
need an act of Congress for that purpose. And some men are 
going to be surprised at the keenness of the air into which they 
are thrust out. They are going to be thrust out, and we are 
either going to make conquest, peaceful conquest, of the mar- 
kets of the world or we are going to be prevented forevermore 
of boasting of the business ability of America. I have never 
been afraid of trusting an American business man out in the 
air, but some men have. They have said, “ Give us a wall to 
crouch behind for fear those fellows should get us,” and when 
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it has come to finding out who was crouching behind the wall 
it was found that all sorts were crouching behind the wall—the 
capable and the incapable—and that the main object of the wall 
was to shelter the incapable. As an American, I am too proud 
to submit to anything like that. I believe that Americans can 
manufacture goods better than anybody else; that they can sell 
goods as honestly as anybody else; that they can find out the 
conditions and meet the conditions of foreign business better 
than anybody else, and I want to see them given a chance 
right away, and they will be whether I want them to be or not. 
We have been trying to get ready for it. The national banks 
of the United States, until the recent currency act, were held 
back by the very terms of the law under which they operated 
from some of the most important international transactions. 
To my mind that is one of the most amazing facts of our com- 
mercial history. The Congress of the United States was not 
willing that the national banks should have a latchkey and go 
away from home. They were afraid they would not know how 
to get back under cover, and banks from other countries had to 
establish branches where American bankers were doing busi- 
ness, to take care of some of the most important processes of 
international exchange. That is nothing less than amazing, 
but it is not necessary any longer. It never was necessary ; 
it was only thought to be necessary by some eminently pro- 
vincial statesmen. We are done with provincialism in the 
statesmanship of the United States, and we have got to have 
a view now and a horizon as wide as the world itself. And 
when I look around upon an alert company like this it seems 
to me in my imagination they are always straining at the leash. 
They are waiting to be let loose upon this great race that is 
now going to challenge our abilities. For my part I shall look 
forward to the result with absolute and serene confidence, be- 
cause the spirit of the United States is an international spirit 
if we conceive it right. This is not the home of any particular 
race of men. This is not the home of any particular set of 
political traditions. This is a home the doors of which have 
been opened from the first to mankind, to everybody who loved 
liberty, to everybody whose ideal was equality of opportunity, 
to everybody whose heart was moved by the fundamental in- 
stincts and sympathies of humanity. That is America, and now 
it is as if the nations of the world, sampled and united here, 
were in their new union and new common understanding turn- 
ing about to serve the world with all the honest processes of 
business and of enterprise. I am happy that I should be wit- 
nessing the dawn of the day when America is indeed to come 
into her own. 


The Business Outlook After the War. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. GREENE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 13, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted by the House, I insert in the Recorp an article 
by Hon. Water R. Strvgss, of Rhode Island, a Member of the 
House, on the subject of “ The business outlook after the war.” 
which appeared in the Providence (R. I.) Magazine for June, 
1916, published by the Providence Chamber of Commerce, as 
follows: 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Magazine for June, 1916, published vy the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce.] 


Tur Business OvTLooK AFTER THE WAR—CONGRESSMAN STINESS Says 
THE EvrRoPEAN ConFiict Has Been No Bar TO FoREIGN COMMER CIA! 
INVASION—WHEN PEACE PREVAILS A PROTECTIVE TARIFF Musr [’re- 
VENT AMERICA FROM BECOMING A DUMPING GROUND ror OVER-SrA 
MANUFACTURES. 


IS OUR PROSPERITY SUBSTANTIAL?—-NO CHASING AFTER SHADOWS —Phc- 
TECTION ONLY WILL CONSERVE OUR GREAT INDUSTRIES. 


[By Congressman WaLTer R. STINESS.] 
“ Undoubtedly this country is enjoying a certain kind of pro-- 
perity. Is it substantial? Is it built upon a sure foundstion’ 
Without pessimism, both of these questions admit of bur one 
answer, and that in the negative. For admittedly the prescn! 
expansion of business is chiefly if not wholly due to the Europes! 
war, which has abnormally swollen our exports of footstufls 
and created a favorable trade balance, converting us from * 
debtor into a creditor nation. But these conditions are. 1S “° 
must humanely hope, but temporary, evanescent; what we no\ 
eall prosperity is only the veneer of prosperity. 
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“There is prosperity and prosperity. That which we are 
now experiencing is one kind; that which we have experienced 
in times past is another kind; the one fleeting and unstable, 
because dependent upon a horrible war, the other permanent, 
because dependent on a peaceful and sound business policy— 
that of a protective tariff. The present brand of prosperity, 
such as it is, is welcome while it lasts, and, despite its cause, is 
preferable to the terrible industrial depression during the first 
year of President Wilson's administration preceding the com- 
mencement of the European war. The balance of trade for the 
five months before the war ran against us. Men and money 
and mills were idle. These adverse conditions continued until 
the war was well under way. 

“Under the impetus of tremendous exports of food and of 
firearms to the belligerents labor and capital in this country 
again found not only remunerative but superabundant employ- 
ment. 

“At the war's end, what then? 

“Bearing in mind business conditions just before the war 
and that the then economic policies—especially the tariff 
policy—still obtain to-day, it ought to be clear to thoughtful 
men that we should prepare now for the inevitable conse- 
quences to follow cessation of war. 

WAR NO BAR TO IMPORTATION. 


“Tt was said when the war commenced that the war in itself 
operated to protect us from foreign commercial inyasion. And 
for a time this was true. But it is no longer true. February 
of this year saw $193,000,000 of foreign goods enter our ports, 
the high-water mark in all of our history, and March, 1916, 
went $20,000,000 better (or worse) than February, with $214,- 
000,000 of imports, 

“This represents a free list of nearly 80 per cent, practically 
placing us on a free-trade basis. This, despite the war and the 
fact that ships are scarce and freights high. So that the war 
has not checked imports, but apparently has stimulated them. 
If this can be done in the green tree, what may we expect in 
the dry, unless we change our tariff policy? Already the war- 
ring nations, especially Germany, are preparing for the titantic 
commercial struggle to ensue. Foreign manufacturers of every 
description, according to reliable trade reports, are preparing to 
use this country, under present tariff conditions favorable to 
them, as a dumping ground for all sorts of wares. 

“ How do we purpose preventing this being dome? An anti- 
dumping law such as is proposed, nor any so-called antidumping 
law, will not, in my judgment, meet the situation adequately ; 
because these foreign countries when ready to dump will sell here 
at their own domestic wholesale market price, and we can not 
prevent it by any method other than a protective tariff that will 
either keep out such goods altogether or else admit them upon 
terms of equality with our own that protective rates of duty 
will insure, ; 

JAPAN AND THE SEAMEN’S ACT, ~- : 

“Our iegitimate export trade, our normal foreign business, 
may be resumed after the war, and may and ought to be aug- 
mented. It suffered by comparison with imports when the war 
commenced, and if we are to judge by the Japan trade, for in- 
stance, Wwe may expect a decrease of exports to Japan, for not- 
withstanding the fact that her usual source of supply has been 
curtailed by the war, we have not increased our exports over 
the 1913 figures; but, on the other hand, Japan has greatly in- 
creased her exports to us. Japan, thanks to the Underwood 
tariff law and the seamen’s act, is now mistress of the Pacific, 
having driven our ships out of business, and the carrying trade 
of the Orient is now done in Japanese bottoms. 

“What is true of the Pacific is true in a more marked degree 
of the Atlantic. We can not hope for improved or extended for- 
eign trade unless we have our own ships. I do not mean Gov- 
ernment-owned ships. I am opposed to Government ownership 
and voted against the shipping bill for this reason, and for the 
reason that the purchase of interned ships would invite interna- 
tional complications, of which we already have enough. In my 
judgment it is not a legitimate governmental function. I am 
in favor of encouraging private shipbuilding and shipowning, 
and in favor of removing the harassing restrictions that now 
govern the few ships flying our flag. Until this be done, and we 
have an adequate merchant marine that can compete with 
foreign-owned ships, we can not hope to get either the South 
American trade, which by every token should be ours, nor the 
hear nor the far eastern trade, our share of which we can 
secure only by commercial conquest. 


NO CHASING AFTER SHADOWS. 
“ But while an enlarged foreign trade is desirable, we should not 


seek it at the expense of our own vast home market. We should | 


not lose the substance in chasing the shadow while we are cross- 
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ing the difficult stream that lies in our \ Ou 
acy does not lie beyond the seas now a iy i ith 
Our supremacy now, as in the past, lies here in our ow) 
ful home market, to neglect which in our endeavor to rea ou 
for foreign trade would be suicidal. It is now time, it ‘ 
judgment, to inaugurate a policy of reciprocity, not the kind 
reciprocity we attempted to negotiate with Canada, which ¢ 
ada had the wisdom to reject and which proved politically 


astrous to President Taft, but reciprocity of the Blaine 

Pan American reciprocity—that would encourage the free it 
terchange of strictly noncompetitive articles and products be 
tween this country and South American Republics. This polic: 
might be made universal. We now admit free of duty, without 


ora 


a quid pro quo, certain products of South American countries 
which we do not produce. In the case of hides, we reduced the 
duty and Argentina at once absorbed the reduction by an export 
duty; we lost the revenue, Argentina got it, and the price of 


leather, instead of going down, went up. 
“The present tariff law also whipsaws the manufacture 


many instances, placing a duty on his raw material and 
mitting free his finished product. 
“All this could and should be corrected by reasonable rat 


of duty and by reciprocal arrangements. 

“Put up the gates against the oncoming products of Euro 
pean cheap labor, not too high, but just high enough to protect 
our own people, and thus prepare industrially against an inv: 
sion of foreign-made goods, the blighting effect of whose com 
petition would be as disastrous as would the shot and shel! 
an aggressive foreign enemy. 

PROTECTIVE DUTY ESSENTIAI 

“Tt has been demonstrated that the high cost of living is due 
to economic causes other than the protective tariff. The fal 
lacy of free trade as a remedy for the high cost of living is 
equally proven. Therefore the American policy of protection 
must first of all again be restored if we are to keep our hom 
market and be in a position ourselves to invade the markets 
of the world with our surplus products. That there will be a 
surplus of products, both of foodstuffs and of manufactures, 
when the war is over there is little doubt. This, however 
not to be apprehended with fear. Prices have been abnormal. 
Producers, because of the foreign demand, have received toll 
at home as well as abroad, to their own great profit, and it will 
be time that our own people enjoy reduced prices by the oper 
tion of the law of supply and demand 


“The need of a protective duty on dyestulfs is apparent, « 
to low-tariff advocates. The textile industries in this cow 
sorely need a source of domestic supply, so as to be indepen 
of the foreign products. The war has brought this hom 
vividly. And I indulge the hope, even though vain, that wl 


this Congress provides for a tariff on dyestuffs, as seems imn 
nent, it will also frame a protective-tariff law, one that wv 
effectually prevent dumping and at the same time provide ir 
rect and sufficient revenue, so that our people will be relieved 
of the onerous and, to a great extent, unnecessary direct taxe 
now imposed upon them, to say nothing of the harass 
tures attending their collection. 

“In our efforts for industrial preparedness we should not 
get the old story of the house built upon the sands and thi 
house built upon the rock. Which shall it be for us? Th: 
shifting sands of untried economic policies, or those prov 
be fallacious, the sands of socialism, and of a placid patriot 
Or shall it be upon the solid rock foundation of true and tri 
principles of business and of government, industrially hon 
and fair, and constitutionally sound and just? If upon th 
ter, neither the storms of European ‘ aftermath 
domestic social unrest, will or can disturb its trangui 
progress and real prosperity.” 

I also append an editorial published in the Washington P 
of July 13, 1916, entitled “ The great American 1 

THE GREAT AMERICAN MARK} 

The natious at war in Europe which can obtain pli : 
are a hungry market for war munitions and food: tuffs, : the 
exports from the United States show, but the best market in the 
is the United States. Here there i nd rytl 
the sun, and money in abundance to pay f 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find enterp ne foreign nat 
rushing goods to America, in spite of the war. The total impor 
the fiscal year ended last month were valued 52 Of 0 
since the calendar year began the imports hav n 
They are now running at the rate of $3,000,000,000 a year Unle 
conditions change on account of cessation of the y w legislatic 
Congress, the producers of the United Stat vill sé petit 
foreign producers in this market ea ‘ re. 
foreigners are cutting into domest producers at t rate of $1.000 
000,000 a year. 

For the 11 months ended 
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exports to the United States $42,900,000 1 vd 
year. Cana-ia’s exports to us wé $41,000,006 © rhe Br 
Kast Indies increased their expor ‘ eit) ‘ I 
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$40,000,000 more than before. Australia and New Zealand's increase 
was $36,000,000. France sold $30,000,000 more to us than before, and 
Egypt's exports to America increased $17,000,000. 

This is during war times, when the nations and possessiens mentioned 
have been busy fighting or feeding their fighters. What will the ship- 
ments to us amount to when these nations turn from war and get down 
to business? 

No account is taken of the flood of goods that will be sent from 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and other big producing nations. 

There is no barrier now against admitting cheap foreign goods into 
the American market, to take away the gold that has been piled up. 
The American monufacturet and laborer have no means of competing 
with the foreigner unless the United States Government steps in an 
protects them. With American labor getting higher wages, the only 
thing the manufacturer can do is to cut wages or shut up shop. 

The greatest pile of gold ever accumulated in the history of the 
world is in the United States. This gold has come here in payment 
for American goods and foodstuffs. Europe and Asia want this gold 
again, and they will get it by selling goods to us if they can. They 
will not be worried because the United States produces most of the 
goods offered by them. They will take advantage of the difference in 
wages and other costs of production, and will swamp the American 
market with cheap goods unless the tariff is raised against them. 

The question that now confronts Americans is whether they will buy 
forelgn goods because they are cheap, regardless of the fate of Ameri- 
can industry and labor, or whether they will place foreigners on a level 
with American producers by raising the tariff rates, thus giving Amerl- 
cans a chance to sell in their own market, in spite of the fact that they 
pay higher wages. 

When a foreign natioa builds merchant submarines and sends them 
through a gantlet of warships to deliver goods to the American market 
it is evident that when peace comes there will be a tremendous effort 
to develop business here at the expense of American producers. 

The administration and Congress should immediately take steps to 
guard against this threatened flood of cheap foreign goods. The pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the activity of its industries. Capi- 
tal must be enterprising and labor must be employed in production or 
the country will soon feel hard times. The American market is bl 
enough to keep Americans busy meeting its demands, and this marke 
is absolutely in control of the Government. But foreign markets are 
not under American control, competition in them is keener, and condi- 
tions are subject to change without notice. 

The first duty of the United States is to preserve its own great mar- 
ket for its own people. After having done that, it can afford to make 
deals for extending American business in foreign markets. : 


Patriotism—Pennsylvania Still the Keystone State—Grand- 
mother Bierer’s Patriotism. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
ROBERT F. HOPWOOD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives. 


HON. 


Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, from time to time we hear 
men, sometimes in high station, express doubts as to the patriot- 
ism of our citizens, or some particular section thereof. 

As I looked out of my window this morning I saw a funeral 
procession passing by. It was a military pageant, the caskets 
being carried on gun carriages, and cavalrymen rode silently on 
either side. These that were being carried to their last resting 
place at beautiful Arlington were the boys who went singing 
to their death at Carrizal a few weeks ago. They were men 
of the black skin, but braver hearts never offered their all for 
their country’s honor. May they not have died in vain. 

Some classification of our citizens has been made at times, 
on account of their place of birth, and doubts cast upon the 
loyalty of men born in other lands, 

I believe that in the day of our need 99 per cent: of those 
who have sworn allegiance to our flag will be found true to the 
Stars and Stripes. 

I live in a State and county where more foreign-born men 
make their homes than in any other section of our Union, and 
I can say that they are good citizens of Pennsylvania and of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I noticed yesterday that Gen. Wood announced 
that 38,189 National Guardsmen from the Eastern Department 
had arrived at the Mexican border, and that 12,779 men and 
662 offcers were from Pennsylvania, more than one-third of the 
entire number. 

Pennsylvania is still the Keystone State. 

From that birthday of the-Republic, July 4, 1776, when the 
old bell rang out in jubilant acclaim the glad tidings that 
had been so prophetically inscribed on it years before, “ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” down to this one hundred and fortieth year of our 
independence, Pennsylvania’s sons and daughters have always 
led the way in every struggle for liberty. 

Those who dwell in this great Commonwealth, with its 
glorious mountains, its sparkling rivers, its fertile valleys, and 
its splendid citizenship, have imbibed a love for the Old Plag 
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that floats as the symbol of all our forefathers fought for and 
bequeathed to us, that this generation is as ready as were thi 
signers of the great charter of our liberties to pledge their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor to perpetuate and hai 
down to succeeding generations the liberties we enjoy. As an 
illustration of the patriotism that dwells yonder in the gran 
old State, and with the hope that the younger States that 
sometimes like to criticize Pennsylvania may rather ponder 
upon and sirive to emulate her virtues, let me read to you ; 
clipping from one of my home papers: 


MILITANT GRANDMOTHER HAS SWORD FOR 
WINS IT. 

The old sword which was presented to Capt. John Bierer in 165 
and with which his son, Maj. Everard Bierer, helped carve out th: 
name of “The Fighting Tenth” for the boys of 1898, is hangin: 
on the wall of Mrs. Julia Bierer’s home, in Pittsburgh Street 
ready for its patriotic owner to hand it over to the first of her grand 
sons who is entitled to wield it. Edward Bierer, a son o: that Maj 
Bierer, and a grandson of Capt. John Bierer, is now mobilized with 
the National Guard of West Virginia to which he belongs, and from al! 
indications the old sword will receive its third baptism of fire on th 
Texas border. 

Meanwhile the gentle, pink-cheeked, snowy-haired old lady, who has 
seen four generations go off to war, is not worrying in the least about 
the future. Almost a year ago, on the eve of her ninetieth birthday, 
Mrs, Bierer said: “I don’t want war; but if they are needed I have 
eight grandsons whom I will give for the defense of our country. 1 
would rather have them shot down when fighting for their country 
than be slaves.” 

War has no terror for Grandmother Bierer. The daughter of Henry 
Wathen, who served in the War of 1812; the wife of Capt. John Bierer, 
of the Eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers; the mother of Maj. Bierer, of 
the famous Tenth Regiment, and of Capt. Daniel M. Bierer, of Com 
pany C, of the same regiment, she is ready and willing to be the 
grandmother of soldier boys who may serve in the present conflict. 


May the women of our country emulate the example of this 
noble American “ grand ” mother. 

The long day of Grandmother Bierer’s life is drawing to : 
close. May the closing day be as peaceful as that portrayed by 
Tennyson: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When_I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
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Speech of President Wilson at Toledo, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by th: 
President at Toledo, Ohio, on July 10, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, AT TOLEDO, OHIO, JULY 10, 1916, 


My fellow citizens, this is an entire surprise party to me. I did 
not know I was going to have the pleasure of stopping long enoug!: 
to address any number of you, but I am very glad, indeed, tv 
give you my very cordial greetings and to express my very grea! 2 
interest in this interesting city. ; 

I think you will bear me witness, fellow citizens, that in advo 
cating preparedness I have not been advocating hostility. You 
will bear me witness that I have been a persistent friend 0! 
peace, and that nothing but unmistakable necessity will drive 
me from that position. I think it is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation to us that our neighbor Republic to the south show: 
evidences of at last believing in our friendly intentions; tha! 
while we must protect our border and see to it that our sover- 
eignty is not impugned, we are ready to respect their soy 
ereignty also, and to be their friends and not their enemies. 

The real uses of intelligence, my fellow citizens, are the uses | 
peace. Any body of men can get up a row, but only an intelli- ' 
gent body of men can get together and cooperate. Peace is no’ 
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only a test of a nation’s patience, it is also a test of wl er the 
nation knows how to conduct its relations or not. It 
to do intelligent things, and it does not take any time 
telligent things. I can lose my temper in a minute, but it 
takes me a long time to keep it; and I think that if you were to 
subject my Scotch-Irish blood to the proper kind of an 
vou would find that it was fighting blood, and that it is pretty 
hard for a man born that way to keep quiet and do things in 
the way in which his intelligence tells him he ought to do them 
I know just as well as that I am standing here that I represent 
and am the servant of a Nation that loves peace, and that loves 
it upon the proper basis; loves it not because it is afraid of 
anybody, loves it not because it does not understand and meat 
to maintain its rights, but because it knows that humanity is 


} 


something in which we are all linked together, and that it be- 
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hooves the United States, just as long as it is possible, to hold | 


from becoming involved in a strife which makes it all the 
re necessary that some part of the world should keep cool 
ile all the rest of it is hot. Here in America, for the time 
being, are the spaces, the cool spaces of thoughtfulness, and 
so long as we are allowed to do so we will serve and not contend 
with the rest of our fellow men. We are the more inclined to 
do this because the very principles upon which our Government 
is based are principles of common counsel and not of contest. 
So, my fellow citizens, I congratulate myself upon this oppor- 
tunity, brief as it is, to give you my greetings and to convey to 
you my congratulations that the signs that surround us are all 
signs of peace. 


Rivers and Harbors Conference Report. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
I~ tHe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 


HON. 


Tuesday, July 11, 1916. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, having already expressed 
my views in some detail when the rivers and harbors bill was 
before the House, I will only briefly refer to the conference re- 
port under consideration to-day. This report increases the bill 
from $39,608,410, as it passed the House, to $42,886,065. Having 
opposed the original bill, calling for the smaller sum, I am natu- 
rally opposed to the conference report carrying the larger 
amount. 

The increase of over three millions certainly can not be justi- 
fied by the nature of the items where the increases are made. 
There are, however, three items in the conference report which 
are well worthy of the support of Congress, namely, the appro- 
priations for New London Harbor, Conn.; San Diego Harbor, 
Cal., and Weymouth Fore River, Mass. These three items total 
$590,000. 

Let me call attention to a few of the items we are accepting. 
For instance, the amount for the Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmul- 
gee Rivers, in Georgia, was not only left in the bill, but was 
increased. The absolute lack of water and necessarily the lack 
of navigation on these streams was clearly shown when the bill 
was under discussion. The advocates of the appropriation were 
even obliged to secure a foreign-built engine for the one boat on 
one of the streams in order to have it draw a small enough 
amount of water to be used at all. 

Pascagoula Harbor, Miss., has a liberal increase in the amount 
of its appropriation. The item for the Passes at the mouth of 
the Mississippi is inereased $400,000. The item for the Red 
River, Ark., is materially increased. 
River, which has received an adverse report from the Board of 
Engineers, is not only left in the bill, but is increased by 
$25,000. 





The item for the Arkansas | 


These are examples of the extra slices of ‘ pork” put into the | 


conference report. It has been clearly shown that “pork” 
abounds in the original bill, and the slices are larger and more 
palatable in the bill before us to-day. It has been frequently 
said that in certain sections it was necessary to secure all the 
appropriations possible, as this would be the best rivers and 
harbors bill. I hope that is not the case, but nevertheless a 


change in the method of making the allotments must come about 
in the near future or the great rivers and harbors work of the 
eountry will be seriously hampered. 

We should not permit of unmeritorious projects being mixed 
with good projects and thereby destroying the entire work of 
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The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 ‘ ‘ 
HON. ©. C. DILL, 
OF WASTIINGTON 
Ix tHe House or Represenratives 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 

Mr. DILL Mr. Speak ‘ 
on the subject of the revenue bill just 
I desire to insert in the Recorp a copy of a speec! \ 

Mr. John F. McCarron, of Farmington, Ill., before t Na 
Democratic Women's Club of America at the Ebbitt Hi 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1916 

The address is as follows: 

For the past three years the Democratic Party h ‘ 
the Government, and shortly that party will be called up 
American people for an account of its stewardship. It 
be the duty of every loyal Democrat to assist in rend that 
With that object in view it is necessary to re tl ! 
ministration since it took control of the Government in 
ments on March 4, 1913, in order to be able to show h 
pledges have been redeemed. 

With your kind indulgeace I shall call to Ir atte n i 
seven of the large achievements of the Wilson administ I 
the tariff, currency act, Clayton antitrust law, F I ( 
sion act, seamen’s act, the building of a G« rnt 
and the foreign policy of the admini tion. I 
the important features of each 

UNDERWOOD AMI FE, 

Realizing the important and paramount ity resting upon | 
great President on April 8, 1913, called th Conzre 
extraordinary session to enact into law at the earliest possib 
a revision of the tariff. With dispatch and thoroughness a D rat 
tariff law was placed upon the statute books that produced 1914 
$23,796,313 more revenue than was produced under the Pay \ 


Dp 
Republican protective-tarif? law in 1912: 

It will be said that the 1914 receipts were aided by the retentt 
Payne rates on wool until December 1, 1913, and on woolens ti 


ary 1, 1914, and on sugar until March 1, 1914 I i th 
consider a period, when the Payne wool and was 
effect, we will compare the customs and it tay 





1 to August 1, 1913, with those from January 1 to Augu 
comparison will show that the receipts * the pre 
during the aforementioned period exceed the f the 
under the act of 1909 by $17,000,000. 


Customs receipts, January 1 to Angu 1. 1913 red 
from January 1 to August 1, 1914: 
Payne-Aldrich law, 1913. 
January—_- $29 { 
February—_-_~-~- seniaaiatinas 2 27. 605. 1 
LETTS Sent a ee a 97 457 4 
April - aehadnc ea nk il 92 892 GF 
May- sciawktediiecsinia imiiniininsils aedeiiinhcappenapelilaaeitpidapdalipisthad 20. 434 1 
aan alii 24 417 
July , 
rotal 1 
Underwood lat I 
January uni ee e ; 4 0 
February — wens 17 r, Of r¢ 
| March ‘ 
April ‘ ‘ 
May-- waives my S00 
June a ae at dali 209 
July cance 
Total 156. ! } 
Corporation-tax receipts, January 1 to Aug 1, 1913 
income and corporation-tax receipts fre Janua L to A 
Payne-Aldi h law, 191 
January--_-~- 
February --_ ) 
| March _..-_- aoe a ; 94 
, ee 77 
a on asia I 
IE sctitatabiannee os OK 
bnew = 
Total 
Total customs and corporation-tax receipt 1 ) 
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Underwood law, 191}. 

EE Sate a er ae 2 S384, 016, 03 
a eee a = 778, 762. 88 
March ee ane ae ee Bae 1, 008, 432. 94 
April Be Se a ae 1, 497, 626. 39 
May ey ie 3, 955, 785. 70 
June - Sa ea ee 60, 948, 044. 10 
July ss tests bri lecininabeapabeiiasiesibcadeet onan eaan 7, 133, 640. 62 
rotal__- otis ithe é. 75, 706, 308. 66 

Total toms, corporation, and income-tax receipts _232, 656, 869. T7 
The Underwood law brought into existence the income-tax law which 
places the burden of taxation upon those who are able to bear it, and is 


a just and equitable tax upon wealth. This provision of the tariff law 
in all probability will produce this year $100,000,000. Recently Senator 
UNpErWoop showed conclusively upon the floor of the Senate that the 
Democratic tariff law is superior to the Payne-Aldrich Republican tariff 
as a revenue-producing measure. It has not been shown how much this 
law is capable of earning under normal conditions as it has never had a 
fair chance, due to the war in Europe. All fair-minded people concede 
this Of course the Republicans do not agree as to this, for they are 
secking an issue, as they find it hard in these fruitful Democratic times 
to find one, and they rant and how! about the Democratic tariff and en- 
deavor to show that it is a fallure. So far they have been unable 
to present a bill of particulars that will stand the test. of public 
opinion. A demurrer can always be filed, and when the record is opened 
the old Republican bogy of calamity stands up, but he is almost dead 
and not even a Republican protective-tariff pulmotor can revive him. 
When the roll was called on final passage of the bill in the Senate, 
42 Democrats, 1 Republican, and 1 Progressive voted for it. In _the 
House, 274 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 4 Progressives, and 1 Independent 
were recorded in favor of it. 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Probably the most important act of the administration has been the 
enactment of the Federal reserve act. I read just the other day in one 
of the leading and widely read publications of the country that the Fed- 
eral reserve act is probably the most important act of the last 20 years. 
I think it is safe to say that it is one of the greatest legislative acts of 
the last 50 years. 

From the very beginning it established confidence in the banking sys- 
tem of the country and gave to the United States sound financial legis- 
lation, beneficlal alike to the banker and depositor. By providing an 
expansible, elastic currency based on commercial paper, with the credit 
of the United States behind the reserve currency issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board, it insures a safe protection to the finances of the coun- 
try. So well did the Democrats perform the work in perfecting this 
act that on the final passage in the House the bill received the votes 
of 248 Democrats, 29 Republicans, 9 Progressives, and 1 Independent. 
In the Senate 47 Democrats, 6 Republicans, and 1 Independent voted 


for it 
CLAYTON ANTITRUST LAW. 
It was found necessary to amend the Sherman antitrust law, and the 
Democratic Party, with effective dispatch, enacted into law certain 
amendments that seek to prevent the creation of illegal trusts, con- 


spiracies, and monopolies. Discrimination in prices for the purpose of 
wrongfully injuring or destroying the business of competition is pro- 
hibited. Various monopoly promoting contracts, holding companies, and 
interlocking directorates are made illegal. Labor is exempted from 
prosecution under it as a commodity class. Organized labor had been 
fighting for years for this just legislation, and it was the Democratic 
Party who placed it upon the statute books. On final passage in the 
Senate 38 Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 1 VDrogressive voted for the 
bill. In the House the vote is recorded, as favoring—233 Democrats, 40 
Republicans, and 14 Progressives. 


FEDERAL TRADE-COMMISSION BILL, 


The purpose of this commission is clearly set forth in the majority 
report of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
I give it in part: 

“The bill provides for an interstate-trade commission in accordance 
with the views of the President expressed in his message to Congress 
on the subject of trusts and monopolies. The recommendation of the 
President in that message was for the creation of such a commission 
as an instrument of information and publicity and as a clearing house 
for the fact by which both the public mind and the managers of great 
business undertakings should be guided. Moreover, he suggested in that 
message that the commission ought to be made capabiec of assisting the 
courts In the shaping of corrective processes.” 

The vote in favor of this bill in the Senate was 41 Democrats and 12 
Republicans. In the House it passed without a yea-and-nay vote being 
taken 

THE SEAMEN’S ACT. 

Another tmportant act is the seamen’s bill, which provides for the 
safety at sea of passengers and crew, and it is in line with the other 
great humanitarian acts of the administration. Its importance is 
summed up in the words of Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Labor: 

“In the struggle of the centuries gone by, step by step all classes 
of labor save one have achieved a measure of freedom, until in this 
country \workmen are no longer compelled to work against their will or 
by physical force to fulfill a civic contract of labor. The single exception 
is the seamen of the world, including those of the United States. Mtter 
a legislative struggle of more 20 years the seamen’s bill was enacted into 
Jaw by the Sixty-third Congress, and the last vestige of serfdom by 
legal requirement was thereby wiped from our statute books. The sea- 
men are free men now and are able to stand erect before the world, the 
owners of themselves and their own labor power. 

“This act not only says to the American shipowner that American 
seamen shall be free to leave their vessel when the vessel is in a port in 
this country, but it says to the foreign shipowner, ‘When your seamen 
come inte American ports, the very fact that they are in our waters and 
under our jurisdiction makes them free men.’ ” 

This blu passed both Houses without a yea-and-nay vote being taken. 


ALASKAN RAILROAD, 


The appropriation of $35,000,000 for the building of a railroad in 
Alaska will go down in history as one of the great acts of the adminis- 
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tration. The necessity of this legislation is seen in the well-chosen and 
timely words of President Wilson to the Congress in December, 191: 
Hie said, in part: 

“Alaska as a storehouse should be unlocked. One key to it is a syster 
of railways. These the Government should itself build and administe 
and the ports and terminals it should itself control in the interest of a 
who wish to use them for the service and development of the count: 
and its people.” 

‘ On final passage in the House 148 Democrats, 66 Republicans, 

Progressives, 5 Progressive Republicans, and 1 independent voted for 

_ Sa Senate 30 Democrats and 16 Republicans are recorded in favo: 
it. 

I have pointed out the most important legislation that has been en 
acted up to this time. And I have shown by the record that quite a 
number of Republicans in both Houses thought so well of Democrati 
legislation that they voted for it. Those Republicans were men who 
saw the light and voted their convictions. In view of the splendid 
example shown by those gentlemen it is earnestly believed that thou- 
sands of other Republicans have seen the light and will cast their votes 
at the polls this fall in support of the Democratic Party in approval of 
the splendid legislation placed upon the statute books in behalf of the 
interests of the whole people. 


12 
it. 


FOREIGN POLICY, 


Let me call your attention to another important feature of the Demo 
cratic administration, and it is a thought that is constantly in the 
minds of the people, “ President Wilson has kept our country out o/ 
war. 

Criticism may be hurled at the President, but the fact remains that 
the diplomacy of Woodrow Wilson has maintained the honor of the 
United States and kept our country out of the terrible cataclysm of the 
European Continent. This is the time when every true American stands 
behind the President and backs him to the limit as he informs the 
world: 

“America asks nothing for herself but what she has a right to ask 
for humanity itself.” 

God grant that our able and patriotic President shall be given the 
power to continue to guide safely the ship of state in its stormy and 
turbulent voyage. It is the duty of every citizen in these trying days 
to heed the call of our great President which he uitered in those elo 
quent words: 

“I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men 
to my side. God helping me, I will not fail them, if they will bu 
counsel and sustain me,” 

A SUGGESTION. 


My friends, before I close, I desire te call your attention to a 
important matter, It is distressing to observe that little or nothing 
has been done to place before the public the splendid achievements of 
this administration. We owe it to the people to inform them of the 
splendid character of legislation that has been enacted and the efficient 
and economical policies that have been worked out and placed in opera 
tion. The other day a certain official told me of the actual saving o| 
$1,000,000 to his bureau last year without detriment to the servi 
and yet, I dare say, very few people know of it. 

If we adopt a systematic method of getting information of the work 
of this administration to the public you may be quite sure that ther 
will be an overwhelming Democratic sentiment in the country when 
election day comes around. 

The press of the country outside of the large cities is eager and 
anxious to lay the news of Democratic achievement before the public. 
Give them the copy and they'll print it. 

Sack in the country where the real sentiment of America is made 
there are alert citizens watching for the news. They are the people 
who not alone read but digest the doings of the administration. 

A way is open to you to proceed to bring this about. I'll tell you 
how to do it. Get your Members and your friends to write to the 
national Democratic committee and the national congressional com 
mittee and ask them to get busy. Let those two organizations be the 
pivot around which the work shall be centered. Start now and keep 
writing and interviewing them until they begin in earnest. This work 
is, in my opinion, one of the most important things you can do at thi 
time. hope you will act on my suggestion. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is the duty of every Democrat to 
put forth his or her best effort in the great cause of Democracy which 
has for its underlying principles equal and exact justice to all, in order 
that the grand old flag may be always the symbol of right and justice. 


very 





Compensation to Certain Families of the Drafted Forces of 
the United States. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM H. C 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. ARTEL, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 13, 1916. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily 
in favor of legislation providing compensation for certain fami- 
lies of the drafted forces of the United States. This is a 
meritorious measure, which surely must appeal to the patriotism 
of every Member of this House, and it was with much rea! 
pleasure that I voted in faver of this bill. 

I voted for this measure not only from the standpoint of duty 
but because I know personally many of these men who are now 
down on our border, and I know what their families will suffer 
unless we pass a measure of this sort. 

I was very proud of the fact that my native State demon- 
strated her patriotism, as she has always done in the past. 
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here in this Chamber to pass this | ne 
are at 


It is up to us right 


therefore assure the brave boys who the front that the 
need not fear for the welfare of their families during thei 
absence, , a 

\ great many of the boys of my district, members of 
National Guard, are laboring men, and their only source o 


ineome was from their salaries. These men who left their fam 
lies, gave up their business, and went to the front to uphold 
the dignity and honor of our flag display a courage at 
ism that should be an inspiration to every citizen living under 
our flag. 

Not only does this creat sacrifice on their part eall fortl 
commendation, but it demands substantive recognition. This 
sreat country of ours, the richest in the world, is well able to 
finance this legislation. 

If we fail to pass this legislation, it would show ingratitude 
on our part. 

This Nation has never in the 
toward its defenders. 

I have voted for every pension bill that has come before me 
for consideration this have voted for the 
pension widows of veterans of the War with Spain, the b 
providing pensions for the Indian War veterans, and aise vot 
to increase the pensions of the widows of Civil War veterans 
from $12 to $20 a month. 

I have always endeavored to help deserving and needy c« 
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session. I 


stituents of my district in endeavoring to secure pensions 1 
them or to assist in having their pensions increased by a special 
act. 


The La Follette Amendment Limiting the Flow of the Sani- 
tary District of Chieago to 250,000 Cubie Feet Flow per 
Minute. The Health and Safety of the People of Chicago 
Involved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


M. CHIPERFIELD, 


ILLINOIS 


r ) 7 ) v af wry 
HON. BURNET 
or 

In tae Housrt or Representatives. 

Monday, J wire 12. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the amendment to 1] 
rivers and harbors bill, known as the La Follette amendment 
vitally affects the lives and health of the people of the State 
Illinois, It directly affects the people of the city of Chie 
and its environs—half the population of the State, two mi 
and a half of people—who depend upon Lake Michigan for their 


L916. 





domestic water supply. The amendment, among other things 
provides : 

Provided further, That the amount of water to be diverted f ! 
Michigan through this system of waterways shall never excees } 
of 250,000 cubic feet per minute 

This amendment was adopted by the Senate with but lit 
consideration. The far-reaching effect of the amendment r 


quires the fullest consideration by Congress, everyone approscl 
ing the proposition with an open mind. Untrue 

designed to create prejudices, are everywhere current. Th 
matter is one which affects not only all the people of Iinois 

the people of the entire country. The health of the people of ; 
great metropolitan city like Chiengo is a matter about whieh all 
must be concerned. 

During a single year people from all 
States and the world visit the city of 
for pleasure. If the health conditions in that city 
those persons who come to the city are liable to be 
with disease, not only injuring their own lives and he: 
endangering the lives and health of those with whom tl 
come in contact upon leaving the city. The death rate 
typhoid fever for 100,000 of people is a sort of a thermometer 
or gauge by which the general health of all the people within 
a particular locality may be determined. It is well established 
that for each increase in the death rate from typhoid fever it 
may be presumed that there is an increase in the death rate 
from other diseases, in the ratio of one for typhoid to three 


statements, 


but 


parts of 


Chicago on 


} 
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the 








or four for other disease. This relation was worked out by 
Allen Hazen and is known as “ Hazen’s Theorem.” This 


well recognized by sanitarians. 
Prior to the opening of the drainage channel, which diverts 
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from Lake Michigan a certain amount of water for each 10u,000 , 
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by! ns of the Calumet feeder, which extended from the canal 

‘ war Sag, ILL, to the Little Calumet River near what is 
"” lue Island, Dl. But almost immediately after the com- 
pletion of the canal, in 1848, because of the filthy condition of 
the Chicago River, agitation was initiated to draw water from 


Lake Michigan through the canal for the purpose of cleansing 


the Chicago River, and pumps were installed at Bridgeport, 
where the canal connects with the Chicago River, for this 
purpose. In 1871 the canal was deepened and completed on 
the “deep-cut plan” by the city of Chicago at an expense 
of $3,000,000, in order that a greater amount of water might 
be withdrawn from Lake Michigan to cleanse the Chicago 


River and to keep the sewage of the city from discharging 
through it into Lake Michigan, and to prevent to some extent 
sewage from polluting the water supply. This condition existed 
until approximately 1881, when, pursuant to an act of the gen- 
eral assembly there was constructed, at the expense of the city 
of Chicago, pumps at Bridgeport by which a great deal more 
water wus to be and was afterwards withdrawn through the 
canal from Lake Michigan for the purpose of keeping more 
sewage out of Lake Michigan, reaching it by way of the Chi- 
River. In the meantime the city of Chicago had been 
making phenomenal increase in its population. 

Typhoid epidemics were frequent, and the condition of the 
Lake Michigan water supply, produced by sewage flowing into 
it, was unbearable. The Chicago River was a seething mass of 
septic sludge, giving forth most unspeakable odors, and upon its 
surface it was stated one could walk. In the middle of the 
eighties every one reached the conclusion that some compre- 
hensive method must be devised to protect the lives and heaith 
of the people. So in 1887, pursuant to ordinance of the city coun- 
cil of the city of Chicago, there was established the drainage and 
sewerage commission “ to report on the whole matter committed 
to it in the most full and comprehensive manner, with maps, 
plans, and diagrams complete, and accompanying the report 
with estimates of the first costs and annual requirements for 
the maintenance of the system proposed.” 
there were the most eminent engineers of that time—Messrs. Ru- 
dolph Hering, Benezette Williams, and Samuel G. Artingstall, 
The commission made its report in January, 1887, and recom- 
mended the construction of works now practically completed 
and operated by the sanitary district. Pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the commission the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, on May 29, 1889, passed the act under which the 
sanitary district of Chicago was created, and it has constructed 
and placed in operation the works involved in this so-called 
La Follette amendment. Immediately after the passage of 
the act the entire matter was considered by the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, and reports with reference to 
same and the effect of the act and the construction of the works 
provided for thereunder were published in the Chief of Engi- 
neer’s reports for the year 1890, and in each year subsequently 
in the Chief of Engineer’s reports the progress of the construc- 
tion work and the effect of such work were reported to Con- 
gress. In 1895 a commission of United States Army Engineers, 
of which Gen. O. M. Poe was chairman, made a report to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, which report was 
sent to Congress stating the effects upon the levels of the Great 
Lakes of the proposed withdrawal of water by means of the 
works to be constructed. In order that the works might be of 
any use to the people of Chicago it was necessary that the 
amount of water provided by the statutes of Illinois—20,000 
cubic feet of water per minute for each 100,000 of population— 
should be withdrawn from Lake Michigan. 

During the years of construction from 1890 to 1900, and 
subsequently until approximately 1907, no objection was ever 
raised to the withdrawal of the water because of its supposed 
effect upon the levels of the Great Lakes. On the contrary, 
the Secretary of War, beginning with the year 1896, granted 
humerous permits for the construction of part of the works, the 
operation of which is now sought to be limited; and finally on 
May 8, 1899, the Secretary of War, pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion not only of the Chief of Engineers, but also of the resident 
engineer at Chicago, gave to the sanitary district a permit to 
open and place in operation the sanitary district channel, 
which was in these words: 

Now, therefore, the Chief of Engineers having consented thereto, this 
is to certify that the Secretary of War hereby gives permission to the 
said sanitary district of Chicago to open the channel constructed, and 


cause the waters of Chicago River to flow into the same, subject to 
the fellowing conditions: 

1. That it be distinctly understood that it is the intention of the 
Secretary of War to submit the questions connected with the work of 
the sanitary district of Chicago to Congress for consideration and final 
action, and that this permit shall be subject to such action as may be 
taken by Congress. 


cago 
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Upon this commission” 








2. That if, at any time, it become apparent that the current created 


by such drainage works in the south and main branches of the ( 
cago River be unreasonably obstructed to navigation or injurious to 
roperty, the Secretary of War reserves the right to close said discharge 
hrough said channel, or to modify it to such an extent as may be 
demanded by navigation and property interests along said Chicago 
River and its south branch. 

3. That the sanitary district of Chicago must assume all respo! 
bility for damages to property and navigation interests by reason of 
the introduction of a current in Chicago River. 

The enumeration of specific conditions upon which the flow 
of water through the drainage canal might be limited by the 
Secretary of War excludes, according to well-known rules of 
construction, the injection of any other condition, such as the 
effect of the flow upon the levels of the Great Lakes, the only 
objection now being raised. The condition as to the effect upon 
the lake levels was not considered important and must 
treated as waived, for the effect which the withdrawal of the 
water might have upon the lake levels was a subject of discus- 
sion, not only among engineers of the United States Army, and, 
as before stated, the commission of which Gen. O. M. Poe was 
chairman, who made specific report, but it was a subject of 
discussion by a number of eminent engineers of the country, as 
appears by the Transactions of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers for the year 1890. 

The reason for the injection of the condition with reference 
to the effect upon navigation in the Chicago River arose be- 
cause of the fact that at that time the Chicago River was nar- 
row, tortuous, and only 17 feet deep; and it was recognized 
that in order to carry the required amount of water through 
the Chicago River without injury to navigation it would be nec- 
essary to widen and deepen that river, and the Secretary of 
War wisely desired to control the flow until such time as the 
river would be placed in condition to form a feed channel for 
the main channel of the sanitary district, without injury to 
navigation. Accordingly in 1900 the sanitary district of Chi- 
cago adopted a project for deepening and widening the Chicago 
River from its mouth to its junction with the drainage chan- 
nel, and on July 11, 1900, the Secretary of War approved the 
plans presented by the sanitary district for such improvement. 
And again in 1902 detailed and more specific plans for such 
improvement were approved by the Secretary of War. The 
purpose of the improvement was stated. Pursuant to the plans 
so approved by the Secretary of War the sanitary district has 
practically completed the improvement, whereby the Chicago 
River has been widened to 200 feet at all points and deepened 
from 17 to 26 feet; so that now it has sufficient cross-sectional 
‘apacity for the flow of water, and the current in the Chicago 
River with the water required by the sanitary district law 
flowing through it does not and will not injure navigation and 
will not exceed one mile and a quarter per hour. The sanitary 
district has expended approximately $12,000,000 in this im- 
provement, and it was all done for the purpose of removing the 
objection made to the flow because of injury to navigation in 
the Chicago River. 

Prior to the time the sanitary district completed the improve- 
ment of the Chicago River the Secretary of War, upon objec- 
tions being made by navigation interests upon the Chicago 
River, limited the flow of water from time to time, and finally 
the last limitation was made December 5, 1901; but at that 
time the river had not been improved. 

Now, it so happens that after the people of Chicago have 
expended, with the knowledge, acquiescence, and cooperation 
of the United States Government, not only the money necessary 
to construct the various channels and works, but also the money 
necessary to improve the Chicago River, all aggregating over 
$80,000,000, it is sought to limit the flow upon a ground not con- 
sidered by the Government important and which was waived 
while this money was being expended. One can not conceive 
of anything more unfair than the position which the United 
States is now taking with reference to the operation of these 
works. Such action by any individual in his dealings between 
himself and his neighbor or his business associates would 
entitle him to ostracism by his fellow men. 

The sanitary district of Chicago has always considered that 
it has the legal right to flow for the people of Chicago water 
required by the sanitary-district act, notwithstanding the sup- 
posed limitation upon the flow of water by the Secretary of 
War on December 5, 1901, because— 

1. The reason for such limitation has been entirely removed, 
as before pointed out. 

2. The United States has acquiesced in the construction and 
operation of the canal. 

3. The safety of the people of the State demands the use of 
the water, which use does not unreasonably, if at all, affect 
navigation interests, 
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Nevertiieless it sought in 1912 to obtain the removal by the | lished and recommendations made by the Inte1 1W 
Secretary of War of the limitation of 1901 upon the flow. The | ways Commission. In ease of any ambiguity in th 
Secretary of War, however, refused. Finally the Chief of | the treaty, it must be construed in connection with tl 
Engineers in February, 1913, wrote a letter to the sanitary dis- of this commission » 
trict stating that measurements had been made of the flow of | On January 4, 1907, the International Waterways ¢ 
water, which measurements indicated that the sanitary dis- | si ois an a satieas 
triet was withdrawing from Lake Michigan more than 250,000 | Chicago Dra ve ¢ by the a 
cubic feet of water per minute—approximately 450,000 cubic | s gned by all deena alle” ee a a a ane 
feet per minute—and the Chief of Engineers asked the sanitary | well as by the ted St ae az : we 
distriet what it proposed to do about it. Thereupon and almost the creation of e drainage eha tte om on and 
immediately thereafter the attorney for the sanitary district | were thoroughly dis nail etl ; 
had a conference with the Chief of Engineers regarding the | the report: 
matter, at which conference the position of the sanitary dis- (G) The Minots 
trict was stated—that as a matter of law and equity the dis 333 cubic feet per s 
trict was entitled to flow for the people of Chicago the water aa acme ige inofl I 
required by the sanitary-district law. fant Wee dining ot : se 

There was also discussed an injunction suit then pending, | supplying the drainag ceed 
United States v. Sanitary District, district court of the United a - — to é t t Ee ner: re ie 
States, northern district of Illinois, instituted in 1908, involv- | naliy planned ° 
ing a channel which is an adjunct to the main channel of the! _ 43. *_ ; We the: Satie 
district, in which suit a great deal of expert and other evidence t nites States | noni nit th diversion of m thar ( 
had been presented. All this evidence would be useful and ma- re ee ee r g 
terial in a suit which might be instituted by the United States to rhis commission of representatiy 
enjoin the sanitary district from flowing more water than 250,000 Which is made up of three members representing the | 
cubic feet per minute. The sanitary district, through its at- States and three members representing the Ds nion of ¢ 
torney, then offered to stipulate that such evidence might be | 244, did not recommend a limitation of below 10,000 
used in any new proceedings instituted by the Government in- | ®t ‘ anada can not now gracefully make obi 


volving that question, and that it would cooperate with the | 


Government to try both cases involving both questions to the 
end that an early decision might be had. The position of the 
sanitary district and its offer in connection with the new suit 
instituted was set forth in a letter dated March 24, 1913, to 
Maj. Bromwell, which letter was thereafter transmitted to the 


Chief of Engineers, the Secretary of War, and the Attorney | 


General of the United States. In accordance with said confer- 
ence and letter the United States in October following filed its 
bill for an injunction in the district court of the United States, 
northern district of Illinois, eastern division, te enjon the sani- 
tary district “from diverting or abstracting any waters from 
Lake Michigan over and above or in excess of 250,000 cubic feet 
of water per minute, as already authorized by said Secretary of 
War” 
ately proceeded to take testimony in the cause, and the entire 
matter is now submitted to the court and is awaiting decision. 
The record contains approximately 6,000 printed pages, and the 


printed record of the testimony and evidence taken, index to | : bees : ~ 
| provided for in the treaty for that reason alone, p: 


same, and briefs, is contained in approximately 10 volumes. 
The Government and the sanitary district have expended up- 
wards of $100,000 in the trial of the suit since the arrangement 
was made to submit the questions involved to the court. 
you again, is it fair for the Government now while this matter 
is on hearing in one of the courts of the United States, and is 
being taken care of by the Attorney General, to do anything 
which would prejudice or affect the rights of either party to the 
litigation. 

Some statements have emanated from those opposing the 
diversion of water through the Chicago Drainage Channel, to 
the effect that the allowance of such diversion violates treaty 
obligations between the United States and Great Britain. I 
believe that the facts show the contrary, and that a fair con- 
struction of the treaty of 1909 with reference to boundary 
waters, under which the International Joint Commission was 
established, clearly shows that the treaty expressly recognized 
the validity of this diversion. 

On June 13, 1902, Congress passed an act, section 4 of which 
is, in part, as follows: 

That the President of the United States is hereby requested to invite 
the Government of Great Britain to join in the formation of an inte: 
ra‘ional commission, to be composed of three members of the United 
States and three who shall represent the interests of the Dominion of 
Canada, whose duty it shall be to investigate and report upon the 
conditions and uses of the waters adjacent to the boundary lines be- 
tween the United States and Canada, including all of the waters of the 
lakes anc rivers whose natural outlet is by the St. Lawrence River to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Great Britain acted and accepted the invitation extended by 
the President pursuant to said act, and there was established 
in or about the year 1902 what is known as the “ International 
Waterway Commission.” This commission made investigations 
and reports upon numerous and various matters relating to the 
uses of, obstructions in, and diversions of boundary waters. 
Each year the commission issued a report known as the “ prog- 
ress report,” and from time to time special printed reports were 
issued upon important matters. 

The treaty of 1909 involves only matters investigated and 
under the jurisdiction of the International Waterways Com- 


mission. The basis of the treaty was composed of facts estab- 


The sanitary district and the Government then immedl- | 


diversion. 
Moreover, the treaty of 1909 provided for the « 


of waters of international rivers, and in only on 





the diversion unequally divided, namely, the wate 
Niagara River for power purposes. With reference { 
ter, article 5 of the treaty provided as follows 

The United States may authorize and permit the d : 
the State of New York of the waters of t said rive Niaga 
above the Falls of Ni ra for power purp n 
aggregate a daily dive1 at the rate of 20,000 
per second, 

rhe United Kingdom, by the Dominio. f Car \ I 
of Ontario, may authorize and permit t dit n wit 1 the 
i of Ontario of the waters of said rive1 ov the Falls of N 
power purposes not exceeding in the geregate a d 
| the rate of 36.000 eubie feet of ater per second 

There has never been one single reason advanced wt 
United States should have been limited by this treaty to 20,000 


I ask | 


cubie feet per second and Canada gi 
because of the diversion at Chicago for sanitary p 
it must be assumed that the difference 


ven 36.000 cubie 


exvecetl 


cause the diversion of other internatio! 
equal. 





Article 6 of the treaty provided: 

rhe following order of precedence shall 
uses enumerated hereinafte tl Wa 
mitted which tends materially to n flict 
use which is given preferet over it ir 

1. Uses for domestic and sanita 

2. Uses for navigation, i iding t 
poses of navigation ; 

3. Uses for power and f ition 

The foregoing provisions shall not | 
uses of boundary waters on either side of 


Article 2 of the tr 


aty provided : 
7 * * but it is agreed that anv —— 
from their natural channel of : 
ary, resulting in any i! y on tl 
give rise to the same 1 
legal remedies as if su 
diversion or interfere: rs: 
cases already existing t x 
between the parties hereto. 

The International Water ys Co 
plete report, 
the diversion to at least 10.000 « 
lished and existing. Besides, in 1909 
sanitary district was entire ly eom? el } 
ation for nine yeat 
withdrawal of wat 


as heretofore stated 





channel as the pe ed. Tl ( 
trict then was I y 2,300,000, q 
460,000 c. f. m. Fourteen thousand cubic feet 
eapacity of the main channel. 

The diversion of 1,000 cubic feet pe 
Illinois and Michigan Canal had long existed 


of Chicago through intakes for dome 


approximately 1,000 cubic feet per secon 16.000 
feet per second, which equals the ¢ 
sion allowed for Canada and that el | 
under the treaty. 
In 1906 the General Assembly of I 
joint resolution memorialized Congress and the PI 
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United States, protesting against any limitation of the amount 
of water to be withdrawn from Lake Michigan throvgeh the 
Sanitary District Canal by treaty between the United States 
and Canada or by any act of Congress, The treaty was then 
under consideration. The resolution, among other things, pro- 
vided: 


Whereas the amount of water to be diverted for domestic and sanitary 
purposes shi ould under no circumstances be limited by a treaty with a 
foreign power, or by any legislation to be enacted by Congress, thus 
placing the sanitary district of Chicago—organized to preserve the 
health of the people—upon the same plane as commercial enterprises 
organized for private gain: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Forty-fourth General Assembly of the 

State of IUinois convened in extraordinary session (the house of repre- 
ntatives concurring therein), That in any treaty to be hercafter 

entered into no statement whatever binding the trustees of the sanitary 

district of Chicago shall be made, and the local conditions of such 


canal and the volume of water to be accommodated therein should be 
left wholly and solely to the regulation of the Federal Government, as 
the conditions of the canal’s drainage may require. 


It was further provided that copies of the joint resolution 
should be sent to the Congress of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Secretary of State. It must 
be presumed that, in view of the solemn action taken »y the 
General Assembly of the sovereign State of Illinois in regard to 
a matter particularly under negotiation with a foreign vovern- 
ment, the wish of the people of the State as expressed by the 
resolution would be carried out, unless there are some expressed 
provisions in the treaty to the contrary. 

In view of the International Waterways Commission report, 
providing for a diversion by the Dominion of Canada of the 
waters of the Niagara River to an amount in excess of that 
provided for the United States, which excess is equal to the 
diversion required by the sanitary district and the people 
of Chicago, and in view of the provisions of the treaty that it 
should not affect in any way existing diversions, and in view 
of the protest by the representatives of the people of the State 
of Dlinois, it must follow that the treaty itself contemplated 
and recognized a diversion of water from Lake Michigan to 
the extent of the maximum capacity of the drainage channel. 
I believe no other conclusion can be drawn from the treaty 
itself and the surrounding circumstances. 

Considerable has been said as to the effect wpon the levels 
of the Lakes of the diversion of water through the drainage 
channel and as to injury to navigation. No Lake captain or 
other practical lay person interested in the commerce of the 
Lakes or in navigation has ever noticed any injury to navi- 
gation from this source. The claimed injury is arrived at by 
the most subtle expert analysis made by technical engineers 
from measurements of the discharge of various of the outlets 
of the Great Lakes referring such discharges to various ele- 
vations of the Lakes. Whether these calculations are cor- 
rect or not is a matter of conjecture. Suffice it to say that the 
engineers who have been engaged in this work have never 
ngreed upon the exact theoretical effect. Some of them place 
it at 4 inches; others as high as 64 for 10,000 cubic feet per 
second diversion for Michigan and Huron. It is most probable 
that this small theoretical effeet can cause no material injury 
to navigation, for the oscillations of the Lakes constantly ex- 
ceed this small amount, and no boat can be loaded for a trip 
within such a small margin. Furthermore, since the opening 
of the drainage channel all the great boats upen the Great 
Lakes, carrying ore, grain, and coal, have been constructed. 
They were placed in service by the owners with full knowledge 
of the diversion of water and the possible effect upon the levels 
of the Lakes. 

All of the connecting channels, harbors, and critical points 
of navigation, where any lowering of the lake levels would in- 
jure navigation, have been improvéd since 1900, when the drain- 
uge channel was opened. The eost of making these harbors 
and channels deeper by virtue of the diversion at Chieago would 
have been inconsiderable and so small that the matter of ex- 
pense could not form a basis for failure to dig the channels 
deeper to compensate for this diversion. It must be presumed 
that the Government engineers in providing for the reference 
plane of improvements for the connecting channels of the lake 
and its harbors since 1900 have taken this matter into considera- 
tion and made the reference plane lower. If they did not, 
they were derelict in their duties, for the extra expense would 
be nothing. So, I say that compensation has already been made 
for any injury to navigation, and the owners ef boats con- 
structed them with full knowledge of the diversion and its 
possible effect. 

Maj. Keller in his report of August 13, 1913, with reference 
to the diversion at Chicago, said: 

* * * but the flow into each lake is, as has been explained, 
constantly varying, and while the discharge from the Lakes is also 


ever changing, se as in the long run te tend to counterbalance changes 
and supply, yet these adjustments of supply and discharge are not 
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simultaneous, and the surface levels of the Lakes are therefore con 
stantly fluctuating, as is readily seen from the pilates attached. 

7. These reguiar but uncontrollable changes in lake level mask the 
effect produced by an artificial diversion. 

Pursuant to the rivers and harbors act of June 25, 1910, a 
special board of engineers on waterways from Lockport, IIl., 
to the mouth of the Illinois River was appointed. The president 
of the board was Brig. Gen. William H. Bixby, of the United 
States Army. The report of this special commission was ap- 
proved by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, of 
which Gen. William M. Black was senior member. 

It was approved by the then acting Chief of Engineers. The 
report was presented by the Secretary of War to Cengress on 
February 18, 1914. The special board was to report— 

Upon such measures as may be required to properly aeve 
levels of the Great Lakes and to compensate, so far as practical 
the diminished levels in said lakes and the connecting waters the re of by 
reason of any diversion of water from Lake Michigan for the main 
nance of the proposed Waterway herein described, or diversion for any 
other purpose. * * 

The special board in its report to the Chief of Engineers, dated 
August 15, 1913, said: 

Compensation for the loss of elevation on Lakes Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie, and their connecting waters, due to an assumed diversion from 
Lake Michigan of 10,000 second-feet, will by the plan above outlined 
involve an expenditure of about $475,000, to which should be added an 
amount for the maintenance of the weirs, estimated at about $15,000 
per year, the total cost being much less than the cost of restoration of 
depths by dredging. It is the opinion of the beard that while othe: 
plans have been proposed, compensation by fixed contraction works 
similar in general to those above described affords the cheapest and most 
satisfactory method of preserving the levels of the Great Lakes. 

The senior member of the Board of Engineers on Rivers and 
Harbors, Gen. William M. Black, now Chief of Engineers, in 
transmitting a report of the special board to the Secretary of 
War on December 16, 1913, said: 

It is the distinct recommendation of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors that the term “control of the new waterway ‘th is 
created, so far as needed for navigation,” shall be interpreted to include 
such control of the use of water for power purposes as shall be necos 
sary to insure the conditions of flow required for navigation. Further, 
the board believes that the total volume of water to be diverted from | 
natural discharge channels of the lakes should be definitely fixed by 
Congress ; that a project, with estimate of cost, for works necessary to 
conipe nsate fer such diversion should be pre ared to the satisfaction of 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of ; that before any div 
sion is made beyond that at present existing, the State of Illinois sh: 
transfer to the Secretary of War the funds necessary for such works 
given by the approved estimate of cost; that the works shall be bu 
by the United States with the funds so provided, and that the control 
and maintenance of such werks shall be in and at the cost of the United 
States. 

The expenditure of $475,000 to compensate for the claimed 
effect of the diversion of the waters of Lake Michigan through 
the Chicago Drainage Canal is, indeed, small compared with the 
probable injury to the lives and health of the people of Chicago 
and its environs, and the expense that might be required to con- 
struct sewage purification works in place of the works already 
eonstructed. Should the Congress act hastily upon this matter 
and cast such an immense burden upon almost half the people 
of the State when a remedy may be provided at a very smil! 
expense? The limitation of the flow to 250,000 cubic feet per 
minute will not keep the Chicago River at all times reverse, 
and the sewage of Chicago will be discharged into Lake Michi- 
gan, directly polluting its water supply, from which there is no 
escape. The typhoid death rate and the death rate from other 

yater-berne diseases will increase. To partially remedy this 
effect with works, which no one ean say will operate properly 
would cost at least $100,000,000, with an expense of operation 
of from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 per year more than the cost of 
operation of the present works of the sanitary district. Taking 
the eonstruction eost and capitalizing the yearly operation and 
depreciation expense the burden upon the people of Chicago and 
its environs will exceed $200,000,000, and then they will have 
installed works which have never been found effective or prac- 
ticable for a great metropolitan area with such an immense 
population. There is no city in the United States with a popul: 
tion in excess of 250,000 that has been able to or has install: 
artificial sewage purification works. The sewage works must be 
placed near the origination of the sewage, in order that they 
may be at all effective. The works themselves give forth odo's 
which are intollerable te the people living im the vicinity theres 
and it is impossible, the way the population ef Chicago lies. 
convey the sewage to sparsely populated districts and there tr 
it effectively. 

Furthermore, and I say this without fear of contradiction. » 
sanitary engineer can now recommend works for the artifici 
purification ef sewage ef Chicago which may prove entire 
effective. 

The claim of damage to commerce arises from a calculation 
as to the loss in carrying eapacity ef large beats upon tiie 
Lakes, and it is ealeulated that for each inch loss of draft there 
is a loss of 100 tons for each trip; and that the loss in draft 
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therefore on each trip there is a loss of 600 

tons in capacity. Then, it is determined how many; 

are that this tonnage, and in order to get 
navigation interests they 


is 6 inches, and 
the dollars 
multiply 
n tonnage. 
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and 


the 


lose 
loss each year ic ogee Ob 
freigl rate of 5D cents per ton y i@ 10SS o 
ie ee is an entirely improper method, the bottoms 
exceed largely the amount of freight to be carried each year. 
The true method is to determine the number of extra trips 
that would be required and the capital and cost of operation 
and maintenance cost for these extra trips to take care of the 
loss in tonnage. When this is done, and I say it without fear 
of contradiction, it will be found that the loss per year does 
not exceed $200,000; and this is based upon the proposition that 
the claimed lowering of the lake levels is directly transferred 
to the loss in draft of the boats and a decrease in tonnage 
capacity. 

This so-called La Follette amendment, above mentioned, to 
the rivers and harbors bill has no connection whatever with the 
nlans for the construction of the Illinois waterway, pursuant 
to the act of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
approved June 18, 1915; in force July 1, 1915. The amount of 
water flowing through the Sanitary District Canal does not 
affect the project. Neither the Illinois Waterway Commission 
nor the State of Illinois have control over the operation of the 
sanitary district works or the amount of the flow of water. 
The southern terminus of the drainage channel is at or near 
Lockport, Ill., where the water flowing through the channel is 
discharged into the Desplaines River. The Illinois Waterway 
Commission, organized under the act, proposes to improve 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal from Joliet to Dresden Heights, 
a distance of about 19 miles; from thence to Starved Rock the 
fllinois River is improved by means of dredging locks and 
dams, so that it will have a minimum depth of 8 feet suitable 
for navigation purposes. 

The water power to be developed by the Illinois Waterway 
Commission is at Starved Rock and is merely incidental to the 
construction of a navigable waterway. The revenue to be de- 
vived from the water power does not affect in any way its suc- 
ress, as the general assembly has provided for a tax levy to take 
care of the principal and interest on the bonds to be sold to 
defray the expense of construction. 

The corporate authorities of the sanitary district of Chicago, 
the trustees thereof, are elected by the people within the terri- 
toriai limits of the district, which is within the county of Cook. 
The trustees are responsible only to the people within the limits 
of the district. 

The La Follette amendment, having to do with the limitation 
of the flow of water of the sanitary district, was dragged into 
the Illinois waterway proposition by the heels. 

This waterway and the development of water power along it 
does not require the diversion of any more water from Lake 
Michigan than is diverted by the drainage canal. The two proj- 
ects are in no points related. This amendment would operate 
to nullify the great works now in operation, protecting the 
health of the people of Chicago and its environs, and would de- 
stroy the effect of the immense expenditure of money which has 
been made in constructing those works. They were constructed 
for two purposes: 

First. For sanitary purposes; and second, for navigation pur- 
poses. 

I therefore say that the House should not concur in this 
amendment passed by the Senate. It was passed without due 
consideration. It was never considered in any committee. It 
will undoubtedly create a material and far-reaching injury to 
one thirty-fifth of the entire population of the United States. 
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New Freight Traffic on the Mississippi. 
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HON. MEEKER, 


MISSOURI, 
In rae Hovse or RepresenTarives. 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp in regard to the new 
barge line now operating between St. Louis and New Orleans, I 
wish to insert for the information of Congress the following 
hews item which appeared in the St. Louis Republic of July 11. 
The evidence not only of the desire of shippers to again use 
the river as they did of old, but also the material savings to the 
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he first three round trips 
Co. saved St. Louis 
rates charged for the same shipmer 
the first three months of the 
Mayor Kiel 

The company informed the mayor 
additional barges, and that before § 
weekly barge service between St. Lou 

This service, based on the proven t t 
saving of about $2,000 a week t hipper St. I 
about $90,000 a year, the report says 
community would amount to about five ¢ 
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The Crosser Colonization Bill. 
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HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO 


I~ tHe House or ReEprRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the Hi 
good enough to grant me the privilege of extending my 


in the Recorp on the bill introduced by the distinguished ¢ 


rer 


man from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] providing for the colonizin: 


the Government of unemployed workers on the publi 
Mr. Crosser’s bill has attracted nation-wide attention 

papers from Maine to California 

space to it. I am submitting two editorials from leadi 

papers as examples of this editorial comment. 
The first is from the Cleveland Press of 


have devoted a 


February 


The Press is probably the most influential paper in the 
Ohio. The editorial follows: 
rom the Cleveland Pre Feb. 17, 191¢ 
LANDLORD UNCI SAM 
That bill of Representative Crossrr’s, providing 


colonizing of unemployed workers by the Government 
lands—agricultural, grazing, and forest 
Government ownership, is mighty inter 


would solve in a large measure the problem of 


till remaini 


esting. 


No 


lands 
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unemployr 
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great deal of 
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but just for the moment our interest is in the following 
graph from our Washington correspondence on the subject: 
Title to the lands is to remain forever in the Government. TI! 
is to be theirs and their heirs so long as they u nd py it 
In effect, isn’t the title of all our land—our farms, our 
lots, our business sites—already in the Government? 
Doesn’t the Government really own all our land, f 
we owners of acres and lots in reality only renter 


When we pay our taxes we are paying the 
rent. When we don’t pay our taxes the Gover 
lot or our farm away from us 


(rover! 


mt ¢ 
nmen t 


It is true that the Government allows a lot of sper 
changing hands with the lots and acres it ow 
After we have established a home by hard 1 
land Uncle Sam rents to us for a certain pi 
lets a lot of sharks take advantage of ou rgzenf 
task of making a living, and it is of no inte 
are forced off this land for which we pay rent 
shark will pay him rent just the me aft 
the debtors’ junk heap. 

But if Crosser’s bill goes through } 
settlers’ as long as they use or occu] it That | 
will assert his ownership to the extent of not tt 
land monopolists, and sharks generally for ( pal 
lots and acres where they are toiling for a living. And 
to keep the sharks away he'll be the banker who ‘ 
money to the hard-working tenant who needs fl 
prove the land and make a living ~] 
his children. 

That’s fine! That plan appeals t 
blow at the growing landlordist t It 
more crops, less unemployment, more libe 
cost of Iiving—and—ah, pshaw i 
all the important things it will mean to f1 


America. 
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second editorial is from 
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gentleman from 


Lhisinit well-loved editor : 


From the Johnsto Democrat, Thursday, June 22, 1916.] 


IDEA, 


wn 
CROSSER’S BIG 


One of the most vital measures which has been brought before 


the Sixty-fourth Congress is that of Representative ROBERT 
Crosser, of Ohio, known as the Crosser colonization bill. It is 
understood to have the full indorsement of the Department of 


Labor and the support of many influential members of the ad- 
ministration. It is certain to command strong consideration in 
Congress, 

Under the terms of the Crosser colonization bill, unemployed 
workers are to be given access to lands in the public domain. 
It is believed that this would solve one of the gravest problems 
of the day. It is not our purpose here to go into the details of 
the measure. These have been carefully worked out and are 
thought to be entirely adequate. It is suflicient to say tha 
colonization board, consisting of the Secretaries of Labor, Agri- 
culture, and the Interior, is empowered to set apart from the 
public domain as farm-colony reserves areas or locations suit- 
able for colonization projects, and to make all necessary plans 
for colonizing and developing such reserves. The plans are to 
provide for necessary clearing of land and for roads, ditches, 
and other reclamation work. The title to all such lands shall 
remain forever in the Government of the United States, the cost 
of improvements to be assessed against each parcel of land, the 
board to collect each year an amount equal to 4 per cent of the 
cost of improvements assessed against the parcel in question, 
plus a fraction of the cost assessed against the lands, so as to 
reimburse the Government within 50 years. A tax on the value 
of the land is likewise to be collected annually. 

Out of the revenues thus derived it is provided that the col- 
onization board shall pay the expenses of local governments 


within the areas reserved for colonization purposes to an 
amount not exceeding 3 per cent of the assessed value, the 


balance to go into the colonization fund. 

It is further provided that the colonization board may assess 
colonists to build upon and otherwise improve their holdings, 
and the interest of a colonist in such improvements may be 
assigned. 

The benefits which would flow from this measure are almost 
obvious. Mr. Crosser reveals in it an understanding of the 
problem with which he is dealing that is all too rare. He is 
not only a lawyer of ability; he is also a student of the more 
vital questions of government and society. Not only is his heart 
right, but he has the knowledge in addition which is so essential 
to actual achievement. There are many men whose hearts are 
right and whose sympathies are with the people who have not 
the faintest conception of the causes underlying social unrest 
or any plan whatever for giving permanent relief. It is the 
high merit of Congressman Crosser that he has both the ability 
and the training which are so necessary in dealing with great 
constructive propositions. 

It is hardly to be thought of that the people of Cleveland will 
fail to keep him in a place he is filling so admirably, and which 
has given and is giving that city a new distinction. He ought 
to be retained at the National Capital at least until he shall 
have worked out the large plans to which he has been so sedu- 
jlously devoting himself for the last four years. 


Improvement of Missouri River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rur House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the adoption of the conference 
report of the pending rivers and harbors bill marks another 
victory for the Missouri River, and assures its continued im- 
provement for the season of 1917. 

The merchants of Kansas City have reason to feel proud of the 
successful fight which they have made to keep their project 
from being killed by the powerful interests which were united 
against it, and I feel a pardonable degree of pride in the per- 
sonal part which I was able to take as their Representative. 

We had just escaped a deliberate attempt to wreck the entire 
project when it was advancing with assured success toward 


is the | ley. 


the solution of the transportation problem of the Missouri Va! 
Only the splendid vigilance and fighting spirit of Kans: 
City prevented the success of this attack and turned what was 
Ineant to be a fatal blow into a victory for the river as a legit 
mate and necessary factor in the commercial development 
the West. 

The groundwork for the permanent improvement of thi 
Missouri River as a channel of commerce was laid by my pre 
ecessor in Congress, Hon. BE, C. Ellis, during the two ter 
he represented the fifth district. The Missouri had been put 
off the map, and all attempts at permanent improvement hia 
been abandoned. Mr. Ellis secured a resurvey of the proj 
ect and a report by Capt. Schultz, the district engineer, out 
lining a feasible engineering plan for securing a permanent 
G-foot channel. -I succeeded Mr. Ellis before the final adoption 
of the project, and it became my duty to urge Congress to ap 
prove the Schultz report and begin the work of permanen 
improvement. 

The first success in that direction was the appropriation in 

110 of $1,000,000 for construction work, but it was coupled wit! 
a condition for the reexamination of the project by a ney 
board of engineers to secure accurate data as to its cost and 
possibilities. The business men of Kansas City left their em 
ployment and journeyed to Washington at their own expense 
to lay the facts before the committee of Congress, making 
every sacrifice necessary to secure the growth and prosperity o! 
their city. ‘They believed, and still believe, that the destiny ot 
Kansas City depends upon our securing water rates with a suc- 
cessful method of water transportation; that we had reached 
the limit of our growth as a purely inland city; and that we 
must be connected up with the seaboard, the Panama Canal, 
and the great foreign trade of the world. 

The reexamination of the project was favorable, and in 1912 
Congress formally adopted it and entered upon the work oi! 
carrying out the engineering plan. Meanwhile, the Kansas 
City men, in pursuance of their promise to Congress to restore 
navigation, even upon the unimproved channel, organized 
boat line, which has been an assured success. It is now earr) 
ing freight for SO per cent of the rail rates, absorbing switching 
and marine insurance, and has grown in public confidence } 
the reliability of its service and the safety and good order ii 
which it delivers freight. 

The work under the engineering plan has progressed favor 
ably, although not as rapidly as Congress had at first intended 
and the boat line has had to contend with all the difficulties 
of navigating an unimproved channel. The banks have been 
revetted for a portion of the way to St. Louis. The chann 
has been improved; much valuable agricultural land has been 
saved from destruction; Kansas City has provided itself with a 
municipal wharf; and the amount of freight carried by river 
has steadily increased with each season, 

As the river became a factor in transportation problems, the 
opposition to it increased. Each year we had a fight for a re 
newal of the appropriation, in face of the fact that every rea 
son which actuated the original adoption of the project had bee: 
justified by the progress of events. The Missouri River stand-~ 
to-day as the one inland waterway propesition which has more 
than realized the expectations of its advocates. The oppositic 
to it has resulted in a continual holding back of portions 0 
the appropriation, but each time the business men of Kansi-~ 
City have enthusiastically responded to the call and rushed to 
the firing line at the first sign of danger. 

In the rivers and harbors bill of 1915 there was added 
the Senate an amendment providing for the reexamination « 
certain projects, including the Missouri River. Although 1! 
act was not approved until March 3, very shortly thereatt: 
on April 22, 1915, the then district officer made a report adyvi 
ing the abandonment of the improvement. His report was 1: 
based upon any engineering difficulties, as he expressly stat: 
that the project could be carried out for the original estimate: 3 
cost, but he condemned it on commercial grounds. This repo. : 
was not made public until August 4, 1915. 

On August 17 there assembled at Kansas City several hundr: 
delegates from all the Western States and all the river citics 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans to protest against the abi 
donment of the Missouri River. The district officer’s report w: : 
based on the commerce of 1913, the first year after the act w: 4 
adopted by Congress, and the commerce had steadily increase 2 
in 1914 and 1915. The matter was so grave that the Board « 
engineers for Rivers and Harbors decided that instead of takin- 
the matter up at Washington they would come to Kansas Cif 
for a special hearing, and they so advised me. This hearin- sd 
was held on October 19 and 20, 1915, and the commercial i: Br 
terests of the entire Missouri Valley placed the matter beforv 
the board from every standpoint in the clearest possible manner. 
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Ther reviewed the growth of the river navigation t} we rk vit t portior he Q 
i n perfecting river cratf, t develop! t of ( dt ens 
tl of traffic, fl ru s of the Inte 
‘ommerce Commission giving the boat line the advantage 
t connections to the seaboard, the tremendous growth of I 
oe in the Western States moving to the East through the | t rio) 
onte ‘ay of Kansas City, the increase of manufacturi! ind job- | 
husiness at Kansas City and other river points, the a 
of the grain, lumber, live stock, and kindred markets, 
astward movement of the raw material and manufact ad r 
3 fre he producing sections of the We The 
hearings Kansas City, which is found in House Document | “ that 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, is the most of S 
and remarkable history of transportation and inland water- | fer « ] 
navigation which has ever been published. 
rhe evidence was so overwhelming that the Board of Engi- | vides 
ers reversed the decision of the district officer and recom- | be de 1 
nded Missouri River in the highest term We feel that if | of all pr ' ' 


e Missouri River had been a mere pork barrel, designed to 
abserb public money for political purposes, no powerful i 
the United States would have stood in its way, but when it 
heeame a real factor in the transportation problem and was 
tting the rate on commodities moving from the producing 
-ecions of the Mississippi Valley to the industrial centers of 
| East and to foreign ports, then the alarm went out that 
he Missouri River was no joke and must be crippled or killed 
Congress. upon the erregat our ' he es 


The real secret of this victory is preparedness. The business | upon the an 


S50.000 re deductes Ret 
rross estate with the deduction 

It will be observed that no pr 
tax on legacies or distributive 


the heirs or legatees to sueceed 


men of Kansas City have been on hand with the facts. Having Inheritance ! 

taken hold of the idea that the transportation problem of | France, Germa 1 otl 
Kansas City must be put upon a competitive basis, they are} laws b ‘ t i 
‘eandy to sacrifice their time, money, and energy to win the fight. r ‘ S 


No eall has ever gone out from Washington that has not been | levied against the beneficia ce 


instantly responded to by strong, active, and well-informed Co ess ] t 
ommittees of business men. These business men were fighting, }| 1797 ich 1 ‘ ] ) 
i their own battle alone but the battle of Kansas City and | was a charge vainst tf ‘ 

he battle of the great empire which constitutes its trade terri- | or legatee. By the act of J 30, 1864, ¢ 


tory. For eight years they have been constantly on the firing 
line, and each time a clash has occurred they have come off 
victorious. 

rhe end is not yet; for, as the river further demonstrates its 
bility to serve the commercial interests of the West the at- 
tacks upon it will become more determined. But each fight 
has strengthened the confidence of Kansas City in its project, 
and each fight will, I trust, result—as this last has done—in 
strengthening the position of the river and in justifying those 
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who advoented its being among the great channels of commerce at . 
i © «ih at 
at ncaa’ a tre id . 
The Revenue Bill. | in United Stat - S (165 | 
| tax is not a x n the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS “In Snyder v. Bettman (190 U. § 


OF the taxes al not imposed uj] i 
. “ to su it ) 
Pen CRARLES H.. DIDLON , | troe te tome ct an we 
: OF SOUTH DAKOTA, of the estate. It d 
benef ry i hie is yO is | 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


}exemption on the 
iption tor 
Inder the provisiot s of the bill 


erty held temporarily by the executor « 





Vonday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the inheritance tax features of this bill. 

The authority conferred upon Congress by section 8 of Article 
| of the Constitution, namely, “ To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,’ is a sufficient grant of power for levying 


therefore a direct tax because i OeS 


the 





Cote in Door eed ee" 





| +t 
I 
could 
ad 
the | rie If he } e ft 
‘ harg igainst tl benefici H i 
rights betw I I 
creased 1 I rn ) ( i 
i I 1iminist ecut 
the tax in the fil ns and tf ‘ Ct 
would be unconstitutional because there is no apportionment | or legatees th: t becomes pet 





2 a tax on succession to property of a decedent. Uniformity is 
: required by the following provision: “ That all cuties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 
3 The Constitution further provides, “Direct taxes shall be 
3 apportioned among the several States.” 
‘ If this tax is on the property, it would be a direct tax and 
provision in the bill. In 1894+ an act was passed laying a tax | he is to assess the heirs and legatee 
on incomes from all classes of property, but no apportionment \ll legatees and heirs would bi 
bee was made. Its validity rested upon the assumption that it | of the amount of their shares. If there be 
E38 came within the classification of taxes, duties, excises, and im- | would be entitled to $50,000 exemptio 
1 posts which was subject to the rule of uniformity but not sub- | legatees and heirs they would oint 
a ject to the rule of apportionment. The act was held unconstitu- | exemption. 
tional on the ground that it was a direct tax on property. There would be no difficulty 
; The Supreme Court, in Pollock v. Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co. | legatee or distributive share, | 
bar (158 U. S., 161) held that the income tax provided fer a direct | is increased by the 
eG tax and was void for want of apportionment. To get away from | tees, you have all kinds oft 
this effeet the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution was | legatees regardless of the 
adepted, which provides, “the Congress shall have power to | tion would be measured 
lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source derived ' the numerous legat 
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house, valued at $1,000, would be determined by the value of 
numerous other houses, and the tax on A’s house would be in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of the value of the property 
of the other legatees. 

Suppose that a decedent willed all of his property of the value 
of $60,000 to a hospital. Deducting the exemption, the hospital 
pay $100 inheritance tax. If a millionaire across the 

trect willed the same hospital $60,000 and distributed among 
numerous legatees the balance of his estate, valued at $4,940,000, 
the hospital would pay an inheritance tax of $2,862. To obtain 
these bequests the hospital would be required to pay over twenty- 
cight times as much tax for the second bequest as for the first of 
the same amount. In the first instance the rate of tax on the 
amount received would be one-sixth of 1 per cent, while in the 
second it would be 4.77 per cent. 

Again, the exemption of $50,000 should apply equally to those 
succeeding to the estate or be a classification to each person 
similarly situated. It may be conceded that Congress can make 
classifications, but every issue of a decedent who may receive 
property should be entitled to the same amount of exemption 
heecause the property he is to receive is to bear a share of the 
tax, 

In Black against State, One hundred and thirteenth Wiscon- 
sin, page 205, and Ninetieth American State Reports, page 853, it 
was held that a statute authorizing an inheritance tax where the 
whole estate was of a specified amount or more, but not au- 
thorizing such tax where the estate was less than that amount 
in value, the beneficiaries being in the same class and the tax 
being levied without regard to the amount received by the 
individual beneficiary, was unconstitutional as being arbitrary 
and unlawful discrimination between beneficiaries of the same 
class. 

If the tax can be taken from the distributive share of the 
heir, then the heir ought to be entitled to a definite fixed 
amount of exemption; yet under the provisions of this bill, if 
the decedent left his entire estate to one son, the son would 
have an exemption of $50,000. If, on the other hand, the de- 
cedent left surviving him 10 sons they would have to join in an 
exemption and each son would have only $5,000 exemption; yet 
who could claim that this exemption was uniform in its opera- 
tion? 

It scems to me that the framers of this bill have overlooked 
all the congressional acts heretofore passed imposing a tax 
upon the right of succession to property and have overlooked 
the fact that the tax must rest against the legatee or heir who 
received the distributive share of the estate. The tax not being 
levied on the succession to property of the decedent but on the 
property itself becomes a direct tax which must be apportioned 
among the several States. 

This Congress has outstripped every other Congress in mak- 
ing wasteful and extravagant appropriations. It is evident that 
we must continue many of the special taxes provided in the 
emergency act of October 22, 1914. It has usually been only tn 
war times that we have been compelled to levy these special 
taxes to obtain revenue for running the Government. This 
revenue bili, however, largely shifts the burden of the taxes 
upon the wealthy classes of our people. The increase in tax 
on incomes, the inheritance tax, the tax upon the manufactur- 
of munitions of war, the repeal of many objectionable 
features of the stamp tax act, the creation of a tariff commission, 
the untidumping clause, and the placing of a duty on certain 
specified articles are features which call for support of this bill. 
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The Prosperity of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY E. HULL, 
OF IOWA, 


In true Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this meas- 
ure because it has eliminated the principle on which, I believe, 
the prosperity of the United States is founded, namely, that we 
should rely principally on the protective tariff for securing the 
necessary revenue with which to run this Government. Just 
now we are in the throes of temporary prosperity, but my Demo- 
eratie brethren who are trying to delude the Nation with the 
idea that our present prosperous condition is due to the Under- 
wood tariff bill are like the ostrich that hides its head in the 








sand. The people of the United States are not so short-sighted 
that they are going to forget the intolerable conditions that ex- 
isted before the terrible holocaust in Europe broke out and 
brought with its bloody carnage a demand for weapons of death 
that has kept our factories busy, our men employed, and our 
prices abnormal. It has been estimated that 2,000,000 men in 
the United States are now employed in making arms and am- 
munition to supply the demand of the allies. The war will soon 
be over, and already the papers are telling of an immense am- 
munition plant being dismantled. This is only the forerunner 
of what is soon to come, and then we will have these millions 
of men seeking employment. 

The real test of the practical abolition of the tariff as pro- 
mulgated by the Underwood tariff law, for which this adminis- 
tration stands sponsor, came in the first two years of the ad- 
ministration. In 1914, or just before this war broke out, the 
United States was in the throes of a business depression the 
like of which has never been exceeded in this country. Mil- 
lions of men were unable to secure employment, failures were 
frequent, banks refused to loan money, business was stagnant, 
and we were on the eve of a panic. It is my belief, and I be- 
lieve it is the belief of a large majority of the thinking people 
of the United States, that this condition was brought about by 
the abolition of the tariff law that existed prior to the time 
the present administration succeeded to office. The protective 
tariff has been tried and found sufficient. Look back over the 
long years in which this country has prospered and you will 
find that it was during those years that our industry and our 
products were protected by an adequate tariff. It has become 
an axiom that the Democratic Party has broken into our na- 
tional halls and hard times have broken out at one and the 
same time. The Democratic Party has, as far as it has been in 
its power, dethroned the idea of a protective tariff. The prin- 
ciple of the protective tariff is that those who seek to do busi- 
ness within our borders must pay for the privilege the same as 
our citizens. 

The principle of the Underwood tariff bill is that the foreigner 
should be given preference over the citizen of the United 
States. It is a long-proven fact that an industrial depression 
is preceded by a depression in price of agricultural product. 
When corn, wheat, oats, cotton, and those things that come 
from the soil are in big demand and the prices are high, it is 
a sure sign that the men are working and business is good. 
When, however, grains are low and the market is poor, you wi!! 
find that men are unemployed, manufacturing plants are closed, 
and money is hard to get. I call your attention also to the fact 
that it is the Republican protective tariff that has maintained 
our high standard of prices on the cereal. Whenever we have 
had a protective tariff, the farmer has been able to obtain good 
values for his products. Whenever the Democrats have been 
in power, the farmers’ products have been low in value. We 
are prosperous right now, due to the terrible conditions that 
exist in Europe, due to the fact that our men are busy making 
weapons of death for foreign countries. Let us not forget, 
however, that during the first two years of this administration 
things were different. Let us not forget that prices were low, 
and the industrial depression as usual was preceded by a de 
pression in prices. Lest a few of our Democratic friends might 
forget, I quote you articles from some of the leading commercial! 
journals of the United States: 

First, let me give you a market quotation from the highest 
known authority there is in this country. Howard Bartel’s 
Official Trade Bulletin of June 20, 1914, of the Chicago market, 
says: 

Corn closings for the week were one-fourth to 1 cent lower. Con 
ditions in the Argentine Republic have had more or less to do with 
the lowering of the price of this article in the United States during 
this week than anything else to come to the front as a potent factor 
The weather in Argentina has changed and is now favorable for the 
handling of the crop that is offering at lower prices. It is expecte:| 
that buyers of corn, not only in the United States but in the Old Worl 
as well, will be placed in a position to name the price of the cash 

ain to come. out of the Southern Hemisphere. In addition to the 
ncreased offerings of Argentina, the Danubian supply is larger, ani 
that country is pressing its grain for sale. The fact that the corn in 
the Argentine Republic is of better quality than a few weeks ago i; 
attracting buyers, and it will help the markets of the world no little. 
Argentine corn is offering at New York for June selling at 674 cents. 


and for the first week in July that grain was obtainable at 6 cents 
e/l. f. Atlantic ports. 


This is just one report taken at random of many hundreds 
that we have in our files from the same high authority, and we 
are prepared to prove to any inquiring minds that the depres- 
sion of corn from about 75 cents before the passage of the 
Underwood tariff bill, down to less than 65 cents during the 
winter months of 1914, was due absolutely to the importation 
both actual and threatened of Argentine corn. Allow me now 
to submit a quotation showing the effects upon butter and eggs, 
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of this same outside competition. T quote from the Prod N st \ 
News of Chiengo. Saturday, January 31, 191 {: ‘ ” ( . 
‘ New York, Janua , \n ! ! ‘ 
It is seldom the butter market gets in as demoralized condition ;: ( 7 tes tl hile it } \ 
fi the last few days. Slump atte r sitipar a is Ser t ire sh extn: how ; ‘t j | , 
to 2G: cents from the highest price at the close of the vear, 57 atin 1 
This is a drop of 11 cents during the month, almost unprecedent: } . cof t ' , 
in the history ef the trade. All the month trade had dracved bes o : stig 
consumers seem te have cut out butter to some extent ‘ 
Present conditions are caused larg by the ® impo fore 
butter, especially from Argentina. There are due from Argentina to t i 
Pacific coast 10,000 packages and 5,000 packages to Chicago early } 1 : 
February. California is oversupplied with fore butter. an l wes \ _ ane | 
ern markets are demoralized. _ uM n a ensu 
I will not tire you with any more market quotations, simply time for t ; a 
saving that we have in our office, from these and other of the at etc ae » the w ‘ ti 
same unquestioned high authorities, any number of actual mar- ' aie | 
ket quotations, proving beyond all doubt our contention that Referring to the ] nes befor \ ( 


the prices of the farm produce, such as corn, oats, barley, butter, 








. , : gr ee ' 
eggs, potatoes, beef, and so forth, were depressed by this out- Xs 
side competition, and that without lowering the price to the con- 
sumer one penny. In addition to these market quotations [ | l sti I 
wish to submit to you a few opinions of well-known authorities hat ahae = Ms ; aS OP SC Sis 
= . j bet lw pressure of reentin rm in ¢ t 1 
on this same subject. | Florida to Maine, has driven me out Now, all that is taken aw 
Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer of February 15, 1914, | us because the grain is ded het Argenti nd t 
ih : renlizes that he can buy Argentir corn cheay t ) 
Says: and he realizes the enormous quan which 1 it 
One thing we consider certain is that farmers hereafter, as long as | he OuyS srom hand to mout nad t u ! 
the present tariff is in court, will have to sell corn in New York much | #e Cepresses the corn pri in tl count I ’ 
of the time at the price at which the Argentine corn grower can lay | Competition corn hi i ned If 
it down there, He is already underselling us at least 5 cents per bushel, | }uture mark 
and this accounts for the recent drops in the price of the markets of the That this impo ; es ; 
West i wit th portation ¢ oreign produce ; ‘ 
! — a: ‘| far bevond what it might if it w only the 
) r © , j 1 Orance Soarpper of February © yy : ae 
1). W. Snow, in the Orange Judd Farmer of February 21, 1944, | ine importation that had to be ta aa 
Suys . true. Any student of market nderstands this, a1 I 
Fhe new tariff placing corn upon the free list brings corn growers of | one quotation from a market lett to illust ’ 
ihe Central West face to face with new and serious problems DU eR De a : , : 
trice of American corn has always been fixed by our domestic situation, } 70='H! OF sentitnentak elect 
er, in other words, prices have been determined by American farmers, John FF. Wright & Co ( P J 
The free admission of foreign-grown corn makes ours 2 world’s market, 
or, in plain English, allows the Argentine corn grower to dictate the 
price at which the American farmer shall sell his corn. | 
; > . ’ ° . > = o* 4 Sout \ ! \\ 
George A. Wells, in Wallace’s Farmer of February 27, 1914, li Sa eae Phi ; 
Says: increasing feeding 1 | 
The question as to the effect of the price on our domestic corn by the : esiederkyc, Bargin, ; Grogan ; ! 
removal of the duty is perhaps debatable, and will unquestionably | PO Feport | Arget ( to New } 
become involved as a political issue. ‘The removal of the duty has ee eens 
undoubtedly placed the corn-belt farmer of this country on a world = CownN 
basis of competition, whereas heretofore he received prices for his My district co 
corn that were above an export basis, owing to the large demand by ae ; . a : : 
the manufacturers and the high price of meat products. It would thus | Ciect oF The tendency o ree { co ‘ e Une 
seem that the corn-belt farmer has lost his hold on the situation and! tariff bill. [I shall simply give ye | ‘ lie 
will be obliged to accept lower values for his corn as a consequence of | { Ban Be . 
. . Duttol Mitustry 
the removal of the import duty. TI Moki “ : 
, . , . . “3 « we LCINTRICY i 
Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer of April 3, 1914, suavs: United Stat ‘ R ’ 
: 2 s nites sices WOSSTDDLE LY he nn ] 
There is no doubt now that when there is a good crop in Argentina aca aay vorth} ant teneo 3 « . ; 
there will be considerable importation of Argentine corn inte the | Preetienity WOPERIeSs ali at = » Pel = 
Atlantic and Gulf cities, where it will come into competition with corn In 1912 shells worth SSO ‘ ‘ 
from the West. The United States has no longer a practical meeopely | ¢75 9 week: bus s worth over £10. 000.000 ; \I 
of the corn growing of the world. ; a ; ‘ i 
> YY Senin. . ae aise ‘ . : J had S5O0O.000 worth « ! ( | 
P. V. Collins, editor of the Northwestern Agriculture, ec:torial | 95 999 to $50,000 a wee 
of July 14, 1914: . . 
e : I 1914 tarifl ¢ ( er GOO Y 
THE FARMER WITH NO FRIEND. ; mae aul j 
. 7 : e433 . is Aerories lose ) lit o ste i 1 * 4) per tT « \ 
The free traders are in power. There is no possibility of curbing their | Htctories Closed, or running on me, vu 
power until the next presidential election in 1916. There is a possibility | ican button industries shut dow i e to sell the 
of the people going on record at the coming election this fall by | \fyseatine nav roll cut dow from S85,000 to $5,000 


electing protective Congressmen. That will help some, although it ae ¢ ati ok : , 
must be frankly confessed that if all Congress were unanimously in | TOUSANGS OF people THTOW TH OUL OF | 

favor of repealing the free-trade law, it could not be repealed until a | men losing money every day 

protective President was put in the White House, for President Wilson | 

would veto any such action ; but it is important that Congress be taken ——$—_$__— 

in hand by the people and shown that it can not trifle with American 

prosperity without rebuke. Every Member of Congress who supported 

the Underwood tariff, which has brought such distress upon the country, | 
should be defeated to the end that this country shall be “ governed by 

the people and for the people.” 


Correspondence of Volunteer Soldiers. 


% o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
{ Editorial in the Daily Farmers and Drovers’ Journai of March 19.] 

Now, we are learning who gets tariff benefits. Chicago interests 
dominate Argentine beef trade, says Government report, but live-stock - sa P 
men knew this before the meat tariff was removed. Some weeks before | I] () \ | () 1] \ [| . \ - Ne! | | ( ly 
the tariff bill was passed, the Farmers and Drovers’ Journal made the | os . z . 7 ° 
statement editorially that the South American meat trade with the 


| United States, provided the tariff was removed, would be dominated | eee ee 
by the great packing interests of Chicago. It was declared at that time I Ho vr ReprESED , 
j that the Chicago packing companies had in the past few years made N AHF OUSE OF IVEPRESEN'I iV} 





heavy investments in South American cattle properties and also in 
slaughtering establishments, and cnly awaited the removal of the meat 


Naf lu Ti 9 fo] 
tariff to open up to them a profitable business in transporting beef this 
way. Congress went ahead more or less blindly and removed the tariff. Mr. CAPSTICI hes Chi —e 
The contention was that it would mean cheaper meats to the American} | ~**" a is ms I ; 
public, but that prediction cf our statesmen at Washington has failed | facilitate and encourage correspond e betwee 
to materialize. There has been, however, a decidedly bearish under soldiers, their families, and bi es. I: ] 
tone prevailing in the market for home-raised cattle practically ever | | he preetieal and Nor | 
since the tariff came off. Congress made a mistake when the meat | YY the practical and econy en 
tariff was removed. It has benefited thus far only the interests which | work, and am a 
wholesale beef in this country, and what it will do later can only be | e;ybodies 
guessed at, but a reasonably gooil guess would be that free meats will I think the 
not benefit the consumer but will have some effect in hurting the ‘ Think Ce e¢ =" 
producer. tof the el wed condit ‘ 








their homes from business as usual one day re- 
cently, and day went into camp. There was no time for 
preparation of their private affairs or to fortify their families 
I e indefinite separation. 
Now they are encamped along the Mexican border and have 
t the things they would like to have done and 
they would have said in parting. I feel they would 
of their spare time writing. It will be an 
to get paper and envelopes to do this, but quite 
z to get postage stamps. I do not believe any of 
without funds to buy stamps. 
purpose of the resolution is not a financial one, but is to 
a convenience to these men to keep in touch with their 
personal affairs, and a= an incentive for them to write oftener 
than th would, thereby relieving the monotony of 
camp life and keeping them profitably engaged. 

It will also have a stimulating effect on the folks at home. 
They ill write oftener. A letter from home at regular inter- 
vals will mean a great deal to those men. This idea is not new. 
It is employed by the nations abroad with troops in the field, 
and it proven a boon to the men. Investigation shows 
this and also that the cost to the Government is very small. 
Proper regulations can be adopted to prevent abuse of this 
franking privilege, for that is what it amounts to. I have 
designated the ranking commissicned officer of each company 
of volunteers as the official to mark the envelope in lieu of 
postage. It seems to me that hi: name, or initials, the company 
and regiment, could easil, be placed on the letters of the men 
in his command and forwarded from headquarters with other 
mail or in the usual manner. 
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Organization and Equipment of the Flying Corps of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. 
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OF NEW YORK, 
rae Housr or Represen ra rives. 
Thursday, July 18, 1916. 


HON. BENNET, 


IN 


Mr. BENNE'T. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to insert the following: 
I. 

BRITAIN. 
of 


GREAT 

The Royal Flying 
and the military wing. 
“e mapes as is administered by a director of the air department 

1 admira Fs 
On January 1, 1914, all airships in the hands of the army were 
turned over to the navy. 

There were (1914) four sea-plane stations in England and two more 
in course of erection in Scotland. 

One hundred and nine sea planes and aeroplanes were 
possesion of the Admiralty and 20 more had to be ordered. 

_ ‘There is a naval flying school at Eastchurch equipped with some 
50 machines, 

In 1912 important changes were undertaken. 

‘The military wing was to consist of seven acroplane squadrons, 
with the necessary personnel, and an eighth squadron was to be or- 
ganized and equipped with balloons and kites. 

The reserve was to be divided into two classes, the first to consist of 
those who performed a number of flights across country in each quarter 
and received a retainer fee, and the second to consist of those who did 
not make the prescribed number of flights, but who were available in 
the time of war. : 

The army and navy wings were to be placed on a war footing and 
to be so maintained at all times; in peace and war the establishments 
were to be the same, 

In 1914 Great Britain had 1 battle airship, 7 mine-laying and scout 
airships completed and 7 building. Some of the reconstructed machines 
were used for training purposes only. There were about 250 efficient 

eroplanes and sea planes in the possession of Great Britain. 

Subdivisions of the military wing are attached to divisions, 
and armies as circumstances may require. 

The wing is divided into aeroplane squadrons, which consist of a 
headquarters of 7 officers and 14 men, and three flights of 4 officers, 7 
noncommissioned officers, and 32 mechanics and assistants each. There 
are 12 planes to be attached to each squadron. The transportation 
that accompanies a squadron is as follows: 


Light headquarters and 2 


Corps consists two wings—the naval wing 


at 


in the 


corps, 


aeroplane tender for for each of the 


Nf eee sien ais itis itccgy hsinleainiiadiiedaaitigatiats 1 
Heavy aeroplane tenders for each of three flights_......_________ 2 
Motor-repair lorries___.. ~~ apna arenaumnd area anissengemnancrandrsidneninusdhiines 2 
IE OUI UTI as ine ccsitnips cect tcvcipnieaherlteaseic lt eatin tii Ea 6 
Reserve equipment lorries ilepsin.asanichingtepignitainentives iamipapinniaiantatnininptitinia cians 3 
Motorcycles sainhaanenmmnsasnngithsaedsesiiniastlacinietlnecnmaes atta 6 

With a supply train is one motor lorry carrying supplies for head- 
quarters, 

There is also a “ headquarters detachment” of the military wing, 
which is attached to divisions, corps, or armies, as circumstances may 
require, and which consists of 3 officers, 11 men, and 2 motors, 
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The present field service regulations indicate the presence o 
airship and kite squadron, which consists of two airships and two fli 
of kites. 

The headquarters of this force comprises 1 officer and 11 men; 
the airships are assigned 8 officers and 98 men, and to the kit $ 
officers and 87 men. The transport of the airships is composed of 1 
light airship tender for headquarters, and 2 for light 4-motor gas 
wagons: 2 repair lorries, and 4 motorcycles. With the train 1 
motor lorry for baggage supplies. For first-line transportation of t1 
kites there are 2 carts, 6 wagons (horse-drawn vehicles), and 4 
bicycles. 

On the line of communication is established a flying depot, the per 
sonnel of which consists of 3 officers and 67 noncommissioned officers 
and men; 1 motor car, and a gas train consisting of a tractor and 3 
trucks are attached to this unit. 

Source: (The Service of Information, Jan. 6, 1916, pp. 159-161. 


During five years up to 1914 the following sums of money 
spent for aviation: 
IE CN aseiceninitieicicieah tit tacks pend $3, 000, 000 
PPURRIG  BURROTITAOD, on a societies ceietevctaabilicnigiaian isan None, 


3, 000, OOF 

Appropriations for 1913. -___ . en 3, 000, HOU 
Source: (CONGRESSIONAL REecoRrD—House, May 18, 1914, p. 8796 
Wher the European war broke out Great Britain had 400 aeropla: 


Source: (Rep., Natl. Ady. Comm. for Aeronautics, Feb. 27, 151 
p. 3.) 
Il. 
FRANCE, 
In February, 1914, a decree was issued creating two posts of 
ministry of war, one to be known as the technical inspector of avia 


and the other as the technical inspector of aeronautics. These ofli 
were to perform technical duties, such as making inspections of troups 
and material, making studies of improvements and extensions, and 
keep in touch with technical instruction. About the same time a «i 
cree was issued ‘creating a “ superior council of military aeronauti 

The duty of this council was to coordinate the efforts of the Coy 
ernment and private parties toward securing progress in beth th 
science and technique of military aeronautics. 

The council was composed of the following officials: The minister of 
war, president of the council, four senators, four deputies, four m¢) 
bers of the Institute of France, four technical representatives of avia 
tion, the chief and assistant chief of staff of the army, the chief of 
staff and the chief of section of the second staff of the navy, the 
director of aeronautics, the minister of public works, a representative 
of the minister of colonies, the director of postal administration, and 
the director of military aeronautics of the army, who was made the 
recorder of the council. Two officers of the army aviation service were 
made secretaries. 

The troops are divided into companies and sections. Th 
organizations are divided into sections, while the aviation sections are 
divided into flotillas and squadrons. ‘The division of the flotilla 





aerostatic 





squadron) is the unit assigned to the various tactical organizations 
in time of war. It consists of 4 sections, each with 2 aeroplan : 
2 tractors, 1 truck, 1 work truck, and 2 automobiles, ‘with 55 men, 


who are provided in addition to the observers. A company of aero 
static troops (3 officers and 108 men) is also assigned for use of troops 
upon mobilization. Aviation detachments are attached to cavalry divi- 
sions, army corps, and armies. 


Source: The Service of Information, January 6, 1916, pages 161-1569. 
During five years up to 1914 the following sums of money were 
spent for aviation: 
CE I isis ines kic~thiecticinme cones sianiiatantatapiameeninenennions $22, 000, 000 
ee II siictitinds ee cece ncrnsicinieacniemnimnaintinnncalenaatadiana 2, 500, 000 


24, 500, 000 
7, 400, 000 


Appropriations for 1913_- 


Source: CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, House, May 18, 1914, page S796. 

When the European war broke out France had about 1,400 acro 
lanes. 
. Source: Rep., Ntl. Ady. Comm. for Aeronautics, February 27, 1915, 
page 38. 

III. 
GERMANY. 

In 1914 the German Army had nine battle airships.and two m 

were available, privately owned but subsidized. The navy had one, 


with another hired, and two building. Five mine-laying and scout ai! 
ships were in the hands of the army and one building for the navy. 

There were at that time about 8 sheds in Germany capabl 
holding the new model 32-ton ships and 15 capable of holding the 
22-ton ships, with a total of 32 sheds built, and 4 building in various 
parts of the country. The new type of sheds adopted for the housing 
of aircraft cost 70,000 marks. Sea-plane stations were established at 
Putzig, Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Heligoland. 

There were about 500 aeroplanes of all descriptions in Germany 
1914. 

The aeroplane sections of the German Army are organized as col 
plete units. Each army corps has its section and each army one 
two sections. A section normally consists of six machines, each ma 
chine having two officers—an observer and an operator—-with a chi 
of section in charge. The fliers are generally lieutenants, while th 
chiefs of the detachments are captains. About 6 noncommissioned 
officers and 100 men are assigned to each section. From 7 to 12 
trucks are provided for carrying the spare parts, supplies, workshop, 
baggage, etc. Automobiles are furnished for the transportation of tlic 
personnel, but the aeroplanes themselves, as a rule, fly to their destina 
tion. There was one type, however, with folding wings, that by the 
insertion of a forward axle and wheels can be attached to a motor truck 
and pulled along the road. 

Up to January, 1915, the German aviation had reached a high state 
of development. There were evidently 75 or more detachments, or, as 
the Germans call them, “ abteilungen.” In October, 1914, there w 
over 50 such detachments, but In the beginning of 1915 there number 
must have been over 100, as it was probable that Germany had at t)at 
time no less than 90 army corps. 

A flieger abteilung, or flying detachment, consists of six fliers, with 
the necessary machines and spare parts—usually seven machines in 
each abteilung, with the extra parts in the hangars. There are also 
observers with each abteilung, and the latter is commanded by a cap 
tain, who is generally a flier. The fliers are divided up into battalions 
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scheme so as to get rid of the Underwood free list, which de- 
prives our factories of protection, and so as to get rid of the ad 
valorem duties which are such fertile sources of undervaluation 
and fraud. 


we remember how many such cases of distress we have 

ean not bring ms self to collect the ¢ ypenses of tl 

try by seizing the share of the widow and the orphai 
Another part of this bill doubles the tax on the net m 


Chere are some 14 motor trucks to each abteilung for tl riage of | Another thing contained S i 
: e< ve < agon, repair Wagon, two—now wenera ‘ 1 sel es a ' 
‘ een pe. cone sly “a a ‘a ot the office s and one or two automobi 5 7 rt . 7 Pe Tt x , . , Se ae De — ; , 
vusses for the enlisted personnel. ; ceht even ol te share Ob al esti Leik SOS LO 
Souree: The Service of Information, January 6, i916, pages 169-174. | orphans, levied wading to tl oO 1 est: l 
During five years up to 1914 the following sums of money w spent | called an tax. It is not a tax in | iiple, but i 
for aviewen: | of the huw of descent and distribu so that the w 
Government expenditures_-------- 9=5, OVU, 0OO | eT 
Publi subs ription__...~-- : 3, 500, 000 | wha CXT OL Kil S 
- } but shall share i ith the Stat 
Appropriations for 1915_- pices 5, OO, OOO | <4 : a pl _ pelt t ’ ‘ 
Source: [CONGRESSIONAL Recorpd—lLlouse, Ma 1, 114, p. aeee) y the , tLe ~ a | os > ‘ ‘ SHAUCH 
When the European war broke out Germany aad 1,000 a “rop! cohcerhed, kKach Stute ~ | control over the law « des 
Source: Report National Advisory Commission for Aeronautics, 1 land distribution. ; ‘  < ec ‘ n 
ruary 27, 1915, page »v. property of the decedent. ‘1 United States has no 
SD power. It has the power to . Xt 
2evenue. reasonable stamp upon a dee ol tri of pre 
probabl \ this so-culled uherita iN 
. . ;usatax. In reality, it is no such t ay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | ot eathent of. hart.of the proner! hi 
rk }of the sovereign. 
+ . As a matter of practice, it s been urged th: inheri 
HON. RICHARD WAY Mb TAMEINT, | tunes re cnie tae notes peewee 
OF NEW JERSEY | States. As a matter of law and right, this change of t] 
of irs — ae as to the inheritance and distribution of property shoul 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, | be made by the State and not by the tae eiahee 
Monday, July 10, 1916, It is not to be forgotten that this so-called inheri LX 
On the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue and for other purposes. ee oe eee oe vee COpeene Ue Se a a 
dangerous when a man has to use his capital for his or 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, this is called | expenses. It is just as dangerous when 2 nation has to s 
“An act to increase the revenue.” The principal revenue has | its capital in order to pay its current outlay This inhe i 
always been from a tariff. The present tariff proved insufticient | tax is an English and foreign invention, whieh the Unit 
either for revenue or protection. Our first duty is to amend it | States are adopting from lands that are not able to pay thei 
by a revenue aud protective tariff; but this bill is so drawn that | expenses. This tax sometimes over 20 per cent of 
this question could not be raised. The bill, it is true, contained | estate in England and Germany d if there be several de 
some tariff provisions as to certain articles. A small duty is |] within a few years, such an estate is sometimes destroyed 
imposed upon dvestuffs, but that duty is not one to encour: an estate consists of land, it i vholly oppressive to asl 
manufacture, for it is to be reduced one-fifth every year ad heir to pay even a small per cent of the value of that ! | 
abolished at the end of five years. There is no permanent pro- | cash. It is sure to result in oppression that the widow 
tection, such as would encourage the building of a costly plant | orphan children should be asked to pay part of the market value 
amd the assembling of a corps of workmen and expe rts. The | of worn-out lands which have descended to the It is not 
Republican Members vainly tried to increase this duty and to | tax which ought to be imposed except in cases of emergen: 
make it more permanent. They were voted down. And there My State of New Jersey allows it only when the property s 
is likewise a provision against dumping goods in this country | to others than the widow and children. This statute will rr 
at prices below cost. This is in Title VII, but it is only penal the widow and children of part of what comes to them 
oppressing the jobber and not touching the foreigner who dumps when it is remembered how urgent their need is when the 
the goods here. Of course, these provisions are only small parts | of the house is gone and the property that his energies hay 
of a tariff and could not be amended so as to inelude the tariff made valuable is left idle and divided into many shares; wlu 
The minority did think that they could move to recommit the | of corporations. This tax on corporations imposes an 
whole measure to the Committee on Ways and Means, with in- | tax on some of the people whose e:rnings are excepter \ 
structions to bring in a bill which should protect American in- | may have an income of iess than $3,000 per year, and that 
dustries and give us revenue by a really protective tariff. But } come will be free from taxation, but if he own tow 
: the rules have been so amended that we could not even have a corporation, the profits of that corporation will be 
vote upon this subject and were forced to vote yes or no upon | tax. This is not scientific. It has been well argued that ¢ 
the bill itself. | the poorest should bear some share of the expenses of the ¢ 


As for myself I have no hesitation in voting “No.” Re-]| ermnent, even if the share is less, proportionately to the 
publicans have been used to making the foreigner pay the ex- | erty, but this corporation tax adjusts the matter with 


penses of our Government in time of peace, reserving all taxes | equality whatever, so that if the poor man has bought 
e upon our own industries and wealth for time of war. I am | of stock lhe pays tax on its dividends and on nothing else. 
é unwilling to ratify any other policy. If the Democratic Party And, then, to make the matter still less governed by pi 
: chooses to tax our industries in time of peace, they must be] a large number of corporations are excepted, such 
F responsible for doing so. pertenitional and horticultural associations, mutual 
This bill is likewise so drawn as to enable 99 people to tax | banks, fraternal societies, building dl loan associatic 
the hundredth man and to put the buik of the taxation upon the | teries, religious, charitable, scientific, and educati ( 
thousandth man. The so-called graduated income tax has been | tions, bourds of trade, civic leagues, clubs, farmes 
doubled. It only touches one-half of 1 per cent of the com- | companies for insurance, telephones, crop sales, and so fort] 
munity and it divides that one-half of 1 per cent into classes, This oe tux is in the nature of an income ta it 


so as to put 10 times higher rates upon one class than upon | is right that the United States should use these great o1 


another. There are times in the history of the world when tions that we call corporations as a means of taxation. Vly 
it was thought that wealth had to be confiscated. It was so | tax is easily collected at the source. The whole scheme of 

in the confiscation of the abbeys in England. It was so during | bill in this respect tends to injustice and inequality. Gradu 
the French Revolution, when all that was owned by aristocrats | taxes are imposed by tle bill upon money received | 


was seized for the benefit of the State and sold at auction, so | facturers for sales of munitions of war and copper. 

that it really went into the hands of rich contractors for a New Jersey does more refining of copper than any other ] 
song. In cases of great public distress and revolution it} ern State. The American Smelting & Refining Co., the Unit 
may be necessary to make taxation unequal. It is at least | States Smeliing & Refining Co., the Balbach Smelting & Refi 
dangerous to do so now in time of profound peace and prosperity, | ing Co., and the Raritan Copper Works have made copper « 
and it is at least a question whether all legislation for the | ing years of peace. It was used in enormous quantitic 
purpose of equalizing the wealth of the people should not more | electrical purposes. It is now being exported not only for el 






safely to be intrusted to the States than exercised by the central | trical purposes but for ammunition cases. It could be und 
authority of the United States. We can not favor doubling the | stood how copper should be taxed if so exported. It can 1 
income tax in time of peace, or until there is an urgent need for | understood why peaceful inanufacturers of this essent 


such a measure in time of war. 


taxed, nor why a simall factory should be taxed 





should be 
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1 per cent and a large factory 3 per cent. Nor should we dis- 
courage the manufacturer of munitions for our own country 
by taxes of 2 to 5 per cent. The United States should spend 
money if needful to encourage our factories to put in plants 
with dies, jigs, and gauges which will enable them to supply us 
with ammunition in large quantities in time of war. In 1808 
Mr. Jefferson gave out contracts for arms and munitions with- 
out the authority of Congress. The United States ought to pay 
our factories to learn how to make what the country will need in 
time of war. Instead of this, this bill taxes all such factories 
largely on any receipts. This policy is suicidal as to prepared- 

The bill likewise contains an odious tax upon trades and pro- 
fessions. Every money and stock broker is to pay $30, pawn- 
brokers, $50; ship brokers, $20; customhouse brokers, $10; 
theaters, from $10 to one-half per cent of gross receipts. Cir- 
cuses are to pay $100 for each State. Barnum & Bailey can 
readily afford this, but it may bankrupt the small traveling 
show. This tax on occupations is odious. It is still more 
odious to select a few occupations and put the tax only on them, 
and it is a trifle anyhow—playing with finance. 

We stand in the midst of manifold and great dangers. It is 
our duty to encourage the establishment of munition plants 
which can make arms and ammunition for the United States in 
ease of need. This bill does the contrary. It is our duty to 
provide for the hard times that will come after this war ceases 
by protecting our own market for our own manufactures and 
seeing that our people shall then have something to do. This 
bill imposes burdens upon private and public enterprise by 
seizing its profits and by taxing the right to carry on a trade or 
profession. 

No one can tell how soon we shall be brought face to face 
with a change such as our business enterprise has never had 
to meet before, when we shall no longer be asked to send goods 
to other nations, but shall have to meet their competition in our 
own markets. The first eight months of the Underwood tariff 
told us what that meant. Factories were closing, men were 
out of work, prices were falling. It is only two years ago, but 
the Democrats can not remember even two years back, and, in- 
stead of bettering our conditions, they leave the tariff alone 
and now pass a bill placing express burdens of taxation upon 
our home enterprise. I can not vote for this bill. A real reve- 
nue bill for protection of our people must come after next 
November. 


To Study Tariff Scientifically—No Longer To Be Football of 
Politics. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe Hovsr or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is with much pleasure that 
the people of this country will receive the news of the passage 
by this House of the act creating a nonpartisan tariff commis- 
sion. Upon its passage by the Senate the prosperity of the 
United States will no longer be disturbed by political tariff talk. 
The salient features of this act and of the so-called “ anti- 
dumping” act, both of which will become laws, are here given: 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 


‘bat a commission is hereby created and established, to be known 

s the United States Tariff Commission, which shall be composed of six 
members, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, not more than three of whom shall 
nembers of thé same political party. In making said appointments 
embers of different political parties shall alternate as nearly as may 

practicable. The first members appointed shall continue in office 

or terms of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years, respectively, from the date of 
thie aussage of this act, the term of each to be designated by the 
resident. The President shall also designate biennially the chairman 
ne chairman, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of 

1 years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
ppeinted only for the unexpired term of the member whom he shall 

ceed No member shall engage actively in any other business, 


HON. 


function, or employment. Any member may be removed by the Presi- 
dent for inefliciency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. A 
vacancy shall not impair the right of the remaining members to erer- 


cise all the powers of the commission, but no vacancy shall extend 
beyond any session of Congress. 

That it shall be the duty of said commission to investigate the ad- 
ministration and fiscal effects of the customs laws of this country 
now in force or which may be hereafer enacted, the relations between 
the rates of duty on raw materials and finished or partly finished 
products, the effects of ad valorem and specitic duties and of com- 
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pound specific and ad valorem duties, all questions relative to the ar- 
fangement of schedules and classification of articles in the several 
schedules of the customs law, and, in general, to investigate the opera- 
tion of customs laws, including their relation to the Federal revenues, 
and to submit reports of its investigations as hereafter provided. 

That the commission shall have power to investigate the tariff rela 
tions between the United States and foreign countries, commercial 
treaties, preferential provisions, the effect of export bounties and 
preferential transportation rates, the volume of importations compared 
with domestic production and consumption, and conditions, causes, and 
effects relating to competition of foreign industries with those of the 
United States, including dumping and cost of production. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


That it shall be unlawful for any person importing or assisting in 
importing any articles from -/ foreign country into the United States, 
to commonly and systematically sell or cause to be sold such articles 
within the United States at a price substantially less than the actual 
market value or wholesale price of such articles, at the time of ex 
portation to the United States, im the principal markets of the country 
of their production, or of other foreign countries to which they are com 
monly exported, after adding to such market value or wholesale price, 
freight, duty, and other charges and expenses necessarily incident to 
the importation and sale thereof in the United States: Provided, That 
such act or acts be done with the intent of destroying or in uring an 
industry in the United States, or of preventing the establishment of 
an industry in the United States, or of restraining or monopolizing 
any part of trade and commerce in such articles in the United States. 

That if any article produced in a foreign country is imported into the 
United States under any agreement, understanding, or condition that 
the importer thereof or any other person in the United States shall 
not use, purchase, or deal in, or shall be restricted in his using, 
purchasing, or dealing in, the articles of ony, other person, there shall 
be Jevied, collected, and on thereon, in addition to the duty otherwise 
imposed by law, a special duty equal to double the amount of such duty. 





Federal Employees’ Compensation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 


OF NEW YORK, toy 
In roe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916, 
On the bill (H. R. 15316) to compensate Government employees 
sustaining injury while on duty. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very happy in the thought 
that at last the opportunity is mine to vote for the pending 
bill, H. R. 15316, popularly known as the ‘“ McGillicuddy 
compensation bill.” 

That the bill will pass the House with little or no opposition, 
I have no doubt. It is my earnest hope that the same aroused 
public sentiment that is finally forcing this bill to a vote in this 
body will compel the Senate te pass this bill before the adjourn- 
ment of this present session of Congress. 

The McGillicuddy bill is so full of merit that it is hard to 
understand how its passage could be delayed so long. 

This bill was reported favorably from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on April 21, 1914, only to die on the calendar of the 
House without a vote being reached. 

Mr. Speaker, I have followed the fate of this bill in the 
geen Congress since it was introduced on December 6, 1915. 

know of the earnest and persistent efforts that have been 
made by its author and by its friends to have it favorably 
reported from the Judiciary Committee. The record shows 
that Mr. McGrr11cuppy introduced the bill a second time on 
March 23, 1916, with certain amendments calculated to lessen 
the opposition to it, and the records further show that the bill 
was again introduced on May 3, 1916, as finally amended by the 
Judiciary Committee and as recommended to this House by the 
committee for passage. 

I am in favor of the passage of this bill because it is essen- 
tially humanitarian and because it embraces in its provisions 
a just recognition of the principle that every industry, either 
public or private, must assume responsibility for the proper 
compensation of its employees and their dependents on account 
of death or disability arising out of accidents or injuries sus- 
tained in the line of their employment. 

Indeed, I regret that the committee found it necessary to 
strike out a provision contained in the bill as originally intro- 
duced, which provided for compensation in the event of death 
or disability caused by occupational diseases. I am convinced 
from the study-that I have given to this legislation that there 
are scores and scores of very pathetic cases involving either the 
death or disability of an employee directly traceable to disease 
occasioned by the n&iture of their occupation. 

However, the enactment of this bill as reported by the coin- 
mittee will mark a tremendous step of progress in the relations 
that should exist between the Government as an employer and 
its employees. 
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are signs of coming peace. There is substantial proof that all 

ef the countries deep regret that the war was ever started, and they 
are really, though not admittedly, surprised that it has been proionged 
to this date 

rhe belief is almost universal that little, if any, benefit can accrue 
to any belligerent country or to the world at large, unless it be the 
adoption of means to prevent future protracted international contests. 
It seems doubtful that either group of nations will absolutely conquer. 
The leaders of all the nations realize and appreciate these facts and 
ure likely soon to act upon them. If not, then the masses of the 
people will see and decide. Any nation that prolongs the war beyond 
the time when it can be reasonably and honorably discontinued is 
slowly but surely committing suicide. 

What then is our own condition, and what is the condition of the 
world as peace draws nearer? 

rhe United States is doing an enormous volume of business with 
very high prices obtaining for raw materials and for labor. Our ex- 
ports are increasing at the rate of 77 per cent over the year 1913 and 
these exports have considerably changed in characte: We are now 
exporting proportionately less raw material and proportionately more 
fabricated material. The increase in the fabricated material means 
that more work is being done in this country, and that therefore we 
are receiving a greater proportionate amount of money for our prod- 


ucts, A very considerable proportion of the exports is made up of war 
supplies for the belligerents. We can not export to Germany, Austr 
Bulgaria, or Turkey, and the volume of our exports to South Americ 
the Orient, and the others at peace is greater than before the war 

The period preceding the war and the first few months of the war 
were marked by an acute industrial depression. Thousands of men 
were idle, factories were closed or running on part time, and little money 
for industrial enterprises was available. The stimulating influences of 
war orders quickened the whole pulse of industry, and for many months 
past there has been work for every man who cared to work, and nearly 
every industry is running at its full capacity, with orders booked ahead. 
‘The United States Steel Corporation now employs 50,000 more men 
than it employed last year, and they receive an average of more than 
20 per cent greater wage. The corporation will, perhaps, during the 
present year, spend $70,000,000 in betterments and improvements. 

The rate of production in the iron and steel trade at the beginning 
of the year was about 38,000,000 tons of pig iron and about 41,000,000 
tons of steel ingots annually, and at the present time is even greater. 
Last year the rate was only 19,000,000 tons of pig iron and 16,000,000 
tons of steel ingots. Our highest previous records for production were 
33,500,000 tons of pig iron in 1913 and 35,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
in 1912. The entire capacity of the United States Steel Corporation 
is booked for the current year with many orders running well into 1917. 

So far as I am able to estimate, about three-fourths of the total con- 
sumption is for domestic use and the balance is exported. 

Other lines of industry are also prosperous. There are evidences all 
about us, certainly of a great turnover, and probably of a large profit. 
It is still too soon to estimate the measure of our prosperity. It is 
unquestionably true that many enterprises in the United States have 
been making exceptional gains during the past 12 months. Others, 
however, despite an increased volume of business, are not realizing net 
profits commensurate with the tremendous production ; the cost of labor 
and raw material is very high. The Federal reserve bank of Philadel- 
hia recently asked 309 business houses the question: ‘‘ Have profits 
increased proportionately with cost?’ Ninety-seven replied, “* Yes,” 
while 212 replied “ No.” This investigation, extending over 33 lines of 
business, brought out the fact that there had been an average increase 
of 11 per cent in labor cost and 46 per cent in the cost of materials. 

It may be that we are not quite so prosperous, taking the country far 
and wide, as the volume of business would indicate. 

Our accumulation of gola is very great; in fact. we have a supply 
nearly equal to that of all the warring nations combined. Therefore 
we have a vast fund for credit extension. 
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A very important development is that success in business has again 
become popular. During the months of adversity preceding the war 
the idle men, competent and willing, but unable to find work, the un- 


employed tools and implements of industry, the uninvested and un- 
remunerative dollars—in fact, every inactive agency for obtaining the 
comforts of life—protested in convincing language against unnecessary 
business adversity, until al! are now alive to the fact that it is work— 
the legitimate and natural employment of all the utilities for produc- 
tion—that is demanded. For some time past there has been a wave of 
thought throughout our country in favor of such a change in authority 
as will permit a restoration of normal business conditions. 

Apparently we are to have a period of industrial peace and success, 
Many of the antagonisms which have hitherto been so hurtful and which 
have prevented natural business growth have disappeared. Legitimate 
business will therefore have opportunity to progress in accordance with 
its deserts. 

The United States is in a splendid position to take 
premacy. But we must be alive to our opportunities, 

Now as to Europe. The belligerent nations are passing through a 
cataclysm of destruction of life and property. The debts which they 
have incurred are beyond our comprehension. The worth of the lost 
lives and property is equally beyond estimate. The courtries at war 
are now working on the uncreated capital of the future; their currencies 
have been inflated through tremendous credit issues, 

It does not follow, however, that when the war closes the nations now 
engaged will be prostrate. The wars of the past have not destroyed 
industrial efficiency. France, in 1870, although crushed with a great 
indemnity in addition to the war debt, rose thereafter to greater power 
than before. It may be expected that the nations will take a new start, 
and, in many respects, a new course, and will begin immediately to build 
on a better, firmer, and more permanent basis for success and high 
achievement. We shall see the most active and persistent efforts to 
rebuild and extend and to succeed in the international race for suprem- 
acy that the world has ever witnessed. From adversity will come 
greater prosperity than ever before, from necessity will spring thought 
and study and effort that will enable the survivors to reach greater 
heights of success than has been supposed to be within reach, 

Europe is now buying on national credit, but once the war is over she 
will be forced to buy on personal credit and will have but a fraction of 
the present buying capacity. She will have men, trained and dis- 
ciplined, but she will need money, and this money must come from the 
nations whose stores have net been depleted by war. Therefore it is to 
be expected that the cost of production, including wages, will decrease 
in Europe and that every effort will be concentrated upon gainin old 
abroad through sales at lower prices, 

The greatest ready-money market will be 
fore we must expect and prepare aga 
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markets. 
tion. We 
buy in. 

The close of the war will not immediately check our prosperity. al- 
though undoubtedly a large number of the men now working in muni- 
tion factories will be compelled within a few months to seek other em- 
ployment. Our business is progressing at such a rate that its very 
momentum will carry on for some time to come, but I do not agree with 
the statements which have been made that at the close of the war we 
may expect in this country a prolonged continuance of the great pros- 
perity now existing. Therefore I think that we should recognize the 
more or less temporary character of our prosperity and prepare ourselves 
for its conservation. Left to itself, our prosperity will not continue. 

Our chief danger is in refusing to admit that danger is ahead. ‘There 
are so many factors which are unknown and which it is impossible to 
predetermine that we should proceed as the careful captain of an ocean 
steamship might proceed through a lowering, but not impenetrable, 
fog. We are going at a very rapid rate. We may be going too rapidly. 
There is at present very great expansion and possibly some inflation. 
We ought to pause and look about from time to time. The soundest 
corporations are not now dispersing the bulk of their great earnings in 
unusual dividends. They are preparing a surplus for the jars and jolts 
which will mark the steppage of the present high-speed run. 


We have an abundance of money and a high cost of produ 


will be an excellent market to sell.in and a bad market to 


We must be ready to adapt ourselves to changed conditions. Our 
producers, including our wage earners, will find themselves in com- 


mercial antagonism with the most persistent competition ever ex- 
perienced. Most of the foreign producing countries—and probably all 
of them—will be thoroughly protected by tariff provision, and we 
should be equally protected by reasonable and sufficient laws. This 
question of protection ought not to be one of politics, for it is a ques- 
tion of economics and good business: it affects all the people, and any 
protection which is given must be given with a view to the needs of 
all the people. Just before the war foreign merchants, because of cheap 
labor and the low transportation, were selling their products here below 
our cost of production. Although our products were in considerable 
volume, our prices often meant a net loss to the manufacturer, as the 
selling price of the foreign goods made the market price. Therefore, to 
conserve our industries to the peer extent our industries must have 
an adequate, scientific, and carefully considered protection. 

By the very nature of things we will always be compelled to import 
certain commodities, but we should so organize ourselves as to be pre- 
pared to pay for these commodities not with gold but with finished 
goods. To thus pay in finished goods requires an industrial efficiency 
such as we have not previously attained, and this industrial efficiency 
can only be brought about by a well-balanced combination of the finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial interests in active cooperation with 
all classes and departments, both private and public. 

In other words, Government and business must work together. We 
need not fear active competition, provided we are properly protected 
by our Government. The lack of continuous prosperity and success in 
this country for a number of years past has in part been the direct 
result of undue, ill-considered, or unjustifiable assaults which have 
been made by governmental agencies. [usiness success has not been 
fostered or encouraged as it should have been, and the vast possibilities 
of the country have not been fully utilized. 

The business men of the country must give no cause for complaint in 
the management of their affairs; and, by thus acting, they can and 
should insist that the Government. with all its agencies and influences, 
cooperate with them and aid them in establishing credit, in extending 
commerce, in increasing capacity, and in the development of natural 
resources, 

In the same connection there is ground for improvement in the busi- 
ness methods of the National, State, and municipal governments through- 
out the country. These governments have extravagantly or uselessly 
expended many millions of dollars. I believe that if the business 
methods of the United States Government were as careful and eco- 
nomical as those of many corporations hundreds of millions would be 
annually saved to the people of this country. It is self-evident that 
if the Government wastes money, and thereby increases the taxes, the 
cost of doing business will be increased, and by the amount of such 
increase will we be handicapped in our competition with foreign 
producers, ' 

The whole trend of our times is toward lessening the cost of doing 
business, and the surest means to that end is cooperation, which will 
eliminate the wastes of business. Certainly there is a great waste ifa 
large number of distinct and antagonistic factors are present in any 
business. When we find that small units will not permit us to compete 
with the world, we should combine those small units into larger ones 
that, under proper regulations, can produce the best results. ; 

We must be prepared for radical changes in volume, in prices, and 
in resources. There is danger of overproduction, overextension of credit 
and liability, overconfidence. Business men should realize there is pos- 
sible danger ahead and should proceed with cautious aggressiveness. 
With its great and increasing wealth, its natural resources, its — 
ductive capacity, its location, and with a well defined and settled policy, 
it is impossible to measure the future growth and strength of the United 
States. We have the opportunity to become the leading nation of the 
world financially, commercially, and industrially. I have seen state- 
ments that we already occupy this position. I do not quite agree with 
this claim. I do not think we are thus permanently established, but it 
seems certain that we may accomplish this result if we properly con- 
serve our resources. If we live up to the responsibilities that circum- 
stance has thrust upon us, we shall obtain a national reputation and 
influence greater than ever before possessed by any nation. : 

Much depends upon the management of affairs. There has never in 
the history of the world been so great a necessity for wise and disin- 
terested statesmanship or for loyal and honorable conduct on the part 
of practical business men as at present. 


EFFECTS OF THE Democratic TARIFF. 
[By Thomas O. Marvin.] 


On the evening of October 3, 1913, an interesting group gathered in 
the oval room of the executive offices at the White House. On September 
30 the House of Representatives, by a vote of 255 to 104, had agreed to 
the conference report on the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill, and on 
October 2 the bill passed the Senate by a vote of 36 to 17. It had 
received the signature of the Speaker vf the House and the presiding 
officer of the Senate, and only awaited the signature of the President 
to become a law. It was to observe that final formality, the signing of 
the Underwood-Simmons law by the President, that this group met in 
the executive office. 
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sincere satisfaction to German exporters. It will bring about a vast | ' 
increase in our export business.” He, therefore, congratulated German | At 
manufacturers on ‘the brilliant opportunities” afforded by the Demo > oa ep ; 
cratic tariff of invading the American market. ee a mere nee, ee ea 
in 10 the ( vy i } - ' , 
A RUSH OF IMPORTS. le United ¢ tie ( ago that t 
It is certainly an unpropitious outlook when a tariff law sign n | ) ¢ . 
American President receives its warmest welcome in England, | We b ie I 000 
and Germany. There is little prospect of prosperity for us in : Et pt of this v \ . 
law that causes foreign manufacturers to rejoice at the opport Oe 0 Seeiinee ated 3 } eased ‘ 
for increased business which it brings to them. Increase the sale of | ..., a po +} ae testit aa of W a = 
foreign goods aad you decrease the production of American goods. |). free emnlovment Ran at ke inte at 1 
Send orders to England, France, and Germany and you take them away | rd { 1 i and ov 
from the manufacturing towns and cities of the United States—orders 4 | . 
for products which can be and should be manufactured here. ng the past two : g tt fa 
e And this is just what happened when the tariff law which President A scnsati wa S 
x Wilson signed took effect. : ie Indus | 
On the morning of October 3, 1913, when Mr. Wilson, in the evening peep Heratic i 
5 shadows, gathered his little company of admiring friends to witness ine w i 
£ the signing of the Underwood-Simmons law, there were held in the | te 
bonded warehouses of the country, waiting to be released under the lower | ; aaa i 
duties of the new law, foreign goods to the estimated value of | A awer t ] t 
$170,000,000. As the New York Tribune said, the enactment of the new | \ \ Sun | f 
tariff law with its lower duties acted “like a March thaw on the Maine } sjocoa mar ng along ! 
laniiscape.”’ A that “the number of 
In the 48 bonded warehouses of New York $73,000,000 worth of | 4) bi ¥ sear of work is I 
goods were waiting for the lower duties to take effect. The value of the | anvthine . t 
foreign-made goods in the New York bonded warehouses, waiting for | jaborers are easily distir shed 
the new tariff law to take effect, would much more than equal in value | ha caer along the hishware tm % ' t 
the amount of the total products for an entire year of such manufactur- | only too willing to ¥ r food ‘ 
ing cities as Lawrence, Fall River, or New Bedford. | iain rats th this ! tat 
The Boston customhouse showed an equal amount of activity. October | theless, whether our Democratic Senators i 
4 was the busiest day in its history. It was necessary to treble the | ,- -” Tt fe 4 a pitiable at 
number of clerks in the warehouses, and other departments had to havi ; a q 
extra help \ timated that the value of foreign goods eased = 
was between 000,000 and $20,000,000, an amount nearly equal in hief i f t! ount ! 
value to the a ial product of all the manufacturing plants of the city for th lem i : j 
of Fitchburg, and as larze as the total production of the city of Holyoke Real Estate I a 
for the entire year of 1911. ying gral 
This was one day's story of the effect of the new tariff law. It was | Yard i ‘ : 
an exceptional record and was not duplicated every day throug! t tl i a 1g 
year, but the increased importation of foreign-made goods w: » grea 
that before t! first ye was over the effect upon the industries and t A 8, 500 : , 
workingmen this ntry was shown in idle mills, unemy it t d 
and bread lir lin um d t 
When it is remembered that every thousand dollars’ worth for the relief of the poor i rade wa A the : 
imported displaces $1,000 worth of goods made here, and ta unen yyed.” : ‘ 
$200 to $500 ont of the pay envelopes of our working men, t On February 24 Gov. Walsh, of Mas nd M 
of the new tariff law upon the prosperity of the coun and 1 1 the foston, were asked by a comr 
welfare of workingmen can not remain in doubt. ployed to throw open th irmor 1 of 
SUDDEN DECLIND OF BUSINESS. ing Derpoees: &% d fe aenOm 
; . ; provide work for the idl 
E, It was not long fore the effects of the Democratic tariff " n | It was not surprising that t! 1 
P to manifest themsely gathering storm and that its spokesn 
The New York Sun of December 15, 1913, a little over two months | eyil of idleness and unemployment 
after the tariff Ilnw took effect, said that it is almost unanimously ad- : 


mitted by business men that the volume of commerce continued good | ; 
until the last week in October, when a general falling off occurred. As Thomas B. Reed, 1 
On December 17, just two days later, the New York Journal of Com trol of national 
merce, in na review of business conditions in the West, said: “ The West | ing by the broken 
continues to be very much depressed in sentiment, and business is destroyed it.” 
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The Democrats promised to “free” business, to strike the shackles 
from our commerce and inaugurate an era of tremendous expansion in 
our foreign trade The official figures of the Department of Commerce 
show that our total foreign trade for the first six months of the Wilson- 
l'nderwood tariff amounted to $2,267,283,000. For the same six months 


under the Payne-Aldrich tariff our foreign trade amounted to $2,345,- 
“51,000, a loss in six months of nearly $100,000,000. 

Exports of leather from Leeds, England, to the United States under 
the new tariff amounted in three months to $211,000. For the corre- 


sponding months under the protective tariff 
United States from Leeds were only $47,507. 

New England’s great shoe and leather industry felt the effect of the 
prevailing depression. Shoe factories were working on short time, and 
a large 
tition of German tanners. For the first time since their business was 
incorporated, in 1901, they ran at only 75 per cent of their capacity 
and on only five days a week. They claimed also that they could sell 
only 60 per cent of their reduced production. 

Trade statistics from all directions told the same story of distress and 
depression. President Wilson said that the cause was “ psychological.” 
Mr. Wilson may be a good psychologist, but Vice President Vauclain, of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, showed that he was a better logician 
when he declared at a convention in Philadelphia that the reduced tariff 
lies at the root of the stagnation of business. ‘‘ If this stagnation con- 
tinues,” he said, “the manufacturers of the United States will have no 
alternative put to cut wages to European levels.” He told the Master 
Boilers’ Association that the average weekly wage in the boiler works 
of France is $6.20, while in the Baldwin Works the weekly average is 
$15.50. ‘The French product is just as well made as the American, he 
said When the Underwood law was passed, Mr. Vauclain said, the 
Baldwin Works had 18,500 men on its pay roll; six months later 12,000 
of them were looking for jobs. 


leather exports to the 


SUMMARY OF DEMOCRATIC TARIFF EFFECTS. 

Let me summarize some of the features which marked our industrial 
condition during the first year’of the Underwood-Simmons law, features 
which President Wilson called ‘‘a state of mind.” Among them are 
18,280 failures during the year 1914, the worst record in history in 
number, and exceeded in amount of liabilities only by another fateful 
lbemocratic year, 1803. Bank clearings, a fair measure of the country’s 
business, were nearly $20,000,000,000, or 11.1 per cent less than they 
were in 1912, the last year of Republican administration. Capital in- 
vested in new enterprises was less by over $600,000,000 in 1914 than 
in 1913, and over $700,000,000 less in 1912. Railroad gross earnings 
declined 4.4 per cent; iron productions, 25.3 per cent; and copper deliv- 
erles, 15 per cent. . Steel mills were reduced to 40 per cent of capacity ; 
40 per cent of the looms of our woolen mills were idle on December 1, 
and capital amounting to $41,000,000 invested in cotton mills was un- 
productive. The prices of cotton goods at the mills fell off nearly 30 
per cent, and the dividends the last quarter of 1914 in 27 New Bedford 
mills averaged 0.98 per cent; in 38 Fall River mills, 0.96 per cent. The 
importation of boots and shoes, though still not alarmingly large in 
nmount, more than doubled. The importation of cotton cloths increased 
SO per cent. England's exports of woolens to the United States showed 
the phenomenal increase to 8,219,000 yards in 1914, as compared with 
2,190,000 in 1913, while in worsteds England's shipments to the United 
States were 32,790,000 yards, against only 9,218,000 in the preceding 
year. 

The severity of the business depression of 1914 is emphasized by 
the annual reports of the great steel-manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try of their operations during the year. The United States Steel Cor- 
portion reported for the last quarter of the year the smallest earnin 
of its career, and was forced to pass the dividend on its common stock, 


REDUCED EARNINGS. 
The showings made by some of these companies in 1914 are an unan- 
swerable argument against the present low tariff system. Net results of 
several companies, as set forth by the Daily Iron Trade, were as 
follows: 

The Cambria Steel Co. earned 4.36 per cent on its outstanding capital 
in 1914 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. earned 4.12 per cent on its preferred 
stock, as compared with 12.4 per cent the previous year. It passed its 
September and December dividends. 

The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia car manufacturer, earned 3.47 per 

cent on its preferred, which compares with 19.63 per cent in 1913. Divi- 
dends were reduced in November and February from 13 per cent to 1 
er cent. 
: Net earnings of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1914, were equivalent to 4.12 per cent, as compared with 
$3,101,300, or 12.4 per cent last year. The Republic Co. experienced 
its full share of the depression ruling in the iron and steel trade. Chair- 
man John A. Topping, in his remarks to stockholders, stated that the 
year was decidedly the worst in the history of the company. 

Ilard as the blow was that fell upon the industries of the country, 
as manifested in curtailed production and decreased dividends, the most 
distressing result of the Democratic tariff was the loss in wages to our 
workingmen and the appalling increase in unemployment. 

The eighth annual report of the State free employment offices of 
Massachusetts, covering the year ending November 30, 1914, shows that 
ror the first time since 1906 positions offered in the four offices fell off 
27.82 per cent in 1914 from the preceding year ; the number of positions 
reported filled fell off 15.13 per cent, the number of persons furnished 
employment fell off 18.95 per cent, and the number of persons applied 
for by employers fell off 19.53 per cent. 

The offers of positions in the Boston office fell off 36.36 per cent in 
1914 from 1913; the number of positions reported filled, 25.02 per cent; 
the number of persons furnished employment, 29.53 per cent; and the 
number of persons applied for by employers, 27.83 per cent. For the 
Springfield office the decrease in the number of offers of positions was 
36.04 per cent; in the number of positions reported filled, 25.98 per 
cent; in the number of persons furnished employment, 31.47 per cent; 
and in the number of persons applied for by employers, 32.14 per cent, 
For the Fall River office the decrease in the number of offers of positions 
was 20.56 per cent; in the number of positions reported filled, 11.35 per 
cent; in the number of persons furnished employment, 23.90 per cent; 
and in the number of persons applied for by employers, 25.26 per cent. 

The superintendent of the Springfield office reports as follows for the 
year 1914: 

" “The business of the Springfield office this year, for the first time since 
the office was opened, shows a decrease as compared with that of the 
preceding year.” 


leather concern near Salem complained of the excessive compe- | 











Partial list of unemployed in Greater New York. 
[From a Census of the Unemployed, by Samuel A. Stodel, from Dex 


. 15, 
1914, to Jan. 9, 1915.) 

Clothing workers (all branches garment industry) -_-------~- 125, 000 
Chen As Beret Sn ns ewes 100, 000 
Buebaiog mecmics (62 trates) cos oo we 75, 000 

Store and office workers (bookkeepers, clerical help, and ste- 
RN Sa ee a eb ecieesbieeaties .  0ehy ODO 
Machinists and general metal workers__.___---_-----------. 30, 000 

Drivers and general help (wholesale food supply and dry goods 
eS ee PSE eee aS 25, 000 
Hotel and restaurant workers_____.....__-_---_ -_- ntcteks “i. 9@0 
NIN StS ee ne chen ieccekalanc in aaetdiawebes 15, 000 
Aen NSN OI ees de reine encneetibag he 15, 000 
Domestic help________- BOSS ee ee ae: 
SemeeeR nnn LONI. GIN oid, he iets Ss a nn atip tne wicker entedtiimascnian 10, 090 
Railroad workers (all staGes)...doe oe nee 10, 900 
Printing and allied trades (lithographers, ete.) ____._-_------ 10, 000 
NII RIN 2 2 sapdb ibn eo ee 8, 000 
Laundry workers__.....- _ oe ES SS ae a eae 7. 500 
ree CU 55 ik ss ditt me cit dap cidb eaten veleiactbes 6, 000 
OT I a a a cee 3, 600 
Firemen (steamboat and stationary) -...-._._---___----__--- 3, 000 
Engineers (steamboat and stationary) -.-_._.-_--__-__-_-----. 1, 500 
TI TU ne Eat cineecepieeeiain 3, 000 
ene ND oa nD oe at: dissinaceneranietamdanal 700 
SN ee cami niin 562, 700 


The most careful surveys showed that where there was one man unem- 
ployed in 1913-14, there were two unemployed during the winter of 
1914-15. Without exaggeration it was conceded by those familiar with 
conditions that 1 out of every 5 breadwinners was unemployed. ‘This 
unemployment was concentrated in cities primarily, but the small towns 
and villages also felt the shock and found it necessary to organize relief 
measures. 

An official canvass in Philadelphia showed 200,000 men unemployed ; 
the house-to-house canvass of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
of its policyholders in New York, thrifty people ordinarily, gave the 
basis for an estimate of 357,000 men and women out of work in the 
entire city. The labor organizations in New York City estimated that 
472,102 were either out of work or on part time. In Chicago in January 
the municipal-markets commission estimated 189.866 out of work. <A 
Cleveland survey in December showed 61,000 unemployed ; th» city chari- 
= oy estimated that Philadelphia’s unemployed numbered 

75, . 

NEED OF PROTECTION WHEN WAR ENDS, 


Such is the story of the havoc wrought up to the outbreak of the 
war by the Democratic tariff law which President Wilson signed on the 
evening of October 3, 1913, with so much complacency and with such 
great satisfaction. 

It did not reduce the cost of ae. It did not increase our export 
trade. It did not bring prosperity to business or employment to our 
workingmen. It did not yield sufficient revenue for the Government. It 
reduced a favorable trade balence and sent import figures to an alarm- 
ingh height. 

Then came the great European war, which for a time put a stop to the 
increasing rush of imports. But the channels of ocean trade did not 
remain permanently closed. Competition from German mills and fac- 
tories very largely ceased, but England continues to ship her surplus 
products here. And when the war closes, as close it will, a renewal of 
competition fiercer than any we have ever known will come upon us. 

ar orders to an enormous amount have given a temporary stimulus 
to business, but war munitions can not form a safe or lasting basis of 
American prosperity. 

Before long we shall face a world seeking to recover the ground which 
has been lost; strained and ruined lands that will seek our markets for 
means to rebuild their shattered fortunes. To hold our own under the 
present tariff law will be impossible. National safety demands the re- 
enactment of a protective tariff. Preparedness is as much needed for 
the economic and industrial safety of our country as it is for miliiary 
and naval defense. We do not want to employ our Army in the stern 
business of war, but we do want to employ all of our wage earners in the 
pursuit of peace. This can not be done under the Democratic tariff 
policy. It can be done only under the Republican policy of protection, 
and all patriotic Americans should enroll under the Republican banner 
and march to the polls, an invincible army, to demand a return of pro- 
tection and prosperity. 





Address of Hon. Isaac Siegel. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, July 18, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address of 
Hon. Isaac Srecer, at Mount Morris Park, New York City. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON, ISAAC SIEGEL TO 10,000 CHILDREN AT MOUNT 


PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 


We are here to-day to celebrate the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the birth of our flag, for it was on June 
14, 1777, that the Continental Congress resolved : 

That the flag of the 13 United States be 13 stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation, 


MORRIS 











Let me remind you that the white stripes stand for justice 
purity, and fair dealing amongst men as Well as nations; the 
red stripes exemplify the blood that has been freely, given on 
numerous occasions in its defense, and that the Union might 
live: the blue denotes our belief that Heaven's 
necessiry in order for the Republic to exist and prosper. 

Our flag is the symbol of opportunity. It waves over a land 
where every man can reach the highest goal to which he may 
aspire, but he must be honest and recognize that the funda- 
mental principles upon which this Government is founded are 
faithful service to the people and conscientious devotion to 
duty. His loyalty to our flag and country must 
question, 

Where, outside of the United States, could you have as the 
nominee for President of a great party a son of an immigrant? 
Gov. Charles E. Hughes was born in 1862, but his parents came 
here only seven years before. Yet there are men living in 
this land who are pessimists and who try to tell you that 
the doors of success here are closed. 

We ask no man his religion or where he was born. 
no man to make sacrifices for the Nation’s best welfare that 
we would not personally make. We have come to a 
however, in this country when we shall and must refuse to 
tolerate in our midst those who burn our flag and refuse to 
give it that homage and respect which all patriotic Americans 
owe to it. For such we have no room. The sooner they realize 
that liberty of speech and freedom of action does not license 
desecration of our flag or denunciation of our institutions, the 
better not only for their own personal liberty but for the com- 
mon good of our whole country. 

To see our flag respected and honored, both abroad and at 
home, should be the desire of every good and true American 
man, woman, and child. To have our passports recognized 
everywhere and American travelers protected under the folds 
of Old Glory is the devout wish of red-blooded 
citizens, 

We shall never be the aggressor in any war. Our mission is 
peace. We desire peace. We shall never seek war, but should 
the time ever come that our flag is fired upon and our land 
attacked, then we must have ready a navy equal in efliciency 
to any Government in the world. We do not need the largest 
navy, but we must have men, guns, and ships of the highest 
class. 

New York is a patriotic city. Its citizens in the future, as in 
the past, will never forget Dix’s famous message, “If any man 
attempts to haul down our flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

In their ears ring the words of Lawrence, “ Don’t give up 
the ship.” We do not propose either to give up the ship or 
ever haul down our flag. We are going to teach our children 
and the growing generation the full meaning of what Nathan 
THfale meant when he said, “I only regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” The sooner those words are thor- 
oughly instilled in the minds of our children the sooner we shall 
have our people thoroughly know that no country is worth liv- 
ing in unless it is worth fighting for. 

The boys of Harlem are in the Army and Navy. 
doing their duty everywhere. We have a right to be proud of 
them. You remember how a few weeks ago one of our boys 
was killed at Glen Springs, Tex., and how he was brought home. 
You remember how we marched through the streets to the tune 
of fife and drum and bugle, taking him to his last resting place. 
I refer to William Cohen, of Troop A, Fourteenth Cavalry. He 
died for our flag. He died for you and me. He willingly gave 
up his life that we might live in security and peace. He knew 
what the flag meant to him. It meant love and devotion to his 
country. He knew that men, women, and children have come 
here from all the four corners of the earth to make this their 
permanent home. 
tutions and to give their children the best education that can 
be had are their ambitions in life. 
in every line of endeavor and are doing so. They help to make 
America what it is, and they are prepared to make every sac- 
rifice that the Nation may require in its hour of need. They 
love America. They revere our flag. They know its sentiments. 
They cherish every fold of it, and they have no use for anyone 
who would tear it down. Whether native or foreign born, we 
must be prepared to repel our foe. We must educate our chil- 
dren to know that each and every one of them must grow up into 
law-abiding citizens, respecting our flag and determined to help 
make our country greater and grander in every way. We must 
teach them that this is a country of laws, not men. 

Ye must have them learn early in-life that they must share 
the burden of citizenship some day, and that in order to in- 
telligently do so they must study our form of government 
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beyond | 


We ask 


To learn to thoroughly understand our insti- | 


They seek to make progress | 
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never to forget that this is a “ gzove Li 
| the people, and by the people.” 

Let me also at this point say tl ere ( s 
Prisk.for doing so much to bring about the obser 
day this vear. 
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mendous applause at Chicago last week 
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Yo lag and ” how } 
In yo land dt ] l l Ww i 
Rose red and blood red its stripes fore ! ( 
Snow white and s W t i i 
Sky | ind 1 s x 
fhe gk dg i 

' Ye flag and my fv, and \ 

| Your land and n land ire wilt 
Your heart and my heart beat quicker at t 
Sun kissed and wind tossed, the red and |} 
Che one flag—the great flag he flag for 1 
Glorifies a beside, the red and white 


The Cambridge Post-Office Situation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 


OF MASSACILU SI 

Ix rue House or Rerresenrarivi 
| Tucsday, July 18. 1916 

| Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, under the leay 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert 
LETTER 
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OF HON 
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FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, REPRES} 
EIGHTH MASSACH SETI ie ri 
THE CAMBRIDGI Darn 


POST-OFFICE SITUATION 


GILBERT A. A. PEVEY, Esq., 
Chairman Special Post-O fice Con the 

Dear Mr. Peevey: In justice 
investigation which your committee has 
question of improved postal facilities, 1 
your committee a 
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dependent status. This was done at the instance of Congress- 


Pr with the approval of Mr. Murray, then a Member 

* Congres Finding that the business men of Lynn, as well 
= the business men of other manufacturing cities, were getting 
mol I und satisfactory service than that enjoyed by 
Cambridge, I publicly advocated the separation of Cambridge 
the Boston postal district and its establishment as an in- 

t first-class office, both before and after my election, and 


eparate bill for that purpose last December. 

r I spoke in Cambridge I advocated the change, and 
here the proposition met with enthusiastic approval. 
er, I talked the matter over with citizens and business 
of all parts of the city and also with many of the clerks and 

ill of whom seemed to think that the change would 

» beneficial both to the public and to the postal employees. 

emed about the only way in which we could get the nec- 

number of carriers to keep up with the rapid growth in 
ation in many parts of our city. 

{ expected when I came to Washington that it would take at 

1 number of years to secure the passage of my separate bill. 

ter talking the matter over, however, with members of the 

Office Committee, 

ent to the Post Office appropriation bill. 

ich amendments during the week and a half that this bill was 

nder discussion were ruled out on points of order or defeated 
by the House. 

Fortunately, however, I was able to convince the House that 
my amendment was a reasonable one, and it was unanimously 
adopted. Up to that time I had supposed that everyone, in- 
cluding the people living in the vicinity of Harvard Square, 
were in favor of the proposed change as the only means of 
securing the postal facilities which we ought to have and which 
other communities similarly situated are enjoying. The fact 
that I asked for no appropriation for any public building, and 
the further fact that I offered my amendment under a Demo- 
cratic administration was conclusive proof that I was neither 
after “ pork ” nor desirous of patronage, but was actuated solely 
by a desire to improve existing conditions. 

Some little time after the passage of the Post Office appropri- 
ation bill by the House one of the Democratic Congressmen 
from Boston told me that he understood that Postmaster Mur- 
ray feared that his salary might be reduced if the proposed 
change went through. Immediately afterwards I heard that 
the postal clerks and letter carriers of Cambridge had held a 
meeting, which was addressed by Mr. Murray’s assistant, and 
that they, under the misapprehension that the proposed change 
would involve a reduction in the number of deliveries and a 
corresponding reduction in the number of clerks and carriers, 
accompanied by a reduction in their salaries, were telling people 
on their routes that their service would be impaired rather 
than benefited. I also learned that a majority of the members 
of the city council had been practically pledged to vote against 
ithe proposed change, and that a special committee of five mem- 
bers of the council were to hold a public hearing on the question 
ut City Hall. At considerable inconvenience I came on from 
Washington to attend that meeting, believing that I could 
convince the clerks and carriers, as well as the public, to whom 
they had spoken, that they were wrong in their premises, as 
the department in Washington assured me that none of the 
things which they feared would take place, and that they had 
not taken place when Lynn was separated from the Boston 
postal district. I found, however, that I was unable to con- 
vince them, and that they honestly believe that they, as well 
us the public, will not be so well off if Cambridge is made a 
separate post office. Moreover, in spite of the facts which I 
have caused to be published, and in spite of the fact that with 
one exception all the newspapers published in Cambridge have 
ndvocated the change, a great many of our people, including 
many of the business concerns for whose benefit the proposed 
change was intended, have apparently believed the clerks and 
carriers and have-signed petitions against a separate post office. 

Furthermore, the fact that, with few exceptions, the business 
men and manufacturers most vitally interested in improved 
Postal Service have not taken the trouble to attend either of 
the public hearings or to publicly advocate the change, while, 
on the other hand, a large number of the citizens and business 
men of Cambridge have appeared in opposition to it, has con- 
vinced me that, as a representative of the people of Cambridge, 
the opposition to the proposed change is so great that I ought 
not to press the matter further, but should allow the amend- 
ment for a separate post office to be stricken off in the Senate 
without insisting upon its retention when it comes back to the 
House. Even if this opposition, based, as I believe, upon a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the facts, did not exist, nevertheless 


I decided to offer my bill as an amend- | 
Practically all of | 


the fact that the present postmaster of Boston is evidently 
determined to oppose the change in the case of Cambridge, 
aithough he cooperated to make the separation of Lynn a success 
combined with the honest although mistaken belief on the pari 
of the clerks and carriers that they would not be so well off, 
would make the success of the proposed change exceedingly dift 
cult if not impossible. 

I wish to say in conclusion that if the people who have seen 
fit to oppose this proposed change had given it, as I had ever; 
reason to expect they would, their enthusiastic support, I am 
absolutely convinced that I would have been able to secure not 
only enough more carriers to insure a prompt delivery of mail 
to all parts of our city, but I should also have been able to 
secure a new substation at Inman Square and one at Kendal! 
Square, with connections by pneumatic-tube service through the 
Cambridge subway from the North and South Stations to Ken- 
dall, Central, and Harvard Squares, as well as from the North 
Station to East Cambridge by way of the viaduct, together with 
adequate automobile service not only inside of Cambridge but 
also between Cambridge and the adjoining suburbs. I was 
wiiling to take the responsibility of securing all of these bene- 
fits and also the delivery of mail to our business men at | 
12 hours earlier than they are now getting it, and of securing 
for our city the best Postal Service of any in the country. 

Under all the circumstances, however, while I have not change: 
my mind in the slightest degree as to the wisdom of the pro 
posed change, if inaugurated under favorable conditions, I be 
lieve it inexpedient to force the issue at a time when the power: 
that be are evidently determined to throw every obstacle in the 
way of the success of a remedy which has worked so success- 
fully elsewhere. I feel that in this whole matter I have done 
my full duty and can not be held responsible if Cambridge con 
tinues to fail to receive from the department at Washington th: 
Postal Service to which a city of its size and importance i: 
entitled. The fact that the postmaster of Boston has for th 
first time admitted that the Postal Service is unsatisfactory is 
certainly one good result of the agitation. 

Regretting that the situation here will not permit the keeping 
of this matter in abeyance until after the report of your com- 
mittee and the next meeting of the board of trade, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
FREDERICK W. DALLINGER. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is an article on the Cambridge 


post-office situation, published in the Cambridge Chronicle of 


April 29, 1916: 


PostaL Service Founp INADEQUATE—SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF BOARD OF 


TRADE Sustains CONTENTIONS OF ADVOCATES OF AN INDEPENDEN! 
Post OFrricE—RECOMMENDS THAT PRESENT SySTEM Br GIVEN BI 
One More Ye8ar’s TRIAL. 


Congressman DALLInGer’s stand in favor of an independent pos’ 
office for Cambridge was unanimously indorsed by the special com 
mittee of the beard 
in a report submitted at the monthly meeting held Wednesday nigit 
While the committee, in view of the Congressman’s decision not to press 
the matter for the time being, did not recommend an independent offic: 
at this time, it did recommend that the organization give Postmaste: 
Murray a year in which to improve the local service, and in case he did 
not accomplish it that the movement for legislation for an independent 
office be taken up again. The report was a most exhaustive consider: 
tion of the whole subject. The service was condemned and every argu 
ment made for an independent office. The bugaboo that there would b 
a reduction in the number .of em _ under an independent offic 
was dispelled by comparisons wit orcester and Fall River. ‘Th 
special committee consists of G. A. A. Pevey, Dr. David C. Dow, Alto 

. Hathaway, M. R. a, if and James J. Scully. 

The report in full is as follows: 


PRESIDENT AND MPMBERS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BOARD OF TRADP. 


GENTLEMEN : Perhaps ro question of such importance to the interest 
of Cambridge, and to its individual inhabitants, has been presented t 
the board of trade as that of the postal facilities of the city, and th 

uestion as to whether or not the present arrangements are the bes 
that can be secured under all conditions and circumstances as they now 
exist. Whether or not these facilities can the better be used for th 
benefit of Cambridge in the establishment of an independent post oflic: 
is the direct inguiry you have placed before your committee upo! 
which to report its conclusions. 

When your committee was appointed considerable agitation and i! 
terest were manifest in this matter, more especially due to the fact, pe! 
haps, that the a aeeenan from this district, the Hon, Frepprick V 
DALLINGER, made this question a direct issue of his political campaiz 
and after his election at ence moved to put the idea into effect. Ver) 
recently he caused an amendment to be attached to the Post Oflic 
appropriation bill, separating Cambridge from the Boston postal dis 
trict. This amendment was favorably acted on by the National Hous 
of Representatives and was referred to the National Senate for furth: 
consideration. 

This question is so comprehensive that your committee desires to tak: 
as much time as was practicable for investigation. It received assur- 
ances from Washington that if the report was submitted on April 26 
and acted on ¥ the board of trade at that time, such action could bé 
considered by the Senate committee before it took final action on Con 
gressman DALLINGER’s amendment. The committee was, of course, un 
able to foresee the Congressman’s decision to allow his amendment to 
be stricken from the bill, and this report is therefore submitted at a 
time when no immediate action is contemplated. 


of trade, which has been investigating the matter, 
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METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 

Your committee bas made personal inquiries of and conferred with 
two of the local superintencefits, and also with ¢ ongressman Dat LINGER 
and Postmaster Murray. Letters have been sent to over 500 | 
and professional men, asking them to state whether or not their servic 
is satisfactory and what improvements they could suggest. The com- 
mittee has also conferred with a large number of men who were partic 
ularly well informed on thls subject being most scrupulous to obtain 
ail shades of opinion. Reliable information regarding the service in 
other cities has been secured. Important phases of the proble m have 
been subject to individual investigation and the facts submitted to the 
committee. The committee has had at its disposal the services of Secre- 


usines 


tary Crane, and is especiall) indebted to Mr. Crane, and also is indebted | 


to Clement T. Bates, of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad 
ministration, for highly efficient service in collecting data and cial 
investigation. 

FACTS OF INTEREST. 

The Boston postal district includes within its jurisdiction SO substa 
tions, of which number Cambridge constitutes 4. With the exception 
of Boston, Cambridge is the largest city within this postal district, hav- 
ing 2 population of 108,850. It stands fourth in the list of Massa- 
chusetts cities in its wealth, and eighth in the value of its manufactur- 
ing products. No other independent city of this size, wealth, and busi 
ness interests in the country is thus connected as a subdivision or part 
of a large postal «district, but in every case each city has an inde- 
pendent and separate postal service within distinct divisions. Even the 
city of Brooklyn when made a part of metropolitan New York retained 
its independent postal service. 

ANNEXATIONISTS OPPOSED SEPARATE POST OFFICE. 

Some 40 years ago, when the agitation for a “Greater Boston ” was 
active, and efforts were being made to include Cambridge within this 
**Greater Boston,” an act was passed by Congress making Cambridge 
a part of the Boston postal district. At that time Cambridge was not 
entitled as now to a first-class office. In 1896 Congress laid down the 
rule in the general Post Office appropriation bill that every county seat 
in the United States should be an onrrnene post office. Cambridge, 
however, was exempted from the provisions of this act, so that, as the 
law now stands. every county seat in the United States is an inde 
pendent post office except Cambridge, Mass., Clayton, Mo., and Tow 
son, Md. ~ : 

Since then this agitation for the annexation of Cambridge to Boston 
has arisen several times, but has not met with much encouragement, 
and Cambridge has retained its identity as a separate municipality. 
As a tendency perhaps toward this consolidation of interest, however, 
there now exists by force of statutes a metropolitan park and boulevard 
system, including highways, and a metropolitan sewerage system, toward 
the maintenance of which Cambridge contributes its proportional share 
with other cities and towns in the metropolitan district. Cambridge, 
however, has not yet been made a part of the metropolitan water 
system, established by the metropolitan water district, but has a distinct 
water system of its own. There can be no question that this act before 
mentioned, placing Cambridge in the Boston postal district, has to some 
degree lessened the identity and individuality of Cambridge as a city, 
and that the establishment of a separate post office would have a 
tendency, at least to some considerable extent, to promote and make 
more apparent the individual existence of Cambridge as an independent 
city and municipal unit. 





REASONS FOR DELAY UNDER PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Complaints of the mail service in Cambridge have, in the final anal- 
ysis, been confined to those cases where there has been delay from one 
of two main causes. Delays have been due either to the system by 
which mail is actually brought to Cambridge—and this includes its 
transportation between the different substations—or to the peculiar 
sectional problem by which mail intended for Cambridge A, I, or C 
has been sent to the Cambridge office. 


PRESENT METIIODS OF TRANSPORTING MAIT 


Under the present system all mail intended for Cambridge and coming 
in over the railroads goes to Boston and is then sent back to Cam 
bridge by automobile. This automobile system does not serve Cambridge 
alone, but serves it merely as part of a larger route. Similarly, out 
ward mail is carried to Boston by automobile and then sent out by train. 
There can be no question that one of the chief causes of delay is the 
inadequacy of this automobile service. This service is run on a schedule, 
but this schedule is not adapted to the needs of Cambridge alone but 
also to other points which are included in the route. If the service 
breaks down, as has frequently happened in the past, mail lies dead 
for a long period in the various local substations. Even when the service 
is on schedule there seems to be unnecessary delay, which can be 
obviated only by adapting this service to the needs of Cambridge alone. 
The committee emphasizes this point because it believes that this con 
stitutes one of the chief defects in the present system. 

A, B, C DIFFICULTY. 

Delays under the present system have been due not only to the loss 
of time incident to carrying the mail into Boston and back but to the 
peculiar sectional problem in Cambridge as well. 

In Cambridge at present there are four substations—Cambridge (Ilar- 
vard Square), Station A (Central Square), Station Bb (North Cam- 
bridge), Station C (East Cambridge). Each substation has a superin- 
tendent. Mail coming by rail for Cambridge is sorted in the trains by 
railway mail clerks. If directed to Cambridge, without designations 
“A.” “B.” and “ C,’ such mail will mostly go to the Cambridge station 
(Harvard Square). In this way a large amount of mail which was 
meant for other portions of Cambridge is misdirected. The number of 
pieces of mail so misdirected and sent to the Cambridge substations 
will average about 4,000 a day, causing inconvenience, if not loss, to 
as many individuals. 

This difficulty has existed ever since the A, B, C designations were 
adopted, and no material progress has been made toward effecting 
improvement. It seems to be a hopeless task to make much progress 
in solving it by attempting to educate the public on this point, as com- 
paratively few persons can be expected to know that a letter addressed 
to a person residing on a certain street should be directed to a specific 
substation. The railway mail clerks can not be expected to be sufficiently 
well informed concerning Cambridge streets to be able to put mail into 
the channel which will lead to the correct substation. 

Over a year ago the grievance committee of the board of trade made 
a report on the Postal Service and designated this A. B. C. difficulty 
as the chief cause of complaint. That cemmittee recommended that a 
separate department for Cambridge be created at the Back Bay station, 
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idential population In regard to Cambridge more especially, its 
colleges and other educational and public institutions would seem to 
nter into the question of servi and vitally affect the number of 
and carriers necessary 
{ENTS IN FAVOR OF AN INDEPENDENT POST OFFICE 


Among others the following forcible and pertinent arguments were 
made to your committee In favor of an independent post office : 

That Cambridge is entitled to such service because Cambridge is a 
county seat, and, as before stated, one of the largest manufacturing 
cities in the Commonwealth, and the seat of Harvard University; that 
an independent post office would tend to gain for Cambridge that re- 
spect and favorable treatment at Washington and elsewhere to which 
its position entitles it; that it would help to establish Cambridge as a 


separate city with an individuality, and that good postal service in 
Cambridge would have an appreciable effect in getting Cambridge 
manufacturers with offices in Boston to move their offices and post- 


office boxes to Cambridge. It is argued this would mean more de- 
posits in Cambridge banks, as the deposit of the company follows its 
fice; that the banks would gain through an independent office, as all 
postal deposits would be kept in Cambridge banks instead of in Boston, 
1s at present; and that an independent office would afford an oppor- 
for southern and western mail to come direct to Cambridge by 
lizing local and near-by railroad stations. 

An independent post office would mean an independent postmaster, 
and would briag about several improvements in service. In the first place, 
the postmaster would necessarily be a local man and as such thoroughly 
in touch with local conditions and local problems. His entire time 
would be devoted to the solving of these local problems, and his sole 
aim would be to serve the Cambridge public. In contrast to this, under 
the present system, the Boston postmaster ‘must care for oe 
stations along with 76 others; he must, as his first duty, care for the 
sreat business interests of Boston and only incidentally try to improve 
the service in the suburban districts. As an example of this, the condi- 
tion of affairs in the business districts of Cambridge may be cited. 

The time and number of deliveries is causing considerable dissatisfac- 
tion there, and the cause seems to be simply that Cambridge is admin- 
istered as part of a larger system having a uniform service. In Fall 
River, on the other hand, with much smaller per capita receipts, the 
business district gets five deliveries a day and six on Fridays and Satur- 
days. Not only would the independent postmaster give his entire time 
to Cambridge problems, but he would be directly responsible to and 
more easily reached by the Cambridge public. The present superin- 
tendent must always try to please the Boston postmaster by economy 
as well as serve the Cambridge public; he can not decide questions of 
local policy; and he can not even be reached by telephone from Cam- 
bridge without first calling up the Boston office. The greater responsi- 
bility and accessibility of the independent postmaster, combined with 
his greater knowledge of and interest in local affairs, would be highly 
advantageous to the public. 

The experience of the city of Lynn is a strong argument in favor of 
an independent post office for Cambridge. Lynn was independent, but 
was suddenly consolidated with the Boston district. The people of 
Lynn were content to remain part of the Boston district but a few 
months and then insisted upon leaving it and becoming independent. 
‘The Lynn Chamber of Commerce is authority for the statement that 
th ervice now provided is far superior to that which was secured as 
| t of the Boston district. 





ARGUMENTS IN OPPOSITION. 


(hose who appeared before the committee in opposition to the pro- 
posed change based their contentions on the advantages to be suleas 
from affiliation with a great metropolitan district. They beHeve that 
the postmaster of such a district could secure service for all his sub- 
stations which could not be secured by the postmaster of a smaller 
clty. ‘They pointed out that Cambridge was geographically a part of 
the Boston district and was located practically in its heart. They 
believe that Cambridge would suffer by being deprived of the facilities 
of the larger district. They pointed out that an independent office 
would lose for Cambridge certain privileges which it now enjoys in 
the way of forwarding second-class mail and in parcel-post rates. They 
claimed that it was better for Cambridge manufacturers to be more 
closely identified with the city of Boston, as at present. 

the committee is aware that there has been opposition to an inde- 
pendent post office, in which local postal employees have taken an 
active part. The cemmittee does not feel called upon in this report 
to comment on this phase of the situation. 


DALLINGER AMENDMENT WITHDRAWN. 


On April 4 your committee was notified by Congressman DaLLINGER 
that in view of this opposition that had arisen and the attitude of the 
post-office officials in the Boston district, that he made it clear that 
he understeod the defects in the service and was anxious to remedy 
them. Ue has in mind plans te improve the transportation system 
to and from Boston and between the substations. In this connection 
your committee aguin wishes to emphasize its belief that this problem can 
be handled satistactorily only by giving the city service particularly 
adapted to its needs, and not making this service incidental to a 
schedule including too large a territory. The postmaster suggests the 
possibility of quicker service between Boston and Cambridge by the 
installation of pneumatic tubes. This would be a highly satisfactory 
innovation and would assist in solving the problem of rapid service. 
Postmaster Murray suggests the ssibility of caring for the mis- 
directed mail by establishing a sorting station in Boston or Cambridge 
where mail can be sorted direct to carriers’ routes. Such an arrangement 
might solve the A, B, C difficulty. 

The postmaster also told the committee that he would endeavyer te 
improve the service provided for the business men. 

Your committee held a long conference with Postmaster Murray, 
and he had concluded to abandon any further efforts for the time being 
for the establishment of an independent post office in Cambridge. 

Your committee therefore finds itself in a different situation than 
it was when ft becan its Investigation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As a result of its study of the situation your committee arrives at 
the conclusion that under present arrangements the service provided 
for Cambridge is not up to the standard to which a city of its size 
and importance is justly entitled. The chief defects are & the trans- 
porting of mail to and from Cambridge and between the various sub- 
stations, the inadequate and unsatisfactory method of deali with 
the situation arising from the A, B, C designations, and the failure to 
previde satisfactory service for the business interests. 
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Your committee recommends that during the coming year the board 
of trade keep in close touch and actively cooperate with the postmaster 
in his efforts to secure these needed imprevements. 

_ The present Boston postmaster has held this office for a compara- 
tively short time and is fairly entitled to a reasonable period to demon- 
Strate the advantages which it is claimed Cambridge should receive 
from being identified with a large consolidated district but which have 
not as yet materialized. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the board of trade take no 
steps toward attempting to secure an independent post office for Cam- 
bridge until a year from this date. If during the interim Postmaster 
Murray can make definite progress toward bringing about the improve- 
ments he suggests, the change in the present system wiil be unnecessary. 
If he fails to do this, the Post Office Department will have less justifi- 
eation for advocating a continuance of the present arrangement, and 
ought not to oppose a remedy which has worked to advantage in cther 
communities. 

Under all the circumstances and conditions as above set forth, although 
very strong arguments exist in favor of an independent post office for 
Cambridge, your committee at the present time does not deem it ad- 
visable to make a recommendation either for or against the proposed 
change; but, on the other hand, would suggest that the present post- 
master of t Boston postal district have the opportunity to demon- 
strate, within a reasonable time—say a year from date—that the wants 
and necessities of Cambridge can be amply taken care of under the 
present posta! system and facilities provided at least equal to those at 
present enjoyed by municipalities having euponeee post offices. 

If, however, at the end of this year no material progress shall have 
been made toward the establishment of such improvements—better 
methods of transporting the mail, the installation of pneumatic tubes 
between Boston and Cambridge, arrangements for a sorting station as 
above mentioned, improved service for business men—in the opinion of 
your committee, the board of trade should then go on record in favor 
of an independent post office for Cambridge, and use its best endeavors 
to secure the e of legislation to put such a project into effect. 

In other words, if Cambridge, as a part of a larger postal system, 
can not or does not secure the facilities enjoyed by cities of equal size 
and importance, Cambridge then should demand a separation from the 
Boston postal district and the establishment of an independent first- 
class post office of its own. 


The Federal Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN GARD, 
OF OHIO, 


Ix tre House or ReprresEnrTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries sustained while in the perform- 
ance of their duty, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I consider it a high privilege that 
to me was referred for investigation and report to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives certain 
bills having for their purpose the payment of compensation to 
civil employees injured in the performance of their duty. 

Being most heartily in accord with this humane law, I gave 
the subject my very best attention and carefully considered the 
several bills, finally rewriting the text of H. R. 13621 and sub- 
mitting it as a committee bill, which was approved and later 
introduced as H. R. 15316. ‘ 

By subsequent direction of the committee, I wrote the report 
to accompany this bill, being report No. 678, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session. 

This bill is a departure from existing law. It is a splendid 
example of modern, progressive, humane legislation, and in my 
discussion of it I shall not approach it in any attitude of par- 
tisanship, but in full recognition of its absolute merit. 

I think there are many people in the United States who do 
not know that this country has had a compensation law for 
Federal employees. But there was a law passed, and there is 
an existing law—the law of May 30, 1908—which provides a com- 
pensation for certain classes of persons in governmental employ- 
ment. The idea of that bill was conceived in the development of 
modern conditions. Under the old common law there was abso- 
lutely no recovery for damages for injury or death unless there 
could be proven that it was not caused by the negligence of the 
employee himself or of anyone associated with him in employ- 
ment. This was probably wise in its day, when industry was 
small; wise when the man in charge of the business had the 
actual personal knowledge thereof and could look after the wel- 
fare of those employed by him; but as time and conditions 
changed, as development and industry grew, as from a small 
wayside blacksmith's shop a mammoth manufacturing plant has 
been developed, from the time when a few men were employed 
to to-day when many thousands of men are employed, radically 
different conditions have arisen; and so the present belief and 
the trend of modern thought is that a man who is injured in an 
accident in a manufacturing plant does not become a broken 
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be afforded him immediate temporary relief. L'e shall haye a persons under the age of majority, wh« ’ 
pliysician; there shall be called at once medical attendance; | in the perfor! e of their duty y bk 
he is to have hospital treatment, if necessary, all for the pur- | vided herein. It affords safeguards b 
pose of bringing him speedily back to health and strength. jured and the Government, of h he is | 
Che next proposition is that if the injury be but trivial, for vid ! an plication for com iti 
some slight injury they shall wait a time—three days—and if at | tl ication be given consideration, and that a 
that time the injury has developed, then the compensatory pro- | ex: ation be made of the man who has ( 
tection of the United States begins. This bill provides, and it is ) Tick lis new Federal law, all to the end that 
a limitation, that to receive compensation one must have been aid may be given him as he requires it, | 
injured white in the performance of his duty. I say with entire | sible he be again self-sustaining 
frankness that when the bill came to the Judiciary Committee Injuries to workmen fn the course of t 
it was not the bill that is here presented—it was wider in its | : : 
scope—but under the guidance of this committee the bill has been | , , ‘ 
redrafted and reintroduced. a ! g 
It starts with the primary idea that the injury must occur in } in 
the performance of duty. Secondly, it has an exception, that if th —" : 
a man be injured because of his own willful misconduct, then | 1 wert 
he may not properly recover compensation. If he be injured be- | i bility could I 
cause of Intoxication, he may not have compensation. But in all carters 
other cases, subject to the provisions of this bill, the aid of the | \ ‘ inj ‘ 
Government of the United States is tendered for the benefit of llo 
the man and of his family. sume the risks inc 
Of course this bill eliminates the fellow-servant rule. In all | ed to no 
modern legislation there is a tendency to eliminate the fellow- e chan I ! 
servant rule. The tendency of such legislation in every State | = oe + 
seems to do away with this timeworn and abandoned idea of 4 1 of the 
one’s not being allowed to recover because of the negligence of | recog Fossly 
a fellow servant. This bill starts, then, after an injury has re Ss Seema ae 
occurred and places before the man who has received the injury e of th y, at 
two things: First, the best aid of the Government in getting him | C waich it 
back to his health and strength; and, second, if the disability | , A ‘eae 
be continuing it provides for a two-thirds payment of whatever | { t least v 
his salary may be, with the maximum of $100 and the minimum an “a 
of $50 a month, so that in no event could there be any recovery ro , 
under the provisions of this bill for an amount in excess of : 
$66.66 per month. The other amounts, based on the sum of The Rubinow standard accident table, which is t 
$50 or intervening amounts, according to what a man earns, | actuarial calculations for casualty insurances t 
would be in the ratio of two-thirds, but never in excess of | cent as the percentage of accidents in which t 
$66.66 per month. It is the idea of the law that this sum of | longer than three months. According to the tal 
money is to protect a man and his family and keep the family than 1 per cent of accidents result in death. 
together. It is not the idea to pay a large sum of money to The following is a summary of reasons why a prop 
encourage malingering, but it is the primary object of the bill | men’s compensation law should be extend 
to place the benefits of what it contains for the workman and | Federal employees: 
his family in order that the man may be restored to health and 1. To secure uniformity, as there are n three dif 
Strength and ability to work. in force which all told cover but one-third of 1 | 
This law is administered by 2 commission. It provides that | ployees. 
a commission of three shall be appointed, of whom not more! 2. To relieve Congress from hundreds « 
than two shall be members of the same political party. It pro- | bills yearly. 
vides for the administration of this enactment under the guid- 3. Because the need of employe od ! 3 
ance of that commission. The commission is vested with the | occupations is a in so-called 
power to employ investigators. It is vested with the power to | to which the exi is confine 
employ physicians and with the power to afford nursing and| 4. Because the United States sh e 4 


hospital treatment, all for the purpose, I reiterate, of restoring | sibility to its o employees instead of t 
the injured man to health. It seems to me that this bill, the | States. 
outlines of which I have briefly sought to give the members of 5. Because the United St: 
the committee, is such a bill as must be recognized as a step far 
in advance toward needed humane legislation. It is a legislative 6. Because the United States 
; provision which recognizes the human right, that right whose | sponsibility for reducing accidents 
4 recognition has often been made subservient to the property Reasons both economic and hun 
: right. It establishes the dominant rights of life, health, and l ! 


employees as justly as private employ 


ms to the conclusion that whe 
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>. 

his own misconduct, the 
his family but it should be considered as an incident—an unfor- 
tunate incident—of the industry, and by the industry com- | 
pensated 

Phat which may be a tremendous burden upon one suffering 
man is hardly appreciable upon society at large, and it is now 
very generally recognized that it is unfair to make the one 
suffer lone the injury, but the resultant poverty and dis- 
tre 

So it follows that if the great industrial concerns of the world 


compensate their injured workmen, likewise a great Government 
“ought not to leave helpless those who are working for it when 
accidents happen to_them.” This Government relief must be 
by legislation. 

The protection of the life and health of employees against 
injury 
recognized as one of the very vital principles in the scheme of 
rovernment. 

It should be the purpose of all employers of labor to give to 
their employees the most complete protection possible against 
injuries resulting from their employment, but despite the best 
efforts to protect employees against injury accidents will occur 


and the trend of the best thought of the country is to afford | 
relief to the victim of such aecident, his family, those depend- | 


ent upon him, from the dire results of misfortune. 

One the most beneficial effects of this bill 
safeguarding of employees against accident. 

We have given of our thought and effort to prevent “ waste” 
in the conservation of many utilities, but the greatest con- 
servation is that of human health and life; and the work of the 
commission carrying out the provisions of this act will be to at 
give immediate supervision to working conditions in 
every shop, office, warehouse, in fact every place and position 
where labor is employed by the Government, so that conditions 
in which men and women work may be the best and the ratio 
of accidents and injuries resulting from such employment be 
reduced to the very minimum. 

This act is intended to be a model workmen’s compensation 
act, and to have proper influence with the legislatures of our 
several States in working out principles for the protection of 
the workingmen and their families within State limits, and as 
such and through its own wise provisions it is destined to be of 
creat benefit to hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 


children. 


will be the 


ol 


once 





The Platform of the Democratic Party. 
EXTENSLON OF REMARKS 


M. C. SMITH, 


MICHIGAN, 


HON. iz 


or 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in the platform of the 
Democratic Party for 1912 at the Baltimore convention, which 
nominated President Woodrow Wilson, I find this statement 
concerning the tariff and the high cost of living: 

HIGH 


COST OF LIVING 

The high cost of living is a serious problem in every American home. 
The Republican Party, In its platform, attempts to escape from re- 
sponsibility for present conditions by denying that they are due to a 


protective tariff. We take issue with them on this subject, and charge 


that excessive prices result in a large measure from the high-tariff 
law nacted and maintained by the Republican Party and from trusts 
nnd commercial conspiracies fostered and encouraged by such laws, 


und we assert that no substantial relief can be secured for the people 
without import duties on the necessaries of life are materially reduced 
and the criminal conspiracies broken up. 

The Democratic Party made its campaign and came into power 
under that platform. I wish briefly to consider some of the 
planks of that platform, The above plank is a complaint against 
the high cost of living, and it was heralded from every Demo- 
cratic. stump during the campaign that elected Mr. Wilson 
President. The cause of excessive cost of everyday living men- 
tioned in this plank is attributed to the tariff, and that no sub- 
stantial relief could be had except a reduction of the tariff duties 
therein imposed. What has since happened? We all know. 
The tariff was revised after the Democratic Party came into 
power. Everything the farmer produces, almost without ex- 
ception, was put upon the free list. Our markets were thrown 
open to the Canadian farmer and the producers of other coun- 
tries, but the cost of living has been the highest during the 


se 


sustained while in the performance of duty is to-day | 


| aside from the time of the Civil War. 
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‘hardship should not fall upon him and | present administration of any time in the history of our country, 


Perhaps that is the out- 
come of natural conditions. It surely proves one thing, that put- 
ting all the farmers’ products on the free list and putting him in 
competition with the world has not brought down the high cost 
of living. I mention this fact because this plank is so certain 
that the high cost of living was due in a measure to a protective 
tariff, and subsequent prices have proven that this claim is not 
well founded. 

But now they say that the high cost of living is due to the 
war in Europe; we hear a good deal about high prices caused by 
that terrible war. That war has made an extra demand for our 
products and our produce. But it is the statement in the above 
platform that has not worked out by free trade, and that is 
what I want to call attention to. 

PLATFORM 1916. 

I find the following plank in the present Democratic platform, 
adopted at St. Louis, 1916: 

We challenge comparison of our record, out keeping of pledges, and 
our constructive legislation with that of any party of any time. 

Here is a direct challenge for a comparison, not only of the 
accomplishments of the present Democratic administration, but 
also an announcement that it has kept faith with the people, and 
that it has kept the pledges it made when it came into power in 
1912. 

The platform of 1912 contained this plank, and I quote it 
here to show how the Democratic Party in convention at 
taltimore when Mr. Wilson was nominated regarded its plat- 
form pledges: 


» 


— 


CONCLUSION. 
of principles which we belicve to be essential to 


Our pledges are made to be kept when in oflice 
x - * 


Our platform is one 
our national welfare. 
as well as relied upon during the campaign ‘ 
Of course, due allowance must be made for the unexpected 
extraordinary war conditions which have arisen since that 
platform was first adopted. But there are many pledges it 
made that seem to have been lost track of that have no rela- 
tion to war conditions, and let me here mention a few of them. 
ONE TERM. 
This one-term plank has rather gotten on the nerves of the 
Democratic Party. It is so familiar as to be almost trite to 
repeat it, but in order that all may see just what is the exaci 
wording of that plank I wish to repeat it. Irom subsequent 
conditions I think it can be truthfully said that it was never 
seriously regarded or intended to be kept by the Democratic 
Party after coming into power, although it makes such a great 
pretense of keeping its party pledges in letter and spirit, and 
was so bent on keeping them as to enact a plank that their 
platform and pledges were to be sacredly maintained: 
TERM OF PRESIDENT. 

We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution making the VDresident 
of the United States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candi- 
date of this convention to this principle. 

It might be a sufficient explanation of this one-term plank 
to say that they had not been in power for some 16 years, and 
that even a single term might be all the people would care to 
trust the Democratic Party with. It looks at this time as if 
the people would take the Democratic Party at its word, and 
that the people will keep this one-term plank for the Democritic 
Party, even though the party itself ignores it. 

PANAMA CANAL, 

The Democrat platform containes a plank that they were in 
favor of American ships passing free and without toll through 
our American canal, as follows: 

We favor the exemption from toll of American 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

Soon after coming into power the Panama Canal tolls act 
passed the House. The Senate also passed it. The President 
signed it giving free toll to American shipping through the 
Panama Canal. I voted for that bill. I thought that the 
Panama Canal was built and owned by the United States. I 
know it was built at a cost of some $400,000,000 of the American 
people’s money. I think possibly the expenditures made by our 
Government on the Mississippi River have quite equaled a like 
amount. American ships can sail the Mississippi River ad 
libitum and without tolls. American ships can also sail our 
rivers and into our harbors without tolls. I thought it but 
just and proper that as long as we built and paid for the 
Panama Canal and owned it that American shipping in the 
interest of American commerce was entitled to free tolls. But 
the free tolls act had not been passed but a very short time 
when the President appeared before Congress and read a 
He gave no 
He kept the reason to himself. No one has been able 


ships engaged in 


message asking that the free tolls act be repealed. 
reason. 
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to find out since that time why he called on Congress to repeal 
that act. He claimed that he wished a free hand in some other 
negotiations, whatever they were, and that he could not act 
comprehensively and with a free hand unless this free-toll t 
was repealed. He kept secret his purpose. I did not think we 
eught to repeal the act without we did 

standing. The secret has been kept by him ever since as far as 
I am able to find out, and no one seems to be fully compre 

hensive of his purpose in making that request to 
One thing certain about it, before it was repealed our Speak 

of the House, Hon. CHamp CLARK, and the Democrat floor 
leader, now Senator UNDERWOOD, certainly gave a strong disserta 
tion on the floor of the House as to why party 


SO upon a tull under- 


this day 


{ 
platforms 


made and should be kept. Perhaps an emergency existed If 
so the President has so far kept it to himself. 
ECONOMY 
I wish to call attention to the plank in the Demo Piurty 
of 1912 as to Republican extravagance: 
REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE 
We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from ) e 





by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recen 
publican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the pur 
chasing power of the people’s toil. We demand a return to that sim 
plicity and economy which befits a democratic government and a reduc 
tion in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people 

In this platform, as in others adopted by the Democratic Party, 
the Republicans are charged with great extravagance. In this 
the American people were not deceived; they continually re- 
turned the Republican Party to power, although this plank had 
been in the platform of 1908 and earlier platforms of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The largest annual appropriations made by the 
Republican Party was $1,100,000,000. 


When the Government expenditures amounted to $1,100,000,000 | 


it was considered very extravagant by our Democratic friends, 
and took away their breath, proverbially They 
thought it a great waste of the people’s money. 
Nation and a growing Nation. We are all proud of our progress, 
of our citizenship, and of our national prosperity. Every think- 
ing man knows that as we continue to progress it calls for addi- 
tional appropriations. The appropriations for the fiscal year of 
1917 will approximate $1,750,000,000 or more, and exceeding any 
appropriation made by the Republican Party 
000,000. 
ture is necessary on account of war conditions. 

But the great slogan of the Democratic Party for the present 
campaign will be peace, and that the President has kept us out 
of war. If we are at peace, it might look to the average 
that the appropriation of $1,750,000,000 might be excessive. 


speaking. 


by over $600,- 


man 
I am 


for national defense and sufficient protection to give substance | 
and vitality to maintain our rights among the nations of the | 
earth and to defend our country against the aggression: of any | 
I think our people generally agree to that po- | 
sition now and that this counry is in favor of preparedness, but | 


foreign power. 


it is not in favor of extravagant appropriations in our civil ex- 
penditures. 
USELESS OFFICES. 
Here is a plank found in the Democratic platform to which 


some attention might be given, although it is seldom referred to: | 


We demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits a 
democratic government, and a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 


We are a great 


Our Democratic friends claim this increased expendi- | 


From the Official Registers of the United States on the 1st day | 
of July, 1913, after the Democratic Party had been in power | 


four months, and on the 1st day of July, 1915, two years there- 


after, is given the number of employees in the different depart- 


ments: 







Number of employees July 1, 1913 aici ihdieinins £70, 015 
Number of employees July 1, 1915._.___......._ $88. 711 

Some of the noticeable increases being as follows: 

13 

Department IS at RatAiid edaventadinenSinth duammucsiwees Jaina 1,328 1,372 
es cin a baweeweemesceciboecse 27, 595 1, 108 
I i cers cgechinad dae inasduaesatare 1, 976 4, 700 
Post Office Department.................. peabwshibeoesGeleeses 292, 049 } l 
Department of the Interior.......... See hcc ca ekeeslai sa a 14,304 | 19, S51 
meppertament SE Agricultare .. . os ..ccleccsvccsescssccocnscccesau. 14,478 | 16,229 
SPINIEL GE COONIOROTCS ooo... oncn ncocnccreceucccccescocce --| 7,693; 1 5 
Department of Labor. il miata dtc ciate ae alls cep tastes teem ode 1, 906 2, 036 
Interstate Comme Pa iaids Mxnied did acaGuBameaiak 19 1, 80 
Government of i ( SEN dl sinhiy bikie ametind ws 248 

This does not exactly show a decrease in the number of em- 
ployees in these departments It is presumed thi ire all 
needed and used. I eal tention to these figures for the put 
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Indian School at Morris, Minn. 


EXTENSION OJ] \I 


HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTE 
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It can be verified from the official records and by those who 
took an active part in securing the legislation. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. F. E. Leupp, became 
convinced that the work done by some of the nonreservation 
Indian schools were not accomplishing satisfactory results. In 
several places, including Morris, great difficulty was experienced 
in securing the requisite number of pupils. This difficulty 
Was greatly aggravated at Morris when the Wahpeton Indian 
school was completed. After these facts became known to me 
a visit was made to the school, and after having seen the 
superintendent of the school and obtained from him and from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and others what informa- 
tion could be secured the matter was submitted to the Indian 
Committee of the House with the request that, as the school 
Was not needed, it be turned over to the State upon condition 
that the State should maintain it as an agricultural or in- 
dustrial school and allow Indians free tuition and equal treat- 
ment with white pupils. This request was refused on the 
ground that the committee considered it necessary to first 
have an official investigation to determine what schools could 
be dispensed with; but the committee promised to secure such 
an investigation and inserted in the Indian appropriation bill, 
then in course of preparation, the following direction: 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is hereby authorized, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to ascertain whether and upon 
what terms it may be possible to dispose of any of the nonreservation 
schools which, in his judgment, are no longer of value to the Indian 
Service and to report the result of his investigation to the next session 
of the Congress. 

This occurred during the first session of the Sixtieth Congress. 

This direction became a law (35 Stats., 70), and at the open- 
ing of the second session, on December 4, 1908, the commissioner 
reported that seven schools, including that at Morris, were not 
needed; he also reported that he had consulted with the gov- 
ernors of the States where the schools were located and had sug- 
gested to them that if the schools were to be maintained as edu- 
cational institutions the foremost consideration for the transfers 
would be that Indian pupils be given “ free tuition, paying uni- 
form charges for everything else, just as non-Indian pupils 
would.” Upon this report another application was made to the 
Indian Committee of the House to have the school turned over 
to the State. This application was successful in securing the 
insertion in the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 26916 of the 
Sixtieth Congress) of a provision Cirecting the Secretary of the 
Interior to dispcse of and convey the school on conditions to be 
prescribed by him. This language was broader and less definite 
than desired, but when the committee was asked to amend it I 
Was answered that the governor of the State, Mr. Johnson, had 
refused to express an opinion on the question whether the State 
would accept it or not, and that as the State might not accept it 
the authority should be broad enough so the school might be dis- 
posed of either to the State or perhaps to the city or county 
where located. The conditions upon which it might be granted 
to the State were not in dispute. When this item was reached 
for passage in the House Hon. James S. Sherman, then chair- 
man of the Indian Committee and afterwards Vice President of 
the United States, among other things said: 

The thought in disposing of these schools is to dispose of those re- 
mote from. the reservations, to dispose of those which have not a suffi- 
cient number of pupils to make it worth while and expedient to main- 
tain the schools—that is, that have not enough pupils within the rea- 
sonable radius of the school; at the same time to provide in the 
disposal of them that there shall be free tuition to the Indians at that 
school and to dispose of them to the State upon the proviso that they 
shall maintain them as educational institutions. 

And he added that the department was authorized to dispose 
of this school on that condition. 

Hon. JAMES R. MANN, the present Republican leader in the 
THlouse, commenting on this statement, said: 

There are a large number of Indians in Minnesota. Are we going to 
get ourselves into the position in giving away the present school that 
in a year or two we will be asked by the gentlemen who represent 
Minnesota to provide another school up there? 

This provision authorizing the school to be turned over to the 
State passed the House February 16, 1909. If it had been 
adopted in the Senate in the same language that it passed the 
House the school would have been conveyed to the State; but, 
desiring to have the language made more definite, I called Sena- 
tor CLApr’s attention to it and expressed the wish that he would 
have it amended when it reached the Senate. That was the 
practical way of securing the amendment, as the House Indian 
Committee was opposed to the change. Senator Crapp had it 
promptly amended in the Senate Indian Committee, of which 
he was chairman, by substituting for the language of the House 
bill the provisions of a bill which he had introduced and re- 
cently passed in the Senate, and which I had reintroduced in 
the House and used in applications for this legislation before 
the Indian Committee of the House, Senate bill 7472 and House 
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bill 25407. This amendment of the House provision became the 
law granting the school, except for a slight correction subse- 
quently made in the description in a part of the land. 

The Indian appropriation bill, as reported and presented to 
the House, provided only for the disposition of two schools, the 
one at Morris and one at Chamberlain, 8. Dak. This latter 
authorization had, as I was informed, been inserted just before 
the bill was reported, at the request of Hon. E. W. Martin, of 
South Dakota, who was then a member of that committee. When 
the bill was considered in the House the expected nappened—it 
was amended by adding two more schools, one in Colorado and 
one in Nebraska, and two more were added in the Senate. ‘The 
language used in the House in authorizing the disposition of 
these schools was, as to all of them, amended in the Senate, 
except as to the one in Nebraska, which was stricken out. 

It is not an easy task to induce Congress to give away a 
school such as that at Morris, costing the Government upward 
of a hundred thousand dollars, and especially is that true 
where the precedent established would result in giving away 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of like property, and 
hence in securing action in the House other Minnesota Members 
were not only consulted but induced to take an active interest 
with me in the matter, notably Hon. F. C. Stevens, of St. Paul, 
who appeared with me before the Indian Committee and other- 
wise actively aided in securing the legislation. Hon. C. A, 
LINDBERGH Was then a member of that committee, and there sup- 
ported it strongly. 

The legislation granting the school originated in the House, 
was first passed there, and was afterwards amended and passed 
in the Senate. Senator Crapp was actively interested in pass- 
ing it in the Senate, and took care of it there. 

Aside from the Members of the House and Senate who partici- 
pated in the passage of this legislation, Hon. L. C. Spooner was 
especially solicitous to procure it and took a very active part 
with others in having the State accept the grant. 





Our Last Natural Resource, Water Powers. 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOHN J. 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the coustruction of dams across navigable waters,” 
approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 
1910, and to provide for the improvement and development of water- 
ways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the history of the legislation 
with reference to dams goes back to the river and harbor act 
of 1890. In that act it was provided that no bridge or break- 
water or pier or abutment should be constructed beyond the 
harbor lines where they were established, and where they were 
not established such obstructions could not be made without 
the previous consent of the Secretary of War. That legislation 
in the river and harbor act of 1890 was supplemented by sec- 
tions 9 and 10 in the river and harbor act of 1899. In that 
act the consent of Congress was required for the putting in of 
obstructions upon navigable waters, and I call attention to 
this fact at this time because of the difference between the 
Senate and the House bills as to what authority shall grant 
consent. 

The precedent of Congress granting consent was established 
by the act of 1899, and in that same act, where the dam or bridge 
or obstruction was on an intrastate navigable water, and the 
legislature gave consent, nevertheless the Secretary of War 
passed upon the plans and specifications and the location. After 
the plans and specifications and location had been approved by 
the Secretary of War it was not permitted to change them 
without the approval of the Secretary of War, a provision in the 
pending bill. 

No further legislation was enacted until the general dam act 
of 1906. This, too, required the consent of Congress before a 
dam could be constructed over a navigable water. It required 
approval of the plans and specifications and location of site by 
the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers. It also pro- 
hibited any deviation from plans, specifications, and location 
without the approval of the Secretary of War and Chief of En- 
gineers. It contained this suggestive stipulation as indicating a 
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power which should inhere in the Government that the person re 
ceiving the grant— 
shall construct, maintain, and operate, without expens to th United | 
States, in connection with said dam and works, a lock or lock he \s 
sluices. or any other structure which the Secret Wat Chis 
of Engineers at any time may deem necessary. 

It also provides that in approving such plans and location 
such conditions and stipulations may be imposed as Chief of En 
gineers and Secretary of War may deem necessary. 


Those words “ stipulations and conditions ” construed by 
President Roosevelt in his veto message of the James River Dam 
bill as a sanction of the power of Congress to make a charge, 
and, if I remember the debates on these dam bills in recent years 
correctly, that was the contention of the minority leader who is 
the author of this act of 1906. The act of 1906 further provides 


were 


| 


that the grantee shall construct the locks requested by the Gov- | 


ernment at his own expense, that he shall light the locks at his 
own expense, furnish the operative power, and establish such 
fishways as the Secretary of Commerce and Labor may require. 
All these conditions have been imported into the pending bill. 


There is also reserved to the United States in the act of 1906 the | 


right to build a lock if it so desires, 
the pending bill. 

The grantee under the act of 1906 is liable for any damage 
tor overflow. That is in the pending bill. All rights under the 
act of 1906 cease for failure to comply with the stipulations and 
penalties are prescribed for failure to comply with the orders 
and regulations of the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers. 

While no time is specified in the act of 1906, time to begin 
the construction is one year and for completion three years after 
the approval of the act. This provision modfiied in the 
pending bill. The right to alter, amend, or repeal is reserved in 
the act of 1906, with no liability upon the General Government for 
such alterations, amendments, or repeal. This provision is also 
incorporated in the pending bill. 

Under the act of 1906 several special acts were passed by 
Congress, one in 1908 for a dam across the Rainy River, an in- 
ternational boundary stream. 
and stipulations in the act of 1906, but was vetoed by President 
Roosevelt on the 3d of April, 1908. In his veto message he 
specified these as the conditions which in his opinion should be 
placed in every grant for the construction of dams across navi- 
gable waters: 

First. Grant should be annulled if work was not begun 
plans carried out in accordance with the authority granted. 

Second. Proper official should see that in approving plans the 
maximum development of the navigation and power is assured. 

Third. There should be a license fee or charge, which, though 
small or nominal at the outset, could be adjusted in the publie 
interest. 

Fourth. There should be provision for the termination of the 
grant at a definite time, leaving the future to determine its 
course, 


That right is reserved in 


is 


or 


That act followed the provisions | 


a 
ce 
nee 


s-¢ 
we 


natural resources, the Connnittee on Inters 1] 
Commerce passed the general d: of 1910 i if 
| tically incorporated the provisions h J 

forth as bei ¢ contained in the a ‘ 1S). | 

provisions by Wily of concession to the conte 11S 

President and to the demands of « servatlonists 

] irst, if req ired hat ther S| 1 lye l ‘ ip : 

for the development of a river or waterway s ‘ I 
|} particular dam project should be given consider ‘ 

view not only to the locality, where located, but w refere ) 
the entire water sys ,ot w 1 stitu a part f 
the plan should be se timed as y ¢ { é 

possible development of navigatio ul also ¢ vate i". 
That provision enlarged, elabo ed. and stre “~ ill 
find in the pending bill. Se . 1 
the act of 1910 in this, that it ided ( = 
charges to restore the stream to the cond 

at the time the dam was first constructed, o t w > 
restored the Government could restere if dl e cost chat 

to the original grantee. That provision is not in the p 

bill for reasons which will be discussed undet fi 

rule. 

Another charge was authorized to reimburs« e Gove 

for expenses of examining plans and specifications do 

ing the sites and locations of the dam. <Anot “ 
authorized to in part reimburse the Government for headw 


Two salient features of the veto message of 190S were a fixed | 


charge for the power and a limitatidn on the period of the 
grant. Now, in view of this veto message an arrangement was 
entered into with the Rainy River Power Improvement Co. 
whereby it agreed, practically, to comply with these conditions 
set forth in the veto message, and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, by an agreement with the White House, 
consented to pass an amended dam bill that would in a way meet 
the contentions or demands of the President; but it was not 
done immediately. I find that on April 13, 1908, President 
Roosevelt in a letter to the Senate Committee on Commerce gave 
notice that he would not sign any bills thereafter which did not 
provide specifically for a charge and a definite limitation in 
time of the rights conferred. Notwithstanding this notice, Con- 
gress passed a bill for the construction of a dam on the James 
River in Missouri, and on January 15, 1909, President Roosevelt 
vetoed that bill, setting forth as reasons for such veto the rea- 
sons he had set forth in vetoing the Rainy River dam and adding 
another reason in this: He insisted that the license should be 
forfeited upon proof that the licensee joined in any conspiracy 
or unlawful combination in restraint of trade, a provision found 
in the Alaska coal-land act. 

These vetoes in 1908 and 1909 practically discouraged the in- 
troduction of special bills for dams on navigable waters. Under 
the act of 1906, 25 special bills were passed, and out of that 
number only 6 were carried to completion—only 6. 

As a result of the veto messages the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce no longer gave consideration 
to dam bills because it did not believe in doing a_ useless 
thing. In consequence of the agitation caused by the veto 
messages of the President and as a result of the great movement 
throughout the country in the interest of conservation of our 


tation that the charge shali not exceed annunlly 5 per cent on 
the cost of the improvement to the Governmen Pers vi 
do not think that either of these charges for restoring 1 
vility at the point of construction of the dam or this charg 
reimbursement for headwater improvement, including refor: I 
watersheds, amounts to very much in the last analysis. Ther 
no other charges provided in the act of 1910, and the chief « 
tention of President Roosevelt that there should be a charge for 
water power was not incorporated rhe Ol d, 
however, in the act of 1910 the right to reve le ‘ pon 
payment of just compensation. Third, there ilso j I po- 
rated the right to terminate the grant at the end of 50 yea te 
the passage or approval of the project ‘he oU-year term was 
incorporated in the act of 1910, pursuant to the message o 
President, and we have retained it in the pending measur 
I believe the definiteness of the termination of the grant i 
what it ought to be, and I shall offer an amendment to make i 
more definite and certain 

Under the act of 1910 there were 14 special acts pass 
Congress, and out of the 14 only 2 went to completion ane 
came working projects So that under the act of 1906 
under the act of 1910 there has been a total of 29 special 
passed and only 8 dams have been constructed thereuncde 
veloping a total horsepower of only 140,000, an amount 
| inconsequential when we consider orm possil ‘ I 
witer-power development still 

In regard to the amount of 1OrSse] | | 
said that an estimate has been made showing that t 
7,000,000 horsepower available on the navigable strear f 
United States, with the possible addition of 20,000,000 1 eon 
the upper reaches and the feeders of th igable str 
the United States, making a total of 27,000,000 of possibli 
power. When we contemplate these figures we begin to 
the importance and the value of this pending legislation 

Hydroelectric power is still in its infancy. In the repo 
the Secretary of Agriculture, made to the Senate in January 
it was disclosed that there are in the United St: $3,000 OOM 
of primary horsepower and a maximum of 56,000,000 horsepowe 
outside of any power which we may develop by the const1 on 
of reservoirs ut headwa ers, J here is il total ol 30 000 OO) 
horsepower used to-day in the United States, derived 1 | 
sources; coal, oil, gas, and water, so that the horsepower il 
able on navigable streams and tributaries almost equal to the 
total horsenow¢ r now being develope d by eve *"y a ce ot 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield thet 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Of the possibility, how much is now re 

Mr. ESCH. In horsepower? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. There are betwee1 x 
power developed to-day by water power, not a re ‘ ‘ It 
will be stated in the course of this debate that ter power will 
supplant steam power, but this will never be In 29 St 
the Union to-day they are already using mor epows han 
the primary water power available in tho State 
States, therefore, are already getting the 1 mum of 
horsepower possible within their bound rh 


improvements in the way of reservoirs and forested water 
This latter provision is retained in the pending bill 
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other additional power would have to come from coal, oil, or gas, 
unless the tremendous potential water power of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region can be sent farther and farther from its source than 
it is now being sent, the limit of transmission now being a little 
over 200 miles. So that while hydroelectric power will always 
play an important part in many States of the Union, unless the 
distance it can be transmitted is greatly enlarged its use must 
of necessity be very greatly restricted. 

[n some of the Western States the yield or production of 
hydroelectric power already exceeds the demand. If it can 
be transmitted to the Mississippi Valley and still farther east, 


it will add to the prosperity of the United States. 

There is an ever-increasing use of hydroelectric power in the 
matter of transportation. The most remarkable achievement 
in this line is the electrification of 115 miles of the Milwaukee 
Transcontinental Line in the mountain region. It is contem- 
plated to equip at least 450 miles. The 115 miles are already 
in operation and are proving a wonderful success. 

As a tribute to hydroelectric power I wish to read a little 
headline that I saw in an advertisement of the new electric 
trains on the Milwaukee system. The lines are as follows: 


The kingdom of steam was a limited monarchy. 

The empire of electricity is an absolute but benevolent despotism. 

Steam has its limitations in power and achievement—electricity has 
none. 

The hundred years of steam have done their work and are now 
subordinate. 

The thousand years of electricity have come to stay. 


With reference to the pending bill, I wish to state that I 
agree with the chairman of the committee in the assertion that 
Congress should retain its control in the granting of consent 
to the grantee to build dams across the navigable waters of the 
United States. The Senate bill gives such power to the Secre- 
tary of War. The public-lands bill gives that power to the 
Secretary of the Interior. In this bill the applicant must come 
to Congress to get his permit. In river and harbor works 
every item and project is first passed upon by Congress; and the 
Chief of Engineers, fer the most part, only superintends the con- 
struction, based on the plans he has devised. He has no au- 
thority to obstruct a navigable stream or make any improve- 
ment in the interest of navigation without first getting his 
warrant from Congress, 

When we started the Reclamation Service we gave the money 
to the Department of the Interior to expend it on projects, 
leaving their selection and the amount to be expended on each 
to an administrative officer. But when its receipts fell behind 
its expenditures, when many projects that had been started 
could not be completed, when Congress found it necessary to 
come to the rescue by voting bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness to the extent of something like $20,000,000, Congress 
thought it was time to assume control. And so these projects 
and the amounts allotted to each are now passed upon by 
Congress. In my opinion, we should retain control over the 
granting privilege for the construction of bridges and dams 
across or upon the navigable waters of the United States. Is 
there anyone here who would favor investing any administra- 
tive officer with the right to determine the location of a dam 
like the Keokuk Dam across the Mississippi River, a project 
entailing an expenditure of over $20,000,000, and affecting the 
navigation of the greatest waterway we have in the United 
States? Your committee believes that we should lodge this 
jurisdiction in Congress itself. 

Another matter as to which I shall offer an amendment is in 
giving the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers the 
right of demanding that a leck and accessory works be in- 
Stalled in any dam or dam project at the expense of the 
grantee at any time after the completion of the work and dur- 
ing the period of the grant. This bill does not have that pro- 
vision, but the lock must be ordered installed when the original 
grant is made. Thereafter, if there is to be any lock con- 
structed, it is to be done at the expense of the United States. 
When I offer my amendment I will discuss that more at Iength. 

One of the great and crucial questions in this whole proposi- 
tion is the right of demanding a charge by the Government for 
the water power that is developed. This bill, as I have already 
stated, omits any such proposition. The Senate bill omits such 
a proposition. The Ferris bill, covering dams constructed on 
streams in the public domain, permits a charge to be made, 
basing the right on the fact that the Government is not merely 
the sovereign but owns the riparian rights. 

This question of a charge was ably debated on this floor in 
1914, when the dam bill of that Congress was passed, and an 
amendment was offered giving the Secretary of War the right 
to impose a charge, with the right of changing the rate at 
certain specified periods. That amendment passed this House, 
if I remember rightly, by a vote of 148 to 45. A like amend- 


ment will doubtless be offered during the consideration of th 
pending measure. 

In my opinion there can not be the slightest doubt as to 
constitutional right of Congress to impose such a charge, a1 
I base the right not upon the fact of riparian ownership, 1 
upon the fact of the ownership of the bed of the stream, 
on the right of State sovereignty, but upon the simple | 
ciple that whatever the Government has the right to grant 
to that the Government has the right to name conditio 
[Applause. } 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. What does the gentleman th 
about the wisdom of requiring such a charge? 

Mr. ESCH. I believe it should be made. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Of course, under the present law and this bi 
it has application to navigable waters? 

Mr. ESCH. That is the only thing over which we have jur 
diction. 

Mr. SMALL. And the Supreme Court has defined “ navigable 
waters’ as streams which may be navigated. 

Mr. ESCH. Which are navigable, in fact. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, suppose the streams are not navigable at 
this time, but by improvement through the necessary locks and 
dams they become navigable. This law would have application 
to such a stream? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, as to a stream that is not navigable, the 
jurisdiction of the water power developed thereon still belongs 
to the State? Is that correct? 

Mr. ESCH. I did not catch the last phrase of it. 

Mr. SMALL. Streams that are nonnavigable; therefore, they 
are not affected by existing laws or the proposed amendment ; 
they are under the jurisdiction of the States at the present time, 
and would be if this law were enacted? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. We have not jurisdiction over nonnavigable 
streams, intrastate. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, the gentleman cited the interesting fact 
of the Milwaukee road having developed large power for the 
operation of its trains for a distance of about 150 miles. I do 
not understand that that hydroelectric power was developed 
upon navigable streams, but upon nonnavigable, for which no 
permit was asked or obtained from Congress. 

Mr. ESCH. Some of it is on streams on the public domain, 
and therefore would be subject to such legislation as is con- 
templated in the Ferris bill, not legislation over which we in this 
bill would have jurisdiction. 

Mr, SMALL. By reason of its being a nonnavigable stream? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; a nonnavigable stream. 

Now I wish to call attention to another leading feature of 
this bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a further question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman was dealing with the question 
of a charge. I did not hear all the gentleman said. Is the 
gentleman in favor of a charge? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is none in the bill now? 

Mr. ESCH. There is not. 

Mr. FERRIS. This matter is a mooted controversy at 
other end of the Capitol? 

Mr. ESCH. It is. 

Mr. FERRIS. But it is not very much mooted at this end? 

Mr. ESCH. It was not, if I could judge from the vote on 
that question in the preceding Congress. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is also true as to two bills that recent! 
passed the House affecting the price of a commodity, where 
both those bills bore a charge? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has recited cer- 
tain features of the bill concerning which the consent of the 
Secretary of War is to be obtained, and one was a provision 
which would require the consent of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. ESCH. That was under the act of 1906, for the estab- 
lishment of fishways, where the consent of the then Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor had to be secured before the grantee 
could establish a fishway. We retain that power in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. We still retain it. 


Mr. Chairman, will the cer 


Mr. Chairman, will the ge! 
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Mr. FESS. I am still in the dark. 
man refers to is still a limitation on the 
ean say what charge he can a ike to the consumer? 

Mr. ESCH. That ition precedent t to t! 
he must pay so much per hor ee veloped at the dai 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vie 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. If the gentleman will look at the first 1 
lines of section 2 of the amendment, on page 23- 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman means of the House bill? 


The charge the gentle- 


licenset 





is a cond 





Mr. STERLING. Yes. Does not the gentleman think the 
language there would give the Secretary of War and the Cl 
of Engineers the right to impose charges? 

That as a part of such approval such conditions and stipulations 





may be imposed as the Secretary of War and the Chic f 


mav deem necessary to protect the present and futu the 
United States. 

Does not the gentleman thin! at broad enough to permit a 
charge to be made? 

Mr. ESCH. ‘That was the language in the origil ct of 1906. 
It was retained in the act of 1910, and we have put it - into this bill, 


As I stated, President Roosevelt, in his veto of the James River 
dam bill, quoting those very words, said that they gave sanction 
to his contention that Congress had the right to make a charge; 
but because some have thought that the language was too in- 
definite to authorize the grantor to make such a charge it w 
thought best to set it forth in specific terms. 

Mr. STERLING. Have the courts passed on the question? 

Mr. ESCH. Not as to that language, so far as I know. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Chandler-Dunbar case jade it clear that the owner of the land 
would not have a property right in the flow of the water 
navigable stream; that the control remained in the Government, 
and so remaining the Government had the right to exact any 
conditions it saw fit for its use. Senators Root and Burton, 
Ex-President Taft, and Ex-Secretaries Stimson, Fisher, and Gar- 
rison all coneur in the view that there can be no objection based 
on constitutional grounds to the exercise on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of its right to exact 
power. In fact, 


as 


of 


this right is conceded by those who object to the 


charges for the development of water | 


» CONGRESSTON AL 


al 


Government’s making a charge when they admit its right to re- | 


quire of the grantee the maintenance and operation of locks 
required to be constructed in the interests of navigation. The 
cost of maintenance and operation of the locks and their lichting 
are permanent charges ; and if these can be required, the Govern- 
ment can likewise require of the grantee charges based on the 
development of water power. In granting the right to build 
bridges over navigable waters Congress has repeatedly imposed 
the condition that the bridge shall be open to use by others aside 
from the original grantee, and that the charge per mile on such 
structures should not exceed the charge per mile on the ap- 
proaches to such bridge. These conditions are in a sense charges 
made by the Government as conditions precedent to the granting 
of the franchise. If, then, there can be no constitutional objee- 


tion raised to the right to make a charge for the development of 


water power, there arises the question of policy, Should such 
charge be made? In my opinion the Government should in 
_ ific terms retain the power to make a charge. The amount 

f the charge is not so material a matter. In fact, the charge 


Pe many instances might be small or even 
during the earlier years of the grant, 


nominal, 


with authority 


especially 
in the See- 


retary of War and Chief Engineer to adjust the rates at stated 
periods. If we fail to retain the power to make a charge in this | 
bill, our action is irrevocable, aa the Government loses not 
merely whatever revenue might be produced, but, what is of 
greater importance, loses that power of control which is abso- 
lutely necessary if these water-power resources are to be de- 
veloped in the interests of the people to whom the 1y belong. 
Already we have largely lost our heritage as a = tion in the 


coal, gas, oil, timber, and mineral lands with which we 
bountifully blessed. These are already in natwate:¢ owne 
in the control of syndicates with right to exact such prices as 
they fit. Water powers constitute the last of our great 
natural resources still within Government control. 
of the past and our experiences resulting from our profligate 
policy with reference to our other natural resources ought to 
make us resist to the utmost any effort that would deprive the 
Government of any of its rights in connection with the develop- 
ment of water power. We have no right to rob the next genera- 
tion of its rightful inheritance. We have no right to transmit 
to it a natural resource whose ownership in private hands may 
prove burdensome and oppressive. 

To demand a charge for the water power actually developed 
at a dam built across navigable waters is not the levying of a 
tax as urged by believe 


were so 
rship or 


see 


those who 
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has no right or ought not to mak 
nature of a license fee. The ess 
I uniform but is ecompulsor | 
men are only subjected to a chal ‘ 
tarily entered upon. The Govern: } 
policy too long delayed of chargi 
tion of coal, oil, and gas lands; but such ( 1 not | 
sidered asa tax. It is the stom fe yi ip 
United States to charge publ ti el street 
panies, for the use of the stres \ i here 
| these streets does not belong to the i} ties but 
abutting owners. No one questio the ht « ich 
| palities to make a charge for such | eha : 
the form of a percentage of g ‘ hy 
| In recent years Congress ses pr ’ 
the making of a char for of w 1 , 
of the grant to the city of CO 
| of the Hetch Hetchy Valley. ] (l 1 
| plying this city with water a main object of this 
| to permit this city to develop water power. Si ( 
years ago a bill was introduced in the Senate he ; 
construction of a dam across the Connecticut River in M 
chusetts. The bill as favorably reported to the S ! 
a provision authorizing the Government to mal 
horsepower developed. 
It is estimated that under the pendi: vell 
the Shields bill, at least 50 per cent of ew ( ‘ 
ment will be by private individuals, tirn or 
manufacturing purposes and not for the pu of s 
| publie utilities. As the bill now stands and out { 
| given the Government to make a charge, such private ind 
firms, or corporations could secure their grants from the ¢ 
ment practically free of charge, and hence free of \ l 
as to rates either through a State commission, the See 
War, or the Interstate Commerce Commission. In most it 
the power they would develop would be used at the point 
ee eer re vuld be no tr smission lines 
business an interstate character, thu ihject to 
While it is true that the construction of a dam for sue] 
facturing purposes might benefit the G rl t f 
slack-water navigation at points in a navigable stream ere 
navigation would otherwise be impossib! d while t 
and accessory works would e to be furnished tl 
of the grantee, nevertheless there would be no regulation ¢ ‘ 
as to service or prices of output. If, on the other nad, ( 
ernment by an amendment to this bill were authorized t 
a charge, the Government through the control 1 tl 
tion of a charge would permit, would be in a position t 
unconscionable profits. Why und er such conditions we 
be the payt of wisdom for the Government to offer red 
the charges for the water power developed on condition 
grantee, the manufacturer, or producer make correspo! 
reasonable reductions in the cost of the product to the 
It is contended in this debate that the impe 
by the Government for the water power developed 
courage investment of capital in wat ver proj i 
has been tremendous development in the mounta Ss 
recent years under revocable permit here the 
definiteness of term and where the ¢ rm ! 
for the water power developed. If capital can ( 
such conditions, it ought to invest in a proj her | 
| fixed term of at least 50 years with ‘ertainty that 1 
cost of their lands and rights of ‘ u 
other property, such <s buildings, machine 
and so forth, would be repaid to the grantee by the G 
ment or a new grantee at the end of the term. So « 
the water powers of the mountain States be 
great groups or syndicates that in quite a 
States the power already developed consit 
of the demand, and in several a majority of | 
both developed and undeveloped, | alread 
hands of a single corporation or syndicate rhe f 
that théir rates were subject to tl ecu ind 
the several State commissions, even to the control 
stanees of the issuance of stocks and bonds, did not d 
investment. 
As a rule the rates charged by a hydroelect 
consumer will be such as the traffi Vill be 
approximate the rates charged for the pro 
steam. Steam therefore will, in a large n e, fix tl 
hydroelectric power. Owing to its greats ‘ ie} 
will always be a preferential demand for elect 1 
then, it is an actual fact that hydroelecti wer « ( 
erated at considerably less cost than by the of « 
in rions where coal is not found 


that either the Government | other fuel 








































































if producing power 


a possibility 


is 





ce iderably cheaper than by the use of coal, oil, 

fuel if, under such circumstances, a charge is made 
Government, such charge will not be added to the cost 

1 consumer or be reflected in the rates, but will be deducted 
{ profits which the grantee would otherwise put in his 
it is also to be remembered that whereas our sup- 

1 of « , oil, and gas is more or less limited, our rivers will 
‘ re to run to the sea for all time to come and hence make 


ble a perpetual power, a power which therefore will con- | 


i to grow more and more valuable as time goes on, and this 
fu s another reason why this Congress should not relin- 
qj : irr vocably the rights it now possesses and the powers it 

cin exert over the last of our great natural resources— 
WV r power. If the terms and conditions of the pending legis- 
lation are considered too severe to encourage capital to invest, 


a subsequent Congress can mitigate the terms and conditions, 
but if we fail to exercise now the rights which we have under 
the Constitution we may sacrifice the interest of this and sub- 


quent generations in favor of private interests. 


The grant of a permit to construct a dam across a navigable 
‘eam gives 2 monopoly to the grantee. Under the provisions 
of the bill rights of eminent domain can be exercised in the con- 


mnation of private property. The grantee is thus permitted 





to exerci rights of sovereignty. From the very nature of 
things he is given a monopoly, and hence should be subject to 
regulation and control as is provided in the pending bill. A 
monopoly of water power may mean a monopoly of transporta- 
tion, heat, light, and power for manufacturing and public uses. 


Without regulation no such monopoly could or should be toler- 


ated. In the words of Senator Burton: 

The possibility of a ceatro] of a business of a country through the 
agency of water power is more imminent than any other form of con- 
trol eyer attempted in the history of human endeavor. 


The pending bill not merely provides for the regulation of the | 


rates for hydroelectric power charged to consumers, but also 
gives the Secretary of War control over the stock and bond 
issues of the grantee, with full access to books and records, and 
with requirements for accounting and special or regular reports. 
Under these provisions the unit of cost can be ascertained and 
profits determined. The stock watering thus curbed or entirely 
eliminated and profits on only bona fide investment made more 
certain, the charge prescribed by the Government would be more 
eusily met and the hope of success for the project increased. 

The State can tax the physical properties of a power plant 
within its boundaries, but not the franchise for its consiruction, 
which the Government alone can grant, and for the granting of 
Which the Government alone should be permitted to levy a 
charge. The franchise is in its nature a special privilege, for 
which, like other privileges, the Government can ask compensa- 
tion, For a hundred years we have been legislating for and in 
behalf of contract rights or vested interests, but the day is now 
bere when we should so legislate as to bring the people back to 
their own, 

Upon the termination of the 50-year term, section 10 of the 
pending bill provides the method by which the Government can 
recapture or take over the possession of the power plant and 
necessary appurtenances, including transmission and dis- 
tributing lines. Three alternatives are provided: First, the 
Government may itself take over the property; or, second, 
nuthorize a third party to take it over; or, third, make a new 
grant under the terms of the law then applicable to the original 
grantee, In taking over the property by the Government or a 
third party authorized by it, the original grantee is to receive 
only the actual cost of what may be termed the nonperishable 
property—that is, the lands upon which the dam is built, the 
flowage rights thereto, and rights of way for transmission 
lines—and the reasonable value of the perishable property— 
that the structures, machinery, and transmission and dis- 
tributing lines—but nothing for the value of the franchise or 
will or profits te be earned on pending contracts or any 
intangible elements. The unearned increment is not to 
be reimbursable. It is contended that these provisions as to 
recapture at the end ef the 50-year term are unfair to the 
original grantee and may discourage the investment of capital. 
{f, however, these terms are compared with those in other coun- 
tries, where water-power development has been made in recent 
years, it will be found that the terms of the pending bill are 
comparatively generous. 

lialy grants concessions for water power 
longer than 30 years on annual rental. 

In France: 

Power plants on national lands are developed under concessions for 
ods not exceeding 50 years, at the expiration of which the grantee, 
ssion be not renewed, is required to restore the premises to 
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the conditions previously existing, o eliver plant to th 
without indemnity as the nat may el imount of 
be paid is required to be fixed in the a l ‘ n n 

In Norway: 

The law authorizes the gr g of con ns for power 4d 
ment for a period of 60 year a maximum of 80 years wt 
concession expires the land, improvements and works, revert 
the Government. Various payments for privilege are requ 
among tl the establishment of a poor fund under public 

| the surrender of a certain pereentage of produced power to the 

| munity, to the central Government, and in certain specified 
velopments there may be assessed a yearly tax of 1.25 crowns fo 
horsepower over 

In the Dominion of Canada: 

The law authorizes the issuance of licenses for 21 years, re 
for three further terms of like extent at a fixed fee payable an: 
and providing that upon the termination of a license the work 
be taken over by the Government upon payment of the value of 








actual and tangible works, and of any lands held in fee in cont 
therewith. 
In the Province 


at 
Vial 


irio, where the term of the lea 
exceeding 20 y with the right renewal for two fur 
and successive terms of 10 years each upon rentals stated in % 
lease, and upon such other terms and conditions as the min 
may prescribe, the privileges upon the termination of the leas 
together with all dams and oth structures or works made or e1 
by the lessee connection therewith, revert to and become the }j 
erty of the Crown, subject, however, to the right of the lessee to 1 
move machinery, failure in which removal shall become the prope 
of the Crown, aiso subject to the payment of compensation t 
lessee of such sums as the minister may deem proper for buildings or 
structures of a permanent character and necessary or useful for 
utilization of the water privilege. 


development or 

When it is considered that in the construction of some 
these dams upon the larger navigable rivers years will be 
quired for the completion of the dams,.and in many instances 
10 years or even longer may be required before a market can be 
found for the full horsepower development of a given project, 
T do not believe that a term of 50 years is too long. A less 
period would discourage investment and prevent, or at least 
hinder, financial success. 

There is another feature of the bill to which I wish to call 
attention, and that is to the closing two lines of section 3, 
where, as between two or more contesting applicants equally 
well qualified to undertake the work of constructing a dam 
and developing the region as to water power and navigation, 
“preference shall be given to the one who has first complied 
with the laws of the State or States in which the dam is to be 
constructed.” 

I shall offer an amendment basing the preference, as follows: 

Which offers in good faith to the United States the most favorable 
terms .for taking over the property at the end of the franchise and the 
lowest rates for public service under the franchise under the pro 
visions of this act. 

When we come to the consideration of the bill under the five- 
minute rule I shall seek to give my reasons therefor. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I have consumed more time than I had expected. I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sm1rH]. 
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The Agricultural Department and Practical Farming. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


CF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this elaborate and ex- 
tensive Department of Agriculture provided by the Government 
and maintained at great cost to the people is in vain unless the 
same is brought within the reach of farmers and made to serve 
them. 

The farmers of the country, either separately as individual! 
or as organized associations, must be informed of what info! 
mation, assistance, and cooperation is available to them f 
this deaprtment. 

They must know where to make application for such info 
mation, assistance, and cooper’ cion. 

They must have their applications for such information a: 
assistance promptly, fully, and plainly complied with. 

They must be able to receive special instruction on particul: 
subjects of farming and as to impreved methods of agricultur: 

They must have demonstration of such methods made on 
farms in their own communities and in actual farm operation 
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- aos rE 75" . ! 
and with implements and facilities available to farmers in such 
ommunities. ins ee led to depend upon re 
i , ‘ ‘ wirlil rr “yltur 1 et. 
poerts f demonstri ns at special qui a agricuitur I til 
ns. and which can n be followed in actual tarm operations 
lo + these requirements there must be in the Department 
Lt al ce ‘ i . : . - : : 
of Agri ture a spec bureau of farm information, to which 





every farmer in the country may apply for and receive special 
instruction in any of the various branches of farming in which 
he mav be interested and may also secure demonstrations in 

«tion therewith and conducted in actual farm operations 

1 on farms in their own communities 

ro this end I will introduce a bill to create a bureau of farm 

ormation in the Department of Agriculture and, among othet 
functions to be performed, providing duties as follows: 

To receive and take up for compliance all applications for 
information from farmers and to furnish from the proper bu 
reau. division, or office of the Dx partment of Agriculture special 

stuction in inyproved methods of agriculture; 

ro assemble and collate all information published or other- 

se available from the various bureaus, divisions, and offices 

department relating to such inquiries and of practical 
alue in farming, and to transmit th me with such special 
instruction ; 

To furnish, from time to time, such supplemental informa 
tion to farmers to whom special instruction has been given as 

avy be necessary to enable such | 
carried out ; 

To arrange for demonstrations of improved methods of agri 
eulture under actual farming conditions and ith facilities 
generally available up farms in the respective localities where 
onducted ; 

To condact all correspondence relative to the above-mentioned 
functions and duties; to have charge of all papers, books, and 

















vritings in connection therewith; and to keep a record of all 
uch applications, the proceedings had in connection with such 
instruction, and the results obtained; and 
To devise means of coordinating, as far as possible. all work 
done by or under the supervision of the Department of Agri 
culture, with a view of making the results of ch work most 
available for the information and instruction of farmers, and of 
farm associations. 
Publie Buildings. 
; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tHe House or Rreresenr arrives. 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to 
again consume the time of the House with relation to the public 
buildings bill recently reported by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, but I am quite sure that it is my duty 
to take a very few minutes in which to refute a glaring false- 
hood which is being industriously circulated over the country. 
A firm of brokers located at 115 Broadway, New York, and 
known as H. P. Taylor & Co., have issued a bulletin which they 


call Circular No. 296, and in this document they attack the river |} 


and harbor bill, the good-roads bill, the public-buildings bill, 
and the Congress itself. 

Life is entirely too short for me to undertake to follow these 
creatures through all their misrepresentation of and slanderous 
statements with reference to these different bills and the com- 
mittees which reported them. The bulletin as a whole is simply 
saturated through and through with slander, falsehood, malice, 
and venom. While this bulletin is so palpably false upon its 
face, yet, as some good citizen into whose hands it may come 
might be misled, I shall briefly call attention to the statements 
made therein with relation to the public-buildings bill. Taylor 
& Co. say they quote from the New York Times when they 
print the names of 15 towns which they claim are included 
in the bill for the respective amounts stated. I do not know 
Mr. Speaker, whether they quote from the New York Times 
or not; but if the New York Times has ever made the state- 
ment that these 15 towns were included in the bill, then the 
New York Times and H. P. Taylor & Co. belong to different 
classes of falsifiers. The New York Times would be an origi- 
nating perverter of the truth, and H. P. Taylor & Co. would be 
a circulating medium of falsehood. I want to submit the main 





portion of this circular referring to the public-building 











especially the names of the 15 towns, so that any 
determine for himself from the record what the tr 
matter is This portion of the circular is as follows: 
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10 vears ago. The then Secretary of the Treasury went to 
Pittsburgh in person and selected it, and paid $940,000 for it. 
It was a site entirely unsuited for the purpose, and the repre- 
sentative citizens of Pittshurgh strongly protested against erect- 


ing the Government’s building on it, and Congress has been try- 
ing ever since to sell it. Although for the past 10 years Pitts- 
burgh has grown wonderfully, and although real estate in 


Pittsburgh has steadily advanced in value, this Government 
lot can not be sold to-day, according to the information of the 
committee, for ever $200,000—a clear loss of $740,000 and inter- 


est for 10 years. Neither Congress nor its committee bought 
that lot. Where, then, does the blame lie for this transaction? 
Why can not H. P. Taylor & Co., and other such slanderers, if 
they really want to save the country, cease downright and in- 


excusable lying for a season and pick up a few of these real 
extravagances and issue a few circulars about them? Will they, 
or do they just naturally prefer falsehood to truth? 





The Fall Territorial Form of Government for Alaska. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
1a TY “I? Ti ‘ 
HON, AMES WICKERSHAM, 
OF ALASKA, 
In rue Hovuse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous- 
consent leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the 


Record on the subject of “The full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment for Alaska,” I desire to call special attention to the 
necessity for the enactment of laws so extending the old 
organic acts of the Territory as to meet present-day necessities. 

The people of Alaska are Americans and proud of their citi- 
zenuship; as a class they are law-abiding and liberty loving. 
They were nurtured in free American homes and educated in the 
common schools. They are naturally democratic in their ideas 
and devoted to the principles of a republican form of govern- 
ment. When called to assist in constructing government on the 
frontier they know of but one American plan to follow—that 
plan which our forefathers embodied in the Constitution and 
which has been adopted in every American Territory or State 
organized under the flag of the Union. 

But, alas, there was opposition to adopting that plan in the 
development of Alaskan government. Not only was there oppo- 
sition but its strongest antagonists were those who were re- 
sponsible for maintaining government in the northern Territory. 
The opposition to the creation of an elective legislative body for 
Alaska, such as all other American Territories had, came from 
President Taft and his administration. The opposition to the 
creation of a full Territorial form of government for Alaska 
now comes from President Wilson and his administration. The 
invisible forces which organized the opposition to a more per- 
fect government for the people of Alaska under both adminis- 
trations are those powerful interests which desire to seize, own, 
and exploit the great undeveloped resources of Alaska, free 
from governmental control. 

The Taft administration sought to impose the Beveridge bill 
on us, for the creation of an appointive legislative commission 
composed in part of officers of the United States Army, under 
the control of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in the War Depart- 
ment, with autocratic powers of government over our people 
and unlimited authority to dispose of and to manage the unde- 
veloped resources of the Territory. The Wilson administration 
now seeks to withdraw from our people what few legislative 
powers we captured from the Taft administration, after a long 
and bitter struggle, and to transfer their exercise to irrespon- 
sible appointees and bureau chiefs in Washington, by authoriz- 
ing them to enact rules and regulations, having the force of 
law, for our government, without our knowledge or consent. 


1. UNDER THE TAFT ADMINISTRATION, 


For 45 years under the Government of the United States 
Alaska was without a law-making body. During that period, 
though Congress had the power, it did little to encourage the 
improvement of government there. When the Sixty-first Con- 
gress convened in special session on March 15, 1909, no provi- 
sion had yet been made for the creation of a Territorial legis- 
lature for Alaska, and it became my duty to offer a bill to create 
such an assembly. On June 7, 1909, I introduced the bill H. R. 
10418, “to create a legislative assembly in the Territory of 
Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other pur- 


poses.” The bill was carefully copied from the standard type 
used by Congress in creating all other Territories, and had 
nothing new or dangerous in it. But there was instant opp 

sition. It came from those big interests which had already pre- 
empted large holdings in Alaskan transportation, coal, copper 
fisheries, and other valuable undeveloped resources, and who 
wished to exploit the Territory without hindrance. So active 
and efficient was this opposition that it persuaded Presiden: 
Taft to denounce the plan adopted in all other American Ter- 
ritories, proposed by my bill, and this he did in vigorous lan- 
guage in his messages to Congress of December 7, 1909, Decem- 
ber 6, 1910, and February 2, 1912. As an offset to the plan « 

an elective Territorial legislature coming from the body of the 
people, there was prepared, under Mr. Taft’s direction, in «: 

cordance with the views stated in his previous message, a bil! 
providing for the appointment by the President of a legislative 

commission of nine members, including the governor, one 6 

more of whom might be officers in the United States Army, thc 
commission to report to and be under the control of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs in the War Department and to have auto- 
cratic legislative and administrative power in Alaska. 

This bill was introduced in Congress by Senator Beveridge, 
and it is generally known as the Beveridge bill. The issue was 
squarely made by President Taft in this bill and in his mes- 
sages. On the one side the Delegate from Alaska contended for 
the enactment of a law creating the elective legislature, wit) 
the powers always theretofore given to Territorial legislatures ; 
on the other the President and his administration, aided by the 
big-interest lobby, which knew what it wanted, urged the accept 
ance of the Beveridge bill, which placed all power in the hands 
of a small body of the appointees of the President. 

The struggle between these two contending forces was long 
continued and unpleasant. However, in time the Beveridge bil! 
failed in the Senate, and in the Sixty-second Congress the elec- 
tive-legislature bill was favorably reported, passed, and on Au- 
gust 24, 1912, signed by President Taft. The big interests en- 
gaged in exploiting Alaska finally contented themselves with pro- 
curing the insertion of amendments in the bill limiting the power 
of the Alaska Legislature over the fisheries, schools, roads, and 
other important matters of local concern which had always 
theretofore been controlled by a Territorial legislature. wane 
limitations, being those most generally complained of by thi 
people of Alaska, are found in section 8 of the act of August 2- " 
1912, creating the legislative assembly in Alaska and giving it 
legislative power, and are as follows: 


That the authority herein granted to the legislature to alter, amend, 
modify, and repeal laws in force in Alaska shali not extend to * * * 
(1) the game; fish * and laws relating to fur-bearing ani 
mals * (2) or to the laws of the United States providing for 
taxes on baila and trade, or to the act entitled ‘“‘An act to provid: 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, the establishment anid 
maintenance of schools, and the care and support of insane persons in 
the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved January 27, 
1905, and the several acts amendatory thereof. 


The first group of limitations withdrawing from the control of 
the legislature the game, fish, and fur-bearing animals of Alask 
was put into the bill by amendments on the floor of Congress, 
over my protest, while the second group, withdrawing power 
from the legislature over taxes on business and trade, the roads, 
schools, and insane, was put in through the influence of the 
Alaska Board of Road Commissioners to prevent the legislatur: 
from reducing the amount of money in the Alaska fund or from 
controlling or limiting the board’s activities in Alaska. Th: 
Delegate from Alaska protested against these limitations upon 
the legislative powers in Alaska, but was defeated on the floo: 
of Congress in both matters. These limitations, and others i: 
the bill as it was passed, were not in the bill as introduced. 

2. UNDER THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION, 

Every one in Alaska hoped that when the Wilson administi 
tion was seated a wider range of government would be conferre:! 
on the Territory by the proper extension of our legislative pow- 
ers, until we would be given “full Territorial form of goveri- 
ment.” Of course, the trouble over the passage of the legislative 
bill under the Taft administration is water over the wheel, b 
it seems to be equally as difficult to get legislation from the 
Wilson administration to remedy the defects which time has 
disclosed to exist in our organic law, whether by the growth 0: 
new demands in the Territory or occasioned by the amendments 
forced in it on its passage, as it was to get the original enact 
ment. 

The deficiencies in the organic act creating the legislature 
have been purposely exaggerated by those politicians and new 
papers in Alaska who prefer to contend for political advantay: 
rather than to assist in securing better government for tl 
people. Their constant effort is to find a way how not to do it 
and then cry out that the law is faulty. But there are wel 


known defects and limitations in all organie acts for Territu- 
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ries, always and always will be, and that fact is well 

recognized by people of Alaska. In the Democratic Terri 

torial platform for 1912, among its resolutions that party de- 
} 


clared “ that the De mocratiec Party regards and has always ri 
carded Territorial government as but 
and a preparatory step to complete statehood 

And vet until we can secure statehood for Alaska every good 
citizen of the Territory must seek for the best laws | . 
with which to maintain and op its government 
sources. While I have not always been patient with 1 
ponents in Alaska in seeking to tear down what I hav . 
boriously attempted to build up, I have not failed to e sug 
Even I 


a temporary makeshift 


devel 





cestions for the betterment of our organic laws. 

the benefit of the doubt to the people of the Territory and sought 

to secure a wider range of power for our legislature vel 

though, in my judgment, it already exists in statut 

are not heeded. 

THE FULL TERRITORIAL FORM OF GOVERNMI 
On January 4 last L intr« “i H. R. GSS8S7 in H 

caused it te be referred to os » Committee on 

The bill is as follows: 

4 bill (H. R. 6887) to establish the full Territorial f f 
in Alaska, to amend the act of Congr: Ss approved At 24, 1912 
entitled “An act to c! legislativ l I 
Alaska, to confer Iegi pow hereon, i I 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is nd esta 

lished the full Territorial f of governmes nd tt gi 





lature of said Territory is he 
exercise the full powers of 
and exercised by the T 
United States. 

Sec. 2. That the zo 
during his term of 
militia thereof. He n 
and forfeitures for offenses ainst the laws of the Territory a 
respites for offenses against the laws of the United States till the deci 
sion of the President can be made known thereon. He shall commi 
all officers who are appointed under the laws of such Territory and shal! 
take care thai the laws thereof be faithfully executed. 

Sec. 3 That the Legislature of Alaska is hereby 
authorized to provide for county form of government in the Te rritory ; 
and so much of section 9 of the act of August 24, 1912, entitied “An 
act to create a legislative assembly in the Territory of Al: oie. to confer 
legislative power thereon, and for other purposes,” as provides that no 
acts or laws passed by the Legislature of Alaska providing for a county 


’y authorized : 
‘Territorial legis] 
rritori: 


ati yn heretofore give 
il legislatures of other Territories 








rnor of Alaska shall reside in the Territory 
ce, and he shall be commander in chief of the 








ssion 


empowerte d and 


form of government therein shall have any force or effect until! it shall | 


be submitted to and approved by the affirmative action of Congress is 
hereby repealed. 

Ssc. 4. That all Territorial, township, district, and county officers, 
including justices of the peace and officers of the militia, shall be ap- 
pointed or elected in such manner as may be provided by law enacted 
by the legislature of the Territory ; and ail other Territorial officers not 
herein otherwise provided for the governor shall nominate and, by and 
with the advice and consent of the legislative senate, shall appeint, 
and the officers so appointed shall hold their offices for the period fixed 
by law unless sooner removed agreeably to the laws of the Territory. 
And whenever a vacancy happens from resignation or death during 
the recess of the legislative senate in any office which is to be filled by 
appointment of the governor, by and with the advice and conse nt of the 
Territorial senate, the governor shall fill such vacancy by granting a 
commission which shall expire at the end of the next sesalon of the 
legislative senate. 

Sec. 5. That the Legislature of Alaska is hereby empowered and au- 
thorized to create a supreme court in said Territory, which shall have 

ellate jurisdiction in all Territorial causes arising therein, to pro- 
de for the appointment or election of the judges and other necessary 
officials thereof, and to fix and pay their compensations. 

Sec. 6. That the Legislature of Alaska is hereby empowered and 
authorized tv provide by law for the appointment or election of a 
Territorial attorney general and county or district Territorial attor- 
neys, to provide their duties and powers, and to fix and pay their com- 
pensation. 

Sec. 7. That section 3 of the act of Congress approved August 24, 
1912, entitled “An act to create a legislative assembly in the Territory 
of Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other purposes, 
and constituting section 410 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska, 1913, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the Constitution of the United States, and all the 
laws thereof which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within the said Territory as elsewhere in the United 
States; that all the laws of the United States heretofore passed estab- 
lishing the executive and judicial departments in Alaska shall continue 
in full force and effect until amended or repealed by act of Congress; 
that except as herein provided all laws now in force in Alaska shall 
continue in full force and effect until altered, amended, or repealed by 
Congress or by the legislature: Provided, That the authority herein 
aes to the legislature to alter, amend, modify, and repeal laws in 
orce in Alaska shall not extend to the customs, internal-revenue, postal, 
or other general laws of the United States or to the fur-seal laws of 
the United States applicable to Alaska. And the legislature shall pass 
no law depriving the judges and officers of the district court of Alaska 
of any authority, jurisdiction, or function exercised by like judges or 
Officers of district courts of the United States.” 

And the provisions of said section 3 not included in the foregoing 
amended section be, and they are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 8. That section 9 of the act of Congress approved August 24, 
1912, entitled “An act to create a legis lative assembly in the Territory 
of Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other purposes,’ 
and constituting section 416 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska, 1913, be 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 9. The legislative power of the Territory shall extend to all 
rightful subjects of legislation not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, but no law shall be passed interfering 


, 


with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon 
other property 


the property of the United States; nor shall 


the lands or 
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at Juneau as pointing to the amendments to the organic act | 


Necessary give Alaska “the full 
ernment.” 
just that addition to our powers of government which Presi- 
dent Wilson and his official representatives declared we ought 
to have. 


sil 


to Territorial 


ice the people of Alaska and the Delegate wished to secure 


those additions, it seemed it would be an easy and pleasant task, 
with the assistance of the Wilson administration, to pass the 
bill. But again, alas, for there is still opposition to adding to 
the powers of the people of Alaska so as to give them “ the full 
‘Territorial form of Government,” even though the President 
of the United States had personally pledged it in his message 
to Congress. 
5. AN ADVERSE REPORT. 

It is the invariable practice in Congress when a bill is intro- 
duced having some relation to matters within the jurisdiction 
of a department for the chairman of the committee to refer it 
to the Secretary with a request that it be carefully examined, 
and the committee be advised as to the desirability of its enact- 
ment. That course was taken with House bill 6887, and on 
January 6, two days after it was introduced, Chairman Hovwvs- 
ton, of the Committee on the Territories, transmitted copies 
thereof to the Attorney General and to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for examination and report with recommendations. The 
Attorney General declined to report on or recommend the bill, 
but the Secretary of Commerce did not fail to come forward 
promptly with an adverse report. The following official com- 
munication was received by Chairman HOovusTON : 

WASHINGTON, January 18, 1916. 
lion. W. C. Houston, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Territorics, 

House of Represcntatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of January 6, directed to the 
Secretary, inclosing House bill G887, and stating that you would be 
pleased to have his recommendation in regard thereto, was, under 
his instructions, referred by me to the Bureau of Fisheries. I am 
this morning in receipt of a report from the bureau upon the bill in 
question, setting forth its objection thereto, which I herewith trans- 
mit to you. 

If there is any further information in regard to the bill that you care 
to have, we will be glad to furnish it to you if we can do so. I will 
also be glad to have a representative of the bureau at your committee 
hearings on the bill, if you so desire. 

Very truly, yours, 
A. L. TiuurMan, Solicitor. 


The letter from the Bureau of Fisheries, which was the only 
answer made by Secretary Redfield to the request for a recom- 
mendation on the bill for “the full Territorial form of govern- 
ment” in Alaska, was written ‘by the commissioner of that 
bureau. It opposes the bill, and not only denounces it but the 
people of Alaska as well. So far as it is pertinent the letter is 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
Washington, January 12, 1916, 
Mr. A. L. THURMAN, 
Sclicitor Department of Commerce. 


Dein Mr. TravemMan: In compliance with the request made in your 
communication of the 7th instant, transmitting a copy of H. R. 6887, 
providing for a Territorial form of government for Alaska, embraced in 
the following, will be found the views of the bureau as to why it will 
be unwise to allow the control of the fisheries to pass from the Federal 
Government to the Territorial government of Alaska. 

7 * 7 e 2 » 

The taking over of the control of the fisheries of Alaska by the Terri- 
tory would undoubtedly mean the appointment of local men to enforce 
the law and administer all of the duties pertaining to the industry. It 
has been thought by some that the appointment of men who are more 
or less identified and linked with local interests is not as conducive to 
an impartial handling of the situation as is the case when men are 
brought in from the outside. 

The time will undoubtedly come when Alaska may be able to ad- 
minister properly at least certain phases of her fisheries problems, but 
from present indications that day is quite far distant. Alaska has an ex- 
tent of approximately 540,000 square miles and a population of about 
35,000 whites. This as about 1 person to every 15 square miles. The 
Territory still partakes of many of the characteristics of the frontier, 
for although there are citizens of great ability and high integrity it 
may be said that they are so in the minority that a responsible citizenry 
scarcely exists and that they have no effective voice in the management 
of civic affairs. The people come and go in their search for fortune in 
Alaska, and this itinerant characteristic, which will probably continue 
for a long time, is not calculated to develop rapidly or increase, except 


slowly, the comparatively small number of citizens which make the 
backbone of the Commonwealth. Such a situation as this affords great 
opportunity for professional agitators and other disturbing elements to 
create strife and friction between the various diverse local interests. 


The latter feature is unusually important in Alaska for the reason of 


the vast extent of the coast line 
* * > * > * 
Until such conditions improye it is scarcely to be thought that the 
fisheries of the Tertrtory will receive better attention or will be im- 
proved in any way by transferring their control from the Federal Goy- 
ernment to the Territorial government. 
* x ue 7 * e . 
Steps are now under way to transfer jurisdiction over the terrestrial 
fur-benring animals of Alaska from the Department of Commerce to 
the Department of Agriculture, It seems not inappropriate, how- 


form of gov- | 
H. R. GSS7T was introduced by me to give Alaska | 
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ever, for the bureau to herein state that any move tending to place the 
control over fur-bearing animals in the legislative body of Alaska will be 
productive of anything but beneficial results. Such a move would be 
unwise and unprogressive. * * The problem is national and 
international rather than local or Territorial. This is demonstrated 
clearly and emphatically in the fact that no State has ever been able 


| to handle the conservation of its fur-bearing animals in a satisfactory 


manner, because it has been almost impossible to approach the problem 
except from a purely local standpoint and under a policy more or less 


| yacillating and infiuenced by local political exigencies. 


Very truly, yours, 
Il, M. SmMiru, Commissioner. 
_ This unfavorable report, which was personally approved by 
Secretary Redfield, and specially published in the fishery hear- 
ings by Acting Secretary Thurman, is the only report which 
could be dragged out of the Wilson administration in relation to 


| H. R. 6887, “a bill to establish the full Territorial form of gov- 


| 





i 


ernment in Alaska.” Its insulting and untruthful references 
to the people of Alaska, where citizens of great ability and 
high integrity are declared to be “so in the minority that a 
responsible citizenry scarcely exists and that they have no 
effective voice in the management of civic affairs,” is the an- 
swer of the Wilson administration to our prayer that “ the 
people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form of 
government,” which was promised us by President Wilson per- 
sonally in his message to Congress of December 2, 1913. 
6. SECRETARY REDFIELD OPPOSES FULL TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Nor is that humiliating rebuff the only unfriendly action by 
the Wilson administration in opposition to giving Alaska “ the 
full Territorial form of government.” In 1914, Dr. BE. Lester 
Jones, Deputy Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, held up the bills pending in Congress intended to give 
the Territory jurisdiction over its fisheries while he took a jaunt 
along the Alaskan coast to gain some A B C information about 
salmon. His report to President Wilson is full of beautiful 
pictures, and his first recommendation is as follows: 


The following recommendations are submitted : 

“1. That full control of thé fisheries and fur-bearing animals be 
vested in the Department of Commerce. There should be no division 
of this authority with other Federal departments or with the Terri- 
torial Government.” 


Secretary Redfield, in his annual report of 1915, addressed 
to President Wilson, approved Dr. Jones’s report and recom- 
mendations, and declares— 


the report is a valuable contribution to the study of Alaskan condi- 
tions. * * * The recommendations made in the report of Dr. Jones 
have been given careful consideration. Many of them were included 
in the fisheries bill (H. R. 21607, 63d Cong.) introduced with the 
department’s approval at the last session. This bill will be intro- 
duced in the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

* + * * * * » 

On April 29, 1915, the Legislature of Alaska passed an act imposing 
additional license fees on certain kinds of business, including fisheries. 
salteries, fish traps, and gill nets. It at once became apparent that if 
the Legislature of Alaska exercises this power the result is double 
taxatioh on persons engaged in such kinds of business, and further a 
dual control would exist between the Department of Commerce and 
the Legislature of Alaska over at least a branch of such kind of busi- 
ness. The latter condition is the one that primarily concerns the 
Department of Commerce. The control of the fisheries of Alaska is 
7 law placed in that department, which is responsible not only for 
their preservation but also for their growth and development. Clearly 
if the Territory of Alaska has a joint right of control over the whole 
or any portion of such fisheries the plans of the Department of Com- 
merce for the growth and development may meet with serious inter- 
ference, and the result may be most harmful to the industry. If, for 
example, the Legislature of Alaska may impose license fees and taxes 
to an extent that might seriously impair the industry by making it 
unprofitable, the Department of Commerce, charged with the responsi 
bility of caring for this industry, would be practically helpless. 

Not even the possibility of such a situation, much less the situation 
itself, should be allowed to exist. As long as Congress sees fit to 
continue the control of the Alaska fisheries in the -Department of 
Commerce, that control should be exclusive. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that Congress should either repeal the proviso contained in 
section 3 of the act of August 24, 1912. which authorizes the Legis- 
lature of Alaska to impose other and additional taxes or licenses, or 
so amend it as to exclude fisheries and kindred occupations in Alaska 
from its operation. This would leave the law as it stood before the 
passage of the act of August 24, 1912, and all license fees and taxes 
for the carrying on of fisheries and kindred occupations in Alaska 
would then be fixed by Congress. 


-. Beginning with the advent of the Wilson administration and 
the Sixty-third Congress, Secretary Redfield, in collaboration with 
the Fish Trust lobby in Washington, caused several fishery bills 
to be prepared and introduced in Congress by Congressmen 
Froop, CarLin, and ALEXANDER to carry out the policy of the 
administration to take from the Legislature of Alaska its modi- 
cum of power over the Alaska fisheries. The last one, H. R. 
9528, was introduced January 20, 1916, by Mr. ALEXANDER, of 
Missouri, and referred to his Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


7. ATTEMPT TO REPEAL ‘‘ FULL TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT.” 

In line with the policy adopted by the Secretary of Commerce, 
this bill sought to repeal the fishery clause in the organic act of 
August 24, 1912, and take from the legislature its power over 
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the Alaska fisheries. Section 21 of the Alexander bill, prepared | the Wilson administratio1 f which ] 
and introduced at the request of Secretary Redfield, under the | resentatives, is responsible for ; 
general policy of the Wilson administration, is as follows: } On the other hand, you may examine the Alex: 

Sec. 21. Territorial legislation prohibited: That from and after the | 2 microscope and you will not find in it a word w 1 in 
passage of this act the Territory of Alaska shall not pass any legisla way hurts the Booth Fisheries Co,., under lic ‘ it 
tion that has the effect of repealing, altering, or amending this act, nor | yryjiag States dist ' eet cake Notas s 7 
shall said Territory impose any license fees or taxes upon the business ar ay eta eta ee — ; : y _ 
hereinbefore referred to, nor upon the output thereof, nor upon any United States antitrust ws ij Alaska, Libby, MeN 
property, reai or personal, used in said business in said Territory, and any | Libby, the Chicago Meat Trust. engaged mo o o A 
such existing statutes heretofore enacted by the Territory of Alaska are | go). ae ; ; \ hl ; 
hereby expressly disapproved. ] . : ; en iska © 

on. cas ° » e Seeretaryv mav be ! ( i \\ 
The effect of that prohibition is to take from Alaska so much | 4). jo ya he D ie 

" ° ° e a 1 law rT repress mo thre t \ t « ol ‘ ( 

of the present “ Territorial form of government” as relates to | po What op ae ql 
“ e . . ° ° Ww : c et mS repeating cl: ~é \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

her fisheries. It had another serious effect, evidently not appre- | apoyo ; 7 ’ re 

8 rat > ‘ ‘ orhne : Is elbow, uncer pay « ila Hic < 
ciated by the Solicitor of the Department of Commerce, who | | ate that i wentd ce eee . 
says he drew the bill; it repeals the acts of the Territorial leg- le ae i vt , he Sa; ee AL: \ 

. . . : : se an hing but He Deol ot Sk i 
islature laying the tax on fishery output, and having no saving | WAS ] ion lin ry Redfield : 

. : * rie . } as repress Sow *! * kaathneld sS off I 
clause would have instantly destroyed the right of the Territory | wes st Ae cea c 
ney a te “a . i@ assistance, and introduced in MIEVOSS ¢ 
to recover about $250,000 back taxes due from the canneries in nt dypeeengee sae Feet : \] 
en . S his it oO «r iW he people o HiSk tthe . 
Alaska to the Territory. es oo peo 
> nigel ae eee ei J. : } form of government ”; his bureau was to have ) 
On the effect of this repealing or disapproving clause in the | for jurisdicti a : tthe 1] ' 
~ ; . . « j ’ SCiIctTIoOn ¢ ‘ mower ane ne S| the reb a) 
bill Mr. Thurman, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce and | heehee: have : d : menaiols : 41 
“er : . - amshiull TAECS We 1 TOMO and owners! | ’ ‘ 
S . rs ) > 2)" es: : . , 
Solicitor, said on the hearings | fish ries. The people of Alaska be damned! 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I want to call your attention to the repeal of the ES here BL 
acts of the legislature—— & PH DRUNK rH 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, Sir. ' : | The receipt Democratic Territorial convent hie 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not to their repeal, but to their disapproval on May 24 adopted a platform in which this specifie de 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir. i ae oe . wcll 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Those acts were passed by the Legislature of the | found: 

Territory of Alaska? g | The Alaska Legislature under the ore vet ‘ 

Mr. THURMAN. I think so; yes, sir. _| legislation regarding the game or fish of tl i 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Approved by the governor of the Territory of | sentatives of the people of Alaska are best q ified ‘ ‘ 
Alaska. : protect and preserve our game and tis! nd this power sho he 

Mr. PHURMAN. I understand so; yes, sir. : tended to the legislature. This is a matte ot vital imp 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, And until disapproved by Congress they are the | every resident of Alaska. and the Der ! Pa 
law of Alaska? ; people of Alaska should have control over o1 0 . entest 

Mr. THURMAN. I understand so; yes, sir. ; and industries, and the National Governme ( t 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Provided, of course, they are within the orga? ties to scientific investigation 
power given by Congress ? s nF > ood wore ie 

Mr. THURMAN. That is correct. As the Delegate from Alaska and as a 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. In the preparation of your bill, I understand, you | heartily approve that sentiment, but the Democrati: ‘ i 
provided that Congress shall disapprove those acts? i tion in Washington does not. A Alaska’s Delegate. I { 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir, | duced HL I. GS87 nd other bills fr ‘ ; vd 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Without any saving clause; is that correct j GuCcet Re, SSF SAME VEE DUTES SAE SSeS BO . ” 

Mr. THURMAN. I think so. The bill speaks for itself. that power for the people of Alask: | to save the fisheries 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Why did you not put in a saving clause, saving | Alaska from monopoly through the pres ineflicient congre 
the tuxes that are now due from these people ’ er al is ie < walle. mani 7 Den a 

Mr. ‘THURMAN. I think—possibly I did not think about it one way or | SlONar laws, } it in each and every thst ce ‘ emocral 
the other, Mr. WICKERSHAM. ‘That phase of it had not occurred to me; | ministration in Washington has opposed the piss: of the 
we thought this law simply should be disapproved. , . | Dr. Jones denounced it in his report of 1914: S« | 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Do you know how much is due from the fisheries | field de ed it in his annual 1 ri to P Wil 
to (he Territory under the laws that now exist? cig denounced it in fis annual report to eee 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not. October 30, 1915; Dr. Smith, Commissioner « I erie 

o more ae a ee pointed by President Wilson, denounced it on J 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Have not these gentlemen informed you anything | 14 his unfavorable report en TH. BR. 6SSy an 
about it? full Territorial form of government in Alas 

oe eae. No, sir; I do not think they ever said a word to me On February 25, 1915, the Delegate fron Alaska 
about it. eee aan et ite “ eee Se 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You do not know, then, what it amounts to? letter to President Wilse calling his attention to 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir; I do not. , {tion and begging him to assist in se ¢ jegisl 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Then tell the committee what. in your judgment for the people of Alaska ¢ » the fisheric but 
would be the effect of the disapproval of those acts, without any saving | ms pokes lols] Sr ae Washit * 
clause, upon the taxes that are now due. | the Fish Trust obby in shinaton 

Mr. THURMAN. I think the taxes would be wiped out }hand in hand with the Democratic administrat 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If they amounted to $250,000 or $300,000, it would | fully, to prevent Congress from ¢ the people of Al 
be a very serious matter to the Territory, would it not? ves 1 of the fis! €ihe5 sc uteane 
. Mr. THURMAN. I am not prepared to answer that, sir; I do not | Control of The fshevies o1 =e 
snow. ment. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Before you did this did you consult the governor Let the Democrats in Alaska und 
of Alaska—Gov. Strong—or the attorney general of Alaska? : a eae nee ome : ; \": wr 

_Mr. THURMAN. No, sir. I have told you, I do not know how many | their platform is not popular with e ' \ ‘ ut 
times, I wrote that bill under direction of the Secretary of Commerce. ition in Washington or the Alasl lis | t It 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Without paying any attention to the governor of approved by the Wilson administration Secretary Ledt 
Alaska, the attorney general, or anyone else? .o- : a PF : s : 

Mr. THURMAN. That is true; yes, sir. | his department have drawn and cnused to be i 

Mr. DoWELL. Or as to what effect it would have? | bills, viz, TT. R. 155 and 21607, Sixty-third Congress, an | 

Mr. THURMAN. That is true. It was written not with the idea of the | 999 759 g5e7. and 9528. Sixty-fourth Co ‘ to prevent 
taxes at all; it was written to do away with this double control which | ~>~’ 1, ree Sa ceed . 
the department felt should not be there and which it felt it was its} What the Alaska Democratic platform cetisat = 
duty to call to the attention of Congress. from the Territorial legislature t ttle p ( 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You realized the Government of the United | possesses under the organie act over © fishe The Dy 
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States was not going to lose anything by the payment of this tax, | ae > laske hi introduced oTe bil 
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Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir. | for the Territory just what that Democratic platfor cle 

Mr. WICKERSHAM,. You knew nobody was going to lose anything ex- } and his effort is successfully opposed by Secretary Red fis 
cept these gentlemen my friend Britton over here represents; is that | . 1 ; ceed 
right? the whole power of the Wilson administration, and le 


Mr. THurMAN. That is true, if that is the result of the tax. 

Mr. WIcCKErRsSHAM. You do not know whether they paid any double 
taxes or not? 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not know, sir, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Why didn't you find out? 

Mr. THURMAN. Because, Mr. WiIcKEeRSIIAM, I was not interested in 
that phase of it; I was not representing the packers, and I had no 
interest in it in any way, shape, or form. This was done, as I keep 
telling you, growing out of the report of the Secretary of Commerce, 
discovering a condition which he thought ought not to exist. 


These admissions of the chief law officer of the Department 
of Commerce specially representing Secretary Redfield clearly 
demonstrate the indifference, even the ignorance, with which 
the Secretary treats the gravest Alaskan problems, and how lit- 
tle regard he has for Territorial officials there, notwithstanding 
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bills were defeated before Democratie committees 
In my struggle to secure the passage of my bill, Tf. R. Gs 


“to establish a full Territorial form of Government in A 
and to defeat Secretary Redfield’s effort to repeal hat ‘I 
ritorial power we now have, I have had the active symp 
and support of the chamber of commerce, the mayo nel 
pioneers of Alaska at Nome, of the chambers of cot 
Fairbanks, of Seward, and of Petersburg, but not o1 
from the Democratic organization or administration newspay 
at Juneau. These have offered every assistance to Secret 
Redfield’s efforts—two exceptions must be noted. G: Sti 
and Territorial Senator Aldrich, being in Washingtor ‘ 
fore the committees with meat my requestand did : 
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to prevent the proposed repeal of “full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment” by the Redfield-Alexander bills. 

Let me offer this word of warning and advice to Alaskans, 
born of my experience with the “full Territorial” bill this 
winter: “ Full Territorial form of government” for Alaska will 
never be accomplished as long as the bureau and Alaska Fish 
Trust can prevent it. The power thus sought for by the people 
of Alaska will be obtained through Statehood more certainly 
than in any other way. 

9. DEMOCRATIC BUREAUCRACY IN ALASKA. 


Another particular enemy to Territorial government in Alaska 
these days is bureaucracy. The fundamental laws for the gov- 
ernment of Alaska and the control of administrative activities 
in national work there are necessarily enacted by Congress. 
These laws are liable to change at any moment by an amend- 
ment in any bill before almost any committee of Congress, with- 
out notice to or the consent of the citizens of Alaska. It is an 
eusy pay streak for bureaucratic extension and is never over- 
looked. 

Every bureau in Washington with any duty to perform in 
Alaskan affairs, or whose chief thinks it ought to have juris- 
diction there—and they all do—gives some time and thought to 
lobbying for an extension of its power to the utmost limit. The 
start is usually made through securing an appropriation in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, with some vague phrase of 
authority, which enables the bureau to get a finger hold. About 
the second time the appropriation is asked for the phrase is 
made more specific, and the bureau has arrived. Its chief now 
begins to talk loudly about conservation and the protection of 
Alaska’s resources from destruction, and his appropriations are 
demanded as a vested right. He begins to denounce the Terri- 
torial government and the people of Alaska and to assume 
great virtues and the guardianship of the people’s rights. Hav- 
ing secured its place in the sun, the bureau now begins to push 
and crowd other bureaus for a share of their jurisdiction and 
appropriations and to point out the evils of “the full Terri- 
torial form of government.” 


No department head has so clearly stated the evils of this 
bureaucratic waste and misgovernment in Alaska as Secretary 
Lane. In early 1914 he prepared and gave out “ Red tape in the 
government of Alaska,” in support of his Alaska development- 
board bill, introduced in the Senate on February 2, 1914, by 


Senator CHAMBERLAIN. Here is part of his condemnation of the 
system : 


Alaska’s problems are largely peculiar to Alaska. Our present sys- 
tem of government there is heterologous. Instead of one government 
in Alaska we have a number, interlocked, overlapped, cumbersome, and 
confusing. In their zealousness for the particular parts of the public 
welfare they represent, the long-distance representatives of bureaus 
located in Washington are apt te lose sight of the fact that they 
all represent the same interest and purpose. There is a government 
of the forests, a government of the fisheries, one of the reindeer and 
natives, another of the cables and telegraphs. There is a govern- 
ment for certain public lands and forests, another for other lands and 
forests. Each of these governments ts intent upon its own particular 
business, jealous of its own success and a and all are more 
or less unrelated and independent in their operation. _ 

While this patchwork system of administrative machinery bas an- 
swered well enough while the Government’s policy has been merely 
to keep the door shut and discourage development, it will not answer 
under the new er: If the work needed in the future were to be 
purely and solely administrative, it must still be efficient and under 
responsible and readily responsive supervision. Alaska's remoteness 
alone makes anything like supervision by bureaus located in Wash- 
ington more or less perfunctory and superficial. What we now have 
in Alaska is little more than a number of independent and unrelated 
agents, acting largely upon their own initiative, each attending only 
to some special branch of police work, and no branch adequately 
organized to cope with its own problems, without even attempting to 
coordinate its work with that of the other branches. 


* o > o - . a 7 

I have pointed out in some detail the shortcomings of the tee 
system, its delays, red tape, circumlocution, divisions and overlapping 
of authority, and ineffectiveness, as well as the discour ments it 
offers to settlers whom we want to encourage. To secure effectiveness 
we must eliminate these delays, the red tape, and the confusing and 
confused machinery now in use and substitute for it machinery that 
will be direct, prompt, and certain in its operatien. 


11. WILSON ADMINISTRATION CONDONES BUREAUCRATIC INEFFICIENCY. 


After this terrific and truthful arraignment of administrative 
failure, extravagance, inefficiency, and waste in the government 
of a helpless people in a Territory, given to the world with the 
sanction of President Wilson by the strong man in his Cabinet, 
the public expected, and had a right to expect, some adequate 
and immediate effort to cure the evils from the Wilson adminis- 
tration. But no such effort was made, and the reason was not 
far to seek. The arraignment was true and terrific, but feeble 
to secure action, for it was not made to cure the evil so much 
as to enable the Department of the Interior te capture from 
other departments and bureaus their dearly loved jurisdiction 
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over Alaskan affairs, 
the Interior. 

Secretary Redfield, in his letter of May 21, 1914, strongly dis- 
approved of the plan, and so did Secretary Houston later. The 
Lane allegations against the Wilson administration of national 
affairs in Alaska yet hold good. The conditions are worse than 
when, two years ago, he pointed them out and condemned them. 
What has the Wilson administration done to make better gov- 
ernment in Alaska since that time? Nothing, except to make 
the unfavorabie report on the bill drawn and introduced by the 
Delegate from Alaska, H. R. 6887, “A bill to establish the full 
Territorial form of government in Alaska.” President Wilson 
had promised the people of the country this relief should be 
given to Alaska in his message to Congress of December 2, 1913, 
but he did not keep his promise. 


il. SECRETARY LANE FAVORS NEW ALASKA BUREAUS. 


Worse, Secretary Lane has had a relapse. On April 26, 1916, 
he addressed a letter to the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on the Territories, in which he said: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, April 26, 1916. 
My Dear Senator: I submit herewith a proposed draft of a bill 
authorizing the President to make and promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary to preserve order and to preserve the 
health of the employees and other people living along and in the vicinity 
of the Government railroad, constructed or contemplated, and within 
town sites established pursuant to the act of Congress of March 12, 
1914. The importance of the Government being able to maintain 
order and control sanitation in all towns and construction camps along 

the line of the railroad during the period of construction is apparent. 


and to centralize it in the Department of 


The remarkable success from a sanitary and health standpoint of the 
construction and operation of the Panama Canal was no doubt made 
—2 by the authority that was given the President by the act of 

une 28, 1902 (32 Stat., 481), which authorizes him te make such 
police and sanitary rules and regulations as shall be necessary to pre- 
serve order and to preserve the public health. The same reason that 
justified the granting of that authority to the President in the Panama 
Canal Zone applies with equal force in Alaska. 

. 7 7 oe o * . 

I have addressed a similar communication under even date to Hon. 
WILLIAM C. Houston, chairman of the Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives. 

Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LAN®, 
Secretary. 


The following is a copy of the proposed draft of the bill sub- 
mitted by Secretary Lane, which was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator PirrmMan and in the House by Chairman Hovsvon, 
of the Committee on the Territories: 

A bill (S. 5790) to confer additional authority upon the President of 


the United States in the construction and operation of the Alaskan 
railroad, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in connection with and during the construc- 
tion and operation of the Alaskan railroad, under the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved March 12, 1914, entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
the President is hereby authorized and empowered to make and pro- 
mulgate such police, quarantine, and sanitary rules and regulations 
as shall be necessary to preserve order and te preserve the public health 
along and in the vicinity of said railroad er railroads constructed, 
being constructed, or located by survey, and within town sites estab- 
lished, or to be established, under and pursuant to said act of March 


12, 1914. 

Sec. 2. That such rules and regulations shall become effective on a 
date to be named in proclamation ef the President promulgating same, 
and any person violating such rules or regulations, or any of them, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof in the courts of Alaska, be fined not more than $500 or be 
imprisoned not less than 10 days nor more than one year, or both 

This letter and bill thus submitted by Secretary Lane are 
interesting when one stops to consider his arraignment of the 
misgovernment in Alaska by the 20 bureaus which now muddle 
there, waste the people’s money, and retard the development of 
the Territory. 

No railroad contractor or builder, public or private, on aby 
of the transcontinental railroads in the United States or on 
any Alaska construction had ever thought it necessary to re- 
quest, nor did any of them ever have authority— 
to make and promulgate such police * * * rules and regulations 
as shall be necessary to preserve order * * * along and in the 
vicinity of said railroad or railroads constructed, being constructed, 
or located by survey, and within town sites established or to be estab- 
lished under and pursuant to said act. 

Nor was such enactment in Alaska necessary, for the judges 
and other officers of the courts there are appointed by the 
President and perform their duties well, and the Legislature 
of Alaska had already provided ample laws to control and 
govern sanitary and quarantine conditions. The truth is it is 
an effort of the Lane bureau to build up its jurisdiction at the 
expense of “the full Territorial form of government” by the 
people. It was an effort on the part of the Lane bureau to 
establish in democratic Alaska the autocratic military Panama 
Canal government, with power in its members to “make and 
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promulgate such police, quarantine, and sanitary rules and | and sas bills for Alaska are Pinchotized ideas 
reculations ” for the government of the people and towns as | drawn by Secretary Li ne's dey ( miei 
it suw fit, such laws having the force of penal statutes. The | passed by a Democratic Congress ppro val 
effect will be to establish two or three additional little pestiferous | President. Of course, it is no px of“ i 
bureaucratic governments in Alaska, such as Secretary Lane | ot government for Alaska,” but it is 1) 
condemned in his “Red tape in the government of Alaska,” | and the Territorial Democrats of A 
in duplicate of the courts, officers, and laws already sufficient | cine whether they like it or not. 
and in being. — Quit cently Secret; ! “ 
THE LEASING SYSTEM VY. FULL TERRITORIAL GOV! fEN feet in area around A tte Is excludes \ 
fic] the } 1} “ ] 
Chief Forester Pinchot, under President Roosevelt, was the “s at sed Fish Trust « dl : " 
father of the system of withdrawing the publie lands and their in reine ine ; f Inited & 
resources from disposal or sale to the people of the country the ai fae tee sadn If Alas ; 
for development, and the originator of the plan of leasing them | g, on seine leat atte “Alles Salavion ot s 
to monopoly, and Secretary Lane is his prophet. In the report | ;, 4), 1 ‘<] ceil; as re 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the President on November tek tac ; 
20, 1915, the Secretary uses the common formula to express the A 
bureaucratic lack of confidence in democracy and his assurance In the Nixty-third Congress the Delegate \ 
of the divine right of the bureau to guardianship: duced H. R. 11740. a bill to confer addition: powers | 
Then, too, there is the matter of the further development of Alaska. | lature, and there being nothing obiectional 1 ! 
That land is a long way off. It would be too hazardous a thing to a - ; ene Si pn ; occa : 
surrender these resources to local control or disposal, for those who | Fetus or to the Alaska Mish Trust, it was passed and app 
have lived in any new country know how great the temptation is to | by the President on August 29, 1914 (38 Stat., 710) This 
grant away water-front and power sites, forests, and other exceptional | was drawn by the attorney for the Territor rh to me | 
resources to those who come offering large sums for quick improvement. | the gover or for enactme nt. lt is the o1 art Seale tic req 
Secretary Lane’s reason for his loss of confidence in popular | enactment of “the full Territorial form of cover e} e\ 
government is without any basis of fact. No “new country,” | made to me. either by the people or offi f the Tet 
like Alaska, ever “ granted away water-front and power sites, | Tt js as follows: ar 
forests, and other exceptional resources’ of that type, because ‘ i ; 
none ever had the power to do so, That power when rashly i c—No. 192-638d Con; 
used, as it sometimes was, was invariably exercised by Con- | Am act CIE. R. 11740) to amend an act entitled “An a 
gress and not by the people of a “new country,” like Alaska. wt Geena nak faa ee gp esa a Aneunt 26. 108 
sut the point is that the Secretary has lost his confidence in ans i chicanieith anes - eiinidh deeiilileae i tan aaa ie itdeadiaiiie, anetiads 
the democracy of the people and believes in the system launched | act creating a fezisiative assembly in the ‘Territory of Alaska and 
by Mr. Pinchot of reserving the public lands and leasing their | ferring I d power tl on, and for oth purp ” apt 
resources to monopoly. It may be right and necessary; it may | —— 7 a Sn Oe oe construed, as to — re the cou re 
be a good system; but it is not “the full Territorial form of | forcing within theit respective jurisdictions all lay passed by t 
government for Alaska,” promised to the people of that Terri- | legislature within the power conferred upon it, the same as if such law 
tory by President Wilson. eee bate ag. treed “nak Susteheneae as Se etioes 4 
Under the Pinchot idea Secretary Lane's department prepared | thei respective offices, 1 pon nie Geceaiieaae seca 1 Ser seein 
the Ferris coal-leasing bill for Alaska which passed Congress | clerks of the district courts, and United Stat ners acti 
and was approved by President Wilson October 20, 1914, and cee one eae S eten ie ee B ctnimacminte yee Fb a =a 
which permanently withdrew from sale all coal lands in the | and ‘in the prosecuting of all crimes denounced by Territorial laws 
Territory, creates and establishes forever © great coal-land | costs shall be paid the same as is now or may hereafter be provided 
reservation, withdraws these lands and all improvements there- | 2°79) CO#8ress | prowidings 1 ee 
on from taxation by the Territory of Alaska forever, and es- | Jaw passed by the legislature the cost pale 
tablishes the United States as an absentee landlord for enor- | and such prosecutions shall be in tt n 
mous estates there, which must be forever administered by a approved, Aus 29, 1014. 
Government bureau in Washington. I did everything a Dele- | 1 E CON ONS ON 
gate could do to defeat that bureaucratic plan for preventing vo . 
the development of “the full Territorial form of government; In conclusion let it again be stated that 
in Alaska,” but the Wilson administration, trying to out- | 1. The Delegate from Alaska drew and in dH. R. ¢ 
Pinchot Pinchot, forced it on the Territory and its people. We) “A bill to establish the full Territori 0 ‘ 
must accept it and do the best we can to persuade thé bureau | Alaska.” 
to so administer it as to prevent the curse of Government ® The bill was referred to S Red 
monopoly. Those Americans who live orf those lands must do! tion and reeomimendation. and he disapproved 
so as tenants under “rules and regulations” to be established 3. It was specifically denounced in the letter of the Co 
there by the Secretary of the Interior, who will be their real | missioner of Fisheries. which denuneiation w: oneurred 
governor. It is a big corporation scheme. It holds no place in | Acting Secretary of Commerce TY Vihied do therenft 
it for the poor man and offers him no hope. It is President | Secretary Redfield 
Wilson’s way of keeping his promise to the people of Alaska| 4 ‘The pill was disapproved bp ee ‘inistrat 
that they should have “the full Territorial form of govern- and the Democratic Committee o1 L tories declines 
ment.” report it favorab! 
The Democratic Territorial convention at Juneau on May 24, 5 The Wilson administratic aes Secretary Reili 
1916, adopted the following plank in its platform: ciel Miia: Nekethehel aia dtielil- tn dhoued thn tinesinen ab the 
We demand that Pinchotism be banished from the Territory. The | qjexander and other bills with a special clause to repeal tI 
paramount issue between the Democratic Party on the one side and | * a aaa ad : “ity, ' 
Delegate Wickersham and the Republican Party on the other relates | ACt of Congress viving the Alaska Legislature p { , 
to the question whether Alaska shall be conserved and Pinchotized or | taxes on canner purposely seeking » «le 
thrown open to settlement and development. | our Territorial form of covernment 
2 On that paramount issue Secretary Lane is in opposition to 6. The repealing section in the Al der | | \ 
the declaration in the Territorial platform of his party. He is | clause, and was intended to release the tay n of the T 
and always has been a strong supporter of Mr. Pinchot and his | ritory, and throw its suits to recover cannery taxes out of 
. policy of withdrawal, reservation, and leasing. The Democrats | to the advantage of the Fish Trust, in the 
4 of Alaska could not secure a specific indorsement of the first de- $300,000 loss to the Territory. 
4 mand in the foregoing plank from Secretary Lane, for it would 7. Secretary Lane’s department dr and requestec 
be a complete reversal of his whole policy in dealing with | Prrrmawn to introduce the bill to establish the Panama © 
Alaskan problems. | form of autocratic government in Alaska, which would 
“ Pinchotized,” in the phraseology of the Democratic platform | enabled him, through the Alaska Engineering Comumiss 
makers in Alaska, means to stigmatize and condemn the with- | have arrested the union men at Anchorage and deported ¢ 
' drawal of public coal and timber lands, of lands valuable for oil from Alaska without trial; and which now authorizes him 1 
; and gas, and their leasing to monopoly for a royalty to be paid | establish an autocratic forin of bureaucratic governin 


into the Public Treasury. Democrats in Alaska condemn that | the people along the railroad in Alaska. 
system, but Secretary Lane approves it in Washington md 8. The Wilson administration has opposed the « 
makes his approval good by drawing and procuring the Demo- | fair and just laws to establish the full Territo 
cratic majority in Congress te enact his Pinchotized ideas into | government in Alaska, promised by President W 
law. The Ferris coal-leasing bill, the water-power bill, the oil | message of December 2, 1912 
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Rural Credits Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. ©. SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue Houst or RepreEsENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the subject of rural 
redits is one of much importance to the people of the United 
States in general, but more particularly to the farmer. This 
is apparent by the great interest manifested not only by the 
farmers themselves but also by the press. It is also of much 
interest to the banks of the country. It is likewise of interest 
io the loaning public and people having money to loan and to 
borrow. All the leading political parties, including the Progres- 
sive Party, declared in their platforms in favor of rural credits. 
‘The present session of Congress passed a rural-credit bill which 
has been signed by the President and is now the law of the 
land. The Republican platform of 1912 contained this plank: 

it is of great importance to the social and economic welfare of this 
country that its farmers have facilities for borrowing easily and 
cheaply the money they need to increase the productivity of their land. 
It is as important that financial machinery be provided to supply the 
‘lemand of farmers for credit as it is that the banking and currency 
systems be reformed in the interest of general business. Therefore we 
recommend and urge an authoritative investigation of agricultural 
credit societies and corporations in other countries and the passage of 


State and Federal laws for the establishment and capable supervision 


of organizations having for another purpose the loaning of funds to 
farmers, 


Mr. Speaker, I stand for the principle therein enunciated. I 
am for a workable rural-credit law—one that is practicable. I 
think that the law should be broadened. I think it should be 
inade easier for the farmer to obtain a loan under it. I think 
the law should apply to the man who is trying to own a home 
in the city as well. I think it should be more economically 
administered, and not made a harbor for a lot of expensive 
additional Federal officers. 

During the discussion of this bill, May 15, 1916, I introduced 
the following amendment. 


Mr. SmiTn of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
present an amendment and for five minutes to talk on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* Page 109, after section 15, insert: 

‘That the Government of the United States shall loan to the Fed- 
eral land banks created and established (and to all member banks of 
the present Regional Reserve System) such public money as may be 
needed to loan on real estate ——e under this act at 3 per cent 
interest, such Government loans to be secured by Government bonds or 
other acceptable bonds or the real estate mortgage bonds issued under 
this act: And provided, That such Government money shall be loaned 
to borrowers under this act at 5 per cent interest.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee for five minutes. 
Mr. Guass. I object, Mr. Chairman. 


Under this amendment the present banks and banking in- 
stitutions of the country would be free to loan the farmers 
inoney at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. Under this amend- 
ment it will be noticed that the banks were to pay the Govern- 
ment 8 per cent for the money to loan on farm security. Under 
this amendment the banks were te secure Government loans by 
Gevernment bonds or other acceptable security. None of which 
is provided for in the new law. 


LAW. 


Under this new law a new system of banking is to be created. 
A large number of new banks are to be established. The coun- 
try is to be divided into 12 regions or districts with a central 
bank called a Federal land bank in each district. Each of 
these banks is to have a capital stock of not less than $750,000, 
and every farmer who borrows money under this law must 
subscribe for stock in this bank to the amount of 5 per cent of 
his loan before he can get any money on his mortgage. This 
amount of stock he subscribes for is to be deducted from his 
mortgage loan if he does not pay it in cash. The Government 
may subscribe for the whole of the $750,000 of the capital 
stock of each one of those central banks providing it is not 
subscribed by individuals. This for all 12 Federal land banks 
makes $9,000,000 of the people’s money which is put into these 
farm-loan banks. This money is taken from the United States 
Treasury without any security, and I mention these facts briefly 
to show the foundation of this rural-credit banking system and 
some of the machinery provided. 





S¥STEM. 

It is estimated that the farm property in the United States 
is valued at $40,000,000,000 ; that the mortgages upon farm prop- 
erty is estimated at $6,000,000,000. 

I wish here to append a table showing the amount of money 
loaned by insurance companies upon real estate in the United 
States and the average rate of interest charged and paid in the 
several States: 


TaBLe P.—Farm mortgage loans of life insurance companies December 
$1, 191}. 


{Amount of mortgage loans on farm ay held December 31, 1914, by 
126 American life insurance companies, whose total mortgage loans 
amounted to 97 per cent of all mortgage loans held by American com- 
panies, with the average rate of interest received in each State, 
arranged by States in the order of amount loaned. j 







Farm loans by in- | Estimated farm val- 
surance compan- ues, United States 
ies, Dec. 31, 1914. census, 1910. 
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MACHINERY. 


I wish now to call attention to the law adopted fer procuring 
a loan under the Federal land-bank system. 

By section 3 it is provided that there be established at the 
Department of the Treasury a bureau known as the Federal 
farm-ioan bureau, under the supervision of a farm-loan board. 
This board shall consist of five members. One, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and four other members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Each of the four shall receive an annual salary of $10,000, 
and their term of office to be eight years each. 

This board shall also appoint a farm register in each land- 
bank district. It shall also appoint one or more land-bank ap- 
praisers for each district and as many land-bank examiners 
as it shall deem necessary. 

The salaries and expenses of the Federal farm-loan board 
and of the farm-loan registers and examiners shall be paid 
by the United States. The appraisers shall receive such 
compensation as the Federal farm-loan board shali fix and 
shall be paid by the Federal land banks. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall be authorized and empow- 
ered to employ such attorneys, experts, and assistant clerks, 
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a oe aw reAeen ry ~ | ior h: “A hic land and ie ahet - ow ‘ ‘ 
laborers, and other employees as it may be necessary to con-/| tion, have his la rd | ° 
duct the business of the board to be paid for out of the United I quote from tl ek ly 
States Treasury, unless otherwise provided. ment of Agriculture of July 2 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS. . 

It is previded by section 4 that the Federal Farm Loan Board : - = mber of a national | . : 
established in Washington shall divide the continent—l nited | tion by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 1 oe aa , 
States, excluding Alaska—into 12 districts known as Federal | necessary 
land-bank districts and establish in each Federal land district a | Cation, wares s t d 
Federal land bank in such city within the district as shall be} the Podoral 
designated. Each Federal land bank shall be temporarily man- | s: 
aged by five directors appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. | ae is l : 
They shall receive such compensation as the Federal Farm Loan i. : 3 
3oard shall fix. They are authorized to employ such attorneys, | ciati 
experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and other employees as they 
may deem necessary. Their compensation is to be fixed by the} yy, , 
bank, subject to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board. | ,, an Be Sn eects nee aie I 
The board of directors of every farm-land bank shall consist of | pocigde the rate charged t 
nine members, each holding office for three years. Directors of | tg gelay. No appraisers’ o1 
Federal land banks shall receive, in addition to any compensa- | ¢he porrower. I print the 
tion otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary | Goneressman Norton. of Mil ' 
expenses, in attending meetings of their respective board to be | epecsionat Recorp of Jt 9 
paid by the respective Federal land banks. The compensation} = « 0A A enenttniatibin cain tas oa 
for the directors, officers, or employees shall be subject to the} 7° appl . : ; CLOry VY ( 

: , . | mittee of the onal fi wiati a 
approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board. cieeihd ian antitank tua, Gene a ahs 
NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. real property, or 50 per « t of S1.600. \ 0). 

$y section 7 corporations to be known as national farm-loan | and he would be entitled to a} e oO 
associations may be organized by persons desiring to borrow of the improvements on | 5 
money on farm-mortgage security. |} 20 per cent of $1,000, mal | 

Such persons shall enter into articles of association. It shall | titled to make a maxil 
have a board of not less than five directors. The board of | After his loan ap, ation ha 
directors shall choose a secretary-treasurer, who shall receive | 2 Mortgage of $1,000 to the I 
such compensation as said board of directors shall determine. | trict. He would then receive 
The board of directors shall elect a president, vice president, and the national farm-loan asso 1.000 
a loan committee of three members. The directors and all | praising the land, the record ees, the 
officers excepting the secretary-treasurer shall serve without | title, and 5 per cent of the t of the 
compensation unless the payment of salaries to them shall be be applied for the purchas : 
approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This stock in the Fe ul la } ' 

The reasonable expenses of the secretary-treasurer, the loan $50, would be held by the na part 
committee, and other officers and agents of national farm-loan | Security for the payment of sale 
associations and the salary of the secretary-treasurer shall be | be entitled to all div oO @ Stor esult 


paid from the general funds of the association. If no such funds | Of the applicat 
are available, the board of directors may levy an assessment | @8 lollows: 
on members in proportion to the amount of stock held by each. | s; 


1 offers 
The associations shall be composed of 10 or more persons who Land valu 
are the owners or about to become owners of farm land quali- Improvem l 
fied as security for a mortgage loan. The aggregate loan of the Total + ‘ ‘ 
members of these farm-loan associations shall not be less than 
$20,000. Estimate YS ‘ 
Upon receipt of the articles of the association, accompanied by Subscriptic ‘ 
the affidavit and stock subscription to the Federal land bank, Sees Oe Seen ; 
the directors shall send an appraiser to investigate the solvency feok ait 
and character of the applicants and value of their land, and the | Cost of r g 
Federal land banks shall determine whether or not charter shall | 
be granted to such association. : 
APPRAISAL. | Z yee ore 
By section 10 it is provided that whenever an application for | a ae 
a mortgage loan is made to a national farm-loan association, it | “If, as it is fair to do, his 
shall be first referred to the loan committee. Such loan com- | Sidered as an inv it, at 
mittee shall then examine the land and make a detail written | loan of $950 at an ap; A 
report signed by all three members, giving the appraisal of said The law states that the “loan sh rt 4) 
land as determined by them and such other information as may | the value of the land mortgaged : 20 pel 
be required by rules and regulations of the Federal Farm Loan | the permanent insured improv 3 th tl 
Board. | fixed by appraisal.” If this be an approx ‘ 
This written report of the loan committee shall be submitted | cost of procuring a loan of $1,000 CO 
to the Federal land bank, together with the application for | charged in the vicinity from w Lo M 
the loan, and the directors of said land bank shall examine said | for the amortization privilege given to t 
written report but they shall not be bound by the appraisal. | new rural-credits act I am ct 1 that 
It shall not be bound by the appraisal of the committee, but | either profitable or desirable f @1 " I 
before the mortgage loan is made the Federal land bank shall | inclined to think that p eC 
refer the application and written report of the loan committee | run from three to 1 
to one or more of the land-bank appraisers, and such ap-| the same on any interest day : 
praiser or appraisers shall investigate and make written report | I am sure that the person lo 
upon the land as a security upon said loan. No borrower shall | mortgage loan, if i 
be eligible as an appraiser. and usually consult ; ‘ 
By section 28 the Federal Farm Loan Board shall appoint as | gagor as to the times 
many banking examiners as in its judgment may be required I herewith present a 
to make careful examinations of the banks and associations | July 26, 1916, issued by 1 ed § 
permitted to do business under this act. culture 
Such examiners shall receive salaries to be fixed by the Fed-| Pye tap) 
eral Farm Loan Board. est at 5 per cer 
Sufficient of the law establishing these banks has been quoted | of $80.24. A study of tt 
to show that it is an expensive and apparently top-heavy pro- | aia ead * , ' 


cedure through which the farmer must go to make his applica- | the d 
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| | Amount 


’ erect | i 
Yotal | Interest | Paid on _ of 
io annual | at 5 per | principal principal 
}payment.! cent. |"? still 


| unpaid. 














ss acess Saleh Snkgrleieahadaimenialadl $80.24] $50.00 24 | $969.76 
ocoeeseuceeeneens | SO. 24 | 48. 49 75 938. OL 
péie diene nani ss al 80. 24 | 46. 90 | 34 904. 67 
eccce SO. 24 | 45, 23 | 5. O1 S69. 66 

Ji Gciainiattes dplaneemadanilie” | 80. 24 43.48 | 36. 76 | 832. 90 | 
doses tsepmiererecwes SO. 24 41. 65 8. 59 | 794. 31 
shequade eseseenovandwassadeneasen SO. 24 39. 72 | 40. 52 793. 79 
iidtectahnnncousee 80. 24 37. 69 | 42. 55 711. 24 

La Sewa fies erewcae wee 80. 24 35.561 44.68 666. 56 | 
cacide aa oeiaelned eaten ere 80. 24 33.33 | 46. 91 619. 65 

add hiitipie a ghtbee.e keene s SO. 24 30. 98 49. 26 570. 39 | 

BD «iain niinstincias-ig ws Ghee ganeieinmeaaniiadanna tania 80. 24 | 28, 52 51.72 | 51S. 67 | 

| RS PTS TE Soe § 80, 24 25. 93 4.31 464. 36 | 
NG J. intenkcghsigpveeioneviweakianecoennae 80. 24 23. 22 7. O2 407.34 

Os.ccthetotehkcbeathtssbentewhennuar sks SO. 24 20. 37 9. 87 347. 47 | 
i. cesetehnbiiner th nan te deaawiaaenienel & 80, 24 17.37 62. 87 | 284. 60 
ED op nSeShaeeceetahoonavucssrberabsoadhe whe 80. 24 | 14. 23 66.01 | 218. 59 

EDs s bbkbSedishdwdnvdss eau sevecswecnsee ues 80. 24 | 10. 93 69.31 | 149. 28 | 

Ds. cchinngas bitevake ens savédnipnet kassmehks 80. 24 7. 46 | 72. 78 | 76. 50 | 
Phin schanreseneinhintnksiathhaaeainedianel 80. 33 3. 83 7 RR ee 
PNR: ccdiicewinest> sieactcaeel eee 604.89 | 1,000.00 j|.......... 

rhe following table shows the annual payments necessary to 

retire a mortgage of $1,000 in 36 years: 

} | Part of | 

Annual | Interest | install- aoe 
Annual periods install- | at 5 per jment paid) 5 Pin 

ment. cent. on p . unpaid. ' 

| | cipal. 

{ 1 

A Spe 5 le ead ne ee, £60. 00 £50. 00 $10.00 $990.00 j 
D: kdeb awpbdaake <taecrnn nee eaeee 60. 00 49. 50 10. 50 979. 50 
has bddns 060b0ce bbe cduheteanaednnduedhet 60. 09 48. 97 11.08 96S. 47 
Dn nnsendien sehen écdan nee tees ora 60. 09 48.42 11. 58 956. 89 

Waxsdudcddo eno cbvevubeesciele nese are 60. OD 47. M4 12. 16 944. 73 
Gin. cf dehine sito ei lids aed bss 60. 09 47. 24 12. 76 931. 97 
1 as Ronin han beh heeded baedne eles 60. 00 46. 60 | 13. 40 918. 57 

a RRR ERE Sy | 60. 09 45. 93 | 14. 07 904. 5 
De oscexvccducn cst bebeuseevenbetqsaseleease 60. 09 45. 22 | 14.78 889. 7: 
MD iat cSkcck cee baatesscabeaecneaaiente 60. 09 44. 49 | 15. 51 874. 21 
iis aE: <<a tiga scatdb aun ack ean 60. 09 43.71 | 16.29 857. 92 
insanednasaanénss sae edehoaaneeanl 60, 00 42.90] 17.10 $40. 82 
Dc waetdedes + css tutaksspiueesewoeaumen 60. 09 42.04 | 17. 96 822. 86 
hs i det bensd dns tihdeantenieeasnteadens 60. 00 41.14 | 18. 83 S04. 00 
shun dvdsvpivshsnucatghadaundatasaen 60. 09 40. 20 | 19. 80 784. 20 

irk oc nib vent hucidsasheeSialeessaewtssenas 60.09 39, 21 | 20. 79 763. 41 

Dh cBis <i: dn aitadincitienn add teatadaadelins 60.09 38.17 | 21.8 741.58 | 
Web obs « ceca cdnnendsennbesmentabahiebad<s 60. 00 37. 08 22. 92 718. 66 
iti natbGnd anche eek ada eae Rik 60. 00 35. 93 24. 07 694. 59 
Diese obs <cnnannciscnkenhnadgiedbuniidedseue on 60.00 | 34. 73 25. 27 669. 32 
Bb catch. ds us chGndhs babe tede ahr aeeseneas | 60, 09 33. 26. 53 642. 79 
Bho w<csisssseccesecelkbasutsesoueaaieen | 60.0) | 27. 86 614. 93 
Dncckvkwh o icedihsckkhhskhaiuheitaticn ae | 60, 09 j 29. 25 E85. 68 
OO is Senin sion Te euake Re Mine eae | 60. 00 30. 72 | 554. 96 
nee nke cécciudun outs sucbeenchebiseeabeehs 60. 00 32. 25 522. 71 

DS x cians. sewesainncaeadsbwedexectaseaneelnes } 60.00 | 33. 87 488. $4 | 
BT. << «0% cuecumhan testa tien | 60.00 | 35.51] 453.28 
BB. o n.ndc os oesvahasatbssseegebvatneceeas ! 60. 00 | | 37. 34 $15. 94 
DP. ci tcdvcnseskeauds ceesasucanqeansecuMe 60.00 | 39. 20 376, 74 
TD. iv ne swewnneeavenes dabuee eeaaehenente | 60. 00 | | 41.16 335. 58 
Bh tac ba onus asucechaneemmnamelena be eeaibin 60. 00 43. 22 292. 36 
Bik vnondcevscvcnsentivhbhbeaneetdntenteee 60.00 | | 45. 38 | 246. 98 
but +ovesnanans Maktekthepessereesssheel 60. 00 | | 47.65 199. 33 
bcs cmenpacninkhcesdnesSaneawasaaaboraae | 60. 00 | 9.97 | 50. 08 149. 30 
WB vas cnsccnescacccuesscecerbobenencenbetis | 60.00 | 7.46 | 52.54 | 96. 76 

BB iin ah Kacece cbucnwsauetedetphebbdscaien | 60. 00 | 484 55. 16 41.60 
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These tables are computed at the rate of 5 per cent interest. 
The law states that the rate shall not exceed 6 per cent. 

Under the first table the borrower pays a total of $1,604.80, 
while under the latter the borrower pays $2,160, a considerable 
sum or more than double the amount of the loan. 

When the bill was signed it is stated that the President used 
two pens. It is not exactiy certain why it was necessary to 
use two pens, but we presume it was purely a matter of taste 
or rather to give prominence to the transaction. At that time 
he felt constrained to give expression to his feelings concerning | 
this legislation by stating: 

I have a feeling of profound satisfaction in signing this bill and of 
real gratitude that we have completed this piece of legislation which, 
1 hope, will be immensely beneficial to the farmers of the country. | 

The farmers, it seems to me, have occupied hitherto a singular posi- | 
tion of disadvantage. They have not had the same freedom to get 
eredit on real assets that others have had who were in manu- 
facturing commercial enterprises and, while they sustained our 
life, they did not, in the same degree with some others, share the 
benefits of that life. Therefore this bill, along with the very liberal 
previsions of the Federal reserve act, puts them on an equality with all 
others who have genuine assets and makes the great credit of the 
country available to them. 

It only remains now to give the law a chance to see how it 
works out. I for one wish it to sueceed. The farmers are en- 
titled to all the benefits of the law, and it will be interesting to 
note how it will be accepted by them. I do not know of any 





their 
and 
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| rate which was and is the purpose and intent of the act. 


| publie buildings that 





farmers in my district who would pay $72 for a loan of $1,000 
at 6 per cent interest or 5 per cent. I do not think he would 
pay $22 if his farm was half paid for and the title clear. 
Neither would he need to pay any such amount. On its face it 
seems not to be an especial improvement upon the present 
method of borrowing money upon a farm that is one-half paid 
for with a perfect title. There is no assurance that the rate 
will be uniformly less throughout the United States upon farm 
mortgages or that there will be any appreciable lowering of the 
Espe- 
cially the procuring of the loan should be made as easy as possi- 


| ble under the law. 


Territorial Capitol Building in Junean, Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TION. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given to 
extend my remarks on the very interesting and ever-present 
subject of public buildings I wish to advise my constituents of 
the efforts I have made, alone and without assistance, to estab- 
lish Juneau as the capital of my Territory and to procure appro- 
priations to erect there a fair public building for Federal and 


| Territorial ctficials. 


The people in my district are mildly and somewhat spasmodi- 


| cally interested in securing appropriations for the erection of 


public buildings. One of my constituents recently urged me to 
introduce a bill for the purpose of securing an appropriation for 
that use in his beautiful and rapidly growing city, where a half 
dozen or more Federal offices are maintained in rented build- 


| ings, liable to fire and the destruction of public records at any 


moment, He assured me of the publie interest and declared the 
business men in his town would sign a petition favoring the 
appropriation. An Alaskan newspaper, in urging the public to 
act vigorously in such an enterprise, also declared : 

Visitors in our midst from the States are so accustomed to the sight 
of Government buildings that if they happen to visit a town that is not 
provided with one or more they notice it immediately. It is a well- 
known fact that every little village in the States has one or more 
Government buildings, particularly when the importance of the village 
is such as to demand the presence of representatives of the various 
governmental bureaus. 


Coneceding that my editorial friend is getting rather too much 


| pepper in lis prayer, still it must be apparent to those who 


know how well the villages in the States are stocked up with 
the distinguished Floridian who serves 
with such distinction as chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and for whose amiable qualities 
and businesslike activities I have the most profound respect, is 
holding out on me. The great Territory which I represent, with 
its hundred prosperous and ambitious villages, towns, and cities, 
has not to this moment one public building of the monumental 
type, but seores of Federal officials in rented rooms. We have 
several shanty courthouses, but generally the Federal officials 
not intimately connected with the courts hold their business 
headquarters in rented office rooms in the towns where they 
are siationed. 

The following-named Federal bureaus maintain offices in 
most of the larger Alaskan towns, and generally in rented quar- 
ters: Forest Service, Biological Survey, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, Alaska Board of Road Commissioners, Signal 
Corps, Customs Collectors, Internal Revenue, Revenue-Cutter 
Service, Post Office, Bureau of Fisheries, Bureau of Lighthouses, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Steamboat-Inspection Service, Gen- 
eral Land Office, Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of Education, Public Health Service, Weather Bureau, and 
probably others. Alaska has a horde of bureaucratic oflicials 


| within her borders, and but few of them have permanent quar- 


ters or any security for their public records. There is not a 
single public building in any town in Alaska capable of holding 
one-half the Federal officials whose headquarters are in that 
town. 

While public buildings are thus of great necessity to the 
economical conduct of public business in Alaska, there seems 
to be an inertia in the Treasury Department in relation thereto 
which is so inexcitable as to be almost solid. For the benefit 
of the people of the living, growing, active, and prosperous towns 
in Alaska, where any private business having employees of a 











similar important type would build to house them, permit me 
to recount my eight years’ experience with publie buildings, 
with appropriations therefor, and with the adamantine inertia 
of the Treasury Department in drawing plans and constructing 
publie buildings in Alaska. 

Let me take the thriving city of Juneau, the metropolis and 
capital of Aluska, as the example. In 1909, when I first came 
to Congress as the representative of the Territory of Alaska, 
filled with enthusiasm and the ideas relating to public buildings 
so innocently and editorially used and quoted from my Alaskan 
newspaper friend, I introduced two bills to make Juneau what 
it ought to be and what some day it will be—the most beautiful 
and romantic capital city on the Pacific coast. The first of the 
bills mentioned was the bill to create a legislative assembly in 
Alaska, to organize it into a real Territory, and to establish 
Juneau as its capital. This bill was most earnestly objected to 
by President Taft, who was misled and persuaded to do so by 
the governor of Alaska, who then resided at Juneau, and who 
was supported in his contest by some of the more influential 
citizens and mining companies there. For three years the 
Beveridge bill and other blocks were kept in the way, but at 
last, after a contest which cost me my place in the political sun, 
the bill was forced through Congress and approved by President 
Taft, who, after three years’ swearing that he'd ne’er consent, 
consented. 

Section 2 of the bill approved on August 24, 1912, contained 
this provision, just as I had written it in the first bill introduced 
on June 7, 1909: 

Sec. 2. That the capital of the Territory of Alaska shall be at the 


city oi Juneau, Alaska, and the seat of government shall be maintained 
there. 


] 


When the bill was under consideration before the Senate com- 


mittee. after its passage in the House, the Senator in charge 
was determined to change that section, either by removing the 
capital to a more central town in Alaska, by naming another 
town there in place of Juneau, or by providing for its location 
by a vote of the people. I stood by Juneau and prevented such 
action being taken, and by my own single-handed eifort made 
Juneau the eapital of Alaska by law. 

My home-rule bill was introduced on June 7, and on June 10, 
1909, three days later, I introduced the bill H. R. 10576, Sixty- 
first Congress, special session, entitled “A bill to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Juneau, in the Territory of Alaska.” Before the 
bill was favorably reported Gov. Clark came to Washington and 
immediately got busy in opposition. He represented that 
$250,000, which my bill called for, was too much for a public 
building at Juneau, and persuaded the committee to cut it 
down to $200,000 and to appropriate $40,000 of the savings for 
an executive mansion, which was done. In the act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat.. 684), appears this authorization: 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, a site and to contract for the erection and completion thereon 
of a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilat 
ing apparatus, and approaches, complete, for the use and accommoda 
tion of the United States post office and other governmental offices 
in each of the cities enumerated in this section within its respective 
limit of cost, including site, hereby fixed: 

United States post office and customhouse at Juneau, Alaska, $200,000. 

United States Territorial executive mansion, furnishings, library, and 
museum at Juneau, Alaska, $40,000. 

It seemed now as if my plan for organizing and building up 
government and the accessories thereto in Alaska was anchored 
to a safe holding line. My home-rule bill was being opposed, 
but since it was right and American in principle there seemed 
no doubt of its ultimate success, and this authorization for 
the Juneau public building certainly fastened the capital at 
Juneau, a promise I had given to the old sour-dough mayor 
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buildings t approved June 2o 191 


should be done, and now was done. The foregoing bill, however, | 


was only the authorization, so in the following sundry civil 


appropriation act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat., 1374), I proeured | 


the appropriations of $40,000 for the executive mansion, and 
for post office and customhouse, for site and commencement of 
building under present limit, $40,000, to begin the work. 
Thereafter, in the appropriation act of June 23, 1913 (38 
Stat., 9), I procured an appropriation of an additional $40,000 
for continuing the work on the Juneau public building, and 
by the act of March 3, 1915 (38 Stat., 825), an additional sum 


of $75,000 fer continuing the work. These three items of | 


$40,000, $40.000, and $75,000, aggregating $155,000, were each 


made “for the fiscal year,” and because the Treasury Depart- | 


| cause we had been informed by 


ment made no plans and did not let the contract to build, those 
three appropriations lapsed at the end of the fiscal year. 

I gave much time and attention to urging the people of 
Juneau to assist in procuring the site for the public building, 
but it was done so slowly by the Treasury Department and 


| of said building within the | 
| the additiona! limit herein 


needed for rooms for the Territoria 
library and museum to be located th 


} 


Treasury is hereby authori 





Thereupon I was cross-exan 1 fo 
Alaska and the necessity for 
erect a public building there to hous 
torial officers. The committee seeme 
whether we were entitled to 
any amount for housing Territo1 


allowing any appropriation for 


for Territorial officers—for the gove1 
other strictly Territorial off 
trouble. Finally the committee sent 
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they had concluded to cut off that p 
Territorial offices, and on July 7 L rece 
CoM I PR 
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Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, W 
My Dear Jcupern: When you app ‘ | 
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the rule to appropriate tf 

and the committee wished you to 
instructed by the co it t i 
has concluded to recommend for the J 
$150,000, in addition to the $177,000 now 
bill; and I am also instruct te t 


for erectil 
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committee precedents to support your statement that Congress has 
heretofore appropriated for Territorial capitol buildings so as fairly to 
establish our duty to do so, we will add the other $150,000 to the bill 
for legislative 10oms in the building. Otherwise the Territory will be 
expected to provide its own capitol building. 
Yours, very trely, FRANK CLARK, Chairman. 
Upon that request I at once entered upon a full and careful 
examination of the early United States statutes relating to the 
establishment of Territorial capitals and prepared and sub- 
initted the following letter brief in support of my bill: 
JULY 10, 


| 


1916. 
FRANK CLARK, 
Chairman House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 7th instant, advising me the committee has concluded to recom- 
mend an appropriation of $150,000 in addition to the amount now avail- 
able for the erection of the Juneau, Alaska, public building. You also 
advise me of the objection of the Treasury Department to adding the 
further sum of $150,000 for providing quarters in the building for the 
‘Territorial legislature, but you add you are instructed to inform me that 
if I can offer the committee precedents to support the statement that 
Congress has heretofore appropriated for Territorial capitol buildings, 
so as fairly to establish the duty of the committee to do so, you will 
add the other $150,000 to the bill for providing legislative rooms in the 
building. Otherwise the Territory will be expected to provide its own 
capitol building. 

As requested by you, I have given the matter of precedents and 
jurisdiction very careful consideration, and I beg herewith to present 
the facts as I found them in the statutes in relation to appropriations | 
for the erection of Territorial capitols in former Territories. will | 
begin with the one with which you are most familiar, suggesting in | 
nivance that Congress has in some way or other treated all the Terri- 
tories alike in respect to public buildings at the capital. 

FLORIDA TERRITORY. 

The act of May 24, 1824 (4 Stat. L., 30), granted to the Territory of 
Florida one-quarter section of land “for the seat of government” and 
three-quarters of the contiguous section for sale for the purpose of 
raising a fund for the erection of public buildings at the seat of 
xovernment. 

The act of March 2, 1829 (4 Stat. L., 357), section 3, provided for 
the survey and sale of public lands at Tallahassee “and the proceeds 
applied to the erection of public buildings in Tallahassee.” 

The act of March 3, 1839 (5 Stat. L., 323), enacted “that the sum 
of $20,000 be, and the same is hereby, granted to the Territory of 
Florida, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of erecting a suitable state- 
house or public building in the Territory of Florida for the use and 
accommodation of the Territorial legislature of said Territory, and in 
which building, when erected and completed, the office of the secretary 
of said Territory shall be kept and also the public records and archives 
of said Territory.” 

‘The act of March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. L., 788, sec. 1), is a supplemental 
enabling act for the admission of Florida a State, and provided: 
“That in consideration of the concessions made by the State of Florida 
in respect to the public lands, there be granted to the said State eight 
entire sections of land for the purpose of fixing their seat of govern- 
ment.” 


lion. 
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IOWA TERRITORY. 


The act of June 12, 1838 (5 Stat. L., 235, sec. 13), provided: “And 
the sum of $20,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, is hereby granted to the said Territory of lowa, which 
shall be applied by the governor and legislative assembly thereof to 
defray the expenses of erecting public buildings at the seat of govern- 
iment,” 

The act of March 3, 1839 (5 Stat. L., 330), provided: “ That there 
be, and hereby is, appropriated and granted to the Territory of lowa 
one entire section of land, of any of the surveyed public lands in said 
‘Territory, for the purpose of erecting thereon the public buildings 
for the use of the executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment of the said Territory : Provided, That said section of land shall be 
selected under the authority of the Territorial legislature, the seat of 
xovernment located thereon, ete.” 

The act of March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. L., 789, sec. 6, subdivision 3), 
provided “that five entire sections of land * * * are hereby | 
zranted to the State for the purpose of completing the public buildings 
of the said State, or for the erection of public buildings at the seat 
of the government of the said State, as the legislature may deter- | 
mine and direct.” 


OREGON TERRITORY. 

The act of August 14, 1848 (9 Stat. L., 323, sec. 15, p. 329), pro- 
vided: “And the sum of $5,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, is hereby appropriated and granted to said 
Territory of Oregon, to be there applied by the governor to the erec- 
tion of suitable buildings at the seat of government.” 

The act of June 11, 1850 (9 Stat. L., 438), is entitled “An act to 
make further appropriations for public buildings in the Territories of 
Minnesota and Oregon.’ In the first section $20,000 is appropriated 
for the penitentiary in each Territory, and section 3 provides: “ That 
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the sum of $20,000, in addition to that appropriated in section 15 of 
‘An act to establish the Territorial government of Oregon,’ approved 
August 14, 1848, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be applied by 
the governor and legislative assembly of the Territory of Oregon to 
the erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of government of 
said Territory.” 

The act of February 14, 1859 (11 Stat. L., 383, sec. 4, subdivision 
3), provides: “That 10 entire sections of land, to be selected by the 
governor of said State, in itegal subdivisions, shall be granted to said 
State for the purpose of completing the public buildings or for the 
erection of others at the seat of government, under the direction of the 
legislature thereof.” 

MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 


The act of March 3, 1849, section 13 (9 Stat. L., 403 (407)), provided 
the legislature should establish the seat of government for the Terri- 


tory; “and the sum of $20,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, is hereby appropriated and granted to said Ter- 


ritory of Minnesota to be applied, by the governor and legislative as- 
sembly, to the erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of goy- 
ernment,” 
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The act of June 11, 1850 (9 Stat. L., 438), entitled ““An act to make 
further appropriations for public buildings in the Territories of Min- 
nesota and Oregon,” in section 1 appropriated $20,000 for the erection 
of a penitentiary in each Territory, and in section 2 of the act the 
governor and legislative assembly were specially authorized to expend 
$20,000 made by section 13 of the foregoing act of March 8, 1849, “ for 
the erection of suitable public buildings at the temporary seat of sov- 
ernment of said Territory,” etc. 

The act of March 3, 1853 (10 Stat. L., 243), provided “ That the sum 
of $25,000 be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the continuation of the 
public buildings in the Territory of Minnesota, one-half of said sum to 
be applied to the completion of the capitol at St. Paul and the re- 
mainder to the completion of the prison buildings at Stillwater, in said 
Territory, to be expended under the direction of the legislative authority 
thereof,” etc. 

The act of February 26, 1857, section 5, subdivision 3 (11 Stat. L., 
166), contained the usual grant of 10 sections given to all new States 
“for the purpose of completing the public buildings, or for the erection 
of others at the seat of government, under the direction of the legisla- 
ture thereof.” 

TERRITORY OF UTAH. 

The act of September 9, 1850, section 12 (9 Stat. L., 453 (457)). pro- 
vided for locating the seat of government of the newly created Terrt- 
tory, “And the sum of $20,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 


| otherwise appropriated, is hereby appropriated and granted to said 


the governor and legislative assem!ily 
lildings at the seat of government.” 

The act of July 16, 1894, section 7 (28 Stat. L., 107 (109)), the en- 

abling act provided ‘That upon the admission of said State into the 

* * * 100 sections of the unappropriated lands within said 

State * * shall be, and are hereby, granted to said State for the 

purpose of erecting public buildings at the capital of said State, when 
permanently located, for legislative, executive, and judicial purposes.” 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 

The act of March 2, 1853, section 13 (10 Stat. L., 172 (177-178)), 

provided for locating the seat of government temporarily: “And the 

sum of $5,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


Territory of Utah to be applied 7 
ru 


| priated, is hereby appropriated and granted to said Territory of Wash- 


ington, te be there applied by the governor to the erection of suitable 
buildings at the seat of government,” 

The sundry civil appropriation act of March 3, 1857 (11 Stat. L., 
221 (227)), contained this special appropriation: * For the erection of a 
temporary capitol for Washington Territory, $30,000, and for a penl- 
tentiary in the same Territory, $20,000, inclusive of the sites of the 
buildings,” ete. 

The enabling act of February 22, 1899, sections 12 and 17 (25 Stat. L., 
676 (GS0-—6S1)), granted to Washington 50 sections of land, and 100,00t 
acres additional, for public buildings at the State capital, ete. 

NEBRASKA TERRITORY, 

The act to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, of May 
30, 1854, in section 15 (10 Stat. L., 277 (283)), stated the general policy, 
past, present, and future, of Congress in the matter of appropriations 
to aid newly organized Territories in erecting capitol buildings at the 
seat of Territorial government: 

“Sec. 15. And te it further cnactcd, That there shall hereafter be 
appropriated, as has been customary for the Territorial governments, 
a sufficient amount, to be expended under the direction of the said gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Nebraska, not exceeding the sums heretofore 
appropriated for similar ebjects, for the erection of suitable public 
buildings at the seat of government, and for the purchase of a library, 
to be kept at the seat of government, for the use of the governor, legis- 
lative assembly, judges of the supreme court, secretary, marshal, and 
attorney of said Territory, and such other persens, and under such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by law.” 

The act of March 3, 1855 (10 Stat. L., 635), in pursuance of the gen- 
eral policy of Congress announced in the foregoing section, made an 
appropriation from the Treasury “as has been customary * * * 
for the erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of government,” 
as follows: 

“That the sum of $50,000 be, and the same hereby is, appropriated, 
cut of any.money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
continuation and erection of publie buildings for the use of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Nebraska, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the governor of said Territory,” etc. 

The enabling act of April 19, 1864, section 8 (13 Stat. L., 47, 49), 
grants 20 sections of land to the State of Nebraska, when admitted, 
‘for the purpose of erecting publie byildings at the capital of said 
State for legislative and judicial purposes, in such manner as the legis- 
lature shall prescribe.” 

KANSAS TERRITORY, 


The organic act of May 30, 1854, section 33 (10 Stat. L., 277. 279). 
made the same promise of future customary appropriations for capitol 
buildings as were made to Nebraska, supra. 

The act of March 3, 1855 (10 Stat. L., 635), appropriated $25,900 
“for the continuation and erection of public buildings for the use of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Kansas,” etc. 

The enabling act of January 29, 1861, section 3 (12 Stat. L., 126, 
127), granted to Kansas the usual 10 sections of land “for the pur- 
pose of completing the public buildings or for the erection of others 
al the seat of government,” etc. 


NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, AND WASHINGTON ADMITTED AS 
NEW STATES. 


The enabling act of February 22, 1899, 
680), provided : 

“Sec. 12. That upon the admission of each of said States into th 
Union * * * 50 sections of the unappropriated public lands * * 
shall be and are hereby granted to said States for the purpose of erect- 
ing public buildings at the capital of said States for legislative, exccu- 
tive, and judicial purposes.” ae 

Section 17 of the same act, on page 681, granted other and additional 
lands to each of said new States “for public buildings at the capital.” 
South Dakota, 50,000 acres; North Daketa, 50,000 acres; Montana, 
150,000 acres; and Washington, 100,000 acres. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


The foregoing precedents might be extended to include every Territory 
heretofore created by Congress, for the rule has always been as it wus 
declared in the fifteenth section of the Nebraska-Kansas act of May 30, 
1854: “It has been customary to appropriate for the Territorial govern- 
ments a sufficient amount, to be expended under the direction of the 


section 12 (25 Stat L., 676, 


e 
* 





eovernor of the Territery, for the erection of si ital le public buildi 
at the seat of government”; that this appropriation has included, 
every instance, the erection, as the first building, of a rerritorial capitol 
The act of August 24, 1912, section 2 (37 Stat. L., 512), provided 
“That the capitol of the Treasury of Alaska shall be at the city of 
Juneau. Alaska, and the seat of government shall be maintained there 














but Congress has not yet made the customary appropriation in a_sufli 

cient amount to erect any public building there for housing the 1 

torial legislature, the governor, and other Territorial officials which it 

has created to aid it ia maintaining and developing good government in 
i istant Territory. 

rm ee first day of this Congress I introduced IT. R. 231, as follows 
“That the limit of cost for the construction of a publ lildinge at 





Juneau, Alaska, authorized by section 4 of the public-buildings act, ap 
proved June 25, 1910, be, and the same is hereby, increased by the sui 
ef $450,000 to meet the cost of additional space needed for rooms for the 
rerritorial legislature and for the Territorial library and museum to 
located therein, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to enter into contract for the completion of said building within the 
limit of cost provided by the act of 1910 and the additional limit herein 
authorized.” 

This bill was carefully drawn to answer the objections that have been 
made. Both new items, rooms for the Territorial legislature and for 
the Territorial library, have universally been appropriated for by Con- 
cress in new Territories. This bill authorized the erection of the build 
ing, with the additional appropriation for these additional uses, but, 
contrary to the usual practice, authorizes the Secretary of the Tr 
instead of the governor of the Territory, to expend the appropri 
This is done because the Secretary has charge of the expenditure of the 
former appropriations, and, of course, it is better that he should have 
entire charge of the whole expenditures for the building 

The objection that it is a departure trom the general rule to allow 
the Territorial officials, the governor and the ‘egislature, and the 
Territorial library to be located in a United States building is not 
fundamenta:, for all these officials are created by acts of Con 
are engaged ‘n assisting Congress to govern the Territory 
paid out of the same Treasury. 

in conclusion, it seems to be established as a general rule. to which 
there are no exceptions, that Congress has heretofore appropriated 
for Territorial capital buildings, se as fairly to establish your duty 
to do so, and under that condition, in your letter to me dated July 7, 
you said for the committee, “We will add the other $150,000 to the 
bill for legislative rooms in the building.’’ Please do so in the exact 
language of my Dill, H. R. 231, so there may be both authority and 
appropriati: n. 

Respectfully, 





asury 








and are 


JAMES WICKERSIIAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, 
While the preparation of that brief gave me some labor, it 
gave me more satisfaction some days later when I received the 
following letter from the chairman of the committee allowing 
the full sum of $300,000, including the $150,000 for the Terri- 
torial offices and legislative hall: 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GrovunNpDs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 14, 1916, 
Ilion JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, 
My Desr Mr. WICKERSHAM: The brief prepared by you in the 
matter of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Public Buildings 
Grounds to make appropriation for additional rooms in the public 
building at Juneau, Alaska, for use by the governor and Territorial 
legislature has been considered by the committee, and, in view of its 
disclosures, the committee has concluded to allow the additional 
of $150,000 asked for by you for that use, 
bill to be reported at once. 
Respectfuliy, Frank CLARK, Chairman. 
On July 17, 1916, the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds favorably reported the committee bill, H. R. 17052, 
“to increase the limit of cost of certain buildings,’ and so 
forth, and section 1 of the bill provided: 
Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury of 


and 


sum 
It will be included in the 


the United States to give effect to and execute the provisions of exist 
ing legislation authorizing the acquisition of land for sites or the en 
largement thereof, and the erection, enlargement, extension, remodel 


ing. or repair of public buildings in the several cities hereinafter 
enumerated, the limit of cost heretofore fixed by Congress therefor be, 
and the same is hereby, increased, respectively, as follows, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for 
the completion of each of said buildings within its respective limit of 
cost, including site: 

United States post office, customhouse, court house, Territorial legis 
lature, and other Government offices at Juneau, Alaska, $300,000 

This additional increase of $300,000 makes the total author- 
ized expenditure for the Juneau public building the sum of 
$500,000, of which $22,500 has been expended for the site, which 
leaves $477,500 available for the construction of the building. 
Here is a sum sufficiently great to erect a splendid capitol 
building for the use of Federal and Territorial officials. But 
even authority and appropriations are not enough. There must 
be civie pride and organization to take hold of the project and 
keep it moving. When the old pioneer, Emory Valentine, w: 
mayor of Juneau, there was constant effort to procure the site 
and push the construction of the building, but since that time 
the people of the capital city seem to have rested in their 
activities, and the sum of $155,000 of actual appropriation which 
I secured for construction was permitted to lapse. Of course, 
this arose in large part from the refusal of the Treasury De- 
partinent to act, but if a strong local organization had been 
actively interested, the Treasury officials would not have been 
permitted to hold up the work until the various appropriations 
lapsed. This matter is mentioned not in criticism but by way 
of suggestion, so the people of Juneau may take steps to keep 
jJosted on the passage of the acts of Congress authorizing ap- 


of tax as provided in this bill is ] ely le to ( 
preparedness. It is interesting to note hat tl ‘ 

United States most interested no e Navy : ) Ay il 
pay the principal part of the tax as pr ded in the 1 bill 
now before Congress. Surp! ‘ ‘ 

tion plants are required to irhis © 

needed by the Government. Therefore the i 

from sources where the burden will 3 fall on those hk 

to bear tax burdens, We propo » 1 ce the perse | 
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the Government. 

New York owns about S380.000.000.000 of the w f 

country, and before the enactment of the income-tias 

than one-half of this S30,000,000.000 escaped the tay rel 
On the other hand, the taxgathere eve! til to find 
assets of the man with one little farm, one cow, one hors 
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burdens heavy. Enormous estates have grow! pin tl 
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| protection to the great estates and erest thereto att 

Why should not these mammoth fortunes be taxed \ 
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the arm of Government protection. The income ire so 
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urious living. Therefore, incomes become a dangerou 

gnawing at the very vitals of our national life, and tl 
cumscribe the efforts of men in the common \ ks of e to 
obtain a competency of this world’s po I l 
accumulations of wealth can well afford to | * taxat I 
increase of tax better than any other ¢l: rf tax | 

Iam very happy in realizing that I have t ted 

a representative of the peopl 1 pro ! | h 
raises $200.000,000 additional tax from ine ‘ 

and munition tax, and have the conscious sati- tion 

ing that the masses of people have t been called upon 

one dollar of it. At the present time the ave e tax per y 
is about $33 per year. When it became apparent tl 

tax levy would have to be made, I could not give my « to 
add this additional burden to the overtaxed yx It 

among many of the prominent men that the mp 

not be repealed during the European wa \ ! ‘ 

for preparedness facing Congress, and that thi 
| would be extended to ga line and othe pra { \\ 
appealed to Congress to repeal the st pt t te e 
seemed to be little hope of succes t Ci ul ( 
gress that the stamp ta s gone, and the needed funds w rt 
be collected from the obnoxious mp x or from the pr t 
from the sources of wealth untouel by the t athers 

ous to the enactment of the income (| inheritance tax ] 
will be of interest to note how in revi 

year by the income tax from the itferent St I 

following statemen 

Alabama and Missisippi i 
Arkansas { ) 
Florida ) 
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North Carolina 1 ) 
Oklahoma j 
South Care 

Tennessee 
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Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, e necessity 
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New York 
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Massachusetts 
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SAMUEL J 
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Pensions, War With Spain, Ete. 


SPEECH 


or 


CHARLES HH. 


OF NEBRASKA, 


HON. SLOAN, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


rhe House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 54) to pension widows and 
} children of officers and enlisted men who served in the War with 


, Philippine insurrection, or in China. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On two former oceasions when this bill passed the House 
there was considerable delay, and it was somewhat late in the 
session. Its early passage here augurs well for the prospect 
of its becoming a law in a short time. 

Having on previous occasions spoken in favor of the bill, 
and favoring it to-day, I rise simply to give publicity in this 
way to the part taken by the State of Nebraska in furnishing, 
as it did, three regiments and a cavalry troop for that war. 
Large contributions to each of these organizations came from 
each of the 11 counties of the district I represent. 

The large majority of the enlisted men and many of the 
oflicers were unmarried. Still, in many cases coming under my 
rvation wives and little ones were left at home, while 
husbands and fathers went out in obedience to the humanitarian 
call President McKinley had made. 

Their ages averaged probably 20 to 21 years. They are now 
nearly two score years. They were then in the first flush of 
their young enthusiastic manhood. They are now in the ripe- 
ness of mature citizenship. They were both strong in body and 
elear in mind. The bullet of fray, fever of swamp, and fatigue 
of tropic heat collected a very heavy life toll and left the 
impress of disease upon many whom death spared. 

They all contributed to the last great and brilliant chapter 
of American martial history. Their valor and achievements 
made the sunset of the nineteenth century for America memor- 
able and glorious, 

They returned to civil life and took up their home, industrial. 
and civie duties. Many returned to fulfill the tender vows 
sacredly made before following the mad music of war to south- 
ern waters or the far-off antipodes. Brides became matrons 
and beautiful children, cementing love and radiating sunshine, 
gladdened new homes. 

But valor, triumphant on field where death and danger stalk, 
insures no immunity against accident or disease along the ways 
of peace. 

So the message that Spanish bullet or Philippine knife could 
not carry has many times since been delivered in the avenues 
of peace. Husbands have been taken and fathers called. They 
had a right to believe that while republics were said to be 
ungrateful the United States was an exception. They were 
warranted in believing that the fathers and the fatherless of 
those who had answered the call of country first, and death 
thereafter, would be given that aid which, added to a fair 
measure of industry, would keep them on that plane of life 
which the sacrifice of the departed had fairly earned for them. 

The widow and minor pension measure before us to-day is 
designed to meet that end. I hope that there will be few voices 
lifted against it, not many votes to oppose it, and no obstacles 
or delays submitted to prevent its early enactment into law. 

Men talk much of Americanism. I thoroughly believe in it, 
both in the abstract view and its concrete manifestation. It 
may, in some parts of the country, seem necessary and proper 
to discuss Americanism with relation to ancestral strains. It 
is not and has not been necessary in Nebraska. Of the young 
men who went forth in 1898 there was a mingling of all the 
strains which, continuing through generations, has been evolv- 
ing the American race. Of the young men leaving my home 
city and neighboring cities there were those who could trace 
their ancestry to the early Puritan and Cavalier stocks. There 
were many who, reverting but a generation, would be in one 
of the great nations now in Eurepe’s great convulsion; while 
others would hark back to those countries whose steadiness of 
purpose during the last two years, who although in almost imme- 
diate contact with their warring neighbors, have maintained 
their neutrality. 

Well do I remember seeing in these ranks faces and features 
revealing the fire of France, the indomitable courage of Ger- 
many, the bravery of Bohemia, Scandinavian gallantry of Swe- 
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den, Norway, and Denmark, unyielding England, the sturdy 
firmness of Scotland, and the fighting passion of Ireland. But 
they followed and were devoted to the same flag, saw the same 
beauty in its stripes and the same glory in its stars. They had 
and gave that flag but one allegiance. I would not inquire into 
the memory of other flags, other days, and other generations. 
If men give unto this country the deeds and the hazards of their 
lives, we should not deny them either the comforts or the sorrows 
of memory. 

Greece could not teach these young men grandeur nor Rome 
nobility. They had these with all the added charm and strength 
that an enlightened Christian civilization can confer. They 
made the name of America transcendent among the nations. 
Let us not forget them nor neglect the objects of their solicitude 
and love. [Applause.]} 


Indorsement of the Lieb Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LINCOLN DIXON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Lies, has in- 
troduced in the House a bill for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of aviation, and I desire to extend my remarks by the 
publieation of an article from the July number of the Flying 
Magazine on that subject. The article is as follows: 

{From the July number of the Flying Magazine.] 


THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 

Only a dozen years ago the flying machine was the merest creature 
of rumor, its existence doubted by all. Half a dozen years later it 
had become a reality, but seemingly a useless thing save for sport. 
Two years ago it had arisen in dignity, it had become an instrument 
of promised usefulmess in warfare. To-day the nations of the earth 
by means of it as fiercely struggle in the air for mastery as, with all 
their age-old machinery of warfare, they struggle upon and beneath 
the ground, upon the sea and within it. Thus the aeroplane and the 
airship have at a single flight, as it were, taken rank with the most 
useful weapons of man. 

But, what is more strange and enormously more important, aero- 
nautics has brought warfare into the third dimension of space. What 
does this portend ? Let us see. In warfare celerity of action is of 
the essence of success. As wheel is swifter than keel, so is wing 
swifter than either. In warfare to see best is often to succeed. For 
the first time man may look the earth in the face, may study at pleasure 
its countenance and all that moves thereon. In warfare mobility 
also is of the essence of success. The groovelike highways of ter- 
restial travel, unknown to the sea, likewise are unknown to the air— 
to the air, where a third dimension bas been added to the mobility 
of military forces. And ranges. A navy is arrested by a coast, an 
army by a sea, an aerial armada by neither. Before the flying machine 
and the airship was there ever such a vehicle of warfare? In any 
of the long-established instrumentalities of battle does there lie the 
opportunities for dominion promised by aerial fleets? Has not a 
wholly new service been born, differing in kind, differing in the 
method to be employed in its use, differing in the medium in which it 
works, differing in the universality of its employment above land or 
sea indiscriminately, regardless of either? 

A new species of warfare has come into the world. How shall it 
be dealt with? After old models, which are wholly unlike it, or after 
a pattern of its own? Shall it be chained to that sprawling thing 
aground called an army, or to that plunging thing afloat called 1 
navy? Shall it be divided between them, not above, to be wing 
clapped, but to be hurt by its halving? Or, having a realm of its 
own, shall it not be given a scepter of its own? , 

These are the questions which all Governments must solve forthwith 
Indeed, they are already in process of solution. In England the work 
is in hand. On March 9 Lord Montague, of Beaulieu, then vice chair 
man of the joint naval and military board in control of the aerial 
service, asked His Majesty’s Government whether, in view of the great 
and growing importance of aviation in modern warfare, both by sen 
and land, and the need for special attention and effort being concen 
trated upon it, they would create a separate ministry to deal with the 
whole question. Everything must be subordinated to the needs of the 
war, and although he welcemed the appointment of the committee over 
which Lord Derby was te preside, which was in itself an admission of 
weakness, he wished to convince the Government that there was neeil 
for something bigger, with wider powers, and with a man of imagina 
tion and foresight at its head. 

At the present time the air service was merely auxiliary to the fight 
ing forces of the a and army. He could see a time coming when 
the air service would be more important than either the army or navy. 
We must get into the habit of looking at the air service not as an 
auxiliary to the army and navy but as a great service which was an 
establishment of itself and to which we should have to look in future 
years largely for the defense of this country. It would take many 
years before the full value of air power was realized. ; 

Then, there was another aspect. All war would become more an 
more scientific, but warfare in the air would become more scienti! 
than anything which had preceded it. There should be one responsi- 
bility, and one only. 
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In the United States als¢ it has DJeen pe reeived that the aerial ser 
must be a separate service, possessed of its own, its independent, head, 
whose concern shall be its welfare and nothing else. Our experience 
already has proven that neither of the other services can SAUSISCtO! 
develop this new one. It is not of the nature of the case that t 





<hould be able to do so. Each of the others has its own particular and 
} -essing needs, and this alone places aeronautics, so long as it remains 
with either, in the position of foster child. 


This Congressman CHARLES LieB, of Indiana, saw and has essayed | 


io remedy. By means oa. the provisions of his bill 
at Washington it is purposed to establish a sep: 
aviatic n it should be made to read “of aeronautics having at its 
head a secretary with a seat in the President's Cabinet. Without uw 
dertaking at this writing to discuss the details of the measure, we 
nevertheless heartily indoerse the project and bespeak for it the active 
aid of all who are interested not alone in aeronat s but in projecting 
eur defenses upon the most forward-looking and durable plan. 


recently introduced 











The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ISAAC BACTIARACTH, 


OF NEW 


HON. 


JERSEY, 
Ix tne Hovset or Representatives. 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. BACHARACH, 
dollar Congress. 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, amount to $266,922,000. The 


Umm, 


Mr. Speaker, this is a billion-and-a-half 


bill before the House contemplates raising the amount needed | 
This method of taxation is in } 


by a direct tax upon the people. 
direct opposition to the beliefs and policies of the Republican 
Party, and I therefore regret that I can not support the prin- 
ciples for which this bill stands. 

Being a firm believer in the need of a greater and stronger 


| s 
rate department of | 


} 


| 
| 
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The estimated disbursements over the receipts | 


The Democrats 
countrys has been ¢ o wv < e | 
War-order prosperity > oO tive ( 
for the enactment of the emerge 
when there wis oO 1} } | ( 
rapidly growing deficiency in the Tr rv, that 
stopped importation; but in spite of the w: 
the year ended June 30, 1916, amounted to ON \ 
$2,000 000,000, about S800,000 000 1 
under the Republican tarift 

The Republican Party is equally sistent 1] 
prosperity for the past 
activities of the administration er its policies, but 
due to war orders which have come to tl ount \\ 
among 
that obtained throughout the country for some time iO) 
the fall of 1914? In the second co ‘ ‘ aistrict ¢ 5 


Jersey, 


two vears has not been « 
US does Hot remel er 1 adisturt 


Which I] have the honor of re resenting 11 s He 
practically every factor) no matter 
either closed down or was operat ‘ 
Men and women were out of employment, there 


were numerous business failures, : 1 u 


schedule. 


ression and stagnation it wiustrial circles The Ame 
] 
markets 


|} European manufacture hich was allowed to me in del 


Army and Navy for the adequate and proper protection of our | 


country, I voted for the various bills which were brought be- 


fore the House fcr that purpose, and I am very sorry that I | 


: : ; | of the greatest panies it has ever known 
can not have an opportunity to vote fer the meais to raise the | © 


revenue necessary to meet these extraordinary expenditures | 


without being forced to subscribe to principles of taxation to 
which I am antagonistic. 

This bill covers every form of direct taxation known to 
political science, and it is a plain indictment, on the face of it, of 


the wanton extravagance of the present administration, and an | 


admission, although an unwilling one, of the complete failure of 
the “ tariff-for-less-than-revenue” policy of the Democratic 
Party, and a public acknowledgment of its profound inability 
to properly and successfully handle the reins of this great 
Government. 

The total estimated appropriations for the year ending June 


| of munitions and other necessary supplies essential in tl 


30, 1917, is $1,579,000,000, an increase of $435,000,000 over 1916 | 


and $430,000,000 over those of 1915. It is true that the appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy, because of the “ prepared- 
ness” program, are considerably greater than heretofore, but 
there are a great many pet projects of the party in power which 
very easily could have been omitted when the revenue was 
needed for more important purposes. 

I refer particularly to the direct levy upon the Treasury of 


$50,000,000 for the Government ship ownership bill, which repre- | 


sents a tax of 50 cents on every man, woman, and child in the 


United States; or, if they were to levy the tax upon the voters | 


of the country only, it would represent a per capita tax of 
$3.50. The $21,000,000 emergency war tax—forced 
tration says we are not at war—is an additional tax of 21 
cents; the flood bill, granting upward of $50,000,000 for the 
reclamation of private lands, is another tax of 50 cents: the 
appropriation for the Government-owned nitrate plant is a 
further tax of 20 cents; the rural-credits bill represents a 15-cent 
tax; the good-roads bill an 85-cent tax; the armor-plate plant 
an ll-cent tax; the new income, inheritance, and munitions 
taxes make up another levy of $1.50, while the various com- 
missions, bureaus, boards, and so forth, will add a n tax of 
5 cents, or a total of $4.07 upon every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. 

Since Congress met in December it has been spending money 
at the rate of $10,000,000 per day, excluding Sundays and holi- 
days, and puts a heavier burden of taxes on the American 
people than any other session of Congress in the history of the 
Republic. 





, ipon the 
people when the country is not at war, or at least the adminis- | ; 


the Underwood tariff, either duty free or under a tax 
that Ameri 
tition (on 


reached its lowest ebb and the country was on t) ve} 


Such was the industrial and financial cone 
when the whole world was shocked by the outbre 
European war. Noone at that time could foresee 
realize what a terrible conflict that war would prove 
Almost immediately it became of such mi tude tl 
sources of practically the 


ing on of such a gigantic operatio were soon unable to eet 
the demands nade upo : \ 
warring countries » look about 1 other markets 1 
their wants 

Naturally they turned to Amerié Manuf: 
at that time, were at their wits’ ends trying to find son 


to take cre of 





and they naturatly weleomed the large orders for am 
and other supplies which immediately flooded the Am 
markets prices Mi upon terms which could not be re ed 
Immediately there was a_ transformation 

affairs ; factories t heretofore we engages } 

suits, but which were then practic , 
great business depress it and dearth of ord vere 1 
converted i 
were erected in great ber 
that were constant! Cre; 
was an unprecedented «ce dad fe 

dreamed of. and the 1 

rhe counti hecame extrave { prosper 
were made and le ‘ elit P 
evidence, and 


The Democratic Part as qu 


euse and 10 inv the b | ‘ 
business depression that ad 21 ert 

ne Unde rwood tariff LW ¢ put in om 
sion had reached the top mark just prior to 
of the war; but just #s soon re . 
upon business as a result of the re 

country again nk 4 ‘ iby ‘ I 
party was very quick to change its wa 

would have you believe that thi 

so thankfully hit us, was caused not 

was the logical outcome @ 


Democracy. They «lk 
well they might, f 
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sith on that ob ti Line d just prior to the war he will find facts = the United States; the first for the 11 months ending November, 
an cures whic show beyond the shadow of a doubt to } 1915, and the second for the 11 montiis ending May, 1916. The 
wh the country’s prosperity is due. | first portions of these tables will show the value of imports 
I submit two tables from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | admitted to this country duty free and the value ef those 
Cor ree showing the total values of imports and exports for | imports which were subject to a duty tnx. 
Total values of imports and cxrports of the United States—Norember, 1913. 
MERCHANDISE. 
[Pre limi né ary figures for 1915, corrected to Dec c. 21, 1915.) 
Novemmber— | Eleven months ending November— Increase ( rc 
_ eouccaial Be 8 | decreasa : 
| ages eleven months, 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 1914 and 1915 
a a ———_——}— eee itil posiheaes 
IMPORTS | 
Free SI iis. piccdiessertiie eee nea | $91,498,137 $78,512,793 | $112,210,716 || $874,303,529 | $1,028, 493, 133 53, 009, 509 $24, 516,37 
ON i i oe eae 56, 738, 399 47, 954, 269 52, 108, 453 734, 267, 380 646, 126, 323 2,577,175 | — 83,549, 148 
Ob. sess idtingiacia: eee Mee sadial 148,236,536 | 126,467,062 164, 319, 160 | 1,608, 570,909 | 1, 674,619, 5 | 1,615,596,684 | — 59,032, 772 
q 
DOUOStiC. 2... e eee ween eee ee een eee eee nec eeeee cote neeeee! 243, 375,068 | 200,008, 223 | 324,580,381 || 2,217,801, 133 3, 136, 668, 586 | +-1,306,255, 048 
PUD concn cannnscovkntetneavdl cacbciebeniab hank sabpanneel 2, 163,974 5, 870, 110 | 6, 564,146 } 33, 021, 531 Hm, 91,389 | + 17,413,4 
WR cei tia aos calender 245,539,042 | 205,878,333 | 331,144,527 || 2,250,822, 664 1, 867,991,492 | 3,191,659,975 | +1, 323,608,483 
iii... 3... Sie ae 97, 302, 506 | 78,27 | 166,825,358 || 642,251,755 | 193,372,036 | 1,576,073, 291 | +1,382, 701, 255 
| | { { 
Imports and exports of merchandise, by mentie, 
Z ; ait ate ose ans oo ee 
1909 1910 wll | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
Lance 
IMPORTS | | 2 
imine ik act IS . cbtthen ct dd Legis inves ces en abil cee ied The $136, 709,874 4 $140,674,202 | $154,095, Si $184,025,571 | $114,656, 545 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
iste tt Ark Sees eS, Sete ee, eo a) pee ee 133,670,278 | 130,561,234 143, 586, 408 163, 063, 438 154, 742, 923 122, 148, 317 
INE isos cnbs Sica: bh dei ieledlhsans clethdinacigdiash sen anieiie cab eaakeaiaste okt aeaee 130,117,980 | 121, 664,740 134, 188, 438 149, 913, 918 148,044,776 | 125, 123, 391 
GOs «ce dicin Sis Ua bhuid ahaa atievhens Sigs Meapubing sy Che hases asa beeaenteets | 162,999,435 | 139, 041, 928 157, 577, 038 155, 445, 498 182, 555, 304 157, 982, 016 
DDEE ..0n . vocee concanscesdccehd cents senencesenesnennssccoasccccestcccsnesesoorss 133,921,911 | 119,426,706 162, 571, 159 146, 194, 461 173,762,114 | = 160, 576, 105 
May 118, 837, 907 | 129, 814, 160 155, 697, 886 133, 723, 713 164,281,515 | 142,284,851 
June 119, 876, 487 122, S07, 184 131, 030, 797 131, 245, 877 157,529,450 | 157,695, 140 
July. 117, 315, 501 j 118, 054, 204 148, 665, 738 139, 061,770 159, 677, 291 143, 244, 737 
IIE ox oS ann ction kee area each dite nde ete 138,358,907 | 125,945,385 | 154,756,770 | 137,651,553 | 129,767,890 | 141, 804, 202 
SANE «iu digp oni cacencasktsnt tdbdenessdetee cel ccabes see aumuakeseeernetee ¥17, 264,513 ; 125,171, 644 144,810,493 | 171,084,843 | 139,710,611 151, 236, 028 
ME 35 us < «icin di cand siehaildie den a NA adn d picetwalnd Gade aesahes Mabacaieaale cea 124,046,331] 132,605,751 77,987,986 | 132) 949; 302 | 138,080,520 | 149,172, 729 
DUNE ia cis Sa keds aaieiid a tak anon ndhlnle cbels eidibhens dean ien x celadakansat Cama | 129,785,537 | 128,162,022] 153,004,898 | 148, 236,536 | 126,467,062] 164, 319, 169 
wn. «iif? teintne etnBleny Slowsembbor |. ......0.-<i0.0.2~--vewssscboaneee 11, 428, 194, 277 | 1,301, 684, 958 | 1, 663,977, 611 | 1,608,570, 909 | 1,674,619, 456 | 1, 101545 588, 634 
> OSAN\12 months ending November.......... $5254 seks sddenkdiee ad ae i 1, 7 a64, 938, 521 1, 528, 394, 83: 1, 803, 651, 813 1, , 762, 666, 7353 | 1} 858, 645, 027 | 
SEEOR 1909 19190 1911 1912 1913 1914 
A ene ee oni Jk) ten Ce aeek aeaee ee | 172,477,714 | 228,602,683 | 224,907,136 | 250,315,807 | 233,195,628 | 245,632, 558 
| 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Jana a sihadennniet wiiigeldiitil htt nanesailmen anepintinitimmmnnideiienneatial 144, 961, 435 197, 083, 391 202, 446, 273 227,032,930 | 204, 066,603 267, 879, 313 
CE ag RRR DN ERATE AE Hi AIM IS, EAE AA HE wi | 124/558/030 | 175,957,3054 198,844,326 | 193,905,942 | 173,920, se 299, 805, 849 
BNDGR ... . ocvcckvabacdvcncehscunsncwonsscheschabendncbbanesocecccusuecwesouseee 143, 657, 857 161, 933, 204 205, 411, 462 187,426,711 187, 499, 2: 296, 611, 852 
RST. «. cccnecnsdaktcbbobenecedes nuesbhesenbenSSegresesoteetesectenqaeeean 4 133, 110, 253 157, 987, 550 179, 300, 342 199, 813, 438 162, 552, $0 294, 745,913 
DEAD . ..nccccecaccesnmeshencponsshsesesieene aadins conctdccecespeassineeaets aovaved 1a? B82 780 153, 152, 353 17: 5, 380, 058 194, 6097, 422 161, 732, 619 274. 218, 142 
DUD »ccocccnecnaccnmesberehucssbtendhathbaanssebshbapecessearbagtinnsages.<enn 141, 706, 737 138, 233, 742 163, 404, 916 157,072,044 268, 547, 416 
DOT nc «+ ccitndin titccndbsnapatendinn Guctnns Mevabhs ciaeeieia chacichin ante ooscebeull 127,696,954 148, 885, 355 160,990,778 154, 138, 047 26s, 974° 610 
RAE .. cence cian cptenseagen 144, 185, 193 167, 84, 871 187 , 909,020 110, 367, 494 261,025, 230 
DIET. cnnnntbcteetanns 195,798,647 199, 678,062 | 218,240,001 156 , 652 833 300 , 676 , 822 
OIE «on cccncnanneenensaneséughscchheeedéegen Sbbpadeuntchcceceseuneeneaheees 210, 385,516 254, 633, 504 271,861,464 194,711, 170 328, 030, 251 
Nx ‘ 201, 752,76 278,244, 191 245, 539, 042 205, 878, 333 331, 144, 527 
Potai/!! months ending November . 1, 967,610,610 | 2,148,902, 186 | 2, 250,822,864 12% 867,991, 492 | 3, 191,659,975 
~~" 12 months ending 2,096, 222,298 | 2) 373, 808, 322 | 2. y501, 138,471 | 2 101, 187, 120 4 3, 437,292,555 
11 months ending November: Excess of exports ............0-.-seesessseee-e [_ 211,061, 944| 475, 934, 652 _ 434,9 924, 24,575 | 62 622, 251,75 77 "1.578.073, 73,291 
12 months entling November: Excess of exports...........cscecececeeeseeeeees 944, 795,414 | 567,827,461 i} 5 569, 157,509 | 738,472,118 | nas 093 | 1,707, 049, 304 
Total values o/ remigente and exports of the United States — May, 1916. 
MERCHANDISE. 
[Preliminary figures for 1916, correeted to June 23, 1916.) 
Ss :, 
May— i Eleven months ending May— Increase (+) or 
a daa cone ithe Sey Ee _| decrease { 
j | eleven months 
1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1946 | Wid5and 1916 
| i 
= ey ee — } | 7 anton 
TMPORTS. | | 
Free of duty esencvesdctwenses | $103,148, 377 $85,400,692 | $150, 535,127 | $1, 034, 056, 037 $934, 293,609 | $1,338, 892, 072 + $404, 598. 46 
mm Babe qiunnsé ree dncanevss déucucénabee cedebhbsensesoond } 61, 133, 138 56, 884, 159 78, 598, 970 \\ 702, 338, 570 582, 180,991 613,141,140 | + =. 80, 960, 149 
Bh ha tne scan nabs Ccnecees cdndegeeeeeeEbabe@nes Mics \ 164, 281, 515 142, 254, 851 229, 134, 097 ! 1, 736, 396,207 | 1, 516, 474, 600 | 1,952, A033, 212 | a 435, 558 Gl 
EXPORTS os ae 7 ee 7 es t a j Pee 
Do Db, . nc cddendswhidhwekksksbcndss Gleetbseeondadn cited | 157,482,718 269, 336 , 222 466, 318, 418 2, 175,578,565 2, 452,053,414 | 3,810,693, 763 | +1, 358, 680, ‘ 
i ee cova 4,239,001 | __ 4,882,920 | 5, 511, 038 | nem 0 48,008,510, 36,421,695 + 8,41 
BE icc eccccncwecesscousenessbesctececenaesower ‘161, 732, 619 | 274,218, 142 | 4 a7, 829,456 | 2, 207, 507, 104 | anon, 924; 8 , 867,115, Y, 37 3 +1, 367, o~ 3, 94) 
oa slllaiatin. Ge atta ai ana bce [a i Aan reac ct san cann as) haa 
PUNE 5 xs: oucanocnanaccbucsss cnageauaadeunenspDUnicnee meee 131,933,201 | 242,695,359 471,110,897 | 983, 567,324 | 1,915, 082,161 | + 931,514, 
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mports and ez} ts of 7 } el ontihs 
| 
ME 
$119.8 , @]>) wv ¢ ‘ 
eee esas lca tnesecs aoe ae 1} “18 ; 
a connie paaceunnenchiursests 117, 264, 513 
0 WOT 8 ne een ee ence eee eee eee e ewe ew nena eee e eens enaeeeeeees 4 31 | 
‘ ROOT... ..accctees 1 7 9 
Ty ni 7 S74 
Pa ae eae, Gnas aa mide aadeina winch ameaveans 130, 561, 234 13,58 
Within nenth Wee CORme Swe eats 121. 694.74 RQ s22 
139, O41. O28 7 i 
119, 826, 7Ot 71 
129.814, 160 i . 
.¢.}/11 mouths ending May........ ; 1,404, 418,921 | 1 l 1,68 ! 
Potal yo month ending May... 1, 524, 295,408 | 1 1,321 | 1 . 
Ex BTS 1910 i A 
a a en sae alias = ; ; 127, 887, 78 4] . t i 
FRiecces coccesecadecewe pc cosese ee — saebeeies , 114, 27 Vv se 8 1 
RMR ccs cccccesccsssecscccecns wéaren ‘ 134, 666, 37 144, 185. 198 167.8 S71 187.) 
“eptember... asa’ : oa 168, 873, 643 135, 798, O4 : 
Caen 5 odateaeeesannde ce Seba ghie gaa acit det ae 207, 709, O86 i 210, 365, Slt 
I eta. cenetnwiibenceonerececate 5 nae ; 206, 620, 377 201, 752, 760 2 i 
ait is Chrtineatdte tenn én ese eunedscecccus 279, 002, 683 224, 9 ) 
1912 
a aane te camden coke ccceceiiceceeseccces 202, 446, 27% 1, OH 
I iditntndnn tb Seren teats Satudwes Sus awencsuscesccccencsseesses 198, 544, 326 ] 2 7 
aah cade heh ih ccee ce conetneducanubbdchcaceevoucesowss | 5, 411, 462 187, 4 t 
lee Ree evs st wilnacal sidudna beakesbadoueews eadosiaenk 179, 800, 242 * 438 
ee at ts thee oriis,s cnickina waccadG cosienwaceecmeses 80, 058 ' { 19 
Totai{s}: months ending iii canadandkeeicadie caidueiutioee's .| 1,907, 613, 462 | 2,066, 088, 6 : 479, 2 2, 20 Mi 2 
~ \i2smegths ending May... ............0...eee Godeeats | 2,035, 501, 242 07 , 705, 404 40,712,975 | 2,370, 912,0 
11 months ending May: Excess of export aoe ee ahaa . : 503, 194, 541 S34 ‘ 471 R97 
12 months ending May: Excess of exports........ 11. 205, 834 ’ Is 2 82 ’ 
If one will take the time and trouble to analyze the figures | &<vert : 
given in these tables, it will be seen that immediately following 
the going into effect of the Underwood tariff law the imports M ( 
into this country steadily imcreased and our exports just as 
systematically decreased, showing a steady decline of the favor- 
able trade balance which this country had enjoyed. This de- | . 1 ; i 
. e e ry < . wy > ON mM) Ff 
cline regularly progressed month after month until April, 1914, | posers 1 900) 774 “3 O15 =~ 
when the balance of trade in our favor was entirely wiped out = March.. 1.615, 62 48 
and our imports exceeded our exports in the enormous amount a 2, GAS, 6 -- 690 ae 
of $11,209,544, which represented the balance of trade against oom © 467 378 4976 677 : 
us for that month. At no time from the month of April to the | Inly.. 2, 43 ! 504, 77 
month of September, 1914, did our exports exceed our imports. | Avs! -; 2, 234, 40 i - S41 I 
° an ae ae . Septem ber 1 2 ‘ i ‘ $US 
In May the balance of trade against us amounted to $2,548,896; 0 G7; ni. ) 
in June it amounted to $457,406; in July, $5,588,344, while in | Novembe 7 } 
the month of August it overtopped all other months to the tune | Pecem! , : Is 
of $19,400,396. i 
The Democratic Party was finding itself pretty hard pressed | Ja: 
to give a suitable explanation for this loss of our country’s a : oo ; 
prestige when—happily for that party—the war in Europe broke | 4 prjj 2 d 
out, and they immediately put the blame on the war, stating | Ma ‘ 
that because of it there was no demand for our goods in Europe. } 49 18 ” 0 
As stated above, the balance of trade against us for the month i 
if August, 1914, was $19,400,396; in that month the war broke \ total of £4 ; 


uut, and, notwithstanding the fact that there was no market for 
uur goods, according to our Democratic friends, the month of 
september showed an increase of exports over imports amount 
ing to $16,341,722, representing the balance of trade in our 
favor, and this favorable balance steadily and increasingly 
mounted up and up until it reached the astounding sums of 
approximately $131,000,000 in December, 1914, and $187,000,000 
in December, 1915. Thirty-one articles properly characterized 
us munitions of war made up 52 per cent of our total exports. 
From the Department of Commerce I obtain the following 
figures showing exports of ammunition and firearms for each 
month from August 1, 1914, to the latest date for which statis- 
ties are available, June 29, 1916: 
Leports of ammunition and firearms from the United States during each 
month from August 1, 1914, to the latest date for which statistics are 
available. 


Month of | Cartridges. | Gunpowder Nest —¥ Firearm 
1914 | Pounds. | 
J ea $154, 080 | 30, 948 | $16,821 $208, 644 
September ......... | 421, 982 193, 037 65, 465 201, 556 
October....222 2.22. | 1,452, 740 | 90, 982 | 24,395 | 692, 146 
November . . w-eesee] 1,231,235 | 63, 064 | 23, 027 1, 194,510 
December. ......... 1, 098, 875 | 55, 352 | 27, 989 1, 092, 158 












also a table 


I submit 


same articles for the three years pri 
1911 $! $ 
191 7 
19] bee “y y 
A grand total for the three years of $2,579 
From these table will be see ! 
exports of ammunition and firear! 
| ning Aucust 1, 1914, and ending May 30, 1 
amount of like exports for the 36 n 
11, 1911, and ending Detember 31, 1913 


| of $456,344,805. 

| But to show that the ir as 
due to the shipment of munition 
are the only war items subjected 
corporate the following table. 











If we are going to put a tax on war orders, why not dis- 
tribute it equally, and not discriminate against any Class of | 


people % 


Eaports of Amcrican Products. 


| 


Seven Seven ! 

ese months end-) months end- 
\ ing January, ing January, 

1914 we Sy 

a oi 

Cattle e oCin ac cwphukemee ee : $355, 000 $2,000,000 | 

Horse . pacientes aan bse 1,658, 009 51,183,009 | 

Mule ee ee eee ; 389, O00 14,116,000 | 
Totalexparts of amimeals.........ccressc.800600 3, O00, 000 67, 693, 000 
Brass and manufactures. ..............0.-- ae 4, 331, 000 44,511,000 
Corn nite Seek ckain >a wih eantane le ats . 3, 832, 000 10, 104, 000 


SNE, «5 > acdiccaeh obeks cicuaua ak > cic nce 63, 897, 000 125, 000,000 | 


COTO; COLTINBOR, GRE... 6x 6 o.cbindscndudeccacnes ase . 69, 000 $654, 000 
PUGS GE UI ooo cee cwncwewnkveveescueeesens 13, 254, 000 4, 000, 000 
CS TOE BRE PRIIOIG 6 ov dic dc ccccdcbavewescs aes 6, 299, 000 13, 000, 000 
Ge CNN, oni, cocnadhe denen tiades 15, 531, 000 58, 000, 000 
Ne ee ee 17, 937, 000 
WU I oo vivuny odin ccucss abe ge ectsdabnonee 5, 965, 000 

pik Rake aaedeiceae 3, 367, 000 


Cartridges, dynamite, gunpowder . 








Canned salmon .. vice cemdagencens s Oaaneiaaein 5, S82, 000 q 
Glass and glassware . EPR ASRS es EP? ETP | 2,273,000 6, 307, 000 
PnGieriubper MARAT UTeS. . ... oc ccccvncecvecsees 1, 882, 000 9, 755, 000 
fron and steel and manufactures of. .................. 4.349, 000 16, 482, 000 
RIS No noo Sten pain ay0'< op Calera a aerate 724, 000 1, 908, 000 
TNs cnt a oa a. nks np OMAR Rey e mena eo bie 2,213,000 , 7,911, 000 
Locomotive ny yt A pera = ere ee See ok godt Wes 2,311, 000 10, 702, 009 
Metal-working machines and tools...............- S, 209, 000 | 25, 196, 009 
URL ORES GR NOOR «ns nine in annaneedeusnouvarss 09, 279, 000 92, 924, 009 
I a « nxcocenihaders ¥0s.0o ee mines bens se cee een 7, 567,000 | 10, 640, 000 
ee NE. . ds csanepaasndwencnswsneae pednees dcicbeniaen en 1, 825, 000 4, 104, 000 
Wire ; ae Fs nck eae edtacca Guana tone 5, 961,000 | 25, 118, 000 
LATE CHINE BRIDGE... con nchepnadbesscsdsaneenkes 20, 855, 000° 46, 666, 000 
ECON. - Uo on nnn paeebaneonssndaesaeheees , 000 26, 787, 000 
RI OE nnn cide ekusntebenneSauancnuean 3,000 | 38, 933, 000 
Be Ce en NUIOUE os cuncacnescbureassasanieee 2,000 | 170,671,000 
ee UNE WE, onc vembentys cat cues es Ounhahs be 2, 000 2, 449, 000 
Vegetables........ abe agit ocean Saas ai iheeds 56,000 | &, 617, 000 
rn Sn es adeencanbeabebiebne 000 | 29, 066, 000 
SCTIOT, GEO GEE. nnn nctnesetecccecccncsenveetan 51, 000 25, 579, 000 
a a eo Ee 395, 528, 000 | 1, 242, 412, 000 


Increase, 1916 over 1914 paehiinwen Sie ; \ e a we-----| 846, 884,000 


The showing for the nine months ending March 31, 1916, is even 
more impressive : 

Exports, nine months ending Mar. 51, 1916 (war pe- 

riod) $2,995, ST5, 232 
Exports, nine months ending Mar. 31, 1914 (anti 

wal period) a - 883, 221, 915 
sictchaslaeiiocessan.. (igriae ane eee 

Our great agriculturists of the South and West will perhaps 
find in this table the cause of the prosperity which they have 
been enjoying for the past two years. In foodstuffs alone the 
total «mount of exports far exceeds the munitions business ; 
nnd whether the war soon ends or not, the demand for food- 
stuffs will continue for some time to come, since the crops of 
all European nations are greatly below the normal. America 
must feed Europe whether Europe fights or not. And some of 
our Democratic friends from the great agricultural districts, 
especially of the West and South, would have you believe that 
the tremendous prosperity of the farmers and the never-before- 
dreamed-of prices which they are receiving for their products 
is due not to the European war but to the benefactions and 
benedictions of the Underwood tariff and the other so-called 
constructive policies of the Democratic Party. If there had 
been po war in Europe to furnish a market for the products of 
the American agriculturist will anyone believe this class of citi- 
zeus would be enjoying the prosperity which is now theirs? 
You may draw your own conclusions as to the truth or fallacy 
of the claims of the Democratic Party. 

Tuesday, June 6, was the high record day for shipments of 
exports from the port of New York. On that date domestic ex- 
ports left the United States to the value of $25,744,411. Of this 
sum, loaded projectiles made up $3,686,127; fuses, $2,351,588 ; 
eartridges, $291,162; gunpowder, $5,131,322; refined copper, 
$2,365,610; cotton for making guncotion, $202,744; firearms, 
S455 ree? 

eo 

1 


Increase in war period 


55,723; metal-working machinery used by the allies for turn- 
ing out war material, $1,055,456; barbed wire for entanglements, 
“4,761; shoes for Russian soldiers, $345,450; sole leather, 
$310,498; automobile tires for English war motors, $125,171. 
Total value of these 12 war commodities, $16,445,607. And this 
does not take into account clothing, medicines, brass and steel 
products, cutlery, commissary stores, and a thousand and one 
other things being used by the belligerents in this war. Sev- 
enty-six vessels were required to transport the day’s shipments. 

This is the high-water mark in Democratic prosperity, and 
they try to make you believe that it is not a war-order pros- 
perity. Do you believe it? If you do, it is purely psychological. 

It is interesting, particularly from a local standpoint, te quote 
here abstracts from some letters which I have received from ! 
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manufacturers in the second congressional district of New Jer- 
sey, which are on file in my office. The first is in reply to a 
letter which I had written to a concern in whose factory the 


| post office is located, calling their attention to the fact that the 
| office had been relegated to the “fourth class.” The reply, 


Which follows, was most instructive and impressive: 

Thanks for your letter of June 21, just received. I note all yoti sa 
our old-line business, woodwerking machinery, has been in a yi1 
much depressed state for sometime, and in order to keep busy y 
have taken some orders caused by the war in Europe, principally fo 
iron-working machinery ; we have taken several orders of about $50,000 
to $100,900 each, which has helped us out very much, but where one 
order of $100,000 would only cause us a correspondence of perha; 
S or 10 letters thit many orders in our old line would keep halt 
dozen stenographers busy all the time till such orders were completed 
hence inasmuch as in our old line we Laven't done over 50 to 75 ver cen 
of our normal business, our post-office receipts have fallen off very much 
Another thing, when there is no business there is no use in advertising 
and where ordinarily we might send out one or two hundred letters 
a day of advertising matter, we have been sending out very little « 
late. I regret to learn that we will probably go to * fourth class,’ bi 
if we only get a change in the administration, revise our tariff laws 
I am not at all alarmed Lut what we will get back into third class 
The country would have been in a bad fix to-day in my opinion if the 
War in Europe hadn't caused us manufacturers to get busy, and I dw 
most sincerely hope that the Republican Party will get back int 
power; if T can do anything to help the party here in New Jersey | 
um bound to do it. 


— 


I have most of my life been a Republican with medium rather than 
high-tariff ideas, as I think a very high tariff extensively applied would 
mewn taxing the poor people rather than the rich, whieh is wrong. 

There is no doubt, however, but what in the present condition of 
things we need tariffs to protect certain industries, which, without them, 
would Janguish. On the other band there are some imports which 
should be taxed as little as possible to prevent poor people paying too 
high prices for their necessities. 

In general, I have no doubt but that the best course to foliow is 
to have a good nonpartisan tariff commission—if we can get a good 
one—to regulate all such taxation scientifically and logically. 

In politics | am a Rocsevelt man who rather expects to vote fo: 
Mr. Ilughes, as we certainly should all pull together; and this seems 
the best way. 


The writer believes we should have a tariff sufficiently high to keep 
out manufactured products from abroad; not only this, but we should 
most certainly have a strong dumping clause similar to the one in 
Canada, which will prevent shipments of materials te us, sold on a 
basis lower than the same materials would be sold in the home 
country. At the conclusion of the European war there is undoubtedly 
going to be a tremendous lot of scrap and other materials of fron 
thrown on the market at very low prices. We certainly should guard 
against any danger of these materials being dumped into the United 
States at low prices. If the submarine carried scrap iron as ballast. 
we presume all the steamers on the other side would be likely to carry 
cast-iron pipe on their first trip to this country, and we should like to se 
a tariff sufficiently high to prevent it. Roughly. living expenses I be 
lieve have gone up, say 105 per cent, and probably wages in our plants 
have gone up 40 to 45 per cent in the last 10 years. 


I have your favor of the 13th instant and regret very much that the 
time is too short to allow me to get any facts or figures together that 
would be of real value. However, roughly speaking, would state that 
we commenced to feel the effect of importations in our line of product 
from abroad, frem April 1, 1914, to October 1 of that year. From 
October on to about the middle of January, 1915, we experienced a 
period of considerable dullness and depression, due to the uncertainty 
and hesitancy caused by the outbreak of the war. About the middle 
of January, however, business commenced to improve, and has been 
steadily increasing up to the present time. Just now we are running at 
the top notch of our capacity and almost entirely on domestic orders 
We find that the volume of our sales for the first half of 1916 is equal 
to practically the entire volume of sales for the year 1914, and the rate 
of wage and average weekly pay roll to-day is almost 50 per cent 
greater than in 1914. There have been several advances in wages this 
year and the present rate is at a figure which could not possibly be 
sustained in the event of a resumption of foreign importations and the 
consequent competing with low-priced foreign labor costs. 


In reply to your letter of July 7, would state that our case is exactly 
parallel with the dye people. Before the European war there was little 
or no scientific glassware made in this country. The absolute cessa 
tion of all European importation in scientific glassware created condi 
tions in America that were startling. oe were running entirely 
out fer hospitals, beards of health, and educational institutions, ani 
it was upon their solicitation that glass manufacturers of this country 
went into the question of the manufacture of glassware for scientifi 
purposes. ‘This meant to them that entirely new plants had to be buil 
and equipped for this especial purpose. Yorkmen had to be schooled 
in a technique wholly new to them, all of which required a great outlay 
of money and time. The result of this is that American manufacturers 
are to-day supplying the entire demand from the hospitals, governmenta! 
educational, and industrial laboratories. Now there is existing ani 
has been for 30 years a duty-free clause for educational and industria 
institutions, which allows the entry into America of glassware made 
under conditions that it is absolutely impossible for American manu 
facturers to compete with or exist under. Of course at the present 
time we are protected from these conditions by the war, but we are 
confronted in the West by Japanese importations of ware made unde: 
even more impossible conditions from a labor standpoint than in Euro 
pean countries. We shall not only be up against absolutely free trade 
in the scientific-glassware markets but are now threatened with a 
Japanese invasion of ware that will be even worse than European coin 
petitions. It is needless for us to explain to you that American manu 
facturers who employ nothing but high-priced labor in scientific-glass 
ware plants and who have stepped into the breach to prevent what 
would have been a calamity to the entire medical, surgical, and chemica! 
professions, want to be protected by at least the abolition of this duty 
free clause and by a tariff that will enable them to continue in business 
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after the war. The present union scale of wages for lamp blowers on 
} assware is from $3.50 to $6 per day Lamp workers make 
> the same under the union scale 





AFTER THE WAR—WHAT THEN? 

After the European war is over this country is going to 
face a world competition which will make intelligent handling 
ef the tariff an imperative necessity, if we are going to meet 
this competition successfully. 

We will be flooded with merchandize from abroad, for that is 
the only thing the nations at war will be able to pay their 
debts with; they will have no money to spare, and they will 
have to sell their goods where they can get the most money 
for them. 

Probably never before was it so easy to sell goods, get credit, 
find a job, or get an increase of salary than it is at the present 
time. How long this sunny condition will last or to what 


heights it will go, no one can foretell with any degree of aceu- | 


racy; just one thing is certain, and that is that it will not 


last forever, and wise is the man who sets something aside | 


from the prosperity which he is now enjoying, for to that 
extent he is going to be the winner no matter what happens. 

It is truthfully said that enormously as the country has 
profited in money as the result of the European war, it may 
be doubted whether to-day we can point to a single benefit 
that has come to us in the two years with confidence that it is 
permanent and substantial. 

At no time in the country’s history has there been a greater 
need for cooperation between capital and labor. What may be 
in store for us industrially after the war is over our wisest 
statesmen or business men can not forsee. That the world 
will witness an industrial upheaval is not doubted. We do 
know that great changes will take place and that the best 


preservation of our industrial welfare. 
INCOME TAX AND INHERITANCE TAX 

When all other means of revenue fail the Democratic Party 
proceeds to double the tax on the living and on the dead. 

The Democratic Party is exceedingly fond of taking the 
credit for the adoption of an income tax. They fail to re- 
member, however, or at least to tell about it, that the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States—which 
provides for the adoption of an income tax—was submitted 
to the legislatures of the several States by a resolution of 
Congress, being Senate joint resolution No. 40, by Mr. Al- 
drich, a Republican, passed on July 12, 1909, at which time there 
was a Republican majority in both the House and Senate, and 
signed by President Taft. The vote on the amendment was 
practically unanimous, only seven votes in the whole House 
being recorded against it. The thirty-sixth State to ratify the 


amendment—the necessary number for its adoption—was Wyo- | 


ming, on February 3, 1915. New Jersey and New Mexico 
ratified it on February 5, 1913, and the announcement of the 
ratification was made by the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
on the 25th day of February, 1913. Four States ratified the 
amendment subsequent to the announcement made by Mr. Bryan. 

There was, therefore, nothing left for the Democratic Party 
to do but to follow out the directions thus given it and formu- 
late a plan for the collection of an income tax. This they did, 
and hailed it as the greatest piece of constructive legislation 
that had ever been enacted. It was a panacea for all revenue 
ills, and, used in conjunction with the Underwood tariff bill, 
it would reduce the cost of living and yield more than a suffi- 
cient sum to take care of the Government’s expenditures. 

Evidently they were mistaken, for in the present bill they 
increase the normal tax on incomes and the tax on corporations 
from the present rate of 1 per cent to 2 per cent, with a pro- 
portionate increase in the surtax. 

I favor a just and equitable income tax, for I believe that 
an income tax is nothing more or less than a tax on brains. 
The greater one’s brain power the more tax one is obliged to 
pay, and, conversely, if your brain is small, your tax is small. 

And it is well to note that the greatest amount of revenue 
from income tax comes from those States north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, Four States—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts—paid more than $75,000,000 of the $124,867,429 
in income taxes turned into the National Treasury during the 
fiscal year of 1916, which ended June 30. A table issued by the 
Treasury Department of payments by internal revenue districts 
shows that New York alone paid $45,230,579, and that the great- 
est percentage of increase which raised the total from the $80,- 
000,000 collected last year came from the four States headed by 
New York. 

It is very interesting, indeed, to hear some Members, coming 
from that part of the country which yields the least return on 
incomes, tell how they are for an increased income tax be- 
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EMOCRA 


The Chairman of the Ways and Mea 
our patriotism for support of the bill, a: 


with the statement that it ought to 
because it contains certain provis 


publican in character to command « 





These items are: A duty on dvestuffs, 


cordance with the ideas of the dyest 


in its operation or application to 
war, and it will by no means give the 
country the protection it needs for its 
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commission by failing to provide an appropriation for its con- 
tinunnce on the ground that it would be only a waste of money, 
nud that anyway such a commission was not needed, the Demo- 
cratic Party now seeks our support for a so-called nonpartisan 
tariff board. From the very nature of things any tariff com- 
inissiou appointed by President Wilson would be a _ partisan 
free-trade body, if we are to judge by his appointments to the 
other nonpartisan boards and commissions that have come into 
being under his administration. I am, and always have been, in 
favor of a permanent tariff commission, but I would not want 
to see such a commission made up of a set of men who are dyed- 
in-the-wool tariff-for-revenue-only advocates. 

The bill as originally prepared by the majority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee provided that no person should 
be eligible for appointment on the tariff board who had been 
elected or served in the House of Representatives or Senate of 
the United States, nor should any member of the board be en- 
gaged in any other business, function, or employment. 
cluded from service on the commission the only men who are 
really qualified to act in the capacity of tariff experts. The 
absurdity of this provision was recognized by many of the Demo- 
crats, who supported the amendment offered by Mr. Lonaworru 
striking out the clause which prohibited ex-Members of Con- 
gress from serving on the commission. 

A FORECAST. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 7th day of November next the Democratic 
Party and the Democratic administration will be called up 
before the voters of the United States to be judged Ani its four 
years of errors of omission and commission. What will be the 
verdict of the people? Will they vote to return to the condi- 
tions of business stagnation and industrial depression, that pre- 
vailed throughout the country before the European war came to 
our rescue, by returning Mr. Wilson and his followers to power? 
I think not. They are going to put in power in his stead Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes and a Republican Congress that is con- 
secrated to the principles of protection for American industries 
and American labor. 


: Provide Service Honor Flags to Volunteer Soldiers Now 


on Service Along the Mexican Border. 


EXTENSION OF 
JOHN UH 
OF NEW 

In true Hovse or 


REMARKS 


HON. CAPSTICK, 


JERSEY, 
REPRESENT A\TIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, in the intreduction of this 
resolution I have in mind the accomplishment of three things: 

lirst. To convey to the soldiers some lasting material evidence 
that their high patriotism is appreciated and taken into account 
by the Government, aside from the financial considerations 
involved. 

Second. Vo in a measure fittingly recognize their relatives for 
the sacrifices being made in so many homes all over our land by 
reason of the absence of one of the household. 

Third. To add another incentive to stimulate enlistments in 
the reserve forces upon which we must rely in times of emer- 
gency. 

The men comprising the Volunteer Army along the border 
an few short weeks ago were engaged in the daily pursuit of 
peaceful occupations, Such had been their lives for years. 
Now they are a warlike organization. They are not warlike 
in spirit, but should circumstances require it, I feel confident 
they will all be true to our Nation’s traditions. Meanwhile they 
are preparing. Incidentally they must withstand the midsummer 
heat of a tropical sun and the other discomforts of the climate 
and changed conditions. To these they will adapt themselves, 
but before this is attained there will be yearnings and home- 
sickness, I am not trying to paint a doleful picture. I merely 
mention these things as reasons for the resolution I have offered. 

Its provisions are designed to give to these soldiers induce- 
ment and encouragement to remain constant to the cause they 
have sworn to uphold and defend. In the long hours of night 
picket duty they can think with satisfaction of the pride felt 
by the folks at home each morning when they unfurl the 
“service honor flag,” proclaiming abroad that “ Here is the 
home of a true son doing his patriotic duty.” In the burning 
hours of the day, whether on drill or uwnengaged, they can re- 
eall, with a thrill of pleasure, the memories and ‘thoughts that 
flag constantly suggests to relatives and friends alike. 


This ex- | 


ee 


In homes all over our land is being cherished some token or 
souvenir associated with an event of bygone days in which 
some member of the household participated. Why can not 
this generation increase that highly prized little store with : 
token of how these men creditably acquitted themselves «1, 
ing these trying times? Why would not a souvenir, as indi- 
eated in the resolution, be a fitting one? I feel it would he 
carefully preserved and would materially quicken the patriotic 
impulses of our children’s children. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that the present emergen 
will pass without the necessity of firing another shot or going 
a step farther across the Rio Grande. Let the termination come 
With honor and no relinquishment of any of our rights. Have it 
fully understood that the limit of our endurance has bee 
reached and we will avenge with force any violation of the sanct- 
ity of our sovereignty as a liberty and peace loving people. 





The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF 
OF 
HON. FRANK 
OF GEORGIA. 
In rue Hovuse or REepresENTATIVES,. 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


REMARKS 


PARK, 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for the passage of 
this great revenue bill grows out of the demand by the people 
of the country that Congress make provision for adequate pre- 
paredness. The extraordinary increases in the appropriations 
for the Army and Navy and fortifications of our country re- 
quired the enactment of a revenue law to provide the mone) 
necessary to meet these additional appropriations. It will be 
noted that the section of the United States most concerned about 
our having a large Army and Navy will be required, under this 
law, to pay the principal part of the tax. By increasing the tax 
on surplus incomes, levying a tax on large estates and war 
munition plants this additional revenue needed by the Govern 
ment will be raised. In this way the burden will not fall on 
those least able to bear tax burdens, but the increase will come 
from sources that have not heretofore contributed their just 
portion to the support of the Government. 

This bill provides for an enlarged income-tax law; doubles 
the present normal tax and levies an additional or surtax be- 
ginning with 1 per cent on incomes of $20,000 and increasing up 
to 10 per cent on annual incomes of $ $500,000 and over. It also 
proposes an increase in the normal tux on incomes and the tax 
on corporations from the present rate of 1 per cent to 2 per cent. 
The following table shows the tax rates imposed in lieu of the 
present income-tax law: 

1 per cent additional on incomes over 
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2 a gg additional on incomes ‘over ~ $40, 000 and not ex 
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5 per cent additional on incomes over $100,000 and not ex- _—_ 

COORG arena ee ee _.. 150, 000 
6 per cent additional on incomes over $150,000 and not ex- 

CO ir iii ari bn shin ik Ee a eprrncabsiseaarepi lone a isah ca ates ato tance 200, 000 
7 per cent additional on incomes over $200,000 and not ex- Fr 

indecent oh sa eg aane ain eingesnlerpatinten alin tein _ 250, 000 
8 per cent additional on incomes over $250,000 and not ex- 

OIE i iin Rin oi Silica gle as eel aga iin nse 300, 000 
9 per cent additional on incomes over $300,000 and not ex- 
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10 per cent additional on incomes over $500,000. 


The bill leaves the income exemption at $3,000 for unmarried 
persons and $4,000 for married persons, or heads of families. 
It is estimated that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
the income tax proposed by this measure will yield $227,- 
000,000, or $107,000,000 more than would be received by the 
Government under the rates provided in the present law. Pro- 
vision is also made for levying a Federal estate tax upon in- 
heritances in excess of $50,000. Deductions are allowed for al! 
valid claims against the estate from the gross value of the estate 
in addition to the exemption of $50,000 in determining the value 
of the estate. These taxes are levied as follows: 


One per cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess of $50,000 

Two per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceed $150,000. 

Three per cent of the et by which the net estate exceeds $150,000 
and does not exceed $25 

Four per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
and does not exceed $450 

Five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $450,000. 
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This revenue bill further provides for a tax upon the manu 
facturers of munitions of war. It is estimated that the muni- 
tions tax will yield during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
$71,000,000. 

This bill also provides for a nonpartisan tariff commission, 
free from political eontrol, so much desired by the business 
world, which will greatly change the method of making tariffs. 

About $30,000,000,000 of the wealth of the country is owned 
by New York. Prior to the enactment of this income-tax law 
at least half of this huge amount escaped the tax assessor, 
whereas the taxgatherer seldom fails to find all available assets 
of the one-horse farmer. What little he possesses is easily 
found, and he is heavily burdened with taxes. The enormous 
estates that have grown up in this country by the thousands, 


which pay practically nothing to the Government, while exact- | 


ing much from the Government, should bear their proportionate 
share of the burden of taxation. 
I insert the following statement showing the amount of rev- 
enue raised last year by the income and inheritance tax law: 
Amount collected 





For the year commencing June 30, 1914, 
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| strr [ ENFORCEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE LAWS AI 
ISTRA 
| The record of the present Bureau of Internal Revenue, C 
| missioner William H. Osborn, in the enforcement of the 
| margarine laws during his administration, commencing o he 
| 4th day of March, 1913, is not only interesting but a splendid 
|} and admirable record, entitling the honorable commissioner of 
| this administration to the gratitude and admiration of both 
| the producer and consumer of genuine butter. It is a record 
| of which the honorable commissioner, as well as the 
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When it became evident that a new tax levy would have to be 
made, I opposed any plan that would add this additional burden 


| istration, may feel gratified and honored. It is one which 
|} never been equaled by any commissioner of that bureau. It 


to the already overtaxed poor. I appealed to Congress last year | 


to repeal the iniquitous stamp-tax law for this same reason. It 
is a pleasant realization to know that I have contributed my 
part as a representative of the people in providing this bill 
which raises over $200,000,000 for adequately preparing our 
country for defense purposes without calling upon the masses of 
the people to pay one dollar of it. 


Genuine Protection by the Present Democratic Administra- 
tion for the Producers and Consumers of Butter. 
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HON. MICHAEL E. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


BURKE, 


In rue House or RepresENrTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
purposes, 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
of extending my remarks I desire to present a brief review of 
the splendid record made by the United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, unger the direction and administration of 
the Hon. William H. Osborn, Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
during the present administration, in the enforcement of the 
oleomargarine laws, and in the protection of the producers and 
consumers of genuine butter. 

We have under consideration to-day the bill H. R. 12717, a 


other 


bill making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture | 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. | 


Among the laws of greatest importance to the 


agricultural in- | 


dustry of this Nation are the oleomargarine laws and their en- | 


forcement. It is proper that there should be presented in con- | 


nection with the consideration of this important bill a history 
and a review of the administration of those laws under the 
present Democratic administration by the present honorable 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Hon. William H. Osborn. 
Let me observe in the beginning that this is one of the largest 
appropriation bills that receives consideration and action by 
Congress each year. This year it contains an appropriation for 


one for which the creamery and butter farmers of the Natio 
have reason to feel grateful. 
The present oleomargarine law and its proper enforcement 


of the greatest value and importance to the dairy farmers of all 
the Northern States, and especially to the State of Wisconsil 
which I have the honor in part to represent. 

In 1915 Wisconsin produced 203,727,000 pounds of condensed 
milk from 464,000,000 pounds of whole milk. It also produced 
182,000,000 pounds of cheese and 130,000,000 peunds of butter 
during the season... Expressed in another form, 1,700,000 dairy 
cows in Wisconsin in 1915 produced sufficient milk, in addition 
to their other products, so that at every tick of the clock the 
condenseries were able to turn out 65 pounds of condensed 





ak 
the cheese factories 54 pounds of cheese, and the creameries 4 
pounds of butter. Wisconsin produces over one-half of f 
cheese produced in the country, and for many years it has led i 
the production of butter. It has the honor of being the large 
productive dairy State in the Union. 

I have the honor of representing the largest productive «: 
district in the United States, and in my district-——co1 tin 
six counties—there are situated 10 condenseries, 350 cheese fac 
tories, and 107 creameries; besides larg quantities ¢ eX ‘ 
dairy butter are made by individuals and placed upon 
market. It therefore is perhaps fitting as the Representative 
such a district that I should undertake to submit in} 
way to House and the country a brief review of thi 
of the administration in enforcing the oleomargari: 
during the present administration 

: ORIGIN OF PRESENT OLEOMAR 

It may be urged that it was most appropriate for t] 1 
cratic administration to strictly uphol 
margarine laws. Those laws are of Democratic o1 
original oleomargarine laws were enacted in ISO4, | 
passed by a Democratic Congress and approved by 1) 
President, Hon. Grover Cleveland Perhaps it ha ju | 
Democratic officials at the head of the Internal-Revenue Bun 1 
to recognize the merits of these Democratic 
16 years of Republican administrations prec r th 
Democratic administration these laws ere left 


innocuous desuetude. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE OLI [ ( RINE LAW I 
To the use of radical statements in the co ‘ 

| lative matters President Cleveland was nof 

known as a conservative man, and not 


expenditures during the year commencing July 1, 1916, and end- | 


ing June 30, 1917, of the sum of $24,501,093, exclusive of per- 
manent annual appropriations, which is an increase of $1,529,311 
over the appropriations for the current fiscal year. Congress 


has during each year of this Democratic administration in- | 


creased the annual appropriations to be expended by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 


LITI——97 


| 


statements. Therefore I am sure 
eation of the passage of the oleomargal 
to those who have been and are now t! 
garine at the expense of butte 
message to Congress: 

The Constitution ha n 
discretion, both as to tl ne 
the objects of its burdens. 
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of the colored product 


vuunds of the artificially colored pri 
»,810,048 pounds of both classes, compared 
uncolored and 6,384,222 pounds 
Ll of 144,021,276 pounds of 

both classes produced during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. 
From these figures it will noted there was an increase 
during the fiscal year 1915 of 577,853 pounds of uncolored and 
1,210,919 pounds of the artificially colored goods, or a total net 
increase of 1,788,772 pounds in the two classes over the previous 


ds of the 


» MAKING a tota 


be 


| year. 


; ~é> ) 
Beded! 
» the weight of taxation now pressing 
I l justified in the | 
} n of al iditional subject of in- 
ar it will in consi ney be followed by 
y n relievi tivens from other numerous burdens by the 
passa f th bill. even mé than heretofore unnecessary and need- 
R rring to the Cassandra wail, then as now ascending, he 
Lid 
I nvineed that the taxes which it creates can not possibly de- 
tre t open and legitimate manufacture and sale of the thing upon 
which it is levied. If the article has the merit which its friends claim 
for it, and if the people of the land, with full knowledge of its real 
’ t 


1 yy 
ial er, 


desire to purchase and use it, the taxes exacted by this bill 


vill permit a fair profit to both manufacturer and dealer. If the 
existence of the commodity taxed and the profits of its manufacture 
and sale depend upon disposing of it to the people for something which 
it deceitfully imitates, the entire enterprise is a fraud and not an 


industry. 

Not the least important incident related to this legislation is the de- 
fense afforded to the censumer against the fraudulent substitution 
and sale of an imitation for a genuine article of food of very general 
household Notwithstanding the immense quantity of the article 
described in the bill, and notwithstanding the claims made that its 
manufacture supplies a cheap substitute for butter, I venture to say 
that hardly a pound ever entered a poor man’s house under its real 
name and in its true character. 

OLEOMARGARINE FRAUDS EXPOSED AND PINES COLLBCTED. 

During the administration of Mr. Osborn widespread viola- 
tions of the oleomargarine law, extending over the entire 13 
years that the present law has been on the statute books, and 
resulting in the loss of uncounted millions of dollars in revenue 
to the United States Government in the past, have been effec- 
tively checked by a sweeping investigation and vigorous prose- 
eution by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. The comprehensive 
scope of the investigation and its startling results up to this 
time were announced in a preliminary report recently submitted 
by Commissioner Osborn, which has been briefly summarized 
as follows by the Treasury Department: 


As far as estimates can be made, the Federal Treasury has lost at 
least $27,000,000 in stamps and special taxes through these frauds 
during the period mentioned. These figures alone show that since 1902 
more than 200,000,000 pounds of colored oleomargarine have been manu- 
factured and fraudulently sold as uncolored oleomargarine or as butter. 
It is believed that a great proportion of this product reached consumers 
as butter. This amount represents more than twice the average yearly 
consumption of both colored and uncolored oleomargarine by the people 
of the United States since the present law went into effect. 

Approximately 185,000,000 pounds of this 200,000,000 pounds were 
sold by oleomargarine manufacturers to dealers as uncolored oleomar- 
garine, and then, in many cases, sold to the ultimate consumer as butter. 
The remaining 15,000,000 pounds were made by butter manufacturers 
and sold as butter without the payment of any tax. 

The commissioner has already recovered and deposited in the Treas- 
ury $851,000, with the prospect of further very large collections. Forty- 
two violators have been convicted since January 1, 1915, 29 of whom 
have been sentenced to terms in prison ranging from 30 days to 33 
years. Total fines of $148,000 have been imposed. 

These fines are exclusive of the recoveries mentioned above. Ten 
other of the more flagrant violators of the law are under indictment 
awaiting trial. In addition there are many smaller criminal cases 
pending in the courts. 

While the facts set forth in the commissioner’s preliminary report 
relate primarily to oleomargarine frauds developed during the past 
year, the activities of the bureau during the past two full fiscal years 
have resulted in the detection of a total of approximately 6,000 frauds 
or illegal practices of this character. As a consequence of this rigid 
enforcement of the statute, the receipts of the Government from oleo- 
margarine taxes during these two years have been the greatest in the 
history of the law, more than 24 per cent of the total collections of oleo- 
margarine taxes from 1902 to 1915 being received during the fiscal 
years 1914 and 1915. 

Among the larger cases are the following: . 

One compauy, whose president and treasurer pleaded guilty and were 
sentenced to one year and one day in the penitentiary and to pay a 
fire of $1,000 each, and whose plant was seized, has been assessed 
$798,696. 

Another concern, six of whose officials 1nd employees pleaded guilt 
and were fined an aggregate of $8,000, and whose plant was seized, 
has been assessed $612,391. 

In St. Louls 34 persons were convicted, 27 being 
tences, and fined a total of $138,000. 

In another city one manufacturer was assessed by the commissioner 
$32,000 special and stamp taxes on account of the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine colored with tumeric, which has been paid. As 
it appeared that he was tgnorant of the fact that the oils used con- 
tained tumeric, the United States attorney reported that criminal pro- 
ceedings could not be sustained. 

One company, whose president, treasurer, and secretary are under 
indictment on charges of oleomargarine frauds, and whose plant was 
seized, has been assessed $916,523 for evaded taxes. 

Another cencern, whose president and secretary-treasurer likewise 
aexe — indicted, and whose plant was seized, has been assessed 
$193,413. 

A company, five of whose officers or agents are under indictment and 
whose plant was seized and sold by the Government, has been assessed 
$2,090,027. 


use. 


given prison sen- 


Tt are the more striking cases developed since May 1, 1914, and, 
as stated above, the Treasury Department will take steps to recover 
nll taxes due tm each ease. 

EXTR rS RELATINE rO OLEOMARGARINE FROM THE 5 ANNUAL RBPORT | 
OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The operations in oleomargarine for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1915, show a slight increase over the preeeding fiseal 
year, there being reported produced 138,214,907 pounds of the 


| 





| 


During 1915 there were withdrawn, tax paid at one-fourth 
cent, 137,693,610 pounds, and 3,753,012 pounds tax paid at 10 
cents, as against 137,747,982 pounds and 3,831,706 pounds of the 
two classes, respectively, in the previous year, or a net decrease 
of 54,392 pounds in the uncolored and 78,694 pounds in the 
colored product, making a total net decrease of 133,086 pounds 
in the withdrawals of the product tax paid in both classes. 

In 1915 the withdrawals for export amounted to 31,172 pounds 
uncolored ; 3,081,356 pounds of colored goods—a total of 3,112,- 
528 pounds, or an increase of 968,826 pounds over the previous 
year in these items. F 

There were withdrawn free of tax for use of the United States 
in 1915 a total of 734,030 pounds of artificially colored oleo- 
margarine and none of the uncolored product, as against a total 
of 579,360 pounds of both classes in 1914, or an increase of 
154,670 pounds in the withdrawals for this purpose during the 
past year. 

The collections from oleomargarine sources during the fiscal 
year 1915 amounted to a total of $1,695,256.95 as against a total 
of $1,325,219.18 in 1914. Of this amount $761,200.68 was from 
stamp tax at 10 cents per pound; $347,141.81 from stamp tax 
at one-fourth cent; $586,914.51 special taxes of manufacturers 
and of wholesale and retail dealers in the two classes, this being 
an increase of $341,326.49 in stamp taxes at 10 cents per pound, 
$3,229.65 from stamp tax at one-fourth cent, and $25,481.68 from 
special taxes of manufacturers and dealers, or a total net in- 
erease in collections from all oleomargarine taxes of $370,037.82 
in 1915. 

These figures do not include amounts collected by compromise 
in cases growing out of violations of the oleomargarine law on 
account of the manufacture and sale of the product without 
payment of special and stamp taxes, or on account of placing the 
product on the market as uncolored goods under one-fourth cent 
stamp or as butter, without payment of any tax thereon, and 
thus evading tax at the rate of 10 cents which was due on the 
artifically colored product so manufactured and sold. 

The investigations instituted and conducted into oleomar- 
garine violations during 1914 were continued with renewed 
energy during 1915 with gratifying results, as a number of the 
largest cases involving extensive frauds in stamp taxes due, in 
which investigations were begun the latter part of the preceding 
year, were completed and additional new cases of lesser im- 
portance discovered during the current year. 

The total amount of taxes out of which the Government had 
been defrauded on account of artifically colored oleomargarine 
being placed on the market under stamps at one-fourth cent in- 
stead of at the rate of 10 cents per pound due on such product 
in four of the largest cases of this character ever discovered 
were definitely determined during 1915, and the sum found due 
reached the enormous total of $17,692A10.47, representing the 
tax on practically all of the oleomargarine produced and placed 
on the market as uncolored oleomargarine under the one-fourth 
cent stamp by the manufacturers in question since the inception 
of the present law on July 1, 1902. 

In addition to the completion of these four cases, one other 
case was discovered during the current fiscal year where the 
amount out of which the Government had been defrauded 
amounted to $1,508,203.30, which sum represented the tax of 10 
eents per pound on the product manufactured for a period of 
six years that these frauds had continued undetected, and dur- 
ing which time all of the product in this case was placed on the 
market as butter without payment of any tax. These five cases 
alone involved a total of $19,195,613.77 stamp tax due the Gov- 
ernment, which figures do not include special taxes of dealers 
incurred on account of the purchase and sale of the product. 

Of this latter amount only $4,611,051.83 was within the assess- 
able period of two years, the remainder being collected only by 
suit. Assessments of stamp taxes to this amount were made on 
suits instituted to recover the balance, or such portion thereof 
as might be possible, and during the fiscal year 1915 there had 
been collected approximately $751,000 from these five cases and 
arrangements perfected whereby further recoveries of these 
taxes are expected to be made within the next fiseal vear. 

The principal officers and employees of the commanies involve | 
in the above-mentioned frauds e indicted, in three cases 


wer and 











ed r 


bes held all were convict or plead 
and received sentences of fines or imprisonment, or both. 

In addition to these number of violations in 
volving illicit coloration of white oleomargarine and sale of the 
product without payment of tax at 10 cents per pound due, and 
in many instances as and for butter, and of other infractions 
of the law, were discovered during 1915 and prosecutions insti- 
tuted in all of where the facts warranted such 
action. 

Convictions upon trial by jury or pleas of guilty have been 
secured in every case tried since January 1, 1915. A summary 


where trials hav 


cases a large ms it 


these cases 
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of this work shows a total of 2,777 violations discovered during | 


1915 involving 2,411 persons, as against 2,704 violations involv- 
ing 2,327 persons reported during 1914. These violations re- 
ported during 1915 were against 75 persons as manufacturers, 
95 as wholesale dealers, and 2,241 as retail dealers. 

DEMOCRATIC PROTECTION OF BUTTER, 

Far more important than any tariff that may be imposed upon 
butter imports is the protection of the American farmer butter 
maker and creamery man from the fraudulent competition of 
oleomargarine and other substitutes for butter. For years this 
sort of competition has been going on, notwithstanding a statute 
sufficient, if enforced, to protect the American farmer. 
losses have been sustained by the American farmer through 
want of the enforcement of this law. Those Republican parti- 
sans who are now singing in chorus the calamity howl, for 16 
years sat idly by winking at the fierce competition to which the 
American butter makers were forced by the Beef and Oleomar- 
garine Trusts, and never once did they raise their hand to pro- 
tect the American butter maker against this sort of competition. 

Since the Department of Justice has been in charge of a 
Democratic administration the American farmer has witnessed 
the doing of things for his protection against those who would 
compete with him by fraud and deception. 

Take the case of John F. Jelke, the millionaire oleomargarine 
manufacturer, convicted on the 4th day of May, 1914, in the 
United States district court at Chicago, and sentenced by Judge 
IF’. A. Geiger to serve two years in the Federal penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and fined $10,000 for conspiring to 
defraud the United States Government of taxes on oleomar- 
garine, the sentence imposed upon him being the maximum 
under the law. 

Nine of the associates and employees of this oleomargarine 
manufacturer, Jelke, were fined $2,500 each for conspiring with 
him in the perpetration of oleomargarine frauds. 


It is true that Jelke was indicted under the Taft adminis- 
ration late in the summer of 1911. After commencing the 


prosecution of this millionaire manufacturer who had colored 
white oleomargarine and sold it without paying the Federal 
tax, Federal suits were started by the Government during the 
Taft administration in Chicago, to recover $800,000 in oleomar- 
garine tax from this violator of the law. When the case was 
gone into on preliminary examination, it was found that the 
oleomargarine manufacturer, the J. IF. Jelke Co., owed the 
Government over $2,000,000 in oleomargarine taxes which they 
failed to pay the Government, instead of $800,000, which Sec- 
retary of the Treasury MacVeagh, a Republican Cabinet Mem- 
ber, had compromised for $101,000. Upon the coming into 
power of the Wilson administration the proposed compromise 
with this millionaire violator of the oleomargarine law was set 
aside, 

Commissioner Osborn, the present faithful Demoratiec Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, is pushing the investigation of 
these cases of violation of the oleomargarine laws for the col- 
lection of $2,000,000 that was overlooked by Commissioner 
Cabell and Secretary MacVeagh, under the Taft administration, 
and a Democratic Department of Justice has commenced pro- 
ceedings to recover the same. 


The butter interests of the country owe a debt of gratitude to | 


Great | 


| 





the present Democratic administration in bringing the facts | 


concerning these cases out in the open and showing up the 
unfaithful officials under the Taft administration who had 


sworn to perform their duties to the American people, but were 
caught compromising with the oleomargarine manufacturers 
who had gouged the Government out of $2,000,000, and were 


allowing them to be let off criminally and financially with the | 


payment of only $101,000. A sentence of this oleomargarine 
manufacturer of two years in the United States penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, and the payment of a fine of $10,000, will 
go further toward purifying the butter markets of the country 
of spurious and fraudulent butter competition than all the 
tariff duties that can be piled upon imported butter. 

This is only one conspicuous example of what the present 
Democratic administration has done in trying to stamp out this 
fraudulent competition on the part of oleomargarine manu- 
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Let oleomargarine and butterine and all other substitutes stand on 
the »wn feet and sell for what they are and not for what their manu- 
facturers can make people believe they are 


SSIONS OF APPRECIATION BY DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 


The faithful, honest, and efficient work of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue William H. Osborn in discharging the duties 


of the important office committed to his trust is widely mani- 
f | by various State and county dairymen’s associations | 
throu uut the country. 
The same labor leader, in testifying before a committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature a few years ago, said: 
That if oleomargarine were colored it came into competition with 
dai cow-——-that the dairy cow could not stand up against such 
infair mpetition, and if allowed in a few years we would have the 
im ry repeated as we have in the beef business, and then we would 
pay the same price for oleomargarine that we are paying for good 


dairy butter to-day. 

if this is the poor “man’s butter, give it to him uncolored, for he 
will buy it cheaper and bet Statisties show that in the State of 
Pennsylvania, where oleoma rine is required to be sold uncolored, 
that it is selling cheaper and better in quality and more of it than 
in any other State of the Union. 





It is a well-known fact in manufacturing, and in many other 
businesses, that if one concern can practice dishonesty the 
others in order to meet the competition must follow similar 
tactics, and so it goes from bad to worse until to-day we are 
buying shoddy for wool, pasteboard for leather, loaded silks 
and hundreds of other imitations palmed off on the public as 
genuine articles at profitable prices to the dishonest manu- 
facturers, but ruin to honest dealers and robbery to the con- 
Summers 

Further proof can be had from a letter written by Hon. 
James H. Maurer, president of the State Federation of Labor 
of Pennsylvania, to Samuel Gompers, in which he says, in con- 
cluding his letter, the following: 

Therefore, looking at the question from every angle possible, I can 
see but two reasons why some dealers and manufacturers want a law 
giving them the right to color in imitation of butter their product— 
one is to charge more for their preduct and the other to give them 
a monopoly of the butter market. 


Hon. James Foust, dairy and food commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, also says: 

The oleomargarine sold in Pennsylvania now is practically white, 
and everyone who sells the product sells it for oleomargarine and 
at eleomargarine prices. All packages are marked, the places of 
business are placarded, and the consuming public know just what 
they are getting. 

The practice which was conducted years ago of some unscrupulous 
dealers with wagons, claiming to be farmers and selling dairy butter, 
is a thing of the past. 

The product is purer and more wholesome than it was when all 
sorts of schemes were devised to impart to it color or a tint by 
adding cottonseed oil and ether oils, which depreciated its flavor 
and quality. This manipulation was only carried on by some manu- 
facturers and was for the purpose of escaping the 10-cent tax on 
colored goods, 

We are having practically no trouble in Pennsylvania now, and the 
consuming public is better satisfied with the flaver and quality of the 
product. 

I desire to further add that we charge $100 a year for the privilege 
of selling oleomargarine at retail, and it is sold just as cheap 
Pennsylvania as it is in any State in the Union, notwithstanding 
the license fee is paid; and the product is better than it is in 
States that permit the goods to be sold having a shade of yellow or 
that are tinted, for the reason that the yellow color is imparted to 
the product by the addition of cottonseed oil or other oils, which 
depreciate its quality and almost destroy its flaver. 

At the annual convention of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation held last December the following resolutions express- 
ing the appreciation of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
for the work done under the supervision of Commissioner Os- 
bern were unanimously passed: 

Whereas the Internal-Revenuc Commissioner, Mr. Osborn, has effec- 
tively enforced the oleomargarine laws and thereby protected the 
dairy industry from much fraud and imposition frem eleomargarine: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, in our 

forty-fourth annual convention, extend to him our sincere apprecia- 

tion of this splendid service; be it further 

Resolved, That we believe the present oleomargarine law should be 


retained upon the statute books until a better and more comprehensive 
law can be secured. 


At the 1915 annual convention of the Nebraska State Dairy- 
mens Asseeiation the following resolutions were adopted: 

Regardless of party affiliations, we hereby extend our sincere thanks 
te the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Hon. William H. Osborn, for 
the careful. and conscientious enforcement of the law regulating the 
oleomargarime traffic. The enforcement of the definite and specific 
laws now wpen our statute books affords protection to the producers 
and consumers of this Nation. 

We do not object to oleomargarine when uncolored and sold as 
oleomargarine; however, we realize that there must be a distinction 
between the two products, and we feel that a color line is the most 
logical way of making the distinction. 


In various other States at their recent annual conventions State 
dairymen and eounty dairymen’s associations have commended 
the good work of Commissioner Osborn in protecting the inter- 
ests of both the producer and consumer of genuine butter. 
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| are still actively and strenuously engaged in ways that are 





FAIL TO LEARN AND OBEY. 


Notwithstanding the strenuous campaign of exposure and 
prosecution waged by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Judiciary Department of the United States against 
offending manufacturers of oleomargarine and their agents, the 
oleomargarine interests appear to have learned nothing, but 
dark 
to undermine the interests of genuine butter producers and 
consumers. One would think that after the extensive exposures 
and prosecutions to which such interests have been subjected 
during the last three and one-half years there would be in 
the future compliance and obedience to such laws without 
prosecution. But the oleomargarine interests have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by pursuing their past criminal 
and fraudulent policies. They have everything to gain in over- 
coming and undermining the present laws, which protect the 
producers and consumers of genuine butter. Their agents are 
more active in trying to undermine the butter interests of the 
country and prejudice it in the minds of the public than ever 
before. 

ILOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 137. 

On the ilth of February, 1916, there was introduced in the 
House of Represenratives by the gentleman from Maryland [ Mr. 
LINTHICUM] a resolution known as House joint resolution No. 
137, the essence of which was the appointment by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of a committee of five Mem- 
bers of the House, whose duty it shall be to investigate and 
report, as speedily as practicable, whether conditions prevail- 
ing in the dairy industry seriously menace the property and 
health of the citizens of the United States; whether to the 
reasonable protection of the property and health of the United 
States it is necessary to establish Federal inspection of dairies, 
creameries, and so forth, and if so, then the best and most 
economic methods of enferecing such inspection and supervision. 

This resolution on its face appeared fair and prompted many 
of the leading dairymen and dairy papers of the country to 
hasten to its support. Undoubtedly it was the expectation of 
the friends of this resolution that it would meet with vigorous 
opposition from the dairy interests of the country if its true 
purposes were made known. Such, however, was not the case, 
as is amply evidenced by the attitude of several important dairy 
papers, which at first failed to suspect its real objects. As prov- 
ing that the dairy interests of the country were not opposed to 
this resolution, but, on the other hand, were supporting it, I 
herewith insert an article published last March in Hoard’s Doiry- 
man, published at Fort Atkinson, Wis., in my district, he:rtily 
approving of the purposes of House resolution 137. 

In this connection I desire to say that Hoard’s Dairyman is one 
of the oldest, one of the best edited, and most experienced dairy 
papers to be found in the United States, and carries the largest 
number of subscribers of any dairy paper to be found in this 
eountry. It was founded by Hon. W. D. Hoard, one of the most 
distinguished editors of dairy papers that America has produced, 
Under his investigations, experiments, experience, and wisdom 
the great dairy interests of the Northwest have been built up 
and placed on a solid and prosperous feundation. 

He has done more to further the development of the dairy 
interests in the North, and especially the Northwest, than any 
man living. His work is so well known and appreciated in the 
State of Wisconsin that in 1915, when the governor of the State 
was invited by the San Francisco Exposition to name Wiscon- 
sin’s greatest citizen, a board appointed by the governor of that 
State, composed of distinguished citizens, unanimously selected 
ex-Gov. Hoard as Wisconsin’s greatest and most famous citizen. 

He has always steod true and loyal to the dairy interests of 
the State. He has always kept abreast of the times. He has 
always advocated progressive ideas in the dairy business, and 
he has not been afraid to condemn whenever he found it neces- 
sary those dairymen of the country who were slack, unclean, and 
insanitary in their business. 

As showing that the dairy interests of this country, at whose 
head stands Heard’s Dairyman, are in favor of any reasonable 
set of laws or regulations which will insure and enable con- 
sumers of milk and dairy preducts to obtain pure and sanitary 
dairy products, I insert the following article commenting favor- 
ably on the Linthicum resolution: 

DAIRYMEN FOR INVESTIGATION, 


Congressman LIntTHicum, of Maryland, has introduced a resolution 
in the House of Representatives requesting that the Speaker appoint a 
committee of five Members whose duty it shall be to imvestigate the 
sanitary and other conditions of the dairy industry, It is the pur 
y0se of the resolution to determine whether it is feasible to establish 
“ederal inspection, in cooperation with the States, of dairies, cheese 
factories, creameries, and milk-bottling plants. If it is found that the 
Federal Government should establish an inspection system, this com 
mittee shall determine the mest economic method of fnaugurating and 
enforcing it. 
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1e question raised by the gentleman from M irviand 1 | said 
speech : 
HE RIGHTS OF BUTTER. 





In previous issues of Hoard’s Dairyman we have mentioned Co 
in LINTHICUM’s resolution which provides for an investigation 
lairy industry and Federal inspection should the results of tl ! 
gation warrant it. The dairy industry has nothing to fear from an 
est and capable investigation. Institutions which do not measur 
anitary requirement should be forced to do so or close up shop 
ers who persist in selling unclean milk should enter other field 
deavor and give the good dairyman a better market f 
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We have read carefully Congressman LINTIICUM’s speech pertair 
to his resolution as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In his re 
marks he expresses the desire to cure a most wholesome milk supply 


for the people of this country. He well says that milk properly pro 





duced is the most nutritious, useful, and healthful food of all. Running 
through his entire speech are false and misleading statements which 
indicate strongly that he has not prepared his resolution with the high 
motive that should characterize a work of this kind. He makes the fol 
lowing statement: 

“The question of the use of coloring matter in butter, so that no 
matter how impure, no matter how long it has stood, no matte v 
unclean it might be, it could be covered and hidden from the general 
onsuming public by this coloring matter, the contents of itsel 
is usually impure and unhealthy.” 

This statement is untrue Color does nothing of the kind [f 
is made from overripe or from off-flavored cream, it is shown in it 
quality and by its flavor. Color can not and does not cover up ar ! 
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defects. It simply cives the butter a uniform shade of yeilow lor, 
which is so much demanded by the consumer. When butter is made from 
the milk of cows ern fr on gra it is yellow: i is of itt] 
produce yellow butt t? ntire yea and certain ns of feed 
produce yellow fat in winté no matter what the tnd 
under such conditions no color needed to produce 1 [t f 
plain that under such conditions there would be vario of yellow 
fat produced and there would be no possible y of providing a unifor 
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margarin 
ourth cent stamps by these manufacturers since the 
pi “Pht iaWw. 

In addition to the completion of these four cases, one case was 
discovered during the current year where the amount out of which 
the Go 
which sum represented the tax on the product manufactured for a 


inception of the 


produce] and placed on the market as uncolored under one- | 





| 


ernment had been defrauded reached a total of $1,503,203.30, | 


period of six years that these frauds had continued undetected, all of | 


the product in this case having been placed on the market as butter | 


without payment of any tax. s a 
‘These five cases alone involved a total of $19,195,613.77 stamp 


tax which does not include special taxes of wholesale and retail | 


dealers incurred on account of the purchase and sale of the product.” 
What does Congressman LINTHICUM mean when he tries by inference 
to place these revenue frauds at the door of the butter industry? What 
has his statement pertaining to the coloring of butter, about too much 
moisture and too much salt in butter, and referencse to revenue frauds 


as perpetuated by the oleomargarine manufacturers got to do with the | 
iecessity Of a dairy investigation? 

Instead of entitling his remarks “‘ Federal regulation and inspection 
of milk, butter, and other dairy products,” it would have been better | 


to ha 
know nothing.” He has misquoted those who have made statements 
concerning the dairy conditions which should be improved; he has mis- 
quoted reasons given as to why milk should be produced by clean 


methods, and the necessity of healthy cows; all of this to such a degree 
that it is impossible to recognize that which is true and that which is 
untre 


There is opportunity to improve the sanitary conditions upon some 
dairy farms; to improve the health of some herds; to provide better 
sanitary methods in some institutions where dairy products are manu- 
factured; but to say conditions are worse now than years back is un- 
warranted and is disproved by the facts. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Dairy products are more wholesome now than they ever have been in 
the history of the dairy industry. In the past few years sanitary barn 
equipment companies have sprung up everywhere in the dairy sections, 
indicating that the dairy farmers desire to produce a better grade of 


milk. ‘These companies could not have existed in the early days of 
dairying, as the average dairy farmer did not see the necessity of pro- 


viding clean and wholesomer surroundings for his cows. The demand 
for sanitary equipment for creameries has increased. ‘There would not 
be a demand for better machinery and better equipment for our cream- 
erles, cheese factories, and milk concerns if the owners were not im- 
proving the quality and wholesomeness of dairy products. A few years 
ago milk or cream used for making butter was not pasteurized, but now 
the practice is very common, and each year finds a larger number of 
creameries pasteurizing both milk and cream. Within the past few years 
the big milk companies began to pasteurize milk for direct consumption, 
and now the cities like New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
rancisco, Washingion, Milwaukee, and many others are well supplied 
with pasteurized or certified milk, and no one of necessity must use 
unwholesome milk. Inspection of the dairy farms is becoming more 
general, and there has been a substantial improvement in the produc- 
tion of sanitary milk the past few years. 

Congressman LINTHICUM utters not a word of commendation for the 
sanitary improvements that have been made in recent years, but rather 
distorts statements appearing in old Government reports and in dairy 
papers that had been made for the purpose of indicating the necessity 
of better methods of producing dairy products. 

There is still opportunity for improving conditions under which dairy 
products are produced and handled, but it is unfair to the dairy interests 
and to the consumer to ignore the fact that there are more wholesome 
dairy products produced and offered for sale now than at any time since 
dairying became an industry. It is easy to knock; it is easy to distort 
statements made for the purpose of bringing forth better dairy condi- 
tions; it Is easy to weave wrong interpretations into Government re- 
ports; but it requires knowledge, work, and sincere motives to outline 
methods that will bring about the desired improvement in all dairy 
practices, 

Unfortunately it is true that some better regulation in order 
to protect the consumers may be necessary, but wholesale con- 
demnations of dairy products are unjustified. The intelligent 
dairy interests of the country will be found supporting, as 
Hoard’s Dairyman has, any just and legitimate measures hon- 
estly intended to improve the sanitary conditions of dairy prod- 
ucts wherever necessary ; but those interests will oppose with all 
of their might the making of an investigation of dairies and 
dairy products as a weapon with which the oleomargarine in- 
terests may slander and libel the legitimate dairy interests of 
the country. 

THE FUTURE. 


The dairymen of the country, in view of the splendid record 
of this Democratic administration in investigating and discover- 
ing repeated violations of the oleomargarine laws and in prose- 
cuting offenders for such violations, and in enforcing that law 
as much as possible, have found a friend in the Democratic 
Party. That party upon this question has been weighed and 
found not wanting. They have had 16 years of Republican ad- 
ministration of the oleomargarine laws. The Democratic Party 
in coming into power three years ago inherited a vast system of 
violations of the oleomargarine laws from previous Republican 
administrations, They have corrected all abuses of the law and 
are strictly enforcing the same, and the dairy farmers of this 
country may safely rely upon the Democratic Party in the 
future to protect their interests as that party has in the past. 
It is a protection for the dairy farmer that is actual and can be 
seen and appreciated by them. The best interests of the dairy 
farmers of the country can best be promoted by maintaining the 
present administration in power for another four years. 
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The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 


OF WEST 


COOPER, 

VIRGINIA, 

Ix tne Howuse or Representatives, 
Monday, July 10, 1906. 


Mr. COOPER of West Virginia.. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
given me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the revenue 
bill, I take this opportunity of making some observations on this 
bill. 

The same methods heretofore pursued by the Democrati 
Party in collecting revenue are used in this bill to make up the 
deficit which to-day is apparent to all will exist in the near 
future. There is no attempt made to meet the inevitable which 
will occur as soon as the war in Europe is over; but the only 
fixed purpose in the minds of the makers of this bill is to collect 
revenue, and the method is adopted which will prove the easiest 
way to get the money. To do this the past as well as the futur 
earnings of the munition corporations will be called upon to pay 
into the National Treasury the cash necessary to carry out th 
expenditures of an extravagant administration of the affairs 
of the Government. 

Not satisfied with taxing the future earnings of the corpora- 
tions, it is proposed to make this bill effective from January 1, 
1916, and call upon the industries of the Nation to furnish the 
cash to pay the bills conceived by the leaders of the majority 
of this Congress. <All of this under the plea of “ preparedness,” 
when it is a well-known fact that had a policy of retrenchment 
been adhered to there would have been no occasion whateyer 
for this special revenue bill. 

In view of the unrest of the world for the past two years and 
the apparent necessity for the adoption of a proper program of 
preparedness by this Congress, I am one of the Members of this 
Congress who believe the present agitation for much of the 
expensive and extensive legislation at this session could have 
been deferred until a later day. But even though the appropria 
tions passed were necessary, and they were not, I feel it would 
have been much better to have raised the greater part of the 
needed revenue by a reasonable protective-tarif€ law, which 
would have protected our industries and our laboring men by at 
least the difference in the cost of the production of an article of 
commerce at home in the United States and abroad in Europe. 

I know it has been said we need have no fear; that after the 
great European war is over Europe will be bankrupt; that after 
the guns and swords are laid down and peace again reigns su- 
preme Europe will be depleted and not able to compete with the 
United States, but so far as I am concerned I do not believe 
one word of it. 

To-day the whole of Europe is a workshop—men and women 
working day and night to keep the men at the front supplied 
with every conceivable article used in the defense of their 
country ; labor better drilled to realize the necessity of produc- 
tion on a cheaper, broader, and quicker scale—the life of the 
nations at stake; organization the battle cry of Governments; 
and thousands of skilled workmen at the front fighting for the 
preservation of their country. As soon as the men at the front 
lay down the gun and sword and return to their respective 
countries they will reenlist, not in the army to fight with the 
gun and sword, but they will reenlist in the great body of work- 
ingmen to fight for bread and meat, and for the reestablishment 
and preservation of their country’s commercial supremacy 
through the mills and mines of Europe. They are men with 
military training, knowing how to receive and obey orders, know- 
ing but one command: “ Find the enemy and conquer him.” 

With this organized force of skilled workmen, enlisted in every 
line of commercial industry, ready to make sacrifices to win 
battles of commerce, the same as of war, pray tell me what 
chance will an honest American industry of workmen have 
against these men and this organization, unless our Government 
meets the inevitable by protecting our interests and our laboring 
men by reasonable tariff laws? 

I believe it is the duty of Government so to adjust the laws 
of this country that the burden of living be made as light as 
possible, and in the coming fight for life every protection should 
be given our industries and thereby protect the men depending 
upon the success of our industries for employment. Any policy 
adopted which falls short of giving protection to our indus- 
tries and fails to drive away the coming clouds of depression 
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——————— the 
Fourth of July Oration of Hon. Ashton C. Shaltlenberger, of 
Nebraska, Delivered at the One hundred and twenty- 
eighth Celebration of the Society of Tammany or Colum- h 
bian Order, New York City, on July 4, 1916. t! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS = a 
or that would 
, YT y 7 % ray | 
BUN. BMUBBAL BULDBSET, |cuos 
OF NEW YORK, | “Ton 
In roe House or Representatives, | anges 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 
Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the oration of my 
colleague, Hon. ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, Of Nebraska, de- | 
livered at the one hundred and twenty-eighth celebration of the | 
Society of Tammany or Columbian Order, New York City, on | 
July 4, 1916, as follows: 
“Our Republic has become the richest, the Most powerful, 
the most commercial Nation in all the world. Our armies are | 
undefeated upon land and our Navy rides triumphant upon 
every s.a. In trade, in commerce, in everything that makes for | 
world power, we now excel not only every country of this day And Te 
and age, but every nation told of in history. of Y rs « 
“But what is the source of our strength? What does it all } only « 1] 
rest upon? It is not dependent upon the size of our standing | had h 
Army, because when it comes to mustering men in line of battle | holiday 
ready for warfare at the blast of a bugle Germany, with her | this flows 
10,000,000 trained soldiers, can outnumber us 20 to 1. | and bloss 
“Tt does not rest upon the size of our war fleets upon the | very far, « 
sea, for England can marshal 30 miles of warships in line of | feel this si 
battle on a single day if she needs them and outnumber us ‘If y 
$ to 1. | ing lived 
“Our material strength is primarily dependent upon the pr« have to ge 
ductive capacity of the Nation to make th 
“We are invincible because American intelligence and Amer- I} is 
ican industry produces each year more than a thousand mil the great ] 
lions of surplus products which we do not need and which we | to civilizat 
can spare to sell to the rest of the peoples of the world, and we ‘We car 
send those products eastward across the Atlantic; we send | or as a N: 
them westward beyond the Pacific; we send them north and | zation will 
south to our sister countries in America, and with them we lay tepublic in 
hold upon the gold and the silver of the world. Not alone that “The yo 
dug this year, but, if necessary, the accumulation of 4,000 years | now to sh 
of civilization is tribute to us, and we sweep it across these | people in fl 
mighty seas and pour it into the lap of American industry, and ‘For th 
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of the flag and the Nation which it represents. It seems 
though the faces of our soldiers are always turned to the south- 
ward when the Republic is threatened with the trial of battle. 

‘What a picture it is of a united country when once more 
ut the call of the President the youth of the Nation can all be 
seen hurrying in countless thousands to where a new-born duty 
points to a flag which flashes in the sky, glorious with the mem- 
ory of a thousand brave deeds done in its honor both by flood 
and field. Thank God, not this time to fight breast to breast 
upon those southern battle fields where their fathers fought, but 
all crowding in generous emulation to see which shall stand 
closest beneath that flag which now, henceforth, and forever 
shall float for all of us. 

“To make a human shield, a mighty ring about Old Glory 
against which no power on earth shall evermore prevail. 

“Let the foes of this Nation remember that from this day 
forth they must reckon with the blood and brawn of that race 
of men who fought with Grant at Vicksburg, Shiloh, and Cold 
Harbor, together, side by side, shoulder to shoulder, with those 
who died with Lee at Gettysburg, Antietam, and the Wilderness. 

“They tell us it may mean sacrifice and struggle for the Na- 
tion, but struggle and sacrifice bring to the surface the best 
there is in nations as well as individuals. Mankind has never 
secured anything worth having without sacrifice and struggle 
before it was won. The longer we have to fight for a thing the 
more we value it after we win it. 

“ What is the most priceless thirg that belongs to the Ameri- 
can people to-day? It is this thing we call constitutional liberty 
und representative government. It is our right under the flag 
to elect the men who make the laws for us, to elect the judges 
who should interpret the law, to choose the governor and the 
President who should enforce the law. 

“ But we do not always hold this right as sacred as we should, 
a thing never to be used except upon conscience and upon honor. 
The reason, in my opinion, is that we have never had to struggle 
as a Nation to secure it. It was a gift to us from our mother 
country, England. When we chased the Englishman from our 
shores 140 years ago he left this thing of constitutional liberty 
and representative government behind him. It is the proudest 
achievement of the Anglo-Saxon race that they won it first 
among all the civilized people of this earth. 

“Men have been fighting for that right in Russia within a 
generation, and they died for it over there, but they haven't 
won it yet in Russia. Men were fighting for that right in Tur- 
key within five years, but they haven’t won it yet in Turkey. 

“Men are dying for it in Mexico to-day. That is the source 
of all trouble in Mexico. They have no constitutional liberty 
nor representative government in that land as you and I under- 
stand it and enjoy it. And there can be no lasting peace there, 
there ought not to be in any land, until the common man 
has some rights the fellows above him are bound to respect. 
Englishmen did not win that right easily to hand down to you 
and me. They won it only after fighting for more than 300 
years against the power and prerogatives of kings and princes 
in that land. Men gave their lives for it and died, and kings 
and princes declared the idea was dead with the men who had 
died for it. But it lived on and on, and finally, after 700 years, 
it has come down to you and me as the very corner stone and 
bulwark of American liberty, of all liberty the world around. 

“Tf we will go back 700 years to the beginning of this struggle, 
we can learn a lesson that will apply to our national duty 
to-day, 

“For there stands stout old Simon de Montfort, the first real 
fighter for constitutional liberty among English-speaking people. 
Iie was ambushed at the Battle of Evesham by the overwhelm- 
ing forces of the King of England, and a follower who rode 
beside him said to him, “ My Lord, the King’s men outnumber 
us 10 to 1; nothing is left to us but to surrender or to flee.” But 
De Montfort said to him, “ Not so; one other thing we can do 
to-day as Englishmen for England, and that is to die like men 
the field of battle in a just cause.” And as he laid his 


as 


upon 
lance in rest to make his last charge, before he drove spurs into 
his horse’s flanks, he rose in his stirrups and called to the little 
band of faithful knights about him, “ Gentlemen, commend your 
souls to God, for our bodies are the enemy’s.” And so he died, 
lighting gloriously, that you and I and every man that speaks 


the Saxon tongue might have a representative form of govern- 
ment; might be free. The names of those who won upon that 


; } 


fatal field are lost amid the oblivion of 700 years and will be 
heard of no more in human history, but the name of him who 


fell in behalf of constitutional liberty and representative govy- 
ernimcnt, who gave his life that you and I might be free, his 
name will live until the English language is forgotten, 
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ge fame is: only 
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“And so it is in every great struggle in this world—permanent | 


him who has the courage to fight | less opportunity that we commemorate here to-day. 


upon the side of justice and the great mass und body of the 
people. The world will judge our actions in the present Mexican 
crisis by the degree that we live up to the duty that we owe to 
civilization and humanity. 

“Tf we are forced to intervene in Mexico, it must be to bring 
peace and justice to the struggling people of that distracted 
land rather than to insure profit and opportunity for more profit 
to those who have great investments there. 

“There are men in this country who were not satisfied with 
the opportunities for profit at home, profits made upon invest- 
ments under our own flag that has the stars of heaven upon it, 
but risked their money under the flag of Mexico, that has a 
snake emblazoned upon its center, and now they would have eur 
President send the boys of America to death in the desert be- 
yond the Rio Grande to make secure and safe the silver pesos 
that they have risked with the snake in Mexico rather than 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

“But I have faith to believe that President Wilson will never 
wage war in such a cause. In the face of continued efforts to 
plunge us into the great maelstrom of war that now roars around 
the world, he has stood steadfast as a rock for peace and has 
kept the peace with our national honor unsullied. 

“The brave message of the President’s speech at the New 
York Press Club, in which he declared his devotion to American 
ideals of peace and justice, went right to the hearts of the 
American people. He never sounded a higher or truer note than 
rang through that great speech. It was filled with true Amer- 
icanism from end to end. When he bravely declared he would 
rather lose the Presidency than win it by action adverse to his 
own convictions of right and justice as to Mexico he spoke 
as the American people would have their President voice 
the conscience of the Nation. At one stroke he won the hearts 
of all the people. He demonstrated once again that he is 
responsive to the heart-deep demand of the Nation that we 
keep steadily in the paths of peace. 

“We are at peace while all the rest of the world is in arms. 
There is war in Asia, there is war in Africa, there is war 
in Europe; the fiercest war ever fought in all the tide of time is 
being fought over there in the very center of civilization. There 
is war in Mexico, but in our own dear land peace still reigns. 
Why are we spared the awful curse of war while all the rest 
of the world is taken? Two years ago all Europe was at peace: 
not one person in a million over there believed that war could 
come to them. 

“Their statesmen, their philosophers, 
united in declaring that a great Europeai 
possible, 

“But about that time we sent thousands of regular soldiers 
to Vera Cruz, professional soldiers armed to the teeth and 
trained to kill. We backed them up with a great war fleet 
upon the sea, but we didn’t fight. We are sending hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers to our southern border at this time, 
but they do not fight. Why are we still at peace and all 
Europe at war? We are the same kind of men and women 
as those over there, the same flesh and blood, they enjoy the 
same civilization as ourselves. I know they are the same kind 
of mea and women, because America is what she is because she 
is the son or the daughter of Europe. We are all proud to 
trace our lineage there, and most of us do not have to go very 
far back in our pedigrees until we land over there either. 

“Yes; Europe is peopled by the same kind of flesh and blood, 
it has a like civilization, but, thank God, not the same form and 
ideals of government, the same opportunity for public opinion 
to express and demonstrate its power. 

“In Europe, kings and emperors yet rule. Upon questions of 
peace or war, they get together in secret conclave with their 
councillors and bring war upon the nation and the people are 
powerless to prevent it. The only thing the common people of 
kingdoms and empires are allowed to do is to fight the battles in 
time of war and pay the debts in time of peace. But in America, 
thank God, public opinion is still supreme. 

“The reason American boys have not died in countless 
thousands upon the cactus-covered plains of Mexico, just as the 
boys of Europe are dying in untold millions in the trenches over 
there, is because our President at Washington knows that the 
great mass and majority of the American people are in favor of 
peace and opposed to war. The American people want no war. 
They believe that Woodrow Wilson intends to keep them out of 
war and therefore they intend to keep him in the White House. 
Public opinion is still supreme as a potential power in determin- 
ing the destiny and action of this Nation, and this consti- 
tutes the wonder, the glory, and the everlasting honor of the 
Republic. 

“It is a marvelous country, a wonderful civilization, a maich- 
All that our 


their thinkers all 
war was no longer 
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Nation and our civilization stands for is represented by the flag The board shall 
which I see displayed upon every hand in this historic hall. It reports to be made 
typifies and epitomizes the spirit of American institutions. It is |} und shall publish 
the most beautiful flag in all the world. You see it shining here | standings of t “ 
in all the radiance of its matchless and glorious colors, the red, It shall also « se to bi 
the white, and the blue! That flag whose crimson bars are dyed | provided for by the act and shall | vel re l} 
with the blood of heroes, that you and I might be free, and zation tubl ] hs d by the N 
striped with the purest white from freedom's highest mountain | sociati dt . ; 
top! Whose blue field was torn from the azure dome of high 
heaven and spangled with the stars of Almighty God. Watch | ‘ 
it as it floats on high! Look in its upper corner, there are 48 a ee eee 
bright stars there now and every star stands for a State. With | °“*> ol = e rea bil Ts Ib 
that thought and inspiration upon us all, here in this great | duty to divide are ine l States, « \ isk to 
city of the Empire State, a city destined to become the greatest Le COEICER, WHR SHA It ' 
city in all the world, let us pledge mutual fealty to each other tricts, for tl © purpose 
to do all that lies within our power to keep the patriotic fire | °™ the amortization p 
ablaze in every star that shines upon the broad shield of our Be oa stock In @ ¢ t on { 9 eral lane 
Nation’s flag with the spirit of a just pride in all that we have | lished by Sean 'act shall no wb less { $7 0,000, it 
done and hope tg do for the advancement of civilization and — subscribed Warere oy Uays, 13 tO be ta : me 4 
justice for all mankind.” —— ener od cee et a 7 
any a 1cie re aeciarer DY ic i ‘ 
In the location of the land-bank « 
Analysis of the Federal Rural-Credit Law and Suggestions as | of any State shall be included. After the dis s have been 
to How Farmers May Secure Loans. established the Federal farm-loan board charters the Fe l 
. | land banks, and after they obtain their ch er t b \ 
| body corporate and have all the powers of a corporation, which 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS f will not enumerate, but which authorize the Federal land 
on bank to carry on the business of exclusiv : 
; |} loans on real estate, and no one loan made | I i 
HON. GARL VINSON | bank shall be less than $100 nor more than $10,000 
“re ; a oe The right to make loans by a Fed land banl 
OF GEORGIA, to the following purposes: 
In toe House or Representatives, | (a To provide for the purch : 
: (b) oO provide fot i@ pul is ‘ ey 1 I ; 
\ Saturday, July 15, 1916. anny ee See Bese noe ae poly. ee 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the act in question provides | exithan ab the tine nt faa -Geeamimiinds ox oa ; 7 
for the establishment in the city of Washington, in the Treas- he = a ; : ; a 
ury Department, a Federal farm-loan bureau, which shall be} _.Phe Federal land bank under this act is per 
charged with the execution of this act. | oO per cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 20 ent 
, : of the value of the improvements situate: 
FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BOARD. The loan can not be made for a pe 
‘The bureau created by this act shall be under the supervision, | por more than 40 years, and no loan o g 
charge, and control of what is known as the Federal farm-loan under this law at a rate of inter exceed ( « 
board, which shall consist of five members, including the annum, exclusive of amortization pa 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be a member and chair-| No person can avail himself of 1 i 
man ex officio. The other four members of the board are to} 4 Federal land bank who is not at ¢] 
be appointed by the President, not more than two being from | eome engaged in the cultivation o 
one political party. Each member of said board is required | ach Federal land bank sball be t > managed 
to be a citizen of the United States and appointed for a term | qireetors who shall be appointed he Ee al fa 
of two, four, six, and eight years, respectively, and shall re- | poard. These directors are required to be citizens of the 1 
ceive a salary of $10,000 per annum. | States and residents of their respectiv d-bank « 
One member of the said board shall be designated by the | Their compensation, like other sox ( 
President as the farm-loan commissioner, who shall be’ the | pegylated by the Federal fart ho wit 
active executive officer of said board. from their number. by maiorits ,a4 
No member of the board shall, during his continuance in| gent. a secretary and a treasurer, and thes 
office, be an officer or director of any other institution, asso- in the manner above pointed out 
ciation, or partnership engaged in banking or in the busi- | to employ such attorneys, experts 
ness of making land-mortgage loans or selling land mortgages. | employees as they may deem nec | 
The Federal farm-loan board shall have the authority to peusation subject to the approval o Le 
appoint a farm-loan registrar in each land-bank district to | joard. for the purpose of carrying 
receive application for issues of farm-loan bonds and to per- | aa relative to the Ped ‘al land ban 
form such other services as may be prescribed by law. i. aehie deel: cadena. tes whi 
In addition to the appointment by the Federal Farm Loan | s] all aes reached tI es m of 100.000 
Board of a farm loan registrar, they shall also appoint one or ee ae ‘ ~ ; ars hall | Slee ! 
more land bank appraisers for each land bank district through- | ‘°"S @* SUG * tl e rr eect tala etait 
out the United States and as many land bank examiners as the | “a; Sees ‘ia ai eras Sa ee ns 
business and necessity may demand, All of the officers ap- | 4 cache ; ee bye aye oa 
pointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board shall have no connec- | joa) association: and the ret 
tion with any other institution, association, or partnership en- | icvsane ‘a sy alia lie alae a 
gaged in banking, or in the business of making land mortgage iced se vd aadl- vonmenent %4 
loans or selling land mortgages. Sis Fed 2 1 sc aad rT 
The salaries of the various officers appointed by the board Soom holdine pilin tie a tenth a 
shall be regulated by it and shall be paid by the Fedeial land | “yy wit) he observed that wher 
banks and the joint stock land banks which they serve in such | oo n+ of $100,000. the 1 ae 
proportion and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loan Board |). 1. wit) eantre) t) 
shall order. orgs ac 
To carry out the provisions of this act, the board is permitted 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, | The nation: ! M l 
and other employees as they find necessary. Each Federal land | must be composed of not less tl 10 


bank shall semiannually submit to the Federal Farm Loan | or county within a Fed 
Board a schedule of the salaries or rates of commission paid to | secure loans and wl 

its officers and employees, and the Federal Farm Loan Board | fied by the act as : tional 
shall annually make a report of all its doings to the Speaker of When 10 borr 
the House of Representatives, who shall submit the same to | creating a nation 
Congress, 


| eral way spe 
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ia ormes e territory, community, or political on his stock, and when his loan is paid off he is lit 
thin which it is to do business. the $50 worth of stock, and it is then canceled 
I ft | is termed articles of agreement, send In addition to this purchase of $50 worth of st \ 
to the Federal land bank of the district, | the time he becomes a member sign an agre nt guaran 
by a subseription of stock in said Federal land | a liability to the extent of 10 per cent, or twice the amor 
nting to 5 per cent of the aggregate amount of the | stock. In other words, in the case now used, A is require 
1 by the 10 men who organize the national farm- | assume $100 liability for his loan of $1,000. 
n Under the law regulating the farm-loan associati: supery 
i 10 men elect not less than 5 directors from their | as it will be by the Federal land bank and the farm-loan b¢ 
hip and also select a secretary-treasurer. The board | lt is not believed that the borrower will ever have to pay 
ors then select from the 10 men who desire to or-| loss on account of this guaranty, and this amount is not 
the } onal farm-loan association what is termed a | ducted from the loan and not paid at all unless a loss is 
committee, which shall consist of 3 members. They for- | tained by the farm-loan association. 
I the pplication, articles of agreement, together with Of course when the borrower’s loan has been liquidate: 
ib ti to stock, to the Federal land bank in that | Stock is canceled and the agreement is at an end. In « 
trict. ‘Zi aggregate amount of loans desired by the in- | words, his stock is simply an investment which he must 1 
rporators can not be less than $20,000. to secure his loan. 
Then the Federal land bank shall send an appraiser to in- The results, as far as I have been able to estimate ahead 
vestigate the solvency and character of the applicants and the | time in the case referred to, would be about as follows: 
of their land, and upon receipt of the report shall de- | Security A offered : ‘ 
termine whether or not in their judgment a charter shall be | fine a EELS NEAT ET $1 500 
granted to the 10 men who desire to be incorporated. Total value of A’s land and improvements__--------- 2, 304 
The Federal land bank of the district in which the national; ._ sates 
farm-loan association is seeking to be created shall forward ve telagciiplions te stock in land bank_______- a ae m0) 
all articles of agreement and the evidence submitted by the 10 Cost of abstract of title (estimated) _______-___________ 1 
inen to the Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington City with Cost of examining abstract (estimated)------------~----- a 
their recommendation. Cost of appraisement (estimated) os i as in on cian eb earea de ais bio ) 
- Cost of recording mortgage (estimated) —~-----.--_---~---- 2 
If said recommendation of the Federal land bank is unfavor- = 
able, and it is agreed to by the Federal Farm Loan Board, a Total cost to A-------------~--------------------- i2 
eharter is refused. : a Raa Ranch» «om NI i an a a ao 
If said recommendation is favorable, then the Federal farm- 
loan board shall thereupon grant a charter to the 10 applicants, | A receives in cash__--_----~_-~-. - ---- ---- 928 


designating the territory in which said association may make 
loans, and shall forward to said applicants, through the Federal 
iand bank of that district the charter. 

Upon receipt of the charter authorizing the establishment of 
the national farm-loan association it would be authorized and 
empowered to receive from the Federal land bank of the dis- 
trict in which it is organized and chartered to do business sums 
of money to be loaned to its members who organize the same. 

These three organizations, first, the Federal farm-loan board, 
which is located at the Treasury Department at Washington 
City; second, the Federal land bank, located in a city in each 
Federal land-bank district; and, third, the national farm-loan 
association, constitute the machinery of this act. 


METHODS BY WHICH A BORROWER SECURES A LOAN, 


Having briefly outlined the organization and machinery for 
carrying out the provisions of the act under discussion, it be- 
comes important now to explain to you the methods by which 
one may secure a loan. 

At the outset let me impress upon you this fact, that no bor- 
rower can secure a loan from a Federal land bank unless he is 
a member of the national farm-loan association of the com- 
munity or county in which the borrower’s land is situated. 

When a national farm-loan association has been organized in 
the method I have just pointed out, for a borrower to obtain 
money he must become a member by making application to the 
secretary-treasurer of the association, who submits his applica- 
tion for a loan to the loan committee of the association. 

The loan committee appraises the value of his land and the 
improvements thereon. Then the board of directors pass upon 
the loan. His application must be accompanied by an agreement 
to take 5 per cent of the amount of the loan in stock in the 
Federal land bank of that district. The application, the agree- 
ment to take stock, the chain of title, and the recommendation 
of the local farm-loan association are then forwarded by the 
secretary-treasurer of the association to the Federal land bank. 

The Federal land bank, if it so desires, can have another 
appraisement of the land and the improvements, and the loan 
is then approved or rejected. 

If the loan is approved, he then becomes a member of the 
National Farm Loan Association and obtains his loan from the 
Federal land bank. 

Now, to cite a concrete case: Suppose A has a piece of land 
worth $1,800, and the improvements thereon being worth $500— 
the total value of land and improvements, $2,300. He desires 
a loan, therefore A must become a member of the association 
in the manner I have pointed out, and under the law he can 
borrow 50 per cent, or $900, on his land and 20 per cent, or 
$100, on the value of the improvements. A does not get in 
cash the whole sum of $1,000 because he must take 5 per cent 
of the amount of the loan in stock. In this case A would be re- 
quired to take $50 in stock in the Federal land bank of that 
district. However, A is entitled to whatever profits are made 
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Counting his stock as an investment, he borrows $950 at an 
expense which it is believed will not exceed $22. 

At this point let me digress and call your attention to the 
absolute necessity that the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia adopt the Torrens title system or some other similar 
system which will shorten the initial expense and reduce the 
cost of abstracting. 

Of course, if the borrower already has an abstract of title, 
that cost will not have to be borne again. Even the initial 
may be paid by the bank and deducted from the loan. 

REPAYMENT OF THE LOAN. 

Having analyzed in a brief manner how a borrower becomes 
a member of the association and obtains his loan, it is im- 
portant now to point out for your benefit how a loan will be 
repaid. 

Of course the borrower regulates the period of time for the 
loan to run, and it can extend for a period of not less than 5, 
nor more than 40 years, and the interest rate at no time can be 
over 6 per cent per annum. 

Now, let us take the case of A who has real estate valued at 
$1,800 and improvements thereon valued at $500. He desires 
to secure a loan of 50 per cent of the value of his land, which 
would be $900, and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements, 
which would be $100—the total amount of the loan that A can 
obtain being $1,000, on his land and improvements. A desires 


;ee 


this loan for a term of 20 years at 6 per cent interest and to 
repay the same on the amortization plan, which is an annual 
payment consisting of part of the principal and the interest. 
He would repay the loan according to this table: 


{ | 





Amount 











Total Interest Paid on an 
Annual periods. annual at 6 per — So 
[Payment cent. Pier 4 en. 
7.19 $60.00 $27.19 $972. $1 
87.19 58. 36 28. 83 943.98 
7.19 56.63 30. 56 913. 42 
87.19 54.80 32.39 881. 03 
7.19 52. 86 34.33 $46. 70 
87.19 50. 80 36.39 810. 31 
87.19 48.61 38.58 771.73 
87.19 46.30 40. 89 730. S4 
| 87.19 | 43.85 43.34 687.50 
| $87.19} 41.25 45.94 641.56 
| 87.19 38.49 48.70 592. 86 
87.19 35. 57 51. 62 541.24 
87.19 32.47 54.7 486, 52 
87.19 29.19 58.00 $28. 52 
87.19 25.7 61.48 367.04 
87.19 22.02 65.17 301.87 
OD. ictddsskkanswmaeetawns reacadclallpia aici 87.19 18.11 69.08 932.79 
| Ratan neenaitinddnisteinicatdstannitens 87.19 13.96 73.23 159. 56 
Ds aia a puekwuseeeceanalimbinntes beta a 87.19 9.57 77.62 81.94 
OD. 2 rietane.dconssdeekstee beeonealte.s | 86.85 | 4.91 ee... .... 
TN csicscenstichzwesminkaarohniediend | 1, 743. 46 | 743.46 | 1,000.00 |......--. 
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It will be observed by the above table, which T have worked T insert below a table s!] ng A’s ] SO) 
out on the amortization plan, that the amount paid annually is | at 6 per cent on th 
$87.19, making a total of $1,745.46. 
' ‘ The ealeulation of principal and interest on $1,000 for 20 | 
years at 6 per cent totals $2,200; therefore one can save $456.5 
on a loan of $1,000 at the same rate of interest under the amor- 
tization plan. 
It is claimed that the interest rate will be less than 6 per a 
cent per annum, and, of course, the interest will be regulated by | } : $ 
the sale of bonds which are issued and sold by the Federal land | ies , . = ; 
bank, from which sale the money is derived to make the loan to} 4 
the borrowers. } 
It is to be sincerely hoped that the interest rate will be be- | ea bd 
low 6 per cent, but under no condition can it be above that S. secs. 
amount. I have made a calculation and insert a table showing | ,{-**""* 
the loan of $1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent interest, on the | 11.177. ’ 
gmortization plan, which is as follows: 1 
a rage 14 
Total | Interest | ,, amount | 1 
Annual period amnal: | at Sper | 2) ; 
paymen cent. _ | i i Baas eres: 
7 Seer Sibmwegdutet concn catadasun , ‘ 
Ruan sal aneie ted t hak aka accstine wasn $80, 24 £50. 00 O69. 76 » 
2 e 80, 24 18. 48 I See ere ae 
Pea cnutwasbune sacar ie sack hansen isctacele SO. 24 46. 90 04. 67 | 
Santas ceaneasudse nest onscwedeuant ; 80. 24 15. 23 35. O1 $69. 66. | 
erase ees oa see eee cal ean SO, 24 13. 48 6.76 32.90} — It will be observed by the t above s \ 
' ©. oo. reccmeeececcec ere rcneeececeeeees SO, 24 1. 64 &,.59 794. 31 | $43.59 each vear, which ji cle 
SLIIIINUINUIIIIUINIIIIIIED soft] 3268] 4235] fag, the principal to the Federal land b 
e, J aphnekaes ch mheesedansngsnecandawaied SO. 24 5. 56 14.68 666, 56 At the same time that A w | 
oe jaanen sehnanintnesissanvercne nian =a 2 46. 91 619. 64 ents to tl Fed l land bank, | 
A eaten ed wae B72 | sine | Make payments to B on .he deferr 
DEL onucraeneeddtenhteieachiesGhhabekuunes SO, 24 54. 31 464. 3¢ him for the balance duc 
Be aectnt at. ae ant: eee oe ene é 
DOW is SNeneitwndn's = iietestbanla Kigtignstas SO, 24 2. 87 234.69 | Staliment payme Chat 1 De 5 
gee boo4 col eneawdud <<a tabasebexsouodi SO. 24 6,01 218.59 | te Ss of the trac d { 
ee ee ee 80. 24 278} 7659 | Dank, and the tot unt | A part 
20 edb aneetictaitiensttawiel” ene 82 76. 50 ul r years U \ ( I t 
que ¢ 
Miu widbakuatans cates axes 1, 604. SO HH. SI 1, 000. 00 
BENEFICIAL TO TENANTS. 
LT shall endeavor to show you how this act can be of material 
benefit to the tenant farmer. } 
or the purpose of illustrating, take the case of A, who is a 
tenant of B, renting annually 100 acres of land, on which A con- 
ducts a three-horse farm and pays in rent to B two bales of | 
cotton per plow, or six bales per year. At 10 cents a pound 
for the cotton, A is paying an annual rental of $300. ' $1 
A (the tenant) is thrifty, industrious, and honest, and desires | 9°°°""**: 7 : ; 
to purchase the 100 acres of land which he has been renting : l4 
year by year from B. ‘ eee = von 
B agrees to sell the land to A at $10 per acre, or $1,000, pro- | 660, 60 
vided A can make a substantial cash payment and also agrees 
that the balance is to be paid in four annual payments, with | From the abov ’ 
interest at 8 per cent, on the amortization plan. paid by Ato B hot] eS 1 
A accepts the terms and the trade is consummated on the |) $165.17 At the « ‘ ‘ \ 1 
conditions above stated. A at the time of purchase has no cash | tlie terms of the sale ; ( >R 
to make the first payment; therefore he obtains from B a wai he will then be pires p 
ranty deed to the 100 acres of land for the purpose of mortgag to the Fed ‘1 | 
ing the same to the Federal land bank in order to secure money | je will have paid ‘ ( ‘ 
to make the cash payment, and also files his application to ly It will also be ( 
come a member of the national farm-loan association of the | total payin botl Ie | 
district in which the land is situated, and asks for a loan of 50} the four vears in ( 
per cent of the value of the land, or $500, which loan is to be | $01.24 less t] 
for a period of 20 years, at 6 per cent interest, on the amortiza- | I have b e¢ ( ( 
tion plan. l eal cert ( 
When A files his application, accompanied by the warranty mwwner den provis ( 
deed and the chain of title, he is also required to subscribe to 5 | | hase of the land |] ¢ had « ( 
per cent of the amount of the loan for stock in the Federal land le a tantial « 
bank. which in this case amounts to $25. This is an investment, | mated. 
and under the calculation above set out I estimate that the ab- rl I 
stracting, and so forth, would amount to about $22, making the The act provides that the ] 
investment in stock and the expense that A has to bear to obtai and bonds issued by it, are exe: 
his loan amount to $47, which sum is to be deducted from the | municipal taxation. This exe! 
loan of $500. the bank, who are the borrowe 2 
A would obtain in cash from the Federal land bank $453, | increase the demand for 1 
which he would pay to B as his cash payment and at the same | better pri hereby redu 
time transfer to B the bond which the Federal land bank had | rower. 
given to A when he executed his mortgage, or, if he desired to The act provides, in the « 
do so, make to B a second mortgage on the 100 acres of Innd any section of the countr 
By this transfer of the bond or the execution of the second mort- | money should be unable to my t! ( 
gage it would insure B from any loss in the event A could not | ment is authorized to Jeposit in eact | 
meet the payments to the Federal land bank or the deferred | ceeding $500,000 to enable t bot 


payments for the purchase of the land. obligations on the bon 








and also assuring the borrower 
he will not be closed out and his 


lder that his bond is good 

that ider such circumstances 
rHE MONI IS OBTAINED BY THB BANKS 

he Federal land bank begins operation and secures 

| first mortagages, then it is given the right to issue its 


wn ponds. The security of these bonds is: (1) The capital 
stock of the bank itself; (2) whatever earnings and reserves 
the bank may have made; (8) the indorsement of the local 


‘arm-loan associations, which will be backcd by the guaranty 

all members of the association to the extent of 10 per cent 
if the loan of each; (4) the first mortgages of farm lands at 
50 per cent of their value, and on :nprovements at 20 per cent 
of the value; (5) the tonds are exempted from local, State, 
county, and national taxation; (6) the supervision of the Fed- 
eral farm-loan board; (7) the act makes the bonds a lawful 
investment for all fiduciary and trust funds. 

Under these circumstances these bonds ought to be just as 


sood as any United States Government bonds and ought to 
ell at a very low rate of interest, and, no doubt, soon after the 
ystem gets in good working order, the rate of interest at which 
a farmer will be enabled to obtain money will be low indeed. 
Irom the sale of these bonds the banks will get the money to 


lend to the farmers. 
In my opinion the Government should have underwritten the 
[It should have guaranteed to the holders of the bonds 
redemption. 
had done this, it would have been the same that 
he Federal reserve act did for comniercial banking—guarantee 
rvance of all of its contracts and the redemption of all 
of its obligations 


I he act 
the obs 


FOINT-STOCK LAND BANBES. 

In my i this is the joker in the bill. The joint-stock 
land banks should made as lonesome as a martin on a 
fodder stack by the farmers’ refusal to patronize them. 

The farmers should not obtain the money from these private 


opini 


banks, but should patronize the Federal land banks and make 
them n § cess, 

The Federal land bank, of course, will be interested in re- 
lucing the interest rate. The joint-stock land banks will be 
interested in increasing the interest rate. 

The farmer who is a borrower should not be misled by bor- 


rowing from these private institutions thus authorized. It was 

serious mistake to authorize these private land banks, and 
one that ought to be remedied by amendment, but the farmers 
an themselves remedy this error by not patronizing them. 

The bill is not perfect. It is not all I wanted, but it is only 
2 beginning in the right direction. It is a reeognition of the 
kind of legislation that we need, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the members of the Federal farm-loan board wil! construe 
he provisions of the act liberally; and with the right kind of 

en on the Federal farm-loan board, placing the proper con- 
structions upon the numerous provisions of the act, great good 
will come, and it will be to the farmers of this Nation like “a 
pillar of cloud to lead them the way” and “a pillar of fire 
to give them light.” 





Compensation for Injuries for Federal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I want to give the bill under 
consideration my most hearty approval. The very greatly in- 
creasing business of the country, the rapid advancement in the 
complicated mechanism with which business is accomplished, 
and the great and constantly increasing number of employees 
give rise to the necessity for this legislation. There are sev- 
eral angles from which this bill may be viewed as a very worthy 
ene. The growth of popular conviction that the man who is 
employed should not bear all of the evil consequences of his 
employment, the belief that the man or corporation that 
protits out of the employment should divide the results of the 
injury, the rising tide of humanitarianism, all give force to the 
proposition that the man who toils should have a recourse if he 
suffers injury or death during his employment through no 
negligence of his own for the injury or loss of life that he 
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may sustain. The several States of the 
the merit of this legislation and have 1: advanced 
to give labor that protection that all men who have investi- 
gated the subject declare that it justly deserves. The man 
who enters the employment of the State or the corporation, 
and there can be no difference in principle in the relationship, 
offers his best service and his honest effort for the advancement 
of his employers’ interests. He ought not to be asked to take 
all of the dangers incident to his employment. No man will 
willingly and voluntarily incur a risk of bodily injury simply to 
be remunerated for the injury he may sustain. So there is 
no reason springing from moral decrepitude that enters into 
this problem. Conceding that no motive of that kind could in- 
fluence the employee, then we have the simple proposition, 
When an injury occurs and the employee or his family suffers 
from the injury, who in equity and good conscience ought to 
bear it? The Government to whom he has given his honest efforts 
or the employee? That is the proposition in a nutshell. I have 
no hesitation in saying who should respond. States recognize 
the duty of great corporations to take care of their employees. 
They recognize that if they are compelled to do that they will 
be careful first to see to what extent they will suffer employees 
to meet hazardous conditions; they will exercise judgment and 
care in that direction and to a great degree lessen the opportunity 
for accident or injury. Then, too, the man with a family de- 
pending upon his employment for their daily bread, and the 
father in a degree being compelled to accept such employment 
as his environment offers, always with more or less danger from 
accident, should not be required to make the sacrifice resulting 
in injury or loss of life when the injury or loss of life occurred 
without his negligence. The injury to the father is an injury 
to the family directly, especially when their daily food and sus- 
tenance depend upon his daily toil. I support this bill espe- 
cially for the reason that it is a great humanitarian measure. 
The time is here when the great masses of the workers in the 
Government employ in this Republic should have the care and 
protection that similar employment guarantees to them by the 
State. When great employers of labor find that it is to their 
best interest to provide their workers an insurance against dam- 
age or injury, they find that they not only get better service 
but a willing service. Men render their best service when they 
are assured that injury to themselves does not mean a total loss 
to their families. When such conditions exist in the States it 
is not too soon for the Federal Government to take the necessary 
steps to safeguard the life and limb of the laborer in its employ. 
I do not pretend to discuss the details of this bill or its ad- 
ministrative features, but simply to voice my approval and in- 
dorsement of the principle upon which a workmen’s compensation 
act is based. The bill should pass without a dissenting vote. 
It marks another instance illustrating the willingness of the 
Democratic Party to meet emergency conditions and constructive 
legislation in the interest of labor. 


i have recognized 


stands 


Explanation of the Mexican Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 


HON. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, on March 13, 1914, two and a half 
years ago, when reports of Mexican attacks and outrages against 
American citizens in Mexico and against settlers on the border 
of Texas and New Mexico filled the press of the country, I in- 
troduced a resolution to acquire by treaty, by purchase, or by 
conquest the northern States of Mexico, including the Mexican 
border States. I was actuated then by some resentment against 
people who seemed determined to annoy and harass our people 
without cause, feeling that American life and property should 
be guarded by the American flag when endangered by foreign 
foes. I still feel that America should protect her citizens within 
her borders, who have the right under the Constitution to live 
in peace. .Within two months after introducing the resolution I 
abandoned it, and it has been dead for over two years. 

I have kept in touch with the Mexican situation, have studied 
the problems and relationship between their country and ours. 

Since my resolution was introduced opportunity has been 
afforded to all American citizens to leave Mexico, and expense 
money has been provided for their departure and travel to this 
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country: besides this the largest standing army since the Civil Strong as is t 
War is now guarding our border and protecting the lives } ates for the 1 
property of our citizens. This revolutionizes the conditions, and | « people as a u 
there is no need for intervention, no need for war with Mexico, | sary to preserve tl 
nless Mexicans shall force it upon us. I . t the cor} , 
The Mexican people have much cause for unrest. They have stry who e the \ 
been plundered and murdered by bandits whom their Govern- | or peace. It is ’ 
ment could not control. The Government itself has confiscated publie pre; S 
their lands and sold them to Chinese, Japanese, and others who | at stake. It is t 
have gone there to exploit their country and not to benefit | bread by the sweat q 
Mexico. The knowledge of these conditions excites my sympathy | and wants 
and I feel that assistance should be extended them, if they will | tection who 
permit, in their blind efforts to establish a stable government } I ‘ of the Tr Q 
and return peace and prosperity to these war-tortured people. | ful 1 he ho sl SA \ 
if Mexico is capable of self-government, the United States will | Those ) 
assist them, | their lives uw 
It has been the law of my life to upbuild and not tear down, | No but a 
and I would prefer that we had Mexico as a friend and neigh- | sacrifice i ‘ 
bor rather than as an enemy and menace. I would rather help | those who ll poss 
them establish good government than to annex them, if it can } situation can ce the 
be done in peace and our citizens be unmolested. What 1 1 in} fe. what offi orat 
To have peace it may be necessary to intervene, but only will | places can say tl LOI of ( 
intervention come because Mexico forces it. than are the people themselves? The N 


The Congress is anxious and willing for Mexico to work out } safe in the h: nd f the Ai 


its own salvation, if it can be done without imposing too great And what are the people saying? W 








burdens on us to protect those whom we are legally bound to | they walk through the streets and trav W ( 
protect. they saying about their own M 
I am for peace and not war, and am for intervention only as | turned from their daily work? 
an absolute necessity ; and I trust the necessity will never arise. In one of his spee hee the Pre 
When the question of intervention has been brought recently i iain Nee ; 
to the attention of Congress by transactions in Mexico that | py the waveide and in the anon hone : 
made war at one time seem imminent, I heard only expressions | about and yearning for than t 
of regret from Members at conditions, and none desired inter- | tons of policy which it is 4 
vention only as a last resort. i . e ire exp 1 to sa t ' n 4 
We can not be unmindful that American blood has freely | the fathers and mothers w! vield t Ww 
spilled on Mexican soil in two wars in the past—once for the | Wilingly when t onor t Na 
independence of Texas and after the annexation of Texas to | ‘7% * “@¥ about the question of w 
fix the boundary between their country and ours. These wars The Secretary o: the Interior has concisel) 
were fought largely by southern soldiers, who have ever been | Cin situation step by step up to this tine H 
ready to give their lives at their country’s call or when wrong rhe doctriz ‘ 
oppresses right, thy, and the t tw : 
And when we of the South consider that our land has not | 17"! Better one will recognize | 
yet recovered from the awful four-year conflict, when we can con ti ~<y— nd advance it t 
still look about us and see the armless sleeve, the crutch, and ‘ow, the doctrine of 
wooden leg, wreckage of the truest band that ever faced a great | Ptesident Wilson belis 
foe, and realize and know that the wounds of our beautiful and | policy Not tl t M I a 
beloved Southland are still unhealed, we shrink from opening } that is one of the great dit ‘ hav 
them afresh by war with any country. We shall not intervene | §§ ‘at if fakes a long while t Mex 
unless Mexico forces intervention. We shall not intervene until | pride of Avreeun. and thet - all : 
the honor of our country shall no longer permit inaction. ind will not stand for is that kind 
I oppose any step which may precipitate a war that will], Mex! is a bad nel; 
sacrifice our young men, every one of which is needed in the | alone 3000 miles o 
great preparedness movement of our section which will restore | obliged to keep an i 
her to her former proud position of supremacy in the Union. oa ; are Oe , . 
The President of the United States alone knows the facts in } j, shat Me oo rae F 
the Mexican situation. He alone can make the decision that | “de fact ‘ pi 
will conserve the national interests. While orators are making }| ®@?a@ssine. 
their declarations in public places the people by wire and letter | , = me oh Barmy — 
are telling the President that they, who must make the sacri- | and stop the pipes ou t lest t t 
fices and whe will not ask that some other mother’s son make it | to say, but | ! t t t 
for them, want peace so long as it is compatible with the | ® Uj BCe [bah is not on 7 : 
Nation’s honor. : ‘eas saat geen : ie ee a 
President Wilson with all the facts before him was able to | reforms are put into « = ae 
win a diplomatic victory in the submarine controversy, satisfy- | S0™® OB® side o! - As 
ing the Nation’s honor without the frightful toll of war. We should se . Se ' 
The relationship between this country and Mexico is un-| by force. but after ¢ tay 
stable, unsettled, and each month during the past three years | '°)} psec gpa Rr eel anlga tpg 
it has presented material pointed differences from the preced- | pea a nae 4 niaes from the peopl 
ing month. Mins ruled by fear. He ha anal 
On the one side, in the Nation to-day, as in all crises in the | |! ad 1 am willing to bel t 
past, there are these who, without knowing all the facts on me a eae cteliGcadheal cana 
which the great decision must be made, agree for immediate | time Mexico was to be saved by two thing 
action against Mexico regardless of the consequences. On the | And so bil . © : 
other side are those who are praying that peaceful means of | )0". 9 (oBe™s Litho = 
protecting the Nation’s honor shall be completely exhausted | M <ieo's materia o “ 
before there is recourse to arms and a sacrifice of the blood | of Ber ™ in He 
of American soldiers. See ee ak de an b 
Those orators who cry out for a given course of action in} went Mexic 0 er for 
the name of the national honor without having before them all | ment than in 1821 
the facts that exist to-day and which affect the nation! interest | °*"° “°° "* ul : ; 
in a crisis merely demonstrate their lack of responsibility and | + eee ota ee 
their callous selfishness. upon is death a ti ut 
It speaks well for the American people that they have never | Purpose three t 
chosen a President who has been stampeded into war by false | SS8))>)men , oar 


advisers or critics. I ce 
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| censed 


The Madero revolution followed exactly on these lines. but Madero 

a dreamer, an idealist, a man who took his constitution seriously 

nd wl failed for two reasons. « rather, because of two weaknesses 
his wn charact Ile was not strong enough to suppress the 
rascals who surrounded him, and he was not practical enough | 

deliv th that he had promised Men in Madero’s own 

‘ rnmer his volution only another opportunity for getting 

1 quick, ar ruined him while he was still dreaming. 

Ifuerta was hi nmander in chief, a soldier trained by Diaz and 
dominated | Diaz's friends Ile, too, believed in saving Mexico by 
force and Ww th; he was in complete sympathy with the philosophy 
exp sed in the Diaz administration There is no truth in the oft- 
epeated allegation that all the trouble with Mexico would have been 
avoided President Wilson had recognized Huerta. I ask anyone who 
wishes to be fair to this administration to look back three years and 

d the newspapers of that day and the debates in Congress in which 

murder of Madero and Suarez was denounced. 
WHY WE SAID “ HUERTA MUST GO,” 

liad we recognized Huerta or had we not taken a positive stand 

against him the criticism this administration has received for the policy 


we have pursued would be as nothing io what would now overwhelm us. 


Who were the American statesmen who demanded Huerta’s recog- 
nition? What one of our leaders of either party set forth the principles 


upon which a better feeling between this country and all of our sister 
Republics of the south could be simulated by taking a position that was 


abhorrent to our American conscience? 

We know what we have suffered in the past three years, and it is 
too easy now to say that all this would have been avoided if Huerta 
had been recognized, but the only demand made at that time by the 


more solid of our men of affairs who were antagonistic to the adminis- 
tration’s policy was that we hould intervene, that we should bring 
order to Mexico by force. 

No one then believed and no one realiy believes now that the recog- 
nition of Huerta would have solved the Mexican problem. We _ do 
know, however, one thing that we were not conscious of them, that 
Ifuerta himself had so slight a hold upon Mexico that he did not dare 

» leave the capital and that he was to all intents and purposes a 

soner of the reactionaries, able only to reach the sea at its nearest 
point. 

Although it is self-evident that this country, as the champion of con- 
stitutional government in America, can never recognize a_ military 
despotism based upon assassination, it is not necessary to call Huerta 
in order to justify our refusal to recognize him. His at- 
tempted dictatorship was but a fiction of government. With the elected 
President and Vice President murdered and the Minister of State, who 
their lawful successor, cowed into submission, Huerta took the 
reins of power at the best as a temporary stop-gap. 

The revolution against Huerta broke out immediately upon the news 
of Madero’s death. The correspondence between Huerta and Car- 
vanza recently published shows that every practical inducement was 
held out to Carranza to put an end to his revolutionary movement. To 
Carranza’s credit be it said, he refused to come to terms with those 
who he believed had been the cause of the Presi@nt’s death and who 
had set to one side the laws of his country. 


Was 


A NEW WORLD CIVILIZATION, 

It is not to be forgotten that Huerta did not pretend even to be a 
constitutional ruler, He sent word to the United States that he had 
taken the Government of Mexico into his own hands and that he was 
all the law that was to be found in Mexico. His statement was so 
bold that even the supreme court of Mexico uttered a feeble protest, 


which was somewhat more loudly echoed in the Mexican Senate. 


In the face of this, Ifuerta asked for recognition from the United 
States, but President Taft felt that he could not conscientiously grant 


it, and he left the problem to be dealt with by his successor. who had 
already been elected. That was the situation when President Wilson 
took office. Could President Wilson have recognized Huerta? Surely 
there can be but one answer to that question—No! 

To have recognized Huerta would have been a twofold injustice. 
First, to the people of Mexico; and, secondly, to all the people of South 
and Central America. To give to the commander in chief of an army 
recognition as President under such circumstances would have been to 
announce to all ambitious military officers that they had but to ally 
themselves with a successful junta, seize the Government by force, 
murder the lawful incumbents, and announce the overthrow of all 
law and a supreme military dictatorship in order to gain the recog- 
nition of the United States. we being thoroughly aware of all that 
had happened. 

Americans are justified in the pride that through the operation of 
the Monroe doctrine there is gradually growing up in the New World 
a civilization that will make old-time revolutionary methods impossible, 
that will carry forward all of the 21 Republics to the unification of our 
international interests in the true spirit of Pan Americanism. We 
have so amplified the Monroe doctrine that we are virtually the co- 
partners of the Kepublics to the south of us, and to proclaim that the 
violation of their constitutional laws would not in the slightest inter- 
fere wih our recognition of a conspiracy to murder lawful executives 
and overthrow their established republican forms of Government would 
have been rightly considered by the American people as the most cow- 
ardly and shortsighted policy imaginable. Condemnation would have 
nrisen not only from the people of the United States but from all the 
nations of the Pan American Union. 


MIS FACE SET AGAINST INTERVENTION, 


During Huerta's régime we learned much of the ability of the Mexi- 
can as a casuist. The notes that came from Mexico were models of 
the seventeenth century style of diplomatic state paper. President 
Wilson attempted, it will be remembered, to find a basis upon which 
there could be set up in Mexico a Government that we could recognize. 
There was nothing peremptory about our attitude in the beginning of 
the diplomatic exchanges. 

Our whole effort was to the obtaining of a republican form of Goy- 
ernment in Mexico which would have the people back of it and guar- 
anties against the establishment of an absolutism on our southern bor- 
der under which the people of Mexico would so chafe that we should 
have a constant state of revolution there. 

Many of the best Mexicans were in sympathy with the attitude that 
the United States took toward Huerta. They knew that stability of 
Government was not to be hoped for under a man of his temperament 
and disposition. After it became evident, by continued negotiation, 
which ended nowhere, that Huerta was standing, so to speak, in the 
City of Mexico heaping insolence on the United States President Wil- 
son gave notice that Huerta must go. 








| the 


Then followed the Tampico incident. 
and were arrested, marched through the streets in ignominy, and 
eventually returned their boat. The admiral in charge was so in- 
at their treatment that he immediately made upon Huerta a 
demand that a national salute should be fired in atonement for the 
insult to the flag. Again the Mexican Government attempted to con- 
tinue its policy of diplomatic quibbling. 

Meanwhile the revolution had gained such headway in the north 
that it was difficult from day to day to say which force had or occupied 
the greatest portion of Mexican territory. Huerta was keeping up his 
resistance because he was being supplied with ammunition from abroad. 
A ship was reported ready to land at Vera Cruz with a cargo of arms, 
and as a warning to Huerta and in proof of the seriousness of our 
purpose to bring Huerta to a recognition of our attitude the order was 
given to seize the customhouse and occupy the port of Vera Cruz. 

We did not go to Vera Cruz to force Huerta to salute the flag. We 
did go there to show Mexico that we were in earnest in our demand 
that Huerta must go, and he went before our forces were withdrawn. 
The occupation of Vera Cruz was carried out without difficulty, with 


Our sailors landed at Tampico 


to 


the loss of 19 of our brave sailors and marines, and if aggression and 


intervention had been our aim we could have easily seized the railroad 
to Mexico City and oecupied the capital. 

The menacing attitude of the Mexican troops surrounding our force 
of occupation at. Vera Cruz made hostilities appear imminent, and 
again the strongést kind of pressure was brought to bear upon the 
President to intervene, that we should go into Mexico and take matters 
into our own hands. This is the one thing that the President has set 
his face against from the first. It is the thing to which this adminis- 
tration is opposed so long as any other hope holds out. 


Secretary Lane, being questioned whether the United States 
could do in Mexico what it has done in Cuba, replied that we 
could not, ; 


That is a very common delusion, but the Mexican situation is not at 
all that which we met in Cuba. We went in there at the request of the 
revolutionists and after the Maine had been sunk in Habana Harbor 
and such authority as there was in Cuba had thus evidenced its hos- 
tility. We could go in and did go in there with some heart, fighting 
alongside of the revolutionists against a monarchy, but we could not go 
in with any heart to fight against the Mexicans, who are struggling to 
find a way to popular government. 

We had sought to bring to our sympathetic support all of the South 
American countries. They also were anxious for a settlement of this 
trouble upon some basis that would safeguard the interests of Mexico 
and conserve that unity which is the soul of the great Pan American 
movement. Some of them thought that they saw a greedy hand from 
the north reaching down with no benevolent purpose, and if it laid hold 
of Mexico none of them knew but that it might be their turn next. 

This fear of the big brother is a very real one in Latin America. 
They do not know us intimately; they are suspicious of our motives. 
They think of the Mexican War of 1846 as an unjustifiable aggression 
on our part; they think of the Panama incident as a robbery; they mis- 
construe our purpose in Santo Domingo, and in Nicaragua; and they do 
not trust us. They fear that the spirit of imperialism is upon the 
American people, and that the Monroe doctrine may be construed some 
day as a doctrine that will give the whole Western Hemisphere to the 
pa States; that it is a doctrine of selfishness and not a doctrine of 
altruism. 

MEDIATION ACCEPTED. 


Those who are familiar with the feeling of the South and Central 
American countries toward the United States know that just at that 
time when our forces occupied Vera Cruz a very intense fear had seized 
upon Latin America. ‘They believed in their hearts that we were on 
our march southward, and that the President’s Mobile speech and other 
generous utterances of the same sort were to be taken in a Pickwickian 
sense. 

When they presented a plan of mediation the United States had no 
choice but to accept it. Indeed, if we had refused to accept it, Latin 
America would have been justified in doubting our good faith. No one 
that I am aware of, either Republican or Democrat, has ever criticized 
President for accepting the mediation of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, and abiding strictly by the agreement reached at Niagara Falls. 

By the protocols there signed on June 23, 1914, the United States 
agreed that the selection of a Provisional and a Constitutional President 
be left wholly te the Mexicans, and we guaranteed our recognition of 
them when chosen. This made clear our desire not to interfere in any 
way in the settlement of Mexico’s domestic troubles, and as a further 
proof of our disinterested friendship for the Mexican people the United 


| States agreed not to claim any war indemnity or other international 


satisfaction from Mexico. We had gone to Vera Cruz “to serve man- 


kind.” Our only quarrel was with Huerta, and Huerta got out on July 
16, 1914. Our forces were withdrawn from Vera Cruz on November 23 
following. 


Three days after Huerta left Mexico Villa began levying taxes on his 
own authority, and it was plain that the successful revolutionists would 
soon be fighting between themselves. Both Carranza and Villa agreed 
to a conference at Aguascalientes, and it was stipulated that no soldiers 
were to. be there; but Villa turned up with an armed force that ter- 
rorized the convention and prevented it from recognizing Carranza, and 
in a short while open warfare began between the two factions. 

Villa and Carranza had broken, and there was a double sovereignty 
claimed even on our border in northern Mexico. Things were going 
from bad to worse, and it was suggested in the Cabinet that there should 
be some determination by the United States as to which of the rival 
claimants to power in Mexico as leader of a successful revolution should 
be recognized as a de facto government. 


WHY WE ARE IN MEXICO. 


Secretary of State Lansing thereupon called a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala 
and asked them, from their knowledge of the situation—for a con- 
siderable portion of the information in the hands of the United States 
came through the representatives of these countries in Mexico—to co- 
operate with him in the determination of the claimant to be recognized. 
These six Latin-American Catholic countries unanimously recommended 
the recognition of Carranza, and in furtherance of our Pan American 
policy this recognition was at once given by the United States and 
Latin America. 

Since Carranza’s recognition we have seen Americans who have gone 
into Mexico on peaceful errands murdered; we have seen our own 
towus upon the border raided and Americans slain on American soil. 











TI = pror ed President Wilson t end our own tr ; t H os 
Mexico, and this course can not e oth ) i } ‘ | 
recognition of the fact that the de facto & ronment in M 
nized by ourselves and by other nations is not i * th i 
one £ vernment owes to another. : 
We are in Mexico to-day and how long we sha tav and h ; 
sh: go depends upon the policy and 1 power 1 p th Le 
the Carranza government, but we shall go 1 further than w } 
g until every effort to secure el M 1n cooperation fa 
Mr. Lane then proc eded to an exal ation of the pr 


rning the policy of the United States toward Mexico 
the needs of the Mexican people. He snid: 
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There are things that a democr: must always ll ‘ 
for. what thing is there that ny American v 
to be willing to fight for in Mexico? Is it because rai t l 
Ar apital have been damaged, that mines have b 1 0 
‘ American citizens have been killed utl S 
those things we can and do very much regret, but who will say 4 
that they are great principles for which a democracy should be willing eit 
to ‘rifice the blood of its sons? Who can formulate out of the whole was nei to M 
hist of the past six years any other determination than this: That States, and i wit] 
W ould resist the temptation to fight where pride and int t mov that part of M I 
us in that direction, and that we should and will fight w n we are I crossed a } on t Ca iR 
ittacked and when we find no other means by w our interests n | tl W 
safeguarded and Mexico be g¢ n any hope for itself? Stat : He it 
‘We have been on the edge of war with Mexico several ti s in tl the peop D 
ast three years, but each time, before the determination was mad Juare i] I end l 
that we should discard our hopes, there has opened some way by which | ico—and ut o v 600,000 
reasonable men might expect that Mexico could prove herself able to | are pe 3 i 
take care of her own problems The one man who can disreg ‘ it 1 
criticize President Wilson for his Mexican policy is the 1 1 Ww The 1 has i ‘ i up his mi! ‘ 
honestly believes that Mexico can not be brought to stability of go sphere of life, and so he is w ut aml 
ment and responsibility except through the exercise of outside he not withe ind } 
That man is consistent, and the only criticism I have to mal $ | taus All he 1 chance > lin 
a criticism of his judgment. t rt 1 s to go to t 
“SEEKING MEXICAN COOPERATION th : ry A 
“There is no question that we could easily overrun Mexico. I be = 
lieve we could do it with a comparatively few men, although we would 
have a united Mexico against us. There would be no glory in i a We I l ! 
war, and there is not one man in ten thousand in this count ! ‘ W ty to 
wants such a war. It would be repugnant to every I h better t l i ly 
and would discourage the friendship of every other Am i Mi j I I t 
Of course we could conquer Mexico, and after a good dea! ol! i 1 a i t he ou of 
warfare we could bring Mexico to a state of quiet. tl kW peoples of tl rth that he 
“'Phen we could hold her while we administered to her the medicine | our perfect, ila 
that we believe she needs. We could have what we call a general | the « ning up better tl 
cleaning up, the rebuilding of her railroads, of her wa is, the ‘There is a good d 
construction of sewers for her cities, the enforcement of é gula- | gineer, of the socin } 
tions and all the other things that go to make up the outward and | A) 1 people Wwe 
visit'e signs of order and good government. | this ¢ t country uN 
“ Tut don’t you see that the peace we would bring would be a peace | dor ectly good and th 
imposed by force, the government we would give to Mexico would be | It is f the 1 { tal 
the kind of government that we have and which makes life tolerable | give to the world i hist 
to us in our communities? Its standards would not be Mexican stand- | As a great Nation, de 
ards, its ideals would not be Mexican ideals, its genius would not be | y ol uquest 
Mexican genius. The moment we withdraw from Mexico there would | been neglected t} \ 
be a return, after a very short time, to Mexican standards. } we must insist, that the 1 
What Mexico really needs and must be allowed to do is to ; sive protection to the es al prop 
her own standards; it is to give herself a cleaning up by herself. settied in M 0 ¢ he 
is bound to take time, but in no other way can Mexico get a v- | “To directly offer | to Mexico w 
ernment that will be expressive of her own ideals, that will be expres- | an insult, li 1 g t in the f | 
sive of some aspiration of her own as to what her civilization should | is purely I wo 4 nhet that 
be, and in this we want te be of help to Mexico if she will allow us | of Spain along wit! ‘ th ( 
to do so. but it so real a tl hat no prog 
“The Mexican problem, as a problem, depends upon your attitude | nizing So | y | to ¢ M 
toward other peoples. Mexico is a land to conquer, and the Mexican | straight- American fashion. t Ly 
people are a people to be conquered and subordinated, and the ceuntry } you : 
and its resources made ours, if you look upon a smaller and less highly | tions to a elara of \ 
civilized country as a proper object of exploitation. On the other | 
hand, Mexico is a country out of which something greater can be made, 
and the Mexican people are a people who have possibilities and can | ‘ 
be helped to become a self-governing nation, and if you take that t , 
attitude toward Mexico you are bound to sympathize with their struggle . 
upward. I 
‘in other words, where we find that conditions justify revolution, must , 
if we think it our business to go in and work the revolution to our the | , 
profit, we must condemn the President’s policy; but if, where we find . 6 ‘ : 
conditions justify revolution, we want to give that revolution a chance ; . 
to work out from the inside, we must hold up his hands. . s : tu 
“The things that Mexico needs are few, but they are fundamental, | PUt Into effect Phe ys 
A land-tax system which will make it impossible to hold great bodies | @t the difficulty \ uM ha 
of idle land for selfish reasons, and which will make is unnecessary for | 4uierica that « BO rt 


the Government to sell concessions in order to support itself. A school ‘Nor is thi to { 1 


own the Ameri 














system by which popular education may be given to all the people as | kt . : 

it is given in the United States. If Diaz had done this, as he promised, | STaer and an expioite : 

he would have created an active public opinion in Mexico which would | €rty, many Ha who t& ; I 

have made present conditions impossible. | they are 3 : 
“Along with the primary schools should go agricultural schools in nan a had to 1 

which modern methods of agriculture should be taught. The Army | ™@de against Che 

might well be used as a sanitation corps so as to insure against the | * He 

recurren«e of those plagues which so affect trade relations with Mexico t - - ; 

and the health of her people. With these things Mexico would be well | ©™P “r a me 

started on her way toward that better era which her more intelligen cuuntry rhe M 

revolutionists thought she had reached in the early dars of | D> os 


administration, some 40 years ago 
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“ Everyone in Mexice is united upon the proposition that pi 

land system is based upon privilege and is unjust I have 1 l 

20 of the wealthiest and most intelligent men who belon: o the ck lg 

Diaz régime. All have admitted the fact. Some | » even volunteered | t i> 

the statement that Mexico is in a feudal state that the land be 

longs to great proprietors, who work the peor l keep 1 in aj! 

semislave conditio If the facts were better realized, the people th 

United States would not stand for the labor conditions that exist in | a r as M 

Mexico, and for the peonage, which is only a form ef slavery. I have ‘ Ay i 

some personal kno ge of these conditions : both been r¢ tedly 
“One morning 1) ve sago I was on a coffer nca— 1 t estate | tior I 

high up in the Sierra M and 1 asked a peasant who labored fron and I hi 

sunrise to sunset what he iS getting for ! day's work. His answer | takes who s int 

was 60 cents in Guatema! money, which w equal to 10 cents gold. | liv for 














“Further, I say this: That looking at Mexico solely from the stand- 
point of allowing our miners, our engineers, and our capitalists to de- 
velop that country for their own benefit, and only incidentally for the 
benefit of Mexico, a policy of force is all that Mexico needs. It is the 
only policy that has ever been tried upon the Mexican people, and it 


has proved a success for the exploitation of the country by outsiders, 
If, however, we look at the Mexican question from the standpoint of 
the Mexican, Is the policy of force adequate to the problem? No one 
who has studied it will say so. The truth is this: 


“ THE VERDICT OF MANKIND, 


‘Mexico will never be a nation in any real sense, nor will the 
Mexicans ever be a people of agricultural, commercial, industrial, or 
political consequence until the individual Mexican has had an economic 
and an educational chance. He must be tied to Mexico, and not to a 
landlord, by the ownership of a piece of land; he must be able to read 
and write so that he may know what the needs of civilization are. 
This policy is that which I characterized as a policy of hope and hope- 
fulness. It is not founded on doubt and despair. It refuses to recog- 
nize the Mexican who can only be shot into keeping order. 

“If we despair of these people, who is to be their friend? Are we 
Americans to see Mexico forever remain a land of a few rich and culti- 
vated gentlemen, and 12,000,000 half-starved, ill-clothed, and illiterate 
p2asants—men, women, and children—kept in slavery and subjection 
and ignorance, a people into whose lives comes nothing that raises them 
above the beasts of the field? 

“The people of the United States can not conceive of such condi- 
tions. Is it not time to try another policy than that of force alone, 
which has failed so miserably and wrought such woe? Is President 
Wilson to be criticized because he believes that it is not idealistic, not 
outside the range of reasonable hope, to think of America as the help- 
ful friend of Mexico? Why may not Mexico be led to see that we are 
honest in our willingness to help and that we can do it? 

“President Wilson has clearly seen the end that he desired from 
tLe first, and he has worked toward it against an opposition that was 
cunning and intensive, persistent and powerful. If he succeeds in 
giving a new birth of freedom to Mexico, he most surely will receive the 
verdict of mankind.” 


Hon. Wm. Sehley Howard’s Statement of Democracy’s 
Achievements. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 17, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert a very interesting, accurate, 
and informing statement of promises performed and deeds done 
by the present administration, as set out in a statement recently 
issued by my friend and colleague, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Howarp, to his constituents asking for his renomination. 

This is the record to which Gov. Glynn and Senator James 
referred to kindle the pride and arouse the wild enthusiasm of 
that recent representative gathering of Democracy’s hosts at St. 
Louis. This is the record on which the party to-day appeals to 
the people of the Nation for the renewal of their confidence. 
This is the record which led the Democracy of the Nation to call 
again, without a dissenting voice, Woodrow Wilson as its stand- 
ard bearer in November. 

Though the President has played an important part in the 
making of this marvelous record, yet we must not forget, as he 
himself has often reminded us, that his efforts would have been 
in vain had it not been for the-loyal, pariotic, and able coopera- 
tion of those distinguished Democratic Members of Congress, 
who first framed and wrote into law these important measures, 
submitting them finally to the President for his signature and 
approval. Among these none has rendered more signal and 
capable service than the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howarp], who, as a member of the important Committee 
on Appropriations, is in position to speak with exceptional knowl- 
edge of this record in the statement which I herewith set out 
from him: : 

“No matter what the critics of the Democratic Party may 
charge, no administration in 50 years has enacted as many con- 
structive measures as has the present administration. It has 
proven its ability and willingness to legislate for the masses. 

* Permit me to review briefly some of these measures: 

TARIFF, 

“We reduced the tariff upon necessities, increased it upon 
luxuries, and provided for one hundred millions of revenue by a 
tax upon incomes. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 

“The Federal reserve act supplanted the inelastic national 
banking act, which was created to meet a great emergency in 
time of war and was influential and powerful enough to go un- 
molested by any regulatory legislation for 50 years. Under the 
provisions of this financial monstrosity the volume of currency 
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could only be expanded as the Government incurred additional 
liabilities, and the national-bank currency was predicated upon 
liabilities of the Government rather than upon assets. A panic 
could be created overnight. Clearing-house certificates were 
being frequently resorted to in the frantic efforts of honest 
bankers and respectable business to avoid bankruptcy and com- 
mercial stagnation. 

“In the place of this financial freak the Democratic Party 
has given to the country a banking system that is panicless, a 
system by which any man with collateral and character can 
finance his capital demands. Crops can be moved at fair prices 
and the supply of currency necessary to meet unusual conditions 
is expanded and contracted automatically. 

CLAYTON ACT. 


“The Clayton Antitrust Act put real teeth into the Sher- 
man law, affording a place of refuge for the small business en- 
terprise that sought an opportunity to employ its capital. In 
other words, it threw the cloak of protection around competition 
and freed it from the effects of unlawful combinations that 
sought its destruction. 

AGRICULTURE, 

“The most liberal appropriations ever made in the history of 
the country have been made by this administration for the en- 
couragement of the farmers. 

“1. Agricultural extension act: In practical effect this bill 
undertakes to provide such machinery as will bring to the 
attention of the farmer, the farmer’s wife and children, in the 
most striking manner such demonstrated truths and practices 
of successful agriculture which, lived up to, make rural life de- 
sirable and profitable. Georgia’s share in this fund in 10 years, 
by annual increases each year, will amount to $182,020 per 
annum. 

“2. Federal warehouses: This bill, when in full operation, 
will be of incalculable benefit to our cotton growers. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has ruled that farm notes secured by proper 
warehouse receipts are rediscountable. The essential purpose 
of this bill is to provide machinery by which imperishable farm 
products may be brought into the most intimate contact with 
the commercial and banking world. The warehouse receipt as 
to weight and grade being of unquestionable integrity makes it 
prime collateral at any Federal reserve bank. 

“3. Bureau of Markets: The purpose of this bill being to 
direct the truck and fruit grower and farmer in scientific ship- 
ping and crating, and to give information and direction as to 
the best markets at a given time, thus saving millions to the 
grower in avoiding a glutted market. 

“4, Nitrate plant: The most expensive of all necessary in- 
gredients entering into plant food is nitrates. The Army bill 
earries a provision for the establishment of a Government- 
owned nitrate plant. Necessarily a large surplus will be avail- 
able for agricultural purposes, and this bill provides that the 
surplus shall be sold direct from the Government to the farmer. 
This will be of great value to the farmers of our section par- 
ticularly. 

“5. Good roads: As the first man to introduce a bill and de- 
liver a speech in the Democratic Congress in advocacy of Fed- 
eral aid to public highways, I am gratified to be a Member of 
the body that has passed a bill appropriating $75,000,000 to be 
expended in five years, prorated among the States. Georgia 
will receive approximately $780,000 per annum of this sum, and 
the fifth district about $100,000 per annum. 

“6. Rural credits: It is also a source of much gratification to 
me to have been the author of the first rural-credits bill intro- 
duced in the American Congress. Many of its features are car- 
ried in the bill as finally passed. The bill as passed did not 
meet with my best judgment in many details, but it is a long 
step in the right direction, and creates for the first time in our 
history a system of land-mortgage banks solely for the farmer. 
Its defects will be corrected; its benefits will be manifold. 

“7, Parcel post: This beneficent legislation is in its swad- 
dling clothes, so far as its effectiveness has been realized. Good 
roads and rural-delivery extension will bring about its maxi- 
mum usefulness to the farmer. 

LABOR. 


“We have given to labor a seat in the Cabinet and a depart- 
ment of Government for the uplift and betterment of the Amer- 
ican wage earner. We have enacted into law much to bring 
about a more cordial relation between employer and employee. 
We have provided for a method of conciliation and arbitration 
in trades disputes. In other words, we have given the working- 
man a voice in the councils of the Nation. 

MERCHANT MARINE, 


“The European war has brought the American people face to 
face with our helpless and dependent condition with regard to 
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ships in which to carry our commerce. The shipping bill re right to vote an appro] Ried sun han. wiih Whe 
cently passed by the House is the first step in the rehabilitation | to vote for a tax to raise the money to c 
ef the American merchant marine and the reestablishment of | he has voted to contract for. I can not pern ‘ 
the Stars and Stripes upon the seas. We must and will free the | that there are any great number of men 
American manufacturer, merchant, and farmer from the uncer- | country who are so blinded by partisan prejudice 
tainties involved in a dependency upon foreign nations for bot- | will say that any Member is justified in voting fon 
toms in which to ship our commerce to the markeis of the | priations and then es of m: ne ' 
world. the matter of raising money to } these ¢ S 
THE ARMY AND NAVY. 2 rensonable and fair tax to raise © mon Che 
“While we have materially increased the standing Army, we ! a Republican who has voted ag so shite hale cee 
have taken the one step necessary to insure an adequate defense | he can convince his people th: | passed 
for our country by trained and equipped soldiers—encourage- | just and equitable tax measure ‘ 
ment to the National Guard and stimulation to the citizen to | no fair man, regardless of what elieve 
become a soldier. My judgment is that under the Army Dill | matter what party he s afli oi th ne a 
just enacted we will have in 10 years 750,000 trained citizen | cuse the Member who votes for great expe nd ; 
soldiers, representing the highest and most patriotic type of | support a bill that has for its purpose the r: | 
American citizenry. to pay for the increase. The so-called prepared 
“The Navy is our first line of defense. The Democratic | have entailed an additional expense during this y« 
Party inherited from the Republicans a top-heavy, unbalanced, | thing over 8300,000,000: these bills have, as I have 
ineffective, and inefficient Navy. When the present building | been supperted by all Members of the House. T! 
program is completed we will have, irrespective of whether | poses to raise the money from the people of the cou 
Germany and England meet again in battle, the second largest | is just a question of how the money shall be ‘ R 
navy in the world and the best and most powerful navy, ship | publican members have quite generally ipsisied that 
for ship, that ever plowed its way through the seas. be raised by inereased tariff, which would necessay ; 
“These are the chief achievements of the Democratic ad- | by the people who consume the goods imported into th: 
ministration. The humble part I played in their accomplish- | and the only thing that this system has to comme 
ment is a source of pride to me, and I believe every Democrat | revenne-raising standpoint is that the people 
will place the stamp of his approval upon this record. pay it and it is so hidden that they do not low whe 
IMMIGRATION, much they are paying. No one will seriously cont 
“The European war and the overflowing dinner pail of the | the final analysis the people do not pay this tax Ww 
American wage earner vindicate my record as an advocate of | assessed and collected at the customhouss hethe 
restrictive legislation, preventing the great influx of undesirable | is laid either for protection or for revenue 
immigrants. The liberality of existing law is becoming an The Democrats have brought in a bill which has tl 
alarming factor in our economic and political existence. It is | proval of all the Democratic members of the Ways and Me 
my earnest hope that the Senate will concur in the action of the | Commnittee, and we are informed that four of the Rey 
Tiouse and pass the Burnett bill. I firmly believe that the Presi- | members voted to report the bill favorably Let us se hat 
dent will approve this bill in the light of European conditions.” | this bill proposes and where the Democrats want to place this 
In conclusion, permit me to say that Mr. Howarp’s able | tax that must be raised and which must be paid by some one 
résumé of Democracy’s achievements make a splendid platform | They first go to the people who have incomes of mors \ 
on which the party can well plead title to the suffrage of the | $50,000 and say to them, “ You have more property to pre 


American people, a platform which administers largely to the | tect and more interests at stake than the day laborer and 
peace, prosperity, and welfare of the masses of our people and | who are merely existing in the country, and we are 0 
enables us to-day to truly say that, though the rest of the world | you to pay something over a bundred million dollars of 1) 





is at war, we are at peace; though most of mankind is in want, | creased expenditure for national defense.” Then the 1 
we have plenty. go to the munition makers, who have made fabulous fe 
Who ean doubt that the American people in November next | the few months just past and whe will reap a great | 
will give very enthusiastic and glad indorsement to a record | further expenditures of money by the Government, : 
like this? to them, * You shall pay the sum of S70,000,000 of 
that is needed to increase the armaments Then 
The Revenue Bill. the estates where they amount to iore th SOO000 
a graduated tax upon inheritances, and 
-salnialel ate oa et Xi ee estates shall pay a tax of from 1 to 5 per cent 
EN ENSION OF REM RIS raises $17,000,000 for the vear 1917, and after that 
OF mated to bring into the Treasury something ore 11 : 
- . a si ike ae 4 | OOO.000 per year. Thus it will be seen that for the 1 t ft 
HON ° J OWN R. CON N iD L, lL \ 9 emia eattidain-el tke editions! Honey that is needed for 
OF KANSAS, creased preparedness the Democrats have gone to those 
: > have much and have asked for a small tax out of the 
In rue House or Represenrarives, rather than to have gone to the man who works for $2 
Monday, July 10, 1916. and ask him to take from his meager store the whe 
, defray this expense. It is a matter of some pride to 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, there has been a seeming de- | us who believe that the taxgatherer should call at thi 
mand from over the country for larger expenditures of money | of plenty rather than at the hovels of the poor that w 
to improve our Army, our Navy, and our coast fortification. | every Democratic vote cast at 






this time was cast for 





There has been a demand that we have more guns, more | while the Republicans by their actions in voting 
soldiers, more marines, more battleships, more submarines, | took the position that they are not in sympat! 
and a greater reserve in ammunition. I am free to say to you , to take the bulk of the taxes from those best able to ] 
that we have made greater appropriations along this line than | doubt that the man out in the pree ts who wants to 
I can persuade myself to believe is expedient, and Congress | and fairness prevail, regardless of the theory of p 
and the country have each felt the effect of an organized effort | he has embraced, will quite excuse the Rep ins 
to scare the people into a great expenditure along this line, but | millions of appropriations and then refusing to plac 
these expenditures were made by practically a unanimous vote | den of .taxation where it equitably and rightly bel 
of the Members on both sides of the House, and I think it a | that he will accept the excuse given by a | ent R 
reasonable assertion to make to say that the matter of making |) Member, who, during the discussion of the b 
appropriations for the so-called preparedness was in no sense a I will not vote for this measure because I w 
partisan measure. When the Army and Navy bills were being | crats under a claim of emerge to1 ifactur 
considered the Republican Members of the House voted almost | Protective system. 
unanimously to increase by amendments the amounts to be There you have the extreme partisanship t 
expended, and upon the final passage of the Army Dill only | prompted some Members from giving this bill suppe 
one Republican voted against the bill. This bill also created a nonpartisan tariff comn 
The vote on the naval bill was almost as unanimous and only | was promised the country by both the Progress and J 
10 Members voted against the bill out of a total of 485 Mem- | lican Parties in their platforms of 1912. ‘J as ; 
bers. I say that the matter of making these appropriations | that the commission was not a fair one or that it \ : 
Was a matter of no partisan division and no man has a moral! partisan; those who voted against it, after 
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long time for payments; and they have not relished the idea of 
going befere the ceuntry in the attitude of being opposed to the 
many Chactments of constructive, progressive legislation that 


this ndministration has placed upon the statute books; and yet, 


realizing that they must have some issue, they have refused to 
indorse the income tax, the inheritance tax, the tax on mmuni- 
tions, the tariff beard, and the antidumping clause that for- 


bids unfair competition, merely because the legislation was pro- 


posed hy a Democratic Congress. In their efforts to find an 
issue they have fewnd much fault with the administration for 
net coing to war with Mexico, although they have carefully re- 
rained from declaring that they would :go to war if they are 
intrusted with the running of the ‘Government. 


Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party goes to the country con- 
ious of the fact that it has ‘been a minority party for many 


Vears 
to mi 
will subn 


but alse with the consciousness of the fact that they are 
» their plea to an honest and fair-minded people, and they 
‘it their claims to the people of the country fully con- 
scious of the fact that they have given to the country such an 
honest and fair administration that they deserve to win in this 
camp n. They will take the commission of power that was 





siven them four years age hack to the people and ask for 

renewal of that commission, believing that they have been fair 
and have met the demands of the country in a fair and business- 
like manner. They point to a country of well-employed and 
well-paid peeple. a people at peace with all the world, a people 
happy and contented, They can do nothing more toward winning 
at the coming election than to show the people that they deserve 
to win. If with this record the people still believe that honest 
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and efficient administration does not entitle the party to the 
renewal of its commission to keep the reins of the Government for 
another four years, it will still be a matter of much satisfaction 
to those who have been given the one opportunity in many years 
to put Democratic laws and Democratic legislation in force to 
feel that to deserve to win and then lose is far better than to 
win without deserving to do so. 

There will doubtless be much said during the coming months 
about the benefits to the farmers of a protective tariff. Every 
farmer w fe has reached the — age in life will recall that the 
Republican Party passed every line of tariff legislation for 30 
years after they came into canine in 1861. Not a line of Demo- 


cratic tariff legislation was placed upon the statute books from 
March 4, 1861, until August 24, 1894, and yet many times in the 


late eighties and the early nineties the farmer sold his corn for 
20 cents per bushel and less, his wheat for 40 and 50 cents per 


bushel, his cows for $10 a head, and his hogs for 2 cents per 
pound. In the face of these facts, which will be verified by 


man who lived on the farm in those days, we shall not 


; expect the high protectionist to mislead any great number of 


| present 


for it in their platforms but a short time ago, did so on the | 
il.msy excuse that it was Democratic legislation. I can not be- 
lieve Lhat such an excuse will fully satisfy the man who honestly 
bel es that tariff legislation often disturbs business and that 
a tariff revision should be made only after a board of fair men 
from both political parties have recommended the revision. In 
refusing to vote for such a law, which no one claims does not 
prov for a fair tariff commission, does it not give seme weight | 
to the Democratic claim that the purpose for which the Repub- 
lican leaders desired a tariff commission is to prevent an honest 
revision rather than to aid such a revision? All that any honest 
man, be he a Republican or a Democrat, can ask for in the way 
of a revision of the tariff is that it be revised honestly and 
fairly and after a board has given the revision en each article 
careful and honest consideration. The fact that such a tariff 
board had not, prior to this year, been demanded by any Demo- 
cratic platform is no reason that the Democrats had not the | 
right to create such a board, and it certainly is not a good reason 
that the Republicans should refuse to support such mcasure 
because they had promised in their platform four years ago chat 
they were in favor of such legislation. I will not believe that 
the honest and sincere men and women of the country will agree 
that a bill that has been advecated for a long time by both Re- 
publicans and Progressives should be defeated merely because it | 
was proposed by the Democratic Party. That is the positior 
that 159 Republicans teok on the preposition, and in so doing I 
can hot persuade myself that they honestly represented the 
thousands of Republican voters at home who have honestly veted 
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farmers and make them believe in the face of the 
good prices and his general good condition that he has 
been materially harmed by the Democratic revision of the tariff. 

Of course, I would want to be fair enough to say that I do 
not claim that other causes than the tariff have had no intlu- 
ence upon the prices of what the farmer has to sell; every in- 
telligent man knows that other causes have had an influence. 
But what I desire to emphasize is that some of the hardest times 


intelligent 


i he Republican platform with promises for a tariff commis- | the farmers of this country have ever seen were during periods 
it. when the Republican Party was in power and after they had 
ANTIPUMPING LEGISLATION. had ample time to show what a high tariff would do for the 
One of the ins that Republican speakers and newspapers | farming element of the country. 

over the country have persistently made is that when the war Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that there has never been a 
is over there will be great quantities ef cheap goods sent into | time since I could remember when there was less demand for 
this country from the countries of Europe, and they have made | partisan politics than at this hour. The greater part of the 
this the basis for many long speeches and many editorials. | world has been for many months engaged in the most deadly 
Yet when they were given a chance to vote for a law which | conflict of all the ages. We have as a nation escaped any part 
specifically forbade, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, | in that dread prema we are to-day at peace with all the 
this very thing that they had claimed te be so fearful of, they | world. Those who have at times clamored loudest for war have 
voted against that provision and against the bill. It may be | shown the least inclination to enlist. The people are begin- 
that these Republicans have a constituency who they can in- | ning to know who fights the wars and who pays the bills 
veigle into indorsing such political perfidy, but I am free to say | They are willing to do both when it is necessary to preserve the 


to you that I have too much respect fer both the intelligence | honor of the country, but they will not be mislead. When the 
ind patriotism of the men and women whom I represent here to | time comes there will be no divisions along party lines; every 
necuse any considerable number of them ef being ready to ap- | home will make the sacrifice. But the best men of all the ages 
prove of such votes. The whole procedure has smattered too | have deprecated war and wished for the time when natio! 

inuch of an atienpt to make an issue and find something out of | would cease the crime of conflicts. Every thinking man knows 
Which they might make some political capital in the coming | that when the nations of Europe have exhausted themselves 
campaign. The frantic efforts of the Republican politicians to | they will then have te gather around a table of arbitration and 
find issue with which they dare go before the country and | find some grounds upon which all can agree to quit the fight 
make an appeal to the patriotism and intelligence of the voters | and again live in peace. The question that good men and 
have (imes been pathetic. They have not dared to fight the | women all over the world are asking to-day is: Why could not 
regional banking and currency act passed by the Democrats; | these agreements be made before the war is waged rather than 
they have not cared te make an issue out of the fact that the ] after the best blood and brawn of the nation is lost and future 
eountry has been given a rural-credits law which will enable | generations are mortgaged with a debt to pay the bilis? So 
the farmer to hire money at a reasonable rate ef interest and a | long as such problems are yet to be solved by the civilizations « of 


the earth let us commend ourselves to the higher work of seek- 
ing a solution for these problems rather than to spend our 
time in carping criticisms or petty partisan politics. 





The Federal Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rue SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


On the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries sustained while in the performance o 
their duty, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, we have before us to-day for 
consideration the Federal employee’s compensation bill, a meas 
ure drafted in the interest of the men and women in the employ 
of our Federal Government, which extends compensation to all 
of our 400,000 employees who sustain injuries while on duty. 
This bill meets with my hearty approval, as I believe it is an 
advance step taken by the Federal Government toward indus- 
trial and humane justice for its own employees. 

The protection of the life and health of employees against ju 
sustained while in the performance of duty is to-day recognized as one 
of the very vital schemes of the Government. 


, 
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During my service in Congress I have earnestly advocated | ernment to set the finest exam by) 
nnd supported every measure which has come before the House its own employees, 
looking to the betterment and the safeguarding of the laboring Phe Kern-MeGillicuddy bill is a ste] 1 the 
classes. and I am much gratified to note the interest taken by | that will relieve Congress from hund: 
the Members of the House in the bill now before us. lai 

I shall not attempt to go into a lengthy discussion of this pro- the committee will tend to create mon radial relat 
eressive legislation at this time, but I merely wish to state a few | the Government and result in great i 
| 





claims that come up at every sessior This et AS prom 


fnets concerning its merits. 
The Federal employees compensation bill, introduced in the | I sincerely hope th: es 
House by the distinguished gentleman from Maine |Mr. MecGu- | liberal cons 
ricuppy], provides compensation for disability or death of any | have this ; 
employee of the United States resulting from injury sustained | Session 
in the performance of his duty. It provides for a compensation 
at the rate of two-thirds the wages lost by such employee dur a inte aed ; ’ 
ing his disability. In the event of his death the dependent wife Prohibition Does Not Prohibit, but Increases Intoxication, 
will be allowed 35 per cent of his wages, and 10 per cent addi- 
tional for each dependent child under 18 years of age. The act 
as submitted by the committee also provides for an administra- 
tive commission, consisting of three commissioners, appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
This commission would be authorized to make the necessary 
rules and regulations for the enforcement of this act and would 


our Government 


dera "4 « hoes a thv the H } 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


Vis 


have the power to decide all questions arising therefrom. The IN rue House or Represenvarives, 
commission would alsc be empowered to employ physicians, 
nurses, and secure hospital treatment so that every opportunity | Wednesday, J 
may be given to the injured employee to recover from his | The House in Committee of the W 1 
injury. Union had under consideration the bi | 

We have a few Federal compensation acts on our statute | Fors for the Diplomatic and Consular 
books, but they are very inadequate and do not cope with the }|> 0 
strides of progress made by the industrial world. The compen- | | The Clerk, proceeding with th | 
sation act of 1908 offers protection to a small portion of the | fellows: 
400,000 employees of the United States, chiefly those engaged in Fifteenth International Congr \e \ 
hazardous occupations. Under the present system hundreds of | the arrangements and provide for the entertainment of the | 
our postal employees are denied protection on account of the | ear eggnog sane ee re oe ee inited 
loose construction placed on the provisions of the law of 1908, by | , . $1 > 


tary of State may prescribe, $10,000. or s« nuch thereof 


some of our Post Office officials. “So large have become the 
works of industry, and so great has been their development f Bee 
through improved machinery and appliances that the necessity Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, IT as 


| necessary, togetber with the unex} 
of safeguarding those who must operate these modern inven- re for five minutes more 
' 
| 
| 
j 
' 
} 
| 
| 


priations for the holding of id cor n tl l 


tions has long been manifest.” The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
Our Government demands high qualifications and first-class There was no objection. 

service of its employees, but it has not up to this time offered Mr. SLAYDEN. If we are going t 

them any reliable safeguards or employment guaranties in re- | I believe we ought to extend hospitality lik 

turn for their best services. Mr. CARY. Will the gentlemaa: eld? 
Up to this time the man in the employ of a private individual Mr. SLAYDEN, § Yes. 

or corporation has seemingly enjoyed a greater advantage over Mr. CARY. Will the gentlemia: iform nh hi 

the employee of the Government, because if the former sus- | gates there would be? 

tained injury or disability while in line of duty he is assured Mr. SLAYDEN. I can only say to th 


of medical attention and knows that his dependent ones will be | are about 3.300 or 3.400 members of the 


{ m1 Thie I 
tukey care of during the time of his disability. | Union, and experience indicates that ther ipnere { 
Nearly all of our large factories and corporations of this | 10 per cent present 
country come under the provisions of some workmen's liability | Mr. CARY. Will the gentle: ‘ 
law, and we find that more than 21 States have enacted com- | Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a lone wavy. and tl e tot 
pensation laws for accident in employment, which have proved | their expenses here and back to their hom 
f practical, thus they have recognized that each industry shall | Mr. CARY. Does the gentlemun tl S440 000 
‘ bear the burden of the disabilities caused by it. Inasmuch as | much to entertain them? 
; the Federal Government is one of the largest employers of labor | Mr. SLAYDEN. I said it would be too much to ente 
j in the world, shall it be said of us that we have been unmind- | them if it were confined to their stay in the + of W 
; ful of the protection and welfare of our own employees? Under Mr. CARY. gut it would be plenty it 
' the present law a Government employee who sustains an injury | city of Washington? 
or accident while at work must bear the burden of his misfor- Mr. SLAYDEN. Forty thousand doll ( 
tune for which he probably was not responsible. to do so, to transport them to Chicago or M ed 
The bill before us, however, will take care of all civil em- | made famous by certain enterprises—to St. Louis or | 
}ioyees of the United States and Panama, and while the pro- they all want to go to those great cities: ane ‘ 
posed extension of the present law will cover four times as many handsomely and bring them back to Ne 
employees, the number of accidents will not be proportionately in- of embarkation. 
creased since the accident risk in the added employments is much | Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, 1 
less than in the branches of the Government already covered. this section, I would like to ask 1 ‘ 
The author of this meritorious legislation, as weli as the | question. Is it not a fact that the s S40.000 
members of the committee who unanimously reported the bill | for this purpose? 
favorably to the House, are to be commended for the careful| Mr. FLOOD. Forty thousand dolla 
and exhaustive investigation they have given to this act. The} some of it has been used I do not know ho 
recognition thus given to the protection of the life and health l three or four thousand dollars i ‘ ( ‘ 
of our Federai employees against injury while in the perform- | remaining; over $35,000 certainly 
ance of their duty shows conclusively that this House is placing | Mr. CARY. I asked the gentleman from Té \I 
all partisanship aside and taking into censideration the welfare | peEN] a question in regard to the other convention ¢ 
of the working force that aids in turning the wheels of the ma- if $40,000 would carry it throug i said 
chinery of our Government. | plenty. If $40,000 was enough to carry that convent 
I realize, Mr. Speaker, the urgent necessity of this legislation | surely $40,000 ought to be enough for this. 
if we intend to keep up with the rapid strides of progress. By Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that 
giving to it our favorable consideration we show our readiness | moral congress of unselfish, devoted men lw 
to work and vote for humanitarian measures. Since many of | over the world, and it is apt to be more largely 
our individual States have enacted successful workingmen’s | more enthusiastically attended than a congress o 
compensation laws and most of our large factories offer protec- | parliamentary Union that is principally or tl 


tion and care to their employees, it behooves the National Gov-! bringing together the members of the different p 
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the orld and having a good time. These gentlemen and ladies 
wl tend this congress come here for serious work, 

CARY. Mr. Chairman, in reserving the point of order or 
miuking the point of order, which I will do, it is not with the 
intent of embarrassing the committee or the Secretary of State or 
this Government. All I wish stricken out is the $10,000, not 
the law or section itself. If the gentleman is willing to do that, 
[I will merely confine my point of order to the $10,000 in the 
CC TLIO. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman’s point of order to the 
ection or to the $10,000? 


5 
) 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
it he can not make it to the whole section now. It is too late. 
‘ir. FLOOD. He does not make it to the whole section, as I 
inderstand., 

Mr. MANN. Ile made it to the paragraph. Now, just a word 
more on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] 
has the floer. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CARY. I will. 

Mr. FLOOD. As I understand, the point of order is only made 
to the 510,000, 

Mr. CARY. I make the point of order to the whole section, 
but the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] asked me if I would 
change it and restrict it to the $10,000, and I said I did not wish 
to strike out the whole section if it would embarrass him. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then the gentleman will withdraw the point of 
orcs Ps : 

Mr. CARY. If you will guarantee that the $10,000 shall be 
stricken out, I will. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will not guarantee anything. I can not tell 
what the Senate of the United States is going to do. I concede 
the point of order on the $10,000. I think the gentleman from 
Iliinois [Mr. Mann] is right, and I take it that the Chair will 
rule that the point of order against the $10,000 is well taken. 
That is all I can guarantee. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think he will, as it is not well taken. 

Mr. FLOOD. He ought not to. 

Mr. MANN. I can throw the gentleman’s last argument out 
of the water so quickly that he would admit it himself. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman concedes the point of order 
on the $10,000, it is not necessary for the Chair to rule. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a great deal _ 
dispute in the minds of the parliamentarians here; so that, i 
order not to continue the agony longer, I make the point ef citer 
on the whole section. 

Mr. HARRISON, I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is too late. I asked the gentleman if he made the point 
of order to the whole paragraph or to the $10,000, and he said he 
made it to the $10,000. 

Mr. CARY. I said I made it te the whole paragraph, but 
would restrict it to the $10,000, 

Mr. FLOOD. When the gentleman from New York [Mr. F1rz- 
GERALD] took the floor I had risen to say that my view of the 
parliamentary situation was that the point of order as to the 
$10,000 was well taken, but that it would not be well taken as 
to the whole paragraph. I concede the point of order as to the 
$10,000, if that is the point of order the gentleman makes. 

Mr. CARY. As long as the chairman of the committee con- 
cedes the point of order as to the $10,000, I am satisfied to make 
it as to the $10,000 instead of to the section, so that the $10,000 
will be stricken out. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman can move to strike it out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do not move to strike it out. It goes 
out. 

Mr. CARY. What I want to accomplish is to have the $10,000 
stricken out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the whele 
question, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point of order to*the $10,000, and the gentleman from Vir- 
cinin coneedes it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the peint of 
order only to the $10,000? 

nse CARY. Yes; at the suggestion of gentlemen on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

ee CARY. Recent developments and occurrences, Mr. Chair- 
man, have convinced me that before this session of Congress 
closes the usual attempt to foist prehibition of the manufacture 
and the sale of all kinds of intoxicating, and of even some non- 
intoxicating, beverages upon the people will be made by that 
small but resourceful band of self-constituted reformers who 
have haunted these legislative Chambers for many years and 
have made life miserable for those Members of Congress who 















think different than they do. If prohibition did prohibit, as 
these reformers claim it does, and as every observant citizens 
of the Republic knows it does not, there might be some reason 
for this periodical agitation of a question that endangers the 
fundamental principles upon which this great country has been 
founded. Personal liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but our prohibitionists, antisaloonists, and would-be reformers 
have no conception of personal liberty, and attempt to dictate 
to their fellow men what they should eat and drink. 

To the prohibitionist the temperate man is an unknown quan- 
tity. Only the complete eradication of the liquor traffie will 
satisfy him; and he condemns even the use of beverages that 
have proven to be of benefit to the human body. The prohibi- 
tionists always claims that the medical profession condemns the 
use of liquor as deleterious to the human body, although nearly 
every doctor uses alcohol in his prescriptions. I admit that 
some members of the medical profession condemn the use of any 
and all alcoholic beverages. Most do not. Some doctors pro- 
nounce a man to be a crank, if not a lunatic, who is regarded 
by other doctors as a remarkably bright and able man. “ You 
pays your money and you takes your choice,’ holds good with 
our scientists. The professional reforming prohibitionist, the 
kind we mostly come in contact with here at the Capitol, always 
lays great stress upon the moral side of the prohibition question. 
He never admits that prohibition, wherever it has been tried, 
has made liars and hypocrites out of men who formerly were 
honest and truthful. The prohibitionist prefers the hypocrite 
to the honest man who in openly taking a drink in a public 
place assumes the responsibility for his act. 

But the hypocrite who takes his drink—and I firmly believe that 
all prohibitionists do drink, even if it be only patent medicine, 
containing 20 or 25 per cent alcohoi—in the dark recesses of his 
cellar or closet places the responsibility upon the law he himself 
caused to be enacted. The professional reforming prohibitionist 
of the brand we see around here are not at all scrupulous as 
to the ways to carry on their propaganda for their pet and only 
idea—the abolition of liquor. They violate iaw as easily as they 
violate every dictate of common sense. Some years ago one of 
these professional reforming, acrobatic prohibitionists used the 
frank of a great United States Senator on many hundreds of 
thousands of inflammatory documents, thereby depriving the Post 
Office Department of several thousands of dollars. The Senator 
was sharply criticized for allowing the use of his frank, but as 
far as I know the Government has not yet recovered the money 
it lost by transporting the literature of the professional reform- 
ing prohibitionist. And does anybody believe that the reverend 
doctor himself paid the Government? Oh, no. All contributions 
made to this, that, or the other professional reforming business 
are used mainly to support a lot of white-necktied, well-fed, and 
sanctimonious-looking gentlemen, who have made reforming the 
business of their lives and who, I do not think, could earn an 
honest dollar at any other occupation. Only to-day, when the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill was before the 
House, we had occasion to observe some of the tricks of these 
professional reforming prohibitionists. I can describe this trick 
best by quoting the following editorial from the Washington 
Herald: 

President Roosevelt some years ago appointed a society leader as an 
expert to investigate the sanitary conditions of the Chicago stockyards, 
and no one laughed louder than the President when asked to define 
the expert qualifications of his commissioner. That joke appears to have 
become a precedent. It was brought out in the House debate on the 
Diplomatic appropriation bill that for some years Congress had been 
appropriating money to send “scientists ” abread to attend a congress 
for the scientific study of alcohol, and that these American “ scientists ” 
have invited that congress of alcoholic scientists to hold its next session 
in Washington at the expense of the United States Government, so 


that an appropriation of $40,000 had to be made to keep our social 
engagement, 

The whole affair illustrates the power of precedent. There are world 
congresses held somewhere almost every week in ihe year, but the d 
gates, whether scientists or plain citizens, pay their own way. | But 
now have the precedent for the Government footing the bill and 
will give an impetus to world congresses to be held in W ashi ngto 
We will have no difficulty in arranging for a world congress every diy 
in the year, and while Congress haggles over appropriations for legiti 
mate diplomatic intercourse to place our ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls on an equal footing with those of other nations the Treasury 
vaults will be opened to anyone who can arrange for a world cong 
ef dancing masters or pigstickers who have influence enough to co 
vince the Foreign Affairs Committee that it is for the scientific st idy 
of those great questions. 

An interesting sidelight on this appropriation for the expenses of the 
alcoholic congress was given in the list of scientists who have for som 
years made these excursions abroad at the expense of the Gorerame: nt. 
The Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie heads the list of each delegation of ‘ ni 
tists,” and has associated with him those other eminent “ acientist: = 
Wilbur F. Crafts, the Rev. S. EB. Nicholson, Ernest R. Cherrington, the 
Rey. James K. Shields, and other gentlemen and their wives who have 
ordinarily been known as officers and agitators of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Im fact, they have always advertised themselves as connected 
with that organization. Any Member of Congress can testify to the 
scientific attainments of Dr. Dinwiddie and Dr. Crafts as promoters of 
legislation for the extraction of money from the Treasury; but the 
irreverent have classed them with other gifted lobbyists, and not with 
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t - . : ork over retorts in the laboratory to extract Let no magine it 
knowled elements. It was a revelation to some o ae 5 1] 
M , ‘ they had for years been appropriating ——- rt 
in aaa broad t ce ¢ yhol, and | mi f wh 
1 als to invi ssibly wit the | to s le hic tee 
same scientific attainment, to cé yd a congress ‘ cae 
“the exp nse of the Government. ‘ited the law | V* ke tempel ~ 
, not even the President, could, withot } authority of | and commuznities. 
‘ nvite anybody to come to Washington and be entertatined at The real motiv« tiv 
xp - but what is the law as between such scientists as Dr. | - ee ae 
idie Dr. Crafts and the Foreign Affairs Committee. Chair- | *©°°'0 yé 
I ) sisted at one of powers of the American Congress | Cases, however, it \ i 
appropriate money to enco » the development of science, and | selfishness. The 1; ai ace a 
appropriation of $40,000 was made to entertain our scientific guests. | pinition is furnis ; > 
Where will this congressional encouragement of science stop? ae: _ AS turns Dy DD i 
great State of Iow;: On 


I am opposed to the whole procedure because it is one-sided. 
Would Congress appropriate $40,000 to entertain a body of 
scientists on the other side of this question? I think not. 

National prohibition spells national financial ruin, as State 
prohibition has proven financial ruin for more than one State in 


dry as the desert of Sahara, 
followed by a tidal wave of « 
town and the road 

Moines has to guard his offic 


|} of the city are unable to cope wit! 


is of the St 



















the Union. Take the State of West Virginia, for instance. It} roaming the streets at nicht. rim a if 
has become bankrupt since it adopted prohibition. It is unable | into the streets at night. Now at dn 
to pay a judgment rendered by the Supreme Court of the United | Almost the same news comes from 1 aan 
States—a judgment that must be paid, even if every citizen of | from other centers of population v ‘ : 
the State should have to sacrifice his individual property. There | trjeg. reieindicss 
is not a dry State or a dry community in a State that does not! = [pn elosing perhaps I can do no better to prove t 
feel the ruinous financial consequences of prohibition. Many is a lie and a snare than by cuotine t) 
States and many smaller communities would be only too glad | the Washington Post. the auth« nate 
to return to the old license system, but few will dare to do it. residing in Kansas Citv. Mo 
Their leading citizens are either fanatics themselves or they are | prohibition States: 
moral cowards. Even my distinguished friend William Jen- “ Prohibition in Kansa is 
nings Bryan, the inventor of the grape juice panacea against all moral question, but a political one. It is the foot K 
the ills the human race is heir to—the apostle of peace, the | Soeee At times a town is wide open, and the stranger has 1 
peerless political flopper—has dropped prohibition, even if only | BYRUn his av Saamiee Se tn an ae ted ee ee ee 
until after the next national election. He fought war and he | reform element makes a loud outerv. and #1 samint 
fought preparedness and he fought liquor. But now when he makes the town as dry as Sahara. 
has discovered at St. Louis that he is indeed a Democratic | ponsers of various farms of cthul atuhet pt i aan te 
“Jame duck,” he remains silent on prohibition, and in promising | uncongenial occupations in order to at ieast present : I i 
his most enthusiastic support to the presidential nominee of the | virtue. Business made it necessary for me to visit a certain 
Democratic Party—the party that has been the sponsor of sised town in Oklahoma, and whil . = Was Uaerene 
, to sprain my ankk y p 
prohibition in most of the States now dry—he repudiates him- called for a bottle of li hich ’ 
self. case. The clerk in charge ne 
e . | “*Tf I sell you that ry tt 
In this Congress we have already appropriated more money ‘“‘I was about to leave when an m4 lo 
than any prior Congress ever did, and before we can give an “* Have you any peroxide?’ I a i 
account of our stewardship to the people we will have to appro- ‘a a a, ee ’ 
priate many millions more. Where is this money going to come | call it peroxide. The clerk’s smile instantly ch 1. and, goii te 
from? Our professional reforming prohibitionists, our “ Billy” | an adjoining room for a brief sp 
Sundays, our Dinwiddies, and our Crafts have never shown any —, a" he handed es [ p i 
ereat willingness to pay any more than they are forced to pay. | carriage to examine the peco~ ‘te 
They are receivers of, not contributors to, the national wealth, | bourbor, but I was never able to must 1 ffi 
National finances have never bothered them. ae major portion ultimately tickled the ] 
Now, look upon the moral side of the prohibition question. | “y qo ape 
Wherever prohibition has been forced upon the people there | oon 469 ¢5 Co) od 
has been an alarming increase of crime and disorder. Even in | “a 
' Maine, the oldest prohibition State in the Union, more drunk- | 
| ards are seen on the streets than in many States where the sale | 
of intoxicants is permitted by license laws. I venture to say 
' that no city in the United States is more orderly than the city | 
of Milwaukee, Wis., which I have the honor in part to repre- | 
sent, and it should be remembered that the biggest and the best 
breweries are located in Milwaukee. 
It is an indisputable fact that prohibition means an increase | of g 
of drunkenness. A decrease in the consumption of beer and | 7 ~ 
other mild beverages means an increase in the consumption of } o 
whisky and other strong liquors. The illegal moonshiner of | tI n 
' the South is, without exception, an ardent prohibitionist; at | a 
{ least he is an advocate of prohibition. Under liberal license | tr F 
' laws his occupation, like that of Othello, would be gone. Our which 1 Resol by t 
prohibition friends have made some decided gains during the;  epresentatives of the Lo t 
fiscal year now rapidly drawing to a close, and the result is a| jing amendme 
most decided increase in the production and consumption of | States, to | 
whisky. According to the figures of the Internal Revenue Office, | = i. 
this increase by the 1st of July will amount to 10,000,000 gal- ae 4 
lons; and, of course, this is legitimate production, from which | ‘ 1 
the Government derives great revenues. No man is able to | for sale, and ir tion foi 
estimate the increase in the output of moonshine, from which the | ee aes 
Government derives no revenue. And these figures show a great ae Bec. 2. That Con, 
decrease in the production and consumption of beer and other pendently or 
malt liquors, for the very good reason, as given by a newspaper ; lat | 
r published in my city the other day: If a man inclined to re- ‘ pan S 
fresh himself has a chance to quench his thirst in company with Cc \ t { 
friends in a public place, duly licensed, he is not very apt to| thousands of ou: ws , 
: lay in a large Stock of liquor or of beer at his home; but if he | A oe — 
is prevented from taking a drink in an orderly and licensed Resolved, That the Milw 
publie place, as he is in all prohibition communities, he will | posed to the doption of such 
: carry alcoholic liquors to his home. He will not carry beer or | United States or to the rat 
F other mali beverages, as they are too bulky to escape detection | ee 
a by the officers of the law. j ecretary I 
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ik 


Ix ruzr Hovse or 
Tuesday, July 25, 
Mr. KENT. Mr 
extend my remarks in the 


CALIPOBNIA, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
1916. 


Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
Recorp I 


include a comparative 


analysis of the Senate and House water-power bills as concerns 


navigable waters, 


Comparison of the provisions of the Shiclds bill (8. 3331) 


the Ne 
Jlouse 
SHIELDS BILL 
GRANTING AUTHORITY. 
Authority given directly to Sec 
retary of ‘War to grant permit or 
permits for construction of dams, 
etc. (Sec. 1.) 


nate March 8, 1916, and the 


(8. 3331). 


GRANTEE. 
Permits or grants may be ac 


quired by municipal corporations, 
political subdivisions of States, by 
private corporations, companies, or 
associations (apparently not by 
States or by individuals for publi 
service use). 

In addition, when any power 
under grant is used for public-util 
ity purpose or purposes, “ grantee 
must possess lawful qualifications 
under that State’s laws.” 

Comment: The proviso of sec- 
tion 1 states that whenever power 
is to be developed for a ‘“ public- 
utility purpose”"’ within a State 
which has “made provisions for 
authorizing municipal corporations, 
political subdivisions, or other 
agencies of the State or public- 
utility corporations " to engage in 
the business of furnishing water, 
heat, or electric energy, permits or 
grants will be made only to such 
public or quasi public agents. 
There is not a single State in the 
Union in which there are not both 
public-service corporations and 
municipalities engaged “in the 
business of furnishing water, heat, 


or electric energy for public or 
private use.” The sole effect of 


the proviso of section 1 is, there 
fore, to absolutely exclude indivi 
viduals or associations of such in 
dividuals from engaging in the 
public-utility business. It is diffi- 
cult to comprehend what reason, 
if any, there could be for discrimi 
nation against individuals or asso 
clations, since they would be as 
amenable to public regulation as 
would corporations. It can 
scarcely be for the purpose of giv- 
ing preference to municipalities 
or public agencies, for public-util- 
ity corporations stand on precisely 
the same footing as municipal cor- 
porations, and nowhere in the Dill, 
except in the case of leases of 
power rights at Government dams 
(sec, 10), is a preference right in 
favor of strictly public agencies 
expressed, 
DURATION OF GRANT. 

Two years’ preparation. (Sec. 
9.) Indetinite time of construc- 
tion. (Time limit to be placed in 
original permit by Secretary.) 


Indefinite grant thereafter; un- 
less taken over at expiration of 
50 years “such rights shall con- 
tinue until revoked for cause as 
provided in section 8 (penalty 
clause) of this act” or “until 
terminated and compensation has 
been made to such grantee for its 
preperty as provided in section 6 
of this act” (recapture clause, 


sec. od. 

Comment: The grants of rights 
to erect and maintain power struc- 
tures on navigable streams and to 
utilize surplus power at Govern- 
ment dams are in the nature of 
easements, irrevocable except for 
breach of condition fer 50 years 


» 


of Representatives July 1}, 


, as passed by 
House substitute, as passed by the 
1916 
IIOUSE SUBSTITUTE 
GRANTING AUTHORITY. 
Authority or consent to con- 
struct dams, ete., must first be ob- 
tained from Congress. (Sec. 1.) 
Comment: This proyiso  con- 
forms to the present dam act 
(June 21, 1906), except that the 


word “ consent’ has been added. 
GRANTEE. 
“To any persons.” (Sec. 1, 


line 2.) 


Comment: Nowhere in the bill 
is there a description of “ per- 
sons.” In the Adamson ill, 
passed by the House August 4, 
1914 (sec. 16), the word “ per- 
sons”’ was described to include 


* corporations, companies, and as- 
sociations.” This was taken 
from the present law (June 23, 
1916.) Thedebatein the House on 
this substitute would indicate this 
proviso had been overlooked. 


DURATION OF GRANT. 
Two years’ preparation. (Sec. 1.) 
Four years fer construction. 
(Sec. 7.) 


Fifty years’ tenure. (Sec. 9.) 


Comment: The tenure clause in 
the House substitute was amended 
by committee to read that grant 
was to continue “from and after 
the completion of the dam, or dil- 
version structure, or lock and dam 
or diversion structures,” The bill 
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j 
! 


a ES 


and indeterminate thereafter. And 
not only is the grant indetermi 
nate, but it is to continue under 
the original conditions, unaffected 
by any change in the law, until 
such time, if ever, as the United 
States may clect to take over the 
properties under the conditions 
named in the bill or authorize 


others who may be able to qualify 


to take them oyer under similar 
conditions. 

Since the United States would 
doubtless be limited to purchase 
for governmental purposes only; 
since the grant, if transferred to 
another, would be ‘“‘ upon the same 
terms and with the same restric- 


tions and preferences provided in 
this act’’ (sec, 6)—that is, would 
be merely a transfer of the ex- 
isting permit and property to an- 


other permittee “upon the pay- 
ment of its (the property's) fair 
value in all things” (sec. 6); 


since the permit, if renewed to the 
original grantee, is also “upon 
the same terms and with the same 
restrictions and preferences” (sec. 
6); and since in case neither of 
renewal nor of transfer are the 
terms of the new or renewal per- 
mit to be determined by then ex- 
isting law, the grant for all prac- 
tical purposes is perpetual. This 
condition is further emphasized by 
the fact that the bill provides no 
yrocedure by which even the 
Inited States may exercise its re- 
served right to purchase. In order 
to take action it will be necessary 
to pass additional _ legislation, 
either general or special. As far 
as the proposed bill is concerned, 
the public is given no greater 
rights than it would have if the 
grants were in perpetuity, for the 
rights to recover the properties 
and the conditions of recovery are 
not more favorable but less favor- 
able, because deferred for at least 
50 years, than they would be if 
no legislation at all were enacted. 


RECAPTURE. 


Grant shall extend until taken 
over by Government; and burden 
of termination is placed solely on 
Government, beeause it must as- 
sume “all the property of the 
grantee, dependent in whole or in 
part for its usefulness and ac- 
quired, necessary, appurtenant, 
valuable, or serviceable, in the dis- 
tribution of water, or in the gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of Water.” (Sec. 6.) 

Comment: The bill provides that 
upon two years’ notice after the 
expiration of the 50 years. the 
United States may terminate the 
grapt and take over all the prop- 
ertics of the grantee used in the 
generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of power which have been 
constructed or acquired and which 
are necessary and appurtenant or 
valuable and serviceable in the 
business (sec. 6). No procedure is 
»rovided, however, by which the 
Inited States can take the pro- 
posed action. The bill provides 
merely a_ reserved right which 
could be exercised only in accord- 
ance with additional legislation. 
Since no provision therefor is made 
in the bill, and since the United 
States is not given the right to 
take over the properties for the 


purpose of transferring them to 
some other public agency, it can 


only be assumed that the United 
States may exercise the right of 
purchase in the event that the 
properties are desired for govern- 
mental ownership. 

The price to be paid for the 
properties includes every element 
of value that could possibly be 
brought forward, saye only a price 
for the grant itself. Every other 
franchise of every form or nature, 
such intangible values as going 
values, anticipated profits, etc., as 
well as all increases in land and 
rater-right values, would have to 
be paid for by the United States, 
as well as by every other pur- 
chaser. 

COMPENSATION, 


Provides for no compensation for 
the valuable privileges granted. 





RECORD. 


ES 


passed by the House August 1! 
1914, provided grant should beg 
“from and after’ original 
proval.” 

The substitute proviso will allow 
grant to begin six years after origi 
nal approval, making grant for 56 
years in any event. 


RECAPTURE. 


At termination of gtant the 
United States “or any person au 


thorized by Congress” may take 
over the property. 
The Government will take over 


dam, locks, and properties appur 
tenant to navigation and properties 
used by grantee ‘for the genera- 
tion and transmission of electrical 
energy which are dependent for 
their usefulness on the continuance 
of the grant.” A definite descrip 
tion is made of “ transmission.” 
Upon taking over the Government 
may purehase (if Congress con 
sents) lands and property neces- 
sary which have been purchased 
originally by grantee; but shall 
pay, first, only for the “ reasonabl 
value not exceeding the actua! 
costs”’ of lands, and, second, fo: 
“the reasonable value” of prop 
erty. (Sec. 10.) 


COMPENSATION, 

Provides for “reasonable an- 
nual charges” for benefits accru 
ing to grantee; to be readjusted at 
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eration, the 


trans- of 


(Sec 


production, use 


nd sale of power. 


_in- 
(Sec. 


power or 
formation to I 
16.) 
was an Couiment: This section is simi- 
epted on lar to section 11 of the Ferris bill 
(if. R. 408) and follows the Ken- 
yon amendment in some respect. 
REVOCATION FOR PUBLIC USE. 
Provides when an emergency, 
war or otherwise, Secretary of 
War may take possession of all 
property and compensate grantee 
for same as provided in recapture 
clause. (Sec. 10.) 
ANTI-MONOPOLY. 
Combinations, agreements, ar- 
rangements, or understandings, ex- 
press or implied, to limit the out- 


energy.” This 
e under oath, 


) 
Comment: This proviso 
(Kenyon) a 


floor. 


“al Miment 


1 OC ATION ron 


USE. 


ANTI-M( 

Grantee is prohibited from per 
mitting works constructed and 
maintained under act to be owned 


INOPOLY, 


or controlled in such a way “that put of electrical energy or service. 
they form a part of or in any way ‘The Secretary of War may allow 
effect * * an unlawful trust physical connection of plants. 
or monopoly.” (Sec. 12.) (Sec. 4.) 
NAVIGABLE WATERS DEFINED. NAVIGABLE WATERS DEFINED, 
Navigable waters” are defined None. 


as “streams or parts of streams 
9 * used for the transporta 
tion of persons or property in in 
terstate or foreign commerce,” 
(Sec. 14.) 


EXTENSION OF 
All grantees 
legislation, and 


PREVIOUS GRANTS, 
under subsequent 
including those 


EXTENSION OF 
Grantee under 
for power Govenogennat 


PREVIOUS GRANTS. 
previous grant 
may sur- 


now constructing projects on or render same and be given another 
along navigable waters, are per- grant to come under this Dill. 
mitted to become beneficiaries un- Does not apply to power projects 
der this bill, (See. 11.) under jurisdiction of Secretary of 


Interior and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. (Sec. 21.) 


PREFERENCE TO GRANTEES. PREFERENCE TO GRANTEES. 


General preference is given to Left to judgment of Secretary of 

the largest concern and specific War to consider all factors. (Sec, 
preference to the grantee having 2.) 
(a) a prior water right; (b) who 
has first complied with State laws; 
or (c) if no State laws, preference 
to the first applicant. (Sec. 2.) 

Comment: This rule of prefer- Comment: This is the present 
ence makes the permit a bounty law (general dam act, June 23, 


and favors unduly the great corpo- 
rations who already have gathered 
in vast water rights, charters, and 
priorities in water rights and con- 
ce@SSIONS, 

Nore.—There is a provision in both bills which provides for a charge 
to the Government for benefits derived from headwater improvements, 
including storage reservoirs, such charges “ to be based upon a reasonable 
compensation proportionate to the benefits actually received by the 
grantee by reason of an increase of flow past or over the water-power 
structure artificially caused by such headwater power improvement.” 
The Army engineers and experts have stated there is no way of esti- 
mating such benefits, and it is clear, even from the operation of the 
present law, that such a charge provision is worthless. 


1910, sec. 
lowed in 
bill. 


1), and is likewise fol- 
the Ferris water-power 





How to Borrow Money Under Rural Credits Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


DUDLEY M. HUGHES, 


OF GEORGIA, 





HON. 


In 


THE Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1916. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted by the House, I am extending my remarks in the Recorp 
by printing the following analysis of the new rural-credits law, 
which I trust will be helpful to my constituents in securing the 
benetits which may be had under this new system. 

When this measure was before the House I endeavored to 
have it amended so the bonds would be underwritten by the 
Government, thereby insuring the lowest possible rate of in- 
terest when the securities were offered in the money markets. 
However, there were not enough of us of this mind to secure the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The bill as it finally passed, though not perfect, is decidedly 
a long step in the right direction, and will undoubtedly prove 
of vast benefit to the farmers. Now that we have the system 
authorized it can be amended from time to time so as to meet 
the needs of those engaged in agriculture. I therefore urge the 
furmers of my district who desire loans to assist in placing the 
new system in operation by joining the local associations. 

FARM LOAN BOARD, 

The rural-credits law provides a Farm Loan Board of five 
members, four of whom are to be appointed by the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury being an ex officio member, The 
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expenses of this board are to be paid by the Government, and 
it is to be located in Washington. It will have general super- 
vision over the entire rural-credits system, much like the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board supervises the various reserve banks of the 
Nation. 

LAND BANKS, 

The United States is divided into 12 districts, in each of 
which is to be established a Federal land bank to make long- 
term loans on real estate. Each bank is to have a capital 
stock of $750,000. Unless this stock is subscribed for by the 
public within 30 days, it is to be subscribed for by the Govern- 
ment. 

FEDERAL AID TO THE BANKS. 

The sum of $9,000,000 is appropriated for use by the land 
banks in placing the system in operation. This money is ulti- 
mately to be repaid to the Government without interest. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit as much as 
$500,000 in any land bank, so that its operation may not be 
hampered. In order to make the bonds and mortgages issued 
by the land banks more attractive to investors requiring low 
rates of interest these securities are exempted from all Federal, 
State, and municipal taxation. The lower the rate of interest 
paid on the bonds the better it will be for the farmer, for it is 
provided that the land banks shall lend the money to the farmer 
at a rate not to exceed 1 per cent more than the interest paid 
on the bonds, this 1 per cent being allowed for the expenses of 
the bank, and it is provided that in no case shall the farmer be 
required to pay more than 6 per cent. 

FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Before a farmer can secure a loan he must be a member of a 
national farm-loan association. These are local associations 
composed of not less than 10 members, all of whom must be 
borrowers. Each association elects a president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and a loan committee of three, none of whom 
shall receive a salary except the secretary-treasurer, who acts 
as the business manager. When an application for a charter 
for a local association is filed with the district land bank an 
appraiser is sent to the locality to appraise the lands repre- 
sented by the application, and if the lands are found eligible for 
loans the charter is granted. These associations are organized 
to solicit loans, pass upon the character of the applicant for a 
loan, and make a final appraisement of the lands which he 
offers for security. 

HOW LOANS ARE TO BE MADE, 

The method of securing a loan after the organization of a 
local association will be as follows: The borrower is re uired 
to make application for membership in the association, his ap- 
plication being accompanied by a subscription for stock in the 
association to the amount of 5 per cent of the amount he desires 
to borrow. If a borrower wishes to borrow $1,000, he must 
subscribe for ten $5 shares, or $50 worth. When the loan is 
paid this stock money is refunded to the farmer. The stock 
purchase need not be a cash transaction, but the amount may 


be carried in the loan. The borrower’s application is for- 
warded to the district land bank, together with the stock sub- 


seription. The land is appraised and the title investigated by 
the land bank, and if found satisfactory the loan is made, the 
money being sent to the secretary-treasurer of the local asso- 
ciation for the borrower. All payments of principal and in- 
terest are made to the local secretary-treasurer. 

PURPOSES FOR WHICH MONEY CAN BE BORROWED. 


No person not engaged in farming, or who in good faith does 
not intend to become an actual farmer, is eligible to membership 
in a local association, nor can he secure x loan under this system. 
Loans may be secured to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 
general farm improvement, and to pay off indebtedness on farm. 
If the money is used for other purposes, a penalty attaches and 
the loan becomes due. 

AMOUNT LOANED, .INTEREST RATE, AND DATE OF MATURITY. 


The farmer may secure as much as 50 per cent of the valuc 
of his land, exclusive of improvements, and 20 per cent of the 
value of improvements. The interest charges depend on the 
interest borne by the last bonds, but in no case shall exceed 6 
per cent. As everyone recognizes, the two questions of prime 
interest from the standpoint of the borrower in any credit 
system is the availability of the required money and the in- 
terest charges thereon. It was to make it absolutely certain 


that the money would be forthcoming, and at the lowest pos- 
sible rate of interest, that I offered my amendment to the bill 
which provided that these securities should all be underwritten 
by the Federal Government, for with the security of the Gov- 
ernment written on the back of the bonds they would sell as 
— and bear as low a rate of interest, as do Government 
onds, 
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conditions in this country establish the fact that it is not 
essert to prevent foreign competition, and that without it 
we are producing more and better and selling more, both at 
home and abroad, than we ever did with it. That we can meet, 
and are doing so, in the open field of competition in the markets 
of other nations and capturing their trade; that our factories 
now are producing larger quantities of better-made goods, sell- 
ing at better prices, and returning larger profits than ever 
known in our entire industrial history. If we can compete 
successfully as we are and have been doing with foreign coun- 
tries in their own markets and capture their trade, then there 
is no reuson for a high protective tariff to control our home 


market and hold our own trade. The enormous increase in our 
exports with a proportional decrease in our imports of foreign- 
made goods conclusively establishes this proposition to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable mind. The indisputable facts 
are convincing and must control. 


Under existing conditions the country is enjoying the most 
marvelous era of prosperity hitherto known; factory, farm, and 
mine operating at full capacities, unable to supply the demand, 
realizing unprecedented profits; labor is universally employed 


at the best wages ever paid, and thrift and enterprise abound, 
resulting as a consequence largely because of the policies in- 
augurated and the constructive legislation enacted under the 
present national administration, which has established confi- 
dence, encouraged investment of capital, and emancipated busi- 
ness from the control of special privilege. 

Contrast the conditions existing under the present adminis- 
tration with conditions under the previous Republican adminis- 
tration and witness the difference. 

Under the last Republican administration idle and empty 
freight cars, with their wheels rusting on the rails, crowded 
every sidetrack of every railroad in the country until the num- 
ber aggregated at one time more than 426,000, by far the largest 
number ever known before or since, a number sufficient, if 
coupled together in a solid train, to reach from New York City to 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., on any of the various railroads con- 
necting those two points; locomotives, motionless and noiseless, 
filled the roundhouses of all the railroads, with nothing to do, 
nothing to haul; now every freight car and locomotive in the 
land is busy night and day hauling products to markets and 
every shipping point is congested with products awaiting trans- 
portation to markets where the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply and where they are selling for the best prices ever paid. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Under the preceding administration, during its most prosper- 
ous year or any previous year, our factories never produced 
more than $20,000,000,000 worth of products; but during the 
year just closed the factories of this country produced 
$30,000,000,000 worth of products, supplying home consumption 
and selling an enormous surplus abroad, realizing the best profits 
ever made, with the supply insufficient for the demand. Under 
former administrations the largest amount paid in wages to 
employees for any year was $3,400,000,000 ; last year it amounted 
to $5,200,000,000. 

Under Republican control of public affairs reduction of wages 
for manual labor was the rule, but under this administration 
last year the 5,700,000 laborers employed in the industries of 
this country had their wages voluntarily increased in the 
enormous sum of $300,000,000. Under Republican control of the 
yovernment the capital invested in American manufactories 
amounted to $18,000,000,000, now it amounts to $26,500,000,000, 
showing the confidence capital has in a Democratic administra- 
tion. Under Republican rule its best year was 1912, the corpo- 
rate income of the country from private enterprise amounting to 
$3,200,000,000, but for the year just closed it amounted to the 
enormous sum of $5,000,000,000; a most gratifying increase. 

Last year we exported and sold abroad a billion dollars worth 
more of manufactured products than in any previous year in 
our history, and imported less. As our exports increase our 
imports are proportionally decreasing, demonstrating the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor is increasing by leaps and bounds, a 
splendid testimonial in support of Democratic policies. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

But the comparison is not yet complete. Under the Repub- 
lican administrations the prevailing sign in every metropolitan 
city in the land was “ Free soup and lodging houses” for the 
unemployed, but that sign has disappeared, and in its place has 
been substituted placards reading “ Men wanted at high wages.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Under the former administration an army of tramps lined 
the leading thoroughfares of the country, but under this ad- 
ministration they, too, have disappeared, and have been super- 
seded by the swiftly moving luxurious automobile; under the 
former men begged for work and found it not, now work begs 


for men at high wages: under the former factories were com- 
pelled to stand idle because of overproduction, under this the 
plants are too small to supply the demand, and nearly ever 
plant in the land either is being enlarged or has been, and 
has increased its number of employees in order to meet the 
requirements of its trade. Under the former capital hesi- 
tated and was reluctant to invest, under this it freely invests 
on profitable terms, because confidence is restored, business is 
upon a safe and sane basis, and prosperity abounds. Under 
the control of affairs by the Republican Party once every year 
the banks scoured the country to get sufficient gold to send to 
Europe to meet our annual obligations there, but now condi- 
tions have changed, the flow of our gold to Europe has ceased, 
the tide has turned, credit and debit have changed places, and 
European gold is flowing into our country in such enormous 
quantities that bankers are inquiring, “What are we to do 
with it?” In the changing of conditions our people are the 
beneficiaries, as the result clearly shows. We have become the 
richest nation in the world. Our national wealth amounts to 
$230,000,000,000—richer than England, Germany, and France 
combined, ten times as rich as Italy, eight times as rich as 
Austria, and four times as rich as France. We are now the 
greatest financial power in the world, and within the last 
12 months the financial center of the world has been removed 
from London, England, where it has been for centuries, to New 
York City, the great metropolis of this country, where we hope 
it will remain as long as time endures. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The unprecedented prosperity the country now enjoys is not the 
result alone of conditions in foreign countries, but is mainly due 
to the wise, wholesome, and constructive legislation enacted 
by this administration and the splendid business policies it has 
inaugurated. Higher business ideals and better standards pre- 
vail in business affairs, and because of the new conditions the 
Nation has prospered beyond the expectations of the most 
optimistic. 

Republicans charge the marvelous prosperity the country now 
enjoys is due to the European war, and for this reason is only 
temporary; but the facts refute this and show, war or no war, 
it is the result of our business policies adopted and remedial 
legislation enacted, domestic as well as foreign conditions, that 
it is permanent, and is the logical sequence of our necessary 
and favorable governmental regulation. 

The Republicans told us if we reduced the tariff business 
stagnation would result, panic would ensue, and industry would 
no longer operate; but we revised the tariff downward, elimi- 
nated special privileges, and emancipated business from mo- 
nopolistic control, and prosperity sprang up all over the land 

The passage of the Underwood tariff bill, revising the tariff 
downward, did not close down a single industry, reduce the 
wages of a single workman, or turn a single employee out of 
employment; but, on the contrary, manufacture increased, 
plants multiplied, additional workmen were employed, and 
wages were increased. 

They told us if we put wool on the free list it would destroy 
the sheep industry in this country; but we did it, and prices 
have been higher since than ever known before, and the in- 
dustry is in a most flourishing condition. , Wool and sheep sell 
at better prices than ever. They told us if we put wheat, corn, 
and other farm products on the free list we would ruin the 
farmers and destroy agriculture in this the most favored 
country in the world; that Argentine corn, Egyptian wheat and 
cotton, and Australian live stock would be imported, supply 
our markets, and drive our farmers out of business; that they 
would desert the farms; and that it, the most important of all 
our industries, would languish and die. But we did it, and the 
industry has improved marvelously, the price of farm products 
has soared higher and higher, importations have not affected 
our markets, and the business has become more profitable than 
ever, and is now more attractive to investors than hitherto 
known and promises greater results in the future. 

They told us if we reduced the tariff on manufactured prod- 
ucts idleness would result, but we did it, and now the con- 
tinual hum of busy machinery is heard night and day, better 
prices prevail, productions have increased, and want of capacity 
to supply the demand has required the building of additions to 
nearly every factory in the country, monuments erected in 
honor of Democratic prosperity. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Their prophecies of evil failed to materialize, and their theory 
of protection is universally repudiated by the logic of events, 
reflected through the conditions witnessed daily by the people 
all over the country. 

During their 16 years of control of the Federal Government 
more than two and one-half billion dollars was appropriated 
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and expended by them for the creation and equipment 
adequate Army and Navy to defend our Nation from 
upon land and sea; but they squandered the money, neglected 
the opportunity, and when they retired from power the country, 
the want of these two great of defense, would 
have been unprepared if attacked by a great foreign power ; 
and the great responsibility of preparedness fell upon this ad- 
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ministration. It is discharging that duty in an elaborate | 
manner, Commensurate with our standing as a world power, 
keeping in view “safety first,” in order to command the re- | 


spect of the nations of the world by our ability to repel all 
assaults upon the life, liberty, or property of our citizens. To 
meet this obligation and carry out this elaborate program large 
expenditures are required, and to meet these the great Ways 
and Means Committee have presented this splendid measure, 
which will receive the approval of this House and the American 
people as well. Its splendid work in this respect has earned 
it the gratitude of the country. 

It does not tax the necessities of life, the breakfast table of 
the workingman, the food of the hungry, the wearing apparel 
of the toilers, or the consumption of the country, but it taxes 
the wealth of the country and places the burden on the people 
best able to bear it—upon incomes and profits. It reverses the 
method employed by the Republicans to raise revenues for pub- 
lic purposes. They always taxed the consumption of the coun- 
try ; this measure taxes the wealth. If a man wanted to raise 
money, he would not go to the poor, but to the rich; not to the 
poorhouses, but to the great financial institutions. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 
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horrors of war; the destruction of farm, fact l 
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That is just what has been done here, and the Republicans | 


dare not criticize it. If the Republican Party during the last 
four years it was in power had carried out the same liberal 
program of preparedness we have adopted, under the Payne 
tariff law they would have had a deficit of more than $1,600,- 
000,000. Where and how would they have raised the money? 
By this method and not otherwise. They are estopped by their 
previous conduct to oppose this method. Analyze the provisions 
of this measure and many of them will be found to comport 
With their doctrines. Listen to its provisions. It creates a 
tariff commission; their national platform demands that. It 
provides for a tax on dyestuffs to encourage and protect the 
American manufacturers; their platform demands that. It 
enacts an antidumping law to protect American manufacturers 
from competition with foreign-made goods; they have always 
stood for that. 
the enactment of which they voted, and have ever since de- 
manded its repeal. Surely they will not vote against this pro- 
vision now. 


to over $50,000. Every Republican in the House but one, when 


the Payne law was passed, voted for a much more drastic in- | 


heritance tax law than this, and hence they are not consistent 
if they vote against this provision now. It increases the- cor- 
poration tax provided for in the Payne law, a Republican meas- 
ure, and consistency will require them to support it now. It 
increases the income tax, a law for which many Republicans 
voted when it was enacted, the wisdom of which experience has 
proven; they can not afford to oppose it now. The only other 


It levies an inheritance tax on estates amounting | 


It repeals the emergency stamp-tax law, against | 


| plause on the 


remaining provision is one for the taxing of profits on muni- | 


tions of war, under certain limitations, and in view of the enor- 


mous profits made by the plants engaged in the manufacture of } 
these products on account of war and preparedness, it is incon- | 


ceivable, it seems to us, how any reasonable man could vote 
against this provision. If he did, he would merit and receive the 
rebuke of the American people, irrespective of party affiliation. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I challenge any man to point out, if he can, any method for 


raising revenue which excels the one proposed here for fairness, | 


equity, or justice. Any attempt made will be in vain. 
ostensible objections now interposed to this measure by the 
Republican leaders is not because they are opposed to pre- 


paredness or the methods employed to raise the money to pay | 


for it, but it is because their candidate for President opposed 
an income tax only a few years ago when governor of the State 
of New York, and if they voted for it now they would be an- 
tagonizing his position on this question and create discord in 
their party. This is the real reason for their opposition. It 
would array them against him and his public record. As govy- 
ernor of New York he opposed the taxation of the great in- 
comes of the rich, the taxing of wealth to support the Govern- 
ment. This record confronts him now, and the people of this 
country will repudiate him at the ballot box at the coming elec- 
tion because of it. Many Republicans when the roll is called 
for the final passage of this measure will ignore the decree of 
“King Caucus,” the “ crack of the party lash,” the subserviency 
to party expediency, and heed the desires of their constituents 
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finances exhausted ; her commerce scattered to the winds; pe! 
less widows and orphans bereft of loved ones appealing for aid 
and on account of its folly it is executing a bond on poste 
Which will require more than a century to redeem, a buridk 
under which it will groan for generations. As the war spiri 
sweeps over that ill-fated country, gatheri in the vorte 
death the brave men who answered the call to arms, o 

try enjoys peace, revels in prosperity, and has become tl 
leading nation of the world in all that it requires to mal 
people great. This condition is due to the muster mind, the 
splendid diplomacy, the unfaltering courage, and exalted patriot 


ism of Woodrow Wilson, the great 
public. For him there is a shrine of love and affection in 1 
heart every father who has a son, of 
a husband or boy, and every girl who | 
heart, because he has prevented war. 


Chief Magistrate of th it 


of mother who ha 


every 
as a brother or a sweet 


To him is due the eve 


lasting gratitude of the American people, who in this contest 
as a reward will carry his banner to victory. Above all thing 
the people covet peace and prosperity ; with him they have both, 
and with his reelection an assurance of their continuance. Thi 
slogan, * Wilson, peace, prosperity, and a full dinner pail” wil 
bring to his support in the coming election voters of all partie 
who believe in good government, fair treatment, and a clean ad 
ministration of public affairs. The splendid achievements of thi 
administration challenge the thoughful consideration and 
miration of every citizen in the Republic, and it will go do 
in history as marking a new epoch in our career as a Natio 
| symbolizing peace, progress, and prosperity, elevating the sta 
ard of Americanism, vitalizing the spirit of patriotism, : 

| inspiring mankind to higher ideals of government in order th 

| the people may one and all realize the benefits to be derived 
share its manifold blessings, typifying the purpose for 
governments sre organized and should b dministeres \ 


Democratic side, | 


Appeal of American Citizens, Refugees from Mexico. 
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IN roe Louse or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 1916 
Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 


me to extend my remarks in the Kercorp, I include ar 


| American citizens, refugees from Mexico, embodied 
| tion which was unanimously adopted by 300 of id Amv 
citizens at a meeting held in the courthouse Sin A 


Tex., on July 18, 1916. 
The resolution is as follows: 
We, who are bona fide citizens of the United States of Aime i 


of us who for a period of years have been idir 1 Mex | 
resent practically every line of labor, or have propert De 
interests which have suffered as a result of more than t 
revolution and feudalism in the Republic of Mexi man Y 
possessions have been completely wiped out by confiscation and d 
struction during the protracted era of anarchy throug t the 
portion of the Republic, invoke this as our first organized n mer 
of Americans representing practi ily every portion of ti ich 
Republic and labor and capital interest both ft) and e 
borders of the United States side; and we united under our con 
tutional right for redress and take this m dof jaying t 
which have been so often and persistently perverted ) \ 


ean Congress and people 








| } i it to tl orld, through a portion of § 

1} nd pent sserted from 1 highest 

('nited States Government, that American prop- 

ight intervention in Mexico by the United 
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have been denounced as grafters, exploiters, 
! lar epithets applied. 
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the press, 


aly 
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with the Mexicans, 
who have not had 
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es uputation For a 
nistration of 
that of the 


ige existed in 


period of more than 
President Diaz, a period 
past five existed in 
that Republic before the 


adm 
f F orresponding with 
Mex A condition of peon: 
nt of American capital and industry more obnoxious and repug- 

nay thar ny system of slavery that ever existed in the States of 
the United States before the Civil War. The wages paid 
nati were not adequate for their existence. Under the peonage 
the the men, women, and children were without intrinsic 

ut there were millions to take the place of those whom disease 

irricd An epidemic was often considered a blessing among the 


years 





South 
the Sor n 


away 
laboring classes. 
lJpon the emancipation of the peons, in order 
their employment and existence, President Diaz, 
bankrupt, invited foreign capital and ideas for the 
country and advancement of the people. As a 


to provide means for 
Whose country was 
development of the 
result of the absence 


of transportation facilities thousands of valuable mining properties, 
productive farming and grazing lands, and other interests were ren- 
dered valuctess. American capital and citizenship was the first to 


respond to the urgent call for aid. Feeling that they were entitled to 
the protection of the treaty between the two countries, the constitu- 
tional guarantees and pledges of both the United States and Mexico, 


with their money and persons the Americans went to the unlimited 
field for a great work. No country under similar conditions ever 
underwent a more marked evolution in the same period of time. Instead 


f 


of being exploited, as they were so mercilessly by some of their own 
people before the invasion of American capital and citizenship. the 
veneral wage scale throughout the Republic was increased from three to 
twenty or more fold. Opportunities were opened up that gave em- 
ployment to practically all who wanted work with the railways, mines, 
factories, foundries, smelters, farms, and hundreds of other fields of 
employment. Where there were no industrial and educational facilities 
hools, churches, and industrial institutions sprung up as if by magic, 
rhroughout nearly 30 years the relationship between the Americans 


and Mexicans was as congenial and cordial as ever existed between 
any two peoples in the world. The President and duly constituted 
authorities of the Mexican Republic had the united support and co- 


operation of the American citizenship of that country. Any suggestion 
of intervention would have been resented universally by the Americans 
there, as was evidenced in the petition of Americans to President Taft 


in the beginning of the Madero revolution against President Diaz. The 
American press and American people stood as a unit by the consti- 
tuted authorities of the Mexican Government. These facts are in- 
controvertible. Through misrepresentation, which found its way 


through a portion of the press of the United States, an uprising, then 
restricted to a small portion of the most illiterate section of northern 
Mexico and extending in no more than one State, was given aid in its 
inception by many Americans of the United States and discountenanced 


by the Americans of Mexico, 
Arms, money, ammunition, and men _ were furnished against the 
urgent protest of the Americans of Mexico who knew conditions and 


could forecast the inevitable results, Prominent Americans of Mexico, 
supported by capitalists and laboring Americans of that country, were 
ent to Washington to protest, but their prayers were unheard by our 
Government 

The retirement of President Diaz resulted largely from aid of Mexi- 
ans and Americans of the United States to the universal disappoint- 
ment and profound regret of the Americans of Mexico. Army supplies, 
money, and men went over the United States border to Juarez, thence 
south, resulting in the most unfortunate disaster in Mexico's history. 


francisco I. Madero succeeded President Diaz. Nearly universally 
Americans rallied to his support, while they saw conditions grow 
from bad to worse largely as a result of influences from the United 
States side of the river. Money and moral aid were tendered him by 
the Americans of Mexico. Another revolution was fostered largely by 
Mexicans who had placed him in power, and it assumed proportions 
us the result of ald tendered by Mexicans and Americans in the United 
States, the latter who made large money in the supplies of arms and 


ammunition. Once more the Americans of Mexico protested. Sup- 
plied as they were from the American side, the second time the army 
went south from Juarez, which ultimately resulted in the overthrow of 
the second President. 

Victoriano Huerta was the third successor. The Americans of Mex- 
co deplored the manner of his succession, but being familiar with the 
methods through which so many of the Latin Americans bring to bear 
their political aspirations they stoed ready to acquiesce. The part 
this country played in his overthrow need not be recited. 


For three years past the Americans of Mexico have stood ready to 
vive thelr financial and moral support through the continued reign 


of feudalism and anarchy to any faction or individual who held out 
any hope for a restoration of conditions. In our solemn opinion the 
outlook is indefinitely hopeless. 


DRIVEN FROM HOMES. 


We have 


tory, the 


seen and read, with unparalleled tolerance in American his- 
murder of hundreds of our men, women, and children by irre- 
ponsible bandits on this and the other side of the border; of the 
ravishing and otherwise outraging of our women; of the burning of 
the homes and bodies of the victims; of the destruction of our property ; 
of insults te the American flag and people; the ambushing of our 
soldiers; the raiding of our homes; the theft of our property, and 
unlimited fiendish outrages that would take volumes to recite. 

Never in histery have an advanced people borne with more forti- 
tude, patience, and endurance.a continued era of outrages similar to 
those endured by more than 60,000 Americans who have been driven 
from their properties im, Mexico, as well as hundreds of thousands who 
have property there an homes along the border. 

They have hoped against hope for relief. They have deplored and 
even now deeply regret the necessity of strenuous action on the part 








ef our Government. They have tolerated not only the outrages of the 
Mexican feudalists, 


but the unjust reflection of some of the people 
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of the United States, who have impugned their motives and misrepre 
sented facts through either malice or unpardonable ignorance. They 
have even declined to hear our statement of facts. ‘ 

Those who went to Mexico in years gone by, men of small and large 
means, went there in good faith, believing that they, like the people of 
other nations, had a country that would protect them in such extraor 
dinary and unheard-of emergencies that have existed there for years 
past. The people of no other country have suffered as have the Amer- 
icans. Those who bought homes in the vicinity of the United States 
border had the same faith in their country’s protection. In the fiscal 
year 1909-10 more than $150,000,000 from Mexico were spent in the 
channels of trade in the United States as a result of the American 
development of Mexico. 

In the international obligations between this country and Mexico we 
have more than complied with our part, while for five years past Mexico 
has persistently ignored practically every detail of the treaty and con 
stitutional obligations to the citizens of the United States. — 

It is estimated that approximately a million of her people have 
sought refuge in the United States during the past five years, and an 
inestimable number have taken the places of American labor in the 
various channels on railways, mines, factories, and all kinds of public 
and private work. Tens of thousands of Mexican children of refugees 


whose parents have signified no intention of becoming citizens are 
in the public free schools of our country availing themselves of 
the school funds left as a heritage to our children. Los Angeles 


Cal, recently sent an appeal asking that the immigration of Mexicans 
in this country be restricted, alleging that they had over 5,000 under 
public charities in that city alone. San Antonio, El Paso, and practi 
eally every town and city within 150 miles of the 1,800 miles of border 
have their hospitals and charity departments burdened with the af 
flicted unfortunates of that country. Epidemics of smallpox, threatened 
epidemics of typhus and other kindred diseases have kept the people 
along the border in constant dread, cost innumerable lives and vast 
amounts of money. Venereal diseases, which have reached a stage of 
deplorable magnitude in that country, are being spread by them 
throughout the land. The burning of the 18 prisoners in the El Paso 
jail was directly the result of precautions against disease from Mexico. 
Our jails along the entire area are filled with Mexicans charged with 
every conceivable crime, and the court and jail costs are an immense 
tax upon our people. The people along the border live in perpetual 
dread of these murderers and robbers. 
FAMINE AND DISEASE EXIST. 

In Mexico chaotic conditions beggar description. 


Famine, disease, 
and pestilence stalk 


throughout the land and thousands are stricken 
daily. The suffering is indescribable and inconceivable to those who 
have not witnessed it. Feudism has prevailed between innumerable 
irreconcilable factions until crystallization among them for relief is 
hopeless. Arms and ammunition have been distributed to bandits and 
feudists practically throughout the entire Republic, mainly through 
agencies in the United States. The best type of citizenship who pray 
for peace are either shot down or forced to join these bands of rob 
bers, who affiliate first with the one side and then with the other 
The de facto president and his officers have virtually no control over 
a large contingent of their army. 

Tens of thousands of the better class of Mexican citizenship are 
inwardly praying for outside assistance and at the opportune time 
will render aid, but to so publicly express themselves now would in 
vite certain death. 

From a study of Mexico's history for nearly four centuries the evi 
dences are conclusive in our minds that the outlook bears no sem 
blance of hope, and we believe no internal individuai or collection of 
individuals of that country can bring the desired relief. 


We feel that the time has come when these facts should be pre 
sented to the American Congress and to the people of the United 


States. That any procrastination in firmly dealing with conditions 
there in prompt and decisive action on the part of this Government 
will only add to the tribulations that have overburdened the endurance 
of the American people of Mexico along the United States border, 





and the thousands of representatives of other nations who feel that 
in these trying times they have some claims to protection of this 
country as a result of the promulgation of the Monroe doctrine. We 


feel also that from a humane point of view the distressing appeals 
of the millions of Mexicans who are helpless should be heard; that 
we would be serving the Mexican people in aiding them in ridding th: 
country of these roving bandits. 

For five years past Mexicans and Americans have stood in dread of 
expressing their opinions cither on this or the other side of the 
river for fear of injury to their person or property, but we feel that 
the time has come when we should courageously speak our sentiments 
and in so doing will meet with a hearty response from the people of 
other nations in Mexico, a strong contingent of the suffering peons. as 
well as the highest type of Mexican citizenship. 


QUESTION OF AMERICANISM. 


This should not be a question of politics but Americanism. Four 
years ago the Democrats, Progressives, and Republicans pledged them- 
selves in their party platforms for the protection of American citizen- 
ship at home and abroad. Fifteen million voters approved these dec- 
larations at the ballot. With present and prospective future conditions 
in Mexico, operating from only the American side of the river, the 
entire American Army, Regulars and militia, could not insure safety 
from depredations along the border, and it would impose an unreason- 
able hardship upon our soldiers and incalculable burden and expense te 
our people. 

We, who with our labor, money, skill, experience, and education have 
aided Mexico in the emancipation of millions of her peons who 30 or 
more years ago were mercilessly exploited by a very small contingent of 
her own people who had the power; we, who have seen the wage scale 
lifted from 10 or 12 cents to a dollar or more per day within a single 
decade; we, who have invested our money and given our labor at the 
urgent solicitation and guarantee of protection of that country and of 
the United States in railways, mines, smelters, foundries, farms, 
ranches, and hundreds of other industries that have given employment 
to us and to those impoverished ges we, who have seen countless 
schools, churches, and educational institutions established where none 
existed, as a result of money we put in the channels of industry there; 
we denounce as absolutely. without foundation for truth the imputations 
that we were in any way responsible for the feudalistic conditions in 
Mexico. And we insist that, rather than exploiting the Mexican people, 
we lifted them from a shameful state of exploitation that existed before 
our advent there. 
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We feel that it is inopportu now to discuss how thes = Pr: ©, We I { 
were brought about or how they micht }t breve \ ted t or | ' 
yah ag ee 2 nents i ; ] ! (mit i 
tions exist and must be met Teariess st I ; ; 
day of unnecessary delay wil ld plorab ns ju ( 
which the nations of the wo! 1 roe doct . i] 
United States fer ultimate relief is me f ] “ a ar 
cific. and decisive action in Mexico t merely alk ; 
American and Mexican citizens are being forced to sa nit 
ings to the moneyed powers in order that tl may exist. ‘ ~ 
have been ordered out of Mexico by their own Government, f 
announced that they may expect no further protection there - ; . . i i 
forcing them to sacrifice their interests and holdings to ’ ! i ° SUCH PISTts 1 S Ss 
Fr h, Germans, Chinese, and J nese, whose governments insist they | It is not an ent . | 
. remain there and promise them protection, irrespective of the I pean | é 
. } progress ot tl zy 
complications cs : . 
By foree of arms we are protecting the American interests in Haiti, | and Iren R 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands, and by | ginning « 
threatening ultimatums we have demanded the American right of high they brou } 
seas to the European powers. We can see no reason why our constitu- | — y § ~—S* 
tional and treaty rights should not be similarly extended to the Ameri- | thought of t j 
in Mexico and along the border of the United States in our OwD | only s g ‘ 
ountry. : | the ineroan 
To the American Congress and people we submit this appeal with the | thu 5 ARC Al 
prayer that the remedy be applied as speedily as practicable. | all lines, both 
The Democracy of the Postal Service. The suecess of the efforts fot 
ae is in a most important mer 1 sur ! 
WS wImpmirTo y — or of postal ilit For ex l ! eul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS pened ae gr a 5 Tage 
OF regard to the convenience and ort of ft 
= - a ‘ “ satad ir their levelopmet! real ¥y< 
I R \ { \] | E restricted in r deve } 
HON . o. \\ ILLA R ) Wu GS VA 4 Uy founders of our Government r¢ 1 t 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, curity of society depends upon the pre oO 
fer patriotic and intel t coo] ition mi 1 to 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, a dene ethan. Th tn thereiane wnt 
Thursday, July 27, 1916. framers of the Constitution for a G n ‘ ! 
; and in the interest of the people should | 
Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to] declaration of pr nles a sn | postal prov 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address | the Postal Service should be made : 
by Hon, Daniel C. Roper, First Assistant Postmaster General, | day, as never before, the Postal Service is rece 
to the postmasters of the State of New York. mental educational necessity, the promot 
The address is as follows: lance, of peace and good will 
THE DEMOCRACY OF THE POSTAL SERVICE enlarger of tl n mn life 
{An address by Hon. Daniel C. Roper, First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to the postmasters of the State of New York, Alexandria Bay, 
June 27, 1916.) No ! res] 


Mr. President, postmasters of New York State, ladies and | under our form of government 
gentlemen, it is always a pleasure for me to confer with post- | ice so fundamental to tin 
masters, and hence unnecessary that I express gratification at | For the time being these responsil es res 


being with you to-day, especially as your association represents | and our success 








i I ting 1 1 Will DM 
so large and important a section of the entire Postal Service, | to which we make the service democrati 
The postmasters of the great State of New York serve more] special privilege, and treat all indivi 
than one-tenth of all the people of the United States and transact | alike. If we ace plish this, we will | 
one-sixth of the postal business of the country. The postal | administrative officers; otherwist e ‘ 
revenues of this State are equivalent to three times those of the I believe that our present post t erst 
entire Dominion of Canada. standards of efficiency in mat 
That this beautiful place should have been selected for your | day and will be less useful for | 
convention is indeed a compliment to the taste and judgment of | responding more inte 
your association. This locality is so enshrined by nature and | the service 
history in the minds and hearts of the American people that to | 
visit it is to receive inspiration for better citizenship and better It will be interest n thi 
service to our country. To be here to-day as representative | yjew of what has been accomn 
citizens, honored as postmasters with the privilege of rendering | t) make the Postal Service 
important service to the people of this great Commonwealth, is | Having learned to do by do 
a boon that should inflate your hearts with pardonable pride | prepared to understan 
and genuine patriotism. No one can reflect upon the history | American people the id 
and importance of this great American service without recog- | entitled. 
nizing the important part it has played in the dissemination of During the last thr 
democratic ideas for which this Government was established | effectually administere: \ 
and in the interest of which it must be maintained. This | feq. rates reduced. limits in siz 
thought has so borne in upon me as I have applied myself to | creased, thereby 
the problems involved in its administration that I have decided | anq thus exten, p 
to review with you to-day some of the features of this service | and towns on steam transpor 
and our relations thereto as public servants under the head of along a million miles of rural 1 | ‘ 
THE DEMOCRACY OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. in the postal savings syste! 
The history of civilization is the record of the struggle of the | poses of encouraging thrift ans 
people for justice against oppression; for equal rights for all | hoarded savings of the poor, unde 
against special privileges for the few. Democracy is the su- | Government, has been made effectiv 
preme ideal sought in establishing correct relationships among | The Rural Delivery Service, established in © 6 


men in society, in commerce, and in government. The most po- |} years ago), has been developed und 


tent factor in securing this end is the dissemination of knowledge, | establishment of more than 2,500 ne 
and the most potent agency in disseminating knowledge is the | of more than 9,000 old 


S Tor ) i} 
postal function and facility. The isolation and antagonism of | the rural districts. The City Del 
communities are overcome by trade and the interchange of ideas. | to 3,000,000 additional residents 

Democratic ideas were first promulgated in systematic form free delivery of mail by carrier, in ;: 0 6,000,000 
in France about the middle of the eighteenth century through | tofore denied this service. Surely this do 
a series of remarkable writers, of whom Rousseau was the most | tailment of postal facilities. In ever ( 
important. These writers interpreted the feelings of the people | years the postal needs and de! ds of the « vy } 
and voiced a passionate desire in all for those “inalienable | anticipated and provided for. T! pre ion of 
rights” which kings and autocratic rulers had withheld from shown, among othe i e ps ap 
them. These ideas, though first proclaimed as theories in ! postal service, which has incr “l from $2.58 
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S35 in 1916, 


unparalleled 


This expansion has gone hand in 
nancial achievement: the Postal 


come self-supporting 


hand with an 
Service has be- 
Following an unbroken succession of 29 
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| has been brought to my 


annual deficits of from $3,000,000 to $17,000,000, Postmaster | 
General Burleson returned to the Treasury in 1918 and in 1914— 
and will in 1916 surpluses aggregating more than $8,000,000 
for the four years. This splendid record has been achieved in 
spite of the fact that the low rate accorded to second-class 
lnatter creates a deficiency of $80,000,000 on this one class of 
til, and the liberal extension of rural-mail delivery is a fur- 


ther drain in the postal receipts which must be mac 
eflicient management of the service as a whole. 
from first-class and fourth-class matter under 
tion have more than made good the losses in 
and in the handling and transportation of mail, 
These nonrevenue services are contributions to the educational 
uplift of the people and hence truly democratic in principle. 
specify in further detail the democratic breadth recently given 
to the Postal Service there nay be mentioned : 

The elimination of the sharp division lines between the differ- 
ent kinds of vehicle service in cities and the combining of all 
vehicle service under one common control, thus securing more 
economical contract terms and eliminating wasteful slack by 
interchangeability in equipments, 

The adoption of the principle of Government 
Vehicle equipment and the substitution of ¢ 
for contract equipments wherever 
in operation are possible. 

Practical aid in development of the 
(ween producer and consumer, 
Waste in agricultural product 
living of the people. 

Inclusion of books in 
reducing postage rates on such matter 
dissemination of knowledge among the 

hnergetic campaign to eliminate the use of the general-de- 
livery window service for purposes of fraud and immorality, 

Establishment of standards of work in the City Delivery 
Service to facilitate the application of efficiency rating 
system carriers, 

Facilities of letter, money-order, 
South American countries vastly improved, stimulating com- 
mercial relations with those countries, 

One thousand new steel cars placed in the 
ice for the protection of railway mail clerks and liability law 
put on the statute books for the protection of Uncle Sam's 
employees engaged in this hazardous work. 

In discovering the best method of road building and in co- 
operating with the United States Department of Agriculture 
and with States and counties in constructing post roads. 

Reorganization of the large post offices along standardized nnd 
business-like lines has been successfully accomplished. 

Swindling by mail greatly reduced by relentless enforcement 
of the fraud-order statutes, 

Competition encouraged and secured in the awarding of con- 
tracts for post-office quarters and supplies, effecting huge 
economies which in one instance of the four-year contract for 
Stamped envelopes amounted to more than $1,000,000, 

With these things accomplished, are you not the better prepared 
to continue the work of Democratic postal reforms in the inter- 
est of the people? 


le up by the 


this administra- 
the rural serviee 


second-class 


ownership of 
rovernment-owned 
improvements 


parcel-post movement he- 
producing a means of eliminating 
Ss and contributing to the better 
parcel-post classification, thus materially 
and facilitating the 
people. 


SO US y 


Ss 


to 
and parcel exchange with 


Railway Mail Sery- 


INEQUALITIES TO BE REMOVED. 
A number of inequalities in the service remain, and these 
must have our thought and constructive endeavor in the near 


future, 

Let me give a few illustrations: 

Of the 591 postmasters of the presidential grade in the State 
New York, 368 are of the third class. The administration 
of the Postal Serviee rests in an inequitable manner in many 
instances upon these third-class offices. The legislation effecting 
these oflices was enacted many years ago and provides for clerk 
hire under conditions which no longer exist. Living expenses 
have so inereased that it is impossible to get efficient people at 
the old rates of from $10 to $20 per month. Consequently, post- 
masters of this class are frequently compelled to expend their 
personal funds for clerical assistance. 

Recognizing this condition, the department increased its esti- 
mates for 1916 L > $75,000 for regular clerk hire and by $35,000 
for clerical assistance in Separating transit mail. 

If these recommendations are approved, the department will 
he able to extend some relief to postmasters of this class. 

The salaries of fourth-elass postinasters should be placed on 
un equitable basis. The law has restricted the salaries of 
fourth-class postmasters according to the volume of outgoing 
mail at their offices, whereas the Salaries of rural carriers have 
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been fixed with no reference to the revenue derived from 
Services. The result. in general, 
master is relatively less desirable 
works under the postinaster’s 
subversive of discipline and the 
should be remedied. 

As an illustration of the co 
postmaster is compelled to 


their 
is that the position of post- 
than that of the carrier. who 
direction. Such a condition ig 
best interests of the service and 


nditions under which a fourth-class 
work, I cite an actual ease which 
attention in a letter written by the pest- 


Inaster, 


The surpluses | 


To | 


j 


| or $30 2 month, but from Which he 


and economies | 


in line With the intention of Congress wl] 


| 


| order 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


; rier 
+ exclusive of Sunda 
| full pay. 


During the past several yea 
compensation has averaged 
With $75 for money-order 
Out of this his rent. light, 


rs, this postmaster states that his 
about $780 a year, which, together 
fees, made his total income &S55. 


and incidentals amounted to about 


$200, leaving him $655 for 12 hours’ work daily, except holi- 
days and Sundays, when he works “bout a half day. This 
postmaster gets no leave of absence except, of course, when he 
puts somebody in his place, to whom he would have to pay, 


perhaps, as much as the fees would 
On the other hand, the 
from his office 


imount to during that time. 
postmaster states that the rural 
gets $1,200 for seven hours’ work daily, 
ys and holidays, and two weeks vacation with 
Out of this, however, he must provide for the upkee» 
of his machine or horse and wagon, which hay amount to Svo 
should get some personal ad- 
vantage, at least on Sundays and holidays, 
FARM-TO-TABLE MOVEMENT, 

Thus far the Parcel Posi Service has been developed prin- 
cipally through mail-order houses, which results in about ten 
times as much parcel-post matter being sent from the cities to 
the country as is brought from the country into the city. The 
result is that fourth-class postmasters are compelled to handle 
a much larger percentage of incoming matter, for Which they 
receive no compensation, than outgoing matter, on Which their 
compensation based. The natural remedy should occur to 
the fourth-class postmaster. Ij is this: Develop the parcel post 
en the organie act was 
passed so that more mail of this character will originate at the 
smaller offices for dispatch than is received for local distribu- 
tion. In this connection | Would suggest that postinasters in 
the large cities may come to the relief of the fourth-class post- 
masters by encouraging the farm-to-table movement, in the inan- 
ner repeatedly suggested by the department. Postmasters who 
have given this their serious persistent attention have accon- 
plished a great deal by stimulating the ordering by city patrons 
of farm produce to be shipped by mail. This recompenses the 
fourth-class postmasters for handling the great volume of myil- 
goods sent from the city by parcel post, and is a distinet 
benefit to those in the city who can be induced to undertake 
marketing by mail. The department has proposed to Congress 
legislation standardizing the number and salaries of Supervisory 
officers in post offices and fixing the salaries of station super- 
intendents according to the volume of postal business. The 
adoption of this recommendation would more evenly distribute 
the supervision and give the supervisory employees salaries 
more nearly commensurate with the duties performed by them. 

The policy of an interchangeable personnel should be still 
further extended until every barrier is removed to transfers, 
details, and promotions from any position in the service to any 
other position without regard to geographical lines. In this 
Way the service at every post office will be properly recognized 
as a part of one composite service and be constantly improved 
and invigorated by the introduction of new ideas and person- 
alities from other post offices, and the whole service benefited 
through the broadening of the opportunity for advancement 
opened to all from the lowest to the highest employee. 

To accomplish this objective the civil-service classification of 
at least second and third-class postmasters is necessary. 
Eventually all postmasters should be permanently attached to 
the service. The care observed by this administration lins 
brought into the service postinasters of a high degree of busi- 
hess and executive ability. Each year of their service should 
add to their value and efficiency, and their retention should de- 
pend only on their ‘apacity and Willingness to perform ac- 
ceptable service. 


cur- 


is 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY, 

An unfortunate impression has gone abroad that this admin- 
istration wishes to treat unjustly the transportation companies 
of the country. This is wholly erroneous. What is desired is 
the just thing to the companies and to the people. The Post- 
master General’s recommendation to Congress of a space basis 
for compensating transportation companies for carrying the 
mail is, in his opinion, the best and most equitable, and for this 
he has corroborative evidence from other countries. Canrda, 
for instance, has for more than two years paid its railroads for 
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transporting the mails upon a basis of space and has had no | product is the k and pares Ete | 
difficulty whatever in administration. I am advised that first- ommunicatic ¢ 

hand information from the postal officials of that country is | modities. 








to the effect that the space plan is most simple and practicable rhe Postal Service resembles prot 
and that it will be continued. Furthermore, it is stated that | its employees are all stor ‘ders nds . 
the two largest companies operating in that country petitioned | In so far as the P Ss ‘ 
the postmaster general of Canada for a revision upward of their | } ry S ‘ < 
rates to the level of the rates proposed to be paid the railroads | all. It operates re | . 
of the United States under the Moon space bill now pending in | more tra 
our Congress, stating that they can reasonably agree to accept | is more vits 
these rates in Canada. | of th 
UPERANNUATION, The Postal §S 
The increased exactions of the Postal Service beca of the |] transacting an ave $1,000,00 
parcel post and other business features, necessitating the em- | through about 300,000 
ployment of able-bodied and alert persons, makes practical | Which must be added aly 6 
} od of dealing with superannuates in the service a vital and } © iy it 1,000 O00 $ 000 000,000 
urgent problem, It is known that the loss sustained by the Gov- | !fst-class mail, and than 1,000,00 
ernment on account of superannuation of its employees in all | Css Matter, sel s 100,000,000 per 
departments aggregates many millions annually. A canvass of | ng mail to all parts of the world 
first and second class post offices seems to indicate that this loss In so far as the! istic ter 
is probably proportionately less in the Postal Service than els tions is concerned, the Pos Service 1s 
i where in the Government. I use the word “ proportionately ” in rusts and yé 
this connection because the Postal Service carries about SO per | A deeper study, |! ever 
cent of all the civil-service employees in the Government service. | Will show conclusive! 
It is believed that in the other departments the question is even | Service t 
more acute than in the Postal Service, and hence it hardly | UnCGamentalr diters 
seems likely that Congress will overlook this and approve of a } Péttson. d ( 
retirement plan that does not comprehend civil-service employees | 2nd this d 
in all the departments of the Government. | the relations! every | 
My careful study of this subject has led me to conclude that | employee of the Po s 
there is no advantage to be gained in supporting a straight pen cor} oration. 
sion plan or any plan that involves large annual appropriations | Corporations is said 
by Congress. The practicable plan to be adopted would appear | Am Gover! s tl l I rs 
to be contributory, and should impose only a small direct bur- | @ Common cooperative endeavor of | peo] It 
den on the employees and on the Public Treasury. The mutual not in an act of Congress nor in the } poras 
feature can not seriously be objected to in view of the fact that | lature, but in the Constitution of the United 8S 
the Government is a.peculiarly permanent institution, with a is not dividends, but the preservati f tl 
natural tendency to increase from year to year. The compulsory | 2dvancement of civilization by tl 
contributions of the employees could be made as low as 1 per | nance of m of cor 3 


cent of the monthly salary, which will impose no undue burden | Service, not for profit, but for the convenience of U nd 


on anyone. Much thought has been given in the last three years | its purpose is in every way democratic, 
to this problem, and its solution should not be longer delayed. selfish. 
In the language of the St. Louis platform, it is necessary “ to | 
the end that a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained.” In principle there is all the « 
POSTAL SERVICE COMPARED WITH PRIVATE CORPORATIONS, | working for some of the } i 

These service problems continually remind us that our posial ple. Any plan of action affecting the Postal Service ( 
institution has reached the business proportions of the largest | not take this principle into t 
corporations. The modern business corporation is one of the | Goomed to failure, will be pernicious in 
most remarkable institutions developed by our American civiliza- | It has always been properly consi oot 
tion. The control of business by this form of association of in- | lege to be intrusted with the com on oF | 


dividuals is peculiar to America, and has given rise to the | You have been called to serve during \ 
greatest economic problems with which our Government has had | Periods of our country’s exist and yt l 


to deal. The benefits of the corporation in consolidating capital | Correspondingly greater than 

and devoting it to the development of the country along the | heart of every true American 

lines of large and efficient production and distribution must be | fact that during the titar truge 
recognized, The evils of the corporations have been banished | of our country has been maint 


has thereby attained first place a 
world, but as such must assume th 


and the teeth of predatory wealth drawn by the establishment 
and development of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 


Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal Trade Commission, to | in maintaining proper conditions ! 
which will soon be added a Rural Credits Commission, to assist | out of chaos for the future g¢ ti 
the farmer, and a Federal tariff commission, to cooperate with | Volved in the war cataclysm. 
Congress in studying customs, industrial, and tax problems. The result of the policy thus far pursu thit 
These institutions are the umpires of democracy that will see | Sown peace, not war, our country is to 
to it that there is fair play between the humblest citizen and the | of prosperity. No one can deny that tl 
greatest corporation. of prosperity in American history. Pr 
Recognizing, then, that the corporation is the most efficient | corner of our land. Every kind of | 
organization for the conduct of big business, and that it is, when | it; labor is employed throughout the l at 
properly controlled, neither undemocratie nor un-American, let | ever known and the demand for ! 
us see what comparison may be made between the big business | try is in excess of the supply. W: 
of the Postal Service and that of the private corporations. all should stand for peace, plent 
The American Postal Service is the only branch of the National The national wealth of th : 
Government that bears a striking resemblance to the great busi- | from $187,000,000,000 to $228,000,000,000 
ness institutions which are owned and operated by private citi- | lation from about $3,250,000,000 to 54,000,000, 
zens. In fact, a specious comparison may be drawn between | from $170,000,000,000 to — $260,000,000,000 ; 


the Postal Service and any of the great corporations through | from $2,900,000,000 to $3,250,000,000 ; t1 


which huge amalgamations of capital are nowadays made ef- | products from $9,250,000,000 to $10,500,000,000 
fective in the activities of private business. The proceeds of | railroads have this fiscal year « ( 
taxation is our capital, the people are our stockholders, Congress | $1,000,000.000 net; and the debt of the | ed § 

is our board of directors, the President of the United States | has this year been decreased fri $4,000,000,000 


is the president of our enterprise, the Postmaster General is our 
general manager, the officers of the department are his staff 
lieutenants, the department is our head office, the post offices 


000,000. 
There is no reason t 
is the high-water mark of ¢ 


reenact CCL LL 


are our local branches, and the great army of clerks and carriers | structive program of the natio 
is the labor force of the postal organization. The raw material | gun, and the splendid 
of this public utility is the mailed letter and parcel; its finished | all s and partie 
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now under consideration. After years of fruitless 
and discussion of the complicated subject of rural credits it 


has remained for this administration to propose a practicable 


measure on which all can unite. In connection with rural 
credits the following editorial from the Washington Post is 


interesting and instructive: 


The fact that a majority of the Republicans in both branches of 
Congress have voted for the administration’s rural credits bill is an as- 

trance that the measure will bring about a real reform in the interest 
of the farmers of the country. 
put through 
tended the establishment of the new banking and currency system. 

The rural credits bill and good roads bill, both of which will now 
co to the President for his signature, should make the lot of the 
farmer much easier. The farmers have been obtaining good prices for 
their products and are generally prosperous, but the fact must be faced 
that the percentage of farmers who own their own land without in- 
cumbrance is extremely small 

When Germany put her rural credits system into effect, the percent- 
age of farmer tenants was about as large as is the case in the United 
States, Under the German credit system, however, nearly 90 per cent 
of the German farmers now own their own land. ; 

Witk Federai aid to road construction and this new rural credits 
law it should not be long before the same fortunate condition is brought 
about in the United States. 

The gratifying prosperity of the country and the still more 
eratifying prospect of continued and increased prosperity are 
not the result of chance, but have been promoted by well-defined 
causes which are both legislative and administrative. How- 
ever, as important as are these causes, economically and com- 
mercially, they are secondary to those responsibilities which 
this country must assume as the guardian of the hopes of hu- 
manity throughout the world. America is the great lighthouse 
toward which shipwrecked Europe is looking for peace and 
happiness. Our flag, as never before, must represent justice 
and fair dealing, both at home and abroad. 

Democracy respects, encourages, and protects the individual 
citizen and prompts love of country and the highest evidences 
of good citizenship. It accordingly always expects the individ- 
ual citizen to assume his proper responsibilities and awakens 
in him keen interest in his country and its government. It 
was never intended that government service should curtail or 
interfere with the exercise of a person’s proper duties as a 
citizen. Hence it was that the Postmaster General in his in- 
terpretation of political activity on the part of unclassified 
postmasters has stated that no objection is interposed to un- 
classified postmasters contributing political news articles or 
otherwise discussing public issues provided the postmasters do 
not engage in personalities or by word or act give rise to criti- 
cism or complaint that might reflect on the service. Detri- 
mental effects would naturally result from postmasters hold- 
ing official positions on political committees or becoming can- 
didates for elective offices or using their offices to control po- 
litical movements, and hence such activities are properly pro- 
hibited and discouraged. 

HYPHENATED AMERICANS, 
Much has been said of the problem of the hyphenated Ameri- 


can, The counterpart of this problem is found in our private 
lives. When our sons and daughters establish homes for them- 


selves we can no longer expect their obedience and support. 
Holy Writ is their authority for relinquishing the old bonds and 
cleaving to the new. It is not that they should love the old home 
less, but that they must love the new home more. This is the 
way of nature and of all right-thinking people. We must admire 
the American who cherishes with affection the memories of the 
land of his birth, but may we not expect that when this view is 
properly presented in the hour of trial every foreign-born Ameri- 
ean will unhesitatingly declare his undivided allegiance to the 
land of his choice. The acid test of the foreign policies of our 
President in maintaining peace with honor is that every coun- 
try involved in the European war would to-day gladly exchange 
places with us and weld the broken links of international friend- 
ships and home circles. The difference between the conditions 
here and in Europe is the difference between an aeroplane with 
and without its stabilizer. The stabilizer is the instrument 
which keeps the airship equipoised. This is what Woodrow 
Wilson has been for the internal and external relations of our 
country and has prepared the United States for its position to 
become the stabilizer of the world. 
POSTMASTER MAY CONTRIBUTE TO PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

What Woodrow Wilson has been and is in the United States 
is what it is desired that you be in your respective postal dis- 
tricts, educating your patrons to the most intelligent and effec- 
tive methods of using the Postal Service and of cooperating 
with you and the department in both postal and civil duties to 
the end that our people may be more prosperous, more virtuous, 
happy, and contented. 


The unanimity with which Congress | 
this measure presages the same success for it that at- | 
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| mental factor in this progress is the Postal Service. 


ane 


The commanding and paramount characteristic in our con- 
structive civic work is the spread of intelligence. The funda- 
The edu- 
cation and enlightenment of the people may truly be said to be 
the sure panacea of democracy for every social and political 
evil. Literally, by the extension and utilization of postal facili- 
ties this Nation will accomplish the destiny of democracy, the 
principles of which ever cherish and maintain the sacredness of 
justice to all and special privileges to none. 





Address by Dr. Edward G. Acheson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


J. WILLARD RAGSDALE, 
CAROLINA, 





HON. 
OF soUTH 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 

1916. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of the recent 
visit of the Foreign Affairs Committee to Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
we had an opportunity to learn much as to the proper utilization 
of the enormous power of Niagara River. Among the most 
pleasant and instructive incidents was an address delivered by 
Dr. Edward G. Acheson—at a beautifully appointed lunch given 
to the committee by the Niagara Board of Trade and presided 
over by its chairman, that “ prince of good fellows,” Mr. Salt— 
the real merits of which can only be appreciated by those who 
read it and which I now offer with the hope that it be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


or 


wl, 


Thursday, July 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTER OF THB 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., JULY 13, 1916, 
BY Dr. Epwarp G. ACHESON. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, I understand the pur- 
pose of your present visit to Niagara Falls is to give you an 
opportunity to form a clear and accurate judgment for or 
against the advisability of permitting a further diversion of 
water from the Niagara River for power purposes, and, further, 
its bearing upon the international relations between the United 
States and Canada. 

I have been honored with an invitation to address you, and 
it is with great pleasure I grasp the opportunity to place before 
you a few facts which, I hope, you will consider of sufficient 
importance to bear weight in the formation of your decision. 

With your kind permission, I will give you a brief glance at 
my own activities in and about Niagara Falls and the results 
I have been able to accomplish, my excuse for presenting my 
own affairs to you being that I know them better than my 
neighbors. There are, however, many other manufacturers who 
could advance equally strong arguments as those I am about to 
place before you. 

In 1894 I was located in Monongahela City, in the very heart 
of the bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania. I was operating 
a small plant manufacturing carborundum, the production dur- 
ing that year amounting to 52,190 pounds. The electrical 
power for the operation of the furnace, in which carborundum 
was produced, cost too much money to permit of the material 
being sold for general grinding purposes. The first electric- 
power plant erected in Niagara Falls was approaching comple- 
tion. I came to this city and contracted for 1,000 electrical 
horsepower, built a plant, and during the year 1896 the produc- 
tion of carborundum jumped up to 1,100,000 pounds. During 
the following years the business grew until, during 1913, the 
production amounted to 20,033,000 pounds. Since 1913 the 
business has shown considerable fluctuation, having dropped to 
16,410,100 pounds in 1915, but during the present year, 1916, 
it is running at the rate of 22,433,600 pounds, this being the 
maximum possible production of the plant under the present 
eurtailed condition of power production. While you will notice 
that the production in 1916 shows an increase of 38 per cent 
over 1915, during this year the orders have been coming in to 
the carborundum company at such a rate as to represent an in- 
crease of 120 per cent over that of 1915. Notwithstanding these 
facts, the company has not increased the price of its goods. It 
will not be necessary for me to comment upon the great value 
of this grinding material in the manufacturing world, it now 
being practically a necessity in many lines of manufacture. 

My second venture in commercial manufacture at Ningara 
occurred in 1900, 16 years ago. It consisted of the manufacture 
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of srtificial graphite. The development of this new byts CSS I wis] I l t] oy ) end r) 4 | 
has been as follows: SS You WV aut to mie apy 
In 1900 the production amounted to SGO.750) pounds Phe ~ creat e and ad ge po 
following year it had jumped to 2,500,000 pounds, and in 1915 | a thovement whic. would be of incalculable ben { 
it was 13,633,342 pounds. This business, you will notice, was | country and more part ularly our posterity \\ | 
developed before the European war had taken form; hence it | might make one small remark that would cause y 
had not been influenced by these world disturbances. Since | from vy hat. to me, seems a wicked course, t] 
the beginning of this present year, 1916, the orders for graphite | Use our great natural resources Wi ‘ 1 
received. by the Acheson Graphite Co. have been at the rate of | moment within hearing of the ro 
approximately 50,000,000 pounds per year. The company’s dous forces in the work Mag 
present plant has a maximum capacity of 40,000,000 pounds per | point of view, it certainly is, but to tw o 
year; while owing to the unfortunate curtailment of power pro- and more impressive were a larger portic of S 
duction only sufficient power can be obtained to produce ap- | being utilized for the present and 
proximately 20,000,000 pounds, and the company faces the I consider it a veritable cri g 
further unfortunate condition of possibly being reduced to two- | serve this great natural, inex! 
thirds its present output, or 14,000,000 pounds, by reason of | or as if now is, for reason of its sc 
the Canadian Government having called for a large amount | same time press forward to the ex! 
of power now being utilized in the United States. of our country. 
Let us more closely examine these orders for 50,000,000 We are advised our coal supply will be ex is 
pounds of artificial graphite. They are for a material that | century, Certainly a goodly time but st not ¢ . 
did not exist 16 years ago. The coming into being of this mate- | Measure the life of nations. There is nothing visionary 
rial has permitted the creation of vast enterprises previously | ful about this early exhaustion of our coal supp i \ 
impossible. For instance, as an example, we will take the man- | told of immense coal fields in Alaska, but one can t r 
i ufucture of caustic, bleach, and chlorine, all important to our |} imagine the factories of New York, Pennsylvat Ohio 
i present-day life. Competent authorities have stated that their | fact any of the States being supplied from these « S 
| efficient manufacture would not be possible did the artificial frozen north. Let me impress upon you the fact 1 ce 
graphite not exist. The existence of the Niagara-made graphite | is not a long period. Three generations will m 
has been of incalculable value in hastening the liberation of | An instance in my own family will well illustrate 1 \) 


products essential to our welfare and growth. Washington to one of my grandfathers to dine | 
Alongside of and coincident with the growth of these do- | grandfather at that time being a member of the Penns 
mestie values is the fact that no less than 29 per cent of Legislature, and this was more than a century ago. ©) 


the United States from the necessity of buying forcign-made | the treasures of the family is an invitatio 


| 

this year’s business of the Acheson Graphite Co. is export trade. | grandchildren may witness the practical exhaustion « 
Further, these orders from abroad would have been vastly | if no steps are taken to conserve if. 
greater had it been possible to fill orders that could be had I have here a few statistics coming from the United S 
for the mere asking, and this is happening at the very time Geological Survey: The production of anthracite co: 1 
Norway, with her great water powers, is becoming restless | WaS 91,524,927 metrie tons. Compare these figures 
and shows signs of wishing to enter the world’s market with production in 1820, which I find was no more than 865 tons, 
an artificial graphite. | this was two years after the birth of my fathe [lore 

Is it not worth while caring for this export trade? We are | figures on the production of bituminous coal in the Unit 
at this moment witnessing a great movement of the American | States: In 1895 it amounted to 124,627,000 metric to a RL 


manufacturing world toward the creation of a vast export | it had increased to 191,256,000 tons and in 1b 
trade. The Government is taking a friendly interest in this | to the great figure of 478,523,000 metric to You 
movement. Are these Niagara Falls interests too small to be | it difficult to see the exhaustion of the coul dey 

taken into account? | hence. 

You are perhaps thinking and may say I am an interested 
party and am only hoping to advance my own interests, but it 
is possible you may not think so badly of me when I tell you the 
Acheson Graphite Co. has not advanced its selling price one 
cent since this onrush of orders. No advantage has been taken 
of the present great demand for its products. 

My purpose in giving you statistics regarding these enter- | these far-away people will be very, very mu 
prises is not with the hope of your rendering me assistance to | YOU and all of us, of this prese: eneration, ‘J 
advance my own interests, except as they may be advanced with | Unless we have already done so, they will fine 
others. I am presenting them to illustrate what may be done | Ue necessity of diverting the wat from 
with Niagara Falls power in furthering the interests of our | PUPBOSEeS; hence they will have neith 


Perhaps you are not interested in the welfare 
who will live a century hence, but I assure yo 
people find that a great natural inexhiaus » yes 
power, as is the Falls of Niagara, has been presery 
on account of its scenic beauty, while at 11 
country has been denuded of its coal supply to pro 

Trill 


country at large. Many of the products produced in this city | Used, nor scenic beauty, which we are trying to 
are absolutely essential to the successful operation of industries | _, 1 Closing, gentlemen, permit me to leave wit! 
in cities and towns far removed from Niagara Falls. tion, “ What is the true, the 1 


You may say this is all very good, but why not manufacture | resources? Is it not the full and « 
these materials somewhere else and preserve the Falls? This | #®ustible for the preservation o 
brings us to the very heart of this whole matter. Previous | 
spenkers have already answered this question better than I am ; ad , 
aniseed to do. The subject is, meaneear. very much greater than The Real Reason for the Opposition to the Child-Labor Bill 
the simple matter of supplying more power and greater facilities 
to the factories of Niagara Falls. It is nation wide in im- 
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portance. You, as a committee of the National Congress, have | EXTENSION OF REMARK 
a duty to perform and a great responsibility rests upon you. 

While you are with us, you will not fail to be impressed with T | 1. J 
the fact that this is a novel industrial community. Niagara H 0 N : | » A A ( » | me i di 
Falls is no longer the pleasure resort of former years. ‘The O! EW YOR! 


scenic beauty of the Falls is still with us, but the true value of 
the Falls and this community, in so far as the country at large 
is concerned, consists in the vast quantities of manufactured 
products distributed throughout the world from our local fac- 
tories, many of which were only made possible of commercial 
production by the generation of electricity through the diversion 
of water from the Niagara, and in the invisible, vibrating cur- 
rent of power sent out on radiating threads of copper to cities, 
towns, and villages within a radius of 100 and more miles 
Many of the factories located here on account of the power 
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being cheaper. They have grown to large magnitude, and it is | State before the enactment of { 
not an easy matter to move them to other localities. ment of conditions 
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statutes the same manufacturers have successfully conducted 
their business and grown prosperous. 

There is, however, another reason for the opposition to this 
measure. We find it in the hearings given before the Committee 
on Labor when witnesses were being heard both in favor and in 
opposition to this bill. 7 

One of the gentlemen who testified in opposition to the bill 

as Mr. David Clark, of Charlotte, N. C., editor of the Southern 

xtile Bulletin. At page 4 of the hearings he testified as fol- 


Mr. CLhark. My position is that I am in close touch with the textile 
ustry of the South, and have been for 16 years—S years a cotton 

nufacturer and 8 years the editor of two publications, and for the 
5 years editor of the present publication, which I own. 


At page 5 he stated that there were 8,450 children under 16 
ears employed in the mills of South Carolina, or one-sixth of the 
(al number of employees. 

At page 20 we find the following testimony: 


Mr. CLarK. When these people come from the mountains they do not 
l in education. That is the reason we do not have compulsory 
ication in North Carolina, because the isolated mountain districts 


would go Republican if we forced compulsory education on them. 

At page 23 we have the following astonishing testimony : 

Mr. Nouan. You state that the question of compulsory education in 
North Carolina is a political question? 

Mr. CLark. It is optional; yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. What do yon mean by a political question? 

Mr. CLARK. Well, the State is Democratic—-most of it—and our west- 


ern counties are largely isolated communities. Those people are on 
the balance of power, and if we put on a State-wide system of com- 
pulsory education it would swing the balance the other way, because 
people of the isolated rural sections do not want compulsory cducation. 


Mr. Notan. Do you not think you are giving a mighty let of con- 
sideration to the minority down there? 7 

Mr. CLarKk. If it will make them the majority; yes, sir. They have 
been in the majority in our tenth district. We often elect a Republican 
Congressman from there We have one in this Congress. 

Mr. Cooper. You people in North Carolina blame your condition on 
the Republicans? 

Mr. CLark, Oh, no; 
live in the mountains, 

Mr. No.an. They do not want to educate the Democrats, because 
they are afraid that they might vote the Republican ticket if they 
were educated. |[Laughter.] 

“ir. Cuark. They vote the Democratic ticket now. If you force on 
them compulsory education, they might change around and vote the 
other way for spite. 

In other words, we are informed by Mr. Clark that if a child- 
labor law is enacted the children of North Carolina will have 
forced upon them compulsory school education, and, in return, 
they might learn sufficient to vote the Republican ticket. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this country are constantly learning 
why illiteracy continues in some parts of our Republic, and par- 
ticularly so in those States where laws for the protection of 
children from labor in mills are unknown. Now, for the first 
time they learn that the enactment of this child-labor bill means 
the saving of thousands of children from ignorance and illiteracy, 
opening the doors of the schoolhouse to them, and giving them 
in oppertunity te learn te think for themselves ; and, so thinking, 
eventually casting their votes at majority for the Republican 
Party, that freed the slaves and now is determined to free the 
country from child labor and give the child an opportunity to 
fit himself, mentally, morally, and physically, to preperly assume 
his duties of citizenship, determined to do his duty to his country 
at all times. I have voted for this bill, and every American 
citizen who believes in equal opportunity for all men and has a 
spark of love for America’s growing children will take real 
pride in seeing it become a law. 


they blame it on a certain class of people who 





The Rural-Credit Law and Suggestions as to How Farmers 
May Secure Loans. 
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HON. PATRICK D. NORTON, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Ix rue House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1916. 


The House had under consideration the bill (8S. 2986) to previde 
capital for agricultural development, to create standard forms of in- 
vestment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon 
farm loans, to furnish a market for United States bonds, to create 
Government depositaries and financial agents for the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is to be congratulated on the results that have been 
reached in framing this legislation. The members of the com- 
mittee have done much hard and trying work and have, as I 
know, employed a great part of their time for many months in 
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the consideration and the preparation of chis bill. I believe 
that every member of the committee has labored most earnestly 
and honestly in endeavoring to present to the country legisla- 
tion on this most important subject, that in its operation will 
be of lasting assistance and encouragement to the great azri- 
cultural interests of the Nation. While as it is well known to 
the Members of the House that the bill does not conform to my 
own idea of the best system of rural-credit legisiation that 
might be adopted for this country, still, believing as I do that 
this bill, when enacted into law will give to the country a rural- 
credit system that will be of far-reaching benefit to the im- 
provement of agricultural and rural-life conditions in the 
Nation, I feel free to vote for the report of the conference com- 
mittee on the bill as I voted for the bill when it passed the 
House. 

The farmers of this Nation in the past have not had equal 
advantages with the commercial interests of the country in se 
curing credits to carry on their business. While farm realty 
is among the best and safest security on earth, heretofore our 
laws and our systems of finance have neither been adapted t 
conditions under which our farmers labor nor to the period of 
time when they are best able to meet their loan or credit obli- 
gations. 

The system proposed by this bill aims to standardize and 
safeguard the issuance of farm-loan bonds so that they will be 
attractive te investors at low rates of interest and so that their 
sale will supply ample funds for extending long-time land- 
mortgage loans to farmers at reasonable interest rates, the 
principal and interest of these loans being made payable on the 
amortization plan. It is most gratifying to me to know that 
this legislation is now safely on its road to final passage and 
that it will within a shert time be written upon our statute 
books. 

In my judgment this is epoch-making legislation and will 
mark a great progress both in farm development and in the 
ownership of farm homes in this Nation. While I expect much 
good to come from this legislation, I have no extravagant en- 
pectations of the results to follow from it. Closely acquainted 
as I have been since my childhood days with farm life and 
farm conditions, I realized that interest rates, however low they 
may be, will never be a substitute for thrift and industry on 
the farm. The careless, indifferent, lazy, or spendthrift farmer 
will not and can not be expected to make a success of his occu- 
pation if credit were afforded him at practically no interes! 
charge at all. This system, however, will, I am confident, help 
and aid the thrifty and industrious farmer and make it more 
easy for him to previde a comfortable home and a comfortable 
living for himself and his family and a competence for his old 
age. 
It will help and enable the thrifty and industrious young man 
who has accumulated savings of a few hundred dollars to pur- 
chase a tract of farm land on which he can make a comfortable 
and happy permanent home for himself and those dear to him 
and pay in full for his farm home out of the profits of the live 
stock, grain, fruits, or other products produced upon it. 

I feel what I hope is a pardenable pride in the activity I have 
taken during this and the Sixty-third Congress in advocating the 
early enactment of a helpful and beneficial Federal rural-credit 
system for the Nation. No other legislation that has been be- 
fore this Congress in a half century has been so much needed 
or promises greater possibilities to aid in the development of 
the greatest of all industries of this country than does legisla- 
tion for a sound and workable Federal system of rural credit. 
So that a concise and clear understanding of the bill may be 
had, I desire to briefly call attention to its salient provisions. 

On the whole, the bill provides for an organization somewhat 
similar to that of the Federal Reserve Banking System, but 
modified te meet the needs of the particular character of credit 
required by the agricultural interests of the country. 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT, 


The law is to be known as the Federal farm-loan act. 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD, 


The administration of the Federal farm-loan act is to be 
under the direction and control of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
This board is to consist of five members. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is to be an ex officio member of the board and its 
chairman. The other four members are to be appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. Noi 
more than two of the four members to be appointed by the 
President may be members of the same political party. Each of 
the appointed members is to receive a salary of $10,000 a year 
and necessary traveling expenses. At the beginning, one of the 
members appointed by the President is to be appointed for two 
years, one for four years, one for six years, and one for eight 
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vears. Thereafter each member of the Farm Loan Board is to 


be appointed for a term of eight years. No member of the 
Farm Loan Bonrd is permitted, during the time he holds office | act 


on the board, to be an officer or director of any other institu- 
tion, association, or partnership in banking or in the business 
of making land-mortgage loans or selling land mortgages, 
FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BANKS, 
The continental United States, exclusive of Alaska, is to be 
divided into 12 districts, each to be Known as a Federal land- 


bank district. The districts are to be apportioned with regard | 


to the farm-loan needs of the country, but no district shall con- 
tain a fractional part of any State. In each district a Federal 


land bank is to be established by the Federal Farm Loan Board. | 


Each Federal farm-land bank is to be temporarily managed by 


a board of five directors appointed by the Federal Farm Loan 


Board. The permanent management of each farm-loan bank is 
to be under the direction of a board consisting of nine directors. 
Six of these shall be known as local directors, and are to be 
chosen by and be representatives of national farm-loan asso- 


ciations. The other three directors are to be known as district | 


directors, and are to be appointed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 
CAPITAL STOCK OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 
Every Federal land bank must have a capital of not less than 
$750,000. The capital stock of each Federal land bank is divided 


into shares of $5 each. These shares may be subscribed for and 


held by any individual, firm, or corporation or by the gov- 
ernment of any State or by the Government of the United 
States. Stock owned by the Government of the United States 


‘in Federal land banks is not to share in or receive any divi- 


dends. All other stock is to share in dividend distributions 
without preference. It becomes the duty of the Farm Loan 
Board, as soon as practicable after the passage of this law, 
to open books of subscription for the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral land bank in each Federal land-bank district. If within 
30 days after opening the stock subscription books any part 
of the minimum capitalization of $750,000 shall remain unsub- 


scribed, it then becomes the duty of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury to subscribe and to pay for the balance thereof for | 


the United States Government. I might say here that it is the 
consensus of opinion of those who have given the most study 
to this bill that practically all, if not all, the original stock sub- 
scription to the Federal farm-land banks will necessarily have 
to be made by the Federal Government. 

RETIREMENT OF ORIGINAL CAPITAL OF FEDERAL FARM-LAND BANKS 

When the subscriptions of capital stock by national farm-loan 
associations shall amount to $750,000 in any Federal farm-lund 
bank the bank shall then apply semiannually 25 per cent of all 
sums thereafter subscribed to capital stock to the payment and 


ail 


retirement of the shares of stock which were issued to represent | 


the subscriptions to the original capital of the bank. Thus when 
all the original capital stock is paid for and retired, the.ther 
“apital stock ef the bank would all be owned by farmer 
borrowers. 


GOTERNMENT DEPOSITARIES 


The Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks, when 


designated for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, | 


shall be depositaries of public money, except receipts for cus- 
toms, and they may also be employed as financial agents for 


the Government and must perform all such reasonable duties | 


as depositaries of public funds and financial agents of the Goy- 


ernment as may be required of them. No Government funds | 


deposited, however, are to be invested in mortgage loans or 
farm-loan bonds. 
NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


Any 10 or more persons who are the owners, or who are | 


about to become the owners, of farm land qualified as security 


\ 


for a mortgage loan under this act, may subscribe to articles | 


of incorporation and organize a national farm-loan association 
and secure 2a charter for the same from the Federal Farm Lown 


Board. In making application for a charter, the subscribers or 
organizers of the national farm-loan association must make 


application to secure for themselves from the farm-land bunk of 


their district farm loans in the aggregate amount of not less | 


than $20,000, no loan to be for less than $100 and none for 
more than $10,000. The charter granted each national farm- 
loan association designates the territory in which the associa- 
tion may operate and make loans. Every national farm-loan 
association must elect a board of directors of not less than five 
members, each of whom shall, during the term of his office, be 
a bona fide resident of the territory within which the associa- 
tion may be authorized to do business. The board of directors 
shall then choose a secretary-treasurer, who shall receive such 


i 
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i oni ite 5 per cent of the amount of the loan 
cal of the Federal land bank, and he will receive a 
land bank for the amount of 


JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 


Corporations, to be known as joint-stock land banks, may be 
formed by any number of persons, not less than 10, for the pur- 
rrying on the business of lending on farm-mortgage 

ecurity and issuing farm-loan bonds. The joint-stock land 


nose of 


hanks are private profit-sharing institutions and are distinct 
and parate from the system of Federal farm-land banks. A 


t-stock land bank must have a capital stock of not less than 
250,000. These banks are to be under Federal supervision. 
Hach bank is authorized to issue farm-loan bonds in an amount 
t to exceed fifteen times its capital and surplus. A joint- 
tock land bank shall in no case charge a rate of interest on 
‘arm loans exceeding by more than 1 per cent the rate of inter- 
est on the last series of farm-loan bonds issued by the bank. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION, 


kivery Federal land bank and every national farm-loan asso- 
ciation, including the capital and surplus and the income de- 
d therefrom, is exempt from Federal, State, municipal, and 
taxation, except taxes on real estate held, purchased, or 
1 by the bank or association in the course of carrying on its 
ular business. First mortgages executed to the Federal 
and banks or to joint-stock land banks and all farm-loan bonds 
issued under provisions of this bill are held to be instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, and they and the income 
derived from them are exempt from Federal, State, municipal, 
id local taxation. The exemption as provided in this bill of 
mortgages and farm-loan bonds from taxation is a most im- 
portant feature of the bill. This exemption from taxation will 
erently add to the popularity of these securities among in- 
vestors and result in the sale of the bonds at a considerably 
lower rate of interest than they would otherwise sell for if they 
ere subject to taxation 


local 


HOW A BORROWER SECURES A LOAN. 


\ borrower can only secure a loan through being a member 
of a national farm-loan association, if one is organized in the 
community in which he resides. If there is no such organiza- 

1 in his community within one year after the passage of this 
hill he may then be able to secure a loan through some agent 
in the district designated by the Federal Farm Loan Board to 
negotiate loans for the Federal land bank of his district. 

The farmer desiring to make a loan makes application for the 
loan to the secretary-treasurer of the national farm-loan asso- 
ciation in his community. In this application the borrower 
ngrees to take 5 per cent of the amount of the loan in stock in 
the Federal land bank of the district. His application for a 
loan gives a full description of the premises to be mortgaged 
and recites the purpose for which the lean is to be made. The 
supplication when received by the secretary-treasurer of the 
national farm-loan association is referred to the loan committee 
of the association. The land on which security is to be given 
is examined and appraised by the loan committee, and if the 
application is found to be satisfactory the loan is approved by 
the board of directors of the national farm-loan association 
and the applicant then becomes a member of the national farm- 
loan association and secures his loan from the Federal land 
bank of the district. For illustration: If a man having a tract 
of land worth $1,600, with improvements upon it of the value 
of $1,000, desired to make the maximum loan allowed to be 
made on such property under the terms of this bill, he would 
first make application to the secretary-treasurer of the local 
national farm-loan association. If his application is found sat- 
isfactory by the examining committee of the national farm-loan 
association, and is approved, he would be entitled to a loan 
of 50 per cent of the value of the real property, or 50 per cent 
of $1,600, which would be $800, and he would be entitled to a 
loan of 20 per cent of the value of the improvements on the 
land, which in this ease would be 20 per cent of $1,000, making 
$200. He would thus be entitled to make a maximum loan upon 
his property of $1,000. After his loan application has been 
approved he would execute a mortgage for $1,000 to the Federal 
farm-land bank of the district. He would then receive as pro- 
ceeds of this mortgage from the national farm-loan associa- 
tion $1,000 less the cost of appraising the land, the recording 
fees, the cost of abstract of title, and 5 per cent of the amount 
of the loan, which would be applied for the purchase of stock 
in the farm-land bank. This stock in the Federal land bank, 
suneunting in this ease to $50, would be held by the national 
farm-loan association as part security for the payment of the 
loan, but the borrower would be entitled to all dividends and 
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profits on the stock. The result of the application for a loan 
of this kind would be approximately as follows: 
Security offered by borrower : 


I a $1, GOO 
Pern I i 1, 000 


Total value of borrower’s land and improvements—-----_ 2, 600 


2stimated cost to borrower: 
Subscription to stock in land bank 


is iaiiaislieiienii Rielle dedi eacinaiidiualsic side dete te 50 

Cost of abstract of title (estimated)_......__.___-__ 6 
Cost of examining abstract (estimated)_.......____._.____ 3 
Cost of appraisement (estimated)_____________ 10 
Cost of recording mortgage (estimated)---...._..-_-_____ 3 
Tete! cost te DAETOUGEeccncmeccnnnemn eeninidadinceinea et 72 
Total lean borrower can obtain....._.......................- 4 1, 000 
EO Cae IR I sa sinister cri accion elitists 928 


If, as it is fair to do, his stock in the farm-land bank is 
considered as an investment, it is seen that the borrower ob- 
tains a loan of $950 at an approximate cost of $22 

REPAYMENT OF THE LOAN. 

Having given a brief analysis of the manner -in which the 
borrower makes the loan, the next important step is the repay- 
ment of the loan. The borrower, at the time he makes his sp- 
plication, determines according to his circumstances the period 
of time for which the loan is to run. As before stated, this 
period can extend for not less than five nor more than 40 yeurs. 
The repayment must be made upon the amortization plan. The 
rate of interest will be the same whether the borrower chooses 
a long or a short period of repayment, but the annual install- 
ments will vary. A larger annual installment will of course be 
required to repay the loan in 20 years than that required to 
repay the loan, say, in 40 years. 

If the loan of a thousand dollars that I have just taken for 
an illustration is to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. and 
the borrower desires to have the loan run for a period of 20 
vears, he will then be required te pay an annual installment 
of $80.24. The following table shows the manner in which an 
annual installment of $80.24 made on a loan of $1,000 at 5 per 
eent interest will mature t the loan in 20 years 


Amount- 


Total Interest 
Annual periods. annual | at 5 per | mb oe of pri , = 
payment.| cent. i pa ins itt 
paid 


| 
$80.24 | $50.00] $30. i $960. 76 





80, 24 48. 48 31. 75 938. 00 
80. 24 46.90 33. 34 901. 67 
80. 34 45. 23 35. O1 SHo. 6 
80. 24 43. 48 36. 76 $32. 99 
80. 24 41.64 38.59 794, 31 
SO. 24 39. 71 40. 52 703. 79 
80. 24 37. 68 2. 55 711.2 
80. 24 35. 56 44.68 666.5 
80. 24 33. 32 46.91 619. 64 
80. 24 30. 98 49. 26 570. 39 
80. 24 28. 51 51.72 518. 47 
80. 24 25. 93 54.3 464. 36 
80. 24 23. 21 57. 02 407. 45 
80. 24 20. 36 59. 87 347. 60 
80. 24 17. 37 62. 87 2M. 46 
80. 24 14. 23 66.91 218. 59 
80. 24 10. 93 69. 31 149. 28 
80. 24 7. 46 72. 78 76. 50 
80. 24 3. 82 | 2 
' 1,604. 89 | 604.89 | 1,009.99 


An annut 1a! inst ‘iment of $60 a year would mature a loan of 
$1,000, bearing 5 per eent interest, in a little over 36 verrs. as is 
shown by the table following. 











j |} Paro ed 
Annual | Interest | install- -s “4 

Annual periods | install- | at 5 per [ment paid) 2! 
| ment. | cent. | on prin- reer 
i i cipal re 

} | 
ail ippattsinpicinital cain cel ane - 
260.00} $50.00; $10.00} $990.00 
60. 00 49. 50 10. 50 979. 
60. 00 48. 97 11.03 968. 47 
60. 00 48. 42 11, 58 956. 89 
60. 00 47.34 12. 16 944. 74 
60. 00 47. 24 12. 76 931.97 
. 60. 00 46, 60 13. 40 918. 57 
8. 60. 00 45.93 14. 07 904. 38 
D cvtestccdavs cbidvnscesesoseseseedecss a 60. 00 45. 22 14,78 889. 72 
Wh.cs cde dvkn sedbeittapinnoodabssuecvqtbedl 60. 00 44.49 15. 58 874. 23 
Binihs eaitnedoddigns ctenes kaqucinmbeniied+ pena 60.00 43.71 16, 29 857.92 
_ pbk tee 60. 00 42.90 17. 10 $40. 32 
13 60. 00 42. 04 17. 96 822. 84 
B.. 60. 00 41,14 18, 86 804. 00 
15 60. 00 40, 20 19. 80 734. 2 
16... 60. 00 39. 21 20. 79 763. 41 
Bee cc ccc curertcusevednousewewesescersscsus 60. 00 38.17 21. 83 741.58 
Tn codgedsegccckebecesebecssscegseuteseeus 60. 00 | 37.08 22, 92 718. 64 
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Interest | install- 
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Annual 
install- 
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y 
| 
L 





\ i > per 
ment cent a 
u 

. . - * .  apetntneennnnd cad $60. 00 $3 $694. 59 
Oe Ce ee Liat eo cmeckeSenaas 60. 00 689. 32 
PD ERE CS RAEN SG NOL SCRE RE | 60. 00 | 642. 79 
PG et gered es ieee ee see 60. 00 | 614. 93 
ee ee ee en er ci caneel 60. 00 | 585. 68 
ee he errs oe oe tt 60. 00 554. 96 
ee eee a a aaesis 60. 00 | 522. 71 
(pa phat ee taro ena IE 60. 00 | 488. 94 
a... et ts eee hhenekinsetenns 60. 00 453. 28 
eS 60. 00 | 415.94 
ne ic cihnwent 60. 00 376. 74 
OR ee es nea cna cuenaies { 60.00 335. 58 
‘ 60. 00 992. 36 
) 60.00 | 246. 98 

60.00 | 7. 199. 33 

60. 00 | 50. 03 149. 30 

60. 00 52. 54 96. 76 

60. 00 | 55. 16 41, 60 








The annual installment necessary to mature in 10, 20, 30, 40, 
er any other period of years, any loan bearing a given rate of 
interest can easily be calculated. 
the payment of a loan under the amortization plan will do 
away with the great burden of expenses and commissions now 
connected with the renewal of farm-land loans made for short 
periods, as for three or five years. 

The amortization plan provided for in this act will relieve 
the borrower of the old fear and worry of foreclosure for the 
nonpayment of the entire principal at the end of the loan period 
and will afford him an easy method for the payment of his 
loan, which the ordinary profits of his farm will enable him 
to do. 





On Taxing Copper Smelting and Refining Industries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 
Ix toe Hovsr or RepresENTATIVES. 
Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to extend 
remarks upon the revenue bill, I herewith insert in the Recorp 
various protests against the tax on copper smelting and refining 
and answers thereto. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Jul 
Hon. J, Mays, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Please use every effort to defeat proposal in revenue bill reported 
by House Ways and Means Committee to impose tax on copper smelting 
and refining. Such tax will revert to producers and consumers and 
affect our entire mining industry. We regard it unjust to single out 
this industry because it happens to be enjoying temporary prosperity. 
Tax burden should be equitabiy distributed. 


SILVER Kine Con. Meo. Co 
Soiton Spiro, President. 


” 


By 


JULY 12, 1916. 
Mr. Soton Spiro, 


President Silver King Consolidated Mining Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

My Dear Mr. Spiro: I acknowledge receipt of your telegram pro- 
testing against the tax on copper smelting and refining. I received a 
number of protests from constituents against this feature of the 
revenue bill and have taken occasion to discuss the question with the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee and with others interested 
in the copper industry. 

Congressman HayYpEN, of Arizona, introduced an amendment striking 
out that provision in the bill entirely. His amendment was defeated 
in the House when in Committee of the Whole, being opposed by both 
Republicans and Democrats from noncopper-producing States. The 
argument was made in opposition to his amendment by eastern Mem- 
bers that the income tax was largely paid by the great eastern cities, 
and that the West and South paid an unreasonably small propor- 
tion of the taxes necessary to provide the desired military and naval 

reparedness. They argued, therefore, that copper-producing States, 
eing most benefited by war prices, should bear their proper share of 
the burden, and the amendment offered by the Congressman was 
therefore voted down. The subject may come before the House again, 
however, upon the question of adopting the conference report ; 


and if 
#0, the request you make will receive due consideration. 
With kind regards, I remain, 
Very truly, yours, Jas. H. Mays. 
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Hon. J. H. Mays 
ise of Rep it VW 

We note that Way 1 Means ¢ : 
proposed ll to tax f 8 
We, representing tl } 
passage of such a Dil if 

¥V is n 1, it will se: 

t I in fl W St ( 
Mi r ( ts 
the re I 
UTAan ¢ ' ( 
A. B. A 
A. G. M 
Messrs. APPERS« and M 
Utah Chapter A 

GENTLEMEN: Une i 1 x 
upon copper smelting and 1 nir I took th 4 
and Means Committee t d them | n 
securing the vast amount of revenue required 1e J 
Establishments, and they had s¢ ted the PI I 3 
as being more properly subject to taxation 1a 
the theory that they had enjoyed excess profit ing 
and it was more on the theory of an ex I 
singled out this industry. 

Congressman HAYDE Ar l ti 
to amend the bill by striking out that feature ¢ I 
was defeated by the votes of Republicans and 1 
producing States, the eastern Me 
tax generally was largely paid by the | 
should bear its share of the burden 

Wishing your congress contin I 

Yours, truly, 
{ 
L, A t ‘ 
JAMES H. Mays, 
House of Representati , Washington, D. C. 

The Senate amendment to Post Office bill eliminating spa ba f 
pay, providing for annual weighing of mails and reference to i 
state commerce are very vital matters to all small western i 
and they will receive justice if the amendment becomes law W l 
consider it a great favor if you can conscientiously giv iis ai i- 
ment your hearty ipport. 

BINGHAM & Gar » | ‘ 
Jon M. H } 
J 12. 191 
Mr. JOHN M. HAYEs, 
Secretary Bingham € Garficid 
t Tt 

Dear Mr. Hayes: Your telegram has | 
and the advice you give will receive the | i 
you refer is before the House. 

With kind regards, I rem 

Very truly, yours, { 
4 LA ( ao 4 ‘ 
Hion. J. H. Mays, 
Vashington, D. ¢ 

We trust that you are doing everything | ble to d pr! I 
tax on copper smelting and retinil } ve House bi 
Ways and Means Committee. The pper b ness is 1 i 
trv and certainly should n be t I 
porarily prosperous, 

I ‘ «} 
Mr. R. C. GEMMELI 
Salt Lake Cit / 

Dear Mr. GEMMELL: Before receiving yo egram 
others of the same tenor had come to the office, and I 
the question of the proposed tax on copper ing ar 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 1d with M 
the copper-producing States. 

It seemed to be the general opinion that an emergency ted 
it was necessary in order to carry out the military | 
gram demanded by the Congress that large additional rever 
lected. It was the desire of the Ways and Means ¢ f 
pressed to me that the revenues be collected from those at 
pay and from those most benefited by the state of war w 
erally prevails. It was argued that this tax was 1! ‘ I ’ 
of an excess-profit tax than anything else, that the price of I r had 
been increased very largely because of the war in I] 
very large per cent of the same was going into tl 
munitions. 

Congressman HAYDEN, Ar 1, offered an ame 
striking out this provision in ths | rhis w defea 
by Democrats and Republicans from noncopper-produci 
eastern Members representing that as the ir x law g 
much more burdensome to the East than to tl! | 
couptry, the West should not obje paying $ proj 
wealth should be taxed wherever it is found nd t 
pay without hardship should be reached 

Thanking you for the information i 1 in 
remain, 

Very truly, yours 
| 
( 
Hon. J. H. Mays 
United States Re esentati ia! ny ¢ 

Commercial Club unites in vigor | yy 
tion taxing copper smelting and 
Means Committee in 1 nu l ( 

















ngle t pe ndustry and only affects copper-produ g States 
t ( ing coppe business as war Industry Lusi- 
it you render protest behalf of Utah. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Ir. CC. RicuMonp, President 
JULy 12, 1916 
M I Ric MOND, 
i d t Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
My Dear M RictMonD: Upon receipt of your telegram protesting 
n Oo} d legislation taxing copper smelting and refining I took 
matter up with the Ways and Means Committee and with other 
fembe of Cong : especially interested in the copper industry. The 
Wa und Means Committee have labored under some difficulty in 
ecuring revenue to meet the extraordinary expenses required by_ the 
Milit and Naval Establishments. This money had to come from 
omewhere, and upon the theory that those who have been benefited 
inost by war prices should bear a proper share of the burden and 
taxation copper has been given especial attention. They argued that 
partially due ta the war copper has more than doubled in price, the 
neome of the copper producers has been greatly increased, and that 
hey are better able therefore to pay taxes than others less favored. 
Congressman JLAYDEN, ot Arizona, introduced an amendment strik- 
ing out entirely this feature of the revenue bill. It was defeated in 
the House by the votes both of Republicans and Democrats who come 
from noncopper-producing States, the eastern Members arguing that 
the income tax was largely paid by citizens of the Eastern States, 


that the West should bear its part of the burden which the prepared- 


ness program imposes upon the country 
With kind regards, I remain, 
Very iruly, yours Jas. Hi. Mays. 
Democratic CoUuNTY COMMITTEE, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July I, 1916. 
llon. James Il. Mays, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. Mays: Recently Mr. Jackling telegraphed to Mr. Hayes 
that there was likelihood that Congress would put a revenue tax on 
opper, and for Mr. Hayes to have the Commercial Club, the manu- 
facturers’ association, and other civic bodies telegraph their Repre- 
cntatives in Congress urging them to prevent, if possible, this tax. 


fhe board of governors of the Commercial Club promptly sent the tele- 
yram, as they do absolutely what the “ interests want here in Utah. 
The Rotary Club did the same thing, as they, too, for the most part, 
are representatives of “ big business.” Mr. Hayes spoke to Presi- 
dent George S. McAllister, of the manfacturers’ association, and says 
that Mr. MeAllister promised to send a telegram for the manufactur- 
ers’ association. In the meantime he was called away and the secre- 
iarv of the association ealled the board of directors, of which I am a 
member and vice president, together, and put the proposition up to 
them fhe board refused to send such a telegram, believing that to 

iminate the tax on copper would be simply transferring the burden 
to someone else who could not afford to pay it, perhaps, as well as 
the copper industry When the secretary reported the action of the 
board of directors to Mr. Llayes he was very indignant. He threat- 
ened that unless the secretary send the telegram immediately that he 
himself would send one and sign the manufacturers’ association’s name 
10 it. The idea that anybody in Utah should not do just exactly what 


the Utah Copper wanted them to was, of.course, preposterous. 


I am writing this to learn, if i can, whether or not Mr. Hayes did 
arry out his threat and sent the telegram over the signature of the 
manufacturers’ association, If he did, I believe I can use the informa- 


tion to good advantage 
Yours, very truly, 
BAYARD W. MENDENHALL, Chairman, 
JULY 24, 1916. 
Mr. Bayarp W. MENDENHALL, 
Chairman Democratic County Committee, ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Drarn Mr. MENDENHALL: The House adjourned over three days wait- 
ing for the Senate to catch up with the work, and during this time I 
went away from town Upon my return I find your favors of the 17th 
imd 19th instant 

With referer to 
vation by the coppel 


the brought to bear upon the Utah dele- 
interests, would say that I have had many tele- 
vratws on the subject. The Commercial Club of Utab, the Utah Chapter 
American Mining Congress, the Bingham & Garfield Railway Co. by 
Join M. Heyes, secretary, R. C. Gemmell, the Silver King Consolidated 
Mining Co., and other individuals wired me instructions to oppose 


ce pressure 





vigorously the proposed tax. I do not see any from the Manufacturers’ 
Association here. Notwithstanding these many requests, I could not 
see Iny way clear to offer any protest against the tax. Many of these 


same people and others have wired me, urging me to support larger 
appropriations toward the upbuilding of the Naval and Military Estab- 
lishments. I have also been importuned to work unceasingly for the 
removal of the obnoxious stamp tax. We are appropriating some six 


hundred millions this year toward preparedness. Altogether, there 
mu be raised a total of over $1,500,000,000, and it is my belief that 
this vast sum should be secured from those most able to bear the bur- 
dens of taxation. As you say, if we remove the tax from copper smelt- 


ing and ret 
to 


on 


ning, it will be necessary to impose the burden upon those 
bear the same. We might extend the stamp-tax law and 
bank checks, gasoline, ete. I believe, however, that such 
be more burdensome, more obnoxious to business and would 
revenue at a much greater hardship. 


abl 
put a tax 
tax would 


vield 


Css 


I see the Herald Republican and the Deseret Evening News have both 
denounced the tax upon copper smelting and refining. I believe that 
the terms of the bill have not been thoroughly understood by the 
Deseret Evening News. Of course, the Herald Republican would de- 
nounce any Democratic or Progressive measure. 


For your 
llouse 
“00 to L1l 


j«r cent 


Tacture 


information I am sending you a copy of the bill—as it passed 
the 
invlusive. In this you will observe that a net 
upen the amount invested in the United Staies in 
must be realized before any tax is proposed. 

These great copper Industries have been exceedingly fortunate during 
this erisis in the affairs of the world, and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee were inclined to impose this tax more in the way of an excess- 
profit tax, feeling that those enterprises that have profited so greatly by 


profit of 10 
such manu- 


the state of war should help to bear the burdens of preparing our 
country against the disasters that might follow a war waged upon us, 





under separate cover, and will call your attention to sections | 
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This tax, of course, will be temporary, remaining in force during the 


continuance of the war in Europe, when so much of the copper produced 
is going into the manufacture of minitions. VPersonally, I would see 


no objection to placing a tax also on zinc, lead, steel, antimony, and 
other materials used in the manufacture of munitions. The committee 
constructing this bill, however. considered that the copper industry had 
been especially favored and was enjoying profits far beyond other metals 
and should therefore receive special attention. 

It occurred to me that it was in bad taste for the Salt Lake Com- 
mercial Club, after urging larger appropriations for Fort Dongias, for 
military training camps, for militia aero squadrons, as well as for vast 
general expenditures for the Army and the Navy, to offer vigorous pro- 
tests against a measure seeking to raise the revenue required from the 
sources best able to pay. 

The Du Pont Powder Co. is making protests agatnst the tax on muni- 
tions. Also the Steel Trust. The citizens of the Fast generally are 
erying that an injustice has been done them by the imposition of the 
income tax. They would all prefer to place the burdens upon the backs 
of the working people, as has been the habit of the Republican Party in 
the past. Even their highest tariff laws would produce less than 25 
per cent of the vast sums required by this year’s program. 

My first work here was to assist In every way possible in creating a 
sentiment against the stamp tax. Worked with Members, made a little 
speech, wrote to the chairman of the committee, and so forth, on the 
subject. 1 then advocated an income tax instead, and could nof, there- 
fore, in good faith, protest when the wealth of my State is asked to 
bear its proper portion of the burden. 

We have asked that good roads be provided for our State. More than 
$1,000,000 for the next five years is available. We have asked that 
good roads be constructed through the forest reserves, and a million 
a year for 10 years has been provided. We have asked for $250,000 to 
destroy predatory animals in and about the forest reserves of the West, 
and that request was granted. At the solicitation of many of these 
people now protesting we asked for $2,000,000 for military training 
camps, and that figure is carried in the military bill. We asked and 
voted for a rural credits law in the interests of our farmers whose 
welfare had been too long ignored, and an oppropriation of $9,000,000 
to inaugurate that system has been made. We voted for the work 
men’s compensation measure requiring an appropriation of funds from 
the National Treasury. We voted for a national park service appro- 
priation. We voted an increase in the pensions received by the old 
soldiers, and for a provision granting the long deferred recognition of 
the rights of the Utah veterans of the Black Hawk Indian wars. ‘These 
and many other measures enacted by this Congress extend peculiar 
and signal benefits to Utah. They all require sums, vast in the aggre- 
gate, of the National Governnent. The Treasury is not self-supplying 
as some would wish, but must be replenished by taxation. Personally, 
I have a few copper shares and may be privileged to pay a small 
share of the taxes required by that provision of the bill. If the prop- 
erties will first pay a net interest of 10 per cent upon the investment 


I shall cheerfully contribute in order that our country might be de 
fended and improved. 
With kind regards and best wishes for your success, I remain 
Yours, truly, 
JAMES H. Mays. 
Pr. S.—We will send under separate cover the documents requested 


in yours of the 19th. 








Infantile Paralysis in New York City. 


2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GUY T. HELVERING. 


KANSAS, 


TON. 


In true Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecer] authorizing the 
Secretary of Labor to utilize the available hospital facilities at 
the immigration station at Ellis Island, N. Y.. for the purpose 
of caring for and housing all persons afflicted with the dread 
disease commonly known as infantile paralysis, should receive 
the prompt and immediate action of the House. 

We have been reading of the appalling number of victims 
of this dread disease in New York City alone, where it tia: 
reached the form of an epidemic, particularly prevalent amoung 
infants and young children. Mr. Speaker, it is estimated tha 
one child dies of this disense every 50 minutes of the day in 
New York alone, where the situation is more serious to-day 
than in any other city of this country. If we can believe tiie 
figures given in the press the total number of deaths in New 
York up to date are 560, and the number of cases reported 
nearly reach the 3,000 mark, On July 22 there were 40 deat!is 
and 135 new cases reported with this deadly disease. Not onl) 
do we find a prevalence of infantile paralysis in New York City, 
but in numerous States. In my own State we find numerous 
eases, but it has not yet reached the form of an epidemic. 

Mr. Speaker, the dread disease is spreading throughout the 
United States, but the metropolis of our country has reported 
au regular plague, the number of victims being greater than at 
any previous time. Not only is the health department of New 
York City endeavoring to control the spread of infantile pa- 
ralysis, but the police department has been called to assis* in 
quarantining homes that have patients infected with the cis- 
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ens and the United States Public Health Service has bem 
called upon for aid. We also read of stringent ct 
measures taken by the boards of health of other States 
preventing : controlling this disease among its population. 
° . . . . | 
The ravages of this disease have made greater gains in New | 
York City than in any other section of the country, and this | 
city is only asking permission to use some of the vacant publi 
buildings formerly used for the quarantine of immigrants, in 
an endeavor to adequately care and house its many victims 


and also to relieve the congestion in some of the city hospitals. 
Men of the medical profession tell us that sanitation and 
Intion are the two essential means of combating this dread dis 


Iso 


ease, and inasmuch as the Government owns several build 
ings in the vicinity of New York that could be used to great 
advantage in this connection, I believe that we should readily 
and willingly comply with such a request, since it concerns 


human life. 

We have not been indifferent to the protection and welfare of 
our citizens in other respects, but we have an opportunity to- 
day to legislate liberally for the protection and care of millions 


[EK CONGRESSIONAL 


of our little ones, and as representatives of the people we are | 


in duty bound to do our part toward combating a disease that is 
so widespread in its ravages. What could be more appealing to 
our sympathies than the sufferings of little children? 

By the recent appropriations for additional funds for 
Public Health Service we will be able to establish an interstate 
quarantine service and give the Government Public Health 
Service authority to cooperate with the State and 
health boards in the control and prevention of contagious and 
infectious diseases. Protection to the public can be best secured 


lor 
ins 


the | 


municipal | 


through the discovery and isolation of persons already afflicted | 


with the disease and the sanitary control of those who 
associated with the victims. Inasmuch as scientists as yet have 
been unable to discover any safe method of preventive inocula- 
tion and know of no reliable cure, it is absolutely essential that 
the prevention of this disease be accomplished by sanitation. 

The disease, I understand, is by no means a new one, as epi- 
demies have occurred at frequent intervals in the United States 
since 1905. It is not a new infection due to modern methods of 
livin but, having appeared in form of epidemics, it has be- 
gun to attract the attention of the medical world as well as 
the boards of health and the people at large. The fact that this 
disease is strikingly selective in its incidence, being most preva- 
lent among young children, causes men to wonder at its origin 
and its possible cure. . 

Mr. Speaker, since an epidemic of infantile paralysis has 
appeared in such widespread form in the metropolis of the 
United States, a city that is known as the gateway of this coun- 
try, it greatly endangers the health and the lives of citizens 
living in all parts of the Union. We have always promptly re- 
sponded to call for aid in times of great crises, and I am there- 
fore gratified to see the willingness expressed by the Members 
of this body to lend their aid in combating one of the worst 
epidemics that has ever swept over our land. 
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The President’s Policy in the Mexican Matter, 
EXTENSLON OF REMARKS 
oF 
\ NT > mm ' . 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an interview 
given by Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interi: 


the President's policy in the Mexican matter. 
The interview is as follows: 
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[From the New York World, Sunday, July 16, 1916.] 


PRESIDENT’S MEXICAN 
INTERVIEW By SEcr 


THE POLICY—PRESENTED IN AN AUTHORIZE 
ETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRANKLIN K, LANp. 
(By Henry N. Hall.) 


“President Wilson’s Mexican policy is one of the things of 
which, as a member of his administration, I am most proud. 
It shows so well his abounding faith in humanity, his profound 
philosophy of democracy, and his unshakable belief in the ulti- 
mate triumph of liberty, justice, and right. He has never sought 
the easy solution of any of the difficult questions that have arisen 
in the last three years. He has always sought the right solu- 
tion, 
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self, which I believe is still standing, to celebrate 30 years of 
peace in Mexico, and all the nations of the earth sent repre- 

sentatives to its unveiling. Within two years he was an exile | 
because that monument represented order alone and the aspira- | 
tions of only a very small portion of his people. 

The peace that he had maintained was an imposed peace 

not coming from the people themselves. Diaz ruled by fear. 
He had gone into office with promises upon his lips, and I am 


willing to believe that he meant to keep them. 
power he 


_ . : 
SIOW process 


But once in 
was appalled by the span of years necessary for the 
of constructive civilization, and he determined 
that to gain time Mexico was to be saved by two things, force 
and wealth. 

“And while observing to some extent the letter 
constitution he eynically avoided-its spirit. 
property rights before human rights. Although he sought to 
improve, and did improve, Mexico’s material condition it was 
Without even so much as a thought of her moral progress. He 
kept the masses of the people in subjection by keeping them in 
ignorance. When he died 83 per cent of the people could neither 
read nor write, and as far as her political development went 
Mexico was no further forward and no more fitted for self-gov- 
ernment than in 1821, when, having wrested her independence 
from Spain, she was first recognized as a sovereign nation by 
the United States, 

A DESPOT’S RULE 


had a very interesting 
ereat lawyer in Mexico City who was an officeholder in the Diaz 
régime. I asked him the current question: ‘After Diaz, what?’ 
To my surprise the man said: ‘I am a Constitutionalist, Either 
before Diaz dies or immediately upon his death a revolution 
will break out in Mexico having for its purpose three things— 
the restoration of the land to the people, the establishment of 
public schools throughout the country, and a judicial system in 
which the courts will decide according to law and not accord- 
ing to executive desires.’ 

‘The Madero revolution followed exactly on these lines, but 
Madero was a dreamer, an idealist, a man who took his consti- 
tution seriously and who failed for two reasons, or rather be- 
cause of two weaknesses of his own character. He was not strong 
cnough to suppress the rapacious rascals who surrounded him, 
und he was not practical enough to deliver the goods that he 
had promised. Men in Madero’s own government saw in his 
revolution only another opportunity for getting rich quick, and 
they ruined him while he was still dreaming. 

“ Huerta was his commander in chief, a soldier trained by 
Diaz and dominated by Diaz's friends. He, too, believed in sav- 
ing Mexico by force and wealth; he was in complete sympathy 
with the philosophy expressed in the Diaz administration. 
There is no truth in the oft-repeated allegation that all the 
trouble with Mexico would have been avoided if President Wil- 
son had recognized Huerta. I ask anyone who wishes to be 
fair to this administration to look back three years and read 
the newspapers of that day and the debates in Congress in 
which the murder of Madero and Suarez was denounced. 


WHY 


SO, 


of the 
He always placed 


OF MEXICO, 


‘During Diaz’s time I talk with a 


WE SAID “ HUERTA MUST GO.” 


‘Had we recognized Huerta or had we not taken a positive 


stand against him, the criticism this administration has re 
ceived for the policy we have pursued would be as nothing to 
what would now overwhelm us. Who were the American 


statesmen who demanded Huerta’s recognition? What one of 
our leaders of either party set forth the principles upon which 
n better feeling between this country and all of our sister Re- 
publics of the South could be simulated by taking a position 
that was abhorrent to our American conscience? 

“We know what we have suffered in the past three years, 


and it is too easy now to say that all this would have been 
voided if Huerta had been recognized, but the only demand 


a at that time by the more solid of our men of affairs 
were antagonistic to the administration’s policy 
should intervene; that we should bring order 
force. 

‘No one then believed and no one really believes now that 
the recognition of Huerta would have solved the Mexican prob- 
lem. We do know, however, one thing that we were not con- 
scious of then, that Huerta himself had so slight a hold upon 
Mexico that he did not dare to leave the capital and that he 
was to all intents and purposes a prisoner of the reactionaries, 
able only to reach the sea at its nearest point. 

“Although it is self-evident that this country, as the cham- 
pion of constitutional government in America, can never recog- 
nize a military despotism based upon assassination, it is not 
necessary to call Huerta an assassin in order to justify our 
refusal to recognize him. His attempted dictatorship was but 


who 
was that we 
to Mexico by 
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a fietion of government. With the elected President and Vice 
| President murdered and the minister of state, who was their 
lawful successor, cowed into submission, Huerta took the reins 
of power at the best as a temporary stop-gap. 


oo 
aus 


“The revolution ainst Huerta broke out immediately upon 
the news of Madero’s death. The correspondence between 
Huerta and Carranza recently published shows that every prac- 
tical inducement was held out to Carranza to put an end to his 
revolutionary movement. To Carranza’s credit, be it said, he 
refused to come to terms with those who he believed had been 
the cause of the President’s death and who had set to one side 
the laws of his country. 


A NEW WORLD CIVILIZATION, 


“Tt is not to be forgotten that Huerta did not pretend even 
to be a constitutional ruler. He sent word to the United States 
that he had taken the Government of Mexico into his own 
hands and that he was all the law that was to be found in 
Mexico. His statement was so bold that even the Supreme 
Court of Mexico uttered a feeble protest, which was somewhat 
more loudly echoed in the Mexican Senate. 

“In the face of this Huerta asked for recognition from te 
United States, but President Taft felt that he could not con- 
scientiously grant it, and he left the problem to be dealt with 
by his successor, who had already been elected. That was the 
situation when President Wilson took office. Could President 
Wilson have recognized Huerta? Surely there can be but one 
answer to that question—No! 

“To have recognized Huerta would have 
injustice. First, to the people of Mexico, and, secondly, to all 
the people of South and Central America. To give to the com- 
mander in chief of an army recognition as President under 
such circumstances would have been to announce to all am- 
bitious military officers that they had but to ally themselves 
with a successful junta, seize the Government by force, mur- 
der the lawful incumbents, and announce the overthrow of all 
law and a supreme military dictatorship in order to gain the 
recognition of the United States, we being thoroughly aware of 
all that had happened. 

“Americans are justified in the pride that through the op- 
eration of the Monroe doctrine there is gradually growing up in 
the New World a civilization that will make old-time revolu- 
tionary methods impossible, that will carry forward all of the 
21 Republics to the unification of our international interests in 
the true spirit of Pan Americanism. We have so amplified the 
Monroe doctrine that we are virtually the copartners of the 
Republics te the south of us, and to proclaim that the viola- 
tion of their constitutional laws would not in the slightest 
interfere with our recognition of a conspiracy to murder law- 
ful executives and overthrow their established republican 
forms of government would have been rightly considered by the 
American people as the most cowardly and shortsighted policy 
imaginable. Condemnation would have arisen not only from 
the people of the United States but from all the nations of the 
Pan American Union. 


been a twofold 


IIIS FACE SET AGAINST INTERVENTION. 


ot 


“During Huerta’s régime we learned much of the ability 
the Mexican as a casuist. The notes that came from Mexico 
were models of the seventeenth century style of diplomatic state 
paper. President Wilson attempted, it will be remembered, to 
find a basis upon which there could be set up in Mexico a gov- 
ernment that we could recognize. There was nothing peremp- 
tory about our attitude.in the beginning of the diplomatic ex- 
changes. 

“Our whole effort was to the obtaining of a republican form 
of Government in Mexico which would have the people back oi 
it, and guaranties against the establishment o* an absolutism 
on our southern border under which the people of Mexico 
would so chafe that we should have a constant state of revolu- 
tion there. 

“Many of the best Mexicans were in sympathy with the at- 
titude that the United States took toward Huerta. They knew 
that stability of government was not to be hoped for under a 
man cf his temperament and disposition. After it became evi- 
dent, by continued negotiation which ended nowhere, that 
Huerta was standing, so to speak, in the City of Mexico heap- 
ing insolence on the United States, President Wilson gave notice 
that Huerta must go. 

“Then followed the Tampico incident. Our sailors landed 
at Tampico and were arrested, marched through the streets in 
ignominy, and eventually returned to their boat. The admiral 
in charge was so incensed at their treatment that he immedi- 
ately made upon Huerta a demand that a national salute should 
be fired in atonement for the insult to the flag. Again the 
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Mexican Government attempted to continue its policy of diplo » serve mankind.” Our onlv a = : 7 
matic quibb‘ing. Huerta got out on July 16. 1914. 0 

“Meanwhile the revolution had gained such headway in the om Vera Cruz on November 2 vs 
north that it was difficult from day to day to say which force rhree days after Huerta left Mexico \ 
had or occupied the greatest portion of Mexican territory. | taxes on his own authority, and it was 
Huerta was keeping up his resistance because he was being ; ful revolutionists would soon be fighting be en then 
supplied with ammunition from abroad. A ship was reported | Both Carranza and Villa agreed to a conference at Ag 
ready to land at Vera Cruz with a cargo of arms, and as a/ entes, and it was stipulated that no soldiers »b 
warning to Huerta and in proof of the seriousness of our pur- | but Villa turned up with an armed force that terrori 
pose to bring Huerta to a recognition of our attitude, the order | convention and prevented it from 1 nizing C 
Was given to seize the customhouse and occupy the port of | a short while « nn 1 warfare bean 1 in Ps ; 
Vera Cruz. ‘Villa and Carrat had | pe ca dain 

“We did not go to Vera Cruz to force Huertz to salute the | sovereignty claimed e Sa = 
flag. We did go there to show Mexico that we were in earnest | Things were going from bad to wors sreiadiiead as 
in our demand that Huerta must go, and he went before our ; the Cabinet that there should be i S os 
forces were withdrawn. The occupation of Vera Cruz was | United States as to which of the 1 L clair ae ce = 
carried out without difficulty, with the less of 19 of our brave | Mexico as leader of a successful revolution Ate ts a q 
sailors and marines, and if aggression and intervention had | as a ‘de facto’ government yr ; 
been our aim we could have easily seized the railroad to 
Mexico City and oceupied the capital. WHY WE ARI \ 

“The menacing attitude of the Mexican troops surrounding ‘Secretary of State Lansing thereupon called a cont © 


our force of occupation at Vera Cruz made hostilities appear 
imminent, and again the strongest kind of pressure was brought 
to bear upon the President to intervene, that we should go into 
Mexico and take matters into our own hands. This is the one 
thing that the- President has set his face against from the first. 
It is the thing to which this administration is opposed so long 
as any other hope holds out.” 

* But, Mr. Secretary,” I asked, “ could not the United States 
have done in Mexico what it did in Cuba?” 


SUSPICIOUS OF OUR MOTIVES, 


“No,” said Mr. Lane, “ we could not. That is a very common 
delusion, but the Mexican situation is not at all that which we 
met in Cuba. We went in there at the request of the revolu- 
tionists and after the Maine had been sunk in Habana Harbor, 
and such authority as there was in Cuba, had thus evidenced 
its hostility. 
heart, fighting alongside of the revolutionists against a mon- 
arehy, but we could not go in with any heart to fight against 
the Mexicans who are struggling to find a way to popular gov- 
ernment. But to return to the facts: 


; on 
to send our own 


We could go in and did go in there with some } 


“We had sought to bring to our sympathetic support all of | 


the South American countries. They also were anxious for a 
settlement of this trouble upon some basis that would safe- 
guard the interests of Mexico and conserve that unity which 
is the soul of the great Pan American movement. Some of them 
thought that they saw a greedy hand from the north reaching 
down with no benevolent purpose, and if it laid hold of Mexico 
none of them knew but that it might be their turn next. 

“This fear of the big brother is a very real one in Latin 
America. They do not know us intimately; they are suspicious 
of our motives. 
an unjustifiable aggression on our part; they think of the 
*anama incident as a robbery; they misconstrue our purpose 
in Santo Domingo, and in Nicaragua, and they do not trust us. 
They fear that the spirit of imperialism is upon the American 
people and that the Monroe doctrine may be construed some 
day as 2 doctrine that will give the whole Western Hemisphere 


to the United States; that it is a doctrine of selfishness and not | 


a doctrine of altruism. 
MEDIATION ACCEPTED. 

“Those who are familiar with the feeling of the South and 
Central American countries toward the United States know 
that just at that time, when our forces occupied Vera Cruz; a 
very intense fear had seized upon Latin America. 
in their hearts that we were on our march southward and that 
the President’s Mobile speech and other generous utterances 
of the same sort were to be taken in a Pickwickian sense. 

“ When they presented a plan of mediation, the United States 
had no choice but to accept it. Indeed, if we had refused to 
accept it, Latin America would have been justified in doubting 
our good faith. No one that I am aware of, either Republican 
or Democrat, has ever criticized the President for accepting 
the mediation of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, and 
strictly by the agreement reached at Niagara Falls. 

“By the protocols there signed on June 23, 1914, the United 
States agreed that the selection of a provisional and a con- 
stitutional president be left wholly to the Mexicans, and we 
guaranteed our recognition of them when chosen. 
clear our desire not to interfere in any way in the settlement 


of Mexico’s domestic troubles, and as a further proof of our | 
I 


disinterested friendship for the Mexican people the United 
States agreed not to claim any war indemnity or other inter- 
national satisfaction from Mexico. 


They think of the Mexican War of 1846. as | 


They believed | 


the representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
guay, and Guatemala and asked them, from their 
the situation—for a considerable portion of the inform: 


Bolivia, Uru- 
| 
! 


c<nowledge of 
{ 


the hands of the United States came through the repres a- 
tives of these countries in Mexico—to cooperate with hin the 
determination of the claimant to be recognized. Thes ix 
Latin-American Catholic countries unanimously recon nded 
the recognition of Carranza, and in furtherance of our Pan 
American policy this recognition was at on civen by th 
United States and Latin America 
‘Since Carranza’s recognition we have seen Americaus who 


have gone into Mexico on peaceful errands murdered: we have 

seen our own towns upon the border ra Americans shai 

American These outrages prompted President Wilson 
roops into Mexico, and this course can not | 


ided and 


soil. 


otherwise construed than as a recognition of the fact that the 
de facto Government in Mexico, recognized by ourselv« i 
by other nations, is not fulfilling the duty which one Govern 
ment owes to another. 

“We are in Mexico to-day, and how long we shall s vl 
how far we shall go depends upon the policy and the power to 
keep the peace of the Carranza Government, but we sl] | vo 
no further than we have gone until every effort to secure « 
tive Mexican cooperation fails. 

Mr. Lane then proceeded to an examination of the m 
governing the policy of the United States toward Mey df 
of the needs of the Mexican people. He said: 

“There are things that a democracy must nlwayvs be w 
to fight for. 3ut what thing is there that any America ul 
say we ought to be willing to fight for in Mexico? Is it 
cause railroads built with American capital have been damaved 
that mines have been shut down, or even that Americ 

| have been killed by outlaws and bandits? 

“All those things we can and do very much et. } ho 
will say that they are great principles for which a dei 
should be willing to sacrifice the blood of ~ ; VW tl 
formulate out of the whole history of the past 1 
other determination than this: That we should resist the ! 
| tion to fight where pride and interest move us in that d 
and that we should and will fight when ‘ itacl 
when we find no other means by which ‘ 
| safeguarded and Mexico be given any hope i 

“We have been on the edge of wur with Me Oo St 
in the last three years, but each time, before the dete 
was made that we should discard our hey. there ] ‘ 
some way by which reasonable men migh 1m t ( 


abiding | 


This made | 


eould prove herself able to take care of ‘oO 1 probl 


one man who can justifiably eriticize Pr lent Wi 

Mexican policy is the man who honest he that } ; 
can net be brought to stability of government and reé 

except through the exercise of outside force. That 1 

sistent, and the only criticism I have to ‘ 

cism of his judgment. 

SEEKING MEXICAN COOPERAT 
“There is no question that we could easily o M i 

believe we could do it with a comparatively f ‘ 

we would have a united Mexico against us. There would 
glory in such a war, and there is not one man in ten thousand i 
| this country who really wants such a war. It would 1 

nant to every American tradition and would discour: 
friendship of every other American nation. Of course ‘ 


| 


conquer Mexico, and after a good deal of guerill 


We had gone to Vera Cruz | could bring Mexico to a state of quiet. 
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Then we could hold her while we administered to her the | 
? icine that we believe she needs. We could have what we call 
eneral cleaning up, the rebuilding of her railroads, of her 
wagon roads, the construction of sewers for her cities, the en- 


health regulations, and all the other things that 
up the outward and visible signs of order and good 


‘coment of 
¢o to make 
vernment, 
‘“ But don’t you see that the peace we would bring would be a 
peace imposed by force, the government we would give to Mexico 
would be the kind of government that we have and which makes 
life tolerable to us in our communities. Its standards would not 
be Mexican standards, its ideals would not be Mexican ideals, its 
senius would not be Mexican genius. The moment we with- 
w from Mexico there would be a return after a very short 
time to Mexican standard, 

“ What Mexico really needs and must be allowed to do is to 
her own standards; it is to give herself a cleaning up by 
herself. That is bound to take time, but in no other way can 
Mexico get a government that will be expressive of her own 
ideals, that will be expressive of some aspiration of her own 
as to what her civilization should be, and in this we want to be 
vf help to Mexico if she will allow us to do so. 

“The Mexican problem, as a problem, depends upon your 
attitude toward other peoples. Mexico is a land to conquer, 
and the Mexican people are a people to be conquered and sub- 
ordinated and the country and its resources made ours, if 
you look upon a smaller and less highly civilized country as 
a proper object of exploitation. On the other hand, Mexico is a 
country out of which something greater can be made, and the 
Mexican people are a people who have possibilities and can be 
helped to become a self-governing nation, and if you take that 
attitude toward Mexico you are bound to sympathize with their 
struggle upward. 

“In other words, where we find that conditions justify revo- 
lution, if we think it our business to go in and work the 
revolution to our profit, we must condemn the President’s 
policy; but if, where we find conditions justify revolution, we 
want to give that revolution a chance to work out from the 
inside, we must hold up his hands.” 

“What are the things that Mexico needs, Mr. Secretary?” 
I asked. “ What is necessary for a return to peace and order?” 

Mr. Lane said: 

“The things that Mexico needs are few, but they are funda- 
mental. A land-tax system which will make it impossible to 
hold great bodies of idle land for selfish reasons and which will 
make it unnecessary for the Government to sell concessions 
in order to support itself. A school system by which popular 
education may be given to all the people as it is given in the 
United States. If Diaz had done this, as he promised, he would 
have created an active public opinion in Mexico which would 
have made present conditions impossible. 

“Along with the primary schools should go agricultural 
schools in which modern methods of agriculture should be 
taught. The army might well be used as a sanitation corps, 
so as to insure against the recurrence of those plagues which 
so affect trade relations with Mexico and the health of her 
people. With these things, Mexico would be well started on 
her way toward that better era which her more intelligent 
revolutionists thought she had reached in the early days of the 
Diaz administration, some 40 years ago. 

UNJUST LAND SYSTEM, 
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“BWveryone in Mexico is united upon the proposition that 
the present land system is based upon privilege and is unjust. 
I have talked with 20 of the wealthiest and most intelligent 
men who belonged to the Diaz régime. All have admitted the 
fact. Some have even volunteered the statement that Mexico is 
in a feudal state, and that the land belongs to great proprietors, 
who work the peons and keep them in a semislave condition. 
If the faets were better realized, the people of the United 
States would not stand for the labor conditions that exist in 
Mexico, and for the peonage, which is only a form of slavery. 
I have personal knowledge of these conditions. 

‘One morning 10 years ago I was on a coffee finca—a great 
estate high up in the Sierra Madre—and I asked a peasant who 
Inbored frem sunrise to sunset what he was getting for his day’s 
work. His answer was 60 cents in Guatemalan money, which 
was equal to 10 cents gold. Here was a strong, able-bodied 
agricultural laborer earning $3 a month. I asked him why he 
did not down to the railroad, where the 


Some 


so American con- 
tractors would pay him 50 cents or more a day. His answer 
was, ‘I would not be from here 1 mile before Don Porfirio 


would have reached ont his hand and drawn me back to jail.’ 
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I said, ‘Why could he arrest you?’ and the answer given 
falteringly and in fear, was, ‘ Because I owe the store.’ 

“He had lived and worked on that finca for 12 years, and, 
alive or dead, he is there to-day, unless he has run away to 
join an army in the revolution. I asked that Mexican peon 
where he had come from, and he pointed across the mountains 
to a valley where his people had lived for a thousand years. 
‘Why did you leave there?’ I inquired. His answer was that 
Don Porfirio had given the land where he was born to a China- 
man. 

“From an investigation I made myself I found out that this 
was literally true; that the land, which was the hereditary pos- 
session of these Indians, had been taken from them by the Govy- 
ernment and given to a greater ‘company’ on terms which one 
can only guess; that the ‘company’ had sold the land to a 
syndicate, in which there were no Americans, upon condition 
that it should be populated under a law somewhat similar to 
our homestead law, with the reservation that it was neither to 
go to Mexican natives nor to citizens of the United States, and 
the immigrants with which the syndicate was populating that 
part of Mexico were Chinamen. 

“T crossed a bridge on the Camino Real. ‘The last time I 
crossed that bridge,’ said the peon who was with me, ‘the gov- 
ernor of the State was lying there dead. He had become am- 
bitious and presented to the people a program of reform. 
Doubtless he hoped to be another Juarez, and Don Porfirio had 
ended his ambitions.’ The peon of Mexico—and out of possibly 
15,000,000 inhabitants at least 12,000,000 are peons—is a kindly 
and gentle creature under normal conditions, disregardful of 
his own life but not anxious to make war on anyone. The peon 
has it forced upon his mind that he belongs to a definite sphere 
of life, and so he is without ambition and without foresight ; 
but he is not without intelligence, and he makes an excellent 
workman when taught. All he needs is a chance to live and a 
chance to learn, land to cultivate, and schools to go to. Is it 
conceivable that to add to the miseries of these struggling peo- 
ple any American citizen would want to make war on them? 

AMBRICAN IN MEXICO. 


“We of the United States have the impulse that all virile 
people have. We feel conscious of our ability to do a job in 
nation making much better than anyone else. Read over Kip- 
ling’s poem, ‘The White Man’s Burden.’ It was not so much 
the white man’s duty to clean up insanitary conditions on the 
outskirts of civilization and to develop the backward peoples of 
the earth that he was expressing as it was our perfect, self- 
complacent appreciation of our supreme ability to do the clean- 
ing up better than any other people on the face of the globe. 

“There is a good deal of the special policeman, of the sani- 
tary engineer, of the social worker, and of the welfare dictator 
about the American people. We are quite conscious that in the 
development of this great country of ours, in our march across 
the continent, we have done a perfectly good job, and the pio- 
neering spirit is very much alive. It is one of the most funda- 
mental instincts that has made white men give to the world its 
history for the last thousand years. 

“As a great Nation, dedicated to democracy, we can not under- 
take a war of conquest against a people because their moral 
development has been neglected by their former rulers. We can, 
however, insist, and we must insist, that these people shall make 
safe our borders and give protection to the lives and property 
of our nationals who have settled in Mexico at her invitation.” 

“ But is there no way, Mr. Secretary, in which the United 
States can help Mexico on the road to progress?” I asked. Mr. 
Lane said: 

“To directly offer help to Mexico would be looked upon by 
them as an insult, like slapping them in the face. This is a 
kind of pride that is purely Latin. It is an inheritance that 
comes to Mexico by way of Spain along with the ideals that 
Cervantes ridicules in Don Quixote; but it is so real a thing 
that no progress can be made without recognizing it. So I 
say that to tell Mexico what she shall do in our straight-out 
American fashion, to say to Mexico, We are going to help you 
without being invited to do so, is equivalent under present con- 
ditions to a declaration of war. 


DOUBT OUR ALTRUISM. 


“The Mexicans do not believe in our professions of altruisin. 
We must say to Mexico one of two things: Either you must 
keep our border safe and protect the rights of our nationals in 
Mexico, which you have not done, or we will invade your country 
and restore order ourselves; or we must say to Mexico, We 
understand the effort you are making to give the people a chance 
for life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, and we will gladly 
help you if you ask our help to accomplish this end. 


me, 
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“The last is the policy that the United States has been seek- 
ing to put into effect. The difficulty in doing this : ; almost 
solely out of the difficulty we Americans have in uading the 
peoples of Latin America that our intentions are re honest. 

“Nor is this altogether to be wondered at. Latin America 
has known the American chiefly as a seeker after concessions, 
a land grabber and an exploiter. Even where the American 
has bought property, as many have who to-day hold perfectly legal 
title to the land, they are absentee landlords, and every just 
criticism that the Irishman has had to make against the absen- 
tee English landlord can be made against the absentee Ameri- 
can landlord in Mexico. 

“He does not become a part of Mexico; he does not throw 
in his lot with the Mexicans. He is willing to spend his money 
there and employ labor, but he has nothing in common with the 
people of the country. The Mexican feels that the American 
goes there only to get rich out of the land and labor of Mexico; 
that he comes to exploit, not to develop.” 





POLICY OF FORCE INADEQUATE. 


Mr. Lane had risen. He was standing on the raised veranda 
of his camp overlooking the placid waters of Lake Champlain. 
“There are just two more things that I want to say,’ he con- 
tinued. 

“There has never been a time since the United States estab- 
lished the present Mexican border under the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalgo when raids, small or great, have not taken place 
across that border, and sometimes Americans have been the 
raiders—we may as well acknowledge the fact. Furthermore, 
there never has been a time since the United States was founded 
when Mexico itself was as a whole in the control of any one 
Government. Even Diaz never had the Yaqui Indian country, 
never really controlled Sonora. 

“A police force alone has been a failure in Mexico. <A failure 
both as far as the Mexicans are concerned and in protecting 
American life and American property. American life and Amer- 
ican property have both been repeatedly assailed and destroyed 
during every administration. The protection of our people there 
has always been a problem, and I believe always will be a prob- 
lem. This hazard any foreigner takes who goes into a country 
filled with people who would risk their lives for a horse or a 
saddle. 

“ Further, I say this: That looking at Mexico solely from the 
standpoint of allowing our miners, our engineers, and our cap- 
italists to develop that country for their own benefit, and only 
incidentally for the benefit of Mexico, a policy of force is all 
that Mexico needs. It is the only policy that has ever been tried 
upon the Mexican people, and it has proved a success for the 
exploitation of the country by outsiders. If, however, we look 
at the Mexican question from the standpoint of the Mexican, is 
the policy of foree adequate to the problem? No one who has 
studied it will say so. The truth is this: 

THE 


VERDICT OF MANKIND, 


“ Mexico will never be a nation in any real sense, nor will the 
Mexicans ever be a people of agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, or political consequence until the individual Mexican has 
had an economic and an educational chance. He must be tied 
to Mexico, and not to a landlord, by the ownership of a piece 
of land; he must be able to read and write, so that he may know 
what the needs of civilization are. This policy is that which I 
characterized as a policy of hope and “.opefulness. It not 
founded on doubt and despair. It refuses to recognize the Mexi- 
can who can only be shot into keeping order. 

“Tf we despair of these people, who is to be their friend? 
Are we Americans to see Mexico forever remain a land of a few 
rich and cultivated gentlemen, and 12,000,000 half-starved, ill- 
clothed, and illiterate peasants—men, women, and children— 
kept in slavery and subjection and ignorance, a people into 
whose lives comes nothing that raises them above the beasts of 
the field? 

“The people of the United States can not conceive of such 
conditions. Is it not time to try another policy than that of 
force alone, which has failed so miserably and wrought such 
woe? Is President Wilson to be criticized because he believes 
that it is not idealistic, not outside the range of reasonable hope, 
to think of America as the he!pful friend of Mexico? Why may 


is 


not Mexico be led to see that we are honest in our willingness 
to help and that we can do it? 

“President Wilson has clearly seen the end that he desired 
from the first, and he has worked toward it against an opposi- 
tion that was cunning and intensive, persistent and powerful. 
If he succeeds in giving a new birth of freedom to Mexico, he 
most surely will receive the verdict of mankind.” 
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HON. EDWI WEBB, 





oO! NORTH ROLINA 
Ix tue Hovse or Rerresentarives 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Spea : ‘ ‘ 
extend my remarks in the Rre , | i@ Re e 
able and exhaustive opinion of J e Le ‘ Hane 
United States distri ( I ( ie st tiie Stl ot Ne 
York in the habeas eorpus cass of Tl. Snowden Maa i 
whic h Judge Hand remanas Mr. Marshall to the « : av 
Sergeant at Arms and to direct him to be brought be 
House 

The opinion is as follows 
“UNITED STATES Districr Cor Si 1) oF } 

Yor! 
“United States of America ex rel. H. Snows Min 

Robert B. Gord hn, Sergeant Al ol bik ‘ I 

sentatives, 

“This is a writ of habeas corpus sued « we oy ) 
relieve him from an arrest made by the respondent “ 
geant at Arms of the House of Representatiy Che r ol 
Was arrested on June 26, 1916. and is still 1 custoc ry 
respondent justifies in his return by virtue of a warrar | 
by the Speaker of the House under the seal of the H 
tested by the Clerk, on the 22d day of June, 1916. This 
recited a resolution of the House on June 20, 1916, « 
the Speaker to issue his warrant directed to the S t 
Arms to take the relator in custody and bring him to the bai 
of the House to answer the charge that on March 4, 1916, he 
violated the priviliges of the House by writin ad pub g 
a letter. The letter in question was incorporate ito the reso- 
lution, and is as follows: 

* DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICI 
‘UNITED STATI ATTORNEY'S OF 
“Ne York, Marel 

“Sir: Yesterday afternoon, as I am informed, you 
committee ordered the arrest of Mr. L. R. Holme, a repre 
tive of a newspaper which had published an article at 
you took offense. The unfortunate gentleman of the pre 
placed in custody under your orders. He taken 1 
United States marshal to be placed in confinement (1 do 
understand whether his sentence is to be « day or ‘ t 
years). The marshal very properly declined to re 
prisoner. This left you at a loss, and I am sed I 
tried to work your way out of the awkward s 11 
Mr. Holme brought back wl te him tl ou 
posed to be ‘kind’ to him and then discharges . 
pose of avoiding unpleasant conseq ‘ ) el 

“You are exploiting charges against me of op] 
toward a Member of your honorable hod ho is el 
a violation of law and of oppressive conduct on 1 
shysters in the blackmailing and bank 


*“T may be able to lighten your labors by offeri to 





you can indicate anything I ever did that ly 
mates the lawless tyranny of your ordet Mr. | 

“The supposed justification of your orcs that M 
be placed in custody was his refusal to answe eg 
asked as to where he got the information o h ] 
the article which displeased you. 

‘It is not necessary for you to place any \ 
order to get the answer to the questien whic uu asked | 
Holme, because I can and will answer it I Mr. J 
information, part of which he published, and f1 ' 
made deductions, so that if your honorab!l 
crievance it is against me and not against h 

“What I told him was about as follows: 

‘I said that your expedition to this to 
vestigation conducted in good faith, but a «ae ‘ 
intimidate any district attorney who had the ‘ 
charges against one of your honorable body 

‘I said that your whole proceeding here was irreg | 
extraordinary; that I had never heard of su onduet ' 
impeachment proceeding; that charges of t - ‘ t 
usually heard in public until the House of Re ! l 
considered them and were willing to stand | 
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I pointed out to him that you, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, had come here and had held public hearings; that among 
your witn s you had invited every rogue that you can lay 
; r has on to come before you and blackguard and slander 
me and my assistants under the full privilege of testifying be- 
fore a congressional committee. 

I told him that you had called one of my junior assistants 
before you and had attempted to make it publicly appear that his 
refusal to answer your questions as to what occurred in the 


grand-jury room in the Buchanan case was due solely to my 
orders. 

“JT said that at the time you attempted to convey this public 
impression you knew that it was misleading, because I had 
heen asked by you to produce the minutes of the grand jury 

nd had been instructed by.the Attorney General not to comply 
with your request, as you well know. I showed him the tele- 
eram of the Attorney General to me and showed him a copy of 
my letter to you, dated February 29, 1916, in which I sent you 
a copy of the telegram of the Attorney General instructing me 
not to give you the grand-jury minutes. 

‘I told him that you were traveling around in your alleged 
investigation of me with BucHANAN’s counsel, Walsh, and 
David Slade, in constant conference with you. I said that I 
believed that every word of the evidence, whether in so-called 
secret sessions or not, had been placed at the disposal of these 
worthies, and that I would be just as willing to give the grand- 

ury minutes to a defendant as to give them to your honorable 
subcommittee, 

“I told him that I did not share the views which seemed to 
prevail in your subcommittee on this subject. 

“T said that I regarded a Member of Congress who would 
take money for an unlawful purpose from any foreign agent as 
2 trader, and that it was a great pity that such a person should 
only be indicted under the Sherman law, which carried only one 
year in jail as punishment. 

“JI said it was incomprehensible to me how your honorable 
subcommittee should rush to the assistance of an indicted de- 
fendant; how you had apparently resolved to prevent prosecu- 
tion by causing the district attorney in charge to be publicly 
slandered. 

“TI told him that I would not permit the prosecution of the 
persons whose cause you had apparently espoused to be im- 
peded by you; I said that if you wanted the minutes of the 
grand jury in any case you would not get them as long as I 
remained in office. 

“You will observe from the foregoing statement that what 
Mr. Holme published may have been based on what I said. If 
you have any quarrel, it is with me, not with him, 

“Tt is amazing to me to think that you supposed that I did 
not understand what you have been attempting to do during 
your visit here. I realized that your effort was to ruin me 
and my office by publishing with your full approval the com- 
plaints of various persons who have run afoul of the criminal 
inaw under my administration. Your subcommittee has en- 
deavored by insulting questions to my assistants and others, 
by giving publicity and countenance to the charges of rascals, 
ind by refusing to listen to the truth and refusing to examine 
public records to which your attention was directed to pub- 
licly disgrace my office. I propose to make this letter public. 

* Respectfully, 
“ H. SNowbDEN MARSHALL, 
“United States Altorney. 

*“ Hon. C. C. Carin, 

“ Chairman Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
“Committee of the House of Representatives, 
“323 Federal Building, New York, N. Y. 

“The resolution further went on to find that in writing and 
publishing the letter the relator was guilty of a contempt of 
the House of Representatives, and that when brought to the 
bar the Speaker should cause to be read to him the findings 
of fact ane law of the special committee of the House charged 
with the duty of investigating into the contempt, and that the 
relator should at that time be heard. 

“The return then stated the circumstances as follows: 

“On the 14th day of December, 1915, one TrRanK BUCHANAN, 
an Member of the House, preferred charges against the relator 
herein of the commission of certain high crimes and mis- 
demennors. On the 28th day of December, a grand jury in the 
southern district of New York, which had been in deliberation 
at the time the said BucHANAN made his charges, brought in an 
indictment against the said BucHANAN and others charging 
them with a violation of the provisions of the Sherman 
antitrust law. On the 12th day of January, 1916, the said 

SUCHANAN submitted a resolution to the House that the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary be directed to inquire into the alleged mis- 








conduct of the relator in certain particulars, authorizing the 
committee to send for persons and papers, take testimony, ete., 
in pursuance of such inquiry. This resclution was referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary, which proceeded to act upon it. 
Thereafter, on the 27th day of January, 1916, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee offered a resolution in the House that 
said committee be authorized to appoint a special committee 
to act on behalf of the whole committee to take testimony, with 
the same powers respecting testimony as the committee of the 
whole. This resolution of January 27, 1916, was passed by the 
House, and on the 1st day of February, 1916, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee appointed three members, constitut- 
ing a subcommittee, to investigate said charges. 

“ Subcommittee, when organized, heard the testimony of cer- 
tain witnesses and determined to take testimony of other wit- 
nesses in the city of New York, which they did, among them, 
one Leonard B. Holme, a reporter, who, on being questioned 
about a certain statement derogatory to the committee pub- 
lished in a newspaper and emanating from him, declined to 
answer as to the source of his supposed information. On the 
4th day of March, 1916, the relator wrote the letter heretofore 
set forth and delivered it to the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Shortly thereafter on the same day he delivered it to the news- 
papers in the city of New York, wherein it obtained a large anid 
wide circulation, not only in that city but in the District of Co- 
lumbia and other parts of the United States. The House took 
action upon this letter on the 5th day of April, 1916, by a reso- 
lution appointing a select committee of five to consider the con- 
duct of the relator in writing and publishing the letter. This 
committee invited the relator to appear before them at the 
Capitol in Washington, which, he did, at which time he ad- 
mitted that he wrote the letter and stated that all of it was 
true, and that under the said circumstances he would write it 
again. 

“The committee reported to the House that in their jude- 
ment the letter as a whole and in detail was defamatory and 
insulting, and that the relator had been guilty of a contempt of 
the House in publishing it; whereupon the resolution of June 
20, heretofore stated, was passed, and warrant issued as afore- 
said. 

“The report of the select committee to investigate the con- 
tempt, which was made to the House on April 14, 1916, is an- 
nexed to the return. It contains its findings of fact as already 
stated, and also the consideration of the law and facts, includ- 
ing a review of the authorities. 

“The relator did not traverse the return. 


“* JoHN C. SPOONER, 
* CHARLES P. SPOONER, 

“ For the Petitioner. 
“TD. Capy Herrick, 
* MarTIN W. LITTLETON, 
* Henry M. GoLprocre, 

* For Respondent. 
“ LEARNED HAN», D. J.! 


“Tt was early settled that a commitment by the House of 
Commons for a contempt and breach of privilege was not ex- 
aminable by any court. (Reg. v. Paty, 2 Ld. Ray, 1105; Alex- 
ander Murray’s cases, 1 Wils., 299; Brass Crosby’s cases, 3 
Wils., 188; Rex v. Hobhouse, 2 Chit. Rep., 207; Burdett v. Ab- 
bott, 14 East, 1; Case of the Sheriff of Middlesex, 11 Ad. & E., 
273.) These cases came up in two ways, either by action of 
trespass against the sergeant at arms, as Burdett v. Abbott, 
supra, or more generally by habeas corpus, either after judg- 
ment, as Brass Crosby's case, or after arrest, as Reg. v. Paty, 
supra, Alexander Murray’s case, supra, and the Case of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex, supra. It was even unnecessary to state, 
so high did the Commons carry their prerogative, the grounds 
of the commitment (Reg. v. Paty, supra, p. 1106, per Gould, J.). 
Indeed, the contempt in that case was precisely the same act 
which the House of Lords had declared to be legal, in Ashby v. 
White (2 Ld. Raym., 938). Perhaps the strongest assertion of 
the immunity of the Commons in their judgments for the con- 
tempt was to be found in the litigation of which the great case 
of Stockdale v. Hansard (9 Ad. & E., 1) was the beginning. 
There the Queen’s Bench decided that a resolution of the Com- 
mons directing Hansard, their printer, to distribute generally 
their proceedings would not protect him in an action of libel. 
The question was argued and considered at great length, in the 
judgments of all the judges, how far the resolution of the 
House of Commons was beyond their scrutiny and whether 
their prerogative was exempt from judicial control. After 
judgment the Commons did not appeal, and the sheriff levied 
and collected from Hansard, but had not paid over to the 
plaintiff, when the Commons issued a warrant for the sheriff 
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of Middlesex as for contempt of making a levy, and tlie Tanai t with a « 
mitted both gentlemen to the tower. The unhappy sheriff ap- | Whether the plea ought : fo 
plied to the court thereupon for habeas corpus, to which the | allezed rood defense und 
lieutenant of the tower returned that he held them by warrant its broad language, is cue 
of the speaker for contempt and a breach of privilege. He set | deference, extremely doul 
out the warrant, which did not specify the nature of the con- | been the basis for the decisio1 I 
tempt, and after full consideration the same court. with one ex- | ever broad, was sustained ’ 
ception, that decided Stockdale v. Hansard, supra, remanded tect the House in the ex ] 
the prisoners to the Tower. (Case of the Sheriff of Middlesex, | as deciding more than t 
supra.) Certainly the prerogative of the House had been vin- | a power exists. 
dicated. “Ex parte Nugent (18 | in 27 
“The grounds repeatedly given for this immunity from con- | corpus, to release the relat: = 4 Bias sal 
trol are that the House is a court and a high court, with whose | The Senate was deliberati 
judgments no other court can interfere. At times the preroga- | some one unknown disclosed cert ( 
tive is merely put upon traditional custom of the House—lex et | reporter on the N York Herald 
consuetudo parliamenti. Some judges, as De Grey, C. J., in Brass | moned before the bar of 
Crosby's case, supra, went so far as to say generally that the Com- to answer certain question ant to t 
mons were a final judge of all their prerogative, a dictum clearly | person from whom he had got hi nfort 
| overruled in Stockdale v. Hansard, supra. I do not, however, |e committed to the Sere it at Arms w 
’ understand the language, which rests the power of the House of | The court, the Circuit Court of the Distriet of « 
Commons in contempt to indicate that they need be in the dis- | held that commitment of the S iS mM eviewahble b 
charge of a judicial duty when the contumacious act occurs. | court, an analogy with the uetices of ft H f P 
The passages in Mr. Justice Miller’s opinion in Kilbourn v. | ment, but that if it were it apy Ss 
Thompson (103 U. S., 168), which referred to this language, are | was acting in a matter over which it had fu 
not to be so understood. It is rather that in the exercise of | the inquiry and conte 
their power to punish for contempt they act as 2 court, and as | were incidents to the diseharg onst 
such can not be reviewed by another court. In none of the cases “Kilbourne v. Thompso! 1038 U. S., 168) 
does it appear that the House was engaged in judicial duties, | trespass against the Si fl! Arms, tf S 
except perhaps in Reg. vr. Paty, supra. The right of the House | Members of the House of Rep ut ! | 
to be regarded itself rests upon immemorial customs. stituted an inquiry into the : ( 
“That the power to punish for contempt is not inherent, ac- | which it thought to be connected wit] { 
eording to English notions, in any legislative assembly is,:-how- | States. The debtor, Jay, Cooke & Co... had b 
ever, shown by the treatment of contempts of provincial assem- | and its trustees had effeeter f . 


blies by the privy council. At first it seems to have been sup- | House passed a resolution appointi 
posed that they had such powers. An editer in the island of linto the settlement in questic 
Jamaica published matter which was held by the assembly to | ‘pool’ with the debtor’s property 
be a ‘breach of privilege. Just what does not appear. For | the plaintiff before them and asked he 
this he was committed by the body, and afterwards sued the | members and to produce certain record l ! 
sergeant at arms and the speaker. Baron Parke, who delivered committed to the Sergeant at Art vho 
the judgment upon the appeal—Beaumont rv. Barrett (1 Moo. | Six weeks and tl delivered him to 
P. C., 59)—rested the power, which the court upheld, upon the |} court. These facts being set up in b: 
inherent right of all legislative assemblies to protect themselves The Supreme Court sustained t dey 
not only against direct impediments to the exercise of their | Mr. Justice Miller 
duties but against libels reflecting upon their authority. This | isi i 
decision was overruled, however, in Kielly +. Carson (4 Moo. | that the House’s commitment was no 
P. C., 63), where Baron Parke also delivered the judgment of | at least it appeared that the Hous 
the court. In that case Kielly had threatened a member of the quiry within its constitutional powe 

| 

1 

| 

' 
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“The exact scope of tl a 


Newfoundland House of Assembly outside the meeting place itself. | question was not such. In a discussion it was s: 

When brought before the house he repeated his contumelious | privileges of the House were not to thered y 
conduct, and indeed seems to have redoubled it. He was com- | from English parliamentary proceedings, which, depends 
mitted, and he sued in trespass on his release. saron Parke | the customs of several houses, and especial um f t 
excluded from consideration so much of the contempt as eccurred | recited in many of the opiniv English jud 





before the house, because the justification was in bar, and if | House of Commons, as well the H eof J 
the original arrest was illegal it was no bar. He thought that and as such enjoyed the immunity from re i 
such an assembly had the power to protect themselves against | ings by another court, which vy alway ‘ led to judicial 
impediments to their proceedings, but not to punish past mis- | proceedings. 
eonduct. This decision was followed in Fenton v. Hampton (11 “The question whether the House of Repré 
Moo. P. C., 347), where the supreme legislative assembly of | any powers to commit, as for a cont i ! 
Van Diemen’s Land had committed for contempt a witness who legislative duties, was expressly reserved from ¢ r 
refused to testify at.an inquiry, instituted, apparently, with full | (p. 189), but it was thought (p. 190) that in | 
authority by that body. It was also followed in Doyle v. Fal- | impeachment either House would have the same po 
econer (L. R., 1 P. C., 328), where the Assembly of the Island | court in relation to the production test 
of Dominica had committed a member for abusive language | also if engaged in a contested election of its Member 
before the house directed to the speaker. The right of a provin- | which it was given full judicial powers. ‘I ! 
cial assembly to protect itself from “ direct impediment’ would | posed the action of the House in preferrin 
seem, therefore, to go hardly further than to remove the offender. | ment, including the preliminary inquiry 

“The first case in this country appears to be Anderson v. | judicial in its character seems to me clear! lient ( 
Dunn (6 Wheat., 204), wherein an action of trespass against | opinion (pp. 184, 190, 191). This ought, perliaps, to for e 
the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives the | any further discussion, but as the langu: e 
Supreme Court held good a plea in bar justifying under the | obiter, I shall discuss the question later 
warrant of the Speaker directing the arrest of the plaintiff} “In Interstate Commerce Commission B (154 U.S 
generally for a breach of privilege of the House and for a | 447, 483) the court, obiter, likewise said that { nov ot 
eontempt of its dignity and authority. The plea recited that the | gress to impose a fine and imprisonment we ned to the 
imprisonment under the warrant continued till the House had | exercise of cither House of its right to punis! derly be 
concluded its inquiry and had found the plaintiff guilty, after | havior of its Members and to procure testin 1 election and 
which he was reprimanded and discharged. The plea did not | impeachment cases, and in cases which mis ol he « 
show the nature of the contempt, and the decision is open to | ence of themselves. In In re Chapman (166 U. S., 661) 
several possible explanations, one of which may be that since | said, obiter (pp. 671, 672), that both H hs e ul 
the House had the power of a court to punish for some con- | tioned right to treat as contempt a refusal to a er propel 
tempts, and in doing so act judicially, no other court could questions put to a witness i: constitution r fi dj 
examine the judgment. If so, it is certainly overruled by Kil- | by them. 
bourne v. Thompson (103 U. S., 168). In that case, however, “ The state of the law, so far as decided, 1 fi e 
the plea stated the nature of the contempt, and possibly Ander- | only this: That the House of Repr tatin t it ted 
son v. Dunn is to be therefore distinguished, as indicated on | the prerogative in matters of contempt o! House of Com 


page 229 of the opinion, upon the theory that the plea was! mons, and that its commitments are open t at | 
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to the extent of discovering whether the commitment 
incident to the exercise of some constitutional power. 
less, it has limited power to commit, and in the exercise of that 
power it enjoys immunity from review by a court, which neces- 
sarily has no appellate jurisdiction. The last statement is 
entirely the law if any part of Amsterdam against Dunn, supra, 
which I think it The question in this case, 
therefore, is of first impression in spite of all decisions which 
have been cited. It turns, I think, upon three considerations: 
First, whether the House was engaged upon constitutional duty ; 
second, whether in that duty it had any power to punish for 
contempt; third, whether that power went to compulsion to 
produce testimony and include the power to punish contuma- 
cious language directed against itself and published while the 
matter was still under consideration, 

“That the House was in fact engaged in a constitutional 
inquiry admits of no doubt. The resolution submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee was aimed at the impeachment of the 
relator and the subcommittee was charged with duties ancillary 
to that inquiry. Of course, the manner of the discharge of these 
duties by the subcommittee is not relevant to the case now at 
bar as long as they assume to be acting under the resolution. 
It was faintly suggested upon the argument that contumelious 
language directed toward the subcommittee was different from 
that directed to the House as a whole, but I scarcely think that 
question deserves much discussion, and I pass it by. 

“The next question is whether the House has any powers of 
punishing contempts, and that I deem settled by the uniform 
expressions of the Supreme Court. It is true that except Ander- 
son v. Dunn, supra, there has been no decision upon that 
question, but the power has always been presupposed in all the 
discussions and the question throughout has concerned its lim- 
itations, Therefore, it would altogether misconceive the effect 
of those decisions to take them as going so far as Fenton vr, 
Hiimpton, supra, or Doyle v. Falconer, supra. There may, 
indeed, be some question even of the power to compel the pro- 
duction of evidence when engaged in a purely legislative matter, 
though even then the reservation made in Kilbourne v. Thomp- 
son, Supra, seems matched by the language in In re Chapman, 
supra. When in an impeachment, however, there can be no 
question that the House has some such power, at least for the 
production of evidence, unless the language is to be disregarded 
even of Kilbourne v. Thompson, supra, which most straitly con- 
fined its powers, 

“The case at bar does not, however, concern the House's 
power to compcl the production of evidence, but the power to 
protect itself against the pressure which may arise from insult, 
abuse, or clamor while deliberating upon the findings of articles 
of impeachment. It will not, I think, be questioned that at com- 
mon law it was a contempt of court to assail the motive and 
conduct of a court, at least while the matter was pending and 
open. Such was early held to be the rule in Federal courts, 
Hollingsworth v. Duane (12 Fed. Cas., 6816), United States v. 
Dunne (25 Fed. Cas., 14, 997), and such, indeed, has been held 
even after Revised Statutes, section 725, United States v. Toledo 
Newspaper Co, (220 Fed., R. 458), provided the publications be 
calculated to obstruct the administration of justice. I should 
not doubt that if Revised Statutes, section 725, do not apply, a 
court has such a power. The question here is, therefore, 
whether the House, while so engaged, has the power of a court. 
Suppose, for example, that during the trial of an impeachment 
in the Senate some one sheuld publicly threaten the Members 
unless they decided as he thought just, and suppose such threats 
were spread broadcast and greatly inflamed public feeling. I 
should have no question of the Senate’s power to inquire into 
the cuse and punish the offender. The Senate in such a case is 
clearly a court, and by analogy would have the common powers 
of a court when not legally abridged. If so, the letter of the 
relator addressed to the Senate or to a Senator while engaged 
in such a trint would be cognizable in the same way, because the 
question as to how far it in fact touched the court in the exer- 
cise of its dulies would be involved in the power to decide the 
question at all, nor would a coordinate court undertake to de- 
termine whether the gravity of the aspirations upon the Senate 
Was enough to affect its conduct, assuming that that is the 
the evil. 

*“ Now, there is no difference between the case supposed and 
that at bar, except that the House was not engaged in a trial, 
but in considering the preferring of articles. The relator in- 
sists that in that capacity they have none of the powers of a 
court, for their function is not judicial. I take it that when 
trying their own Members for expulsion or admission or for mis- 
conduct there can be no doubt unless they are not to have 
the common-law powers of a court, but the case at bar is not 
that. It is, indeed, unwise to attempt any rigid defini- 
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tion of what is executive, legislative, or judicial. The distribu- 


Neverthe- | tion of such functions has in no country, not even our own, been 


by a priori rules of political dogmatism. Executives make ordi- 
nances and try and dismiss their inferiors; legislatures deter- 
mine facts from evidence and try their members; judges con- 
stantly make new rules of law with prospective validity. Yet 
it is true that in the main courts are concerned with the de- 
termination of existing facts and with deciding how far they 
fit into existing authoritative rules. But it by no means fol- 
lows that courts must always dispose of the controversy before 
them; that they may at times do no more than determine that 
a trial must go on elsewhere. A judge who hears a criminal 
complaint and decides only that the defendant shall be held 
for trial, acts as much as a court as when later he sits with 
the jury and both finally dispose of the matter. He hears the 
evidence, decides what it proves, and whether the facts count 
in law. A grand jury performs exactly the same duties as 2 
petit judge, except that its hearing is usually ex parte and need 
not be so clear in its convictions. It has always been treated 
as a part of the court, and its presentments lay the foundation 
for contempts. An impeaching body is in this class. Its duties 
require it to do what the tribunal of trial must do though the 
consequences be different. It is true that it only may put the 
respondent to a trial, but it is not always the limit of its powers. 
There is, for example, in the constitution of the State of New 
York (Art. VI, sec. 187) a provision which suspends an iim- 
peached judge until he is acquitted. It would be an extreme 
position to assert that a House whose impeachment had that 
result was not acting judicially, yet it would be capricious to 
say that if the judge was not suspended but must only stand 
trial, the character of the duties is changed. 

“That the finding of such articles is a judicial undertaking, 
indeed, seems to me too clear for question. Still it does not fol- 
low that the House has the powers of a court whenever it acts 
judicially. As suggested by the relator, a district attorney who 
is examining into a proposed prosecution may be acting judi- 
cially, but he certainly has not the power of a court. In the 
absence of any precedents, it might indeed be a matter of doubt 
though I confess that it would seem to me arbitrary to deny the 
powers customary to courts to a body of equal dignity with 
any court while it is acting judicially. But the case is not bare 
of precedents, because the presupposition in all cases is that 
the House when judicially engaged has the powers of a court. 

“The question about which differences have arisen is onl) 
whether there can be any scrutiny of the nature of the duties 
upon which it is engaged. I can see no reason for curtailing 
the customary extent of the power to commit in the case of 
the House below what courts themselves enjoyed at common law, 
unless it were based upon suspicion of the possible greater 
abuses of such powers. That would be, of course, an inadmis- 
sible consideration if it were true, and it is happily not justified 
in hisiory. While, therefore, as I have said, there is no actual 
decision upon the point raised, it seems to me that there is both 
reason and precedent for the position that the House, while de- 
liberating upon articles of impeachment, has jurisdiction to de- 
termine whether a publication is a contumacious assault upon 
its freedom of action. If so, the warrant in the case at bar 
was within its jurisdiction. I should have no right to express 
any opinion upon the letter or whether it justifies any punitive 
action by the House; that lies within its own exclusive de- 
termination. It certainly touched the conduct of certain of iis 
Members in their judicial duties and it may be judged to be of a 
character likely to affect them in the discharge of those duties. 
The questions whether the conduct of those Members was such 
as justified the comment, and, if so, whether the dignity of the 
House suffers more by the punishment of a just indigation than 
by a recegnition of its justice, are quite within the scope of this 
inquiry ; once the power be recognized they are comprised in its 
exercise. 

“Tam, of course, aware that the implications of such a hold- 
ing are to make it possible for the House to treat as a contem)i 
criticism of its conduct pending impeachments by the press gen 
erally. Such a power involves the possibility of abuse, like 
every other power, especially when in the hands of one who i- 
at once the judge and the victim. On the other hand, it musi 
be conceded that the absence of such power puts the House «i 
the merey of a public pressure that may at times actually prt 
vent a fair and impartial determination of an individual’ 
rights. It may be better that such offense should come before 
a separate tribunal, unaffected by the sting of personal insult, 
but there is at present no such tribunal. It has been the tra- 
ditional method of the law we have inherited to trust to the 
magnanimity of courts to disabuse themselves of such motives 
Perhaps that policy is too trustful of human nature, but I cer 
tainly have no right to assume that the House of Representi 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WwW. FRANK JAMES, 


oO} MICILIGAN, 
Ix var House or Representatives, 
Tae aday, July 25, 1916. 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend ny retnurks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the following 


containing * 
Lansing, Secretary 


Statements ‘orrespondence between Hon. 


of State, and myself regarding the 


Robert 
status 


of Italian subjeets who have become American citizens, and 
their sons. It also contains correspondence regarding the status 
of former subjects of Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
Who have become Ainerican citizens: 
JANUARY 10, 1916. 
HIon. Roperr LANSING 
Ne retary of Nfate 

My Dear Stk: Among my constituents are several thousand people of 
Italian birth. Many of them are American citizens, and hundreds more 
have taken out their second papers. Many of them have been asked to 


come back to Italy to fight under the Italian flag. Very few have gone 
because they consider themselves American citizens Seeing that they 
have not responded to the call to arms they are afraid that in case they 
went back to Italy they would be tried for desertion. They have asked 


me to write you and see what their standing would be in case they 
went back for a visit. They would also like to know in case they do 
not respond (if they are American citizens) if any property or money 
they might have in Italy could be confiscated. I should appreciate it 
very much if yeu would kindly let me hear from you fully regarding 
this matter as soon as possibls 
Yours, respectfully, W. Frank JAMES. 
JANUARY 15, 1916. 
Che Ilon. W. Frank JAMES, 
House of Representatives 
Sir The department has received your letter of January 10, in- 
quiring as to the status of persons of Italian birth residing in this 
country, You state that many of these persons have acquired Ameri- 


can citizenship through naturalization, while others have merely de- 
clared their intention to become citizens of this country; that many of 
them have been notified to return to Italy for the performance of 
military service in the Italian army, and that you desire to obtain 
definite information as to their standing in case they return to their 
native land, 


Inclosed herewith 


are copies of the department's printed letter of 
August 18, 1915, to Messrs. Hubbard & ILubbard, entitled “ Liability 
for Military Service in Italy of Italians in this Country who Have 
Obtained or Intend to Obtain Naturalization,” and of a printed cir- 
cular of August 14, 1914, entitled “ Liability for Military Service in 
Foreign Countries of Persons Residing in the United States.” It is 
believed that the information which you desire will be found in the 
inclosed printed matter. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, RoBertT LANSING, 
ITALY 
Nt i TO AMERICAN CIUPZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF ITALY WHO 
CONTEMPLATE RETURNING TO THAT COUNTRY. 

lic information given below is believed to be correct, yet is not to 
be vonsidered as official so far as it relates to the laws and regulations 
of a foreign country. 

Italian subjects are liable for service in the army between the ages 
of 18 and 89 years. Relief from the performance of military service 
may be granted in the case of an only son or where two brothers are 
so nearly of the same age that both would be serving at the same 
time, in which event only one is drafted, or where there are two sons 
of a widow, when only one is taken. When the elder of two brothers 
desires to have the younger substituted for him he must submit a 


tormal application confirmed by the younger. 





Nuturalization of an Italian subject in a foreign country without 
consent of the Italian Government is no bar to liability to military 
service, 

\ rormer Italian subject may visit Italy without fear of molestation 
when he is under the age of 16 years, but between the ages of 16 and 
*) he is liable to arrest and foreed military service if he has not 
previously reported for such service. A former Italian subject who 
returns to Italy after the age of 39 is not liable for service. However, 
his exemption from punishment for past failure to appear is con- 
tingent upon his having complied with certain formalities which may 
} performed at an Italian embassy or consulate. F 

\ petition for pardon of the offense of desertion or evasion of mili- 
tary service should be sent to the Italian Government directly, as this 
department do not act the intermediary in presenting such a 
petition 

‘There is no treaty between the United States and Italy defining the 
stat of former Italian subjects who have become American citizens. 

\l ition is called to the following provisions of the second section 
‘ he expatriation act of March 2, 1907 

Phat any American citizen shall be deemed to have expatriated 
himself when he has been naturalized in any foreign state in con- 
formity with its luws or when he has taken an oath of allegiance to 

foreign state 


naturalized citizen shall have resided for two years 


Wien any 
| reign state from which he came or for five years in any other 


in the for 





' 


foreign state it shall be presumed that he has ceased to be an American 
citizen, and the place of his general abode shall be deemed his place 
of sidence during said years: Provided, however, That such pre- 
sumption may be overcome on the presentation of satisfactory evi- 
den to a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States under | 
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such rules and regulatipns as the Department of State may prescriba: 
ind provided alse, That no American citizen shall allewed to 
exprtriate limself when this country is at war.” 

All persens going to Italy must hold passports viséed by an Italian 
diplomatic or consular officer 

American citizens in Italy should apply for registration in the 
nearest American consulates, 

DerARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 12, 1916. 


MILITARY SERVICE IN FOREIGN 
RESIDING IN THE UNITED 
The Department of State has recently received numerous inquiries 

from foreign-born persons residing in this country as to whether they 

may be compelled to perform military service in their native lands and 

as to what penalties, by way of fines, confiscation of property, or im 

prisonment in case of return, they will incur if they fail to report to 

the authorities of their countries of origin for military service. Somi 
of the inquiries refer to persons who have obtained naturalization as 
citizens of the United States, others to persons who have made declar: 
tions of intention to become American citizens, and still others to pe. 
sons who have taken no steps toward acquiring American citizenship 

Misconception and coufusion concerning this matter appear to be cu 

rent. 

The United States is not a party to any treaties under which persons 
of foreign origin residing in this country may be compelled to retur 
to their countries of origin for military service, nor is there any way 
in which persons may be ferced into foreign armies against their wil! 
so long as they remain in the United States. 

The department can not undertake to give authentic, official informa 
tion either, in general, as to the requirements of the military servic+ 
laws of foreign countries and the penalties provided therein for evasion 
ot military service, or, in particular, as to the status and present o1 
future liabilities of in lividuals under such laws. Information of thi 
kind must be obtained from officials of the foreign countries concerned 

The department issues printed circulars concerning the status in 
their native lends of naturalized citizens of the United States, natives 
of certain European countries, and these will be furnished to interested 
persons upon request. It is specifically stated in these circulars that 
the information contained in them is not to be considered as official so 
far as it relates to the laws and regulations of foreign countries. 

The United States has concluded treaties of naturalization with 
following European countries: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark 
the German States, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and Portugal! 
Copies of these treaties are to be found in “* Treaties, Conventions 
etc... between the United States of .America and Other Powers” (Goy 
ernment Printing Office, 1910), and separate copies may be fm 
nished by the department upon request. Under these treaties the nai 
uralization of persons concerned as. citizens of the United States and 
the termination Of thelr former allegiance are recognized, with the 
reservation, in most of them, that such persons remain liable to trial 
and punishment in their native lands for offenses committed prior to 
emigration therefrom, including offenses of evasion of military duty. 
The United States holds that no naturalized citizen of this country can 
rightfully be held to account for military liability to his native land 
accruing subsequent to emigration therefrom, but this principle may 
be contested Ly countries with which the United States has not entered 
into treaties of naturalization. The latter countries may hold thai 
naturalization of their citizens or subjects as citizens of other coun 
tries has no effect upon their original military obligation, or may deny 
the right of their citizens or subjects to become naturalized as citizens 
of other countries, in the absence of express consent or without the ful 
fillment of military obligations. More specific information as to the 
department's understanding of the laws of these countries concerning 
nationality and military obligations may be found in the department's 
circulars mentioned above. 

It is important to observe that an alien who declares his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States does not, at the time of making 
such declaration, renounce allegiance to his original sovereign, but 
merely declares that he intends to do so. Such a person does not, by 


LIABILITY FOR COUNTRIES 


STATES. 


OF 


PERSONS 


the 





his declaration cf intention, acquire the status of a citizen of the 
United States. 
W. J. Brran. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 1}, 191}. 
STATUS OF PERSONS BORN IN THE UNITED STATES OF ALIEN PARENTS AND 


OF FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS NATURALIZED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 9, 1915, 
My Dear Sexnaror Lopar: £ have received your letter of June 5, 


» 


1915, in reply to my letter of June 2, concerning the detention in Ital) 
for military service of Ugo Da Prato, who was born in Boston August 
25, 1895, and went to Italy in 1912 to study architecture, and whose 
father, Antonio Da Prato, a native of Italy, obtained naturalization 
as a citizen of this country in the district court of the United States 
at Boston March 19, 1892—that is, before the son's birth. Accompany) 
ing your letter are the birth certificate of Ugo Da Prato and the natu 
ralization certificate of his father. 

The department has telegraphed to the American ambassador at 
Rome, directing him to call the attention of the Italian Government to 
the facts mentioned above, ask for the immediate release of Ugo Da 
Prato, and report the result. As Ugo Da Prato was born in this countr) 
after his father had obtained naturalization as a citizen _of the United 
States it does not appear that he can be considered an Italian subject 
under Italian lav, and I have no doubt that he will be released. I shall 
be glad to inform you of the ambassador's report. 

In the department’s letter of June 2 you were asked to forward no 
only the birth certificate of Ugo Da Prato, but the naturalization ce! 
tificate of his father, and in this connection the following statement 
was made. 

“The department is being called upon to take action in a good man) 
cases similar to that of Ugo Da Prato. The Italian law concerning 
naturalization of Italians in foreign countries is peculiar. Article 11 
of the Italian Civil Code contains the following provision : 

= tans 11. Citizenship is lost by the following persons: 

see - 


“eo 
“=. 


Ile who has acquired citizenship in a foreign country. ” 
“Article 12, however, reads as follows: 

**ART. 12. The loss of citizenship in the cases mentioned in the fort 
going article does not work exemption from the obligations of the mili 
tary service nor from the penalties imposed on those who bear arms 
against their country.’ ” 
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“Under the provisions of law mentioned the Italian Government laid before Congress wl . 
recognizes the naturalization of Italians as citizens of other countries, the House of Re S 
but holds them liable for military service in Italy unless they have been | letter of appro i Sy 
expressly excused therefrom In view of article 11 persons born in| aah smuch as our Gov = t 
this country of fathers naturalized before their births are not con United Ss es are citi 3 { S 
sidered Italian subjects or held Hable fer military service in Italy. | as \ is lopts : 

It is very important that in each case of this kind the department | resident abroad a us try t 

should be furnished with the best documentary evidence procurable of illegiar here arises, as will be s -a conflict of 

the naturalization of the father and the subsequent birth in this coun usually as dual allegiance.” (1H. D No. 326. 29th Cong.. 2 { 
try of the son, so that necessary assurances may be given to the Italian A full discussion of tl s ! vint \ 
Government.” Moore’s Digs of Intern | \ Lit 8 

In your letter under acknowledgment you make the following obser For the reasor ment ! ‘ iously 
yations: department, in « ing wit \\ \ 

“JT note what you say in regard to the Italian law, which obviously | CoUntry and had a fathei W 
does not apply to young Da Prato, but, speaking generally, I can not father had pre sive acy i 
assent for a moment to the proposition that such a thing as dual citizen Unit d Stat > sts 15 C3] 
ship is possible. As you well know, we constituted ourselves as that which yo ve pres \ 
champions against the doctrine of indefeasible allegiance and have his majority. T! xten l 
succeeded in compelling the acceptance of our view by all the nations , 4’suments which it ma aN 
with the exception, I think, of Russia and Turkey. The abandonment | Wer mm in tl United 8 
of indefeasible allegiance is in itself the establishment of the principle molested whi e tempo! - 
that there can be no such thing as dual citizenship, either in whole or MUST ne y dep t l 
in part, and to attempt to retain the right over a boy born in this | 0! each ca In no case, in t abst 
country of parents not naturalized—which is not the case with Da | C42 the artnent assur h p 1 \ 
Prato—for military service in the country of origin of the parents is be held liable, under the laws of o her countries concerned 
absurd on its face and is something to which we should never assent | lormance of military or other publi vi At Lay - 
for a moment.” | In the department's letter of May 5 to Mr. PL AL Lel “ 

After making some observations eoncerning the provision of the | lowing statement was made ; 

German law of nationality of June 1, 1914, according to which Ger- | ),, Ii at any time in the tut a Ss at yt 
mans who obtain naturalization as citizens of other countries may, | (hance and should there be molested upon the § nd 

under certain conditions, retain their German nationality, and after French citizen, you should inform a diplomati 

observing that any alien who endeavors to retain his original allegiance the l mate d States, who would report t l 

when he takes an oath of allegiance to the United States and becomes order that it might take such measures in yout 

naturalized as a citizen of this country commits perjury, you say: er by the peculiar facts and circumstan 

“Italy © © * has no possible claim on the children of Italian | y.oiq ee advised American 
parents, not naturalized, born in this country, especially if they have | Gneourace ers ae doce pages ratceny? 
exercised all the rights of citizenship as they are entitled to do under | pacescary test of his a liti a ee ae ea 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. Such a child has never ie clean of ‘eats eee eee United S 
been an Italian subject for one minute. Italy has no more claim on him | op oniq aa h st ae Sas oan ae . Renee ne oer ee oe 
than she has on one of my children or one of yours. I believe that | Obtained naturalization aa citizcne of thie conten: a 
there is also something similar to this in French law. We shall find | Gocag the ~ . aan eae ee eee eer us 
ourselves in a very awkward position with our large body of natural- | fhe persons veel Sain eer eee MOMs Se ae RWS Ras: BP Ece 
ized citizens and their children if we do not take the strongest position = ” o, na ea ecorer ore Dus Was a as 2 SMAEEEYs. 20D. 
against article 12 of the Italian Civil Code which you quote.” ality in view ef the fact tl it persons WI entaie ante 1 

The argument contained in your letter is similar to that in an article | Yong of this country are rec Pl cc mean: Eee des 
which appeared in the June number of the Metropolitan Magazine, in | ~ while this Government holds that naturalized At 
reference to the department’s letter of April 2 to Mr. P. A. LeLong, jr., | not rightfully be called upon to perform milita 2 
of Louisiana, concerning his citizenship. In the department’s letter to | which had not actually accrued before their emigration. the d 
Mr. LeLong his attention was called to the fact that, although having | nas always deemed it advisable to eall t Shad gt 
been born in this country, he was an American citizen under American | [¢alians to the po inn in which they vw eT aaa i a 
law, it appeared that he was also born a French citizen under French | tgrily return to Italy. During and sinee the ' cease. coe a 
law, because of the fact that his father was a French citizen. The! gent Roosevelt. the Department of State ha: ae : 2 
department a, eres that he appeared to have been born with | egiar warning them to this effect, entitled “ Notice to A 
“a dual nationality.’ formerly subje ts of Italy who conte plate ret t 

As this general subject has been the cause of considerable comment, I | which Contains the following statement 
venture to discuss the matter at some length. “ Naturalization as an Italian subj in 

Dual nationality is not a theory or doctrine promulgated by the | sent of the Italian Government is no bar 
department, but is the unavoidable result of the conflicting laws of Similar circulars have been issued du h 
different countries. Under the American law of nationality, which is | tion of President Roosevelt calling attention » tl itu 
derived from the English law, American nationality is based primarily | native lands of naturalized citizens of the 1 ted S t I 


upon the fact of birth within American territory and jurisdiction, under | and other European countries. In the « 
what is known as the jus soli, whereas in the countries of continental | Germans attention is called to ret tl 
Burope nationality is acquired primarily through descent, under the | sons in this country is recognized the Ger G 
jus sanguinis. This follows naturally from the basis of jurisdiction | the treaties concluded with the German Sta nm 1X¢ 
which in the common law is the locus and in the civil law the persona. ! as the “ Bancroft treaties.’ In this cor i i 
The Revised Statutes of the United States, however, contain the fol United States has concluded natural 

lowing provision in section 1995 (act of Feb. 10, 1855): 


ing countries of Lurop es 3G I Al ria-il gal L} 




















“All children heretofore born or hereafter born out of the limits and | Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Swe nd P 
jurisdiction of the United States, whose fathers were or may be at the | With reference to your remart ‘ tl of ( 
time of their birth citizens thereof, are declared to be citizens of the | who acquire naturalization { p 
United States: but the rights of citizenship shall not descend to chil- | vision of the new German law « I Gy 
dren whose fathers never resided in the United States.” | allegiance may be retained, ut tail G 
A provision substantially similar to the above was added to the | ralized abroad, I may say that i quit ruc tl 
original British law of nationality. Also the laws of some, although not | acquire American citizenship thi zh t 
all, countries of continental Europe contain provisions under which | time voluntarily reta his « . ! ! 
nationality is acquired, under certain conditions, through birth within | of the nationalization tof J 20, 1906 
their territory. The status of a person who is born a citizen of one | ment of every alien appl y { 
country under the jus soli and a citizen of another country under the | country 
jus sanguinis is commonly termed “ dual nationality.’ Whether or not “He shall, before he is admitted to ‘ ) 
this term is considered apt, the fact remains that many persons are | open court that he will support the ¢ tit the | 
born citizens or subjects of two countries under their respective laws. and that h l i entire ! 
Thus, a person born in Italy of American parents is born a citizen | and fidelity f } ‘ 
of the United States, provided his father has resided in this country; | particularl) to I I 
but, under certain conditions, he may also be considered an Italian | which he w tizer 
subject. Also a person born in the United States of Italian parents | the Constitution a laws 1 
is born a citizen of the United States under the law of this country, | foreign and domesti | t h 
and a subject of Italy under the law of Italy. eg It is obvious that y pers t 
The fact of dual nationality has been recognized by the department | the Same time voluntari 
for many years. Secretary of State Fish, in a report to the President | allegiance is guilty of pe i 
dated August 25, 1875, said: | tion of such a person l 
“The child born of alien parents in the United States is held to be a under ion of 
citizen thereof and to be subject to duties with regard to this country | Phe me : 
which do not attach to the father. ~ | waien a oa ew 
“The same principle on which such children are held by us to be | B@turaly wae! ; - 
citizens of the United States, and to be subject to duties to this coun- undei Ac oe eee : . 
try, applies to the children of American fathers born without the | . J” ChOSInS, Sow to say CHS OVER 
jurisdiction of the United States, and entitles the country within | T0™ ‘he position taken man Ca £0 to 
whose jurisdiction they are born to claim them as citizenS and to! ™¢2 to make a voluntary chang , at 101 
subject them to duties to it. the right of expatriati Mh N¢é | tl lepa nt of St 
“Such children are born to a double character: The citizenship of | ¢ Proper to continue tie privcnee walked be MS Fomowed 
Ps ¢ . . . o years ort intorming naturalized A I i i ( the I 
the father {s that of the child so far as the laws of the country of | °5% is acl adie os ‘ hain : 
which the father is a citizen are concerned and within the jurisdiction | Which they will find themselves In case thes 
of that country; but the child, from the circumstances of his birth, | 22tive countries. Por th 1 a ae Ne 
may acquire rights and owes another fealty besides that which attaches | €@ W8'R Persons Bavins a ae ae 
to the father.” (Moore's International Law Digest, vol. 3, p. 520.) | made upon them by the other countries con 
: : . : > a a e department wouid not |x é yrming 
I desire to call your attention to the following statement in the th oh aliaaat 1 ¢ : t t t 
report of the Citizenship Board which was appointed during the’ ad- | if it sho id fail to giv : , 
ministration of President Roosevelt “to inquire into the laws and Very truly ours, i 
praciice regarding citizenship of the United States, expatriation, and! The Hon. II Cal I 


protection abroad, and to report recommendations for legislation to be 
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JANUARY 18, 1916 
I I ] 
tat Washington, D. O. 

My D Sir: I ish to thank you very kindly for your letter of 
Jar ! i rarding persons of Italian birth residing in this country. 
Iw ) ild » let me know if any property or money they might 
ha n Ital ld t onfiscated in case they did not come back to 

t! rmy when called by the Italian Government. 

: I I few persons born in this country of Italian parents, 
ma f the we orn between the time that the father applied for his 
fir per I hen he received his full papers. These men of Ameri- 
can birth of Ita 1 parents have been given to understand that they 

to call to .serve in the army for the reason that at the 
th vere born their fathers were still citizens of Italy and not of 

Ur d State I wish you would also advise me what the rules of 

Dey tr t are regarding this matter, or if there is anything 
din the tre y between the United States and Italy. 

I she | appreciate it very much tf you wil) kindly send me five addi- 
tional coples of the.department’s letter of August 18, 1915, to Messrs. 
H urd & Hubbard, entitled “ Liability for military service in Italy 
)f Italians in this country who have obtained or intend to obtain nat- 
iralization " and of printed circular of August 14, 1914, entitled * Lia- 
bility for Military Service in Foreign Countries of Persons Residing in 
the United States.” 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy in this matter, I am, 

Yours, very neerely, 
W. FRANK JAMES. 
JANUARY 25, 1916. 
The Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 
Sin: The department has received your letter of January 18, replying 


; 


o its communication of January 13 concerning the status and citizen- 
ship of persons born in this country of parents who are Italian subjects. 
In accordance with your request the department is sending you, under 
parate cover, five copies of its letter of August 18, 1915, to Messrs. 
Hubbard & Hubbard, entitled “ Liability for military service in Italy 
of Italians in this country who have obtained or intend to obtain nat- 
uralization,” together with an equal number of its printed circular of 





Se] 


August 14, 1914, entitled “ Liability for Military Service in Foreign 
Countries of Persons Residing in the United States.” 

There is no naturalization treaty between the United States and Italy 
lof 


defining the rights of citizens or subjects of either country who may 
obtain naturalization in the other country. It may be stated, for your 
information, that in the absence of a naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Italy the Italian Government has taken the position 
that children born abroad to Italian subjects must be considered subjects 
of Italy and Hable for the performance of military service in the army 
of that country. 

As a general rule persons born in this country of Italians who had, 
however, acquired American citizenship by naturalization prior to the 
birth of such children, are not held liable by the Italian Government for 
the performance of military service, unless the facts show that they 
have voluntarily enlisted in the Italian Army and served therein with- 
out claiming exemption from such service on the ground of American 

ip. department does not admit the contention of the Italian 
Government with respect to the status of children born in this country 
of Italian parents, and this matter has been the subject of a consider- 
able amount of correspondence with the Italian authorities at Rome. 

With reference to whether or not any property, which the persons 
mentioned above might have in Italy, could be confiscated or levied upon 
by the Italian Government for failure to return to Italy and perform 
service in the Italian Army, you are tnformed that so far as is known 
no case has as yet arisen on this subject. For this reason the depart- 
ment can not state in advance what position this Government or the 
lian Government would take. 
TIT have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 





citizen p. The 





ROBERT LANSING. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1916. 
lien. RORERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 


My Dear Str: I have many former subjects of Great Britain in my 
district. This includes Cornish, English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch, and Cana- 
dian. The majority of them have become full American citizens. See- 
ing that England has now adopted the compulsory military service, and 
these men should be called back to fight for Great Britain, in case they 
did not could they be arrested in case they ever went to Great 
Britain for a visit, on the ground that they were deserters of the army 
of Great Britain? 

rhanking you for your courtesy, I 

Yours, very sincerely. 


o 
£0 


am, 





FEBRUARY 8, 1916, 
The Hon. W. FraNK JAMES, , 


House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion of February 1, concerning the status and citizenship of naturalized 
American citizens of British origin. You ask to be informed whether 
such persons may be required to perform military service in the British 
army in ease they return to British territory. 

I desire to invite your attention to the letter of even date, which is 
helng sent you, with which is inclosed a copy of a notice entitled “ Lia- 
bility for military service in foreign countries of persons residing in 
the United States,’ from which it will be observed that there is a 
naturalization treaty between the United States and Great Britain, and 
that under this treaty the naturalization in the United States of British 
subjects is recognized by the British Government. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, Roperr LANSING. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1916. 
Tron LANSING, 


of State, 


ROBERT 


Necretary Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Str: I have in my district several thousand former inhab- 
itants of Russia. The majority cf them are natives of Finland, but 
there are also hundreds of Poles, Ruthenians, Jews, and other people of 
different nationalities. Many of these have become American citizens 
and have no intention of going back to Russia to stay permanently. 
Ilowever, should they be called back to fight for Russia con did not go, 
they would like to know whether or not they could be arrested in case 
they went back for a visit. 
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I wish you would kindly advise me also the status of sons of these 
men who were born before their fathers became full American citizens, 
Can they be considered by Russia as subject to call to serve in the 
Russian Army? 

Kindly advise me also as to whether their property could be confis 
cated in case they did not go back. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, W. Frank JAMES 
» ‘ Fesruary 3, 1916. 
The Hon. W. Franx JAMEs, 

House of Representatives. 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 1, concerning the status and citizenship of persons who ar 
natives of Russia and reside in the United States at the present time. 
You state that many of these persons have become American citizens 
and that they desire to ascertain whether they may be requir: to 
return to Russia for the performance of military service. You ask to 
be informed with reference to the citizenship of children born in this 
— whose fathers were not American citizens at the time of their 
birth. 

Inclosed herewith for your information is a copy of the depart 
ment’s printed circular entitled *“* Notice to American citizens formerly 


SIR: 


subjects of Russia who contemplate returning to that country,” to- 
gether with a copy of the department's printed letter of June 9, 1915 


to the Hon. Henry Casor Lopes, entitled “ Status of persons born in 
the United States of America of alien parents and of foreign-born 
persons naturalized in this country.” There is also inclosed herewith 
a copy of the department’s notice entitled ‘“ Liability for military 
service in foreign countries of persons residing in the United States,” 
the second paragraph of which reads as follows: 

“The United States is not a party to any treaties under which 
persons of foreign origin residing in this country may be compelled 
to return to their countries of origin for military service, nor is there 
any way in which persons may be forced into foreign armies against 
their will so long as they remain in the United States.” 

It is believed that the inclosed circulars will furnish 
tion which you desire. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


the informa- 


ROBERT LANSING. 


RUSSIA. 


NOTICE TO AMERICAN CITIZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF RUSSIA WHO CON 
TEMPLATH RETURNING TO THAT COUNTRY. 


The information given below is believed to be correct, yet is not 
to be considered as official so far as it relates to the laws and regula 
tions of Russia. 

Under Russian law a Russian subject who becomes a citizen of 
another country without the consent of the Russian Government is 
deemed to have committed an offense for which he is liable to arrest 
and punishment if he returns without previously obtaining the permis- 
sion of the Russian Government. 

This Government dissents from this provision of Russian law, but 
an American citizen formerly a subject of Russia who returns to that 
country places himself within the jurisdiction of Russian law. 

The Department of State holds that a naturalized American citizen 
of Russian origin who returns to his native country as a Russian sub- 
pect, concealing the fact of his naturalization in order to evade Russian 
aw, thereby so far relinquishes the rights conferred upon him by his 
American naturalization as to absolve this Government from the obli- 

oo to protect him as a citizen while he remains in his native 
and. 

No one is admitted to Russia unless his passport has been viséd, or 
indorsed, by a Russian diplomatic or consular representative. 

Attention {ts called to the following provisions of the second section 
of the expatriation act of March 2, 1907: 

“That any American citizen shall be deemed to have expatriated 
himself when he has been naturalized in any foreign State in conform- 
ity with its laws. or when he has taken an oath of allegiance to any 
foreign State. 

“When any naturalized citizen shall have resided for two years in 
the foreign State from which he came, or for five years in any other 
foreign State, it shall be presumed that he has ceased to be an Ameri- 
can citizen, and the place of his general abode shall be deemed his 
place of residence during said years: Provided, however, That such pre- 
sumption may be overcome on the presentation of satisfactory evidence 
to a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, under such 
rules and regulations as the Department of State may prescribe: And 

rovided also, That no American citizen shall be allowed to expatriate 
imself when this country is at war.” 

American citizens in Russia should apply for registration in the near- 
est American consulates. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 9, 191}. 
FEBRUARY 21, 1916. 
Hon. RopertT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I have in my district several thousand former in- 
habitants of Austria-Hungary. The majority of them are Austrians and 
Hungarians, but there are also hundreds of Croatians, Bohemians, Poles, 
Jews, and other nation ‘ties. Many of them have become American 
citizens and have no intention of going back to Austria-Hungary to 
stay permanently. However, should they be called back to fight 
Austria-Hungary, and did not go, they would like to know whether or 
not they could be arrested in case they went back for a visit. 

I wish you would kindly advise me also the status of the sons of 
these men who were born before their fathers became full American 
citizens. Can they be considered by Austria-Hungary as subject to call 
to serve in the Austrian Army? 

Also advise me if their property could be confiscated in case they did 
not go back. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


ior 


W. FRANK JAMES 


Marcu 2, 1916 


The Hon. W. Frank JAMEs, 
House cf Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 21, in which you inquire concerning the liability in Austria- 
Hungrry under the military-service laws of naturalized citizens of the 
United States who were born in Austria-Hungary and of persons who 
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~- , 
' 
were born in the United States and whose f: ers, natives of Austria | rhe | Ww. I < JA 
Hungary, have obtained naturalization as citizens of this country. | f R 
I inciose herewith, for your information, a copy of the department's | Sir: I e tl 
circular entitled “* Notice to American citizens formerly subjects of | Pep; 21 in w 
Austria or Hungary who contemplate returning to cither of those coun- | man der the 
tries.” In the third paragraph of this notice you will tind a statement | | B Staten ‘ashe. py 
as to the conditions under which a naturalized American citizen, for : » Tinited 
merly a subject of Austria or Hungary, may be arrested and punished | , ned 
under the military laws in case he returns to Austria or Hungary. I 
Extra copies of this circular will be sent to you if you so desire and | oir i < 
inform the department as to how many you want. G 
With reference to the status of persons born in the United States of | Jag; na . 
Austrian or Hungarian parents before the naturalization of the latter, | tio, 7 
I may say that the naturalization treaty of 1871 between the I nited | pela | . 4 catia ® 
States and Austria-[lungary makes no specific mention of such persons. | offense ge ys acl npn 
This Government has always held, however, that the naturalizati n | Wit ees ae 
treaty covered cases of persons of Austrian and Hungarian origin who | ¢, : ’ ; - 
were naturalized during minority through the naturalization of their | g{teytion . ; 
own right. It is not understood that the Government of Austria- | cfatys orf, ; ; 
Hungary denies the application of the treaty in such cases, provided the } 4 aoe , io " 
persons concerned maintain their r sidence in the United States, and it ovniaiiin fy aa? 
is not believed that the Government of Austria-Hungary would make a } If 
claim to the allegiance of persons born in the United States of Austrian .% oe 
or Hungarian fathers before the naturalization of the latt inless r Tae Soe 
such persons should go to Austria or Hungary to reside. ; ' oe 
1 have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, Roper’ LANSIN ! 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
NOTICH TO AMERICAN CITIZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF AUSTRIA OR ILUN NOI ‘ ME : ! I 
GARY WHO CONTEMPLATH RETURNING TO EITHER OF THOSE COUNTRIES, . CONTE) 
The information given helow is believed to be correct, yet is not to | The ion ¢ ead 
be considered as official, so far as it relates to the laws and regula considered as offic ‘ 
tions of Austria-Hungary. | Germany. ; 
Liabillty to perform military service in Austria and in Ilungary A German subiect sid 
arises on January 1 of the calendar year in which an Austrian or | completed the sevent } 
Hungarian reaches his twenty-first year and ceases on the 3ist of De- | active service last ine ; 
cember of the year in which he ends his thirty-first year. end of his thirty-sixth vy + 
Under the terms of the treaty between the United States and Aus A German who eile fave} { ; 
tria-lInngary a former subject of Austria or Hungary who has re been actually ean hhaah winnie t saehes Ae , : : ; 
sided in this country five years and has been naturalized as a citizen | after a residence in - United State. 
of the United States is treated upon his return as a citizen of the | yalization. return to UG: ee coe ee a cog 
United States. If he violated any criminal law of his original country | former home is denied hy Germany. on i sccaie Kear iaem haat cai ' 
before the date of emigration he remains Hable to trial and punish-| cojourn, on the etound that he lett teers Reese 
ment, unless the right to punish has been lost by lapse of time as pro- | ceryiew. ‘It is nat eee ee nee aa | r Mmeresy 
vided by law. A naturalized American citizen formerly a subject of | t) Gery aa ta ithe eee “ah a 
Austria or Hungary may be arrested and punished under the military | 4 person who has « See ee ae iat 
laws only in the following cases: (1) If he was accepted and enrolled | 4; ees sant ae = a ee eae Poo ; 
as a recruit in the army before the date of emigration, although he had | Gorman, eo on aan ; 
not been put in service; (2) if he was a soldier when he emigrated, | “3, ; . : , 
either in active service or op leave of absence; (3) if he was sum- _ the trea es Letween * : a he , é' 
moned by notice or by proclamation before his emigration to serve in | vide th ut German s ects who have " tizey he United & 
the reserve or militia and failed to obey the call; (4) if he emigrated | SBall be recognized as such upon their ret to Germal hey reside 
after war had broken out. in the United States » years. But a naturalized At n of Ge 
A naturalized American citizen of Austrian or Iungarian origin on | ™@? birth ts Hable to trial and punishment upon 1 ' 
arriving in his original country should at once show his passport to | '0F @® offense against German law committed before emis 
the American consul, or at least to the local authorities: and if, on | 2189s the limitations of the laws of G: ny. If he ¢ i 
inquiry, it is found that his name is on the military rolls he should he was enrolled as a recruit in the standing army ; if he arate 
request that it be struck off, calling attention to the naturalization | ™ Service or while on leave of absence for ted time ; if, | 
treaty between this country and Austria-Hungary published in 1871. unlimited Pave ¢ eing In the resel : 
The laws of Austria-Hungary require every stranger to produce a | #!! into service or aiter a pr re m requiring bh 
passport on entering. | or after war brok out, is Hable to t nd | ! 1 
A native of Austria or Hungary will probably experience difficulty |, Alsace-Lorraine having become a | of Germar 1 nat 
in establishing his status if he returns to his original country bearing | iZ4tion treatles with the other German States were 1 tiated, Am 
an American vaturalization certificate and passport issued in a name | Citizens, natives of that Province, under existing cir t ! 
different from his original name. Such a person, if his name has been subjected to inconvenience and possible detention ( th 
changed by order of a court, should take with him a properly authenti- {| tles if they return without having sought 


cated copy of the order of the court; if the change of name was not | 80 frem the imperia) governor at Str: 

legally made, he should obtain from the court in which he was natural- | The authorities at Wurtter ‘ re 

ized a new certificate of naturalization in his lawful name, and his | American citizenship . former subject of W 

passport application should agree therewith. |} nished by a passport shall be supplemer l 
5 Attention is called to the following provisions of the second section | certilicate showing five years’ residence in 1 { s 

of the expatriation act of March 2, 1907: | that fulfillment of the treaty 

“That any American citizen shall be deemed to have expatriated | pear separately as a fact of 
himself when he has been naturalized in any forcign state in conform- | A former German j 
ity with its laws, or when he has taken an oath of allegiance to any 

















tence for an offense n | 
foreign state. his native State for h tl vart 
“When any naturalized citizen shall have resided for two years in | intermediary in pr uch pe on l ‘ l 
the foreign state from which he came, or for five years in any other | return to his native Ger ‘ 
forcign state, it shall be presumed that he has ceased to be an Ameri- | arrest if, in advanc iis going, he | f 
can citizen, and the place of his general abode shall be deemed his } his former home an nt Lc ] n: 
place of residence during said years: Provided, however, ‘That such pre- | tion, with the reque that hb Ameri ! 
sumption may be overcome on the presentation of satisfactory evidence | his paper returned to him 
to a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, under such Travelers are not required to 
rules and regulations as the Department of State may prescribe: And | «, een but they are like] te he a illed ) 
provided also, ‘That no American citizen shall be allowed to expatriate | and citizer ship at in time nd especia 
himself when this country is at war.” or rented apartments. ‘They are consec 
American citizens in Austria-Hungary should apply for registration | themselves wit norts. 1 do 1 5 ! ! 
in the nearest American consulates. : | indorsed, bat the local authoriti etimes demat Gi 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, awk . a 25 am 
Washington, August 2, 1915, Attention is called to the ving p 
— the expatriation act of March 2, 1907 
Fre sry 21, 1916. “That any American citizen sh: 
Hon. NoBerT LANSING, self when he has been naturalized | St 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. with its laws or when he has taken an oat! 
My Dear Sir: I have in my district several thousand former in state. 7; 
ftabitants of Germany. Many of them have become American citizens | .,“ Wien any naturalized citizen s : resided for ty 
and have no intention of going back to Germany to stay. However, | the foreign State from which he came, or for five ye n any 
if they should be called back to fight for Germany and did not go, if | foreign State, it shall be presumed that he has ceased to be an Aj 
they went back for a visit, would they be liable to arrest? | citizen, and the place of his general abode shall be deemed his p 
I should also appreciate it very much to have the status of the sons residence during said years: Provided, however, That m pre 
of these men, provided they were born before their fathers become full | May be overcome on the presentation « tistactor} a 
American citizens. Could they be considered by Germany as subject to diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, under such 1 
call in the German Army ? « 7 | regulations as the Department ot at ite may prescribe ind pi 
Kindly advise me also if their property could be confiscated in case | 4/80, That no American citizen shall be allowed to ex) 


they did not go back. when this country is at war. 
Thanking you in advance for this courtesy, I am, American citizens in Germany shor ip 
Yours, very respectfully, } nearest American consulate 
W. FRANK JAMES, | DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Manenm 2, 1916, Washington, Ma 
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Marca 8, 1916. 


te, Wa 


hington, D. C. 
fy Dean Sire: Article 25 of the German laws concerning nationality 
1 f Whoever, before acquiring a foreign nationality, 


on ap] tion to the competent authorities of his native State, 
tain vritten permission to retain bis German nationality, 


i I if any of the other countries of Europ 
I ior Al kindly let 


have a 
me know if the language I have 


ourtesy, I am, 
tfully, We: 


Yours, v respec FRANK JAMES. 
Marce 11, 1916. 
! fon. W. Prank Jamas, 

Hlouse of Representatives. 

. I have received your letter of March 8, 1916, 
informed as to the true wording of section 25 
1ationality, and inquire whether “any 
have a similar provision.” 


in which you 
of the German 
other countries of 


ection 25 of the German law of nationality, which went into effect 
Tanuar i, 1914, reads, according to a translation received by the 

tment from the consul general in Berlin, as follows: 

Citizenship is not lost by one who, before acquiring foreign citi- 

hip, has secured on application the written consent of the com- 

authorities of his home State to retain his citizenship. sefore 
this consent is given the German consul is to be heard. 

Che imperia ellor may order, with the consent of the Federal 
ouncil, that | who desire to acquire citizenship in a specified 
foreign country iy not be granted the consent provided for in para- 
rraph 2.’ 

rhe department is not informed that a provision similar to the pro- 
vision of section 25 of the German law of nationality is found in the 
laws of any other country 


I have the honor to be, sir, 


our obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. 


‘his matter is a very important one not only to the former 
subjeets of Italy, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, but also 
former subjects of France, Holland, and many other countries, 
as the situation is practically the same in a majority of the 
important nations with whom we have treaties. 

In order to attempt to take care of this matter I have intro- 


duced several resolutions. The one regarding former subjects 

of Italy is printed herewith. The ones regarding former sub- 

iects of Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary are along the 
me lines 


‘The people of foreign birth of my district are very much 
interested in this matter, and they sincerely hope that Congress 
will take favorable action in this matter. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

July 15, 1916. 
submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed 

House resolution 307. 

Whereas the naturalization of an Italian subject in the United States 
without the consent of the Italian Government is no bar to military 
service in the army of Italy; and 

Whereas a former Itahan subject between the ages of 16 and 39 who 
returns to Italy for a visit is Mable to arrest and forced military 
service if he has not previously reported for such service; and 


Mr. JAMES 
to tl 


wi ; a person born of Italian parents who visits Italy is also sub- 
t to arrest and forced military service; and 
Whereas there is no treaty between the United States and Italy defin- 
ing the status of “ormer Italian subjects or their sons who have 
vecome American citizens: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed 
to open negotiations immediately with the Government of Italy to 


lude a treaty defining the status of former Italian subjects and 
- sons who have become American citizens, and that in particular 
requested to endeavor to conclude a treaty that will exempt 
former Italian subjects who have become American citizens, and their 
sous, from service in the army or navy of the Government of Italy. 





An Ominous Triumph. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN rar Houser or RepresENTATIVES. 
Friday, July 21, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the fol- 
lowing article from the Philadelphia North American of July 
10, 1916: 


1916. 


Frem the Philadelphia North American, Monday, July 10, 1916.] 
AN OMINOUS TRIUMPH. 


Concerning the latest “settlement ”’ of the Mexican difficulty, 
which fills Washington with contentment and complacence and 
causes administration organs to emit symphonies of praise, we 
tind ourselves rather at a loss for adequate comment. The ap- 
parent belief that something admirable has been accomplished, 





and that there has at last been evolved a well-ordered plan of 
action backed by definite, logical purpose, is a stupefying phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps a hypothetical question will serve to stimu- 
late discussions. 

If some mad philanthropist or speculator should offer $1,000,- 
000 for a coherent, satisfying exposition of President Wiison’s 
Mexican policy to date, is there any person living who belicves 
that the prize or the wager would be won? 

Let imagination carry us a step further. Suppose that some 
skilled solver of riddles should devise an intelligible answer to a 
problem in which the only available factor is minus x, «and 
should reveal the policy as it is to-day; and suppose he should 
agree upon the basis of “ doubles or quits,” to explain what the 
policy will be the day after to-morrow or week after next— 
would he be richer by $2,000,000 or poorer by the time lost in 
exhausting divination? 

We ask these questions in no spirit of idle detraction; we 
are simply illustrating a fact we have emphasized a score of 
times—that President Wilson has never had a Mexican policy. 
It is mere reiteration to say that he has none now, and mere 
commonplace to remark that he is temperamentally and intel- 
lectually incapable of having one at any time. 

In support of these assertions there is the record of three 
years of paltry shifts and worthless expedients, of vaccilation 
unparalleled and incompetence without compare; of alternating 
bluster, bungling, and bunk; there are the graves of men siain 
and the despair of those living; and there is, finally, this utter 
abandonment of national right and duty at the demand of aa 
irresponsible and insolent adventurer. 

With the widespread relief over one result we can feel a genu- 
ine sympathy. The administration, by the simple device of sub- 
mission, has brought to an inglorious but definite termination the 
war which its own folly had created. 

Nearly three months ago we declared that the expedition flung 
into Mexico heedlessly and inadequately prepared should be 
withdrawn “without argument or delay.” Such a course, we 
admitted, would involve humiliation but would avert disaster. 
Now, it is to be consummated with additional degradation, after 
the sacrifice of a score of lives, and with less promise than before 
that the security of the United States and the rights of its citi- 
zens are to be established. Nevertheless, a respite has beea 
given, and we rejoice with thousands of families that the anxiety 
and terror of an interminable conflict have been lifted from 
them. 

Against this lies the inexplicable and depressing fact that the 
result is hailed by partisan newspapers as a triumph for Presi- 
dent Wilson’s firmness, patience, and sagacity, while in the same 
issues they carry dispatches showing that Carranza has flouted 
every American protest and imposed his will upon the United 
States, and that the administration withdraws not only its 
armed forces, but the protection which every Government owes 
to its citizens. 

Throughout all this astonishing acclaim runs the persistent 
delusion that the present situation, with its mythical advantages, 
is the product of a farseeing, consistent statesmanship. Once 
more, therefore, we must undertake the baffling inquiry, What 
is the Wilson policy regarding Mexico? 

The-early part of the record is too familiar to need detailed 


examination. The denunciation of Huerta was arbitrary inter- 
ference. ‘“ Watchful waiting” was inertia. Secret partnership 


with bandit leaders was intrigue. The Vera Cruz invasion was 

var. The withdrawal was surrender. The hearing before the 
Latin-American tribunal was mediation. The announcement 
that it was “none of our business” how long Mexican anarchy 
continued was evasion. The ultimatum to the factions a few 
months later was dictation. Recognition of Carranza was politi- 
eal intervention. Dispatch of the forces to “get Villa” com- 
pleted the circle by a return to the expedient of war. And now 
there is to be a repetition of the Vera Cruz withdrawal. 

It is by no means our purpose to suggest that all of these 
devices were wrong; in fact, it would be difficult to believe that 
so many different moves could be made without occasionally 
being right. But our point is the obvious one that the records 
reveal an utter absence of plan, program, or policy. 

Those who think, however, that the administration’s course 
during the first three years reached the limit of feebleness, it 
eptitude, and vacillation can not have examined the events ef 
the last few weeks. These constitute in themselves a chapter 
of hopelessness. Let us recite them in order: 

After the murderous raid of Villa’s band on Columbus, Pres- 
dent Wilson had no recourse but to order armed forces to pus- 
sue him. Prodigious effert succeeded in starting the expeditica 
within six days, and it was announced that the enterprise was 
undertaken with the cordial acquiescence of Carranza. 

This was false, and the hostility of the dictator became daily 
more menacing; yet the ill-prepared and ill-supported troops 
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were pushed hundreds of miles into Mexican territory, until it} ment that their killing was \ il N 
became only a question of days when the native garrisons would | would be accepted for the ‘ < 
be ordered to attack them. | representation whatever w: 
On May 31 Carranza sent an arrogant demand for with- | those who were dead. 
drawal of the expedition, which he called a force of invasien; rhe “settlement ” was finally « ( | 
and on June 18 he dispatched an ultimatum, threatening that | done his malevolent worst in the way o 2 e | 
unless the troops were recalled within seven days a state of war | States before the world and des ving tl t y 
would be recognized. | its prestige among Mexicans 
On the same day President Wilson summoned for border serv-| of the administration | 
ice the National Guard from every State in the Union. The | pacific.” In this he ‘ ed 
Secretary of War announced that this was done “in order to] agreed to discuss plans for 
assure complete protection for all Americans.” Meanwhile, Car- | But the proffer had one 
ranza had issued orders that “any movement by the American | pedition must be witha n \ 
troops to the south, east, or west will be the signal to open} ranza made on May 31 and be 
hostilities.” | official utterance there aiter, 1S to r 
President Wilson, on June 20, sent him a note which filled five | which he contended he has won 
or six newspaper columns. It recited “ outrage after outrage, | outrage, atrocity upon atrocity prese 


atrocity after atrocity,” committed against this Nation and its| dent Wilson is dismissed into 
citizens during the last three years, and explicitly charged the} On June 20 the administration 


Carranza Government with responsibility and even with com-| would not even entertain his deman S 
plicity. mit to his terms. 
The note declared that the demand for withdrawal of the What possible construction can | g 
troops “can not now be entertained”; any interference with | record except that the “ Mexican p ' 
them would “lead to the gravest consequences”; the United | interests of this country have 
| 
i 


States Government, it solemnly averred, ‘can not recede from | muddling, and ineonstancy. Yet 
its settled determination to maintain its national rights and 





the most degrading feature of the tuat 

perform its full duty.” may be no question concerning the latest 

Two days later, in pursuance of this uncompromisingly pro- | &@ Wilson organ, the New York W 
Claimed policy, American troops moved eastward from their 
advanced base. They were promptly challenged by Carranza an ar eee tga dog beens > yd red that A 
forces, an encounter followed, several of the troopers were the United States BS they come to wriet aft 
killed, and 17 taken prisoners. warned to Jeave the country, the fault will be 

The existing condition thereupon was officially recognized as | ™8 te Mr. Lansing, who said he d 
preliminary to war. A circular note to the Latin-Am¢ rican | The same dispatch told of Government m ; 
Governments explained that if hostilities resulted they would | extension of an American loan to the Carranza gove 
constitute “a state of international war,” but without any other This, then, is the present phase of that “ Wilson policy 
purpose than “ to end the conditions which menace our national | pacific triumph evokes loud acclaim: The Ameri n 
peace and the safety of our citizens.” | Mexico are to bring away their dead and tl returned ¢ es 

Despite the fact that Carranza boldly avowed that he ordered | having accomplished nothing except the ng ol e terri 
the attack and would repeat it under like circumstances, the | tory they were sent to pacify, in order to « e «le 
Wilson “ policy ” suggested an inquiry as to whether the action | Mands of the Executive who ordered them attacked; the United 
was “deliberately hostile,’ On June 25 that question was put, | States renews and amplifies its recognitir f t] n whom it 
together with a demand for release of the prisoners and for a| has charged with permitting and inciting ¢ ; outrages: it 
statement from the Mexican Government “as to the course of | will favor the régime which three weeks ago denounce as 
action it wishes the Government of the United States to under- | worthless with financial assista: ind it “ 2 
stand it has determined upon.” | the chief function of government c] 

Carranza waited five days, and then delivered the most re- | rights and lives of its citizens. 
sounding broadside of insult ever aimed at a responsible gov- Whether the policy has “ kept us « war,” let Vi ( : 
ernment. With a precision which mocked at the labored dis-| and Carrizal testify Whether it has saved us from 
cursiveness of the first Wilson note, and with a malignity which | Other evil in the category of national abasement, let 


made his words hardly less offensive than the treacherous at- | Of the past, the humiliation of the prese: d 
tack upon the American troops, he flung at the Government of | the future declare. 
the United States charges of mendacity, incompetence, false 
pretense, and shameless aggression, and reiterated in set terms 
his purpose to expel the “invaders” if they were not speedily 
withdrawn. 

But with characteristic craft he did not make this outrageous EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
defiance a diplomatic communication. It was merely a “ memo- 
randum,” published throughout Mexico along with the American , ae : 
note. Thus it could not be answered or rebuked from Washing- H O N : | H ) \ A Ss 1) eo H \ 1, l, ; 
ton; the administration which had recognized him and seated 
him in authority was powerless to respond, while he achieved 
the result of inflaming Mexican public opinion with the idea Is ie House or Rerrese: 
that he had browbeaten and cowed the American Government ‘ 


Our Merehant Marine 


oO} MINNI 


just as he had punished its troops. M ' 
And on the very day that this blistering affront was per- Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Sp 
petrated President Wilson put forth his unofficial response. In| questions laid before the voters 
a speech in New York he sternly rebuked the suggestion of | the ship-purchase bill w the one 
carrying through the enterprise upon which he had started. He| ing the fewest votes. But of t ‘ 


declared himself against “a war of conquest in Mexico,” against | the result was ove 

“any act of violence,” against any defensive procedure that | bill 

might appear like “ dictation.”” With American soldiers lying} The bill is not part 
slain in Mexico, with American troops surrounded by hostile | of Progressive I | Pro e I 
forces, and with Carranza publishing to the world his con-} which votes I s 

tempt for American rights, the President gave notice that | two points—tl 


further insistence on the part of this country would be unjusti- | help—which constitute the | 
fiable and immoral. A great railroad ki ones 
We must not omit to remark that the prisoners had been re- Let me control the transportati 
leased—as an act of magnanimity by Carranza to his defeated | try and the people who I 
foe. But while this concession was gratefully received, not a | It has taken a world war t 
word of complaint emanated from Washington concerning their | for a merchant marine of our « 
comrades who had been killed. a national question, vital to the com 
Demand for liberation of the prisoners implied that the attack | every class, every rker, no m 
Was an act of brigandage and treachery, while the ignoring | does: every farm, mine id mill, and eve ‘ 
of the victims who were slain amounted to an acknowledg-' on them. Gradually, 
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German and 
ships of every 
The lists 


ships of commerce are disappearing from the seas 
Austrian ships lie interned in foreign ports; 
m lie at the bottom of the ocean, torpedo torn. 
iave been further depleted by converting every available ship of 
yy int ship of battle. Our ports are choked with com- 
modities. our terminals are glutted with shipments that can not 
he delivered lack of ocean bottoms. Forty-five thousand 
reight cars were tied up in New York at one time, and the rail- 
companies are refusing to haul freight to the seaboard. 
The export products that do secure passage and run the gantlet 
f sea danger are levied upon by a foreign shipping trust six to 
twelve the rate in ordinary peace times. Take, for ex- 
simple, the ocean rates on the principal staple products of which 
Minnesota has an export surplus. 


nati 
ace on 
for 


road 


0 


times 


rain, New York to Liverpool, on which the ocean rate in 
June, 1914, before the war, was 2 pence per bushel, or about 
t cents, is now charged 51 cents, being increased twelvefold. 
Flour, New York to Liverpool, has been boosted from 10 cents 
per hundred in June, 1914, to $1 in Mareh, 1915. Lumber, 


Boston to Liverpool, which at the opening of the war paid 18} 


cents for the principal classes produced in Minnesota, is now 
nssessed $1.10. Provisions, including live stock and dairy 


products, 
hefore 
$1.25 


which bore an ocean rate of 20 to 25 cents per 100 
the war, are now taxed via the leading New York line 
per 100, or five to six times a normal rate. Oil cake, 
meal, and the various cereal products of which Minneapolis 
is one of the largest producers and shippers in the world, are 
how taxed six to eight times the normal rate. 

One of the leading officials of the United States Bureau 

Navigation said, “A vessel pays for its first cost on the 
profits of one cargo On that basis it is no wonder that the 
Pacifie Mail fleet, which for years has enjoyed a mail subsidy 
from the United States, threw up its job and sold out to the 
shipping trust, which will use the vessels for carrying farm 
siut mill products at six to twelvefold ocean rates. 

That ought to be notice to Congress that no ship mail subsidy 
which Congress grants could compete as an attractive bonus 
an cecean freight line with the robber rates now levied upon 
American farms, mills, and factories. It proves that the peti- 
tions of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and various 
commercial and corporate interests, praying Congress to aid 
the building of an American merchant marine by subsidy 
erants from the United States Treasury are, besides the ques- 
tion of principle involved, idle and impracticable even from 
the standpoint of expediency to gain a business end. If present 
ocean rates enable an ocean freight line to earn or rather ex- 
tort a margin of profit in the course of a year 8 to 10 times the 
entire capital investment of the company, of what effective use 
as an additional sop would be a petty donation from the Gov- 
ernment Treasury in the form of a mail subsidy? Furthermore, 
the line which receives the subsidy simply joins the ranks of 
the ocean shipping combine—as witness the subsidized fleets 
under various flags now operating on the sea—and levies upon 
the producer, shipper, and consumer what the traffic will bear. 
This country has had its fill of subsidized transportation lines, 
the grants of land in Minnesota alone being nearly equal in 
nacres to the total farm acreage of the State under cultivation, 
and ineluding valuable timber and ircn-ore lands valued at 
hundreds of millions of dollars; and the usual result has been 
that the companies which have enjoyed at the hands of the 

the greatest in the way of bond and 

«i grants have been the chief offenders in levying upon the 
public extortionate freight rates. 

The alternative of subsidy is that which the Government em- 
ployed in building the Panama Canal and railroad, the Alaskan 


ont 


of 


people subsidies issues 


railroad, in the operation of the Post Office Department, in im- 
proving rivers and harbors and the Great Lakes, and the Goy- 
crhnment fleet used to carry supplies for building the canal— 


namely, Government ownership and control. 

Certainly, if the people of the United States are called upon 
io finance a fleet, either by subsidy or any other method, they 

eutitlied to a property interest in the vessels which their 

ioney pays for and also to a voice in the control of the opera- 
tions of the tleet for which they pay, because they will then have 
iin asset to show for the money invested. 
Chis bill provides for the creation of a practical shipping board 
civil experts, the best available talent in merchant shipping, 
composed of five members selected by the President. 

The naval auxiliaries and Army transports and other vessels 
‘longing to the Navy may be transferred to this board. The 
hoard may construct or buy suitable vessels. These vessels may 
be chartered, sold; but if an emergency exists, the 
President may make requisition of these vessels for naval or 
military purposes, the person owning such vessel shall be paid 
its fair value, or shall be paid a fair charter value if the Gov- 
ernment does not keep the ship. 
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A corporation may be formed by the board, with capital not 
to exceed $50,000,000, Personally, I wish an amendment might 
be added making it several times that amount. This would be 
true preparedness. The small amount of capital is the weakness 
of this bill. The board must keep the majority of the steck on 
behalf of the United States. Panama bonds to the amount of 
$50,000,000 are to be issued, the proceeds of which will give the 
Government a direct interest in a merchant fleet which in peace 
times can serve commerce and in war times serve the battle 
fleet. A few years ago the American battle fleet went around the 
globe as a demonstration of our naval power. Our Government 
was the laughingstock of the world because it had to hire a 
fleet of foreign merchant vessels, sailing under foreign flags, to 
accompany our battle cruisers as colliers and supply ships. 
Apart from the commercial side of this question, the war has 
demonstrated that success in arms is dependent upon adequate 
naval preparedness. The battle line upon the sea must be g 
mented, aided, and enforced by an auxiliary fleet that can 
supply the tenfold wants of a nation at war. Then, more than 
ever, When industrial ranks are depleted and the strain upon 
production is abnormal, must the fleet forage for the nation. 
Immediately the merchant marine could be transformed into 
hospital ships, transports, munitions and horse ships. Besides 
that, on the merchant marine seamen would be training in all 
branches needful in time of war. 

In order to make effective even our present battle fleet, the 
Government now needs 400 additional freight carriers to use 
as transports. Our Government shipyards, capable of much 
greater output, are to be set to work under the operations of 
the proposed measure, constructing the needed merchant vessels, 
and these vessels, absolutely necessary in case of war, are to 
be put to practical use in time of peace and made to earn a 
dividend on the cost of construction and operation, while at the 
same time serving the great industrial interests of the American 
people as a carrier of their freight burdens on the sea and as a 
guaranty of the freedom of the sea against the exactions of a 
foreign shipping trust. A naval investment in a fleet which 
will give the American people direct and valuable service in 
both peace and war is a good investment. It is one which wil! 
pay for itself in practical and useful results, and not benefit 
simply a small interest on the seaboard and ultimately add to 
the junk pile of defunct and derelict battleships. 

The ship-purchase feature of the proposed bill will enable the 
Government, by taking over the Hamburg-American and other 
first-class freight carriers interned and lying idle in American 
harbors, to meet the emergency and furnish American vessels 
for Americ: in products, and give American producers independ- 
ence of foreign control on the high seas. We would have little 
respect for the business sagacity of a groceryman who depended 
upon the delivery wagon of his competitor to carry his sales. 

America has been the pioneer nation in the conquest of the 
air. One of her adopted sons, of Norwegian birth, led the way 
to ironclad monitors. It was Fulton who first trained steam to 
aid navigation. Sixty years ago we held first place among 
the merchant marine of the world, and our “ clipper-built 
yachts ” were a proverb for swiftness. It is not for us to take a 
back seat now. The trade opportunity of the century is before 
us and we lack the shipping facilities to grasp it. Now is the 
time to develop our trade with South America, but we can not 
do it without ships. 

The Outlook of May 17 says that our mills can make in 6 
months as much as it will take the country 12 months to con- 
sume. In order to keep our workers busy we must build up a 
vast export trade to consume this surplus. 

Minnesota is now paying a foreign fleet enormous subsidies 
in order to get its surplus to market. The result is a depression 
in the farm and mill price of every staple production of Minne- 
sota, as is plainly shown by comparison ot present prices with 
those of one year ago. 

But we are now threatened with conditions even worse. ‘The 
following official statement was published in the London Eecon- 
omist of November 13 last: 

In future the Government may 





o~ 


requisition for the carriage of grain 


and other merchandise any ship registered in the United Kingdom, and 
after December 1 no British ship of over 5900 tons may carry cargo 


from one foreign port to another without first obtaining a license from 
a committee in London. All British shipping is liable to be requisi- 
tioned for commercial purposes, all trade in British bottoms between 
foreign ports is to be under direct Government control. 

When foreign shipping is under direct Government control 
and our producers and shippers are not only subject to the 
mercy and extortion of foreign fleets, but are faced with the 
ruin of their foreign trade by withdrawal of even the ships now 
available, it is in poor grace for our boards of trade and public 
utility interests to set up the bogy of “ socialism” and complain 
against the principle of Government ownership. When private 
capital fails to meet the emergency, the American people can 
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oe 
employ their public function of cooperative action, and protect he production of t 
the Nation. The American people must be promptly freed from 
the domination of a foreign shipping trust to which we pay an 
annual shipping bill of over $200,000,000. If a $50,000,000 bond 
issue will help cut the knot of this colossal foreign octopus, who : 
is he that would stop progress by the cry of “ Government own- r ( 
1: « i I st 
ership 3 | : l 2 
i ° ‘ i o 
The Live-Stock Industry. ata 
—---— \ 
.‘“rrmnyr ar T ~ > Ia A 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS was 
OF = a a 
1. W >. BORLAND 3 
HON. WILLIAM : 30R sAN ; a \ ' 
OF MISSOURI, ick 
~ THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, ' 
pe \ 
Tuesday, July 18, 1916. 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent t our "\ 
extended to me, I desire to insert the following pertinent letters: . 
MARKET COMMITTEE, AMERICAN the ) 
NATIONAL Live Srock ASSOCIATION, pointed, or th 
Omaha, Nebr., July 11, 1916, ass tion and w 
r ‘ og ior he rir ¢ 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BorLanp, M. C., gation by p i 
washington, D. C. of the action ul ; 
y pa ; ; ea : This is on f the 
Dear Sir: Referring to Mr. A, E, de Ricqles’s letter to you of the | ta, ated ra ‘ hy 
Sth, of which he sent me a copy, I wish to confirm what he said regard- chang : 
ing the activities of the packing interests, in bringing pressure to bear | central region . 
on Congress to prevent the passage of the Borland resolution. Since the | chows how wide the ; 
hearing was concluded, the packers have gone systematically to work | pecayse the i 
to create apn ipression in Congress that there has been a change of Dp ‘core. wh +} 
sentiment bere in the West regarding the necessity for this investigation. | feogers ‘and shippers. who 
On Friday and Saturday of last week the managers of the leading pack- | gg Sper: gree den 
ing houses here made an effort to get the South Omaha Exchange to | id of t n 
send telegrams to Washington opposing the Borland resolution. Simi- a ling t ed re 
lar effort was made at Kansas City and St. Joe, and at all of these cam hote Rec ' ( } 
oints they met with failure as far as the exchanges were concerned. | ,, haan ar > aioe i ' 
t is possible they were able to persuade certain individuals to comply | 4 + Des ae tal 1 
with their request I understand both at Sioux City and Denver the in reward to the heeft situation ( 
local exchanges yielded to the pressure brought to bear on them and | o¢ the meat industry appeared at that 1 
sent telegrams to Washington opposing the Borland resolution. lin the | Sas at thie re “th ‘ j 
As you are probably aware, at the meeting of the National Live Stock ex ept the nn as "The : ‘ 
Exchange at Cincinnati the latter part of May it was unanimously | penartment | ; ‘hae 
decided to favor the Borland resolution and to indorse the statement } record of this hearing in ¢ 
made at the preliminary hearing at Washington by M. L. McClure, the | cocyre a copy. However. t ; 
president of the National Exchange. A telegram to this effect was sent | poco) yti, hadiae? kine. 2 ae 
to you at that time by Sedgwick, the secretary. The 18 leading live- | spon, the start. 7 
stock exchanges of the country belong to the National, and all those rl ue i a a 
referred to above had representatives at this meeting, so that the | W: - is i gee Chic : soe ae 
present action at Sioux City and Denver is a reversal of their position | Fist SS be SIE, OF meee erent oe 
in May. As you probably know, the Denver and Sioux City markets ao ee as 
are what might be termed “ packer’’ markets, where the stockyards, | &° 2° obey aa a ; 
live stock journals, and practically all of the facilities are owned by | “‘ The ai eet es ae Tae a cae 
three or four of the leading packers, and at which points their control | ,, 7° ChNmee cron A Na aap. : 
is more complete than at some of the bigger markets. Yesterday I | *]°Y t eee gti Re 
wired our Congressman, DAN STEPHENS, along these lines, asked | S6a°ns iia wth - 
him to see that Congressmen were properly posted regarding packers’ | aad a tl = +1 . } 
actions. | study the d | é he! 
I sincerely hope you will follow up your resolution actively and push pon rw he In a oh nt 
it in every possible way, as its passage means much to the men of the pac aaa inetaany | ed a eral $f 
y « nt 5 wele . it YU CU i i ‘ i 
West. , ; , > It was shown that the number of meat 
Very sincerely, EpwarpD L. BuRKE, ; Se ea te a 2 ‘ 
Vice Chairman Ses. § ecrea od, in 8} of th 
a 7 . creased. t was shown ! 
= $8 lines of packing houses in A ntina, | 
ee JuLY 15, 1916. ueaaac tal acaaaeh aa atads th eee 
Mr. iH. B. Brot GHAM, deh lah shown that there was practically no com 
Editorial Department, Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. the I = houses and t! 1 ‘ 
> packing yuses a (he grea Li\ ( 
My Dear Mr. Brovucuam: In response to your letter of the 14th, I 


: : |} and that competition by independent n 
avail myself with pleasure of the opportunity to give you some of the | 


are two notable exceptions to this fact ( 
basic facts relating to the Beef Trust resolution. 
} 
| 
| 
i 
j 





where independent c« erns existed which 

The proposal originated, so far as I am concerned, with a very prom- oe pac coe eee of the lo 
inent organization of my own State—the Missouri Cattle, Swine, and Packers lay great stre n fact 
Sheep Feeders’ Association. In the fall of 1915 they passed a series of | organized, which saved all tl Dp j 
resolutions calling attention to the demoralized condition of the live- | the consumer and could do busin on a 
stock market. Prices for cattle on the hoof ready for slaughter had | however, that they were not le to 
ruled nearly $1 a hundred lower in 1915 than in 1914, and hogs had | tn Indianapolis an i i 
one down in still greater proportion. In 1915, however, there was an | preserving of th 
mcreased demand for beef for export and for al! pork products, caused It was also 
by the European war There was a decreased importation of live | stockyards, trapspo 
stock because a Mexican revolution had cleared the northern States of | plants, ete., and 
Mexico, and Canada was finding a profitable market for her meat anf- | panies which lk 
mals in England. a largs 

The live-stock men therefore were confronted with this situation: | that fu 
Importations had ceased, the supply in this country was confessedly 


tanneries ; 





re ¢ 








short, and an unprecedented demand had occurred in the foreign mar- 









shipping facilities nd other ent 

kets. We had become again an exporting country of meat animals, | | lt up ¢ of the r if and earnings o 
and yet, contrary to every principle of economic law, the price of live | the packing ho At the t e that fl 
animals was going down and the price of meat products was going up. | tion has been going on with tt ' i 

Manipulation of some kind was evident. I introduced the original | tries the catt! I I 
resolution in the middle of January, 1916, after giving the matter some | stances, been doing 1 ore t ling } 
study as to what form of remedy would be best under the circum- | has been utterly u I 
stances, most helpful, and least apt to miss fire or do harm. I came | of production and added va ‘ ! I 
to the conclusion that a thorough investigation of the entire meat situ- presented a number of witn +1 
ation by the Federal Trade Commission was the best course; that a | that the packers were fair in 1 
conzressional investigation might cause a great deal of agitation with- | moralize the busine and that there 
out tangible result, and that an investigation by any of the bureaus of | otherw f the ttle idustry. It 
the Agricultural Department would not be far-reaching enough and | death, the hought. 
would result probably in mere collection of statistics. With the agitation, how 


The Federal Trade Commission, as you know, is empowered by law | improved at a very ray 
to do precisely this thing It can investigate into alleged violations of | change in tl visible an 
the antitrust laws; it can also rate into unfair methods of 


: 3 | in the demaz for foreigr ' 
competition ; it has the power of summoning witnesses and compelling | considerable ir n ti 
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See 


large mber of w: earners who were at work Whatever th 

ms were t was apparent that the manipulation which had o« 
din 1915 was not beins attempted in the face of the hearings on ; 
his re luti in 1916, ar the cattlemen for the first time in some | 
3 ome advantage of the natural law of supply and | 

2 i | } tle mar t had been good before the resolution was 
trodu nid me demoralized during the hearings, the agitation 
ht ised of demoralizing the market; but the very reverse 
was tru rhe market was utterly demoralized in 1915, but became 
nsider: etter as the hearings progressed. However, the same 
power which can put the market down in 1915 or can put it up in 
1916 can put it down again if Congress adjourns without passing the 
resolution rhe packers have urged and received repeated delays, and 
eem to feel that with the approaching end of the session they had the 


olution on the shelf. By some vigorous action of the catthemen we 
the resolution up before the committee for a final hearing on July 
ti, and the packers were compelled to close their case, 


rhe matter is now before the Judiciary Committee for action, and the 


} rs have begun a country-wide propaganda to defeat it. They 

have flooded Congress with telegrams from bankers, railroad man- 
el commission men, politicians, State officials, and some cattle 
iisers, all to the same’ effect, that business conditions in the cattle 
rket are now good and any action by Congress would demoralize the 
ustry. 

In the course of the negotiations between Mr. Fisher, counsel for the 
American Live Stock Association, and the attorneys for the packers, 
they repeatedly stated that if the resolution were broadened to in- 
clude all the economic features and not made simply a semicriminal 
prosecution, they would support it for the benefit of the industry at 
large It was broadened, largely following the suggestions of Mr. | 


Veeder, attorney for the packers, but they are still fighting it, and it is 
evident that no resolution will go through if they can prevent it. 
They also urged that the investigation be made by the Department 
of Agriculture as a substitute for the Federal Trade Commission, know- 
that the Department of Agriculture has no power to compel evi- 
dence under oath and no power to pursue the subsidiary companies, like 


tockyards, terminals, tanneries, banks, ete. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Hfouston, wrote a letter to me, which I submitted to the 


beommittee, and which is now of record, saying that the department 
is not able to undertake the investigation and recommending the Federal 


‘Trade Commission. He offered to cooperate fully in furnishing all 
information, 

This is the entire situation, of which you ean collect such facts as 
vou need for vour editorial expressions. It is apparent that the meat 


industry of this country touches directly more people as producers and 
consumers than any other industry, and we are confronted with a van- 
ishing meat supply and increased population. The western people 
expect that the business will be put on some stable basis which will 
enable it to grow with the growth of the country and to have the usual 


advantage of the law of supply and demand. ‘There is no just reason 
why the packers should stand in the way of this or cast any suspicions 
on the action of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Yours, very truly, 


Wm. P. BORLAND. 


Government Armor-Plate Factory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
MINNESOTA. 


OF 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of a Government- 
owned armor-plate factory, because I believe it is a measure 
looking to real defense, a measure which removes the motive of 
would-be patriots, who raise the cry for a false and 
pumped-up preparedness. Here is an opportunity, while spend- 
ing the people’s money for defense, to make a good and paying 
investinent for them. The people as a whole are for prepared- 
but they want a dollar's worth for every ‘dollar they 


those 


ness, 
Sy na. 


In hearing read the answers to my inquiry upon the question 


of preparedness in my district, I was deeply impressed by the | 


fact that even those who were opposed to preparedness op- 
posed it upon the ground of the extortionate prices demanded 
hy the War Trust. They feared the inadequacy of our state of 
defense was being grossly exaggerated through the public press 
und the impetus given it by the munition makers. When they 
take into consideration the vast amount that has been spent for 
preparedness, it is no wonder they think we should be prepared ; 
while, in fact, we are hideously unprepared. It is time that we 
should take note of the cause and stop the robbery. 

According to figures of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoNbDELT], the cost of preparedness for the three leading nations 


(luring 12 years is as follows: 

Great Britain * iene contnniininhsnenchtslindebitalbeesaie $166, 000, 000 
United States. asuiuerdb> Gh emncts-Gncenmninehasesitibietptanniinsts lasemeishenanteretidss in ulatiaai Gimp weit 110, 000, 000 
Germany 


. J <cl cakat _.... 30,000, 000 
We have spent more than any nation save one, yet are worse 
prepared, It is not the fault of Congress, for Congress has ap- 
propriated money enough so that we should have more adequate 
preparedness, 

Whose fault is it? It is in great part the fault of the com- 
panies who through all these years have held up the Govern- 


. 





| 





| ago that the patriotic 


| nent 
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e ment, yet are now so insistently invoking patriotism. We are 


| al familiar with the costly, desperute struggle the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is making in their lobbying here and through page 
advertisements ail over the country in the daily papers, and 


countless reprints sent broadcast in letters—a propaganda open 
and shameless, but ill timed and apparent. ; 
Two years ago, in November, 1914, a special committee of 
Congress appointed to investigate the cost of making armor 
plate endeavored to obtain from armor-plate manufacturers in- 
formation on the cost of this product. Answers were in all 
cases refused, nor would they permit a Government expert to 
look over their books with the purpose of obtaining that infor- 
mation. It ill becomes them to try to cloak in patriotism their 
present overtures to the Government. It not so very long 
sethlehem Steel Co. was selling arinor 
plate to Russia for $249 a ton, while at the same time charging 
our Government $616.14 a ton. In 1897 the Bethlehem and 
Carnegie companies refused to bid at $300, the price fixed by 
Congress, because they knew they held us by the throat, and 
forced them to raise it to $400 a ton. In 1911 Italy bought 
armor plate for $895 a ton, but this wonderfully patriotic con- 
cern charged its own country $420. That further confirmation 
of their disinterest may not be lacking, we find them selling to 
Japan for $406.35, while prices to us ran from $440 to $540. 


is 


| As a Jast act of arrogant desperation, they even threatened the 


Senate this winter, if they persisted in establishing a Govern- 
armor-plate plant, to raise steel to a prohibitive price. 
And we have not forgotten the scandal of a few years ago of 
guaranteed armor plate sold to the Government which contained 
great blow-holes, such that to arm a vessel therewith would 
imperil the lives of our brave marines, and as for encountering 
an enemy, it would be wholesale murder. 

This is patriotism for revenue only. And now, when brought 
to bay, these three “ competitive’ compani2s all slump to an 
identical price! The evil of their overcharge bars them from 
any claim that their rights have been trampled. The whips 
that we cut for ourselves are hardest to bear, and they have 
only their own high-handed piracy to blame. 

Armor plate, they say, is only 2 per cent of their whole out- 
put. Therefore, we take it that they will not be largely in- 
jured. Besides, they claim that this business, on whose life 
they are putting forth such terrific struggles, only yields them 
1} per cent profit. All things considered, our duty is to the 
whole people first, even if this particular interest should suffer. 

If the muniticn makers have stirred up the strife for pre- 
paredness, they have done a good thing. But in their wonder- 
ful zeal to grab more and yet more wealth they have overreached 
themselves and are “hoist by their own petard.” ‘They could 
not be content with moderate gains. No one would think of 
disturbing private industry that conducted itself within reason, 
It is only when they outrage all patience that the trodden 
worm turns. 

The establishment 07 a Government-ownea armor-plate fac- 
tory would remove the clement of plunder. The country at 
large would not view requests for battleships, most heavily 
armored of all vessels, with such suspicion if tremendous profit 
were not to pour .nto the patriotic and receptive maw of private 
plants. 

Our Government should manufacture at least a part of 
everything it uses, that it may have a check on the cost of 
production and be in a position thereby to demand fair prices. 

We are absolutely helpless in the hands of the munition 
makers without a plant of our own. They can do as they 
please as to cost, and we have no means of figuring to arrive 
at whether or not their charge is equitable. They can and do 
permit valuable secrets of manufacture to be distributed among 
possible future enemies. Only this year it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that, had not the Navy Department called the 
courts to their aid, private enterprises would have sold tor- 
pedoes to the warring nations, these torpedoes embodying im- 
provements devised by our own naval officers. 

The armor-plate companies would not cease to manufacture, 
that is certain, but they would be forced to competition, which 
they have now manipulated out of existence. 

They have followed the course of all tyrants. Their in- 
creasing and insatiable greed and arrogance has been their 
own undoing. They can not complain of injustice when their 
whole dealings with the United States have been marked by 
unfairness and jniquity. 

While they manage to conceal the cost of armor plate, it has 
been variously estimated by three different nonpartisan commis- 
sions at $230 to $262 a ton, as against $616 a little while ago, or the 
$395 which they now offer to supply it for. Even on the basis of 
this difference the saving on battleships and cruisers called for 
in the naval bill would be between three and four million dollars. 
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Profits of the private manufacturers on other articles sold 


the Government, where similar articles are made in the navy 
vards, have run as high as 300 per cent. It is a certainty that 
the armor plate produced by the Government would be of uni- 


form excellence, not just good enough to get by. «The Govern- 
ment could in its production of plate make use of all modern 
knowledge and conduct experiments for improving the quality. 
There would be no tendency, as in private shops, to cling to 
antiquated styles because the shops were equipped to make old 
styles, Delay in delivery would be diminished. Sites could be 
located in the interior of the country, safe from invasion, in- 
stead of, as at present, too convenient to shore. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania who claims that 8,000 men would be thrown 
ut of work can not sustain that proposition, because whatever 
portion is thrown out in one place would be equalized in em- 
ployment by the Government. 

They say the Government will make mistakes. That may be 
true. That the experiment will prove expensive. So it may at 
first, but the Government will evolve efficient methods. I hope 
the time will come when the Government will make not only 
its own armor plate but more of its munitions of war. The 
burden upon the people would be lessened, our patriotism would 
be purified and heightened, and there would be entirely removed 
from war preparation the charge of graft. 





How President Wilson Has Kept Us Out of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
29, 1916. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short state- 
ment by Congressman GREENE, of Vermont, on how President 
Wilson has kept us out of war. 

The statement is as follows: 

iow PRESIDENT WILsoN Has Kepr Us Ovrt or War 

ty Hon. FRaNK L. GreeNR, Member of Congress, first district, Vermont.] 

“Thank God for Wilson! He has kept us out of war!” 

Unless the signs of the times are utterly misleading, that is 
about the only political asset with which the Democratic Party 
to-day expects to go before the people of the United States in 
the campaign soon to open and appeal for a vote of confidence 
in the administration and itself. Indeed, practically the whole 
fabric of its propaganda for continuance in power in time of 


Saturday, July 


ore 
ei 


peace rests upon the ingenious hypothesis that we might all this | 


time have been experiencing war instead of peace, and that 
President Wilson has prevented such a calamity. 
COVER FOR GENERAL DEMOCRATIC FI1ZZLE. 

This kind of sophistry makes it easy to avoid any serious ref- 
erence to the miserable fizzle of the Democratic economic policy 
with its hopeless Underwood tariff that, designedly not for pro- 
tection, is manifestly not even “ for revenue only.” 

It renders it unnecessary to refer above a whisper to a so- 
called income-tax law that compels a limited section of this 
country to pay into the National Treasury not only a dispro- 
portionate assessment upon its own industry and thrift but also 
the share that other se¢ttons of the land do not pay.. And yet 
these sections that pay little or nothing under the income-tax 
law, most of them, are the very ones that refused the benefits 
of a protective tariff to the section that does pay, simply because 
they did not want a protection tariff themselves, albeit Repub- 
lican protection would have made it unnecessary for anybody to 
pay any income tax at all. Moreover, the prosperity fostered 


under such protection in former years well-nigh alone makes | 


it possible for the section that does pay to have any money saved 
with which to pay the tax now. 

This Democratic campaign cry also conveniently sidetracks 
the question why the United States is obliged to sweat under a 
“war” tax when it is the only first-class nation on earth that 
is at peace. 

And, skipping many other pleasant little opportunities it 
affords for graceful sidestepping of annoying queries, it blandly 
overlooks any necessity whatever for explaining why a Treasury 
that had $165,000,000 surplus in it when turned over by the out- 
going Republican administration March 4, 1913, has since been 
able to keep practically nothing except its books, and even they 
so cleverly balanced that the ablest financiers and expert ac- 
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o1 { ts 1 he ind Ss 
they show is tually ‘ 

S| 1 be « ged oO ‘ | 
oO | ipo I j ) 1 
say, the fact is Gove ‘ 3 

In fine, by throwing into the air the slogai Thank ¢ 
Wilson! He has KCD s oul \ the Ik atie I 
h pes to escape eSpons tv tor » «lie ! stir 
comes to the lips oft every +) mughi } Am ! ‘Ti Pr J] 
Wilson has kept us out of a war in which we had no part, what 
in the name of common sO S i 3 ophv in also 
keeping us out of a prosperity 1 4 ally had 
took his oflice?”’ Perhaps he has o lone this kee] 
business; has “ kept us out” not wists but too well 

President Wilson is student of ps olo He 
clared certain distressful conditions experienced by 
trymen under his régime to be merely psycholo ul | ) 
the book, he and his supporters now invoke psychology t 
stitute for a real condition of misfortune the hypnotic | 
pelling suggestion of a beatiti " Ile 
was and no man eyer saw.” 

THE PHANTOM W 

But this phantom “ war” suggestion is a « e 
Democratic friends in more ways than one. In the lang 
the sports, it permits of playing both ends as st tl 
Not only has President Wilson, as they say, kept us on 
that might have been, and so we should be grateful to hil 
war should happen to come, it would be manifestly uw 
‘swap horses while crossing a stream. So President W } 
should be reelected, also, on the hypothesis that we 
war some day, and, if we do while he i 
glad we did not turn him out before it ca 

This proposition might fit the campaign for ree t 
man that ever lived in the White House at any time | 
based upon that supreme and sublime argumentative 
“Tf,” and is, therefore, wholly unanswerabl As « i 
friend Touchstone says, “ Much virtue in if.’ Just where 
logic of this “ swapping-horses-while-crossing ream” p 
tion lies I leave to the celebrated jury in “Alice Wond 
to decide. This jury, we recall, were endowed with t 
markable ability of hearing the evidence in the case, 
down on their slates, and reducing it to pounds, shillir | 
pence. As this is the way all Democratic financing 
and in just such a dream, too, as came to Alic oO d 
ean not consistenly plead to the character and eapacit 
a jury. 

So, after all is said about it, the fact is that this 
has-kept-us-out-of-war ” appeal rests wholly upon. thi 
trovertible argument that is eternally presented by “n 
been” on the one hand, and “may be” on the other 

Could anything be more practical or convincing? 

HAS WILSON KEPT 1 

Now let us see whether or not President Wilson lh: ept 
us out of war.” And at the outset let u ndeavor 
and give him full credit where we may for the perfo1 
his strict and unequivocal duty under the Co tution and 
oath of office, remembering, at the same t e, that 
obligation of every President to keep us out 
can be done honorably, and that most of tl l I l 
the only instance in our history where a P dent 
keep us out of war, and the honor and just of that 
still reasonably disputed, is afforded by the admini 
President Polk, a Democrat of Democrats. Oddly enou Po 
like Wilson, was nominated by a Democratic 1 
tion in pursuance of a plan to prey 
popular candidate that had already on sev 
majority of the delegates and would have t 
for the absurd “ two-thirds rul 

In so far as President Wilso n 
usual and perplexing diplomatic crises that have aris 
time as results of the great l ging | 
so ably presented and firmly insisted upon 
country as a neutral under international 
have been formally acknowledged and resp. 
credit. His burden of responsibil ed 
But let us ask ourselves in all f rig J 
particular and essential rights of t ( 
as against the world have thus fa 4 ! ( 
by any of the belligerents on either side of 
result of his protests and representations? And 
ones of those rights have not on ie aged 
spected so that the wrong that was done to is 


apologized for but has been compensa 


practice of nations, and the violation we co do 
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NOTHING AS YET SETTLED, 

Is it not true that, saving here and there an incidental con- 
cession to our demands in some degree or detail, the stubborn 
fact remains that at this writing the crux of even the Lusitania 
ca for instance, remains unsettled? Is it not true that, 
vhatever yielding any of the belligerents have made form of 
doit ne so far as our demands are concerned, has been apparently 
prompted by the policy of temporizing with us as a powerful 
neutr: u simply because of the all-absorbing pressure of more pow- 
erful foes at home, and that the underlying principles we have 
cont wien for are still unacknowledged, unobserved? 

President Wilson has written many notes to the belligerents 
in Europe. He has argued learnedly and even threatened 


much. What has come of it all save unsatisfactory, incom- 
plete responses and mere temporizing? Is the issue at rest, has | 
our position been conceded as sound and just and based upon | 
universally accepted ideas of international law? Or, on the 
other hand, have we ourselves made good our threats because 


these concessions have not been made? 

(hat thus far we have not been brought to actual war in | 
our disputes is true, but there is not an American with a single 
corpuscle of good red blood dancing in his veins but that 
knows that under any other circumstances than those of the 
past 18 months we would have been humiliated beyond measure 
by the fruitless policy of protest upon protest that President | 
Wilson has pursued and would feel that we had lost our caste | 
mnong the civilized peoples of the earth because of it. 

But is the fact that we have meanwhile kept out of the war | 
due to President Wilson’s policy, or has it been in spite of it? | 
President Wilson may have given the idea that the American | 
people are “too proud to fight,” but peace upon such terms to | 
the world is merely a meek concession of shameless defeat with- | 
oul a struggle. Is it not the fact, rather, that we have been | 
kept out of the European war not because of what President ; 
Wilson has done to keep us out but because none of the Euro- | 
pean powers wanted us to come in? 

Kivery pertinent lesson of history tells us that if the Euro- | 
pein nations to whom President Wilson has. dispatched notes | 
of protest over violations of our rights had not been too busy | 


ih more pressing affairs at home they would have given far 
more serious attention to his repeated defianees. Even as it is, 
they do not acknowledge or concede the justice of his protests, 
generally speaking, but simply decline to accept his implied 
dare to fight, because they have fighting enough on hand al-| 
ready. This is not being kept out of war by President Wilson; | 
it is being denied a chance to get in. | 

But admitting that in such a world crisis as now confronts 
us diplomatic negotiations of this character are essentially deli- | 
cate and national nerves are sensitive, and that there has lecoen 
all the time the possibility of our embroilment in the struggle, 
what, then, can be claimed for President Wilson as the a 
server of the peace save that by not deliberately waging war | 
or putting us by positive action into unavoidable share in it he | 
has simply followed a plain sense of duty, the sense any plain | 
mean might have had under the same circumstances? 

Not a rational adult citizen in all the United States has 
wanted this country needlessly to become engaged in the war. | 
What credit can be given President Wilson for keeping his 
country out of a mess that his countrymen would not willingly 
have gone into if they could? 

CONDITIONS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Champions of President Wilson on this “war” slogan want 
the people to overlook the fact that before he could have made 
effective war against any country he would have been obliged 
to ask the Congress for its consent and for the money and for 
troops. And while such a project was pending the voice of a 
mighty Nation against needless war would have made such an 
uproar around the White House as had never been heard by 
any President before, and would have sadly disturbed the bliss- 
ful Nirvana of “ watehful waiting.” 

if President Wilson had been struggling against adverse pub- 
lic sentiment here at home, if the American people or a large 
and influential part of them had been day and night teasing 
him into the strife, if pressure had been put upon him to get 
in some way, by hook or by crook—if all this were true, and he 
had bravely resisted and fought out his duty fight with the 
solemn responsibility of his high office and his sacred duty. to 
the American people and to civilization burdening his very 
soul—if he had struggled with this problem well-nigh alone 
and with no help, but rather opposition, from his people here 
at home—that would have been different. If his had been the 
one great exalted superillumined mind that saw duty where the | 
multitude was blind and had calmly, patiently, heroically kept | 
to that duty with a tremendous pressure of public opinion 





——— 


against him, then President Wilson might have proved the 
savior of his country in an awful crisis, perhaps. 

But he simply did nothing of the kind. 

And we all know it, and so does he. 


HAS WILSON NOT MADE WAR? 


But escape from the European horror is not the only test of 
this Democratic slogan, “‘ Wilson has kept us out of war. 

How about the capture of Vera Cruz and the slaughter of 
American marines on Mexican soil whither they had gone by 
order of the President as invaders of a country with which we 
were at peace? 

Was that an act of war? 

Who was responsible for it? 

What act of Congress authorized it before it had been begun? 

Who would have been responsible if an actual war with Mexico 
had resulted from it, as well it might? 

Did net a former Democratie President, who had been nomi- 
nated in a national convention over the popular majority can- 
didate by the two-thirds rule, once upon a time invade Mexico, 
too, and thus bring on a war? 

If Mexico had been a more powerful and more highly devel- 
oped nation she would have fought us to the finish for that act 
of President Wilson, as everybody knows, and the insult to her 
sovereignty he perpetrated would have been avenged in long and 
bloody strife. But Mexico was well-nigh incapable of effectiy 
resistance and must tamely submit for the time being, albeit s! 
might and will nurse the odious memory of the deed for gener: 
tions to come, 

Even “watchful waiting” lost its temper once and actual! 
made war in Mexico. For the remainder of the time it has 
stood by supinely and permitted Mexicans to make worse than 
war upon thousands of helpless American men, women, and ch 
dren within the very sight of their country’s flag and appealing 
daily in vain for its protection. 

Bully helpless Mexico? Yes. Actually intervene in Mexic 
with force and arms—and keep out of war. 

Threaten mighty Europe, too busy with other wars to acce} 
our dare—and keep out of war. 

“God bless Wilson! He has kept up out of war!” 

QUT OF POCKET, TOO. 


He has kept us out of pocket, too, and all the frantic appeals of 
platform mechanics and inspired spellbinders to distract the 
attention of the American people to the overflowing battle fields 
of Europe will not tempt them to forget the empty pocketbooks 
at home or the empty statesmanship of the administration at 
Washington. 

And such a statesmanship! A statesmanship that, with ail the 
possibilities of being involved in the greatest war of history now 
raging about us, has left us practically without an available 
dollar in the Treasury with which to put sufficient Army into the 


| field or even supply it guns and ammunition with which to pro- 


tect itself and us! 





Opinion Rendered by Hon. Henry D. Clayton, Judge of the 
United States Court ef the State of Alabama, Which Set- 
tled Certain Questions in the Canal Zone. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an opinion re- 
cently rendered by the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, judge of the 
United States court of the State of Alabama, which settled cer- 
tain questions in the Canal Zone. 

The opinion is as follows: 


United States of America, Panama Canal. In the district court of the 
Canal Zone, Balboa division. William H. FOCEnee, relator, v. H. A. A. 
Smith, auditor of the Panama Canal, respondent. Civil No. 107. C. P. 
Fairman and William C. Macintyre, of Colon, Republic of Pana: ma : 
Harmodio Arias and Stevens Ganson, of Panama City, mere ol 
Panama, attorneys for the relator. Charles R. Williams, district 
attorney, Ancon, Canal Zone, attorney fer respondent. 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 


Henry D. Clayton, United States distriet judge, middle and northern 
districts of Alabama, presiding by designation of the President under 
act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. 
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APPENDIX TO THE 


Under the appointment by the President and confirmation by the 
Senate, William H. Jackson, the relator, duly qualified as district Judge 
of the Canal Zone on May 1, 1914, and has ever since continuously dis 
charged the duties of his office. He became and is entitled to the same 
salary as that paid a district judge of the United States. (Sec. 8, 
act supra.) 

The relator avers “ that the Congress of the United States has here- 
tofore appropriated funds for the payment of the salary of your peti- 


tioner, and has appropriated funds for salaries and expenses necessary 


for the civi! government of the Canal Zone, including the expenses of | 


your petitioner herein while engaged in the performance of his official 
duties, and that the funds appropriated as aforesaid are now available 
for the payment of said salary and expenses.” And this allegation is 
admitted by the respondent in his answer to the petition. 
H. A. A. Smith, the respondent, is the auditor of the 
department of the Panama Canal, and is charged with the collection, 
custedy, and disbursement of funds for the Panama Canal and the 


accounting 


Canal Zone, including the funds appropriated by Congress for the 
relator’s salary. The respondent has paid to the relator his salary 


monthly and from time to time, but now withholds from him of his 
salary the sum of $1,131.76 for the payment of the following items of 
alleged indebtedness to the Panama Canal, namely: 

From the satary due the relator for the month of December, 1914, 
$170.07, for rent of residence, house No. 118, Ancon, Canal Zone, from 
May 1 to October 17, 1914, 5 months and 17 days, at the rate of $25 
per month, and electric current for the same period at the rate of $5.55 
per month; from the salary due the relator for the month of January, 
1916, $66.66, on account of alleged absence for a period of four days 
during said month of January beyond the six wecks’ leave referred to 





in the Panama Canal act; from the salary due the relator for the 
month of March, 1916, $500, to apply on account of rent for use of | 
residence No. 311, Ancon; from the salary due the relator for the | 


month of April, 1916, $341.97, alleged balance due for rent of house 
No. 311, Ancon, to April 350, 1916, and account of one day's alleged 
absence Yeyond the six weeks’ leave referred to in the Panama Canal 
act; and from the salary due the relator for the month of May, 1916, 
$53.06, account of rent for house No. 511, Ancon, and electric current ; 
or a total sum of $1,131.76. 

The relator avers that he is not indebted to the Panama Canal or the 
United States in any sum or sums whatsoever, and denies specifically 
every item of the above-mentioned claim of indebtedness, and alleges 
that the before-mentioned sum of $1,131.76 of his salary is being unlaw- 
fully withheld from him by the respondent. 

The prayer is that the respondent, the auditor of the Panama Canal, 
be compelled by peremptory mandamus to audit, approve, issue, and 
deliver to the relator warrants, vouchers, or pay checks for his salary 
as district judge of the Canal Zone, as required by law and the prac- 
tice, without regard to said claim of indebtedness set up by the re- 
spondent, which, as before stated, is.denied by the relator. 

The respondent admits the appointment and service of the relator 
as district judge of the Canal Zone, but he claims that he has the 
right and that it is his duty to withhold the said sums described on 





the ground of the relator’s alleged indebtedness for house rent and 
electrie lights, and the sums deducted and withheld on account of 


tive days’ alleged absence from the Canal Zone in excess of the six 
weeks’ leave of absence specially provided for in section of 
August 24, 1912. 

1. This act is entitled “An act to provide for the opening, main- 
tenance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sani- 
tation and government of the Canal Zone.” It is sometimes referred 
to as the Panama Canal act, but is commonly called the Adamson Act 
after its distinguished author. 

It is provided in this act— 

“Sec. 2. That all laws, orders, regulations, and ordinances adopted 
and promulgated in the Canal Zone by order of the President for the 
government and sanitation of the Canal Zone and the construction of 
the Panama Canal are hereby ratified and confirmed as valid and bind- 
ing until Congress shall otherwise provide. 


8, act 


~. 


The existing courts es 


tablished in the Canal Zone by Executive order are recognized and 
confirmed to continue in operation until the courts provided for in 
this act shall be established.” 
And it is pertinent to quote the following section of the act: 
“Sec. 8. That there shall be in the Canal Zone one district court 
with two divisions, one including Balboa and the other including 


Cristobal; and one district judge of the said district, who shall hold 
his court in both divisions at such time as he may designate by order, 
at least once a month in each division. The rules of practice in such 
district court shall be prescribed or amended by order of the President. 
The said district court shall have original jurisdiction of all felony 
cases, of offenses arising under section 10 of this act, all causes in 
equity, admiralty, and all cases at law involving principal sums 
exceeding &300, and all appeals from judgments rendered in magis 
trates’ courts. The jurisdiction in admiralty herein conferred upon 
the district judge and the district court shall be the same that is 
exercised by the United States district judges and the United States 
district courts, and the procedure and practice shall also be the same, 


The district court or the judge thereof shall also have jurisdicticn 
of all other matters and proceedings not herein provided for which 
are now within the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the Canal 


Zone, of the circuit court of the Canal Zone, the district court of the 
Canal Zone, or the judges thereof. Said judge shall provide for the selec 
tion, summoning, serving, and compensation of jurors from among the 
citizens the United States, to be subject to jury duty in either 
division of such district. and a jury shall be had in any criminal case 
or civil at law originating in said court on the demand of 
either party. ‘There shall be a district attorney and a marshal for 
said district. It shall be the duty of the district attorney to conduct 
all business, civil and criminal, for the Government, and to advise 
the governor of the Panama Canal on all legal questions touching the 
operation of the canal and the administration of civil affairs. It shall 
be the duty of the marshal to execute all process of the court, pre- 
serve order therein, and do all things incident to the office of marshal. 
The district judge, the district attorney, and the marshal shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. for terms of four years each, and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified, and during their terms of office shall reside 
within the Canal Zone, and shall hold no other office nor serve on any 
official board or commission nor receive any emoluments except their 
salaries. ‘The district judge shall receive the same salary paid the 
district judges of the United States, and shall appoint the clerk of said 


case 


court, and may appoint one assistant when necessary, who shall re 
ceive salaries to be fixed by the President. The district judge shall 
be entitled to six weeks’ leave of absence each year with pay. During 
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Such servi sha t 
to ict dg : 7 ly is 
ihe es rt distt i ney 
ich a salary $5,000 per ant 
y the reading of this section it is s ek ae ; , inn 
the Canal Zone has original jurisdiction in ‘ 
principal sums exceeding $300 and that 
ters and proceedings t sp pre | \ 
terms of the act itself ret: ned fv. +} . ‘ ae < 
thereof, including jurisdiction of all matt nd rs i 
the Supreme Court, the t cou l the d t coul the 
Canal Zone had jurisdiction at tl tir ! \ \ was ed. 
And it must be remembered that tl ( of ¢ Procedure of the 
Canal Zone was, by the authorized order of 1) esident tel Mav 
1, 1907, made a part of the law governing the Canal Zon his 
too, it will be observed, w: tit I he Ada \ 
This code prevides as fol : 

“SEC. 552. Procedure mandamus Phe Suy I ‘ \ 
eoncurrent jurisdiction with the cireuit courts in l cas V \ 
inferior tribunal, corporation, board, or person unlawt 
the performance of an act which the law specially enj Sa \ 
resulting from an office of trust or station, or unlawt ‘ , 
plaintif€ from the use and enjoyment ol right or office to wil 
is entitled, and from which he is unlawfully exeluded by h 
tribunal, corporation, board, or person, and also shall have original 
jurisdiction over circuit courts, and judges thereof. whereve1 tid court 
or judge unlawfully neglects the performance ot du which tl 
law specifically or specially enjoins as a duty imp pon such 
or judge. ‘The procedure of the Supreme Court in mand 3p ‘ 
ings shall be the same as those pro\ d for m: ' n th 

‘Sec, 554. Preliminary injunctions in r I mand 
tion proceedings In certiorari, mandamus, and prohibit 
ings an injunction may be granted by any judge of the Sup: ( 
if in his judgment such injunction is necessary for the press f 
the rights of the parties pending litigation. 

“Sec. 555. Expediting such proceedings.—The cour \ 
eretion, make such orders as it deems necessat or expediting } 
ceedings in petitions for certiorari, mandamus, or prohibition 
ings.” 

Thus we find the district court of the Canal Zon: jurisd 
all cases where any infer tribunal, corporation, board, ot : 
unlawfully neglects the performance of an act which the | 
cifically enjoins as a duty resulting from an office or position of trust. 
or unlawfully denies to or excludes one entitled to the use and enjoy 
ment of a right or office from the use or enjoyment ich or 
office or any right which is unlawfully denied by an inferio inal, 
corporation, board, or person. 

It was never leretofore ccntended that the former 
preme courts of the Canal Zone did not have authority 
of inandamnas, or that the district court as now const 
have such power. Manifestly Congress legislated, in passing 
son Act, witn reference toe the code of civil procedure, supra. and 
presumably with knowledge of and reference to proceedings in th 
courts, circuit and supreme, of the Canal Zone. As now constituted 
the jurisdiction and power of the district court of the Can Ze 
was not abridged by the Adamson Act, but, on the contrary, this court 
was invested by the act with all the powers heretofore exercised by 
the circuit and supreme courts of the Canal Zone As before said, it 
must be presumed that Congress knew the power and jurisdi n of 
such courts and the proceedings had in them, and. on admitted elk 
mentary principle, the act of Congress is to be considered in the gh 
of what was done by and in the courts of the Canal Zone. Let me refs 
to some of the adjudged cases. 

On page 134, volu-ne 1, of the published Reports of the Sup 
Court of the Canal Zone, case No, 45, decided on September 19, 1908 
the supreme court held that a writ of mandamus would lie, and, in 
fact, issued a writ of mandamus to EF. M. Goolsby, rk of th ircuit 
court of the second judicial circuit. 

In Canal Zone ex rel. Seixas v. Gudger, yolun 2 
preme Court Reports, page 39, the Supreme Court of 
refused to issue a writ of mandamus, not because it di 
diction so to do, but because the relator in that a 
damus to compel the judge of the second circuit 
appeal when no bill of exceptions had been prepared and pr ! ! 
him. The closing paragraph of that ds ion is ws (1 i1) 

‘Since, therefore, the petition herein fails to & ¢ 
made any proper attempt to perfect 1 bill of ex ! 
it also fails to show that the resp inlawf y neg l 
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Nothing sarts: | Now, the person in charge of these funds was the auditor, w} 





! ! jurisdiction in the world 

diction ! i from them. Over the life, the property, and | position or office was created by the President under the Fxecut 
lil \ f the litigant fore them they possess all jurisdictional | order above quoted. It is true that the auditor has an assistant in 1 
P r. United States, but he was no more than an assistant there. The audito 
, These ea re cited for the purpose of showing that never hereto- | in the Canal Zone had charge of the funds and exclusive control over 
ti vas th ithority of the circuit and supreme courts of the Canal | their disbursement. This is manifest from that portion of section 6 
ZX questioned; and further to show that as a matter of fact writs | of the Panama Canal act heretofore quoted; and it was necessary for 
of mandamu ive been issued by those courts. him to make reports monthly to only one department or ofticial 

As we have said the present district court of the Canal Zone is | Damely, the President— and to make reports to only one body—namely, 
vested wit 1 the jurisdiction of the former circuit and supreme | Congress. The act of Congress and the Executive orders thereunder 
courts of the Canal Zone, which lawfully exercised the power to issue placed the auditor of the Panama Canal under the President and the 
writs of mandamus Congress of the United States and under no other official, body. or 

It is clear that Judge Jackson is entitled to his salary of $6,000 per department. ; ‘a , : P 
annum in monthly payments of $500 just as in case he were a district Again, section 0 of the Executive ord r of March 2, 1914, in ampli 
Jud of the United States. And it appears to be equally clear that fication of section 6 of the Executive order above quoted, is in t 
the district court of the Canal Zone has authority to issue a per- following language : 4 : ; ia uP ‘ 
emptory mandamus if a proper case is presented. N 88 aaien ae sates provided for in Executive ord 

Let us now consider whether mandamus can be rightfully issued > dated January 27, 1914, shall be appointed April 1, 19 


against the auditor of the Panama Canal. The Adamson Act provides 
a iOWS : 

Sec. 4. That when in the judgment of the President the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal shall be sufficiently advanced toward com- 
pletion to render the further services of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion unnecessary the President is authorized by Executive order to 
discontinue the Isthmian Canal Commission, which, together with the 
present organization, shall then cease to exist; and the President is 
authorized thereafter to complete, govern, and operate the Panama 
Canal and govern the Canal Zone, or cause them to be completed, 
governed, and operated through a governor of the Panama Canal, and 
such other persons as he may deem competent to discharge the various 
duties connected with the completion, care, maintenance, sanitation, 
operation, government, and protection of the canal and Canal Zone, 
If any of the persons appointed or employed as aforesaid shall be 
persons in the military or naval service of the United States, the 
amount of the official salary paid to any such person shall be deducted 
from the amount of salary or compensation provided by or which shall 
he fixed under the terms of this act. The governor of the Panama 
Canal shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, commissioned for a term of four years and until 
his successor shall be appointed and qualified. He shall receive a salary 
of $10,000 a year. Al other persons necessary for the completion, 
care, management, maintenance, sanitation, government, operation, and 
protection of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone shall be appointed by 
the President or by bis authority, removable at his pleasure, and the 
compensation of such persons shall be fixed by the President, or by his 
authority, ontil such time as Congress may by law regulate the same, 
but salaries or compensation fixed hereunder by the President shal! in 
no instanee exceed by more than 25 per cent the salary or compensa- 
tion paid for the same or similar services to persons employed by the 
Government in continental United States. That upon the completion 
of the Panama Canal the President shall cause the same to be officially 
and formally opened for use and operation.” 

Thereafter, In pursuance to the provisions of section 4 above quoted 
under date ef January 27, 1914, the President promulgated an Execu- 
tive order, section 6 of which reads as follows: 

6. There shall be an accounting department under the supervision 
and direction of the auditor, with an assistant in the United States. 
The duties of the department shall include all general bookkeeping, 
auditing, and accounting, both for money and property, cost keeping, 
the examination of pay rolls and vouchers, the inspection of time books 
and of money and property accounts, the preparation of statistical 
data, and the administrative examination of such accounts as are 
required to be submitted to the United States Treasury Department; 
and the collection, custody, and disbursement of funds for the Panama 
Canal and the Canal Zone. 

rhese same duties shall be performed for the Panama Railroad Co. 
on the Isthmus when not inconsistent with the charter and by-laws 
of that company. ‘The department shall be charged with the handling 
of claims for compensation on account of personal injuries and of 
claims for damages to vessels. Within the limits fixed by law the 
duties and financial responsibilities of the officers and employees 
charged with the receipt, custody, disbursement, auditing, and account- 
ing for funds and property shall be prescribed in regulations issued 
by the governor. with the approval of the President. The auditor 
shall maintain such a system of bookkeeping as will enable him to fur- 
nish at any time full, complete, and correct information in regard to 
the status of appropriations made by Congress, the status of all other 
funds, and the amounts of net profits on all operations, which are to 
be covered Into the Treasury as required by the Panama Canal act.” 

The act conferred a very broad power upon the President. It au- 
thorized him to ‘‘ complete, govern, and operate the Panama Canal 
and govern the Canal Zone, or cause them to be completed, governed, 
and operated through a governor of the Panama Canal and such other 
persons as he may deem competent to discharge the various duties 
connected with the completion, care, maintenance, sanitation, opera- 
tion, government, and protection of the canal and Canal Zone.” Of 
course, such Executive orders as the President promulgated for the 
purpose of putting said act into effect became a part of the act itself. 
Moreover, by its very terms the act did not become operative until 
the Executive order put it into effect. It is plain, therefore, that these 
Executive orders are to be interpreted and treated by this court as a 
part of the congressional enactment. 

It will be observed that section 6 of the Bxecutive order, supra, 
provided that there should be an auditor, with an assistant in the 
United States Iie was authorized to have charge of the collection, 
eustody, and disbursement of funds for the Panama Canal and the 
Canal Zone, including all moneys appropriated by Congress for the 
Panama Canal and the civil government, etc., of the Canal Zone. He 
was made at once the custodian, the auditor, and disburser of the funds 
to be expended on the Isthmus. 

This Executive order further provided that the auditor shall main- 
tain such a system of bookkeeping as will enable him to furnish at any 
time full, complete, and correct information In regard to the status of 
appropriations made by Congress, and the status of all other funds 
and the amounts of net profits on all operations which are to be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as required by the Panama Canal act. 

fhe last sentence of section 6 of the Panama Canal act, to which 





this section of the Executive order refers, is In this language: 

Monthly reports of such receipts and expenditures shall be made to 
the President by the persons in charge, and annual reports shall be 
made to Congress.” 


’ $ 
His salary shall be fixed by the governor. He shall perform suc} 
duties of the accounting department to be performed in the United 
States, as may be assigned to him by the auditor, and also such other 
duties of a general nature as may be assigned to him by the chief o? 
the Washington office of the Panama Canal. 

“On and after April 1, 1914, there shall be transferred to the assist 
ant auditor, and he shall be charged with the custody, care, and pres- 
ervation of, all records and property of the disbursing officer and of 
the assistant examiner of accounts of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
with which those officers shall be charged on March 31, 1914. 

“The chief of the Washington office may, however, transfer to and 
place in the custody of the disbursing clerk, hereinafter provided for, 
such of the property and records above described as he may deem to 
be essential to enable the disbursing clerk to properly perform his 
duties under this order, but the disbursing clerk shall not be permitted, 
without specific authority from the chief of office, to keep a separate 
set of records and files. He shall be required to rely upon, and con 
sult when necessary, the records and files in the office of the assistant 
auditor in verifying the legality of claims and accounts submitted to 
him for payment or to verify the details of any collection for which 
he is required to account. Disbursement will be made by the disbursing 
clerk only after examination of the claim or account in the office of 
the assistant auditor. 

“Such of the officers and employees employed in the office of the 
assistant examiner of accounts and the disbursing office of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission on March 31, 1914, as the governor determines to 
retain, shall be transferred to and employed in the accounting depart 
ment in the United States, and their salaries fixed at such amounts as 
the governor deems jusc and reasonable. 

“There shall be a disbursing clerk for that part of the accounting 
department in the United States who shall perform similar duties to 
those that are required to be performed by the collector and paymaster 
on the Isthmus, in so far as there are such duties to be performed in 
the United States, and shall be subject to the same supervision by the 
assistant auditor as the collector and paymaster on the Isthmus are by 
the auditor. He shall give bond in such amount as may be fixed by 
the governor or by his authority. 

“Such of the officers and employees as are transferred to and em 
ployed in the accounting department in the United States shall be dis- 
tributed between the office of the assistant auditor and that of the dis 
bursing clerk, respectively, as the needs of the service require. They 
shall perform such duties as may be assigned to them by proper author 
ity. ‘They shall be subject to similar financial responsibilities and to 
the same general rules and regulations that have been prescribed for 
like officers and employees in the accounting department on the Isthmus. 

“It is the purpose of this order, and it shall be construed as to re 
quire the assistant auditor of the Panama Canal to examine all claims 
and accounts before their payment by the disbursing clerk; to carry 
on all general correspondence in relation to claims and accounts re 
quired to be conducted by the accounting department in the United 
States; to prepare all vouchers and certify te the validity of all claims 
and accounts before they are submitted to the disbursing clerk fo 
payment; to furnish to the disbursing clerk all necessary data to enab! 
that officer to make reply to any exceptions that may be taken to his 
account by the Auditor for the War Department; to keep all gene: 
records to be kept in the accounting department in the United States 
to make all reports as to statistical data required to be sent to the 
auditor on the Isthmus; to give an administrative examination to all 


| 
ee of the disbursing clerk before they are transmitted to the 





auditor; to make an administrative examination of all claims which 
are to be submitted to the auditor for direct settlement; to keep 1 
complete record of all collections to be made and all moneys received 
by the disbursing clerk; to certify to the correctness of the disbursing 
elerk’s accounts for collections; to see that bills collectible are issued 
and collections made in all proper cases; to have charge of all genera 
files which are required to be kept by the accounting department ii 
the United States; and to perform such other duties as may be assigne 
to him by the auditor or the chief of the Washington office.” 

The Executive order of March 2, above quoted, is as much the law 
as the act of Congress or the Executive order of January 27, herein 
before referred to. It is an enlargement or explanation of section | 
of the order of January 27. It clearly defines the duties and function: 
of the assistant auditor and conclusively shows that such assistant i! 
the United States is under the direction of the auditor on the Isthmus, 
who is the final auditor. And it will be observed this section last 

uoted states that the disbursing clerk under the assistant auditor 
Washington shall be subject to the same supervision by the assistant 
auditor as the collector and paymaster on the Isthmus are by t! 
auditor. It is plain that this section accentuates the fact that t 
assistant auditor at Washington is under the supervision of the audit: 
on the Isthmus, and this assistant is specifically directed to report | 
such auditor. 

It seems that nothing further need be said to demonstrate that 
auditor, the respondent in this case, is the final auditor. But he is mot 
than an auditor, because by the very provisions of the Executive ord: 
creating his office he not only audits bat he orders the disbursement 
all funds, for the language of the act charges him with the disbursemen 
of the funds. It is a reasonable and consistent interpretation to sa 
that the Executive order shows that the disbursing clerks and p2) 
masters under the assistant auditor in Washington and under the audit 
on the Isthmus, the final auditor, are no more than pay clerks, who a 

| required to pay the vouchers as they have been audited by the assistan 
| auditor in Washington and by the auditor on the Isthmus who is vest 
| with the power of disbursement, 
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And I think, also, that it is not to be doubted that the auditor, under | tt se 
the provisions of the eanal act, needs or ‘y to re pot t to the President and so t ; 
to Congress. It is a _believed if it had been the intention of Congress ean . v 
that the final auditor should be in W ashington, and that the auditor on | that to say 
the Isthmus should be under some other official, that the office of assist varge ct t 
ant auditor would have been created whereby the assistant at Washing- I Sit 
ton is to act under the auditor on the Isthmus. It is entirely consistent | of the judg I 
to say that the Panama Canal maintains what may be termed a branch | absurd than ft ntentior 
office at Washington, with the assistant auditer there to audit the fer what purpos he witht 
accounts of that branch office ; and as a part of his duty under section 5 | entire!) the i r 
of the Executive order of March 2, 1914, he is required to send data to | act ~ bs sents 
the auditor on the Isthmus and to transmit the examination of accounts | b n autocra 
to tbe auditor on the Isthmus. oO re? ent 
Recurring to the duties of the Auditor of the Panama Canal, it is | Mars! lat the ¢ ' 
to be borne in mind that under the Adamson Act and Executive puat al ern £ 
orders in pursuance thereof he is charged with “ the collection, cus- emphatically the province du 
tody, and disbursement of funds for the Panama Canal and the Canal | what the law is. (M urburs { 
Zone,” as I have attempted to show. (Sec. 4 of the Adamson Act and | And as pertinent her it maj 
sec. G6 Executive order, Jan. 27, 1914, supra.) And in the so-called | must be allowed to continue to adjud 
sundry civil act of March 3, 1915 (Stat. L., 63d Cong., 3d sess., 883— | property rights. — . 
884), the appropriation is made “for expenditures requisite for and It was asserted by coul for ré : 
incident to the construction, maintenance and operation, sanitation, and | WES a claim or demand against the t 
civil government of the Panama Canal and Canai Zone, including the alleged to be due by rel itor to tl e Pi 
following: Compensation of all officials and employees * * * and} Was 2 claim or demand against tl 


for such other expenses, not in the United States, as * * * neces- 
sary to best promote the construction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion. and civil government of the Panama Canal, * * * as fol- 
lows: * * *® For civil government of the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone: Salaries of the district Judge, $6,000; district attorney, $5,000; 
and marshal, $5,000; etc. 

It is seen that expenses not in the United States, including the civil 
government of the Panama Canal, embrace the specific sum of $6,000 
appropriated by the act of Congress for the payment of the salary of 
the district Judge up to June 30, 1916. It is my opinion that in legal 
contemplation this fund is on the Isthmus and is subject to disburse- 
ment there under the direct authority of the Auditor of the Panama 
Canal, who must report with reference thereto to the President and 
to the Congress, and who is not otherwise required to report. 

Under the law and the practice obtaining in the Canal Zone in such 
case, it is the duty of the auditor to make and deliver the pay voucher 
to relator for his salary at the end of each month, and under the 
same law and practice it is the duty of the paymaster, who is no more 
than a paying teller of the respondent, to pay the salary upon the cer- 
tificate or voucher of the auditor there. Nothing is left to the judg- 
ment or discretion of the auditor in the matter of such disbursement. 
He is required to perform a ministerial duty and no more. 

3. In his answer the respondent says that be has sought the advice 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury under the following provision of 
the Dockery Act (R. &., vol. 2, 1892-1901, p. 216, act of July 31, 
1894): 

‘* Disbursing officers, or the head of any executive department or 
other establishment not under any of the executive departments, may 
apply for and the Comptroller of the Treasury shall render his decision 
upon any question involving a payment to be made by them or under 
them.”’ 

And he insists that the comptroller has rendered a decision against 
Judge Jackson that precludes any action by this court. 

Now, the only question involved in the payment of the judge's salary 
is the one raised by the respondent, who withholds $1,131.76 of the 
salary where the services and identity of Judge Jackson are admitted 
The pleadings in the case and the briefs submitted by counsel in be- 


half of the respondent, as well as the testimony and oral argument,- 


show that the respondent did not submit to the comptroller a question 
of payment to be made by him as auditor, but rather that he did 
submit to the comptroller the question as to whether or not he as 
auditor had the rignt to retain portions of the relator’s salary for 
the satisfaction of alleged indebtedness of relator to the United States 
or the Panama Canal. 

The relator’s salary does not fall under the category of a claim 
igainst the United States. It is fixed compensation earned by ‘him 
and for which a specific appropriation has been made and the man 
ner of disbursement provided for. It requires no argument to show 
that the case at bar is different from one where a claim is made 
against the United States and judgment and discretion is vested in an 
accounting officer authorized by law to adjust and settle the claim 
in such case as that the Comptroller of the Treasury shall, upon 
application, render his decision upon any question involving a pay- 
ment to be made 

Here the salary was ascertained or fixed by law and the money 
for its payment appropriated by Congress, as before stated. In legal 
effect it was on the Canal Zone, or in the hands or under the control 
of the disbursing officer, who is the respondent here. There was nothing 
left to the judgment or discretion of the respondent, whose duty it 
was to disburse the money appropriated for the salary. Being satis- 
fied of the identity of Judge Jackson, it was the plain duty of the 
respondent to issue his warrant for the salary 

The salary of a judge who has served and for whose compensation 
specific appropriation has been made is not such a claim that affords 
any field for the operation of the Dockery Act. We are not without a 
sulding precedent. In the case of Benedict v. United States (176 U. S., 





257-361), it was said: 

“The case in reality turns upon the meaning of the word “ salary,” 
used in section 714. The word “ salary” may be defined generally 
s a fixed annual or periodical payment for services, depeuding upon the 
time, and not upon the amount, of services rendered * * * as ap- 
plied to district judges in general, and, indeed, to every district judg 
except the judge of the eastern district of New York, it doubtless refers 
to the salary of $5,000 fixed by the act of February 24, 1891. 














“Such salary is an annual stipend payable in sickness as well as in 
health, for duties much more onerous in some districts than in others 
and regardless of the fact whether such duties are performed by the 
judge in person or by the judge of another district called in to take his 
piace. It is a compensation which can not be diminished during the 
continuance of the incumbent in office and of which he can not be de 
prived except by death, resignation, or impeachment.” 
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I quotation from the act of October 22, 1913, states that the 
iol recounts of the Panama Canal shall continue to be audited by 
the Auditor for the War Department. The salary of this relator is a 
ne ccouct which never existed, and consequently did not need to be 
audited until after the promulgation of the Executive orders of January 
27 and March 2, 1914, creating the accounting department on the 
Isthmus, making the respondent in this case the final auditor and 
defining the duties of certain of his subordinates both on the Canal 
Zone and at Washington. I find nd law making it incumbent upon the 


Auditor for the War Department to audit the salary of this relator, 
and there is nothing to show that, in the absence of statutory au- 
thority, this official had any authority to pass upon or to audit such 
salary. 

And, again, when the sundry civil appropriation bill of March 8, 
1915, providing for the payment of the salary of the relator and ap- 
propriating the amount thereof and directing its payment, was passed, 
the fund for the payment of the judge’s salary was placed under the 


control of the auditor on the Isthmus. Congress knew when this act 
making the appropriation for the judge’s salary was passed that in 
January and in March, 1914, the President had created the office of 
nuditor on the Isthmian Canal, with an assistant at Washington, and 


that this law and the Executive orders in pursuance thereof specifically 
defined the power and authority that was vested in the auditor on 
the Isthmus and in his assistant at Washington, Furthermore, when 
Congress made this appropriation for the payment of the salary of 
the district judge it was done almost two years after the act of 
October 22, 1915. If the latter act could ever have had the meaning 
attributed to it by the respondent, the subsequent act of Congress, 
enacted presumably with the knowledge and approval of the two 
Exectitive orders referred to, destroys the force of the provisions of the 
act of October 22, 1913, as insisted upon by the respondent. It fol- 
lows that when Congress, in March, 1915, appropriated the amount of 
relator’s salary that had been previously fixed by the Adamson Act of 
August 24, 1912, Congress knew the provisions of the act of October 22, 
i913, and also knew in making the appropriation for relator’s salary 
it would be paid pursuant to the LExecutive orders hereinbefore set 
forth. 

it is familiar law that repeal by implication is not favored; and it is 
n recognized canon that where two acts are in apparent conflict they 
must be so construed, if possible, as that they shall consist or har- 
monize with each other. And as a corollary the rule is that when two 
legislative provisions are in seeming conflict, the one being vague and 
general and the other clear and specific, the latter will control; and 
further, that if separate fields can be found for the operation of the two 
seemingly conflicting provisions, then, in such way, must the apparent 
hostility between the two provisions be reconciled and each allowed to 
operate in its own particular field. 

6. The respondent contends that this relator should seck a mandamus 
against the Auditor for the War Department at Washington. Were he 
to do so it seems to me such auditor would answer that the Adamson 
Act and the Executive orders of January and March, 1914, and the 
appropriation act of March, 1915, placing the funds for the payment 
of the relator’s salary under the control of this respondent, would pre- 
clude this relator from having any remedy against him. I believe that 
such contention would be fatal to relator’s case there. 

The respondent further suggests that Judge Jackson can resort to 
the Court of Claims for the vindication of his rights. That court 
passes upon disputed claims, and whenever a judgment is rendered 
there it is the duty of Congress to appropriate money for its payment. 
Probably that tribunal would hold that demand for the payment of 
Judge Jackson's salary could not be a claim triable there; that it is not 
a claim but is compensation fixed by law, for which payment is pro- 
vided for by an existing appropriation, (Benedict v. U. 8., supra.) 

7. The rules of law governing mandamus against a public officer are 
well settled. The difficulty is making the proper application of the law 
in a particular case. Where a plain ministerial duty is imposed upon 
an executive oflicer—such a duty as leaves nothing to be determined 
according to his judgment and discretion—and he refuses to act under 
such circumstances, mandamus is appropriate to compel him to perform 
his duty. This is, of course a principle universally recognized. 

I think the misunderstanding in this case is attributable to a mis- 
conception of the law. Sometimes a too free use of cyclopedias and 
digests is resorted to, and too little real study is devoted to adjudged 
cases cited. It must be understood that no stricture is intended upon 
the counsel who made the oral argument for the respondent, for he, the 
district attorney, presented his own well-prepared brief, and has de- 
meaned himself altogether as a thoughtful and competent lawyer. 

The numerous cases cited in the briefs for the respondent may be 
divided into two classes: 

1. Cases where the Supreme Court held that executive officers could 
not be compelled by mandamus to act in matters which had been left 
to their judgment or discretion. Illustrative of this principle is United 
States v. Lamont (155 U. 8., 303-310), where Mr. Justice White (now 
the Chief Justice), in the opinion of the court, said: 

“Much was said in argument at bar upon the question of when a 
contract is to be regarded as completed, under the circumstances here 
presented, and the discussion concerning the authority of the Secre- 
tary of War to review the action of an officer of engineers in such a 
ease and to direct a new adjudication has taken a wide range. We 
deem the consideration of both these points unnecessary in view of 
the relator’s bids under the ‘second advertisement and specifications’ 
and his contract to do the work at a less price and under new condi- 
tions. It is elementary law that mandamus will only lie to enforce a 
ministerial duty as contradistinguished from a duty which is merely 
discretionary. This doctrine was clearly and fully set forth by Chief 
Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madison (5 U. S., 1 Cranch, 137 [2:60]), 
and has since been many times reasserted by this court. See Kendall v. 
Stokes (44 U. S. 3 How., S87 [11:506], Brashear v. Mason (47 U. S., 
6 llow., 92 [12:357]), Reeside v. Walker (52 U. S., 11 How., 272 
1153: 693]), Holloway v. Whitelay (71 U. S., 4 Wall, 522 [18:335]), 
United States v. Seaman (58 U. 8.. 17 How., 225, 231 (15: 226, 228}), 
United States v. Guthrie (58 U. &., 17 How., 284 [15:102]), United 
States », Edmunds (72 U.8., 5 Wall., 563 [18 :692]), Gaines v. Thomp- 
son (74 U. S., 7 Wall, 347 {(19:62]), Cox v. United States (76 U. S., 
9 Wall, 298 [19:579])), United States v. Schurz (102 U. 8., 878 
{26:167]), Butterworth v. United States, 112 U. 8S., 50 [28:656]), 
United States v. Black (126 U. 8., 40 [32:354]), Brownsville Taxing 
Dist. r. League (129 U, S., 498 [32:760]), Noble v. Union River Log- 
ging R. Co. (147 U. 8., 165 [37 :123]). 

“The duty te be enforced by mandamus must not only be merely 
ministerial, but it must be a duty which exists at the time when the 
application for the mandamus is made. Thus in the case of ex parte 
towland (104 U. S., G04 [26:S861]) this court, speaking through Mr. 
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Chief Justice White, said: ‘It is settled that more can not be required 
of a public officer by mandamus than the law has made it his duty to 
do. The object of the writ is to enforce the performance of an existing 
duty, not to create a new one.’ 

“‘Moreover, the obligation must be both peremptory and plainly de- 
fined. The law must not only authorize the act (Kentucky v. Boutwell, 
80 U. 8.; 13 Wall., 526 (20: 631)), but it must require the act to be 
done. ‘A mandamus will not lie against the Secretary of the Treasury 
unless the laws require him to do what he is asked in the petition ti 
be made to do’ (Reeside v. Walker, 52 U. S.; 11 How., 272 (13: 693) - 
see also Cox v. United States, 76 U. S.; 9 Wall, 298 (19:579)), an 
the duty must be ‘clear and indisputable’ (Knox County Commis 
sloners v. Aspinwall, 65 U. 8.; 24 How., 376).” 

And, 2, cases where plain ministerial duty was enjoined upon executiy 
officers and mandamus was used to compel its performance. Illustratiy: 
of this principle is Roberts v. United States ex rel. Valentine (17: 
U. S., 221), where Mr. Justice Peckham, for the court, said: 

“The writ was refused in the Black case because, as the court held 
the decision which was demanded from the Commissioner of Pensions 


| required of him in the performance of his regular duties as commis 


sioner the examination of several acts of Congress, their construction, 
and the effect which the later acts had upon the former, all of which 
required the exercise of judgment to such an extent as to take his 
decision out of the category of a mere ministerial act. A decisio: 
7 such facts, the court said, would not be controlled by mandamus 
The circumstances under which a party has the right to the writ ar 
examined in the course of the opinion which was delivered by Mr. Justic: 
Bradley, and many cases upon the subject are therein cited, and th: 
result of the examination was as a stated. 

“In this case the facts are quite different. There is but one act of 
Congress to be examined, and it is specially directed to the Treasurer. 
We think its construction is quite plain and unmistakable. It direct 
the Treasurer to pay the interest on the certificates which had been r 
deemed by him, and the only question for him to determine was whether 
these certificates had been redeemed within the meaning of that act 
That they were we have already attempted to show, and the duty o 
the Treasurer seems to us to be at once plain, imperative, and entire] 
ee, and he should have paid the interest as directed in th: 
statute. 

“This case comes within the exception stated in the Black case, that 
where a special statute imposes a mere ministerial duty upon an ex 
ecutive officer which he neglects or refuses to perform, then mandamus 
Hes to compel its performance; but the court will not interfere wit! 
executive officers of the Government in the exercise of their ordinar) 
official duties, even those whose duties require an interpretation of th 
law, the court having no appellate power for that purpose. On thi 
last ground the court denied the writ. 

“ Unless the writ of mandamus is to become practically valueless, an‘! 
is to be refused even where a public officer is commanded to do : 
particular act by virtue of a particular statute, this writ should |. 
granted. Every statute to some extent requires construction by th 
public officer whose duties may be defined therein. Such officer musi 
read the law, and he must therefore, in a certain sense, construe it 
in order to form a judgment from its language what duty he is di 
rected by the statute to perform. But that does not necessarily ani 
in all cases make the duty of the officer anything other than a pure!) 
ministerial one. If the law directs him to perform an act in regari 
to which no discretion is committed to him, and which, upon th 
facts existing, he is bound to perform, then that act is ministerial, 
although depending upon a statute which requires, in some degree, 4 
construction of its language by the officer. Unless this be so the value 
of this writ is very greatly impaired. Every executive officer whose 
duty is plainly devolved upon him by statute might refuse to perform 
it, and when his refusal is brought before the court he might su 
cessfully plead that the performance of the duty involved the con 
struction of a statute by him, and therefore it was not ministerial, an: 
the court would on that account be powerless to give relief. Such a 
limitation of the powers of the court, we think, would be most un 
fortunate, as it would relieve from judicial supervision all executive 
officers in the performance of their duties whenever they should plead 
that the duty required of them arose upon the construction of «a 
statute, no matter how plain its language, nor how plainly they violate: 
their duty in refusing to perform the act required. 

“In this case we think the proper construction of the statute wa 
clear, and the duty of the Treasurer to pay the money to the relator 
was ministerlal in its nature, and should have been performed by him 
upon demand. 

The judgment of the court of appeals must be affirmed.” 

The respondent cites a number of cases to sustain his assertion that 
mandamus will not lie in this case. He contends that this is an action 
ogninet the auditor in such official capacity as he may have, and is in 
effect an action against the United States, and cites United States v. 
Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury (17 How., 284, 302-334). Of course 
that case has been many times cited with approval by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The principle was correctly applied there 
to the facts, but the case can not be a precedent here to support the r 
spondent’s contention. s 

There the relator, Goodrich, on March 19, 1849, was duly commis 
sloned chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Minn 
sota at a compensation of $1,800 a year, payable quarterly. The tenure 
of his office was four years. After having received his lawful com- 

ensation for the time he had served the relator was informed on 
ctober 22, 1851, by the Acting Secretary of State that the Presiden( 
had removed him from office and had appointed in his place Jerome 
Fuller. After the four years from the date of his commission had ex 
ired the relator preferred a claim before the Virst Auditor of tho 
‘reasury for the sum of $2,343 as compensation for the period that 
had elapsed from the date that he was removed from office to the 
termination of the four-year period. The claim was rejected for the 
reason that there was no appropriation to pay his salary, and that the 
amount of the salary had been paid to Fuller, who had fulfilled the 
duties of the office, and that the auditor and comptroller were bound 
to consider the removal of the relator and appointment of Fuller as 
legal and continuing. ‘The Supreme Court affirmed the ruling of the 
circuit court in dismissing the application for the writ of mandamus 
upon the grounds that there is no power in the circuit court or in the 
Supreme Court to command the withdrawal of moneys from the Uniied 
States Treasury to be applied in satisfaction of disputed claims against 
the United States; that no appropriation had ever been made to pa) 
the salary of the relator, but that the appropriation had been made to 
pay the salary of the subsequent appointee of the President, who filled 
the office, from which the relator had been removed; and that the acts 
of the auditor, the comptroller, and the Secretary of the Treasury in 
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vindication for his claim if he had any proper claim. po ar Re . ‘ t 
The case of Reesid Walker (11 How., 290) is reli t yl had } more 
the respondents There Reeside had certain post-office cont ce ' . la 
| the Government of the United States. Alleging that h a 1 OV i our ¢ fA 
paid thereon, suit against him was brought in the Circuit Court the | w} es 0 N 
United States for the Southern Dis of Pennsylvania for t! ! sent t “4 a 
covery of the sum of $32,7 unt alleged to have been over r \ to de t 
naid. Defendant filed a r and a counter claim, and | admitted the fact and set 4 
on trial being had a verdict ‘d finding that the offe it . y 
; was indebted to the defendant for $188,496.06. On May 12, F he Mines oan @ 't 
transcript of the record bore the following entry: “ Motion for new | the petitioner's bid. the G t 
trial overruled; new trial refused and judgment on the verdict, copy | to the governor of Oregon for use bv 
of assignment, etc., filed.” | The petition was ref 
Later the executrix of defendant sought to compel the Secret of | discretion of . 
the Treasury, by mandamus, to enter on the books of t] i : of the bids. even ¢ 
Department to the credit of the deceased the sum of $188,496.06, ar j This judgment 
to pay the same to the relator as cutrix of tl : In Ness | 
Supreme Court refused to grant th for the reas¢ Siordsiars ' 
record no judgment appeared to have been given for the 1 and-st ] 1 ' 
verdict ; that relator failed to show the entry of a judgn : f - 160 a ‘ ' ' 
the verdict of the jury merely laid the foundation for a scire facias to |] relator soneht t 
issue and a hearing to be had on that if desired. application. It i ; 
The court said that “ The petitioner and her husband have neglected | rnied that the t 
to pursve the case in that way to the final judgment, and, hence, have | inf rmatior i 
offered no evidence of one, of the verdict of indebtedness to Reeside by | in fact. for cultin on and : hi 
the United States.”” On these two points the court acted, and the rest ; ted and contained 1 1 
of the case is merely obiter dicta. It was further stated, however, that it nf ' +} 
that there was no appropriation of Congress to pay the claim, and that the Sex —— 
it was “a well-known constitutional provision that no money can be ie made * the 
taken or drawn from the Public Treasury except upon an appropriation | {nvyolving tt ‘ i f iudg t 
by Congress.” by manda! ind | 1 1 et 
The respondent refers to the United States v. Bank (104 U. S., 733) | anot} finding not’ his own and ne t { 
aS a supporting authority. That case was an appeal from the Court | the court « ppeals ¥ t t 
of Claims. The bank had paid certain taxes and afterwards discovered | q is, and Sul ( r 
that $972.69 was wrongfully exacted and paid It then sought the | In Chan 11 or ( } 1 3s 
refund of that amount. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and} pnt’s brief. 1 titio sought 
the Secretary of the Treasury approved the payment of the claim, and | terj and the ¢ rs ( f 
the commissioner certified its allowance. Payment was refused by | mandamus. to is a 
the officers of the Treasury. The Court of Claims decided in favor] g:oner and et t Ir 
of claimant and against the United States, and the Supreme Court | whom th. nted to i g 
sustained this ruling. There is nothing more to that case. | committ : | 
United States v. Kaufman (96 U. S., 569) is ci by the respondent | Th ul sior i t 
as an authority. That was an appeal from the Court of Claims, which | son O yn on it t 
had held that it had jurisdiction of a suit to recover an excess amount } vestigati further ‘ t 
paid by way of special tax, and that an allowance of the claim by the | agent t! had ! 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue was sufficient, and that the court | attempt to comply with 
did not need to go behind the allowance and find the facts in respect | mendation was made that tl } 
to the original claim. The Supreme Court of the United States sus- | remedy, noncultivation, nonimy ement r 
tained that decision. missioner directed that iring 
It will be noted that although the four cases above cited laid down | stay of proceedings, and med that his t a 
general principles of law which are well recognized they have abso-} out further proceedings rl 1ot v d 
lutely no analogy to the case now under consideration. and this denial! overrul S fat 
Buchanan v. Alexander (4 How., 20) is cited by the respondent to] denied a motion to 1 
7 sustain the proposition that money in the hands of a disbursing oflicer | been filed against the pat 
is money in the Treasury of the United States and can not be reached | the receiver's reecipt. and Iding 
by attachment or other process. In that case seamen of the frigate] hearing on t ag 
Constitution were indebted to boarding-house keepers in Norfolk, Va. | relief in th t : 
They sought to attach the wages of these seamen in the hands of the the Interior be « 
purser of the vessel. The Supreme Court held that the money was} fore stated Tr 
not subject to attachment. 0 } I 
In the case at bar no one corresponds to the boarding-house keeper, | g | 
BO one to the seamen, and no one to the purser, and no writ of at- | is 
tachment is sought. | se of } 
The respondent contends that the principle recognized in Mississippi | ¢! rd 
v. First Comptroller of the Treasury, Durham (4th Mackay, 235), is irt pass upon t 
applicable nere. I am unable to examine this case, as the report in| existence or extent of aut ty 
which it is published is not to be had in the zone The respondent drawn in tion 
gives in his brief the following purported excerpt from the opinion tute, ft Dor Act i } 
“That a court must not permit the United States to be sued by 2] ground o l ion; tha 
mandamus directed to one of its officers where it could not be sued | be denied I Sup ( rt 1 
directly unless by its own consent under some special statute allowing | was ap » that « t un 
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it. Now, it does not require argument to manifest that a refusal by | 

an oflicer of the Treasury Department whose general duty under the | of Inter V 
law is to allow and take steps to issue a warrant for the payment of any | review by mandamus 
claim is a refusal of the claim by the United States for the time being; In Oregon v. Hitchcock (202 U. 8 
that a mandamus against him to compel the allowance and payment t 








l 4 Court held that the immunity of the t * 
thereof is a suit against the United States; and that it is none the | a State from maintaining In the Sup ‘ { 
less a suit against the United States because the ground or notices of | a suit against the Secretar f the Int 
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General of the General Land Office to restrain them from allotting and 
patenting in severalty swamp lands within the limit of an Indian 
rest ition. The court further said that it could not interfere with 
the allotment and patenting by the Land Department of swamp lands 
within the limits of an Indian reservation while the legal title was 
still in the Federal Government. In that case the court stated: 

* Now, the legal title to these lands is in the United States. The 
officers named as defendants have no interest in the lands or the pro- 
ceeds thereof. The United States is proposing to sell them. This suit 
seeks to restrain the United States from such sale—to divest the Gov- 
ernment of its tithe and vest it in the State. The United States Is, 
there! , the real party affected by the judgment, and against which, 
in fact, it will operate, and the officers have no pecuniary interest in 
the matter. If whether a suit is one against the State is to be deter- 


mined, not by the fact of the party named as defendant on the record 
but by the result of the Judgment or decree which may be entered, the 


same rule must apply to the United States. The question whether the 
United States is a party to a controversy is not determined by the 
merely nominal party on the record but by the question of the effect 
of the judgment or decree which can be entered.” 


The case was decided against the relator on the ground that the 
court had no jurisdiction as it was manifestly a suit directly against 
the United States to seek to restrain it from selling lands that belonged 
to it; that the court would not interfere with the land department in its 
administration; and that until the legal title to lands passes from 
the Government, inquiry as to equitable rights comes within the cog- 
nizance of the land departinent. The court stated that it could not 
anticipate the action of the land department or take upon itself the 
administration of the land grants of the United States. 

Again, the respondent says that: 

“The courts will not interfere by mandamus with the executive 
officers of the Government in the exercise of their ordinary official 
quties, even where those duties require an interpretation of the law. 
(Dunlap vw. Black, Commissioner of Pensions, 128 U. S., 40.)” 

In that case the Commissioner of Pensions adopted an interpretation 
of the law adverse to relator by refusing a pension certificate, and 
his decision was confirmed by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
court stated that it had no right to review such decision. It declined 
to interfere by mandamus with the executive officials of the Govern- 
ment in the exercise of their ordinary official duties, even where those 
duties require an interpretation of the law; but held that when execu- 
tive officers refuse to act in a case at all, or when, by special statute 
or otherwise, a mere ministerial duty is imposed upon them, which 
they were bound to perform without further question, then if they have 
refused to act a mandamus might be issued to compel them. In that 
case the Commissioner of Pensions and the Secretary of the Interior 
acted in the discharge of a quasi judicial function. This paragraph 
from the opinion of the court is sufficient to show that it has no 
bearing on this case: 

“Adjudged by this rule the present case presents no difficulty. The 
Commissioner of Pensions did not refuse to act or decide. He did 
act and decide. He adopted an interpretation of the law adverse to 
the relator, and his decision was confirmed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, as evidenced by the signature to the certificate. Whether, 
if the law were properly before us for consideration, we should be of 
the same opinion or of a different opinion is of no consequence in the 
decision of this case. We have no appellate power over the commis- 





sioner, and no right to review his decision. That decision and his 
action taken thereon were made and done in the exercise of his 
official functions. They were by no means merely ministerial acts.” 
The respondent cites the case of Schillinger et al. v. The United 
Stat« That was an appeal from a judgment of the Court of Claims 


dismissing a suit brought by plaintif€ against the United States to 
recover damages for the wrongful use of a patent for improvement in 
concrete pavement. It was nothing more nor less than an action in 
tort against the United States. The Supreme Court held that the 
Court of Claims was correct in deciding that it had no jurisdiction of 
a tort action against the United States, and that without its consent 
the United States could not be sued. 

8. The respondent insists that the relator is indebted to the United 
States or the Canal Zone as hereinbefore stated. Is this true? 
Whether it is or not, the relator denies such indebtedness and his case 
is justifiable and can not be determined * a mere ministerial officer 
who has undertaken to decide without the intervention of a court or a 
judge and jury. It seems rather incongruous, to say the least of it, 
that this auditor should deny his authority and duty to pay the 
relator his salary and in the next breath assert that he has the 
authority and the discretion to withhold from the relator $1,131.76 of 
his salary for the alleged but denied indebtedness. 

It is indisputable that the relator does not owe for house rent or 
electric lights unless there was some law or some Execntive order in 
pursuance of an act of Congress which imposed the duty to pay or 
authorized the collection charges for rent and lights. As a matter of 
fect there was never any congressional legislation or any ordinance 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, or Executive order of the President, 
or any regulation of the Government of the Panama Canal, providing 
for the collection of rent or electric light charges for the occupation 
of Government quarters and lighting the same in the Canal Zone until 
the promulgation of the Executive order of the President of the United 
States under date of February 2, 1914. Section 17 of this order is as 
follows: 

“ Where practicable, such bachelor quarters on the Isthmus as may 
be available from time to time, will be assigned to all employees de- 
siring them. Family quarters, when available, will be assigned under 
such rules as may be prescribed by the Governor, and charges will be 
made for rent, fuel, and electric current, at such time and in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the President may hereafter establish.” 

in pursuance of this provision of the Executive order, the Prest- 
dent promulgated, on January 15, 1915, another Executive order in 
this liauguage: 

*Iky virtue of the authority vested in me it is hereby ordered: 

“1, Pursuant to the provision contained in paragraph 17 of the 
Executive order of February 2, 1914, fixing the conditions of employ- 
ment governing employees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Rail- 
road Co, on the Isthmus of Panama, a charge will be made for rent, 
fuel, and electric current on and after March 1, 1915. 

* RENT. 

The rental will be based on a percentage of the value of the 
quarters eccupied, the rate per cent to be the same for all quarters, 
and the value of the quarters to be appraised by the Governor of the 
Panama Canal. The amonnt to be collected should be sufficient to 
defray the cost of maintenance of the quarters and grounds, main- 
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tenance and renewa! of furniture, collection and disposal of garbage 


and for bachelor quarters’ janitor service. No charge will be made for 
water. 
“ FUEL. 
“3. Fuel will be sold to employees at cost delivered at quarters. 
“ ELECTRIC CURRENT. 
“4. The charge for electric current will be based on the cost of 


the current delivered to the quarters. When practicable the curren 
used will be measured by meters; otherwise a charge will be made fi 
each ——- or other device installed. 

“5. Where «mployees for the good of the service are required to liv: 
in certain designated quarters one-half of the rental will be remitted. 

“6. When an cfficer of the Army or Navy is detailed for duty with 
the Panama Canal, and the amount of extra compensation of the posi 
tion he occupies over and above his official salary as an officer of the 
Army or Navy is not sufficient to cover his rent, he will not be charged 
for rent, but will receive no extra compensation. 

“7. The governor of the Panama Canal is charged with the duty of 
issuing such instructions as may be necessary to carry out this order 
and to fix and change from time to time, if necessary, the rates and 
charges herein outlined subject to the general instructions provided. 

“8. The free use of quarters, free fuel, and free electric current are 
not, under the conditions of employment now governing, a vested or 
contract right of employees, but revocable privileges, which it has been 
considered advisable to continue until the permanent force was or 
ganized. The revocation of these privileges shall not be made the 
— for increasing salaries or wages or otherwise increasing compen 
sation.” 5 

This latter Executive order became effective March 1, 1915, and was 
continued in force, and under it rent was charged against employees 
of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. for three months 
thereafter. On May 25, 1915, the President made the following Execu 
tive order, superseding or suspending the operation of the above-men- 
tioned order of January 15, 1915: 

“ By virtue of the authority vested in me it is hereby ordered that 
the Executive order of January 15, 1915, relative to charges for rent, 
fuel, and electric current, furnished employees of the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus of Panama, is modified 
by suspending from the operation thereof so much as relates to rent, 
fuel, and lights during the period of actual construction of the Panama 
Canal, but not later than June 30, 1916.” 

It must be observed that during the time for which Judge Jackson 
is sought to be charged for the rent of the residence and for lighting 
the same there was no statute or Executive order authorizing the 
making such charges, and there is no authority for withholding the 
salary. In other words, prior to March 1, 1915, there was no authority 
to charge or collect from anyone rent for houses or quarters, or for 
lighting the same, on the Canal Zone. It is manifest that prior to 
that date it had not been contemplated by Congress, or by the Secre 
tary of War, or by the Canal Zone officials that rental charges would 
be made for the occupancy of quarters and lights on the Canal Zone. 

The Houses were erected, not for rental purposes, but for the use of 
the employees of the Panama Canal, the Panama Railroad, and other 
governmental functionaries who might from time to time, in the dis- 
charge of their official duties, be required to reside in the Canal Zone. 
The purpose of the United States in acquiring the Canal Zone was to 
use it as a necessary appurtenance for the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal—for auxiliary works of canal construction, such as abodes for 
housing employees and the like. It will not be insisted that it was the 
intention of the United States to engage in the real-estate business for 
profit or that there was any intention on the part of Congress that a 
rental should be charged against judicial or other officers who were 
obliged to live in the Canal Zone. 

Moreover, the order of March 1, 1915, above quoted, was the only 
provision of law for the’ collection of rents from anyone, and that order 
applied to employees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad, 
and not to the district Judge of the Canal Zone. But treating the judge 
as an employee, then we find that for a period of 3 months, less 6 
days, the Executive order authorizing the collection of rent from em 
ployees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad was operative, 
and that it was then suspended as to the persons or class of persons to 
whom it had been made applicable, namely, to the employees of the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. This Executive order, 
which authorized the collection of rent from the employees, was_sus 
pended during the time of the occupancy of the house by Judge Jack 
son, and for which he is charged rent by the respondent. It must 
therefore be held that there was an absence of authority on the part 
of anyone to make such a charge. 

It may be well to remember in this connection that no private person 
could erect a house on the Canal Zone for his individual use. The judge 
was required by act of Congress to reside in the Canal Zone, and under 
the circumstances it was not possible for him to do so except by living 
in one of the houses owned by the Government. That he should occupy 
such house seemed to have been understood as being in the contempla- 
tion of Congress. In the absence of any legislative expression it can 
not be believed that it was the intention of Congress that the judge, 
whose office was created by the Congress and who was required to reside 
in the Canal Zone, should rent quarters from the Government or from 


| any subsidiary governmental agency. 


9. But the respondent contends that he has the right to withhold a 
part of the salary of the judge, fixed and appropriated for by law, be 
cause the Adamson Act provides that the judge shall not receive any 
emoluments except his salary. Pretermitting for the time being the 
consideration of other phases of the case or questions, let us ascertain 
the meaning of emoluments. The definition of the term is ascertained 
from adjudged cases cited in Words and Phrases, volume 3, page 2367, 
where it is said: 

“ Emolument is the profit omnes from office or employment; that 
which is received as compensation for services or which is annexed to 
the possession of office, as salary, fees, and perquisites.” 

I think it may be said, therefore, that an emolument is something 
positively and directly conferred as compensation or gain that the 
holder of an office receives, and not something necessarily, inseparably, 
and a used by him in the discharge of his duty, a duty for 
which he is paid a fixed salary. Certainly it would not be contended 
that an employee—for instance, a locomotive engineer—could be 
charged for the use of the locomotive which was necessary in the per- 
formance of work he was hired to do. We must not forget that it was 
the expressed intention to have the judge reside in the zone, and this 
intention is just as plain as was the other intention that he should per- 
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required, 


form judicial work. is physical presence on the zone 1 
, from the 


and he could not possibly obtain a habitation there e. 
Government. 

This question here is analogous to the one invelved in McCoy i 
Handlin (153 N. W., 361). In that case the contest was over an extra 
allowance of a specified sum per month to such judges otf the supreme 
court as take up their residence at the capital (of South Dakota) 
to meet the extra expenses thereby caused. The constitutional provi- 
sions of the State were that “they * * * the supreme court 
judges. * * * shail receive no fees nor perquisites whatever for the 
performance of any duties. connected with their offices. It shall not 
be competent for the legislature to increase the salary of the officers 
named in this article except as hereinafter provided And, again, 
that “the judges of the supreme court * * * shall each receive 
such salary as may be provided by law, consistent with this constitu- 
tion, and no such judge shall receive any compensation, perquisite, or 
emolument for or on account of his office in any form whatever, except 
such salary.” d 

An extra allowance by the legislature of a specified sum per month 
for such of the judges of the Supreme Court as take up their residence 
at the capital, to meet the extra expenses thereby caused, was held not 
to be inhibited by the constitutional provisions quoted. ‘The proceed- 
ing there was for mandamus against the auditor for the allowance of 
a specified sum to such of the judges as had taken up their residence at 
the capital, etc., and was resisted by the auditor, upon the ground that 
the allowance of such sum per month was in contravention of the 
State constitution. The decision of the court was against the conten 
tion of the auditor. ‘The opinion was well considered, instruciive, and 
is illuminating in the consideration of the instant case. There it was 
said: 

Mie is clear that the legislature did not intend, in the enactment of 
such legislation, to increase the salaries of the judges or to grant them 
any perquisites or emoluments for the discharge of their duties, but 
only intended to asure them, in so far as possible, that for the per 
formance of their official duties alone, and not for the performance of 
such duties and the payment of the expenses incident thereto, they 
should receive the salaries provided by law for the performance of such 
duties.” 

Aud, again, the court said: 

These men (the framers of the constitution of South Dakota) must 
have known that section 1, article 2 of the Federal Constitution 
declared that the President should receive for his services a compensa- 
tion ‘ which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected; and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emoluments from the United States or any of 
them.’ These men must have known that the wor. ‘emolument’ was, as 
recognized by every authority, a term broad and comprehensive—one 
which includes within it * perquisites,’ ‘ salary,’ ‘ compensation,’ ‘ pay,’ 
‘ wages,’ and ‘fees.’ These men must have known that, with the above 
provisions of the Federal Constitution in force, the Congress of the 
United States—a bodv of men which at all times during the history of 
this Government has had among its Members many of the greatest con- 
stitutional lawyers of the day——-had enacted ‘egislation under which the 
President for nearly a century prior to the framing of our Constitution 
had been furnished a home, horses, carriages, servants, household 
equipment, and many other things incidental to and appropriate to his 
high office. These men must ha-e known that such Federa’ legislation 
had never been questioned, either as regards its propriety or its con- 
stitutionality. These men must have known that in practically every 
State in the Union (in many of which there were constitutional provi- 
sions similar to the one above referred to in the Federal Constitution 
and to the ones relied upon by defendant in this case) there had been 
legislative enactments making provisions for the several governors 
similar to those made by the Federal Congress for the President, as well 
as innumerable measures appropriating money to be paid other officers 
to recompense them for expenses incurred in the discharge of their ofli- 
cial duties. Is it possible for anyone to presume that these men, with 
all these facts in mind, intended—by the words used in our Constitu- 
tion—to prohibit allowances for expenses incident to the discharge of 











public duties? Further light has since been thrown upon tie construc- 


tion given to the provision of the Federal Constitution above referred 
to by the act of June 23, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 454, chap. 3523, Comp 
Stat. 1913, sec. 225), which provides: That ‘ hereafter there may be ex- 
pended for or on account of the traveling expenses of the President of 
the United States such sum as Congress may from time to tim: appro- 
priate, not exceeding $25,000 per annum, such sum when appropriated 
to be expended in the discretion of the President and accounted for on 
his certificate solely. 

“Under appropriations thereafter made by Congress, Presidents 
Roosevelt and ‘Taft received, and to-day President Wilson is re- 
ceiving, thousands of dollars each year. So far as we know, it has 
never been suggested that the money so allowed was an * emolument,’ 
and therefore unconstitutional. No one has ever seen fit to accuse 
those Presidents of being grafters. The judges of the Federal courts, 
whose salaries are fixed by a law declaring that such salaries shall be 
the ‘compensation for their official services,’ draw from the United 
States Treasury a sum not exceeding $10 per day when absent from 
the. places of their residence. (Act Mar. 3, 1911, chap. 231, sec. 259, 
36 Stat. at L., 1161, Comp. Stat..1913, sec. 1236.) This atlowance is 
not given as an increase of salary, but to cover the expenses incident 
to their being away from home in the discharge of their duties.” 

Paraphrasing, it may be said that the use of the house by Judge 
Jackson can not be held to be an increase of salary, but was no more 
than the necessary inseparable incident to his compliance with his 
positive duty to reside within the Canal Zone during the term of his 
office. (Sec. 8, supra, vol 37, pt. 1, U. S. Stat. at L., 62d Cong., 
p. 565.) The relator was compelled to reside within the Canal Zone, 
and necessarily could occupy no house except one furnished by the 
Government. It seems fair to say that if Congress had intended the 
judge to pay rent for the occupancy of a house in the Canal Zone, 
when it required him to reside there, it must be presumed that it 
would have been so stated in the Adamson Act. The lawmakers 
knew that the United States Government was the owner of all build- 
ings in the Canal Zone, and that the judge required to reside there 
must occupy one of those buildings. By way of reinforcement of this 
view it may be said that the Members of Congress were familiar with 
the fact that under the acts or ordinances of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission the former members of the Canal Zone judiciary had 
occupied houses free of rent. Act 1 of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
of August 16, 1904, in referring to each of the circuit and supreme 
court judges, provided as follows: 
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policy suggested in the First Comptroller ! t 
saying that this is not a case where the ordin 
of the statute should be extended by const 

In addition, Attorney General Black 
rendered an opinion (Vel. 9, Ops. At ( 
which reads as follows: 

“ Though I doubt the power of the Se 
the law. to set up a counterclai 0 
ment of a judgment which ¢ } le ! 
net think there would be im] ( I 
where the counterclaim is also a j 2 t 
by evidence so conclusive that tl | 
denving In such a case | ‘ ed to } 
which is open to dispute. LIlis fi t \ d mere I 
sisting in nothing but th ibtr i ( claim from 


ascertaining the difference 
has never been adjudicated 


on by any 


been passe 


1s not 


no doul 


rt 


is 


is 
facts vehemently disputed, | 


1 uy 


a word on record ab 
and con ; f 
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to contradictio 
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the other, 

most potently beliey 
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tion of law. 


poles on every que 
entanglement 


without 


a trial, without a judge 


shall 


be settled 


and without hearing counsel. 
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any law, and if the Constitution 
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The 
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without due pro flaw.’ This 
that the right of a citizen 
! eT way only 


yr, could be 


> a judicial tributr 





i ‘ | 1 fair unal, accord- 

ing to the forms prescribed by the law of the land for the investigation 

of such ib je if an executive officer can make an order that the 

widew and children of Reeside shall be deprived of $24,000 without 

a trial, then the same officer may, with equal propriety, issue a warrant 

to hang them sinc: the Constitution puts life and property on the same 
ting ~ n 


if Congress had power to confer this kind of jurisdiction on the 
! d of the Treasury Department, and would exercise it by passing a 

w to invest hix with all the authority which courts and juries to- 
eth are clothed with by any defaication act ever passed, still the 
Secretary could not set oif this claim against that of Mrs. Reeside. 
Hier demand is res adjudicata—tfixed and settled by a judgment—and the 

ayment or it in full is sanctioned by an act of Congress. The counter- 

claim of the Government rests on parol evidence disputed and denied. 
Now, it is well settied that where one party has a judgment the other 
can never set off against that judgment a claim not reduced to judgment, 
however clearly he may be able to prove it. He is always remitted to 
his action, 

‘Por these reasons, and for others which might be adduced, I am 
perfectly satisfied that the Secretary of the Treasury has no power to 
stop the payment of the money adjudged to Mrs. Reeside, however well 
he may be satisfied in his own mind that the counterclaim is well 
founded. If he is convinced of the indebtedness alleged, he should order 
a suit to be brought and give the party a fair chance to be heard before 
the regular tribunals of the country. Iam not aware that such power 
was ever claimed before it was used by the late Secretary in this case: 
but if it be a practice of the department, it ought to be immediately 
abolished, for it is unjust, unlawful, and unconstitutional.” 

This language is opposite in the present controversy. 

As to the force and legal effect of an official opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States when rendered to any executive or ad- 
ministrative officer, we can do no better than to refer to the opinion, 
rendered to the Secretary of the Treasury on date of February 12, 1894, 
by the Attorney General, Richard Olney (Opinions of Attorney General, 
Vol. XX, 719, 722), as follows: , 

“The act of 1870, section 4, establishing the Department of Justice, 
provided that written opinions prepared by a subordinate in the de- 
partment may be approved by the Attorney General, and that ‘ such ap- 
proval so indorsed thereon shall give the opinion the same force and 
effect as belong to the opinions of the Attorney General.’ This pro- 
vision is embraced in substantially the same language in section 358 
of the Revised Statutes. Evidently, therefore, Congress contemplates 
that the official opinions signed or indorsed in writing by the Attorney 
General shall have some actual and practical force. Congress's inten- 
tion can not be doubted that administrative officers should regard them 
as law until withdrawn by the Attorney General or overruled by thé 
courts, thus confirming the view which generally prevailed, though 
sometimes hesitatingly expressed, previous to the establishment of the 
Department of Justice. (5 Opin., 97; 6 Opin., 334; 7 Opin,, 699, 700; 
9 Opin., 86, 37.) 

“'The question now presented is substantially the same as that pre- 
sented last summer. The duty of this department ended with the ren- 
dition of the opinion, and it can not with propriety advise further.” 
(17 Opin., 332.) 

Mr. Attorney General Gregory was correct in saying that if the au- 
thorities in the Canal Zone believe that the relator in the present case 
owed any amounts of money whatsoever to the Panama Canal it was 
‘a question for judicial rather than administrative determination,” and 
that the claim now urged by the respondent in this case * could only be 
enforced through proceedings in the courts,”’ That is a sententious and 
felicitous statemeat of this case. 

Judge Jackson has never had his day in court. He has been deprived 
of his salary, or the sum of $1,131.76, without due process of law. It 
has been withheld from him by the refusal of the auditor in this case 
to issue his voucher upon which the salary is paid. The indebtedness 
is denied by Judge Jackson. He denies it upon the grounds that there 
was no law or regulation under which the indebtedness was or could 
have been created. He denies that the respondent has authority to 
withhold any part of his pay in the collection of an alleged but dis 
puted indebtedness. And yet the executive officer has sat as a court, 
and without evidence or hearing, except what he considered evidence, 
and except what he considered a hearing, decided a controversy that he 
ereated by his own action. He has passed upon a disputed claim, 
which is a disputed claim merely because he has created the dispute 
in refusing to make payment where it was his plain duty to make 
such payment. His conduct, however good his intention may have 
been, hardly falls short of being shocking to the judicial sense of 
justice, proper and orderly procedure, in a matter that is clearly 
justiclable. Perhaps it is not to be doubted that if, after he had made 
a careful examination, the Attorney General had found Judge Jack- 
son was indebted—owed the items amounting to the salary which has 
been withheld by the auditor—that the account would have been set- 
tled without court proceedings. Or if not se settled, then appropriate 
court action would have been had for its collection. In any event 
Judge Jackson was entitled to his day in court. But the auditor here 
held that, having the money for Judge Jackson under his control and 
subject to his disbursement, he had the right to determine the claim 
against Judge Jackson, one disputed in law and in fact, and now insists 
that his summary way of determining an issue of law and an issue of 
fact, anc the collection by deduction from the judge's salary of a dis- 
ysuted indebtedness, can not be reviewed or questioned by the court. 
Notwithstanding that view, I think the Attorney General was right in 
saying that the matter ‘“‘was one for judicial rather than administra- 
tive determination,” and that whatever demand or offset that the 
Government may have “could only be enforced through proceedings 
in the courts.’ 

The counsel for the respondent in the oral argument before me in- 
sisted that Gratiot v. The United States, reported in 15 Peters, 336, 
authorizes the respondent to retain as an offset the amount claimed by 
him te be due from Judge Jackson. The following quotation shows the 
ruling in that case: 

Mhere is another instruction asked under this exception, in a com- 
} ted form, but which mainly turns upon a consideration whether 
1 freasury Department hnd the right to deduct the pay and emolnu- 
ments of the defendant as a general of the Army and while he was 
‘ Lingineer by setting them off against the balance reported against 
j { his s ntendencs f Forts Monroe and Calhoun, 
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In our judgment, the point involves no serious difficult; Tl UT: 
States possesses the general right to apply all sums due for such 
and emoluments to the extinguishmemt of any balances due to them 
the defendant on any other account, whether owed by him as a privat 
individual or as Chief Engineer. It is but the exercise of the co 
right which belongs to every creditor to apply the unapprop 
moneys of his debtor in his hands to the extinguishment of the 
due to him.” 

The opinion in that case does not sustain the contention of the 1 
spondent that Treasury officials have the right to make deducti 
from salaries of other officers whenever, in the opinion of Treasu: 
officials, such officers may be indebted to the United States. An exai 
ination of the opinion in that case shows that no such broad princi; 
as that contended for was declared. The facts of that case are ess 
tially different from those in the instant one. 

Gen. Gratiot was a disbursing officer of the United States Army, a: 
as such he had drawn large sums of money from the Federal Trea 

on warrants signed by himself. He later converted to his own use 1 
— of $30,000 from one of the sums which had been drawn by hi 

or 












engineering work under construction. In the statement of f1 
Attorney General it was asserted that Gen. Gratiot made no objectic 
to the stopping of his pay. He contended, and contended only, th: 
the amount of his defalcation should be credited to an account oth 
than that to which the Treasury officials had credited it. We insist 
that the $30,000 embezzled by him should be charged to a particu! 
account that he fayored. The court decided im effect that the Unit 
States had a right to apply the portion of Gen. Gratiot’s salary th 
due and owing to any of the accounts as it saw fit he had admitted 
settled, being a defaulter on all of his accounts. 

As has been shown, the amount of the relator’s salary bad been fixed 
| by law and the money for its payment appropriated, and was by the 
terms of the law in the possession or under the control of this 1 
spondent as disbursing officer, anc he as such was under the legal obli 
gation to pay, or, under the regulations and practice, to do his part 
in the payment of such salary. There was nothing left to be deter 
mined by his judgment or according to his discretion. The judge hay- 
ing served as judge the law itself automatically audited and deter 
mined the amount to be paid to him. The case of McCoy v. Handlin, 
supra, is, I think, in point as I have endeavored to show, for there it 

was said: 

“On the other hand. where the wnount claimed is fixed by the law, 
as, for instance, an officer’s salary, the auditor is vested with no dis 
cretion whatever. If he is satisfied as to the identity of the officer 
claiming a salary it is his duty to issue his warrant for the amount 
so fixed. In that case there is nothing to be determined by an action 
at law and, if the auditor refused to issue the warrant, mandamus is a 
proper remedy to compel him to issue the same.” 

In Fowler v. Peirce (2 Cal., 165-167) the court said: 

“It is trne that courts can not compel judicial or other officers 
vested with legal discretion to act otherwise than in the exercise of 
that discretion. In the present case, it was the duty of the comptroller 
to audit the appellant’s account. The nature and amount of the serv 
ices are ascertained (or not disputed), and the law has fixed a com 
pensation. 

“The comptroller, who is bound to know the law by which he is 
required to act, has no discretion in such a case. Nothing remains to 
be ascertained. He must audit the account according to the law in 
force; and it will be no sufficient answer to a mistake or refusal on his 
part, to say he acted according to his discretion. The act of auditing 
an account, under circumstances like these, becomes merely ministeria! 
and can be enforced by mandamus.” 

In State. etc., Collans v. Jumel, auditor (30 La. Ann., 86), 864), 
the court declared : ‘ 

“When a judge has acquired his office in the mode designated by 
the Constitution, he has a vested right to its emoluments during the 
term fixed by the Constitution for its duration. 

“The legislature can not deprive him of it. He may be impeded in 
the exercise of his judicial functions. He may be shorn of judicial 
power and be deprived of the opportunity to discharge the duties im- 
posed upon him by the defense of his office, but he can not be divested 
of the office, except by one of the modes appointed by the Constitution 
for that purpose, and he can not be denied his just demand of pay- 
ment of the salary, whith is prohibited from being increased or dimin- 
ished during his term. 

“All devices tending to abrasion of the independence of the judiciary, 
or to subject it to legislative or popular caprice, have been uniformly 
condemned by the wisest men of our country. Numerous incidents have 
occurred in the States of attempts of the legislatures to oust judges 
from their constitutional offices and deprive them of their salaries, and 
in no instauve has the doctrine announced in the relator’s case in the 
Twenty-sixth Annual found any favor * * *, 

“The independence of the judicial department of the Government is 
at once the anchor of our stability, the prop of our strength, and the 
shield of our defeise. * * The relator is entitled to his salary 
for the term of his office, not included in his former suit, and the re 
spondent should have audited his claim therefor to the extent of the 
eppropriations, and drawn the warrants upon the Treasury in accord- 
ance therewith,” 

In the case last above cited it appears that the auditor did not have 
funds sufficlent to pay the salary of the judge, but, nevertheless, the 
writ of mandamus issued for such funds as he did have to apply to 
the payment of the salary of that judge. It apparently had been 
sought by the Legislature of Louisiana to legislate the relator in that 
ease out of office, and, although the relator, by reason of the act of 
the legislature, had no judicial function to perform for a considerable 
eriod of time, nevertheless the Supreme Court of Louisiana held that 
e was entitled to ais salary irrespective of the fact that he had not 
performed the duties of his office, and that mandamus would lie to 
compel the payment of his salary. 

It seems to me that upon reason and authority, when the salary has 
been fixed by law and the money appropriated for its payment, and the 
officer who controls the funds refuses to pay the salary to the one 
entitled thereto, mandamus is the proper remedy and the only remedy 
which the aggrieved party can invoke for the protection and enforce 
ment of his rights. 

Counsel for the respondent cited the case of Butterworth v. United 
States (U. 8., 656, 50-69) in support of his contention that mandamus 
would not lie in the present case. That case not only docs not supp 
this contention, but it expressly uegatives it. There the superior of 

| the Commissioner of Patents, tie Secretary of the Interior, had ove! 
ruled the commissioner, who had already exercised his judgement. and 
discretion in deciding that the relators were entitled to a patent. Th 
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Supreme Court of the United States stated that, irresp tive of the that 1 neludes in 1 
action taken by the superior of the con inissioner, the writ ¢ mandamus ited the 13th ultin 
would lie directing him to issue the patent. The co irt said ae oe sulal Service which I re 
“Some question is made as to the remedy. We think, however, that { in “oul f which I 
mandamus will lie and that it was properly directed to the Commis of the Department of ¢ 
sioner of Patents. He had fully exercised his judgment and dis } tion should be shed 
cretion when he decided that the relators were entitled to a patent. | cor cc” ' 
fhe duty to prepare it, to lay it before the Secretary for his sign rture se 
and to countersign it were all that remained, and they were ‘ 
ministerial. These duties he had failed and refused to perform / ; ] S 
out of deference to the claim of the Secretary to reverse and set aside hi ceived vo 
the decision on the merits in favor of the relators. This we have | and ther tl 9 . 
) o be a valid excuse. had n bestowed or I ' 
™ at ‘will be noted that the respondent has withheld $83.33 of | th bor of furthe et | vrit 
Judge Jackson’s salary for five days’ absence from the Canal Zone in | what fully of my " 
excess, as it is alleged, of the six weeks’ annual vacation allowed under | phase of th a . 
the Adamson Act It is thus seen the respondent was under the nus I think Ss ne , 
apprehension that Judge Jackson was to be classed as a day laborer, und 13th ultimo, to v 
and that it was his duty as auditor, so he contends, to “ dock,” to use | deliberately offensive ; 
the respondent’s language as a witness on this trial, Judge Jackson’s | statement th ‘ 
salary on account of alleged absence. Of course, any laborer is re senta s han ‘ 
spected, for labor is honorable, but the judge was not engaged to work | knock it out 
by the hour or day. It is sufficient to say that the act of Congress | said This is a 2 
provided that Judge Jackson. should be paid an annual salary of | the United St 
$6,000, just as United States district judges are paid, and he was given | sentatives 
by statute an annual leave of six weeks; and that this does not pre You. a M tl 9 
clude the idea that he could lawfully have a longer leave of absence. Representatives, are, of vee e ith 
Undoubtedly he could have been granted a_ longer leave, and un Constitution of the United States (AI las & 
doubtedly the judge could not be deprived of the six weeks allowed or debate in either Llouse the (th Sona te 
by the statute. If without authority Judge Jackson absented himself | shail not be questioned in any other plac D 
from the Canal Zone for a period of time not permitted, the remedy | that in writing your letter for insertio a ese'anatiy 
for such dereliction was not committed to the judgment or authority | with falsehood you wer ommitting a 
of the respondent. For such an excess the judge was amenable to the the Constitution of the United States, which, as 
President, with his power of removal, or to Congress, with its power of | ernment, you are sworn to uphold? ‘W 
mpeachment. ; | constitutional prohibition go I would 
rhe Adamson Act does not provide for vacation for the marsha! or | cases where the House of R present : 
the district attorney, and yet they have taken their Vacation and the | cause has disciplined executive offi “ha ie @ a 
respondent made no deduction from the salary of either on that a with the letter-writing habit—-in ons \ t 
count. Presumably he did not make any deduction because they, per- | jn another a Commissioner of Indian Affa (se ) ‘ 
haps, took leave or vacation by the consent of some executive functuary. | Precedents of the House of Re presentati se GR G4 
It is rather strange, to say the least of it, that this respondent should | though I have been advised by a1 i ‘ 
now insist he has the right to withhold a part of Judge Jackson’s salary expert in parliamentary law tha 1 
for five days’ absence in view of the fact he was informed that the | vasion of the privileges of the Llouse and o iwself a MM 
Attorney General, the head of the Department of Justice, advised that | Ilouse. I have not cared to take a 1 \ I 
the judge’s explanation as to why he had been absent for the brief time ply calling these facts to your attention for th 
mentioned was entirely satisfactory. And, moreover, it is stranger | ness to you: another Representative mil t be 
still that this respondent should withhold the five days’ pay from the | prefer to meet you upon the merits of the ca 
1dge in view of the fact that the Comptroller of the Treasury, upon } As 2 member of tl Committee on Fo on A 
whom the respondent says he relied for direction, never advised him to |} my practice and pl i nv 
make any such deduction. | the details of our Diplomatic ned ¢ Ss 
I do not believe that law or propriety justified the respondent in this ample. sought every opport tv to d 
ease to exercise the espionage or petty supervision over the time, serv and consular officers wh \ nt \ { 
ices, and whereabouts of the judge, as was shown by the testimony on | and past officers of the State Department i 
the trial. The testimony in the case warrants the statement that the | gence who have traveled extensive! ! i t | 
judge was faithful, efficient, and independent in the discharge of the | made in my speech. and to } 
duties of his office, And _ testimony introduced at the trial without | and represent a composite \ ! \ 
objection showed that Judge Jackson had so properly and fearlessly me in your letter to inform you n \ 
adjudged in a case before him as to bring forth from the respondent a | statements. and to submit to 1 the n f ! 
published criticism upon the decision by the judge in that given case. swer that I made the statements upon m 1 autl 
But the judge was independent of him, and if he is to continue to be | ypon conversations with g 1 ‘ 
independent of the respondent, as a judge ought to be, he should not acaniuinted with the matters of whi o} u 
he subservient to the respondent for his salary or compensation entire confidences I decline to gi { name 
In deducting $83.33 from the salary for the alleged five days’ absence | it is not my practice to eak the seal of nfid , 
of the judge the respondent exceeded his authority. | tlemen, is affixed upon private con I 
My conclusion is that the withholding of $1,131.76 of Judge Jack- | should ask me to do so 
son's salary was without authority of law; that it is the duty of | You seem entirely to ha ! 1 
respondent to issue his warrant or pay voucher for the same; that | ¢) the commercial att ‘You ’ I 
mandamus is the proper remedy to compel the respondent to perform } opjeyance against the Depart it of ¢ 
this ministerial duty; and that, therefore, the peremptory writ of | celal attachés. individually ! \ 
mandamus must be issued as prayed for. | from the fact. 1 know i ‘ a 
It is accordingly adjudged and ordcred. | an 1 have not tl remotest | nal i bin 2 ‘ ’ 
— purpose was and is to remedy wha > ‘ 
‘ : - —. } administration of o f gn servi ‘ tid 
Commercial Attaché Service of the Department of Commeree. | Sai mal Ga Lien aemmemeeaiel attire ofl 
dtaiaisicaitieies | as is the practice of other Governme! 
a eeatieas : ; 2 } Department. The present division of 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS very badly.” I stand squai pon t g 
knew how, would make it more emphat 
OF You question my statement quoted 
T T ‘ ‘ ,mRATr WM foreign Governmen to pla the 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. GREENE, | responas“to"our ‘State Department.» 
| yourself upon this point You have do 
OF MASSACHUSETTS evidence taken before the royal wl 1 
— it : Great Britain in 1914 In the testim s ( 
In rue Hovse or Representatives. ann: Gaaennnne ak ciate. ter fumelann af 58 
it appears that comm il ait ( | 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. er the regu! Y of tl 
‘ ——— ‘ and take thei instructior 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave | affairs,” and are “ selected 
sranted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting | eign offi Phe German I t 
copy of letter, dated yesterday, which my colleague, Mr. RocGErs, | cea ‘hae penne te i. ‘ Con l 
has written to Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com-| by the minister of foreign af ls 
merce, with relation to the commercial attaché service of the | offic Ihe mMmercial att és of Japat ; - i 
Department of Commerce. I am also reprinting that portion | + aE pl go agence Boag mie ar rola pains Am S amd 
of a speech upon the Consular Service made by Mr. RoGErs in } control their commercial att fron f y i 
the House on June 6 last, which deals with these commercial example as well as the force of common sense a 
attachés. Finally, I incorporate copies of letters, to which Mr. | ™ethed. 
RoGeERs’s lette? is a reply, printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD | ¢, a S rammaene pena wa “ee ge Department of | 
ut the request of Secretary Redfield on June 22 last, written by | The reason is that they had neve1 d until idt 
Mr. Redfield to my colleague, Mr. O_ney, and to Mr. Rocenrs. and, I presume, result from a I 1 tion ma in your an 
The letter and speech are as follows: reer eee se he eateeee de aman — Desartment of Cost 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES i merce so as to effect a part nnes 1 of t Consu 
. 5 Washington, D. C., July 28, 1916. | If the recommendations on pag 14 id 623 of report f ; 
J Hon. WILLIAM C, REDFIELD, had been accepted, w 1} had the ( pect 
% _ Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. consuls being responsib ! lit x activity to the S$ 
a Dear Sin: I duly received your letter of the 12th ultimo. I observe | State and in ot ivity to f Secretary ( 
that you have caused one of my colleagues to insert in the Concres- | is fortunate for 1 mint ' Vi rest 3 ni 
4 SIONAL REcorD of the 22d ultimo (p. 11277) a copy of your letter, and | precedent and 1 did 
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And yet the creation of the commercial attachés, to work alongside 
ot ie consuls, while subject to another branch of the executive, was 
almo equal); bsurd Under our laws (R. 8S., 1712) it is the duty of 
col is of the United States in foreign ccuntries to “ precure and 
trar it tl Department of State authentic commercial information 
ri ting such countries.” Your report (1913, p. 13) states that 
a r (the commercial attachés’) purpose will be to study the com- 
n nd industries of the nations where they reside. They will have 





no « r dut es They will collaborate with the cons having the 
nd ze f the larger view and of the freedom from other cares.” 
Is that still their sole purpose’ And as collaboration with the con- 
is was a requisite for this study, do you still indorse the division of 


hority and responsibility between the State Department and the 
Department of Commerce 
fhe commercial attachés were authorized by the legislative act ap- 





proved July 16, i914, ane, in accordance with your recommendation 
(1913 report p. 62), were exempted from examination under civil 
servi rules, although m ae subject to an examination to be held under 
ve p onal direction. Most of the attachés whom you selected under 
this law were appointed during the autumn of 1914. You ask various 
questions about the individual gentlemen who were appointed. I repeat 
I have no disposition to attack any individual; my criticism goes 

hve nd the fitness or unfitness of a given individual or group of indi 
vidua Indeed, I believe that several of the commercial attachés are, 
s possibice under a wrong system, doing excellent work, I hear 

M \rnold’s labors in Peking, for example, very highly commended. 
M (rnold, it should be said, worked his way up through the several! 





in the Consular Service, and at the time of his selection as 
nercial attaché was our consul at Hankow. 

I believe you cal) these attachés “ambassadors of industry,” yet I 
ean find in their official biographical sketches but one of them—Mr. 
Downs—who was ever engaged in business. The occupations of the 
gentlemen whom I find listed in the latest Government register, aside 
from Mr. Downs and the three who were taken over from other 
branches of the Government service, are: Physician, railway engineer, 
teacher, newspaper man, and builder. Aside from the three former 
Government officials but two of your appointees are included in Who's 
Who; the occupation of one is there given as “ compiler” and of the 
other as “sociologist.” It was upon this analysis that I expressed my 
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doubts as to the apparent qualifications for the positions. The ex- | 


amination being, under the law, wholly within your control and the 

upations of the “ambassadors of industry’ being as above, I ven- 
tured to suggest that politics played a part in their selection. In 
amplification of what I mean let me quote from the Cincinnati Enquirer 
of October 29, 1914: 

“A. I. Harrington, who was recently appointed as commerciai 
attaché by the Department of Commerce to go to Lima, Peru, in the 
interest of trade expansion in Peru and the neighboring countries, 
icuador and Colombia, came to Cincinnati in order to hear from princi- 
veal ¢ xporters who have spent a number ef years in South America about 
he best ways and means to promote American interests there. 

‘Mr. Harrington has never been in South America, and wanted the 
ndvice of those of our manufacturers who are acquainted with the trade 
in Latin America, and at the same time he wanted to see the goods that 
are made in Cincinnati.” 

Mr. Harrington's statements do credit to his candor; but I question 
whether his statement that he had never been in South America and 
that he was seeking advice in Cincinnati was calculated to instill confi- 
dence in hts abundant qualifications for his post. 

In your testimony before the Appropriations subcommittee on Janu- 
ary 258 last you said of the examinations for the commercial attachés 
(Llearings, pp. 879, 880): ‘“* The examination is very severe and requires 
a fluent knowledge of the language of the country to which the attaché 
is assigned.’ I assert that your statement is incorrect and am pre- 
pared to prove my assertion, if disputed, from the pastications of your 
own department. Of course, you did not intentionally mislead the 
Committee on Appropriations upon this vital potnt; nevertheless your 
testimony shows a strange lack of information upon a most important 
aspect of the commercial attaché service. Did Mr. Baker speak Russian 
when he was sent to Petrograd? Did Mr. Harrington speak Spanish 
when he was sent to Peru? It fs my information that you do not 
insist upon a knowledge ot Spanish or Portuguese on the part of our 
attachés who have been sent to South America. Yet I assert that no 
other tongue can possibiy take the place, in trade-expansion work, of 
Portuguese in Brazil and of Spanish in the other Latin-American coun- 
tries. It was upon the foregoing grounds that I made the statement, 
which you declare untrue, that “ knowledge of business conditions in 
the country of their station, knowledge even of the tongue of the 
country were apparently not deemed essentials to appointment.” I 
reiterate my statement. 

You apparently object strenuously to my suggestion that. the De- 
partment of Commerce and its commercial attachés have asked our 
consuls to collect information bearing upon various subjects. This 
veally is a matter of common knowledge. Let me, for example. refer 
you to no less an authority than the present Secretary of Commerce. 
In his 1915 report, page GO, he says. “In addition to the reports from 
our own officers a number of special investigations have been made 
by consuls at the request of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece.” ‘The State Department records teem with cases of this sort. 
You can doubtless cbtain access to them if you desire. One of the 
most recent instances of which I have knowledge occurred, I think, the 
very day when I made my speech—certainly within = day or two mesons 
or after. Our consul at Dairen, Manchuria, was called upon by 
commercial attaché for information upon a certain point in which the 
latter was interested; the consul’s reply necessitated a report of some- 
thine over 50 foolseap typewritten pages. An investigation would 
be interesting to show in detail how many times during the two years 
of commercial attaché activity the individual attachés have called upon 
consular officers for assistance and how few times out of this number 
eredit bas, in the report to the Department of Commerce and to the 
public, heen given ‘to the consul for his aid. 

In a memorandum which follows a report of your hearing last Feb- 
ruary before the Appropriations Subcommittee you cite four “ practical 
things done by the present staff.’’ 

The first: “ One attaché has given direct and necessary assistance to 
the movement of millions of dollars’ worth of trade with the European 
countries.” This is so vague as to be difficult to check up. It would 
pernaps be found .on inquiry, however, that onr consuls general and 
consuls. and perhaps, as in the Bolivia tin case, our diplematic repre- 
senintives, were quite as responsible. Was the trade “ with" Europe 
export trade or did the “ millions” represent imports to compete wit! 
Amevican workmen in the manner you are well known ‘to favor? 
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| consider that his proper duty is to scold Congress. 


RECORD. 


Second: “Another was largely instrumental in the removal of a 
discriminatory tax against American coal in Spain.” Did the Consular 
Service have nothing to do with this? See report (published in Com- 
merce Reports) of Consul General Hurst, Barcelona, Spain, February 
29, 1916, entitled “Good results from consular trade efforts,” etc. 

The third achievement deals with the appointment of American 
advisory experts to China, and the fourth states that a commercial 
attaché “ devoted much of his time to the study of the proposed tariff 
provisions of the country in which he is stationed.’ 

Doubtless you put your best foot forward in this recital; doubtless 
10 men, working actively a year and a half, even under a wrong system, 
necessarily accomplished things of value. Yet we must be pardoned 
for wondering if the results achieved over and above what the Diplo 
matic and Consular Service would in any event have achieved, were 
worth the $100,000 which they cost. However that may be, your plea 
for $225,000, in connection with which vou submitted the foregoing 
data, did not greatly impress the Committee on Appropriations, which 
disregarded your appeal and merely continued the sum which you have 
had for the previous two years. The attachés now cost the United 
States, including salaries, expenses, etc., $10,000 apiece. If you his ud 
had your way, we would bave had double the number, costing $11,250 
apiece. And what do they do in addition to the work done by the 
consuls general and consuls? 

Their functions and sphere of activity seem almost identical with 
those exercised by the consuls general of the United States. In your 
1914 report (p. 40) you summarize the situation thus: 

“'The force thus briefly described may also be characterized— 

The permanent officer with the general outlook—the attaché. 
The permanent officer with the local outlook—the consul. 

‘The traveling officer with a single subject—the commercial agent 

“Tt is not meant in any way to exclude from kindly thought the im 
portant work of the consuls general.’ 

But you do not state the “distinction between the work of the at 
tachés and of the consuls general. Why could the latter word not be 
substituted for the former in your definition given above? 

As I have previously stated, I make no question of the character or 
abilities of the gentlemea who are our commercial attachés. The worst, 
so far as I know, which could be urged against them is that some of 
them are square pegs in round holes. My principal insistence is that 
the system is fundamentally wrong; that it furnishes a perfect illus 
tration of the folly of duplicating work and of having double respon 
sibility and authority in the same field of activity. The case was suc- 
cin tly stated in a letter which I received recently in indorsement of my 
consular speech from the National Business League of America : 

*T onee asked a foreign consul, ‘ What is the particular function of a 
commercial attachés?’ With nutshell conciseness he answered, ‘ ‘To 
meddle and otherwise interfere with a consular official in the discharge 
of his duties.’ 

“The commercial attaché sheuld be retired.” 

I should not go so far as to advocate their retirement. I wish to 
utilize every proper means to attain that upbuilding of the foreign 
trade of the United States, which is the desire of every patriotic 
American. Commercial attachés may be made an instrument in that 
work. ‘This is an entirely nonpartisan matter and should be treated as 
such, Congress should simply transfer the attachés to the Department 
of State, where they belong. 

Permit me to say in this connection that certain activities of the 
Department of Commerce have not encouraged me to feel confidence in 
the policy which was shaping the trade-building activities of the com- 

mercial attachés. Take, for example, the statement in Commerce Re- 
ports dated November 4, 1915, issued by your department, and pre- 
sumably with your approval: 

“Two visitors from Russia have nearly completed the organization 
of a cooperative sales agency for tee A Russian interests. Their 
efforts were materially assisted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.” 

Again, take the statement distributed broadcast through the squntry. 
and again presumably with your sanction, dated September 21, 1915: 

“The Swiss Legation at Washington has advices from Berne that 
manufacturers in Switzerland are anxious to supply the Christmas toy 


| trade of the United States, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, of the Department of Commerce, has undertaken to assist 
in having orders placed.” 

Neither of these announcements, one that your department was pro- 
moting Russian interests, the other that you were assisting the Swiss 


; toymakers, is exactly reflective of what I understand by an “America 


first’ platform. 

In an interview given 'to the newspapers you characterize me as “in 
experiénced,” and intimate that my references to commercial attaches 
may for that reason be treated lightly. This type of reply suggests the 
familiar story of the lawyer with the hopeless | ease, who scribbled upon 
his brief, *‘ No case; abuse _ other attorney.” Possibly, whatever you 
might say of Representative JAMES R. MANN, you would not, in view of 
his 20 years ot service in the House, call him ine xperienced. Possibly 
you would agree that he was as well informed upon the public service 
as any man in Congress. On June 24 last, speaking of your annual 
report, from which I have quoted, he says: 

“A large share of it consists in abuse of Congress. He seems to 
That is not the 
duty of an executive officer of the Government, The fact that he was 
formerly a Member of the House is no reason why he is at liberty to 
scold Congress constantly.” 

It may be. in view of this analysis, that I have taken too seriously 
your letter and have devoted too much time to this reply. When an 
ailment is chronic ver y little can be done to relieve the patient. 

Yours, truly, 


—<—<<aoas ome = 


Speecnu or Mr. ROGERS. 
COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Speaker, the act of Congress.apprvved July 
16, 1914, provides in part as follows: 

For commercial attachés to be appointed by the Secretary of Com 
merce, after examination to be held under his direction to determine 
their competency, and to be accredited through the State Department, 
whose duties shall be to investigate and report upon such conditions 
in the manufacturing industries and trade of foreign countries as may 
be of interest to the United States, $100,0 

The 1915 and 1916 laws have enrricd a similar item. 

Under this provision the Department of Commerce has «)- 
pointed 10 commercial attachés, 1 being assigned to each of the 
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following capitals: London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Peking, | Tepresentations than Mr. R 
Buenos Aires. Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Santiago, and Melbourne. oat and wha th, : 
The fact that these officials are under the Department of | YX 
Commerce may seem te make it superfluous to discuss them in } 
a speech upon the Consular S¢ rvice. Nevertheless, I think the | 
nnection is sufficiently close and important to warrant bricf | Ho: Joun J. R 
erence ” ” 
[It is my considered opinion that these officials do absolutely ; My DEAR . N <M 
good and in some respects do the country more harm than | o¢ eon ag 
eood. I think they should either be eliminated or be made] mestic Cor ree of \ 
subject to the State Department. i. ae - ee ee 


It is well known that the Department of Commerce, under | 
he tutelage Secretary Redfield, is one of the greatest self- 
advertising institutions in the world. It blows its horn in sea- | attachés) 
on and out of season. A typical blast appeared in an article | any consu 
entitled “ Uncle Sam, Trade Expert,” in the Saturduy Evening } rather th 
Post for May 6, 1916. This article lauded to the skies the | (2) Kind y giv 




















‘hievements of the commercial attachés and, inferentially at ie m hes ; 
least, left the impré ssion that our commercial attachés were " herein “th atta hé, with g 
everything and our Consular Service nothing. Yor example, I, would forward tl ( 
t] olowing language, quoting a high official of the Depart- | ° ea) Kit Ts eal a 1 
ment of Commerce, appears: that tl ! dd 
is not strange that all consuls are not able at imes to produce | &S W' P ~ 
trade reports calculated to inspire the American manufacturer to go out | a gar ee Ae oes a 
after expor business, and to g those efforts to su ss after thev tUis a ‘ a t ro will pre \ nN 
have been inspired On this end of the job he needs help of the sort Fagg ‘ oe : ee , 
that only the highly trained specialist can giv Hence the commercial | * ate hen hie inl aaa ‘ 
attaché and the commercial agent. ann — . . tta v 
{ believe it to be a demonstrable fact that these 10 men] (5) Y¥« 
hinder instead of assist the work of the consuls in caring for | + ons ! 
our foreign trade. For exa iple, there have been repeats d eases | tt as : : 
here a commercial attaché would ask a consul to collect | partment 
formation for him bearing upon a certain subject. The consul, | Tequired 
hough under no obi ition so to do, would gras usl¥y and after ¢ e we } 
ich research collect the information desired. Then the attaché, | t 
out giving any credit whatever to the consul, would for- | : 
(| the information to the Department of Commerce and i }! deeme 
ould be blazoned forth to the country with a great hurrah. | 
That very information ould frequently have alread heen i) 0 
de available by the consul himself. Lately, I am inf ed, | the Depart ‘ S 
onl of the consuls have notified the attachés that the y no 
longer could do their own work and that of the attaché as well. | - 
\ number of the attachés were selected for political reasons, oe aan : ! 
and several of them at least had no apparent qualifications for | To what government 
the task to which they are assigned. Knowledge of business averes ent dl 
conditions in the country of their station, knowledge even of os ad 


the tongue of the country were apparently not deemed essentinls 
to appointment 

These men, being officials of the Department of Commerce, : , trolles 
not of the Department of State, and belonging neither to the} (160) Wh: lid t ‘ 
diplomatic nor to the consular branches of our Government, | determine wit 
have no official standing abroad. The foreign Government can 


not understand why they are in the country at all, and they - 13 W t \! M 
occupy a thoroughly nondescript position. Oftentimes it seems | abeat 7. 
as if every man’s hand was against them and their hand was | pou. own 
against every man. | know l 
It may be that there is a useful opportunity for service for | I hop ; 
the right sort of men, but any such men, to be effective at all, nen eer aoe ad 
must be, as is the practice of other Governments, under the d. ‘I t 





direction of the State Department. The present division of | know. an 
responsibility and authority works very badly, tells directly 
for friction, and entirely neutralizes any possible good which 
might otherwise result. As it stands now the country is simply 
throwing away $100,000. 
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OF REPRESENTATIVES [HURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1916 


EFFICIENCY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE War-Risk Insurance Bil! 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
letters and papers pertaining to the efficiency in the Department 
of Commerce : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMER 
OFFICE OF THE SECRE1 
Washington, June 


HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER 


Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, 2d, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear ConGRESSMAN: On June 6 Hon. JoHN J. RoGers, of Massa- | Sat ( J 
chusetts, caused to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pag 
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10641, certain remarks, in which he reflected very severely on the com- | On the Lo224 
mercial attaché service of this department. The inclosed article, which the 

: was printed in the Annalist for March 6, will give the facts. | ury 

: I wish you would read so much of Rocers’s statement as refers to | M LTE EN ANDER \ w 
this subject—it is but brief—and perhaps’ you will see your way to ee ees : 

' replying to it, using the material herein. the War Risk Bure 
My chief purpose, however, is to hand you copy of letter sent by | year from Nepte I Chee L ihe 

me to Mr. Rocrers on the 12th, and to suggest that if you do see fit bureau will expi y 4 
to take the matter up, possibly you can have my letter to him inserted | DUPEAU Wit Expr 








in the Recorp. There have been few worse cases of absolute mis date unless in the ment 
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The act to authorize the establishment of the Bureau of War 
Risk Tnsurance in the Treasury Department was approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1914. The act provides that the President is author- 
ized, whenever in his judgment the necessity of further war 
insurance by the United States shall have ceased to exist, to sus- 
pend the operation of the act in so far as it authorizes insurance 
by the United States against loss or damage by risks of war, 
which suspension shall be made, at any event, within two years 
after the passage of the act, which will expire September 2, 
1916. There is nothing to indicate that the war in Europe will 
chd in the near future, henee the necessity for continuing this 

in force beyond the original period is apparent. The opera- 
tions of the War Risk Bureau have been in the highest degree 
satisfactory. War-risk insurance has been written by the bu- 
reau on American vessels, freight and passage moneys, and car- 
voes at reasonable rates. The operations of the bureau have cost 
the Government nothing. On the other hand, the total premiums 
received by the bureau is shown by the Government recapitula- 
tion as $2,727,091.15; the net loss amounts to $694,581.73, leav- 
ing surplus premiums on hand of $2,032,509.42. The following 
recapitulation shows the operations of the bureau from Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, to May 31, 1916: 

RECAPITULATION, 


Sept, 2, 1914—May 31, 1916, 1,474 policies issued 


Total amount insured — ie ---- $127, 408, 991. 00 

Premiums received cn same ; sack 2, 727, 091.15 

Salvage received to date < Ge 49, T82. 00 

Total amount at risk 5 Mdediigshiaiiedis Guedilgsctenices 15, 147, 586. 00 

Rpowm isened to Gate. (neid) oc. cnc encnnx 744, 363. 73 

Possible outstanding claims —— a sebabiihe oak 250, 000, 00 

Net losses a : ae Ce 694, 581. 73 
Total expenses of bureau, including salaries of 

entire force to May 31, 1916 = 30, 594. 68 

‘Total premiums received —.— js ; . 2, 727, 091. 15 
losses to date (all paid) —-— sind $744, 363. 73 
lass salvage received sini 49, TS2. 00 


Net losses paid ie 694,581. 73 


Surplus premiums on hand 5 + arlene 2, 032, 509. 42 

The full report of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, giving 
details of the receipts and expenditures of the bureau from Sep- 
tember 2, 1914, to November 30, 1915, will be found in House 
Document No, 544, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

The following letter received by me from Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, sets out the operations of 
the bureau from September 2, 1914, date of its establishment, 
io July 24, 1916, and states the imperative reasons why the life 
of this bureau should be extended until after the close of the 
war in Europe: 

THE SeCRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Washington, July 26, 1916. 

My Dear JupGeE ALrxanpeR: The War Risk Insurance Bureau, which 

was established September 2, 1914, shows the following results: 


Total policies issued, September 2, 1914-July 24, 1916 1, 526 
Total amount insured 2 5 .-. $135, 542, 189. 00 


Net amount at risk, July 24, 1916-_~-____- 11, 993, 017. 00 
Gross premiums received ~ LE 2, 868, 103, 32 


Known losses to date “ wate te pinmnants $771, 329. 57 
Salvage received as s 2 58, 811. 42 
Net losses (paid) ies oe ~ ; 712, 518. 15 
Net premiums in hand, July 24, 1916 ___-- d 2, 155, 585. 15 
Total expenses of operating bureau from September 2, 

iid, to July 24, 1916. . 32, 282. 47 


In the two and one-haif months preceding July 24, 1916, policies 
were issued aggregating $14,972,593; premiums received on same, 
$2237.9233.92. 

rhis will indicate to you not only the signal service that the 
burean has rendered to the business and shipping interests of the 
country, but the highly successful results thus far achieved (the net 
premiums in hand, after payment of all losses, amounting to $2,155,- 
585.15, with only $11,993,017 net amount at risk), and this great 
business has been done at a total cost to the Government of only 
S$32.282.47. It is a signal record of usefulness, efficiency, and economy, 
to say nothing of the very great influence this bureau has had upon 
war-risk insurance rates throughout the world, with corresponding 
benetit to American business and shipping interests. 

lor some reason, inexplicabie to me, there seems to be some oppo 
sition to the extension of the life of this bureau for another period 
of two years, notwithstanding the fact that the business and shipping 
interests of the country seem to be unanimously for it so far as the 
resolutions of chambers of commerce and maritime ¢xchanges re 
ceived at the department can be taken as interpreting this sentiment. 
It would be a grave disadvantage to the business interests of the 
country, especially to the farming interests, if the life of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau is not extended by the present Congress. It expires, 
as you know, by limitation September 2, 1916. I earnestly hope that 
House bi 13224, introduced by you March 15, 1916, may be passed 
without delay. 

Faithfully, yours, W. G. McApoo, 
lion. J, W. ALEXANDER, 
louse of Representatives, 


The following resolutions, adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, and the Maritime Exchange of New York, and a letter 
from Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, of the International Mercantile 
Murine Co., also resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, the Phila 
delphia Maritime Exchange, the Philadelphia Bourse, and the 
Connnercial Exchange of Philadelphia, emphasize the impor- 
tance of the passage of this bill and the continuance of the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau in the Treasury Department until 
the close of the war in Europe: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW York, 
New York, July 10, 19h 
Hion. WILLIAM G. McApoo, 
Necretary of the Treasuru, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY Re United States War-Risk Bureau, I am 
under the impression that the law which created this bureau wa 
framed so that it should expire by limitation on September 2 of thi 
year, 

I am directing your attention to this matter in the great hope tha 
While Congress is in session any needed legislation for the extensio: 
ot this bureau during the period of the war may be obtained. 

It would be most unfortunate to have this bureau discontinue it 
operations this autumn. It would be very difficult, if not quite impo- 
sible, to insure the more valuable steamers of the American flag agains 
war risk if this bureau is discontinued, as, from information that ! 
have, it seems unlikely that the open market could furnish at most 
favorable rates a sufficient amount on individual steamers. If thi- 
proved to be the case, owners of American ships would have to rel, 
on foreign underwriters for a portion of their cover. 

The effect might very likely be not only to raise the rate of insu 
ance on vessels but to raise the cost both of insurance and freights to 
shippers, and so be detrimental to the trade of the United States. 

Since the original idea of the United States War-Risk Bureau was 
solely to put American shipowners and American shippers on a parits 
with foreign owners and shippers, because of the special protection 
afforded them by their Governments through their war-risk bureaus, 
it would seem only consistent that American shipowners and shippers 
should have the protection continue as long as the cause which gave 
rise to 1t continues to exist. 

I am addressing this letter to you, as the bureau is administered in 
your department, and venture to urge that the administration shou: 
suggest to Congress the necessary action to extend its existence. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
BE. HW. OvrersripGe, President. 


[{ Personal. ] 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
New York City, July 28, 1916, 
Lion. J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Commitice on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 

Dear Str: Herewith I have the honor to transmit a copy of a report 
of the merchant marine committee of the National Foreign Trade Coun 
cil, consisting of James A. Farrell, president United States Steel Co 
poration and chairman National Foreign Trade Council; Capt, Rober! 
Dollar, president Robert Dollar Steamship Co., of San Francisco; 
P. A. S. Franklin. vice president International Mercantile Marine Co., 
indorsing and urging the immediate enactment of H. R. 18224, a bil! 
prolonging the life of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department. 

The National Foreign Trade Council was one of the first organiza 
tions to urge the necessity, at the outbreak of the war, of the establish 
ment of Government war-risk insurance. In the opinion of this comm 
mittee that necessity has not passed, and will not pass until the war 
is ended, but on the contrary, its continuance is urgently required iu 
the interest of the foreign trade of the United States. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Rorrert UW. Parcnix, Sec: etary 

I. S.: A copy of the accompanying report has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House, the Hon. JAMES R. MANN, the Hon. J. ITAMProN 
Moonk of Pennsylvania, énd Secretary MeAdoo. 


REPORT OF TITE MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL FOREL 
TRADE COUNCIL ON H. R, 15224. 


(64th Cong., Ist sess.) 


At the outbreak of the present European war the fact that upward 
of SO per cent of American foreign commerce was dependent for ocean 
transportation upon belligerent merchant vessels caused our expor! 
and import trade to suffer almost as acutely as if it had been bellige: 
ent. Exports of farm and faetory products, grains, cotton, foodstuffs. 
and manufactures were piled high on the wharves at all seaports 
and lay in idle freight cars. congesting railroad terminals. Whil 
the control of the sea remained in doubt no belligerent vessels could 
go fo sea. 

The business interests of the country called for and the Governmen! 
promptly responded with two legislative policies designed to reliev: 
and which gradually did relieve, the emergency. Foreign-built vessels 
of any age were authorized to take American register; that is, to fl) 
the American flag and enjoy its protection. With a few exceptions 
all of the foreign-built vessels owned by American citizens were thu 
brought under the flag of the United States. Immediately this polic) 
was determined upon it was apparent that American resources fo 
war-risk insurance of the increased American tonnage, a large part 
of which operated in the trans-Atlantic trade subject to dangers from 
floating mines and other hazards of war were inadequate, 

At the war-emergency meeting of the National Foreign Trade Count 
held at the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. on 
Monday, August 10, 1914, resolutions were adopted calling attention 
to the vital necessity for the movement of exports and imports, and 
declaring : 

* Whereas, even with legislation permitting the American registr) 
an operation of foreign-built ships under the American flag, th 
movement of exports and imports will be greatly retarded because 
of prohibitive war risks (British Government insurance coverins 
only British vessels and their cargoes); therefore be it 
Resolved, That we recommend that the Government promptiy pro 

vide war-risk insurance on both the hulls and cargoes of American 

vessels engaged in over-sea trade, at reasonable rates, and we urge upon 

Congress the immediate enactment of the laws necessary thereto.” 
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Dear Sin: We are authorized by the board of directors of the Mari The law creating 
time Association of the Port of New York to communicate with you | /@Suran expr by : 





Philade 





regarding the United States War Risk Bureau, which was provided b) er he | : t ay t 
congressional enactment for the purpose of furnishing to American | imdorses the proposed BerOn tO ¢ 


shipowners and shippers insurance facilities to meet conditions arising | VBtil the close of the war now prevaili 1 | 








! 
from the European war, and which we understand will expire by limi | rhe unanimous opinion re is tnat | 
tation on September 2 next. | effective aid during the ti 
While the establishment of this bureau was intended as an emer- | | tically impossible to f 
gency measure, in view of the prolonging of the European war we feel | ' at war risks without the 0 
that conditions are such as to make the continuance of the bureau most | ..U" June = of this year t 5 
desirable after the expiration date above mentioned. States reported that the Govei 
At the present time the outlook for an increased American mer- | $14,600,000 upon which premiu 
chant marine is most promising, and we believe that every possible | $2,080,000 since the orgat tne 
assistance in the way of favorable legislation should be afforded our | Phe Bet losses paid amor : CO PUssy en 
shipping interests at this time. Our board of directors believes that the | Collections of salvage hav : r pov 
continuance of the War Risk Bureau, by facilitating the placing of The board of trade t oe es 
risks and by its effect on insurance rates, will be most helpful to our | Point, feels that it i ' 
growing merchant marine and will place our vessels in a favorable posi- | '@vora LCtLOr mat 
tion to compete with foreign vessels which are granted similar pro- xtend t > DUI tat 
tection by their various Governments. truly, you 
_ Our board of directors, in behalf of a membership of 850, embrac- 
ing representatives of practically all interests allied to shipping at this 
port, respectfully urges your valued assistance in this matter, which 
we deem of the utmost importance 
Very respectfully, yours, J. B. Meerevy, President, 
JOHN Down, Seeretary. ; 
: Hon. J. W EXAND 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE LAW. Cha / » the Me ' 
New York, July 7, 1916 l f | 
Hon. J, W. ALEXANDER, D I Rf 
Ohairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Pishcries, lopted | t! 3 
Washington, D. C, ail - ' 


DearR JUDGE ALEXANDER: Understanding that this law expires on & 3 i Lier 
September 2, this is to strongly plead with you to de your utmost to Your faitht 
have Congress continue this law, at least until the end of the present 
European war. 

The British Government is carrying 80 per cent of the war risk on 
all of its shipping at the rate of 1} per cent for 91 days, which is the 
same rate that the United States h been charging, although steamers 
under our own flug nave not been subjected to anything like the risk | To the hoa tble the ¢ mitter 
of the steamers under the British flag of the House of Representati 

If the United States withdraws from the war-risk insurance, and as . ; ; 
it is impossible to get sufficient insurance in the United States to cover At a meeting of the exccutiv oe 
American flag steamers, it will place the American steamship owner | EXchange, acting under authority o 











operating in foreign trade at a very serious disadvantage, and leaves | 12th day of J ed 
, him at the mercy of the foreign underwriter, which, I am sure, you | 2¢0pted: 
i will agree with me is most unfortunate, and will ultimately be detri- | “Whereas in September, 1914, a 1 
' mental to the trade and commerce of the United States. providing for insurance of the ¢ f 
We are insuring with the United States Government at $1,000,000 the risks of war by the Federal Go nme! ! 
each the steamships Finland and Krooniand, and at about $800,000 each with Bureau of War Risk Ir 
the steamships New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and St. Paul, and it ury Department, sub et t 
would be almost impossible to get this insurance fn the outside market, | ft freasury 
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Whereas it appears to be the consensus of opinion that the aforesaid 
W Risk Bureau has rendered most effective aid during the period 
of its existence, and that without its assistance it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to fully insure the more valuable American 
teamships against war risks; and oh 
Whereas the law creating the War Risk Bureau and providing for 
war-risk insurance will expire by limitation on September 2 of the 
present year: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
hange and in the interest of the commerce of the United States, the 
term for which the law was enacted should be extended until the close 
of t r that is now prevailing in Europe.” 
THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHa) 
By J. S. W. Horton, President. 
Attest: 
L. | E. R. SHarwoop, Secretary. 
i Al H Jul 12, 1916 
PHILADELPHIA BOURSE, 
Philadelphia, July 13, 1916. 
lion. JosHvua W. ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirk: While not in sympathy with the principle that the Fed- 


eral Government should undertake any enterprise which naturally 
should be cared for by a private corporation and private capital, the 
Philadelphia Bourse respectfully urges the prompt passage of legis- 
lation extending the operation of the Government War Risk Insurance 
Bureau until the close of the European war. 

It advocates such extension since the American merchant marine 
in the past two years has come to lean upon the bureau and would be 
placed at a serious disadvantage were the bureau to cease on Septem- 


ber 2, 1916, the date on which the law creating it expires by limi- 
tation. 

Many large shipping companies have informed the bourse that it 
would be most difficult, if not impossible, to fully insure the more 


valuable American flag steamers against war risk without the bureau. 
The foreign-flag ships are insured largely by their own Governments 
on most favorable terms, considering the conditions, and it would be 
impossible for valuable American flag ships to secure enough insurance 
in this country. Without the bureau they would be compelled to rely 
upon the foreign underwriter, which would mean their absorbing of 
80 much insurance that the rates would be advanced on shippers of 
merchandise by American flag steamers. This would be detrimental 
to the trade and commerce of the United States and to the American 


merchant marine. y 
The Philadelphia Bourse therefore urges the passage of legislation 
extending the operation of the War Risk Insurance Bureau until the 


end of the war 
Very truly, yours, 
GEORGE E. 


SARTOL, President 


Tue COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, July 14, 1916. 
Ilon, Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Merchant Marine and Fisherics Committec, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In view of the extraordinary conditions prevailing and the 
consequent risks to American shipping as the result of the European 
war since August, 1914, Congress enacted, as you know, a_ law, 
effective on September 2, 1914, creating a War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
which will, by limitation, expire on September 2, 1916, 

The opinion among shipping men is that this bureau has been of 
great value and has accomplished an incalculable amount of good to 
American commerce, for without it foreign insurance premiums would 
have become excessively high, if not altogether prohibitive; and we 
feel that should the bureau and its usefulness cease to be effective 
through lack of the necessary legislation the loss to our merchants and 
those of other exporting markets would be greatly deplored. 

The board of directors of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
therefore, in session on the 13th instant, authorized this communication 
to be addressed to you, urging upon your committee the importance of 
having the War Risk Insurance Bureau continued until the end of the 
European war, and we therefore ask you to use your utmost endeavor 
to have the act above referred to extended. 

Very truly, yours, L. G. 


GRAFF, Presidcnt, 





The Franking and Newspaper Privileges. 


SPEECHES 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D. 


OF MINNESOTA, 


SCHALUL, 


In rue Houser or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, a Congressman holds merely the 
power of attorney to represent and transact the legislative busi- 
ness of his district and country. Upon partisan questions his 
duty is plain. But upon nonpartisan questions his country and 
his district must rely upon his vision and understanding of the 
situation, LEvery Congressman, I believe, wants to, or should 
want to, represent, not misrepresent, the consensus of the opin- 
ion of his district where that opinion is consistent with the inter- 
est and welfare of the country at large. 

The problem of representative government has always been to 

certain this consensus of the public opinion upon proposed 
egislation concerning the interests of all the people. It is in 
the very conflict of opinions of parties and men wherein lies the 
t of our neth. 
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There are always two sides to any question; and in a democ 
racy the majority should say which side shall prevail. 

The problem of the endurance of our democracy is the problem 
of having all the people understand the questions upon which 
legislation is proposed, and in order that all the people might 
have the fullest opportunity to know what is going on in their 
Government Congress has very wisely provided what is known 
as the franking privilege, by which system any public docu- 
ment, letter, or information pertaining in any way to the business 
of the Government can be mailed free to any citizen throughout 
the country. 

Congress has also gone to the extreme, and rightly, in minimum 
rates to the newspapers that the fullest privilege of free speech 
and free press may be preserved. The safety of our Republic 
rests upon our free institutions, an unhampered press, and our 
public schools from whose towers the Stars and Stripes tell in 
what a spirit are reared our coming men. 

This so-called franking privilege is one of the bulwarks of 
the people’s liberties, upon which the foundation of our Republic 
must stand, for it is upon the education and understanding of our 
people that our republican institutions must rely for their per- 
petuation. 

Every citizen has a right to know what laws are proposed, 
what are enacted, what are defeated, the attitude of the Con- 
gressman or public officials upon each of these, and their reasons 
for or against them. The franking privilege is expressly given 
the people, and it is the Congressman’s duty, through his frank, 
to see that the people are informed as to the public business, and 
the closer he keeps in touch with them the more efficient and 
democratic will be his vote. 

Newspapers can not and do not give full and definite informa- 
tion, and it can not be expected of them, for they are run for 
gain, and often the policy of a paper is a considerable source of 
income. 

Often the apparent information is a plain matter of business, 
and there is no animosity intended to be conveyed by this state- 
ment. 

The franking privilege is at times abused, no doubt, as is also 
the mailing privilege given to the newspapers. But the occa- 
sional evil is so far outweighed by its necessity and benefit in 
both instances that they should remain lasting institutions. 

Too often one privilege in the interests of the people tries to 
get rid of another. The franking privilege is a thorn in the 
side of some molders of public opinion, and their attempt to 
drag it down should be met by understanding on the part of the 
people. 

If the franking privilege should be taken away from the people 
they are likely to be exposed to the contagion of misinformation 
and public representatives would dwindle to trembling weak- 
lings, shrinking and subservient to the swish of the whip of the 
interest-owned press. I hope the day may never come that 
honest public officials, deprived by the destruction of this insti- 
tution of self-defense for their public acts, should thus be driven 
from the country’s council. 

A private injury often points a public wrong. Newspaper 
criticism was made of the use of my frank to congratulate 
mother upon the birth of a son. The idea that the Government 
frank should be so belittled as to use it in congratulating some 
of the plain people, who perform the labor of this country, pay 
most of the expenses of the Government and get the least for it! 
Had that frank been used in congratulating some of the high 
and mighty there would have been no criticism. 

A mother who has passed through the valley of the shadow 
of death to produce an American citizen dese:ves congratulation, 
and if justice were done not only should every mother be con- 
gratulated but every needy mother be pensioned. Conservation 
of the life and health of our prospective citizens is true pre- 
paredness. 

The object of government is to lighten the burdens of its citi- 
zens. We spend billions to reward patriotism in pensions and 
memorials. The common people are the government; the office 
of Congressman is their gift and they have a right to its con- 
gratulations or condolences. 

The franking privilege has of late years been much maligned, 
and because no one has taken the trouble to give the people the 
facts concerning the use of it, and misstatement after misstate- 
ment has been allowed to go unchallenged, many people have 
come to believe that it is their enemy, while in reality it is their 
friend. 

How often in the very newspapers whose mailing privilege 
amounts almost to a frank do we read “ petty graft,” “ cheap 
economy, if a man’s conscience will allow him t. use it,” “ hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars extorted annually from the tax- 
payers for paper and printing of the belchings of our Congress- 
man.” 


i 





The writers of such as the above are not informed, for the 
Congressman or Senator must pay for paper, printing, and ad- 
dressing, exactly as must the newspapers. The Government 
at the expense only of carrying the document to its citizens, Ww ho, 
it must be admitted, have some rights to secure their informa- 


is 


tion concerning their Government straight from the men they 
send there to represent them. 
If the occasional franking of a public document “ extorts hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars annually from the taxpayers,” 
what must be the toll on the taxpayers for the mailing privilege 
ziven the newspapers? 

Because of these unwarranted and vicious attacks some Con- 
eressmen are intimidated, and the people are thereby deprived 
of information concerning their Government which is their duc 

Another sample: 

“The whole franking privilege 
The ‘gift’ of tons of handsome volumes known as the Year- 
book of the Agricultural Department costs the people of the 
United States probably $2 a volume, but the recipients never 
think that they are paying for them themselves.” 

Since the taxpayers are paying for them, it the duty of 
their Congressman to see to it that they get them, and if he did 
not he would be negligent. The editor is “ probably ” wrong in 
his quoting of the price. They cost the Government a little over 
10 cents apiece, and each Congressman is given an allotment of 
750 throughout a district containing approximately 250,000 
people. Seven hundred and fifty volumes, each about an inch 
thick. would not make many “tons of handsome volumes.” 

They contain valuable information for the farmer in the care 
of crops, live stock, prevention of disease, sanitation, treatment 
of plague in crop and animal, all of which knowledge is of vital 
ceneral interest to the whole Nation, for the success of the pro- 
ducer heralds the success of the consumer. When I receive a 
request for the Agritultural Yearbook—and many are re- 
ceived—I always feel, and, I believe, rightly, that back of that 
request is a good, progressive, up-to-date United States citizen 
seeking to better his understanding of his work, and therefore 
to better the country in which he lives, 

The farmer receives little enough comparatively from the 
Government, and the editor should not begrudge him the latest 
word on scientific farming. Along this same line there has been 
some eriticism of the free vegetable-seed distribution. There 
may be some justice in this criticism, and a full airing of the 
facts, where they are authentic, would no doubt be of benefit 
to the public. A thorough discussion in the papers often crys- 
tallizes publie opinion. And public opinion being once definite 
upon this or any other question, the legislature would enact 
into law that publie opinion. The benefit derived by the people 
through free and fair discussion in the public print of public 
questions is the just reward to the people for the mailing privi- 
lege granted to the newspapers by the people’s Government. 
Much of the criticism is that the seeds are not used and there- 


is the airtiest 


kind ot graft. 


is 


fore become a waste; that seed houses grafted through this 
means a lot of money and gave poor seeds in return; that 


Congressmen sent these seeds by the mail sack full to be dis- 
tributed—which, in reality, they never were—thus great quanti- 
ties of seeds fell into the hands of a very few people. To 
eliminate this, I caused to be addressed one package of vege- 
table seeds to every person in my district who I thought might 


use such seeds, thus hoping to give them the widest distribution 
possible and save the waste. 
These seeds were allotted to my district, and I felt that as 


the Representative of that district it was my bounden duty to 
see to it that my district got them and that they were as 
widely distributed as possible among those who could use them. 

At the opening of Congress I submitted to my constituents a 
Series of nonpartisan questions which would be before this Con- 
gress for consideration and asked them to give their opinions 
upon them, stating that there was no other way for me to 
secure exact information, for should I rely entirely upon the 
hewspapers’ presentation of public opinion I should sometimes 
go sadly astray of what the people really want. An editor in 
my district who is in the habit of giving me and his readers 
advice often and freely, but who is undoubtedly well paid, says: 


Tommy Scar is writing to his constituents for advice about run 
ning the Government. Among other things, he takes a slap at the 
newspapers. Really big men have found hy experience that it doesn’t 
pay politically to defame the newspaper. Tommy has this, along 


a lot of other things, yet to learn. 


I had no intent of defaming any hewspaper. My object was 
and always shall be to arrive at the truth. I realize I 
many things to learn, but I prefer to gather how I should vote 
directly from the people. I believe that this country belongs to 
them as well as to me and the editor, their 
welfare is as keen as ours. 


and desire for its 
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MeLemore vv ote, 


FACTS VERSUS FICTION ON THE WARNING RESOLUTION, 

The inaccuracy of the anti-United States talk was well known 
to the newspaper men at Washington or to anyone who ut 
access to the facts of the situation as it was. The inaecu 

| of the issue sent out broadcast all over by the greatest newsp: 

syndicate in this country was aided and abetted by the Wa 
| Street interests, headed by Morgan, seeking to maintain or ii 
crease the price of war stocks. A war with Germany, tied up a 


she was on the ocean and both hands full on the land, could 
nowise threaten the big business of this country. In fa 
would be a desired situation from the standpoint of the munit 
traffi which includes in 


Kkers 





one way or another many of 

great corporations of this country. For Germany was in posit 
to inflict little or no harm upon us; but a declaration o 
with her would at once precipitate a feverish military pr 

ness which would in no way interfere with the sale of ¢ 

the allies and would increase the market by the addition of 

| United States. For the great moneyed interests of this com 
there was nothing to lose by war with Germany, sin she c 

| not strike back and could not buy of us, and, the dol 
standpoint, there was everything to gain. Thereft 10 
as the former attitude of the President was known through hi 
note written by his Secretary of State to England on the 18t! 
January, there was concentrated a great part of the money po 
of this country, aided and abetted by a great press syndicate : 


i { commented upon it as a re- 
mnt ) I ‘favorably commented upon editori- 
ut the Ex And yet the Journal never informed 
h a speech was made, although it was ex- | 
t lines they had been boosting for. The only differ- 
Was as to who should pay for it, but that was 
decided later. I maintain tha hould help 
L | : nue fund by a tax in proportion to the in- 
of th dividuals and corporations whose property is so 
| ected by uch preparedness; and that tax should be 
1u ul ( lunitions of war 
e pl re running beyond comprehension on account 
e Ff 1 r ch war is the immediate cause of 
pl ty r preparedness. Then, too, while I 
q e prey s, just like the Journal, I do 
tant ! le Sam held up by the armor-plate com- 
$ inition « ‘ and steel compani f this 
country in securing th necessary preparedness. 
Wor inst I do not ft k that Unele Sam should have paid 
the armor-plate company $616 per ton for armor plate, while that 
ime company sold that same armor plate and transported it 
ross the ocean for $249 
Now, had I just stood for preparedness and stopped right 
there, I might have been sliding along easy under full sail as 
2 man who had been in the wilderness for some time but had 
finally come to see the light 


But I broke my pick when I advocated that a tax be placed 
upon individual incomes and that corporations and manufactur- 
ers of munitions of war, steel companies, and so forth, should bear 
their part, and it was the height of heresy for me to vote for a 
Government-owned munition factory which the Journal desig- 
nates as pork. Now, mind you, I sent out that referendum letter 
fo my constituents December 7, 1915. 

On January 1, 1916, the Journal published the following, which 


will show a tater editorial of that paper to be without founda- 
tion : 
WASHINGTON, January 1. 
Congr in ‘liomMAsS D. SCHALL says he is getting a liberal education 
on public questions from his constituents. At the beginning of the 


session Mr. ScHALL sent out about 20,000 letters asking expressions of 
opinion on preparedness, foreign affairs, the Philippines, and other 
subjects that are likely to be brought before Congress. 

“The answers have covered all the subjects on which I 
opinions except rural credits and the proposed ship-purchase 
Mr. ScHALL. 

The advocates of preparedness are in a heavy majerity, but few of 
my constituents go into details, indicating that the legislation should 
be dealt with by experts. Many people advocate military instruction 
in the higher grades of the public schools and in the colleges in order 
to fit the young men for military duty if called upon later in life. The 
proponents of an increased military force range from ‘moderate’ to 
double the present force. 

‘Navy increase is urged, but, as with the Army, it should be left 
to experts. Some want more dreadnaughts and others favor submarines, 


asked 
bill,” 


for 
said 


and a lot of them. Encouragement of the militia is advocated by a 
majority of writers. 

“As to foreign questions, Germany and Austria and Great Britain 
ind France should be held to international laws. Our attitude toward 
Mexico should be ‘ neighborly,’ and we should not let go of the Philip- 
pines,” 

Mr. ScHaLL would not permit the names of his constituents to be 


used, but he gave out extracts from some of the letters. 
“Support the Constitution, be honest, fear no one. 
and bury Bryan and bis like very deep. ‘That’s all.” 

An official of the Minneapolis Federal reserve bank said the President 
was in position to Judge all these matters better than others, and he be- 
lieved the Chief Executive should be supported, whether he was a Demo- 
erat or a Republican. 

A street railway official advocated increasing the Regular Army to 
200,000, with military training outside the Army to put 1,000,000 men 
n the field. 

One writer gave an interesting view of what Buropean nations think 


One man said; 
Fight barbarism, 


of the United States. He traveled in Europe just before the outbreak 
f the war. and this is the way he sized up European sentiment : 
“The French regard us with amused tolerance. England’s attitude 
one 0 lainful indifference. Germany thinks of us as sand. We 


} 


would, in the German opinion, make a respectable annex to the Kaiser’s 
Empire, with ae, Geerent of the cement of German culture, thoreugh- 
ess, and metho; 

Although not altogether correct or fully quoted, the abeve 
article gives a fair indieation of the general interest and intelli- 
gent character of the answers. 

On May 13, 1916, the Journal editorially informs its readers: 

Mr. Tromas D. Scrians voted anti-United States on the McLemore 
resolution, then polled bis district. Finding it was for preparedness, 
he promptly reversed his former action and voted for a larger Army. 

rhe inaecuracy ef part of the above statement can be easily 
shown by reference to the date of the January 1 Journal article, 
which shows that T had the information that my district was 
for preparedness at not later than January 1, else how 


least 


against the President’s attitude. And there was institut 
tremendous newspaper propaganda throughout this country 
bring about once more the change of his mind. That they <u 
ceeded everybody knows, for the President came out final! 
contradiction to the authorized attitude of his Secretary oi 


State. Now, the question arose as to_how he could pas 
buck. The Democratic Congressmen and Senators, having 1% 


the attitude of the President through the letter of his S« 
tary, a chosen member of the official family, like good partisan 
and desirous of keeping the thought of the party a unit, bh 
to line up, as they thought, with the administration. As 
different newspapers, friends, and constituents inquired of {| 
concerning the situation, they unqualifiedly indorsed the tm 
ent, as they supposed, attitude of the President. 
Thus, by the time the President got ready to «hang 
mind the whole Democratie Party had in one way or anothie 
succeeded in putting themselves on record throughout tliei 
respective districts on what they supposed was the President’s 
position. 
But, lo and behold, they woke up one morning to find tha 
the official communication of the Secretary of State, approved 
by the President at the time of its writing, was not at all his 
idea, but that his attitude was the oppesite. Thus arose the 
jangle, which has been so well advertised by the press, betwee! 
the Democratic part of the legislative bodies and the President. 
And it therefore became necessary to have the difficulty settled. | 
And so, after the situation had been sufficiently scrambled in 
the newspapers, the President boldly came out and demanded 
in the newspapers that Congress have a thorough and fair dis 
eussion of the situation and either indorse his attitude or not. 
This to the casual reader of the press, who could not and did 
not know of the tumult behind the screen, seemed like a rea 
sonable proposition. But, owing to the opinions given out 
throughout the country by the Democratic Senators and Con 
gressmen who have some regard for their reputation for sta- 
bility of opinion and who could not so easily execute mental 
gymnastics, there arose indignant murmurs, which grew louder 
and louder in the Democratic cloakrooms of the Senate and 
the House, at the President’s seeking to wash his hands im their 
politieal blood. 
But the press kept on stirring and the President kept on in- 
sisting upon a full and fair discussion of the question of warn- 
ing. Both the Democratic majority in the House and in tle 
Senate sought to dodge in every way they could, but the pres: 
was back of the President and kept the teom-tems going. It wa: 
freely predicted that the President, aceording to his usual 
eustom, which, by the way, was a precedent set by himself, would 
come before a joint session of the Senate and the House 
explain the situation and demand that a fair, thorough, full, 
and free discussion be had. Instead he adopted an under- 
ground method, which carried no information with it, of con 
veying his desire to the Senate of a fair and thorough discus 
sion before that body. And the Senate was thus forced re!uc- 
tantly to take up the warning resolution. This resolution 
originally of considerable length, but before it went to the Sen 
ate for a vote, which under the rules of the Senate seems t 
be permissible but which would not be in the House, it was 
reduced by its author to the statement that “the sinking ot 


and 


e 
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armed merchantman with loss of American lives was a cause |; eS erent \ : 
for war.” |} oO \ ! perquis 
This was the exact last position assumed by the President. handicapped as Toa the p people of the tenth dist: 
When the smoke cleared away Minnesota found her senior Minnesota believe in 1 And that is the reas 1 
Member voting to table it, and her junior Member voting | against tabling the MeLemore reselution. for I refuse 
agninst tabling it. Therefore, from the record of the Senate] a) e to throw dust in the es 
we find the senior Member in voting to table, voting against | My ere erandfathers fought to establis " 
the President’s attituce, while the junior Member, who has} fatly ought to es ¢ 11a ‘ 
been so loudly heralded through the press as a traitor, was | myself at any tit hateve y country ¢ LISe 
yoting, according to the record, with the attitude of the Pre ° What wonder that pul : we ’ 
dent. And the gentleman who intreduced the resolution and | the cart’s tail and fl 
scho voted exactly as did the senior Member of Minnesota | * welfare of 1 people « G 
was also heralded through the newspapers as something un- How futile the atten 
desirable. Even the President was puzzled till the press again |] from being misreprese 2 9 
came to his aid with a report that the Senate had confirmed his } stood. when the edit. 
position. | imbued with the x 
The majority of the Democratic Party, it was claimed by the |] with a few eareless strokes ] 

press, supposed the resolution contained the little word “ not,” | fensive. even a e¢ his friends 
which it did not contain. This makes just the difference be- | Every dav of the v ai of thous 
tween “a cause for war” and “not a cause for war.” The newspapers are projected into the public mind 
Journal announced that the senior Member voted to stand} on a newspaper privilege furnished them by the G 
with the President and that the 11 other Representatives had | amounting almost to a frank. The y 
voted against the President and the country. Why the Min- | thereby conceived is continued in its work of desti 
neapolis Journal assumed that the intention of all the other | mouth te ear. How tiny the trickling of the franl 
Minnesota Representatives was against the President and the | whieh is costly. slow. and fraught with 3 h } 
country, the fact of the record and the entire situation sur- can be only used occasionally, when compat 

’ rounding the question will not explain. This is the record | Niagara of the daily press, With what @ 


of the Senate. You can figure it out any way you want. 

The McLemore resolution, as it was presented in the House, 
you all know, differed in its effect from the Senate resolution. 
It was a long, cumbersome, crudely worded, impossible instru- 
ment. It was the least promising, the least possible, least con- 


they have condemned public rie ho have ] 1 t] Onn 1 
oppose errors of the adn istration wl 


editorially attack But a moment ago the 


7 
j 


sidered of the many resolutions that blossomed out during the . : 

turmoil between the Democrats of Congress and their Presi- | _ ft makes a difference whose ox Is ¢ 

dent. It had been tabled by the committee along with many | i¢ to the fact Chat all Chis false newspa haere 
others more worthy to be considered. The committee had not | by the bre sident was a Democrati ; HOKSE Ol Vi 
the least intention of putting ‘his question before the House, | CeMfiding Republican newspapers hauled witl 
believing the question was a diplomatic one for the President. loud peeans of patriotist Phat they ar 


But, as I have said before, the Democrats had gone on record | it is high time they should “fear the G CeRS bes 
in their eagerness to stand back of the President in what they 
thought to be his attitude. And the President either had to 
put them in the wrong or be in the wrong himself. So the 
Democratic majority began to cast about for some means of 





appearing to comply with the seeming demand of the Presi- _—_ 5 fat ishes rae 1 ‘ . 
dent in order to allay the troubled waters, to apparently do | loyalty and logis Reduced to ple te . 
something to satisfy the public, but in reality, to do nothing | runs thus i 
. : . sae ® - Jur afllairs h ( een bat t it i t ! 
and thereby save their own and the President's political skins. é seer deciles okie an tn 9 se Mi \ 
Both “ would not play false and yet would wrongly win.” So } wobbling course our relation th various Eu 
the committee picked out the McLemore resolution, which, mark | satisfactory, and th i M r 
i you, was already dead by a vote of the committee, and which + agen na eaeidiokn cat tie are 
they were sure, owing to its construction, could not, without | pas produced this situatfon. Out of loyalty | 
amendments, muster a corporal’s guard upon the floor of the | frain from pointing « ’ 
House, and brought it in under this rule: mat ae he C1 eee a P . 
Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the | country suite 
House shall proceed to consideration of Hf. Res, 147; that there shall | tude : 
be four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gen P . That } 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop]) and one-half by the gentleman from | /! a 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]; that at the conclusion of said general debate | in t I Stu 
the said resolution shal! be considered under the general rules of the | P nt Imini t { 
House. of the good of t ‘ 0 And 1 
} Jtis th ro} 
Under the general rules of the House a motion to table was | Novem an ! ‘ 
in order by anyone immediately at the end of the discussion, | Pienerd. ses na ; 
and thus any amendment or debate upon the merit would be shut —— 
off. Pe : ' ; 
Yat ; . Tr or Nation Guardsmen to the Mexiea 
Their gag of the House was complete, and by this ruse they } Pranusportation of atia _ te ‘ if 
succeeded in not having a fair and thorough discussion upon | pOraer. 


the merits, as the President had so loudly claimed through the 
newspapers he desired. And the people were buncoed, for in 
reality the whole fiasco was an arrangement to vote not to vote 
upon anything, and places the Congressmen very much in the 
position of the witness who, after being admonished by the court 
and lawyers to answer all questions yes or no, said that there 
were some questions that could not be answered that way, and 
proved it by asking the court if he still beat his wife. 

I realize that I took much the same position as the Kan- 
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HON. CHARLES BENNETT SMITE. 


OP NEW YOR! 


KX, 


Ix tue Hovse or Represenratiys 


o sas dog which, when he saw a cyclone coming, got up on his Saturday, July 29, 1916 
hind legs and began to bark at it. The cyclone hit him and Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am unabli 
turned him inside out. When he had straightened himself out | the mental attitude of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 8 
and partly recoverec. his poise, he soliloquized thus: “ How vain | in treating with levity the experiences of Natio Guar 
it is to open your mouth in the face of a cyclone!” in traveling from their native States to the Mexi bord 

I am not pro-German; I am not pro-English; I am _ pro- | am also unable to agree with him in his conclusion that they 

American,” and I try to be “ pro common horse sense.” Perhaps | roads did the best they could in furnishing facilit 
this last “ pro” may be questioned, for it is commonly reiterated | ing the troops to the border. 
that if you want to stay in Congress you should be subservient It should not be forgotten that most ¢ 


to the powers that be. But I can not believe that our country | to Texas joined the State mili 
has come to that, and I will have to be shown. Ignored by the | ef being ealied on to shoulde: 
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had no ent ' the hi Until a few weeks 
Mexican boundary the two Houses 


of Congr were in dispute as to whether the National Guard 


idships of war. 
befor: Tey Sti 1 ol th 


would constitute the reserve army, or whether another plan 
would be adopted for compulsory or voluntary enlistment for a 
reserve arin) 

The law mustering the militia into the Federal service was 
not actually in force hefore the men composing it were called 
to the colors. They were unprepared in military trAining. They 
were unprepared physically, They were unprepared in the 
sense of being ready to leave profitable vocations or providing 
ilequately for their families. 

If ever men were entitled to have the best treatment the 
Government could give them the National Guardsmen were 


emphatically entitled to it. Did they get it? Assuredly they 
did not. The same Army oflicers who declared that the militia 
would have to endure long training before its membership 
vould be ready for anything resembling war put the guardsmen 
on the same footing as the Regulars without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or delay. In fact they were given far less consideration 
than the Regulars, because the standing Army moves by routine 
und little difficulty is experienced in handling it. 

To praise the transportation facilities in carrying the troops 
io Texas is to burlesque the truth. The railroads would not 
dare use the coaches in ordinary traffic that were put into serv- 
ice in transporting the guardsmen to the border. The equip- 
ment was 2 disgrace to the railroads of the country and a scan- 
dal to the Nation. 

I have no desire to complain or criticize, but I can not allow 
the statements of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLaypEN] to 
© into the Recorp without expressing in this brief and incom- 
wiy my own views on the subject. 


plete 


Speech of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes Accepting the Re- 
publican Nomination for President of the United States. 
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HON. 7 R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
ix rue Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Vednesday, August 2, 1916. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker. under the leave granted by the 


House I herewith insert in the Rrecoxp the speech of Senator 
Hanrping, chairman of the committee to notify Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes of his nemination by the Republican Party as 
their candidate for President, and also the speech of Mr. Hughes 
delivered in reply to the notification. The ceremonies attend- 
ant upon the notification took place in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, July 51, 1916, and were attended by many prominent Re- 
publicans from throughout the country. 
The speeches are as follows: 


SENATOR HARDING’S SPEECH OF NOTIFICATION, 


Senator Harpine said: 

Mr. Hughes, the committee here assembled, representing all 
the United States and Territories, chosen by the Republican 
national convention, which met in Chicago on last June 7, is 
directed by that convention formally to notify you of its action 
in selecting you as its nominee for the Presidency of the Re- 
publie. 

Speaking for the committee, it is my pleasure to say directly 
what was convered to you by telegraph while the convention was 
yet in session—that you are the unanimous choice of the Re- 
publican national convention for the party standard bearer. 

That convention uttered the principles of a confident, deter- 
mined, united, and enthusiastic Republican Party, which 
turns to you, in highest respect and trust, as a nominee best 
typifying the party’s purposes and the people’s desires. 

Inasmuch as the wausual circumstances inspired an informal 
notice at the time of the convention’s action and you then made 

n informal acceptance of the call to patriotic duty, which won 
the plaudits of our people, I shall not refer im detail to the 
uction of the convention or the declared principles to which the 
Republican Party is commiited. But it is fitting that I should 
speak the congratulations of this cammittee on your most ex- 
traordinary nomination. 

It has no parallel in the history of the Republican Party. As 
the whole people have approvingly witnessed, you have been 
chosen for leadership by a convention which comprised the best 
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thought, the highest intention, and deepest consecration of a 
great and historic party, when you were not only not an aspirant, 
but discouraged all endeavors in your behalf. 

Notwithstanding your holding aloof from all conference and 
participation, that unfailing understanding which directs popu- 
lar sentiment to highest victory called you to the service of the 
party and the Nation. Your record of public service, your well- 
known and courageous views on public questions when in exccu 
tive position, your abiding devotion to Republicanism, your pos- 
session of a confidence which has united all believers in Repub- 


lican policies under our party banner, your unalterable and 
abiding Americanism, your high persenal character and well 


known capacity—all these have fixed you in the American mind 
as the best exponent of Republican principles and the wisest 
leader to restore American prestige and efficient government 

We bring you now the commission to that leadership. We 
bring it in full confidence that the people will gladly acclaim thi 
Republican restoration under your trusted leadership. We bring 
it in the highest appreciation of that peace of right and justic 
which your unwavering Americanism will hold secure rathe: 
than endanger. We bring it in the strong belief that American 
material good fortune under Republican industrial preparedness 
will be the glad reflex of our own peace and the world’s peace and 
be held permanent under Republican protection. We bring it in 
firm conviction that you, sir, will hold that platform promises 
constitute a sacred party covenant, and the expressed will of 
the people at the polls must find response in capable and efficient 
administration. 

Aye, sir, we bring it believing you will add to our self-respect 
confidence, and good fortune at home and to that 


respect snd 


good opinion abrond which meets our higher American as 
pirations. 
Mr. HUGHES’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 
Mr. Hughes said: 
Senator HarpinGc, members of the notification committee. .nd 


fellow citizens, this occasion is more than a mere ceremony oi 
notification. We are not here to indulge in formal expressions 
We come to state in a plain and direct manner our faith, ow 
purpose, and our pledge. This representative gathering is 
happy augury. It means the strength of reunion. It means tha 
the party of Lincoln is restored, alert, effective. It means ‘ly 
unity of a common perception of paramount national needs. Li 
means that we are neither deceived nor benumbed by abnormal 
conditions. 

We know that we are in a critical period, perhaps more critica 
than any period since the Civil War. We need a dominant sense 
of national unity; the exercise of our best constructive powers ; 
the vigor and resourcefulness of a quickened America We 
desire that the Republican Party as a great liberal party siiall 
be the agency of national achievement, the organ of the effective 
expression of dominant Americanism. What do I mean by that? 

THE EXPRESSION OF AMERICANISM. 


I mean America conscious of power, awake to obligation, erect 
in self-respect, prepared for every emergency, devoted to the 
ideals of peace, instinct with the spirit of human brotherhood, 
safeguarding both individual opportunity and the public interest, 
maintaining a well-ordered constitutional system adapted to 
local self-government without the sacrifice of essential national 
authority, appreciating the necessity of stability, expert know!l- 
edge, and thorough organization as the indispensable conditions 
of security and progress; a country loved by its citizens with a 
patriotic fervor permitting no division in their allegiance and 
no rivals in their affection—I mean America first and America 
efficient. It is in this spirit that I respond to your summons. 

Our foreign relations have assumed grave importance in the 
last three years. -The conduct of diplomatic intercourse is in 
the keeping of the Executive. It rests chiefly with him whether 
we shall show competence or incompetence; whether the na- 
tional honor shall be maintained; whether our prestige and 
influence shall be lowered or advanced. What is the record 
of the administration? The first duty of the Executive was to 
command the respect of the world by the personnel of our State 
Department and our representation abroad. No party exigeiicy 
could excuse the nonperformance of this obvious obligation. 
Still, after making every allowance for certain commendable 
appointments, it is apparent that this obligation was not jer- 
formed. 

WEAKNESS AND INEXPERTNESS. 

At the very beginning of the present administration, wliere 
in the direction of diplomatic intercourse there.should have }een 
conspicuous strength and expertness, we had weakness and in- 
expertness. Instead of assuring respect we invited distrust of 
our competence and speculation as to our eapacity for firmness 
and decision, thus entailing many diffientties which otherwise 





om eS 


easily could have been escaped. Then in numerous instances 
notably in Latin America, where such a course was particularl 
reprehensible, and where we desire to encourage the most! 
friendly relations, men of long diplomatic experience whose 
kno ledge and training were of especial value to the country 


were retired from the service apparently for no other 
than to meet partisan demands in the appointment of 
enced persons. 

W here, in Santo Domingo, we had assumed an important 
inl trust in the interest of its people, that trust was shock- 
ingly betrayed in order to satisfy ‘‘ deserving Democrats.” T! 


1S 


spe 


reason 


inexperi- | 


record showing the administration’s disregard of its respo1 al 
bilities with respect to our representation in diplomacy is an 
open book, and the specifications may easily be had. It is a 
record revealing professions belied. It is a dismal record to 
those believing in Americanism. Take, for example, the with- | 
drawal of Ambassador Herrick from France. There he stood, 
in the midst of alarms, the very embodiment of courage, of poise, 
of executive capacity, universally trusted and beloved. No 


diplomat ever won more completely the affections of a foreign 
people; and there was no better fortune for this country than to 


have at the capital of any one of the belligerent nations a rep- 
resentative thus esteemed. 
WHAT REMOVING HERRICK MEANT. 
Yet the administration permitted itself to supersede him. 


The point is not that the man was Ambassador Herrick, or that 
the nation was France, but that we invited the attention of the 
world to the inexcusable yielding of national interest to partisan 


expediency. It was a lamentable sacrifice of international 
repute. If we would have the esteem of foreign nations, we must 


deserve it. We must show our regard for special knowledge 
and experience. I propose that we shall make the agencies of 
our diplomatic intercourse in every nation worthy of the Ameri- 
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can name. 
The dealings of the administration with Mexico constitute a | 
confused chapter of binnders. We have not helped Mexico. 


| Cruz to depose 


She lies prostrate, impoverished, famine stricken, overwhelmed | 


with the woes and outrages of internecine strife, the helpless 
victim of a condition of anarchy which the course of the ad- 
ministration only served to promote. For ourselves, we have 
witnessed the murder of our citizens and the destruction of their 
property. We bave made enemies, not friends. Instead of com- 


manding respect and deserving good will by sincerity, firmness, | 


and consistency, 
sentment. 

In the light of the conduct of the administration no one could 
understand its professions. Decrying interference, we inte! 
fered most exasperatingly. We have not even kept out of actual 
conflict, and the soil of Mexico is stained with the blood of our 
soldiers. We have resorted to physical invasion, only to retire 
without gaining the professed object. It is a record which 


we provoked misapprehension and deep r¢ 


| quote the 


can not be examined without a profound sense of humiliation. | 


THE CASE OF HUERTA, 

When the administration came into power Huerta was ex- 
ercising authority as Provisional President of Mexico. He was 
certainly in fact the head of the Government 
Whether or not he should be recognized was a question to be 
determined in the exercise of a sound discretion, but according 
to correct principles. The President was entitled to be assured 
that there was at least a de facto government; that interma- 
tional obligations would be performed ; that the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens would have proper protection. To 
attempt, however, to control the domestic concerns of Mexico 
Was simply intervention, not less so because disclaimed. 

The height of folly was to have a vacillating and ineffective 
intervention, which could only evoke bitterness and contempt, 
which would fail to pacify the country and to assure peace and 
prosperity under a stable government. If crimes were com- 
mitted, we do not palliate them. We make no defense of Huerta. 
But the administration had nothing to do with the moral char- 
acter of Huerta, if in fact he represented the Government of 


Mexico. We shall never worthily prosecute our unselfish aims | 


or serve humanity by wrong headedness. So far as the char- 


acter of Huerta is concerned, the hollowness of the pretensions | 


en this score is revealed by the administration’s subsequent 
patronage of Villa—whose qualifications as an assassin are in- 
disputable—whom apparently the administration was ready to 
recognize had he achieved his end and fulfilled what then seemed 
to be its hepe. 

JOHN LIND’S MISSION. 

The question is not as to the nonrecognition of Huerta. The 
administration did not content itself with refusing to recognize 
Huerta, who was recognized by Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Spain, and Japan. The administration undertook 


to 
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vthat neither side to the struggle in Mexico should receive any 


ssistance from this side of the border, and that the export of 

ll arms and munitions to Mexico would be forbidden. 

But in Februnry, 1914, the embargo was Sifted. In April, 
1914, the embarge 
that the embargo did not apply to American shipments through 
Mexican ports, and ammunition for Carranza was subsequently 


anded at Tampico. In September, 1914, the embargo was lifted 


as restored. 


| 


In May, 1914, it was explained | 


on exports across the border; thereupon military supplies | 


reached both Villa and Carranza. In October, 1915, an embargo 
vas declared on all exports of arms except to the adherents of 
Carranza. There was an utter absence of consistent policy. 

CARRANZAS RECOGNITION, 

For a time we bestowed friendship on Villa. Ultimately we 
recognized Carranza, net on the ground that he had a constitu- 
tional government, but that it was a de facto government. The 
complete failure to secure protection to American citizens is 
hown conclusively in the note of the Secretary of State of June 


| protests, the lives of Americans have been destroyed. 
| does it avail to use some of the strongest words known to 
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We have had a clear and definite mission as a great neutral 
Nation. It was for us to maintain the integrity of international 
law; to vindicate our rights as neutrals; to protect the lives 
of our citizens, their property, and trade from wrongful acts, 
Putting aside any question as to the highest possibilities of 
moral leadership in the maintenance and vindication of the 
law of nations in connection with the European war, at least 
we were entitled to the safeguarding of American rights. But 
this has not been secured. 

SERIES OF DIPLOMATIC NOTES. 

We have had brave words in a series of notes, but, despite our 

What 


diplomacy if ambassadors can receive the impression that the 


| words are not to be taken seriously? It is net words, but the 


*), 1916, in which he thus described the conditions that have | 


obtained during the last three years: 
For three years the Mexican Republic has been torn with civil strife ; 


the lives of Americaas and other aliens have been sacrificed ; vast prop- | aecountability ” 
andits have been permitted to roam at | 


erties developed by American capital and enterprise have been destroyed 
or rendered nonproductive ; 
will threugh the territory contiguous to the United States and to seize, 
without punishment or without effective attempt at punishment, the prop 


erty of Americans, while the lives of citizens of the United States who | - , : z . 
| published notice. Furthermore, we knew the situation, and we 


ventured to remain in Mexican territory or to return there to protect 
their inerests have been taken, in some cases barbarously taken, and 
the murderer have neither been apprehended nor brought to jus 
tice, * * ®* Tt would be tedious to recount instance after instance, 


outrage after outrage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true 


ature and extent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness and vio 
lence which have prevailed. 

Che Santa Ysabel massucre, the raid at Columbus, the bleod- 
shed at Carrizal, are fresh in your minds. After the Columbus 
raid we started a “ punitive expedition.” We sent a thin line of 
troops hundreds of miles into Mexico, between two lines of rail- 
way, neither of which we were allowed to use and which we did 
not feel at liberty to seize. We were refused permission to enter 
he towns. Though thus restricted, the enterprise was still re- 
varded by the Mexicans as a menace. Our troops faced hostile 
forces, and it is not remarkable that our men fell at Carrizal. 
What other result could be expected ? 


THE PURPOSE UNACCOMPLISHED, 


strength and resolution behind the words that count. 

The chief function of diplomacy is prevention, but in this our 
diplomacy failed, doubtless because of its impaired credit and 
the manifest lack of disposition to back words with action. Had 
this Government, by the use of both informal and formal diplo- 
matic opportunities, left no doubt that when we said “ strict 
we meant precisely what we said, and that we 
should unhesitatingly vindicate that position, I am confident that 
there would have been no destruction of American lives by the 
sinking of the Lusitania. There we had ample notice; in fact, 


did not require specific notice. Instead of whittling away our 
formal statements by equivocal conversations, we needed the 
straight, direct, and decisive representations which every diplo- 
mat and foreign office would understand. I believe that in this 
way we should have been spared the repeated assaults on Ameri- 
can lives. Moreover, a firm American policy would have been 
strongly supported by our people, and the opportunities for the 
development of bitter feeling would have been vastly reduced, 

It is a great mistake to say that resoluteness in protecting 
American rights would have led to war. Rather, in that course 
lay the best assurance of peace. Weakness and indecision in 
the maintenance of known rights are always sources of grave 
danger; they forfeit respect and invite serious wrongs, which 
in turn create an uncontrollable popular resentment. That is 


not the path of national security. 


We were virtually ordered to withdraw, and without accom- | 


plishing our purpose we have been withdrawing and we are now 
endeavoring to safeguard our own territory, The entire National 
Guard has been ordered out, and many thousands of our citizens 
have been taken from their peaceful employment and hurried to 
the Mexican border. The administration was to seize and pun- 
ish Villa for his outrage on our soil. It has not punished any- 
one; we went in only to retire; future movements are appar- 
ently to be determined by a joint Commission. 

The Nation has no policy of aggression toward Mexico. We 
have no desire for any part of her territory. We wish her to 
have peace, stability, and prosperity. We should be ready to aid 
her in binding up her wounds, in relieving her from starvation 
and distress, and in giving her in every practicable way the 
benefits of our disinterested friendship. ‘The conduct of this ad- 
ininistration has created difficulties which we shall have to sur- 
mount, We shall have to overcome the antipathy needlessly 
created by that conduct and to develop genuine respect and con- 
fidence. We shall have to adopt a new policy, a policy of firm- 
ness and consistency, through which alone we can promote an 
enduring friendship. 

DEMANDS PROTECTION OF CITIZENS, 

We demand from Mexico the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens and the security of our border from depreda- 
tions. Mueh will be gained if Mexico is convinced that we 
contemplate no meddlesome interference with what does not 
concern us, but that we propose to insist in a firm and candid 
manner upon the performance of international obligations. To 
a stable government, appropriately discharging its international 
duties, we shall give ungrudging support. A short period of 
firm, consistent, and friendly dealing will accomplish more than 
many years of vacillation. 

In this land of composite population, drawing its strength 
from every race, the national security demands that there shall 
be no paltering with American rights. The greater the danger 
of divisive influences, the greater is the necessity for the unify- 
ing force of a just, strong, and patriotic position. We counte- 
nance no covert policies, no intrigues, no secret schemes. We are 
unreservedly, devotedly, whole-heartedly, for the United States. 
That is the rallying point for all Americans. That is my posi- 
tion. I stand for the unflinching maintenance of all American 
rights on land and sea. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF RIGHTS. 

Not only have we a host of resources short of war by which 
to enforce our just demands, but we shall never promote our 
peace by being stronger in words than in deeds. We should 
not have found it difficult to maintain peace, but we should have 
inaintained peace with honor. During this critical period the 


|; only danger of war has lain in the weak course of the admin- 





istration, 

I do not put life and property on the same footing, but the 
administration has not only been remiss with respect to the 
protection of American lives; it has been remiss with respect 
to the protection of American property and American com- 
merece. It has been too much disposed to be content with 
leisurely discussion. I can not now undertake to review the 
course of events, but it is entirely clear that we failed to use 
the resources at our command to prevent injurious action, end 
that we suffered in consequence. We have no ulterior purposes, 
and the administration should have known how to secure the 
entire protection of every legitimate American interest and the 
prompt recognition of our just demands as a neutral Nation. 

We denounce all plots and conspiracies in the interest of any 
foreign nation. Utterly intolerable is the use of our soil for 
alien intrigues. Every American must unreservedly condenn 
them and support every effort for their suppression. But here, 
also, prompt, vigorous, and adequate measures on the part of 
the administration were needed. There should have been no 
hesitation, no notion that it was wise and politic to delay. 
Such an abuse of our territory demanded immediate and thor- 
oughgoing action. As soon as the administration had notice 
of plots and conspiracies it was its duty to stop them. It was 
not lacking in resources. Its responsibility for their continu- 
ance can not be escaped by the condemnation of others. 

We are a peace-loving people, but we live in a world of arms. 
We have no thought of aggression, and we desire to pursue 
our democratic ideals without the wastes of strife. So devoted 
are we to these ideals, so intent upon our normal development, 
that I do not believe that there is the slightest danger of mili- 
tarism in this country. Adequate preparedness is not mili- 
tarism. It is the essential assurance of security; it is a neces- 
sary safeguard of peace. 

SHOCKINGLY UNPREPARED. 

It is apparent that we are shockingly unprepared. There is 

no room for controversy on this point since the object lesson on 














the Mexican border. All our available Regular troops—less, | 
ly eve, t} } 1.000 re there or in Mevxi l as I se | m 
been deemed insufficient the entire National Guard has 
ordered out; that is, we are summoning practically all our mov 
able military forces in order to prevent bandit incursions in 
vit of the warnings of the last three years, it is inexcus: 


that we should find ourselves in this plight. For our faithful 
eunrdsmen, who with a fine patriotism responded to this call 
and are bearing this burden, I have nothing but praise. But 
I think it little short of absurd that we should be compelled to 
call men from their shops, their factories, their offices, and 
their professions for such a purpose. 

This. however, is not all. The units of the National Guard 
were at peace strength, which was only about one-half the re- 
quired strength. It was necessary to bring in recruits, for the 
most part raw and untrained. Only a small percentage of the 
reciments recruited up to war strength will have had even a 
vear’s training in the National Guard, which at the maximum 
means 100 hours of military drill, and, on the average, means 
much less. 

Take the Eastern Department as an illustration. The States 
in this department contain about 72 per cent of the entire Or- 
ganized Militia of the country. I am informed by competent 
authority that the quota of militia from this department, re- 
cently summoned with the units raised to war strength as re- 
quired would amount to about 131,000 men; that in response to 
this eall there are now en route to or on the border about 54,000 
men, and in camp in their respective States about 28,000 men; 
and thus, after what has already been accomplished, there still 
remain to be supplied in recruits about 48,000 men. 

UNTRAINED MEN CALLED OUT. 


Men fresh from their peaceful employments and physically un- 
prepared have been hurried to the border for actual service. 
They were without proper equipment; without necessary sup- 
plies; suitable conditions of transportation were not provided. 
Men with dependent families were sent, and conditions which 
should have been well known were discovered after the event. 
And yet the exigency, comparatively speaking, was not a very 
grave one. It involved nothing that could not readily have been 
foreseen during the last three years of disturbance and required 
only a modest talent for organization. That this administration 
while pursuing its course in Mexico should have permitted such 
conditions to exist is almost incredible. 

In the demand for reasonable preparedness the administra- 
tion has followed, not led. Those who demanded more adequate 
forces were first described as “nervous and excited.” Only 
about a year and a half ago we were told that the question of 
preparedness was not a pressing one; that the country had been 
misinformed. Later, under the pressure of other leadership, 
this attitude was changed. The administration, it was said, 
had “learned something,” and it made a belated demand for 
an increased Army. Even then the demand was not prosecuted 
consistently and the pressure exerted on Congress with respect 
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to other administrative measures was notably absent. The | 


President addressed Congress but little over six months ago, 
presenting the plans of the War Department, and Congress was 
formally urged to sanction these plans as “the essential first 
steps.” 

They contemplated an increase of the standing force of the 
Regular Army from its then strength of 5,023 officers and 
102,985 enlisted men to a strength of 7,136 officers and 134,707 
enlisted men, or 141,843 all told. It was said that these addi- 
tions were “necessary to render the Army adequate for its 
present duties.” Further, it was proposed that the Army should 
be supplemented by a force of 400,000 disciplined citizens raised 
in increments of 133,000 a year through a period of three years.” 
At least so much “ by way of preparation for defense’ seemed 
to the President to be “ absolutely imperative now.” He said, 
“We can not do less.” 

ARMY ORGANIZATION BILL 


But within two months this program was abandoned and the 
able Secretary of War, who had devoted himself persistently to 
this important question, felt so keenly the change in policy 
that he resigned from the Cabinet. Now, the Army organiza- 
tion bill provides for an Army on paper of 178,000, but in fact 
it provides for only 105,000 enlisted men for the line of the 
Regular Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and I 


crease of only 15,000. The plan for the supplemental Federal 
Army completely under Federal control was given up. 

We are told that the defects revealed by the present mobiliza- 
tion are due to the “system.” But it was precisely such plain 
defects that under the constant warnings of recent years, with 
the whole world intent on military concerns, should have been 
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order. We in this country can, and should, maintain our fortu- 
ute freedom from entanglements with interests and policies 
hich do not concern us. But there is no national isolation in 
the world of the twentieth century. 
OUR INTERNATIONAL DUTY. 
If at the close of the present war the nations are ready to 


undertake practicable measures in the common interest in order 
to secure international justice, we can not fail to recognize our 
international duty. The peace of the world is our interest as 
well as the interest of others, and in developing the necessary 
agencies for the prevention of war we shall be glad to have an 
appropriate share. And our preparedness will have proper rela- 
tion to this end as well as to our own immediate security. 
When we contemplate industrial and commercial conditions 
we see that we are living in a fool’s paradise. The temporary 
prosperity to which our opponents point has been created by the 
abnormal conditions incident to the war. With the end of the 
war there will be the new conditions determined by a new 
Kurope. Millions of men in the trenches will then return to 
work. The energies of each of the now belligerent nations, 
highly trained, will then be turned to production. These are 
days of terrible discipline for the nations at war, but it must 
not be forgotten that each is developing a national solidarity, a 
knowledge of method, a realization of capacity, hitherto un- 
approached. In each the lessons of cooperation now being 
learned will never be forgotten. Friction and waste have been 
reduced to a minimum; labor and capital have a better under- 
standing, business organization is more highly developed and 
more intelligently directed than ever before. We see in each 
of these nations a marvelous national efficiency. Let it not be 
supposed that this efficiency will not count when Europe, once 


more at peace, pushes its productive powers to the utmost limit. | 


On the other hand, in this country, with the stoppage of the 
manufacture of munitions, a host of men will be turned out of 
employment. We must meet the most severe competition in in- 
dustry. We are undisciplined, defective in organization, loosely 
knit, industrially unprepared. 


THB CONDITION OF LABOR, 


Our opponents promised to reduce the cost of living. This 
they have failed to do; but they did reduce the opportunities 
of making a living. Let us not forget the conditions that existed 
in this country under the new tariff prior to the outbreak of the 
war. Production had decreased, business was languishing, new 
enterprises were not undertaken; instead of expansion there 
Was curtailment, and our streets were filled with the unem- 
ployed. It was estimated that in the city of New York over 
300,000 were out of work. Throughout the country the jobless 
demanded relief. The labor commissioners of many States and 
our municipal administrations devoted themselves to the prob- 
lem of unemployment, while the resources of our voluntary char- 
itable organizations were most severely taxed. What ground 
is there for expecting better conditions when the unhealthy 
stimulus of the war has spent its force and our industries and 
workingmen are exposed to the competition of an energized 
Kurope? 

It is plain that we must have protective upbuilding policies. 
It is idle to look for relief to the Democratic Party, which as 
late as 1912 declared in its platform that it was “a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal Government 
under the Constitution had no right or power to impose or col- 
lect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue.” We are 
told in its present platform that there have been “ momentous 
changes” in the last two years, and, hence, repudiating its 
former attitude, the Democratic Party now declares for a “ non- 
partisan tariff commission.” But have the ‘“ momentous 
changes ” incident to the European war changed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Is it proposed to use a tariff com- 
mission to frame a tariff for revenue only? Is the opposing 
party ready to confess that for generations it has misread the 
Constitution? Is that party now prepared to accept the protec- 
tive principle? Rather, far as the tariff is concerned, it 
would appear to be without principle. Witness its action in con- 
nection with the sugar duties, its reaffirmation of the doctrine 
of a revenue tariff, its dyestuffs proposal, and its formulation, 
in lieu of protective duties, of an “ antidumping” provision, the 
terms of which are suflicient to show its ineffective character! 

THE PROTECTIVE 


so 


TARIFF, 

The Republican Party stands for the principle of protection. 
We must apply that principle fairly, without abuses, in as 
scientific a manner as possible; and Congress should be aided 
by the investigations of an expert body. We stand for the 
safeguarding of our economic independence, for the develop- 
ment of American industry, for the maintenance of American 
standards of living. We propose that in the competitive strug- 
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gle that is about to come the American workingman shall not 
suffer. 

The Republican Party is not a sectional party. It thinks 
and plans nationally. Its policies are for the promotion of the 
prosperity of every part of the country, South, East, North, and 
West. It is not simply a question of a wise adjustment of the 
tariff in accordance with sound principle, but there is also the 
need in other respects for stable conditions for commercial and 
industrial progress. If we are to meet effectively the conditions 
which will arise after the war is over, we must put our house in 
order. Let it be understood that the public right is to be main- 
tained without fear or favor. But let us show that -ve can do 
this without impairing the essential agencies of progress. 

There is no forward movement, no endeavor to promote social 
justice, which in the last analysis does not rest upon the condi- 
tion that there shall be a stable basis for honest enterprise. 
This subject has several important phases to which at this 
time I can allude only briefly. We should place our transpor- 
tation system on a sure footing. We should be able wisely 
to adjust our regulative powers so that the fundamental object 
of protecting the public interest can be fully secured without 
uncertainties or conflicts and without hampering the develop- 
ment and expansion of transportation facilities. This national 
end may be accomplished without the sacrifice of any interest 
that is essentially local, or without weakening public control. 
Our present system is crude and inadequate. 

COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, SHIPPING. 

Moreover, in the severe economic struggle that is before us, 
and in seeking, as we should, to promote our productive indus- 
tries and to expand our commerce—notably our foreign com- 
merce—we shall require the most efficient organization, quite as 
efficient as that found in any nation abroad. There must be no 
unnecessary wastes and no arbitrary obstructions. We have 
determined to cut out, root and branch, monopolistic practices, 
but we can do this without hobbling enterprise or narrowing the 
scope of legitimate achievement. Again, we must build up our 
merchant marine. It will not aid to put the Government into 
competition with private owners. That, it seems to me, is a 
counsel of folly. A surer way of destroying the promise of our 
foreign trade could hardly be devised. It has well been asked, 
Does the Government intend to operate at a profit or at a Joss? 
We need the encouragement and protection of the Government 
for our shipping industry, but it can not afford to have the Goy- 
ernment as a competitor. 

We stand for the conservation of the just interests of labor. 
We do not desire production or trade or efficiency in either, for 
its own sake, but for the betterment of the lives of human beings. 
We shall not have any lasting industrial prosperity unless we 
buttress our industrial endeavors by adequate means for the 
protection of health, for the elimination of unnecessary perils to 
life and limb, for the safeguarding of our future through proper 
laws for protection of women and children in industry, for in- 
creasing opportunities for education and training. We should 
be solicitous to inquire carefully into every grievance, remember- 
ing that there are few disputes which can not easily be adjusted 
if there be an impartial examination of the facts. We make 
common cause in this country not for a few, but for all, and our 
watchword must be cooperation not exploitation. No plans will 
be adequate save as they are instinct with genuine democratic 
sympathy. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION LAW. 


I stand for adequate Federal workmen’s compensation laws, 
dealing not only with the employees of Government, but with 
those employees who are engaged in interstate commerce and 
are subject to the hazard of injury, so that those activities 
which are within the sphere of the constitutional authority of 
Congress may be dealt with under a suitable law. 

We propose to promote by évery practicable means our agri- 
cultural interests, and we include in this program an effective 
system of rural credits. We favor the wise conservation of our 
natural resources. We desire not only that they shall be safe- 
guarded, but that they shall be adequately developed and used 
to the utmost public advantage. 

We turn to other considerations of important policy. One 
of these is our attitude toward the Philippines. That, I may 
say, is not a question of self-interest. We have assumed inter- 
national obligations which we should not permit ourselves to 
evade. A breach of trust is not an admissible American policy, 
though our opponents have seemed to consider it such. We 
should administer government in the Philippines with a full 
recognition of our international duty, without partisanship, 
with the aim of maintaining the highest standards of expert 
administration, and in the interest of the Filipinos. This is a 
matter of national honor. 
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FAVORS VOTES FOR WOMEN. ] ecs jis es Wwe 

I indorse the declaration im the platform in favor of woman | “The primary purpose of this conzre 
suffrage. I do not consider it necessary to review the argu- | Specific: j s hoped to bette business 
ments usually advanced on the one side or the other, as my own} in salésmanshiy It is evident that the s) 
convictions proceed from a somewhat different point of view. | gress recogniz sales ship t 
Some time ago a consideration of our economic conditions and | betterment move t if bus - ‘ ; 
tendencies, of the position of women in gainful occupations, of | then the iy to get it is to imy ve 
the nature and course of the demand, led me to the conclusion fo secure this betterment S 
that the granting of suffrage to women is inevitable. Opposi-.| necessary for this congress to : \ ert 
tion may delay but, in my judgment, can not defeat this move- | lems more or less technical in thei ire | hows 
ment. Nor can I see any advantages in the delay which can} progress is to be made in the improvement of our art, 
possibly offset the disadvantages ~vhich are mvessarily incident | just as essential that we look out as we { 
to the continued agitation. Facts should be squarely met. We] the vision as well as the detail, for oftentimes in the hut erin 
shall have a constantly intensified effort and a distinctly femi- | of our daily work the detail becomes s te 
nist movement constantly perfecting its organization to the sub- |} unless a clear vision enables us to plainly see the wort ) 
version of normal political issues. We shall have a struggle, | ness of the goal ahead. The hard-driven men on the 1. tl 
increasing in bitterness, which I believe to be inimical to our | boys who are forever getting the rough end of the st 
welfare. If women are to have the vote, as I believe they are, | lows who ure carrying the message to Garcia and getti hit 
it seems to me entirely clear that in the interest of the public | gentleman’s name on the dotted line—these must b \ 
life of this country the contest should be ended promptly. I | vision so big and vital that it will hearten them to endu 
favor the vote for women. |} drab drudgery and dull monctony of their everyday worl 

Confronting every effort to improve conditions is the menace | “Can we find in salesmanship such a vision, which whe 
of incompetent administration. It is an extraordinary notion | discovered will give to the salesman a ner enthusiast! l 
that democracy can be faithfully served by inexpertness. Dem- | determination, a new dignity and character? Yes, we « 
ocracy needs exact knowledge, special skill, and thorough train- | we but recognize the universal application of salesn ) 
ing in its servants. J have already spoken of the disregard of | We are all salesmen, every one of us, for a salesman is . 
proper standards in numerous instances, in appointments to the | causes others to believe as he believes, and then VeS ) 
diplomatic service. Unfortunately there has been a similar dis- | act on that belief. Your lawyer is a salesman; he must ‘ 
regard of Executive responsibility in appointments to important | his facts to the jury and his interpretation of the law t , 
administrative positions in our domestic service. Even with | judge. The helpful preacher is he who “sells” his spin 
respect to technical bureaus the demands of science have been | ideals to his congregation and moves them to live up t 
compelled to yield to the demands of politics. | ideals. Your doctor must “sell” his faith in his science to his 

THE CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS. | patients. The politician has his platforms and policies ai isu 
i «all his pson: rviees f * oe > Ya eP ; rol CO VO yr" 

We have erected against importunities of spoilsmen the bar- | ae che —— o aon Pyeacdlgtare J set meade ee =o ie 
riers of the civil-service laws, but under the present adminis- | e misrepresents the goods of his ‘ee voti 3 it is | ea d 
tration enactments providing for the creation of large numbers | en te the Hieseee cunt aa ae 
of places have been deliberately removed from the merit sys- | © Beare cailieiaas ant Scebteadina tothe power of wea 
tem. The principles of our civil-service laws have been shame- ielennnanni’ ' eeanete ani sn iemeanait everywhere Sed t. 
lessly violated. We stand for fidelity to these principles and | sais to sue aba ca caus Hes to sel)” the aioe fello his 
their consistent application, And, further, it is our purpose | jgeq or ideal icna.en enna Stat-in ihe event uniees of 
that administrative chiefs shall be men of special competence | ifs whore all are students of salesmanship el ad eater 
eminently qualified for their important work. degree, to the salesman is given the high privil re of beco 

Our opponents promised economy, but they have shown «& ; % vs 


reckless extravagance. They have been wasteful and protligate. 
It is time that we had fiscal reform. We demand a simple busi- 
nesslike budget. I believe it is only through a responsible bud- 
get, proposed by the Executive, that we shall avoid financial 
waste and secure proper administrative efficiency, and a well- 
balanced consideration of new administrative proposals. 
We live in a fateful hour. In a true sense, the contest 
the preservation of the Nation is never ended. We must 
be imbued with the spirit of heroic sacrifice which gave us our 
country and brought us safely through the days of civil war. 
We renew our pledge to the ancient ideals of individual lib- 
erty, of opportunity denied to none because of race or creed, 
of unswerving loyalty. We have a vision of America prepared 
and secure, strong and just, equal to her tasks, an exemplar 
of the capacity and efficiency of a free people. I indorse the 
platform adopted by the convention and accept its nomination. 
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Awakening Americanism—A Job for Salesmen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 
OF IOWA, 


In tHe House or Represen ratives. 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend re- 
marks a great many organizations of the country get a hearing 
in the ConcrEssionat Record on some topic of public interest. 
A few days ago my attention was called to an able address 
delivered by C. Louis Allen before the World's Salesmanship 
Congress, at Detroit, July 12, 1916. I submit it as among the 
best that has found its way into the Recorp during this session. 
It is full of practical suggestions and wholesome teachings, and 
is expressive of the high ideals and patriotic spirit of the men 
who constitute that large body of traveling of the 
United States 


salesmen 


LITI——102 


still | 


a teacher of the science, a master of the art, and a leader among 


his fellows. Surely such a vision gives the salesman a m 
insight into his opportunities and a clearer understanding of 
his responsibilities. 

“And now for a field in which to develop these larger 0] 
| tunities and discharge these graver responsibilities Ve eo 
| relation of business to government. Where can be fo i 
| greater opportunicy for the constructive salesman who i 
proper understanding of the theory of government 
| purpose of business? At the present time, business and 
|} ment are working at cross purposes. Neither underst 
| other. The attitude of government toward b y 
a negative one and destructive in its operation 

“And yet, is the Government wholly to blame? In dia y 
the commercial ills of our day let us look first within What 
has business done in a big, constructive way to chang 
| attitude on the part of the Government? What has business 
| done to bring about a clearer understanding of its high pur 
| pose to serve? What has business done to “ ss he American 
| public its ideals and aims as well as its goods and merchandise; 
| its capacity for national service, as well as its stock profit 
| producing products? 
| “Byer since American business got big it |! beer 


| footing. 


Some one started the fiction that to be bigv to be bad 
and business itself began halfway believe it. This attitude 
has resulted in making legitimate business 
poisoned arrows of every blatant demagogue. True bu 
service, and real service is the destiny and goal 


to 


If your business do2s not truly serve then get out of it f 
| it does, be not ashamed of it, and offer no apologies 
ducting it. 
*T conceive of American busincss to-day : ' ‘ 
body, created to serve, gifted with und anding an r 
velously able to convince; and, yet, the gr \merican curse of 
selfish indifference is upon it. We are so busy pe 
own products and banking the proceeds that we have litt 
time for the broader, more fundamental vie ( onst é 
business building. 
“ We love to talk in glittering, high-sounding genet 
export trade. We study Spanish conjugations, pore over 
} and advertise in the American Exporter. In fact e do eve! 























































t ‘ but build ships, the one absolutely essential thing to the 
estublishment of an export trade. We make speeches about ship 
subsidy at merchants’ association banquets, and that’s about as 
i s it goes. We haven't taken the first steps to translate the 
te! ‘ship subsidy’ into an understandable business proposi- 
tion for the American public, nor to ‘sell’ the idea to the farmer, 
the merchant, and. the laboring man. These still regard ship 
subsidy as just another little scheme to make some sort of a 
present to the ‘ plutes.’ 

“'Dalk to these people in their own language. Use words and 
ideas that they understand, and you will have no trouble in se- 
curing their support for deserving measures. Car shortage, for 
instance, is a term that every farmer comprehends. It brings a 
vision of produce rotting beside the railroad tracks; of grain 
stacked in the fields unable to get to market. Car shortage 
sends a chill down every farmer’s back. It makes him feel the 
mortgage tightening around his neck. So if we will just drop 
the term ‘ship subsidy’ and talk to the American people in 
terms of ‘ship shortage’ it will understand. Convince the 
people of the peril to our commerce in ship shortage. Make 
them understand just what will happen to American industries 
if «a dearth of shipping ties our hends at the close of Europe’s 
war, at a time when the biggest and sharpest contest in which 
world trade has ever grappled will be on. Through salesman- 
ship our desperate need of shipping may become vitalized and 
energized into a moving force that will place upon the high seas 
an adequate American merchant marine. 

“ Great principles develop great leaders; great crises call forth 
grent commanders ; a great cause requires and invariably is able 
to enlist great men, If. this Congress would better business 
through better salesmanship, let it give to the salesmen of Amer- 
ica «a truly great cause to champion. The response will be spon- 
taneous and wniversal; the result will be bigger, better, and 
stronger salesmen, able and willing to render a greater service 
to themselves, their employers, to business as a whole, and to 
their country. 

“And what shall this cause be? My friends, I ask you, ‘To 
what cause can the salesmen of America be dedicated with 
greater honor to themselves and profit to their fellows than to 
the permanent liberty and true welfare of all our people?’—a 
“ause which is expressed by the ene word ‘Americanism.’ 

“It seems to me that to get at a real understanding of Ameri- 
canism, we must go back to the days when our country was con- 
ceived and bronght ferth by hardy bands of partiots, who, hav- 
ing renounced their allegiance to foreign potentates, came to this 
new land in search of civil, religious, and economic freedom. 
Let us get at the spirit of Roger Williams. Let us try to under- 
stand the purpose of the Pilgrim Fathers. Let us examine the 
circumstances and conditions which caused our Scotch and Irish 
ancestors to resent unjust taxation; which prompted our fore- 
fathers in Germany, France, and Russia to resist the autocratic 
interference with their personal and religious liberty; which 
caused them, in common with patriots from other lands, to set 
up in this country an independent Republic, dedicated to the 
principle that ‘all men are created equal’ and deserve equal 
opportunity. Let us try to catch the spirit of Washington and 
of Jefferson, of Monroe and of Lincoln, and when we have once 
caught the meaning of their Americanism let us do our share 
toward awakening this spirit, slumbering and dormant now for 
nearly half a century. 

“Americanism, therefore, ts of the mind and of the soul. It is 
the national consciousness; the spirit of unity which binds to- 
gether in one high and just purpose a nation composed of many 
peoples. But let us remember that unity is only possible where 
equal justice prevails. Freedom’s problems in 1916 differ from 
those of 1776. Then the questions were largely religious and 
political ; to-day they are primarily economic. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom, then, now, and forever. 

“And yet we know that this spirit of unity does exist, for with- 
out it we could not live. But many years of peace and plenty 
have dulled the national conscience until now we have begun 
to consider peace and plenty as the end of existence. Our 
country has become a bountiful provider of good things rather 
than an ideal to die for; life has ceased to be a thing to spend 
and be spent, but instead has become a matter of fatted ease 
and luxurious stupor from which we are reluctant to be aroused. 

“The danger to democracy lies in its colossal indifference. In 
a republic universal unanimity of opinion is impossible and un- 
desirable, but the one thing that is essential, if the nation is to 
live its life and carve out its destiny, is that all of the people 
should think. No evil will result from sincere and earnest con- 
victions that differ, but a subtle peril lurks in that brand of 
satistied indifference which always indicates a lack of deep 
conviction of any kind on the vital question of national life. 

“Too fat to fight, too smug to think; these are the charges. 
They represent the gravest peril that threatens America to-day, 
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From this national lethargy, from this stupor of satisfied ind 
ference and economic gluttony, the people must be awaken 
and the spirit of true Americanism must be placed once more 
upon the altar, now occupied by the greedy god of selfish ma 
terialism. For with nations, as with individuals, life’s lesson 
must be learned. The wise learn by observation, the other 
walk blindly to the very brink of ruin and suffer the agoni 
of torment before they perceive the great principle involved 
God grant that this Nation wake before it is too late; may we 
learn the great lesson of our day without grovelling in the gutter 
of carnage and bloodshed; may our national vision lead us to 
the only goal for a country, as it is for a man, a woman, or a 
child—to do right, to be brave and just and true, and let what- 
ever will come after. 

“This great work of awakening the national spirit and 
quickening the national conscience is really a job for America’s 
master salesmen. Too long the rudder of American destiny has 
been usurped by self-seeking politicians. The people must be 
‘sold’ on Americanism, its glorious past, its present ideals, 
and its future destiny as the inspiration and model of govern 
ment ‘of, by, and for’ a free people. 

“I take it that in a republic deriving its powers from the 
consent of the governed, this element of salesmanship is of vital 
importance. Of what use are great leaders and far-sighted 
prophets if the people refuse to support the measures advocated ? 
Paper plans for national defense may be drawn, battleships may 
be built on blue prints, but unless the people are convinced of 
the wisdom of preparedness as a national policy the appropria- 
tion necessary to convert plans into the effective tools of defense 
will not be forthcoming. 

“Is it not therefore obvious that we have too long overlooked 
one of our greatest natural resources, a veritable Niagara of 
power, to wit, the power to convince the American public, resi- 
dent in our loyal army of 1,000,000 salesmen? I see in this might 
of America’s hosts of intelligent salesmen a chance for service 
to our country in this hour of crisis that far surpasses any service 
which it has ever rendered in the past. Here is an incalculable 
power to convince; here is a force that can pump manhood and 
conviction into the fatty degeneration of our national spirit. 

“We are told that more aeroplanes of American manufac- 
ture and consigned to foreign Governments went down on the 
Cymric than we have in all branches of the Government serv- 
ice, and yet, those who know say that our expenditure for this 
new weapon of defense should be ten to twenty times our pres- 
ent appropriation. But before Congressmen responsible to their 
satisfied constituents can be induced to vote an adequate ap- 
propriation, the public must be ‘sold’ on aeroplanes and our 
need of them, for this is a democracy and the people must be 
back of every governmental action. 

“For the last four months the Govermment has been attemp't- 
ing to secure 20,000 men for the Regular Army. To date, 9,000 
have been recruited. What is the trouble? Poor salesmanship ! 
The men in charge of recruiting should be master salesmen, for 
the Army must be ‘sold’ to its prospective recruits. Think of 
the motive power in American salesmen to create and set in 
motion such phases of dynamic sentiment! 

“Suppose the salesmen of America were thoroughly org:n- 
ized, working in close alliance with the Government. Then the 
Government might call in a Hugh Chalmers, a John H. Pat 
terson, or a Charles M. Schwab and say to him: ‘ Here are the 
conditions. These are our needs, Go, convince the public!’ 
Then, operating under the same principles which have bui! 
for these men successful business organizations, an arm) 
100,000 salesmen would sweep forth into their territories, 1. 
gle with the trade that knows and has faith in them, and |) 
red-blooded personal salesmanship convince the public of tlie 
Government’s need of support. 

“Progress in a democracy is very largely a matter of sale: 
mansnhip, for the people can not be driven; they must be led, 
which is to say, they must be ‘sold.’ American salesmans))i)) 
in its new valiant réle of statesmanship could invade this or 
that misguided territory and enlighten the people of that section 
on the attitude of the rest of the country, thus knitting tlie 
whole Nation into a tighter texture of harmony of purpose ani 
singleness of ideals, for nationalism is nothing short of 
exalted form of merchandise, and in order to root it firmly in 
the hearts of our people, it must be ‘sold’ to them. 

“ Already the spirit of Americanism has commenced an 
sault upon the trenches of commercialism. The engineers of 
America through their various societies and organizations have 
offered their services to the Government, and the Governmen' 
has accepted and is to-day profiting by the wise counsel of seme 
of the foremost engineers of America. 

“But what of America’s salesmen? What of that vast arm) 
of 1,000,000 patriots with their gift to understand, to stir, to 
move to action; their power to electrify and convince? Wha. 
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share of the lead in this hour of crisis are they to shoulder ? THE ANSWERS ND} W 

For surely the salesmen of America will not be content to W L) 

stand idly by without putting a strong hand on the loom of i 

cireumstanee that hour by hour is weaving the strands of | Hon. J. Hampton Moor 

destiny. If the engineers of America possess the brains, the House of Representatives, Washing yf 

training, and the vision to play a definite rdle in the making | My Dear Mr. Moore: Referring to vour I 

of history, héw much more of the raw materials of greatness | of H. Res. 292, the reply thereto was forwarded t S| 
exist to-day in the hosts of American salesmen? ; of the House of Representatives on July 21, 1916 ad rep 

‘T ask that we here and now create a permanent organiza- submitted by the Quartermaster General and Chiet Ora ‘ 
tion, to be known as the ‘salesmen of America’; that through too late to be incorporated in that reply are soing fe ‘ 
this organization we offer our services to the Government of Iam having the Judge Advocate Ger 
the United States. I ask that we say to our country: ‘ Here | cigeration his opinion on the two questi 
are our brains—they are keen; here is our power to sell and | and an answer will be 1 
convince—it is potent; here is our understanding of our fel- | Verv truly. vours 
lows—it is useful; here is our love of our country—it is devout | ne \ Dn. I 
and undiluted. Let us get under our share of the load. We Si 
ask to serve.” (Note.—The House resolution 292, referre 

| letters, being a resolution of inquiry relating to the t 
Status of the National Guard. tion of the National Guard, its treatment on the 
ida a equipment for service, was forwarded by the Secre : 
cated, and is now embodied in House Document Ni 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS While it admits some of the newspaper accusations as t 
or poor quality of cars used, it generally denies that the Nati 
a ; i. - Guardsmen were illtreated or unprovided for or that they we 
I ON e J e HA M Fr ‘T ON M OO R K, dealt with in an unsoldierly manner. The response of the S« 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, tary makes at 16 page document, which can de 
by Members from the document room. ) 
Ix rue House or Representatives, | , _ 
Ww ft ft 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. \\ ' DE 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to Washingt J 
extend my remarks upon the status of the National Guard and My Dear Mr. Moore: Under date of July 26 vou e 
to incorporate therein certain letters of the War Department, | letter some questions relative to the status of the N 
all intended to assist in a better understanding of mooted ques- | Guard. The Judge Advocate General has. at y reques 
tions that have arisen since the mobilization of the National | pared a memorandum, which I inclose for your infor on 
Guard for service along the Mexican frontier and for the in- | with request that you secure its publication in the Conorrs- 
formation and convenience of those Representatives who have | stonat Recorp, if that be possible, so as to secure as widespread 
received humerous inquiries upon the subject from the relatives | Gistribution of this information as possible. 
of the officers and men who volunteered for what they believe In view of the fact that misunderstandings seem to ] 
to be a patriotic duty, | submit the following correspondence : arisen on this rather intricate legal situation. IT am han 
QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY. copies of the memorandum of the Judge Advocate Gener: 0 
JULY 26, 1916. the representatives of the daily press in the hope that the 

Hon. Newron D, BAKER, | public mind may be cleared up about a situation which 
Secretary of War, Washington, D.C. | temporary in its origin and cause and will not oeceur again 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: There is now pending in your depart- | Should any subsequent occasion arise to summon the National 
ment a resolution of inquiry (H. Res. 292), copy of which I in- | Guard provided by recent Army legislation into the se ‘ 
close, introduced by me July 5 and passed by the House July 11, | the country. I particularly regret that this unavoidable con- 
concerning which I have had so many inquiries that I am per- | fusion of thought should in some quarters have bee ken to 
suaded to say that an early answer by the department covering | imply a reflection upon the National Guard, for which the suard 
the points referred to would tend to allay much of the criticism | itself is, of course, in no sense responsibls 
that is now being received in letters and through the newspapers. | Very truly, yours, 

As the resolution calls for a report to the House, however, I | NI on DD. B 
merely bring the matter to your attention, since, in the rush of 

a business in your department, it may have been temporarily over- Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
looked. House of Representat 

There is another matter to which I respectfully and earnestly aaa 
eall your attention, to wit, the status of the National Guard, | OPINION OF THE DG! 
which is not clearly understood by many of my correspondents War Det 
und which seems to be in doubt in Congress. It may be that you OFFICE OF THE JU) A Dvor ( 
can advise me upon this subject, which seems now to be greatly Washinote 
confused, ee ee pea pee ar \\ 

This is what many of us would like to know: ROS peg ee nt, 

First. Is the National Guard as at present mustered in by 1. The views of this office are desired 
officers of the Regular Army, under the oath required by the | questions raised in the accompanying lett { HI 
national defense act (the Hay bill), in the jurisdiction of the | HAMpTron Moore, Member of Congress, 

States, subject to orders from the governors, or is it now a part | of members of the National Guard Le Uni 
of the Regular Army of the United States, in the pay of the United States. The questions submitted \ 
United States Government, and subject to the Regular Army | follows: 

term of sefvice? An answer to this inquiry might include the | (a) “Is the National Guard as at pres 
further question as to the pensionable status of members of the officers of the Regular Army under the oat iT 
National Guard as now sworn in for service along the Mexican | national defense act—the Hay bill—in the jurise 
border, States, subject to orders from the governors, « - 

Seconl. If the National Guard as at present in service along | of the Regular Army of the United States, th 
the Mexican border has not been drafted under existing law | United States Government, and subject to the R 
(including the Dick Act and the national defense act), is it | term of service? An answer to this inquil 
available for service under the Constitution beyond the borders | further question as to the pensionable stat 
of the United States? An answer to this question may include | National Guard as now sworn in for l 
the statement of the effect of the resolution of Congress declaring | border. 
an emergency to exist. (b) “If the National Guard as at pres ‘ 

I believe that a letter from the department in answer to the Mexican border has not been drafted ‘ 
these questions would help to allay much of the confusion that | including the Dick Act and the national defense act I. 
has arisen in the public mind, and would tend to settle many of | able for service under the Constitution bey: the | f 
the private complaints that have grown out of the mobilization | the United States? An answer to this quest y ine : 
of the National Guard. statement of the effect of the resolution of 

Very truly, yours, . J. Hampton Moore, | an emergency to exist.” 
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® Tn answering these questions the term “ Organized Militia’ 
Will be applied to the militia organized under the act of January 
known as the Dick bill (32 Stat., 775), as amended, 


21. 1903 
National Guard will be applied to the members of 
inized Militin who have qualified under the national de- 
act of June 3, 1916, by subscribing the oath and enlist- 
ment contract as provided in sections T0 and 73 of that act. 
3. The Organized Militia of the States of Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas have been mustered into the service under the 
call of May 9, 1916, and the Organized Militia and National 


hie fie terin 


the Orgi 


Tense 


Guard of the other States are in the service under the call 
issued by the President June 18, 1916, both calls being for the 


purpose of protecting the United States against aggression from 
Mexico. 

t. The questions submitted will be answered first with re- 
spect to the Organized Militia of the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. These were mustered into the service of 
the United States under section 7 of the Dick bill, the officers 
and enlisted men taking in connection with the said muster the 
oath prescribed by the muster-in regulations promulgated under 
that law. Their status is that of militia called into the service 
of the United States for one of the purposes specified in the 
Coustitution—that is, to protect the United States against inva- 
While in such service they are subject to the laws and 
regulations governing the Regular Army, so far as applicable to 
their temporary status, and are subject only to the orders of the 
President. They are not, while in such service, under the juris- 
diction of the States, nor are they subject to the orders of the 
governors, Whose authority over them for the time being is sus- 
pended, except only with respect to the appointment of officers. 
They are not a part of the Regular Army of the United States, 
nor are they subject to the Regular Army term of service. They 
are in the service as militia called forth to meet the exigency 
for which the call was issued. While in the service they are, of 
course, in the pay of the United States Government, and are 
entitled to the same pay and allowances as the regular troops. 
With regard to their pensionable status, section 22 of the Dick 
bill gives them the benefit of the pension laws for any disability 
incurred in the service, and in case of death confers on the 
widow or children of the deceased all the benefits of such pen- 
sion laws. Under the decision of the comptroller of July 20, 
1916, the widow or beneficiary of a member of the Organized 
Militia dying in the service, in line duty, and not as the result 
of his own misconduct, is entitled to the six months’ gratuity 
pay, the same as in the case of oflicers or soldiers of the Regular 
Ariny. 

5. Answering the questions submitted with respect to the 
Organized Militia and National Guard who are in the service 
under the call of June 18, 1916, it should be observed that 
shortly after the passage of the national-tefense act of June 3, 
1916, the Organized Militia of the several States began to trans- 
form themselves into the National Guard of the new national- 
defense act. The call of June 18, 1916, found this process of 
transformation going on, and it was necessary, therefore, for 
that call to embrace both the Organized Militia and the Natienal 
Guard if it were to be effective to call imto the service of the 
United States all of the militia forces, and it was so drafted. 

6. With respect to those organizations of the Organized Mili- 
tian that had transformed themselves prior to June 18, 1916, into 
the National Guard under said act, no muster-in was necessary, 
as it was the effect ef the call to place them in the service of 
the United States from the date they were required by the terms 
of the call to respond thereto (sec. 101, national-defense act). 
The muster-in rolls of the several organizations are on file in 
the War Department, but this office has not had an opportunity 
to give them any detailed examination. It is understood, how- 
ever, that pursuant to instructions the members of the Organ- 
ized Militia who had not qualified under the national-defense 
act were required to be mustered in, taking the prescribed mus- 
ter-in oath; but as te these who had se qualified, their names 
were entered upon the muster rolls with a notation to the effect 
that they had already taken the oath prescribed in sections 70 
and 73 of the national-defense act. 

7. There are, therefore, in the service of the United States 
under the call of June 18, 1916, two classes of militia: One the 
militia organized wader the Dick bill, and the other the National 
Guard as erganized wader the national-defense act. With re- 
spect to these who have not qualified under the national-de- 
fense act, their status is identical with that of the Organized 
Militia of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, which 
is discussed above. The status of these who have qualified 
under the national-defense act is that of National Guard 
“called as such into the service of the United States” (sec. 
101, national-defense act), and they are, while in such service, 
“subject to the laws and regulations governing the Regular 
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Army,” so far as applicable to their temporary status, and arm 
subject only to the orders of the President. They are not, whil 
in such service, under the jurisdiction of the States, nor are the) 
subject to the orders of the governor, whose authority over then 
for the time being is suspended, except only with respect to the 
appointment of officers within the classes specified in th: 
national defense act of June 38, 1916. They are not a part oi 
the Regular Army of the United States, nor are they subject 


to the Regular Army term of service. Like the Organized 
Militia, whose status is discussed above, their status in thx : 


service under the call is that of militia called into the servic 
of the United States for one of the purposes specified in the 
Constitution; that is, to protect the United States against in 
vasion. They are, of course, in the pay of the United State: 
Government, and are entitled while in the service to the sanx 
pay and allowances as Regular troops. In fact, both classes 
of troops, while in the service of the United States, are subject 
to the laws and regulations governing the Regular Army, s 
far as applicable to their temporary status, and subject only t 
the orders of the President. Neither class of troops while in 
such service is under the jurisdiction of a State or subject to 
the orders of a governor, whose only authority with respect to 
them is, as above stated, to appoint officers to any ¥acancies 
which may occur. Both classes of the militia are entitled to 
pensions for disabilities incurred during their period of service, 
under the same conditions as are Regular troops; and their 
beneficiaries are also entitled, under the decision of the com) 

troller of July 20, 1916, to the six months’ gratuity pay in th 
case of their death while in the service from wounds or disease 
“not the result of their own misconduct.” 

8. Much of the misconception that has arisen regarding the 
status of the National Guard in service under the call of June 
18, 1916, appears to rest on the assumption that it is the effect 
of the new oath and enlistment contract and the call of that 
date to make the National Guard available for any service for 
which the Regular Army may be used during the period of serv- 
ice under the call. But that Congress did not se intend is evi- 
dent from the fact that the act of June 3, 1916, contains a provi 
sion (sec. 101) applicable to the National Guard “when called 
as such into the service of the United States,” and a distinc! 
provision (sec. 111) for drafting them into the Federal service, 
applicable only “when Congress shall have authorized the use 
of the armed land forces of the United States, for any purpose 
requiring the use of troops in excess of these of the Regular 
Army.” As to persons so drafted it is distinctly provided that 
they “shall from the date of their draft stand discharged from 
the militia, and shall from said date be subject to such laws and 
reguiations for the government of the Army of the United States 
as may be applicable to members of the Volunteer Arim 
* * *.” Tt is clear, I think, that the national-defense act cv! 
templates that the National Guard shall be available for servi: 
either as National Guard called into the service of the Unite 
States as such for the three constitutional purposes, or, whe! 
specially authorized, by Congress, as a national force suppl 
menting the Regular Army and available for any service fo: 
which regular troops may be used. In other words, the nationa! 
defense act gives the Government the right, in return for the 
expenditure for pay, training, and equipment of the Nations 
Guard, to draft them into the Federal service to supplement th 
Regular Army, but this right can be exercised only when Co! 
gress shall have authorized its exercise, as has been done in t! 
joint resolution of July 1, 1916. 

9. With regard to the effect of the declaration in the jo 
resolution of July 1, 1916, that an emergency exists, I thi: 
there can be no question but that this declaration serves as t)) 
reason for conferring the authority to make the draft, and als 
as a limitation upon the authority with regard to the term © 
service under the draft. It is provided tkerein that the drat 
shall be “for the period of the emergency, not exceeding tlir 
years, unless sooner discharged.” The resolution eénfers a ( 
cretion on the President to issue the draft or not, as the exix: 
cies of the situation may require. 

KE. H. Crowper, 
Judge Advocate Gencri! 
PEESIDENT HAS NOT DRAPTED THE GUARD. 

To further elucidate the subject, I submit the inclosed « 
tract from a letter of Judge Advecate Gen. Crowder, July ~! 
1916, in response to inquiries arising in a New Jersey 
The answers here are pertinent to many inquiries arising 
other sections of the country: 

“Drar Srr: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
July 25, 1916, in the matter of the status of your two sons 
members of Treop D, First New Jersey Squadron, now locate 
at Douglas, Ariz. You say that previous to their departure f 
the border they subscribed to the Federal eath and enlistmen 
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contract provided for in the national-defense act approved Jun 
8 1916: and you ask to be advised as follows 


(a) Is it true that the President of the United States has | 


not yet signed the draft which federalizes the State militia? 

“(bh) If the guardsmen should be ordered into Mexico, can 
they be ordered in without taking a further oath or without 
being mustered into the United States Army? 

“With respect to (a), no draft has yet been ordered under 
the authority contained in resolution of July 1, 1916, for draft- 
ing the National Guard into the Federal service. 

“With respect to (b), the present status of the National 
Guard is that of militia called into the Federal service for a 
purpose specified in the Constitution; that is, for the defense 
of the United States against invasion. It is for this purpose 
that the National Guard has been called into the service und is 
now doing duty along the Mexican border. It is assumed that 
the National Guard will not be ordered into Mexico while in 
their present status, except as such orders may be incidental to 
the authorized purpose of protecting the United States against 
invasion, and that should a more extended Federal use be neces- 


sary, action will be taken to draft them into the service of the | 


United States under the authority contained in said joint reso- 
lution and in section 111 of the national defense act, thus com- 
pleting their federalization and making them available for every 
purpose for which the Regular Army may be employed. The 
execution of the draft does not require that any additional oath 
be taken or any further muster. 
“Very respectfully, i. H. CrowvdeEnr, 
“Judge Advocate General.” 


Address of Hon. Jesse D. Price, Notifying Hon. David J. | 


Lewis of His Nomination as United States Senator from 
Maryland; Also Reply of Hon. David J. Lewis in Accept- 
ing the Nomination, at Baltimore, July 25, 1916, Together 
with Address of Hon. Hugh A. McMullen, Comptroller of 
Maryland, at the Democratic Convention, Held in Balti- 
more May 11, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following 
addresses : 


SpsecH or Hon. Jesse D. Prica, Noripyine Hon, Davin J. Lewis oF | 


His NOMINATION AS UNITED STATES SENATOR, AT BALTIMORE, MD., 

JuLy 25, 1916. 

Gentlemen, this committee is here to discharge a very impor- 
tant duty delegated to it by the late Democratic State conven- 
tion, which was in turn instructed by the Democratic voters 
throughout the State, namely, to officially notify the candidate of 
the party for the United States Senate. Of course, this is a 
mere formality, because the voters have already settled the ques- 
tion as to the party choice; yet this occasion may well be used 
to emphasize the progressive tendencies and beneficent pur- 
poses of the Democratic Party and the things for which our 
candidate stands. 

The period since the recent advent of our party to power in 
the Nation has been called “ the new freedom,” and well it may, 
for in this short period more legislation of real benefit to the 
people as a whole has been put upon the statute books than in 
the entire history of the Republican Party. Under the wise 
leadership of President Woodrow Wilson the. Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress have legisiated for the average man, and 
not for the favored few, as has been done by Republican admin- 
istrations. Favored classes and special interests have failed 


to dominate this administration, and the laws enacted have | 


been made applicable to all alike. By their partnership with 
these legislation favorites, the Republican Party had thrown 
up breastworks and dug trenches until they regarded them- 
selves as invincible. 

But the time came, as it will come to any party that under- 
takes to ignore the general good, when thousands of honest men 
of their party refused to longer follow the lead of selfishness 
and greed, and banded themselves together as Progressives in 
order to rebuke their leadership and to accomplish many of the 
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crease of nearly 300 per cent—a greater trade balance in one 
year than in the entire four years of the Taft administration. 
The gross bank deposits on May 1 last reached the record total 
of over eleven billions of dollars, against eight billions on the 


sume date of 1912—an increase of three billions four hundred 
millions, or 39 per cent. These facts and figures clearly dis- 


prove the Republican theory that the high-tariff policies of the 
Republican Party are necessary to the prosperity of the country. 
They also clearly demonstrate the Democratic contention that 
tariff laws do not produce prosperity, and fully establish the 
Democratic claim that the American people, with their magnifi- 
cent resources and ingenuity, unhampered by high tariff walls 
to impede their advance, are able to reap their just share of 
the world’s trade and prosperity. 
PEACE 

Woodrow Wilson, by his almost infinite patience and wis- 
dom, in the midst of a great world war, has kept us at peace. 
ite has refused to be stampeded. He has set his face resolutely 
toward peace with honor without the use of the sword. He 
has confounded his critics by preserving the national honor 
vith firmness and without resort to arms. He has set the 
world an exsimple in peaceful diplomacy and has achieved re- 
sults without the of American blood or American self- 
respect. His unselfish Americanism is better understood from 
ihe following remarks made in a recent speech, when he said: 

I am willing, no matter what my personal fortune may be, to play 


for the verdict of mankind. Personally, it will be a matter of indit- 
ference to me what the verdict on the 7th of November is, provided I 


loss 


feel any degree of confidence that when a later jury sits I shall get 
their judgment in my favor. Not in my favor personally—what differ- 
ence does that make ?-—but in my favor as an honest and conscientious 


Nation. 

The millions of Americans who desire peace will not turn 
out of office the President who has kept the Nation at peace. 

The achievements of the present Democratic administration 
huve been so numerous and varied that it would be impossible 
to attempt a review of them in a single address, but they have 
touched in their beneficence every phase of American life and 
activity. The business man, the farmer, the laborer, protect- 
ing alike the strong and the weak, without favoritism to any 
class, without prejudice to any Class in that broad meaning of 
democracy which seeks to maintain a government by and for 
the people. 

In this great work of Democracy and in redeeming the prom- 
ises of our party to the people of the Nation, Hon. Davin J. 
Lewis has played a faithful and conspicuous part. No man in 
Congress has displayed a greater zeal for the welfare of the 
toiling millions free Americans than my colleague, Hon, 
Daviv J. Lewis. He has been prominently identified with all 
the progressive measures proposed by the Democratic program 
of four years ago and during his six years of service in the 
House of Representatives of the United States from the sixth 
congressional district of this State has ever been found on the 
firing line, protecting the interest of the people. Bringing to 
bear his studious judgment on the great problems of labor, 
bucked by a personal experience as a miner in the coal fields 
of western Maryland, he has helped in solving some of the great 
problems of labor and in the betterment of conditions surround- 
ing this large and important class of our citizens; at the same 
time he is big and broad enough to recognize the legitimate 


spokesman of a great 


of 


rights of capital and believes all citizens of high or low degree 


should be protected in their constitutional rights. Perhaps the 
greatest service Mr. Lewis has rendered the American people 
has been in connection with the establishment of the parcel 
post. 

The accomplishment of this great piece of constructive legisla- 
tion involved the greatest ability, industry, and patience. The 
country was in the grip of the rich and powerful express com- 
pantes and the people were being made to pay, oftentimes, the 
iuost unjust rates and frequently rendered an indifferent serv- 
icc. In order to break this monopolistic hold upon the people 
il Was necessary to dig up and present the facts and data to 
the public mind; to break down false standards and to educate 
the public conscience to a realization of the possibilities of 
such a service on the part of the Government. But Mr. Lewis 
with his characteristic persistency and industry dug away 
until he broke down all the barriers and the system was estab- 
lished. That it has proven a success no one doubts, and the 
wonder is that the American people were so long deprived of 
this inestimable benefit. To-day it is universally regarded as 
one of the greatest governmental utilities, and is a blessing to 
every American citizen. 

The people of Maryland feel a just pride, in that one of her 


sons was instrumental in securing this great boon to the 
American public. We could no more do without this system 
than>,we could dispense with our Postal Service, and it is 


saving to the American people annually vast sums of money. 
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The people of Maryland alone are benefited each year to the 
extent of many thousands of dollars. It should be a source 
of just pride to any man to be identified with such legislation, 
which is of such universal benefit and application, and the ac- 
complishment of which is the real test of public service. 

It is perfectly natural that the people of Maryland would 
reward such a publie ‘servant and give him further opportunity 
for service. Iam sure, Mr. Lewis, that it is in this spirit rather 
than in a personal phase that the Democrats of Maryland have 
selected you as their candidate for the Senate of the United 
States. I know you well enough to know that the spirit of 
service alone animates you, and that aside from a desire to be 
of benefit to our people you have no ambition. With such a 
record of party achievement as I have outlined, and with such 
a candidate as we present, there should be no question as to 
the result, and I am sure there is none, but let us not deceive 
as to the one-sidedness of the present campaign. 
The enemy is alert and resourceful. 

They are classing Maryland as a doubtful State. The edict 
has gone forth to make a determined effort to capture a seat in 
the United States Senate from Maryland and two or three seats 
in the House of Representatives. They are backed by their old- 
time partners, the “ special interests,” who have not had a seat 
at the council tables of the Democratic administration for four 
years past, and who are looking with longing eyes to the return 
to power of that party who has legislated for them in the past 
and who will legislate for them in the future if returned to 
power. 

We feel confident, however, that it is only necessary to lay 
our record before the people in the proper manner in order to 
secure a favorable verdict. We have a record to which we cau 
point with just pride, and we should wage a campaign of truth 
with aggressiveness and victory will be ours. With this idea, 
Mr. Lewis, this committee, representing the last Democratic 
State convention, gives you oflicial notice of your nomination to 
the high and responsible oflice of United States Senator, with 
the firm conviction that you will so hold aloft the banners of 
our party as to result not only in giving the electoral vote of 
Maryland toward the reelection of Woodrow Wilson as President 
of the United States but in sending a Democrat to the Senate 
of the United States and the election of six Democratie Con 
gressmen from this State. 


owe <« 


SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN LEWIS. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, [ am at a loss 
for words to express my appreciation of the great honor and 
contidence you now so graciously advise me the party has be 
stowed upon me. While there are other men, perhaps many) 
others, within the party whose talents may commend them more 
for this priceless manifestation of party favor, yet I trust there 
would be none more steadfast, none more earnest in loyalty to 
its principles and its purpose. I am a Democrat, and that by 
mature and deliberate choice. And by Democracy I mean 
what you mean, what the party means, and what the platform 
adopted at St. Louis means and states. It expresses the views 
of the masses of the party. It expresses mine. I shall, if elected 
to the Senate, support its declarations and do everything honor- 
able to write them into the forms of public law. 

Happily, gentlemen, we have more to sustain and elucidate 
our positions as Democrats than unapplied party formulas or 
unrenalizedeplatform promises. We have a record-—a record true 
of but three years of full, and five years of partial, control of 
the Government; a time, an opportunity almost diminutive, but 
the record, how ample, how broadly embracing in its grasp of 
national needs. 

Through what a transition that record has carried us in the 
last four years. The same House of Representatives, the same 
Senate, institutionally speaking, are still with us, but their 
responsibilities and characters, how changed. The House of 
Representatives has been de-Cannonized. The Senate has been 
made as responsive to the people as the German Reichstag or 
the British House of Commons. The incomparable banking 
power of America has been unified, and operative institutions 
formed for the mobilization of its resources; the antitrust 
laws have been modernized, and the juridical status of both 
labor and capital rationally defined thereunder, while that per- 
ennial subject of political and business disturbance, the tariff, 
has been adjusted and is to be taken out of the field of partisan 
politics, and, like railway rates and practices, reposed in semi- 
judicial commission, holding office for 12 years, and beyond the 
influence of political contests. Antidumping measures have becu 
added, too, to guarantee business stability. 

Times have changed, the purchasing power of the dollar is 
/much less now than 20 years ago, while public-service rates 
| have remained stationary. These conditions would have wrecked 
most of these agencies were it not for the tremendous growth 
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These are some of the more important ! s en { . to serve 
and improve the business and financial institutions the 
country. 

But Democracy is more than government by a class; epre 
ents all classes; and much as it has done for the business inter 
ests it has given equal attention to that other great ement 
the rural interests, which it is not flattery to address as the 
mainstay of modern as of ancient civilization. It has ‘ovided 
them with three agencies for their betterment, two 
are as yet unapplied—the rural-credit law, intended to ! he 
financial resources of the country within their easy r« 
the Shackleford road law, through which some $85,000,000 b« 

me available from the National Treasury for road « 
ment and improvement—and a third agency now in its th 

. vear of trial, the Parcel Post Svstem. conducted und 
sions of law which I had the he nor to draft, exten ¥ ] 
in express service to the farms on over a million miles « ral 
outes. This syste is already handling*as many parcels, f 


per capita, as the German parcel post, 40 years its senior, an 
at 2 service cost less than half that by express. It has lifted 
the parcel traffic of the country from the 300,000,000 parcel: 
carried by express in 1912 to the more than 700,000,000 parcels 
now carried by express and parcel post combined. In 1915 this 
inetropolis alone posted about 5,000,000 pareels at an average 
rate of 12 cents each, when by express the rate would have bee 
32 cents, or a gross saving of $1,000,000 to Baltimore City 

its trade. 

How far is the Government to go into fields no 
private agencies, I Well, speaking for myself, I 
should say that the studies I have made of these subjects have 
been those of a business man, and these studies have convinced 
me that the Government would be committing the gravest folly 
to go into lines of private business; but there are a few sery 
ices, and I have in mind the postal functions, which can only be 
economically and completely rendered; that is, in a way to give 
service to all the people by the Postal System acting through 
the postal motive. Institutionally regarded, the function of 
conmmunication is a public function and not a private 
at all, and has only become private business here by ( 
mental neglect to assume and discharge its constitutional duties 

My advocacy of governmental enterprises begins and 
ends with the Postal System. Pure business consideratious con 
vince me that the Government is as derelict, on economic and 
public-service grounds, in neglecting to give the postal estab 
lishment permission to perform its full institutional functions, 
especially communication, and including the electrical message 
as it was for 40 years in neglecting to give us the parcel post 
I believe in giving the American Postal System the same right 
to serve the American people that every other postai 


am asked. 


ine 


these 


“<vstem 
enjoys; and Congress has just provided a joint commi 
investigate the postalizing of the telephone and telegraph, as 


I have for some time urged. 
I have been at work for some time on a manufacturer’s and 
merchant's international parcel post, through which to help de- 
velop our foreign export trade, especially in South America. 
It contemplates the shipment of 
trade, such as a case of shoes, not too bulky or heavy for postal 
handling, at rates loaded to pay the cost of postal handling plus 
the ocean freight and railway rates at both ends. 
from the Atlantic States to the interior of any of the South 
American Republics ought to mean not more than about 8 or 4 
cents a pound in normal times, and with proper C. O. D. facil 
ities, would give our exporting manufacturers a means of entry 
into South America which no other country as yet enjoys. 
The present “reign parcel post is limited to 11 pounds, at 12 


These rates 
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first recollection of » gentleman to whom I refer is as a 
boy of 17, with the hard knowledge of a man of 40, learned in 
the great university of everyday experience, whose wisest teacher 
is poverty. 

At that time he came to a small mining village in Allegany 
County, a stranger to our people but kindred to them in their 
humble occupation. He secured work in the mines of the Union 
Mining Co., and after taking up his abode with us he learned to 


love Maryland and become one with our people. 

A short time later he began to study under the late Rey. Dr. Nott, 
Whose sainted soul looks down to-day with pleasure upon the 
crude artisan of that day, who is now to become the standard 
bearer of the great Democratic Party of Maryland for the highest 
position of honor and responsibility within the gift of her gen- 
crous people. 

Some time later he began the study of law in the office of Ben- 
jamin A. Richmond, one of Maryland’s great attorneys. This 
labor was rewarded with an admission to the bar of our county 
within a few years; and since then his career is known in every 
village and hamlet of this great country of ours. 

A diligent student of men and questions, he was elected in 1901 
to the State Senate of Maryland, a position in which he rendered 
signal service to the people of the State, but especially the great 
wage-earning body of our own county. 

In 1910 he was elected to the Congress of the United States, 
which position he has since held, having been returned to that 
body from a congressional district pronouncedly Republican, and 
whose Republican majority has reached the enormous total of 
more than 6,000. In that exalted position he has brought honor 
to our State and is held in grateful respect by the farmers and 
business men to whom the blessings of his legislation flows as a 
cooling stream in the heat of summer. 

We come to-day to present this man to the people of the State 
of Maryland for their support. We come to offer them from 
out the ranks of Democracy one of her simple sons who has 
graced every position to which he has been called and who has 
xilded his every public act with the gold of incorruptibility. 

We come to offer to them a man whose sympathy takes in 
every condition of life, from him whose toilsome day brings in 
the scant reward that nourishes a family as dear to him as that 
of a king, as well as to those who care for large property and 
wide interests and who are seriously concerned that their inter- 
ests shall be in the safe keeping of those who are intelligent 
enough to comprehend their requirements and fearless enongh 
to stand in support of them against unjust clamor and unfair 
action. 

I come to you to-day, gentlemen of this convention, to offer you 
the name of a man who was great in adversity, who is great 
in prosperity, whose dominant characteristic is modesty, and 
even in this great success modesty becomes him as does the 
white rose the breast of innocence and beauty. 

I place before this convention for nomination to the exalted 
office of Senator of the United States for the State of Maryland 
the name of Dayrip J. Lewts, of Allegany County. 


telief of the Destitute Persons in the District Overflowed by 
the Coosa River and Its Tributaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
GORDON 


OF GEORGIA, 


HON. LEE, 


Ix tite House or Representarives, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, I am asking unanimous consent for 
the consideration of House joint resolution 272, introduced by me 
on July 21, authorizing the Secretary of War to take such action 
as is necessary for the relief of the destitute persons in the dis- 
trict overflowed by the Coosa River and its tributaries. The 
resolution is short, and I therefore read it for the information 
of the House: 


Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use 
and to purchase quartermaster's and medical supplies for the relief of 
destitute persons in the districts overflowed by the Coosa River and its 
tributaries, 

Whereas the recent disastrons floods of the Coosa River and its tribu- 
taries have overflowed certain districts, causing the loss of much prop- 
erty and rendering many persons homeless and temporarily without 
means of support: Therefor e it 
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Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to loan, issue, or use such tents, provisions, and supplies per- 
taining to the Quartermaster’s and Medical Departments of the Army, 
from any stores now on hand or that he may see fit to purchase, as he 
may deem necessary for the temporary relict of destitute persons in 
need of the same in the districts overflowed by the recent floods of the 
Coosa River and its tributaries, under such regulations for the care and 
return of articles not consumed in the use as he may deem necessary. 

SEc. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
resolution there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000. 

The committee to which this resolution was referred submitted 
it to the War Department, with a similar bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett]. The War Department 
has reported favorably on the passage of the bill giving relief 
to the flood sufferers in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and a section of Tennessee, and 
recommends the appropriation of $540,000. This amount will 
not begin to render the assistance that is greatly needed in the 
flooded sections of that territory, but properly expended, as I 
have no doubt it will be, will give relief to many poor and de- 
serving people. I realize it is only by unanimous consent under 
the rules of the House at this time that I can hope to get this 
resolution acted upon, and I sincerely trust that no gentleman 
may deem it wise to object. I am satisfied that when the 
House knows the real situation in this overflowed district no 
objection can be raised. 

That section of Georgia in which my district is located has 
experienced the most terrific flood in the memory of the oldest 
living inhabitant, and the disaster to all interests has been over- 
whelming, farmers, merchants, railroads, county governments 
having suffered untold losses; and now many of the more unfor- 
tunate people, especially small farmers living along the streams, 
are in destitute circumstances and are greatly suffering for the 
want of food and clothing. 

In this connection I desire to read in the hearing of the House 
a few telegrams and letters that have come from the stricken 
people of my district: 


» 
a 


CaLtioun, Ga., July 
Hon. Gorpdon LEE, ° 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


To-day’s paper says Government will aid farmers in Alabama flooded 
section. Eleven inches rain here in three days. Still raining. Ali 
streams highest since eighty-six. All corn and catton on streams total 
loss. The cotton loss will equal in dollars the value of corn crop not 
destroyed in county land. Owners hit hard. Lands washed. Croppers 
on shares, many with large families, will suffer for bread, as entire crop 
is total loss, which is their all. They deserve Government aid, and as soon 


as possible. They are counting on you to get governmental aid, Land- 
owners able to stand loss, 
A. B. David; J. C. Garlington ; W. R. Rankin, ordinary ; W. L. 


Swain, county commissioner; R. H. Land, sheriff; 
W. O. Lewis, C. S. C.; W. L. Hines; T. A. Hopper. 
RoE, Ga., July 22, 1916, 
Ilon. GorDON LER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We strongly urge your best efforts to secure Government aid for flood 
sufferers in Floyd and other counties of your district. We have made 
searching investigation and can prove absolutely need of tenants and 
farmers who lost their crops in summer floods of last week, while con 
tinued rains and a cloud-burst this morning are completing the work of 
destruction and preventing any efforts at replanting. The situation is 
a grave one, and we feel it your duty to do what you can. We know 
your efforts will be appreciated by those in distress. 

RoME TriIBeNE-IIERALD. 
Mrs. J. LINDSAY JOHNSON, 
J. LINDSAY JOHNSON, Jr. 
J. D. McCarney. 


0” 


wy 


Rome, Ga., July 1916, 


Hion. GorDON Les, Washingion, D. C.: 

The unprecedented summer flood of last week, by which all crops on 
lowlands were wiped out, and the continuous downpour of rain, in some 
instances cloud-bursts, is materially damaging crops of uplands and 
preventing the replanting of the fields already destroyed. ‘The reports 
from various sections of last night's rain is “ unusually destructive.” 
Much —a must result to the poor tenants and laborers in this 
county. If it is possible to secure immediate aid from the Government, 
I hope you will use your best efforts to do so. 

Jno. W. Mappox, 


RoME, Ga., July 22, 1916, 
GoRDON Lup, ‘ ‘ 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our people in the river sections are in deplorable condition because 
of the floods. Please see that we are included in any Government 
assistance rendered. 

J. G. POLLACK, 
Chairman Board Commissioners, Floyd County, Ga. 


Rome Ga., July 26, 1916. 
lion. GorDON Lez, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Floyd County grand jury, now in session, earnestiy 
ask that you use your best efforts to procure Federal aid for the dis- 
tressed and needy flood sufferers in this section. 

Yours, truly, C. Terttune, Foreman. 
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Rom Ga., July 22, 1916 I and Lee and Alf ¢ ] 
Hon. Gorvon Ler, M. C., : under water, all under, every st 
Washington, D. C.: Uos \ River is the t 
i flood condition of our own north Georgia cries for heip. Farms | » age nds 
ruined; farine exhausted. I beg your influence to include this sec- | { ' : es 
tion of Georgia for national help. Condition is worst ever known. | ME “ : 
. R. A. DENNY. I E 
Rome, GA,, July 22, 1916. en . 
Hlon. Gorpon LEF : yor s y} s 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: | . : 5 
see , ' 5 
rhe deplorable condition of our people, caused by recent floods, makes } } ' 
it most urgent that you include this section in your bill for Federal aid. | 
" Bens. C. YANCEY. } 
eaiee? YT T 
toME, Ga., July 22, 1916. : Regent A. 
Llo! (JORDON LEX. * “ a Phe farme! - , : , 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: and rivers. Can you h, 
: i ; ~ ee lave lost everythi they | 
After canvassing situation find there are at least 500 families, ten- 7 their nati Z a need 
ants. in Floyd County alone whose crops are destroyed by flood and | oth ca ie eal seal ra ; 
need immediate aid or suffering will result. Conditions on creeks as | chance of gettit t Gov i 
yad as on rivers. = roing to da A thi} ow fo "+? ne 
L M. B. EcBANKS, Please w “th fear Stephano 
Clerk County Commissioners ~ panies me ont olen 
OOSTANAULA, GA., July 31, 1946. 
Hon. GORDON Li RE, - ! 
Washington, D. C. = | lon. Gorpon Ler. M. ¢ 
Dear Frrenp: I take this method of writing you, as the people of Washington, D. C. 
this section are in a bad fix and need belp from the Government. Along DeArn Sir: You are, no doubt ware of 
the Oostanaula River the most of us are renters, and we have lost our . at ¢ ab tciad tie ae re : 


entire crop and need help. 


is all gone. 
had 25 


~ af farmers of this s ion by the "recent flo 
I, for one, have a wife and eight children of this section by the 1 


. . heavily upor e people of iis imme te 
and have bought all my supplies on time to make my crop, and now it pe uliar = et be, p+ Rtion of tl +: vives he: 
I had about 35 acres in cotton, and it is all gone; I also | }ike a 10-mile bend. the inland section | 
acres in corn, and I won't make an ear of corn oF — _ completely devastated, having now bee! 
So I Bi ; . 


rest of the people on the river are in the same fix. 
would write you, as I saw the people in Floyd County were asking for 


there is Govern nt 


a possibility of secur 















| Assuring you of m) wishes and ] 

Ip. | I remai 
= we don’t get help some way we will suffer; nothing to feed our I oe : tral 
stock on, or ourselves either. ; : ; 

Your friend, Tuos. W. FowLer, 
= yn. GorDON Li 
CaLtnoun, Ga., R. F. D. 4, _— ‘Wasl ook oO 
< July 24, 1916 My Dear Conceress™ Yc 
Mr. GorpDON LEER, . deluge of rain has ruined a 
Washington, D. C. | sippi, and Alabama. 

My Dear Fripnp: I received your letter and was awful proud to In behalf of our count Wh I 
hear from you. Yes; I am one of the corn club boys and had my acre |} nasauga River has had a nal 7 
planted, and it was waist high and just fine. It was on fresh land, and | day ind is now over all bottor nd 
I had cultivated it twice and fertilized it, and it commenced raining, | storms and washouts. 
so we lost all of our corn—not a bit left on the place—and I could | Without help from the ¢ 
just cry. I am a little orphan, boy—no father. I have one brother and | tion other year, and mat f tl 
a mother, and we live with our grandpa and grandma. My father died | year Will you plea let me know { 
18 years ago and my grandpa raised us, and now we have to work | help 
and keep them up. And we have one uncle to keep up. He has got | Phanking ye 
one leg cut off and grandpa fell off a wagon and broke one of his hips, Yours, 
so you see we have to work for them and keep them up. Me and my Tt 
brother had 20 acres of corn and every bit was washed away, and it | 
was fine corn, and some cotton washed away. I am 14 years old and | 
brother is 18, so I don’t know what we will do if we don’t get help, | Hon. Gonrpon I 
and of course we would appreciate help. We don’t own any land at |} House of Rep ae t 
all; we rent land, and everybody says we two boys are good workers, | DEAR Str: I want to s se a a 
and our corn-club man, G. I’. Fears, came over to sce me, and he said | eynditions as set out there are not exa 
we were sure good farmers, and we had our corn clean, fixing to lay | cands and thousands of acres of our best 
by our crops. So it is gone, and it does look so sad. I just can’t keep | ctroved. and the season ae : 
from crying and grieving over it. I work so hard. I don’t know what | o¢ cotton and corn. and 1 ; : 7 
to do. I wish you could just come and see for yourself. It isa sight. | f¢ yon could do anvthine { 

Just stand and see the fiells with no corn on them; just white with | pnow they will al ae 
mud ia wee 

I live a mile and a half from Calhoun; been here five years and | ; 
never lost a crop before. I tell you it has left us in a bad shape, s 
I don't know what to do. We will try and be good boys and maybe the | yy, C I iH LI 
good Lord will help us live and have something to eat. 

Mr. Les, I just felt like I wanted to write you_a letter and tell you | : 7 : 
how things were It is just like I tell you. We two boys have to | _My Dear Sins: I have just 
make the living for four besides ourselves, and we have lost everything, | tion of Cherokee County, near Cedar b 
I don’t see hardly how we will live. } | The Coosa River was wi 1 abo 

Your friend. Eart CrLine. | river lands were overilowed and « ) 
me bsolutely destroyed Many tenants, t \ 
Rome, Ga., July 22, 191 | penniless, with no meens for support M 
Hon. Gorpon Lrr, } ndvanced to these tenants can not be . 
Washington, D. C.: vances, as there is no possibility of | 

Will you not include in your application for Government aid for the venti h water still Tr ' t e 4 
flood sufferers the unfortunate ones who are located in your district? | oo... 7 ims "fall ee eee 
A cloudburst last night made things still more deplorable. The grati- : © A Slay sae epee Sader rceadate 


tude of many 
efforts I know 


Hon. Gorpon Les, M. C., 


even plant any kind of food 
even with dry weatl 

There is but little outside f 
sers, both for present year crops and 


sufferers and their sympathizers will be yon | 
4 i 
| The problem confronting these 


you will make in their behalf. 


the 


ir f 
Irs i0Lr 
come, 


work to 


TIAMILTON YANCEY, 


Rome, Ga., 


July 22, 1916 ) 
’ " humble opinion, the 


Government properly extend ft 


conditl 
, : . cal 
Washington, D. C,: “il Decayi 


re also imperiled. 





The 241 members of Rome woman's club appeal to you to include | malaria. Inoculation against the 
North Georgia in your request for a relief appropriation for Georgia | they have no money to pay f 
flood sufferers. | Government? : 
Mrs. RopertT M. HWarsin, President. | I have made this suggestior I < 
— | lL. Daniel. 
Rome, GA., July 22, 1916 Above for vour seri 
Hon. Gordon Ler, } Yours, very truly 
Washington, D. C.: | - 
At the request of a number of citizens, the continuous rains preyenting . = 
farmers replanting and recent floods, 100 of tenants losing entire crops, | [fon- Gorpon Lt ; 
I ask for them Government aid. , House of Represcutatives, W 
JOHN C. Foster My Dear Sir: W your constit 


Hon. Gordon 


= : “ as befaller is country, caused by the fl 
Sucar VALtey, Ga., has befallen this country, cau Pron 


i 
| im en 
| county of Floyd, beg to call your a 
i 
July 13, 1916. | 
" . | 


od destroyed a large part of our crops for tl} 
al oe 1 D.C and cotton have been absolutely destr yed 
gton, : acre of corn and cotton of some of who 


My Dear Sir AnD FRIEND: 
you know about our trouble and soon-to-be suffering here in Gordon 


County, Ga. 





. ‘ | i ; h 
I wish to write you a few lines to let | lost. We know of nothing at this late day 

| can hope to reap aay crop, except from ¢ 
About all our crops are under the back or high water. ' With the destruction of « ps 
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and we are appealing to you to secure for us from the Government 

eal millet, and peas, if possible. We know in many instances the 

Gover nt has aided those ho have met with a like calamity, and 

if any peo ver needed it, certainly we do now. Your aid and as- 
sistance t matt i! r be more appreciated than now. 

\ \ roiy yours 
1. B. Barna, J. T. Spanni, W. D. Vank, J. W. Fitzsimmons, 
r. W. Walker, J. B. Parlier, C. T. Kennedy, H. 8. 


Clements, R. P. Parlin, John B. Thomas, H. R. Hortin, 
J. T. Cooley, F. B. Williams, C. R. Brewer, Geo. W. 
rhe is. Alice L. Thomas, A. G. Thomas, J. P. Cuzzart, 
mr. W. Keitty, M. M. Middleton, W. M. Leming, L. F. 
I mas, V. G. Smith, W. J. Carter, C. F. Hofford, G. U. 
Barna, J. R. Ellis W. M. Green, J. J. Hill, A. N. Chap- 


man, Mack Clark, B. H. Barna. 

These telegrams and letters tell their own story. It is a 
story of disaster and ruin by no fault of the people involved. 

I ask in my resolution for the appropriation of a compara- 
tively modest sum. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a firm believer in the doctrine of self-help, 
und I have no patience with people who run to Congress for 
ippropriations upon every pretense. My record in this respect 
is well known to the Members of this House, but in this case 
circumstances are entirely different. The large section of my 
State, involving 13 counties, composed of people in modern cir- 
cumstances, has been overtaken by an appalling disaster, and 


the cry for relief is a real cry of distress and, I am sure, justifies 
me in coming to Congress for help from this great and rich 
Government, to which these people are so loyal, and I therefore 
trust that no objection will be raised to the immediate con- 
sideration of this resolution. 


Peary and the North Pole. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.HENRY T.HELGESEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe Housr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


-Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, since my speech of January 
13, 1916, on ‘Government Maps of the Arctic Regions Cor- 
rected,” and my analysis of the Peary hearings, which was 
printed in the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp of February 12, 1916, I 
have received a great quantity of letters and personal assur- 
ances that men in the scieutific world, educators, geographers, 
and historians are deeply interested in the official determination 
of certain claimed discoveries in the Arctic regions, and in the 
attainment of the North Pole. So great is the interest in this 
important subject that I have made a careful analysis of Civil 
Engineer Peary’s book, “The North Pole,” and his magazine 
articles on the same subject, in order to add this analysis to 
the one already presented in the ConGrEessionan ReEcorp of 
February 12, 1916, and the official correspondence quoted in my 
speech of January 13, 1916, so that no question may be raised 
as to the omission of any evidence which Peary may claim to 
have from the final analysis, which it is now necessary to con- 
sider in connection with the joint resolution which I have to-day 
introduced, and which I shall now read: 


Joint resolution to repeal an act entitled “An act providing for the pro- 
motion of Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, and 
tendering to him the thanks of Congress,” known as Public, No. 487, 
approved March 4, 1911. 

Whereas by an act (known as Public, No. 487, approved Mar. 4, 1911) 
the Sixty-first Congress authorized the President of the United States 
to place Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary on the retired list of the 
Corps of Civil Engineers, with the rank of rear admiral and with the 
highest retired pay of that grade under existing law; and 

Whereas such retirement with retired pay was not granted to Civil Engi- 
neer Peary in recognition of his naval services, but for various alleged 
Arctic explorations, which he claimed resulted in his reaching the 
North Pole on April 6, 1909; and 

Whereas the various alleged Arctie discoveries claimed to have been 
made at certain times and on sundry expeditions by Civil Engineer 
Peary have been proven fictitious; and 

Whereas the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the United States 
Navy, under date of April 28, 1915, officially states that Hydrographic 
Office Chart No. 2142, incorporating Civil Engineer Peary’s alleged 
discoveries which he claimed to have made prior to 1903 has been 
canceled and withdrawn from circulation ; one 

Whereas the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the United States 
Navy, under date of September 15, 1915, officially states that Hydro- 
graphic Office Chart No. 2560 has been sent to the engravers for the 
purpose of removing therefrom certain other nonexistent geographical 
features claimed to have been discovered by Civil Engineer Peary ; and 

Whereas ft bas been officially established that the so-called “ evidence ” 
presented by Civil Engineer Peary to Congress in the effort to prove 
his claimed attainment of the North Pole fails in every detail to sub- 
stantlate his claim ; and ' 

Whereas it is a manifest injustice to the American taxpayers to take 
from the Treasury the sum of $6,000 annually to reward Civil Engi- 
neer Peary for services never performed and for feats never accom- 
plished > Therefore be it 
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Resolved, etc., That an act (Public, No. 487, approved Mar. 4, 1911) 
entitled “An act providing for the promotion of Civil Engineer Robert E. 
Peary, United States Navy, and tendering to him the thanks of C 


gress,’’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed ; and be it further 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby 
authorized to remove Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary from the retired 


list of the Corps of Civil Engineers, United States Navy. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution speaks for itself. The only evi- 
dence which Robert E. Peary has ever presented to the world in 
substantiation of his claim to have attained the North Pole is 
contained in his testimony before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs in 1910 and 1911, in his book *‘ The North Pole,” and in 
his magazine articles. My analysis of his “ evidence” befor: 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs was printed in the Con 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 12, 1916. There remains, thers 
fore, only his book, “ The North Pole,” and his magazine ar- 
ticles, the analysis of which I herewith present. 

Robert E. Peary’s first dispatch announcing his alleged dis 
covery of the North Pole was published in the New York Times 
of September 7, 1909. His first account of his alleged discovery 
of the North Pole was published in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 9, 1909, and consisted of a brief outline of his sledge trip 
from Cape Columbia to the north. Such discrepancies as appear 
between this first brief telegram and his later complete ac- 
counts must, in all fairness, be charged to errors of typography 
and transmission. The same is true of his first newspaper story, 
which was published, as per contract copied below, in the New 
York Times of September 10 and 11, 1909: 

TIMES CONTRACT WITH PBARY, AS PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK TIMES, 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1909. 
JULY 6, 1908 
New YORK TIMES, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: I herewith acknowledge the receipt of the sum of four 
thousand dollars ($4,000) from the New York Times on behalf of itself 
and associates. It is understood that in making this advance the Times 
does not assume any responsibility for or any connection with the ex 
pedition on which I am about to embark and which has for its purpose 
the finding of the North Pole. The money is advanced to me as a loan to 
be repaid to the New York Times and its associates out of the proceeds 
of the news and literary rights resulting from this expedition, it being 
understood that if for any reason the expedition is abandoned before the 
fall of 1908 the money will be refunded to the Times. If the expedition 
is successful and the pole is discovered, I promise to use every means in 
my power to reach civilization and wire to the Times the full story o 
the discovery over my own signature. ‘The Times is to have the sole 
tights to the news of the discovery and is to have the exclusive right of 
its publication in all parts of the world. My understanding is that the 
Times, on its part, agrees to syndicate the news both in Europe and 
America, and to give me the entire amount it receives, after deducting 
costs of cables, tolls, etc. The Times and its associates will pay me what 
they consider a reasonable amount for the use of the materia] in their 
own publications. From the sum thus raised the $4,000 is to be repaid, 
and I am free to sell the magazine and book rights to my best advantage 

It is understood, however, that should the news reports by any possi 
bility not realize the sum of $4,000 any deficit will be reimbursed to the 
Times from the — and book rights. 

Should the expedition not be successful in finding the pole, but should 
simply result in explorations in the far North, the Times is to be repaic 

4,000 out of the news, magazine, and book rights of the expedition. so 
ar as they may go toward the liquidation of that claim. 

Yours, very truly, 
R. B. Prary. 

As this analysis is not of a hypercritical nature, no reference 
is made herein to the newspaper stories above mentioned, and 
only the complete magazine story and Peary’s book, The North 
Pole, are considered. 

The North Pole: Its Discovery in 1909 Under the Auspices 
of the Peary Arctic Club, by Robert E. Peary, opens with a 
characteristic “ introduction’ by Theodore Roosevelt and “ fore- 
word” by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, director and editor of the 
National Geographic Society. The magazine story opened in 
Hampton’s Magazine for January, 1910, and was published in 
monthly installments, extending through nine issues of the 
magazine. On page 6 of the January, 1910, number Peary says: 

To attain it (the pole) I had dedicated my whole being * * * 
had given all my own money and the money of my friends. 


On page 18 of the same magazine, and also on page 27 of 
The North Pole, Peary mentions “ Eagle Island, our summer 
home on the coast of Maine,” and also says: 

My Eskimo dogs, North Star and the others, had been brought down 
from one of my islands in Casco Bay, on the coast of Maine. 

Peary was fortunate, indeed, after “spending all of his 
money ” in his search for the North Pole, to still own “ our sum- 
mer home on the coast of Maine” and a number of “ islands in 
Casco Bay,” of which he makes such casual mention. ‘The 
majority of persons who have “ given all their money” for any 
eause would consider a “summer home on the coast of Maine” 
and a few “islands in Casco Bay” as equivalent to a consider- 
able amount of money, and many a wealthy man would gladly 
number one of those same valuable islands among his worldly 
possessions. 

In May, 1908, two months prior to his departure from New 
York, Peary published his plan for his final polar trip. In 
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The North Pole he quotes this published statement, one para- 
graph reading as follows: | 

nny ; f inter base ich commands a wider range of the 
nt ae ac corteunding coasts. than any other possible 
base in the Arctic regions. Cape Sheridan is practically equidistant 
from Crocker Land from the remaining unknow n portion of the north- 
east coast of Greenland and from my nearest the pole” of 1906. 

Donald B. McMillan, Peary’s friend and a member of the 
Peary expedition of 1905 9 has now established beyond 
doubt the nonexistence of Crocker Land. Although a strenuous 
effort is made by Peary and his friends to prove a theory that 
a body of land does exist in the Polar Basin that might be 
called Crocker Land, McMillan has effectually proved that 
no land is to be found at or near the region where Peary located 
Crocker Land. Hence his winter base, although located at a 
suitable point from which to launch a sledge party toward the 
pole, was not “equidistant from Crocker Land” and other 
points, since Crocker Land does not exist. 

In Chapter I of The North Pole, entitled “The plan,” and 
again in Chapter XXII (“Essentials that brought success’’), 
Peary lays great stress on the value of the “ Peary system,” 
which he claims to have evolved as the result of his many years 
of work in the Arctic. Although Peary christens this * system” 
with his own name, the salient features of the plan were ad- 
voecated by the Duke of the Abruzzi in 1903 as the result of 
his own polar expedition which reached 86° 34’ north latitude 
under the leadership of Capt. Cagni in 1901, The parallel 
columns which I present show the similarity of the ‘“ Peary 
system” as presented by Peary on pages 202-203 of The North 
Pole and the plan advocated by the Duke of the Abruzzi in his 
book On the Polar Star: 

{rom The North Pole.] 

To drive a ship through ice to 
the farthest possible northern land 
base from which she can be driven 
pack again the following year. (P. 


{From On the Polar Star.) 
To sail along the western coast 
of Greenland to the north of Ken- 
nedy Sound, where it ought to be 
possible to go to a still higher 


902) latitude than that reached by the 
Alert of Grant Land. (P. 272.) 


To do enough hunting during the We had fresh bear's flesh (the 
fall and winter to keep the party result of hunting) served out to 
healthily supplied with fresh meat. us once or twice every week. (VP. 
(P.. 202.3 150.) 

To have dogs enough to allow The greatest care should be 
for the loss of 60 per cent of them given to the choice of the dogs. 
by death or otherwise. (TP. 202.) When they are collected in Siberia, 

those of inferior quality should be 
put aside, and only those selected 
which seem the strongest and to 
have the most power of endurance. 
(Pp. 284-285.) 

To have the confidence of a large All the men intended to take 
number of Eskimos. (In _ this — in the expedition required to 
particular Peary’s method differed be endowed with more than ordi- 
from that of the Duke of the Ab- nary 


endurance, both moral and 
ruzzi, who, #s will be secn by the 


physical. I became convinced that 

parallel statement, gave the pref- it would be easy to find such men 

erence to his own Alpine guides.) among our Alpine guides. I there- 

(P. 202.) fore took with me four guides, 
The guides were of the greatest 
use. (Pp. 282-283.) 

Te have an intelligent and will- One should not start for these 
ing body of civilized assistants to expeditions unless with persons 
lead the various divisions of Eski- who have given proof of their 
mos—men whose authority the moral and physical capacity. It is 
Eskimos will accept when dele- only the absolute obedience of all 
gated by the leader. (P. 202.) the men (not the blind obedience 
of persons who do not know what 
they are doing, but the obedience 
inspired by the sense of duty and 
of confidence in their chiefs) 
which can allow the leader to come 
to decisions he would otherwise 
find it very difficult to carry out. 
(P. 285.) 

Sledge expeditions were to be 
earried on in autumn and spring; 


To transport beforehand to the 
point where the expedition leaves 
the land for the sledge journey, the former were to transport sup- 
sufficient food, fuecl.clothing, stoves plies to the lands situated more 
(oil or aleohol), and other mechan- to the north and the latter 
ical equipment io get the main to attempt to reach the highest 
party to the pole and back and latitude. (P. 16.) 
the various divisions to thelr farth- 
est north and back. (P. 202.) 

To have an ample supply of the The 
best kind of sledges. The Peary 
sledge is from 12 to 13 feet in They were 11 feet 5 inches long, 
length, 2 feet in width, and 7 1 foot 6 inches wide, and 63 inches 
inches in height. The Peary high. The runners were provided 
sledge has oak sides, rounded, bot with a convex section, so that it 
in front and behind, with 2-inch might be more easy to turn the 
wide bent ash runners attached, the sledge. They were shod with plates 
runners being shod with 2-inch of white metal, and wooden run- 
wide steel shoes. The sides of ners were strapped beneath them. 
both are solid, and they are ‘The foremost ends of the runners 
lashed together with sealskin were joined by a bow, to which 
thongs. (Pp. 135-202.) the trace was attached. No nails 
were used, but the various parts 
were lashed together. (Pp. 183- 
184.) 

The expedition required to be 
formed of three detachments. The 
first detachment was to advance 
to the elghty-fifth parallel, carrying 
supplies to feed the entire expedl- 


sledges were after the 
model of those used by Nansen, 


To have a sufficient number of 
divisions or relay parties, each 
under the leadership of a compe- 
tent assistant, to send back at 
appropriate and carefully calcu- 





ee LC  : 
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1 stages +] ss : 
(P, 202.) 
of the quality best suited to ¥ 
purpose, thoroughly tested, and of 
the lightest possible weight e 
202.) 
To know by long experience th 
best way to cross wii f 
oO} h wat (TP. Ono ) 


To return by the same route fol- 
lowed on the upward march, using 
the beaten trail and the already 
constructed igloos to save the time 
and strength that would have been 
expended in constructing new igloos 
and in trail breaking. (DP. 203.) 


lo know exactly to what 
each man and dog may be worked 
without injury. (P. 203.) 


To know the physical ar 
capabilities of every ; 
Eskimo. (P, 203.) 





Last, but not least, to have the 
absolute confidence of every mem- 
ber of the party, so that every 
order of the leader will be implic- 
itly obeyed, (P. 203.) 


Thus the famous 


‘Peary system 
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cig eh 
s th 
h 
i t! I hmet 
i ght i 
I ois os 
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It was essential to have men 
acquainted with nautical astr 
omy, Who could use instrume 
and make calculations so as to 
their way back to land It w 
moreover, necessary that 
found ourselves in difficult cireu 
stances, these persons should hat 
the knowledge possessed y those 
a med to command. (P 

is only the absolute obedic 

of all the men (the 
pired by the sense of duty and « 
confidence in their chiefs) wh 
can allow the leader to come to « 
cisions he would otherwise { 
very difficult to irry ut. (l’ 
285.) 
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obedience I 


was not altogethe 


evolution of Peary’s personal experience. He protited lar; 


by and copied from the experiences 


plorers in the same field. 


tions, Peary heralds his plan 


While the Du! 
great credit to Dr. Nansen for | 


as an original 


nd plans of earlier ¢ 
e of the Abruzzi gi 
ile advice and 


‘system, 


invalu: 


thereupon christens it the “* Peary system.” 


It may also be noted, in comparing the Peary 
published in The North Pole, with the “ syst 
in the June, 1910, number of Hampton's 


the principles of the “system 


the book makes no reference to 
trail, while the corresponding paragraph 


To return by the same route 
march, using the beaten trail, and 


Svat Th) 


n’’ as published 





Magazine, that liile 
are the same in both account 
a possible obliteration of tl 


in Hampton's read 


that was followed 1 
the already constructed 
vided that this trail shall not have been obliterated by shiftir 


The following paragraph in the June Hampton's Maga 


omitted altogether from the book: 








To have the final party carry, the last f 
supplies to get it back to land by a new " 
have destroyed the up-trail and the ig Ss § ng out 

After this review of his plan Peary sa on page 17 of 7 
North Pole— 

Compare this scheme, if you ple t ner of 
tion, s s s The sledge livisions left ft } elt f or 
15 to 22, 1909, rendezvous it é ye Col lion M ! 
expedition left Cape Colt Tl bty-fourth | 
on March 18, cte. 

But on page 232 of The North Pole, Pea 

On this march (March 11, 1909 ed 
allel, 

Which date is correct? If merely a typo phical er 
did not Peary correct it in the 1 « | 
reads the same in both editions 

On page 7 Peary also says: 

It will be noted that while the jo y om ¢ ( 
pole consumed 37 days (though only arch 
the pole to Cape Columbia in only 16 da 

On page 296 of The North Pole is the following state 

90 N. LAT.. NO ( Por 
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( Colu bia. 
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oO ! ss accomplishe 


et ne ft tt pe nd back agall ) uple 


Says: 
d in 16 marches, and the 


1 53 days, 


twenty-seven. Therefore, this 
her instance of Peary’s mention of 27 marches from Cape 
Columbia to the Pole. 

But in the Congressional Library, catalogue number G 670, 
1909, p. 5, is a small notebook containing facsimile “ Extracts 
frou Commander Peary’s personal diary on his trip to the North 
Pole,” all in Peary’s own handwriting, signed by himself. The 
seventh page of this little book contains the following statement 
(in Peary’s own handwriting): 


Sixteen from torty-three ieayes 


MS ine 


90 N. Lat., NortTH POLz, 
April 6, 1909. 
Arrived here to-day, 28 marches from C. Columbia. 

\Which statement shall we believe, the one made in Peary’s 
own handwriting, while every event of the trip, including the 
number of marches made, was fresh in his mind, or the “ after- 
thought” as given in Hampton’s Magazine and The North Pole? 

Chapter 2 of The North Pole is entitled “ Preparations,” and 
on page 25 is the following paragraph: 

Here are a few of the items and figures on our list of supplies tor the 
last expedition: Flour, 16,000 pounds; * * * smoking tobacco, 
1,000 pounds. 

\propos of this statement are the following parallel quota- 
made from Peary’s earlier book, Northward Over the 
Great Ice, and from a letter written by Peary to the United 
States Tobaceo Co., shortly after his return from his last ex- 
pedition, and which was published in Hampton’s Magazine for 
January, 1910: 

[From Northward Over the Great 
Ice.] 


Personally, as a matter not of 
conscientious scruples but of 


tions 


[From Hampton’s Magazine for 
January, 1910.) 
Unite, States Tosacco Co., 


Richmond, Va. 


Pine and taste, I am neither GENTLEMEN: I am indebted to 
a drinker nor a smoker, and I the United States Tobacco Co., 
have always selected men for =e both on this expedition and on 
parties who, as far as their wor 


the last, for some specially packed 


of honor could be relied upon, used North Pole smoking tobacco for 
neither tebecco nor spirits (P. the use of the expedition. This 


tobacco was most highly prized by 
both members of the party and the 
Eskimos, and assisted materially 
in passing many an hour of the 
long, dark winter night at Cape 


Tobacco is ebjectionable’§ in 
arctic work. It affects the wind 
endurance of the individual, par- 
ticularly in low temperatures, adds 


an extra and entirely ummeces- Gporidan. 

sary item to the outfit, and viti- R. E. Prary. 
ates the atmosphere of tent and 

house (p. 189). 


As with all Arctic expeditions of later generations, dogs were, 
next to the men themselves, the most important part of the outfit. 
Without their tractive power an attempt to reach the North Pole 
would be useless. Therefore it was necessary for Peary to 
nequire dogs, dogs, and more dogs. In chapter 8 of The North 
Pole, entitled “ Getting recruits,” page 72, he says: 

When, on August 1, the Roosevelt steamed out from Cape York she 
had on board several Eskimo families which we had picked up there. 
We also had about 100 dogs bought frem the Hskimos. When I say 
“bought ” I do not mean paid for with — > as these — have no 
money and no unit of value. All exchange between them is based on 
the principle of pure barter. The Eskimos had dogs, which we wanted. 
and we had many things which they wanted, such as lumber, knives an 
other cutlery, cooking utensils, ammunition, matches, etc. So, as the 
Yankees say, we traded. 

In 1912 Matthew Henson, Peary’s companion on all of his 
Arctic trips, published a little book entitled “A Negro Explorer 
at the North Pole,” the foreword of which was written by Peary. 
In this foreword Peary says: 

It would be superfluous to enlarge on Henson in this introduction. 
His work in the north has already spoken for itself and for him. 
book will speak for itself and for him. 

Therefore, as seen from the foregoing, Peary vouches for the 
authenticity of Henson’s book. Relative to the “ purchase” of 
dogs from the Eskimos, Henson says, on pages 29-30: 

Commander Peary gave me explicit instructions to get Nipsangwah 
and Myah ashore as quick as the Creator would let them, but to be 
sure their seven curs were kept aboard. Acting under orders, I obeyed, 
but it was not a pleasant task. I have known men who needed dogs 
less to pay a great deal more for one pup than was paid to Nipsangwah 
for his paek of seven. The dogs are a valuable asset to these people, 
and these two men were dependent on their little teams to a greater 
extent than on the plates and cups of tin which they received in ex- 
change for them. 

Apparently Peary was not actuated altogether by benevolence 
in his dealings with his Eskimo friends. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 of The North Pole are devoted to an inter- 
esting description of the Eskimos and Eskimo eustoms. On 
page 76 Peary says: 


Boatswain Murphy, whom I was to leave at Etah, was a thoroughly 
trustworthy man, and I gave him instructions to prevent the Eskimos 
from looting the supplies and equipment left there. 
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Peary apparently had less confidence in his Eskimo friends 
than they deserved, if we may judge from the accounts of these 
people given by other travelers in the Arctic regions. Dr, 
Fridtjof Nansen, in a chapter of The First Crossing of Green- 
land, entitled “ The Eskimo of Greenland,” pages 299-800, says: 

Driftwood belongs to the one who first finds it floating in the sea, no 
matter where that be, but to establish his rights the finder must tow 
it ashore and ull it up above high-water mark. For this form of 
property the Eskimo has great respect. In proof of Eskimo uprightness, 
I may State that a man who has brought his wood to shore is certain 
to find it at the same spot years after—if so be, indeed, that no Euro- 
pean has come that way. 

Dr. Nansen continues, on pages 335-336, of the same volume: 

Honesty is another of his (the Eskimo’s) prominent qualities. Theft 
is in any case rare. 

Capt. Charles F. Hall in 1867 left a cache of stores near 
Cape Weynton, of which the Eskimos were aware, and return- 
ing two years later found them untouched. (See pp. 383-384 of 
Nourse’s Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition Made by 
Cc. F. Hall. 

George Borup, a member of Peary’s last expedition, in his 
thrilling little book, A Tenderfoot with Peary, says on page 
814: 

A bit after breakfast the next day, the 25th, we made Cape York. 
There, on the extreme end of the cape, about 50 feet above sea level, 
we saw three boxes which the huskies (Eskimos) told us had been left 
by a large ship. We opened these boxes and found that they'd been 
left by Capt. Adams, of the Scotch whaler erate, of Dundec, on 
June 17, and contained a lot of mail from home. The Eskimos had 
regarded the boxes as sacred, and had not dreamed of molesting them, 
though, for all they knew, their contents might have been extremely 
valuable to them. 

Peary’s references to the Eskimos are remarkable for their 
tone of proprietorship. He designates these natives of the 
Arctie regions as ‘“‘ My Eskimos,” “ My little brown people,” and 
so forth, and on page 333 of The North Pole, he says: 

I had come to regard them with a kindly and personal interest, 
which any man must feel with regard to the members of any inferior 
race who had been accustomed to respect and depend upon him during 
the greater part of his adult life. 

It is on page 24 of Hampton’s Magazine for January, 1910, 
that Peary presents his most striking conception of the primary 
object in the creation of the Eskimos: 

These Eskimos are one of the most important tools in all my pro- 
gram of Arctic work. I have been able to utilize them as no explorer 
ever has before. In the light of recent events I have sometimes won- 
dered if the mission of their life on earth, after having lived for gen- 
eration after generation isolated in that little Arctic oasis, was not 
to assist in the discovery of the pole. 

Peary seems to have had an especial fondness for his earlier 
book, Nearest the Pole, as in The North Pole we find him 
frequently using incidents and language which are practically 
eopied verbatim from the former book. A few instances will 
illustrate : 





{From Nearest the Pole.] 


Just off the point of Sumner a 
brief nip between two big blue 
floes, which the swift current was 
swinging past the ape. set the 
Roosevelt vibrating like a violin 
string (Bp. 44-45). 

The oosevelt fought like a 

diator, turning, twisting, strain- 
ng with ali her force, smashing 
her full weight against the heavy 
floes, and rearing upon them like 
a steeplechaser taking a fence. 

More than once did a fireman 
come panting on deck for a breath 
of air, look over the side, mutter to 
himself, “ By G— she’s get to ge 
through!” then drop into the 
stokehole, with the result a mo- 
ment later of an extra belch of 
black smoke from the stack and 
an added turn or two to the pro- 
peller (p. 45). 


{From The North Pole.} 
More than once a brief nip be 
tween two big blue floes has set 
the whole 184-foet length of the 
Roosevelt vibrating like a violin 
string (p. 104). 


At other times, under the pres 


sure on the cylinders of the by- 
pass before described, the vessel 
would rear herself upon the ice 


like a steeplechaser taking a fence. 


Often * * * have I seen a 
fireman come up from the bowels 
of the ship, panting for a breath 
of air, take one look at the sheet of 
ice before us, and mutter savagely : 
“ By God, she’s got to go through: ”’ 
Then he would drop back again 
into the stokehole, and a moment 
later an extra puff of black smoke 
would rise from the stack, and I 
knew the steam pressure was going 
up (p. 105). 


The winter quarters of the Roosevelt, at Cape Sheridan, were 
reached on September 5, the same day of the month and 15 
minutes later than the time of arrival at the same point in 1903, 
Preparations were at once commenced for the long winter night, 
and the members of the expedition were sent out to hunt for 
game and furs, both of which were necessary to insure the suc- 


eess of the expedition. 


Peary devotes much space in The North Pole to the elaborate 


preparations for the sledge journey over the ice of the Polar 
Sea to the pole; and in Chapter XXI, “Arctic ice sledging as it 
really is,” graphically describes some of the enormous obstacles 
to be overcome by the expedition. On page 194 he says: 

There is no land between Cape Columbia and the North Pole, and 
no smooth and very little level ice. For a few miles only after leav- 
ing the land we had level going, as for those few miles we were on the 


“ glacial fringe.” This fringe is really an exaggerated ice foot. Pressure 
rilges may be anywhere from a few feet to a tew rods in height; they 
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places in his book. His first difficulty in the shape of open 
water was met at the “shore lead,” a few miles north of Cape 
Columbia. Bartlett, who was pioneering the trail, succeeded 
in crossing the lead, but when the main party reached it they 
found it open. On page 222 of The North Pole Peary described 
this occurrence : 

With the first of the daylight we were hurrying across the lead on 


ithe raftering young ice. On the other side there was no sign of Bart- 


lett trail. This meant that the lateral movement (that is, east and 
west) of the ice shores of the lead had carried the trail with it. 

rhis is a direct contradiction of Peary’s later statement 
(p. 307) that 

So far there had been no lateral movement of the ice. 


The lateral (east and west) drift of the ice of the Polar Sea 
was established before Peary ever went to the Arctic. The men 
of the Lady Franklin Bay (Greely) 
ice drift, an instance of which is noted on pages 22 and 23 of 
Greely’s Three Years of Arctic Service, Volume IT: 

Lieut. Lockwood's report says: “ One clearly defined lead ran north- 
west toward Cape Joseph Henry.’ The entire polar pack suddenly set 
off to the northward, and Lieut. Lockwood says, “ Two or three of the 
dogs went into the water, and I suddenly perceived that the ice was 
moving offshore. The main polar pack moved slowly to the northeast. 
Soon there was a belt of open water a hundred yards and more along 
shore, and in two hours the main ice had moved 200 yards to the east.” 
The movement was general, as the corresponding motion of floebergs 
offshore indicated. 

In Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor’s * Foreword” to Peary’s book, 
The North Pole, he mentions the loss of the ill-fated Jeannette in 
IS79 off the coast of Siberia, boxes from which were found three 
years later washed ashore on the southeast coast of Greenland, 
some four years before Peary's first northern trip. Mr. Gros- 
venor, in his “ Foreword,” also notes the drift of Nansen’s ship, 
the Fram, across the Polar Sea in 1893-1896, as well as other in- 
stances, to show that this constant drift is a well-known, well- 
established fact and not an occasional phenomenon. In view 
of these statements in his own book Peary’s attempt to impress 
on the publie the fable that he encountered no “ lateral drift” 
in 1909, either in going north or in returning, but was able to 
follow his upward trail on his return directly to his starting 
point, is both amusing and remarkable. 

Borup and Marvin also encountered this easterly drift, for, 
on page 160, of “A tenderfoot with Peary,” Borup, one of Peary’s 
own men, says: 

The sea ice had begun drifting east. * * * The ice on the far 
side of the lead was drifting steadily eastward, although there was no 
wind. 

And again, on page 162, of the same book: 

The lead was still going apart. ‘The sea ice was drifting eastward so 
fast that tloebergs we'd marked out were out of sight in a couple of 
hours, The Lord only knew where the trail was. We didn’t. 

This quotation is from Borup’s diary of March 7, 1909, and 
on Mareh 11, four days later, Peary wrote to Marvin: 

rhere has been no lateral motion of the ice during seven days. 

On pages 222-224 Peary mentions numerous small leads, 
necessitating deviations from their direct course, in order to 
find a crossing which would safely hold the men, dogs, and 
sledges. He emphasizes strongly the advantages derived from 
his experience and knowledge of the best manner to cross these 
leads. As I have previously noted, in his description of the 
* Peury system,” he says: 

ro know, 
open water, 


by long experience, the best way to cross wide leads of 


Without claiming the origination of any wonderful “ system,” 
Capt. Cagni, of the Italian expedition, thus describes the method 


crossing these leads or “channels” (as Cagni calls them) 
adopted by him: 


ol 


[From * On the Polai p. 402.] 


rhe precautions which I obliged them (the men) to take when cross- 
ing thin ice, especially when of great extent, were not excessive. I al- 
Ways sent on ahead a man whose duty it was to stop wherever the 

esh ice could bear, and as there the ice generally formed a step, over 
which it was sometimes difficult to bring the sledges, the man had to 
prepare a slight incline with his ice axe. 1 then sent forward a sledge, 
followed at 3 feet distance, at least, by a man who was never to walk 
beside it, in order not to increase the weight on the ice; the other 
sledges followed at 20 or 30 yards from each other, and when I thought 
the thinness of the ice really dangerous, 1 never allowed one sledge to 
cross until the preceding sledge was in safety on the other side of the 
channel, The column only went on after all had crossed. It is true 
that this took up sone time, but we thus avoided mishaps which might 
easily have happened, and never met with an accident, even when 
crossing wide expanses of ice so thin that it bent under our feet, as 
though it were a bridge of long, thin planks. And in spite of the delay 
caused by this method of crossing these belts, we saved a great deal of 
the time it would have taken to go around them, 


Under date of March 4, 1909, Peary says: 

The leads were eyen more numerous than the day before. 

These “numerous leads” are of special interest from their 
relation to Peary’s “estimate” of his daily mileage, of which 
mention will later be made, 


Star,” 


expedition observed this | 





| them is comparable with the forces that threw up the mountains 
| opened the channels between the lands. 
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Peary states that the leads are caused by the movement of 
the ice under the pressure of the wind and tides. In 191 1, at the 
hearing before the congressional Committee on Naval Affairs 
Peary said that, in his opinion, there is no considerable current 
in the waters of the Arctic Ocean and that the leads are caused 
only by the action of the wind and the tides. 

The small leads mentioned by Peary are only a preliminary to 
the “ big lead ” encountered by him in 1905-6 and which he again 
reached on March 4, 1909. Of this lead he writes: 

The lead had opened directly through the heavy floes: and consider- 


ing that these floes are sometimes 100 feet in thickness and of almost 
unimaginable weight, the force that could open such a river through 


and 


On pages 224-225 of The North Pole, Peary writes: 


The wind had swung completely around to the west during the night, 
there were occasional squalls of light snow, and the thermometer had 
risen to only 9° below zero. A broad and ominous band of black ex- 
tending far to the cast and west across our course and apparently 10 
or 15 miles to the north of us gave me serious concern. Evidently the 
ice was abroad in every direction, and the high temperature and snow 
accompanying the west wind proved that there was a large amount of 
open water in that direction. 


Again, on page 226: 

The open water was about a quarter of a mile in width and ex- 
tended east and west as far as we could see when we climbed to the 
highest pinnacle of ice in the neighborhood of the camp. I was glad 


to see that there was no lateral movement in the ice; that is, that the 
two shores of the lead were not moving east or west or in opposite 


directions, 

Remember that Peary says that a lead is eaused by the move- 
ment of the ice under the pressure of the wind and tides. lRe- 
member also that he says that the wind opening this lead was 
from the west. Remember further that he says that— 

The force that could open such a river is comparable with the 
forces that threw up the mountains and opened the channels between 
the lands. 

Is it reasonable, can we really believe, that a westerly wind 
and tidal force, “comparable with the forces that threw up the 
mountains and opened the channels between the lands,” is yet so 
slight that it would cause no lateral movement in the ice border- 
ing a channel that “ extended east and west as far as we could 
see,” which was opened by that same westerly wind and tidal 
force? And yet Peary said in the note left at this camp for Mar- 
vin, which note is copied on page 232 of The North Pole: 

There has been no lateral motion of the ice during seven days. 

And it was during this same period of seven days that Borup, 
held up at the shore lead some 30 miles south of Peary’s camp, 
wrote: 

The ice on the far side of the lead (the side nearest Peary’s camp) 
was drifting steadily eastward. 

But, although on March 11 Peary says that there had been 
no lateral motion of the ice for seven days, only one day later 
he says on page 233 of “The North Pole”: 

We hoped that Marvin and Borup, with their men and vital supply 
of fuel, would get across the “ Big Lead” before we had any more 
wind; for siz hours of a good, fresh breeze would utterly obliterate 
our trail, by reason of the movement of the ice, and their search for 
us in the broad waste of that white world would hae been like the 
proverbial search for a needle in a haystack. 

This paragraph is remarkable for two reasons: 

First. We have Peary’s own word for the statement that 
“six hours of a good, fresh breeze would utterly obliterate our 
trail, by reason of the movement of the ice,” and that it would 
be impossible for those coming after them to locate the trail 


gain. This is a reasonable statement, easy of credence. But 
Peary claims that MacMillan and Goodsell, the first of the 


supporting parties to return to land, followed the upward trail 
back to land; that Borup followed the upward trail to the 
point where MacMillan and Goodsell turned back, and then foi- 
lowed their trail to Cape Columbia; that Marvin followed, first 
the upward trail and then Borup’s back to the Big Lead, where 
he was drowned; that Bartlett followed the upward trail back 
to Marvin's return igloo, then followed Marvin's trail as far 
as the Big Lead; making a new trail from that point to Cape 
Columbia; that Peary and his party followed their own upward 
trail from the pole to Bartlett’s return camp, then followed 
Bartlett's trail to Cape Columbia. 

Goodsell returned south on March 14 and MacMillan on March 


15. Borup started on his return trip on March 20, five days 
after MacMillan. Six days later (see p. 253 of The North 


Pole) Marvin returned—on March 26. Five days after Mar- 
vin’s return, or April 1, Bartlett turned back. Seven days later 
Peary’s main party left the place he called the North Pole. 
Can we believe that during all of this period there was at no 
time “six hours of a good fresh breeze”? 

Second. Peary’s own party was the only relay of the ex- 
pedition that carried instruments necessary for taking ob- 
servations. This was a different procedure from that of other 
large expeditions, For instance, we find that each detachment 
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of the Abruzzi’s expedition carried an aluminu 


of the Duke : 
sextant, an artificial glass horizon, an aneroid, thermometers, a 
prismatic compass, a case of instruments, Magnaghi’s tables, 


notebooks, and pencils. The total weight of these accessories 
wus less than 20 pounds, but rendered the observations of the 
expedition incaleulably greater value. Each division of 
Mvlius-Erichsen’s Danish expedition to Greenland carried a 
full equipment of instruments for observations. 

Is it possible that Peary did not care to have his returning 
parties in a position to verify the observations taken on the 


upward trip? 


ot 


Peary and Borup are also a little at variance as to the time 
of the first apy arance of the sun. Whilk he ld p at the Big 
Lead, Peary says on page 227 of The North Pole: 

March 5, for a little while about_noon, the sun lay, a g t yellow 
ball. along the southern horizon. Ilad it not en cloudy on tl 4th 
we should have seen the sun one day earlier 

While Borup’s version on page 161 of his book is: 

On March 6 the only comfort in the day was the sight of n 
Five months since we had seen it. It certainly looked gre: 

Both in Hampton’s Magazine and in his book Peary makes 


frequent mention of rough going, which necessitated zig 
and detours. On page 234 of The North Pole he says: 


















For about 5 miles we zigzagged through a zone of very rough 

On page 241: 

This march having been largely over a broad 
some of my sledges had suffered slight damage. 

And the next day: 

Marvin gave us a good march, at first ove ry roug 

On pages 242-243 Peary says: 

Bubbles in all my spirit thermometers were caused by tl ng of 
the thermometer with our constant stumbling over the rough the 
Polar Sea. J : 

Again Marvin gave us a fair march, at first over heavy 
raftered ice, then over floes of greater size and more level s ‘ 
the reader must understand that what we regard as a level on 
the potar ice might be considered decidedly rough going any 

On page 247 they again found heavy traveling: 

The going was at first tortuous, over rough, heavy ice, whi ixed | 


the sledges, dogs, and drivers to the utmost. 
A still more graphic description is given on pages 250-251: 


In this march there was some pretty heavy going. Part of the way 





wes over small! old floes, which had been broken up by many seasons 
of unceasing conflict with the winds and tid Inclosing these more 
or less level floes were heavy pressure ridges, over which we and the 
dogs were obliged to climb. Often the driver of a heavily loaded sledge 
would be forced to lift it by main strength over some obstruction 
Those who have pictured us sitting comfortably on our sledges riding 
over hundred of miles of ice smooth as a skating pond should have seen 
us lifting and tugging at our 500-pound sledges, adding our own 
strength to that of our dogs. 

Again, on pages 256-257: 

The last quarter was almost entirely over young . averaging about 
1 foot thick, broken and raftered, presenting a rugged and trying sur- 
face to travel over. 

This march was by far the hardest for some days. At first there was 
a continuation of the broken and raftered ice, sharp and jagged, that 
at times seemed almost to cut though our secalskin kamiks and hare 
skin stockings, to pierce our feet. Then we struck heavy rubble ice, 
covered with deep snow, through which we had literally to plow our 


way, lifting and steadying the sledges until our muscles ach 
In A Negro Explorer at the North Pole Henson corroborates 
Peary’s description of difficult traveling: 
The way to the Pole lay across the ever-moving and drifting ice of 
the Arctic Ocean. For more than a hundred miles from Cape Columbia 


it was piled in heavy pressure ridges, ridge after ridge, some more than 
a hundred fect in height. In addition open leads of water held the 


parties back until the leads froze up again, and continually the steady 
drift of the ice carried us back on the course we had come. 

Special attention is directed to these accounts of rough travel- 
ing as quoted, as they are of interest in their bearing on his 
day-by-day mileage. 

It is evident from Peary’s story, both as published in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine and his book, that he did not keep a careful 
daily record of the events of the trip. I have already referred 
to Henson’s book and Peary’s indorsement of it in the “ Fore- 
word.” On general principles, in a question of accuracy be- 
tween Peary’s book and Henson’s, one is inclined to give the 
benefit of the doubt to Peary, but as Peary himself vouches for 
the authenticity of Henson’s book, it is only consistent to give 
both versions. In justice to Henson it must be said that his 
book is largely a copy of his diary, of which he says, page 
4 of A Negro Explorer at the North Pole: 

Entries were made daily of the records of temperature and the 
mates of distance traveled, and when solar observations were made 
results were always carefully noted. 

In comparison with this statement is the one made by Peary 
before the congressional committee in 1911 relative to the 
entries in his own journal: 


Question by Mr. Dawson. I have a curiosity to see the journal that 
you “~ from day to day during your presence in the vicinity of the 
pole. id you make entries in this journal every day? 
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refers to “Camp Nansen,” named in honor of Nansen’s farthest 
north. The same is true of “Camp 17,” which on April 11, 
Peary calls “ The Marvin return igloo.” On page 307 of The 
North Pole he quotes from his diary of April 11: 

“Hope to reach the Marvin return igloo to-morrow.” But the 
following day, when the “ Marvin return igloo” was reached, 
he says, on page 308: 

A double march brought us to Camp Abruzzi, 86° 3S’, named in honor 
of the farthest north of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 

Note that according to Peary’s book these names were not 
viven until the homeward trip, while in Hampton’s Magazine 
he makes no mention of “Camp Abruzzi” (or Camp Cagni). 
Now read what Henson says, on page 132 of A Negro Explorer 
at the North Pole: 

Our different camps had been known as Camp No, 1, No, 2, ete., but 
after the turning back of Capt. Bartlett the camps had been given 
names, such as Camp Nansen, Camp Cagni, ete.. and I asked what 
the name of this camp was to be—‘' Camp Peary”? ‘ This, my boy, is 
to be Camp Morris K. Jesup, the last and most northerly camp on the 
earth,’ 

Peary makes no mention of naming the camps until the home- 
ward trip, or after Bartlett turned back. Thus Henson is 
corroborated by Peary on this point. Therefore, if Henson is 
right (and Peary corroborates him in his assertion that the 
camps were not given personal names until after Bartlett turned 
back), it appears that “Camp Nansen” and *“ Camp Abruzzi” 
(or Cagni) were not reached until after Bartlett’s return. 

If these camps were not reached until after Bartlett’s return, 
We may assume that ‘Camp Nansen” was one march beyond 
Bartlett’s farthest north and Camp Abruzzi (or Cagni) one 
march beyond Camp Nansen. This brings Peary’s “ Polar 
Camp” only three marches beyond “ Camp Abruzzi” (or Cagni), 
at 86° 38° (since Peary only claims to have made five marches 
north after Bartlett’s return). Peary’s last three northward 
marches were 25, 25, and 30 miles, respectively, a total of 80 
miles. This distance of 80 miles beyond “Camp Abruzzi” (or 
Cagni) at 86° 38’ places Peary’s “ Polar Camp” at 88° 8, or 
112 miles from the North Pole! 

But, it may be argued, Marvin’s observation proved that his 
return camp was at 86° 38’ (a little beyond the Italian record), 
and that Bartlett’s observation proved that he reached S7° 
47’ north. 

True, these observations as given by Peary do state that 
Marvin reached 86° 38’ and that Bartlett reached 87° 47’. But 
it is a lamentable fact that Prof. Marvin's alleged observations 
can not be confirmed by him; it is also a fact, stated by Donald 
B. MacMillan in Harper’s Magazine for October, 1915, that Capt. 
Bartlett was not acceptable to the insurance companies as the 
master of MacMillan’s ship, since he held no master mariner’s 
“ticket.” MacMillan adds: 

It is a strange anomaly that insurance companies will refuse to 
accept a man trained in Arctic work and experienced in ice navigation 
on the ground that he has no “ ticket,’’ but will accept a warm-water 
man «ho happens to know something about practical astronomy. In 
event of a crisis a pencil, paper, and sextant will not save the ship or 
the lives of the men aboard, 

MacMillan is quite right in his assertion that “ a pencil, paper, 
and sextant will not save the ship,” but the knowledge of 
fhe use of a paper, pencil, and sextant in practical astronomy 
rcill enable a man to make reliable observations, and, according 
to MaeMillan, Capt. Bartlett—splendid sailor and ice fighter 
though he is—lacks this knowledge. Therefore his observa- 
tions are wholly valueless as a corroboration of Peary’s claimed 
position at any point in his northward journey. Hence we 
have only Peary’s own contradictory evidence and observations 
to show that he was nearer than 100 miles to the North Pole 
at any time. And, as Prof. Gannett stated, when called as a wit- 
ness before the congressional committee, Peary’s observations 
could have been faked. (See p. 15 of the hearing.) Therefore, 
in view of Peary’s many other contradictory statements in his 
Inaugazine story, in his book, and at the congressional hearing, 
lis observations can not be accepted as incontrovertible evidence 
in his favor. On the contrary, we find, as stated that we have 
Peary’s own story as foundation for the statement that he was 
never nearer to the North Pole than 100 miles. 

The last observation made by Marvin—as quoted in Peary’s 
narrative—gave a latitude according to Peary of 86° 38’. The 
date of this observation is uncertain, as shown by quotations 
trom The North Pole, by Peary, and A Negro Explorer at the 
North Pole, by Henson: 

[From The North Pole, by Peary.] 

At half past 10 on the morning 


[From A Negro Explorer at the 
North Pole, by Henson.] 
of the 25th I came upon Bartlett Turned out at 4.30 a. m., break- 
and Henson with their men, all in’ fasted, and 15 minutes later we 
camp in accordance with my in- were once more at work making 
structions. I turned them all out, trail. In the course of an hour 
und everyone jumped in to repair (about 5.45 a. m.) we _ returned 
the sledges. * * * While this to the igloo for the sledges. We 


work was going on. Marvin took 
another meridian observation for 
latitude and obtained 8&6 38’. Peary gave me my orders to take 
(Mar. 25, p. 252.) the trail at once and speed it up, 
(Note: Peary does not mention as he intended that I should re- 
Marvin's frozen feet, although he main at the igleo the following 
records sending Borup and MeMil- day to sort out the best Cogs and 
lan back earlier than he intended, rearrange the loads, as Marvin 
on account of frost bites. Borup was to turn back. * * * My 
mentions Marvin's “frozen toes,” mind was relieved. I feared that 
on page 139 of his book; and I would be the next after Borup. 
again, on page 171, Borup says At the same time I did not see 
that Marvin had “both heels how Marvin could travel much 
touched up.’’) longer, as his feet were very badl 
The next morning, Friday, March frozen. (Mar. 25, pp. 112-113. 
26, I rapped the whole party up March 26: The commander and 
at 5 o'clock, after a good sleep party reached the igloo at 10.45 
all round. Marvin, with Kud- «a. m. At 12 noon, Prof. Marvin 
looktoo and “ Harrigan,’ 1 sledge, took his final sight, and after 
and 17 dogs, started south at figuring it out, told me that he 
half past 9 in the morning (p. made it 86° 38’ north (pp. 113- 

203). 114). 
(Note that Henson says that 
Marvin took an_ observation at 
noon of March 26, the same day 
that Peary says Marvin started 
south at half past 9 in the morn- 

The first three-quarters of the ing.) 
march after Marvin turned back March 27: I was to take the 
on March 26, the trail was in a_ trail at 6 a. m., but before start- 
straight line. * * * The next ing, I went over to Marvin's igloo 

day, March 27, was a brilliant daz- to bid him good-by (p. 114). 

zling day of Arctic sunshine (p. 


206). 


found that the main column had 
reached camp and Commander 


The above discrepancy between Peary’s report and Henson’s 
story of the date of Marvin’s return from the north is worthy 
of more than passing notice. If each man only gave one date, 
Peary’s statement might be given credence as against Henson's ; 
but in Hampton’s Magazine and in The North Pole, Peary gives 
two dates for Marvin's return. 

On page 350 of The North Pole, Appendix IT, is a line reading: 

II. Marvin's observations, March 25, 1909. 

Pages 353 to 358, inclusive, are devoted to alleged facsimiles 
of Marvin’s observations of March 25, 1909. 

On pages 321-822 of The North Pole, Peary says: 

_The Eskimos of whom Marvin was in command at the time he lost 
his life fortunately overlooked, in throwing Marvin's things upon the 
ice, a little canvas packet on the upstanders of the sledge containing a 
few of his notes, among them what is probably the last thing he ever 
wrote. It will be seen that it was written on the very day that I tast 


saw him alive, that day upon which he turned back to the south from 
his farthest north: 


March 25, 1909. 

This is to certify that I turned back from this point with the third 
supporting party, Commander Peary advancing with 9 men in the party, 
7 sledges with the standard loads, and GO dogs. Men and dogs are 
in first-class condition. The captain with the fourth and last sup- 
porting party expects to turn back at the end of five more marches. 
Determined our latitude by observations on March 22 and again to-day, 
March 25. <A copy of the observations and computations is herewith 
inclosed. Results of observations were as follows: Latitude at noon, 
March 22, 85° 48’ north. Latitude at noon, March 25, 86° 38’ north. 
Distance made good in three marches, 50 minutes of latitude, an average 
of 16% nautical miles per march. The weather is fine, going good, and 
improving each day. 

Ross G. MARvIN. 

We have, therefore, three different dates given as the date 
of Marvin’s departure south from his “farthest north,” two 
by Peary, and one by Henson. The discrepancy in Peary’s 
story can not in this instance be explained as a typographical 
error, for it is incredible that the same typographical error 
would occur twice, as, for instance, on pages 253 and 256 of 
The North Pole, Peary gives the date as March 26, while on 
page 321 he gives it as March 25. We must remember, too, 
that this is the second time Peary’s story has appeared in 
print—that is, in Hampton’s Magazine and again in The North 
Pole—and the same discrepancies relative to the date of Mar- 
vin’s return oceur in both, while Henson gives a different date 
from either—March 27. 

In tabulated order these dates appear as follows: 


Date of Marvin's return— s 
As given by Peary on page 16 of Hampton’s Magazine 


for J0ly, 29EDs snc numa ae mawed—~egmemser ane oun March 26 
As given by Peary on page 253 of The North Pole___-_~- March 26 
As given by Peary on page 256 of The North Pole_____- March 26 
As given by Peary on page 321 of The North Pole___-_- March 25 
As given by Peary on page 292 of Hampton’s Magazine, 

A alin deel ateentnnien seine renin Oiaen. whit patperee March 25 
As given by Henson on page 114 of A Negro Explorer at 

the Nert®: PON asics tiene nt sein gsh ns scpes March 27 


Who, then, is right—Peary or Henson? If Henson is in error 
in his statement that Marvin returned on March 27, which of 
Peary’s dates is correct: March 25, to which he so touchingly 
alludes as “ the very day that I last saw him alive, that day upon 
which he turned back to the south from his farthest north,” or 
March 26, of which he says, “ Marvin started south at half past 
9 in the morning ”? i 

The story of Marvin's death, as Peary claims it was told by 
the Eskimos, shows a marked variance in Hampton’s Magazine 
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and in Peary’s book. Page 292 of Hampton's Magazine for] cized. In The North Pol re 266 

‘ 5 . { ‘ sther whit, ; ‘ 
September, 1910, says: ow another will S 

It seems that, from the camp just north of the Big Lead, he had sives a number ot interes vy reise rs 
started on ahead of his men immediately after breakfast. as was the i} to Hens 
tom of the leaders of the supporting parties. When he came to the | _ 
Big Lead, the recent ice of which was safe and secure at the edges, it W > aid 2 i Pues, ~ 5 ‘ 
is probable that he did not notice the gradual thinning of the ice toward I rhe 1 1 whi I (Bartlett ind 1 l 
the center of the lead until it was too late and he was in the water. The | te 7 d i 

} 








Eskimos were too far in the rear to hear his calls for help, and in that | UpWard and re nh J neys, ~ 
ice-cold water the end must have come very quickly. The Eskimos fol- | betore we could reach the land ag 
lowing after with the dog team could not see anything of their leader, eects \ 
and then they came to a hole in the ice. Of course they knew what had aes : 
happened to Marvin; but with the childish superstition peculiar to v ul Peary \ 
their race, they camped there for a while on the possibility that h¢ cht rn trip with 900 p \ 
come bac k. i ‘ 
The account in The North Pole reads as follows: 10 of 'I N I 
As was customary on breaking camp, he had gone out ahead of the 
Eskimos *® * *, Coming along over the trail in his footsteps, the 
Eskimos of his party came to the spot where the broken ice gave them a 
the first hint of the accident. One of the Eskimos said that the back | oo ansaid’ . 
of Marvin’s fur jacket was still visible at the top of the water. It was, Six ounces of liquid fue ste 
of course, impossible for them _to rescue the body, since there was no si gas hata ; 
acay of their getting near it. Of course, they knew what had happened Making a total of 2 pounds 103 ounces px 
to Marvin; but with childish superstition peculiar to their race, they | phe daily standard ration for the do ; 
camped there for a while on the possibility that he might come back. anton or . lo ee ee ee ; at 
: * * ° ° . nican er dog, 
Borup’s account differs slightly from both of the foregoing ver- On pa ro 273 of The North Pol us afi ' 
bee ages 209-908 of eg Al vit] eae. iin j age 27: rT ort] ole. o ‘ 
sions. On pages 202-203 of A Tenderfoot with Peary, Borup turned, Peary says: 
Saves: 
pate aS : ! a 3 My food and fuel supplies w ample for 40 
Marvin, as usual, set out ahead of his men. A few miles beyond lay ey = : - ; ce , : 
the Big Lead, and when Kudlooktoo and Harrigan arrived they saw the Capt. Bartlett also took with him on his 
back of his kooletah floating above the water. The air in it held poor | for 40 days. With the figures given bv P \ 
Marvin up. They tried to get him out, but the ice was too thin, and to ration of t d and fuel ba setaninall af ease 
their repeated calls he gave no answer. They camped on the nearest | VOM OF flood ana fuer per man and dog, it is an ¢ 
old ice and the next morning found that his body had gone down. | compute the amount taken by Peary for 40 days, We 
Henson, in writing of Marvin’s death, says, on page 151 of A | “mount carried by Bartlett for 40 days. As Bartlett hia 
Negro Explorer at the North Pole: and fuei for the same number of days that Peary « 
I learned all about the sad affair from Kudlooktoo and Harrigan. On | WOuld Bartlett have been a “ passenger f he had 


breaking camp he had gone on, leaving the boys to load up and follow | the rest of the northern journey with Peary? 

him. When they came up to where he had disappeared they saw the Bartlett's return party consisted of himself, 2 Ks 
ice newly formed about him, his head and feet beneath and nothing 19 dogs ii ee ; ; agp - 
showing but the fur clothing of his back and shoulders. They made no | +¥ GOSS. sartlett took with him on his return journey 


effort to rescue him. for himself and his outfit sufficient for 40 days, which 
The great white world holds in its lonely silence many tragic | for possible delays. He actually reached Cape Colm 
mysteries, hidden forever from the ken of mortal man, but of its | days (April 18), so that he must have had 22 days’ su 
buried secrets none is more tragic or more mysterious than the | for his entire party still on his sleds en he arrived ‘ 
untimely death of this brave young professor, who laid down | Columbia. 
his life somewhere, at some time, in the Arctic wastes. Full rations for Bartlett's party from tl me he turne 
Of the day following Marvin's return, Peary says, on page 237 | 02 April 1 until Peary reached Cape Columbia on tlhe 
of The North Pole: | trip would have amounted to only 620 pounds | ne fue 
The temperature during this march dropped from minus 30° to and this, too, without making any all 
minus 50°, by the way. 
In Hampton's Magazine for July, 1910, he says of the winiel As we have already shown that Peary must ] 
day: | 900 pounds of food and fuel left on his sle 
The temperature varied from minus 36° to minus 20°. arrived at Cape Columbia we can readily see tl ut BONE OF Ux 
Apparently Peary estimated the temperature, as well as the per ren Si dogs, would have bx i ee one 4 
mileage, and failed to note at what point his “ estimate” placed — ee ea ae yore » oe a a _ 
the mercury. a ae or had they been 1 are oe 
On page 256 of The North Pole Peary says: _ ee a ' 
ie iS ss : : : : | Briefly stated, if, instead of turning ba: LB ( 
The first three-quarters of the march after Marvin turned ba on er AMAR aa ka alta aes 
March 26, the trail was fortunately in @ straight line. pie ted th J yurney V ith Peary ai a es tO Cay 
And again, on page 259: with him, oe bps aes reached Vape {0 
We had made some 12 miles over much better going than that of th — “I oo : eh a mt ran ; OV" 
last few marches and on a nearly direct line. sledge, while I cary vould Mave Nat ' nd 
The fact that they marched “on a nearly direct line” seems surplus food and fuel with which he returned 
to have been worthy of note to Peary. Does this mean that But Peary says—page 272 of The North P 
their usual deviations from a direct course were considerable? It —, with + 8 y a At experic! a 
At the close of the day’s travel on March 28, at a point | caine meine tad © taken another a ‘of tl 
“estimated” by Peary to be a little beyond the S7th parallel, | also he would have been a passenger, necessitatir 
the expedition was again halted by a lead; and in relating | T@tions and other impedimenta, It on 
the events of that night, Peary says on page 260 of The North | Se eee ee 
Pole: ; 


’ 


4 ; ; 4 . | I have already shown the fallacy of 
Leaping to my feet and looking through the peephole of our igloo, 1 aaa : ™ : ssh 
I was startled to see 2 broad lead of black water between our two} Uiat Peary could ha 



















igloos and Bartlett's, the nearer edge of water being close to our | ices of Bartlett’s party throughout the ¢ 
entrance. Bartlett's igloo wa noving cast on the ice raft which] ine yunce P rations or othe 
had broken off. ne ms ae = = ' = . 

a : a ? sledges. So far as Henson's skill i 

rhe statement by Peary that Bartlett's igloo was moving | trye of other members of the exped 
east, proves an easterly current at this point sufficiently Strong | tion of Borup on pages 243-244 of The N | 
to cause an alarmingly perceptible drift of Bartlett’s igloo. This | Fhis- young Yale at 
is contrary to Peary’s statements made before the congressional | ic whole heart was in the work. and had | i} 
committee and elsewhere, that no perceptible current is found | along and driven his dogs with almost t! 
i » Pp - Raci > -“@ r » jee ine canse r | ‘ 
in the Polar sasin, the movement of the ice being caused by| op page 320 Peary says of M: 
the wind and the tides. oie to } R M 

Bartlett and his outfit were rescued from their perilous po- | tack aesiened to him. what 
sition, and the entire party was held up for the whole of | paign of 1906 he commanded 
March 29. The following day the lead closed and they continued | Swe . ae . 

. . 1 ' i I 
their Journey. 4 a | eastward : d uy the | 

On April 1, at a point claimed by Peary to be 87° 47’ north | his men ack to the shir | 
latitude, Peary sent Capt. Bartlett back in command of the | trained in det nd tl 
last of the supporting parties, Perhaps for this act more than | BEiDO'P cs 1908 } 
for any other of his Polar trip, Peary has been severely criti- ! depended upon in an rg 
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Of Bartlett Pe ys on page 20 of The North Pole: 
all ; Ba tt of the Roosevelt. 
lle t 17 th. Blue n-hatred, stocky 
! ! at the wheel of t Roosevelt ham- 
: or tramping and stumbling over the 
} : moothing away the troubles of the crew, 
the same tireless, faithful, enthusiastic, true as the com- 
At ¢ to Bartlett’s return from 87° 47’, Peary says, 
' is * 
I ; 
J tt had be nvaluable to me, and circumstances had thrust 
t he eering instead of its being divided among 
1 } illy planned 
d t sound as though Bartlett would have been a 
I ger,” h Peary chosen him as a companion on the 
} ‘ t , ; rie 
I ry cl | that Henson was incapable of finding 
a k to land with one of the supporting parties. I 
( ! 272-273 of The North Pole: 
\ i i more useful to me than any other member of my 
xpedition, whe t eame to traveling with my st party over the 
Id ha een s¢ mpetent as the white members 
| getting hin f and his party back to the land, 
N t ding this expression of Henson’s unfitness to 
lone, Peary considered him competent to do his share 
of the “ pioneer” work on the journey to the pole. On page 
234 of The North Pole, when three marches north of the Big 
Lead, Peary says: 
Henson at once received instructions to get away early the next 
morning with his division of Eskimos and sledges, to pioneer the road 
the neat five marches. 


If sufficiently capable to start out with no one but his Eski- 
nos and lay out a route for the expedition over the untrodden 

astes of the Polar Sea, we should naturally infer that Hen- 

m could safely follow a beaten track back to land, which is 

hat is claimed for the other returning divisions. A quotation 

rom Henson’s book, “A Negro Explorer at the North Pole,” is 

ulso of interest in this connection (p. 129)— 

With my proven ability in gauging distances, Commander Peary was 
ready to take the reckoning as I made it, and he did not resort to 
solar observations until we were within a hand's grasp of the pole. 

Small wonder that Peary considered Henson “ More useful to 

me than any other member of the expedition,” when Henson’s 
presence obviated the necessity and trouble of solar observa- 
Not every explorer can have at hand a human chro- 
iometer, sextant, and artificial horizon, sufficiently reliable to 
inke a squint at the sun, a look at the dogs, a drink of—ice 
water—and say: “To-day we have trayeled 20 miles and are 
n certain distance from the pole.” And yet Peary did not con- 
sider Henson “ competent in getting himself and his party back 
ito the land” over a beaten trail! 

However, whether or not Peary’s reasons as stated were 
genuine, Henson was the man who went forward, and Bart- 
lett the man who returned. On page 268 of The North Pole, 
leary says, immediately prior to Bartlett’s return: 

When the calculations were completed, two copies were made, one 
for Bartlett and one for me, and be got ready to start south with his 
2 Eskimos, 1 sledge, and 18 dogs. 

\t the hearing before the congressional committee in 1911 

surtiett’s “ Log from Camp 22 to the Roosevelt,” was presented 
evidence.. This is printed on pages 50 and 51 of the hear- 
ing, and the first item reads: 

April 1, 1909.—3 p. m. left commander with 

huskies, and just enough for 40 days. 

At no time did Peary seem able to keep an accurate count 
of his dogs. This inaccuracy is remarkable from the fact that 
Peary laid great stress on the value of dogs in an Arctic expe- 
dition, declaring that they are indispensable in a successful 
dash to the pole. On pages 170-171 of The North Pole he says: 

Dogs, and plenty of them, were vitally necessary to the success of the 
expedition. Had an epidemic deprived us of these animais we might 
Just as well have remained comfortably at home in the United States. 
All the money, brains, and labor would have been utterly thrown away, 
so far as concerned the quest of the North Pole. 

Again, on page 70: 

A word ought to be said about those remarkable creatures, the Eskimo 
dogs. cond Ww eat their help success could never have crowned the efforts 
o © ¢ pec « 

In view of Peary’s opinion of the inestimable value of these 
animals, we should expect him to count them as carefully as a 
miser counts his hoarded gold. Note some of his statements. 
On page 216 of The North Pole he says: 

An hour after I left camp my division bad crossed the glacial fringe, 
and the last man, sledge, and dog of the northern party—comprising 


altogether 24 men, nineteen sledges, and 138 dogs—was at last on the 
ice of the Arctic Occan. 


tions! 


as 


19 dogs, 1 sledge, 2 


On page 235: 
\ little later on (March 14) Dr. Goodsell with 2 Eskimos—Weshar- 


koopsi and Arco—1 sledge and 12 dogs took the back trail. 
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Twelve from one hundred and thirty-three leaves o1 
and twenty-one. 

Again, on page 237: 

MacMillan got 
1h dogs, 
100 dogs. 

Fourteen from one hundred and twenty-one leaves one hundred 
and seven. Peary does not explain the apparent shortage of 
seven dogs. However, we may safely assume that the two Eski- 
mos who were taken ill at the Big Lead camp and were sent 
back to land used these seven dogs on their return trip. This 
assumption, if correct, would leave the 100 dogs in the field, as 
Peary asserts. 

Peary is also one sledge short in his count, for he says: 

One sledge had been broken up to repair the others, three had been 
taken back with the returning parties, and two were left at this camp 

This would leave 13 of the original 19, instead of 12 sledges, 
as Peary states; but this, too, we may count as the sledge which 
the two sick Eskimos took with them (of which Peary makes 
no note, although Borup does). Goodsell also returned with one 
sledge and MacMillan with two. We have, therefore, as Peary 
says, 16 men, 12 sledges, and an even hundred of dogs. 

On page 241 of The North Pole, Peary gives his detailed plan 
for the balance of the polar dash. Both in his book and on 
page 12 of Hampton’s Magazine for July, 1910, he speaks of the 
time as the evening of March 19; but this is presumably a typo- 
graphical error, as he also calls the following day March 19, 
while Borup has the dates of the occurrences in regular order— 
that is, March 18 and March 19. Peary says: 

At the end of this march, on the evening of the 19th (should be 18th), 
while the Eskimos were building the igloos, I outlined to the remaining 
members of my party—Bartlett, Marvin, Borup, and Henson—the pro- 
gram which I should endeavor to follow from that time on. At the end 
of the next march (which would be five marches from where MacMillan 
and the doctor turned back) Borup would return with 3 Eskimos, 20 
dogs, and 1 sledge, leaving the main party—-12 men, 10 sledges, and 80 

ods. 

Five marches farther on Marvin would return with 


1 


sledges, 


away for Columbia with Eskimos, 2 
The main expedition now comprised 16 men, 12 


and 
sledges, and 


Eskimos, 20 


9 
~ 
‘ 


dogs, and 1 sledge, leaving the main party with 9 men, sledges, and 
60 dogs. 
Five marches farther on Bartlett would return with 2 Eskimos, 20 


dogs, and 1 sledgc, leaving the’main party 6 men, 40 dogs, and 5 sledges. 


Let us consider, first, the number of sledges in the party. 
Peary says that after MacMillan returned they had left 16 men, 
12 sledges, and 100 dogs. . 

Borup was to return next, taking with him “1 sledge,” leav- 
ing the main party with 10 sledges. One sledge had played out, 
which accounts for the apparent discrepancy here. But Peary 
continues: 

Five marches farther on Marvin would return with 1 sledge, leaving 
the main party with 7 sledges. 

Here Peary’s count is wrong, for if Marvin took only 1 sledge 
out of 10, it should have left the main party with 9, instead of 7 
as Peary says. He continues: 

Five marches farther on Bartlett would return 
ing the main party with 5 sledges. 

Here we find the original error carried along and another 
added to it, for taking Peary’s own statement that Marvin's de- 
parture would leave the main party with 7 sledges, if Bart- 
lett, returning, took only 1, there should have been 6 sledges 
left to the main party instead of the 5 allowed by Peary. 
Could Peary possibly foresee the exact number of sledges that 
would be broken in the next 10 days? This is hardly a reason- 
able supposition. However, a greater discrepancy occurs in his 
estimate of the dogs. 

Remember that at this point, March 18, Peary says that— 

The main expedition now comprised 16 men, 12 sledges, and 100 dogs. 

On page 248 of The North Pole he says: 


Borup, with 3 Eskimos, 16 dogs, and 1 sledge, started on his return to 


the land. 


This enumeration is confirmed by Borup on page 181 of his 
book. As 16 dogs from 100 leaves 84, Peary’s statement on page 
244 of The North Pole is remarkable: 

With the departure of Borup’s supporting party the main expedition 
comprised 12 men, 10 sledges, and 80 dogs. 

Nothing is said that hints at the killing of any of the dogs for 
dog food; in fact, such slaughter was unnecessary, as the expe- 
dition was amply supplied with provisions for both men and 
dogs. Neither is any note made of dogs dropping out from over- 
work, accident, or other causes. 

On page 253 of The North Pole Peary enumerates Marvin's 
returning party: 

Marvin, with Kudlooktoo and “ Harrigan,” 1 sledge, and 1 dogs, 
started south at half-past 9 in the morning. 

Peary’s accounting after Borup’s return gives the number in 
the main party, as stated above: 

Twelve men, 10 sledges, and 80 dogs. 


with 1 sledge, leav- 
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Accepting Peary's reckoning as correct, up to this point, we 
have left after Marvin returned, SO dogs less the 17 taken by 
Marvin, or 63 dogs. But, without noting the loss of any dogs 
other than those taken back by the returning parties, Peary 
enumerates the following, after Marvin's return: 

I had now passed the “* farthest north ” 1 
was approaching my own best record, with my eight companions, sizty 
dogs, and seven fully loaded sledges. 

Peary’s library on board of the Rooserclt evidently did not 
include an elementary arithmetic. 


On page 268, April 1, Peary says of Bartlett's return: 
He (Bartlett) got ready to start south on the back trail witl tw 
Eskimos, one sledge, and eighteen dogs. 


Again accepting Peary’s figures after Marvin’s return as cor- 
rect we should have, after Bartlett left him, 60 dogs less the 18 
Bartlett took with him, or 42 dogs. One dog was killed by the 
Eskimos on April 1 (see Pp. 273 of The North Pole), which leaves 
41 dogs. Sut on page 269 Peary gives his final party as follows: 

With the departure of Bartlett, the main party now 
ewn division and Henson's. My men were 
Henson's men were Ootah and Ooqueah We 


dogs 


onsisted of my 


Egingwah and SS 
had five sledges and 





' 
} 


of all my predecessors and | 


We have accepted Peary’s figures after each returning divi- | 


sion left him merely for the sake of argument, in order to show 
that, even with that allowance, his story does not show a reason 
able degree of continuity. The tabulation presented herewith 
shows the difference in the figures as given by Peary and the 
ficures as they must actually have been, if we accept the num- 


ber of dogs and sledges in the returning parties, as they are |} 


given by Peary: 


Peary 1 4 1 
Dogs. |Sledges.! Dogs. | Sledge 
Number on hand before Borup returned OO 12 100 12 
Returned with Borup.... 16 ] 16 l 
Number left after Borup’s return ; sD 10 M il 
( ‘edge broken 1 ; l 
: 9} , 10 
Returned with Marvin.... ‘ i7 i 17 } 1 
umber left after Marvin’s return...... oo 7 67 | 9 
Q1 og killed. . ‘ see Rtas 1 
} “9 . - i“ e 
Returned with Bartlett ...... Saunt | 18 1 18 l 
Number left afier Bartlett's return. ....! ‘0 i 43 | S| 


Another striking discrepancy in Peary’s exposition of his 
plan is noted on page 242 of The North Vole, when he said: 

I hoped that, with good weather and the ice no worse than that 
which we had already encountered, Borup might get beyond 35°, Marvin 
beyond 86°, and Bartlett beyond 87 

This “hope” was expressed at their eleventh upward camp, 
and, if we may accept Peary’s reckoning and statements, they 
aere already beyond the cighty-fifth parallel. Wis later ob- 
servations placed this camp at 85° 8’, as their march of 15 miles 
from the eleventh to the twelfth upward camp placed, them: at 
85° 23’; and in writing of the homeward journey, on page 510 
of The North Pole, Peary says: 

Another double march brought us to our eleventh 


upward camp 
at 83° 8. 


And yet Peary “hoped that Borup might get beyond 85 

After Bartlett’s return, on April 1, Peary spent the remainder 
of the day in camp with his five nen, who prepared the sledges 
and other equipment for the final dash, while Peary, “ pacing 
back and forth in the lee of the pressure ridge near which our 
igloos were built,” made out his program. This be describes on 
page 269 of The North Pole: 

We were now 135 nautical miles from the pole. Every nerve must 
be strained to make five marches of at least 25 miles each, crowding 
these marches in such a way as to bring us to the end of the fifth 
march by noon to permit an immediate latitude sight. Weather and 
leads permitting, I believed that I could do this. From the improvy- 
ing characte: of the ice, and in view of the recent northerly winds, I 
hoped that 1 should have no serious trouble with the going. 





It was these same “northerly winds,’ however, which, as 
Peary says on page 265, forced to the south the ice oyer which 
they traveled, “ thus losing us miles of distance.” 

Up to this point, with the advantage of an already broken 


with him, and that, 


| Standing this 


trail to follow, the “main party” had averaged only 13 miles | 


per day; and only three times, by extra effort and “ favored 
by good going” (see p. 251), had they been able to make 20 
miles per day. Yet Peary now plans to make “five marches 
of at least 25 miles each,” while breaking his own trail against 
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On April 5 ge 284 of The North Pole, Peary says: 

Lt ititude sight, and this Indicated our position to be 89° 25’, 
or 35 1 from the pole; but I determined to make the next camp 
in tir I 1 observation, if the sun should be visible. 

This was a deviation from the program made out by Peary 
on April 1 at that time he planned to make five forced 
marches, taking an observation at the end of the fifth march. 
It is also a direct contradiction to his statement to the con- 

committee in 1911, as given on page 100 of the 
hearing 

Mr. M . Then you took no observations, longitude or otherwise, 
or a distance of 1383 miles after you left Bartlett at 87° 47’? 

Commander Peary. No, sir. 

iortune favored the party, so far as the condition of the ice 

oncerned, as seen by quotations from Peary’s description 
of the successive days of their journey after Bartlett left him: 
2. The going was the best we bad had since leaving the land. 
large and old, hard and level (p. 275). 

there were some broad, heavy pressure ridges in the begin- 
ning of this march, and we had to use pickaxes quite freely. As soon 
is We k the level old floes we tried to make up for lost time (p. 
. 4. The weather and the going were even better than the day 
befo The surface of the ice was as level as the glacial fringe from 

Hecla to Cape Columbia and harder (p. 280). 

April The going was the same, and the dogs were on the trot most 
‘ t! time (np, 282) 

\pril G6. The going was even better than before (p. 284). 

If, as Peary states, on April 2, “ The going was the best we 


had had since leaving land,” and steadily improved, as he indi- 
, the ice in the region of the pole must resemble the Hud- 
son River in midwinter when cleared for an “ ice carnival.” 
The story of the arrival at the place Peary called the pole 
varies slightly as told by Peary and Henson. I give herewith 
the version of each of these two men, the only men who have 
ever written, or can ever write, a personal account of the last 
five days of Peary'’s northward journey: 
{from The North Pole, by Peary.] [From A Negro Explorer at the 
North Pole, by Henson.] 


When we halted on April 6, 
1909, I noticed Commander Peary 
at work unloading his sledge and 
unpacking several bundles of equip- 


cures 


The last march northward ended 
at 10 o'clock on the forenoon of 
April 6 I had now made the five 
marches planned from the point at 


which Bartlett turned back, and ment. I asked what the name of 
my reckoning showed that we were’ this camp was to be—Camp Peary? 
in the immediate neighborhood of “ This, my boy, is to be Camp Mor- 
the goal of all our striving. At ris K. Jesup, the last and most 
approrimate local noon eof the northerly camp on the earth!” As 
Columbia meridian I made the _ prospects for getting a sight of the 
jirst observation at our polar camp sgun were not good, we turned in 


(p. 287). and slept (pp. 132-133). 

Note that Peary says he made the first observation at the 
polar camp at approximate local noon of April 6, while Henson 
says they could not get a sight of the sun, so turned in and 
slept. For the benefit of those persons who prefer to accept 
Peary’s statement as opposed to Henson’s, I will quote Peary’s 
testimony before the congressional committee in 1911, page 126 
of the hearing. The subject of Peary’s polar photographs was 
under discussion, and Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts made in- 
quiry as to the time the photographs were taken, as follows: 

Mr. Ronerts. Can you tell us about what time the photographs were 


made at or in the vicinity of the pole, with relation to your arrival 
there? 

Mr. Peary. Not precisely; no. 

Mr. Roserrs. You arrived about noontime on the 6th of April? 

Mr. Prary, About 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Roserrs. Were any of them made that day? 

Mr. Peary. I should say that some of those photographs were made in 


the evening. I can not say exactly when they were taken, but they 
were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th. I do not know that I can recall 
the precise time, other than to say that they were taken after 8 o'clock, 
because they were taken in sunlight. They were taken some time after 
8 p. m. of the 6th and 4 p. m. of the 7th. 

Peary’s positive recollection that these photographs were 
taken some time after 8 p. m. of the 6th, “ because they were 
taken in sunlight,” established beyond a reasonable doubt the 
fact that there was no sunlight on April 6th earlier than 8 p. m. 
This is confirmed by his statement on page 285 of The North 
Pole, describing the weather of April 6: 

Notwithstanding the grayness of the day and the melancholy aspect 
of the surrounding world, etc. 

All of this confirms Henson’s assertion that Peary made 
no observation at noon of April 6, for if Peary could not take 
photographs on April 6 until after 8 p. m., owing to lack of sun- 
light, he certainly could not have obtained a latitude observation 
of the sun. Therefore, in this instance, we are foreed to give 
credence to Henson's statement over Peary’s. 

Peary and Henson agree on one point, however, namely, that 
Peary decided the Pole was reached before any observations 
were made. Peary says: 


My reckoning showed that we were in the immediate neighborhood 
of the goal of al) our striving. 
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Henson says that Peary told him, 
halted on April 6: 

This, my boy. is to be Camp Morris K. Jesup, the last and most 
northerly camp on the earth. 

The respective accounts of Peary and Henson relative to the 
first observations are herewith given: 

{From The North Pole, by Peary.] [From A Negro Explorer at the 
North Pole, by Henson.] 

It was about 10 or 10.30 a. wm. 
on the 7th of April, 1909, that the 
commander gave the order to 
build a snow shield to protect him 
from the flying drift of the surface 
snow. I knew that he was about 
to take an observation (p. 154). 

Thus Peary claims to have made his first observation at noon 
of April 6, while Henson declares that the first observation was 
made about 10 or 10.30 in the forenoon of April 7. For the 
reason just stated, namely, that the sun was obscured until 
after 8 p. m. of April 6, we must accept Henson’s version of the 
time of the first observation. 

This difference in the time of observations, as given by Peary 
and Henson, serves to illuminate a statement made by Peary 
before the congressional committee in 1911. On pages 39 and 
40 is a quotation from Peary’s diary, as read by him: 

27 March. Tuesday, April é. 12 hours on a direct course. Tempera 
ture when we arrived at this camp (the polar camp), 10 a. m.—11. 

After reading the above quotation from his diary, Peary re- 
marked: 

On the next day, the 6th, I have this entry: “The Pole at last!” 

But if the date given in the first quotation from his diary 
was “ April 6,” the “next day” of which he speaks must have 
been April 7 instead of the 6th, which would make his record 
of events at the Pole correspond with Henson’s narrative and 
would bring his date of leaving the Pole to April 8, instead of 
April 7, as given in his book. 

At whatever time made, however, Peary’s observations show 
the movable nature of his polar camp. On page 287 of The 
North Pole, he says: 


The first observation indicated our position as 89° 57’ 
from the pole). 


On page 290 he says: 

At 6 o'clock on the morning of April 7, having again arrived at 
Camp Jesup, I took another series of observations. These indicated 
our position as being 4 or 5 miles from the pole. 

On the same page he continues: 


Again I returned to the camp (Jesup) in time for a final and com- 
pletely satisfactory series of observations on April 7 at noon, Columbia 
meridian time. These observations gave results essentially the same as 
those made at the same spot 24 hours before (3 miles from the polc). 

Peary’s records of the temperature at the pole also show a 
slight difference in each of the three places where they are 
stated by him. On page 291 of The North Pole, he says that— 

The temperature during these observations had been from Minus 11° 
Fahrenheit to minus 30° Fahrenheit. 

On page 180 of Hampton’s Magazine for August, 1910, he 
says: 

When we arrived 
vero, Fahrenheit; at 
33° below. 

On page 40 of the hearing before the congressional commit- 
tee he read from his diary: 

Thirty hours. Minimum temperature, —32°; maximum, —11 


A difference of opinion also exists between Peary and Hen- 
son as to the points where the observations were made. Peary 
says, on pages 288-289 of The North Pole: 

Everything was in readiness for an observation at 6 p. m., Columbia 
meridian time, in case the sky should be clear, but at that hour it was, 
unfortunately, still overcast. But as there were indications that it 
would clear tneore long, two of the Eskimos and myself pushed on an 
estimated distance of 10 miles. 

Henson says, on page 135 of his book: 

He (Peary) purposed to take another sight about 4 miles beyond 
and that he wanted at least two hours to make the trip. 

Henson’s statement of the distance traveled between the 
observations is more consistent than Peary’s, in view of the 
brief time spent at their “farthest north.” In fact, Peary’s 
movements at his polar camp and beyond, as related by jim, 
include a great amount of work performed in un incredibly 
short time. Accepting the dates recorded in Peary’s book, we 
find that the expedition arrived at Camp Jesup at 10 a. im. 
of April 6 and left on their homeward journey at 4 p. m. of 
April 7. We have, therefore, 30 hours spent at and about Camp 
Jesup, and in that time Peary (as he says) made an observa- 
tion; “turned in for a few hours of absolutely necessary sleep; 
made ene round trip ‘beyond the pole’ of 20 miles; made ob- 
servations at the end of 10 miles and a round of observations 
on his return to camp; made another round trip of 16 miles; 


immediately after they 


After the usual arrangements for 
going into camp at approximate 
local noon of the Columbia merid- 
ian, I made the first observation at 
our polar camp. It indicated our 
position as 89° 57’ (p. 287). 


(or 3 miles 


at the pole) the temperature was 11° below 
o'clock on the 7th the thermometer regisicred 
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raised his flags: wrote out his reco rds and prepared them for 
Geposit: searched for land; searched for a suit e place for a 
gou! ling (which he did not find); took a number of photo- 
graphs; double-rationed the dogs twice (which must have been 
done while they were not on the road on either the 20-mile or 
16-mile run); and, finally, went into igloos ‘and tried to 
sleep a little before starting south again. ; hs 

As the time the trip from Cape Columbia to 
Camp Jesup was a forced march of 30 miles, in about 12 hours, 


the 


best made on 


the 20-mile journey between 6 p. m. of April 6 and S a. m. of 
April 7, with a stop of an hour for observations, shows un- 
usually quick traveling for the dogs, which must hans felt 
somewhat the strain of the five days of forced marches just | 
ended. This was immediately followed by another run of 16} 
miles, made in 5 hours’ time, a higher rate of speed than was | 
made at any time on the northward journey. After the ob- 


servations were made at Camp 
only three hours were left for all the balance of Peary’s 
formances at Camp Jesup, including the brief rest before start- 
ing back and the preparations for the first southward march. 
In connection with Peary’s “ Polar phetographs,” we 
that notwithstanding his statement to the congressional 
mittee that all of his photographs were 
of April 6 and 4 p. m. of April 
zine for January, 


Jesup, about noon of 


taken between 8 p. m. 
7, on page 2 of Hampton’s Maga- 
1910, is a full-page photograph entitled: 


First photograph at the North Pole—Stars and Stripes at the 
earth's apex. Photograph taken by Peary on the day of discovery, 
April 6, 1909. 

As Peary stated that he took no photographs until after 


8 p. m. of April 6, at which hour he was on his sledge journey 
to a point “an estimated 10 miles beyond,” and returned from 
that sledge journey at 6 a. m. of April 7, when did he really 
take the photograph which purports to have been taken by him 
on the day of discovery, April 6, 1909"? 

While this analysis is not intended as a comparison of Peary’s 
story with Henson’s, some of the discrepancies between the two 
accounts are too striking to be overlooked. As before remarked, 
Peary and Henson are the only men who have ever written 
or can ever write a personal account of Peary’s North Pole 
expedition after Capt. Bartlett turned back. As Peary wrote 
the “ Foreword” for Henson’s book, and gave his sanction to 
the contents, it is consistent to compare the accounts of the two 
men, since Peary wrote his own story and vouched for the ac- 
curacy of Henson’s. Finally, it is a fact that in practieally 
every instance where Henson is contradicted by Peary the 
same circumstance as described by Henson is elsewhere cor- 
roborated by Peary. 

The flag raising, as described by Peary and Henson, 
with quoted: 

[From The North Pole, by Peary.] 


is here- 


{From 
North Pole, by Henson.] 


Of course there were some more When we halted on April 6, 
or less informal ceremonies con- 1909, I noticed Commander Peary | 
nected with our arrival at our at work unpacking several bun- 
dificult destination. We planted dles of equipment. He pulled out 
five flags at the top of the world. from under his kooletah a smal! 


The first one was a silk American folded package and unfolded it. I 


flag which Mrs. Peary gave me _ recognized his old silk flag. He 
15 years ago. I carried it wrapped fastened the flag to a staff and 


about my body on every one of planted it firmly on the top of his 


my expeditions northward after it igloo. The Stars and Stripes 
came into my possession. A bread were “nailed to the pole.” A 
diagonal section of this ensign thrill of patriotism ran through 


would now mark the farthest goal me, and I raised my voice to cheer 


of ecarth—the place where I and the starry emblem of my native 
my dusky companions stood. land. The Eskimos gathered round, 
After 1 had planted the American and, taking the time from Com- 
flag in the ice I told Henson to mander Peary, three hearty cheers | 


time the Eskimos for three rous- 


rang out on the still, frosty air. 
ing cheers, which they gave with 


This was a thin silk flag that Com- 


the gyeatest enthusiasm. * * mander Peary had carried on all of 
in the afternoon of the 7th, ain his Arctic journeys. At the North 
fying our flags and taking our Pole a diagonal strip running from 

otographs, we went into our ig- the upper left to the lower” right 
oos and tried to sleep a little be- corner was cut, and this precious 
fore starting south again (pp. strip, together with a brief record, 
294-296). was placed in an empty tin, sealed 


up and buried in the ice as a record 
for all time (pp. 132-134). 

Thus Peary places the “ ceremonies of flying the flags,” and so 
forth, on April 7, just before the return south, while Henson says 
they took place directly after their arrival at the place called 
the pole on April 6. To corroborate Henson on this point—and 
contradict himself—Peary prints on page 297 of The North Pole 
a copy of one of the records left at his polar camp: 


90 N. Lat., Norrn Pots, 

April 6, 1909. 
I have to-day hoisted the national ensign of the United States of 
America at this place, which my observations indicate to be the North 
Polar axis of the earth, and have formally taken possession of the 
entire region and adjacent for and in the name of the President of the 
United States of America. 

I leave this record and United States flag in possession. 

Rosert E. Peary, 

United States Navy. 
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s states that he “ hois 
S s of Amet t { 
tes Hens tiv 

Phe sleep” o1 Ss t 

‘ e ft) r ) y 
Slept. On page 301 of ‘I N I 

; i v 

It is a ge t ( ( h 
ct St « f (il I s 4 ; R i mn) 
nortl it ‘ But Pe : st 
3 es om 90° n t ‘ it 
89° 57’ nol | é h 
the distance fr 89 to Cape ¢ S, 
instead of the 4138 whik Pear 4 
small, but i S - j i) 
counts. 

Peary |! ] f y eS ed TLAOO fat la 
sounding id the purpose of making a souns : it the 
pole.” On ] g 4 of The Nort! Pole he avs I ative tft 8 
only sounding he was able to make in that v } 

We crowded-on all speed for the first 5 miles of r return y 
Then we to a narrow crack which was led w e, 

| which furnished : ance to try for a soundi! t 

been feasible at the pole itself, on e 
|} Here, however, we were able to ch vh t y k 
water. 

An extremely interesting feature of this g s In 
the “ Profile of soundings” published on page 338 l th 
Pole. In this ‘profile” the location of the sounding just men- 
tioned is given as 89° 55’ or 5 miles from the pole, 3, 
since Peary says that his polar camp was at 89° 57’ (or 3 4 
from the pole) and they “crowded on all sp for t ) 
miles of the caiacas sama ™ (before taking the sounding), the 
sounding must have been taken 5 mile th of t Dp, 
which (if we accept Peary’s location of the camp) ; that 
the sounding was taken 8 miles south of the pole d of 5 
miles south of the pole, or at 89° 52’ instead of at 89 AS 
this “ Profile of soundings ” is the result of the expe ch 
Peary considers of the greatest scientifie value, so t that 
when it was first forwarded to the Coast 1 Ge Survey 
he requested that it be not made publie until later (see p. 58 of 
the hearing before the congressional c nitts 
sonably expect great accuracy and care in its prey 
stead of which, on this point as on others, a 
sistency of detail is shown 

The result of the sounding in question is given by P ! 

| page 304 of The North Pole: 

Our soundi apparatus gave us 1,509 fat! ( ’ 
bottom. As the Eskimos were reeling in the w part ’ 
lead and went to the bottor Ww I 
and wire the reel became usel nd wa : 
Ooqueah’s sledge by 18 pound 

On page 210 Peary gives the t g 
pounds, so that Ooqueah’s sledg 
that amount; but Peary seems to have co f f 
mention the lessening of weight caused bs e 
pound lead and about 17 pounds of w 

Peary devotes but little space to t ard 
although some of his description 
earlier statements. For instance, he s: on 7 e Sf 

| North Pol > to the act of 

Friday, April 9, was a wild day. All day 
north-northeast, ir ising finally to a 
hung between 18 1 22° be v¥ zero I 

| the ice was raftering all about us and ) 
pressure of the |! g 
On page 235 of The } th P 
| read that 

Six hours of a good fresh br ne would uft ‘ 

If “six hours of a good fresh breeze mld ut ’ 
the trail” on the upward journey, why did not a he 
for the last half of a double march—a gale so st 
ice was raftering beneath their feet, forming in irrecul! 
from its pressure—also obliterate the trail. Not 
happened, however. On the contrary, they made a doul i 
and camped at I lett’s return « 

Of this same day Peary 

Under the impact of the storm 
ward and bearing us with it. 

Nevertheless, he continues 

We camped that night at ST° 47 B 

Notwithstanding the “ crus 2 
the return party with it, Bartlett’s ' { 


place, 87° 47’, for Peary says that 
new igloos until after April 18 
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On Ay 1) Peary says: 

‘Du w night the gale moderated and gradually died away, leav 
I the ai ery thick It was almost impossible for us to see the 
iil Though th temper > was only 10 below zero we cov- 
ed only Bartlett's last march (20 miles) that day.” He also adds 
iat t the end the march ‘ertain eliminations which we were 
ni d to make among the dogs left us a total of 35. 

At the end of a double march on April 11, Peary says on 
page 307 of The North Pole: 

When we camped we were very near the S7th parallel. The entry 


tliat | made in my diary that night is perhaps worth quoting: ‘‘ Hope 





ach the Marvin re gloo to-morrow. I shall be glad when we 

ere onto the big again. This region here was open water as 

ite as February and early March and is now covered with young 
which is extremely unreliable as a means of return.” 

As the expedition did not reach the 87th parallel on the 


upward trip until March 28, it is difficult to understand how 


Peary knew the condition of the ice at that point “as late as 
hebruary and early March.” However, his diary continues: 

\ few hou of a brisk wind, east. west. or south would make this 
ntive region open water for from 50 to 60 miles north and south 
and an unknown extent east and west. Only calm weather or a 
northerly wind keeps it practicable. 

In the next paragraph Peary says: 

A double mareh brought us to Camp Abruzzi, 86° 36’. The trail 
was faulted in several places, but we picked it up each time without 
much difficulty. The following day was a bitterly disagreeable one. 
(on this march we had in our faces a fresh southwest wind that, ever 
and again, spat snow that stung like needles, and searched every 
opening in our clothing. Sut we were so delighted that we were 
cross the young ice that these things seemed like trifles. The end of 
this march was at “* Camp Nansen,’ named in honor of Nansen’s “ Far- 
thest North,” 

According to Peary’s statement above quoted, the “ fresh 
southwest wind” did not strike them until they were across 


the young ice, 
directly after 
Nansen” ): 


But on the upward journey he says of the march 
leaving S6& 13’ (which he now ealls “ Camp 


During this 
ice, treacherous 

Apparently Peary overlooked this stretch of “ treacherous 
young ’ in writing of the homeward journey. It is also 
remarkable that while a southerly wind would have made the 
region of young ice directly north of this point “ open water,” 
the southwest wind which they here encountered seemed to have 
he power to move the young ice (which Peary says they found 
on the upward journey). 


march 
unde1 


we crossed 
the recently 


several leads covered with 


fallen snow. 


young 


ice 


On page 308 (April 15) Peary says: 

Between there and the next camp, at 85° 48’, we found three igloos 
where Marvin and Bartlett had been delayed by wide leads, now 
frozen over My Eskimos identified these igloos by recognizing in 
their construction the handiwork of men in the parties of Bartlett 
ind Marvin 

The igloo at 85° 48’ was the fourteenth igloo built on the 
upward journey. On page 51 of the congressional hearing 
i quotation from Bartlett’s diary says: 

April 11 reached tenth igloo. 

April 13: Shortly after leaving lost main trail; built igloo, first 
since leaving commander. 


Peary says that north of the fourtcenth upward going igloo 
were igloos built by the men of Marvin’s and Bartlett’s on the 
homeward journey, while Bartlett says he built his first igloo 
on the homeward trip south of the tenth upward going igloo. 
Peary, therefore, locates Bartlett's first new igloo more than 
marches too far to the north. The reader is left to supply 
his own explanation for this inconsistency of detail, as Peary 
it] hone. 

On page 309 of The North Pole (April 15) Peary says: 


boul 


1 . 
wHReS 


We arrived at the next camp, where Marvin had made a 700-fathom 
sounding and lost wire and pickaxes. We were now approximately 
146 miles frem land. 


On the northward journey (p. 265) Peary wrote: 


There was a strong northerly wind blowing -full in our faces. The 
wind pressure was forcing to the south the ice over which we traveled, 

id thus lesing us miles of distance, 

Again, on page 26S: 

We had traveled fully 12 miles more than his—Bartlett’s—observa- 
tion showed in the last five marches. Our latitude was the direct result 
of e northerly wind of the last two days, which had crowded the 
ice southward as we traveled over it northward. 


Again, on the homeward trip (p. 306): 

the impact the the 
Zz us with it 

The “ Pre 


gives a latitude of S5 


Under of 


ing 


storm ice was crushing 


southward and 


‘file of soundings,” on page 338 of The North Pole, 
33’, or a distance of 146 miles from Cape 
Columbia for Marvin's 700-fathom sounding. We must remem- 
ber that the camp where this sounding was made was on moy- 
able ic not on land. , 

jut notwithstanding almost continuous strong northerly 
Winds of sufficient force to lose the expedition mites of distance 
the northern journey, and to “crush the ice southward” 


o 


Oil 
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and bear the returning party with it on the homeward trip, 


this camp where Marvin made the 700-fathom sounding is 
found still at the same old stand, 146 miles from Cape Co- 
lumbia. The same was true of the eleventh upward camp, 


Which they found located at 85° 8’, the precise spot it occupied 
when they left it on the northern journey. 

Leaving the eleventh upward camp, Peary says on page 310: 
Sunday, April 18, found as still hurrying along over the trail made 
Marvin and Bartlett. They had lost the main trail. 

sartlett’s diary, as quoted on page 51 of the hearing, shows 
that he did not lose the main trail until after he left the tenth 
upward igloo. Bartlett’s diary continues: 

Shortly after leaving (tenth) igloo lost main trail. 
vin's, losing it on a long, wide strip of young ice. 
since leaving commander. 
reaching the seventh igloo. 

April 15. Reached the fifth igloo. 

The fifth igloo was the first one built on the upward journey 
after the expedition left the Big Lead. From this point 
Bartlett made a new trail to land. 

Peary says that from the eleventh igloo until a point near the 
seventh igloo, his returning division traveled over Bartlett's 
and Marvin's trail, as “ they (Barlett and Marvin) had lost the 

sartlett, however, says that he did not lose the 
until after he left the tenth igloo, and found it 


by 


followed Mar- 
Built igloo, first 
Shortly after leaving picked up main trail, 


trail 


igloo, and from there made a new trail to land. 
places the point where Bartlett lost the main trail one march 
farther north than Bartlett locates it in his day-by-day diary. 

On page 314 of The North Pole Peary says: 

We had now reached the neighborhood of the “ Big Lead.’ For the 
rest of the journey we were compelled to follow the single trail made 
by Bartlett instead of our well-beaten outward trail. I could not com- 
plain. We had kept the beaten road back to within some 50 miles 
of the land. 

Within some 50 miles of the land 

srought Peary’s division to the fifth camp, a short distance 
north of the Big Lead. When Peary said that— 

We had kept the beaten road back to within some 50 miles of the 
land— 

He had apparently forgotten that for about 30 miles between 
camp 11 and camp 7 he reports that they lost the main trail 
and only picked it up in Henson’s first pioneer march, 

The last 50 miles of the journey seem to have been uneventful, 
as Peary devotes only two pages of The North Vole to that part 
of the trip, and practically the same amount of space in the mag- 
azine story. On pages 315-316 of The North Pole he says: 


Thus Peary 


Before midnight that nighi the whole party had reached the glacial 
fringe of Grant Land. We had now left the ice of the polar sen and 
were practically on terra firma. 

It was almost 6 o'clock on the morning of April 23 when we reached 
the igloo of “ Craae City’ at Cape Columbia, and the work was done. 


On the northward journey (p. 216), Peary says: 


An hour after 1 left camp (at “ Crane City,’ Cape Columbia}, my 
division had crossed the glacial fringe, and the last man, sledge, and 


dog of the northern patty was at last on the ice of the Arctic Ocean. 


Peary does not explain why on the return trip, with light 
sledges and a small party (which he claims can travel much 
faster than a large party), he required six hours to travel the 
short distance from the edge of the glacial fringe to “Crane 
City,” when the same distance, with heavily loaded sledges and 
a large cavaleade of men and dogs, was traversed in an hour on 
the outward trip. 

He continues: 

Here (at “ Crane City) 1 wrote these words in my diary: 

* My life work is accomplished. ‘The thing which it was intended 
from the beginning that I should do, the thing which I believed could 
be done, and that I could do, I have done.” 

Peary states that his returning party reached Cape Columbia 
on April 23. On page 291 of Hampton’s Magazine for Septeinber, 
1910, Peary says: 

After putting 4 pounds of pemmican into each of the 29 faithful dogs, 
to keep them quiet, we had at last our chance to rest. For 48 hours we 
slept practically all the time. 

The North Pole makes no mention of “ putting 4 pounds 
of pemmican into each dog.” The dogs had been fed full rations 
on both the northward and homeward journeys. They had been 
given double rations whenever a double march was made, and 
Peary says, on page 291 of Hampton’s Magazine for September, 
1910, and om page 317 of The North Pole: 

The dogs, like ourselves, had 
(at Cape Columbia). 


not been hungry when we arrived 


Yet he put + pounds of pemmiecan into each of them. 
The party left Cape Columbia for the ship on April 25, and 
on page 317 of The North Pole, Peary says: 


We reached Cape Hecla in one march of 45 miles and the Roose: 


; 
clt 
in another of equal jength. 
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This would have vrought Peary to the ship late on April 26. 1 y 
But on page S2 of the congression a quotation from to Ay of A 7 
Pearvy’s diary reads as follows: 210, Be 
No. 1. Roosevelt to ——-— and return, February 22 to April 21, R. B t s 
P v, United States Navy. tz 
\ letter written by Peary to MacMillan, who was with Borup Peary ( 
on the nortl st of Greenland when Peary arrived at the ship, | LS S 
al eads (see p. 231 of Borup’s book): } W ‘ 
S. S. “ ROOSEVELT,” April 28, 1909 . , 
My Dear MACMILLAN: Arrived on board yesterday. Northern trip | ¢,, 
e y satisfa tory Captain ¢ » on board 2jth f , the ¢ 
is letter dates Peary’s arrival at the ship on April 27, j © vel. 
and Capt. Bartlett’s arrival at the ship on April 24 (on day | O 230 | 
aficr Peary arrived at Cape Columbia). A quotation from | Seng f1 I 
Bartlett’s diary, on page 51 of the congressional hearing, also | re Cc J 
dates Bartlett’s arrival at the ship on April 24: J s z i 
April 20.—Left Columbia, reaching the ship on the 24th ~~ See eee 1 
. . ‘ , t a 
But on page 115 of the congressional hearing, Congressman | i », wi 
Macon asked Peary: a 
Mr. Macon. How long was it after Capt. Bartlett reached his camp | K: ko Y 1 t f 
on the return trip that you arrived there? Pea n we t K 
Prary. I found him at the Roosevelt at Cape Sheridan. other 5 aa . 
Mr. Macon. How long had he arrived there before you did? two being two ¢ e three me n i 
Peary. Four days. for his bag and dug out a letter j D. B. M 
Mr. Macon. He was there four days before you arrived? North Greenland (¢ “ 
Peary. Four days. 5 . 
: ’ . Orup Zives a verbatir Vv ¢ < : 
Therefore, according to Peary’s statement before the con- of 1 am ate _ Se a : I 
- - ° biis OO woul on ( ug ol Ss \ 
gressional committee, he must have arrived at the Roosevelt on extracts: ; 
April 28 instead of April 26 or April 27. aaa er ss “R PP - 
In the chapter of The North Pole headed “Last Days at My Dean MacMILuaN: Arrived on aa No , 
Cape Sheridan, ” page 325, Peary says: entirely satisfactory. No need of ( 1d 
It is not long now to the end of the story. On returning to the}  ©@Pt#!n came on board 241 ‘ trate : : 
Roosevelt I learned that MacMillan and the doctor had reached the | ¢"t@tio et : : no M 7 
ship March 21, Borup on April 11, the Eskimo survivors of Marvin's | tended supplies | mee 
party April 17, and Bartlett on April 24. aos mind ao any &u v. a : 
’ : ’ “ la ‘ ip 
Hampton’s Magazine for September, 1910, page 293, says: You should be back mu irlier than 1 An 4 
Dr. Goodsell and MacMillan reached the ship March 25. to have you back liest pos da 7 
That March 25 is the correct date is shown by a letter now At] : T) North Pole P os a 
before me, dated March 28, 1916, signed by Dr. J. W. Goodsell, oe ae eee Serene Ch: cabe: Maca eee ] : 
in which he Says: —- propose a sul ve’ OL i nari hannel — a ian an p Ds 
1@ makes it very cicar in his tetter to M I tha 
I turned back from the 84° 29’ camp on March 14, 1909, and Mac- — ; 4 y a - : 
Millan from the 84° 29’ camp on March 15. * * * We made the | 20 attempt at such a survey made. 4 Oo: e 
36 miles (from Porter Bay) to the ship in one forced march, where | history of the fictitious “ Peary Channe (‘* discovers ) 
we arrived on Afarch 25, 1909—not March 21, as recorded in Peary's book. | by Peary in 1892), his concern on that point is not ré 
Dr. Goodsell also says: As “Peary Channel” never existed : here but in P 4 
My division was the first to reach Cape Columbia (on the northward | imagination, it is not strange that he | erred to ; 
journey), where I arrived on February 22, Washington's Birthday. MacMillan and Borup keep away fré 3 nposed 
From Peary’s book you could not determine that my division was} 7... 3... .._- a eS ok i e 
the first to reach Cape Columbia on the northward dash. That “channel” has now been removed from the Gove 
ane and ‘te and will ot snnear or ny t 
Peary had planned to have Marvin and MacMillan, after they ene s and charts, and will not appear on any 
returned to the ship with their supporting parties, make a | ** _ 298-999 of The N | | 
. . maces 4 od ¢ ne ort ole | S 
sledge trip to Cape Morris Jesup on the north coast of Green- On pag ae oe : = 35 s 
j ; : he Sis o n Millan and Borun themselves art 
land for the purpose of making tidal observations and a line acme AY Sie chat te I : . 
of soundings as far north from the cape as they could pru- Cape Jesup, had made a sounding which s a depth 
dently go so late in the season. When Marvin’s Eskimos re- | and bad obtained 10 days’ tida at 
turned to the ship with the story of Marvin’s death, MacMillan This differs slightly from Boru} Lec t, for 0 of 
at once determined to go to Cape Morris Jesup with Borup and | his book Borup reports that: 
two Eskimos, make 10 days’ tidal observations, as many sound- Iie (MacMillan) said he’d been out to 8} 
ings as possible, and, as Borup said on page 206 of “A Tender- On pa - Borup’s book he e ! 
foot with Peary,” “try to survey Peary Channel.” in a cairn at Cape Morris Jesup, which cont ; the fo 
This auxiliary expedition left the ship at Cape Shéridan on Tae at ite ail im 
; : . ” 2 a&S S nain < 5 a 
April 19, 1909, with a “supporting party” of three Eskimos. ; 7 
They traveled easily and arrived at Cape Jesup on May 8, in- As the record kk I t 
tending to arrange their work so that they could reach the ship | exact, " ol ie 
on the return trip about July 1. This arrangement would allow | by Borup differs f1 I 
them about a month in which to survey “Peary Channel.” | of the sounding and 
This plan, however, was frustrated the day they arrived at After his return f ; J 
Cape Jesup, when they were overtaken by a party of “ Eskimo | Eskimos, built a 
couriers,” sent from the ship by Peary with a note to MacMillan, | described this t 
It developed that on Peary’s arrival at the ship, one week after | there, giving e 
MacMillan and Borup left for Cape Jesup, he was told of their | paragray ‘ 
intention to survey Peary Channel. He immediatety started|  T! 
two Eskimos posthaste after them with a note to Ma Millan, | ast of here (( 
Peary says on page 326 of The North Pole: Borup r 24 
On the 18th MacMillan and Borup, with five Eskimos and six sledges, | and it 
had departed for the Greenland coast to establish depots of supplies | for Sept ‘ 910 I 
in case my party should be obliged to make its landing there I Dany ent ( ( 
1966, and also to make tidal readings at Cape Morris Jesup. I . — 
fore at once started two Eskimos off for Greenland with a sot yr} ass - 
apparatus and a letter informing MacMillan and Borup of our WwW . i ¢ | ( 
success, miles 
Peary places the date of MacMillan’s and Borup’s departure | ,, { 
from the ship for the Greenland coast on April 18; but on page dat l \ 
201 of “A Tenderfoot with Peary ” Borup says: Pe 
It was midnight of April 17 that the familiar cry of “ Kamuttee | odds: 
coming” (a sledge coming) rang out, and knew that Marvin's ; . 
division was at hand. at 
” Ma ur Inlet 
And on page 206: RP ; t} 
mt rup repo! 
We saddled up and p hours af f ; 


Marvin's ill-fated division. 
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A monument was erected to Marvin's memory at Cape Sheri- 
dan, near the winter quarters of the Roosevelt. Peary described 
this monument on page 321 of The North Pole and page 294 of 
Hampton’s Magazine for September, 1910: 


[From The North Pole, by Peary.] [From “The discovery of the 
North Pole,” by Peary, in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine for September, 
1910.) 

On the northern’ shores of A memorial was erected on the 
Grant Land we erected a cairn of foothills of Cape Sheridan, less 
stones, and upon its summit we than a mile from the Roosevelt. 
placed a rude tablet inscribed: It is a cross made of sledge 

planks, imbedded in a pile of 
stones. At the intersection of the 


arms is a copper plate, bearing the 
following inscription : 
[The inscription is the same in the book and the magazine.] 
In Memory Of 
Ross G. M4rvin 
of 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Aged 3} 
Drowned April 10, 1909, forty-five miles north of C. Columbia, 
returning from 86° 38’ N. Lat. 

In Peary’s earlier book, Nearest the Pole, he enumerates the 

personnel of his 1905-06 expedition and mentions: “ Ross G. 
Marvin, 25 years of age” (in July, 1905). If Marvin was 25 
years of age in 1905, he could not have been 34 in 1909; neither 
would strict accuracy make him 31, which is the age given by 
sorup in fis description of Marvin’s memorial. It is reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that Peary was wrong when he said 
Marvin was 25 in 1905, and was again in error when he said 
Marvin was 34 in 1909; and that Borup has the right figures, 
namely, 31 years in 1909. 

Peary is also variable as to Henson’s age. 
Pole he speaks of “ Matthew Henson, 39 years 
which is correct). On page 20 of The North Pole he writes of 
Henson (in 1909): “ He is now about 40 years of age.” This, of 
course, is only a small matter of five years difference. 

‘The preparations for the homeward voyage occupied the mem- 
bers of the expedition until about the middle of July, and Peary 
suys on page 332 of The North Pole: 

On July 18 the Roosevelt pulled slowly out from the cape and turned 
her nose again to the south. 

On page 204 of Hampton's Magazine for September, 1910, he 


Says: 


In Nearest the 
of age” (in 1905, 


On July 18 the Roosevelt left her winter quarters, etc. 

Borup, however, on page 283 of his book, gives the date of 
departure from Cape Sheridan as July 17, one day earlier than 
Peary’s date; and in this Borup is corroborated by Henson, who 
Says: 

It 


was 2.30 p. m., July 17, 1909, that the Roosevelt pointed her 
bow 


southward and we left our winter quarters and Cape Sheridan. 
Some of the discrepancies in Peary’s narrative may seem 
trivial and of no importance, but they are significant as proving 
Peary’s inaccuracy and carelessness in small matters as well as 
those of greater consequence, 
The book proper, The North Pole, closes with the words: 
The victory was due to experience; to the courage, endurance, and 
devotion of the members of the expedition, who put all there was-in 


them into the work; and to the unswerving faith and loyalty of the 
oflicers, members, and friends of the Peary Arctic Club, who furnished 
the sinews of war without which nothing could have been accom- 


plished. 

Following this peroration are three appendixes. Appendix I 
is entitled “ Summary of Bathymetrical, Tidal and Meteorologi- 
cal Observations,” by. Dr. R. A. Harris. As this “summary ” 
is based on Peary’s report as published in The North Pole, 
it necessarily partakes largely of the inaccuracies shown in 
the main part of the book. 


Dr. Harris first refers to “soundings” in the Arctic, and 
says: 

Previous to the expeditions of Peary, little was known concerning 
the depths ef that portion of the Arctic Ocean which lies north of 
Greenland and Grant Land. In 1876 Markham and Parr, at a point 
nearly north of Cape Joseph llenry, in latitude 83° 203’, and longi- 
tude 63° W., found a depth of 72 fathoms. In 1882 Leckwood and 


Brainard, at a point lying northerly from Cape May, in latiude about 


82° 38’ N., and longitude about 514° W., sounded to a depth of 133 
fathoms without touching bottom. 

On page 27, volume 1, of the Official Report of the United 
States Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, under Gen. (then 


Lieut.) A. W. Greely, we read: 

At about 82° 40’ N. and 51° W., a sounding was made. Eight hun- 
dred and twenty feet of line and thongs were used, but no bottom was 
found 

Right hundred and twenty feet is a depth of 13864 fathoms 
instead of 133 as stated by Dr. Harris. No mention is made 
by Dr. Marris of a sounding made by the Greely expedition at 





—— 


Cape Bryant (82° 21’ N. lat.), half a mile frem shore, which 
rave a depth of 103 feet or 174 fathoms. 

Dr. Harris continues on page 337 of The North Pole: 

The motion of the polar pack was inferred by Lockwood from the 
existence of a tidal crack extending from Cape May to Beaumont 
Island. Peary’s journeys along the northern coast of Greenland in 


1500, and upon the Arctic ice in 1902 and 1906, firmly established the 
motion suspected by Lockwood. 


In April of the years 1902 end 1906 he found an eastward drifting 
of the ice due to westerly or northwesterly winds. 

Thus Dr. Harris credits Peary with the establishment of 
the eastward drift of the ice north of Greenland and Grant 
Land, but he fails to note that ice in motion was observed near 
Cape Frederick (on the northern coast of Greenland, lat. 82° 51’ 
N.) by the Greely expedition (see p. 122, vol. 1, of the Official 
Report of Greely’s Expedition) ; neither does he mention the 
strong easterly current off Cape Bryant which prevented Lock- 
wood and Brainard from making satisfactory tidal observa- 
tions at that point on their return from their “ farthest north.” 
(P. 211, vol. 1, Official Report of Greely’s Expedition.) 

Dr. Harris continues: 

The water sky observed to the north of Cape Morris Jesup in 1900, 
strongly indicated the existence of deep water between Greenland and 
the Norih Pole. 

If the existence of “ water sky ” north of Cape Jesup means 
deep water between Greenland and the North Pole, why did not 
Lieut. Lockwood’s report printed by the Government in 1888, 
likewise indicate deep water between northern Greenland and 
North Pole? Lieut. Lockwood’s report, as given on page 208, 
volume 1, of the Official Government Report: 

To the north (from Lockwood Island) lay an unbroken expanse of 
ice, interrupted only by the houizon. 

Therefore, in this respect at least, the “ expeditions of Peary,” 
to which Dr. Harris refers, only served to corroborate the earlier 
observations of the Greely expedition. 

Dr. Harris lays great stress on Peary’s profile of soundings, 
which purport to have been made between Cape Columbia and 
the North Pole, on the meridian of Cape Columbia. 

As Peary made no observations for longitude or for compass 
variation on his polar trip, we have nothing to prove and much 
to disprove his assertion that he traveled on the meridian of 
Columbia. Such being the case, the soundings as reported by 
him are of little value as a “ profile” of the ocean’s depth from 
Cape Columbia to the pole. Furthermore, as already shown, the 
sounding of 1,500 fathoms, to which Dr. Harris especially refers, 
was not taken, according to Peary’s own book as well as his 
statement before the congressional committee, at 89° 55’ north 
latitude, where he places it on his “ profile of soundings,” but at 
a point at least 3 miles south of 89° 55’, and probably even far- 
ther. This is not a hypothetical analysis, therefore I have no 
“theory ” as to where Peary’s “ polar sounding” was actually 
made; but I quite agree with Dr. Harris that the sounding 
made by Peary at his “ farthest north ”’—wherever that was—is 
not at variance with Nansen’s sounding made at 85° 20’. Fur- 
thermore, to me it is not at all impossible that this same “ polar 
sounding ” was made in a latitude paralleling that of Nansen’s, 
namely, 85° 21’, or more probably south of that point. 

Dr. Harris analyzes at length the tidal observations made by 
the Peary expedition at Cape Sheridan, Point Aldrich, Cape 
Bryant, Cape Morris Jesup, and Fort Conger, the periods of time 
eovered at these stations being about 231, 29, 28, 10, and 15 
days, respectively. But in this appendix Dr. Harris does not 
refer—except by the briefest possible footnote references—to 
the lengthy, exhaustive, and accurate tidal observations carried 
on by the Greely expedition at Black Horn Cliffs, Repulse Har- 
bor, Capes Sumner, Baird, Beechy, Cracroft, and Distant Cape 
and Fort Conger in 1882-83, nor does Dr. Harris refer to the tidal 
observations made at Cape Sheridan by the Nares expedition in 
1875-76. From a careful analysis of these earlier records practi- 
cally the same conclusions were reached as those set forth by 
Dr. Harris and accredited to Mr. Peary’s work. Such obvious 
unfairness is unworthy a scientist of Dr. Harris’s standing and 
attainments. (See Appendix 140, vol. 2, p. 637, Government 
Report of. the Greely Expedition.) 

On page 340, in a table giving “ the mean lunitidal intervals 
and the mean ranges of tide,’ Dr. Harris gives the latitude of 
Cape Morris Jesup as 83° 40’ north latitude, 1 mile farther 
north than is claimed by Peary. He also gives the latitude of 
Cape Sheridan as 82° 27’, 1 mile farther south than is given by 
Peary; and the longitude of Fort Conger as 64° 44’ west instead 
of 64° 45’ west, as given by Greely. 

Dr. Harris also refers repeatedly to “ Crocker Land,” since 
proven not to exist by Donald B. MacMillan, of Peary’s polar 
expedition. 

Another interesting feature of Dr. Harris’s appendix is his 
frequent use of the term “‘ Peary Land” to designate the north- 
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ern part of Greenland This portion of Greenland was explored | Dr. Goodsell's for 
and named prior to Peary'’s explorations, and it is unjust to teresting mm erial relative 
earlier explorers to place Peary’s hame over the hames of | cliffs, the result oft his ( ~ S 
“Washington Land,” “ Nares Land,” and so forth, given to that H also says of Dr. G : A N ) 
part of Greenland by Hall, Greely, and other explorers. Pre- Explorer at the North Pole) 
sumably the name “ Peary Land” was placed on the map to] 4. , ; 
commemorate Peary’s “discovery” of the fictitious “ Peary | ang Tawehinenw t M t ; 
Channel.” which Peary claimed divided the northern part of | a R 3 R I : ¥ 
Greenland from the mainland, but since * Peary Channel” has |?! ] — 
been proven to exist only in Peary’s imagination, it 1S mani- . = ears . : 
festly unfair to place the name of “ Peary Land” on that por viev it of t} Noth ; : : 
tion of Greenland. Bis ote ae a C tes l 
Dr. Harris says of Peary’s meteorological work (The North | pnowledg, to aaa le ¢ 1 
Vole, p. 346) < and got along famously with t 
Regular hourly observations of the thermometer and barometer were equiy t t ’ l 
carried on day and night by the tide observe rs, withal tl z s ! 
A brief résumé of the results obtained is given below, together with a | was neve 1 In t 1 1 
few taken from the Report of the Proceedings of the United States he expe e Le { ’ i 
: Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay by Lieut. (now Gen.) A. W. Greely. | ngth of i 
But Dr. Harris does not state that while the Peary expedition | pt 4 a ry ex] inns 
* 2 ° ‘ rhe c "lita y a i = he i 
made “regular hourly observations of the thermometer and and Borup but says nothing whatever of Dr. Goods 
barometer day and night,” the number of meteorological observa- | pendent trip to the Lake Hazen region fter the ' 
tions “ made and recorded cach day” by the Greely expedition | the northern trip, and the only record of his scientific we 
was 234; and this, too, in addition to elaborate and careful | found on page 190 of The North Pole, when P nae 
magnetical, pendulum, time, and sound observations and ex- | ie a é 
periments. In a word, little reliable scientific data of value | , th Ses ait : 
: n : - fo he season, it very \ { 
was obtained and published up to date by Peary’s last expedi- | colder than th 
tion which had not already been obtained and recorded by | iin ta ins ake ‘i 
: sae i S15 1 SUPIRINE contrast to the narrat s er it 
earlier expeditions. Pree xpediti ch E rr ee 
4 2 ‘ ‘ ( d “uc Se “ ons, Who careLtully five person: credit to ¢ } 
In this connection I would say that Dr. J. W. Goodsell, sur- | member of the ' artv for work d Seals lit 1 
: > sas t miPt LO VOrk tone, Suc cre IS ) 
geon to Peary’s 1908-9 expedition, has completed the manu- larly conspicuous i ion Cineote' ‘ 
~ . ° . aa i MASPICUOUS 1 reli. reel UCCOUNRLE vl t ( 
script of a book embodying his own personal, scientific work and | the “A reti ee : 
. © ° . . ne SAE CCC. 
observations. Of this book Dr. Goodsell wrote under date of \ a II ¢ cI x h Pol : 
> Append ( 1e ort role cont: f: ’ rl 
March 1, 1916: | a oo I . > > he North ui = , 
, ; | due ms oO e allege ybservations made l > 
It was not until a year after our return that I received permission | : bak : ; . —— me ones uae a 7 
to write, and even to date Peary attempts to prohibit me from any | and Peary; also reproductions of the certificates to p 
lecturing or writing likely to be translated into any foreign language. | purporting to have been made by Marvin and Bartlett 
For several years after our return I was engaged in compiling my In regard to Bartlett's req nted observation See's , 
scientific data concerning the expedition in connection with my sledg et a ae : en See rn : 
ing and other experiences. Peary wrote me to send him the material | Sary to say that the errors in cateu mare is 
for my book and he would write the introduction. He received the 568 |} that the computation wi not made b i 
typewritten pages in iatter March, 1915, and my illustrations a few nautical observa io} 
days later. He has not written since, will not return my uncopy-| ~ o  ”. : Ss s 
righted book or wlustrations, nor will he answer any letters request- | Appendix III to The North Pol ! the “Report of 
i ing their return. the subcommittee of the National Geographic S« ty on I 
On May 1, 1916, Dr. Goodsell wrote the Explorers’ Club in- | Records, and Some of the Horn Awarded for A 
forming it of Peary’s refusal to return his manuscript and | of the Pole.” 
as . . . . | 
requesting the club to accept either his own resignation or| This “ report’ is signed by Henry Gannett, C. M. ¢ 
Peary’s. On June 17, 1916, Dr. Goodsell received the typewrit- | and O. H. Tittmann. and was presented to the board « : 
ten manuscript without letter or explanation of any kind. |} agers of the National Geographic Society on November 4 10) 
LHe seiantifie aterial as Ire ft lon ry’c » Tan Nasth | aa ie ; ; 7 
_ Such . ee mate ue appears in Peary s book Th North Che opinion prevailed at that time, and in some quartet 
» : + Tes ° (i<Q . , ole « : <a ? >)" ° ° . 7 
Pol is the result of I r. Goodsell’s work, and is used by Peary | prevails, that this report of the subcommittee of the National 
without quotation marks or other acknowledgment. I quote Geographic Society was equivalent to a national recog 
herewith a XT w extract from Dr. Goodsell Ss original journal (a | Peary’s claim to the discovery of the North Pole Noth 
copy of which was furnished Peary immediately on the return | pe further from the truth. That the “ National Geogr: 
of the expedition) and their equivalents as found in | ciety ” is neither national. zeoer: p! nor a soclet 
; ae, “Wika . : | clety eitl ational, geogra rs \ 
book The North Pole: | the following resolution introduced in Cong vy Rept 
[From The North Pole, by Peary.] [From Dr. Goodsell’s Journal.] | tive F. O. Smith, of Maryland, on January 21, 1915: 
The Protococcus nivalis (Red The larger, nearly transparent | a ; s ie ‘ ' 
Snow), one of the lowest types of gelatinous masses are about one- | L Sixt iird Con , third ses nD, 
the single, living protoplasmic cell. fourth inch in diameter. These | Whereas the Nat 1 Geo 
The nearly transparent gelatinous are exceptional, the masses being | not nationa! (in the sense that it not 
masses vary from a quarter inch usually the size of a pinfead or | tne National Government i 
in diameter to the size of a pin- smaller. * * * The Protococ- | ‘an . al J 1 : Ss 
head, and they draw from the cus nivalis (RedSnow) is certainly |). )jcn} a 
snow and the air the scanty one of the very lowest type of the | ja poor: resol: 
nourishment they require (pp. living, single protoplasmic cell - 
72-73). existing on the scant nourishment Therefore recognition of Peary’s claimed 
and less heat that the air and | « societv ’ was no more a D ) 1 re 
snow provide, a le ’ ee ee . 
When the little auks fly high When the auks fly high the re- | lication of his story by Hamptou’s Mag 
against the sunlit sky they ap- flection of the sun makes them This subcommittee reported tha 
pear like the leaves of a forest appear like the leaves of a forest , 





when the early frost has touched when the early frost has touched |} Commander Peary |! submitte 
them ard the first gale of autumn the leaves and the first gale of | jour: ind re 1 of ‘ tion 
carries them away circling, drift- autumn carries them away cir- | and | ut ind cert f 
ing, eddying through the air (p. cling, drifting, eddying hrough | of his expedition. Tl V 
75). the air. mittee, and they are unanim« f 
One place seemed secure, and we One place seemed secure, but a | reached the North Po! » A 6. 1 
were making ready to attach the large floe, of an acre or more, with ea Cast ; 299 41 — ; 
cables, when an ice floe, about an a projecting point like a battle- | How earerully ¢ mined e aata > D : 
acre in extent, with a sharp, pro- ship, pushed toward the Rooserelt, | mittee is man st in the “mil ity report ( 
jecting point like the ram of a _ necessitating a change of position sional committee before whot Pearv testified 19 
battleship, came surging along to- to southward. BKefore the vessel Sate ieee at deans . oe —" 
ward the Roosevelt, and we were was secured she was again threat- | Which I quote: 
obliged to shift our position. Be- ened by the same tloe, which had ‘ ; ; ip i 4) : eo ee 
fore the ship was secured she was followed, persistent as a blood-| Frem_ tl gg pesca pendent panty 5 hoa 
again threatened by the same floe, hound. | nett, after his “careful examination” of Capt. I’ 
which seemed to be endowed with records, did not know how n any days it took Capt. Peary 
malign intelligence and to follow | time he left Bartlett to reach the pole and retu to tl Re 
us like a bloodhound (pp. 112- | that information being supplied by a Mr. Gr _ it will 
113). observed that Mr. Gannett as a result of hi are examinat 
* * * Black Cape, a dark, * * * Black Cape, a dark, | Capt. Peary’s proofs and records, gives Capt. Peary in 
cone-shaped mountain, standing cone-shaped mountain, standing to the pole the following equipment: Two sledge mm OE 
alone, on the eastern side washed alone. At the eastern side washed | Eskimos, and Henson. It will be seen later from Capt. DP 
by the waters of the sea, on the by the waters of the sea, on the | mony that he had on that final dash 40 dogs, 5 sledges, and a t 
west separated by deep valleys west separated by deep valleys | 6 men in his party. This discrepancy on so vital a point u ght 
from the adjacent mountains (p. from the adjacent mountains, | quite conclusive that the examination of the Geograp roclet) 
1 . i mittee was anything but careful. 























































































wing quotati« from the testimony of Mr. Tittmann show 
wit hat care, or, rather, la of care, this committee examined Capt. 
j 
‘ 1 Are you satisfied Peary reached the North Pole? 
I ANN. Surely, 
Greco. Did you see the book of original entry in which he 
record of these soundings? 
Mr rirTMaNn. No; I did ot. 
M G 3 Have you ever, in any capacity, seen the books of 
Mr. TirTMaNnnN. No, sir; I have not.’ 


of the committee says be did not have as much oppor- 
to go over .he details as the other members of the committee, 


he was very much occupied with other matters.” When asked 
n rmation by the chairman, Mr. Tittmann refers him to 
tial t and hurries away. 


endix III closes with the following statement and list, on 
364-365 of The North Pole: 
1g the home and foreign honors awarded for the attainment of 
are the following: 
‘cial great gold medal of the National Geographic Society 
shington, 
| pecial ld medal of the Philadelphia Geographical Society. 
rhe Helen Culver medal of the Chicago Geographical Society 
fhe honorary degree of doctor of laws from Bowdoin College. 
t special great gold medal of the Royal Geographicai Society 
f London. 
! Nachticall gold medal of the Imperial German Geographical 





King Humbert gold medal of the Royal Italian Geographical 


rhe Hauer medal of the Imperial Austrian Geographical Society 
i cold medal of the Hungarian Geographical Society. 

gold medal of the Royal Belgian Geographicat Society. 
Vl} vold medal of the Royal Geographical Society of Antwerp. 


\ special trophy from the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. 

fhe honorary degree of doctor of laws from the Edinburgh Uni 
I me rary membership in the Manchester Geographical Society. 
lonorary membership in the Royal Netherlands Geographical So- 
chet of Amsterdam, 

\ careful personal inspection of these medals and honors, 
however, reveals the fact that of the 15 medals and honors 
mentioned in the list above presented only 8 were given for the 
discovery or “attainment” of the North Pole; 2 were pre- 
seited by societies of which Peary was a leading member; 1 
degree (from Bowdoin College) was presented by Veary’s alma 
! r; and, furthermore, the fact was brought out at the con- 
gressional hearing (see p. 20 of the hearing) that none of 
the societies conferring honors had examined Peary’s records 
or other data (with the exception of the National Geographic 
Society), Mr. Gannett, chairman of the National Geographic 
Society subcommittee, making that statement to the congres- 
sional committee. Mr. Gannett was asked by Hon. Tuomas S. 
BUTLER: 

The records of Peary were not submitted to any of these societies? 
Yhey simply accepted the judgment of the National Geographic Society? 

‘ro the above question Mr. Gannett replied : 

That is the case. 

Che special great gold medal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London is mentioned on page 365 of Peary’s book as one 
of the medals presented for the discovery of the Pole, and a full- 
photographic reproduction of each side of the medal is 
i opposite page 365. The inscription on one side of this 
inedal reads, “ Robert Edwin Peary,” and on the reverse side: 

Presented by the Royal Geographical Society. For Arctic Explora- 
tion, 1886-1909. 

No mention is made, directly or indirectly, of the North Pole, 
, on the strength of this report of the subcommittee of the 
National Geographic Society and on the strength of the contra- 
dictory and absurd testimony given by Peary himself before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, Robert E. Peary was placed 
on the retired list of the Corps of Civil Engineers on March 4, 
1911, said retirement to date from April 6, 1909, nine years be- 
fore Mr. Peary would have been eligible to retirement under our 
\ enusy age-limit retirement system. 
thermore, since March 4, 1911, Peary has posed before the 
world as “rear admiral, retired,” although his retirement with 

and pay of that high office gives him no more right to use 
the title of rear admiral than belonged to him before he was 


Secretary Daniels, of the Navy Department, is authority for 
tatement that Peary’s title is “ civil engineer,” and when 
e Secretary was asked if by right of courtesy or common 
e Rebert E. Peary may be properly addressed as “ rear ad- 
miral,” he replied that Peary's correct title is “ civil engineer.” 
To address Peary as “ admiral” or “ rear admiral” is therefore 
breach of etiquette of the service, and, as was said in a discus- 

1 of this subject in the Senate on the 13th of this month: 
( call these men admirals dees not make them so any more than to 

the tail ef a sheep a leg makes it so. 

When the bill rewarding Peary for his claimed Arctic services 
s introduced in Congress Hon. G. von L. Meyer, then Secre- 
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tary of the Navy, wrote to the ch: 
on Naval Affairs that— 


_* *® * Tt seems inappropriate to confer upon him (Peary) a 
title for which his previous education, training, and service have not 
fitted him. It is therefore recommended that in the title of the bill 
and in the fourth line thereof the word “ commander” be changed to 
‘ Civil Engineer,’ the latter being Mr. Peary’s correct official designa- 
tion, and, further, that instead of appointing him a rear admiral and 
placing him upon the retired list as such that he be retired as a civil 
engineer with the rank of rear admiral and with the highest retired 
pay of that grade under existing law. 





These recommendations of Secretary Meyer were adopted, 
and Peary was therefore retired as a civil engineer with the 
rank and pay of a rear admiral. That such retirement does not 
include the right to the title of “rear admiral” was clearly 
brought out in the Senate in the discussion of July 18, to which 
I have already referred, when Senator Swanson, of Virginia, 
said: 

To fix the pay of staff officers in the Navy they are given certain 
rank, a he officers of the different staff corps rank so and so, with the 
pay of that rank. The law provides, for instance, that a chaplain 
shall have the rank of captain. That means that his pay shall be the 
Same as that of a captain; but he is still called a chaplain. A dector 
of medicine a member of the Medical Corps is called doctor, but he 
receives the pay of the renk which he holds. Some of them have the 
rank of lieutenant, some have the rank of commander, some have the 


|rank ef captain; but doctors in the Navy are not called captains. 


er on a — “ 


* * * So if a man is a paymaster, that title is an honorable 
title and has been an honorable title for a long time, and he should 
not be ashamed of it. Why should he try to have the title of captain 
or admiral or ary other title that does not appcrtain to the calling 
in which he is engaged? 

This discussion to which I have referred was relative to a 
proposed amendment introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Watsu to give staff officers the right to use the title of their 
respective ranks. Under the provisions of this amendment a 
civil engineer retired with the rank of rear admiral would have 
had a right to be addressed as “ rear admiral”; but this amen¢ 
ment was rejected. As Senator Lopcr, of Massachusetts, said : 

It (the amendment introduced by Senator WALsH) is an attempt to 
give a title that misrepresents the office. It is giving a man a title 
which does not describe him. It is giving him a title to which he has 
no title. 

And, as I have just stated, the amendment was rejected. 
Therefore, in using the title of rear admiral, and in encouraging 
this form of address by others, Robert E. Peary is consistently 
pursuing the policy of pretense which he se long followed in his 
claimed Arctic work. 

All that now remains is to briefly review Peary’s various 
trips to the Arctic regions. I shall therefore present a short 
résumé of his first, last, and intermediate expeditions, on which 
his various claimed “ discoveries” were made. And I shall 
also at the same time—‘ lest we forget ”"—incorporate a few 
prominent facts with which some of us are doubtless familiar, 
but which, since we are all so prone to forget, may have escape! 
the memory of some. By this résumé and these facts we shall 
plainly see that Peary is not entitled to his claims to nor reward 
for “Arctic explorations ” and so-called discoveries. 

FOLLOWING THE PATHFINDERS—WHEREVER MR. PEARY WENT, SOME OND 
WAS THERE BEFORE. 

Not to all explorers is granted the honor of breaking the 
pioneer trail over those portions of the earth’s surface before 
untrodden by man. Some brave spirit must lead the way into 
new regions, while those who follow keep the paths open and 
develop the resources of the uttermost parts of the earth for 
future generations. Honor is due to all—to those who follow 
no less than to those who lead—but bitter indeed is the let of 
the man who, craving and claiming with insatiate greed the role 
and honor of pioneer, finds always before him the trail of the 
pathfinder. Such a man is Robert E. Peary, for wherever Mr. 
Peary went, some one was there before. 

In 1886 Mr. Peary, then a young man of 30, made what he 
terms his “ reconnoissance” of the Greenland ice cap, in com- 
pany with Christian Maigaard, then the assistant governor of 
Ritenbenk, Greenland. On this trip he claims to have reached 
a point 100 miles inland. The entire trip occupied 25 days on 
the ice, which Peary reports as very level throughout, with few 
crevasses, and for the greater part of the way covered with a 
layer of dry snow, into which at the farthest point reached by 
the two men Peary could drive his staff 6 feet deep. This condi- 
tion of the ice cap made traveling unusually easy. On July 17, 
1886, they had ascended to an altitude of 7,525 feet elevation, 
and, according to Peary’s calculation of longitude, had reached 
a point about 100 miles inland. Of this calculation, however, 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen says, in his “ First Crossing of Greenland,” 


| Volume I, pages 505-506: 


Unfortunately Peary’s longitude was only based, as it seems, on some 
cheervations of altitude taken with the theodolite about noon on Iv 
19. The expression “ circum-meridian sights,’ which both he and 
Maigaard use, is not quite clear in itself. These so-called pl 
altitudes” are, besices, notoriously uncertain for longitude reckonings. 
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The chronometer. too, had come to a standstill, and an ordinary watct 
which Pt vy declares to have been “ very trustworthy Was used in its 
pla But as far as I can see from his account, n servations Wel 
taken subsequently to determine this timekeeper’s ack ACK rhe dis 
tanee of a hundred miles from the margin of the 1 in not, therefore, 
eo hed beyond all doubt. b 

ilt to say, too, what faith w an pl in this vation 
of eet. as it was only based upon the records of an aneroid 
ba Though we (Nansen and his party) had with us three 
pi y good aneroids made specially for us in London, we should 
regularly have estimated our elevation much teo high, if we had t 
had a boiling point barometer to correct our daily observations. Thi 
<chows that it will not do to attach too great importance to observation 


taken by the aneroid barometer alone, 


tut laying aside for the moment Dr. Nansen’s criticisms, this | 


was by no means the first attempt to penetrate the inland i 
of Greenland. Short trips were made by the English traveler, 
Edward Whymper, in 1867; the Swedish explorer, Baron 
denskiold, in 1870; the Norwegian geologist, Amund Helland, 
in 1875; 
IS78: and by the Swedish geologist, 
expeditions reached a point 
: but in 1883, three years before Peary’s “ 
Baron Nordenskiold, not content with the result of his 
journey in 1870, made elaborate preparations for a 
peditien inte the unexplored fustnesses of Greenland’s interior. 
A party of 10 men ascended the ice at about the same point 
that Nordenskiold’s start was made in 1870, and succeeded in 
penetrating about 73 miles over the interior of the ice cap, where 
the wet snow compelled them to stop. Before returning, 
ever, two members of the party, carrying little weight and 
traveling on skis, made a further march into the interior, which 
the most conservative estimate places at 
ing the distance traveled by the expedition to 118 miles, or 18 
miles farther than Peary claims to have reached three years 
later. Peary’s starting point was the head of Pakitsokfjord, the 
fjord where Whymper and Helland made their respective starts. 
Therefore, Peary made neither the first nor the longest journey 
up to that time over the inland ice. Wherever Mr. Peary went, 
some one was there before. 

In 1891 Peary organized an expedition having for its object 
the complete crossing of Greenland, with a possibility of an 
ultimate dash for the North Pole. This expedition left New 
York on June 6, 1891, and the latter part of July reached 
MeCormick Bay, where winter quarters were established. On 
April 30, 1892, after a winter spent in elaborate preparations, 
the men commenced packing supplies up to the ice eap. This 
work occupied them for about a fortnight, and on May 16 the 
actual start over the ice cap was made. 
supporting party returned, and Peary, with one companion 
hivind Astrup, traveled for about six weeks over the ice cap, 
until its altitude lessened and they reached a point where grass 
and flowers were abundant and herds of muskoxen were g 
ing. On July 4, they ascended a plateau of which Peary says 
in Northward Over the Great Ice, pages 342-546, inclusive: 

We stood upon the northeast coast of Greenland and, looking far off 
over the surface of a mighty glacier on our right and through the 
mouth of the bay, we saw stretching away to the horizon the gteat 
fields of the Arctic Ocean. 

I christened the bay Independence Bay, in honor of the date, July 4 
The United States Navy was remembered in the name Navy Cliff, 
which I gave to the giant cliff on which we stood. 
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Contrary, however, to Mr. Peary’s claims, he did not at any 
time travel across the Greenland ice cap from the 
to the east coast. His trip of 1892, and a later one in 1895, 
extended only to “ Navy Cliff,’ which according to the latest 
map compiled and published by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor 
und manager of the National Geographic Magazine, is a point 
about three-fourths of the distance between the eastern and 
western coast. In other words, a straight line drawn from 
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; responsive 
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broad | 


McCormick Bay (Mr. Peary’s starting point) diagonally across | 


Greenland toward the northeast, the direction Peary followed, 
places “ Navy Cliff” and the upper end of * Independence Bay ” 
(Mr. Peary’s “ farthest ”’ 


distant from the western coast as it is from the eastern coast. } 


‘Therefore, Mr. Peary can not claim the honer of the first, or 
any, complete crossing of the mainland of Greenland, 

Wherever Mr. Peary went, some one was there before. The 
first complete crossing of Greenland was made in 1888 by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen. Mr. Peary claims that he furnished the idea 
and the plan for Nansen’s trip in a paper published in the 
sulletin of the American Geographical 
ber, 1886. 

This claim, however, is directly contradicted by Nansen, who, 
in 1882, wrote a paper that was published in the Danish Geo- 
srafisk Tidskrift (Vol. VII, p. 76), in whieh he expressed 
the opinion that the east coast ef Greenland could be | 


reached 
without difficulty. Nansen held the opinion that once thi 
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Mr. Peary’s first claimed achievement on this expedition was 
t “ discovery ” of Axel Heiberg Land (called by Peary “ Jesup 
Land”) On] e 202 of his book, Nearest the Pole, Peary relates 
his “ discovery ” (7?) of this land in a paragraph quoted from his 
journal of June 24, 1906: 

East iay the wide, white zone of the ice foot; west the unbroken 

irface of Nansens Strait, and beyond it the northern part of that 
western land which | saw from the heights of the Ellesmere Land ice 


ap in July, 189, and named Jesup Land, though Sverdrup has later 
riven it the name of Heiberger Land. 

But on page 296 of this same book Mr. Peary, in describing 

northern journey in 1898, says: 

The Windward sailed from New York on the 4th of July, 1898, and 
on the 7th I went on board the Hope at Sydney, Cape Breton. Push- 

apidly northward and omitting the usual calls at the Danish Green- 
land perts, Cape York was reached after a voyage uneventful. The 
work of hunting walrus and assembling my party of natives was com- 
menced at once; the Windward soon joined us, after which the hunt- 
ing was prosecuted by both ships until the final rendezvous at Etah, 
whence both ships steamed out on August 13. 

As Mr. Peary was en route from New York to Etah, and en- 
gaged in hunting walrus and assembling his party of natives, 
from July 4to August 13, 1898, some 180 miles from the “ heights 
of Ellesmere Land,” it is plainly evident that he did not “ see 
that western land” in July, 1898. It is also worthy of note that 
although a year later, in his report to the Peary Arctic Club, 
Peary reported that he had “crossed the Ellesmere Land ice 
cap to the west side of that land,” he makes no mention whatever 
of “ seeing” any land west of Ellesmere Land nor of the discov- 
ery of any new land anywhere. As a matter of fact, Peary never 
“remembered” that he had “seen” this western land (Hei- 
berg Land) until he learned in 1908 that Sverdrup had discov- 
ered it; then his memory was quickened, and he suddenly re- 
called that he “saw” it in July, 1898, while he was yet on board 
of his ship en route from New York to Etah. Mr. Peary must 
have used the same telescope to “ see” this land which he after- 
wards used to view “ Crocker Land,” of which more later. And 
as no one, not even Mr. Peary, disputes the fact that Capt. 
Otto Sverdrup visited this “ western land,” which he (Sverdrup) 
christened “Axel Heiberg Land,” early in 1900, it is evident 
that again some one was ahead of Mr. Peary. 

That it is now admitted, even by Mr. Peary’s friends, that he 
did not discover this land, is fully evidenced by the latest map 
published by Mr. Peary’s friend and supporter, Mr. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor, the able manager and editor of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, which map credits Sverdrup with its discovery, 
removes the name of “ Jesup Land,” and places the name of 
“Axel Heiberg Land” on this territory. Wherever Mr. Peary 
went, some one was there before. 

After establishing his winter quarters in 1898, Mr. Peary 
claims to have made a “ reconnoissance” of the Hayes Sound 
region, and “ discovered ” (?) that Hayes Sound does not exist. 
He says, on page 300 of Nearest the Pole: 

September 18 I left the ship with two sledges and my two best 
Eskimos, with provisions for 12 days, for a reconnoissance of Princess 
Marie Bay. September 20 I reached the head of a small fjord running 
southwest from near the head of Princess Marie Bay. From a com- 
manding peak in the neighborhood I could see that both arms of Bu- 
chanan “Strait ended about south of my position; that the “ strait” 
is in reality a bay; and that Hayes Sound does not ewist. 

The following will show that it is not well, when actual faets 
are desired, to accomplish one’s exploring feats by long-distance 
telescopes, wireless telegraphy, or absent treatment. 

August 12, 1899, Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary of the Peary 
Arctic Club, reached Etah with supplies for Peary and received 
from him a report of his year’s work. Of this report Peary says 
(pp. 315-316 of Nearest the Pole) : 

The year had been one of hard and continuous work for the entire 
party. In that time I obtained the material for an authentic map of 
the Buchanan Bay-Bache Peninsula-Princess Marie Bay region, crossed 
the Ellesmere Land ice cap to the west side of that land, established a 
eontinnoeus line of caches from Cape Sabine to Fort Conger, and famil- 
iarized myself with the region as far north as Cape Beechey. 

The National Geographic Magazine for October, 1899, accepted 
this report as gospel truth and printed Peary’s “ discovery,” 
that Hayes Sound “did not exist” as what it called “ the solu- 
tion of one of the most important geographical problems in that 
region.” 

But, it must be remembered that Peary’s “solution” of this 
“important problem” was made from a very convenient “ com- 
manding peak” in the neighborhood, from which convenient 
vantage point he also “ saw” or claimed to “ see” that both arms 
of Buchanan Strait ended about south of his position on Harms- 
worth Bay. 

Now, let us see what Is the true “ solution ” of this “ important 
problem.” In Octeber, 1898, Capt. Otto Sverdrup and four of 
his men left their winter quarters to explore Hayes Sound and 
Buchanan Strait. Not content with exploring from any “ com- 
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manding peak '’—Peary’s favorite method—Sverdrup and his 
men actually traversed, on foot and with sledges, the whole 
region about Buchanan Bay and Hayes Sound; they found that 
Buchanan Bay opens into Hayes Sound, which is separated from 
Flagler Bay by North Sound; that Hayes Sound at its upper 
end divides into two branches called by Sverdrup “ Beistad 
Fjord” and “ Jokeifjord”; that Peary’s statement that “ both 
arms of Buchanan Strait ended about south of my position—on 
Harmsworth Bay ”—was wholly erroneous, for what Peary 
ealled the “arms of Buchanan Strait” are really Flagler Bay, 
fully one-third of which extends farther west than Harmsworth 
Bay; and Beistad Fjord, more than half of which extends far- 
ther west than Harmsworth Bay, neither of them being an “ arm 
of Buchanan Strait,” but a continuation of Hayes Sound, dis- 
covered by Dr. Hayes in 1861, and which Mr. Peary said did 
not exist! That Sverdrup’s mapping of this region is correct 
is attested by the fact that he has been corroborated by the 
Canadian explorer, Capt. J. E. Bernier; and Hayes Sound, with 
the extensions shown by Sverdrup’s map—see New Land, by 
Sverdrup—is also shown on the map published by the Geo- 
graphic Board of Canada in 1911, while the map of this region 
furnished by Mr. Peary to the Hydrographic Office of the United 
States Navy Department has been canceled and withdrawn 
from circulation by the Secretary of the Navy. Again, wher- 
ever Mr. Peary went, some one was there before. 

After Mr. Bridgman’s return south, Peary’s time during the 
remainder of 1899 and the first few months of 1900 was oc- 
cupied principally in hunting and trading, the only trip par- 
taking of the nature of an exploration being his journey along 
the northern coast of Greenland, where he followed in the 
steps of Lockwood and Brainard, of Gen. Greely’s party. 
These men in 1882 made a trip along the northern coast of 
Greenland, which carried them to 83° 24’, the farthest north 
of any expedition up to that time. From this point—Lock- 
woods Island—they plainly saw a few miles beyond them, ex- 
tending about 12 miles farther north, the cape which they 
named Cape Washington. This cape appears on all of Gen. 
Greely’s official maps dated 1885-1888, and until Peary’s trip in 
1900 was supposed to be the most northern point of Greenland. 
Peary’s insatiable ambition to be known as the “ discoverer ” of 
the most northern point of land on the Greenland coast is shown 
in a quotation from pages 325-326 of Nearest the Pole: 

One march from here—Lockwood Island—earried us to Cape Wasli- 
ington. Just at midnight we reached the low point, which is visible 
from Lockwood Island, and great was my relief to see on rounding this 

oint another splendid headland rising across an intervening inlet. 
t would have been a great disappointment to me to find that another's 
7 Pigg forestalled mine in looking first upon the coveted northern 
point. 

Mr. Peary named this “splendid headland” Cape Morris K. 
Jesup, but it is noticeable that nowhere in his book, Nearest 
the Pole, does he give the latitude of what he calls the most 
northern point of Greenland, although it is shown on H. O. 
Chart 2142 as 83° 39’. In 1910, in his book, The North Pole, 
Peary mentions the latitude of Cape Morris K. Jesup as 83° 39’, 
or 6 miles farther north than the latitude estimated by the 
Greely expedition for Cape Washington. In view, however, 
of Mr. Peary’s overwhelming anxiety to be the first man to look 
upon the most northern point of Greenland, and remembering 
also that he does not give the latitude of Cape Jesup in any 
of his books until some 10 years after its alleged “ discovery,” 
we feel justified in placing a question point against the assertion 
that this “cape”—named after Mr. Peary’s heaviest financial 
backer—is any farther north than Cape Washington, discov- 
ered 18 years earlier by the members of Greely’s expedition. 
This doubt is strengthened by Peary’s further statement that 
after his alleged discovery of this point he traveled northward 
from there four marches, reaching 83° 50’ north latitude, or 
a distance of 11 miles beyond Cape Jesup. In view of some of 
his later performances, 11 miles in four days was certainly slow 
traveling for Mr. Peary. At 83° 50’ Mr. Peary abandoned any 
hope he may have entertained of finding a possible route to the 
pole from northern Greenland and returned to land. He then 
traveled frem Cape Morris K. Jesup eastward, his first march 
taking him to a point which he called Cape Bridgman ani 
reported in the same latitude as Cape Washington. Two marches 
farther took him to Cape Clarence Wyckoff, which he reported 
in latitude “about” 83°, but gave no longitude. Owing to 
Peary’s very infrequent longitudinal observations, the exact 
situation of Cape Wyckoff was not known until J. P. Koch, of 
the Mylius-Erichsen expedition, visited the cape in 1907 and 
found it to be in latitude 82° 57’ 7’ north, longitude 23° 09’ 
west. 

While Peary was the first to reach Cape Clarence Wyckoff 
(which he supposed to be an island, but which was discovered by 
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Koch to be a cape), he was not the first to rea h or discover sel June 2, 1906. I 
nlost eastern point of the northeast coast of Greenland. On his | ¥ ( 
map, pup hed in connection with Nearest the Pole, Peary | a ‘ . ( 
placed Cape Henry Parrish (which he “saw” but did not visit) later l 2 
directly opposite Cape Clarence Wyckoff, in longitude about 23° | ext Grant I | 
west. South of this point and extending south of Melville Land years previously, at i by hi nal ‘ ¥ 
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imaginary “sea” has been proven by the My lius-Erichsen expe- | Claims to have first seen “ Cro 7? ; 
dition, the Ejnar Mikkelsen expedition, and the Knud Rasmussen | WISP W hich was destined t 
expedition not to exist; and the land, instead of ending as Peary | years to come At two different ti 
indicated, at about 23° west longitude, in reality extends to | of observation Peary « ms t 
about 12° west longitude, a difference in that latitude of at | he describes on pages 202 and 207 of N 
least 150 miles. } From the summit. 2.000 fect al 1 
Acain, one of Mr. Peary’s “ discoveries” (the East Greenland | Alpine character than any that | 
a) i j 3 . Grant Land, the view was : thar eas . 
Sea) is proven a myth; and again we find that Mr. Peary was | gtretched the well-known ragged surface of the | pa 
not the first man to reach the eastern extremity of the Greenland | west it was with tt t 
coast. Wherever Mr. Peary went some one was there before. | SU™mits of a distant land which 


That Peary’s delineation of the coast of northeast Greenland 


was based on conjecture and not on facts is abundantly proven | 


by Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, manager and editor of the National 
Geographic Society, who, in his latest map shows “Amdrup 
Land ” and “ Mylius Erichsen Land,” occupying the space which 
Peary filled with “Fast Greenland Sea.” Mr. Grosvenor has 
also move d the coast ¢ f Gre nland to the east, to ¢ yincide with 


he findings of these other explorers, who once more preceded 


+ 


Mr. Peary on territory which he claimed to have “seen” and of 


which he gave a false description. 

This map of Mr. Grosvenor’s is also used by Peary in his 
latest book, The North Pole. 

This ended Peary’s “explorations” for 1900. Returning to 
headquarters he pursued for the balance of the year his favorite 
vocation in the Arctic, i. e., hunting and trading, and during the 
winter made his usual preparations for his annual “dash” to 
the pole. 

On April 5, 1901, Peary left Fort Conger with Henson and one 
Eskimo on what he called an attempt to reach the pole; but 






after making four marches the pm turned back at Lincoln | 
Bay (S2d parallel), because, as Peary says on page 304 of 
Nearest the Pole- 

It was evident to 1 that tl onditic of men and dogs was such as 
to negative the possibility of reaching the 

As it took only four days for Mr. Peary to determine this | 


fact, it is a matter of conjecture why he was not able to better | 


diagnose the “condition of men and dogs” before he started. | 


He is delightfully vague in his report of his movements for the | 


balance of 1901 


In 1902 Peary left Fort Conger, on March 24, with Henson | 


and «aw large number of Eskimos on what he termed another 
‘dash’ for the pole. The Eskimos were sent back at inter- 


vals until only Mr. Peary, Henson, and four Eskimos remained. } 


After over a month ‘in the field” they had reached only 84° 
17’ 27’ north latitude, at which point they were forced to 
return owing to the poor condition of the ice. This was about 
two degrees less than either Nansen or the Duke of the Abruzzi 
had previously attained, therefore Peary failed to establish a 
record. The period between their return to land and the ar- 
rival of the relief ship in August was spent, as usual, in hunt- 
ing and trading for furs and ivory. Indeed, the Eskimo name 
for Peary is “ Nalegaksoak,” meaning “He who has much to 
barter” or “The great trader.” Although Peary attempts to 
convey the impression that the Eskimos regard him as their 
good angel and personal benefactor, this name shows that they 
place him on a par with other travelers and traders, as it is 
their usual designation for the foreigners with whom they 
trade. 

On September 17, 1902, Peary arrived at Sydney, C. B., and 
his 1898 to 1902 Arctic expedition was ended. 

The two years following his return were spent by Peary in 
preparing fur what he then advertised as his last attempt to 
reach the North Pole. In the specially built ship, Roosevelt, 
he left New York on July 16, 1905, and arrived at Cape Sheri- 
dan on September 5, where he established winter quarters. 
The fall and winter were spent in hunting and preparations 
for the polar trip. On February 19, 1906, Peary, the ubiquitous 
Henson, and six Eskimos and a supporting party left the ship, 
to which they returned about three months later. 

On his return Peary claimed that on April 21, 1906, he had 
reached 87° 6’ north latitude, but said that he was obliged to 
turn back with his men on account of the early breaking up of 
the ice. He said that the eastward drift of the ice was so 


rapid on the return to shore that they reached land near Cape | 


Morris Jesup, from which point they made their way back to 
the ship, arriving there early in May. 
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W. J. Hussey, director of the observatory University of Mich- 
igan, wrote March 10. 1916: 

I am glad that steps have been taken to rectify certain errors in 
the Government maps of the Arctic region. A large public will thank 
you your endeavor in this matter. 


Dr. Herman Schoenfeld, Ph. D., LL. D., professor at George- 
town University, wrote January 31, 1916: 


You have rendered the greatest possible service to the sacred cause 
of truth and science, saved our national honor, and your name will 
therefore be engraved with golden letters in the records of truth 
in polar discovery. 


Dr. R. S. Holway, associate professor of physical geography, 
University of California, wrote March 31, 1916: 


I am much interested in Arctic exploration and include the topic 
in my lectures here. I regret exceedingly the condition of affairs, 
but the one absolutely necessary thing is the establishment of scientific 
truth. 


Philip Fox, B. S., professor of 
University, wrote on April 14, 1916: 


Your speech of January 13, 1916, is a most admirable summary of the 
results of recent polar exploration and a very just arraignment of 
Mr. Peary. I am pleased that you lifted up your voice to expose his 
practices. I admire very much the admirable spirit shown in the 
speech, as well as the sound, scientific quality of its contents. 


astronomy, Northwestern 


Dr. Chase Salmon Osborn, LL. D., author and explorer, con- 
sidered by many the most widely traveled man in the world 
to-day, wrote March 20, 1916: ° 

You have conferred a favor upon the people of the entire nation. 
As one of them permit me to thank you. 

Dr. John James Stevenson, LL. D., geologist and author, on 
April 4, 1916, wrote: 

It is an admirable example of painstaking work, successfully accom- 
plished. 

Prof. G. C. 
ary 10, 1916: 

You deserve the thanks of every right-thinking person in America. 

President Melvin A, Brannon, University of Idaho, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1916, wrote: 

This is a very important matter, and it is hoped that your efforts 
in this direction will be recognized, and proper results will be gotten. 


Accuracy and right procedure are very important things at all times, 
and notably when it comes to public documents. 


sothne, University of Minnesota, wrote on Febru- 


President Vernon P. Squires, North Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, wrote on February 11, 1916: 

You have done a very thorough piece of work in this matter, and I 
admire one who has the courage to undertake the disagreeable task. 

Dr. Frits Holm, LL. D., navigator, explorer, author, and lec- 
turer, wrote on February 4, 1916: 

The speech is not only clear and valuable to the science of geography 
and exact knowledge of exploration, but it constitutes a document of 
such simple and direct force that it should be sent to all the geographical 
socicties of the world. 

John P, Arthur, Boone, N. C., wrote on February 21, 1916: 


You have placed all lovers of truth under everlasting obligations by 
the very fair, careful, and conclusive arguments you have advanced to 
show up a charlatan and imposter. You will have the thanks of all 
who love the Nation and the cause of truth and righteousness. 

Archbishop John Ireland, LL. D., Yale, 1901, wrote on March 
23, 1916: 

You have established your point beyond all contention. Peary’s 
fictions certainly should be eliminated from our Government maps, and 
should be consigned to permanent oblivion. 

Rev. Harry N. Poston, Presbyterian Church, Milner, N. Dak., 
wrote on February 23, 1916: 

In the face of the facts recorded how can Congress overlook the 
matter of taking up the case of Robert E. Peary? 

L. K. Armstrong, secretary and treasurer Columbia Section, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, wrote on March 7, 1916: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the thoroughness of your process 
of climination of Peary in your persistence to have our Arctic Ocean 
maps correct. Thank you especially for persistence and determination 
in climinating fraud. 

Capt. P. W. Thompson, captain United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service and commanding officer on U. 8S. 8S. Corwin in Arctie 
waters, wrote on April 6, 1916: 

I am convinced that your arguments and analysis are just and that 
your conclusions are unanswerable. 


Capt. Thomas IF, Hall, Omaha, Nebr., wrote March 8, 1916: 


I do not see how it is possible for Peary to be much longer credited 
with the discovery of the North Pole. No sane person can believe it 
who knows the facts 

Middleton Smith, member Point Barrow International Polar 
Expedition, wrote on January 27, 1916: 

As a histerical document your speech will live forever and a day. 
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A. A. Veblen, editor Samband, formerly professor State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, wrote April 3, 1916: 

You have so thoroughly established your points that only the know! 
edge that your exposition can not be shaken prevents, or will prevent, 
Peary from attempting an answer. What you have done in this polar 
inquiry seems to me a classic piece of work. 

Theo. Hewes, editor, Indianapolis, Ind., wrote on April 11, 
1916: 

Your efforts are appreciated, not alone by myself, but by millions of 
American citizens, 

fdwin Swift Balch, of Philadelphia, historian and geog- 
rapher, wrote on January 16, 1916: 

It is as fine a piece of historical geography as was ever penned, and 
it will live in geographical annals as the final and concluding chapter 
in the attempt of wrongfully claiming the discovery of the North Vole 
by Peary. 

And again: 

Your efforts, in my opinion, place Congress ahead of any organiza- 
tion in the United States as a scientific, geographical body. 

James A, George, Esq., Deadwood, S. Dak., on February 17, 
1916, wrote: 

Pardon me, a total stranger, writing you. I am pleased to find a 
man in Congress that has the manhood to publish the truth. 

Arthur R. Colburn, Esq., Washington, D. C., wrote on Janu- 
ary 19, 1916: 


I congratulate you on the strong and firm stand you have taken for 
the right and for setting Congress straight in a matter wherein it has 
erred, with the certainty that the future will show up that error in a 
glowing light. 

George H, Gilman, Esq., New York City, wrote March 31, 
1916: 

The proof is so complete and the action of the department so con 
clusive that there is nothing to be said except to congratulate you on 
the result of your careful study and perseverance. 

Dr. George C. Brown, M. D., Dunmore, Pa., on March 3, 
1916, wrote: 

I approve of every word of it. 

Dr. Robert Potts White, M. D., Jersey City, N. 
April 7, 1916: 

It is a source of great satisfaction to know that there are still men 
who possess moral courage sufficient to fight to the last ditch in de- 
fense of truth. 

Robert J. McLaughlin, computing engineer, New York City, 
wrote: 

The conclusion is inevitable that Peary did not reach the North Pole. 

W. S. C. Russell, Springfield, Mass., explorer in Iceland and 
Labrador, wrote on May 24, 1916: 

I am profoundly impressed with the strength of your argument and 
congratulate you on the skill and courage in which you presented 
this matter before the House. The Peary claims are not founded on 
facts of honest service and personal investigations. 

Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, American minister to Denmark, 
wrote to me on May 4, 1916: 

I am very much obliged to you for your kindness in sending me 
your report of the proceed!ngs in the case of Admiral Peary. Prince 
Valdemar, of Denmark, who was very much interested in all the data 
concerning the voyages to the North Pole, is desirious of retaining that 
copy. I should be deeply obliged if you would kindly send me two 
additional copies, one for Capt. Amdrup, equerry to His Royal High- 
ness, and the other for Admiral Kofoed-Hansen. 

Mrs. M. McClellan Brown, lecturer, Cincinnati, Ohio, wrote 
on May 30, 1916: 

I read every word of your speech with avidity. Let me congratulnic 
you. I can now refer to the facts in my clubs and speeches wit! 
assurance and clearness of fact. 

J. B. Cranfill, editor, Dallas, Tex., wrote on June 5, 1916: 

I beg to thank you for your service to the country and to the truth 
of history as well as geography. 

Mr. Speaker, the letters from which I have quoted are a 
small part of those which I have received and am receiving 
daily showing the widespread interest feit in this matter. 

Now, to recapitulate: Peary’s claims to exploration and dis- 
covery have been given to the world through the mediums of 
his magazine articles, his books, and (in the case of the Noril: 
Pole) through his testimony before the Naval Committee 0! 
the House. His magazine articles contradict his books, his 
books contradict each other, and his testimony before the Hous 
Committee on Naval Affairs is at variance with both books 
and magazines. In view of the facts which I have presente: 
and since Robert E. Peary’s claims to discoveries in the Arctic 
regions have been proven to rest on fiction and not on geo 
graphical facts, I again urge that the joint resolution whic! 
I have to-day introduced be adopted, and that Robert E. Peary 
be removed from the retired list of the Corps of Civil Engineers 
of the United States Navy, to the end that our taxpayers nee 
no longer be compelled to raise $6,000 annually of retired pa) 
to reward Civil Engineer Peary for services which he neve 
performed, and that historic and geographic truth may prevai! 


J., wrote on 
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Benefits to Tennessee from Federal Road Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, | ine s 


OF TENNESSB!I 





i 
In true House or Representatives. 
Monday, July 31, 1916 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, on July 11, 1916, the fight | 
over Federal aid to road building in t various §S . 
ended when the President approved what is known as the ¢g - r 
roads law. In 
Nearly five years ago a number of the Members of the House, 
ig whom were Congressman ByRNs nd Congress! AUS 
TIN and myself, all of Tennessee, met Mr. § ; ) 
and jointly prepared a bill providing for Federal 
building throughout the country. r} bill w aft vards 
passed in the House, but was defeated in the Senate. At first | than the I < S 
this private committee had all kinds of ridicule | ned upon it | have 
for advancing a measure which was then declared to be wil such p 5 
The opponents of the plan contemptuously dubbed us as “ dirt- | row s 
road statesmen.” Many of our newspapers ridiculed us, and it | cost of brid 2 
was thought that the Congress would never give its consent to | to be built unde! e 4 
aid the States in road building; but the members of the original | epartment, 
committee never slumbered and never faltered. Under the | etury of Ag | 
leadership of Mr. SHACKLEFORD we kept up the fight and passed | | ) e Sec e Tr 
our bill in the House, but it was defeated in the Senate, as before | b etary of Agi 
stated. The next session, however, the House established a | depositor 
Roads Committee, and Mr. SHACKLEFORD was the chairman of | a = ; 
the committee, and again the fight was taken up. At last we id . a ates oe ara 
have won, and by overwhelming majorities in both House and + eo Se Oe te eevee en 
‘ ; | of 1915, while the State legislature 3 in se 
Senate. oe , emone friend 
One of the first speeches I made in the House was on this | VTS°C: @mons My irienes oe 
: PE TORTIE te 3 ia ca . | highway commission bill. I had talks with at 
subject, and I have discussed it in every succeeding House and | a ie ten ee ae sear . seni i oa te 
in every campaign and on almost every stump in Tennessee. In | 80'S 24 Tepresentatives about it oa a a 
; ; — 7 : Johnson, of Shelby County, and Senator J. J. Murray,of M 
my late senatorial campaign I promised the people of my State C a a eae aces eee eataliage es 
that I would leave no stone unturned to aid in getting the meas- | COUNtY. Were taking an active hand for | rave 


delighted to see the same puss, for I tl 


| necessary to have a 


ure on the statute books, and I am delighted to report to them 
that this is now the law. 








It is not my purpose to discuss the merits of this bill to-day. proposed : eceras ant 
The merits have already been determined, and the policy of the | PTOVIGes fer Uus , 
act is no longer in question. The system has come and has ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION MAY BE NEEDED 
come to stay. Some may have voted against it, but no one will section 12, of the State highway depart t act 
ever offer to repeal the law. Heretofore in discussing this meas- the Johnson bill, provides: 
ure with the people of Tennessee I have discussed its merits. I That all moneys accruing fr 1! t f 
now want to discuss the benefits that Tennessee will receive biles in the St ite under any | 
from it. tl itaebin ran ieee a : 

“ BENEFITS TO TENNESSED FROM FEDERAL ROAD LAW,” such laws which are | 1 into 

Under the provisions of the act Congress has appropriated | °° eee ae I i 

$5,000,000 for the first fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; $10,000,- | m rt I 


000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; $15,000,000 for the | the State in the same propor e 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; $20,000,000 for the fiscal year | 6¢ , ae lial a : 
ending June 30, 1920; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending I do not know how 1 ch mo ean | 
June 30, 1921. ; : . ‘a g | source. It will doubtless be an e 
“The first year Tennessee will get $114,153.48, the second year | aie Se ec eats page 
she will get $228,306.96, the third year she will get $342,460.44, | Dumber of automobiles increases in the § 
the fourth year she will get $456,613.92, and in the fifth year | S°¢® ‘rom a reading oF (ils section this s 
she will get $570,767.40.” In other words, in five years, under | pended _ ea = bh th Fed — | 
the terms of this act, Tennessee will receive for good roads the | the en _— Sane now restricted 
net sum of $1,712,301.20. This is the net amount that will go | "Te Dlehway or a « St 
to Tennessee after deducting 3 per cent for cost of administra- ee ~ oe ia ae : ee 
tion. If any State does not accept the benefits of the act, the | 2©"@"'S ta hi ee eee een eae 
sum allotted to that State will be reapportioned to the other | *” ont Sew ng ty ST eae 
States. In this way Tennessee’s share may be even more than | secrsage i Reel ne — I ee 
the above. . ‘ i te ee eee Gov. Rye, the law will be changed so to 
The funds are apportioned by the Secretary of Agriculture in| ~) hn fale beanie of the Wederal | 
the following manner: One-third in the ratio which the area of gee tin wr “- ae 7 er : 
each State bears to the total area of all the States; one-third in | a i eae State nig way = : nent 
the ratio which the population of each State bears to the total | MY Should. have prepared at the eariie oes 


: oy : : : : : an amendment to the present highway dey 
r , S; . > ratio which the mileage | ©. 
atio of all the States; one-third in the rati hich tt p fully effectuate the purposes desired. Fro 


of rural routes and star routes bears to the total mileage of | Ghat the autemebiie tax te 1 thould 
rural routes and star reutes in all of the States. In this way | ""* : oe 


: a ° . . ° : —s ar » entire tax will not be sufficient to 1 
an equitable division of the fund is provided for. On this basis | ee ; cee if | sllowed to 1 t t} . 
r 7) * : - i yne-hs , eve § wed ‘ hye nent in Av : 
Tennessee stands fifteenth in the list, 14 other States getting | aunt nani to, onlen hat — oa. 
larger sums. Texas gets the largest sum, New York comes sec- ie pslledt: ee ‘aude comin hat Pe 
: . . tT ; y aAxXAaTIC S to j 
ond, and Pennsylvania third. Among the southern States, Texas noua be adepeed this is a matter 
ce S firs 3 oj se é Te a2ssee i =_— i » « Sis au I 
pmes first, Georgia second, and Tennessee third. So that it is latuee: bat I want te uree that some method bx - 


seen that Tennessee fares very well in this proportion. 


diately upon the assemblying of the ne 
WHAT ROADS IMPROVED, 


be done promptly, as the tax must be 
Under the terms of this act the State highway commissions of | fore June 30, 1917, if the State is to 
the several States have control of the distribution of the money. ! year’s Federal appropriation. 
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There is another plan by which the State can raise the | 
money—i. e., it can require the counties through which these 
roads are to be built to contribute pro rata to the cost thereof, | 
As I recall, however, counties have no authority to appropriate | 
money unless authorized by law, and therefore the legislature 


would have to confer this authority upon the counties. All this, 
however, is simply a suggestion. I want to impress upon the 
people of Tennessee, however, the importance of having the 
legislature take steps as soon as it is organized next winter to 
raise the money necessary to secure the benefits of this Federal 
legislation, 


WIIAT TENNESSEE ROADS WILL RECEIVE, 
‘Tennessee raises her half, as I am sure she will, there will | 
be expended within the next five years in Tennessee the sum of 
$3,424,602.40 on permanent highways in the State. The Federal 
act requires that the money shall only be spent upon “such 
projects as may be substantial in character.” These funds can 
be expended upon any rural road and other roads in the State 
receiving the approval of the highway department and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
STATE 


c 
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Tilt 

It will thus be seen that the State highway commission will 
t once become a commission of large influence and power. 
These roads will be of the greatest benefit to the counties 
through which they pass and to the cities and towns into which 
they run. The State highway commission fixes and locates the 
roads to be thus improved. Those counties and sections which 
desire to get the benefits of the act will have to first obtain the 
approval of the State highway commission. Without this they 
can not get any consideration. I am sure that this new depart- 
ment of our State, just authorized and established last year, 
will go to the utmost lengths in being fair and just toward all 
the sections of the State and divide the benefits to the best 
advantage to the greatest number of people. 

I am very proud of the part I have taken in securing this 
much-needed piece of national legislation. It is one of the many 
great pieces of legislation enacted by this Democratic adminis- 
tration. It will accomplish great things for Tennessee, and it 
will give an impetus to road building in our State that it has 
never had before. The various counties are already doing much 
in that line, but with the example of the State and National 
Governments before them they will accomplish greater and 
larger things. This is my firm belief. 


IwWway COMMISSION, 


n 
at 





Military Highway, California. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNTIA, 


HON. 


In rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the permission of 
the House granted me to extend my remarks in the RecorpD on 
national defense highway and post road in California, I am 
inserting an article by Walter Gillett Scott, executive secretary 
Inyo Good Road Club, chairman division of national parks, and 
member council advisors National Defense Highway Associa- 
tion, California, which article will appear in a future issue of 
the Mngineering and Mining Journal, of New York. 

The article relates to H, R. 16788, and is as follows: 


\ MILITARY NATIONAL-DEFENSE HIGHWAY USEFUL TO THE MINING 
INDUSTRY, 
[By W. G. Scott.] I 

llon. Joun EF. Raker, Member of the House of Representatives from 
the second district of Colifornia, on July 5, 1916, introduced in Con- 
rm ll. R. 167S8—a bill to acquire, construct, and maintain a military 
and national-defense highway and post road extending from Los 
Angeles, Cal., through Mojave, Freeman, along the east base of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, through Lone Pine, Independence, Big Pine, 
Bishop, along the west side of Lake Mono, through Bridgeport, Marklee- 
ville, ‘Tallac, Tahoe, Truckee, Downieville, Quincy, Susanville, and 
Alturas; thence along the east side of Goose Lake, past the towns of 
Fairport and New Vine Creek, all in California, to Lakeview, Oreg. 

rhis great highway, while primarily a preparedness measure, has so 
much to commend it, aside from a distinctive military character, that 
it is entitled to special consideration. 

Ky way of explanation it is proper to say that the State highway 


ystem of California as originally planned comprises two main trunk 


highways—one along the coast from Oregon to Lower California, and 
ier practically paralicl in the interior, extending longitudinally 
ugh the great valleys between the Coast Range and the Sierras 





the northern to the southern boundary of the Staie. 
necessity for a third main-trunk highway of similar general 
and length, through trans-Sierra California, adjacent to Nevada 
upparent that the is now actively engaged in the creation 
ich a highway. 


tate is 
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The eastern face of the Sierra Nevada Mountains differs from 
western slope very materially, being precipitous, with a noticeable 
sence of foothills 

This presents a topography favorable for a road along the east base 
of the Sierras, and for years such a thoroughfare has been in use. 

The Inyo Good Road Club, of Bishop, christened it El Camino Sierra 
(the Mountain Highway), and has brought it into great prominence 
for automobile touring because of its wonderful scenic attractions. 

Before the outbreak of the European war the club began exploita 
tion of its value as an adjunct of the Pacific coast defense system, 
claiming that if an invading army should effect a landing on the ocean 


t 
a 


shore the coast highway and railway lines would be at once seized. 
The defenders would then establish a defense line along the main 


trunk highway farther inland. 

If again forced back, the next line of defense would be 
east base of the Sierras. 

Should the invaders attempt to advance with an extended front 
formation and the usual equipment of transportation, they would find 
their progress checked by an insurmountable barrier nearly the length 
of California, save where the passes present points of least resistance 

The most important of these passes, which are less than a dozen in 
number, are now traversed by thoroughfares—some are unimproved, but 
all are utilized more or less for motor-car travel. 

Chief attention would at once be concentrated on these localities. 

In engineering parlance they would become “ critical areas.” 

With the main great motor-truck highway along th2 east base of 
the mountains, connecting with all the lateral or pass roads, 5,000 
commandeered automobiles and trucks could rush a defending force of 
25,000 men from one pass to another 100 miles away between sun and 
sun. 

With the defenders holding the passes and all the numerous points 
of vantage therein, previously determined and mapped by military survey 
and plans for the most efficient resistance carefully prearranged, the 
invaders compelled to adopt a narrowed front, attempting to force 
their way through the restricted area, would be subject to a terrible, 
destructive flank, cross, and enfilading attack. 

Even if the advancing column was of largely superior numbers. re 
pulse would be practically a foregone conclusion, and to persist in a 
forward movement would mean annihilation. 

Brief reflection shows conclusively that the third trunk highway is 
the master key to the Sierras, which form a bulwark of superhuman 
efficiency for almost 200 leagues. 

The purpose of this mention is not solely to emphasize the great 
worth of this road from a national-defense viewpoint. 

Its establishment on the improved basis suggested would immediately 
introduce a powerful factor for social, commercial, and industrial prog 
ress of advantage to California, but of still greater perpetual benefit to 
the Nation. 

We will call attention to only one phase of the wonderful results 
oe to immediately follow the improvement of this great thorough 

are. 

That is the development of the mining industry in a large section of 
California now isolated because of lack of transportation in other than 
very limited way. 

This motor-truck road would traverse the greater part of the most 
highly mineralized portion of the Golden State and wwuld give great 
impetus to the precious-metal production of Modoc, Lassen, Plumas, 
Sierra, Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, Alpine, Mono, and Inyo Counties, 
within which combined area lies mineral wealth unsurpassed in any 
other territory of like extent known to the mining world. 

It is an incontrovertible truth that the ideal measure of prepared 
ness most beneficial to the people and most valuable to the Nation is 
that which simultaneously prevents war, promotes peace, and increases 
prosperity. 

And it is an undeniable fact that of all the measures suggested for 
extended and permanent coast protection the conversion of El Camino 
Sierra into a motor-truck military national-defense highway, as pro 
vided for in the bill introduced by Mr. Raker, of California, most near 
approaches the ideal. 
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To Provide for a Tax Upon All Persons, Firms, or Corpora- 
tions Engaged in Interstate Mail-Order Business. 


S PE E C i 
EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


TION. 


In tue House or Represenvarives, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I introduced bill H. R. 7i2 
December 6, 1915. This bill proposes to tax mail-order houses 
doing an interstate business. It provides that any person or 
corporation conducting an interstate mail-order business for the 
purpose of selling goods, wares, and merchandise direct to the 
consumer shall pay a tax of 1 per cent upon the total cash value 
of its sales within any State. 

This bill further provides that the amount of the tax shall be 
ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall compe! 
the mail-order houses to report the gross amount of goods sold 
by them in each State. 

The bill provides that the tax collected by the Government 
shall be apportioned to the respective States in the ratio of the 
actual amount of goods sold in each State. 

Mr. Speaker, although many petitions have been filed in 
of this bill it has not been reported by the committee. 

A provision in the present pending revenue bill taxing mail- 
order houses would not only be a just but a popular measure. 
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favor 























































TIEAVY TAXES ON ALL OTITER BUSINESS, 
Almost every business has been taxed heavily to raise funds 
to meet the tremendous expenditures of the Government. 

The local, State, and National Governments are levying taxes 
upon the people in many different ways. The National Govern- 
ment is, in my opinion, infringing upon the prerogatives of the 
State in collecting taxes from the people of the various States, 
which is practically resulting in double taxation. 

Why exempt the mail-order houses from taxation? 
wake them stand their share of this great tax burden? 

Wisconsin, the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, will pay to the United States Government under the pro- 
posed revenue bill over $20,000,000, considerably more than it 
takes to run the whole State government and support all 
institutions. 


not 


Why 


its 


MAGNITUDE OF 

The large mail-order houses are doing millions of dollars a 
year business through the State of Wisconsin, and a propor- 
tionate amount of business in all the other States of the Union, 
and yet they contribute nothing toward the support of any State 
or local government outside of the places where they are located, 
and then they contribute only a trifle compared with the amount 
of business they do. 

There are at the present time over 1,000 mail-order houses in 
the United States doing, it is estimated, about $1,000,000,000 
worth of business annually. 

THIS BILL 

The advocates of this legislation are not attempting to put the 

mail-order houses out of business. They are simply attempting 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


IS A TAX MEASURE, 


to make the mail-order houses pay their just share of the taxes, | 


The tax of 1 per cent on the gross sales is certainly a conserva- 
tive tax. Every merchant pays a tax amounting to a great deal 
more than 1 per cent on his gross sales. 

PAY TAXES ONLY ON SAMPLES, 

The mail-order house keeps in stock only a sample of the great 
list of articles that it sells, and has its contracts with the manu- 
facturer of these articles to send the same direct to the customer 
when the mail-order house obtains a customer and sends the order. 

In this way the mail-order house runs no risk of goods getting 
shopworn, and all the tax that it pays is the tax on these samples 
that it has in stock, which is a very small tax in proportion to 
the business it does. 

It employs the minimum amount of help and is located gen- 
erally so that it pays the minimum amount of renf, as location 
in a city is a matter of little value to a concern that does all its 
selling through the mails. 

USE OF MAILS, 

The mail-order houses use the United States mails to send 
out their large catalogues, the Post Office Department carrying 
tons of this kind of mail at a great loss. It many times sends 
its catalogues and wares by freight to the more remote points, 
and then sends them out from the nearest zone to its prospec- 
tive customers, thus using the parcel post for its convenience 


at a loss to the Government through its Post Office Department. | 


The mail-order house is making more money to-day than most 
any business institution and without any responsibilities or 
obligation to the thousands of communities where it conducts its 
business in competition with the local merchant. In fact, ft 
the beneficiary of more favors from the United States Govern- 
ment than any private institution, and yet it pays only a trifle 
toward the support of the Government. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ALONE CAN TAX, 

The State and local communities have no power to deal with 
an institution doing an interstate business. The Federal Govyern- 
ment alone has the power and can and should meet the problem. 

PEDDLERS PAY A LICENSE. 

Every State and municipality in the United States has laws 
compelling transient merchants and peddlers to take out State 
and local licenses before they can do business in a locality. 
The justice of these laws is recognized by everybody. They are 


is 


based upon the just principle that the local merchant and busi- | 


ness man pays a heavy tax to support the State, county, and city 
or village government where he conducts his business and lives. 

The tax the home merchant pays is used in supporting the 
schools, affording police and fire protection, providing roads, 
bridges, and sidewalks, and lighting the city. 

Therefore it is apparent that it would be unjust to allow a 
transient merchant or peddler, who pays nothing toward the 
Support of these things, who feels no obligation or interest in 
the community, to compete with the local merchant without pay- 
ing the taxes that the local merchant is compelled to pay. 


The transient merchant or peddler, therefore, is compelled to | 


pay a State and local license. 
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Exereises Attending the Unveiling of the Statuary of the 


Pediment of the House Wing of the United States Capitol 

Building 

On Th day, July 27, 1916, the following resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Staypen, chairman of the Committee on the Li- 
brary, Was agreed to: 

Re ed, That the Committee on the Library shall arrange for appro- 

te exe! es at the unveiling of the pediment on the east front of the 

il ‘ ing of the Capitol at 10.30 o’clock a. m., Weduesday, August 2; 
and be it further 

iicsolved, That the Members of the Senate be invited to be present at 
the exercises. 


Wednesday, August 2, 1916—10.80 a. m. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Music, United States Marine Band, W. H Santelmann, director. 
\ddress, lion. James L. SLAYpEN, M. C., chairman House Committee 
on Library and member of commission, 


Unveiling of the statuary, accompanied by music by the United States 
Marine Band. 

Address, Paul W. Bartlett, sculptor of the pediment statuary. 

Address, Hon. CHAmMp CLaRK, Speaker United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, chairman of the commission. 

Benediction, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., Chaplain United States 
Senate. 


Music, United States Marine Band. 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE UNVEILING. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ladies and gentlemen, I am this morning 
in receipt of a telegram from the former chairman of the House 
Committee on the Library, the gentleman who proposed the 
appropriation for the procurement of this statuary. I will read 
his telegram to you: 

BOSTON, Mass., August 1, 1916. 
lion. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 


Committee on the LAbrary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Only just received your letter. Greatly regret can not be present 
at unveiling of statuary in House pediment. I take great pride in 
having been impressed with something very obvious and introducing 
a bill for statuary for the House pediment which had been overlooked 
for over half a century, and am also glad I was able to help in secur- 
ing services of Mr. Bartlett. I congratulate you that you are about 
to unveil what I think is the finest large statuary group in America. 
if 1 had known eariler of the unveiling, I should toe come to Wash- 
ao a it. With thanks for your thought in inviting me to 
€ present, 

, SAMUEL W. McCatu. 

The original members of the commission for procuring statu- 
ry for the pediment of the House wing of the Capitol were the 
then Speaker, Josern G. Cannon, of Illinois; Senators George 
’. Wetmore, of Rhode Island; Henry C. Hansbrough, of North 
Dakota; Frank O. Briggs, of New Jersey; John W. Daniel, of 
Virginia; Francis G. New Lanps, of Nevada; and Representa- 
tives Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts; James P. Connor, 
of Iowa; Epwarp L. Hamiton, of Michigan; William M. How- 
ard, of Georgia; and Charles R. Thomas, of North Carolina. 
Associated with them was Elliott Woods, then and now the 
eflicient Superintendent of the Capitol. [{Applause.] 

Unfortunately some of these distinguished gentlemen did not 
live to see the fruit of their labors, but, like the fathers who se- 
jected the architect of the Capitol, they exercised good judg- 
ment, and perhaps builded better than they knew. 

The act by which this work was authorized was approved 
April 16, 1908, and to us Americans, with our unmatched genius 
for hurry, eight years seem a long time to wait. But we should 
try to realize that the creative artist can not get inspiration by 
contract, nor, like the handicraftsman, work his eight hours a 
day, six days in the week, and do his best, and since seeing 
the satisfactory result of Mr. Bartlett’s labors I am glad that 
he wes given all the time he needed. 

If Rome had been built in a day, it would not have remained 
‘to be the wonder and delight of the centuries. “Our little 
systems have their day,” governments rise and fall, customs 
hange, and races supersede one another, but true art alone, 
especially that of the sculptor and architect, survives un- 
changing and a joy forever, its beauty increasing with its age. 

I suppose there are still a few people who believe that such 
an investment as this is a waste of public money, people who 
mistake erudeness and bareness for the noble simplicity that 
should characterize a democracy. They seem to resent beauty 
and dignity in public buildings that house the legislative and 
executive bodies of the Government. 

But that is not true of the people, and if any such Philistines 
remain they should stand for an hour on this plaza and observe 
their wondering and delighted fellow countrymen when view- 
ing the Capitol for the first time. In their glowing faces one 
ean read pride of ownership and pleasure in its magnificence. 
fApplause. | 

\fter seeing that I am sure they would never again complain 
ef its cost rhese travelers take away with them an apprecia- 
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tion and heightened standard of beauty that will bring forth 
fruit according to its kind in many a town and village remot 
from the Capitol. 

This pediment seems to me a fitting adornment of one of the 
greatest buildings ever constructed. Every American is justly 
proud of this temple of democracy, open to all the people all 
the time, and into which his prayers and his commands never 
fuil to penetrate no matter what critics may say to the con- 
trary. No cecoration is too noble for it, nothing is too good for 
the people of our Republic, to whose use this house is conse- 
crated and whose taste it reflects. 

Beauty has its value, its moral, economic, and intellectual 
value. It is easier to sin amid ugliness than when surrounded 
by beauty, and the importance of attractive surroundings in 
legislative work should not be overlooked. The elevating in- 
fluence and inspiration of such an environment is often uncon- 
sciously reflected in the law. 

In this pediment we have the artist’s dream of the grandeur 
of the arts of agriculture and the industries prospering under 
the conditions of peace. 

In these days of almost universal war and horrors that have 
spread over three great divisions of the earth, of a war that has 
even colored the waters of American seas with the blood of 
men it is pleasant to turn to the contemplation of the peaceful 
arts, the things by which nations are built up instead of being 
destroyed. 

Let us all therefore rejoice in the thought that this work of an 
American sculptor, under the direction of the American Con- 
gress, will zive pleasure and profit to untold generations of free, 
happy, American citizens. [Applause.] 

Next on this program is the unveiling of the statuary, which 
will be followed by an address by the author of it, Mr. Paul W. 
Bartlett. 

[The unveiling of the statuary then took place.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ladies and gentlemen, I have now the 
pleasure of presenting to you Mr. Paul W. Bartlett, sculptor of 
the pediment statuary. 


ADDRESS OF PAUL W. BARTLETT. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Senate, gentlemen of the 
House, ladies, and gentlemen, it is certainly very unusual for 
an artist to be invited to speak at the unveiling of his own 
production, but this ceremony is unusual in so many ways that 
I hope I may be forgiven for having accepted the invitation. 

To be able to leave one’s imprint in sculpture on the noblest 
building of this country is a great honor. 

To have the opportunity to make an effort to add to its 
grandeur and beauty is, without doubt, a rare privilege. 

It has also been a great responsibility, and you may well 
believe that the responsibility of this privilege has never been 
fergotten for a moment during these long years of work and 
study. 

The preliminary negotiations concerning this undertaking 
brought me in contact with Senators George Peabody Wetmore 
and the Hon. Samuel W. McCall, chairmen, at that time, of the 
Senate and House Committees on the Library. 

When we came to discuss the subject or theme to be repre- 
sented on the pediment, I was told that there was a vague feel- 
ing in the committee that the subject should be taken from the 
history of the United States. 

We came, however, to the conclusion that the theme should be 
of the present rather than of the past. 

We thought because the House represents in its largest sense 
the people, that the people—the life and labors of the people— 
should be portrayed on this building, this temple of democracy. 
Hence this conception. 

An allegorical group consisting of two figures, “ Peace pro- 
tecting genius,” fills the center of the pediment. “ Peace,” an 
armed “ peace,” stands erect, draped in a mantle which almost 
completely hides her breastplate and coat of mail; her left arm 
rests on her buckler, which is supported by the altar at her 
side; in the background the “olive tree of peace.” Her right 
arm is extended in a gesture of protection over the youthful 
and winged figure of “Genius,” who nestles confidingly at her 
feet and holds in his right hand the torch of “ Immortality.” 
The composition is completed by two other groups, symbolizing 
and typifying the two great fundamental powers of labor, the 
two great sources of wealth—<Agriculture and Industry. 

The most modest of our farmers and laborers can find in 
these groups the symbol of his own self and of his endeavors. 
He may even find his own resemblance there, and he will see 
that his helpmate, his children, his cattle, and the harvest of 
his fields have been exalted and carved in marble forms on the 
Capitol of the United States. The printer, the iron and steel 
worker, the founder may do the same and enjoy the same pro- 
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found satisfaction. The toiling factory girl, spinner or weaver 
of textiles, will observe that she has not been forgotten. and 
those who are devoted to the sea cun discover a group which 


£ 


will remind them of the joys of their vocation. 

A wave terminates the s« ulpture at either end of the pedi- 
ment, and is meant to indicate that all this humanity, all its 
power and energy, are comprised between the shores of two 
oceans—the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

So much for the poetic and philosophie. 

Permit me now to say a few words about the technique: For 
a real artist every new subject, every new undertaking, is a 
new problem and requires a new solution, adapted, of course, 
to the special characteristics of the case in hand. Any art 
which is not based on this principle is not a “living” art. 
Any effort to use an old solution for a new problem is the admis- 
sion of artistic impotence, and the artist in so doing not only 
eludes the difficulties of his new problem but also loses his 
opportunity to discover, perhaps, some new form of beauty. 

Now, one of the important problems to be solved in this 
case was the amalgamation of the living forms of to-day with 
the classic details of a semiclassic style. 

In using our brawny types of men and women from fac- 
tory and field, in modeling their simple working clothes, it was 
necessary to execute these figures in such a manner that they 
should not conflict with this distinguished but rather delicate 
architecture. It was necessary that they should have a dis- 
tinctive decorative character, in harmony with their immediate 
surroundings. Too much realism would have been ugly; too 
much classicism would have been fatal. 

Usually pediments are composed for a general front view, 
and are approached by a spacious avenue forming a vista. 
This happens here only for the central pediment.. The fact 
that this building has such a wide facade and three pediments, 
that it is generally approached by the sides, and that a person 
standing on the Plaza has a slanting view of at least two pedi- 
ments, changes entirely the ordinary scheme and has necessi- 
tated a new principle of composition. The means employed to 
meet this contingency are not very visible from the Plaza— they 
were not meant to be visible—but great care has been used in 
the effort to make the side views equal in interest to the full 
front view. 

There were other problems, such as the scale and grouping of 
the figures, the spacing of the groups, and so forth, of which I 
will net speak. Suffice it to say that with time and study they 
were solved to my satisfaction. The method of work was as 
follows: First a small sketch was made, then a larger one. and 
then another. These were changed, figures were taken away 
and others put in their places, so on and on in a eontinual 
effort to improve the scheme until the final models were fin- 
ished, ready to be carved in marble, erected, doweled. and 
cemented in place. 

Permit me now on this momentous occasion to sincerely thank 
the Committee on the Library for their confidence, and for 
having permitted me to carry out this work in my own way 
and within my own time. 

I also desire to express my appreciation for the kindness and 
intelligent interest which has been bestowed upon me by Mr. 
Elliott Woods, Superintendent of the Capitol, and by his collabo- 
rators, They have never failed me since I first met them in 
1909. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ladies and gentlemen, a few minutes ago my 
friend Mr. Mann pointed to the pediment and said that that was 
the piéce de résistance, as they call it out in Illinois: but I knew 
just what it was to be—first, the speech of Mr. Bartlett, and 
then that of our distinguished Speaker, the Hon. Crawpe C: ARK, 
Who will now address you. [Applause. ] 


ADDRESS OF SPEAKER CLARK. 


Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Chairman SLtaypEN And Mr. Bart- 
lett, the distinguished artist, have so thoroughly deseribed the 
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beautiful statuary that it would be superfluous to say anything | 


more about that. It is universally conceded that Washington 
is the finest capital city in the world. [Applause.] The United 
States has the largest homogeneous population of all the nations 
of the earth. We have the most stately capitol building in the 
world, which has become the model for capitol buildings every- 
where. 

I, us speaker of the House of Representatives, accept this stat- 
uary on behatf of the Congress and the people. This is the 
finishing touch to the Capitol Building, and especially to the 
House of Representatives. The first man who ever lifted up his 
voice in an oratorical way in the splendid Hall of the House 
was Samuel Sullivan Cox, popularly named “Sunset Cox,” of 
Ohio, in 1857; and if all the oratory that has been uttered in it 
Since were printed in books the world would hardly contain 
them. [Laughter.] 


—————— 
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Each one of these three departments ought tte 
to its own business. [Applause.] It would mak 


esting theme for a speech, if I had time to make one. to 
how the balance of power has oscillated between the exec 


and the legislative. Sometimes the legislative |] reduced 
executive to a nullity, and sometimes the executive has c: 
close to reducing The Congress to a nullit lb 


time these things even themselves up. 


How many new propositions do you suppose o vst of 


government rests on? On three. There are two of i 
Declaration of Independence and one in the Constitut ’ 
men are created equal.” That is one of them. All Gover 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of 
erned.” That is two, and they form the basis of rep 


institutions, The third one is—hardly anybo« evel 
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t one « most comprehensiy 
\ ! the I i St tate i in order to forn re perfect 
1 tice, f ymi¢ tra nquiltity le for the 
d fer promote the ge neva welfar and secure 1e blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, ée ‘ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 
Ap pom bust | 
There it allis. That is our chart and our creed. What court- 


what the flower is to the fruit, what youth 
is to menhood, that is what the Declaration of Independence is to 
Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] Since Wash- 
cton on Yorktown’s blood-stained heights made good Jefferson’s 
have been crumbling, crowns have been 
dynasties have been fleeing for their lives. 


: hip. Is _ Inarriage, 


thrones 
uibling, and 
Applause. | 
When our fathers proclaimed this Republic at Philadelphia, 
on the 4th of July, 1776, there was only one other Republic on 
face of the earth—-Switzerland—and the fathers were not 
certain that this one would live until Christmas. It was an 
i break whether it would or not. New, thanks be to Almighty 
(;od, there are 26 Republics in this world. [Applause.] In a 
very large sense we made them, every one. Mark Twain, the 
‘atest Missourian that ever lived, and the greatest literary 
\imericin that ever lived [applause], once said, ‘ Blessed be the 


rior 
tigi 


muah Who bloweth his own horn, lest it be not blown.” 
ighter. ] 

Chat dictum of the great Missourian applies to nations as well 
us to individuals. We did it—not by the mailed hand, not by 
conquering armies. We did it by the wholesomeness of our 
exuiple [Lapplause], by teaching all creation that men can 
sovern themselves. Why, before that it was supposed that 
power descended from on high and lighted on the heads of a 
few tall men, and then a little of it trickled down to the great 
lnuly of the people below. We reverse all that. We make it 
begin at the bottom and, like the sap in the trees, go up, and it 


will go up forever. [Applause.] 
Not a single one of these South American or Central American 
Republics could have existed six months if it had not been for 


us. Some of them could stagger along now, maybe, but I am 
net certain about that. We gave them a breathing spell. We 
ave them a chance to live. What did it? The Monroe doc- 
trine. FT am not going to expand on that. What is it? The 


simplest propesition ever put into print, that we would regard 

establishment of its system of government by any European 
in this hemisphere as an unfriendly act. That was a 
modest declaration, was it not? We were a modest people 
ihen. [Laughter.] We have outgrown our modesty. But the 
Monroe doctrine has grown with our growth, and strengthened 
with our strength, until to-day it is this: That for political pur- 
poses we hereby take the entire Western Hemisphere under the 
shadow of our wing, and warn the nations of the earth not to 
touch the least of these Republics south of us, lest they die. 
That is the Monroe doctrine. [Applause.] We do not want 
their territory or their land. We propose that they shall be 
because we intend to remain free ourselves. 

Col. Roosevelt in one of his books says that James Monroe 
wus a mediocre President. Col. Roosevelt—I am very fond of 
him personally—will be lucky if he finally secures as high a 
ard as great a space in history as James Monroe does. 

Applause.] I like Roosevelt’s style sometimes. He went 
down to Chile and proclaimed the Monroe doctrine there much 
as Lt have proclaimed it here, and he came near getting mobbed. 
I suppose that is what he was after. [Laughter.] 

Certain dillettante writers and speakers who say the Monroe 
doctrine is played out are mistaken. They do not know what 
they are talking about. We will strengthen it and preserve it. 
It is the political life preserver of the Western World. I like 
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io say a good thing about a Republican when I can find one who 
deserves it. [Laughter.] I like to think about what one Sec- 
etary of State did under the Monroe doctrine. William H. 

ward, a great man, Secretary of State under Lincoln and 
fohnson, came very near being President in 1860, but not half 

; near as I did in 1912. [Laughter and applause.} When we 
had our Civil War we did not have any time to attend to any- 
hody else’s business. We had hardly enough to attend to our 


Louis Napoleon, the nephew of his uncle, the Emperor of the 


French, the greatest monarch then on earth, with his arms elit- 
ring from China to Peru, concluded it was a good time to 
smash the Monroe doctrine, sent over the Archduke Maximilian, 


set him up on a tinsel imperial throne, clapped a tinsel imperial 


erown on his head, and backed him up with 80,000 French 
bayonets under Marshal Bazaine. They were getting along 
tiptop until we made peace among ourselves. Immediately 


William H, Seward sent word to Louis Napoleon that it was high 
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time to get out of Mexico, and not stand on the of his 


order 


going—and he went like the devil was after him. [Applause and 
laughter. ] 
That is what a Republican Secretary of State did. Nobody 


ever tried to violate the Monroe doctrine after that until Great 
Britain undertook to steal a piece of Venezuela, and Grover 
Cleveland shook his fist in the face of the British lion and for- 
bade him to put his paw on Venezuela, and he did not do it 
{Applause and laughter.] That is what a Democratic President 
did. At that time we did not have a battleship to our name, 
but Johnnie Bull knew where we could get them if we wanted 
them; he knew we had the stuff to buy them with; he wisely let 
us alone; and from that day to this nobody has ever tried to in- 
fringe on the Monroe doctrine. Those are two of the proudest 
chapters in our history—one written by a Republican Secretary 
of State, the other by a Democratic President. 

A great many people make a mistake as to where the line of 
demarcation is between a free country and a despotism. It is 
as plain as the nose on your face when once correctly stated. 
Most people think if there is a hereditary head to the govern- 
ment it is necessarily a despotism, and that if there is an elee- 
tive head it is necessarily free. That has not a thing in the 
world to do with it—not a thing. A country can be just as free 
with a hereditary head as it can be with an elective president, 
provided it has the right sort of a constitution. I will tell you 
where the line of demarcation is. Any country that has a legis- 
lative body which controls the purse strings thereof is free, and 
if it has not it is not free. Out West where I live—I do not 
know whether it has percolated to the East or not—there is a 
saying “that money makes the mare go.” 

Money makes the Government go, and if we should refuse to 
appropriate the money to run this Government, it would stand 
stock-still at midnight on the 30th day of next June. Patriots 
would not run it, most of them, without they got their pay. It 
makes no difference what we call it. We call our legislative 
body the Congress. When people get mad at Congress, and can 
not find anything else mean to say, they say we talk too much. 
Well, I used to be rather inclined to think sometimes that the 
Senate does talk too much [laughter]; but I have somewhat 
changed my notion about that. There ought to be some place in 
this Government where a thing can be really and thoroughly and 
minutely discussed. Now, if the Senate will let us go home right 
away, I will add some other compliment to that. [Laughter.] 
Those people who growl about Congress talking too much had 
better get out their dictionary and study it a little. What do you 
suppose the word “ Parliament ” means in the dictionary sense? 
That is the oldest legislative body in the world. It literally means 
a talking body. Bless your souls, that is what it was elected for, 
to talk; not to indulge in foolish talk, but to talk about the 
principles of government, the business of the country, and 
things like that. In France it is called the Assembly, in Germany 
the Reichstag, in Seandinavia the Storthing, and down in Bul- 
garia it is the Sobranje. There have been three half-baked Dunias 
up in St. Petersburg. Somebody will say they ran them out. Of 
course they did. That is the history of legislative progress the 
world over. How many Parliaments were run out of Westminster 
before they found one that could stay there in spite of the king? 
What was the American Congress during the Revolution? It 
was a legislative body on wheels, and it met where the British 
soldiers were not. That was the mode of its being. I am nota 
prophet or the son of a prophet, or the seventh son of a seventh 
son, but I will risk one prediction: Within less than 20 years 
they will have a Duma at St. Petersburg that will stay there until 
it gets ready to leave, or the people of that country will run the 
Czar and the grand dukes out of Russia. That has been the his- 
tory of such transactions since the world began. 

What a fine thing it is to be an American—how glorious, how 
inspiring. 

Those of you who read the Bible—and I hope you all do— 
remember that after Paul had been bound the chief captain 
ordered the centurion to take him away and scourge him. Paul 
took a flank move on him. Of course, I am giving a free trans- 
lation. I have always believed that Paul would have made one 
of the most skillful politicians and lawyers that ever lived. 
Paul said to the centurion who was about to scourge him: 
“Is it lawful to scourge a Roman citizen?” That question 
seared the centurion half to death. He rushed off to the chief 
captain as hard as he could clatter, and said: “ You had better be 
eareful; that man is a Roman citizen,” which startled the chiet 
captain greatly-—startled him so that Paul was not seourged. 

When that transaction took place Rome was mistress of the 
civilized world. 

The power and dignity inherent in Roman citizenship was 
demonstrated by the terror which seized those who intended te 
scourge him, when he invoked that citizenship. 
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It was a great boon to be a Roman citizen when Rome was in 
the plenitude of imperial power ; but it is a far greater boon 
to be a plain American citizen, heir of all the ages. [| Applause. ] 

Ladies and gentlemen, everybody has something to do in this 
world. if he could find out what it is. Our mission in the 
world has been to carry government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people to the ends of the earth as missionaries 
therefor, and we have worked at it faithfully. We divide into 
parties on domestic issues. It is a very good thing that we 
do, so that one may watch the other; but when it comes to 
questions that affect the honor, the glory, the prosperity of the 
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American Republic, we are one. [Applause.] I am happy to sae ». OL 
give it as my opinion that the people in this country who are | 3933 Pe ( i 
not thoroughly patriotic, who would not be absolutely true if | 1914_ $ 
the supreme test should come, do not constitute one-tenth of 1 of per tcactcn ns 13 
per cent of the 100,000,000 people betwixt the two seas. [Ap- J - vows tl 
plause.] We are supposed to have different ways of explaining rota 7 
and expressing our patriotism. We here and now finish the | Chis acreage is suflicic 
Capitol building. May it stand forever as the emblem and | ejght thousand 320-a: 
symbol of a free people, and may our missionary work never | };, ste . ew s 
end until all people everywhere are free. [Applause.] homes fo1 t 640,000 
Mr. SLAYDEN,. Dr. Prettyman, Chaplain of the Senate, w E ' 
pronounce the benediction. In Wvor ; ' 
tev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., Chaplain of the Senate, | eegsty) settlement of large areas. It has i oa A Na 
pronounced the benediction, as follows: prosperous new cor smaiitaie While there 1 
Now may the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, | mistakes made in filing une) em) 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of God | ¢y,44 
and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing of God | gjgep.) e ' 
Alnighty, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, be with us all, now | thorough cult tion pro to he s f 
and forever. Amen. | variety of crops. Where « 
earried on in ¢ t ! | 1 
eESMer liv ene rag 
Homesteads. | mente have heel vr cise inom bin hig 
. than was ticiy ( > 
” ] 4 } ‘ . } 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS [pee eta 
OF The effect of t \ 
’ T , T r Yr Y ’ } ts en s been 1 I | ) 
BOR... FEARE..W.. ROS DELL.| >... ot 7 
OF WYOMING, | st a entries in the St ; 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, " : — eee sey 9 ane s 
Friday, August 4, 1916. | in Wyoming since its passage up to March 30, 1916, was 4,808.1 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in December, 1907, at the be- | sen ‘oui = a va hi he . n ant in 2684 5 
ginning of the Sixtieth Congress, I introduced a bill providing fom: I ae ee ane eat ee 
for a homestead of 320 acres, or, as I styled it, a bill for an | ®CTeS Were entered im The state une SERGAES! TALE 
> : : - homestead law than in all of the years of | estendin { 
enlarged homestead, the first general bill introduced in Con- |,” oe ian ol sal artes \ 
gress, so far as I know, proposing a homestead larger than the | = ee ee ae eee a a 
old 160-acre homestead of the sixties. oe the oe ee te ee 
The enlarged-homestead idea was opposed and combated at on “ Fale Cs ) Perso & : : on 
vigorously from the very start. It was assailed on the one hand oY - coe a ile a ae Sc A 
t il ”* ‘ Lien ’ ’ i ) 4 ‘ 


by certain classes of stock interests because it was believed it ttlement in the State in tl t ' 
* . Se eMmenl in t ee STALE 1 { ( is it} S ¢g - 
would result in the settlement of lands that woukld otherwise 


= lhe ¢ vine tahloa hic) : 

remain stock ranges, and on the other hand by those who claimed snows a} me le cet: an 

that it would be utilized by the stock interests for the purpose eee ee eee er ee ; - 

of acquiring enormous acreages for grazing purposes. Cae ee = ‘ 
These forces in opposition were particularly active in the | 1909___----_--- : ‘ ne 

House of Representatives, so much so that a conference report | aac -------------- . . 

on the bill was voted down in the House, and the measure would | 4919~~~~~~~~—~______ esa mn : G1 

have ended its career then and there had not the Speaker, Hon, | 1913___---- 


JosepH G. CANNoN, declined to recognize for that purpose at ae ‘ 2 .s 
least two Members who were on their feet attempting to secure | 191¢°/9 months onli 

recognition to make a motion to lay the bill on the tabie. So 

powerful and persistent was this opposition that the enlarged- 


homestead act did not become a law until February 19, 1909. 


The first designations were made several months later, and the | In July, 1918, dunt ( I 
first entries under the act in the fiscal year 1910. bill for a 2 g hor 

The enlarged-homestead law has abundantly justified its enact- | step beyor 
ment and has clearly demonstrated the wisdom of its essential | ment MM) 
features. Practically none of the fears expressed in regard to it | which might be 
have been realized, and the claims made for the measure by its | would become exlauste | that 
friends and proponents have been more than fulfilled. It is true | would then proy 
that some lands have been entered under the act which are not | in the main, be utilize zrazing purp 
susceptible of continuous successful and profitable cultivation. My bill provided for of 
It is true that considerable areas have been taken of doubtful | pending upon i ‘ 
value for the purposes of cultivation under any system, any cultivation, but a cet amo 

This, of course, was inevitable. It had occurred the country | the same. As the Congress I) 


over under the 160-acre homestead law. It would occur to a | position to take up : 

certain extent under any homestead law which, like the 320-acre | ber, but later a bill for 
homestead, contemplated some cultivation, for the 320-acre law, | raising homestead bill, was intro: 
let it be remembered, is a farming and not a grazing homestead | ber, Mr. Ferg yn, of 

law. In the main, however, the lands taken under the 320-acre | no further 

act have been selected with some care, and the act has encour- In the present Congres 


aged agricultural and farming development over large and widely | of 640 acres was dri l mg ti t i 





































Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
Lands. This bill passed the House, and 
| has been for a number of months, before the Senate, 
us reported, with some amendments which if adopted 
inprove the bill. At this time it uncertain 
it will become a law at this session of Congress. 
of the criticisms that this bill is meeting, and which has 
eopardized its passage, is the claim that there are very consid- 

able areas of land upon which a family can not be supported 
Hi O4O : This objection would have been largely obviated 
by the provision of the bill which I introduced for a homestead 

large as two sections on lands that do not have a considerable 
production The bill is also subject to the criticism 
that it requires a final and conclusive designation by the Secre- 
tary before entries can be made under it, which will naturally 
the beginning of the operation of the law. It is open to 
the further objection that it is the first land law proposing the 
reservation of all minerals, and it would undoubtedly require 
supplemental legislation to make clear and definite the char- 
of the tithe which the entryman would secure. 

As the Rrecorp shows, efforts were made during the passage 
of the measure through the House to improve it by amendment. 
Some amendments were adopted which improved the bill, but 
it was impossible to secure the adoption of amendments to cover 
serious faults. Some of these, if not secured 
Senate, can no doubt be obtained by amendment later. 
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Direct Marketing of Farm Produets Between Producer and 
Consumer by Pareel Post. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 


Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Post Office appropriation 
bill provides an appropriation of $10,000, with which the Post 
Office Department is authorized to conduct experiments in direct 
dealing between producer and consumer through the Parcel Post 
Service, employing niail-order methods. This is in accordance 
with the purpose of H. R. 10848, which I introduced on February 
4 of this year. 

A trial was made at Sacramento, Cal., during May and June, 
1916, of a plan for direct dealing in farm products between pro- 
ducer and consumer, employing the Parcel Post Service. 

A report presented by Mr. Joseph Holmes, master of the Cali- 
fornia State Grange, is as follows: 

“The committee appointed by Sacramento County Pomona 
Grange to demonstrate the plan of direct dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer as proposed by Mr. David Lubin, desires to 
submit the following report: 

“Tn our search for an office Mr. Glen Andrus, secretary of 
the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, very kindly offered us a 
very convenient space and desk room in the front of his office. 
Here we proceeded to fit up the office with a desk, a phone, and 
the card rack. Miss Mamie Sanford, master of the Sacramento 
Grange, was employed as office clerk, and Mr. B. F. McLeod, 
master of Orangevale Grange, was secured as carrier. 

“ Everything being ready, we opened for business May 3, 1916. 
The first two days the business was small but very important 
for two reasons, 

‘‘ First. The business so aroused the ire of some of the little 
retail merchants of Sacramento that they swore dire and terrible 
things against the chamber of commerce, even to withdrawing 
their support from it if the ‘ farmers’ market,’ as they called it, 
was not thrown out of the chamber of commerce room. 

“Second. Naturally this kind of publicity served to thor- 
oughly advertise the plan, and the people were curious to know 
more about it. 

“Mr. Joseph Hotmes, master of California State Grange, not 
being desirous of causing any serious disruption in the chamber 
of commerce, gracefully offered to withdraw the ‘ farmers’ mar- 
ket’ from its said precincts and cast about for a new location. 
This was done, and through the courtesy of the Brooke Realty 
( SOT J Street, a very convenient room was secured, to which 
our office equipment was at once moved. 

“ Here we continued the business uninterrupted for 39 days, 
until June 17, 1916. During this time 41 producers and 99 
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consumers took part in the demonstration, and 460 transactions 
were made. The people generally were very willing and anx- 
ious to give the plan a trial. And not only locally but from 
distant parts of the State came many inquiries regarding this 
new marketing plan. All who participated in the demonstra- 
tion were well pleased, as can be seen by the following reports: 
Mr. J. P. Goldsmith, of Folsom, writes: ‘ During the past few 
weeks I have been selling new potatoes and sweet potato plants 
through the direct marketing system. Much more important 
than the production is the marketing question, and I believe 
that this method solves that. I have sold at a third more profit 
through this experiment, and the consumer has been able to 
buy lower than heretofore. Another point, there is a big gain 
in time, which is equivalent to money to the producer, as it 
takes but very little time to make out a card, whereas in the old 
method I had to go to market, and many times returned home 
with my produce, being unable to sell at an advantage. If this 
marketing plan goes into effect I will use every ineh available 
of my land, some of which is now idle. Would like to see this 
plan go into effect at once. ” 

Mr. J. L. Patterson, of Folsom, writes as follows: 

“T would like very much to see this direct marketing go into 
effect, because it gives the small farmers better opportunities. 
It makes it possible for the small farmer to make a good living 
from small holdings, because it would dispose of the surplus 
which now goes to waste, as it doesn’t pay the farmer to take 
a small supply to market. 

“The defect in this new system at present seems to be the 
lack of knowledge of the farmers on the average market price 
on different staples, but this could be overcome by average 
quotation being sent broadcast so that the farmer could know 
what to charge. I have sold during this experiment eggs and 
dressed chickens at prices higher than I have been in the habit 
of getting, and these prices in turn were lower to the consumer 
than he has been in the habit of paying.” 

Direct marketing will encourage the farmer to make greater 
use of his land according to J. B. Ireland, of Orangevale, whe 
Says: 

“It has been my pleasure to sell cherries, peas, beans, and new 
potatoes through this direct-marketing experiment, and I have 
been able to get considerably better profit. If this plan is 
put into operation I will utilize all the waste space on my land 
and also would sell certain products that now doesn’t pay me 
to market. It would make my farm much more valuable.” 

The consumers were well pleased by the service of the direct- 
marketing plan, as will be seen by the following testimonials: 

Mrs. Ben Blow, of the Parkview Apartments, writes: 

“T am more than pleased with the direct-marketing plan. 
The expediency with which my orders were filled and the fresh- 
ness of the produce agreeably surprised me. I hope that it 
will be adopted officially. I know it will be a success.” 
Rey. A. B. Patten, of 2631 I Street, reports: 
“Excellent service is rendered the consumer by this new 


plan. The produce is far fresher than what one can buy in the 
markets. We have long needed something like this direct- 


marketing idea, and I am sure it will considerably lower the 
cost of living. I am well satisfied with the orders I placed 
with it.” 

Mrs. W. E. Sanford, 621 P Street, writes: 

“The articles I purchased through the direct-marketing 
experiment were far fresher than I have ever obtained before, 
and they were also far cheaper. I hope that Congress will not 
delay action on placing the direct marketing under the Post 
Office. It is what we housewives have so long dreamed about 
and hoped for.” 

Joseph Clark, 1511 K Street: 

“Direct marketing is fine, simply fine. It’s the best idea ad- 
vanced in a century. It will do more for the farmers of the 
country than anything else ever thought of. It will also cut 
the cost of living and will enable even the poorest families to 
have fresh fruit and vegetables.” 

Mrs. Albert Elkus, of 1515 N Street, reports: 

“ Produce purchased through direct marketing is cheaper and 
| far fresher than bought in the old way in the markets. As 
soon as the experiment started I purchased two of the coupon 
books, and am more than satisfied with the service.” 

B. F. McLeod, of Orangevale, reports: 

“Having acted as your transportation agent during this 
demonstration, which brought me in contact with all of the pro- 
ducers and all of the consumers, I will say that without excep- 
tion all have been highly pleased with the scheme, and have 
expressed the wish that it might be made permanent. Many 
of the housewives have said that not only has it been a big 
saving to them as to price, but the quality and freshness of 
the produce appeals to them.” 
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We, as a I ittee, believe the plan has great possibilities, 
a tuken up by the Government we ld se 
ay. The card system is very simple and yet 

ead as to answer all que é \ 
A e is ke for the quantity, which must be « | 
0 en, 1 pound, one single at le e sacl ne 
rice ] nly re I | ! 
] of che S at = ( 
ie box Phe ‘ ) . 
| id da | 
S he has ! 

If the ¢ s¢ s to the ma vom, he 1 
for the desired produce and hands it to t! 
money or coupons purchased in book form The order and 
money or coupons is then forwarded by mail to the farmer, and 
the delivery is made direct to the purchaser. 

If this system can be made official ds will De sent | 
through the mail and the delivery will by parcel post. | 
In other words, this system will open up l-wide market for 
the farmer, and the consumer will also participate in its con- 
sequent benefits. 

Jos. Hormes 

Master Califori G ge 
M. T. Hun 
G. H. SLtawson, } 
Mamiz L. SANFORD, 
Louise L. Norrue, | 


Mrs. Ciara C. Nat 





Flood Conditions in Alabama. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


OSCAR L. 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. GRAY, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Under leave to extend my remarks I 


sert in the Recorp the following resolutions, letters, petitions, 
t erams, and so forth: 
COMMERCIAL CLUB or Dene 
De nop lis, 1 July , 16 





Ito Oscar L. GRAY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Gray: At the request of our commercial club I have this 
I ng sent you a telegram telling you of the desperate need of the 
river farmers in this section. The river is already over the whole coun 
try nd farmer after farmer has had his all stvept away. They are 
goinz to be in a starving condition and it is necessary for some imme- 
diate help. We can not hope for this from our State, for the { 
condition of this State will not warrant it; therefore we u 
on the National Government and on what help we can offer locally 








We are going to do all in our power, but this will not meet the | 


| us | and push 
relieve this immediate neces- 


demand by any means, so we hope you will take up this matt 
it and secure some appropriation that will 
sity. It is too late to replant anything. The whole crop is a total loss. 
Yours, truly, . 

H. W. HAYDEN, President, 


Dr. T. C. Rep, Secretary. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., July 18. 
Hon. O. L. Gray, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Drak Mr. Gray: First, I want to thank you for your splendid 
efforts in our behalf in this section and to say to you that our tele- 
grams do not half express the true conditions of suffering and loss. 
It is horrible, but we are doing our very best to relieve all in need, 
and at the same time trying to do it intelligently. 

Our relief committee, actively in charge. is composed of Mr. W. S. 
Prout, Hon. J. B. Wilson, Messrs. L. S. Shertzer, L. Folda, and myself, 
but we are being assisted in active work and advice by practically all 
our people, 

We are badly in need of every variety of seed. especially turnip, 
rape, and fall garden seed. I am writing Senator Unperwoop in this 
mail, asking him to also join you in securing liberal quota of seed for 
us at once. 

Whatever seed you can send I would suggest be sent in care of th 
relief committee of Commercial Club of Demopolis, as we are using 
every effort to have a complete system so as to avoid missing y 
worthy person, and at the same time be protected against those who 
would take advantage of conditions. 

Our people are very appreciative of the splendid assistance you have 
already rendered us. 

Our committee expects to extend its work to Choctaw County, and I 
would thank you if you would write me a short letter telling me that 





if we get aid you will expect this to be done. Local committees in the | 


Several neighborhoods of Choctaw can keep us posted, and through 
them the people there can be relieved. The people of Linden are now 
cooperating with us as to their section on the river. 
With best wishes. 
Yours, very truly, 
JESSE B. Hi 
Practically every man in Demopolis, as well as the mun 
itself, is giving aid to the flood sufferers, 
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must be done. We do not know what other sections have suffered, but 
all along the river in cur county—Choctaw—is pretty much the same, 
iease use your influence to have something done for them. 
Signed by the following white itizens, constituting the entire 
habitants (white) of this section, 
Yours, truly, 


H. C. WiLcox. R. F. Srarrow 
G. W. TiL-mMon A. B. CHANEY. 
W. C. TILLMoN. L. W. CHANEY. 
W. B. WILCOX, F. E. Norwoop. 
Hi. H. Sparrow. 
WOMACK HILL, ALA., July 24, 1916. 
To Hon, Oscar L. Gray, 


Congressman First District of Alabama, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of Choctaw County, Ala., respect- 
fully call to your attention the destitution existing among the people 
of this county caused by the recent floods and storms. Want exists all 
along the Tombigbee River; the crops are a total loss; the food supply 
is exhausted; and the tenant class, as well as others, are in immediate 
need of bread. The people who are able to aid have done to their 
utmost, and unless some immediate relief is given, starvation will exist 
ninong many people 

We request that you take some action toward securing some relief, 
and to this end we respectfully ask that you call to the attention of 
Senators UNDERWOOD and BANKHEAD the conditions that confront us. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Chas. F. Daniels, T. R. Lenoir, M. D., Mrs. L. M. Thompson, 
S. A. MeLauchlin, J. L. Parker, George Fluker, W. A. 
Gibson, Mrs. T. R. Lenoir, W. E. Lenoir, Mrs, Anna 
Lenoir, Miss Willie D. Lenoir, E. T. Lenoir, J. H. 
Thompson, E. L. Moore, J, A. Moore, A. G. Moore, C. 
Butler, Mrs. R. C. Mozingo, F. L. Mozingo, C. L. Car- 
lisle, J. M. Mozingo, Jas. Moore, Alex. Cox, J. W. Mo- 
zingo, W. O. Dansby, J. A. Norton, 8S. A. Hi: award, An- 
thony McGrew, Denton Moseley, Chas. Pace, Lee Pace, 
Il. Thornton, R  Herben, Seretta Herben, Dave Cox, 
Mamie Cox, Peter Floker, Annie Floker, Tom Ford, 
M. Ford, Jas. Walker,.L. Walker, Sam Boman, L. Bo- 
man. D. Williams, M. Williams. Henry Philan, Allie 
Philan, J. Seruggs, 8S. Scruggs, Jno. Williams, R. Wil- 
liams, Jake Scruggs, Jno. Miller, L. Miller, A. Lanner, 
S. Lanner, W. Paugh, N. Paugh, Milton Colman, M. 
Coiman, R, Thornton, S, Thornton, Gus Ben, N. Be nD, 
Joe Philan, Jim Philan, C, Philan, N, Philan, Rufus 
Evans, Mary Evans, Chas. Pace, L. V. Nuvon, W. H. 
Odom, J. P., Ray Martin, E. A. Cox, A. B. Meador, 
L. C, Meador, W. M, Elliott, G. B. Martin, A. J. Martin, 
A. Towner, Geo. Coleman, J, F. Harvey. 


MyrtTlLewoop, ALA. 


To Senators Joun Hl. BANKHEAD and OscAR UNDERWOOD and Hon, OscaR 
L.. GRAY, Washington, D. C.: 


The storm and flood along the Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers have 
simply destroyed al) crops in the river bottoms. The destruction is 
complete and the loss is comparatively as great as any of the floods on 
the Mississippi. Our white people can probably take care of them- 
selves, but the negroes have lost their all, and will be without food and 
clothing until another crop can be planted and marketed. 

A moderate estimate of the families in need will be 100 families. 

The entire river front for more than 150 miles has been inundated 
and crops are literally ruined. Nothing can be saved, and it is too late 
to replant for another crop this year. 

Please present the situation to Congress and ask for some assistance, 
which was so readily granted to San Francisco and to the flood sufferers 
along the Mississippl, 

The difference here is the Mississippi floods have been in the spring. 
Our flood is in July, and the waters are still rising and covering every 
cultivated acre for many miles. The situation is distressing. 

In addition, we are in the midst of the boll-weevil section, and all 
property of the negroes has been swept away before this by their 
ravages. 

The following is what we consider a conservative estimate of the 
damage done in Myrtlewood beat: 


Number of acres of cotton ruined ie ace slat S00 
Number of acres of corn ruined 2, 200 
We estimate that the crop thus destroyed would be v alued ¢ $108, 000 


J. S. Smith, W. D. Poellnitz, W. R. Carter, .. V. Carter, 
RB. LB. Bauler, K. C. Carter, M. F. Meador, C. R. Evans, 
Cc. C. Battor, C. P. Carter, Waldo Compton, Eli Poell- 
nits, FF. C. Corter, E...L. Carter, J. D. Carte, J. Bi 
Coats, E. A, Meador, 
Hion, O. L. Gray, M, ¢ 


At a citizens’ meeting he!d in River Hill Beat on July 23, 1916, L. E. 
McLeod was elected chairman and W. A. McCorquodale secretary. 

rhe following committee was appointed to draft resolutions. Said 
committee was composed of J. TT. Pitman, chairman; L. E. McLeod, 
. W. Robinson, and J. D. Doyle. After which the following resolution 
was submitted and adopted: 


Whereas on the Sth of July last our ccunty was visited by a rain and 
wind storm, which left destruction in its path, and all lowlands have 
been flooded to that extent that many of our citizens were left in a 
destitute condition and in need of immediate aid; and 

Whereas a great majority of our farmers are left in such condition that 
unless they are aided they will be compelled to sacrifice their stock 
and farms and seck other employment in other parts of the country: 
rherefore be it if 
Resolved Toaat we, the citizens of Salitpa, Clarke County, Ala., feel 

called upon to ask our Revresentatives in the Senate and House of the 

United States to make a thorough investigation of the conditions and 

render such assistance as in their judgment our people need. 

L. E. McLeop, 

J. T. PITMAN, 

J. D. DOYLe, 

T. W. Robinson, 
Committee. 
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{[Telegram.] 
DeEMOPOLIS, ALA., July 17, 1910. 
Hon. Oscar L. Gray, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Careful investigation shows more than 3,000 persons in Demopolis 
section have sustained total loss and are destitute. We include in 
Demopolis section the overflow lands of the Tombigbee and Warrior 
Rivers in north Marengo, south Green, and west Sumter Counties. It 
will take at least $100,000 as a relief fund. We refer you to Government 
engineer as to facts and conditions and organization for relief. 


ROBERTSON BANKING CO, 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
MAYor OF DEMOPOLIS. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF DEMOPOLIS. 
[Telegram.] 
MosBILe, AraA., July 19, 1916. 
Hon. Oscar L. Gray, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Chamber of commerce directors earnestly urge prompt and generous 
regard for needs of farmers in the storm-swept region. Mobile County 
and adjacent territory have ample time to grow emergency crop. No 
seed is available in this zone, and many farmers are in debt for expense 
of crops now destroyed and without means to buy seed. Local interests 
will be overburdened by carrying farm debts already matured. With 
Government aid for reseeding, our long crop season will soon make good 
the loss and saye the farmers extreme suffering and discouragement. 

MoBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wa. CLEMENS, Secretary. 





Brief Submitted to the Judiciary Committee on H. Snowden 
Marshall Impeachment Case. 


STON OF : REMA RKS 


OF 


FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF ILLINOIS, 


EXTEN} 
HON. 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 


Iriday, August 4, 1916. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the 
brief submitted by myself to the Committee on the Judiciary on 
the H. Snowden Marshall impeachment case, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I desire to 
thank the committee for extending to me the opportunity to 
submit a statement in regard to this matter, and I shall make 
my brief as short as the facts in the matter will permit. 

No doubt every member of the committee understands what 
officials are subject to impeachment, and also what are impeach- 
able offenses. Section 4, Article II, of the Constitution of the 
United States provides that “ The President, the Vice President, 
and all civil officers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors.’ Inder that clause of 
the Constitution there can be no doubt that a Federal district 
attorney is subject to removal from office by impeachment. 
Although the question of what are impeachable offenses has 
never been clearly defined nor finally settled, we are able to 


| gather a fairly comprehensive idea of the subject from opinions 


expressed in former cases and also by text writers. Foster, in 
his work on the Constitution. says in part, as follows: 


An impeachable offense may consist of treason, bribery, or a breach 
of official duty by malfeasance or misfeasance, including conduct such as 
drunkenness, when habitual or in the performance of official duties, gross 
indecency and profanity, obscenity or other language used in the dis- 
charge of an officia: function which tends to bring the office into dis- 
repute, or an abuse or reckless exercise of a disc eretionary power, as 
well as a breach or omission of an official duty imposed by statute or 
common law; or a public speech when off duty which encourages insur- 
rection. 


Mr. Rawle, in his treatise on the Constitution, page 210, says: 


Its foundation is that a subject intrusted with the administration of 
public affairs may sometimes infringe the rights of the people and be 
guilty of such crimes as the ordinary magistrate either dare not or can 
not punish. 

The delegation of important trusts, affecting the higher interests of 
society, is always from various causes liable to abuse. The fondness 
frequently felt for the inordinate extension of power, the influence of 
party and of prejudice, the seductions of foreign States, or the basest 
appetities for illegitimate emoluments are sometimes productive of what 
are not inaptly termed political offenses, which it would be difficult to 
take cognizance of in the ordinary course of judicial proceedings. 


Again, Mr. Foster, in his Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States, volume 1, page 569, says: 


The object of the grant of the power of impeachment was to free the 
Commonwealth from the danger caused by the retention of an unworthy 
public servant. 
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Mr. Manager Benjamin F. Mr. Goopwax. Several tit ' 
impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson, President of the United We ae eh B ; 
States, very learnedly argued as follows: Mr. We Ab ‘ 
We define. therefore, an impeachable high crime or misdemeanor to { ‘ 
e one in its nature or consequences subversive of sor f lamental or ry 
essential principle of sovernment, or highly prejudi _ the pul lie M Gor 14N. Probably t ty r ft) 
interest. and this may consist of a violation of the Consti ion, of law, Mr. Wa Were vou s 
of an official oath, or of duty, by an act committed or omitted, or, with- | M G ' : 
out having violated a positive law, by the abuse of discretionary powers he rings me up I sheald ! up without 
from improper motives for any improper purpose. | Mr. WatsH. Who said that to you 
In view of the authorities I have just cited, I maintain that a ae tan i rshenst . e : = 
if Mr. Marshali has been proven guilty of any breach of official | the matter? — - 
duty by malfeasance or misfeasance in office, or the abuse or | Mr. GoopMay. On \ occa M I 1 
reckless exercise of discretionary power, he has been proven | [2 , 7 7 pg Pe Mr We a Was present, Ant M 
cuilty of an impeachable offense, and it is, therefore, the duty of | We medl ie eeiee Ste: Whee “Orient : 
this committee to recommend his impeachment. an ey started talking, and h 
I want to add here, gentlemen, that the right of a Member of = —— ae eens and | r h 
Congress to impeach a Federal official carries with it the duty |“ y,. la PARED 
to exercise that power if the Member has information that leads | , se aman, another Withess a _ 
him to honestly believe that any official has been guilty of gross | POM: | 
and willful misconduct in the discharge of the duties of his office. | Mr; Warsi Were yeu at any time subp he U 
It is the only redress reserved to the people to rid themselves of | ¢. Kugel? ~ S™ eae 
corrupt public officials. I would have considered myself negli- Mr. FELDMAN. Yes, sit 
gent of my duty as a Member of the House if I had failed to | ea a ee ee aon ema deak wae : 
bring impeachment charges against Mr. Marshall; also would | week. : i wae 
eonsider this committee negligent of its duty as the authorized _Mr. WaLsu. When you first appeared bet 
tribunal of the people in this matter if it fails to recommend the | “a a 
impeachment of Mr. Marshall for the gross official misconduct Mr. WaLam. Where did you & What took p 
of which he has been proven guilty. Mr, FELDM AN. I went to Mr. Het shu nstein’s office Mr I 
It is my purpose, gentlemen, to point out to this committee | ee ra ee Roga = Shs een eae 
that Mr. Marshall has been proven guilty by the uncontroverted | have to change my story, He said, “ That don’t sound right to 
evidence before the committee, not only of maladministration of | after asking me several more questions, to which Tansy 
office and arbitrary and oppressive conduct, but that he has | one re oe eee eee ane hotition af the cane thin 
been proven guilty of indictable offenses as well, and if that be | the morning. Then he tolé me to come the next morning.» 
true, there is but one thing that this committee can consistently morning he called me into the office again, anda man, whom 1: 
do, and that is to recommend that Mr. Marshall be impeached. | — ae et aoe a na ighice gp ~ me oes — 
The first abuse of the powers of his office which I charge | tions over and over in. That happened all the same day——| 
against Mr. Marshall is the corrupt and fraudulent use of the | what happened the first day. The third day was epetition « 
grand-jury subpena, by which he has compelled witnesses, | }24 fone em Refore. “That went on for nearly gy ie 
under the guise of appearing before the grand jury and some- questions were asked and answered * * tl Mr 
times when no grand jury was even in session, to come to his | stein asked me to tell him the story over lo n, a 
office where they have been interrogated, threatened, grossly in- | mane ee ‘it aed _ : ar Ki - . 
sulted, and thrown into prison, in order to elicit from them false Mr Kugel had nothinz to do with any ot ite 
testimony to suit his foul ends and purposes. There is an | yeu don't iny Mr. Kugel, we will L you to ja Iw 
abundance of testimony in the record proving this unlawful | “lected . 
and unheard of procedure, and I shall not burden the com- And on page 497 Se said: 
mittee by undertaking to point out all of it. It is sufficient to |. ,Mr- = oe nk ane ae 8: AEN, aS Tee, A he 
say that it was done in the Kugal case, in the Tanzer case, Dutted in and ans “Oh. he ey ld nat tavel ‘kK l fot ; 
and others that were brought to the attention of the committee, | him the dumps; send him away. And Mr. Hf t! 
On page 26S of the hearings, Mr. Gilchrist, clerk of the ee *- ped a if f didi - Mr. Kx 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New] Myr Fetpuay. Yes. sir. 
York, testified as follows: Mr. Garp. What did he s 
. Garp. Dx ou ever issue subpenas in your ice to anybod: 3 Mr. I’ELDMAN. Send you to prisor 
iaiaaun as hak? oe pi = a ice + a (2ARD. What was his lang aAGE, SK YOU Ca 
Mr. GiLcHrisT. They are all issued in blank, practically. - Mr. PBLDMA 4 r will send you to prison if yo 
Mr. Garp. All issued in blank, practically ? Kugel. We don’t want you; we want Mr. Kugel,” he 
Mr. Gitcurist. Yes, sir. | were his very words, 
Mr. Garp. In other words, this is your practice: The distr at-| There has been an attempt on the part of some Mr. M 
tomy ee tueet ae Jet toe aot friends to re flect upon the character of some of tl é 
Mr. Garp (continuing). Whereupon you send up 50 or 100 blank | and the credibility of their testimony, but t el 
a As many as they want. For ex: le, they 1 abuse of the grand jury subpena has | dt 
say ne We want sdipunans for use in the tase of Teun tone. “We will | clerk of the District Court for the South Distt 
send the list when we make them out.’ We send the subpenas and York and has been harshly condemned by no i a disting 


the necessary tickets then. 
On page 269, he says: 
The subpenas, as I have seen them, will bear on 


their top. for ex- 
ample, the United States subpewnas—a blank for the name of the wit- 
pess, “will report to Room 208, district attorney's oflice,’ which is 


the clerk’s office of the criminal branch—the district attorney's office. 
They report there before they try the case. Down below he will be 
required to attend the trial before so-and-so in the case of so-and-so. 
On top they put with a rubber stamp, ‘“ Witness will report at 208” 
at a certain time. 

Mr. Garp. That may be the district attorney's office? 

Mr. GiLtcurist. That is his office. 


Mr. Garp. In other words, they report there before they go to the 
grand jury? 

Mr. GitcunistT. Before they go there, they report there; yes, sir 

On page 265, he made the following statement: 

Mr: Carin. Is there any authority of law for issuing subpen in 
blank, addressed to no one? : 

Mr. GritcHristT. I do not know of any authority to have them filled 


up before the clerk signs them. 

On pages 448 and 444, the following testimony by Mr. Good- 
man on this abuse of the subpeena will be found: 

Mr. WALSH. Well, after this interview what happened? 

Mr. Goopman. I had been called about thirty or forty times on dif- 
ferent occasions to show receipts, and he sent me several different 
places to try to identify different people. 

Mr. WALSH. At any time did Mr. Hershenstein ask 
your statement that you had made to him? 


you to change 
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person than Judge Mayer, a 
Marshall. 


personal and cl 








Under this abuse of the grand jury subpena it bee: 
sary for Judge Mayer, according to his « 1 te 
a writ of oral habeas corpus, as he called it 
| of a certain old man who had been held 
these subpeenas by the district attor ities i 
| demnation of such proceedings Judge M 
| . : 
| statement before the subcommittee (p. 238 
* * * Wherever it happens, I have en | 
| practice ever since I first heard of it, ly 
| when Mr, Jerome originated th John D 
| serve men with a subpa I tl 1 1 W 1 t 
| sistant’s office practicall help ° I } e | ter 
|} against that. I think it is wror I think it i I 
| un-American. 
| And on page 239 he further state 
If a man is subpenaed to g . 
before the grand jury and no ot! p 
A further abuse of the grand . 
attorney’s office is the calling of tl { ( 
| before the grand jury on the eve of tl 


gating them and cross-examining the 
advantage of the knowledge of what the 
i will testify te, which is 


in effect, 
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thi itnesses of the defendant by means of the grand jury 
ystem, 

In his statement before this committee Mr. Slade had the fol- 
lowing to say on this practice (p. 93): 

Mr. Stave. The procedure in New York stands by itself; there is no 
comparison. You simly can not get at it. No living man knows what 
the procedure is to be, 

As an illustration, a case is marked on the calendar. The defendant 
comes in witb his witnesses in a criminal case. The district attorney 


t } 


ret men and discovers who the witnesses are, 


‘ vice 
and eas ch of them receives a subpoena to appear before the grand jury on 


ser 


the eve of the trial, and each witness is examined as to what he will 
testify in favor of the defendant; and to our great surprise, when the 
trial mes on, we will find the Government witnesses changing the 


to meet the 
In the case of United States against Kugal the attorney for the 
defendant, Frank Moss, former district attorney for the southern 


testimony conditions. 


district of New York, was compelled to address two letters to 
the district attorney, protesting against this abuse of the sub- 
peena, in order to protect the interests of his client. His letters 
are as follows: 


EXHIBIT NO. 27, MancH 1, 1916. 


UNITED STATES V. KUGEL, 
Marcu 12, 1914, 
lion. Hi, SNOWDEN MARSHALN, 
United States District Attorney. 
My Dear Str: The other day an agent of the Government called upon 
the efendant Feldman at New Haven and interviewed him, without 


any itice 
Yesterd: 
To-day 


aminatior 


to his 
iy Mr. 
Mr. 


attorney, whose office is in New Haven. 
Slade was called before the grand jury. 


Kugel’s clerks have received subpeenas to appear for ex- 


As to this last matter, if it were in the State court, it would be under 
the provision of section 835 of the code. 

It is obvious to me that the Government is using the process of the 

nd jury to break into our case; to secure alleged statements of wit- 
nesses—and to do it {nm such a way as to deprive them, and deprive us, 
of a knowledge of the questions asked and answers given. 

[ wish to register my protest against this method of procedure, and I 
make it In the form of a letter, so that I may be able to refer to it in 
the future. 

Yours, truly, FRANK Moss. 

P. S.—I find that one of Mr. Kugel’s former clerks, a young lady, was 


subpeenaed last night, about midnight, at her home—trightened——and 
was required te be present in the courthouse at half past 8 this morn- 


ing. If nothing else is done to our witnesses, such a course tends to 
frighten them, make them fear the Government, and make them afraid 
to testify freely and without constraint. 
Pxurpir No, 28, Marcw 1, 1916. 
UNITED STATES V. KUGEL, 
Maret 18, 1914, 
HH lH, SNowpeEn MARSHALL, 
United States District Attorney, ; 
Post Office Building, New York City. 

My Dear Mr, MarSWaLL: This case is on the calendar, and has been 
called a number of days, and is marked for Monday. | 

A grand-jury subpewna requires the ee and testimony this morn- 
ing of Mr. Saxe, the partner of Mr. Kugel (and one of the firm which 
represented Rogal & Brass in the bankruptcy). Mr. Saxe is of counsel 
for Kugel in the pending case, and I am counsel with him. 

The situation is that on the eve of the trial you are preparing your 
case in my camp under the secrecy of grand-jury procedure, using my 
associate as a witness, and calling upon the defendant’s partner to 
testify concerning every matter which puts Kugel now in as a defend- 


ant. Fer reasens sufficient to you I have been denied an examination 
of Brass’s statement. This is a situation entirely new to mie, and it 
bewilders me though I bave had some experience in preparing and 
prosecuting cases I request you to countermand this subpeena in the 
interest of fair play. 

Yours, truly, Frank Moss, 


On page 6083 Mr. Wood, first asistant in Marshall’s office, in 
the following language admits that these protests were reeeived 





and duly referred to Mr. Marshall and that he took no action 
on them, 

Mr. Garo, In the Kugel-Feldman cases, do you remember calling to 
the grand jury the professional partner and personal friend of Mr. 
Kugel, whose name was Saxe? 

Mr. Woop. I remember that he was called. 

Mr. Garp, Do you remember the letter of Mr. Moss protesting against 
such action ? 

Mi Woop. 1] do, sir. 

Mr. ‘Garp. Do you also remember the letter of Mr. Moss which pro- 
tested against interview by agents of the Government of the defendant 
Feldman, in New Haven, without notice to his attorney? 

Mr. Woop. Well, I remember that there were a couple of letters writ- 
ten, but_just what the substance of them were I don’t know. 

Mr. Garp, Were these letters transmitted to Mr. Marshall, the dis- 
trict attorney? 

Mr. Woop. They were 

Mr. Garp. They came to his personal knowledge? 

Mr. Woop. They did. 

Mr. Garp. Did be take any action on them? 

Mr. Woop. I think not. 

In further reference to the abuse of the subpeena in the 
Kugel case, I desire to point out the testimony of Mr. Saxe, 
partner and associate counsel for Mr. Kugel, who was called 
before the grand jury (p. 489): 

Mr. WautsH, Were you subpmna od, Mr. Saxe, at any time just previ- 
ous io the trial of the action? 
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Mr. Saxn. Yes; that was the last time, while the case was on the day 
ealendar, being adjourned from day to day. Two or three days before 
the case actually started in the trial in court I was subpcenaed before 


the grand jury = 2 

Mr. WALSH. “Upon that occasion were you interrogated in reference 
to the Kugel case? 

Mr. Saxn. Every angle of the Kugel case, from the beginning to the 


end of it, for nearly an hour and a half or two hours. 


In addition to Mr. Saxe, every other witness of the defendant, 
Kugel, was called before the grand jury and forced to testify 
regard to the case, among whom were Kugel’s sick father, whose 
death was undoubtedly hastened in consequence thereof; Doro- 
thy Handilman, telephone operator in the building where Mr 
Kugel had his office; and Sophie Jettleson, Kugel’s stenographer 
and typewriter. 

What was done in the Kugel case seems to have been the com- 
mon practice. ‘The witnesses in the Rae Tanzer case and in the 
Slade case were not only brought before the district attorney 
for interrogation and intimidation but they were called before 
the grand jury for the purpose of securing testimony upon which 
to base an indictment against the defendants. 

The abuse of the grand jury subpcena, compelling defendants 
and their attorneys to appear before the grand jury and forced 
to give testimony upon whieh indictments were returned, both 
against the defendants and their counsel. 

The foilowing extracts from a few of the witnesses is suf- 
ficient to illustrate the extent to which this infamous practice 
has been carried on: 

On page 426, Simon Kugel, an attorney for Rogal & Brass, 
indicted bankrupts, was compelled by a subpcena to produce the 
books and papers connected with his case and to testify before 
the grand jury, and in consequence of such testimony he was 
indicted. 

Aaron J. Feldman was called as a witness in the Simon Kugal 
case, and just prior to the trial thereof he was called before the 
grand jury and subjeeted to many indignities. On page 497, in 
answer to a question by Mr. Nelson, ‘“‘ You were not indicted?” 
Mr. Feldman answered, “ Yes, sir.” Mr. Nelson answered, “ Oh, 
you were indicted.” Mr. Feldman said, “ Yes, sir; I was in- 
dicted the day after I was before the grand jury.” 

Another illustration of the corrupt use of the indictment is 
revealed in the case of Bard & Keen, wherein Bard & Keen 
were engaged in the sale of photoplay films, for which they had 
a contract with the Film & Photo-Play Co., located at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Roger B. Wood, first assistant in Marshall's 
office, was employed as an attorney by this Colorado company to 
secure the possession of these films, and when he failed in his 
effort, after making demand for their return, Bard & Keen re- 
fusing to surrender them, and Mr. Wood, knowing that he would 
be defeated in a civil action to recover them, he then, with the 
knowledge and consent of Mr. Marshall, employed all of the 
powers of this great office to indict Bard & Keen. 

This is practically admitted by Mr. Wood himself and by every 
other witness who testified concerning the matter. 

On page 591 Mr. Wood admits that he went to the office of 
Bard & Keen for the purpose of securing possession of these 
films, and in his own language said: 

I told them— 

Keen, and so forth- 
I would have to see what proceedings could be taken to recover 
property. 

On page 593 Mr. Carrin asked: 

Did you report to Mr. Marshall, either before or after this warrant 
was sworn out, your connection with the matter? 

And Mr. Wood replied: 

I made a full and complete statement as soon as L heard the question 
had been raised. 

Mr. Wood, through Hershenstein, another assistant of Mr. 
Marshall, caused a criminal complaint in the Federal court to 
be filed against Bard & Keen, with the sole purpese, undoubt- 
edly, of compelling these gentlemen to surrender the films in 
question, He had Bard arrested and lodged in jail at a late 
hour, when it was impracticable for him to furnish bail, caused 
excessive bail to be fixed on both Bard and Keen—one $5,000, 
the other $10,000—and while these gentlemen were in the cus- 
tody of the United States marshal Wood caused their office to be 
burglarized, and took all their books, papers, and other effects. 

It was not until Mr. Henry A. Wise, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Marshall, was employed by Bard & Keen that there was 
any disposition to “let up” in the persecution of these defend- 
ants. Through the agency of Mr. Wise an agreement was mace 
with Mr. Marshall to submit this whole matter to a reputable 

attorney, William L. Wemple, as an arbitrator, which is ad- 
mittedly an extraordinary proceeding, and is in itself an ad- 
mission that this procedure was irregular and unlawful. After 


in 
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hearing all the facts Mr. Wemple decided that there was no After having secured the perpe ‘ 

j eriminal offense against Bard & Keen, but, nevertheless, the | he used the fraudulent compos ) ! 
defendants were held in custody until they had delivered to | mi against the Slades and others ‘ N ‘ 
the said Wood the films demanded. Inony of Mr. Hershenstein on page S70 a8 

After it had been decided that there was no case in the Fed- | Mr. Slade, or the Slades, were ind 
eral courts against Bard & Keen Mr. Wood hounded them tj Btice, OMe Of ti harges of the in ! t 
by trying to secure an indictment against them in the State | 4," ee ee peta teee Mr. 0 
courts, and, on page 595, in answer to a question as te what Mr. Le Gendre.v a L photogray ea? a \\ 
he had to do with an effort to secure their indictment in a State and sought a picture of the Slade broth — 
, court, he wey . oe + ncaa Wee 48 | for the benetit of his paper, but the suggestion of thi 
: ce ars abo the atter. asker wy { this was | . SIE ¥ , 
a Ee cor ie ane comand. aed a deaunht it aia “Well, | the Composite picture led him off into a PEIVate ¢ 
then,” I said, “ ought we not to send it there,” and he said, * Yes.” instance of Mr. Osborne and Mr. Mars , the « . 1 
The extent to which Mr. Marshall and his subordinates used | he recounts in his testimony on page 683 
the powers of the district attorney's office to defeat these civil | Suage. 
actions in the State courts is most astounding. Hon. Martin | aan’ CantIn. The. truth a = he stead 5 
W. Littleton says he “wrenched” the jurisdiction of the |’ las. "se Genes as mandir 1 at th a 5 tae ins a 
court in the Rae Tanzer case. One of her witnesses, Frank Mr. Carin. Who paid you for 
D. Safford, who was the clerk at the Kensington hotel, iden- ~ lp nny ag ogg: Anan ni er 
tified James W. Osborne as the mysterious Oliver Osborne. | yo ‘sieture? ere pr itinmeetigececnas 
He was indicted in the Federal court by Mr. Marshall for Mr. Le GeNprE. Why, he knew that I was go | 
perjury upon the affidavit of Mr. Mayhew, a post-office inspector. | 9¢5 pond oe ‘ae aa ne oe 
This affidavit was procured at the instance of Mr. Wood and | yy [re Gexprr. He asked me could acne. £8 
all of the evidence in this case shows that it was perjured. Mr. Mr Ny : ay That is, ve ahaa : be oni i 
Littleton, im referring to it in his testimony, on page 816, says: | Mt. Marshall” ane presence of Mr. Marshall. Mr. Wood . 
According to the evidence in this case Mayhew admitted that he mad Se ae ee Pe ee eee “ae Se re 


IIlershenstein. That was to save him from going up there 
Mr. Carin. Who did you deliver the picture t 
Mr. LE GENDRE. To Mr. Wood: and Mr. Wood took it and w ! 


a positive affidavit as to a state of facts which he did not know of, and 
which, in my opinion, under the law of the State of New York, amounted 
to false swearing or perjury, and he stated when crowded on the ques 


a. ‘ into Mr. Marshall's office with it in his hand. 
tion as to why he did it, that he was directed to do so by Mr. Roger ol : s : 
B. Wood, assistant district attorney. That Slade & Slade knew nothing about the manufac e of 


If this affidavit was perjury, and Mr. Wood knew it, he there- | this piece of evidence is shown by Mr. Le Gendre’s testi 
fore became an accessory before the fact which, under all crim- | on pages 019 and 680, which reads as follows 
inal law, makes him equally guilty with Mr. Mayhew as prin- Mr. WausH. Did Mr. Slade ever ask you to 


: : : . : them ? 
cipal. He was undoubtedly guilty of subornation of perjury, | "Yi Le Gexpre. No. 





and all of the evidence in this case shows not one single word to Mr. WaLsH. Did they ever ask you or suggest t the t: : 
the contrary. Under this perjured affidavit Safford was ar- ee ee aeet you subsequently made up Mr. Osbor1 M 
rested and his bail fixed at $15,000 and placed in prison, and in "a ta teem: wa 
his affidavit he says, on page 875: Mr. WALsH. Did they ever see that p 
ras placed i “derer’s row alo wi inetructions to sho - Mr. LE GENDRE. No. 
= as guanee in murderer's row alone with instructions t how m Mr. WALSH. Did they ever at any time suggest to you mprope 
= method for the making of a photograph of M fanzer nd M 
When he was taken before the grand jury, he was subjected | Osborne? j 
to indignities by Mr. Marshall, which is shown from the fol- Mr. Le GeNpse. No. 
lowing extract from his statement under oath: In order to bring the full power of the office of Mr. Marshall 
: in the defense of this civil action is was necessary for him t 
I appeared before the grand jury, and upon my entrance was saluted in the defense of th civil action is ee ee oe 


with the interruption by Mr. Marshall, “ Safford, don’t you know you | transfer the whole proceedings from the State court to the Ped- 
are a thief?” And I said, “I do not.” ‘“ You wrote this letter asking | eral court. This he did by perjured and manufactured evidence 
to make a statement to the jury and waiving immunity?” “I did; d co Swany ¢ , ao TP ' rant tna » ’ 

, : ; ; os oe acy, ‘ as sult re licte ae Tar 
and would like to have the jury know exactly how I am situated in this | and Sarrarerens _ a ; . | ; = yc bev ; re 7 ~ heyy} 
matter.” They then allowed me to tell my story of leaving the Ken- E in the Federal court, also her attorneys, Slade & Slade 


v4 


sington, and in detail about as I have stated previously in this affidavit, | and all of her witnesses. 

and I was interrupted by the district attorney, Marshall, who said: arti y : f nt % : = : . ; 

* Safford, you are lying; you have been coached; go back to your cell Hon. Martin Dis. . Littleton, an ‘ Mi mbet I the c Ho 

and think.” And he turned to the grand jury and said: “ Gentlemen, | Characterizes this whole proceeding as a wrenching 

I do not want to ask this man any questions; he has been coached and | jurisdiction of the courts. He says, “That if the Slades had 
brought a blackmailing suit, as it was claimed, there yw 


is lying.” 
statute against blackmailing in the State, and the courts of the 
State were open, and that none of it had any logical on ht- 
| ful place in the Federal jurisdiction.” (811.) 
THE OSBORNE CONSPIRACY. 


Through the corrupt practice of the Federal court and the 
district attorney’s office, Safford was deprived of a fair and im- 
partial trial, and in consequence thereof he was convicted of 
perjury, but the case has been reversed by the circuit court of 
appeals in which some of the injustices of that trial were clearly 
pointed out. 

The corrupt methods by which Rae Tanzer, her attorneys, and 
her witnesses were indicted can be best illustrated by reference 
to the evidence of what is known as the composite picture. 
That picture was a fraud and was concocted in Marshall's office ; 
in fact, it was a conspiracy for the purpose of manufacturing 


=~ 


evidence upon which to indict private citizens to defeat the ends 


The record facts show—page 716—that Rae Tanze1 
civil action in the New York Supreme Court ! 
Osborne on the 16th day of March, 1915. Three days thereafts 
on March 19, 1915, Rae Tanzer was arrested on a warrant 

| issued out of the United States district court for the tI 
district of New York on an alleged affidavit by the defend 
James W. Osborne, charging her with a scheme to defraud b 


a. : el a : . use of the mails in having written a letter to the said Osborne, 
of justice in a civil suit in a State court. Samuel Hershen- | and appeared before United States Commissioner Houghton on 
|} March 24, 1915, by her attorneys, Messrs. Slade & Slade, wher 


mittee and, on page 869, he gives the names of the conspirators. 
In answer to a question as to who was present in Marshall’s 
office at the time when the plan was formulated, he replied | 
as follows: “ There was Mr. Offley, chief of the bureau of in- 


she called as witnesses to sustain her contention that James 
W. Osborne was the man who had seduced her, one Safford. and 
Rose and Dora Tanzer. Thereupon and on the 3d day of April 


| 

| 

stein, one of Marshall's assistants, testified before the subcom- | 
| 


11915, Safford and Rose and Dora Tanzer, who testified h« 
vestigation; Mr. Le Gendre, the photographer; Mr. Wood; Mr. | said commissioner, were arrested on a complaint sworn to by 
Marshall; myself; and Mr. James W. Osborne.” Further on | Post Office Inspector Swain, charged with » rjury befor I 
in his testimony he reveals the plan of the conspirators and | e9mmissioner, and Maxwell and David Slade were arrested 
the name of the man who authorized the composite picture to | ¢eharged with conspiracy to obstruct justice, as was also Met 
be made, in the following extract from his testimony, page 869: | lough, a detective employé d to get eviden e for Miss 1 


ae, CARLIN. Were you there when Le Gendre was engaged to make } the civil action. All of them were finally indicted by the l 
the picture? funn all » Bnitod States diatrict conrt for the canthorn .« 
Mr. HERSHENSTEIN. I do not think so. I am quite certain I was not. jury 0 th nited ; caves GERFICE COUFE Ft —_ - rane 
Engaged to make the picture? Oh, just a moment. Either Mr. Offley of New York. rhe indictment against the Slades and 
W aa ge . = Department of Justice, was there, and after Mr. | lough, after alleging that they procured Satford to fi 
food told me of the substance of the conversation, why. I do remember ‘fv Tamec nea < wee nc ows: 
when Mr. Le Gendre was told to go ahead in his work, and the pur tify James W. Osborne, alleges as follow 
pose of it, as I understood it——— And in and by arranging for the preparation of a fal nd 
Mr. CarLin (interposing). Who told him to go ahead? photograph, which was to be taken in such a manner 
Mr. HERSHENSTEIN. Mr. Marshall. Mr. Marshall. The purpose ate that the said James W. Osborne and the said Rae Ta 
being to have the Slades carry out their former intentic rf l graphed together, wh 
had in mind. fendants intended t 
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district 


fter the termination of the said hearing 


follows: 


to 


effect 


court fer the 


the objects 


ade and David Slade, at their office at 


and southern 
a conversatic 


district 
m with 


of 


one 


New York, 
Clarence 


i.e Gendre is the only person named in the indictment as having 
conspired with the Slades to manufacture this picture, and his 


test 
eontra 


into b 


y 


ry. 


mony, besides that of Maxwell and David Slade, is to the 
It becomes self-evident that a conspiracy was entered 
H. Snowden Marshall, James W. Osborne, and others 


to indict everyone connected with the plaintiff in the civil ac- 
tion, to prostitute the office of the United States district attor- 


ney 
abidin 


citizens ; 


for the southern district of New York; to oppress law- 
to illegally shield and protect James W. Os- 


borne; to use the grand jury for illegal purposes; to use the 
ses of the United States courts illegally ; to obtain indict- 
ments without any evidence; and, by allowing said indictments 
ome public and published in the newspapers, to use the 
said office for the purpose of slandering, libeling, and ruining 
Le Gendre testified 
before this committee that James W. Osborne and Mr. Marshall 


pre ce 


to be 


reputab 


suggested the 


e citizens and member 


s of the bar. 


manufacturing of this fake photograph, and that 


he never told the grand jury that the Slades had ever author- 


ized 


him 


rv agreed with him to fake or manufacture the said 


photograph; and yet they were indicted for doing it. 

only other overt act charged against the Slades in the 
indictment was that they assisted in the identification of James 
W. Osborne while in the court room, a charge so ridiculous that 
every member of the committee must see immediately that it was 
merely a part of the general conspiracy, for they were the attor- 


The 


hevs 


in the matter 


and had a right to talk to and ask the 


various witnesses whether they could identify the said James 


W. 


Osborne. 


This part of the charge is covered in the testimony of Hon. 


Martin 


W. Littleton before 


this committee, 


and 


as there ex- 


plained becomes so ridiculous it is almost impossible to believe 
the facts to be true at this day and age, which are, in effect, as 


follow 


Ss. 


James W. Osborne having testified in the examination before 
Commissioner Houghton on the arrest of Rae Tanzer that he 


was i 


ot 


aut a certain hotel with her on a certain day when 


Safford was the clerk of the hotel, a stranger to the Slades, 
they brought him to New York for the purpose of seeing James 
W. Osberne in the court room at the hearing, and, when he said 
James W. Osborne was the man, put him on the witness stand, 
had him testify, as it was their duty to their client, irrespective 
of the truth or falsity of his statement, for it has never been 
alleged that they knew, of their knowledge or through any in- 
formation that they had obtained, that James W. Osborne was 
not at the hotel on the day that Safford and Rae Tanzer swore 
he was; and while it is true that Safford was afterwards tried 
and convicted for perjury, yet it is far from showing that the 
Slades knew of the untruth, and the conviction has been re- 


yerset 


many 


1 by 


words, that the defendant never had a fair trial. 


the circuit court of appeals, which has said, in so 


(See 


opinion, circuit court of appeals, May, 1916, which ends by 
saying: “ Without going further into the record, it is enough to 


say 


with the rules of law. 


Thi 


s conspiracy certainly 


makes a cles 


ir case 


that the defendant had a right to be tried in accordance 
The judgment is reversed.’’) 


against Mr. 


Marshall, and ought to be enough in itself to sustain the im- 
peachment charges against a high public official, for if it is 
going to be permitted as a precedent that a United States dis- 


trict attorney 


‘an debase his office to the extent shown in this 


transaction by the actual commission of crime, namely, con- 
spiracy to wrongfully use the processes of the court to obstruct 
justice and to oppress citizens of good repute—for the testimony 
shows that the Slades were of excellent repute until that time, 
{see p. 1321, Littleton’s testimony)—and to misuse the grand 
as done in this ease, then all the bulwarks of our liberty 
and law are at the mercy of any man daring to use them for 
sordid, personal, or tyrannical purposes, 
THE TANZER CONSPIRACY, 
Rae Tanzer was arrested three days after she brought a civil 
suit for breach of promise against James W. Osborne in the 
New York Supreme Court (pp. 704 and 717), because she wrote 
a letter to“James W. Osborne, charging her with the crime of 
Copy of the letter has been sub- 
mitted te the committee and is referred to in the testimony. 
It is only necessary to read this letter to see at a glance that 
her arrest was not based on the commission of a crime, but must 


jury, 


using 


the mails to defraud, 


IS 


have been caused by a conspiracy of those in charge of the 








process of the United States district attorney for the southern 
district of New York, and as Mr. Marshall had the said affidavit 
drawn in his office and had it presented and appeared in person 

with tes in prosecution, he certainly has been 
guilty of the vilest conspiracy to interfere with justice and to 
break up a legal action brought by a plaintiff in another court 
by “wrenching” the jurisdiction of a court in which he had 
power, arresting the plaintiff in the civil action, her witnesses, 
and all her relatives, for her sisters were also indicted for the 
testimony they gave at her hearing. 

The warrant of arrest and the indictment were based on this 
affidavit, as a result of which this young girl had to actually spend 
time in a prison cell and to get bondsmen and employ attorneys; 
and there can be no doubt in the mind of any person who reads 
the letter for writing which she was arrested and indicted, 
that the arrest was improperly secured. If it were not so serious 
it would be a joke and fit for a farce comedy, that a love letter 
can be the basis of using the mails to defraud. To further 
harass her he afterwards obtained an indictment against her fo 
her testimony on the hearing as perjury. In this connection it 
must be pointed out that if the jurisdiction of the United States 
district court for the southern district of New York had noi 
been wrongfully asserted to arrest Rae Tanzer, or “ wrenched,” 
as Mr. Littleton puts it, there could never have been any in- 
dictment of Safford, McCullough, Maxwell Slade, David Slade 
Rose Tanzer, or Dora Tanzer. Hence this conspiracy to arrest 
Rae Tanzer resulted in the publie disgrace of all these persons, 
the ruination of character, oppression such as has never been 
equaled in this country. In aid of this conspiracy the de- 
fendant Marshall and his assistants obtained from this little 
girl a retraction of her identification of James W. Osborne 
through fraud and deceit, when she believed she was giving it 
under a written agreement of immunity and for the purpose of 
avoiding further disgrace of her family, her former attorneys, 
and the witnesses, all of whom had acted for her without com- 
pensation (p. 116). 

Here we have Safford, a man of 62, Dora and Rose Tanzer, 
two respectable young working women, and the ruined girl 
herself, Rae Tanzer, testifying to and identifying the man who 
seduced her. Under what theory could the United States courts 
or the United States district attorney’s office get jurisdiction? 
It defies reason to base jurisdiction on the letter she wrote, and 
all the other indictments arose out of the charges based on that 
letter. 

The Tanzer-Osborne matter forms the most amazing and dis- 
graceful exhibition of malpractice and the commission of crime 
by a public officer ever submitted to any court in this country. 


THE TRIBUNE CONSPIRACY. 


The testimony of Mr. Victor A. Watson (p. 970) was in effect 
as follows: That in the year 1914 and the early part of 1915, 
he called on Mr. Marshall and submitted to him various com- 
plaints in reference to a scheme to defraud by use of the mails. 
The Tribune, a New York newspaper, was obtaining large sum: 
of money by falsely representing certain property which it was 
selling and using the mails in carrying out the fraud, and Wat- 
son, together with two post-office inspectors, and an assistant 
of Mr. Marshall, then conducted further investigations as a re- 
sult of which all of them came to the conclusion that a good 
ease had been made out against the New York Tribune, but 
when the matter was finally submitted to Mr. Marshall he failed 
and neglected to prosecute, and Mr. Marshall said, referring to 
Mr. Henry Wise, the attorney for the Tribune. who testified be 
fore this committee and who was the United States district 
torney preceding Mr. Marshall (see p. 923): 


However, I have decided that the best thing we can do is to delay t 
case and I have so written Henry Wisc. 


And Watson testified (p. 923): 


To say that I was astonished is expressing it mildly. I said, “ 
Mershall, isn't that rather unusual—why the letter to Mr. Wise?” 
He (Marshall) smiled and said, “ Well, I want to let Henry cul! 

his fee and get away on his vacation.” 

And on the same page Mr. Watson further states that nothing 
further has been done in the matter. 

This instance of where information was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Marshall, showing the commission of a crime, 
whereby thousands of dollars were being obtained from the peo- 
ple fraudulently, and the refusal or neglect of Mr. Marshall to 
proceed, is a clear instance falling under the impeachment 
charges, and one needs only to read the testimony in order to 
see that a strong case had been made and that Mr. Marshall was 
more interested in letting “ Henry ” collect his fee and get aw2) 
on his vacation than prosecuting a public offender of lars: 
caliber, and is another evidence of a conspiracy entered into b) 
him to evade the laws of the United States. 


‘ ] . . : 
ane his associ: 
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Compare this with his acts in the Osborne-Tanzer case: 

I have not attempted, gentlemen, to cover in detail the irregu- 
larities and misconduct in office on the part of Mr. Marshall, 
because I believe the committee is cognizant of these wrongs as 
well as myself. I have merely attempted to draw your atten- 
tion to some of these offenses in order to show that my charges 
against Mr. Marshall have been sustained by the evidence, and 
that Mr. Marshall has proven himself utterly unfit to retain the 
responsible position which he now occupies. 

His gross neglect and refusal to prosecute wrongdoers of the 
large type is in strong contrast with his pernicious persecution 
of innocent persons. His untiring efforts to shield his friends, 
for whom he has destroyed material evidence, falsified indict- 
ments, and committed perjury and subornation of perjury, be- 
come all the more criminal when compared with his zeal in prose- 
cuting defendants against whom his wrath has been directed. 
And as a further evidence of the absolute inequality of justice 
as administered by Mr. Marshall we find him using every means 
possible to shield from the law such crimes as were committed 
by the New York Tribune, Mr. Silva, and Mr. Strauss. 

I might further add in this connection that my chargés of gross 
misconduct in the prosecution of the Tobacco Trust have been 
substantiated. Mr. Ochs, chairman of the Retail Tobacconists’ 
Association, Mr. Locker, a tobacco wholesaler and jobber, and 
Mr. Thompson, the assistant of Mr. Marshall who investigated 
the charges against the Tobacco Trust, have all testified that 
the trust is now operating in violation of the antitrust law and 
the decree of the United States Supreme Court, and yet Mr. Mar- 
shall refuses to prosecute the trust as directed by the Attorney 
General, the result being that the people are being robbed of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

As I stated previously, gentlemen, it is not my intention to go 
over this entire matter in detail. Mr. Marshall has been charged 
with gross misconduct and malfeasance in office and the charges 
have been sustained by the uncontroverted evidence before the 
committee. 

Mr. Marshall has been proven guilty and should be impeached, 
and I respectfully urge that the committee find accordingly. 








Rural Credits. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. T. H. CARAWAY. 
OF ARKAN AS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, June 27, 1906. 


The House had under consideration the conference report on S. 2986, 
the rural-credits bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, in adopting this conference 
report we shall give to the farmers of this country a rural- 
credits system. That is a goal for which many of us have de- 
voted the greater part of our congressional careers. Its attain 
ment brings both joy and regret. We rejoice that a rural-credits 


law is to be on the statute books. We regret that its terms in | 


some respects do not embody all for which we have in the past to vot [ hott 
' - > Some resDe “ tis even et i yt 

hoped and striven. I came to Congress with fixed convictions | Ai ec 3 8 tl : Hy cas. tetas ie abl 

concerning this kind of legislation. I believe I understand the | *S 2™@enced in the mous ae 

sroblems with which farmers contend. I have spent my life | =, : : ' 

I See my ee friend of the farmer in this House. | 


among them. All my people before me as far back as I ean trace 
my ancestry were farmer folk. All my kith and kin are farmers. 
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| ther relief. Too many t st 

| power have refused to ly 

leach could not play the maj his ¢ 

| a ers 4 a if n ] I tr 

re not prevailed here rl 

lof which we shall adot 

| Most of us have suggested : 

| others rejected: but w } eT he . | 

| is easier to remedy defects exis 

| ones, therefore I am pers! he a \ this ¢ 

) will accept this bill, and if perehar do t 

| relief we feel the American farmer is entit to 

| hands, we here and now pledge ourselves t 

| takes as time may disclose tl ty t 

ES 

There is one thing I do know Chi since this H 
passed this measure a few weeks ago the s I I 
loans in my own State has dropped at least per cent [ Ay 

| plause. J The rate of interest prevailins wretofore n that 

| State on farm loans was from 8 to 10 per cent. Eight p ent 

| was the lowest, and that only on large loans and on the ver 

| best of security; but since it has become apparent that t 

| bill in some form was to become a |: ivertisement ‘ 

| appeared in the daily papers in Arkansas offering to loan 

;} money to farmers on their lands in that State without the « 

| of appraisement, examination of title, or commissions, and 

| most favorable terms, at 7 per cent. I, mysel im recently i 

receipt of a letter from a large insurance company in the Eas 

| offering to loan money in Arkansas on somewhat unfavornabl 

| terms at 6 per cent. From this and other information I an 

| convinced that when this bill shall have been enacted into lav 

| the interest rate on farm loans in the South will be lowered a 

| least 25 per cent; that is, the rate on private money loaned 

| by private persens. This will be a saving to the farmers o 

the Southland of enormous sums that heretofore have been un 

| justly wrung from them by the money lenders of this country 

CARAWAY BILL Of RED AS ST! {I 
I introduced a rural-credits bill during n first session in 


proved by farm organizations in every Stute in this m. 
Its terms were simple and easy to comprehend It w n- 
dorsed by the legislative council of the Nation: Fart 

Union and many of the State organizations I have 

sistently and continuously pressed for its passage. I offered 
it as a substitute for this pending measure on the 9th day of 
May, 1916. The Committee of the Whole adopted it by a rising 
vote of nearly 2 to 1. It was defeated, however, on a cal 
for tellers. This bill ©] 1} tit 
{for a Senate bill was then again laid before the mmitte 


It necessarily follows that both my interests and my sympathies | 


lead me to engage with them in their struggles against unjust 
economic conditions. And, however I may differ in detail with 
the committee that drafted this legislatin, in the whole I ap- 
prove it, and wish here and now to congratulate the committee 
on the successful conclusion of its work. [Applause.] No ques- 
tion has arisen in Congress about which there have been more 
divergent opinions than that of rural credits, and this bill as 
nearly, if not more so than any other, harmonizes these con- 
flicting views. If it does not accomplish all that we wish, we 
must remember that legislation is a compromise, a compromise 
not only of men and ideas but of sections. As such, I accept 


this legislation. If it be defective, time will disclose these, and | 
a succeeding Congress will correct them. That the farmers have | 
waited long and waited patiently for relief from unsound eco- | 
nomic conditions that have stripped them of their profits is not 


to the credit of Congress. Opportunities to grant them relief 


have heretofore been frittered away because all could not agree | 


merely as to detail respecting the provisions of a bill to grant 


duced, and that many of the 
contained in no other proposed | 
SIMILARITY 
First. There is created a board know! 
fJoard. This is in the Department of the ‘ 
Second. The Federal farm-loan ! 
pointed by the President by and wit! 
and of this board the Secretary « 
| member. 


of rural credits. The Senat ill was a bette hill t! 
committee hill, but the Committee on Banking 1 Curre 
the House that reported out this measure | rreatly imy ed 
the Senate bill We amended tl pent { 

| through the House, and it then went to nfet TI 
ferees bring back this proposed measure on whicl 








this House that embodied ideas and ideais that have been ap- 


for consideration. It is infinitely a better bill than tl 
introduced by the joint committee authorized by a joint 
lution in the Sixty-third Congress to investigate ft 


good, however, that it will command tl 


provisions briefly. I trust the committ i the H 
think me presumptuous in calling attent 
proposed law contains many of tl r 
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the improvements thereon ry} r 
my bill, and had been provided f 

| introduction. 
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in a speech on this subject delivered in the House on the 15th 
day of February, 1915, and that was the first suggestion that 
these employees should be selected solely for their fitness and 
Without any reference to the provisions of the civil-service 
Tecuintions, 

Sixth. The farmers are to be permitted to borrow money not 
only to jmprove the lands that they then might own but to 
uire lands on which they shall shortly fix their homes. 

Seventh, The mortgages executed to secure these loans are 
excited from taxation—National, State, and municipal. This 
is t just provision, as heretofore a farmer who borrowed money 
on his lands was taxed both on the lands and on the mortgage, 
because the lender increased the interest rate to cover the tax 
he had to pay on the mortgage. 
double taxation. 


acg 


Kighth. This bill grants to the farmer the privilege to repay 
his loan in full or in part any time after the expiration of 5 
years, even if in its terms his loan was to run for 40 years. 
This is a great advantage to the borrower, as it enables him to 
adjust his loan at any time after 5 years to meet a falling 
interest rate, or for any other purpose, while at the same time, 
if he prefers it to remain, he is guaranteed against a raise in 
his interest rate for a full period of 40 years. 

Ninth. The bill fixes both the minimum and maximum amount 
that may be loaned to any one person. This provision was car- 
ried ‘in my bill for the first time, so far as I know, and it was 

nEvso—16218 
included in this measure on an amendment offered by me in the 
House. 

Tenth. It grants to the borrower the right to have his lands 
reappraised at any time. This is a valuable right. He may 
under its provisions, if the security will justify it, by that means 
procure an additional loan on his lands or he may take advan- 
tage of any difference in the interest rate in his favor. 

Kleventh, The amortization plan is adopted. This enables the 
farmer, as the term implies, to pay off his loan im annual in- 
stallments. These installments will be a very little more than 
the annual interest rate. The advantage is obvious. At the 
expiration of the period for which the loan was made the bor- 
rower will have discharged his entire indebtedness with these 
small annual payments. The advantages of this will be more 
particularly set out in tables I shall include in these remarks. 

Twelfth. There is a provision in this bill whereby the Fed- 
eral land bank, through its agents, may extend the time in 
which interest and amortization sums must be paid for a period 
of two years, if the reasons offered by the borrower which he 
alleges make it impossible for him to pay are thought to be 
This is a most valuable provision, It will prevent a bor- 
rower from losing his lands by foreclosure where misfortune 
may have overtaken him. It grants him a respite of two years 
before any additional burdens are laid upon him. 

The above provisions are the more important ones that were 
contained in the bill I introduced. I shall now briefly discuss 
other provisions of this bill. This I shall not do, however, in 
detail. I undertook to do that in a speech when this measure 
first came into the Ifouse. ‘The act consists of 35 sections, most 
of whieh deal with the organization of the various agencies to 
carry it into effect. 

Section 1 sets out the title of the act. 

Section 2 is one of definitions. 

Section 8 provides the method of appointment of the members 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, specifying their terms of 
office and salaries. It also gives to them the power to select 
all their subordinates. This board is charged with a further 
duty of having prepared printed instructions to farmers who 
wish to become borrowers under the system, as well as litera- 
ture calling to the attention of those who wish to purchase the 
bonds issued under the provisions of this act the advantages of 
these investments. 

Section 4 divides the continental United States, excluding 
Alaska, into 12 districts, and provides that there shall be estab- 
lished in each of these districts a Federal land bank. The 
directors of these banks, after their organization, shall be 
elected by the stockholders therein. These stockholders are to 
be the borrowers under the system. 


food. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO FARMERS, 

Section 5 provides that the Federal land banks each shall 
have a capital stock of not less than $750,000. This capital, if 
private parties do not subscribe it within 30 days after the 
books are opened for subscription, shall be advanced by the 
National Government. It further provides that on these funds 
so advanced the Government shall be paid no dividends or in- 
terest. In other words, the Treasury of the United States is 
open to the farmers for the entire capital of these banks, 
amounting to $9,000,000, and the use of these funds is to cost 


This bill relieves him of this | 
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et 


the farmers nothing. This is a substantial and valuable aid 


extended by the National Government to the farmers of this 
country. 

Section 6, under certain circumstances, makes these Federal 
land banks Government depositaries, and at all times Federal 
agencies, 

Section 7 deals with the terms and conditions under which 
farmers may become borrowers. It gives to the farmers who 
Wish to borrow money under the system complete control of all 
the machinery by which the loans are to be made. It enables 
him to deal with his own friends and his neighbors. They ap- 
praise his lands. They employ their own agents and arrange all 
the details of the loans in their immediate community. This 
takes from them the hardship of being compelled, as now, to 
deal through foreign agencies. This section also contains the 
provision limiting the amount to be loaned to any one borrower 
at not more than $10,000. It provides further that these loans 
shall be made on none but agricultural lands; that is, farm 
lands; but not necessarily improved. It grants to him permis- 
sion to use this money so borrowed in improving his lands, 
building houses, buying stock, machinery, and all necessary 
equipment for his farm, as well as permission to pay off exist- 
ing indebtedness for whatever purpose it may have been in- 
eurred. It contains a further and most wholesome provision 
that no one shall hold lands where the aggregate of the indebt- 
edness for money borrowed under this system is in excess of 
$10,000, This provision will prevent the use of the system by 
land speculators who wish to borrow money for the purpose of 
buying lands for speculative purposes. I am pleased to say that 
this provision came into the bill through an amendment offered 
by myself. 

Section § sets out the provisions for the organization of what 
is known as the National Farm Loan Associations. These are 
to be associations of farmers who wish to become borrowers. 
Under the provisions of the bill they associate themselves to- 
gether in a corporation, with all the powers incident thereto, 
and with but little, if any, expense, 

Section 9 deals with the same subject, and provides the condi- 
tions and restrictions incident to the organization. 

Section 10 sets forth the manner of appraising lands on which 
loans are sought. 

Section 11 also deals with the national farm loan associations, 
its powers, obligations, and exemptions. 

INTEREST RATE NOT TO EXCEED G6 PER CENT. 


Section 12 contains further provisions with reference to the 
national farm-loan associations, setting forth the restrictions, 
opportunities, and advantages of borrowing under the system. 
It contains provisions with reference to the uses for which the 
money borrowed under this system may be used. It also con 
tains a most helpful restriction; that is, that the interest rate 
shall not be in excess of 6 per cent. It may be much less. It 
also provides that the borrower shall not be required or per- 
mitted to pay any commissions or gratuities of any kind to any 
official or person through whom the loan is negotiated. There 
is a restriction, however, that the sum borrowed shall not be 
in excess of 50 per cent of the value of the land, and 20 per cent 
of the value of the permanent insured improvements thereon. 
The House bill provided 60 per cent of the value of the lands 
might be loaned and 20 per cent of the value of the improve- 
ments. The conferees have reduced that to 50 per cent of the 
value of the lands and 20 per cent on the improvements. The 
provision, however, permitting the loans to be made on the im 
provements is a wise one. This provision was carried for the 
first time in the bill I introduced. Its advantages were called 
to the attention of the House in a speech to which I referred 2 
short time ago. I think it will prove to be of great advantage. 
This section also contains a provision for reappraisement, thie 
advantages of which I have heretofore pointed out. 

Section 13 defines the powers of the Federal land banks. 

Section 14 contains the restrictions on these banks. 

Section 15 provides that where national farm-loan associations 
for any reason have not been organized farmers who wish to 
borrow may do so through agents of the Federal land banks, 
subject to the same conditions and restrictions, and at the same 
rate of interest. The agents are to be banks or trust companies 
and may receive not more than one-half of 1 per cent for their 
commission in making these loans and collecting the interes! 
thereon. 

Section 16 is the section most criticized by the friends of this 
proposed legislation. This section gives to private capital the 
right under certain conditions to organize joint-stock land banks, 
which are authorized to loan money on first mortgages on farm 
lands and to issue bonds based on this collateral, 
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rhes s ex pied fi Ss 
a This is a great advantage, : 
of us thought ought not to be granted unless with certain 1 
strictions. It is believed by many that it will cripple the entire 


system: that these joint-stock land banks which are permitted 
to loan money in any amount on farm lands to any person and 
for any purpose, whether the person be farmer or speculator, 
will defeat the very object sought to be accomplished by the 


° Rada dt > +) let, e tthe ns Sa eek? 
enactment of legislation of this kind; that is, that it will in- 





crease and not decrease the number of tenant farmers in this 
country, + because we all recognize that the >» « land i 
some respects, at least, is governed by the rate of inter 

is charged for money loaned on these lands Therefore to 


empt private capital loaned on these lands from any o 
burdens of taxation will give to those institutions a most deci- 
sive advantage. Those who deal with them, it is presumed, 


will be permitted to share in these advantages, becuuse the 
bill itself provides that these banks shall not be p iitted to |} 
charge a rate of interest in excess of 1 per cent al ; the rate 
borne by the bonds that they may issue and sell. It is a 
parent, then, if we cheapen the rate of interest on money to | 
ioaned on certain agricultural lands by exempting t 5 
so loaned from its burden of taxation, we will raise the price } 


of these lands 
fact, then, make more difficult for those who are now without 
lands to become the owners thereof, and wil vitnblv le; 
an increase of tenant farmers and to a larger number of al 
sentee landlords. It will start an era of speculation and, I fear, 
an inflation of land values. This will of course lessen the op- 






This is inevitable. This will, as a matter of } 2 


portunity of the poor man to buy lands. Another disadvantage 


incident to this section will be that these joint-land banks are 


without restrictions as to the locality, save that they must be | 


confined to not more than two States, and they can relieve the 
borrower of any restrictions as to the uses for which he wishes 
to borrow the money or as to the nature and kind of business 
in which he is engaged. The more desirable loans will go to 
these joint-stock land banks, and thereby make it more difficult 
for genuine farmers to form associations and take advantage of 
the provisions of this measure. If these bad results shall fol- 
low—and I fear they may—I am certain a succeeding Congress 
will repeal this section. 

In section 17 are the provisions incident to the Federal farm- 
loan board. 

Section 18 embraces the provisions and 


onditions under | 


which the Federal land banks may issue bonds. These bonds | 


are secured by first mortgages on farm lands. The banks may 
issue these bonds to the extent of twenty times their capital 
stock. 

Section 19 amplifies this provision. 

Section 20 deals with the bonds to be issued under the pro- 


visions of this act, and prescribes that their denominations shall | 


be in amounts of $25, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000, and in series of 
not less than $50,000. It provides the manner in which they 
shall be engraved and the expense incident thereto. 


Section 21 makes each of the farm-land banks liable for the | 


payment of any bonds issued by any of the other banks. In 
other words, it makes each bank liable for all the obligatiqns o! 


every one of the other 11 banks. This is a most helpful pro- 


vision, It assures the payment of all bonds issued hereunder. | 


{t will also cheapen the interest rate and in a great measure 
tend to equalize the interest rates throughout the various sec 
tions, so that money on farm lands may be borrowed as cheaply 
in my State as it may in Massachusetts. 


AMORTIZATION PLAN. 
1 


Section 22 provides for the amortization :nd interest pay 
ments. The amortization plan as applied to farm loans is the 
most helpful provision of this bill. It will enable the borrower 
to repay his loan in annual installments that are little in excess 
of his interest rate. The burden of repayment, distributed 
thereby through a number of years, is so slight as to hardly be 
appreciated. As an illustration of the advantages of this sys- 
tem I am inserting the following tables at this place. A ca 
Study of this table will disclose the fact that a loan at 6 per 
cent running for 40 years will be repaid at an annual repay- 


rot 
reful 
: 

) 


ment of but a little more than 6} per cent, the 6 per cent being | 


the interest and the fraction of 1 per cent being that part of 
the principal repaid at each annual interest-paying period. As 
pointed out, the borrower has the option of paying all or any 
part of his obligation at the expiration of five years. Should 
he desire that his loan should run for 20 years, we will say, the 
table given below will illustrate how a loan of $1,000, bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, will be retired in 20 years at 


The following tabl 1? 
payment required to rep 
that is ni: Lit 
repay the principal of $1. 
Within the period of 6 


sight of is that unde) 





Sectic 9? deals w » reserve 


tion. 

Section 24 conta other 
subject and also provides 
and amortization payments 
meet his obligation may be ta 
ing two years. This i 


Section 25 deals with defaul 
manner in which these defaults 


extension of loans so that 


an annual payment of $80.24. A study of the columns shows how ! will be harshly dealt with 
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Section 26 deals with the tax exemptions of the assets of | 
thie banks which are exempted from taxatien, except their | 
estate. | 

IERS’ BONDS TO BE LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS. i 
tion 27 makes the bonds issued by both the Federal land 
hunks and the joint-stock land banks legal investments for all | 
fiduciary and trust funds, and provides also that they may be | 
accepted as security for all public deposits. This provision | 

to these bonds the advantages heretofore accorded only 
Uiited States bonds. It will greatly increase the “farmer | 
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rives 
lo 
for these bonds, and result in a lower interest rate to the farmer 
who borrows under the system, and ultimately enables him to | 
borrow at an interest rate very little, if any, higher than the 
Government pays. 

Section 28 deals with the examination of the Federal land 
banks. It provides that these banks shall be examined pretty | 
much as national banks now are. | 
Section 29 provides the means of dissolution of banks or the 

' 


appointment of receivers in case of insolvency. 
Section 30 gives to the farm-loan commissjoner who shall be | 
appointed under the provisions of this bill the authority to | 


inquire into the laws of the various States, to determtne whether | 


those laws grant adequate security to a lender of money in | 
that State. The power is also granted to withhold the right | 
to issue bonds based on mortgages in those States until the 
legislature shall have amended the law to meet the require- | 
ments of the provisions of this section. } 
Section 81 sets forth the penalties for the violations of the 
provisions of this act, whether commiited by officials and em- | 
ployees of the banks, or by one seeking to become a borrower 
therefrom, } 
GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS IN AID OF THE SYSTEM 


Seciion 82 grants to the Secretary of the Treasury the au- | 
thority to deposit Government funds in any of the Federal land 
banks if the bank shall find itself temporarily without means to 
meet its obligations, The aggregate of all such sums to be depos- 
ited at any one time shall not be in excess of $6,000,000. This 
provision again extends the resources of the National Treasury 
to the farmers who are to be borrowers under the system. It 
will enable the bank that handles his securities to meet all obli- 
gations, whether the borrower has been able to pay promptly his 
debt or not. It is a direct and substantial Federal aid to the 
borrowing farmers of this land. 

Section 33 makes an appropriation for the carrying into effect | 
of this act. 

Section 84 limits the effect of an adverse court decision, if any 
shall be rendered on this act. 

Section 35, the concluding section, contains the ordinary pro- 
vision for repealing all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act. 


A WRONG RIGHTED. 


There are more than 6,000,000 farmers in this country. These 
farmers owe more than $6,000,000,000. They have an aggre- 
gate wealth of $41,000,000,000. They possess the best security 
in the world, and yet, under existing conditions, their average 
interest rate on this vast indebtedness is 84 per cent. In other 
words, they pay the enormous sum of $510,000,000 annually as 
interest on their indebtedness. The report of the commissioners 


they can not pay in excess of 6 per cent and prosper. In other 
words, the farmers of these United States, the producers of its 
wealth, and, in the last analysis, the owners of it, are compelied 
to pay $150,000,000 annually as interest in excess of that which 
they can afford to pay. This vast sam has been wrung from 
them every year as a tribute to a system which is not adapted to 
their needs and which the enactment of this law it is hoped 
will remedy. It will permit the farmers of this country to re- 
tain this vast sum to enrich them and their families. Against 
ithe burdens of this false economic system the farmers every- 
where have long cried out. Political platforms have long prom- 
ised relief, but it has been left for this Congress to grant them 
emancipation. In doing this we have but discharged a duty for 
those whose commissions we bear, and in doing it we are but 
keeping faith with the American farmer. By this legislation, if 
it accomplishes what we hope it will, we shall have lifted from 
them these burdens which they should never have borne, and 
then, indeed, our land will “ flow with milk and honey.” Plenty 
will take the place of want. Good roads will stretch out their 
arms from neighborhood to neighborhood, and the church and 
schoolhouse will spring up by their side. Discontent and unrest 
will disappear, good cheer and understanding will replace dis- 
trust and suspicion, and that ideal condition will come again 
where each farmer will be, I sincerely hope, the owner of the 
field he tills and of the rooftree that shelters him and his. 
{Applause. ] 
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| which most directly affect them. 


| Clayton antitrust law. 


| returned to power six years ago. 


appointed to inquire into this question sets forth the fact that | 
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PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 

“Thus, the workers have before them the platform declarations of 
the Republican, Democratic, and Progressive Parties upon the subjects 
i ; L . Now, the workers must make up thei 
minds as to which of these political parties is most likely, if intruste:l 


| with power, to carry their declarations into effect, and to the ade 


quacy of the response which each party made to labor’s demands. For 
30 years wage earners had vainly endeavored to secure the amendment 
of the Sherman antitrust law so as to place voluntary organizations 
of toilers outside the pale of antitrust legislation that they should not 
be regarded in the same category as trusts and organizations organize: 
for profit. For 30 years organized labor had been vainly knocking at 
the door of Congress to secure relief from the injunction abuse and to 
have restored the right of trial by jury in contempt cases. For 30 


| years the workers of America had vainly asked Congress to relieve the 


seamen from the position of bondmen, and all this occurred under the 


| domination of Congress and the Presidency by the Republican Party. 


The Democratic Congress passed and President Wilson signed the 

* * * The Democratic Congress passed the 
seamen’s act and President Wilson signed the act.’-—(Samuel Gompers, 
president American Federation of Labor, in Federationist.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


LON. 


Ix tne Houser or Representatives, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, my purpose is to call the atten- 
tion of the laboring men of this country to the legislation of the 
Democratic Party in their interest since we came into power in 
the House of Representatives six years ago in contrast with the 
inactivity of the Republican Party, that for 14 years has all 
the auxiliaries of legislation. The Democratic Party has only 
been in power in all branches of the Government for three years, 
but in that three years its record 9f accomplishment, of promises 
made and kept, is a magnificent one. That record emphasizes 
the response of the people’s representatives to the sentiment of 
the country based upon broad, comprehensive propositions well 
considered. The Democratic Party proceeds upon the theory 
that these rights that touch the human side of life are para- 
mount; that the American home whose roof shelters the Ameri- 
can workman and which is fundamentally the unit of our Gov- 


|} ernment and our civilization should have all the aids that make 


for a better condition. <A virgin field of legislation opened up 
before the Democratic House of Representatives when it was 
We began immediately 
enact those laws that labor had demanded of the Republican 
arty for years, which demands had been denied. The growth 
of public sentiment and the development of economic conditions 
forced consideration of these propositions upon the public mind. 
Our constructive program embraced the following legislation : 

First. A law creating a Department of Labor, having for its 
head a Secretary who became a member of the President's 
Cabinet. 

Second. The Underwood tariff act which reduced the tariff 
on necessities, increased them on luxuries, and placed a tax on 
incomes. 

Third. A law extending the operations of the eight-hour law 
to all work done by the Government as well as all work done 
for the Government. 

Fourth. A Children’s Bureau to promote the physical and 
moral interests of children. 

Fifth. An Industrial Commission to investigate the entire 
relations between employee and employer. This commission h:as 
already made its report and it constitutes one of the most 
valuable contributions to the subject of our industrial relations. 

Sixth. The act creating the Bureau of Mines amended and 
strengthened so that accidents may be lessened, and providing 
better means for preventing accidents and increasing efficiency 
in rescue work when accidents occur. 

Seventh. An eight-hour provision included in the fortifications 
bill applying to all persons working for the Government in the 
manufacture of arms and powder. 

Eighth. An eight-hour law for Government post-office clerks 
and carriers. 

Ninth. An eight-hour day for those engaged in mining coal 
for the Navy. 

Tenth. An eight-hour day for females engaged in work in tlc 
District of Columbia over which Congress has jurisdiction. 

Eleventh. A provision in the Post Office appropriation bil! 
removing the “gag” rule made by Executive order of Roosc- 
velt and enlarged by Ta.: that made it impossible for clerks to 











appeal to Members of Congress with their grievances witl 
being subject to removal. 

Twelfth. Prohibition of importation of convict-made 
coods made by persons detained by law or made by paupers. 
~ Thirteenth. Conviet-labor bill requiring that all goods shall | 
conform to the regulation of their separate States before they 
shall be admitted to interstate commerce. 

Fourteenth. The seaman’s bill designed to promote the con- | 
dition of seamen and insure the safety of travel by sea. 

Fifteenth. A law providing for a Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. This board has successfully adjusted many disputes 
between employer and employee where the question of hours 
of labor and wages were involved. 

Sixteenth. A law creating a Bureau of Safety Devices in the 
Department of Labor. 


zoods or 


The work of this bureau is to study the | 


entire field of safety devices on common carriers so that the | 


appalling number of accidents in the industrial works shall be 
very materially lessened. 


s . - ' 
Seventeenth. An act amending and extending an act entitled | 
“An act to promote safety of employees and travelers upon rail- | 


roads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 


commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable | 


boilers and appurtenances thereunto,” 
motive and tender. 


to cover the entire loco- 


Eighteenth. As a result there was an order by the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission requiring railroads engaged in interstate 
traffic to equip their locomotives with high-power headlights. 

I have called attention to 18 specific acts in which labor has 
been and is directly interested. 
more most important epoch-making pieces of labor legislation, 
and do so for the purpose of enlarging my remarks upon them. 

First. The amendment of the Sherman antitrust law so as to 
exempt labor organizations from the operation of the act. There 


has been a disposition on the part of judges in Federal courts | 


to include labor organizations with the class of trusts, monop- 
olies, and combinations in restraint of trade that the enactment 
of this law was designed to centrol. Everybody now knows that 
it was not the intention of Congress to bring within the scope 
of the act the relation of the employer and employee. It is 
settled beyond cavil now that the Congress of the United States 
never intended to include labor organizations as a body within 
the provision of the law that mulcts them in “ threefold ” dam- 
ages should they commit a tort. That would be a penalty for a 
trust or a monopoly to respond to. People imagined that if 
labor was exempted from the operation of the Sheriman anti- 
trust law, labor organizations would assume that they had a 
license to do things and commit acts of depredation that other 
bodies of citizens or other combinations would not be at liberty 
to do or commit. That supposition grew out of the idea that 
labor was a commodity, that the man who wanted labor could 
go into the market and buy the same as he would a ton of coal? 
That error crept into the public mind through the conditions un- 
der which labor is compelled under abnormal conditions fre- 
quently to employ itself. Labor can never be a commodity to 
be bought and sold. It can not be under a democratic form of 
government. That question was settled by the Civil War, and 
settled forever. It has been well stated that the legal attributes 
of a commodity was property. The legal attributes of a work- 
ingman is his sovereignty, his citizenship. Then, too, if no 
other reason obtained, there is the very highest social and 
economic reasons why commodity—property and the working- 
man—and his sovereignty should not be classified on a common 
plane for legislative purposes. 

Second. The trial of cases of indirect contempt must be by a 
jury if the party charged demands a jury. No Federal judge, 





| protecting to some extent 
I call your attention to four | 





and I care not how exalted his station, ought to have a right to 
determine the facts upon which he may pass judgment when he | 


himself is an interested party. It is contrary to the very funda- 
mental principles of enlightened American jurisprudence. The 
indirect contempt is a fact to be determined and should be re- 
ferred to a jury always of the peers of the party charged with 
the offense. 
that the life and liberty of a single person or any number of citi- 
zens may not be intrusted to the judgment of a jury and with 
the full knowledge that the rights and dignity of the courts will 
be maintained. 


indirect contempt is guilty or not should be submitted to a jury 
for trial. 

Third. The child labor-bill provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of 
any mine or quarry which have been produced in whole or in part by 


the labor of children under the age of 16 years or the products of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, or manufacturing establishment which have 
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There is nothing so sacred about the judiciary | 


In my opinion no sounder principle wus ever | 
enacted into law than the question whether a man charged with | 


and the Federal Government have cast aside those d 
that so leng stood as an answer to the man who was ji 
the employ of corporations—negliget ( emp! 
sumption of risk, and injury by fell ser We ’ 
in a progressive ag he humanitarianism pre 
ployment has become so great, machinery so ¢ pl 
with it the liability to tmjury has so increased tl 
entering the employment of a corporation it reaps tl 
profits of his toil ought not to compel him to: me t] 
hazard of his employment. There are numerous r 

should not wholly take the burden. Thirty-four Stat 
Union have, through their respective legislaturé CO 
corporations to respond to the employee for ric 
when in their employ. Employers of labor emslve 
found that it was a wiser provision instead of a burd 
business ; that it was a much cheaper way 1 to fight | 
Besides, it established a closer and more friendly relatio 
tween the employee and employer. Not only is the worket 
fited but the family dependent upon the employment 
father is not left destitute through his inj 

Briefly, the acts enumerated of direct interest to 

| laboring man. It may not be improper to remind you « 
| progressive legislation in which the worker is indir 
fited. The Democratic Party has b | lL to 
other class of citizens as it has to the w 

(1) For the agricultural classes we passed 

extension act, appropriating $10,000 annually to each St: 
|} experimental and demonstration purpos« 

(2) It created a bureau of markets t 

| marketing farm products. 

(3) A bill preventing gambl ! ! ! 
ing bill, and so forth. 

(4) A rural credits bill, which will aid the f er 
money on long time and at low rates of interest not ¢ 
6 per cent. 

(5) The good-roads act, directing the Feder Gove 
aid the States build roads. 

In addition, we did not forget the soldier wl ed tl 
in 1861-1865. We increased 1 L, 1 the 
pension when she became 70 al Ll ola ft S20) pe 
passed a Spanish-American War widow pension bill, a 

| the limitation so that wid Ss wh rried after 1890 « 
pensioned. 

| A few of the legislative acts of general and universa 
affecting beneficially everybody are as follo 

| First. A bill creating a parcel post, which a 
common people of the country $11,000,000 annually that 
went into the maw of the express companic 

Second. A new currency system, that took the rplus « 
of the Wall Street banks, where the Repul Part) 
and placed it within the reach of the business of the 
and not in the control of any class of men An absolut: 
panic remedy that has done more to restore confidence 









women doing its business. 
those employed in the Gove 


service when injured in the line of empl vinent The 

















business, and bring permanent and universal prosperi 
single piece of legislation. 


in whole or in part by tl 
or by the labor « ] n betw t ages ' 

1 who work r t \ 

‘ days in \ ! ‘ 

hit Ss 4 I the | , ‘ 

No mi important le eve l 

or ¢ cress than tl ( b cs S i 

be its duty to take « ( 
goods, so that they 1} ‘ 

product of free labor. If St l Dp 
| childhood from the debasing effects of toil u 1 tender 
sovereign power of the Federal Govi ent « t 

The Government must stand between t 
|} corporations that through their cree | ‘ 

the tender years of childhood into di ~ 
ments. ’roducts from such labor are de l E 

to be denied, the privilege of interstate « Si 
| lation appeals to the sympathies of « \ he 
his duty to protect it. 

Fourth. The last and most import leg 

gress was to pass the Fed compensation a pre 
compensation to men receiving injury while employ: 
Federal service. We have eliminated the problem “SI 
Congress pass a compensation act? We are. to deter 
what the details of the bill should be and ho s] 
ministered. The Iederal Government is the rgest e1 
of labor in the United States. There are 500,000 


No one questions now the pol 
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Third. Antitrust laws to prevent combinations in restraint of 


trade, give small business an equal chance, and protect the people 
against reprehensible schemes of great corporations. 

Fourth. An income-tax law which last year lifted a burden 
of $124,000,000 from the shoulders of the common people and 
placed it on the shoulders of those who possess the wealth of 


the country. It is not improper to state that there is not a 
civilized government in the world but that recognizes the in- 
come tax as the most equitable system of taxation ever de- 
vised. Neither is it improper to state that every leading stand- 
pat Republican is squarely against the income tax and voted 
against it on the 10th day of July this year. Every candidate 
for the Presidency on the Republican ticket at Chicago is against 
the income tax, and most of them have voted against it. Candi- 
date Hughes sent a message to the New York Legislature ask- 
ing the legislature to reject the amendment to the Constitution 
so that Congress could not pass an income-tax law. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft is against an income tax, and so stated in his letter 
accepting the nomination for the Presidency in 1912. Leading 
Republicans in Congress have spoken against the income-tax 
measure in the present session. The Democratic Party passed 
the preparedness bills providing for a larger Army and larger 
Navy in response to the demands of the country. We levied a 
special tax on munitions of war, on inheritances when estates 
were over $50,000, and an income tax, and every leading Repub- 
lican voted against it in this House, and they will do the same 
thing in the Senate. Does the laboring man want to take the 
ehances of the repeal of the income tax by turning the Govern- 
ment over to the Republicans? Their announced method of rais- 
ing the enormous amount of money necessary to meet the bur- 
dens of preparedness is to reenact the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
or a similar measure. They propose to tax the coat on the 
laboring man’s back, the wearing apparel of the wife, and the 
food on the table for his children provided by the laborer’s work 
instead of taxing the swollen fortunes amassed under a high 
protective system. 

The welfare of the laborer, the farmer, the banker, the com- 
mercial man, the manufacturer, the professional man—in fact, 
every field of activity now so abundantly blessed by prosperity— 
have been included in the program of constructive legislation 
by the Democratic Party. The welfare of the laborer is so in- 
timately and directly interwoven with the welfare of the whole 
country that legislation for their benefit must necessarily be a 
benefit and a blessing for all. 

The foregoing comprises substantially the important legislative 
activity of the Democratic Party. It touches all phases of our 
industrial and economic life, making a record for the present 
administration unparalleled in the legislative history of the 
country. 





Appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
Year Ending June 80, 1917, and for Other Purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. EDWARD H. WASON, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. WASON, Mr. Speaker, the subject before the House at 
this time is an amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1917. This amendment has been adopted by 
the Senate and provides for the appropriation of $3,000,000 to 
be used under the terms of the Weeks Act, so called, which 
passed Congress in 1911, for purchasing of land in proposed 
reservations, known as the Appalachian system of national 
forest reservations. 

A large portion of the acreage of the White Mountain Forest 
Reservation is within the confines of the congressional district 
of New Hempshire which I have the honor to represent. There- 
fore I feel it my duty to trespass upon the time of the House 
and ask your indulgence and patience while I briefly recall some 
of the reasons which support the wisdom of the Nation-wide 
policy of forest reservations. 

Congress extended the policy of Federal reservations to the 
Atlantic States, in what is known as the Weeks Act, above re- 
ferred tg,,and in that act $3,000,000 was appropriated for the 
years 1910 and 1911 for the so-called White Mountain Reserva- 
tion and the Southern Appalachian Reservation. From the 








| so quickly that overwhelming floods will descend in wet seasons. 
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report of the National Forest Reservation Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, it appears that— 

These appropriations at the start were made available only during 
the fiscal years for which they were made, consequently the appropria- 
tion nominally made for the year 1910 never actually became available; 
that for the year 1911 was available too short a peried to be economi- 
cally utilized, and all of it but $17,320.76 reverted to the Treasury, 
Appropriations for the years 1912 to 1915, by amendment to the act, 
were made available until expended. 


The net sum with which the commission has worked, there- 
fore, is $8,017,320.76. To restore the appropriations for the 
years 1910 and 1911, which lapsed, this amendment is offered 
and its adoption urged. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his report to Congress, in 1908, 
wr ag Southern Appalachian and White Mountain watersheds 
said: 


The forest bears a vital relation to successful utilization of water 
power and effectual artificial storage. No matter what its purpose or 
design, any reservoir system developed in the Southern Appalachians 
is foredoomed to failure unless the watersheds which feed it are kept 
under forest. The present torrential discharge of the streams is due 
to the extent to which the forest has been cut away or damaged. The 
more this sole equalizing factor is lessened, the more extreme will be 
the floods on the one hand and low-water stages on the other. A 
mountain watershed denuded of its forest, with its surface hardened 
and baked by exposure, will discharge its fallen rain into the a 
n 
discharging in this torrential way the water carries along great por- 
tions of the land itself. Deep gullies are washed in the fields, and the 
soil, sand, gravel, and stone are carried down the streams to points 
where the current slackens. The stone and gravel are likely to be 
dropped in the upper channel of the stream, to be rolled along by 
subsequent floods, but the sand and silt are carried down to the still 
water of the first reservoir, where — are deposited. It is this silting 
up that makes uncertain any reservoir system outside the limits of a 
forested watershed. 

Since the extensive removal of the forest on the upper watersheds 
there has been a vast accumulation cf silt, sand, and gravel in the 
upper stream courses. Hxamples of reservoirs completely filled are 
already to be seen on almost every stream. Removal of the silt is 
usually impracticable. If sluiced out of the highest reservoir, it 
gathers in the next below, and so on through whatever system may 
have been developed. If perchance it should a the last reservoir, 
the silt is then free for deposit in the navigable stretches of the 
stream. 

Regardless of whether there are reservoirs, the ultimate deposit of 
the detritus is in the navigable sections, whence its removal can be 
accomplished only by a stream dredge at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the degree thai the forests are damaged on the high watersheds, 
then, inevitable damage results to water power and navigation through 
increased extremes of high and low water and through vast deposits 
of gravel, sand, and silt in the stream channels and in any reservoir 
which may have been constructed. 


After many years of study and work on the part of many 
individuals and organizations, a widespread sentiment and 
earnest efforts convinced Congress that forest reservations in 
the Atlantic States should be provided for. In 1911 the Weeks 
Act was passed, which provided for a national forest reserva- 
tion in the White Mountains and the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. An examination of that act shows that this project 
was established upon the basis of an appropriation of $11,000,000, 
$1,000,000 for the year 1910, and $2,000,000 for the year 1911, 
which, as I have before mentioned, reverted to the Treasury and 
was not utilized. Hence we feel that ‘the sum of $3,000,000 
ought to be reappropriated in order that the working force 
of the department could complete the project. To disband the 
force on account of failure to pass necessary appropriations 
would be unbusinesslike, and the National Forests Commission 
is emphatic in its recommendation that the work should be 
carried forward in a systematic way until its completion. 

If this Congress should fail or refuse tO reappropriate and 
make available this money that had been previously appropri- 
ated for this purpose, that policy would be a repudiation of 
governmental obligations that Congress entered into with the 
people in 1911. I believe that Congress is in honor bound to 
keep those obligations, and I am not in sympathy with the dis- 
continuanee of this Government’s undertaking. The project is 
well under way, as will be noted by an examination of the 
following table: 
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State and area. Headquarters. | Acquired. | *PP™ed | Total. 
chase. 
| 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
White Mountain..........| Gorham......... 106, 012.67 | 160,258.90 266, 271. 57 
VIRGINIA. 
i 
Massanutten.............. | Woodstock...... 3,683.86 | 50,006.07 53, 689. 93 
Natural Bridge............ Buena Vista....| 25,241.59 | 52.622.06 77, 863. 65 
Potomac (part)...... ....| Woodstock...... 6,125.63 | 32,093.03 88, 218. 64 
Shenandoah (part)........| Harrisonburg. ..|............! 101, 883. 37 101, 883.37 
White Top (part)......... Abingdon....... | 11,358.38 $20.88 | 12, 179. 26 
eckk oaikoveeane Bcdtesutsi diet Sh cenidte | 46,409.44 | 237,425.41 | 283,834.85 
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for purchase 1,285,113 acres in the States of New Hampshire, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. 

As evidence of our sincerity in asking for money from the 
Government for the establishment of national forest reserva- 
tions, showing our own individual loyalty and belief, let me call 
your attention to the significant fact that the several Atlantic 


: i ca ae “ . ° | 
States are maintaining departments and annually appropriating | 


money for reservations of their own and to assist the Govern- 
ment in the care and preservation of the national forests in the 
several regions acquired under the terms of the Weeks law. 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the fact that the 
State of New Hampshire has purchased the Crawford Notch, 
one of the group of White Mountains. This tract contains about 
6,000 acres and cost the State, in round numbers, nearly $100,000, 
What is true of this State, I am informed, is true of her sister 
States in the East, as an examination of the following authéntie 
data conclusively shows: 

FOREST ACTIVITIES OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN THE GENERAL 
AFFECTED BY PURCHASES UNDER THE WEEK’S LAW. 


REGI 


Maine: Annual appropriation for forestry work, $71,400, of 
which $1,000 is expended for investigations and publications, 
$69,400 for fire protection, and $1,000 for nurseries and refor- 
estation work. 

New Hampshire: Annual appropriation for forestry work, 
$38,800, of which $9,400 is expended for investigations and 
publications, $20,900 for fire protection, $3,500 for nurseries 
and reforestation work, and $5,000 for the purchase of waste 
lands for State forests. 

Vermont: This State annual 


makes an appropriation of 


$19,500, of which $6,000 is expended for administration, publica- | 
tions, and investigations, $2,000 for fire protection, $4,000 for | 


nurseries and reforestation work, and $7,500 for the purchase 
of State forests, 

Massachusetts : Total annual appropriation for forestry work, 
$83,000; for administration, publications, and investigations 
the amount expended is $20,000; for fire protection, $33,000; 
for nurseries and reforestation work, $10,000; and for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of State forests, $20,000. 

Connecticut: Total appropriation for forestry, 


$7,500. Of 


this amount $2,500 is expended on administration, publications, | 


and investigations, $3,500 for fire protection, and $1,500 for the 
purchase and maintenance of State forests. 
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by the public. In this case at any time in the future the property will 
be worth more than the cost. If the program is not carried on, the 
result will be the certain ieterioration of these lands by fire and by 


unwise timber cutting and tillage, the loss of at least a portion of the 


soils, and likewise a loss in the navigability, power possibilities, and 

purity of the streams, increasing damage by floods to cities, communi- | 
ties, and persons along the rivers, and also to river valley soils. After | 
all this loss has been sustained—and it will certainly amount to more 

than the cost of these lands—the necessity will still exist for the Fed- | 
eral Government to handle the situation, and the cost of doing so then | 
will be greater than it is now. } 


American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C.: Henry 8. 
Drinker, president, and president of Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., and P. 8S. Ridsdale, executive secretary, Wash- 
ington, 

Massachusetts Forestry Association, Boston, Mass.: 
A. Reynolds, secretary, and Allen Chamberlain, Boston. 

Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 6 Han- 
Avenue, Boston, Mass.: Philp W. Ayres, forester, and 
delegation. 

North Carolina Forestry Association, Chapel Hill, N. 
Hugh McRae, Wilmington, N. C. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston, Mass. : 
ard, Boston. 

Appalachian Park 
Powell, secretary. 

Knoxville Board of Commerce, Knoxville, Tenn.: W. M. Geod- 
man, Knoxville, Tenn. 

New Hampshire State Board of Trade, Concord, N. H.: George 
B. Leighton, Dublin, of the State Forestry Commission. 

Western New England Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass.: Frank M. West, Springfield, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Philadelphia, 
bert Welsh, Philadelphia. 

Connecticut Valley Waterways Association, Springfield, Mass. : 
Ashton BE. Hemphill, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southern Commercial Corgress, Washington, D. C.: 
J. Owens, managing director, Washington, D. C. 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce, New 

Charles BE. Julin. 

The following western associations have indorsed this propo- 
sition: San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Cemmerce, Minneapolis City Commerce Associa- 
tion, Commerce Club of Omaha, Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Spokane (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and Chicago Association of Commerce. The merits of this 
proposition are recognized in all parts of the country, and we 
should grant these requests. 

I desire to appeal to my colleagues from Arizona with your 
12,288,125 acres of national forests, from Arkansas with your 
1,169,379 acres of national forests, from California with your 
19,866,208 acres of national ferests, from Colorado with your 13,- 


Harris 


C.: 
Harvey N. Shep- 
Association, Mm ©.: Ss. 


Asheville, George 


Pa.: Her- 


Clarence 


Haven, Conn.: 


107,681. acres, from Florida with your 299,166 acres, from 
Idaho with your 17,868,826 acres, from Kansas with your 
159,049 acres, from Michigan with your 83,157 acres, from 


Minnesota with your 987,377 acres, from Montana with your 
16,104,784 acres, from Nebraska with your 198,056 acres, from 
Nevada with your 5,287,710 acres, from New Mexico with your 
$.469,511 acres, from North Dakota with your 6,414 acres, frem 
Oklahoma with your 61,480 acres, from Oregon with your 
13,259,992 acres, from South Dakota with your 1,129,208 acres, 


from Utah with your 7,449,160 aeres, from Washington with 
your 9,958,166 acres, and from Wyoming with your 8,385.2 


neres to assist us in the East to authorize the Government to 
complete its plans with reference to the national forests in the 
Atlantie States and to the membership from the South and 
Middie West to treat us, by your vote and influence, as con- 
siderately and wisely as you have the western border of our 
country. 

I am not envious of the great acreage of forests of the far 
West which the Government has acquired, for I believe in the 
soundness of the principles which induced our predecessors to 
nppropriate the necessary money for their acquisition and their 
maintenance, but to our needs in the East, embraced in the 
confines of the Atlantic States, I plead for your consideration 
and aid. 

Will you by your vote and influence place yourselves and your 
congressional districts on record denying the people of the At- 
lantic States an appropriation which will enable us to incrense 
and extend our acreage of 348,275 when you realize that 
from the same source appropriations have heretofore been made 
which enabled the West to acquire 188,013,672 acres of national 
forests, as shown by Government statistics, above referred to? 

Mr. Speaker, we are ene people, embraced in the territory 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific and between Canada and the 
sea. We live under one Government. We all enjoy, directly or 
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indirectly, the blessings of industrial development, the protee- 
tion of one flag, one country, and one liberty. We are one great 
family under one parental care—our National Government. Can 
it be that that parent will deny the appropriation that it gave 
and provided for five years ago? Will we repudiate and aban- 
don a policy and the authority contained in the Weeks Act, 
passed in 1911? I think not. I have faith in our Government; 
I have faith in the wisdom of her rulers; I have faith in the 
honor and integrity of our citizenship as represented in this 
body; and I have faith that we will appropriate this needed 
and necessary money to restore to the full extent the intent 
and purposes of the Weeks law, which was enacted to conserve 
the forests of the Appalachian Mountain system and preserve 
the great watersheds in that system which supply the great 
arteries of commerce and industries dependent thereon. 

Permit me to call your attention to that portion of the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture above mentioned: 

In the degree that the forests are damaged on the high watersheds, 
then, inevitable damage results to water power and navigation through 
incrensed extremes of high and low water and through vast deposits of 
gravel, sand, and stlt in the stream channels and in any reservoir which 
may have been constructed. 

Four of the most important rivers of New England have their 
rise and are supplied with water from the great watersheds 
forming the White Mountain region. The largest of these 
streams, the Connecticut River, rises in the lakes of the same 
name in northern New Hampshire; it forms the boundary line 
between that State and Vermont for the distance of about 180 
miles, and flows across the western part of Massachusetts and 
the central part of Connecticut, a distance of 120 miles more. 
It has a drainage basin of 10,924 square miles, and about one- 
tenth of the same is in the White Mountains. This portion of its 
watershed averages 4,000 feet in elevation, including portions 
of the Presidential and Franconia ranges. Their slopes are 
steep and rocky; there are no large lakes or swamps to returd 
the flow of water, and only a dense forest covering those moun- 
tains prevent the quick and ready flow from them. 

Another of these rivers is the Merrimack, which enjoys the 
reputation of being the most notable water-power stream for its 
length in the United States. It is formed by the Pemigewasset 
and Winnepesaukee Rivers. The source of the latter river is in 
the lake of the same name, while the Pemigewasset River rises 
in the Franconia Notch in the White Mountains and drains a 
large area of high mountainous country. This stream also de- 
pends upon the forest cover alone for its regularity of flow; it 
has no lakes or swamps to retard the flow of its waters. Be- 
tween Franklin, N. H., and Newburyport, Mass., where the Mer- 
rimac River reaches the ocean, a distance of 110 miles, it has a 
fall of 269 feet, of which 185 feet is* developed, representing 
approximately 50,000 net horsepower. Its great water powers 
are in Manchester, N. H., and Lowell and Lawrence, Mass. On 
the tributaries of the Merrimack valuable powers exist. Those at 
Franklin, N. H., on the Winnepesaukee, are equal in value to 
some on the main stream of the Merrimack. 

The third river—the Saco—rises in Crawford Notch, in the 
heart of the White Mountains, and drains a larger proportion 
of the principal ranges than any other stream. None of the 
tributary streams from these mountains have lakes to restrain 
their waters, though, like the Merrimack at its lower levels it is 
the outlet of important lakes. Toward its headwaters it flows 
variably and has no water power. Farther down the stream 
in Maine we find water powers of great value; at Saco and 
Biddeford, at Union and Salmon Falls and Bar “Mills are ex- 
cellent water powers which are utilized. At Hiram, near its 
mouth, is found the most extensive power on the river. This 
river is more dependent upon the forest cover for the evenness 
of its flow than any river having its source in the White Moun- 
tains. 

The fourth river is the Androscoggin; its drainage basin has 
a higher general elevation and a larger lake system than any 
other New England stream. It is formed by the union of the 
Magalloway River and the outlet of Umbagog Lake at Errol, 
N. H. At its headwaters are the Rangely Lakes, the outlet of 
which is controlled by dams. Hence the flow of the upper river 
is uniform. Down its course the river receives the drainage 
of the northern part of the principal ranges of the White Moun- 
tains through Peabody and Moose Rivers. There are no im- 
portant lakes on this part of its drainage. 

The water powers of the Androscoggin are at Berlin, N. H., 
Rumford Falls, Livermere Falls, Lewiston, and Berwick, Me. 
In the 167 miles between tidewater and Umbagog Lake there is 
a fall of 1,235 feet, of which 610 feet is used, giving about 
120,000 net horsepower. Of the remaining 625 feet, possibly 
two-thirds can be utilized, giving about 60,000 horsepower, matk- 
ing a total of 180,000 horsepower. 
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MIS wn nae eeeerneceeeeeeewencncccsecscaceees 614,78 27,162,727 | varying scenes which nature posse 
is sateen c cena sboenaaaacincnsn cee 6,874 | 22,689, 942 shite end which many des cod 
er ecingae ceten ibe a ancd aaa dcnadawiswuecununes<a 445 | 39,443 282 | SHire, and which many at ‘ 
Simla aide Seals waa die eeew area anaes seta wae 644,633 | 38, $43, 681 In addition to the dustrial 
isda aketeoes caema 59,728 | 35,193,812 | our country, these forests, if pr 
: Merrimack River, - ~ | prove a lasting benefit year by 
TRAFFIC MOVEMENTS. of members of the great Amet 
ileal ii comfort, and pleasures we should a 





From the foregoing general observations it is clearly notice- 
able that these streams are of vital importance to navigation 
in New England and that considerable traffic is handled thereon. 
More clearly is it seen that these rivers furnish power upon 
which a large proportion of our industrial development and 
naintenance depends. It therefore becomes our duty in a pru- 
dent, careful, and conservative way to maintain conditions that 
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Wage Increases, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


THOMAS F. 


WISCONSIN, 


HON, KONOP, 


or 
In true Houser or Representatives, 


Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. KONOP. Mr. Speaker, the accompanying is a tabulation 
of wage increases from July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916, as reported 
in the daily and trade papers of the country so far as it was 
possible to examine files. In the collection of the material 18 
representative metropolitan daily newspapers were read, most 
of them for the whole period from July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916. 
Twenty semimonthly or monthly trade journals and union-labor 
periodicals were read for the same period. In addition, there 


| 


were about 100 weekly and monthly trade journals examined | 
for the last two months of the period, so that in all the files of | 


i28 papers were examined. 

A card was made for each increase in wages noted in these 
journals. Some 3,000 cards resulted. Nothing was considered 
a wage increase which did not mean that more money was being 
received by the employees. For instance, a large number of 
cases were noted in which there was a reduction of hours with- 
out reduction of pay. These were eliminated as not being in- 
creases in wages. 

The 3,000 wage-increase cards were then carefully sorted for 
duplicates and the number reduced to 1,486, and this number, 
from which every effort has been made to eliminate duplicates, 
was used as the basis for the following tabulation. The various 


statements have been tabulated by States and industries. No 
attempt has been made to classify by occupations. In many 


cases the industry classification has 
general. This general classification 


necessarily been made quite 
was found necessary owing 


statements upon which the tabulation is based. 

Wherever possible the number of establishments involved and 
the number of employees affected by the increase of wages have 
been given, as also the date on which the increase became effec- 
tive. In some instances, while the date upon which the increase 
was granted is not reported, the date upon which it became effec- 
tive has been shown. 

In the column of the detailed tabulation headed “ Increase ” 
is given the amount of the increase secured by the employees 
as nearly as that could be ascertained from the press notices. 
In some instances it was shown in the form of percentage; 
in others the increase in the hourly, daily, or weekly rate is 
given. The material is tabulated by States and under the 
State by industry within that State, except some 33 instances 
of increases by interstate establishments, such as railroads, 
iron and steel and other establishments operating in two or 
more States. These are brought together at the end of the tabu- 
lation. 

Table IL is a summary of all the statements included in Table I 
by States without regard to industry. This table shows for each 
State the total number of wage increases noted, the number of 
reports which showed establishments involved, and the total 
number of establishments involved, as published. It also shows 
the number of reports that give data relative to the number of 
employees that were affected by the increase and the aggregate 
number of employees who were reported to have received an in- 
crease in wages. Here again the interstate establishments are 
noted at the bottom of the table. 

Interpreting the totals of this summary, it should be read as 
follows: 

One thousand four hundred and eighty-six notices of wage 
increnrses were clipped from the papers examined. Of these 
794 reported the number of establishments involved in the 
increase; 692 do not show the number of establishments in- 
volved. The 794 items showing the number of establishments 
involved reported 2,247 establishments as having been affected 
by the increase in wages. Of the 1,486 newspaper notices, 498 
showed the number of employees affected, the number so reported 
being 1,901,822; but of the 1,486 notices, 993 did not show the 
number of employees affected. 


: HES ! | Laborers, city 
to the indefinite character of many of the published newspaper 
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the amount of increase granted, and the number of employees affected, 


by States and industries, July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916, 


ALABAMA, 
R | 


ailroad operation. - .| 
ALASKA. 


' 
Railroad operation. . | 
} 
' 
' 
' 


ARIZONA. 


Building trades....... | 

Printing and book- 
binding. 

Mining and smelting.!.... 


CALIFORNIA, 


ma- | 
prod- | 


and 


Foundry 
shop 


chine 
ucts. 


Hotels 
rants. 


and restau- 


Laundry workers... .. 

Metal workers, not 
specified. 

Printing and book- |........ 
binding. 


| 

Num- 

ber of 

State and industry. | estab- 
lish- 


Increase. | 


4 to 7 cants per hour, la- |. 


| borers; 15 to 20 cents per 
| hour, skilled. 


| Up to $6 per day 
| 25 to W cents per day 


$3 per Week 
| 20 per cent...... errr 
| 88 cents per day 
| 50 cents per day 
Up to 60 cents per hour. . . 


| $1 to $2 per week.......... 
| $2 to $8 per week 
50 cents per day 
Up to 62} cents per hour. .| 


50 cents per day 

| 60 cents to $1 per day 

60 cents to $1 per day. .... | 

Machinists to $3.75 to $4; 

molders and blacksmiths | 

$1; pattern makers $5; 

steam fitters $3.50; ma- 
chine hands $3. 

Waiters $2 per day; first 

| 





cook, $18 per week; sec- | 
ond cooks, $16 per week. 
Up to $3 per day.......... | 


| 
| 
2 and $2. 20 per week ... 


Se eee eee 
| Up to $25 per week 





Number 


of em- 
ployees 
affected. 


Telephone construc- 
tion. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bakers 


Building trades....... Ser" 


Clothing 


Foundry and machine 
shop products 


Up to $2.50 per day....... | 
| $1 and $2 per week........ | 
ko) 3” eS eee i 

Na in iicaenc poeta | 

$2 per week for bench 

hands. 

$1 per week 


25 cents per day........... 
6} cents per hour.......... 


i 
' 

' 

! 

-| 2 cents per hour........... 
| $2.50 per Weok............. 
| 50 cents per day........... 
| 24 cents per day........... 
| Painters, 44 cents; paper 

| hangers, 5 cents per hour. 

.| 14 cents per hour 

.| 86 cents per day 

.| Tailors, $2, $8, and $4; 

—— $2; female 
nelpers, $1, $2, and $3. 


| 
| 
| 
5 cents per hour...... aa | 
| 
| 


| 15 per cent 


| 
hours. 


RR GING 6 < oo ncn 5 2 5 n5004 
10, 15, 20, and 25 per cent 
as to patterns. 





2 
« 


« 


mee 


48 hours with pay for | 





Stone cutting.........]........ 


Date of in- 
crease 


Apr 


| Oct. 


Apr. 


29, 1918 


1, 1915 


1,1918 


——— —, 1916 


Apr. 


May 


16, 1915 


1, 1916 


Do 
Do. 


Do 


| Feb. 


1918 
19, 1916 


Oct. 1, 1915 


Apr. 


i Dec 


} Jan 


UE Ec on cacncnacteasscacecs ' 


OR ain soae oF es ceiedussecasscs 
akties taisawe diced 
er Cent, piecework..... Sa rataees 
METIS « ixinvaisedecs cs | 2, 600 


1, 1914 
,1915 
1, 1916 


Do. 


Sept. 


1916 
22. 1014 
1914 


1915 


28,1915 


Before © 
19, 1915 


Oct. 
Sept 


21,1915 
9, 191 
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a al of establishments which granted increase of wages, TaBLe I.—N ber of eatat t 
Ta L- vs t of use granted, etc.—Conti d he amount of 
N N r N 
In ré e .. o : 
ments 
C TICt A 
Foundr 1| 5 per cent...........- ome. hee iy 
hop | 1 : 4 
§ 8:30 pir Geb. cn cccckneses< fore 3 4 
Ea tre cee beens . 
19 | 15 per cent........------- 
| 1} 1 WOME, wi ccamsauh 
} 1 J per innesc t 
| 2 ir 
1 1 PF CONG. .ccccccccecs . 
ie aie iden ccac aiaienebdiaialin’ a : 
i 1 | 15 per < Ca ckuwenssaees< i t ¢ 
1 | 10 per cent..........-- yi s 1, 1915 ore ; 
PY enitacos ucatciruGesek Guan \ 2 15 
| 4 |ovcececseeececceeeeerenes + 1 yq1¢ | Printing and t ¢ w 
} Po ccccccccccccccccoccccocsses , ir 
} 1 | 144 er en eeassuceeee Strec waais } 1/1 
} 2} 10 pe GG. ccdcceeuddeacxa 
Thi NE... 2s eee 22 
| i *t VOL wc ewe ewe wee eeeee 
} BS IO CRE on <iccusisns s 1915 : 
evcceecs | bacnebecndenwenes n +. na hook < 
ese ae ee I DL 931 | A 93 1915 = id book $ 
| SOR ee eee eee gZ : c 
1 | 15 per cent A oe ie Ane 12 1098 |  . .§}»}§3§3§©=©=—— eeeeeeee 
1 | 123 per « piecew or - “A 
| 1} 20 per ce Socaiaaanwnaae 2 A 5 ete 7 
Li , 1 | 2cents per hour........... l Fe 1 ? - e 
Me 1 | 15 per ce errr eee eee 150 Ma For and hine g 24 
Mis ameeticace<sos! we ON OOS cinabiederueeantneccce , : 
| 3] al Ce } 5 : : 
gS Paretehsasateneeanbaneess Printing and book- 
| |. vane eee an saceees wotees .--| Apr. 12,19 bindin | 
[s<eseeee | 4 touble pay 12 Aug I j 1! $! 
| | ee 16 | HAWAII 
saacewun Jones ---eceeeseccerseeceeees Al 1, 1916 | 
| nd $ week } + ‘ 
[rceerees ’ = ” per week .... | Laborer gar. 1/2 OR sen ae : 
oeeneeee } <V Per CONL. 2... cee ccccees easecees | 
, 5 per cent Ma 116 | cate 
1 | 25 to 50 ce | Building tr as rd - 
Munitions and fire B beara cadiuce cu Mer. —,1916|~ 
arms. } } | | p inting and bool $1 } 
} Sb UD POP OM oe ckencvewe eee May 25,1916 | on y 
Paper and paper goods| 1 | 25 cents per day........... 150 | Fet 1, 1936 | ers 
eeescces! Ree Cr Gece acccedsasuesineavaaenen | ILLINOIS. 
1916 | Bakers..........<.-- Bh $1 May } 
1916 | |. 2 $ 2,44 
1916 | 
1915 } s 4 
Rubber goods......../ Wee $) 1 ) 
ss 1915 | Brewery workers..... 2 
Bilverware.........-- 1916 | Building trades.......|.....- r 
1916 5 
We iciciecensacenehas sesso paesseas 
, 1916 3 { ¢ r 
1916 5 
|- 1916 
| i 
1} 25 cents per day........... 100 | Fe 23, 1916 we 
1} 10 cents per 100 pounds of |.......... 
yarn. | 
1} 10 per cent....... aaehdsees | 2,700 | May~ 1,1916 a f 
Biiicexeileces pikeddeweshdasantseesccneue Do. | or 
COLORADO. Clothing. cceccccccoscs 7 : A 
go OE ee nedaeuad 6 ee 13 | May 1,1916 A 
Building trades......)........ $1 per day..... ee ee Ms Do. l n 
even § cents per hour...........|..........| May —, 1916 sees 
oe ee ip ns etree ie Do Foundry and machine l 
Paiesn JO. ccccccee ecccccccces 50 shop products. » 
ties cc bd cna iictakauncuneimedbonknakdadadadbaasdaws | 1) 5 
er) Oe ens dvaecnnaeim epaakiphsdicsiundekbewccincs Do. 
chine shop. a 
Iron and steel........ 5100 pet OB gases cokes. 6,000 | Apr. 15, 1916 1 
Bhi casd i daavacminduabeaned 4,500] -—— —, 1916 
Mining, other than 1} 10 to 25 per cent..... mailer 1, 500 | Sept. -—, 1915 ' 
coal } 
a WD BUR GOB s cnsscccnccccccchsooue — —,1916 1 
1 | 5 to 10 per cent and bonus. 00 | May 10, 1916 1 
anne ME MOI, bas ccisicdoncces 1,500} Apr. 1,1916 al a 
, 1 } 25 cents per day........... 300 } iit 
Mining, coal.......... Re MO ONE icccccwinsne 5,000 | May —,1916 
D inde censacusgasdccecduaswoces 4,000|-—— —,1916 | 
Printing and book- OF GE POP WO ns scnscccccccccfevee | | r 
binding. | { 
saints tees ada tsinchiaatemaiatilin tied hivndnakivelessncuasnnl See “Qe coeee 
Sc caiheagionted ee ee ee 
DELAWARE. | } . 
2 l ta 
Building trades.......}........ Pee ee i eiacadadcccludasseces | May —,1916 412 
Foundry and machine}........}..... BPs ncac Misidmidthwstinbsibersscu< | 1| 2 
shops. | a! 
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J t 

"T he er 

Printing and 
nadine 

I rOAdS..eee 


Street railway 


book- 


Stockyards and pack- 


ing plants. 
Teamster 


Miscellaneous. 


Foundry and machine | 


, drivers, etc 


trades... 


hop products. 


laborer 
Printing 
binding 


and 


Miscellaneous... 


Bakeries 
Building trade 


Foundry 
chine sh 


Arc 
»ps. 
Printing and 
binding. 
Street railway 


tion 


Teamsters 
Miscellaneous. 


1 ma- 


book- 


opera- 


ind drivers ' 


EE SR inns Counccusecscluthnesune 
Re WU o ones sc, cccneasdedeuatedecd 
2$ cents per hour 





| Num- § is yer 
ber - oon ‘aoe | Date of in- 
« t ; »- | ncrease. ployees crease. 
mn s affected. 
“| ——_—_—_,--_-——— 
| 
| 
1| Foremen, $5 per month; |........ May 1,1916 
laborers, 1} cents per | 
| hour. } 
1 RS Gein MAP MOUP. «ook ci celecccccccce 
a cult PE ck cmseclsccatusioes | 
ER: er Nos os oehcatettcdewcsans ' 
phe | Sta ave adia abe taiainsa teri Gadedanaia cease eee Dec. 11,1915 
| 
geaden [iitccettecseeeeeeee eee eens eases Do. 
5 ieittkin Ree ede imc ninrenstertiaes pi he hear baa daleal Sere Do. 
Steg oe | $1 to $3 per week..........]..........] —— —,1915 
caeanie | 24 cents per hour. .........]........--| Feb. 1,1916 
Af OE PE ir deca cévcetecouscasse { ——- —, 1915 
| $210 $3 per week.......... Riacawansee | July 11,1915 
ool ME PEE a knit icrag neat). ckveugie | Jan. 1,1916 
=| Ee wee Boeoaeas renee] eocennet |} ——- —, 1916 
Be i i ee. oe ee ee oe | 
! 1 | 2cents per hour........... | 800 | May 10,1916 
| BD) PO DOCH... cs cccccsscvessstscds May 1,1916 
| 1 | 1 cent per hour.......... oo de im oe 
| 1 | $2.5010 $7per month.....-| 4,000 | Apr. 22,1916 
| 1 | $5to $10 per month....... a eee Jan. 1,1916 
1 | 2cents per hour.........-- . May —,1916 
1 | 3 cents to 4 cents per hour.}... ; 
2 | 20: per COME... ....ccecssee. l <ascssvest IGGL IE OUES 
.-.-| 2centsto Scents per hour.) 40,000 | May 10,1916 
4 | 60 cents to $1 per week . .. | 30,000 | Mar. 11, 1916 
B ]-- see e eee e nee e eee e eee eeeeee 5,000 | Feb, 28,1916 
Up to 62} cents per hour. .|.......... 
acvsveua Up to $1.50 per day. ...---| 1, 500 | 
rokbewn eh ME MIR np nseececes ss Selene 
Sao case ceratewaperiseeauenrs ods Seer 
- onan $7.50 to $17.50 per month..-|..........! May —,1916 
A} 7h POF COME . 0. cc ceecscne ce} ccsccscss } 
1} 10 per cent ...............- 1,100 | Jan. 15,1916 
1 | 1¢ conte per hour. .......c0)...c.cccee ; Apr. 15,1916 
soos 5 cents per hour.......-..-|..........| 
Ss. Saidgint Mason ncaaenanke erage May 16,1916 
2] 10 per cont ......sccccrcsecs a ree 
..-| 74 cents per hour.......-.. See ~ 
10 percent to mechanics, |.......... | Apr. 1,1916 
| 24 cents to helpers. | 
| i 
! | 1 
| $1 DOF WOME .0 icine cis aa 79 | May 1,1916 
! i nite netosaeceae | 55 Do. 
| 24 cents per hour........-- pene eae sel aie Do. 
Jeccesccccenecccccccccccccees foe --| May_—, 1916 
10 5 cents per hour........... Sees | Do. 
john ceed 2} cents per hour......----|..... rn 
cohen Dh. ae ae anidaest te 
5 cehs DO" ROUT. co cscessch.ccccccese ' 
‘naeeuhbes it IAD .s oeenncebversensesslccaeiecact 
geo SPs « Gebowebtebavandeebecdaacés | 
1 IE 6.65, skint Sami 4,000 | 
onc} SO CUMS DOF GIF ovcnicncenen).ss. ae 
BF SR MOP OUR. Sec vedesvassescl...2. ..| May —,1916 
iategeee Machine operators, mini- ee 
mum, 40 cents per hour. | 
ase Molder and bench, mini- }..........! 
mum, 30 cents per hour. | 
vista Floor molder, minimum, |..........! 
25 cents per hour. 
1 | 5 cents per hour........... 
25 cents per day....-......-. 
40 per cent .............. idence 
en ee | 1, 1916 
2 2 NS EE NE naiernces oclcwdeceyeus 
ae Seiwa OE POP WOOK o. oi nes ccnycicest y 31,1916 
ers | $1.50 per week............. y 1,1915 
ee |rveeeteeesseteeestteeteseeeleeee recess Dec. 11,1915 
sepa rcanbeoesedaensteeeeaash hv kobinckeudstenwed i Do 
Assdachue | Up to $1.70 per day... .... Sh ease ces | 
inaad | 10 per cent each month for | 800 | Aug. 1,1915 
| 10 months. 
<otiiaal Ee Ws Wes Been cn nweesienssenuane 
RE 3. See | 3,000 | 
i | 
| 
siden NE nko Seishin wa einedcsccwne 
Dh x exticaveuitoanakucxebeaie es ees 
baeeeeee | ccxinecdpboeatnsnien dite sched. ly ae eee 
winneniale 5 cents per hour. ..........|.......0..| Feb. 23,1916 
whi pace ance ss bebivaekcutaatetadee. daauel Do. 
cadet FR CIE ns ons Kishen cestlt cnkuacccel 
ee fb OE Rs ca cnen<vabacsectastccconsct 
inenaeua | 25 cents per day.......cccliccccccccsl 
usae ihmea anaes sthad che ee 
--+| $1 per week for 2 years. ...}.......... June 1,1916 
| } 
otéanuna 1 cent per hour.......... a es Apr. 1,1916 
| j 
1 to 4 cents per hour..,....'..........! Do. 
chianeee EY fo 8 | eee eee 
St BOE Ca on acc cic ccee ausal 2,300 | Feb. 26,1916 


Apr. 17,1916 
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j L— 
Num- ad 
senmesic ber of | Number | 
State and indus ° S 5 £ 
ate and industry. a Increase. ployees | 
ments. affected. 
- a eeneenmneneceant i fe is 
KANSAS. | | 
Building trades.......!........ | 5 cents per hour........... eee 
| b iicenscesaveeanameeesonswe'ss Lditeene: 
St | ete aecinia | CONES BOE BO nine csccslecccccsses 
Printing and book-|........ | $1.50 per week............. ee eed 
binding. | 
iivaswiad Oe UI ss ss csc wsnnn se Ptececaes 
re J e 75 cents a week; news, |.......... 
é la week. | 
Miscellaneous......... tans aa Women,to $i per day; $1.50|.......... 
for Saturday and over- { 
time. | | 
peta acd oT | ee 
KENTUCKY. | | 
Building trades....... ae eee | 
Tron and steel......... 10 cents per day........... bee eee 
1} Tonnage men, 10 per cent; |.......... | 
Saeeen, 10 cents per | 
ay. 
SIR Soda 50 vs0s<x 2) Rr Oe OE OE oaks cawesh ccc ccecnc | 
Mining, coal.......... Dh ee OR ccnaccnsccscenae Eee ted 
Printing and book- Et Ra ia a vaivncewescese eee 
binding. | | 
Se acwte SE PE Wiss 65 9 ooeshincsnccce! 
shacesl Assistant foremen, $1; |.......... 
journeymen, $1.50 per | 
week. 
Sdnedas Foremen, to $24 per week; |........../ 
. journeymen, $3 a day. } 
Street railway opera- 1| City, to17to 21 cents; sub- |..........! 
tion. urban, 20 to 21 cents. | 
LOUISIANA. 
Miscellaneous.......-. 1} $5 to $7.50 per month...... , 800 
1} 50 to 75 cents per day...... 2,330 
MAINE. 
Longshormen......... Bhs danas cd Sendeaneedee ee ket le ceaveieci 
Paper and paper goods ea ee eae a 
1] Sper cont.....-......----- 1,000 
1 | O POF COME. cccccsrcccceeses|sccccccee 
tots 1| 15 per cent.....-.-...-.--- Sat Saas 
Printing and book- 1 GS Ree WER ences cceecxs. = ‘Serieerery 
binding. | 
Street railway oper- 1} 10 cents per day..........- 100 
atives. 
Textile workers....... | | 
Water transportation. 
MARYLAND. | 
OD at ede darisiBacdeccti | SE per WOOK ......06ccceccess "5 
Breweries........--+- See oe ihc ahtcath wena ee () 
Building trades.......!........ 50 cents per day...... peat Accbeascecs 
Clothing. .......... = 2) SOIREE oy etces. <5... Coeeeien 
Foundry and machine 2| 16 to 24 cents per day....... Bruce oe ' 
shops. 
§ | 3} cents per IR icscatndcs 150 
2| Up to minimum, 40} cents 400 | 
per hour; maximum, 50 | 
cents per hour. | 
1] 15 to 25 per cent........... 100 
1| 30 per cent................ 1, 600 
1] 15 to 25 per cent..........- 2.000 
1] 15 to 30 per cent........... 25 
1 | 30 to 333 cents per hour.... 2,000 
Longshoremen........ Seeeccese 14 for overtime; 2 for Sun- 4,000 
days and holidays; 24 to 
74 cents per hour. 
ie BONE, 6 a's eo ukoonacves Oh eRe Ps ods enc ncle cece cess 
Mining (coal).........{.....++. | 2h cents per ton; 10 cents |.......... 
per day for laborers. | 
oe bd Perrier eee 
Other metals (not 1] 10 to 17 per cent........... 600 | 
specified). | | 
| 
MASSACHUSETTS, | | 
DOIN seed biciancphesassswe 31 
ee 
ebpennde 
<ohcongelnieal 
Boots and shoes..... 1 
ae ae 1 | ye ee rere 
ROWE iis icocncaee 5 PPO IR Sa coks se vccawccke Serre 
osccece| Ae POE WORE sake die scccesls aeaius ae 
Building trades.......$.......- |ossenetenneenee swekinehdsasueneee oc eeel 
vtisess-{ Scents per hour..........-|.cc0ss-- 
| DF Be Sess cave ssexees. 52 700 | 
Jecoes-e- From 45 cents per hour for {.......... 
| | 48-hour week to 50 cents 
| | per hour for 44-hour | { 
| week. ! i 
}Several hundred. 





ase of wages, 


Date of 
Increase. 


June 





Oct. 1,1915 
— 1915 
Do. 

Feb. 1,1916 
Apr. —, 1915 
Feb. 1,1916 
Jan, 27,1916 
' July 16,1915 
Feb. 1,1915 
Oct. 28,1915 
Feb. 1, 1915 
May 1,19! 
Feb. 17,1915 
Feb. 1, 1915 
Jan. 5, 1916 
May —, 1916 
| May 1,191) 
Jan. 17,1916 
May , 1915 
May 1,1915 
May 12,1915 
May 1,1916 


—, 1$i5 


-, 1916 


1, 1915 


‘ 


ty ho 


1, 1915 


26, 191 


A 














Tantr I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of 
the amount of increase granted, ete. Continued, 
Num- Dat a | 
« | ber of —ae Dat 
tat i ist | estab- | Increase | oo | 
State and ndustry. | ests — } ploy: eas | 
| lish- | | affected. 
| pita 
i 
— ——— Set acca ini 
MASSACHUSETTS—Ccon | | 
Building trades ......]..----ee)eee-+--- eee ceeeees jit; pitidathiees | Apr 
2 per week SE CROCeCCREeeRS Bose ae Mar 
a ..| 33 Cents per hour.. ee eeneeees SAROE 
} 22 | 53 cents per hour.......... aes | 
76 tans Mei Astedidns ss caces 1. 
rere | Demanded $6 per day; } 000! Ju 
} returned to work at de- | 
| = = pending set- | 
ement, | 
eee 30 cents per day........-- | 200 
|-. ool ae i eknceudess 1. sues 
S .  Kas CaO R GE eteeESapwassansee 50} O 
Cand snsdeueess se 1 | 10 per cent..........+0000- 1,200 | Sep 
Cet... nndadeyncé sli béuiincimamad a EEO 500 | Ap 
Res ewan | Ranging up to 33 per cent. ; 
| 1 | 8} per cent...... kek wees 
foeceeees | 5 to 20 per cent............ 
Bvasaias SPO OE sates cne dcceshes 
1 | New scale; old scale not ].......... 
: | reported. 
| Firearms and munl- 2 tnx uaean conan se pitas hiner 00 
tion } | 
; Foundry and ma- 1 | 13 cents per hour.......... l 
DO leans cccasncpeuedicaesdwedsen 220 
| 1 | 10 per cent eadenedeuanates 150 
Feascuccndccveccseesdececcoes 20 
1 BP DOE CONE. oc ivccccssevcees Be. ‘ 
B loccccccccccncccccecccscscces ' 1,950 
1 [oon ene es nese ee eeeeeeeeeeres | 75 
1} 10 per Re cnnixasieeens 4) 
j Riidtenttatakeunieawesaneen ex 200 
| Deed; See ae untaaNs | » 500 
| 1 | 24 cents per day..........- os ; 
| 2 | 25 cents per day........... DOO | Jar 
Be eee a2 ; 
1| 10 per cent................ | 150 | 
Bt NRE ala sb Cai Sdi ean 150 
1 Jedssesesevewacenaces 2,000 
Bs Ce eedeunceeceseunaens 5 
Bes ogee at ti 40 
l WP POE CONG s acccccccesccas | 100 
I fee. --dO. 0 eeseereeeeeeeees 800 | 
Se. J 0nd coececessecesacoece 
2} 7 POP CEES  cccccccccencese } 2, 00 
- ***le eee eee ee eee ee ee & ° 
} B liv ccutecdudae eeseccccceccces { 400 
' B tetdiseietacecnedss 
| 1 | 10 per cent innit ters 
1 | jesse GD. « cewcccee | 6,000 | Se 
| 15 per cent Cdsedegeccscesccles | 1% 
} 1 i ae Eee ee + ow) Amr 
BY WO 1B CORE ec cccccccaii ! 225 | Ma 
1 25 cents per day...........| 55 | Fe 
1 »| Jar 
| Apr 
iM 
| 2 a 
{ 1 | 25 cents per day.... senna ee a 
j 1 | 2} cents per hour..... { —¥ Ve 
| 6 | 25 cents per day........... Tgacas 
} 1 | 10 per cont...........csceeefen. } 
a 10 to 15 per cent........... | 175 | Fe 
ids adeslaeddapnemiune cede ied pal ie .-| Aug 
1} Loop men and coremakers, j 400 | 
} 8 per cent; day laborers, } 
j 25 cents per day. i 
M iivanadcncesuasas ee 
WD Seawadd ctuann keaweah vib 
SN weutiscnieens j 1 | 25 cents per day... 
S Iicadatedéondweces iM 
1 25 cents per day. ie 
D Giccuesdultdagatetns ‘ gahas M 
Long yremen m i 5c ents per hour... sm On Ap 
1} 7 cents per day; Sundays, 150 | Aj 
10 cents. } 
oo ee pr ee lay |.. ! Ans 
! 1 Gr patti tans per | J 
| } hour: general cargo, 2 
} cent s per hour. } 
| 1 — per hour from 5.30 }.. -| Apr 
| _ 7 @ m.; 2) cents per } 
hour from 7 a. m. to 7 
Dp. Mm. 
ip and paper 1 |} 10 per cent; foremen, $2 
good pei week. j } 
1} 5 per cent..... , 175 | Fe 
4 | a 0 
1} | Day wor kers, 25 cents per 00!) Fe 
day; piece workers, 10 
| per cent. 
BD -Ravatewwews ’ . 
1 | 10 per cent .. a ete la 
‘Seve } dred 
< : ' } 
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TanLu I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 
the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continned. 
| | 
Number 
— 7 of em- Date of in- 
y gs ployees crease. 
: ‘“ affected. 
ee ee 
| | 
| $1 and $2 per week........ | 78 | May 1,1916 
| r’ r soe eecccecsseseses | ecccecoces 
I ' : § cents per hour........... I ss espa tts de 
1 | 2cents per hour........... | isstantep ame | 
} 5S @tee bo SM) cents per day..........-. Be | 
prod- & | 25 cents per day. .......... Beata: | 
u 1] Minimum wages, up to |.......... | 
} 374 cents; 35 cents; be- | 
| ginners, 24 cents. 
} 1} Minimum, up to 42 cents |..........| Feb. 1,1916 
per hour for inside; out- | j 
side, 624 cents; appren- 
tices, first year, 14 cents; 
second year, 16 cents; 
third year, 19 cents; 
fourth year, 214 cents. 
} 1| Piece rate enabling men }....... | 
| toearn $4 per day | 
1| Minimum, up to $4 per |.......... 
} | day. | 
2| Up to 45 cents per hour. ..].......... } 
1 | GO O8 Wer BAe ends 5c dcdoccrcsccns } 
Longshoremen.......- 1} 5 cents per hour. abias Uniskshniain peaked | Dec. —,1915 
Railroads, steam....-.. 1 | Machinists, 2 cents per |.........-. | 
hour; boiler makers, 14 
cents per hour. 
Printing and book- |.......-|-- wees ewes wen ccccnwsascessisccccccces| —— —,1916 
binding. = _J....eeee- SO GORGE POF WOK. goo inene che ccscccnce | Do. 
Oe OE MONE ceiistcunagnun.. ies dank eaters Do. 
tes 6d ewide Cput buat ecsencetassiodssy Sie ae 
eat hs dill aOR aia aie A cease Oe 
Street railway opera- 1] First 6 months, up to 274 |.......... | 
tion. cents per hour; next 12 
months up to 324 cents 
= hour; thereafter, up 
o 35 cents per hour. 
Miscellaneous........- 1 | $1.50 to $2.50 per week....).......... 
ee eee 14,000 | Jan. 1,1916 
i ~~ PcKEts ete a eee kenewanwee July 5,1916 
idle 25 cents per GY. ....2.222-feeereeenes| 
ee a Apr. 6,1916 
1 | Up to 50 cents per hour. . Readeataauh 
ouneenl 60 cents to $1.50 per week. .|.......... 
MINNESOTA. 
REE... ccictcucaneusnssodedd DROP UE. ccasksccncesns 18 May 1,1916 
Building trades,......|......-- DOS OOP BF icscniniad dhescceceass 
sneha aaa RSE oe se ate Reais Abi aamcinina a Do. 
cool 74 cents per eee te Do. 
sake bid Pe INNS. cp inkacthenméeousen 
june eo eee eee Do. 
Capea 7 OO GE GOR GOF . ccesacclecncucsucs 
Df Bp CeO Rt RO a kiik cnccccbicdnivccce 
oe dit ei I Soke Secs lb cundacne 
Foundry and machine }........ Up to $5 per day..........J..ccccccee 
shop products. 
ae BP OP CUB x ckikctdinindcidhesmdscsses Ee =e 
(alae PO UI PG i bcs cccccckiusccnece 
Printing and book- |......-.-. $1.50 to $3.50 per week.....}.......... 
binding. 
ombueue $1.50 per week , hand scale; |..........] ——,—, 1916, 
$1 per week, machine 
men 
Teamsters (and driv- |.......- Se NN ok oi dkds i chowticascce 
ers) 
visio Up to $5.25 per day......./.......... 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Foundry and machine | D Riiisedas dcnaebaieieaniena ed SS Eee 
shop products | 
Railroads, steam... B Biiawasiienatekee thie dines Unaebosusen 
Printing amd book- }........ 00 cents to $1 per week....).......... 
binding 
MISSOURI. | 
POR 5 ctbicicilsme $1 per week each 6 months 29 | May 1,1016 
for helpers. 
Brewery workers. ....}........ $1 per wee Ko. cbnenehe eiveaenbaone 
— $1 per week upward,......}.......... 
Building trades,...... Bb A aE BP Gn wdc ccdcccleccoss : 
20 cents per dav........... 225 Do. 
eee 
. p to 65 cents per hour. . .}.......... 
cow SDM OOO MII Oe ee kB cecewacce Jan. 1,1916 
| ents per hour S606 dias ceeessce 
Foundry and ma- 7 | 4to Scents per heur.......)..cccccese 
chine-shop products |...... .| Up to $4.24 per day... phan cevsna 
| 2} Up to 53 cents per hour |.......... May 1,1915 
plus $1 per wak. s 
BD Bi vs anton ao haseibate ale Rie mein Clieddnmuiesol Do. 
is | iniwe ciaweleaearieone’ i——; 1916 
sews 124 per cent average.......)..........| Apr. 27,1916 
RB OR pe a coc i da csdkdcosde 1,700 | Pror to May, 
| 1916. 
} i | 3to 7 cents per hour......}.......... 
= Up to $4 per day Sethe ee ae a 
i OU ee 
| 2|... de eee 
£ § Up 00 O0.25 iat GOP ook cccahicsscecsce 


TABLE I.—Number of establishments which granted inerease of tages, 
the amount of increase grantcd, etc.—Continued. z 








i 
Num- . 
ber of mt o ‘ 
State and industry. — Increase. pl 1- Date 
ish >I 3 ( 
} Ments. | —_ sd. 
aie: Be ples, eis 
| | 
missoURI—cont’d. | | 

Laborers. ..........-. 1 | 25 cents per day, day labor-| 1,100 Jan. 25 
| ers; 50cents per day, fire | 

and water board. | 

Railroads, steam..... 1} Engineers, 35 cents per |.......- Mar 
| day; firemen, 25 cents | 
| per day; others, 45 and | 

35 cents per day. 
Printing and book- |........ $1.50 to $3 per week.......|.........- 
binding. = = = — jewse-ne | 6 months $1 per week: sec- |.........-| 
ond 6 months, 50 cents | 
per week; third 6 months | 
| | 50 cents per week. 
abnonreiedeseet erase raadhawenmace nkbdewocet eee } Dec. 11,1915 
Bc cece OO Sr WORE co ncceass ena ea — —, 1915 
baaensee $2 per week .............<s see Feb. 4.1916 
Ri sea 50 cents per week.......-- eee July 1.1915 
seven) 25 cents per ee occ os 

Teamsters and drivers |........ er eS ie ccs | Piacoa 
nena $2 to $4 per week........-. 90 
sewecees 50 cents per ONES conconc] 1,500 | Aug. 15,1915 
i if 5, 000- 

Miscellaneous......-..-. 1 | 10 per cent. ......c20<0-00- 8,000 | 
ean Up to $1.10 per day....---]..-... .. 
ald aia BE. OOF WEEK. wn. ccscccccccs) (9,008 
wageenuee SO NEE cov anaansscsiewecns ns Sept. 1, 1915 
eee Cg ee 7,000 | May 4,1916 

MONTANA. 

Building trades....... eaeael $1 oo GBY. cc cccccccccecee |--2---2-+- aa. 1.1916 
. oaicnkmanenadan IE. clacanctcosmnenwe ber Aatacheeal ay --,191 

Foundry and machine | 2} Minimum up to 59 cents epee June 1 1 

shop products. per hour. 

Printing and book- |........ BEE Ges ce wep cissleinecicscs — 1915 

binding. | 
dime ccdttddekci Vhs din eakeeelecdeowawels | Dec. 11,1915 

Teamsters and drivers|........ Mi cnain yet GNF. ....0225-02)5065550557 

Miscellaneous......... 3 | 25 cents per day........... 25,000 | Jan. 41,1916 
Gsedieneutioas Saiaried employees, 10 per 25,000 | May 1,1916 

cent; 25 cents per day, 

miners. | 

icaren tae Up to $5 per day.......--.].-........| 

NEBRASKA. 

Building trades.......]........ 50 to 55 cents per day.....].......... | May —,1916 
dana qosdle 25 Per OO . 2... eccncccclscccccccss] MBy 1,1916 
saa etal Th CHEE DOE BOGE. 00 o nce ccelisccccsessl 

Printing and book- j........ Foremen, up to $3.75 per |.......... | 

binding. day; journeymen, up to | 
$3 per day. 
erate G2 POF WOSK.. cc ccccccccccs|. cece cess 

Miscellaneous......... ee wreu Giga cote Ss a sec | May 13,1916 
bcceseees 74 Contes per HOUT... .....-]........-. | 
Sc eben NEE Woon sano cetlivccaccann | 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. | 

BGRMS.. . .2050c0.ccccsloccesese $1 per week..............- 33 | May 1,1916 

Boots and shoes...... Db up. deeb beepiaeiees ore csiedeccieccn 

Building trades.......]........ OF CURR POT BOUT... wec cee]. ccscenses | May 16 

Foundry and machine SS I GD eh arretesicchscccicess. | 

shop products. 

Stone cutting........./... agian ae —_ DO aetntsecn ahs cece ceece 
ecceccecelecees a ee 

Street railway opera- |........ First three years, 1 cent |.......... | 

tors. per hour; sixth and sev- 
enth years, 34 cents per 
hour; others, 2 cents per 
hour. : 

Textile workers...... SF a via ass cen rcdeeslicdetcas nc Apr. 17,1916 
ncsenagiiiod GD. wcvccccccccccccccee 500 
| Bikeccan cc cctasaueecsecess 300 | Apr. 24,1916 

BD toncala GD sc cpeccoccccdenctocclecnss- ...| May 1, 1916 
2| 5 per cent................. 20,000 | Jan. 1, 1916 
OE ccnccommoepeeapinedveetenele cess : 

Oh cnuvcssanenncmmapesessctccs 20,000 | Apr. 21,19} 

Miscellaneous......... 1| 10 per cent................ 600 | May 1,1916 

NEW JERSEY. 

BaRSlS. 2. ccccccccccce|occe eonc} SE POF WOOK. « o.005.00..060 50 Be. 
seacncente ses GA pEREendeenceseseas | 55 0. 
«--e--..| $1 and $2 per week........ | 138 Do 
snare BE AE oo oo ss ences 436 Do. 
in te tlc cece talc ope ace cast 66 Do 
tia abel $1 and $2 for Jewish mem- |.......... Do. 

bers. | | 
Building trades.......}........ 60 cents per day........... Be aoe May 1916 
neiemaeiel Bricklayers, up to 70 cents | 1,800 | Before Apr. 
er hour. laborers, up to 2. 1916 
O74 cents per hour. | : 
seaaaibed 60 cents per day......... sal 1, 500 | — Sept. 
j | 2.1915 
iS aipecscaneoaine Dich dpltantadienticstisninnccccl Ee 1S 
B hi nnctsuasicusgacee Sit ikdeMekanecnews Before Sept 
| , 1915 
canna 25 cents per day ...........} () May 10, 1916 
bee koawsbbu sh Geb Eka s 6 Cae cesesetewakelotsoces osm Before May 
P 9, 1916 


1 Several hundred. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. lOGe 
soasiiines + ie Lniaiiedpienniaccie saci 
Tanun 1.—Number of establishments achich granted increase of tcages, Tanrtn I.—Numbder of establishment hie} ! 
= the amount of increase grauted, ete.—Continued, the a ( 
— } as 
} — | Number | _ } ~ 
N diane, saientioaie’ fo tag iat of em- Date of in- ate 
s ee ae. | ployees crease. | 
} oa affected. } 
| ments. | 
: { Ris <a _ 
= 
NEW JERSEY—contd. | NEW JER i 
Building trades..... | 40 cer per day. oe -| May 1916 | Printer 
3 | | 24 cents per hour a May , 1916 
| --| Electricians, up to $4 to!.. Before Mar. 
| | $4.50 per day; helpers, 5 1916. 
| percent. $i k 
ee 1 | $1 per week....... seukes 450 | May 1916 r 
Es sovcemiees deevwnae maak Before Apr. $ k 
| , 1916 $2 
1 | sie en aieetiacd ie aeons 00 | Before M 1Y | Railro é on..} 1 l ‘ 
| | 6, 1916. | 1 
1 | 20 cents askin for dressing | 50 Before May | Rubber good ' 1 
| rabbits. 10, 1916 1| 2 
Foundry and machine } 1 I Before Oct. l 
shop products. 14, 1915 Te s $2 
7 1} 50 cents per day........... 90 | Before Feb. $1 per week 
| | 10, 1916 Te } l 10} t { 
3 | 2cents per hour. gaanal) 6,000 | May 9, 1916 1 | 20 pe Apr. 17 
1 i cent per hour.........<.].. --; Aug. 16,1915 1 
1 | 15 per cent..... eererees 0} Feb. 1,1916 
Dies siti ler asin eghiiacs cea <sels j 5 per cent 1. OO ‘ 
| B| $2.44 per week. .....; osx 150 | l mnt i 
ieee tcataesa inde asia sews 500 | 1 
BY ee OO ioe ss sean sn ata cel l | 
. 2/9 reent | omy | | : . 
«;} Jpercent ete ecw eeeress ‘él t l | 
1 2 cents per hour....... ve 250 | Oct 2, 1915 1 | 
1 Before Oct 1 j \ 
14, 1915. M 
1 | Zcents per hour........... 2 
1 | 15 cents per day...... , Apr 1916 NEW YORK. 
' 1 | 12 percent........- was 120 } 
' 1} 17 percent......... Koeleal 16 Aut 25 er 
} Wii coca pdeaucus ree 300 | 1} 101 M 
} Biiseccecdckvicnewawak Bake S11 M 
| BR Pckwe ken cevcese oes { $1 er we \{ ! 
j 1 | 15 per cent..... aserel dj $l p ) 
1 | Saturday afternoon olf; $2 p ) 
| overtime. Foremen, £2 i " ) 
4 | 25 to 75 cents per day 100 $1; Hebre $2 
re Up to $4.65 per day... .... Apr », 1916 $i per we { 
\. | Up to $5 per day.........-].. Jun 1, 1916 and 
1 | 20 percent...... ; aed | $2 yx 
RO PET PONG. 6 5<<<s ee 13 | Lreweri 7 Po $23 1 
BS BO ee WOU snconsscvcosceelsc Apr. 17,1916 1 | $1 per M 
DC icwadadetkatmanvasse sccee as 250 M 
2 | 3 cents per hour.... a 122 Building trades.......'... 33 Cents pel 
1/15 to 25 cents per day; |. Before Oct. , 
others, 10 cents per day 14,1915 50 erd M 
1 May 1,1916 5 
1 | ..do 
1 | 10 ,1915 st cents |] ( 
R ) 22 Pet COME. ..ccccds.. : 5A) | Do. ; 25 cents per dav 
ie eae | 28 | Do. ie .| 10 cents per da 
4} 12) percent......... snamel Sot Do | 1 | 27 per da 
2 | 12 per cent........ peeansel 190 | Do i 600 | 25 cents per da KK) 
Bf Ee POE OMI 6. 00052. acl 72 | Do. | 100 | To $5 per day M 
ce Yh ee 175 Do ! : lo 
LS Ot COORG 6. ies cc sake 285 Do 
3} 10 percent........ . .| 6 Do. 40 cer M 
Rt SOR OU cccves.e ein 9 Do. Tot i 
1 32 per cent ............ J 12 Do 25 cen | 
1 | 28 per cent. .......... adil 22 | Do. i M 
1 | 20 per cent........ Sadistien 16 } Do. Cigar makers L 
Be BP SUNG cess cesien cscs o } Do. Clothing ore 13 | 10p n 
© tices 0 Se eee | 8 | Do. , 10 to 15 per M 
3 | TRE OU ccncnack sinew } 25 | Do. 3 I t 
St Re ORG sep cncds ose sies 1,558 | Do. j ters, $2 ); pressers,$ 
2] S percent.......-.. ae 20 | Do und 3 
Iron and steel........ 1 | To 194 cents per hour...... sa .-| Aug 1915 m ne ewe } 
1 | 10 per cent........ Loma ee | Aug 1915 $18 per week, or 15 t ' 
1 |, NG dA Mab Beas Cone ndigha.cate | Feb. 1,1916 per cent 
1 | Increase of 5 per cent for | | wes 10 per cent; $1 per week tf | 
| allreceiving less than $3. |...... ail Do. | girls; $2 to cutt 
Ah hn tcdcenseucneesscnwe al Do. 3 
1 | 10 per cent a few days. ..-.| 1,000 pe K 
1 | After 25 per cent incrrease | 6,000 | Feb .1916 | Electrical workers 
| toall, cents per hour. 2 
Miners, metal......... } rae 3 ee eee Ls | Feb. 1.1916 | Foundry and ma- . ! 
’ 1 | 10 per cent (approximate). ' Oct. 1.1915 chine shop prod- hour. 
Miscellaneous......... 1 | Up to 26 cents per hour; |.... | ucts. 
| | 14 cents overtime. | i 2 , ”) 
aa Se OT Ws aici ses a cccehince a 24 cents per d 30 0 
1 | Male, 20 per cent; female, |._.. 1 | Average of 2s ts pe Do 
| 18 per cent. | da 
i ee os daient wa kccncle<. ssi 5 |. i, ) 
D8 Be RO OOO acccinenccexest iiescs acne 2 ( per I 5 
| ek OT ee er Soest eancact 1|5 its per hour 
Dh Oe Oe RN vance a cctciee as a 1 tof per | { 
BD Pe OM ikoicicdcceelcascceauccs | Apr. 17.1916 2 | 4cents per hour ) 
1 | 5 to 15 per cent............ 1,800 | July 30,1915 ee--e-e-) 9 CONUS per Hour 
tel 10 to 15 percent...........! 15,000} —~ _per hour 
|  ) PURE OOR ainsi scsi cseess 300 | 1 | 25 cents per h 
| By Sera 1,000 | Mar. 1,1916 4 in aie per | I 
} } »45T Lo 
Munitions and | Me steels Ais. sant 4 | To 40t r ” D 
firearms. | 1 | To 40 r 2 D 
} R hcasiccaeen bandana Byowees 25 | 1 | To 35 to 45 ce r M Do 
| 1 | $1 per 100 bullets.......... 30 | 1, To y AL ce ‘ " , 
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| Vumtl of establishments which granted increase of wages, | Tanin I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 
the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. 
* | Num! er - —— | ' Num! r 
m- I of in- . , ye tl mM- ata of in. 
t est Ir é shaven 7 — _ State and industry. =— Increase. bl eid ne os 
A | affected. oaihe | affected. 
} NEW yorK—contd. | | 
1} To » 50 cents per hour 450 | —— —~,1915 | Boots and shoes.... TE ic csicensacess- 30 
nck 1 | To 35 to 42 ce per hour. 100 Do Teamsters........ Se ee See cncsnhees<- -| Ma 6 
1 | To 41 to 50 cents per hour. 2 Do | | hehe ants dieeateaspslecs Mar 3 
1 | To 40 cents per hour... 150 Do. DB COMES We Benn ciewceclecsces ! 
} 1 | To 38 to 48 cents per hour. 1,500 Do. Textiles..... : | ee eee 200 | Apr. 19, 5 
A | 26 per COME... .< 2.220500 00) Do Waiter transportation. 1 REGRET ORA Rae See as ae Jan. 1,1916 
1 | $1.50 per week....... 30s | 2 | $15 per month. ............ 200 | May —, 191 
l 10 per cent.. akin aie ahaa Se UU | Bhawan : eeht bees mal 3 May 2.3 
1 | 2to7 cents per hour.... 200 | July 21,1915 cs ...| $2.50-$10 per month.......!... Mar. 1 
sadeseet | 75 cents per dozen for case- 3 Miscellaneous..... | 21 IO OE a cca cnciasness 290 
i makers; 25 cents per | ae ee On Ghd banc adessvctlawbaess 
dozen for molders. j 1 ase anea es pais cies & Sr atags so ad pacetion } 
29 | 50 cents per day........... 600 | $e Ue eee Romie .| Jan. 16,1916 
-.|To minimum’ $3.75 per |. j 1 | 4-10 cents per hour........ | 10 | Feb. 13,1916 
| day. | PUG WOM s 55.4 sccssiacccs  ehcedcese 
.-| 0 cents per day........... ! NORTH DAKOTA. | | | } 
| 1 | 74 per cent.. ee | Ma 1916 | | 
| 1 | To minimum 42 cents per | lt At 6,1915 | Printine and book- cab endebeas t4i/e-onwbendeieaaahe ween ire i. She i Dec. 1 
} hour. binding. | | 
bles i ea | | 
Lh) 36 eet OO. 2. cs... Aug. 1,1915 NORTH CAROLINA. | | 
| at | ke eee May 1,1916 j | 
| of 25 Comte OOP GAT. <.ncccccec|cccccecccs May 4,1916 | Foundry and machine| 1 | Wages from 274 to 35 cents | 75 
1; Minimum for polishers, Mar. 30,1916 shop products. | per hour increased to 42 | 
| ete., 38%, cents per hour cents per hour. 
1} 5 per cent...... 2,000 | Nov. 5,1915] Printing and book- |......-.]----------- sheebeseanee | Dec. 11,1915 
.| 35 cents per day........ <i 400 binding. 
35 to 90 cents per day... 1 7 | $2 per week........ Bayt tae, | 116 
1 | 34 cents per day. | 1 | Jobmen, 50 cents per week; |... . | Do 
1 | 50 cents per day...... . i | foremen, $1 per week. | 
; Journeymen up to 40 cents } 1} 50 cents per week...... | Do 
| per hour; apprentice, 25 | 
per cent. | OHTO. 
» wel REE ec re bcs sace cues ere | j | 
1 | 1 to 8 cents per hour.......)......... Automobiles... ... 1 | 5 to 15 per cent............ 3,500 
1} Up to frame fire, 464 /|.......... Apr. 1,1916 | D PORCINE inne ccc sien s0c 11,000 | July 5, 1915 
5 | | cents; first fire, 434 cents; | ; | ae) << ~-eae 1,300 
| too fire, 434 cents. | et 1,500 
..| 50 cents per day........... > fe en RPE Sn casinos j 196 | May 1, 1916 
‘ 1 | 10 to 18 per cent. ..........}.... oe | 9 Tr ee Oc a rctancsaxces 50 Do 
1 | 20 per cont................ 100 | Apr. 22,1916 | Breweries. .........-- ee | 25 cents per day......... ieueieae ees 
1 | 24 cents per hour.......... 2,000 Apr. 27,1916 Se ta eee Drivers, $1 r week; |.. 
I er 52 cents per day........... eae aie laborers, $1.25 per week; | 
.| Up to, laborers, $2a day; | 10,000 | bottlers, $1.50 per week. | 
| lumbermen, $2.75 a day; | a - Sneee | «> — STs | Teamsters, 32 per week; |........-- Ma 1 
| helpers, $2.20 a day; con- | bottlers, $2.50 per week; | 
crete machine runners, | engineers and firemen, | 
| | $2.50 a day; wooden co: } } | $2.50 to $4 per week. i 
| crete form makers, $2.75 | | tae a | : 
i aday. | 2 | 20 
| 7 cents per hour.. | eee: \ SP OE WONG. bc sensene.... ee 
..| 3.cents per hour........... PEER. $1 to $2 per week.......... a 
1 | 1 | Day, 5 cents; night, 15 », 000 Building trades 4 
| eeiepechourGea@ey,); of ef 9°" "Tesiede==s 35 cents per day 
| 25 cents r Ss aninicis See S cents wer OUT. ..........}-.<--- .--| Feb 2,191! 
| Up to, day, 35 cents; Secale | Up to.50 cents per hour. - 100 | May 2, 1916 
| night, 50 cents. Po oo he oe re |e Up to 45 cents per hour. ../.--.-- (pr 1, 1916 
| 5 cents per hour, night | S00 i galy VEPs Ck Bees | Up to $4.25 per day........|..-------- 
| work. pe eB nn en mS | Sine 3h cents per hOUT...........]..-......- May 1,191 
1 | 4} cents for day; 15 cents | ee RR RP. | ae POP ON NT es 6 cin vn cbs cteence ees 
SP eR a” ee 6 cae 25 cents per day. 
‘ ‘ not rh. tS Rs ak so eet eee Uo Koo 5 ceuts per hour D 
1 | 10 cents per day.......... Te 24 cents per hour.......... |. -2eserees D 
1 | MOL leh eivic koe. 5.3055. “) © Bie 50 cents per day 
. isse Die bbectibvetecsastithitnsciesssh.>. > 2. le See Beare Jaw weceeweeececeeceseccence aleceeee Mi 
Sec OE: Ch ack odes dcachcces 5 Mev. — 3b E 98 ST Renee | 34 cents per hour.......... loawens D 
MI fire- | 1} NE EL itoh 0616 £4#3$S©” © ‘@25e0 24 cents per hour.......... = : a 
| | ee, ee ee re ee er ee eee 1,409 | 
uli 1 | 1 cent per hour............ 56a al Sew oe?” SMBs Sa aeons | 5 cents per hour........... 192 
a oe ee i 1.0001 Mey 1210165 “4... «°°  @iheeeee SCONE GI ee oe ow cnc calecease 
ry : 04 per Weekes 5c5.2...--2.- Bi te a 1 @¢&«=« 8 8#80}|.|.©@6| hho $1 to $2 per week..........[.-....-.-. 
5 |) Si20 per wWellk........<.:.. ete Ba ££ 8 | «+ eee § cents per hour...........|...... Ma 
Rees |) eee — ee en, en ee 74 cents per hour.......... a 
SS ae omit, imei 0Ult~“‘(‘ c# OO Ell 2} cents per hour........ WS es ie Do 
ow occ Oe CUE IR i 3 vee disccivix I—— —W) j= — — —§ Jeveccoss 50 cents per day.........-- lias ...| Ma 1,191 
a a Hand men, $2 per week. ..|.......... Ost. BSF 8 8 8 8 8  =—©)—Riteceeen 5 cents per hour........... 200 | 7 
Beer eas A Se SE oe) te li ecccal 10 cents per hour..........|------ May —,1916 
| OOF cad . | Jan. 1,1916 1 | 10 per cent May 1,1916 
| case | ~ << owe wetwey .qeessseke 124 and 25 cents per day Do. 
ee ee .| | Nov. 17,1915 | Firearms and muni- 
Hand men, $2 per week; , 1916 tions | 
| jobmen, $1 per week; | =] 
others, $1 per week. Foundry and ma- | 25, 191 
$1.50 per week, book and | chine shop prod- | ; 
job. ucts. 1,09 
$2 per week... ... a. | -+¢ 
Granite cutter 75 cents per day...........].......... | 1 | Minimum, up to 424 cents |.......... 
Street railway opera- 1 cent per hour for those 5 | per hour. 
en | or 9 years in service. 4 10 per  Asiebs Bieter c¥els osecuseus 
1 | 1 cent per hour, surface- 11,000 | Jan. 2,1916 ER eee een eee eee 
men; I-23 cents per hour 1 | £4) conte per hour........../.......... 
| subway and elevated 2| Minimum rate up to 31/.......... 
; men. | cents per hour. 
1 | 1cent per hour, motormen | 20 | Minimum wageup to $8.50 |.......... | 
and conductors; 25 cents 6, OO : — and piece rate to make 
| per day, elevated motor- | 7,000 ec. 25,1915 $4.25 per day. | 
| men. 1 | SES oss. 5--.. 1,500 | May 1,191 
.| l cent per hour. .......... 4 M = ee a ee 30 cents per day; after 3 1,000 
2 cents per hour..... eS | May 1,1916 months, 20 cents per i 
nance l cent per hour... 
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1 ( 
the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. the a t 
= . “9 
| : 
S cary | re ‘ } x 
Nu A | Number i : 
ber of | of em- Yate of in | 
St vd industry. —_ Incr plore rease j r estab- , 
isp- | afta } - 
ments = 
onro—continued. = ntinue 
Foundry and machine 1 | 3cents per hour.......... | 500 | Apr. 20,1916 street rail y opera- l 
ducts. BT ein rccecencc«ens s Ma 1, 1916 
——— oO cents per day-.. ‘ 
1 | 5to 15 percent......... ) | \ 
1 | 25 per cent............ peel 1,200 
Sho 2) eer } 600 1 | 2cer . 
| Oe eee 700 
1 | 1per cent............ aodl 0 | 
1| 16percent...... ‘ iced 45 | ents ne 
1 |} Minimum rate up to 373 5 em f 
| | eents per hour. } 1} 1- men, uD i ! 
| 1 | 17 per cant...... ‘ 1,600 2 iri 
| 1 | 10 per cent... i c 16 » 304 canis per } 
| 1) Up to 36 to 49 cents per | ) ) r miet t 
| hour g scents per hou 
} 1} 10 per cent..... sate 5 r hour 
7. .40......-.. ; 40 1| Motermen and cond 
se Minimum rate up to 39... nts per 
| cesits per hour. m, 15 per cé 
| 1 ial cum May 3,1916 ‘ wor ! 
| 1 | Minimum rate up to 334 |.......... Aug. 2,1915 ed 
| and 40 cents per hour. Motormen 1 nd 
D Tisai a etitatiqnmulnh eds i Reeddeboakass cenis per 
| 1 | 5to 64 per cent........ pared sete é : l “Ml shopm 
iS Os seis cncer ance ainsi 1,050 } per cent 
1 | Up to 48 cons pet C abe } Aug. 14,1915 | Unknow Fae pe I nts per day 
j 1 | 3¢ ents per howur........... 21 Water transportatiot 1 | 10 per cent 
| 1! 2 cents per a ee 14 1 | $2 nd $5 per mx 
1 |. G6... eepeuadeia 109 Miscellaneous... .. 1} 1 cer 
1} 5 cents per hour. Se | mm) | 5 cents pe { 
1 ow ent per day 
1 12 l I it md pol 
1 15 | ‘ Lom re 
1 200 I » 
1 25 1 
1 1 
1 | HY) t eek 
| 1 } é ( 
1| 4cen ta per heur........... | 5 
| 1} Scents per hour........... | 15 ( AHOMA 
| 1 | 2cents per hour........... 12 
| Zi. RES SES Seon yee | of rie el Der 
| BD hcess Dv euusakwoutccer Gene’ | 165 Suilding trades... ent 
| 1... dO... 2. sees eee e een eee | ¥) Foundry and ma- 25 cent 
| Peach é RES Eee | 160 chine shop 
Bilessd 0 eee 75 Printing and book- 
; = Reeeewawbenas sae asec 100 binding 
| ee Ga ceeeeccuccesccccses 509 : a 
Raves cin | 50 cents per day........... eee = $1 per we 
7 | 24 cents per hour.......... 40) Do. Night work, $2 per we 
Tron and steel....... 3 PUES nibs: cxwaksis 30.000 | Jan. 6.1916 iav work, $1 per wee 
as ___ SS ee eee 30,000 M 916 ; $1 per W 
| 1| | 74 per cent... Edin cdrne aeeeeee le _— —— : $2 pe ~ k. 
1 | 10 per cent ——e = 1,700 | May —.1916 crease 
Laborers ..cces-.s- 1} 25 to 50 per cent per day.. ; Fer women o 
| 1 | Minimum rate up t » $3.50. 2 men, $2 } 
per day. | mie ¢ 
| 1 25 cents per day... Pasa gi ae May 5.1916 $2.5 
I iin itd icc ceuebadenasss Semenmcetene es Mav 1916 1 $1 pe eK 
Metal workers, not |........ | Up to 0 cents per hour... nS May 1,1916 | Hand $ 
otherwise specified. | | en, $1.50 
Miners, coal.......... Bestel 3 to 5 cents per ton........ 13, 626 Do $1} ek 
alga tie ces mnie dni: ee «2° ees Do. Stone cutting. ai ; 25 
|-seeccee |" 3 cents per ton; other work ES ce oe Miscellaneous. . | 3 
j 5 per cent. ee | 
| 4)| 3 cents per tom day work |....._.... OREGON. | 
| | 5 per cent. 
Paper and paper goods! AG cic atit a cueeenieet wee nOA a. 5. u sana tadians .| Foremen and o und M 
Printing and book |........| $i per wi WMS cscs patie hoe oa s ,1916 } $1 per week; ber 
binding. | | | hands, $2 
ere 8 per WON a Reds ds «aeetuas Rea 27 ee Do. Paper and paper | 1 | 10 per cent 
Peiccer eal $2 per ii catenceniwar bal coin 2s. May 1,1916 goods. | 
apes Aes } _— — “$53 Sper | -1915 | Printing and book- |.--.....| Ad me m, $3) per wee 
ee ay work up to 922.00 per |... binding. } men DD per wee 
| week; night work up to | Railroads, steam.... | 1 | 30cents to Wcents per 
$25.50 per weok. 


a eae | $1.50 per week............-)..........| ,1916 | Miscellaneous.........|--------| $2 to $2.25.. : 4, 000 
content | $1 to $3 per week........../ | Do. 


Bee | $1 per week... 











CRS RESON tesla ccccecces Do. PENNSYLVANIA. 
ok mae SU a dosnck Go nae8. occ a ca5 sk 1915 
be nace | 80 cents to $1.50 per|.......... 1916 | Bakers. .... M 
| week. | Building trade 
ei tae | eemieerGUl....:-..-1...:...... Do. 
enka baka 8 ee ieee a. ,1915 
ee $1 to $2 per week..........)...... 
Do. 
Dec. 11,1915 
hatte . Do. 
Kehna , Do. 
, Do. M 
Railroad operation. ...| Se EE tiivabanscvaseess : 
Railroads, steam. ..... 1 | 2cents per hour........... 1,000 
| Bye OE iba ctncracceness 500 | May 1,1916 
Rubber workers...... DF BOE III: ccicntneccocncae eA ateted — 1915 
a ET Os ivnnt cm ncelocsceccdxc 
| 2 | 4 to 1} cents per hour...... a | Apr. 8, 1916 
Pee FO CRIN DUE GY on dcr enna chaddas tenes 5 cent 
| Prdecdakankvbteaucassbaseas tones | Up to é r 
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h granted inc rease of wages, 


} the amount of increase granted, ete.—Continued. 
! 
ons { ! A 
Num! er _ ne | Number 
Increase } olem Date f in- a eres of ee | grains. abiied te 
pl yees crease. Sows 2 | —— | ployees crease. 
} affected } ected. | 
| ments. en 
ina ‘ -_ Idea . = 
| PENNSYLVANIA—con 
i 1 i 
pe tseccecseeeeceeeeeeeeeees 6,000 | Jan. 20,1916 | Mining coal .................- | 5 cents per ton for pick, 6 |.......... | Apr. 1,1916 
ner cent | cents for machine; la- 
15 per cent M 191¢ | borers, 11 per cent. 
: 1 | 3 cents on machine-mined | 20,000 | May 1916 
10 to 35 cents per day M 4, 1916 | coal; 5 per cent day labor. | ' 
18 per cent...... 315 | D 8, 1915 1 NOT has thats pa boc leas xe ..| Feb. 1,1916 
of eae eee ite ea . te ee 
Poe PS ee a MO i a Re - eee -| 7 per cent for contractors, 176,000 | May —,1916 
! 3 per cent for day men. . 
| Minimum up to 37} cent O 14,1915 1 | € per month........ 600 | Feb. 19— 
Os EE ae 1,000 | 
Upto ne ye eae ; 20 i. 10 per cent.............. i ea oe 
sekpdaaceumaehe > 4 Apr. 6,1916 f-sc--s0) Ge OO PR OGRCS DOF CON <2... f..25.. cece) 
3 cents per hour. Ma 1, 1915 BY Tee ee oo sree news loc5 a asness | 
Aeatbahoutne eeccseses s+ee+z-| 8 por Cent. .......-2-.---+. 40,000 | 
Average increase, 52 cent OS PRP OEE OUR, ois cccesccacess 3.308 Feb. 1,1916 
per day. Phi. cze do Wao ks dakeee tok od 20, 000 | Do. 
Average increase, 34 cents Ah 5ip Mies ceacnsanasansensan]oohesess <a 
per day. D tistoccnhaiasatmueatcan elec sinh us aves | Jan 7.1916 
10 per cent.......- 20 E10 OO CMa ea ohcchwnbhenne<lex sone aen | 
Re ee eee 4 | p, aper and paper goods} 1 Ea oc | 
| Oh per Gay.....226<.. bc 2 Printing and book- Pacis 3 | $1 per week for day and $2 |.......... | Feb. 1,1916 
40 cents per day.... 110 binding. y | | per week for night. | 
| 10 percont........... Apr 1916 Bis eels | $1 to $2 per week.......... err | Feb. 15,1916 
| 1 cent per hour... -. mow, S55 S |... CO eee PRE WE abc kan ass oneselecge se }—— —,1916 
| 35 cents per day........-- 15 | $4 per week for foremen, $2 |.......... | Jan. 1916 
20 per cent ........0-.+-.- 1,200 | Au 2,1915 | per week for hand com- 
| ee positors, $1 per week for | 
4 percent..........-.- Oct 1,1915 machine men. | 
COT OOO » occcccnicess- Om. leer... ....... ... _ ss | Reaaikne SU abate See eenennabeaen ote as 
SO DEF OUE <b. cece sn nwcscee Oct 4, R025. F Reomacwteie 6 cig ins locdasee 75 cents per day..........- aiiatestnn Feb. 26,1916 
Up to $1 per day....... Street r aliwe ay opera- | 1 cent per hour under 15 |..........] 
Af RS eee tion. | years’ service; additional 300 | Jan. 1916 
10 percent..........-.-- .| 100 | M 1, 1916 for those employed 15 
sO, cccccscesccccencsses a. years. 
s to 10 per cent............ Da De cerou eee eae ss be hated < bac ase |May 1,1916 
shoh ateekuneet eyeeunaius 400 | Apr. 27,1916 1 | 1 cent to 2 cents per hour..'..........} 
10 per cent...........-.-- 00 L fo wcnceccccccsccecccccmencncslecescccces | Apr. 1,1916 
itancedbneebesqapebescesssss 350 | Apr. 21,1916 1 | 25 cents per day...........|.......-..| May 4,1916 
25 to 30 per cent.........-. 1 | 1 cent per hour............ 7,000 | May 1, 1916 
40 cents per day.....-...-- os 1 | 34 to 5 cents per hour...... uecvenesa |May 3, 1916 
30 cents per day........... 900 | Apr. 29,1916 B fo s-0s- se ccceecceecescnecees fotecsscueal 
LOD. 5 Dewan sande 900 1 | 10 and 11 per cent......... limes pee 
10 per cent......... 500 | Jan. 29,1916 1 5456 en RERERMLAULEA akbce Ee baalcawicesces ! 
SESE May —,1916 1 | 23 cents per hour......... pal 
Ga cpeebwanates Apr. 20,1916 1 | land 2 cents per hour.....| 150 | 
OPaccevecctese Feb. 1, 1916 -amsters and drivers.}........] 2 cents per hour...........}.......... | 
Wn oo Vockmoks Ma 1, 1916 Suwicnnis | 25 cents Certs <<claak¥aagaes 
. Sere ‘ weelonse Fob 1.3016 £ Textile worlersi ses . .ohsccc ccf OE ne caste i cic shacsensccne 
$1.25 per i eee 1,500 | Ma 2, 1916 is 4S WO Pere... oes. seen ,000 | May 10,1916 
Siitccnkwcwes Jan. 6,1916 Llu cee ebakaceeaseaah escdls<nsscacest BEET . 10,1006 
10 per cent....... 900 | Apr. 21,1916 Picts. Ms sa aipaantstsaees out | 3,200 | May 4, 1916 
weed do Jere is 1,700 | Apr. 22,1916 2! | 10 to 12 per cent........... », 000 
er bidheic 700 | Ma 1, 1916 DB) OO Pe ee Se was: sa s00-. 1,500 
| U p to 17} cents per hour. . | 1 | 74 cents and less........... | 1,700 
Up to 20 cents per hour. 0 De Miscellaneous........ | cass 1 10 to 12} per cent and 8 j.......... Apr. 1916 
| 10 percent......... 52 ...| Apr. 20, 1916 | cents per hour for sam- 
| 4to 14 percent............ 000 | May 4,1916 | | ple workers. 
10 POF CONS ...w ses ceccccscen|scs ; Au 1, 1915 eae | 10 to 15 per cent. .......... 400 
GO. 5 isc ccccsvssecveces } 10,000 | Jan. 16,1916 j Sauk PE. roe naaes tate 2,000 | May 1,1916 
Be deck sree recente 24,000 | May 11,1916 | Beene Ma Geoxetowneek uieteed { 775 | May 45,1916 
5 cents per ton.........--. 2,500 | Apr. 24,1916 Beh | $2 to $3 per week.......... Fiigeccuate 
10 per Cent. ......00.-.-0+- 17,000 | Aug. 1,1915 ‘ee ho, ear Nadie disnic Tien } 
Winksioltyescsovetiiabers ...| Jan. 11,1916 ~=nanee 9) ae De SRURE DOE OOM...}--;---.--- Apr. 23,1916 
10 per ce Mery ret eee ; 3,000 | May —.e06U™UC~C CCC ee 50 cents per day........... Pecbwcwcukes | 
uddlers, up to 06.75 per |.......... | 1 | 14 cents per hour.......... Reewrnet .--| Aug. 16,1915 
ton. | 1 | DE cnasGsdecbwacsstecectn deen | Apr. 1,1916 
Mi wer GOB. s.cscdnccs.s 9,000 | Jan. 10,1916 SF ae IEE Coss taco cancel a eeaanane May 1,1916 
Ree FE phe akkasuss see Chi Mey tte... . » eee FE ES ee ae 5,000 
10 to i 5 per cent phewsbessenloness Do Bb. ccanspacntuagedeeseesteonsss ! 1,700 a 
SD UE OG ccs asectsvnncesslangsss | May 5,1916 1 | Sto 333 percent............ 300 | May 15,1916 
OR ences ttabershatsbatey kat Feb. 28, 1916 Bie. ai habe vareon toes ok se Se aedigesed do. ‘ 
eake Dn -eaianackpeeinstenthinscynsgcee Sah. eee bocca Cad caeaay seal tan be csacsl 
Teh, 4 See 1, 200 Do. lees 0s OR eeeee iver oto 
5 to 10 per cent...... 4'000 | May 11,1916 0: 2p hee ne ee | a, PO io 
| Laborers, up to 19 cents a Do D bianetd net tetheeth tens dssencslaseteesnes 1 
per hour; others, 2 Bo a eee 10 per Gent... ....0......- Si iet cneees | ss bs 
cents per hour. pee Ss. le == eee MI Nig ok ocas feces reese | May 1916 
10 per cent........ - , 1916 Jo----+5 | 10 cents per day........... iiebwemee ve | 
25 cents per ton... [a See ee Pe Pee Passe | $1 OE Wa aiienindan cadVocbeccnsce ! : 
\Lt RS ReER ae Jan. 1,1916 | B | So I acon =ne-+<----|>-+- --eee} May —, 1916 
10 per cent.............00.les. May 81916 Tea! 15 cents per day..2.2.2...f2 oo... | Jan. 29,1916 
Re ; Sept. 16,1915 1 | $16.50 per monih 150 | 
10 and 14.4 per cent Micescct em LS RIODE ISLAND. | 
90 cents per ton. 10,000 | May 10,1916 ] 
xen ohn aes 1,500 | May 1,1916 | Building trades.......]........| 50 cents per hour..........)...-.--.-- 
eee 5,000 | Jan. 4, 1916 Sao | Painters, 45} to 50 cents 150 
5 per cent increase......... gabaiiale per hour; paper hangers, | 
§ cent per hour............ 150 | May 9,1916 | 50 to 55 cents per hour. | 
10 per cent... | Machinists.......... 1 ee 600 | 
SERRE Mw. I A Ae eee | Fitters, $6 per weex; floor- | 100 
FOE Was ductssacceecar 900 | Feb. 18,1916 | men, $3 per wee. | 
we eeeceeeeees 600 | Feb. 1,1916 S24. taco R ana eigs ec «| by e010 
3 cents per ton for pick 1 | Sir WON. che. 5-0-5 | 1,000 | Jan. 1, 1916 
and loading machine, 5 YE ee Re ee ee. } 1,000 | Aug. —,1915 
cents for cutting and © FR icon vec ese scasc | 7 Before Feb 
loading, 5 per cent all | | } 10,1916. 
others i DD GE < ccrnkoduncseseas 1,000 ‘ June 1, 1916 
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Tanty 1.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, | Tanin I.—Number of establis! t 
anil the am it of increase granted, etc.—Continued. the amount of in 
Num. Number Num- 
ber ol ee of em- Date of in- a a i st Se , 
ndustry. — Increase. ployees creaae. ate and industry. | estab- | I ‘Se. 
_— | affected. | 
ments. | | | 
} | | j 
_ acetate _ - == — 
| } 
RHODE ISLAND—CON. } |} UTAH ed 
i | 
Machinists .......-- .| 1 | 32 to 64 cents per day....-|.......... | Printing and book- |........ 
. | DF Se Si ecccstccuccas 200} May 1,1916/ binding. 
Motal trades not sneci- At DO OE CONE. ccccscccceesss< | 2,500 | 
” fied . | | VERMONT. | 
Miscellaneous,.......- Ot RR occ cccssaoss 700 | Feb. 7,1916 | \ 
Rubber goods........ DS lick neeneesnadbeaensdneketeledus aanad May —,1916 | Laborers............. 1; To 22 cents per day; t € 
Street railway opera- |........ | and 1} cents per hour....).......... July 17,1916 | } } and one-half fo e 
ion. i j time e 1d 
Textiles een eae ‘| Is cieeteccadisactic 200 | Before Feb. | and 4 | 
| 10,1916, VIRGINIA. | 
| Pbscss ins cbiinnnanenaes 2,600 | Jan. 3,1916 | 
ii tatbdcaapdeinawenninaaaaal 2,500; May 1,1916 | Building trades....... 1| Plumbers, 16 c¢ r 
| 1 | 10 per cent. ............... 1,500 | Apr. 17,1916 | day; pipe 2 cents 
Dhaene et Acctnnmtnhnnaicicnacned MO sane | per day 
| abasad ee ee -secoeeemeneal 3,000 | Apr. 18,1916 | Machinists (foundry | 1 | 32 cents per day. 
Bihecan iG as shdeneenamouaion 6,000 | May 1,1916| products). 1 
Bins Os 5 0 oc cnccnsvecccones 7,300 | Apr. 28,1916 ---.-.-«| Minimum machine hand Apr. 1,1 
2) 'S percent. ................|..........| Jam. 98, 1916 Send caumnnsen ianiaenn 
eee 500 | Feb. 1,1916 | chir ttir 2 
21 2 ger eems.................]..........) Ape. 17,1016] day, 9 per cer 75 per 
alee eiekeaai ls acomaaneal | | day, 7 per cent; $4 per 
SS BIINUNR ices cbc e ccc cccce Do. | day, 5 per cent 
} Biienana Neilsen beste en Eck son aae Do. | Railroad operation.... 1 | 7 per cent D 
Seed ec 800 | Do. | Stone cutting... leeeeeeee| 75 cents per day 
Bi... Ras Speen estes EW i Svs sca Do. | | 
wep ennel Be EE pinnriicieretre mia badd nna ndasaad’ WASHINGTON. | 
Laid exteeeilanion en abet anuetad atic bake Do. j 
Water transportation. Bee Oe PN iincwcanasenthenttanes Apr. 15,1916 | Bakerie aiid F $1 per week Ma 6 
| | } Building trades.......|...... 50 cents per day...-.. . 
SOUTH CAROLINA. | } | o cents per hour 
| Longshoremen........|..-.....|---- ce ’ ; a 
Foundry and machine |........ i | a See | Printing and book- 1 | $1.50 per week... 1916 
shop products. | 1 | 24 cents per day......----.|.......... } binding. 
Street-railway opera- | ee 3: ae eee | NINN I al lav 1,19816 
tion | | | | $a tenet fnn nen e nee en een eees Marc! { 
1 A L 
SOUTH DAKOTA. | 1 | 25 per cent 


; | | WEST VIRGINIA. 
Up to, night operators, $3; | | June 1,1915 
operators, day, $4; job- | 


Printing and book- |........ 


binding. Building trades.......|....---. | 50 cents per day 





men, $2; day foremen, $4; -.-----.| l cent per hour <4 Apr. 30,1916 
night foremen, $4.50; }.-....-.| Up to 343 cents per hour -| June 1,1916 
jobmen (morning), $3. }........| To $4.50 per da 
TENNESSEE. + Foundry and machine | .....-.. 6 to 10 cent per hour ia July 1915 
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Building trades.......}.......- Se IE a sensecs icc ncccnns 1 | Minimum rates up to 374 Aug. 1,191 
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ectipinaiorand Se UE OIE «cara ncnscnlccmewcaued 1 cents per hour... 1% 
Foundry and machine |........ Day workers, 35 cents per |........-- Glass workers........... wal A} 86 pereemt. ....<..-. (4) 
shop products. day. | ee tes 12 per cent 
, Pusce-woteare, Spereemt.j eee fae 1 
Printing and book- |........ Machine men, $1 per week .|........ --| Jan. 1,1916 | eS i caheaeel 
binding. a pideertousibsens .------| 15 per cent 
per week. Mining (coal)......... 1 | 10 per cent.... 2.00 | Feb. 1 
«ee Increase all but machine |.......... —,—, 1918. | 1| Miners 44 cents; laborers, Fet 
men. | | 15 cents a day. 
CSREES ES RT! Cee | Dec. 1,1915 | 1 | 5 per cent a 1,000 | M l 
ee I WRU ain cicncclaacanaecua | i | do.... j 
Textiles... cccovece BD icccortccrscctensesscvnccess | 1, 500 | | do 
| | nineties ) D 
TEXAS. | Seed OOK I 
oo i > ner Tar 
Bakers... -.-+-+eeeeee-|-0e0-0 hase ae eategg ce ii (ae ee , . 
ihe Be POT COG asi nc con claccccecess | Sg L tas Da 
| May —,191g | Theater ecocennareccnelooseoess| SA rola 4 sata - - 


ein drivers, $1 per week. 
Building trades....... | 


Electrical workers... . 


WISCONSIN. 


= ‘ii, 8 pe pei | ne 
| | 


TRA TUI oocrens <scwclfcce oon Ol rele aa ciree ag Ba caaieiia nis | Bakeries.....-...-.--.}.....---| $1 for night workor 13 —. 

Miscellaneous......... i $5to$l5 per month........ @) | Mar. 1,1916 | a eens va 

Printing and book- |........ Third year, foremen to er week. ; 
binding. Operdey:01.7%5 per) | .§ j. | Sulldingtrades.......)......- 


night; second and third 
year, journeymen, %4 


1 
Foundry and machine | 1 | 25 cents per day al is 
Shops 1| 107 t 
1 





io $1 t ri 
duvanedeine Building trades lo per | - Apr 1 
| 
per day. i a - é ‘ 
adeeaoes Foremen to $4 per day; |-..-.....-. 4 - Ma 18 
journeymen, $3.50. — i Jan 17.1916 
anita Foremen, $30 per week; j 1 12, OO May : ) 
on $3.75 per | | 1 if pet ah sa one , 
ay.  aieiieit aaa ie eoods! vueaveranie. 
— ie ers. cicienidhdenescned peoer ene eer gr oe $2 per week ..... eee 
wore ee Miscellaneous.........| 1 | 5 cents per hour — 
atti 10cents per hour and over- |..........| eiiaiinni 
time to 70cents per hour. | WYOMING. 
smelt A TEN ttn a a 
pap NUR «ioanc<cac-cscloureaonaas | —— +1015 | Building trades.......|....02-. ‘Piensa cecleetotateat oa oo] FO 
oncerens $2, handmen; $1, machine |..........| ——— 1916 | ——— 
Tean ~ ‘ am. NTERSTATE. 
NOTE psc cwnesaed 0 $2.25 per day and don- 60 abli 
ble for Sundays and hol- Pee eens 
_ ch operat 
UTAH idays. or more States.) 
Bakers....... $2 to $3 aaa a _ 
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Building trades....... | aseecod 50 cents per hour........- eee | ; | ments. 
Miners, metal... .... { 7, 000- \ Coke works........... 1 | 5 perce 1 
P ca K sooo Aus. 1,1915 | Finerieg TT : 
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MOTE y i0isasxnnsatnans Apr. 1,1916 
| 74 per cent.. at oR .| Feb. 29,1916 
..| In New York and Boston, 300 | 
$3 per weok; in Phila- | 
delphia, $2.50 per week. 
jt PR Oa ateeevsunccscvalesenns -| Jan. 1,1916 
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| Up to 38 and 40 cents per |...... .-| Dec. 1,1915 
| four, rates. | 
| Conductors, 10 per cent; | 9,000 | Jan. —,1916 
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per month. | 
} 1 10 3 cents per hour......]........ 
14 cents per hour.......... 450 | Nov. 1,1915 
2 cents per hour........... beste .| Dee. 1,1915 
eer hiny op oO TLE: i nadia .-| Mar. 24,1916 
| Machinists, 2 cents per |.......... 
bour; boilermakers, 1} | | 
cents per hour; others | 
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| Range from 1 to 2} cents |...... | May 1,1916 
per hour. | | 
| 2 cont per hour............ 2,500 | 
| Machinists, 14 to 2 cents 12,000- lag. e 1 
| per hour; 10 per cent. K 15, 000 |;Mar. 15, 1916 
FO eo Waek av cdoncesluntenbaoat 
| $5 per month.............. } 4,000 | 
tes Sealy Bactntaaauaide } 1,000} Dec. 8,1915 
| | 
| 9 per cen cntninew dees swe a lL wabescscel SeOTer ay meee 
hcanatwabwe eg ewlas dense 2 Se } 1916 
| 7 per cent rere puweeiiees heme cadlaal | 
D dee EE eee | 35,000} Jan. 3,1916 
| $5 UE METERS Sd rnd nnsccens A, diets | Mar. 15,1916 
-| $5 and $10 per month.....|.......... | May 1,1916 
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| ing establish- | Reports show- | 
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RII i ot nies sotetnice ner ice ° 1 1 | ae oe cece 1 
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errr -| 23 6 16 17 4 943 | 19 
(olorado...... seal } 19 9 18 10 10 23,363 9 
Connecticut. a 93) 65 113 28; 34 97, 906 59 
Delaware. ber ces diate and D Viecdmal bea eiethens 3 
District of Columbia. 7 4 7 3 | 4 3,320 | 3 
DOME n oc seannccccs! 2 0 aoe 2 
OE andicknsacacicct 9 2 9 | 7 | 2 | 100 7 
Hawaii... Se ae 1 , Ribs -csedees | “ST AB ces 
Si wenhibei mame x Co aE micaelaliiel Gis is teak ces PORE: 4 
TU te ee atriece 80} 33] 52 | 47| 15! 92,197 65 
SAMUR sesnsdareencee 32} 6] 15] 2%/ 6| 12,434 26 
‘a 17 | 3 4 | 14 1] 2,300 16 
OO, ccapteahpnns 05's 10 1 | 1} Mk cecmencaraeae 10 
Kentucky 10 | 6 | 6 DS icccaouiaciaieee 10 
Louisiana | 3 | 2 | 2 1 2 | 4,130 | 1 
M UNG... «veveetere nee: 18 :’ 2 12 | 6 6} 10,850 | 12 
irylan 7 il 20 6 10 10, 950 7 
Massachusetts......... 184 135 | 282 49 87 225, 050 | 97 
I nweneces cane 30 | 16 21 14 2 14, 078 | 28 
Minnesota............. 18 i 1| 17 1 18 17 
Mins sidn snk | i=. 4 E Ee cactebintnadecal 3 
Missouri. ........ -.-..| 41; 14 43 | 27 9 4, 644 32 
SR ersscee- 5 ---| = 2 | 5 | 8 2 | 50, 000 8 
ebraska..... btn as ( 1 1 Wis wukaltatane gens 10 
New Hampshire...... 18 9 12 9 | 6 41,433 | 12 
New Jersey........... } 120} 90] 128 30] 56| 46,512 64 
New Y ork ee Kea cat } 148 66 | 820 82 55 | 148,774 | 93 
North Carolina........ 5 4 | 10 1 | 1 75 s 
North Dakota......... Dilitncobtwnabwede Dl ciccgandnn tad 2 
Rag. ccceee ss ckecce 4 172} 91) 148 SL} 62{ 119,036 | 110 
CROIIR i ic concise 15) 2) 4 13 | 3 | 1,429 12 
Recs teats Acanke 5| 2] 2 | 3] 4] 5,213] 1 
See fi shane inne 184 | 110 335 | 7 62 | 401,542 122 
thode Island......... 35 27 29 8 19 32,350 1 
South Carolina........ i 3 2 2} aR aes ple : 
South Dakota. ........ At, ciahivacdpiel | BS Sinesdeinek nae 1 
Tennessee............- | 9 1 1] Si. -it} kee 8 
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Washington 8 | 2 2 a 8 
West Virginia......... | 25 | 8 14 17 4 | 21 
WOON aoe ocho no cne 16 9 9} 7 4) 12 
We Venues... ......::... Pt csuxae Bechtel Bil tet tan ccates 1 
Interstate }............ | 33 26 82 | 7 13 | 20 
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| Railroads, iron and steel plants, and other establishments which o oper? ate in two or 
more States. 





The Philippine Biil. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. NELSON E. MATTHEWS, 
OF OHIO, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 5, 1916. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the priv- 
ilege of extending my remarks on the Philippine bill in the 
Recorp, I will say that I have listened with a good deal of inter- 
est to the discussion of this bill and have learned a great many 
things I did not know concerning not only the islands but tie 
people who inhabit them. 

I am satisfied that the great mass of the people of the 
United States are not at all familiar with the conditions ex- 
isting in the Philippine Islands previous to our taking them 
over and what has been accomplished there since 1898 and the 
great improvement made by the Filipino people in every diree- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly the question as to what to do with the Philip- 
pine Islands will for some time be one of the leading and inter- 
esting questions before our people. 

I am now more than ever convinced that the fair, honorable, 
manly thing to do is to keep the islands and fulfill the obliga- 
tions we assumed toward the people of the islands when we took 
possession, at least until such time as they may be capable of 
self-government. To turn them adrift now means to the islands 
a state of anarchy—something, at least, like the present con- 
ditions existing in Mexico. 

As a part of my remarks I herewith insert an address deliv- 
ered at Yale University by Hon. William H. Phipps, of Paulding, 
Ohio, at one time auditor general of the Philippine Islands under 
President Taft: 

ApprESS OF Hon. WILLIAM H. PHIPPs. 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION OF TITE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THE GOVERNMENT 
AND TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION, 

In the consideration of this problem it is well to divide it: 

(a) Social conditions of the islands. 

(b) Economie conditions and possibilities of the islands. 

(c) Their significance to the American people generally. 

(d) Their significance in connection with the eastern question. 

Considering the proposition from social conditions in the 
islands we must first review the people themselves. Originally 
the islands were inhabited by negritos. » Negritos are dwarf 
negroes, just as black as the negroes of Africa, but having 
neither their physique nor intelligence, At one time they were 
presumably the sole inhabitants of the archipelago. They have 
no fixed homes. Their intelligence is very low. They live in the 
fastness of the forest and their protection from the elements is 
constructed in the crudest possible way and is very temporary 
in its durability. They live largely upon wild game, roots, and 
herbs. Their method of capturing game is with the bow and 
arrow and a crude knife which they always carry. They are 
not robust and easily succumb to disease, 














Something like 1,000 years ago, the exact time being con- 
fecture, Malays came to the islands by way of Borneo. rake a 
ynap of Asia and you will observe that the Malay Peninsula ex- 
iends south almost to the Equator and that by crossing trom 
the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra, then travel to the southeast 
along the chain of islands to the east of Sumatra, which extends 
to a point probably not a hundred miles to Borneo, they could 
easily reach that island. Borneo is peopled by Malays. I have 
seen at Sandakan many small sailing boats from the Sulu Archi- 
pelgo. Chinese are smuggled into the Philippine Islands by 
Moros sailing in such boats from Sandakan along the northeast 
shore of Borneo to the islands of the Sulu Archipelago, and from 
there on through by Basilan to Mindanao. It was by the same 
youte that the Malays came to the islands. The Malays drove 
the Negritos to the mountains and occupied all of the low, fertile 
plains of the entire group and the Negrito gradually decreased 
in number until now there are only about 30,000 of them left. 

There are many Negritos in the Zambales Mountains and 
especially in the mountain Marivales, which lies across the bay | 
from Manila. Occasionally they are seen in the city of Manila, | 
but when seen there it is safe to conclude that they are there 
as slaves. 

The islands were unknown to the white race until discovered 
by Maghallanes in the year 1521. It is worth while to note that 
Maghallanes, or Magellan as we known him, was killed on the | 
island of Magtan April 25, 1521. Magtan is a small island 
across from the city of Cebu on the island of Cebu. A monument 
has been erected to his memory on the spot where he fell. 

It is perhaps well that Magellan died here in the Philip- 
pines, else he might have suffered a fate similar to that of 
Columbus. As it was, the King, unable to lay his hands upon 
Magellan, sought his wife and children, who were placed in 
prison. Thus, came ihe Spaniard to the Philippine Islands, 
and he, like his predecessor the Malay, drove the native before 
him. The Spaniards appropriated to themselves most of the 
property acquired by Filipinos by long years of struggle with the 
native jungles. Long before the advent of Spaniards to the Philip- 
pine Islands the Chinese had traded with the semibarbarous 
Filipino islanders. These Chinese mainly came from Canton. 
Just when their visits to the islands begun we are not able to 
say, but the religious rites of the Chinese were firmly estab- 
lished with the natives before the advent of Magellan. The 
Chinese were largely on the island of Luzon, along the west 
coast down to Manila. It was due to the Chinese that a 
measure of prosperity was brought to the islands, and their 
established commercial relations excited the envy of the Span- 
ish when they came to Manila, about the year 1570. There 
was an attempted conquest of the Philippine Islands by the 
Chinese in 1574, who sought to regain their former prestige, 
but in the end this attempt was frustrated, and a large portion 
of the army of Limahong, the Chinese general, fled to the. 
mountains in north central Luzon, which is now inhabited by 
the Igorrotes, who show traces of the Chinese character. 

The islands were visited early in their history by the 
Japanese, but until the advent of Spaniards there seemed to be 
no disposition on the part of either the Japanese or Chinese 
to control the islands nor to proselyte the natives to their re- 
ligious belief. The inhabitants were not savages, entirely un- 
reclaimed from barbarism on the advent of the Spanish. They 
had a culture of their own, undoubtedly absorbed largely from 
the Chinese. Possibly the Malays and Japanese contributed 
toward their redemption from a state of barbarism. 

The Chinaman is distinctively a tradesman, and his expedi- 
tions to the islands were for the purpose of barter and trade, 
and they established stations at various points in the islands 
for that purpose. The Spaniard not only appropriated prop- 
erty of the natives to his own use, but sought to compel the 
natives to adopt the Christian religion. This they succeeded 
in doing in the northern part of the archipelago, but they al- 
most wholly failed in the Sulu Archipelago and the island of 
Mindanao. 

The interior of all islands was practically unknown to the | 
Spaniards. They made but little attempt toward penetrating | 
the interior, and no attempt whatever to better the condition 
of the natives inhabiting the interior. The mixture of blood | 
resulting from settlement of Malays, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Spaniards has produced a peculiar race. 

In the southern part of the archipelago the Malay race pre- 
dominates. With the Christian population of Luzon, Negros, 
Penay, Cebu, and other of the larger islands the inhabitants | 
are an admixture of original Negrito, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Spanish. They are divided into a great number of tribes, 
there being more than 30 tribes among the wild people and a 
score of tribes among the Christians. 
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his individual rights. Practically all the poorer classes of the 
Philippines are slaves in the sense that they do the bidding of 
the caciqui and the rich Filipino. It is almost the universal 
rule for the rich Filipino or the buyer of products to rob the 
Filipino of the fruits of his labor, paying him only a fraction of 
what they are actually worth in the market. We found in- 
stances where Filipino traders would obtain signatures of moun- 
tain people of the tao class to a paper, which was in effect mort- 
gaging to the tradesman the products of the person who signed 
the paper, and it frequently occurred that he would get his 
whole crop for a fraction of what it was worth. 

Principles of sturdy honesty practiced by the Anglo-Saxons 
is not a part of the code of honor of the Filipino. The Filipino 
has many traits that are similar to those of the African negro. 
He is very fond of music, very fond of singing and dancing, 
and has the very peculiar habit of picking up and appropriating 
to his own use anything on which he ean get his hands. They 
are also very fond of making public addresses and have a very 
ready flow of language. It has seemed to me that they are not 
overscrupulous in their efforts to mislead their audience. 

Prior to our going to the Philippines their courts were in bad 
condition. In fact, it seems to have been the rule, rather 
than otherwise, to purchase decisions from the court, and 
litigants were very much astonished to learn that they could 
not buy decisions from American judges. 

We have established a leper colony on the island of Culion 
and have gathered together there all the lepers of the islands, 
completely segregating them. This has been resented by the na- 
tive lilipino, and in almost every session of their assembly they 
have introduced bills to repeal the law providing for this segre- 
gation, although the lepers in this colony are much better 
clothed, fed, and housed than most Filipinos, and at the same 
time the public is relieved from eontact with this dread disease. 
When we went to the islands cholera and plague ran riot in 
almost every part of the islands. The city of Manila was 
almost like a great pesthouse. Its streets were filthy and 
muddy; little, if any, effort was made to cure cholera and 
plague. We have cleared the islands of both these diseases, and 
the death rate in the city of Manila will compare favorably 
with that of any city of the United States. 

So much for the social side of native Filipino life. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND POSSIBILITIDS OF THE ISLANDS. 

This division of the subject we will subdivide into two 
branches: ; 

(a) Government finance, and 

(b) Business interests and possibilities of the islands. 

The statement has been frequently made that the Philippine 
Islands are costing the United States a large sum of money 
each year. If I remember correctly, and I think I do, I have 
seen it stated that the Philippine Islands were costing the 
United States from $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 per annum. 
I think Mr. Jones, the author of the Jones bill, which seeks to 
grant independence to the Philippine Islands, has made this 
statement, and various other persons have made similar state- 
ments. So far as I can see, there is no foundation for this 
statement, for all expenditures of the Philippine general, pro- 
vincial, and municipal governments are paid from local revenues. 

The general government of the Philippine Islands is sup- 
ported by general revenues amounting to from 27,000,000 to 
P30,000,000 per annum. These revenues are produced in the 
following manner: Customs revenues (such as we have from 
our own customs duties) have ranged in the past four or five 
years from 15,000,000 to nearly #18,000,000 per annum. Yor in- 
stance, in the fiscal year 1912 customs revenues were nearly 
18,000,000, while in the fiscal year 1918 customs revenues were 
P15,549,899.47, the decrease being due quite largely to the 
change in the tariff law and of the business unrest caused by 
ngitation for the independence of the islands. Internal revy- 
enues for the fiscal year 1912, P9,459,421.33 ; 1913, F10,880,462.95. 
Other revenues, 1912, ®3,738,699.88 ; 1913, #1,221,410.56. Added 
to this should be noted the friar lands bond sinking-fund accre- 
tions and the public works bond sinking fund for each year, so 
that the total revenues of the islands for 1912 were #?31,270,- 
884.06; 1913, P27,199,544.16; for the corresponding period the 
expenditures were somewhat less than the receipts for the 
respective years. Thus it is easily seen that the general govy- 
ernment is conducted and all expenses paid from somnrces of 
revenue which we have noted. 

In the Provinces each Province pays its own expenses out- 
side of what may be allotted to the Provinces for public im- 
provements by the general government. These allotments 
are included in the statement above made. Likewise, each 
municipality raises its own local funds by taxation, just as 
we do in the States, so that the declaration that the Philippines 
are costing us a large amount of money each year seems to be 





utterly without foundation, excepting that there is some addi- 
tional expense attached to the keeping of an army in the 
Philippine Islands by the United States. Estimates have been 
furnished which indicate that this expense does not exceed 


$3,000,000. 


As to the second division of this proposition, I find that 
possibilities of business are almost unlimited. When we took 
over the islands at the close of our War with Spain, the total 
trade with the United States and these islands was less than 
$268,000 per annum. In the year 1912 total amount of trade 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands was about 
$25,000,000. Up to the time agitation became very marked for 
the independence, American capital was investing quite exten- 
sively in business. Numerous firms were engaging in timber 
projects. Gold mines were being developed, sugar plantations 
were being developed, one of the large projects being on the 
island of Mindoro. Copper mines were being developed north 
of the city of Baguio. Improved methods were aiding in the 
production of cotton, coconuts, tobacco, and so forth. Enough 
tropical fruits could be produced on the Philippine Islands to 
more than supply the entire United States. There have been 
discovered and developed to a limited extent 135 outcroppings of 
coal. There are 40,000,000 acres of timber in the Philippine 
Islands, and, like the timber in all tropical countries, is very 
heavy, dense, and very fine in quality, Philippine narra being 
one of the most beautiful woods grown, and it grows very large. 
I have seen table tops 7 feet across made from one board. 
There is enough timber on the islands to pay a hundred times 
over all that we have ever expended in any way on the islands. 
The Philippine Islands constitute an area of 122,000 square 
miles. A large percentage of this area ought to be brought 
under cultivation. As it is, I think the estimate is about 5 
per cent of the lands of the Philippine Islands are actually 
under cultivation, and that 5 per cent is feeding 8,000,000 
people. 

The soil is limestone in quality and all of the plains are very 
fertile, as well as most of the mountain sides. Oranges grow 
very well, but very little effort has been made to improve the 
quality of any of their fruits. Their bananas are not as good 
as we can buy in any town in the United States, solely because 
little or no effort has been made to cultivate and improve them. 

Take a map of the Orient and note the location of the Philip- 
pine Islands. They lie at the door of China—Hongkong being 
but 600 miles from Manila, Saigon being about 900 miles away, 
Shanghai about 1,100 miles away, Canton a short distance up 
the river from Hongkong. With the Philippine Islands as our 
base of operation we are in fine position to command trade in 
the Orient. Without the Philippine Islands this opportunity is 
lost. China is a country of four hundred twenty-five or twenty- 
six million people just coming into the use of products of the Oc- 
cident, and China is very friendly to the United States because 
we have been honest with her. They like American goods, and 
you may buy American manufactured goods far inland now in 
China. Borneo lies at the door of the Philippines. It is now 
in a erude state, with only two English settlements of impor- 
tance, one on the west side and one on the north end. Aus- 
tralia lies directly to the south. If our industries are to con- 
tinue prosperous they must do so by development of our foreign 
trade. We can only develop our foreign trade by careful, pains- 
taking work. Having the Philippines as a base, we should be 
able to develop trade in the Orient very rapidly, and we have 
done so in the past 15 years. 

THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO THE ..MERICAN PEOPLE GENERALLY, 


The Philippine Islands came to the United States as a result 
of our endeavor to free Cuba from oppression. When the Maine 
was destroyed in Habana Harbor a wave of indignation spread 
over our country, and it was not possible to avoid a war with 
Spain. Seeing that war was inevitable, it behooved us to win 
a victory in that war. We could not afford to lose; our losing 
that war would have meant the loss of all our national prestige 
and the continuance of Cuba under a condition that was un- 
bearable. It became a question of how best to proceed and to 
strike hardest. 

One of the things we always undertake to do in fighting an 
enemy is to strike him in an unexpected and unprepared quar- 
ter. It was necessary to destroy the Spanish Fleet in the 
Orient, and this was the task which came to our fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Dewey, and the result of the battle of 
Manila Bay is history. With the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet we practically destroyed Spanish Government in the 
islands. Spanish Government there, while bad, was better 
than no government at all. Hence, it became our duty to see 
that the islands were properly governed. We were obliged to 
do this to protect what few Americans were there; also, to 
protect residents of foreign countries with which we were at 
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peace. Had we not done so and had we left the nc 
the Filipinos, there would have been a state of chaos, vandalism, 
and pillage that would have caused intervention on the part of 
countries whose subjects were in the Philippines. Hence, we 
aid the only thing we could do—we established a stable gov- 
ernment for the Filipino. It was not our choice to stay; it was 
one of necessity. McKinley, recognizing that necessity, asked 
Mr. Taft to go there and establish a stable government. This 
was a new field for us. The form of government provided was 
that of a commission of which Gov. Taft was the president. 
The commission exercised a dual capacity, that of providing 
all needed laws for the islands under and by virtue of the au- 
thority of the act of Congress, and that of administering those 
laws as heads of departments. To provide proper administra- 
tion of civil government many persons were taker from the 
Army and given positions in the various bureaus. Later many 
were appointed from the States, who were well qualified for 
important posts in the Philippine government. A school system 
was established and hundreds of teachers went from the 
United States to the islands to teach the Filipino the rudiments 
of a common-school education. The Filipino child is taught to 
read and write and speak the English language. When we went 
to the Philippine Islands only a small percentage, something 
like 3 per cent, could read and write. 

Now, if I remember correctly, the percentage of those who 
ean read and write is 65, and there are 550,000 Filipino 
children in school being taught under the supervision of Ameri- 
ean teachers. Many excellent school buildings have been pro- 
vided by the bureau of public works. Ten thousand miles of 
good roads have been built; good substantial provincial build- 
ings have been erected in almost every Province in the islands. 
To carry on this work many engineers and architects from the 
States were given employment in the Philippines. Likewise, 
Americans have been employed to quite a large extent in all of 
the bureaus. While this has greatly benefited the Filipino, 
and we have made more progress in the Philippines in the past 
17 or 18 years than Spain did in her 400 years of control of 
the islands, yet the benefits accruing have not been alone to 
the Filipino. It has been an education to every soldier who 
has gone to the Philippines and made use of his opportunities. 
It has been a benefit to every American school-teacher who 
has gone to the Philippines and stayed even the minimum time 
of two years. It has been a great benefit and a school to our 
American doctors, our American scientists, our American archi- 
tects, our American engineers, to all Americans who have gone 
to the Philippines and made use of the opportunities that pre- 
sented themselves in their work. 

Thousands of Americans have come to a good knowledge of 
the Orient through their residence in the Philippines. Hun- 
dreds of them have made the trip around the world, many of 
them going through Asia and Europe and both the southern 
and northern routes. As a people, America has greatly bene- 
fited from the broad view that has been given us through so 
many of our citizens being thus employed. 

Were our policy in relation to the Philippines thoroughly 
settled, and it were known that we were to remain in the 
islands, the opportunities for business would be the firmest in 
the world. The development of sugar plantations, development 
of trade with the United States, development of coconut plan- 
tations, development of the hemp industry, development of 
tropical fruits, and possibilities of the timber industry are all 
very great, and they are scarcely comprehended at all. 

The timber is quite largely hardwood, much of which is 
exceedingly valuable; narra, which is called the Philippine 
mahogany, being one of the most valuable; camagon, which is 
a very dense wood with black and brown streaks, ebony, acle, 
molava, ipil, yacal, and many other fine woods, all of which 
are very dense and have great tensile strength. These woods 
that I have named all take a very fine finish and are very useful 
in furniture, shipbuilding, piling, and so forth. 

In the Bukidnon country of the island of Mindanao are vast 
plains that should be covered by herds of cattle and sheep. The 
grass here is as fine as can be found in the blue-grass region 
of Kentucky, yet these great plains are unemployed because of 
unsatisfactory governmental regulations. 

In our endeavor to protect the Filipino in his heritage we 
have passed many laws that are greatly to his detriment, be- 
cause they prevent progress. They prevent the development of 
resources. When we consider that only 5 per cent of the Phil- 
ippine Isiands are actually under cultivation, we must realize 
at once that something is wrong or they would have developed 
faster. We must also realize that if the small portion which 
is in cultivation can support 8,000,000 people what a vast popu- 
lation the islands would support if all the available lands were 
brought under cultivation. 
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Owing to the seasons of the venr there be r we a 

the Philippine Islands do much better with irrigatio rhe 
broad, deep streams, all headed he mountains, furnish ample 
water supply for this purpose, and as an econosnie propos tion 
the water so supplied ought to rve louble use, the pi 

mary use being irrigation: but, connected with that. without less 
of water for irrigation purposes, th ‘ ‘ ! be used 
at or near the irrigation dam for producing power with whieh 
to run machinery, and so forth. It seems to me that our 
own country we are exceedingly as ll. Take, f in we 
some of our large irrigation dams: Why sheuld not the iter 
used in connection with these dan uy running 
large manufacturing plants at a ry s st? There are 
scores of rivers in the Philippine Islands which could be so 
used, and the plains through wh e) : kl be irri- 
gated, and thus we could grow three rops a ven stead of o > 
and at the same time vast manufacturing plant | - 


duce goods for the oriental market on a basis that woul 


us to compete with Europe, because of the cheapness of e 
power necessary to run such plants. 

America has become one of the great win Clu o 
tries of the world. The time must come when our manuf 


have been preempted by other countries. Shall we as a y 
forego the opportunities that present themselves to us in the 
opportunity we have for development along t! line by reten- 
tion of the Philippines? 

All the other countries of the world are reaching out for ad- 
ditional territory, and they are thus preparing for the future; 
for in this sphere of the influence acquired they build up for 
themselves a market for their manufactured goods. England 
has her possessions the world over. Germany, France, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Russia, and other countries that might be 
named are taking care of the future by securing to themse!ves 


colonies which will serve a double purpose—fi! that of fur- 
nishing a market for the goods manufactured at home: see- 
ondly, providing an outlet or place of abode where the con- 
gested population of the mother country may go and stili pre- 
serve their nationality. 

We have had such vast expanse of country that our states- 
men have given little heed to this question; but with the present 
ratio of increase in population the question of providing homes 
and employment for our congested population will become a seri- 
ous one, 

When we but consider the vast number of Germans, Swedes, 
Irish, Italians, and other nationalities of our own population 
we realize how rapidly population of the mother countries from 
which they have come would have congested had it not been 
that they had been able to find homes in America. The day is 
not far distant when we will realize the importance of pre- 
serving American soil for our children. The Philippine Islands 
now have a population of about 8,000,000 people subsistine on 
an area of about 5 per cent of the total area of the islands. 
It has been estimated 60 per cent of the area of the Philippine 
Islands is fit for profitable cultivation. At this ratio, what a 
vast population the islands will sustain! 

It is true the islands are in the Tropics, extend 
about 434° north latitude to about 21° north latitude. 
tinual heat is claimed to be detrimental to the average Ameri 





|ean; be that as it may, I have seen a great many Ameri- 





cans who have been in the islands for 15 years, and I 
have seen Europeans who have advised me that they have been 
there 30 years practically without leaving the islands 


appear to be in excellent heaith. However, the mountains 
give relief from this continuous heat, and at the city of Baggio 
| we attain altitude of more than 5,000 feet, which is sufficient 
to give a temperate climate the year round, and during the 
months of December, January, and February it sometimes 
freezes thin ice. One always has a fire in the evening and 
blankets are a comfort. The temperature at scarcely any point 
on the islands becomes as intensely hot as it does in the United 
States, there always being a good breeze from the sea. TI 


temperature at Manila scarcely ever rise 
and rarely goes below 65. It is this continuous temperature 


that is detrimental. To counteract this we established a capi- 
tal at Bagzgio for what are called the summer month Mareh, 
April, and May, and June until the beginning of the wet s son. 

for t] of 


At this capital we become renovated and fit rem: 
nine months of the year on the plains of Manila. It is e 
tially important that this change be strictly observed 

There is in the breast of all true Ameri 
main Americans. With the Philippines a rmanen ion 
of the United States, many Americans would seek tlhe and 
make them a permanent home and would undoubted! ! 
engage in business and manufacturing for the or 
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In iny judgment, the Tropics in the future will show great 
development, even greater development than has taken place 
in the Temperate Zone. There is a growing demand for the 
products of the Tropics, and as the demand grows the product 
must be increased to meet this demand. 

Modern science is obliterating disease in the Tropics and 
with the sanitation of the Tropics so that it is safe to reside 
there comes the desirability of getting away from our long and 
arduous winters. The Tropics have the further advantage of 
being able to make progress the entire year round, while here 
our harvest season is comparatively short. Our growing 
season is scarcely more than 4 months, while there with irriga- 
tion it is 12 months. How much more rapidly things may be 
done and how much more may be accomplished in a climate 
where we may engage actively in our pursuits all the year 
round. What we have accomplished in the Philippines has 
been the marvel of the world. We have done more for them 
in the 17 years that we have been there than Spain accom- 
plished in her 400 years. We have done more for the Philip- 
pines than England has accomplished in all her years in 
India. We have done more in the Philippines than France 
las accomplished in her 60 years of occupancy of Indo-China. 
We have made the city of Manila a health resort whose cli- 
mate for five months in the year is the most delightful in the 
world. If we were to leave the Philippines, all that we have 
accomplished in the way of sanitary reforms, governmental 
progress, and public improvements would go into decay and 
vanish. It is not in the Filipino people to do constructive work. 
It is not in them to continue a work already accomplished, nor 
even to preserve it. The Filipino people are better governed 
now than they ever have been in their history; they have a 
better government and are nearer self-government now than 
they ever will be again if they are granted independence. 
You can not confer independence on a people not capable of 
preserving that independence. They have little conception of 
self-government, although they think they have learned it all 
under our tutorage of the past 15 years. The Filipino people 
are practically a Malay race and no Malay people is self- 
governing in the sense of an organized government of a civi- 
lized country. It is true that all peoples are to an extent 
self-governing. Even the wildest tribes of the interior of 
Africa have a sort of government by tribes as did the Indian, 
the inhabitants of Borneo, and other uncivilized countries, 
but that grade of self-government is not the kind that is bene- 
ficial to a people or brings progress to a country. : 

So I must again repeat that, in my judgment, the Filipino 
people are not fit for self-government. It is true that certain 
Filipino characters will be cited to us as being of high intelli- 
gence, I coulf name Filipinos who have high intelligence, but 
they are comparatively so few that it is no more proper to judge 
the Vilipino race from these few persons than it would be to 
judge the Negro race in America by the deeds of Booker T. 
Wushington and Fred Douglas. If we in America, with all our 
training and traditions for centuries past, are scarcely capable 
of self-government in the sense of a popular government by the 
people, what can we expect from a people who until the advent 
of America knew nothing of participating in self-government. 
Surely they are not of such a superior race that they can ac- 
quire in 15 or 16 years all that it has taken us of America a 
thousand years to acquire. 

rlikIR SIGNIFICANCE IN CONNECTION WITH THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

This division of the question has been largely discussed ever 
since we acquired the Philippines, and our friends of the anti- 
imperialistic society have held this phase of the question before 
the American people almost continuously, until even the children 
at the fireside shudder at the thought of what Japan may do to 
us if we retain the Philippines. Japan lies along the eastern 
coast of Asia and is much closer to China than it is to the 
Philippine Islands. Recently Japan obtained control of Korea 
and the immediate country surrounding Port Arthur. In the 
present war she is undertaking to obtain control of additional 
territory adjoining Korea. Is not this the sane thing for her 
to do, if she can? Why should she desire the Philippine Islands 
more than any other of the islands in the far eastern seas? 
Why should she desire the Philippine Islands more than she 
should desire Indo-China or Borneo, a continent island with 
300,000 square miles, as fertile as the Philippine Islands and 
more than twice as large? Then there are Celebes, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Sumatra, Java, and many other islands and 


groups of islands in this immediate vicinity that are as desirable 


as the Philippine Islands. France owns Indo-China, a country 


more than twice as large as the Philippines; England owns the 


Straits Settlements, India, a large portion of Borneo, all Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and a part of New Guinea. 
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The Dutch own Sumatra, Java, Celebes, a portion of New 


Guinea, and many other islands in this Archipelago. Germany 


and Spain have possessions, all in the vicinity of the Philippine 
Islands. Do we read of any of these nations considering the 
proposition of giving up their possessions because of their fear 


of Japan? No matter how small the country, none have ever 
even considered such a proposition. At least, no such senti- 


ment has ever been given voice. The proposition of giving over 
the Philippine Islands because we might some day be compelled 
to fight Japan is not only foolish, but cowardly. The very fact 
that we say such things in this country has been a detriment 


of our prestige in the Orient. We should never give up any 


possession that we have because of fear of any couatry. Surely 
we, with our hundred million people, our ingenuity, our capacity 
for fighting, and our loyalty to the mother country, ought to be 
able to cope with the strongest nation in the world, so if we 
ever do give up the Philippines for any cause, let not that cause 
be cowardice. 

Let us, however, consider the probabilities of Japan entering 
into a war with the United States over the Philippine Islands. 
Conceding that she desired possession of these islands we should 
remember that Japan is very heavily in debt. They have the 
largest per capita debt and the highest rate of taxation of any 
civilized country in the world. The burden of taxation in 
Japan is almost unbearable. Four years ago the then Emperor, 
who is now dead, was in great fear of assassination and had 
the palace guarded by soldiers. There had been an attempt to 
assassinate him just a few days before our visit in June, 1911. 
There was then, and still is, great unrest in Japan owing to the 
burden of taxes the people are carrying. Since our visit Japan 
has entered into this world war and is now undertaking to 


force China to make concessions that will give her a larger 
amount of territory nearer home. She had an expensive siege 
of the fortress held by Germany and is continually increasing 
her indebtedness. 


In the summer of 1913 Japan undertook to borrow a large 
sum of money running into many millions of dollars. She 
wholly failed excepting that she was finally able to raise 
enough money by this method with which to pay her interest. 
Her interest account runs into millions. I do not know whether 
Japan has been able to raise revenues sufficient to meet cur- 
rent expenses and interest charges since then or not, but I am 
quite certain that she has not in any way reduced her indebt- 
edness. Nagasaki is the nearest port of importance to the 
Philippines, and that is five days’ sailing from Manila. 

Manila could only be taken after a long siege, as Corregidor, 
the Gibraltar of the Philippine Islands, lies at the entrance of 
Manila Bay. To land an army to the north of Manila and 
to march it down to Manila would be a difficult task, so that 
the taking of Manila by any hostile country would be a ques- 
tion of considerable time. In the meantime our Navy surely 
would not be idle. We always have a squadron in the Orient, 
and that squadron would undoubtedly be prepared and ready 
for action before hostilities were actually declared. I do not 
claim to be an expert in military affairs, but it seems to me 
that it would be a difficult and expensive undertaking on the 
part of Japan to capture the Philippines and a more difficult 
undertaking to retain them once captured. Our taxes in this 
country are nothing compared with the taxes levied in Japan. 
Our resources are at least a hundred to one. We could raise 
ten billion dollars in the United States easier than Japan could 
raise a hundred million. Our unpreparedness is not so great 
as some of our military friends would have us imagine. We 
are not prepared as well as we should be, I grant, but we 
have always met every emergency, and the temper of the 
American people is such that we would not permit ourselves 
to be defeated by Japan or any other country on the face of 
the globe. Hence, should any country take from us the Philip- 
pine Islands, it would only be a temporary victory. Japan 
knows this as well as we. Japan knows better than we her 
financial condition. They realize that it would be folly for 
them to engage in a war with the United States, however much 
they would like to have the Philippine Islands. They also 
realize that territory adjacent to their possessions in Asia 
would be much more valuable to them than any detached 
island or group of islands, so I do not think we need fear war 
with Japan, nor do I think we need fear the result in case 
we should engage in war with Japan. 

We need a base of operation in the Orient. The Philippine 
Islands furnish that base. China is certain to develop into a 
great market for manufactured products. There will be thou- 


sands of miles of railroads to build; there will be a demand for 


modern farm machinery and implements. There are rich deposits 
of minerals in the mountains of China to be obtained—coal, 
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fron, steel, copper, lead—some of the richest deposits in the 
world of these minerals are in China. Then there are the vast 
fertile plains of China, that are certain to produce valuable 
exports. There are 425,000,000 people in China to consume 
manufactured products and to produce exports. We shall want 
and need as much of this trade as we can obtain, and if we 
retain possession of the Philippine Islands we have a splendid 
opportunity to secure a good portion of it. Should we give up 
the Philippines from any cause, our doing so will be misunder- 
stood by the oriental; in fact, those who are continually crying 
our inability to cope with Japan have convinced the Japanese 
public that this is true, and, what is worse, they have convinced 
most oriental countries that this is true, and our prestige has 
greatly suffered thereby. It seems to me that our continual 
erying out from the housetops our frailties and defects is detri- 
mental to our prestige abroad. The effect at home may be what 
is desired, but the effect in foreign lands is tremendously bad. 

From the standpoint of what is best for the Filipino, we 
should retain possession of the islands for the following reasons: 

First. We have secured for them a stable government which 
is better than they ever had before or ever will have again should 
we sever our connection with the Philippine Islands. 

Second. Under American rule of the Philippine Islands the 
people have been more prosperous than at any other time in 
their history. 

Third. We are just beginning the development of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and should we retain possession of them un- 
questionably the beneficial result of such development would 
be very great, not only for the Philippines but for the United 
States. 

Fourth. By retaining possession of the Philippine Islands 
we keep them out of the clutches of some nation that will not 
be as unselfish as we have been in working out their salvation. 

Fifth. The increase in trade of the Philippines with the 
United States has been very great. It will be much greater in 
proportion in the next 25 years if our relations continue as they 
now are. 

Sixth. They furnish a base of operation for trade with China 
and Japan, which will be greatly beneficial not only to the 
United States but to the Philippine Islands as well; and, 
lastly : 

The Philippine Islands now are a part of a great nation. 
Were they given independence, they would become, from a 
national standpoint, insignificant, with no voice in the affairs of 
the world and subject to be trampled upon whenever they became 
necessary to the welfare of any other country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I present the address of Mr. 
John A. Edwards, of Eureka, Kans., delivered by him at the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, January 12-14, 1916. In view of our efforts to secure 
a comprehensive Federal investigation of the meat packers and 
their control of live-stock prices and marketing, this address of 
Mr. Edwards, who is himself a cattleman and much interested in 
behalf of the investigation, is particularly interesting and illu- 
minating. Anybody who even pretends to know anything about 
the methods of the packers will immediately recognize that Mr. 
Edwards states actual facts and conditions that are almost 
everyday occurrences. 

LIVE-STOCK MARKETING PROBLEMS, 


“Mr. Epwarps. This subject of the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is vital and big enough to occupy all the time of an extra 
session of the Kansas Legislature. I want to compliment your 
secretary for having put this most important topic on the pro- 
gram. I do not congratulate his judgment, however, in assign- 
ing the treatment of it to me. But time is too brief to apologize 
for either of us. 

“When I noticed that he had given me this big, broad sub- 
ject, I thought of the little boy who set 40 eggs under an old 
hen, and when he was asked why he gave her so many he said 
‘he wanted to see the old thing spread herself.” I intend to 
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long as he had strength, and then when he sat down this board 
was wide enough to hold him and let him take his medicine 
or die in peace. Now, since the packers own all of the equip 
ment pertaining to the cattle business this comfortable plank 
has been transformed into interest-bearing property. 

“We ship our live stock, as I hare staicd, to public yards oi d 
by the packers. Every morning in every packing-house city of 
the land buyers for the packers co to the yards at 8 o'clock 
and buy or look around until 38. In the fall, when the 1 s are 
large, the buying has been delayed until late in the day, which 
makes weighing continue until crening. That is one of the 


serious problems of our marketing, and makes a big loss, whicl 
is always borne by the countrymen. 

“If competition existed in our stockyards, weighting and 
ing would be more speedily executed. There ha 
even this season where good killing cattle were passed without 
a bid from Monday morning until Wednesday or Thursday 
evening. These conditions, however, would not he : 
our markets were more than one-man markets. 

“All of the buyers on all of the markets for all of the packers 
every morning bid as though it was a phonograph talking. It 
is ‘steady’ or ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ with all of them. and at 
exactly the same hour. The result would be the same if o 
one packer and one man bid on all of the cattle and hogs 
sheep which we offer. 

“One morning this summer I met a belated cow buyer 
packers uptown in Kansas City. I joined him in a mad race for 
the stockyards. We overtook a Ford jitney and jumped in. As 
we rode I asked: 

“* Dave, what is your cow market going to be to-day?’ 

“* Search me,’ he said; ‘I haven't learned vet. All I care to 
do is to get there soon enough to hold my job.’ 

“In a few minutes he rode up the alley and bid on our cows. 
The salesman remarked to him that the bid was lower, and he 
said, ‘ Yes; we are all bidding lower, and they are likely to b 
lower yet, 

“So we sold them, and then he made what seen 
best bid of the day, which was ‘ Good day.’ 

“ My remarks are not an arraignment of the packers. We need 
them, and must have some one to buy our live stock, but what we 
do complain of is that they often seem not to buy them, bu t 
merely take them. We also note that it is useless to ship on tf 
another market if the price does not suit. Condilions ahead « 
always made worse for the man who goes on. There is no court 
of higher appeal from the bid of the packer. Regardless ot 
much one may criticize the courts of this country, we must a: 
that there is a decided preference for their procedure. The: 
often reverse themselves. The packer never does. 

“The theory of the big packing houses and big stockyards 
and the concentration of live-stock shipments is sound, but w 
all of the ownership and management and all of the buying f: 
to the hands of a very few, and those few work in unison 
practice is wrong, and the public pays the penalty. 

“A year ago, at the beginning of 1915, any person who had | 
least possible imagination would have thought that this w 
have been a banner year for the live-stock interests of the cou: 
try. It ought to have been. Our exports of meat have | 
the greatest in history. Our imports of live cattle and meat 
on the other hand, have been less by half than in 1914. | ig 
the past year labor has been employed overtime and at higher 
wages; business has prospered amazingly; all of the raw 
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frequi 
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terials have advanced, many of them many times. It would s 
that with these sky-high prices and favorable conditions 


the meat producer would certainly have a fat year, but 
not. It has been a lean one. 

‘‘Fat cattle on the markets of this country have averaged | 
during 1914 than in 1915; hogs have aver t] 
1914—-with the result that the bank 
of the live-stock producers have averaged lower hile « 
meat has sold readily and at good figures and at a great 
This profit, which should have gone into the pocket of th 
ducer, has gone entirely into the treasury of the packer. 
great injustice could not be worked againsi the count) 
there was competition between the /cillers of live stock. ¢ 
tition is the fundamental element of trade, and the « 
the packers for years have been trying to el 
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they have succecded. Should tiro of the packers happen to de- 
sire the same bunch of cattle, rather than compete they buy 
and divide the drove. 

“Those who believe in big business combinations have ground 


to admire this great organization which fixes the price on our 
products and which owns more gigantic industries than Heinz, 
who advertises 57 different varieties. 

“Our American packer owns a great percentage of the meat 


‘and killing business of South America, Mexico, and Australia, 
and owns or controls the ocean meat-carrying vessels. He owns 
public stockyards, and has organized banks and loan companies, 
and loans us the money he has made from us. He owns many 
of the refrigerator and storage plants and the poultry, egg, and 
butter concerns and the tannery works of the country. He owns 
ihe tankage and manure works of the land and sells these by- 
products back to us—and with them a number of hog-cholera 
germs, I believe. In another year or so they will likely include 
with each shipment of tankage or fertilizer a few bottles of hog 
serum, a monopoly of which, I presume, they will eventually 
POSSESS, 

“One day at the stockyards at Kansas City I was sitting on 
the fence to learn who would pay the lowest price for my cattle, 
when an old farmer, who came from somewhere near Osawato- 
mie, stepped up and stated that he had been buying fertilizer 
and had been paying about 2 cents per pound to the packers for 
it, but that now he had decided to buy manure at about $24 per 
car; that he did not believe there was much difference in the 
quality: that the chief difference between them existed in the 
bulk. We asked if I was farming. I said I was. So he advised 
ine to buy fertilizer, and I told him I thought I had better buy 
brains. I asked him if he had ever handled cattle. He said yes; 
that he had just sold some discarded milch-cow stuff for canners 
at $3.80. I figured it up and found out how much money he had 
received for his cattle, and I said, ‘ Why in the name of heaven 
didn’t you grind those cows into fertilizer and save the freight?’ 

“T have attended in the past few years many agricultural 
meetings intended for the education and good of the agricul- 
turist and have been instructed as to how our wonderful blue- 
stem and yellow corn properly combined would make the beef 
steer gain 2 pounds where he only had gained 1 pound before, 
und as I have listened I have wondered what’s the use of this 
extra pound when the Shylocks of the market get the pound. 
t have been taught how to produce more pork from a given 
umount of corn, but I have not become duly enthused, for I feel 
that although L may obtain this added gain, the packer will get 
the added profit. At the present price of hogs it almost requires 
the price one receives for a live hog to buy the bacon one dressed 
hog has made. I believe that the packers made more money 
this fall overnight on the hogs I sold them than I did in a year, 
and T began with them before they were littered. Last year and 
this year hogs came down almost $2 per hundred, which is $4 
per head, but bacon and ham did not feel the decline. This 
would mean that the packers made $4 per head more profit out of 
iay hogs than they were making before the drop in the market. 

* During the past two years I have been receiving a great deal 
of instruction in vaccinating hogs. The agricultural colleges and 
Government have aided materially in helping us save our hogs 
from cholera and often offering sympathy afterwards. I feel 
that I have lost @ greater percentage of my hogs from the 
packers’ combine than I have from the disease. 

“fT am convinced that if the State and Government experts 
would devote as much time to preventing the market losses as 
they do to the loss from contagion, and would give as much time 
to the making of a competitive market for our hogs as they do 
in teaching us how to raise more and fatter hogs, the Kansas 
farmer would have dollars in the banks where now he has only 
experience, 

“A few years ago 1 happened to step into a hotel and saw sit- 
ting there, with his feet in the window and his hat over his 
eyes, one of the well-to-do, influential, standpat citizens of that 
district, one who had believed in caucuses and gag rule and 
conventions and fewer laws and more liberty. I said: 

“*}fello, my old standpat friend. Are you trying to decide 
between Fairbanks and Weeks?’” 

[1 might say that Mr. Edwards and I do not belong to the 
sime political party.] 

“*T am not mixing that kind of medicine any more,’ he said. 
‘Il am trying to take what they have mixed for me. I have just 
been over settling up with the International Harvester Co. I 
complained a little about the price of some machinery I have 
been buying and of the repairs that I am obliged to buy of the 
International Co. I was told by their representatives that if 
{ did not like their prices that I could go without machinery 
for a while; that their company was only making about 8 
per cent on $250,000,000 capitalization. I was just thinking 
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also that I would be obliged to buy a lot more gasoline to keep 
my tractor going, and I find that the Standard Oil Co. has raise«| 
the price of gasoline 3 or 4 cents a gallon; that the stock of their 
company was not selling high enough; so they are taking my 
money, and it is legal.’ : 

“ Then the man told me that he was building a house for his 
son-in-law, and that the local lumber dealers sold at fixed prices, 
and that the only chance he had to save his bank account from 
open robbery was to buy from the Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
This man also related to mec that for a great many years he had 
been feeding cattle in large numbers for the packers, and he said 
he had usually been allowed something for his feed and work, but 
this year they took the whole blamed thing. 

“*T have been sitting here thinking if we fellows could raise 
the price of something besides Cain,’ said he, ‘and if I have to 
vote next fall and there is an anarchist running I will vote that 
ticket.’ 

“The analogy between the hog and cattle industry is close, 
except that the loss on fat cattle is greater and the end of the 
farmer who feeds his grain to them is quicker. I have known 
a great many farms to go when the farmer shipped his cattle. 
I have never known the packer who bought them to be overcome 
with disaster. 

“The marketing of all of our stock has not been conducted, 
fortunately, on these open markets. There are a few bright 
spots and some which the big combinations neither painted nor 
created. These spots are the cow and the pure-bred business, 
and the reason that they are bright is because the public andghe 
law of supply and demand have had an opportunity to work. 
If it had not been for the evolution of the cow and the calf many 
of us would to-day be riding in the long caravan the packers have 
been bearing to the cemetery. 

“A few years ago I was in Roswell, N. Mex., buying Panhandie 
steers, and in the evening I was lonesome because I was good, 
so I went down to the big gambling house where there was 
society. There were large tables and much hilarity. I took a 
seat on an elevated platform and became fascinated watching 
the players and the dealers. When morning came the most of 
the players had been thrown out or dropped out and only a few 
lucky ones remained. I noticed that about all the money that 
had come into the gambling house with the visitors the night 
before was put away in the morning in the safes by the dealers. 
I noticed with every roll of the wheel or cut of the cards the 
dealer took a percentage, until when daylight arrived and the 
last few went away the percentage had equaled the whole. 
Yearly, or oftener, when I go to Kansas City and notice the 
wealth and the extension of the packers, the absence of some old 
live-stock man, or find that his farm is gone or that he is working 
for the packers, or is in the commission business, or out of com- 
mission, the scene of the Roswell dealers comes to my mind ; and 
so long as the packers can shuffle and can deal the cards and take 
a percentage from our hides and leather and poultry and cattic 
and hogs, he will eventually own not only the packing houses and 
yards but the prosperity of our State and the property of her 
citizens. 

“A few years ago Tom Lawson, through one of the magazines, 
on the subject of ‘ Frenzied finance,’ described vividly the evils 
of Wall Street. A few years later he proposed a remedy. He 
discovered, like physicians, that it is much more difficult to find 
a cure than to diagnose the disease. We find that same trouble 
with the live-stock market problems. We know now that ice have 
the disease, and in a malignant form, and that this packing- 
house disease will eventually kill us. No one, so far as I know, 
has been able to prescribe a cure. 

One of the remedies proposed in my county is Government 
ownership of packing plants, one plant to be established at 
every market. It is not the intention that the Government 
should destroy the present packers, but only build and compete 
with them, the same as the parcel post competes with the ex- 
press companies. The Government employs a large corps of men 
to help the live-stock interests protect themselves against Texas 
fever, scab, and foot-and-mouth disease. The Government ought 
to go further and protect our ownership of our herds when we 
offer them on the markets. This is as important and more 
necessary than any other remedy the Government can pre- 
scribe. I know that Government ownership is repugnant to 
many, but at the same time many of the severe losses which 
we suffer in our marketing are also repugnant. I would rather 
be an advocate of this doctrine .than to be broke, and I think 
and I believe there are many who agree with me that Goverii- 
ment ownership is preferable to being out of business. 

I believe that last year the cattle interests lost one hundred 
times more from the advantage the packers took of the markets 
than the cattle owner did in the country from the foot-and- 
mouth disease. 
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It is further suggested in my home county of Greenwood that | 


e-stock raisers 


should the Government fail to do more for the liv 


than to see that their herds go to slaughter in good health, that | 


the State of Kansas should come to the rescue, for the pros- 
perity of Kansas and her welfare and the value of her farms 
and pastures and forage crops are based on the price of her live 
stock. Our values will not greatly increase in this State so 
long as our live-stock prices are dependent upon the question- 
able generosity and the whims of the packers and the dividends 
they decide to make. It is contended by some that Kansas 
ought to install on Kansas soil a packing plant which may be 
run and managed on a plan similar to the State twine plant. 
This little institution has lowered the price of twine; it has 
saved a great many thousands of dollars to the farmers of 
Kansas which otherwise would have gone into the surplus de- 
partment of the harvester companies. Such a packing house 
would afford competition and prevent the strife between the 
cattlemen and the packer and would make our whimsical mar- 
kets more stable. 

A third proposed remedy, which we have talked of freely in 
our county, is to the effect that the owners of the sixty-odd 
millions of cattle in the United States should pay $1 per head 
into a company as capital to conduct a packing business, and 
that this amount of money, together with that which would be 
raised by the sale of stock to consumers, would provide enough 
millions to give us competition in the markets of the world. /t 
would also make a company strong enough to secure a few ocean 
ships, or at least space in them, so that we might enter freely 
into all phases of the meat and packing business. It is con- 
tended that such a packing plant might not make money for the 
stockholders, und it is true it might not. Sut if it failed to 
make money as a packing plant it would be because it had made 
live stock sell higher, and should this be the result the live- 
stock owners of this Nation would have gained the chief object 
whieh they have sought. On the other hand, if cattle were not 
higher and the packing plant lost money, it would be because 
the meat sold too low; and should this be the case there still 
could be no objection, for the reason that the consumers would 
be the oeneficiaries. It is not material in this scheme whether 
the plant is profitable or not, just so the consumers and the 
producers who are the stockholders profit by it. 

The greatest hindrance to this last remedy and rescue is, I 
find, the lack of a Moses. I fee! that if there is a Moses in this 
society, or on the face of the earth, he would find that $100,000 
down in Greenwood County would be pledged at once to this 
project. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that until Government or State | 


or private ownership is installed, and until competition is re- 
Stored, the State of Kansas will allow its best and its most 
productive business to pay the dealers of this marketing game 
annually millions and millions of dollars which should stay in 
the State of Kansas and go to build up her farms and her in- 
dustries and her citizenship. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 5, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, we are soon to agree upon pend- 
ing appropriation bills carrying such stupendous and stagger- 
ing totals that the human mind fails to grasp their meaning. 
It is impossible for the ordinary brain to grapple with figures 
mounting into the hundreds of millions; they can be compre- 
hended only with an effort and after they have been translated 
into other forms. 

Never before in a time of peace has any nation gone into 
expenditures for military purposes on any such lavish scale as 
this Congress has adopted. At heart it is to be doubted whether 
this House or whether the body at the other end of the Capitol 
is satisfied with the performance which is about to be com- 
pleted. It exceeds reason as far as it exceeds all precedent. 
But both House and Senate have yielded to what they have 
conceived to be the country’s demand, yet I seriously question 
whether the country really favors so monstrous a program as 
that for which we are providing by appropriations aggregating 

700,000,000. 
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policy against war. But are arma S an insura 
war? Were the armaments of E n insur: 
war? Have armaments any country a 
guara y of peace? As ] | histor I n 
experience proves the contrary. 
And in this co1 on, Mr. Sy ] 
remarks, permit me to rat \ 
recent Lake Mohonk conferen ry » Rev. ( 
son, D. D., LL. D., pastor of the Bri I 
York, under the title, ‘Do Large Arma Pi \\ 
This address is one of the stron { S 
tributions to this discussion of armaments f the p é ’ 
that have come under my notice; at [ con { 
thoughtful men of this House and of the cout , to i 
should make a powerful appe: Dr. Jeit 
Do LarGh ARMAMENTS PROV rk WAR 
[Charles EF. Jefferson, D. D., LL. D.. pastor Br iway le, N 
oi 
I LAR LR \ MEN 4 
My answer is they do, and these are m) i . 
cause of their nature. They are in reality enormo mas if 
| explosives Che explosives are OL two KInNdS 
human. ‘Their presence deranges the normal beating of 
world’s heart. We can never have nati | health on 5 
} planet until swollen armies and navies » abolis ‘I 
create a state of mind out of which war, soon or late, 
inevitably come. They are fomenters and feeders of fe: 
Dump down in front of my house a ton of dynamite or gu 
powder and I at once become nervou I can not help it. You 
may say that they will not hurt me. That does not quiet 1 
bit. I know there are many bad boys and mischief-making i 
in the world, and I can not sleep sound with that pile of e 
plesives at my front door. Great armaments are huge heaps 
of gunpowder and guncotton and dynamite and ddite dl 
melinite, and when they are piled along all the ional f 
tiers, the nations can not wor ith quiet pulse nor sleep a sleep 
that is sound. For 40 years Europe has tossed and moaned 
in a hideous nightmare. War itself came at la iS a re 
Fear begets suspicion. Out of suspicion springs dislike, 
like deepens into hate, hate rushes on to bloodshed. Fe: 


picion, dislike, hate, slaughter, these are steps in the stair 


| down which nations pass to hell hoved down by their arinua- 
} ments. 
MORE THAN METAL AND CHEMICALS, 
But armaments are more than metal and chemicals. Arma- 


ments are made largely of flesh and blood. Armie re me oO 
also are navies. Large armies and navies mean tens 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions of men. Alor 
then, with your tons of chemical explosives you have explo- 
sive material done up in the bodies of a v: multitude of me 


These men must have officers—hundreds, thousands of them 


thirty-five thousand to every million men—and out of 
hundred of them you can expect one or more Bernhardis ) 
who believe that war is a biological necessity; that it 
mother of all the virtues; and that every nation must p 


those deeds of blood and valor which, above g 
bring national renown. Bernhardi is not simply a Prussia 

is a Russian, a Frenchman, an Englishman, an American. He 
lives everywhere. He is in every army. He is a 
persists. He is a product of the varracks. You can not ¢ 
nate him. You must always reckon with him. He 
He will write. He will organize a war party. The 
army, the taller is Bernhardi; 

may lament it, but you can not change it. If you want an army, 
you must take Bernhardi. If you insist on a big army, you will 
hav: a crowd of Bernhardis. It is cruel 

all military and naval officers want Many of them abhor 
war with an abhorrence deep and true. But you can not h: 
an army in which there will not be at least one Bernhardi, and 
in every army in every country to-day there are many Bern- 
hardis. Now Bernhardi is a provocative of war. He always has 
his eye on the next war. It is inevitable, imminent. He dreams 
of power—of conquest. He moves heaven and earth to plant j 
ideas in the public mind. By his propaganda he makes his 
nation feared. He kindles at last a fire which may burn 
the world. 
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war. 


HUGE 

Huge armies give birth to Bernhardi, also to a twin br 
Krupp. You can not have an army without Kru 7 
is dependent on him. Without him the army 

Krupp is the munition maker. He manufactur 
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the ships and all the explosives. The bigger your army the 
taller becomes Krupp. If the nation votes millions for arma- 
ment, Krupp is pleased; if it votes tens of millions, Krupp is 
delighted; if it votes hundreds of millions, Krupp is hilarious; 
if it votes billions, Krupp dances for joy. The bigger the mili- 
tary and naval budgets the happier is Krupp and the mightier. 
He employs more and more men, adds more acres to his plant, 
nimasses more capital, and extends his influence until he looms 
the chief man in the nation. He becomes at last a demigod, 
able even to control the national weather. He launches inter- 
national storms; he covers the heavens with clouds; he sends 
the lightning, and while the lightning is playing he tightens 
his clutches on the national treasury; he starves every depart- 
ment of national activity in order to convert national treasure 
into guns. He has costly machinery; it must be kept running. 
He has thousands of workmen; they can not be allowed to be 
idle, Hence improved guns must be introduced every few years, 
and battleships must go to the junk heap before they have seen 
service. A great man is Krupp. He is not merely a Prussian; 
he is a Russian, a Frenchman, a Britisher, an American. He 
has different names in different lands, but he is everywhere the 
same man, 

He is a patriot, and he always puts money in his purse. You 
must get acquainted with him if you want to know why great 
armaments are a menace. 

HOW KRUPP WORKS THROUGH THE PRESS. 

Krupp works through the journalist. Without the printing 
press he is undone. Newspapers when owned by men of low type 
are the most dangerous of all the poisoners of the wells of 
international good will. Their capacity for mischief can not be 
measured, In all countries the big newspapers, with few ex- 
ceptions, are for big armaments. Krupp and the millionaire 
journalist usually join hands. They are both men of power. 
It would be unfair to say that the munition maker bribes or 
hires the editor. He simply uses him. 

The editor is indispensable when it comes to creating war 
panics and stampeding the nation into wilder schemes of pre- 
paredness. He crowds his columns with insolent gossip and 
lying rumors and fills his readers’ hearts with dark imagina- 
tions and terrifying fears. He excites hatred toward every 
nation against which he sets his heart. Lord Northcliffe, for 
instance, owns the Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, the Daily 
Graphic, the Daily Express, the Evening News, the Daily Times, 
and the Weekly Dispatch. This is what Lord Northcliffe said 
several years ago in an interview in the Paris Matin: “ We de- 
test the Germans cordially. I will never allow the least thing 
to be printed in my journal which might wound France, but I 
would not let anything be printed which might be agreeable to 
Germany.” There you see the journalist at his worst. North- 
cliffe is found in every one of the world’s capitals. He lives in 
Washington, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. You can not 
get rid of him. You can not silence him. You must reckon 
with him. He has matches, and you jeopardize civilization 
when you pile up the gunpowder around him. Are large arma- 
ments provocative of war? Yes; for the reason that they are 
explosives and are within the reach of Bernhardi and Krupp 
and Northcliffe. 

ARMAMENTS A CONFESSION OF DISTRUST. 

There is a second reason why huge armaments provoke war. 
They are confessions of distrust, and therefore strain and 
finally break down international friendship. Without confi- 
dence nothing goes on well in this world. Armaments smash 
confidence to splinters. Nations all arm now in defense. They 
themselves seek only justice and the things which are right, 
but their neighbors, alas! are unprincipled rascals, against 
which they must be on their guard. To arm in defense is there- 
fore an insult to the nation you arm against. A nation multi- 
plying its guns, and all the time protesting its arms solely in 
defense, is slandering its neighbors, It is saying, “ My neigh- 
bors are cutthroats and bandits and I must be ready to beat 
them off with a club.” That is what we say to Japan when 
we strengthen our Pacific defenses, and that is what we say to 
Germany when we talk about $500,000,000 in five years for new 
ships to be ready for her when she comes. When once bad 
feeling is engendered it is easier to fight. 

HOW ARMING FOR DEFENSE PROVOKES COUNTERARMING, 


Armed peace is a form of war. Armament is in reality an 
attack on some other nation. That nation meets it with a 
counterattack. Launch a dreadnaught and there is a counter- 
dreadnaught, a cruiser and there is a countercruiser, a sub- 
marine and there is a countersubmarine. You can not arm for 
defense without compelling others to arm in defense, and when 
the defenses have reached a certain point of perfection there 
will be war. Just now many Americans are trying to draw a 
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line between armament for defense and armament for aggression. 
There is no such line possible. What is defensive for you will 
be offensive for your neighbor. Men say: “ We arm not for 
war, but against war,” and think they have said something. 
They have said nothing. You can’t change a situation by 
altering a preposition. It makes no difference at all whether 
you arm for offense or defense—for war or against war. The 
effect is precisely the same and the budgets are the same. 
Great Britain armed for defense only. A navy was necessary, 
she said, to protect her commerce. Germany built up a vast 
commerce, and acting on the British philosophy, she said she 
had to protect it with a fleet. Every German, from Von Buelow 
down, declared it was only for defense, but no Englishman be- 
lieved it. Every Englishman declared that the British Navy 
was solely for defense, but no German believed it. What is the 
use of fooling ourselves with words? It is not what we say, but 
what we do, that shapes the character and destiny of the world. 
England armed for defense, and Germany did the same, and 
they met at last on the field of blood. They did not want to 
fight. Every Englishman of note has said that within the last 
10 years. Every German in official position has said that Ger- 
many desired only the friendship of England. The Kaiser said 
it, and Marschall von Bieberstein and Prince Lichnowsky and 
Herr von Jagow, and all the rest of them. You may say they 
were lying. I can not go with you. I believe they were all 
honest men, and spoke the truth. The best men in Britain 
and Germany had no desire to fight. Those two great Empires 
were driven to war by their guns. The expanding squadrons 
of battleships on the North Sea simply drove them irresistibly 
apart, snapping the ties made sacred by the memories of a 
thousand years. 
ARMAMENTS PLAY INTO THE HANDS OF THE MILITARISTS. 


In the third place, large armaments precipitate war, because 
in times of national excitement the control of affairs passes 
inevitably into the hands of the most aggressive and best- 
organized body of men in the nation. As a recent writer in 
the Berliner Tageblatt says: “ Even the most gifted and most 
industrious monarch disappears behind the machine.” Now, 
the Army and Navy are machines. They are organized for 
swift and vigorous action. The English papers have prided 
themselves for years on the fact that in case of war the British 
Navy would get its blow in first, before the other nation had 
the time even to read in the papers that war had been de- 
clared. At the first Hague conference the head of the Ger- 
man delegation, Count Munster, disparaged arbitration, say- 
ing: “It would be injurious to Germany. Germany is pre- 
pared for war. She can mobilize her army in 10 days. Arbi- 
tration simply gives rival powers time to put themselves in 
readiness.” At the same conference Sir John Fisher spoke for 
England. His argument was this: “The British Navy is pre- 
pared. A vast deal depends on prompt action by the Navy. 
The truce afforded by arbitration proceedings will give other 
powers time to put themselves into complete readiness.” This 
is the spirit of the Army and Navy always. It is fundamental 
in military tactics that the blow shall be swift. No time must 
be wasted on reflection or on discussion. The machine, when 
ready, must move at once. It is disheartening, therefore, to 
hear just now so many Americans crying for guns and saying, 
“We do not want war; we do not intend war,” just as though 
nations get what they want or intend. They get what tlicy 
prepare for. In a crisis our big Army and Navy, if created, 
will fall into the hands of the then dominant political party, 
into the hands of the ruling faction of that party, into the 
hands of the most energetic group in that faction, into the 
hands of the most vigorous and ambitious individual in that 
group. The people will have nothing to say when the crucial 
hour arrives. Even the alleged rulers will have exceedingly 
little to say. It is the men who have been trained for war 
who, when the clock strikes, leap into the saddle and drag the 
Nation after them. That is what happened in Berlin in the 
feverish August of 1914. William II is a man of unusual 
strength, but when the Army chiefs all told him there must be 
no delay the fateful ultimatum was sent, and the war was on. 

ARMIES THE FOE OF ARBITRATION, 


Great armies and navies are of necessity the implacable foes 
of arbitral and judicial methods of settling international dis- 
putes. Militarists have scant patience with diplomatists who 
want to investigate and consider and reason. They do not care 
to untie knots; they prefer to cut them. In 1908, when Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were taken by Austria there was no conference 
for discussion. Germany appeared in shining armor and the 
case was settled, not by reason but by the army. Later on, at 
Agadir, Great Britain appeared by the side of France in shin- 
ing armor, The case was settled not by reason but by the navy. 
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It was those two settlements which unsettled the world. Big | conserving human life. What issue could surpass in 


| i 
4 armaments shove reason aside and throw the purple over the | tance that of the conservation of human life’ A nation’s 
shoulders of force. If you point a gun at me I can not reason. sreatest asset is her children—the statesmen, the business 
I fall back on my primitive instincts. If I am strong, the tiger the professionals of to-morrow are the children of to 
in me comes to the front, and I try to knock you over or tear | What legislation could have any nobler purpose than the 
you to pieces. If I am weak, the fox in me becomes dominant ure before us—a measure seeking to protect and to safeguard 
and I trick you if I can. Guns cut the nerves of arbitration. } our young girls and boys from the dangers premature lubo 
Diplomatic pressure— which means the pressure of 16-inch | in mills, factories, and mines. Did not t Greeks of old boast 
guns -is a kind of pressure that squeezes out the life of Justice | of a perfect race and high-minded le tvpe of citizen, wl i 


a and of liberty and leaves nations irritated and revengeful, 
A DEADENING AND BLIGHTING CURSE. 
Great armies and great navies are a deadening, blighting, in- 
tolerable curse. They are a nuisance and a menace, a plague, | ‘ ( d en 
and a scourge. The world can not breathe freely until they are | in the mill or mine, but it looks to the health, the comfort. and 


Was acquired as a result of laws that loo 
| 
| 
| 
| ’ . . . 
eliminated. International diplomacy can not be sound, so long | the education of our young beys and girls. The rapid strides 


| tection, and educat 
Mr. Speaker, the 


io f 1 rit . } 
ALL QE Lie CULiairs 
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Pith Uliter adiscusston las te ' obieet not 


only the protection sand safeguarding of 


inausti 


as these excrescences exist. World finances can not be normal | Of Pregress made in the 


until this incubus is thrown off. Our Christian ideals can not social and industrial problems to become interstate problems 
be realized so long as Cesar sits on the throne of the world. | and the changed conditions make it imperative for us to enaet 
The mailed fist is an enemey of Christ. Shining armor is an | Federal laws to protect and safeguard our thousands of men 
abomination to God. Hague conferences will make tardy prog- | Women, and children employed in factories, mills, and mi 


ress until we escape the domination of military-naval experts. | We can ill afferd to sacritice our precious boys and girls | 


Peace palaces are built in vain so long as competitive arma- exploiting their earning powers. I have always advocated 
ments surround them. The rights of humanity are never safe child-labor laws for humane reasons Che district which I 
when propped up by huge engines of war. Great armaments have the honor of representing aud my native state, [am proud 
must be gotten rid of. They will be when the people decree | t0 Say, Will not have need for this legisiation, and Lam the 


it. It is for all who love mankind to proceed to organize the | fore not urging this measure because it would affect my con- 
world. Our fathers organized 18 Commonwealths into a Re- | Stituency, Kansas, as usual, has taken advanced steps for tl 
public. The principle was sound, aud the 13 have increased to protection of its women and children workers, aid 

48. We must now help to organize the nations into a family laws on our statute books that are wo 

to be governed by justice and liberty and good will. It is not torily, 


for us to adopt the stupid European policy of armed peace, or to But, Mr. Speaker, T am pleading for ab iL bene 
train every boy to shoot, which is the old Pequot ideal, or to give | the less fortunate of our sister States where there is a crying 
4 a new lease of life to a philosophy that is pagan and rotten; it need for Federal legislation that can work oul adequately and b 
is for us to bend all our energies at this crisis of history to the | enforced properly, The inconsistencies existing in the dift ' 
working out of a plan whereby the world’s armaments shall be State child-labor law sand the unsatisfactory method of en re 
melted, and the streams of gold and brain energy now devoted ment make it imperative that we devise a uniform Federal law 
to the multiplication of the instruments of blood shall be con- | that can be operated in every State in the Union. We are con- 


secrated to the creation of those constructive and beneficent | fronting an interstate situation in the industrial world which 
agencies and institutions which shall heal the running sores of | 2m only be remedied through Federal rather than State aid. 
the world, provide for its multitudinous and clamorous needs, The bill introduced in the House by the gentleman from Colo- 
« and open the beautiful gates of a thousand years of peace. rado [Mr. Keartne] seeks to prohibit interstate commerce in 
certain of the most vicious forms of child labor. In effect this 
bill would render unlawful the shipment of interstate-commers 
commodities that have been produced either wholly or in part 
by— 
First. Children under the age of 16 in mine or quarry product 
Second. Children under 14 years of age in manufactured 
milled products. 
Third. Children under 16 years of age employed more t \ 
eight hours. 
Fourth. Childven under 16 years of age employed at night 
In reading over the bill, together with the report of the « 





The Federal Child-Labor Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING 


OF KANSAS, 


? 


1 «of 


In the House or Rerpresentarives, 


—— aeeenneneNN 


inittee, I find it to be clear and explicit, fully informing man 
' ~ > facturer, mine owner, and dealer alike of the full requirements 
Saturday, August 5, 1916. : ; 
, y I : and exact standards to observe. It authorizes the Depart 
Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, a sound democracy demands of Labor, acting in cooperation with State officials, to aid in 


the abolishment of a practice which deprives our children of their | the enforcement of this law. Authority is granted to the Attor- 
natural growth, their chances in life, and an education. I dare} ney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 





say the conscience of this entire Nation opposes exploitation of | Labor, a board of three, to establish uniform rules and reg 
children for cheap labor. I have always been heartily in favor | lations for the rigid enforcement of the law. Accredited agents 

of any legislation that would tend to the betterment and safe- |} of the Department of Labor will be authorized to make th 

guarding of women and children, and I am proud of the oppor- | necessary inspections to see that the provisions of t! ‘i 

. tunity to cast my vote and express my sentiments on the child- | enforced. 

labor bill, now up for consideration. Nineteen States, I am pleased to note, including some « 
Since national preparedness seems to be the great issue on | leading manufacturing States of our Union, have already ens 
5 the minds of the American people to-day, it seems to me that | acted an eight-hour law for children under 16 years of aga 
¢ ‘ before we can hope for adequate military and naval preparedness | through State legislation, just as this House did a few years ago 
we must have sound industrial preparedness. In my opinion, | when it enacted an eight-hour law for employees in the District 
Mr. Speaker, the social and moral preparedness of our youth is | of Columbia. While we have a number of child-labor laws en 


& more momentous question than military preparedness. We} the statute books of our several States, yet they are, on the 
are responsible for the types of American citizens that are grow- | whole, ineffectual because different States have different laws 
ing up among us, and it therefore behooves us as men having | and methods of enforcing them; but a Federal child-labor law 
the welfare of our people at heart to legislate liberally and will- | will do away with all discrepancies of State laws, inasmuch 
ingly for such laws as will tend to develop the highest types of as its regulations and rules will be uniform in the 48 States. A 
American citizenship. | law on a statute book is of no value and may even be a detriment 
Child labor is one of the great moral evils of this country, af- | unless some effectual method of enforcing it has been adopted 
fecting, as it does, our younger generation, to whom we look | We have still several States that have so far failed to adopt 
| 

| 





in after years for the men and women to conduct the affairs | four minimum standards I have just mentioned, and conditions 
of this Government. I believe, therefore, that we are in duty | in those States are deplorable enough to warrant a Peder 
bound to do our part to have the bill that would strike at the | child-labor law. Wherever a child is wronged a nation and a 
very roots of this evil enacted into law at this session. nation’s industry is wronged. 

We have spent much time and investigation in the considera- In considering the child-labor question we are deul 
tion of laws for the conservation of our natural resources and | a helpless class of our population, whose “ neglect defe: 
in the interest of animal and plant industry, but I regret to | very success of democracy itself.” The first State | 
state we have not been as active as we should have been in| taining to child labor were not enacted from a lun 
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standpoint; on the contrary, they were enacted for the purpose 
of uring be efficiency in manufacturing and mining. 
© | labor is everywhere practically inefficient. Any thinking 
haritable man will concede that the place of a boy or girl 
between the ages of 9 and 16 is in the school and not in the 

| or mi How can we hope to rear a vigorous, enlightened, 

irdy type of citizen if we deprive our children, during the 


‘ scent period of their lives, of a chance to normally grow, 
play, and attend school? Ask any parent, teacher, or social 
vorker and they will tell you that some States permit boys 

d girls of the tender ages of 9 and 12 years to work as long 

11 hours in their mills, and they have not even factory in- 
spection. Any physician will vouch for the great danger in 
allowing young girls and boys to work long hours at monoto- 
nous work. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of the American Academy 


of Medicine, says: 

+ The nation that works its children has po right to call itself civ- 
lized, and is about as rapacious and intelligent as the farmer who 
grinds his d corn. 


I do not wish to eriticize the child-labor laws of the several 
States, but I do contend every State has a different method of 
enforcing its laws and applying them, and some of our States 
have never even sought to provide for factory inspection, and 
therefore I believe it to be of vital importance that we enact a 
Federal law that will be uniform and that can be effectively 
enforced in every State. Are the 2,000,000 children now em- 
ployed in our mills and factories not worth safeguarding? 
The census report of 1910 shows that nearly 2,000,000 children 
inder the age of 16 are employed in mechanical, manufactur- 
ing, milling, and mining pursuits, 5 per cent of all the laborers 
of the United States. Nearly 50 per cent of the boys and girls 
mre under 14 years of age. More than a million girls and boys 
are working more than eight hours a day. There can not be 
any bad results emanating from the passage of this bill, which 
is solely humanitarian and remedial in its nature. The States 
that are already safeguarding their children will not need this 
law, but it will benefit the States that have been backward in 
passing child-labor legislation—in that it will bring about bet- 
ter conditions among such children and will give them a 
longer period in which they can attend school. In other words, 
Mr. Speaker, the Keating bill will give the less fortunate chil- 
dren of our land a better chance to thrive, to enjoy their child- 
hood, to attend school, and thus aid in molding their future 
enreers. 

I am astonished to find that we have men here in Congress 
who have the heart to oppose a bill that tends to the conser- 
vation of human life. And I was much surprised to find oppo- 
sition coming from men whom I believed stood for all that 
was humanitarian and uplifting, men who personally are con- 
siderate of others around them, protesting against the meas- 
ure under the pretense that it might be “ unconstitutional.” 

The only opposition that can possibly be made to this legisla- 
tion is the fact that the mill owner and the manufacturer are 
profiting by the employment of child labor. Mills can almost 
be run on the labor of children, which is cheaper and in turn 
tills their coffers of wealth more rapidly. When men have no 
good argument they usually resort to the “ Constitution.” 

I admit, Mr. Speaker, we have no exact precedent on our 
statute books, but the committee has given careful attention to 
this phase of the bill and have reached the conclusion that it 
is constitutional. The Supreme Court has upheld the acts 
providing against the sale of lotteries and also the Mann 
White-Slave Act. In neither case was there any purpose of 
protecting commerce itself, but the two acts I have just men- 
tioned were held to be constitutional by the Supreme Court 
beeause the power to regulate interstate commerce included the 
power to regulate it in the interest of public welfare, public 
health, and public morals. We need therefore have no fear 
as to the constitutionality of the legislation now before us, as 
these cases prove the principle that Congress can exercise its 
power over interstate commerce in such a way as to see that 
interstate commerce fs regulated in the interest of public 
safety. 

Let me ask the gentlemen who would hinder the passage of 
this urgent legislation, Would they approve of long hours of 
labor for their loved ones in crowded factories or mills? Would 
they be willing to send their young children to the mills and 
workshops rather than to send them to school? Would they 
deny little children their birthright? Would they wish to de- 
prive children of the sunshine or a chance to grow? I have yet 
to hear the opponents openly attack this bill on its merits. 
Their only excuse is the question of its constitutionality. I for 
one would not wish it said of me that I ever supported legis- 
lation that was unconstitutional, but I will always fight for any 
measure that is humanitarian in its scope. I would not call 


men high-minded American citizens who would criticize a Mem- 
ber of Congress for supporting a measure for the conservation 
of children simply because the practiee of emploving children 
in mills and factories swells the cain of a few manufacturer 
who pay starvation wages, and, not satisfied with earning big 
dividends at the expense of grown men and women, they must 
drag childhood into their factories to satisfy their extravagance 
and desire for power and wealth. Men of that caliber have 
heart for the protection and welfare of humanity. 

The social conscience of this land has been awakened to the 
evils of child labor, and people everywhere are opposed to ft! 
exploitation of children for profit. The bill which we have 
before us is one of the most remedial and constructive measures 
that any Congress could enact. It is our duty to legislate to 
abolish premature labor of children and to provide opportunitie 
for the normal development and education of every child in the 
United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to state that conserva 
tion can reach no higher plane than in the conservation of human 
life. In supporting this measure we show the world that wi 
are conscious of the needs of reforms in the industrial world 
and are ready to meet such reform by effective, humane legis- 
lation. This House has been convinced that a national evil of 
great extent is known to exist in our industrial world; that 
Federal relief is the only method to remedy it. <A practical bill 
has been submitted to us, and we have now the privilege of 
enacting into law a measure that will commend itself to every 
thinking man and woman. 


io 


Army Reorganization Act. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue Hovse or RepresEntTAtTIveEs. 


Tuesday, August 8, 1916. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me I ex- 
tend herewith article by David J. Maloney, Esq., of Boston, Mass., 
on the present status of the active corps and the National Guard. 
Mr. Maloney has for many years been a member of the First 
Corps Cadets, M. V. M., and is well qualified on this subject: 


THe ARMY REORGANIZATION Bitt—TuHp PrESENT STATUS OF THE 
ACTIVE Corps AND NATIONAL GUARD. 


[By David J. Maloney.] 


The unusual conditions of the country in reference to preparedness 
and the seeming confusion in the minds of our citizens as to the effect 
of recent legislation upon the status of the active corps and Nationa! 
Guard prompts the writer to outline the important provisions of 
new act with the hope that his effort may be of interest to the read 
of the Quarterly. 

Committees of both the House and Senate spent many weeks of arduous 
and exacting labor in formulating what seemed to be a complete re 
organization of the military department of the Government and early 
in the year there was introduced in the House of Representatives the 
Hay bill and in the Senate the Chamberlain bill, taking their names 
from the chairmen of the Committees on Military Affairs. 

Each bill was adopted in its respective branch and in so many ways 
were they different and there being no possibility of either the House 
or Senate yielding in its position, a committee of conferees of both 
branches was appointed to bring in a compromise measure, which | 
sulted in the passage of the Army reorganization bill, approved by the 
President June 3. The great difference between the two bills, as affect 
ing the National Guard, was that the Senate bill previded for a Counti- 
nental Army and the House bill the federalization of the National Guard 

Hon. RicHarpD OLNBY, 2p, representing the Fourteenth Massachusetts 
district, an estimable gentleman, was a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House. The original Hay bill had a provision 
preserving the ancient rights and privileges of the active corps anid 
other organizations which had a continuous existence prior to the ac! 
of 1792, with a further provision that these organizations should be 
subject to all laws relating to militia but should not be a part of the 
National Guard or entitled to any of the privileges of the new act. Ii 
passed in that form it meant the existence of the active corps, for if it 
was barred from the National Guard it could no longer exist as 4n 
active military organization. 

When convinced of the seriousness of the situation as affecting the 
corps, Congressman OLNEY made the protection of its active existence 
the preservation of its ancient ors and privileges, and its member 
ship in the National Guard—with the resulting privileges under the 
new act—his personal effort; and section 63 of the reorganization bill, 
preserving to the corps its ancient rights and privileges, was the suc- 
cessful result of his conscientious and persistent service, and to him 
the corps is greatly indebted. 

The section mentioned, when it reached the Senate, was amended by 
adding a qualifying clause which in no way affected the active corps 
as an organization, and as finally enacted was as follows: . 

“Any corps of Artillery, Cavalry, or Infantry, existing in any of 
the States on the passage of the act of May 8, 1792, which by the 
laws, customs, or of said States has been in continuous ex- 
istence since the passage of said act, under its provisions and under 
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he provisions of section 232 and sections 1625 to 1660, both inclusive, 
of title 16 ee avons Statutes of 1873, and the act of January 21, 
1903. relating to the militia, shall be allowed to retain its ancient 
privileges subject, nevertheless, to all duties required by law of mili- 
tia: Provided, That said organizations may be a part of the National 
Guard and entitled to all the privileges of this act, and shall conform 
in all respects to the organization, discipline, and training of the 
National Guard in time of war: Provided further, That for purposes 
of training and when on active duty in the service of the United 
States they may be assigned to higher units, as the President may 
direct, and shal) be subject to the orders of officers under whom they 
shall be serving.” — Ages 

The concluding clause providing that these organizations may be 
assigned to higher units and shall be subject to the orders of officers 
under whom they are serving was to enable the department to make 
nse of the corps when necessity required, as this could not be done, if 
as formerly, the corps received orders only from the Commander in 
Chief and could be attached only to a division. ; 

One of the principal provisions of the new act provides that the 
number of the National Guard shall be 200 for each congressional and 
senatorial district, with an increase of 50 per cent each year until 
a maximum of 800 is reached, thus making the quota of National 
Guard for Massachusetts a maximum of 14,400, practically twice the 
number now credited to this State. The act also provides for pay for 
enlisted men and officers on the basis of one-fourth of that of the 
Regular Army, the maximum officers’ pay to be $500, but no officer of 
a higher rank than a major to receive pay. Y 

It also provides for 48 drills a year, payment depending upon the 
number of drills attended, with no provision for pay for less than 24, 
and also provides for a tour of duty in camp each year of 15 days. 

Under section 69 the period of enlistment in the National Guard shall 
be for six years, the first three years of which shall be in an active 
organization and the remaining three years in the National Guard 
Reserve. The qualifications for enlistment are the same as prescribed 
for enlistment in the Regular Army, with a provision that National 
Guardsmen shall still have the privilege of continuing in active service 
during the whole of the enlistment period if they so desire, and also 
the privilege of reenlistment. 

One of the most important provisions is section 70, which defines 
the oath to be taken by the enlisted men. Heretofore in enlisting in 
the service in the National Guard a soldier subscribed to an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, and to obey the orders of the commander in chief, the governor 
of the Commonwealth. The new oath is as follows: 

“TI do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this — day 
of ————, 19—,, as a soldier in the National Guard of the United States 
and of the State of ———— for the period of three years in service and 
thiee years in the reserve, under the conditions prescribed by law, un- 
less sooner discharged by proper authority. And I do solemnly swear 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America 
and to the State of , and that I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey 
the orders of the President of the United States and of the governor 
of the State of , and of the officers appointed over me according 
to law and the rules and articles of war.” 

The act finally passed both branches on May 20 and was immediately 
sent to the President for his signature and was actually signed and 
went into effect on the 3d day of June. But in the meantime trouble 
was brewing in Mexico, and the crisis, in the opinion of the department, 
was reached on June 18, when the President sent a call to the governor 
of each State for the mobilization of the National Guard, defining the 
actual units to participate. It was the purpose of the a to 
equip and train the men in mobilization camps, but necessity required 
that they be immediately sent to the border, and within a few days the 
National Guard, as it was ready, was sent to perform police duty in 
those States adjoining Mexico. 

At first there was some doubt as to when the act went into effect, and 
it became important to know whether the troops were called into service 
under the new act or under the act of 1903, the Dick bill, so called. 
Another important question was whether or not the Dick bill was 
repealed. 

The War Department, in reply to a question as to under what au- 
thority the troops were at the border, stated that they were there under 
sections 57 and 101 of the new Dill and sections 4 and 5 of the Dick 
bill. Sections 4 and 5 of the Dick bill are as follows: 

“ Sec. 4. That whenever the United States is invaded or in danger of 
invasion from any foreign nation, or of rebellion against the authority 
of the Government of the United States, or the President is unable with 
the regular forces at his command to execute the laws of the Union, it 
shall be lawful for the President to call forth such number of the militia 
of the State or of the States or Territories or of the District of Co- 
lumbia as he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, suppress such 
rebellion, or to enable him to execute such laws, and to issue his orders 
for that purpose through the pperenes of the respective State or Terri- 
tory or through the commanding general of the militia of the District 
of Columbia, from which State, Territory, or District such troops may 
be called, to such officers of the militia as he may think proper. 

“Sec. 5. That whenever the President calls forth the Organized 
Militia of any State, Territory, or of the District of Columbia to be 
employed in the service of the United States he may specify in his call 
the pa for which such service is required, and the militia so called 
shall continue to serve during the term so specified, either within or 
without the territory of the United States, unless sooner relieved by 
order of the President: Provided, That no commissioned officer or en- 
listed man of the Organized Militia shall be held to service beyond the 
term of his existing commission or enlistment: Provided further, That 
when the military needs of the Federal Government arising from the 
necessity to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, or 
repel invasion can not be met by the regular forces, the Organized 
Militia shall be called into the service of the United States in advance 
of any volunteer force which it may be determined to raise.” 

_, Sec. 57. Composition of the militia: The militia of the United 
States shall consist of all able-bodied male citizens of the United States 
and all other able-bodied males who have or shall have declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United States, who shall be more 
than 18 years of age and, except as hereinafter eee. not more than 
45 years of age; and said militia shall be divided into three classes, 
the National Guard, the Naval Militia, and the Unorganized Militia.” 

“Sec. 101. National Guard—when subject to laws governing Reg- 
ular Army: The National Guard, when called as such into the service 
of the United States, shall, from the time they are required by the 
terms of the call to respond thereto, be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations governing the Regular Army, so far as such laws and regula- 
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ions are applical nl l 
retention in the miiltary service, either t! ‘ 
retired list, is not contemplated by existing law 

The department decided that the Dick lw I repealed 
as to where its sections were inconsistent with those of the 1 
act. It is clear, however, that sections 4 and 5, as quoted, of the D 
bill, relating to the call of the militia into th ervice of the 1 
States, survive, for on the subject matter of th I 
makes no provision whatever. 

There is a provision in the new act, 1 n 61 
follows 

“Sec. 61. Maintenance of other troops by the Sta No S 
shall maintain troops in time of p » other than as autho l 
accordance with the organization prescribed under this act I I 
That nothing contained in this act shall ’ nstrued 3 limit 
the rights of the States and Territories in the u of tl Nation 
Guard within their respective border n ti f p } 
ther, That nothing contained in this act shall prev 
and maintenance of State police or nst lar 

And the question arises, Are the enlisted n 
troops in the sense of sectior 


it seems to be arguable from judicial 





ot ih ) 
Militia are not to be classified as “ troops” within tl ng 
section, and in issuing the call of June 18 it acted 1 | 
but if we assume that they are to be classified ‘troops, uM ! 
is grave doubt as to the constitutionality of section 61, P, 
words of the department, “Is it competent for Congress to 
the States to keep militia at their own expense? For ther: 


} 
doubt that it is the effect of the new national-defense ac ( 
continue, from July 1, 1916, all financial provision for the Organize 
Militia as such.” It is likewise to be considered that if it be held th 
the militia are troops within the meaning of section 61, then there 1 
been no Organzed Militia since June 3, 1916, when the Pri t 
proved the act. 

So many questions arise in reference to the new legislation that 
was little wonder that difficulties and obstacles confronted the 
man. ‘The three years’ active service and three in the reserv et 
an insurmourtable obstacle to many men; and, while there was no hi 
tancy about assuming a new contract for the emergency or for an 
continued war, they feared the three years’ enlistment in the rv \ 
period. All were anxious for active service. Another obstacle w t! 
fact that regulations had not been promulgated by the depart 
giving rulings on the meaning of these sections affecting the en! 
man, but leaving him with a confused mind in regard to just what 
status was when he was asked to assume an obligation that p1 
meant much sacrifice of business and personal comfort; and at tl 
very time his mind ought to be free of such responsibilities. 
_ The new oath of the National Guardsman requires an enlist 
Six years. It seemed to those who had considered the matter ) 
the viewpoint of the Massachusetts militiaman that this was an add 
hardship imposed upon men who had been for a long period in th 
service. It has been the custom in Massachusetts to encoura 
tinued service in the National Guard for a period of nine A 
thereby securing a long-service medal, which carries with it exemptio : 
from jury duty. The obligation under the new act to enlist for : 
years’ active and three years in the reserve 
of such long service. 

Assuming that a man of ordinary age enlisted in the Massac! 
militia, his first enlistment for three years and the reenlistment 
one year at a time to make up nine years’ continuous service: he 
map approaching 35 or 40 years, and is on the last year of his 
year period, with six months of it unexpired. In taking the new 
he obligates himself for three years active and three y 
serve, with a credit of six months on his press 
which would give him a service of almost 15 years 

The young man, however, who is on his first enlistment of 


works a hardship on men 


in tl 
ne ¢ 


of which 2 years and 10 months have expired, is at an age when ! 
has less responsibilities and should be ready and willing for a 
erable service, yet if he takes the new oath he gets a credit of 2 i 
and 10 months on his 3 years’ active service and his obligation pra 
tically means 2 months in active and 3 years in the reserve. It would 
scem equitable that the man who had been in the service of the Sta 
for 9 years, with but a small portion of it unexpired, should be al 
take the new oath with a credit for previous sery on both | t 
and reserve periods under the new contract 

This phase of the question was taken up with the War D 


for the purpose of readjustment, and in reply to a commu tion 
was stated that the framers of the new law did not take into co 
eration the requirement of State laws prior to June 3, 1916, reg { 
ing the contract of enlistment, and that the execution of the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts, whose laws radically d , 
of other States, causes this inequality. The department 
form any corrective or remedial legislation should take. 

The thought that prior service rather than length of servi 
rent enlistment should have determined the amount of active s¢ 
required by the new law did not seem to impress the department 
it stated that in the Regular Army prior service did 1 horter 
new enlistment contract entered into by the soldier, ai at the Ik 
lative mind was not accustomed to thinking along such line rhe 
department further stated that it was not compulsory for the organized 
militiaman under the Dick bil) to qualify and become a National 
Guardsman under the new national defense act, so that anyone ad 
versely affected by the provisions of law relating to enlistment could 
have escaped all resulting embarrassment and hardship by declining 
to become a new Natlonal Guardsman, 

That, however, does not offer much compensation to the militia: 
who has served nine years and ought to be allowed to take the 1 
oath and serve the balance of his present enlistment without creat 
an obligation that has existed and will continue to exist for pra 
tically a third of his life above the age required for entrance into the 
militia. The Department would not, however, be quoted that it was 
of the opinion that a man embarrassed by long service and the new 
contract was at liberty to obey or not to obey the call of the President, 
either as an organized militiaman or a National Guardsman, and that 
his obligation to respond to the call of the President must not be con 
fused with an alleged obligation to transform himself from Organized 
Militiaman into National Guardsman by taking the new oath : 
scribing to the new enlistment contract for three years in active and 
three years in the reserve, with a credit for the red 
his present enlistment centract. 


























portion of 


Another important question arises as to what becomes of the mer 
bers of the militia who fail to take the new oath. It has been det: 
mined by the department that they are still members of the Organized 
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Militia: and, acting upen that ruling, they bave been called for service 
under the ctions of the Dick bill, and if they refuse to take the old 
fori f 1 th will be subject to arrest and court-martial. This, 
of course, affect mly those organizations that were subject to the 
ll of the President, and, it would seem, has no effect on the active 
orp 
* to just what the future status of the members of the Organized 
Militia who did not subscribe to the new oath will be is a serious ques- 
tion for the future, as it would seem impossible that an organization 
should have one part of its membership federalized National Guard 
| another part Organized Militia, rendering a service each under a 
erent enlistment contract; but it is assumed that such difficulties 
| be cared for perhaps more decisively by action in the courts to 
etermine whether or not Organized Militia exists after the act of 


June 3, 1916, and whether section 61 of the new act, providing that 
no troops should be maintained in time of peace by the States except 
the National Guard, is constitutional in the event that it is decided 
that the Organized Militia are “ troops.’ 

Chen the question is going to be raised if the Organized Militia of the 
States are not troops as contemplated by our military system—-what are 
they? Unfortunately the decision of this subject, with so many ap- 
parent contradictions and the confusion which seems to prevail as to 
just what the meaning of the new military act is, and when allied with 
he Dick bill still more confusing, finally resolves itself in a series of 
questions which never decide, and I assure you the writer has not 
approached this subject as ‘a doubter who asks questions but answers 
none,’ but one who desires to lay before the readers of the Quarterly 
ome of the thoughts suggesied by men in the service. The Army 
appropriation bill has a section instructing the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral to codify and make necessary changes in the military act, and 
with reasons therefor to report to the next Congress, so many, if not 
all, inconsistent laws may be harmonized. 

The active corps participated in the mobilization at first voluntarily, 
going into the field to be at the highest point of efficiency if the call 
ame taking the organization into the active service of the United 
States. The voluntary tour was interrupted by a call from The Ad- 
jutant General assigning the corps to guard the camp at South Fram- 
ingham, to assist in the distribution of supplies, and to train the 
recruits. The men of the active corps were disturbed, as were all 
militiamen, by the terms of the new act, especially the enlistment con- 
tract. There was never a question of active service, and every man in 
ihe corps, if he were called upon to subscribe to an oath for any emer- 
yency, would have met the issue fairly and squarely. 

‘The doubt as to under what law the forces were serving and the 
many questions which no one seemed to answer with any conclusive- 
ness, caused the men to become serious minded, and some of them acted 
most wisely in not subscribing to the new oath. Whether or not indi- 
vidual men took the oath is not the question for a great percentage of 
the active corps subscribed to the new contract of enlistment, and the 
organization is now enrolled in the federalized National Guard. 

The situation resulting from the call of the President of Juve 18 was 
1 healthful one. It was a test. One can never tell when he may be 
asked to fulfill his pledge of devotion and loyalty to any cause, and 
one never knows, nor should he know, when the test may come. No one 
ever questioned the loyalty of the militiamen to the State and the 
Nation, and amid the confusion as to the meaning of the new Arm 
reorganization biil, its purposes, its effect upon the States and indi- 
viduals, there could be but one consistent policy to follow, and that 
the basic principle of all success in military affairs—-obedience. Obedi- 
ence is loyalty, it is patriotism, and when the Nation calls, no matter 
under what law or confusion of laws, whether right or wrong— 
“Ours is not to reason why, 

Ours is but to do or die.”’ 


Conservation of the Appalachian Forests. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVEs, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, on the 2d day of May last I 
urged this House, with all the force at my command, to add 
to the Agricultural bill an item of $3,000,000 for the extension 
of national-forest purchases, under the Weeks Act, in the 
White Mountains of New England, and the southern Appa- 
lachian ranges. I did not succeed in my undertaking. But the 
Senate has very wisely added this necessary provision, and it 
is here for consideration on the pending conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons which I then offered for the allow- 
ance of this sum have since been strengthened manyfold. 
Within the last month many sections of the southern Appa- 
lachian regions have been visited by appallingly destructive 
floods, leaving ruin and death in their wake. Western North 
Carolina, and particularly that part of it embraced in my 
district, is the scene of the heaviest loss and the greatest 
lestruction. Here thousands of acres of crops have been 
destroyed, lands have been ruined, buildings have been swept 
wi roads and bridges are gone, and more than a score of 

eople have lost their lives. And it is here where the major 

rt of this proposed appropriation for forest conservation 
would be expended. 

Of course no act of this Congress can stay the fall of the 
rains or change the laws of nature, but this appropriation will 
put inte the hands of the Federal Government the control of 


the use of the Iands and forests about the headwaters of our 
impetuous mountain streams, and earth, grass, shrub, and tree. 
nature’s kindly reservoirs, will be preserved, and destruction 
by the overflow of mad streams and raging torrents will be pre- 
vented. 
Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House. I do not deem it 
| necessary. Surely it is apparent to all that this amendment 
should pass. I know of no other way in which $3,000,000 could 
be so profitably spent. I trust I may have the high satisfaction 
of knowing that not a single vote is cast against it. 








Indiana. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN A. MORRISON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, August 8, 1916. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is often said by those who 
do not reside in Indiana that there is more politics in Indiana 
per capita and to the square mile than in any other State of 
the Union. That is probably true. Many who make this stite- 
ment mean by it that there is more partisan zeal and political 
personal ill will and antagonism in Indiana than is to be found 
elsewhere. I am not at all convinced of that. In Indiana politi- 
cal affiliations and activities rarely affect in any degree the social 
relations or personal friendships of men. All persons are at 
all times interested in politics in its broad and proper sense. 
The campaign of education, from the standpoint of intelligent 
and efficient good citizenship, never ends. It is perennial. The 
campaign for partisan or personal political advantage begins 
late in the summers of campaign years and ends with election 
day. It is strictly biennial. 

The pending campaign furnishes an illustration of this 
happy situation. Indiana furnishes the candidates for Vice 
President on the tickets of both of the great political parties. 
one the Vice President and the other a former Vice President. 
Both reside in the same city. They are, and have long been, 
warm personal friends. Their campaigns will be without a 
trace of the personal element which sometimes enters into 
political contests. It is certain now that whatever may be 
the result of the election the successful candidate for Vice 
President will bear with him into his high office the friend- 
ship, esteem, and good will of his unsuccessful rival. 

While Indiana’s public men are loyal to their respective 
party organizations, they may be counted upon to be in com- 
plete accord and vote as a unit on questions which involve 
fundamental principles of government, the honor and integrity 
of our treaties and other public covenants and obligations, or 
the maintenance of American ideals of national and interna- 
tional rights, relations, and duties. 

When the statute granting to vessels engaged in our coast- 
wise trade exemption from the payment of Panama Canal tolls 
passed the House both great parties were represented in its 
membership from Indiana, but they all voted as a unit against 
the bill. In that respect no other State of considerable size 
has a like record. 

When the bill to repeal the tolls exemption was pending the 
discussion by public men of Indiana was cast on a high patri- 
otic, nonpartisan plane. Former Senator and former Vice 
President Fairbanks, a gentleman of the old school and a pub- 
lic servant of whom we are all justly proud, had complete per- 
sonal and official knowledge of all the facts involved in the con- 
troversy as to the propriety of the repeal of the tolls-exemption 
law. He discussed the situation frankly at home and abroad, 
helping to give to the people of Indiana that perfect knowledge 
of the case which made public sentiment for repeal undivided 
and insistent. He strongly urged immediate repeal upon the 
high ground of the maintenance of our national integrity. 

Some days ago President Wilson delivered a public address, 
in which he intimated that some, at least, of the most enthusi- 
astic advocates of Mexican conquest were, consciously or 
consciously, influenced by motives personal and sinister. As- 
suming that the people of Indiana, each of whom is reputed to 
be a politician, would be easily moved to bitter partisan con- 
troversy as to the propriety of the President’s intimations, the 
official trouble makers of the campaign committee began to ap- 
peal to loyal Republicans in fierce.denunciation of the Presi- 
dent’s address. The appeal has fallen upon deaf ears. It has 
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brought no favorable response. If the trouble makers admit 
hat they are surprised, they plead guilty to inexcusable ig- 
norance of the general public interest in and knowledge of public 
questions, to be found in Indiana all the time on all public 
questions by all the people. 
The Republicans of Indiana do not resent the mild intima- 
tions contained in President Wilson’s address. Indeed, they 


| 
| 
| 


have heard much stronger statements from perfectly regular | 


-enublican sources, and are prepared to criticize the President 
for the mildness, rather than. for alleged impropriety, of his 
statements. 

On the evening of Thursday, August 15, 1913, the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association was given a reception at the 
home of former Senator and former Vice President Charles 
Warren Fairbanks. During the evening Mr. Fairbanks deliv- 
ered an address in which he told the editors much of the inside 
history of the war with Spain, from which he drew sound 
reasons to support his earnest plea against intervention in 
Mexico by the United States. 

A portion of his address relating to the Wcr with Spain 
and our duty in relation to Mexico was published in the In- 
dianapolis News, in its issue of August 15, 1913. The story 
was as follows: 

MEXICAN SITUATION, 
Regarding the Mexican situation, Mr. Fairbanks said, in part: 


*“ We have no need to fear any alien power, for we shall not willingly 


provoke any of our international neighbors to the point where war 
will become necess 
war unless we provoke it. As our country grows in numbers and 
material strength it becomes increasingly important that we should 
beware that we do not allow ourselves to become needlessly engaged 
in conflicts with our neighbors. A great nation will not pick quarrels 
with others, particularly with those who are weak compared with its 
tremendous strength. 

“The nation which imagines that other peoples are lying awake 
nights to offer it indignity, the nation which is in a continual ferment 
over little things, is wasting its energies and dissipating its oppor- 
tunities. The greatest menace to international peace are the jingoes— 
the’ most undesirable members of the community. They take no 
account of the terrible consequences of war, and avail themselves of 
the slightest pretext to involve their coyntry in a serious engagemen 





ry. It is a safe assumption that there will be no | 


with others, and, as a rule, if war comes, they leave the hard fighting | 


to be done by some one else.” 
INCIDENT CITED, 

Illustrating this point, Mr. Fairbanks related an amusing incident 
when a man living in southern Indiana wrote to Mr, Fairbanks prior 
to the Spanish-American war strongly criticising President McKinley 
for not beginning war at once. Mr, Fairbanks replied by offering to 


get the man an appointment on the first battleship which would be | 
engaged in the war if it should come, but the man who was eager for | 


somebody else to begin the war was not willing to go to the front 
himself. 

Mr. Fairbanks continued : 

“It is perfectly obvious that much of the agitation which led to the 
Wer with Spain and ultimately imposed on us the responsibility of 
governing 10,000,000 of people, and which caused the Government to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars, was of the most selfish and 


sinister character. Men who wanted to fatten on Government con- | 


tracts, or who were eager for military distinction, or who wanted | 


Cuba annexed because of the chance to exploit her railroads, sugar and | 


tobacco plantations, and other sources of wealth, were eager for war; 
they felt that out of it would come the annexation of Cuba to the 





United States, and as American territory the value of its resources | °! 


would be largely increased. 
“PART OF YELLOW PRESS 


“The yellow press played its selfish and nefarious part; it was 
moved by no considerations of either patriotism or national honor. 

“After stable government was established in Cuba and the island 
surrendered to its people, internal disturbance led to the retaking of 
the island under our reserved power. I have no doubt whatever that 
the internal dissensions were provoked by speculators, by the owners 
of public utilities, and of great sugar and tobacco plantations, in the 
hope that the United States would make an end of the matter and 
take the island under its permanent control, in which event the value of 
all the property in the hands of speculators would be greatly enhanced; 
and it is quite probable that we have not seen the last of an effort 
made by those who would exploit the island for selfish purposes to 
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bring about a situation which would lead the United States to resume | 


and retain permanent possession of it. 
“INFLUENCES IN MEXICO 
“T have no doubt .that the disturbances in Mexico during 
few years have been duc in a greater or less degree to an effort on the 


part of ambitious, cunning men to force intervention and possibly an- | 


neration to the United States. The exploiters of public utilities and of 
the mineral and agricultural resources of our neighbor have undoubtedly 
thought that they would gain much if they could force intervention by 


the United States. There are soldicrs of fortune in Mexico who would | 


undoubtedly welcome such a contingency. 

“Sensationalists are adding to the confusion of the situation and 
making more difficult the solution of the problem. Intervention in 
Mexico is, of course, not a matter to be considered lightly: for in- 
tervention means war, and war means the destruction of human lives 


the last | 


and the experditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. Jt means, | 


jurthermore, the responsibility of the Government of 20,000,000 of people 
for an indefinite period. We are now engaged in governing 10,000,900 
of aliens as the result of the Spanish-American War—a war which 
could very probably have been averted if we could have ewercised a 
little more patience, patriotism, and self-restraint. 


SUPREME CRIMINAL FOLLY. 
“If our speculators in Mexico suffer pecuniary loss as the result of 


recurring revolutions, that is a matter for future consideration, when | 
Stable government and peace are fully established In that country. It is | 


f r Ww 
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own country might regard with grave concern. We have enough ques- 


tions, both at home and in our insular possessions, to tax our serious 


attention without adding to their number graver ones in Mexico.” 

Al) of which is admirable. We commend the speech of Mr. Fairbanks 
to those fey Republican Senators who have been somewhat disposed to 
antagonize Phe administration program. 

The speech of Mr. Fairbanks and the editorial of the Indian- 
apolis News are typical of the innumerable educational forces 
continually at work among the people of Indiana. The general 
public information on public questions resulting from this peren- 
nial campaign of education can not be nullified or substantially 
modified by ultrapartisan activities carried on during the stress 
and strain of political campaigns. 

The statement I have made will explain why it is useless to 
seck to induce the members ef any political party in Indiana to 
look with favor upon an attempt to force the country into a false 
attitude toward a grave international question for the sake 
of a mere partisan advantage. It is too late in our history for 
that. 








Wilson’s Policies Menace to Nation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH W. FORDNEY, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue Houser or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 8, 1916. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter written by Mr. Louis E. Rowley, of Lansing, 
Mich. Four years ago Mr. Rowley was an ardent Wilson sup- 
porter. He now proposes to vote for Charles E. Hughes, and in 
this statement he gives his reasons therefor. 

Mr. Rowley’s letter, as printed in the Detroit Free Press of 
August 7, is as follows: 


WILSON’S POLICIES MENACE TO NATION IN MIGHTY CrISES—So Dr- 
CLARES Louris E, ROWLEY IN TELLING WHy Hg HAS TURNED AGAINST 
MAN He SUPPORTED ARDENTLY—ATTITUDE TOWARD MEXICO BROUGHT 
REIGN OF ANARCHY—VACILLATING AND UNNEUTRAL STANDS TOWARD 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND CAUSED DANGEROUS TANGLE, 


[By Louis E. Rowley.] 


It was said of Lamartine, the brilliant French writer and political 
rhetorician, that his career as the virtual head of the short-lived pro- 
visional government in 1848 had proved that the government of a great 
coe can not be carried on permanently by making speeches from a 
micony. ' 

The unpractical but well-meaning and highly gifted hero of the 
democratic reaction in France was supposed to have furnished the most 
classic example of the failure of specious phrases to do the work of 
government, but I am regretfully obliged to say that it has remained 
for the present Democratic President of the United States, in one of 
the most critical periods of the world’s history, to outdo him in this 
kind of achievement. 

I was one of those who ardently supported Woodrow Wilson in both 
the preconyention and electoral campaigns of 1912, because I regarded 
him as the most philosophical, the most eloquent, and the most clear- 
visioned Democratic leader of his day. 

I had formed my opinion of his character and — capacities from 
reading his occasional deliverat.ces, both as a distinguished American 
scholar and as a thoughtful and luminous commentator on political 
affairs, and I was led to believe that he would be as wise and courageous 
in action as he had been in speculation. 

But I have learned to my sorrow that a man may be a philosopher in 
his maxims and yet a palterer in his practice; a statesman in his con- 
copts and yet a fatuous opportunist in his actual handling of public 
alairs. 

I have also learned that even a Democratic label is not an absolute 
guaranty of clear and undeviating Democratic conduct, and that even 
the skin of a mellifluous Jeffersonian may conceal an irresponsible 
autocrat. 

I supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912 in the full conviction that he 
would make a great and worthy Democratic successor of Grover Cleve- 
land, who combined a high idealism with a powerful practical judgment. 


“SAVING COMMON SENSE”? OF CLEVELAND ABSENT. 


I am opposing Woodrow Wilson in this campaign in the equally firm 
conviction that he has neither the intellectual conscientiousness nor the 
‘saving common sense” of the man whose administration shed such 
luster on the Democratic name. 

I supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912 because he stood for “ open 
and disentangled processes of government,” for “ pitiless er and 
for the restoration of the “authority of our legislative bodies,” which 
he declared was necessary to the “recovery of their self-possession 
and self-respect,” and in order that “the people may again depend, and 
depend with confidence, upon their legislators, and not lean as if for 
rescue upon their Executive.” 

I am opposing Woodrow Wilson in this campaign because as Presi- 
dent he has done more to discourage “open and disentangled processes 
of government,” to stifle publicity, to belittle legislative bodies, and to 
teach the people to “lean as if for rescue upon their Executive” than 
anny American President since Andrew Jackson, whose arbitrary con- 


duct—to quote from that distinguished work, Woodrow Wilson's His- 
tory of the American People—* broke the course of all settled policy, 
forced every question to square itself with the President's standards, 
nitered the elements of parties "—because, in a word, by his secretive- 


ness, his academic arrogance, and his studied contempt for Congress he 
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has willfully and persistently belied his own oft-repeated and fasct- 
natingly phrased pronouncements on these matters of supreme Demo- 
cratic concern. 

I supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912 because I believed that he would 
sincerely strive to be a useful and single-minded President of the United 
States, and would glory in promoting the best interests of his country 
+ oa = his condemie oe 

am opposing Woodrow Wilson in this campaign because he pride: 
himself on being the “ President of humanity” and persistentl> poe 
on the theory that his duties are defined, not by the laws of the United 
States but by the general moral law—according to St. Woodrow. 


PLEDGES OF PLATFORM FLOUTED AND REPUDIATED. 


I supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912 because I firmly believed that 
he could be counted on to carry out with a measurable degree of faith- 
fulness the pledges cont in the Democratic platform of that year— 
pledges which he himself yeuntingly declared “ say what they mean and 
mean what they 7 

I am opposing Woodrow Wilson in this campaign because he has re- 
eeeney and defiantly flouted and repudiated some of the most impor- 
tant of these pledges, thus paltering with both his party and the 
country in a double sense, breathing the word of promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope. 

I have briefly set forth in the foregoing some of the principal reason; 
why four years ago I gave my voice and vote for Woodrow Wilson, but 
I have stated only a few of the reasons which have impelled me to take 
my stand against him in the present campaign. I have reserve: the 
more important of them for a more extended synopsis and discussion. 

Among the really vital declarations of the Baltimore platform was 
one favoring *“‘ the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal.” A Democratic 
Congress already had passed a law exempting American ships from 
these tolls, and a Republican President (Taft) had signed it. Both the 
Jaw and the platform indorsement of it were specifically and unresery- 
edly commended by candidate Woodrow Wilson. It will be recalled that 
while the canal tolls exemption bill was pending in Congress it was 
widely and earnestly discwssed in the public press and monthly reviews, 
and that all the international aspects and implications of it were thor- 
oughly considered by Congress before passing it. The author of the 
bill was the Hon. Frank E. DoreEMws, one of the ablest and most influ- 
ential Democratic Members of the House. It received a large Repub- 
lican vote in both branches of Congress, but it was widely acclaimed as 
an especially meritorious Democratic legislative achievement. 


BRINGS ABOUT REPEAL OF TOLLS-EXEMPTION LAW. 


However, it was destined not long to be thus acclaimed. Within a 
few months after his accession to the Presidency, Woodrow Wilson went 
before the assembled Houses of Congress, and, with dexter finger up- 
raised and brow of heavy portent, made this cryptic announcement : 

“T shall not know how to deal with matters of veen greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence if you do not grant it—the repeal of this self- 
same Panama tolls-exemption law—to me in ungrudging measure.” 

And he spake further words of wisdom, thus: 

“*We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong.” 

Acting in the same esoteric spirit, and with a submissiveness born of 
fearsome respect for the presidential aura, the Democratic majority 
hastened to carry out their instructions in exactly the manner they had 
been told to do by repealing the law “ without raising the question 
whether we were right or peice a 

And who cared a rap “ whether we were right or wrong?” Wasn't 
it enough to know that an infallibly prescient President had commanded 
them to repeal the law? What are party pledges anyway compared 
with “matters of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence” that 
arise to vex and perplex the presidential mind—especially when the 
interests of our ‘‘ English cousins ” happen to be involved in them? 

But let no one think that this was the first time a subservient Con- 
gress had jumped through the hoops at the a k. of a pledge-scoring 
President. It had done so a short time before in the case of the sugar 
tariff. Most people will recall that both as a candidate for the Deino- 
cratic presidential nomination and later for the suffrages of the people, 
Woodrow Wilson had distinctly pledged himself not to favor any tariff 
legislation that would “injure or destroy legitimate industry.” So 
anxious was he to have the country understand that neither he nor 
the Democratic Party was committed to a radical tariff-smashing policy 
that he made the straight-out declaration that “there is no Democrat 
of thoughtfulness that I have met who contemplates a program of [ree 
trade.” 


But notwithstanding these voluntary and very explicit assurances, 
he had no sooner assumed the Presidency than he announced that he 
would take the boldest step toward the realization of the purely 
academic idea of free trade that had ever been a by any 
first-class modern Government (for even “ free-trade” England im- 
poses a revenue duty on sugar) by wholly removing the tariff on sugar 
which had been maintained since the days of Thomas Jefferson and 
which had been defended by Grover Cleveland as “ the most logical and 
equitable ” customs tax ever levied by the Government. 

Such was the “ program of free trade’ which Woodrow Wilson made 
the ne plus ultra feature of his initial legislative policy, despite his 
vehement preelection declaration that ‘“‘no Democrat of thoughtful- 
ness” ever contemplated it or would stand for it. However, he forced 
a Democratic Congress to stand for it two years, and then it repealed 
it because neither the finances of the Government nor the economic wel- 
fare of the country would stand for it any longer. But in the meantime 
a large public revenue had been lost and a legitimate agricultural indus- 
try jeopardized and only saved from practical annihilation by the 
‘“‘world smash” in Europe, which suddenly sent sugar prices booming. 


DENOUNCER OF CAUCUS, HE INVOKES THE CLOSURE. 


It is to be remarked that neither in the Panama tolls exemption mat- 
ter nor in his free-sugar coup did the President deign to enlighten 
anyone as to the real reasons which had induced him to insist on such 
a startling volte face. He was not frank, he was not consistent, and 
he was hardly intelligible. Although he had been a vigorous denouncer 
of the “secret caucus,” under whose workings legislators had become 
“mere automata,” he now resorted to the most offensive use of the old 
tyrannical caucus system to force his pledge-smashing measures through 
Congress. Even the hateful and undemocratic closure was invoked by 
him to silence the congressional dissentients to his legislative plans. Ile 
assumed an attitude of undisguised impatience and even intolerance to- 
ward those who opposed him, and demanded the adoption of his recom- 
mendations without debate and without question. He seemed to think 
that all the functions and all the policies of the Democratic Party wer+ 
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omprehended, controlled, and included In himself, and that it was rank 
Sacrtioge to impugn either his wisdom or his acts. As for the Demo- 
crats in Congress— 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do—and sigh! 


Some of them, of course, swore, but the most of them “took their 
medicine” as innocuously as possible. Before the authority and pres- 
tige of the omnificent White House evangel of the new freedom they 
were powerless, not to say obsequious F / 

There is still another and more signal instance of the President's 
apostacy to his platform obligations. There was one particular plank 
in the Baltimore platform that was so thoroughly American, so clear, 
so straight, so inspiringly patriotic that if it had been the only issue 
in the election all the States in the Union would have been Democratic. 
Let me quote it here in full: - 

“The constitutional rights of Amcrican citizens should protect them 
on our borders and go with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any country is entitled 
to and must be given the full protection of the United States Goyern- 
ment, both for himself and his property.” 

How well this promise has been kept Ict the shameful and gruesome 
history of the last three years of abandonment of American citizens 
and their property and of our national obligations under the Monroe 
doctrine in Mexico tell. 

GEOGRAPHICAL LINES IN PROTECTING CITIZENS. 

I know it will be contended that the President has attempted in his 
own furtive, spasmodic, and irresponsibie way to enforce this pledge 
as against the central powers of Europe; but why shouldn't it mean 
the same thing in Mexico as to American citizens and their prop 
erty as it does upen the deck of an armed British merchaniman flying 
the flag of St. George? 

Who can imagine a Washington or a Jackson or a Cleveland en 
acting such a role of executive impotence as Woodrow Wilson has 
enacted in respect ot those American rights in Mexico which the abov« 
quoted splendid plank in the Democratic platform was so evidently 
intended to vindicate and defend? 

“4 man who violates a party pledge is a criminal, worse than the 
man who embezzles money.’ And when that pledge relates to the 
most vital “constitutional rights of American citizens,” how much 
greater is the criminality of him who has registered a solemn oath to 
see that it is implicitly kept? 

I hope I shall be pardoned if I ask William Jennings Bryan, the 
renowned Democratic oracle who pronounced the condemnation on the 
violater of party pledges which I have quoted in the preceding para- 
graph, to answer this question. Maybe he can do so if he will divert 
his rutilant gaze from that antisecond-term plank in the Baltimore 
jlatform long enough to take an impartial survey of the other pledge- 
creaking achievements of the Wilson administration which call so 
loudly fer patriotic reprobation. 

I shall touch very briefly upon the other examples of evasion and vio- 
lation of plrtform declarations which have been so frequently fur- 
nished by the administration. The Baltimore convention reaffirmed the 
time-honored party pledge to * honestly and rigidly enforce” the civil- 
service law, but the President has not only violated the spirit of it by 
making more purely “ personal ’’—not to say questionable—appoint- 
ments than any of his immediate predecessors, but he has given his 
e ecutive approval to acts creating great departmental bureaus and ex- 
pressly exempting them from civil-service regulations. This was a 
distinctly retrograde step. There was also a plank in the national 
platform denouncing “the profligate waste of the money wrung from 
the people by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations 
of recent Republican Congresses,’ and demanding “a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a Democratic government ’— 
but which, alas, has not been practiced by it even under the guidance 
of the most exalted exemplar of Jeffersonianism that has cver woozled 
the people with language and promises. : 


FROM PEACE IDEALISM TO PREPAREDNESS SWIFT STEP. 














There has been the same exhibition of vacillation and back pedal- 
ing by the President in many matters concerning which he had pre- 
viously —— the most positive views. His penchant for dismiss- 
ing an ugly fact with a golden-cadenced phrase has probably never 
been more vividly illustrated than in that passage in his message to 
Congress of December 14, 1914, in which he discussed the question of 
preparedness—he called it “ militarism’’ then—and in which he de- 
clared that to inaugurate such a policy “ would mean merely that we 
had lost our self-possession ; that we had been thrown off our balance 
by a war with which we have nothing to do, whose causes do not 
touch us, whose very existence affords us opportunities of friendship 
and disinterested service which should make us ashamed of any thought 
of hostility or fearful preparation for trouble.” 

Within three months from the day he made this beautiful and affect- 
ing idealistic utterance the President was “ swinging around the circle” 
warning his countrymen that the most urgent duty of the hour was 
to inaugurate a poli of “ militarism,’’ advocating the building of a 
navy “incomparably the strongest in the world,” and raising a veritable 
continental din with his ‘fearful preparation for trouble.” 

What a cinematographic picture we have here of the President fn 
foes and performing. Beautiful words; inspiring words, but 

ow utterly irreconcilable with what he actually did. 

It is apparent that the trouble is not with the President's work. It 
lies elsewhere. His words are good, but his word is not good. 

This may sound like pretty harsh criticism, but note how even in his 
handling of the tremendously momentous international questions which 
have arisen since the war broke out he has justly merited it. 

Duriug the first few months of the war President Wilson main- 
tained an unexceptionable American attitude toward all the belligerent 
nations. He enjoined absolute neutrality on his countrymen and he 
practiced it himself. But when the desperate necessities of Germany 
and England led them to make reprisals against each other that were 
wantonly violative of international law and of our maritime rights, the 
President lost his self-possession and turned some epistolary flip-flaps 
that finally involved the American Government in an appalling mess 
of diplomatic contradiction and unneutrality. 


LACK OF FIRM STAND BRINGS AN UGLY TANGLE, 


The task which he faced was not a Sisyphean one. It required no ex- 
traordinary powers of statesmanship. Only common sense and courage 
were essential to the surmounting of it. The infractions of interna- 
tional law were notorious. So plain was our duty in the premises that 
on Feberuary 29, 1916, the administration sent an “identic note” to 





the British and German foreicn offices It set forth certain rules 

duct that both sides should observe in common and certain ot! 
that Germany should observe on her part, with still others that Br 
should observe. “ The American position was fair and reasonabl 
clares Dr. Albert Shaw, t distiz s l r of t v 
Reviews, one of our foremos 1 monthlies. 
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san Germany replied i days and 
proposals. England wv 1 ied the proy 
It is certain tha if a stand at t 
would have been no i complications ind 
was wrong,” says Dr. i n he is supported by 
the leading diplomatist tries), “and we were in 
2 position to set her right by : m rd at meant ‘ business’ with 
out controversy, but without delay. It was our Hamlet-like lack of 
promptitude and firmness nt of rare op ‘tunity that has 
been a contributory cause of all t unfortunate tr nts of Germany's 
ill-conceived form of reprisal through tl nd painful period that 
Has ensucd 
This just arraignment of the adm tratior 
for the simple reason that no satisfactory an 
When President Wilson undertook to hold o 
Euro an powers to an a untability f { 
national rights he deli! ly entered upon 
| that has cost us the respect of the world. The « 
was as clear in fact if not in degree as that of 


liberately, grossly, and defiantly transgressed 
is just as deliberately, grossly, and defiantly tr 
“In premeditated disregard of neutral rights, 
World, the most powerful Democratic newspaper 
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strong supporter of the lis as ri] G \ 
Even the New York Sur ced c] uy of t 
has significantly declare: ) t t! works : 
the case of Germany 

ATTITUDE TOWARD WARRING POWERS Mi NCONS 
The merest tyro in internationa thi knows that the rule « iflex 
itrality, of friendly vigilance for the protect \ n 
of an even aiti ar tl conte owers , 
when it is unequa ly < ns of Presiden 
Wilson's firm stand with y: \ } turi his 
back upon Enel ringing us to the thre he l 
of war with her of the freedom of t! 
we can not but «€ . onsisteney of cor 
Another irritating insta ministration’s tendeney f , 
wabble and then to ignomir e itself even where th igh 
| est “ moral considerations” a concerned, wi furnished in ft ‘That 
ter of making loans to th illies It will be recalled that w n kng 
land and France first asked us to help finance their war operation 
Secretary Bryan announced that “it is inconsistent with the spirit of 
neutrality for a neutrai nation to make leans to belligerent n itions 
for money is the worst of contrabands—it commands al! other things 
and American bankers wer: tified that the Government would ok 
with marked disfavor on the placing of such loans in the United Stat 
The justice and reasonableness of Secretary Bryan's stand we no 
seriously questioned by even the most ardent American sympathizers 
with the allies. It was almost universally admitted to be the onl 
consistent and honerable position that a great neutral nation <« ! 
take. There was, of course, no legal inhibition on the aking o 
such loans, but on moral grounds the supplying of vast sums of mon 
to the allies was indefensibk To do so would virtually make us 
ally of the allies Accordingly, in officially discountenancine t 
loans, the administration was acting in the it of a true, if exa 
neutrality. 
But unfortunately it did not long exemplify this sort of n : 
In the midst of the marvelous industrial activity which had followed 
the placing here by the allies of unlimited orders for munitions and 
other war supplies, the President forgot all hout his mission to 
“blaze a new way” for t world in the observance of neutralitv, and 
thinking only of the tremendous material gains which were ipa 
such a thrilling significance to the Democratic slogan of “ Pea rl 
prosperity,” he gave his consent to the American underwrit of 


half-billion Anglo-French loan—-the largest foreign loan ¢ 
in the history of the world. 

The real purpose and effect of this loan were perfectly described 
by the London Spectator when, with characteristic Brit ! 





it said that “ two belligerent countries are borrowing from neu to 
finance their operations of war.” 
THIRD OF ENGLAND’S OUTPUT FOR WAR SPENT IN UNITED STATI 

There is no escape from that crude fa And when the banking 
“credits ” established here by the several allied Governments ar‘ led 
to the half-billion public loan, even the most prejudiced yip 
with the allies can begin to sense the appalling unneutrality « ’ 
American position. Altogether, [I suppose we have directly cont d 
a billion dollars to the war funds of Germany’s enemies. Ind y 
we have contributed two billior more, as it is officially announced 
that the total war supplies purchased in this country by the entente 
powers amount to three billions—almost a third of England's total 
war expenditures up to date. 

Is there anyone bold enough to gainsay Bryan's declaration, which 
created such “a profound sensation throughout the world,” that “it 


is inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality for a neutral nation to 
make loans to belligerent nations, for money is the worst of ! 


t o cor 





bands—it commands all other things’? 

And if.there is none to gainsay it, how can the administ i's 
approval of the Anglo-French loan be defended by any fair-mi: I 
American, especially when, by a special ruling of the Tr iry D t 


ment, the national banks were permitted to purchase the Ang me 
bonds in unlimited amounts, notwithstanding the law restricts t! 
amount that can be loaned to a private A rican citizen or an An 
can corporation to 10 per cent of a ban capital and surplus? 

I challenge any straight-thinking American to justify this official stulfti- 
fication of our vaunted professions of neutrality. Morally and legally 
we were guilty of the most flagitious transgression of the code of inte 
national morality. No matter where our individual sympathies may |! 
in this war, we can not shut our eyes to the awful travesty of tl 
administration's efforts to “serve mankind” by placing all the va 
banking capital under its control at the disposal of the allies. 

Passing over the administration's chameleonic shifting in the arr 
merchantman controversy (at one stage of which it announced that if 
was “seriously considering” accepting the German contention and 
plying it for Germany’s benefit, only a little later on to reject that 
contention and to threaten to break off diplomatic relations with 
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Germany because it insisted on the justice of Secretary Lansing’s view 
that ‘‘a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any sort * * * 


should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral 
as well as by a belligerent government”), I wish to invite attention 
for a moment to the glaring contradiction in which the administration 
has involved itself by its recent announcement—made through Coun- 
sellor Polk, of the State Department—that it would not permit any 
American citizen to take passage on the merchant submarine Deutsch- 


land in order to avoid any possible controversy with Great Britain in 
ihe event af the sinking of that vessel by a British warship. 

illow completely this negatives the Wilsonian position, which was so 
arrogantly assumed last winter, that the congressional supporters of 
the McLemore resolution, warning Americans not to travel on Sritish 
armed merchantmen, were pursuing a highly unneutral and harmful 
course that threatened to seriously embarrass the administration's 
efforts to “ serve mankind.” 

Was there ever a more flagrant example of governmental tergiversa- 
tion presented for the afflictive contemplation of American citizens? 
Vas there ever a more humiliating incident in the history of Democratic 
imanagement of our foreign affairs—a history that is resplendent with 
the diplomatic achievements of some of the most virile and uncompro- 
inising asserters of Americanism the Republic has known? 


ADMINISTRATION BLUNDERS IN MEXICAN SITUATION. 


Let us now turn from this record of Cervantean (or shall I cali it 
Machiavellic?) diplomacy to review the equally futile but more ob- 
stinately exemplified academic dalliance with dangerous matters that 
1as characterized the administration’s Mexican policy. 

It has been said that President Wilson inherited the Mexican problem 
from his Republican predecessor. President Taft left him no problem— 
only a plain official duty. Victoriano Huerta had succeeded to the 
dictatorship only eight > hefore Taft retired from office, and in 
that brief time there was no adequate opportunity to establish official 
relations with him. And, anyway, Taft was unwilling to do anythin 
which might embarrass his successor, especially in an internationa 
determination that was certain to seriously affect the official relations 
of the two countries. He accordingly left the incoming administration 
entirely free to determine what those relations should be. 

But Mr. Taft himself had the clearest comprehension of the rightful 
Anenee attitude. Speaking over a year ago on the Mexican question, 
1e@ sa ° 

‘We made a serious mistake at the outset, not in failing to recognize 
HIuerta but in actually departing from the attitude of true neutrality 
to work against him.” 

In this simple sentence Mr. Taft exposed the crux of the President's 
blundering, t was not his withholding recognition from the Huerta 
government, but his deliberate attempt to overthrow that government, 
that made him particeps criminis in the Mexican debacle. 

As President of the United States Mr. Wilson had only to deal with 
the actualities of the Mexican situation, but he proceeded to act as 
though he had been commissioned as the moral governor of the Western 
Hemisphere. This conception of his mission became an obsession with 
him and has maintained a solitary despotism in his mind. 

Whatever repugnance one may feel to the methods by which Huerta 
rose to rulership in Mexico, one should not lose sight of the fact that it 
was a time in that country like the French Revolution when politics 
became the art of guillotining your neighbors before they guillotined you. 

Moreover, the methods Huerta employed to — himself at the head 
of the government were only the usual methods of changing an Execu- 
tive in Mexico. It is equally clear that as President he had received 
that support which the Mexicans have shown, throughout their whole 
history, they are prepared to give to an autocrat rather than to a con- 
stitational ru'er. 

Even the stanchest defenders of the President’s Mexican policy 
frankly admit that Huerta had received this support. William Bayard 
Hale, who was the first of the “ confidential agents’? whom the Pres!i- 
dent dispatched to Mexico to “ work against” Huerta, has stated in the 
World’s Work that “ our recognition of him would have made his suc- 
eess easy and certain.” A similar opinion is eee also by L. Ames 
Brown, who contributed a leading article to the June number of the 
Atlantie Monthly extenuating the President’s course in Mexico. Both 
of these eminent Wilson apologists candidly declare in effect that the 
only justification for the President's interference in Mexico was his holy 
desire to ‘serve mankind " by crushing a personally and morally obnox- 
ious dictatorship. To achieve that “ benevolent” end he was willing to 
see the last vestige of centralized authority in that country destroyed 
and the people turned over to the tender mercies of the jackal banditti 
elements that had marshaled under the banner of “ constitutionalism,” 
which he himself had helped to raise in Mexico. 

hus was accomplished the greatest tragedy that has ever been com- 
mitted in the name of American diplomacy. It was more than a trag- 
edy, it was a crime—a crime against both the sovereignty of the Mexi- 
can nation and against the “ humanity”? which it was so fatuously 
designed to serve 


WILSON’S POLICY GREATEST DRAWBACK TO MEXICANS, 


I make bold to say that if Huerta had been the most infamous dic- 
tator that has ever figured in Mexican history he could not have accom- 
plished a hundredth part as much havoc in that country as has been 
wrought by the incredibly weak, quixotic, indeterminate, yet vindictively 
pursued policy of President Wilson. It has produced nothing but con- 
fusion and anarchy in Mexico. It has made it impossible for the Mexi- 
eans themselves to set up a stable government, and a stable government 
is that country’s greatest need. 

“For forms of government let fools contest, 
That which is best administered is best.” 


President Wilson has not only contended for a form of government 
totally unsuited to the genius and needs of the Mexican people, but in 
the pursuit of his fantastic ends he has furnished indubitable proof of 
the administration’s utter lack »f “ preparedness” to fulfill either our 
boastfully assumed obligations * 1der the Monroe doctrine or our impos- 
ing promises to act as a beneficent providence in behalf of Mexico. 

Chimerical as was the President’s belief that he was “serving” 
Mexico by driving out Huerta, it was the quintessence of practical 
wisdom compared to his childlike faith in the capacity of the Mexi- 
ean people to govern themselves, and in the “ constitutionalism ” that 
was to be the means (= the hands of his allies, Carranza and Villa) of 
achieving that end. He took no account of the vitally important fact 
that the life of a nation is greater than any constitution, and that a 
new system of government can not be ordered like a new suit of clothes. 

It is not a question of constitutionalism in Mexico at all. It is 
an Indian question. We had an Indian question in this country once, 
and everybody knows how we settled it. Is it not permissible to hope 
that it will not be settled the same way in Mexico? 





It is estimated by the best authorities that in 90 per cent of the 
Mexican population Indian bleod predominates, and that considerably 
over 50 per cent of the population is of pure Indian biood. The bare 
statement of this fact shows how visionary is the high-fiown talk about 
“serving Mexico” by setting up there an Anglo-Saxon form of con- 


stitutional government under which the people would hold “ full, fair, 
and free” elections, and thus at once bring peace and civilized order 
and responsibility to the country. 


There are only two kinds of government that will ever succeed in 
maintaining any semblance of authority in Mexico. One is a dictator- 


ship and the other is a protectorate; and both must be strong in the 
outward show of force, but essentially paternalistic in their workings. 


Diaz and Huerta gave their country the first kind; only the United 
States can give it the latter. 

It is doubtful whether Carranza can give Mexico any real govern- 
ment at all, but inasmuch as he has been recognized as the de facto 
first chief, he should have a chance to show whether he can make 


himself a de jure one. However, the Washington Government is 


exhibiting the same incertitude in treating with him that it has ex- 
hibited in nearly all its other major international transactions. 
RECOGNITION OF CARRANZA FOLLOWED BY INSULTS. 

Although it was the first to recognize Carranza, it has been the 
first to invade the sovereignty of his government. It sent a large 
armed force into Mexico over his emphatic protests, and it afterwards 
added insult to injury by charging him in an official note with “* en- 
couraging and aiding” the marauding gangs which it was trying to 
suppress—a charge which, if true, should warrant it in incontinently 
— him out of office and taking the Government into its own 

ands. 

Later, when Carranza ironically retorted by referring to the Ameri- 
can punitive expedition as “interned in Chihuahua,” and reiterated his 
demand for its immediate withdrawal, Secretary Lansing wrote him 
another “sharp note” of rebuke and warning in which it was plainly 
intimated that the United States would never—no, never—take its 
soldiers out of Mexico as long as Villa and his murderous bands re- 
mained unpunished—an intimation, however, which was no sooner 
officially given than the President hurried over to New York and 
reneged on it. 

Of course, Carranza was technically right. The American Army 
had no business to be “interned” in Mexico. It went into Mexico 
to get Villa, and it had not got him. Indeed, it had virtually aban- 
doned the attempt to get him. In these circumstances there was no 
other honorable alternative except to withdraw our Army to the Ameri- 
ean side. Its continued presence on Mexican soil only served to in- 
flame the susceptibilities of the Mexican people. No nation with a 
spark of self-respect would stand for the indefinite quartering of 
foreign troops on its territory. 

Thus was contributed another of the ghastly paradoxes which have 
marked the evolution of the administration's Mexican policy—a policy 
certain only in its weakness and indeterminations, and which attained 
the climacteric of pharisaic pretenses when the President declared the 
other day that he had constantly to remind himself that he is not 
—— of those who wish to enhance the value of their Mexican 

oldings. 

This was another of his grandiose utterances which so irresistibly 
recall Burke’s remark about “the delusive plausibilities of moral poli- 
ticians.” It also exposes the obsession which has perverted the view 
of many Americans concerning the Mexican situation. It is my de- 
liberate opinion—which is based upon several years’ experience in 
Mexico—that far more Americans have been exploited in that country 
than have ever succeeded in exploiting it, unless the investing of hun- 
dreds of millions in the mines, railroads, cotton mills, power plants, and 
oil lands of Mexico can be called exploiting it. It is certain that Mexico 
owes an incalculable debt—far greater than can be expressed in the 
most imposing array of figures—to the American capital and enterprise 
which were such a powerful factor in raising her a few years ago to a 
first place among the second-class nations of the world. f that capital 
and that enterprise do not deserve and imperatively call for a greater 
measure of protection frem the Washington Government than is rep- 
resented by the ‘ — (?) pressure of moral force’? against the 
rapacious banditry which masquerades under the name of “ Constitu- 
tionalism,” then the boasted “Americanism ” which is being exemplified 
at Washington is itself the greatest exploiter of a people the world has 
ever seen. And the worst of it is, it is our own people who are being 
exploited—for purely “ humanitarian ” purposes, of course! 


QUESTION OF PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LIFE AND RIGHTS, 


It is a palpable reflection on adult intelligence to say that it is a ques- 
tion of the enhancement of values in Mexico. It is an infinitely bigger 
question. It is a question of defense, of the protection of American 
life and legal rights under Mexican and international law. The states- 
manship that takes any other view of it is a misnomer and a fraud. It 
is gratifying to note that Secretary Lansing does not indorse the Presi- 
dent’s stand. In his note of June 20 rejecting the Carranza request for 
the withdrawal of the American troops he used these truthful and 
weighty words: ' : 

“For three years the Mexican Republic has been torn with civil strife, 
the lives of Americans and other aliens have been sacrificed, vast prop- 
erties developed by American capital and enterprise have been de- 
stroyed or rendered nonprofitable,” etc. ’ 

These are the weighty ee which the Secretary of State recited to 
justify the retention of our es in Mexico. There is not a word in 
his note about the mythical “ sinister’ American interests in Mexico— 
about the bugaboo of enhancing the value of Mexican values. He was 
talking in a serious strain. e was under the necessity of stating 
facts, of making out an American case that would stand the test_of the 
searching scrutiny of the chancelleries of the world. Moreover, he was 
laying the ground for an appeal to American patriotism, if war should 
come, and he knew that the professional twaddle about the “American 
adventurers” in Mexico would never do. That demagogic device 
served very well while President Wilson was trying to create the popu- 
lar impression that he was preventing us from being made the victim 
of a plot to enhance by war the value of the holding of “ predatory 
American interests in Mexico. But when the country was actually 
facing the possibility of war as a result of the breakdown of the ad- 
ministration’s puerile and pedantic policy of “serving mankind,” in- 
stead of the interests of the American Nation, it was necessary to tell 
the truth and to admit that for three years the “lives of Americans 
had been wantonly sacrificed in Mexico without eliciting anything more 
than an occasional mildly deprecatory “ note” from the Washington 
Government, which almost invariably reserved the sharpest rebukes for 
those arch trouble makers, the “American adventurers” who had been 
presumptuous enough to act on the theory that the American eagle is 
not a hen bird. 
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It was inevitable that, with the perplexities and futllities that were 
bound to inhere in the policy of watching and waiting (only to * butt 
in” at the wrong time!) our relations with Mexico should rapidly 

regress from worse to worse—and the worst was attained when 
he President sent the punitive expedition into Mexico to eatch the 
elusive Villa. It signalized the complete collapse of the vaunted 
policy that was to restore order and “ the rule of the peopie ” in the 
stricken Republic. But no one really believed that he would go very 
far in playing the part of a “strong elder brother" to Mexico—not 
even when he was threatening Carranza in his biggest bow-wow strain 
and mobilizing all the available State militia to make a formidable 
military demonstration along the Rio Grande. Nearly everybody was 
convinced that the man who had dispatched the American Fleet to 
attack and capture the seaport of Vera Cruz on the pretext of obtain 
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ing a salute to our “insulted’’ flag, and then had suddenly and igno- | 


miniously recalled the fleet after presenting the keys of the city to 


that inveterate American hater, Carranza, without receiving or stipu- | 


lating for the long overdue salute to our flag, could not be depended 
upon to pursue any aggressive policy to a definitive conclusion. 


PALES BEFORE CONDITIONS RHETORIC CAN NOT ALTER. 


Thus was again illustrated the fateful propensity of Mr. Wilson to 
be forever starting something which he either can not or will not finish. 
He frequently talks in a very brave and even highly provocative fashion, 
but just as he gets the whole country worked up to follow him, he 
stops and sounds the note of retreat. This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of his pedantic dependence upon “the teeming wonder of his 
words” to achieve his ends. 


When he goes up against conditions | 


which no spet! of rhetoric can conjure away he loses all his driving | 


power and relapses into a state of complete Executive desuetude. 
It is difficult to speak in terms of restraint of the “ benevolent” con- 


duct of President Wilson toward the Mexicans. He has unsettled | 


their Government and then denounced their lack of order. He has 
incited civil war and then used the excesses which it has produced to 
justify his abortive interventions. He has thus marked a nation to be 
cut of from the world; he has thus covenanted for Mexico's destrue 
tion. For when we go into Mexico—as we will surely have to do some 
day to restore the peace which we have made it impossible for the 
Mexican people themselves to recover—we shall go in there to stay, 
and Mexico will cease to exist. Its Government and its independence 
will be destroyed, and the country itself will become American terri- 
tory. That will be the final grim and unwelcome result of Mr. Wilson's 
quixotic efforts to “serve Mexico” and to vindicate * the inviolability 
of the sovereignty of small States.” 

It is not necessary to impugn the President's intentions to em 
phasize the failure of his amazing Mexican misadventure. We are 
bound to say that Mr. Wilson’s character presents one of the most 
puzzling paradoxes in American history; the peculiarities of a mind 
in which great powers are formed in company with great weaknesses. 
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tion after anothe s if th ‘ ’ ’ y ’ 
eXigenhcles ha] t t re i t “ 
ot keeping us eut of war, he has ype ! purs 
has made for war by either running away from d a 
Miscemprehending it: that whi he has urged neutrality upon eve 
body else, he has been a most lax practitioner of it) himself tl 
While he has warned the people net te get “ nervous and excited ibe 
preparedness, because the question has not changed its aspect even 
the times are not norma he has worked hi { up inte a perfe 
furor of excitement lest Congress and the count ha not back h 
up in a big armament building program; that wl he has protested 
his unalter ible opposition to ¢ ed intervention in Mextieo, he ha don 
more intervening in that country than res nt since Volk: that 
while he has talked bravely and fin about his l iby policy that 
is to “serve mankind,” he has really had 1 policy ata but drift 
drifts, 
COUNTRY PASSING mai oOUSs 

Speaking as a Democrat, I would not give my vote to indorse such a 
record as the present administration has made if Thomas JeYerson had 
indorsed it a thousand times [ say but in many respect 
Woodrow Wilson has been the most ut resident the coun 
try has ever had—undemocratic alike nper and in his con 





conception of the functions of his office f a Republican President 
had done the arbitrary, inconsistent, and incredibly maladroit things 
which Woodrow Wilson has done from the very outset of his presi 
dential career, the Democratic leaders and press would long ago have 
united in a deafening demand for his summary impeachment as an it 
tolerable dictator They are only prevented from doing so now b 











the fact that over his head files the Democratie flag, which in the 
stress of a presidential contest they prefer to the flag of their country. 
sut I can not take such a narrow, partisan view of my responsibility 

; as an American voter We are passing through one of the most tri 
mendous crises in world history. Tempest weather is still threatening 
Even the signing of a peace concordat in Europe may increase rather 
than diminish our national difficulties by precipitating a revolutionar 
tumult that will rival the war in its world-convulsing consequences 
In any event the end of the war will bring momentous economic and 


He is at once the most seif-willed idealist and the most vacillating | 


executant that has ever filled the presidential office. Inflexible as 


| 


granite where his scholastic crochets are concerned, he is as weak | 


as heliotrope in applying principles and enforcing administrative pol- 
icies. A peculiarly repellant combination of doctrinaire and dictator 
when he has an academic theory to impose on Congress or an indi- 
vidual (like the “‘ usurper*’ Huerta) to punish and pursue, he is the 
incarnation of indecision and feebleness when he faces the responsi- 
bility of effectuating concrete statesmanlike designs. 

It is these antitheses in his character which account for the most 
of his successes and failures, for his remarkable ascendancy over 


Congress and his party, and for his equally remarkable impotence in | 


accomplishing great administrative and diplomatic tasks. They ex- 


| in mind to-day when American political parties 


plain at once why_he has domineered over everybody and everything | 


at Washington, and procrastinated with everybody and muddled every- 
thing in his foreign dealings. 
INSTINCTS OF PRACTICAL STATESMAN ARE ABSENT, 


So far as his relations with Congress are concerned, the President is 
the acid impersonation of aloofness. He has not counseled with it; he 
bas only dictated to it. He has no capacity for teamwork unless he 
is driving the team. 


guidance concerning men as well as concerning public measures. It may 


seem a strange thing to say, but there is hardly a Democratic Mem- | said that 


ber of either House who fully trusts the President or is fully trusted by 
him. 
“Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love.” 

Apparently his idea of the Democratic majority in Congress is that 
it should study and conform to his own cranial convolutions—that it 
is a mere dot above the presidential “i,’’ something that follows of 
course and need not be seriously considered. Naturally the Demo 


He lacks the practical statesman’s instinct and 


international changes. If there was ever a time when the United States 


needed wise, strong, and steadfast statesmanly guidat it js in the 
destiny-fraught days. 
Fortunately in the midst of our national anxieties and Wilderment 


one rock of assurance rears its head. It is the figure of that co 
inasterful, and forthright American statesman, Charles E 
* He is a tried and proved certainty,” is the tribute which was paid to 
him by the Democratic New York World over eight years age. No on 


Irageous 
rag ! 


vans Ilughe 


has ever accused him of rhapsodizing or trimming in the presence of 
grave public perils No ene has ever questioned his intellectual 


scientiousness, He owes all of his nations! prominence to the ind 


pendence, the directness, and the unhasting thoroughness of his 


political action. Never in all his public career a bidder for popularity, 
he has nevertheless been taken up by the peopl id advanced to the 
highest official position. By consequence his career is one of the great 
examples, one of the great inspirations, of our country. All of which 
goes to prove that he has the quality of a representative mind—the mind 
of a real leader to whom the people instinctively turn in a time o 


national need, 
I shall therefore vote for Charlies Evans Iughes with the same 
patriotic confidence that I voted for Grover Cleveland. Although « 
Republican, there is no suggestion of the lock step in his partisans} 
He strides out for himself. And this is a mighty significant fact to keey 
differ chiefly in th 
accident of personnel. If they differ in theory, it is in the matter 
emphasis rather than of belief. Woodrow Wilson is a Democrat 
name, but he has the instinct of a tyrannical dogmatist. Hughes i 
nominally a Republican, but he is the inearnation of the Democrat! 
characteristics of sincerity, equality, frankness, and square dealing 
Moreover, he is the one American statesman who has shown that he 
can refer to principles on all occasions without losing his hold on pi 
tice and keep a firm grip of elevated public ideals without forgetting 
art of adapting them to actual conditions. 
Just before he assumed the Presidency, i 
“the rarest thing in public life i 0 
saying which he proceeded to exemplify in his 
quent way by announcing that “ the peo 
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atiatingly grandi 
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intryvy are got io 


be served by conscience and not by expediency. 

But a rarer thing in public life is the man who h not o1 
and conscience but also common sense, aud how fortun 
| country that after March 4 next will be served ly a in p 
thre: 


cratic congressional leaders deeply resent this presidential attitude, but | 


they could probably put up with it with far more grace than they do if 
they had any real confidence in the statesmanlike judgment and con 
sistency of r. Wilson. But they have learned from bitter experi 
ence that he does not hesitate to put them in a false and humiliating 
position—as was shown in the Panama tolls exemption case and later 
in the controversy over the McLemore resolution—provided be can 
only win an ephemeral triumph for himself or for one of the sumptuous 
Princetonian proposals. 


fhe Democratic leaders know how uncertain and undemocratic he is— | 


how vague and vaporish are his convictions, and how purely academic 
is his political philosophy. 
peals made to him from honest motives and with naught but the most 
friendly feelings. 


They know how inaccessible he is io ap- | 


But they know also how skillful he is in the use of | 


his single but unrivalled talent of literary bamboozlement—of indulg- | 


ing in large dithyrambic affirmation and lofty moral reflections which 
the multitude applaud without analyzing. Like the President him- 
self, the Democratic leaders have come to believe that these grand 
ear-tickling utterances can be depended upon, like the beneficent 
wind in the fairy tale, to blow everything into the right place—if not 
in an economic or governmental sense, then at least in a partisan 
sense, which is what some of them are chiefly concerned about. 

But it is certain that the great majority of thoughtful and patriotic 


Americans will demand something more than the command of an at- | 
tractive literary style as the chief qualification of their President. | 


They know that something more than this is necessary for effective- 
ness in statecraft. 
dent is going to stand. ‘They know that while Mr. Wilson has an enor 
mous capacity for rousing great public expectations, he has little, if 


They want some assurance as to where their Presi- | 
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REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK 


oO! SBRASKA, 


In rue House or Rervresent 


LTIVES 
Wednesday, August 9. 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on TLlouse bill 16060, intro- 
duced by me on May 27, 1916, providing for the classification of 
the salaries of veterinary inspectors and lay inspectors—g¢rad 
1 and 2—employed in the Bureau of Animal Industry « 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16060) providing f thie 
veterinary inspectors and lay inspectors (grad 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, D t 
Be it enacted, etc., That from aad after July 1, 





any, capacity for realizing them; that while he assumes to exemplify | of Agriculture shall classify the salaries of veterinary 1 
the highest public rectitude, he does not hesitate to discard one convic- |} lay inspectors (grades 1 and 2 ] ift vided 
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Src. 2. That the entrance salary of all veterinary inspectors within 
the classified 


rvice and actually employed as such fn the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture shall be $1,400 per 
annum; those of said veterinary inspectors who on and after the date 
of July 1, 1916, may be receiving a salary less than $2,400 per annum 
shall thereafter from said date receive an annual increase of $100 until 
their minimum salaries shall amount to $2,400 per annum; all other 
promotions or increases in salaries shall be made at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Sec. 3 That the entrance salary of all ‘ay inspectors (grade 2) 


within the classified service and actually employed as such in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture shall be 
$1,000 per annum; those of said lay inspectors (grade 2) who on and 
after the date of July 1, 1916, may be receiving a salary less than 
$1,800 per annum shall theresfter from said date receive an annual 
incr e of $100 until their minimum salaries shall amount to $1,800 
per annum, all other promotions or increases in salaries shall be made 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Sec, 4. That the entrance sala*y of all lay inspectors (grade 1) 
within the classified service and actually employed as such in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture shall be 
$840 per annum; those of sald lay inspectors (grade 1) who on and 
after the date of July 1, 1916, may be receiving a salary less than 
$1,600 per annum shall thereafter from said date receive an annual 
increase of $100 until their salaries shall amount to $1,540 per an- 
num, and after an additional year’s satisfactory service their minimum 
salaries shali be increased to $1,600 per annum; all other promotions or 
increases in salaries shall be made at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agri-ulture 

Sec. 5. That no promotion shall be made except upon evidence 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture of the efficiency and faith- 
fulness of the employee during the preceding year. 

Sec. 6. That there shall be appropriated annually in the Agricultural 
appropriation bill such additional sums to the $3,000,000 annual ap- 
propriation, provided for in the act approved June 30, 1906, found in 
the Thirty-fourth Federal Statutes, page 674, as may be necessary to 
earry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec 7. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed: Provided, however, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to repeal any part of the meat-inspection 
law contained in the act of June 30, 1905 (34 Stat. L., p. 674), en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907," and in the act of March 4, 
1907 (34 Stat L., p. 1260), entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 380, 
1908.” 

In the Sixty-third Congress I had the honor to introduce a 
similar bill, known as H. R. 9292, on which extensive hearings 
were held on April 21 and 22, 1914, before the Committee on 
Agriculture, to which it had been referred for consideration, but 
no report was made by the committee to the House during the 
Sixty-third Congress. In this, the Sixty-fourth Congress, I again 
introduced this measure, which was numbered H. R. 5792, and 
on which extensive and interesting hearings were held March 
28 and 29, 1916, before the Committee on Agriculture, and after 
full consideration by the committee, accepting some suggestions 
made by the members of the committee, I reintroduced the bill, 
which is known as H. R. 16060, on May 27, 1916. This bill was 
favorably reported to the House on June 8, 1916 (see committee 
report 810). The bill Is now on the Union Calendar, and I hope 
may receive consideration at this the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, In behalf of this measure I have this to say: 

It propeses to classify the salaries of those employees in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
who perform the important work of inspecting and examining 
the products of all of the big meat-packing houses throughout 
the country, as well as examining and inspecting the live ani- 
mals coming into the stockyards connected with these great 
packing plants. A number of these men are also assigned to 
stamping eut the foot-and-mouth disease epidemie which spring 
up from time to time, exterminating cattle ticks quarantine 
work, inspection of serum plants, and other duties in connection 
with the enforcement of the meat-inspection law and the pure- 
fuod law and quarantine regulations. 

These employees io e designated as veterinary inspectors, lay 
inspectors, grades 1 and 2. There were on June 1, 1916, 1,250 
veterinarians, SOO lay inspectors, grade 1, and 1,100 tay in- 
spectors, grade 2, in the Government service who come under the 
provisions of this bill. There are about 200 of these men located 
in my district and stationed at the great packing plants of 
Omaha. I have had occasion to observe the tar-reaching im- 
portance of their work and its effect upon supplying the consum- 
ing public with pure and more wholesome meat products and 
the safeguarding of the general public under the meat-inspection 
law and the pure-food law. 

During my visits to the large packing plants of Kansas City 
and Chicago I have had occasion to observe similar work being 
done by these men. They are also stationed in every city in 
the country where meat products are produced for shipment in 
interstate Commerce. Therefore I know from first-hand knowl- 
edge the technical nature of the work they do and the condi- 
tions under which they Inbor You will find them on the 
killing floors, in the steam rooms, in the refrigerating rooms, in 
the outside pens in all kinds of weather, and at the cars where 
the products are being shipped to the consumer. It is risky 


work on the floors of these packing houses, and they are sub- 
jected to all degrees of changing temperature in going from 
ope department to another. The degree of heat and cold varies 
greatly during their day’s service. In time, of course, they be- 
come skilled and experienced in their work. Before entering 
the service they must qualify from a practical standpoint. The 
vast percentage of them have been employed in actual packing- 
house work before taking up their duties with the Government, 
In the case of veterinarians a technical and scientific three-year 
course—which recently has been increased to four years—in a 
veterinary college is required before they can take the civil- 
service examination. The lay inspectors must pass through a 
civil-service examination also. It naturally follows that with 
this training and equipment they have a certain degree of skill 
to start with, and the longer they are in the service the more 
valuable they become. Realizing the importance of keeping 
such qualified, trained, and experienced veterinarians and in- 
spectors in the Government service, as there has been frequent 
resignations, due to better opportunities offered them by private 
concerns, I introduced a bill in the last Congress and reintro- 
duced it at the opening of the present session providing for the 
classification of these employees under a similar arrangement to 
that now existing in the Post Office Department. Hearings 
were held before the Agricultural Committee of the House dur- 
ing the last Congress and again during the present session. 
Several of these employees appeared before the committee and 
described the nature of their work and why they desire this bill 
approved. 

Numerous Members of the House described the work carried 
on by these men in their respective districts and presented 
numerous resolutions and indorsements of it from State officials, 
municipal governments, improvement clubs, health associations, 
veterinary societies, and hundreds of personal testimonials to 
the effect that this legislation is for the public good and general 
welfare and recommended the keeping of trained, efficient em- 
ployees in the Government service. 

Each year the promotions in the Bureau have been left to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. We appropriate a 
flat sum to take care of the promotions and extension of work. 
The extension of work has been so great that little is left to 
take care of promotions promised these employees when they 
took the civil-service examination to enter the service. If this 
bill becomes a law, it will cost but little more annually to put 
this classification bill into effect and under it Congress will 
know, the people will know, and these deserving employees will 
know where the salary money is to go and to whom. The bill 
amply provides for a rigid efficiency, and no promotions will 
be made except on merit and satisfactory service. The public is 
demanding of the Government better food inspection and more 
wholesome food products. Let us give them efficient men to 
do the work by properly caring for our present competent, 
efficient, and experienced force in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

I desire to state my personal appreciation to the many Mem- 
bers of Congress who appeared before the committee and to all 
who have come to me and assured me of their interest in sup- 
port of the bill. The committee report, No. 810, reads as follows: 


{H. Rept. No. 810, 64th Cong., 1st sess.] 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS AND LAY 
INSPECTORS. 


Mr. Doo.irrie, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the 
following report io accompany H. R. 16060: 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
16060) providing tor the classification of salaries of veterinary in- 
spectors and lay inspectors (grades 1 and 2) employed in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, having considered 
the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Certain facts in support of this legislation were submitted in the 
printed hearings held on H. R. 9292, before the House Committee on 
Agriculture during the Sixty-third Congress (Apr. 20 and 21, 1914), 
and in the printed hearings held on H. R. 5792 before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on March 28 and 29, 1916. 

The chief purpose of the bill ts to standardize the salaries of vet- 
erinary inspectors and lay inspectors (grades 1 and 2) by providing 
a uniform compensation and a definite schedule of promotions. 

Some unrest and discontent exists among the employees in this 
branch of the service due to the fact that certain salary schedules 
were announced by the United States Civil Service Commission that 
have not been put into effect. 


SaLary SCHEDULES ANNOUNCED FOR VETERINARY INSPECTORS AND IN- 
sPecToR’s ASSISTANTS (Nuw Desicnatep Lay Inspecrors, Grape 1). 


The Civil Service Commission and the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced to all who proposed to enter into this newly created branch 
of the service as veterinary inspectors with the entrance salary of 
$1,400, that promotion to $1,600 would be made after two years’ sat- 
isfactory service, with promotion to $1890 after satisfactory service 
for two ogg at $1.6 per annum. The above schedule was an- 
nounced by the United States Civil Service Commission in several 
publications. 

The first announcement of the salary schedule for inspector’s assist- 
ants (now included in the group of employees designated as lay_in- 
spectors, grade 1) was contained in the notice issued by the Civil 
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S or 5, 1907 
Service Commission for examination to be held on September 5, 
(Notice Form No. 1248), which stated the entrance salary as $540 per 
annum, promotion to $1,000 per annum to be made after three years 
satisfactory service at $840, promotion to $1,200 to be made after three 
years’ satisfactory service at $1,000. : 

The committee recognizes that the announcements of the Civil 
Service Commission are not binding on Congress, and these announce- 
ments are cited here only for the purpose of setting forth the circum- 

nces. ; 
strhe following public anneuncements regarding this matter were 
made by Dr. A. D. Melyin, Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry: 

[Service Announcements, No. 26, June 15, 1909, p. 50.] 
PROMOTIONS DELAYED FOR LACK OF FUNDS. 


“On account of a considerable increase in the cost of inspection, due 
to the constantly increasing number of establishments under Federal 
inspection without a corresponding increase in the funds appropriated 
for carrying on the work, the bureau now finds it impossible to adhere 
to the schedule of promotions which have in the past been announced 
in connection with the positions of veterinary inspector, stock ex- 
aminer, and inspector’s assistant. As a result a number of employees 
have unfortunately faHed to receive the promotions which they expected 
and which the bureau fully intended to make as planned. Nevertheless 
the bureau wishes to assure all faithful employees that their work is 
appreciated and that their cases will be considered just as rapidly as 

ssible. 

a In view of this notice inquiries on this subject from bureau em- 
ployees are being filed without reply.” 
{Service Announcement No, 32, Dec. 15, 1909, p. 102.] 
LACK OF FUNDS PREVENTS PROMOTION. 

teferring to the notice in service announcement for June, 1909, to 
the effect that the consideration of promotions must be delayed at least 
until January 1, 1910, and to the notice in service announcements for 
November with reference to the necessity for retrenchments in meat- 
inspection expenditures, the expenditures so far made from the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year have nearly exhausted the funds 
allotted for the various kinds of work for the portion of the year which 
has thus far elapsed, and the possibility of making promotions in the 
near future is very doubtful. The chief of the bureau greatly regrets 
this condition, but there appears to be no relief possible until more 
funds are avallable for the bureau's work.” 


[Service Announcement Ne. 77, Sept. 15, 1913, p. 84.] 
PROMOTIONS OF EMPLOYEES. 
In view of numerous communications recelved relative to veterinary 
inspectors and inspector's assistants not being advanced in salary as 


soon or as often as was expected, the following information Is given 
for the benefit of all concerned: 


“Early in the year 1907 a plan was outlined whereby veterinary in- 
spectors should enter the bureau service at $1,400 per annum and 
be advanced to $1,600 after two years’ satisfactory service, and to 
$1,806 after two years’ additional satisfactory service at $1,600; also 
that inspector’s assistants should enter the service at $840 per annum 
and be advanced to $1,000 after three years’ satisfactory service, and 
to $1,200 after three years’ additional satisfactory service at $1,000, 
and after passing an examination. In a number of announcements 
for examinations the Civil Service Commission outlined this plan. 
These announcements were made in good faith, and at the time it was 
tully expected that the plan would be followed. However, on account 
of necessary expenditures in tne extension of the service, it has not 
been possible to promote employees as proposed, and after this became 
evident the Civil Service Commission omitted any reference to such 
promotions. 

“Promotions of employees on account of length of service and effi- 
ciency will continue to be made, but as the possible number depends 
entirely on the funds available the bureau is unable to adhere to ang 
fixed plan as to the length of service for promotions.” 


{Service Announcement No. 50, Apr. 13, 1912, p. 35.) 
EMPLOYEES AVAILABLE FOR TRANSFER. 


“It is found that the expenses incurred by the bureau for salaries 
paid from the various appropriations are running close to the limit of 
the funds allotted for the use of the bureau, and it will be necessary 
immediately to make a considerable curtailment in these items of ex- 
pense. New appointments or promotions will therefore be out of the 
question except in extreme emergencies; and vacancies must be filled, 
ust as far as possible, by transfer within the bureau. With this 
end in view, each inspector in charge is directed to forward to the 
Washington office immediately the names and designations of all em- 

loyees who can be spared for transfer in case of urgent need, indicat- 
ng the preference of each as to assignment. The employees proposed 
for transfer must, of course, make no definite plans for transfer until 
so instructed s cifically, but they must understand that when the needs 
of the service demand their transfer they must comply with the instruc- 





tions if they desire to continue in the service. Each employee named, | 


however, may be assured that he will not be transferred against his 


wishes if this can be avoided without impairment to the service.” 


[Service announcement No. 31, Noy. 15, 1909, p. 87.] 
RETRENCHMENT IN MEAT-INSPECTION EXPENDITURES NECESSARY. 


| 
| 


“On account of the large increase in the number of establishments | 


under Government inspection since the enactment of the present meat- 
inspection law, the bureau finds that unless current expenditures are 
considerably curtailed the availeble appropriation will not be sufficient 
for this year’s work. Each inspector in charge of meat inspection 
will therefore carefully consider the matter of assignments at his sta- 
tion, and, if possible, arrange for a reduction in his present force, 
and inform the Washington office of the names of employees available 
for transfer.” 

The repert of Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, 
bearing date of November 19, 1912, contains the following: 

“The number of employees in the service of the bureau at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year (July 1, 1911) was 3,284. During the year there 
were 638 resignations and terminations, including 28 dismissals for 
cause. The accessions ty appointment, reinstatement, and transfer 


1699 


numbered 665. The force on July 1, 1912, numbered 3,511 f wh 
2,410 were engaged in the work of meat inspection. 

“ Owing to the rapid increase of the work of th au, the 
from which promotions are ordinerily made are c ed in prov 
ing for this extension of the work. It is only natural that employe 
entering the service under the impression that they are to rece 
promotion after satisfactory service should become dissa “lL and di 
gruntled at not being advanced in salary after a reasonable time. 

“In order to attract and hold ec: men, as well 













b z t ll as to reward 
efficient service, i consider it desirable that some detinite schedule of 
promotions should be arranged fer th rent classes of emplovees, 





and that funds should be provided by ess according to these s 
ules. so that those who are giving their best efforts to th 
expect and realize promotious within a reasonable time.” 

Since the establishment of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1884 
there has been such an expansion in the activities of that bureau, with 
a corresponding increase in the number of employees, that it seems no 
longer practicable to deal with those employees as individuals, since the 
greater part of the work of said employees is routine in character 
The department finds it necessary to deal with this large body of men 
as a group in the enforcement of rules and regulations, and it would 
seem proper that Congress should provide that they 
a group in the matter of compensation. 

No veterinary inspectors or lay inspe 


e service may 








be dealt with as 





a employed in an 
bureau or division of the United States Department of Agricult 
other than the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The number of employees in the Bureau of Animal Ind y 
June 1, 1916, to be affected by this bill, were as follows: 
Veterinary inspectors alias ‘ok fe ; I 
Lay inspectors (grade ~) eee : 7 i a oe 
Lay inspectors (grade 1)- mini seh Gieiaialae leven gical aoaeias SOO 
Total canis ; ; : . . 3,150 
Among the projects to which the employees provided r in t 
bill may be assigned for duty are the following: Meat inspection; 
tuberculin testing of cattle; control and eradication of hog cholera; 


eradication of dourine; interstate inspection of cattle and horse 
eradication of glanders, sheep scab, cattle scab, horse mange, 
Texas-fever ticks; handling of southern cattle outside of quarantin 
area; execution and administration of the 28-hour law: eradic 
of foot-and-mouth disease; inspection relative to existence of cont 
gious diseases; supervision of import and export animals (quarantin 
of import animals and tuberculin testing of export animals); scientifi 
investigations of animal diseases; control of importations and man 
facture of viruses and serums, toxins, and other analogous products 
These employees are exposed to many dangerous communicable di 
eases in the discharge of their duty, as they must manipulate m 








diseased tissue. icy work frequently in water and blood, wearing 
boots and overalls, and must often inhale vapors and steam, and are 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature which are injurious to their 
health. In many cases they find it necessary to pass from a freeze 
where the temperature ranges around zero and go immediately to the 
lard refinery where the temperature ranges from 90° to 110° Ff. These 
sudden changes are made without time to make any changes in clothing. 


Veterinary inspectors and lay inspectors are engaged in a worl 
attended with peculiar hazards, as evidenced by the fact that ! 
insurance companies charge them an extra insurance rate. 

The vetcrinarians of the Bureau of Animal Industry are engaged 
work of a scientific and technical nature, requiring expert training. 





The lay inspectors are engaged in technical work requiring pra 
experience and good, sound judgment. 

All of these employees are performing a work that is val 
the Federal Government, as they are safeguardi the meat food 
of the Nation, and the economic ya! of " in con 
the live-stock industry is indisputable. 

The lives of these bureau employees are in many nadi 


ses nor 

The nature of the work in the Bureau of Animal Industry Is 
that the department often finds it necessary to transfer the employes 
to different sections of the country on short notice, which in man 
cases results in their having to neglect their homes and families fo 
long periods of time. Especially is this true in the event of an ep 
demic among live stock 

The exigencies of the service, necessitating transfers from on 
of the country to another, are such as to make uncertain how long the 
employee thus transferred will be kept on the new assignment. 

Males only are admitted to examinations for the positions of veteri 
nary inspectors and lay inspectors in the United States 
Animal Industry 

A brief summary of the sections of the bill may be ot 
House. 

Section 1 prescribes the short title of the act. 

Section 2 specifies the salary schedule for veterinary inspecte 
follows: Entrance salary, $1,400 per annum; promotions of $100 
annum until a salary of $2,400 is attained. 

The Civil Service Manual for the spring of 1916 contained the fol! 
ing statements: 

“The applicant must show that he has graduated from a veterinat 
college of recognized standing or that he is a senior student In such a 
institution and expects to graduate within six 1 from the date « 
the examination.” 

The Civil Service Commission announced the age limits at 
to 41 years. 

Beginning in the year 1917, the United States Civil Service Comm 
sion will require that all applicants for the position of veterinary 
spector must be graduates of a school with a course of four ye 
leading to a degree in veterinary medicine. In view of this fact It i 
evident that the Bureau of Animal Industry will find it difficult to 
attract capable veterinarians to the service in the absence of an 
equitable salary schedule being established. 

The new Army bill gives to the Army veterinarians rank and cor 
mission up to major, with pay and allowances of such office. The 
maximum pay of a major is $4,000 per annum, hence the Army vy 
narian will be advanced to $4,000 per annum with quarters, fuel, an 
light free. It would appear that the salary provided for in this bi 
for bureau veterinarians is reasonable, especially so since the vets 


Bureau 





narians provided for in this bill do not have quarters, fuel, and Hg 
furnished free. 

Section 3 provides a salary schedule for lay inspectors, grade 2, 
follows: Entrance salary, $1,000 per aumiumn; promotions of $100 p 


annum until a salary of $1,800 is attained 
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Those who entered this grade through examinations for the position 
of meat inspector held from March 6, 1908, to March 38, 1918, were re- 
quired to have not less than five ye ars’ experience in curing, packing, 
yr canning meats, and by reason of their experience in canning rooms, 
drvy-salt or sweet pickle cellars, sausage, lard, oleo, butterine, or beef- 
extract departments were competent to inspect meat and meat food 
products as to their soundness, healthfulness, and fitness for food. 
Grade 2 includes meat inspectors, stock examiners, field stock exam- 
iners, and vessel inspectors. 

Section 4 specifies the salary schedule for lay inspectors, grade 1, as 

ollows: Entrance salary, $840 per annum; promotions of $100 per 
annum until a salary of &1 540 per annum is attained. Promotion to 
$1, 600 after an additional year’s satisfactory service. 

“The duties of this position are to assist both veterinary inspectors 
and lay inspectors, grade 2, at slaughterhouses and packing establish- 
ments in connection with their duties as inspectors of meat and meat 
food products Appointments in grade 2 Lo ge (formerly meat in- 
spector) will be made by promotion from grade 1. 

“At least three years’ experience in handling live meat-produci ing ani- 
mals is a prerequisite for consideration for this position * * *, Ex- 
perience in handling meat alone will not be considered sufficient. 

Applicants must have reached their twentieth but not their thirty- 
fifth birthday on the date of the examination.” 

Section 5 provides that the promotions shall be made upon records of 
efficiency and f: uithfulne ss. 

The legislative appropriation act of 1913 provided for the establish- 
ment of a Division of Efficiency in the Civil Service Commission. The 
division is required to work out a system of efficiency ratings for the 
classified service in the several executive departments and independent 
establishments, to determine the needs of the service with respect to 
personnel, etc. The division has worked out a system of efficiency 
ratings which has been adopted by the Post Office Department and 
could, no doubt, outline efficl ney schemes applicable to the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Section 6 provides that in addition to the permanent annual appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 there shail be appropriated annually sufficient 
sums to carry this bill into effect 

It is estimated that the additional appropriation for the first year 
would be $809,420 

It is impossible to secure an accurate estimate as to what it would 
cost for the second, third, and fourth years, because it can not be esti- 
mated reasonably how many men would be in the service or remain in 
the service to receive these promotions or how many new men coming 
into the service would be entitled to the increase. It is believed that 
the additional appropriation annually would be approximately $300,000. 
These figures are based on the number of employees in the service June 
1, 1916, to be affected by the bill. 

Section 7 provides for repealing acts inconsistent with the Dill. 

The Postmaster General in his annual report of 1906 (p. 118) 
directed the attention of Congress to the matter of classifying 
the salaries of employees of the Postal Department. 

In his annual report of 1907 (p. 106) he reports the success of 
the classification as follows: 


In accordance with the earnest recommendation of the department 
Congress enacted at its last session a new salary law, providing ade- 
quate compensation for clerks and letter carriers at post offices of the 
first and second classes. This law has accomplished much toward rais- 
ing the efliciency of post offices to a higher standard and has placed the 
compensation of postal employees on a substantial and satisfactory 
foundation, making it possible for the department to retain efficient 
clerks and carriers and to induce other high-grade men to seek employ- 
ment in the service. Postmasters and special agents of the department 
state that the new legislation is not only bringing better men into the 
service, but has caused marked improvement in the quality of the work 
done by employees previously appointed. The higher compensation and 
sreater opportunity for advancement offered have checked the alarming 
nerease in the rate of resignations from the service, while the number of 
applicants for appointment has so increased that little difficulty is 
anticipated in filling future vacancies. 

The passage of the reclassification act has undoubtedly infused into 
the great army of post-office employees a new spirit of enthusiasm for 
the service and of loyalty to the department, the effect of which can not 
be overestimated, 


It is only safe to predict that a law classifying the salaries of 
the employees of the Bureau of Animal Industry would accom- 
plish results similar to the above. 

I respectfully submit herewith a list of the indorsements, in 
order to show that the demand for this legislation is constantly 
increasing: 


INDORSEMENTS OF H. R. 16060 RECEIVED SINCE HEARINGS WERE HELD ON 
HM. R. 5792 BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, MARCH 28, 29, 
1916 : 


1. Traders’ Live Stock Exchange, pain Stock Yards, Chicago: Letter 
dated April 4, 1916; signed by W. L. Darlington, president, and G. R. 
Hebert, secretary. 

= Mary BE. McDowell, University Settlement, 4630 Gross Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Letter dated April 7, 1916. 

3. Virginia State Veterinary Medical Association (Inc.) : Resolutions 
indorsed in session at Ocean View, Va., July 14, 1916; signed by Dr. 
W. G. Chrisman, secretary. 

4. Conway C paneer of Commerce, Conway, 8. C. Letter dated July 
20, 1916, from L. ae president. 

5. Tacoma Cosinehoetan ub and Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma, 
Wash. Resolutions adopted at meeting of board of trustees July 11, 
1916. Signed A. L. Sommers, secretary. 

6. Toledo Branch, No. 44, N. A. B. of A. I. E., Toledo, Ohio. In- 
dorsement dated June 16, 1916, and signed by C. W. Sheehan, secretary. 

7. Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange. Resolutions indorsed at meet- 
ing on May 6, 1916. Signed Alton E. Briggs, executive secretary. 

8. Spokane Branch No. 48, Spokane, Wash. Resolutions indorsed at 
regular mecting June 26, 1916. Signed by C. A. Raque, president; 
Guy Maycumber, secretary. 

$. The Commercial Club of Arkansas City (Inc.), Kans. Resolutions 
indorsed at meeting on June 27, 1916. Signed by W. H. Nelson, 
secretary. 

10. Little Rock Board of Commerce, Little Rock, Ark. Indorsement 
ee ee oe Farming Bureau. Letter June 15, 1916. Signed by 
Carl J. Baer, manager. 
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11. Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association. Resolutions 


fndorsed at St. Paul (Minn.) meeting January 13, 14, and 15, 1915 


12. North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Telegram dated 


Wrightsville Beach, N. C., June 22, 1916. Signed J. D. Spoon, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


18. Cape Fear Fair Association. Letter dated Fayetteville, N. C., 


January 28, 1916. Signed R. M. Jackson, secretary. 


14. International Association of Machinists. Letter dated Spring- 


field, Mass., May 20, 1916. Signed E. J. Zoarb, city business agent. 


15. The McCiure Publications. Letter signed by L. B. Allyn, food 


editor, dated Westfield, Mass., May 17, 1916. 


16. Dominion Meat Inspectors’ Association of Canada. Resolutions 


unanimously adopted. Signed F. E. H. Fisher, secretary. 


17. Forest City Branch, No. 40, National Association Letter Carriers, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Resolutions indorsed at meeting April 8, 1916. Signed 
AuaWs Mickie: secretary. 


18. Michigan State Live Stock Sanitary Commission. Letter dated 


Lansing, Mich., April 14, 1916. Signed by President Holladay. 


19. Mitchell Commercial Club, Mitchell, 8. Dak. Letter dated guy 


81, 1916. Signed by board of directors, P: H. Kelley, H. I. Jones, T. 
Burns, H. E. “Bjodstrup, A. B. Darling. 


Preparedness and Neutrality. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 
Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, on the second day of the 


present session of Congress President Wilson delivered his an- 
nual message to the Congress, the message for which not only 
all Americans but the whole civilized world had waited with 


intense interest—even anxiety. In the opening sentences of his 
message, President Wilson spoke briefly of the European war, 


and said: 


We have stood apart, studiously neutral. It was our manifest duty 


to do so. 


Mr. Speaker, let us observe, coolly and impartially, how our 
“manifest duty of studious neutrality ’ has been performed. 

Since the grim specter of war cast its black and appalling 
shadow over the Continent of Europe—a shadow which lengthens 
with increasing menace daily—thousands of factories have been 
erected in the United States for the manufacture of arms and 
other munitions of war for export. Throughout this country 
powder and acid manufacturing plants have sprung up like 
mushrooms. Screw factories, pipe works, cutlery plants, and 
other concerns for the manufacture of useful commodities for 
peaceful nations, have been converted into factories for the pro- 
duction of munitions of war for Russia, France, and England. 

In the early days of his administration, in a message on the 
Mexican situation, President Wilson said: 

I shall follow the best practice of nations in the matter of neutrality, 
by forbidding the exportation of arms and munitions of war of any 
kind from the United States to any —_ of the Republic of Mexico—a 
policy suggested by several interesting precedents and certainly dic- 
tated by many manifest considerations of practical expedience. 

Why did Mr. Wilson take this high moral ground at that 
time in our relations with Mexico, and why does he now follow 
a directly opposite course in connection with the European 
war? Were the people of Mexico more worthy of consideration, 
more deserving of the application of humanitarian principles 
then our friends across the sea? If President Wilson had faith- 
fully adhered to the same principles in our relation to the 
European war which he outlined in his message on the Mexi- 
ean situation as it existed at that time, if he had prohibited 
the exportation of arms and munitions of war of any kind from 
the United States to any belligerent European country, the 
European war would perforce long since have ended, for lack 
of war supplies, and President Wilson could rightfully have 
been honored as the greatest humanitarian the world has ever 
known. But no; because our steel companies, our powder man- 
ufacturers, and our makers of death-dealing instruments are 
reaping a fabulous harvest of wealth from this iniquitous traf- 
fic in human lives, President Wilson finds it impolitic and in- 
convenient to apply the same definition of neutrality in the case 
of Europe that he outlined for Mexico. We are told by Presi- 
dent Wilson and his ardent supporters that the inhibition of 
this foreign traffic in arms and munitions of war would be 
“unneutral.” If “unneutral” in Europe, why was such in- 
hibition in Mexico “the best practice of nations in the matter 
of neutrality, a policy suggested by several interesting prece- 
dents, and certainly dictated by many manifest considerations 
of practical expedience ”? 
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rests upon this Government in the performance of its neutral- 
ity, to prevent trade in contraband, and thus equalize the dif- 
ference due to the relative strength of the belligerents. The 
misleading statement is made that the markets of this country 
are open upon equal terms to all the world, to every nation, 
belligerent or neutral. But, when similar conditions on an in- 
finitely smaller scale existed in Mexico as now prevail in Eu- 
rope, President Wilson advanced the theory that beeause Car- 
ranza had no ports, while Huerta had them, and was there- 
fore able to import munitions of war, it was our duty as a 
nation to place Carranza and Huerta on an equality, if we 
would preserve the spirit of true neutrality as compared with 
mere paper neutrality. 

This theory apparently bore the stamp of fair-mindedness, 
but though it sounded well, it, too, developed into a mere paper 
theory, for while President Wilson sent our ships to blockade 


Huerta’s ports, at the same time he permitted shipments of | 


ammunition to be made to Carranza, instead of following the 
plan outlined in his message and forbidding the exportation of 
arms and munitions of war, of any kind, from the United 
States to any part of the Republic of Mexico. In the case 
of Mexico, President Wilson directly reversed his clearly out- 


lined policy, and the presence of our American troops on the | 


berder and in Mexico to-day is a vivid object lesson of the 


result of President Wilson’s whiffling, vacillating method of | 


handling the Mexican situation. 

A practice permitted by the administration, which, in my 
opinion, can not be too strongly condemned, is the policy of 
permitting American citizens to travel on belligerent vessels 
earrying munitions of war destined to a belligerent country. 
When, as the result of such policy, harm overtakes these Ameri- 
ean citizens, immediate and strenuous protest is made to the 
nation responsible for the damage to or destruction of the 
vessel of its recognized enemy on which an American citizen 
has taken advantage of his technical right to travel. 
Wilson upholds the theory that a neutral American citizen has 
the right, under international law, to travel to a belligerent 
country, on a belligerent vessel, even though that vessel carries 
munitions of war. That such a policy is not generally adopted 
by other nations is shown by Sweden's attitude in the present 
European war, the Government of that neutral country having 
recently notified Swedish subjects that the Swedish Govern- 


ment will not be responsible for the safety of persons taking | 


passage on a ship of any of the belligerent nations. 
Sweden has surrendered none of her rights as a 


lowed the only sane course open to a neutral nation. 

In direct contrast to this action by the Swedish Government, 
we are told that international law gives an American citizen 
the right to travel on ammunition-loaded belligerent ships, and 
that this Government will protect him in such action. Granted, 
for the sake of argument only, and notwithstanding the fact 
that time-honored precedent is against such a theory, is not 
this a deplorably narrow concept of the “right” of a true 
American citizen? Is the man who insists on his technical, 
selfish “right” to travel whenever, wherever, and however he 
pleases, and who demands that his country protect him in the 
exercise of this technical, selfish right typical of true American 
citizenship? No! a thousand times, no! Rather is he a puny- 
minded egotist, who prefers to risk the embroilment of a Nation 
of 100,000,000 people in a bloody and futile war rather than 
temporarily forego one jot or tittle of his petty little personal 
right to the freedom of the seas, the use of belligerent ships, 
and a sojourn in the countries at war with each other. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition (1911), defines 
neutrality as— 
that branch of international law in which the practice of self-restraint 
takes the place of the direct sanctions of domestic law most effectively. 


Believing that those of our citizens who recklessly choose 


these perilous times for European travel should exercise the | 
* practice of self-restraint,” I, together with many other Mem- | 


bers of this legislative body, voted in favor of warning Ameri- 


cans from traveling on ammunition-loaded belligerent ships, for | 


which vote we have been mercilessly criticized and censured by 
those persons who prefer to uphold the administration, whether 
right or wrong, and we have likewise received the warmest 
commendation from the great body of American citizens who 
do not wish to see this country uselessly and needlessly drawn 
into a war which we have no logical or reasonable cause to 
enter. 

We do not have to go back of the present administration to 
remember when the citizens of the United States were warned 


by the President to refrain from travel in Mexico; and our | 


citizens in that country were advised to withdraw from there,! was a neutral country 
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President | 


neutral | 
country by such a proclamation; on the contrary, she has fol- 


|} and to 


| ligerent—the position of the United 


Ol 


| notwithstanding that mar ‘ 
and personal loss When cent LS 
citizens, on their way to th ent 
nominally unde the protection « the M enn G 
which President Wilson has ted on recognizing, when 1 ‘ 
18 citizens were dragged fro subjected to inc 
seribable torture, and finally murdered in cold blood by Mexican 
bandits our calm and eollected President, who was watehfully 
waiting the course of events, sais lv that These An s 
were specifically warned not to go into M co 
Why is President Wilson less ready to warn Americans to 
keep away from other belligerent countri und avoid travel on 
belligerent ships of other nations than he is to “ specifically 
warn” them not to go into Mexico? WI! \ ‘waive our 
rights” in keeping clear of one war zo! re than in 
avoiding another? As citizens of the United §$ ve have a 
right to use the sidewalks of this city, and none ean gainsay 
that right. Nevertheless, in the event of a street riot, a fire, 
or even a circus parade, we do not consider that we forego 
our personal rights and privileges when we refrain, by request 
of the police or other civil authority, from enteri nd using 
the restricted territor 
A patriotic American citizen manifests a truly patriot 
humane, and broad-minded concept of personal liberty when 
he refuses to exercise his technical right to expose himself to 
unwarranted danger and his country to the useless risk of 
enguifment in the turgid maelstrom of warfare which is to-de 
depleting Europe of the flower of her citizenry. 
Our American laws prohibit persons from traveling on ar iu- 
nition loaded vessels. If President Wilson had insisted on tl 
enforcement of these laws, 2 great amount of scholastic rhetoric 


of a highly polished character could have been diverted to other 
channels and not expended in notes to foreign nati« 

While President Wilson is energetically defending the r 
of the allies to protect their shipments of war 
ing American passengers on 


right to the freedom of the seas 


mms 
i ° 


supplies by en 
thus loaded, how is ir 
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Vessels 


so Tar 


ifaines as our com 
merce to neutral countries is concerned? With a wr extending 
over the greater European countries, with 


quiring all of their own products for hot 


those countries re 


ne consumption, our e) 
ports, especially of agricultural products, should show an enor 
mous increase, particularly to neutral countries. If the inhibi- 
tion of traffic in war supplies is “ un itral, urely our export 
trade in other commercial products must he owed to cont e 
unhampered. Is such the situation to-day? I quote , 1 
of the diplomatic “ notes” sent from ow te Department to 
England last October : 

Vessels whose cargoes and papers have been 
to require but brief time for examination have been he 
ports, according to this Government's informatio Dp 


in some instances more than a 
institution of prize-court proceedings. 

Vessels carrying oil from the United Stat to long-¢ 
kets in Seandinavian countries have repea 
being sent to the prize court for adjudicat 

Vessels have been held until they have re 
consignee in a neutral ccuntry designated 

Detentions have been made without evi 
cause. The steamer Annam, which was detained at Kirkwall, 
a cargo of feoa products from the United States to Sw h | 
was detained owing to a suspicion, as the British Ge rument sta 
that a part of its cargo was destined for Germany 

The steamer Dronning Olga was detained at Kirkwall 
which consisted of cotton food 
court, on the ground, as 
Government, that it was “ 
Germany. 

Goods have been seized by the British Governm 
this Government has been informed, that ft 
were shipped had not prohibited their export 

The British authorities have repeatedly seized article 
contraband, articles classified as conditional contraband W 
contraband goods shipped to Scandinavian intries, to the Net 
Italy (then neutral), although t! 
modities from these countries had been for 


During the Boer War the 
tion that foodstuffs with a hostile dest 
contraband of war only if they are 
forces. It is not sufficient that they ar 
it must be shown that this was in fac 
time of the seizure. 

In 1904 when Russia, then a 
flour consigned to private dealers in Japan—her opp« 


month, and then relea 
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relative thereto was so clear and conclusive that it leaves Great 
Britain no possible defense for her present co \t 
ri < ] s . i 
Lord Lansdowne declared that 
The test appeared to be whether there are reumstances 1 nz to 
any particular cargo to show that it was destined for 1: 
use, 
Great adopted a dif 
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} s G I t effaces int nal law and procedure | sulted. The President, therefore. when, without 
—— > fers * with h ee acai ss - oe . 
« e p orders il are supreme. aan mee with other nations al i rom conventions, 
a aa smd YIM . . a 1e commits this Nation to this policy. 
Hi lo H S« f State under Theodore Roosevelt It is inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality for a neutral nation 
1 f the Rus nese War, declared that Russia’s | to make loans to belligerent nations, for money is the worst of contra- 





seizing a cargo of foodstuffs bound to her opposing bel- tare comments all other things. A very forcible illustration has 
ee 7 sa — = oo roa ae ae een used in support of this proposition, namely, that as a neutral 
ger was in effect a declaration of war against commerce of government does all in its power to discourage its citizens from 
description between the people of a neutral and those of a | — og = the armies of other countries, it should discourage those 
ae ae : 3 : ae at er who, by loaning money, would do more tt b 1 lict. 
cerent State. What, then, can we say of the action of Gre ine cae oe 9 more than they could do by enlist 
ond oy a t aa f the action of Great | ing. The Government withdraws the protection of citizenship from 
) in seizing cargoes of foodstuffs shipped from neutral | those who do enlist under other flags—why should it give protection 
es to neutral countries on the mere possibility or sus- | t? Money when it enters into foreign military service? There is only 

- one answer. 


fear ha anv ar ) ose ears ~~ i yeni: y 
n or feat that any part of those cargoes will eventually | But there are other reasons. The European war is imposing a 
each the homes of her enemies? Is not such action on the part | burden upon all the neutral nations as well as upon those engaged in 


ain a practical declaration of war against our com- | he coatiet. - the Se States were to an money to the bellig- 
ve submit tamelv > igh-hs . Ale re nations, it would be less able to assist the neutrals, and it has 
Ms I we —— tamely to such high handed procedure, already received notice from neutral nations that desire loans. We 
all we insist that Great Britain and her allies recognize | are under special obligation to render such service as we can to South 
rights as a neutral country to ship our products to other ieee tes a ies tae er a ee 
oe ee : a Rabies s : Se aa s s ney was flowing into e war chests urope. 
rai COuUDLTIeS without interterence or detention by England Then, too, our own ae might be abatmeeen tr loans to the 
France? We ought to remonstrate as swiftly and as surely belligerents. Already a material reduction has been made in the Gov- 
Great Britain and her allies in their unwarrantable and | ¢Tament’s income from import duties owing to the partial suspension 
nedicentiads Sutmen Pasadena it] ur aceful commerce as we of commerce. If the war is prolonged it may become necessary for the 
recedented interference with our peacetu _commerce aS We | Government to issue bonds, and foreign loans might so affect the local 
! do were the offending nations on the side of the Teutonic | market as to compel a higher rate of interest. 

: There are still other reasons, but these are enough to show that 
eed a ee = ie a 7 Se to oP the President's course was abundantly justified—enough to show, a!so, 
In regard to shipments of commercial products from this | that in this case, as in nearly every other case, a stand taken upon 

ntry other than food supplies and munitions of war I shall | moral grounds is supported by considerations of a material character 





ention one in particular, namely, cotton. Again allow me to The foregoing were the principles and pledges contained in 
ret T “ } . OS] IO! is) | Aine . > ; i . - oy nT Po - 2 . : . 

fer to the position maintain d by the British Government dur-| the Democratic platform upon which the Democratic Party 
ng the Russo-Japanese War, when Russia attempted to classify | stood before the American people in the last election, but in a , 


as ubCcO! ditional contraband. At that time England's few short months we find President Wilson forsaking the new 
rotest was based on the argument that the amount of cotton | way which he himself had blazed and the policy which he so 
t might be used for explosives was infinitely small as com-/| proudly declared “ without conference with other nations and 
‘ed with tl e quantity designed for peaceful purposes, and the | without support from conventions,” for, at the expiration of 
tment of cargoes of the latter description as unconditional | those few short months, a loan of $500,000,000 to the English- 
band would subject this branch of innocent commerce to | French allies was successfully negotiated, preceding which nego- 
rrantable interference. In this position Great Britain was | tiation long and private conferences were held between adminis- 
d 10 years later by the Solicitor of the State Departm nt | tration officials and J. Pierpont Morgan, jr., that king of Ameri- 

ee ee Hon. Cone Johnson, who in October, | can finance, through whom the transaction was conducted. 
¥14, declared that— The climax of President Wilson’s inconsistency is reached 
f cotton to any country, not | when we compare his “ Plea for neutrality,” made in 1914, with 


liment to the shipment 





‘ n is ontraband for the manifest reason that in its raw | DiS message to Congress in December, 1915. In his “Appeal for 
te it can not be used for the purposes of war. In order to be avail- | neutrality” the President said: 
le for use by armies and navies it has to undergo a long process of | . . - : 
in ture. It is ranked as noncontraband in the London aibien | Every man who really loves America will act and speak in the true 
I 1 impe ent to a shipload of cotton going direct to | Spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and 
i i l Arlnene « spied i U is J, Ui L U 


| friendliness to all concerned. * * * The United States must be neu- 
| tral in fact as well as in name. We must be impartial in thought as 
_ 7 5 well as in action; must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon 
for many months after the above hope was expressed by the | every action that might be construed as a preference of one party in 
Solicitor of the State Department our exports of cotton did | the struggle before another. Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves 
ot increase: on the contrary. owing to the unwarranted and the restraints which will bring to our people the happiness and the 
Oe ee he ee eee eee aurranted 20d | creat and lasting influence for peace we covet for them? 
iprecedented interference with our innocent commerce by 
t in 





to German spinners, and personally I hope to see 
exportation of n to the coantries at war increase. 


A year after these words were uttered we witnessed the most 





Great Brita and her allies, our southern warehouses were ; ae ‘ , a hee . eve shol net 
g filled with cotton which should have been entering our long- | ©*8ordinary spectacte this country has ever beheld, the Presi- 
stablished markets in neutral countries. but which was de- | dent of this Nation, in his message to the Congress of the United 


States, inculeating and encouraging the germs of race hatred 

toward those of our number who are of foreign extraction. It 
| matters not, Mr. Speaker, whether the President in his message 
just mentioned referred to men of English, French, or German 
ancestry ; I contend that such utterance by the President of this 
Nation was unwise, undignified, and un-American, and carefully 
calculated to arouse a spirit of antagonism and race hatred to- 
ward those of our citizenry who, in a moment of would-be face- 
tiousness, have been dubbed “ hyphenated Americans.” 

Our Democratic friends are fond of lauding the far-sighted 
statesmanship and steadfastness of President Wilson, but when 
pinned down to specific facts and asked to name the important 
public issues on which Mr. Wilson has not reversed himself 
since the election of 1912, they find that the proverbial search 
for a needle in a haystack is easy by comparison. This re- 
versal of opinion is especially noticeable in the text of Presi- 


terred therefrom by the indefensible interference with our peace- 
ful commerce by Great Britain and her allies. Owing to the 
mited number of merchant vessels to-day sailing under our 
' flag we are, unfortunately, dependent on the vessels of 
sn nations for the transportation of the bulk of our foreign 

‘ce, but this dependence is no reason why we should 
‘lligerent necessities, so called, of Great Britain and 
s, or of Germany and her allies, to place an embargo 

on the products of, our farms, our mines, our ranches, and our 
factories, which products are destined to supply the needs and 
erce of neutral foreign nations. Yet this is what Great 
Britain has cone, regardless of the milk-and-water protests that 
time to time have reached her through our State De- 
tment. It is the duty of Congress to free our peaceful, | 

al commerce from this unwarranted tyranny of Great 





\ further violation of the spirit of true neutrality in favor dent Wilson’s recent message, the subject to which all other 
paper neutrality, was exemplified in the change of attitude | topics are mere auxiliaries, namely, “ Preparedness 8 that is, 
part of the administration in regard to loans to bellig- | the preparedness of the United States | for war—offensive of 

ents. In the early days of the European war, President defensive—with a foreign nation or nations. ; a 
Wilson au need that the Government would regard the mak- No one seems able to satisfactorily account for President 


ng of loans by American citizens to the Governments of nations | Wilson’s sudden change of base, from the promulgation of prac- 
engaged in \ as inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality, | tically a pacificist’s disarmament theory to a peremptory de- 
nd at r of } ut reasons were given for this policy, | mand for an overwhelming Navy and an equally powerful 


In the Democratic platform which was published in 1914, and | Standing Army. If a Member on the Republican side of this 
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s used by e Democratic Party after the inception of the | Congress should state frankly his opinion as to what had caused x 
Kuropean war, we find the following: this remarkable change of heart, he would probably be accused ‘ 
OaNS TO BELLIGURESTS | of the assignment of motives to the President that would be a 

ncuneunent made tt tide Gets eae the | 2 Credit neither to Mr. Wilson's statesmanship nor his sincer- 4 

ng of loans by American cifizens to the Governments vations | ity. The President's conversion from a pacific to a militaristic q 
engaged in war as inconsistent with the spirit of neutrali ias cre-| and navalistic standpoint is too sudden and too radical to re- x 





“da profound impression throughout the world. It is the first time | sult from careful study and thorough conviction. In some 
at a great nation s taken this stand on the subject of war loans. " 





fhe matter has been discussed at The Hague and at peace conferences, | GUarters he is even accused of looking for a new and popular 
but it encountered so much opposition that nothing tangible bas re- | issue on which to successfully conduct the coming presidential 





campaign. It rumored that he thoughtfully changed his 
policy on the eve of this campaign, because some of his poten- 
tial political opponents are expected to press for “ prepared- 
ness.” Be that as it may, he makes a strong appeal in his 
message for assistance to develop his “ preparedness ” program, 
and has recently taken the stump in favor of that program. 

In an apparent endeavor to account for the seeming incon- 
sistency of his position, President Wilson, in a recent speech, 
said: 

There is so much to understand that we have not the data to com- 





is 


Se 


prehend that I for one would not dare, so far as my advice is con- | 
cerned, to leave the Government without the adequate means of in- | 


The not tell you what the international relations of this country 
will be to-morrow, and I use the word literally. And I would not dare 
keep silent and let the country suppose that to-morrow was certain to 
be as bright as to-day. 

President Wilson has also declared that he is daily and hourly 
in receipt of “ notes,” giving him information that no other man 
in the country is in a position to obtain. 

What is this knowledge which Mr. Wilson has that no other 
man has, the possession of which incites him with a desire to 
“warn” the people of this country of impending danger? What 
is this grave danger? 
President Wilson is the only man aware of it, why does he not 


make the facts in his possession known to Congress, because | 


Congress is a responsible body. We are not children to be 
frightened into action or nonaction by a vague threat of some 
hypothetical “ bogey man that will catch us if we don’t watch 
out”! President Wilson can not declare war without action 
by Congress; he can not provide for any emergency without the 
help of Congress; therefore I should like to know why Mr. 
Wilson expects us to act blindly on his advice without knowing 
whether this wonderful “information” in his possession is 
fact or fiction. As a lawmaking body, Congress is entitled to 
information before taking action. What is the danger which 
confronts the country? 

Mr. Speaker, although President Wilson has shifted his posi- 
tion with the unexpected agility of an acrobat, I am personally 
of the opinion that the Congress should not allow itself to be 
floated away on any tidal wave of popular or presidential en- 
thusiasm for “ preparedness.” 

I do believe that our Navy should be brought to its utmost 
efficiency. The old saying that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link is as true of navies as it is of chains—and our 
present Navy has some weak links that almost destroy its effi- 
ciency, or at least seriously impair it, even for defensive pur- 
poses alone. President Wilson, however, does not advocate the 
strengthening of these weak links. We have only a few subma- 
rine boats that can be truthfully deemed efficient vessels of that 
character. Some of our present submarines refuse to do any- 
thing but float, while some of those that dive decline to come to 
the surface, not to mention an occasional explosion on account of 
defective batteries. We therefore need more submarines. 

We have practically no mines with which to defend our 
harbors and coast lines. These should be provided. We have 
an insufficient number of transports, colliers, or supply ships 
for the fleet, and without them the fleet would be tremendously 
handicapped, if not altogether powerless. Therefore, these also 
should be provided. Our number of airships is small, and in 
these days of modern warfare we should have an air fleet suffi- 
ciently large to train and equip an experienced corps of aviators 
to care for the needs of both the Army and Navy in case of war. 

The completion of those additions to our Navy which are now 
in process of construction and those contracted for should be 
hastened, so that in the event of our placing a contract for a 
modern, efficient vessel, that same vessel will not be a back 
number before it is finished. Since the Democratic Party has 
been in control of this House Congress has authorized the con- 
struction of 39 submarines, 2 transport and supply ships, 17 
destroyers, and 9 dreadnaughts—a fairly good-sized navy of new 
vessels—not one of which is completed and some of which have 
not been commenced. Instead of “speeding up” Congress to 
carry out his elaborate “preparedness program,” President 
Wilson would do better to “ speed up” the construction and com- 
pletion of these vessels for which we have already contracted. 

The inconsistency of the “preparedness” alarmists is for- 
cibly illustrated by the present condition of the battleship 
North Dakota, named for the State which I have the honor to 
represent in part. This great battleship, one of the finest 
superdreadnaughts in our Navy, whose crew held the record 
of the entire Navy for marksmanship, and in discipline and 
efficiency was second to none, now lies helplessly out of com- 
mission in the backwaters of the League Island Navy Yard, at 
Philadelphia, her crew scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
and barely a sufficient number of men aboard of her to prevent 
her being carried away piecemeal for junk. 





If this Nation is facing a crisis, and | 
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The North Dakota was tl 
installation of turbine engi S S 
on which these turbines were l 
speed of 21 knots an hour; with the 1 turl 
able to ike lv a “1p } ‘ ( : , r 
these defective turbines ad th ! 
sion one of the fi st } iS ‘ Nu 
would cost about ST00.000 : } | lent 
his henchmen are stral é $ 
for “preparedness,” this f \ s he i 
useless in the League Island N VY: ‘ . 
of the pM nny wise a 1d Dp ( } pm } tl S rit } 
tion. If the danger of \ \ vy otl tion is as ii 

|} nent as our ala 3 would hav 5 v is no demand 
made by naval experts r the hy 1 tl 1 dollars 

; necessary to place the North D ss Che fact 
that no radical steps have been tal ir present Navy 
| on its highest plane of effic y is ‘ he lications 
| possible that the administration ad the val experts do not 
fear this potential danger as mu s they pre d, otherwise 
no special urging would be necess to place f t best 
ships in the Navy in commission 

We ought also to bring our preset A v nm to its f l 

| Strength and create a reserve army suflicic ¥ e, so tl : 
in an emergency, we find it necessary to ¢ ir f 

we can draw on that reserve army for all the 1 d 
emersency purposes. In regard to ou Ar e ha i 
to profit by the experience of the other nations of tl 

Our type of regular standing army is that which of] ( es 
have abandoned. 

A comparison of the Hay Army reorganiz: bill » 

| Senate bill shows that the Hay bill provides for a LX 1 
Regular Army of 207,000 men, with an en! it of two 
with the colors ard five years in the r $ 

The Senate bill provides for a max I , 
250,000 men, with an enlistment of th: ! l , 
and four years in the reserves 

No nation in all of the world’s hist e ul 
has ever been saved by its standing ar but has al s had 
to rely upon its trained reserves Ol in con ring the 
Hay or House bill with the Se bill, tl it furnishes 
the country with the largest number of ers and trained 
reserves is the one that gives the country the greatest ] 
tection. 

Assuming that the Army is enlisted u en | 
vided for by each of these bills, under the H bill » sl 
have 207,000 men and under the S« bill hould | 
250,000 men. Under the Sena bill we should therefore | ‘ 
at the first enlistment an army larg 13,000 men than une 
the Hay Dill. 

gut at the expiration of the second y: the 207,000 s« y 
Hay bill, would again go into the reserves, and the Reg 
Army at the beginning of the third year would be replenished 
by 207,000 new recruits. Weshould then have a Regular Army of 
207,000 men and 207,000 reserves, making a total of 414,000, 
as compared with 250,000 under the Senate bill 

At the end of the fourth year the Regular Army, under the 
Hay bill, would again go into the reserve and the Re r 
Army at the beginning of the fifth year ild a n be re- 
plenished by 207,000 new recruits, inal the total in the 
Regular Army and in the reserves 621,000. By that time 
der the Senate bill, 250,000 soldiers would have been placed in 
the reserves and another Regular Army of 250,000 enlisted, 
making a total of 500,000 in the Regular Army and i: 
reserves as compared with 621,000 under the Hay bill. 

At the end of the sixth year, under the Hay bill, another 
207,000 soldiers would be placed in the reserves, and the Regu- 
lar Army, at the beginning of the seventl ar, a 1 replen- 
ished by 207,000 recruits, aking a total he Regular Army 
and in the reserves of 828,000, while at the sar 1e, under 
the Senate bill, 250,000 would have gone o the reserves and 
the same number of recruits would have taken their place in 
the Regular Army, making a total in the Army and i he 
reserves of 750,000 under the Senate bill as compared th 
828,000 under the Hay bill. 

At the beginning of the seventh year the Hay bill will e 
fore have created 78,000 more soldiers l reser tl f 
Senate bill. 

fut that is not the only advantage that the country ld 
have under the Hay bill as com; vith the Senate bill. 


Government statistics prove that cost of the Army has 
averaged $1,000 per soldier per year. As the Senate bill pro- 
vides for 43,000 more soldiers per year in the Regular Army 
than does the Hay bill these would cost, at the rate of $1,000 
per soldier per year, $43,000,000 per year han the Army 
provided for by the Hay bill. In six ye: h is pe d 
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in which we have shown that the Hay bill would provide 78,000 
more soldiers and reserves than would the Senate bill, the 
eost under the Senate bill weuld be $258,000,000 greater than 
under the Hay bill, although the Hay bill would have produced 
78.600 more soldiers and reserves than the Senate bill. 


This comparison is graphically shown by placing the num- 
bers of increase under the respective bills in parallel columns: 


Under Under 
Hay bill. | Senate bill. 
| 207, 000 250, 000 
414, 000 250, 000 
621, 000 500, 000 
} 828, 000 750, 000 





$1, 242, 000, 000 $1, 500, 000, 000 


The greatest objection to both of these bills is the length of 
service with the colors, principally because it has been demon- 
strated that it is practically impossible to fill up the ranks of 
the Army on a plan of three years with the colors and four 
years with the reserves. This was clearly demonstrated last 
spring, when President Wilson asked for an addition of 20,000 
soldiers to the Regular Army, and Congress granted his request 
with only one dissenting vote; yet after several months of very 
active efforts on the part of the recruiting department of the 
Army they have not yet succeeded in getting the 20,000 men. 

It is quite evident that recruits would be obtained much 
easier under the Hay bill, providing for two years’ service with 
the colors, than has been the case under a plan of three years 
with the colors; but if the Hay bill had provided for a one- 
year term of service with the colors, it is conceded by Army 
officers that there would be practically no difficulty in keeping 
the Army up to its maximum limit all the time. 

This being true, the Hay bill would, at the beginning of the 
seventh year, place in the Army and in the reserves a force of 
1,449,000 men, as against only 750,000 men in the Army and 
reserves under the Senate bill, with its provision for three 
years’ service with the colors. The Hay bill would thus have 
produced 699,000 more soldiers and reserves than the Senate 
bill, at a saving of $258,000,000 in cost. 

A comparison of these figures is also graphically shown in 
parallel columns: 

sine ne a ee Sa - 
\Under Senate 
bill (if en- 
| listed 3 
| years with 
colors.) 


| Under Hay 
bill (if enlisted} 
; only 1 year 

with colors). 


o canes senesdcesesccsoseceesescese 207, 000 





First enlistment 250, 000 
Beginning of second year ...........cccccccccccccccces 414, 000 250, 000 
Beginning of third year. .........cccccccccccccccccccee 621, 000 250, 000 
Beginning of fourth year.........---scceceeeescereeees 828, 000 | 500, 000 
Beginning of fifth year.........ccecccoseccecssvccceses 1, 035, 000 | 500, 000 
Berinning of cixth VORP... .«.cccccocsnvessooccesaenes 1, 242, 000 500, 000 
Beginning of seventh year. ........cccccccccccccccsces 1, 449, 000 | 750, 000 
Cost fo8 6 YORTS... . o.00000.ccnccveccocesecersesecenesses [o4, 242, 000, 000 '$1, 500, 000, 000 
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Those who have so viclously criticized the Hay bill and its sup- 
porters have done so because they have been ignorant of the 
facts, for we have to assume that they desire actual, practical 
results for the defense of the Nation, and we must also assume 
that they would not object to getting such results at the least 
possible cost. In both of these respects, the Hay bill, as has 
been shown was far preferable to the Senate bill. 

Sooner or later the country will come to its senses and demand 
that its soldiers be given only one year in the Regular Army 
and then placed in the reserves for a reasonable number of years, 
for the best Army experts, both here and in Europe, admit that 
the man who can not be made into a good, practical soldier in 
a year will never become one. One year in the Regular Army 
would be a splendid experience for any young man, and if our 
Army was composed of the average young men of the country 
most parents would be glad to have their boys given a year of 
such training. As it is now, under our long enlistment, the 
Government has to depend on the slums of the cities and the 
derelicts of society generally to get its soldiers for the Regular 
Army, Which plan is fundamentally wrong. 

jut, Mr. Speaker, while I strongly advocate a condition of 
ellicient preparedness, this does not necessarily nor advisedly 
mean the immediate expenditure of the fabulous sums of money 
that are so glibly mentioned by the promulgators of militarism 
and the apostles of navalism as the first step toward attain- 
ing and maintaining such a condition, The needs I have 
enumerated are those of any efficient army and navy, and mean 
only a reasonable care for our national defense and prestige. 
President Wilson and those of his supporters who advocate an 
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exorbitant appropriation for our Navy claim that it is entirely 
for defense. The President has carefully assured the American 
people that his preparedness program does pot mean pre- 
paredness for aggression or offense. Early in the current year 
President Wilson made a brief speech-making tour through the 
Middle West. On January 27 1916, in speaking to the Railway 
Business Association, in New York City, President Wilson said: 

The circumstances of the world to-day are not what they were yes- 
terday or ever were in any of our yesterdays, And it is not certain 
what they will be to-morrow. I can not tell you what the international 
relations of this country will be to-morrow, and I use the word liter- 
ally; and I would not dare keep silent and let the country suppose 
that to-morrow was certain to be as bright as to-day. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, on January 29, 1916, he said: 

I do not know what a single day may bring forth. * * * I know 
that we are daily treading amidst the most intricate dangers, and that 
no man in the United States knows what a single week or a single day 
or a single hour may bring forth. 

Again, on February 1, 1916, President Wilson told the people 
of Des Moines, Iowa: 

My fellow citizens, you may be called upon any day to stand behind 
me to maintain the honor of the United States. 

The next day, in Kansas City, Mo., he said: 

My natural duty is in Washington, not here. I have a certain scruple 
of conscience in being away from Washington for many days at a time, 
because it is one of the interesting circumstances of the moment that 
there te hardly a day which does not in some degree alter the aspect of 

And in the same address he made the statement that— 

Speaking with all solemnity I assure you that there is not a day to be 
lost; not because of any new or specially critical matter, but because I 
can not tell 24 hours at a time whether there is going to be trouble or 
not. * * * This month should not go by without something decisive 
done by the people of the United States by way of preparation of the 
arms of self-vindication and defense. 

If President Wilson had honestly believed these statements 
which he made to the people in the large cities of the Middle 
West, what would he have done? He would have hurried back 
to Washington and he would have gone before Congress and 
asked for an immediate appropriation with which to put the 
forces which we have into the best possible condition; and if, 
under the circumstances which he professed to believe existed, 
he had asked for such an appropriation there would not have 
been one vote against it in Congress. But although President 
Wilson sounded the tocsin of alarm in this manner to the 
American people, when he returned to Washington he took no 
such steps, nor has he yet taken them, thus showing plainly that 
either he did not believe what he said or else he is utterly incom- 
petent to take care of the interests of the country in the emer- 
gency which he claimed to believe confronted us. 

Without question, however, President Wilson voiced his real 
object when in his St. Louis address on February 3, 1916, he 
made the statement that— 

The American Navy ought, in my judgment, to be incomparably the 
greatest navy in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the American people want 
“ineomparably the greatest navy in the world,” and if they 
understood that such a navy was the object of the present “ pre- 
paredness ” agitation the American people would repudiate such 
a plan. If we should prepare to build the greatest navy in the 
world, we should first be obliged to bankrupt England. Eng- 
land has twice as large a navy to-day as we have and can build 
faster than we can build. If we should immediately start to 
build ships as fast as we are able to do, England would do the 
same, and “the sky would be the limit” until one country or 
the other was bankrupted. 

It is therefore useless, because impossible, for us to expect 
to bring our Navy to an actual, numerical equality with the 
British Navy in the next decade. Such an attempted procedure 
is not only inadvisable but is unnecessary in order to enable 
us to successfully defend ourselves, even in the unlooked-for 
event of war with England. Official proof of this assertion is 
abundant and easily presented. In his recent stumping tour 
President Wilson has made the assertion that he has learned 
much about the present situation by listening to the lies that 
have been told him. Without, I trust, undue presumption, I 
venture to assert that a more satisfactory method of learning 
the exact status of any subject is by listening to the truth. I 
shall therefore quote from the official Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives on Esti- 

mates Submitted by the Secretary of the Navy. This book con- 
tains the expert testimony of two men, one of whom, Admiral 
Fletcher, is one of the highest ranking officers in the Navy to- 
day, and the other, Admiral Badger, until his recent retirement, 
held the position to which Admiral Fletcher was advanced. 
These two men were perhaps better fitted than any other two 
men in the country to give expert opinions on the condition of 
our Navy's efficiency. It must be remembered also that both 
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Admiral Fletcher and Admiral Badger were in favor of a larger | 


navy, therefore any admission from them that our Navy is | 
sufficiently large and eflicient is doubly valuable. 
The expression, “battleship strength” in this testimony, 


refers in the case of each nation to the number of battleships | 
built, building, and authorized at the time of these hearings, in | 


December, 1914, or more than one year ago. Our American bat- 
tleship strength at that time, as brought out at the hearing by 
Congressman Witherspoon, was 40—easily remembered, 40— 
American battleships. 

When asked by Congressman Butler, a member of the Naval 
Committee, his opinion of our relative naval strength as com- 
pared with that of other nations of the world, Admiral Fletcher 
said: 

I have not personally gone into that, but I have esiimat 
us about third at the present time. 

Admiral Fletcher was of the opinion, then, that both England 
and Germany were ahead of us in naval strength. But 
held to actual figures and comparative 


s that place 


is our superior or even our equal. This fact was brought out 
by Congressman Witherspoon, also a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee, in the following manner: 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, according to the Navy Yearbook, Germany 
has battleships built, building, and authorized, 39. Would you say that 
if she could send all of those ships against us, we would not be able to 
resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I should say that we ought to, if we have 
greater force. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Certainly, we ought; and we could? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir; the greater force should win. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, take France. This Navy Yearbook says 
that France has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and au- 
thorized, of 29—11 less than we have. Would you not say that if she 
sent all hers against us that we would be able successfully to resist 
them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; our force available being the greater. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. That is the way I look at it. Here is Japan, 
which, according to the Navy Yearbook, has only 19 battleships, or 21 
less than we have got. 
do you not think we would be able successfully to resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; 
meet them at the time. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, here is Russia, that the Navy Yearbook 
says has a grand total of battleships, built, building. and authorized, of 
15. 
we could successfully resist them? 

Admiral FLetcuer. Yes, sir. 


the 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Italy, that has a grand total, according | 
re- | 


to the Navy Yearbook, of 17 battleships. We could successfully 
sist them, whether she sent all of them or a part of them, could we 
not? 

Admiral Fiercuer. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, Austria-Hungary, the 


according to Navy 


Yearbook, has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and author- | 


ized, of 10. We could successfully resist them, could we not? 

Admiral FLercHer. I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then, what nation is there that we are not pre- 
pared successfully to resist? I have gone through the big ones. Tell 
me which one? 


Admiral Fiercuer. I should say that England has a navy so much | 


more powerful than that of any other nation in the world that she 
could easily keep control of the seas. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then there ts 
that, in your judgment, we could 
against? 

Admiral Fietcuer. I think that is correct; yes. 

Therefore, instead of being third in the naval strength of the 
world we are, according to this naval expert, second only to 
England, and that on the.supposition that England should have 
her full naval force available to send against us. But it was 
further developed by Congressman Witherspoon that it is the 
opinion of high naval experts that in case of a war between 
the United States and England, on account of England’s rela- 
tions with other European nations, she could not afford to send 
more than half of her ships against us; therefore, 
standing our smaller battleship force, we should still be able 
to successfully compete with her. 

Under Congressman Witherspoon’s examination, 
Fletcher also admitted—rather unwillingly—that our largest 
ships are the most powerful in the world. Mr. Witherspoon 
again referred to the Navy Yearbook for figures: 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. In this Navy Yearbook, 


no other nation 


not successfully defend ourselves 


which gives a list 
built or is building each has a tonnage of 26,000. 

Admiral FLEercHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And we have two ships, the Pennsylvania and the 


three more that are to have a tonnage, as I understand, of 
tons In other words, the tonnage of the Pennsylvania and No. 89 is 
5,400 tons greater than that of the last five English dreadnaughts 
that are building, and the last three dreadnaughts that we are build- 
ing have a tonnage of 6,000 tons greater than the last five English 
ships. Do you tell me that these English ships are equal to ours? 
Admiral FLetcuer. No; I did not say that. 
Mr. WITHERSPOON. Do you not regard them as inferior to ours? 
Admiral FLetcuer. Yes; as near as we can estimate. 





when | 
“battleship strength,” | 
he was forced to admit that only one nation—Great Britain— | 


If Japan should send all of her 19 against us, | 


I should say, if all our force were free to 


If she should send all of them against us, would you not say that | 


except England | 


| the comparative question as 


notwith- | 


Admiral | 


of the | 
English battleships, I find that the last five dreadnaughts that England | 
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with the only naval power to which we are at present theoreti- 
cally inferior? During the three years just past we have 
spent over 20 per cent more on our Navy than Germany, the 
nation more nearly our equal in navai strength than any other, 
has spent on hers. Throughout the decade immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the European war, our annual expenditure 
on our Navy was from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 more than 
any other nation, except Great Britain, was expending on its 
navy. And now the proposed five-year preparedness program 
of Mr. Wilson calls for an increase in our naval appropriation 
over forty times as large as the increase in Germany’s naval 
appropriation for the five years preceding the European war; 
and $200,000,000 more than the combined increase of the naval 
appropriations of all the nations in the world for the same five 
years. This increase of $600,000,000 or over, in addition to our 
already large naval appropriations, is demanded by President 
Wilson during the next five years, in order to prepare our- 
selves—for what? To defend ourselves against attack? A 
little over a year ago, in his message to Congress, President 
Wilson said: 

What is it that it is suggested we should be prepared to do? To 
defend ourselves against attack? We have always found means to do 
that, and shall find them whenever it is necessary. 

And, at that time, after proceeding to outline a policy almost 
extreme in its moderateness, President Wilson continued: 

More than this carries with it a reversal of the whole history and 
character of our polity. More than this, permit me to say, would mean 
merely that we had lost our self-possession; that we had been thrown 
off our balance by a war with which we have nothing to do, whose 
very existence affords us opportunities of friendship and disinterested 


service which should make us ashamed of any thought of hostility 
or fearful preparation for trouble. 





Are we to understand that our esteemed President and the 
Secretary of the Navy have lost their self-possession and have 
been thrown off their balance in one short year? At that time 
it was our duty, according to President Wilson, to be ashamed 
of any fearful preparation for trouble. Why is such “ fearful 
preparation ” more praiseworthy to-day? 

Why did the Navy General Board prepare the report changing 
the program which had been followed since 1903? Was it be- 
cause of any sudden emergency? Was it because of any imme- 
diate or apparent impending danger? Let us see what Admiral 
sadger said on this point in the hearings from which I have 
already quoted. 

Admiral Badger said: 

The July program was only for one year, and the order by which 
that program was drawn up was stated as follows: 

“In July last the General Board was called upon to express its 
opinion to the department as to what the Navy must be in the future 
in order to stand upon an equality with the most efficient and practi- 


cally serviceable, and to submit a program formulated in the most 
definite terms.” 


The July program was drawn up on that order, based on the 
use of all the building facilities that could be obtained. The 
recommendation was not approved; and Admiral Badger says, 
on page 1967 of the hearings, that— 

The board was instructed to get up a five-year program, to cost for 
new construction $500,000,000, or about a hundred million dollars a 


year; and the October recommendation was made in view of that 
instruction and to comply with it. 


Mr. CaLLaway. This five-year program did not have in contempla- 
tion any emergency, did it, Admiral? 

Admiral Bapeer. No, sir. That program was made according to 
order. 

The wishes of the Navy General Board are plain and unmis- 
takable. They desire all the naval construction that can be 
handled by the building facilities of the Nation. Note the testi- 
mony of that distinguished naval officer and president of the 
War College, Admiral Knight: 

Admiral Kyntcut. First, what do we want and when do we want it? 
We want a Navy equal to the largest maintained by any nation in the 
world, and we want it now. 

We can go on from year to year, each year taking advantage of the 
best that we know at that time. Build all we can this year with what 


we know now. Build all we can next year with what we know next 
year. 

Mr. KeL_uy. Do you think the pes for building for five years a cer- 
tain number, such as the General Board worked out at the request of 


the department, is a better arrangement than the second-place plan 
which we have held to for so long? 

Admiral Knicut. 1 think the plan which the General Board had in 
mind—of building every ship that it is possible to build this year and 
every ship that it is possible to build next year, and to keep on building 
as fast as possible—is the most rational plan. 


(Again, when questioned by Senator Oxtver, Admiral Knight 
testified : : 


Mr. Otrver. Just as briefly as you can, will you tell me just how many 
capital ships you calculate we should build by 1925? 

Admiral Knicut. In my mind it has been impossible to arrive at a 
definite figure, because the results of this war may very seriously modify 
the standard toward which we are working. 

Mr. Otiver. I understand that general statement, 
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Admiral Knicnt. I mean, for instance, now, the largest navy in the 
world is that of Great Britain. ‘ ; 

Mr. OLIveER. Yes. 

Admiral KNIGHT. It is quite possible that a good many of her ships 
may be destroyed before the war is over. If she should be victorious 
in the war, in spite of losing a good many of her ships, she would still 
remain with the largest navy in the world—the largest, although it 
would be much smaller than it is now. 

Mr. Otiver. What I would like to have you do is to state what is 
the a have in mind that we have to build to. Perhaps that 
might be modified later, lessened by what you have stated; but what 
have you in mind, conceding perhaps there will not be any great amount 
of vessels destroyed whose places will not be taken by others; what 
had you in mind as the standard to which you would be aiming? 


Admiral KNIGHT. A navy equal to that which Great Britain had at 
the beginning of the war. 

Mr. O.iver. How many capital ships do you calculate you will have 
to build in order to have a navy of that strength? I will ask you how 
many additional capital ships you will have to build? 

Admiral Knicut. Approximately 20 dreadnaughts. 

Mr. OLIveR. How many battle cruisers? 

Admiral KNicHt. In addition to the 9 I am recommending for this 
year’s program, I would say 6, making 15 in all. 

Mr. Ouiver. Thirty-five capital ships. 

Admiral KNIGHT. When I said what Great Britain had at the begin- 
ning of the war I meant built and building. 

Mr. OLIverR. How many scouts would you say? 

Admiral KNIGHT. We have none now. I would say 24. 

. Mr. Oliver. How many submarines additional to the 75 that we now 
ave? 

Admiral KNIcuT. Seventy-five more. 

Mr. OLIver. Seventy-five more. How many torpedo boats? 

Admiral KNIGHT. We have now 75 boats. I would say 75 more. 

What would be the result of this policy if it was carried out? 
Have we any reason to think that it would differ from the result 
of the same policy when followed by England and Germany? 
Let me again quote from the hearings: 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Admiral Fiske states in the North American Review 
that military and naval men have seen for years that England and Ger- 
many, competing in naval strength and for commerce, would have to go 
to war some day in self-defense. Do you agree with that statement? 

Admiral FLetcHer. Yes, sir. That has been regarded by many ex- 
perts as the inevitable outcome of conflicting interests and the expan- 
sion of Germany upon the sea, : 

Mr. CALLaway, And as soon as they began to build against each other 
that became apparent to military and naval men, did it not? 

Admiral FLetcHer, Yes, sir. d 

Mr, CALLAWAY. If they entertain the same general view that you 
entertain with reference to it, would it be possible for us to ever equal 
their navy with the start they have? 

Admiral Bapcer. I think that the financing burden of greater expan- 
sion would hamper them, and that if we adopted such a policy we cer- 
tainly have the money in this country to carry it out. hen we come 
near equality there might be some racing. 

When Congressman CALLAway examined Admiral Knight on 
this subject he elicited the following reply: 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Admiral, you stated a while ago that we would have 
to have 20 battleships, 15 battle cruisers, and accompanying craft in the 
way of scouts, torpedo boats, and submarines to make our fleet equal to 
what England’s is now; that we would have to have those in addition 
to what we now have. Did you take into consideration in that what 
England might add in the meantime, or would we have to carry on a 
separate building program equal to England's building program? 

Admiral KNIGHT. I expressed the opinion that in order to be on a par 
with England in 1925 it would be necessary for us to build between now 
and that time the number of ships which you have named, and I do not 
believe that it will be necessary for us to build more than that by 1925 
in order to find ourselves on a level with England at the expiration of 
that time. 

Simmered down, the expressions of opinion which I have 
quoted mean that the result of such a policy as is advocated by 
our high-preparedness experts would lead this country into 
bankruptcy or war, or both. Granted for the sake of argument, 
that, as Admiral Badger said, we have money in this country 
sufficient to carry out such a policy, thus eliminating the factor 
of bankruptcy. That leaves the other horn of the dilemma— 
war. 

But why would the mere fact that, as a matter of national 
pride, we desired to have “incomparably the largest navy in 
the world” necessarily lead a peaceful Nation like the United 
States into war? Simply because Great Britain woul” never 
permit the United States to equal, much less surpass, herself in 
naval strength. Long before such a condition could be attained, 
and before either country was bankrupted, Great Britain would 
find some pretext for a conflict with any nation which threat- 
ened her vaunted supremacy of the seas. -Great Britain’s na- 
tional existence depends on her maintenance of the position 
which she has proudly held for centuries as mistress of the seas. 
Without this control Great Britain would fall an easy prey to 
any powerful nation which might cast covetous eyes and reach 
acquisitive hands toward her possessions. Therefore notwith- 
standing our unlimited national resources, which, other things 
being equal, would stand the drain necessary for us to become 
the possessors of “ incomparably the largest navy in the world,” 
Great Britain is too jealous of her control of the seas and of her 
national life to permit us to usurp the position which she has 
held so long, and if war was the only means of preventing such 
usurpation—we should have war. 
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Who would be the gainers in a conflict between Great Britain 


and ourselves? Who would benefit by a condition of affairs in 
this country such as exists in Europe to-day? None but the great 
interests who to-day are commercializing the loss of life and 
property among our sister nations in Europe. Shall we, for the 


sake of gratifying President Wilson’s inordinate vanity in the | 


contemplative possession of “incomparably the greatest 
in the world,” and for the further object of placing more money 


Navy | 


in the already overflowing coffers of the great interests con- | 


cerned, follow a policy which must inevitably lead to national 
‘bankruptey or war—perhaps both? I for one shall to 
the utmost limit such a policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall also assuredly oppose the adoption of any 
preparedness measure by this Congress which will irrevocably 
bind not only this Congress but many more to come, to the 
expenditure of millions of dollars annually in addition to our 
already large annual appropriations for the Army and Navy. 


O} } 1ONE 


Why should we act on the assumption that the Sixty-fourth | 


Congress is the only patriotic Congress that will ever hon 
Nation? 


xr this 


Both the time and money necessary to place our present Navy | 
Our 
manufacturers have large and profitable contracts to supply the | 


on a high plane of efficiency are comparatively small. 


Pelligerent nations of Europe with military and naval equipment, 
for use in the European war. It should not be difficult, there- 
fore, to provide this same equipment for home consumption if 
necessary. 

Furthermore, it is impossible for us to foresee to-day the 
form of armament that will be most. highly approved 10 years 


models 10 years from now may be out of date before they are 
completed. 

Therefore the 10-year program for which we are asked to ap- 
propriate funds is impracticable and improvident. We need 
only consider the present status of the Oregon, the Jidiana, 
the Jowa, and the Massachusetts, which during the Spanish- 
American War were the pride of the American Navy, to see how 
quickly a battleship becomes antiquated, and in the eyes of out 
naval experts fit only for the junk pile. Therefore I am in 
favor of a steady development and improvement of our military 
and naval forces, not of a spasmodic and hysterical outpouring 
of the Nation’s wealth at the demand of sensational alarmists. 
These alarmists would be less numerous and less sensational if 
the Government should arrange to build its own ships and sub- 
marines and manufacture its own arms, ammunition, and other 
war equipment. 

I know of no speedier or more efficacious method of reducing 
to quiescent sanity the shrieking advocates of militarism and 
1avalism (the majority of whom, it may be noted, are found 
in manufacturing districts) than by the inhibition of the sys- 
tem of awarding huge Government contracts to private individ- 
uals or concerns. Perhaps in no other department of our Goy- 
ernment is so great an opportumity afforded private concerns 
to obtain an enormous amount of graft money as is afforded 
when our naval vessels are built by private concerns. For in- 
stance, a contract is awarded with the proviso that the ship 
must be completed within a given time, fixed by the contractors 
as the shortest reasonable time in which the contract can be 
completed. To the sum paid the contractors for the work a 20 
per cent bonus is offered for the completion of the ship earlier 
than the time limit fixed by them. What can be easier than 
for the contractors to fix a time limit six months, or more or 
less, as the case may be, longer than they know will be required 
to complete the work, and then, by using only such time as is 
actually necessary, to complete the ship six months earlier than 
was agreed upon, thereby receiving their 20 per cent bonus, in 
addition to the large sum paid for the actual work. If a battle- 
ship, for example, was to cost $20,000,000 and a 20 per cent 
bonus paid for her completion six months earlier than the con- 
tract time, the contractors would have the very tidy little sum 
of $4,000,000 in addition to their legitimate profit. If the same 
contract was placed with the Government, this “bonus” ex- 
pense would be eliminated, and a practical and economical 
method of paying the regular contract price could be inaugu- 
rated if the money for that purpose was raised by a graduated 
income and inheritance tax. 

It is a popular fallacy that it costs more and takes longer to 
build a battleship at a Government navy yard than it does at 
a private shipyard. This impression has been kept alive for 
many years by persistent and interested misrepresentation, and 
the quicker this erroneous idea is overcome the greater will 
be the advantage which will accrue to the Treasury of our 
Government and the pockets of our taxpayers. 

Those goods which only the Government can use should be 
manufactured by the Government in Goyernment-owned plants, 
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Mr. Speaker, our best preparedn and our utmost effi 
do not lie in the expenditure alone of large sums of mo 
the maintensince of our Army and Navy. ‘The best prepares 
of a nation rests with its people, in the patriotism and tl 
unity of purpose. I am aware that it is unpopular to G 


many as an example of such unity, but at the risk pu- 
larity I shall mention a few points in which any civilized 1 n 
eould well follow Germany’s example. 
Notwithstanding the ery of “ militarism ” that goes ou 
Germany, it is not her militarism that makes her the fort 


opponent she is to-day against those nations that have hi rte 
been considered invincible on land or sea. Rather is 
whole-hearted patriotism of her men, women, and child 1 
unquenchable love for their “ Fatherland,” their unity o 
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defeated or victorious, has won fay her the grudging wonder and | 
admiration of the whole civilized world. 
Shortly after the creation of the Prussian Empire Prince Bis- 








marck delivered a speech in the German Reichstag, in which he 
said that no nation can become great and no great nation can 
long remain great that does not do two things: First, so legis- 


late as to make the agricultural element of the population pros- 
perous and contented; second, to so legislate that all the people 
of the nation may have three square meals a day and be properly 
clothed and housed. These are fundamental principles and have 
formed the foundation upon which every great and prosperous 
nation has rested. The great nations of the world that have 
passed out of existence have perished because they failed to live 
up to these fundamental principles. 

The primary aim of the German Government is the protection 
of its citizens, and by protecting its citizens it protects the 
nation. In Germany pauperism is unknown; three meals a day, 
sufficient clothes, and shelter are within the reach of the hum- 
blest citizen; the haunting fear of a penniless old age which 
dogs the faltering steps of far too many of our own elderly citi- 
zens loses its paralyzing grip in a country where an old-age 
pension is granted to every person whose years have lengthened 
beyond the period of active labor. No taint of so-ealled “ char- 
ity ’’ attaches to this pension; it is the rightful meed of every 
German citizen. 

In Germany the railroads are Government owned; railroad 
rates are established by the Government, and are therefore 
regulated not with a view to the payment of enormous divi- 
dends to immense corporations but in the interest of the pro- 
ducer and the ultimate consumer. The home products of the 
country are guarded and conserved for the common good. It 
is considered unpatriotic to purchase anything outside of Ger- 
many that is produced within her borders, and her tariff laws 
are systematically regulated to encourage home consumption of 
home products. Even now, when the country is engulfed in 
war, Germany is preparing for the peace which may be far in 
the future or, on the other hand, may come with cataclysmic 
suddenness. The hundreds of factories throughout the country 
which have been equipped to meet the exigencies of war have 
paid for themselves by their war output, and when the war is 
ended will be subsequently devoted to the demands and needs 
of the nation’s normal commerce. Every manufacturing plant 
impressed into war service is free to continue its regular busi- 
ness to a limited extent. As no immediate demand exists for 
its legitimate output, its specialty is stored against the future 
ay when the export market shall again be open to German 
products. If Germany in time of peace prepared for war, no 
less in time of war does she prepare for peace. Germany is not 
a nation that considers only the exigencies of the moment. 

In all of her national work Germany’s inciting motive, the 
prime object of her Government, is not the enrichment of the 
few at the expense of the many, not the advantage of huge 
enterprises able and willing to pay enormous sums for profit- 
able concessions, but the betterment of the social, moral, and 
civie conditions of her people. The glowing fires of patriotism 
and a national sentiment of the brotherhood of man weld the 
people of the German nation into an indissoluble unit. 

A similar unity of purpose, a like concept of the true brother- 
hood of man, should exist, not only in name but in spirit, between 
the people of all nations on the Western Hemisphere. 

In his speech in New York City on January 27 
Wilson said: 

Nobody seriously supposes that the United States ueeds fear an 
invasion of fits own territory. 

Four days later, in Chicago, Mr. Wilson said: 

We are not now thinking of invasion of the territory of the United 
States. We are not asking ourselves shall we be prepared only to 
defend our own homes and our own shores. Is that all we stand for? 
To keep the door shut securely against our enemies? What about the 
vrent ee set up for liberty of national government in the 
whole Western Hemisphere? We stand pledged to see that both the 
continents of America are left free to be used by their people as those 
people choose to use them under a system of national popular sover- 
eignty as absolutely unchallenged as our own. 

In these well-chosen words President Wilson seeks to support 
his contention that it is vitally necessary to immediately in- 
crease to an enormous extent our national outlay for defense 
and offense, and to have “ incomparably the greatest Navy in 
the world.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, such arguments are mere platitudes and 
specious sophistry. It is unnecessary to greatly increase our 
armament in order to fulfill our national pledge to maintain 
intact and unmolested the individual freedom of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. If each American nation—whether 
of Nerth America or South Amcurica, it matters not—does its 
individual share to merit the assistance and protection which 
our nmuch-discussed Monroe doctrine assures, the populace of 
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the Western Hemisphere will be so united in an earnest effort 
to promote the common good that the Americas will be im- 
pregnable and peace of the Western Hemisphere will be perma- 
nently assured. No outside power can seriously menace our 
peace and prosperity if we unite on the basic principle of 
America for Americans, and liberalize our own interpretation 
of “American” to embrace all those who swear true fealty to 
our Government, whether “ hyphenated ” or native born. 

We must have protection; we must have preparedness; and 
until the millennium arrives we must have an efficient Army 
and an equally efficient Navy to insure this preparation and 
protection. Nevertheless our strongest defense, our greatest 
protection, our most efficient preparedness, lies not in our force 
of arms but in the hearts of our people. 





The Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe Hovse or Represenrarives, 


Saturday, July 8, 1916, 
On the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the imposition of 
an inheritance tax in the manner and form of that imposed in 
H. R. 16768 is unwise, unnecessary, and unjust to the small 
property owners. An inheritance tax is one of the fairest 
methods of raising revenue, and no one familiar with the subject 
of taxation would in this hour of progress proclaim against it. 

It is not a new legislative invention for raising public funds, 
but, on the contrary, has been in vogue since very early times. 
Gibbons, the historian, claims that Emperor Augustus originated 
this method of taxation to support the Roman Army. It was 
introduced into Great Britain in 1780 by Lord North, and has 
been resorted to by nearly all of the European countries. In 
1826 Pennsylvania adopted it, since which date 41 other States 
of the Union have made it a part of their tax system. From the 
standpoint of those who agree with the French tax commissioner, 
that “the science of taxation consists in plucking the most 
feathers with the least squawking,” it is perfect. 

The ability or faculty to pay has come to be the test in deter- 
mining the justness of this tax, as has been well stated by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in State against Bazille, Ninety- 
seventh Minnesota, page 11. Seligman, in his excellent work on 
taxation, has this to say in reference to the ability to pay test: 

That it is not only the basis of taxation but the goal toward which 
society is steadily working. It lies instinctively and unconsciously at 
the bottom of all our endeavors at reform. 

Notwithstanding we are in full accord with this method of 
raising revenue, we recognize a very serious objection to it when 
it is resorted to to fill the coffers of the Federal Treasury at the 
expense of the small property owner, as does the present bill. 
When the Federal Government attempts to impose new and addi- 
tional taxes upon the people it should take into consideration 
the tax burdens that its citizens are already carrying in the 
support of their municipalities, counties, and States. 

Under our dual system of government State and local taxes 
greatly exceed in amount Federal taxes, and this condition will 
prevail so long as the States eontinue to perform their part of 
the eontract of union, which was to do everything possible for 
the enlightenment, comfort, and happiness of the people within 
their borders not expressly delegated te and undertaken by the 
Federal Government. Realizing their obligations to their citi- 
zens, the States have vied with each other in establishing and 
maintaining excellent public-school systems, éxtending to rich 
and poor alike on terms of absolute equality the opportunity 
to get an education; in building asylums, reformatories, and 
prisons for the unfortunates; in establishing and maintaining 
free hospitals for the sick and infirm; and in a thousand other 
ways helping the people in their battle against the vicissitudes 
of nature. The things that affect us in our everyday life can 
be better performed by the States and municipalities, because 
they are nearer to the public. Through their personal touch 
and intimate knowledge, local officials can better discharge their 
duties and obligations to the people than the Federal officials, 
who are far removed from the home life of the average citizen 
and who are more chiefly concerned with formulating and initi- 
ating our foreign and domestic policies. Until recently the ofli- 
cers of the Federal Government gave but little of their time to 
our foreign policies, 





But since the Spanish-American War the isolation of the 
United States is past, and with its passing a colossal responst- 
bility has been imposed upon the General Government which at 
times monopolizes its attention to the exclusion of everything 
else. Therefore, instead of surrendering to the Federal Gov- 
ernment matters of local concern, as has become the custom of 
late, we should resist every effort which, if successful, will 
deprive the State of exercising power and control over matters 
inherently local. Those functions of government that are local 
in their character belong to the States and should be jealously 
suarded. For the last 127 years we have adhered to this basic 
principle, and in the light of the success that has come to us, 
it would be an act of folly to abandon it. Instead of decreasing 
the activities of the State they should be materially increased, 
and as they are increased there will be a corresponding increase 
of local taxes. In 1913, under existing conditions, the American 
people paid in taxes for all governmental Federal, 
State, and local—the following sums: 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that the head of the average 
American family is compelled to pay $75.50 per year 
port of his State and municipality, and $32.30 for the Federal 
Government, making in all a tax of $110 per family. Heretofore 
the bulk of this tax has been derived from a d 
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Alas! That time is rapidly passing and the en- 
actment of this measure will materially hasten it, as an exami- 
nation of our tax laws will demonstrat It is claimed by the 
proponents of this bill, the Democratic Party, that it is designed 
to make those who can best afford it pay this tax. If this is 
what it did, then the only objection that could be urged against 


it is that it is unnecessary. While I am satisfied that under 
anything like an economic and business administration of our 
public affairs this tax would be unnecessary, I am not going to 


attack it on that ground, but on the ground that it takes from 
the States their only indirect source of revenue, which they 
must retain if they expect to remain a community of home 
owners. 


By the Constitution of the United States the great source of 
revenue to be found in duties on imports was reserved to the 
General Government alone, and it was the policy of the founders 
of the Government to use the duties on imposts as the normal 
source of the national revenue. The field of direct taxation, 
except for the excise on liquors and tobacco, was left to the 
States, and it was tacitly understood that this fleld was not to 
be invaded by the General Government except in times of stress. 
As the activities of the State and municipal governments broad- 
ened and increased additional revenues had to be secured, and 
42 of the 48 States have passed inheritance-tax laws to meet 
this ever-increasing demand for funds with whici. to not only 
carry on the ordinary functions of government but to perfect 
and extend the public-school system, to provide more liberally 
for dependents, and in other ways to bring home to the people 
more of the blessings of a wise and munificent Government. 

Every dollar raised in this way relieves the small property 
owner of a part of his tax burden and tends to keep the tax ata 
point where he could meet it and save his home. In Great 
Britain a large share of the normal taxes is derived from inher- 
itances. The effect of this bill will be to deprive the States 
from ever-increasing inheritance tax rates, and thus limiting 
this source of revenue to its present amount. The excuse offered 
for such a performance is that the States never have derived 
a very large revenue from this tax. Neither did the Federal 
Government derive any tax at all from incomes until very 
recently. 

If the Federal Government forecloses the States opportunity 
to increase its revenue from inheritances because it has not as 
yet worked this field to the limit, can not the State follow the 
Same line of argument with equal justification and demand that 
the Government limit or abandon its tax on incomes because it 
failed to do so for a long time. If State, county, and munici- 
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niso contribute, they are greatly handicapped in securing re- 
lief from other banks. 

The act is extolled as placing the money of the country be- 
yond the control of National and State banks. The exact oppo- 
site is true. The act provides for the gradual retirement of the 
national-bank notes, now a very important part of cur currency. 
As these notes disappear Federal reserve notes must be issued 
in their place, or a money stringency will result. The Federal 
reserve banks are owned and controlled by the National and as- 
sociuted State banks. They own the capital stock and elect 
six out of the nine directors who appoint the officers and 
mannge the Federal reserve banks. All six may be stock- 
holders of banks, and three may be bank officers of State 
or National banks. If the National or State banks shall deem 
it for their interest to curtail the amount of currency, they 
may, through these directors and oflicers of the Federal 
rescrve banks, refuse to issue a suflicient amount of reserve 
noles. No provision is made for any relief should such a 
policy be adopted. The IWederal Reserve Board, under whose 
supervision these 12 reserve banks are to operate, has no power 
to compel the issue. ‘Then, again, should it be found profitable 
to issue a surplus, the danger is very great that the country 
might be plunged into a panic the like of which we have never 
known. No large commercial country has banking laws that 
threaten such disaster. Germany, France, and England guard 
with great care against the expansion and contraction of their 
currency. This act permits currency to fluctuate with the greed 
of business or the exigencies of politics. No law restrains the 
issue. 

But it has been said, 
the Federal reserve act 
the European war broke out. 
one can justify such a claim. 
until months after the war broke out. 
eral reserve banks had then been opened for business. The act 
that gave relief was the Vreeland emergency currency act. 
Under that act several hundred million dollars in emergency 
notes were issued. Democrats may not like to give credit to 
that net, as it was passed against the almost unanimous opposi- 
tion of their party in Congress. 

It will be time enough to commend the Federal reserve act 
when it has proved its worth. It has already been amended, 
and several bills are pending to have it still further amended. 
One of these amendments would give still greater power to the 
large city banks, as it permits such banks to have branch banks 
within certain territory. 

An act has been passed to aid farmers in securing first- 
mortgage loans on their lands. The Republican platform of 
the last presidential election demanded such legislation. This 
act was passed with the almost unanimous support of the Re- 
publicans. I gave it my support in the hope that some day it 
will be amended and made workable. Those who are sponsors 
for this legislation anticipate that money may be secured under 
ihe system it creates at interest rates ranging from 5 to 6 per 
cent per annum. That is the rate now in the more prosperous 
communities on the class of loans authorized. Unless the farm- 
ers can profit by borrowing under this plan, they are not going 
to make themselves individually liable for each other’s failure 
to pay, as this act provides that they must, and I doubt that 
banks are going to agree to accept one-half of 1 per cent per 
annum for making loans, collecting the interest, and guarantece- 
ing the payment of the loans. At any rate, those who antici- 
pate immediate relief under this act are likely to be sorely dis- 
appointed, though I believe that it eventually will prove a 
valuable law. 

The legislation against trusts and monopolies is contained in 
two acts—the Federal Trade Commission act and the Clayton 
Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission is given the power formerly 
exercised by the Bureau of Corporations, and in addition is 
permitted to examine into and make orders against unfair 
methods of competition in trade. No penalties are provided 
against such unfair methods nor against a violation of any 
such order. The order can only be enforced by bringing a suit 
for an injunction. There is nothing in the act that requires 
our courts to punish any act not punishable under prior existing 
law. 

The Clayton Act reenacts, in less drastic form, prohibitions 
against some three or four of the more frequent abuses of 
which trusts have been guilty. These provisions are to be 
enforced by the Federal Trade Commission, the same as the 
provision against unfair methods of competition. Here again 
the investigation and order of the commission must be followed 
by a suit for an injunction. No penalty is provided for the 
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the commission. The act does contain two sections with 
criminal penalties, but these do not protect the public against 
the extortions of trusts, but corporations against the dishonesty 
of their officers and agents. Added to this, and but remotely 
related to the subject, are provisions in regard to labor, agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies, and in regard to the power 
of courts to issue injunctions. Those who stood sponsors for 
these provisions claimed that they only codified and reengcted 
existing law, as such law had been administered by our best 
courts, except that they give a jury trial in certain cases of 
indirect contempts; whether they do give a jury trial or noi 
is a disputed question. Speaking of the much-lauded dectara- 
tion contained in this act to the effect “that labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce,’ Mr. Wenn. 
the Democratic chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who hic! 
charge of this legislation, said: 

Of course that is a mere legislative declaration or postulate. 
think it does any harm and I don’t know that it does any good. 

It seems to me that he might very properly have applied 
that language to all these labor provisions, 

I shall not attempt to further analyze the Clayton Act, bu 
allow Senator Reep, of Missouri, that brilliant lawyer 
Democrat, to express my views. I clip at random from his 
speech the following, which he addressed to his Demoeratic 
associates in the Senate: 

When the Clayton bill was first written it was a raging lion with 
a mouth full of tecth. It has degenerated into a tabby cat with soft 
gums, a plaintive mew, and an anemic appearance. It is a sort of 
legislative apology to the trusts, delivered hat in hand, and accem 
panied by an assurance that no discourtesy is intended. 

The doctrine of extermination has given place to the policy of diplo 
matic negotiations to be conducted by various boards, with the express 
understanding that whatever the result, no law violaior is to be hurt, 
no trust magnate is to be sent to jail, no rude sheriff or marshal is 
to fay his callused fingers on the perfumed collar of a captain oi 
industry. 

Ah, this is a great antitrust Congress. Compared with the Congress 
that put upun the statute books the Sherman Act, we appear as would 
a lot of wet nuises in comparison with soldiers on the tield of baitl« 
arms in hand. If we had the original Sherman Act before us this 
Congress, the trust busters of the present day and generation, would 
shy like the country horse of 15 years ago did at the sight of sn 
automobile. Well, old Sherman and the Republicans of that day did 
pass that law. Their little fingers were bigger than our loins. The 
was the spirit of the cagle. ours that of the barnyard fowl. 

It (the Clayton Act) is a sort of a Hague propaganda, promulgated 
under the white flag to the soothing melody of peace on earth, good 
will toward the trusts. 

This is the act passed in fulfillment of the platform promise 
to exterminate all trusts and monopolies. It has been on the 
statute book about two years, and according to the last availa- 
ble report from the Trade Commission, which body has charge 
of the enforcement of the act, not a single order has been made 
to enforce any of its provisions. Instead of putting trust mag- 
nates in jail and destroying special privileges, as was loudly 
promised, all prosecutions of predatory wealth have apparently 
been abandoned, though trusts are as greedy and as large as 
ever. 

During the Democratic administration a number of acts have 
been passed to raise money. Democrats appear to be anxious 
to have the country believe that they are the only ones who 
have had the courage to impose an inheritance and an income 
tax. They appear to forget that the Republicans passed the 
income-tax amendment to the Constitution, which made such 
a tax possible; that the Republicans enacted the corporation 
tax from which most of the income tax is now received, and 
that during the Spanish-American War they collected an in- 
heritance tax. It is true that the Republicans repealed the 
inheritance tax after the war ended. That was done because 
nearly every State had an inheritance tax, and to retain it 
would have necessitated larger real and personal property 
taxes in the States. The only merit the Democrats can claim 
is that they have largely increased the burden. If that is a 
merit they are entitled to it. The Underwood tariff law is in 
line with Democratic principles. The ordinary farm products 
are nearly all on the free list. It carries into effect and extends 
the principles of the Canadian reciprocity treaty as to many 
articles. That treaty the Democrats agreed to put in force by 
an almost unanimous vote of their party, while a majority of 
the Republicans in both the House and Senate opposed it. Un- 
der the operation of this law agricultural products in the year 
just prior te the war were, despite a shortage in crops, the lowesi 
in many years. Not only did the law directly affect prices by 
the importation of foreign products, but also by depriving our 
people of the wages that purchase such products. Under tlic 
low rates imposed on foreign manufactured articles many o! 
our factories had to suspend, labor was idle, and general dis- 
tress prevailed throughout the East. There were hundreds o! 
thousands of idle people in our large cities; the total number 
has been estimated at not less than 3,000,000. New York alone 
had some 300,000, The effect of this law can not be judged by 
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conditions during the war while our competitors are bending 
every energy and compelling every industry to aid in the 

us This war must end some day; then the great indus- 
trial contest will again be renewed. The millions of men now 
in the trenches will again enter the factories or work in the 
fields, the forests, or the mines. The wonderful industrial 
organization of Germany that has astonished the world by 
its power and resources will enter tl l 
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energy and determination now wasted in war in the direction 
of peaceful conquests. All will need money to re build, and must 
get it by producing and selling some article of commerce. So 
long as the price of labor in fereign countries is less tl 
half of what it is here there is only one way to keep our peop! 
emploved, and that is by requiring the foreigner who sends |} 

c ods here for sale to pay to our Government as a tax the differ- 
ence between the cost of producing that article abroad and 


producing it here. Such a policy is not only just, it is neces- 
sary. But tariff laws should not discriminate, as the Under- 
wood law does, against the American farmer. Not on y does th 
American factory, but also the American farmers, pay twice 
as much for labor as do their foreign competitors. 

In the last presidential campaign the extermination of the 
trusts, economy in public expenditures, and reduction in the 
high cost of living were especially insisted upon by the Demo- 
crats. I need say nothing more on the subject of trusts. In- 
stead of lessening governmental expenditures, the Democrats 


before the war broke out and before any unusual expenses had | 


been incurred—increased the ordinary expenditures by about 
$150,000,000 per annum in excess of the highest amount ever 
expended by the Republicans. Much of this was, perhaps, due 
to inexperience in the conduct of business, but other sums went 
for fat jobs. They have appointed more than 30,000 persons, 
most of them without civil-service examinations; these were new 
jobs and entailed an added expense of more than $40,000,000 an- 
nually. Despite the stagnation in business that followed the 
Democratic administration up to the beginning of the European 
war, there was no appreciable reduction in the cost of living. 
This industrial depression saw hundreds of thousands of idle 
freight cars. As a result the railroads, to save themselves from 
bankruptcy, applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
leave to make a general increase in their freight rates. They 
continued to beg for this increase, month after month, until it 
was finally granted. The railroads are still enjoying these higher 
freight rates, which it was then said would bring some $75,000,000 
in added revenue. And we are now paying not only this sum as 
a part of our present cost of living, but additional sums due to 
the increase in business. It is a significant fact that the Demo- 
cratic platform of the last presidential election laid especial 


stress on these demands and that the Democratic platform | 


recently adopted omits all mention of trusts, says nothing about 
the high cost of living, and makes no claim of any reduction in 
the expenses of the Government. The amount of money spent 
this year by this Congress will be almost double that spent by 
any Republican Congress, 

Aside from the legislation that I have referred to, nearly all 
measures that have been passed are mere amendments to prior 
laws on the same subject. I voted for the so-called good-roads 
bill. That bill simply appropriates some money to aid States 
in the building of roads. The so-called corrupt-practices act 
adds some rather unimportant provisions to the Republican law 
which forbade corporations to contribute to political cam- 
paigns and required publicity of all campaign expenses I 
voted against the so-called shipping bill. It proposes to spend 
$50,000,000 for a purpose that I believe to be worse than use- 
less. It requires the Government to buy ships now and sell 
them five years after the present war ends. Ships can not be 
bought now without paying two or three times more than they 
are worth; this excess price must be lost when they are sold 
The purchases will add nothing to our shipping facilities, as 
every available bottom is now in the service. The number of 
ships to be bought is so small that the purchase can not materi- 
ally affect the business; still the fact that the Government 


threatens to enter it will naturally tend to discourage private | 


enterprise. The ships purchased are to engage chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in the South American trade. 

In considering the Democratic administration attention is 
necessarily directed to the Mexican and other foreign affairs, 
as these have, almost to the exclusion of all other matters, occu- 
pied its attention and the attention of the country. While criti- 
cism of our Government is less agreeable than commendation, 
neither courtesy nor false pride can justify a person in failing 
to call attention to a course that has brought upon our people 
disaster and humiliation. Less than two weeks before Presi- 
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selves upon Americans should this privilege be granted Car- 
ranuza. Villa carried out the threat. The raid on Columbus fol- 
lowed, where a large number of our people were murdered. 
That raid precipitated our second invasion of Mexico. In 
flat invasion, which we entered upon ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of persuing and punishing Villa, Carranza denied us the 
ase of the Mexican railroads. Though wholly unprepared for 
the task, our little army penetrated some 300 miles into the 
country apparently with the purpose of establishing stations 


Pnas 
ibouil 


which the country could be policed. Carranza prompily 
refused to allow us to do this and ordered our Army out of 


Mexico. We refused, and a fight followed at Carrizal in which 
our whole force at that point was cither killed, taken prisoners, 


or dispersed. Since then we have been gradually getting out 


of Mexico. And all our available regular and militia forces 
are now near the Mexican border trying to patrol it against 
the Mexicans. 


Our course in Mexico has brought its natural results, results 
might reasonably have been anticipated. The Mexican 
people resent bitterly our constant meddling in their affairs, 
If we had only sought to protect our own people, a thing we 
had a right to do, we should have had their respect, and the 
support of the better element of Mexico. Instead of trying to 
protect our people, they have been told to get out of Mexico, 
Which meant to many absolute financial ruin. When our own 
people have called attention to the murders and outrages per- 
petrated upon our citizens in Mexico, the administration has 
tried to minimize, if not justify, those outrages by calling our 
citizens robbers and despoilers of Mexico. This is indeed 
humiliating. The owners of mines, railroads, and like prop- 
erties that are charged with despoiling the country are not 
the ones who have been murdered; they are not in Mexico, 
but safe beyond its border. Those who have been killed or 
outraged are their employees or the owners of small properties. 
A government that will not defend its citizens but to 
divert attention from its neglect by unjustifiable attacks upon 
their character is a disgrace to any country. I do not believe 
that we ought to have intervened in Mexico. It has been clear 
throughout this controversy that all those who have exercised 
authority in Mexico have been anxious to retain the good will of 
this Government. By treating all with absolute fairness there 
is reason to believe that our people would have been quite safe. 
If we had intervened at all, it should have been only for the 
protection of our rights and not to mix in the quarrels going 
on there. The difference between such a course and that pur- 
sucd by our Government was strikingly illustrated by an inci- 
dent at Tampico. At the time our attack was made at Vera 
Cruz the lives of our people at Tampico were threatened, but our 
fleet did not dare to go to their rescue for fear that the infuri- 
ated Mexican people would murder them as soon as the fleet 
appeared. The German gunboat Dresden, then in the harbor, 
came to the relief of our people. Without any request from our 
Government the captain of that ship promptly notified the 
authorities that if any attack was made upon the Americans, he 
would shell the town and raze it to the ground. He did not stir 
inimosity by interfering with Mexican rights. He insisted with 
firmness on neutral rights and there was no difficulty. 

The repeal of the provision allowing our coastwise ships to 
pass through the Panama Canal free of tolls is another humili- 
ating episode in the history of this administration. The Presi- 
dent though pledged to the maintenance of free tolls both by his 
own declarations and that of his party platform, appeared before 
Congress and appealed to it for the repeal of the law under which 
ships were allowed to pass the canal without payment of 
charges, and gave as his reason that unless the repeal was 
grated he would “not know how to deal with matters of even 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence.” This was taken to 
mean and can only mean that he asked Congress to pass this 
repent at the dictation of some foreign power. 

lor many years prior to the beginning of the European war 
it was quite generally believed in this country that nations 
could not be induced to engage in such a war. The fact that it 
did start was a threat against all the world, and nations not 
in the struggle mobilized their armies and prepared to defend 
their neutrality. It soon developed that our military prepara- 
tions, as compered with those employed in the European war, 
were Wholly inadequate to protect us against such danger as 
might threaten at any time. Many men in public speeches and 
journals called attention to this fact and urged upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress to take steps to put the country in a position 
to defend itself, Four months after the war broke out Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his message to Congress, sneeringly answered 
these appeals by characterizing those who made them as “ ex- 
cited and nervous,” A year later, with no material change in 
the situation, he appeared before Congress and asked for very 
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large increases, both in the Army and Navy, and strenuously 
urged the danger that made necessary this increase. Had the 
President at the beginning of the war asked and obtained, as 
he might, this increase in our defenses, we should not have been 
humiliated as we have been in our dealings with foreign na- 


tions. When the law of force rules the world moral suasion 
can have but scant hearing. This is a land of untold wealth 
and, as against the military machines of Europe, practically 


defenseless, A leader that does not rise to the actual situation 
until more than a year after the threatened danger had become 
apparent to thinking people in all sections of the country is not 
a safe leader; is not the kind of leader this country demands 
in a crisis like this, 

Great credit is claimed for the President on the plea that he 
has kept us out of war. He has certainly not kept us out of the 
difficulty with Mexico. More than a thousand of our people 
have been murdered there and unnumbered others have been 
brutally outraged, while their property, amounting to millions, 
has been destroyed. We have lost more lives in Mexico than 
we lost in the Spanish-American War. Our boys are not in 
Cuba or the Philippines, but they are in and on the border of 
Mexico, in a climate as trying, where they are constantly ex- 
posed to the dangers of guerilla warfare. Our attack on Vera 
Cruz cost us many millions in money, and it is estimated that 
it will be necessary to issue a hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars in bonds to finance our present border warfare. 

It is true that we are not at war with Europe, but is there 
any reason why we should enter such a war? No European 
nation wants war with us at this time. If countries like Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries can keep out 
of the war, situated, as they are, almost in the midst of the 
struggle, why should not we, who are separated from the war- 
ring nations by an ocean 5,000 miles wide? No one wonders 
why the South and Central American countries are keeping out 
of this war. Can it be that the President is entitled to any 
special credit for not doing the most foolish, the most criminal 
thing he possibly could do? While it is true that the President 
can do things that may endanger our peace, he las no right to 
ferce the country into war. The Constitution provides that 
Congress and not the President has the power to declare war. 
As long as there is no sentiment in this country in favor of 
war with Europe there is no danger that Congress will con- 
sent to force one. The situation is very different from thai 
which existed before the Spanish-American War. Then the 
Democrats in Congress did everything they could to force war. 
No end of taunts were hurled by them against President MecKin- 
ley and the Republicans for not rescuing the Cubans from the 
cruel Spanish concentration camps in Cuba and for not aveng- 
ing those who died when the Maine was sunk. Notwithstand- 
ing that the Democrats were voicing a public sentiment that 
was quite general, many months elapsed after the Maine was 
sunk before war was declared, and it was then declared 
with great reluctance. Is there any reason why Congress 
should act less hastily in taking a very much graver step. The 
Republicans have not interfered with the President in his man- 
agement of the Mexican or European situation. The party has 
been strictly neutral. The only criticism that I have heard has 
been against those Republicans who joined with some of thie 
Democrats in voting to warn our citizens not to take passage in 
the armed ships then being sunk at sea. To contrast them- 
selves with those who sought to avoid this entirely unnecessary 
danger to our peace, these critics have praised themselves as 
Americans par excellence and with self-righteous scorn de- 
nounced as un-American the 142 who voted to warn. The 142 
need not apologize to those who claim as their chief asset in this 
‘ampaign that the President has kept us out of war. Aside 
from many matters that might be mentioned, they approve the 
President’s course in ordering our citizens out of Mexico, a place 
where they had a right to be under treaty stipulations with that 
country, while they complain of those who were willing to 
advise our citizens not to go on ships that were being sunk, a 
place where the administration had expressed grave doubt that 
we had any rights at all. 

The Democrats constantly appeal to the Republicans for sup 
port upon the ground that good men should be elected regard 
less of party. Such a plea impliedly promises that good men in 


office should not be removed because of party. But do the 
Democrats carry out this policy? No; decidedly no. Fiercely 


determined to find places for their Democratic friends, good 
men, splendid men, have been removed to make places for 
inexperienced and incompetent men. This is the most intensely 
partisan administration within the memory of anyone. ‘To 
avoid politics interfering with public business it has been the 
policy in the past to divide the appointments upon the great 
administrative boards as nearly equal between the parties as 








possibl There are seven members upon the Federal Reserve | ah be Las 
Board. Few believed that the President in making up such a eash and ‘ S200 OOO 
board would serve party purposes, but he appointed none but t eS S curl Se 7 
Democrats. Five were appointed on the Trade Commission; | $13,800,000 
not-one of them was a Republican. This policy is in line | 547,550 
with the President’s attitude in his Indianapolis speech, where ¢ \ 
he voiced his contempt, if not his hatred of the Republi Ss, ob 1.000 o 
This is very different from the policy pursued by Presidents 1 it the Ai 1] 
Taft and Roosevelt. They appointed a number of Democrats. sel t peace \ 7h 0 
This administration is not only intensely partisan but it is also | st 17,000 (M) | 
sectional. Legislation in Congress is prepared in the commit- | bill provided str . 
tees, and the committees practically determine not only the form | Guard str GO7.00 
but whether the legislation shall pass. The chairmen of these | eas tt GS3.000 | 
committees largely control the business to be considered. They the Hous s «] ; ) 
usually have charge of the legislation in passing it through the 9 only 25 Mi s 
House, and as members of the conference committees that settle The Ari ppro] 
disputes between the two Houses. Their influence is very great. 195. TI re ‘ Ki 
In the House there is not an important chairmanship that does | a rease of $165,62 
not come from the South except one; the same is practically | this is some preparedness 
true in the Senate. This gives to one section of the country a The Naval appropri: < 
dominating influence in legislation, June 30, 1916, carried $149,661,864, and pro 
The Republicans are not asking for oflice from the Demo ships. This year the bill as it S pass e & 
crats, but they expect that the man they elected by their votes | approximately $316,000,000 and prov s 
shall treat them courteously and not express both in word and nd four battle cruisers. This sO J | 
action his hatred of them. The great progressive North, with | 1¢ of which are to ’e built on the P onst 
its vast agricultural and industrial interests, are not always “For a number of years Cor 
going to allow the control of lezislation to be parceled out in | something over $1,900,000,000 a vea ‘Tj 
the sectional fashion that it is to-day. priating practically a b : 
The Democrats, to divert attention from these facts, are | large appropriations 1 le in the interes 
busy pointing to what they are pleased to call good times. | For instance, the fortificat s bi SI CHW) 
They are careful, however, not to call attention to the depres- | 000 more than former! t] \ hill ‘ 
sion in business that prevailed up to the beginning of the 600,000 more than usual: while the N: 
European war, the normal and usual effect of Democratic | §167.000,000 more than Inst year. 17 
policies. The Republican Party does not have to point to a pros- | traordinary expenses, such as caril 
perity born of war with its awful carnage in an appeal for votes. | citrus canker and controlling the fo 
{ts policies extend to all the hand of opportunity and make for Dick. TI SO to be doing 
prosperity in peace as well as war. Within it beats the thi ei pol 
patriotic heart of America, a heart intensely jealous of the 
Nation's honor and tenderly solicitous of its safety and success, K I t] 
- dent ites 1 Qs (« } | l 
} ¥ — 1" } 
What Has the Administration Done? cs eee a 7 
—— to raise the s rd of respect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS American idea! d the An Lis 
OF <er 1 to imp s Al ! ns, ¢ l 
+ , r Y,ornore r ‘ > civil dt t ! t ’ 
HON. WILLIAM KETTN ER, | ane might are to be made use ot 
OF CALIFORNIA, Dick, y I nit ' 
vourself 1 his place ‘ \ 
In run Hovse or Representatives, mothers and sisters at ( k 
2 Distt Natio LG 
riday, {uqust 11, 1916. os ata , , ; 
Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I had the Mexican troub 
pleasure of a visit with one of the leading business men of Pwo 2 on ¢ i 
southern California, and a conversation took place between us ult of ew 1 i \ 
regarding the administration. I was somewhat surprised to ) ved that At 
learn from such a well-read man how little he knew of wh e if, and the o 
has actually transpired and the work that has been done. | ¢ And wi ( 
Therefore, while I take very little of the time of the House and | ins Iy ru \ 
I might add very little space in the ConGressionat Recorp, as tant I 
a business man I am convinced that it is my duty tu present down to h 
Synopsis of my conversation with my friend: ( ir prest 
“Dick. Well, Billy, being in New York, I could not resist the “Dick. I 
temptation of stopping at Washington, not only to see you but is vacillating 
also to find out what is going on in Washington, and particularly INET \ ( . 
the things that are of especial interest to the eleventh district | best the statement is t 
of California. While I am a Republican, I have supported you compromising. To iH 
Strongly in the tast two elections, and I should like to know | t S ame ] 
what this administration has done and just how you have gards as essentials; whi ho ‘ 
fared in the zeneral line-up. is big enough Watt 
*“ KETTNER. My dear Dick, do you wish to know as a Repub- ording 
lican, as a friend, or as a business man really interested? rE 
“ Dick. Well, I believe I wish to know as a business man. “Diek. Well, some of 
What has the administration done, anyway? plain of the Federal reserve act 
“ IXeTrTNer. Your proposition is big and covers a great deal “ KETTNER. My dear Dick, I t 
of ground, but I shall try to answer it as frankly as you have Phe Federal reserve act is now 1 enized 
asked the question. I presume the first question, as the papers pieces of legislation passed in 50 year Wy 
are full of it, is the President’s foreign policy. Republican convention held in C go 
“Dick. Pardon me, Billy, but if I am any judge, prepared- | epiticized it. The best proof of this that ( 
ness is the main issue at the present time. the world at war, we did not have a money | \ 
PREPAR"™DNESS. take it from me—it is the greatest piece o 
“Kettner. So you think preparedness is the main issue?| tion that has ever been put upo | S l } 
Very well, we will look up the records and see what has actu- | history of the countrm 1! vot 1 the conf 
ally been done, taking first the fortifications bill, which has! shown on page 1477 « FR mp for D 22, 19 
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Democrat the bill, and 58 Republicans WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
I “Dick. By the what about the suffrage question—what 
A ! con Ss. action has been ts if any? 
. I \ 1 ¢ al Kettner. The suffrage question has not come up for action 
j N ly, ¥¢ 11 o t ) | admit | in the House this sessic All western members of both parties 
that brilliant idea. have voted continuously for this measure. You will find my 
KET io Dick, that i vote recorded in vor of suffrage in the Rrecorp, January 12, 
r the kh roe doctrins 1915, on page 1483. While I think of it, as you n wish to 
tual ith the Sou verify some of my statements, I send the Recorp to nearly every 
‘ l s their ¢ 1 will, library in my district and to very many of the high schools. A 
op ca mat to our 1 Congressman receives only 58 copi« and you can readily see 
! | there are not enough to go around. 
FEDEARL TRADE COMMISSION, Sea entree 
MEXICAN POLICY, 
Now, I should like to ask you a question. As a business] ,, * ; Phe te d 
what do you think of the Federal Trade Commission? ‘Dick. Let’s go back to the President’s Mexican policy 
Dick. Well, I think that is a fairly good measure. I am “Kertner. All right. Don’t you approve of his s n. 
1 that it will relieve legitimate business from the stringency Pershing for the bandit Villa? 
of the Sherman Act and open the door for the business man of “Dick. Yes, 


* capital. 


“ KeTrner. Well, I am glad that you understand what a good 





jusiness nen do not—the real principle of the foundation 
of t Federal Trade Commission 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN ANI MESTIC COMMERCE 
‘Now, have you studied the functions of the Bureau of For- 
‘ and Domestic Commerce? 
Dick. I must confess that I know little of that except by 
ul name, 


I\ETTNER. Well, briefly, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce was developed under this administration and is 
ii output of the Department of Commerce. Its purpose is to 
certain where and how business is to be gotten for the mer- 


te 


chantS and manufacturers of this country from every country 
in the world. Through commercial attachés, consuls, and spe- 
cial commercial agents in other countries and branch offices in 

nue 14 or 15 of the principal business centers of our own 
country, information is brought to the very doors of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers where they can have ready access 
7 


to all the information which the department possesses. In other 

this bureau not only tells the merchants and manufac- 

turers where the business is and how to get it but seeks them 

out and ; to put the information within easy reach. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

“ Ketrner. Beginning January 8, 1915, the Department of 
Labor inaugurated a system by which information concerning 
employment could be given to those in need of it. Eighteen 
zone centers were established through the Division of Informa- 
tion, making use of the officials of the Bureau of Immigration. 
Wherever an immigrant station existed, it was designated as 
nu labor distribution headquarters. There are now 61 sub- 
branches throughout the United States. How much this meant 
to the laboring classes is shown when they took care of the 
thousands that were thrown out of employment by the Salem, 
fire. Through this department 58,000 men were given 
mployment in 1915. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
9,195 people were directed to places where profitable employ- 
ient awaited them. You understand that these are side issnes 
of these two departments, and my reason for calling attention 
to them is that they are along the right lines and should be 
commended. 

“Dick. It would seem as if it is a great work that both of 
these departments are doing. 

CHILD LABOR. 

“ KeTrNner. AS a business man, are you not interested in other 
legislation? 

“Dick. Why the smile? To what do you refer? 
rrNerR. Well, humanitarian legislation. For instance, the 
child-labor bill. 

“Dick. Yes; I certainly am interested in that, for one’s own 
children extends one’s interest to all the children of the country. 
Rv the way, how did you vote on that question? 
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KerrNner. I not only voted for it but I worked for it; and 
i hope to have the pleasure of presenting you to Mr. Epwarp 
IKEATING, of Colorado, who fathered the bill. This passed the 


2907 


oo 


liouse February 2, 1916, by a vote of to 46; 169 Democrats 


and 168 Republicans voting yes, and 44 Democrats and 2 Re- 
publicans voting no. (Recorp, p. 2085.) 
WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION. 
“Kerrrner. Another important humanitarian matter is the 
workinen’s compensation bill. 


“Dick. Yes; that has been a law in California for some time. 
‘y 


KerrNner. This bill passed the House July 12, 1916, by a vote 
of 285 to 2—145 Democrats and 140 Republicans voting for the 


bill and 1 Democrat and 1 Republican voting against the bill. 
(Recorp, p. 10916.) 
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“KeTTNer. Do you approve of his demanding that the Mexi- 
can administration immediately turn. over to us the prisoners 
they captured when Capt. Boyd and his command were dealt 
with so treacherously at Carrizal? 

“Dick. Yes; but he has been so long in doing anything. 

“ KETTNER. Well, what would you have done? Would you 
take it upon yourself or would you ask me or anyone else to 
try to force a conflict that would mean thousands of lives and 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars? Now, Dick, we have 
no God-given nor even earth-given privilege to conquer and 
rule over Mexico. It is absolutely opposed to American tradi- 
tion, destiny, and ideals for us to assert a suzerainty over any 
nation except in virtue of strictest necessity. If Mexico can 
work out her own internal problems, she is entitled to do so, 
just as we have worked out many of ours without supervision 
or interference. 

“True, and ‘pity ’t is ’t is true,’ a considerable number of 
Americans have lost their lives becuuse of a lack of government 
in Mexico; but should we add thousands of American lives in 
an attempt to intervene? In other words, the unfortunate and 
extremely regrettable slaying of a few Americans in Mexico by 
bandits and outlaws of that country ought not in itself to impel 
us to bring about the sacrifice of untold numbers of other Amer- 
ican citizens except, as I said a moment ago, in the face of 
strictest necessity. No species of effort we might now indulge 
in could result in anything but punishment and indemnity; but 
these must be accomplished, so far as-possible, in terms of 
justice and not of conquest. 

“Dick. But why dwell on justice? 
Mexico. 

“ KETTNER. My dear fellow, our position in the world and our 
duty to the world does not depend upon the presence or absence 
of justice in Mexico. Our concern is whether or not we shall 
stand by the claims and dictates of justice. Intervention can 
not bring back the lives that have been lost, and surely we do 
not want to buy Mexican properties with good American blood. 

“Dick. No; but suppose we watch and wait to no avail; 
suppose Mexico demonstrates that she can not set up a stable 
government ; suppose if one is set up she refuses to make repura- 
tion for wrongs committed and properties taken; what then 

“ Ketrner. Then there will have been brought into existence 
that ‘strictest necessity ’ of which I have spoken. Mr. Wilson’s 
whole course shows that he will make the appeal to the com- 
pelling power of might if it is necessary, but the very essence of 
his ‘watchful waiting’ policy is that he shall have such as 
ance of that necessity as to find favor with his conscience and 
his God. 
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There is no justice in 
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TARIFF COMMISSION, 


“Dick. Well, Billy, there is one question that I am afraid 
you will not be able to answer so satisfactorily. It is the old 
question of the tariff. Let me have your view—as a business 
man, not as a partisan. 

“Kettner. In the first place, Dick, I never have been a 
partisan. I have given my people a business administration, 
and will continue to do so as long as they keep me here. Re- 
garding the tariff, I think you will be somewhat surprised when 
I explain to you the real facts, as they are found in the records 
of Congress. The great Payne-Aldrich bill, of which we hear 
so much in California, was not voted for by the really progres- 
sive statesmen of the Republican Party in the House as it came 
from the Senate; and, my dear Dick, the Republican platform 
of 1912 carried these words: ‘Some of the existing import 
duties are too high and should be reduced,’ and later, ‘this 
information can best be obtained by an expert commission.’ 
Answer this: How much would they have reduced the products 
of the Pacific coast? For surely you will not contend that they 
would have reduced the products in the East and not on the 
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West coast. The platform adopted in Chicago in 1916 wit ds 
up as follows: ‘We favor the creation of a tariff commission 
with complete power to eather and compile information for 
the use of Congress in all matters relating to the tariff. : 

‘JT shall now recite a few facts not g¢ nerally know n. i he ¢ ON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, on page 4755, July 31, 1909, Sixty-first Con- 
eTess, frst session, will show you that such men as Hon. JAMES 
It. Mann, of Illinois, now leader of the Republicans in the 
House: Hon. Irvine L. Lenroor, of Wisconsin; Hon. Frank P. 
Woops, of Iowa, chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Committee; Hon. Mires PoinpExTER, now Senator of the United 
States from Washington; Hon. Atsa J. GRONNA, now United 
States Senator from North Dakota; and numerous others, voted 








against the Pay ne-Aldrich bill on its final passage. Then, again, 
Dick, you might turn to page 962 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEc« 
for May 2 1913, where Mr. Willis, now Republican governor of 
Ohio, then a Member ef Congress, did everything in his Y 
to put raisins on the free list, and would have succeeded had it 
not been for the Democratic leader of the House at that time, 
Hon. Oscar UNDERWOOD. 
“In this connection, also, it might not be out of place to} 
let you know that Hon. J. I. Notan, of California, Republican | 
and Progressive, and Hon. Wittiam Kenv, a California i le- | 
pendent, voted for the Underwood bill. 
“But, Dick, the tariff should no longer be made a political | 
issue. We have just passed a bill creating a tariff commission— | 
mark you, a nonpartisan tariff commission—by a vote of 240 to 


140—39 Republicans and 1 independent voting for the bill. This 


is indorsed by the chambers of commerce of the United States. | 


Think of it, Dick, the business men of the United States are 
indorsing this bill. Let me call your attention to the resolu 
tion of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce indorsing this 
bill, as follows: 





“Whereas the Los Angeles Chamber of Com » has 
action favoring the creation, by proper slation, of I 
tari’ commission; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in Congress a bill ‘ To « te a United 
States tariff commission and define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,’ which said bill (H. R. 13767) was introduced by 
and is known as the Rainey bill; and 


* Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the United States | exami 1 
and analyzed said bill and found it comply with the referendum 
(No. 2) of said body, in which said referendum this org t 
voted in the affirmative; ar 





“Whereas said national chamber has said Rainey 
now asks its members to use thei ) in s 
tion thereof by Congress: Now, therefore, be it 


“ Resolved by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commere Phat 1 
said bill and respectfully request our Sen I ( 
Congress to vote for and use all honorable means to secu 
of the same. 

“ Resolved, That a certified copy of these resolutions 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

“T hereby certify that the above is a true and correct coy re 
tions adopted by the board of directors of the Los Angeles Cham! 
Commerce at ihe t iar 1 ling held Wednesday, May 3, 1916 

*“Joun S. MITCHELL, P: t 





“Attest: 
“TRANK WIGGINS, Sceretary. 

“Some time ago I presented to the House a letter from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, which 
set forth the terms of the bill and gave the result of the refer- 
endum vote of the various chambers of commerce of the United 
States, which showed 715 votes in favor of a commission to 9 
opposed (p. 2484, ConcressronaL Recorp, 64th Cong., Ist sess.). 


“A recent letter from Mr. Elliott H. Goodwin, secretary of | 


ry 
the National Chamber of Commerce, states, ‘After the Rainey 
bill had been introduced and perfected our committee 
met in Washington and examined the Rainey bill, concluding 
that the bill substantially agreed with the principles decided 
upon by the organizations in the membership of the national 
chamber in the referendum.’ 

“This commission will be established, the vote in the House 
July 10, 1916, being 200 Democrats and 39 Republicans for it 
and 139 Republicans against it (p. 10768, ConcREssIoNAL Recorp). 
All parties agree, Dick, that the countr¥ has progressed too far 
to be torn to pieces every few years by changing the tariff. 
Under this tariff board our citrus growers, who unquestionably 
are entitled to protection (by way of a tariff) will receive that 
protection as a matter of right and not simply as a matter of 
grace nor because they consent to support a tariff on some other 
article of commerce not entitled to equal protection. Under this 
commission, Dick, the justice of the demand and not the polities 
involved will appeal te the people and to Congress. 

“Dick. By George, you have really convinced me that you 
are about right. Persenally I agree with you that the tariff 
ought not to continue to be made a political issue. It is an 
administrative question, in my opinion, pure and simple. In the 
emergency which is arising out of this war and which is upset- 
ting and which will continue to upset the economic conditions it 
is indeed wise to have a nonpartisan board of experts to study 
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the San B ardino Mountains into the great valleys which so 
greatly need this water for their development. 

‘The Pub Buildings Committee has granted in its report |} 
$70,000 for the public building at San Bernardino which is so | 
badly needed, and $30,000 for a site at Redlands. 

DICK. 


And Orange County? 
ICETTD For three years I have carricd on a continuous 
fight, and finally won out by having inserted in the rivers and 
irbors bill a clause recognizing Newport Harbor, in Orange 
County. 

“Dick. Why, Billy, has Orange County a harbor? 

“ Kettner. My dear Dick, the records will show you, if you 
will take the time to read them, that at one time there were 

many as 500 vessels a year landing at Newport Harbor, 
loaded both ways, and the people naturally want to rebuild and 
reeestablish this place (These reports are H. Doc. No. 215, 
50th Cong., Ist sess., Mar. 12, 1888; H. Doc. No. 82, 60th Cong., 
ist sess., Dec. 4, 1907; H. Doc. No. 42, 68d Cong., Ist sess., Apr. 
30, 1913). 

‘IT am proud to say now that they have recognition. The 
harbor lines will be established and a breakwater built, for 
which I understand they have the money, and Congress has 
demonstrated in the past that it is ready to help those who help 
themselves 

“Dick. Well, you see how little I really know of your dis- 
trict, although I told 4 man in New York yesterday that I con- 
sidered myself well posted on southern California. There is 
still Riverside County? 

“ KertTNner. Riverside County has one of the finest nonresident 
Indian schools in the United States, and I think Mr. Conser, the 
superintendent, will tell you that it has been enlarged every 
vear during my term in office. If it has not been well taken 
care of, or if there has been any complaint, I have heard noth- 
ing of it. In other words, instead of being restricted to 550 
pupils, the present bill provides for 700 pupils. 

“ Ineidentally, the exceptional floods in southern California 
this year have done great damage to the Indian reservations, 
washing out irrigation systems and roads, and these all have 
required attention. Besides these, you know the condition of 
the desert roads, and an appropriation of $10,000 for the roads 
of the Fort Yuma Reservation, the largest reservation in the 
district, has been granted. 

“Dick. Mono and Inyo Counties? 

“ Kerrner. These counties seem to have no large problems— 
some water problems, some land difficulties, and great power 
difficulties, which I am just now calling to the attention of the 
departments. There is one thing of interest to all westerners, 
and especially to Inyo and Mono Counties, in this: That in the 
good-roads bill, which means so much to all rural communities 
and which has become a law, there is an added item which pro- 
vides that a million dollars a year for 10 years shall be ex- 
pended for roads in the forest reserves. (House vote, Jan. 25, 
1916: 163 Democrats and 128 Republicans for the bill; 13 Demo- 
crats and 68 Republicans against the bill.) 

“Dick. Well, what about San Diego County? 

“ Kerrner. For several years the departments have been rec- 
ognizing more and more the strategic importance of San Diego, 
and it has been my privilege to assist in having these advantages 
utilized. 

“ Here is a letter which shows improvements provided for in 
the fortifications bill at Fort Rosecrans: $166,481.90 for a fire- 
control system and $127,000 for eight large searchlights. The 
naval appropriation bill carries $250,000 toward the establish- 
ment of a marine advance base on what is known as the Dutch 
Tilats. 

“And the rivers and harbors bill carries an item for dredging 
at the foot of D Street, which will open up the approach to the 
municipal pier, where the city has spent $1,400,000. The dredged 
material taken from this place will be dumped on the Dutch 
Flats, adding from 500 to 600 acres to the land to be acquired 
for the marine base. This would tend to refute the charge of 
continued extravagance in Government projects. 

“The Army appropriation bill carries $300,000 toward making 
permanent the aviation school which has been in operation on 
North Island for some time. 

Dick. This seems to account for about 24 hours of the day. 
Is there anything else? 

“ Kerrner. Well, smaller matters too numerous to mention. 
The Government publishes very many valuable documents, and 
the difficulty is in getting these publications into the hands of 
the people for whom they are intended. We have taken pride in 
seeing that the physicians receive what is available and partic- 
ularly suited to them; that the teachers receive every help pos- 
sible in the way of maps, bulletins specially adapted to their 
use, etc.; that the attorneys are kept posted on matters of legis- 
lation so far as possible. 
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“T have the entire California-Mexico border, with its immi- 
gration and smuggling troubles, that are department matters, 
but continuously require the attention of the Representative. 
There are the fishing industries, the shipping matters, the land 
adjustments, the pension matters for the old friends who have 
come to southern California to live comfortably and out of doors 
in their declining years. 

“Dick. By the way, what has been done for the old soldier? 

“ Ketrner. Look at this file, devoted entirely to pension mat- 
ters in the Bureau of Pensions; these are eight special bills that 
I have been able to have passed; but this Congress has passed 
two general bills that mean more than all of these. One pro- 
vides for certain soldiers in Indian wars that had not hereto- 
fore been provided for; and one, known as the widows’ pension 
bill, advances the limit of the time of marriage to the soldier 
and increases the widow’s pension in certain cases. 

“The House has also passed a bill providing pensions for 
widows of Spanish-American War veterans, which will doubt- 
less pass the Senate. 

“And now, Dick, when you go home, you may impress upon 
the banker friends that you had in mind when speaking of the 
Federal reserve act the fact that on August 1, 1916, the gold coin 
in the United States was $2,500,229,564, which is greater than 
the gold coin and bullion held by the Bank of France, the Rus- 
sian State Bank, and the German Reichsbank, and is five-sixths 
as large as the amount held in the Bank of England, Bank of 
France, Russian State Bank, Bank of Italy, German Reichs- 
bank, Bank of Netherlands, Norges Bank of Norway, Riksbank 
of Sweden, Bank of Spain, and the Swiss National Banks. The 
amount in circulation—that is, the amount not held in the cen- 
tral bank of issue—in the European countries is indeterminable ; 
but making the most liberal allowance it is safe to say that the 
amount of gold coin and bullion in the United States is greater 
than the total amount in England, France, and Germany. 

“And I want to impress upon you that the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
showed a balance in the Treasury of $174,965,231, the largest 
since 1908, with a surplus of $78,787,000 for 1916.” 





Civil Service Board Keeps Reeords Seeret. 
SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a statement 
issued by the officers of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, consisting largely of correspondence with officers of the 
league and the Civil Service Commission. 

The statement is as follows: 


Civi Service Boarp Keeps Recorps SrecratT—PrESIDENT WILSON 
SUSTAINS MCILHENNY COMMISSION IN ITS REFUSAL TO OPEN OFFI- 
CIAL REGISTERS TO THE NATIONAL CIVIL Service Rerorm Leacue— 
PUBLICITY “MIGHT BE EMBARRASSING TO THE ADMINISTRATION.” 


The National Civil Service Reform League made public to-day some 
recent correspondence between the league, the Federal Civil Service 
Commission, and President Wilson in regard to the cxamination of 
fourth-class postmasters under an executive order of May 7, 1913. The 
commission has refused to allow the league access to the formal records 
of ~ results of this examination, which involved nearly 50,000 post- 
masters. : 

So far the President has sustained the commission’s ruling. The 
league declares that this is the first time in its existence that informa- 
tion as to the public administrative work of the Federal commission 
has been denied to it, except during a short period in the year 1899. 
The league charges that in refusing its request the present commission 
has inaugurated a policy of secrecy full of foreboding for the proper 
administration of the civil-service law. 

Complaints have come to the league during the past three years that 
the practical effect of the executive order of May 7, 1913, requiring 
fourth-class postmasters to submit to competitive examination, was in 
many instances to secure the appointment of Democratic stmasters 
in place of the former incumbents, most of whom were Republicans. 
Other complaints have reached the league that Postmaster General 
Burleson, in pubting into effect his pos of motorization of the Rural 
Free Delivery Service, turned out the old rural carriers and filled the 
vacancies in large part with Democrats who took new examinations 

In order to investigate these complaints and to determine whether 
the civil-service law was being impartialy administered, the league has 
been endeavoring for the past two years to obtain the facts with regard 
to the conduct and results of the examinations in question. 

A conference between the commission and members of the league’s 
counsel was held in Washington on March 31, 1916. At that confer- 
ence, acording to the league, John L. McIlhenny, president of the com- 
mission, told Richard H. Dana, president of the league, that if access 
were given to these records it might lead to such criticism of the ad- 
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President Wilson refused to accept the league's version of Mr. Mce- 
Ilhenny’s statement and stood by the commission. He wrote Mr. Dana, 
Saying that he had referred the league's correspondence to the commis 
on, “with the suggestion that in their annual report for the year 
916 the commission disclose the method employed by them and by the 
Post Office Department in administering the Executive order referred 
to, together with the results obtained thereby.’ The league did not 
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take kindly to this suggestion, as it sought names and facts as well 


as “methods” and “results.” Moreover, the commission’s next an- 
nual report is not likely to be published until after election day. 
ASKS WILSON TO RECONSIDER. 
The league has now written a letter to the President asking him to 





yn’s 





reconsider the whole matter and reverse the commis: ic 


The fourth-class postmasters were “covered in’ under the Roose 
velt and Taft administrations; that is, the men who then occupied the 
offices were, by Executive order and without examination, enrolled in 
the competitive class of the civil service. Just two months after he 


took office, President Wilson issued a new Executive order, the effect 
of which was to throw the great bulk of the fourth-class postmaster- 
ships open to competitive examination, in which newcomers stood on 
an equal footing with the former incumbents. From the beginning the 
National Civil Service Reform League viewed this procedure with sus- 
icion, because under the regulations of the commission the Postmaster 
eneral might appoint to a given office any one of the three candidates 
standing highest on the eligible list resulting from such examination. 
This gave the Postmaster General a chance to consult with Members 
of Cengress and on their recommendation to replace a politically ob- 


SS, incumbent, even though he passed the examination with the | 
ighest rating, by either of the other two men at the head of the list. | 


As early as September 10, 191 
formal request b 
examine some of the commission's 


3, the secretary af the league made 
records with regard to the fourth- 
class postmasterships. On April 13, 1914, the league renewed its re- 
quest, this time making application to examine the records of the 
office for the purpose of obtaining the following specific information: 
The number of candidates who took part in the examinations, the 
names of the successful candidates, with their ratings, the names of 
the candidates appointed from the list, and whether the previous in- 
cumbents of the offices entered the examinations. The commission 
denied the league’s request on the ground that such action was netes- 
sary “in the interest of the public business, owing to the congestion of 
the work of the office.” 

The conference of March , 1916, having failed to accomplish its 
object, the secretary of the league, on April 19, reiterated its request 
for permission to examine the eligible registers, and asked the com- 
mission to establish a general rule granting public inspection of the 
records of the commission under proper supervision. No reply was 
received to this letter and the request was repeated on May 24. J 
week later the league took the matter up with President Wilson him- 
self. Through his secretary, the President asked the league to furnish 
him with further information. 


POLICY OF SECRECY DENOUNCED. 


Accordingly, on July 3, the league complied with the President's re- 
quest by sending him a memorandum in regard to its controversy with 
the Iederal Civil Service Commission. In a letter accompanying the 
memorandum, President Dana said: 

“The commission has not only refused to grant us access to the 
records under proper supervision but has also failed to establish a 
general rule. We, therefore, respectfully ask you to issue an Executive 
order which will put an end to the — of secrecy. 

“We desire to state with all frankness that the league believes that 
the present policy of secrecy is a denial of a right which belongs to 
the individual or an association of individuals in a democracy. to 
know what their officials are doing and how they are doing it. 

“At various times since the Executive order of May 7, 1913, in 
relation to fourth-class postmasters, many Sane ag and charges 
have been made to the officers of the league, alleging that its practical 
effect has been to secure the appointment of postmasters belonging to 
the political party now dominant and recommended by Members of 
Congress or other prominent politicians belonging to that party in 
preference to applicants or incumbents better qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office but connected with another political party. Within 
the past six months similar complaints and charges have been received 
with respect to the appointment of motor rural carriers on certain 
routes. 

“In accordance with its unvarying custom during the 35 years of its 
existence, the league having first ascertained, by a preliminary inquiry, 
that these charges are not frivolous, has referred them for investiga- 
tion and report to a competent committee. The report of this com- 
mittee may be given to the public later in the present year if this 
course shall be deemed appropriate by the governing body of the league. 
It is obvious that access to the registers above mentioned is desirable 
to enable the league to make the publication in question—if it shall 
be made—with the benefit of the best information obtainable.” 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY. 

To this letter and memorandum the President made reply on July 19 
in the following communication, addressed to the president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League: 

“My Dear Mr. Dana: I acknowledge the receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 3d instant, transmitting copy of a memorandum relating 
to the request of your league to obtain access to the records of the 
Federal Civil Service Commission with regard to fourth-class post- 
masters, and requesting that I issue an order directing the Civil 
Service Commission to permit a committee from your organization to 
examine the records of the commission relative to the certification and 
appointment of postmasters of the fourth-class under the Executive 
order of May 7, 1913. 

“In reply I would advise that the correspondence which you have 
furnished me is being referred to the Civil Service Commission with 
the suggestion that in their annual report for the fiscal year 1916 the 
commission disclose the method employed by them and by the Post 
Office Department in administering the Executive order referred to, 
together with the results obtained thereby. The chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission advises me that the allegation made on page 5 of 
the memorandum, dated June 17, 1916, conveys the wrong impression 
and that his refusal to grant your league access to the civil-service 
record was not based on any fear that the records would lead to criti- 
cism of the administration. He states that there is not the slightest 
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letter, without satisfactory result, for permission to | 
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The long-established and consistent practice of the commission in 
regarding its records as privileged had the express sanction of Presi- 
dent t eve 1 Taft. The commission regards the practice as wise 

nd nec to good administration and it feels that the practice | 

} 1 not hanged. 

The ciy ervice act, section 2, requires that the commission shall 
mak 1 annual rej the President for transmission to Congress 
s} g its own ¢ and these reports are intended to meet the 

! ( lividuals and associations in knowing what the commission 
j d how it is doing it. It is entirely impracticable, however, 
tl individuals or associations should be permitted to search at will 
t of the national commission. No opinion by any court or law 
oft or writer on government or legislative action, so far as the com- 
m on is aware, maintains any such right on the part of individuals 
‘ ociations in a democracy. On the contrary, it is the uniform 
practice in the National Government, and maintained by the highest | 

licial authority, that official records belong to that class of communi- 
cations which, out of considerations of public policy, are regarded as 
pr leged, and their production can not be compelled without express 

thority aw. 

The re ; of the commission are filled with confidential letters and 
eports from the departments. If the departments apprehended that 
documents of this character might become public, they would not trust | 
the commission in the future with similar records, and the work of the | 
Government would be embarrassed. Persons would stop giving testi- | 
mony to the commission if it were known that their testimony would | 
soon become public property. Only the most perfunctory information 
would be ven in any form. As long as the records of the departments | 
are privileged, the records of the commission must also be privileged. | 


rhe relations of the commission with all the departments are so intimate 


and intertwined that the same rule must apply. It is of the highest 
importance that the departments and the public should feel implicit 
issurance that statements and records intrusted to the commission in 
fidence will be kept inviolate. 
fhe work of the commission is very complicated and it requires 
highly expert knowledge of the system in many if not in most cases to 
draw correct conclusions from the records. The inferences drawn from 


certain records may be erroneous if considered apart from other records, 
it is therefore imperative that the commission should prescribe the con- 
ditions regarding the use of its records. This authority throughout the 
executive service is unlimited in the head of the office “so long as not 
inconsistent with law.’ The commission can not grant a privilege to 
the league in this regard which it would deny to any citizen. The dis- 
cussion, however, is academic, and the attitude of the commission is so 
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completely supported by the uniform decisions and practice of the ex- 
ccutive departments that it seems unnecessary to pursue the question 
further. Its actions as to its own administrative matters are at all 
times within the purview of every citizen under reasonable limitations 
of which the commission must be the judge. 

‘The commission has at all times sought to give the fullest publicity 
te its work and to the operation of the law. Suspicions have thus been 
allayed, misrepresentations answered, and abuses exposed. With full 
explanations and candor, greater confidence has been inspired in the 
honesty of the system. It is therefore with regret and concern that 
the commission observes in your letter that you regard it as having a 
“present policy of secrecy.’’ Nothing can be further from the commis- 
s intention, and it earnestly hopes that upon consideration you will 

with it that such an expression is not justified. The present 





agree 
policy of the commission in this regard has been its policy throughout 
its history. 

Of course it is to be deeply regretted if the league and the public 


will imagine evils which do not exist.’”” This consideration, however, 
must be balanced with the duty of the commission of deciding at what 
stage of a proceeding the records may be disclosed. It is of the utmost 


importance that the league and the public should have confidence in 
the horest and intelligent administration of the civil-service law, and 
that confidence should not be withheld upon imaginary grounds, The 


commission is charged with large and important responsibilities, d 
charges should not be made against it upon “imaginary grounds.” ro 
entertain such suspicions would be a reflection not only upon the com- 
mission but upon the many educated and intelligent employees of all 


shades of political opinions having knowledge of its records. If the 
commission were reckless enough to have things which it desired to 
conceal, these employees and officials throughout the departments 
would know of it. The records of the commission, as well as of the 
executive departments, are ordinarily open to either House of Congress, 


and if it Is believed that the commission is hiding things which should 
be disclosed it is competent for either House of Congress to make de- 
mand for the records, and the commission would then determine its 
action. This is the orderly and constituted procedure in a democracy 
having representative institutions where the people may act through 
their legal representatives. While voters are empowered by law to 
elect members of the legislature at stated intervals, they have no power 
of political action beyond this. 


If it is important that the charges made to the league should be 
thoroughly investigated, it is believed that they should be referred to 
the body constituted by law to make such investigation. You state, 
however, that the administration should welcome an independent in- 
quiry by the league. But the league is a body not known to the law, 
without power compel testimony, the production of papers, or to 
{ 





unish 


to 
for perjury. It is not responsible to any constituted authority. 
s have a right to an investigation if one is needed, through the 
and respon » agencies of government. The league may not be 
ntiated ‘egard from other bodies of citizens. An investi- 
by lay be ex parte, partisan, mischievous, im- 
mislead the public, and attack and 
as experience has shown, The commis- 
, has the legal machinery and experience needed 
vestigation, and its work may be reviewed by the 
Ce These are the checks in the 
nt upen maladministration, and it is the duty 
betterment of governmental conditions through 
the legal machinery thus provided. 
ommission would state that it believes that the 
in the advancement of the cause of efficient public 
and for that reason it has always been most 
toward requests from it fur information from 
deems it 
public inspection, and is therefore obliged to deny your request. It 
earnestly requests that you send it the “ many complaints and charges 
which vou state 
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have Leen made to the officers of the league, “ alleging 
that the practical effect of the Executive order of May 7, 1913, has been 
to secure the appointment of postmasters belonging to the political party 

































































































now dominant and recommended by Members of Congress or other promi- 
nent politicians belonging to that party, in preference to applicants or 
incumbents better qualified to discharge the duties of the office, but 
connected with another political party,” and also the “ similar com- 
plaints and charges” which you state “ have been received with respect 
to the appointment of motor rural carriers on certain routes.”’ 

The commission will be pleased to give consideration to these com- 
plaints and to take such action thereon as the facts and the authority 
of the commission under the law and rules may require. Of course you 
will appreciate that in any event it would undoubtedly be necessary 
that the Government should make investigation through its own agencies, 
since it could not very well accept and act upon the findings of a body 
without official responsibility. 

By direction of the commission. 

Very respectfully, 


JOHN A. MCILHENNY, President. 
CHAS. M. GALLOWAY, 
H. W. CRAVEN, 

AtccwusT 1, 1916. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We are directed by the council of the National 
Civil Service Reform League to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of July 19, in which you advise us of the transmission of a letter of 
the Federal Civil Service Commission in answer to our communication 
of April 19. 

The transmission of the commission’s letter, as you say, “has ‘been 
delayed ’’; in fact, though dated May 27, 1916, the letter did not arrive 
until July 22. The commission can hardly be congratulated upon its 
promptness in the dispatch of public business when a letter remains un- 
answered for more than three months, when a subsequent request for an 
answer is made in vain, and when an answer is finally sent only after the 
commission’s delay has been brought to your personal attention. 

You refer us to the letter of the commission for reasons for its refusal 
to grant our request. The reasons which it assigns appear to us to be 
wholly insufficient. They are in part irrelevant, in part self-contra- 
dictory, in part disingenuous, and in part such as lead to a conclusion 
diametrically opposed to the action of the commission. They suggest 
the inference that the commission finds itself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. We invite you to reconsider them, in the very confident hope that 
you will find cause to revise the action of the commission. 

As appears from the opening paragraph of the commission's letter, 
what the league requests and the commission refuses is liberty to inspect 
the commission’s “eligible registers for the position of motor rural 
carrier and fourth-class postmaster established since May, 1913,” the 
date of the order directing the reexamination of some 36,000 fourth-class 
postmasters, It is important to bear this in mind, for the propriety of 
the commission’s refusal to permit such an inspection involves no con- 
siderations which might justify a refusal of leave to inspect ‘“ confi- 
dential letters or reports from other departments,” or ‘statements or 
records intrusted to the commission in confidence,” or transcripts of 
“testimony to the commission,” or of leave to “‘ search at will the files 
of the national commission,’ with which the commission's letter deals in 
some detail. It tends merely to confusion to advert to such matters asa 
ground for the commission’s refusal to permit an examination of the 
records of its own administrative acts. 

May we call your attention to the fact that such lists are constantly 
made public in all parts of the country by State and city civil-service 
commissions? During the entire existence of the National Civil Service 
Reform League prior to your administration information as to the 
public administrative work of the Federal commission has never been 
refused to us, except during a short period in the year 1899. In regard 
to this refusal Commissioner John R. Proctor, one of the most dis- 
_— of Civil Service Commissioners, in his dissenting opinion, 
said: 

“TIT can conceive of nothing which is calculated to do more damage 
to the work of the commission and its power for good than the refusal 
to permit access to files in cases in which action has been com- 
pleted. * * * Instead of being against public policy, the opening of 
the records is in the interest of public policy. Nothing so much fosters 
the spoils system as secrecy in the administration of patronage. I con- 
sider the action of the commission contrary to the principles of repub- 
lican government. People have a right to know what their officials are 
doing, and if the records are closed to their inspection they will imagine 
evils which do not exist.” 

It is now more than two years since the league has sought in vain 
leave to examine these eligible lists. While the commission has refused 
our request, it has at times professed that it was eager to grantit. In 
the very letter containing the present refusal the commission says: ‘‘ Its 
actions as to its own administrative matters are at all times within 
the purview of every citizen under reasonable limitations, of which the 
commission must be the judge. The commission has at all times sought 
to give the fullest publicity to its work and to the operation of the 
law. Suspicions have thus been allayed, misrepresentations answered, 
and abuses exposed. With full explanations and candor, greater con- 
fidence has been inspired in the honesty of the system.” In another 
letter now before us, written to a member of this league during the 
present year, the commission says that its files as to administrative 
matters were at all times “ open to the least scrap of paper to anyone 
interested cither publicly or privately therein.” If this is sound, as we 
think it is, the commission should have complied with our request for an 
inspection of its eligible lists more than two years ago. 

The reasons given by the commission for this concealment are con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. In its letter to the league of April 24, 
1914, it says: “This action is necessary in the interests of public 
business owing to the congestion of the work in the office.’ Yet after 
we had waited nearly two years, when it might properly be assumed 
that this congestion had been overcome, we were told by Mr. McIlhenny, 
the president of the commission, at our Washington conference on 
March 31, 1916, that if access were given to these records it might 
lead to such criticism of the administration as would seriously embarrass 
it. - Finally, in its letter received July 22 the commission amplifies this 
ground for its action by stating that an investigation by an outside 
body may “ mislead the public and attack and embarrass an adminis- 
tration.” This, therefore, appears as the vital reason for the refusal. 

We think you must have overlooked this, for we can not assume that 
the President of the United States could permit such a reason to be 
urged for the concealment of official records concerning official acts or 
that he would willingly appear to adopt the argument that such con- 
cealment is necessary to preserve his administration from attack. 
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It is idle to say, 
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in its letter, that it Is 
the public should have con- 


as the commission does 
utmost importance that the league and 





fid« e in the honest and intelligent administration of the civil-service 
law. and that confidence should not be withheld upon imaginary 
grounds.” Grave complaints have been made and detailed specifications 
given that fourth-class postmasterships and positions in the motor 





Tural delivery service have been ade the patronage of Congressmen in 





violation of the civil-service law by the action of the Postmaster General 
in directing that eligible lists should be referred to such Congressmen 


with requests for their recommendations, and when we ask for an inspe 
tion of lists of eligibles by which such complaints can be established 
refuted the commission refuses to allow us to see them lest an inspectio 
should mba ss an administration.” The from such con- 
duct is not “ iginary.” The general principles of law founded upon 


inference 





















universal experience declare that the suppression of eviden furnist 
the inevitable inference of indefensible conduct on the part of those by 
whom that evidence is suppressed. 

While earnestly protesting that an inspection of these lists won 
afford no procf of any violation of the civil-service law, the mmi 
sion reminds us that the league has no special privileg that it is 
merely a part of the general public, and that if a disclosure of the rec- 
ords of the commission is desired the way to obtain that is to apply to 
Congress to investigate. ‘his is a specious suggestion which would 
deceive no one but the commission. Is it likely that Congress can find 
time for such an investigation until after March, 1917? If it could find 
time, is it likely that a Democratic Congress would investigate the acts 
of a branch of the Democratic administration—that dispensers of pa- 
tronage would inquirely closely into the record of its dispensation ? 

[The commission says in its letter that it believes the influ of cur 
league in the advancement of the cause of efficient public ser is ineal- 





culable, yet it refuses us the means of prosecuting our l 
ies, and when we appeai to you from its decision you t l 
have suggested to the commission that in its annual report f 
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1916 it 


shall disclose the methods employed in administering your Executive 
order of May 7, 1913. It would be a most incompetent body which 


could not draw up a report furnishing a pleusible explanation for even 
the cravest abuses, and we feel sure that neither the league nor the publi 
will remain satisfied with a plan which allows any department or br: 
of the service to be the only interpreter of its own conduct and 
to the world all access to the evidence by which the truth of its inter 
pretation can be established or refuted. 

We therefore earnestly request you to reexamine this matter. 
find that the reasons suggested by the commission 


If you 


for its action are, as 





we believe, unsound and that you have adopted them without full con- | 
sideration, that the general interest not merely under your administra- 
tion but under all administrations is best served by full publicity, we 


shall expect that you will issue a 
suggestion in our former letter 
Respectfully, yours, 


general order ordan with the 


to you. 


in ac e 


RicwHarp HENRY DANA, 
GEORGE T. KEYES, Ser 


P lent. 


Federal Aid to Road Building. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HELVERING, 


KANSAS, 


HON.GU ¥ TF. 

OF 

Ix trHe.Hovuse or Representatives. 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, more than three-quarters of 
a century have elapsed since our Government discontinued mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction of public highways, and 
except for the comparatively small mileage of State roads just 
completed in recent years, public-road improvement in this 
country has made but little progress since the time of the Civil 
War. And strange as it may be, the backwardness in legislating 
for good roads has been all the more marked by contrast by 
the enormous development of transportation and traffic. From 
the Office of Public Roads I learn that there are approximately 
2,300,000 miles of public roads in all of the States, but only 6 
per cent of this mileage can be classed as good roads. Europe, 
in this respect, far outranks the United States, for since time 
immemorial have her nations maintained the finest highways 
in the world. 

The lack of good roads in this country, however, has not been 
due to lack of funds, for we have expended more than one and a 
half billion dollars in money and labor for the building of roads 
in the past 10 years, but, I regret to state, with poor and ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory results. Lack of efficient supervision, 
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failure to cooperate, the inequitable distribution of the burden | 


of the tax for such roads, personal and political influence have 
all caused the existing deplorable conditions of our highways. 

I am gratified, Mr. Speaker, to have been able to participate 
in the consideration of this important legislation, and rejoice 
with other Members of this House in the thought that we have 
finally devised a measure that is ideal and practicable in its 
provisions and one that is bound to result in great good to every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. By enacting this 
legislation we have again fulfilled one of the party pledges of 
the Democratic platform and have convinced the people that 
we are only seeking to serve their best interests. 
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14,000 rural cari s who travel upward of 1,100,000 miles of 
i d per da nd of this mileage only 6 per cent can be called 
OOK oad t] remaining 94 per cent are traversed at great 
expense of time and energy, due wholly to bad conditions of | 
public highways. To the rural service we have added the | 
Parcel Post System. During the year 1915 we have handled | 
| 


re than 113,000,000 parcels on rural and city routes. Under 
able direction of our present Postmaster General, our postal | 
ities have been greatly improved, but we can never hope to 

»@ thoroughly eflicient rural post service until our roads are 
tered. But I dare say that in a short time we will have 

ite post roads established in every section of the country, 
ry farmer in the land will be receiving his daily paper, 

liis market report, and his parcel post. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for a wise scheme of road im- 
vement which will yield innumerable returns to not only the 
1 Government in the way of efficient service and de- 
creased expenses in the Rural Delivery Service, but will be com- 
mensurate with our plans for better transportation and from a 
ilitary standpoint it will be invaluable, for our Military Estab- 
hment of to-day demands rapid transportation for men, ammu- 
nition, and supplies. A system of railways is not sufficient for 
all lines of transportation. This must be supplemented by good 

highways. 

The Nation and State that increases and improves its public high- 
ways, improves the quality of its citizenship, increases the wealth of 
the farm and the factory, and adds to its military assets. 

On account of the interest which this bill has created among 
the business men and farmers of this country, I shall extend my 
remarks by including a copy of the bill. 


[Public—No. 156—G4th Congress.] 


An act (II. R. 7617) to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 

cooperate with the States, through their respective State highway de- 

partments, in the construction of rural post roads; but no money appor- 
tioned under this act to any State shall be expended therein until its 
islature shall have assented to the provisions of this act, except that, 
ntil the final adjournment of the first regular session of the legislature 
held after the passage of this act, the assent of the governor of the 

State shalt be sufficient. The Secretary of Agriculture and the State 

ighway department of each State shall agree upon the roads to be con- 

ed therein and the character and method of construction: Pro- 
Mhat all roads constructed under the provisions of this act shall 
ree from tolls of all kinds, 

Sree. 2. That fer the purpose of this act the term “ rural post road” 


lore 
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ill be construed to mean any public road over which the United 
Stat mails now are or may hereafter be transported, excluding every 
treet and road in a place having a population, as shown by the latest 
vailable Federal census, of 2,500 or more, except that portion of any 

h street or road along which the houses average more than 200 feet 

irt: the term “State highway department” shall be construed to 


any department of another name, or commission, or official or 
‘ ils, of a State empowered, under its laws, to exercise the functions 
ordinarily exercised by a State highway department; the term “ con- 





‘ n hall be construed to include reconstruction and improve- 
ment of roads; “ properly maintained” as used herein shall be con- 


d to mean the making of needed repairs and the preservation of a 
smooth surface considering the type of the road; but shall 
t be held to include extraordinary repairs, nor reconstruction ; neces- 
' and culverts shall be deemed parts of the respective roads 
covered by the provisions of this act. 
Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appropriated, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
therwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the 
sum of $5,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the sum of 
§10,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the sum of 
15,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of 
s 000,000; and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the sum of 
s 000,000. So much of the appropriation apportioned to any State 
any fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof shall be 
ble for expenditure in that State until the close of the succeeding 
il year, except that amounts apportioned for any fiscal year to any 
State which has not a State highway department shall be available for 
xpenditure in that State until the close of the third fiscal year suc- 
ling the close of the fiscal year for which such apportionment was 
d Any emount apportioned under the provisions of this act unex- 
} } at the end of the period during which it is available for ex- 
penditure under the terms of this section shall be reapportioned, within 
uO davs thereafter, to all the States in the same manner and on the 
i isis, and certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the 
te highway departments and to the governors of States having no 
ite highway departments in the same way as if it were being appor- 
{ inder this act for the first time: Provided, That in States where 
the constitution prohibits the State from engaging in any work of 
nternal improvements, then the amount of the appropriation under 
his act apportioned to any such State shall be turned over to the high- 
Way artment of the State or to the governor of said State to be 
expended under the provisions of this act and under-the rules and 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture, when“any ‘number of 
counties in any such State shall appropriate or provide the proportion 
or share needed to be raised in order to entitled such State to its part 
of the appropriation apportioned under this act, 
Si 4. That so much, not to exceed 3 per cent, of the appropriation 
or any fiscal year made by or under this act as the Secretary of 
ul y estimate to be necessary for administering the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deducted for that purpose, available until 
xpended Within GO days after the close of each fiscal year the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall determine what part, if any, of the 
sums theretofore deducted for administering the provisions of this 
act wiil not be nemled for that purpose and apportion such part, if any, 
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for the fiscal year then current in the same manner and on the same 
basis, and certify it to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the State 
highway departments, and to the governors of States having no State 
highway departments, in the same way as other amounts authorized by 
this act to be apportioned among all the States for such current fiscal 
year. The Secretary of Agriculture, after making the deduction au- 
thorized by this section, shall apportion the remainder of the appro- 
priation for each fiscal year among the several States in the following 
manner: One-third in the ratio which the area of each State bears to 
the total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the popu- 
lation of each State bears to the total population of all the States. as 





|} Shown by the latest available Federal census; one-third in the ratio 


which the mileage cf rural delivery routes and star routes in each 
State bears to the total mileage of rural delivery routes and star 
routes in all the States, at the close of the next preceding fiscal veur, 
as shown bg the certificaie of the Postmaster General, which he is 
directed to make and furnish annually to the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Sec. 5. That within GO days after the approval of this act the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 


|; and tu each State bighway department and to the governor of cach 


State having no Strate highway department the sum which he has 
estimated to be deducted for administering the provisions of this ac 
and the sum which he has apportioned to each State for the fisca 
year ending June 30, 1917, and on or before January 20 next precedin; 
the commencement of each succeeding fiscal year shal! make like cer- 
tification for such fiscal year. 

Sec, 6. That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this 
act shall, by its State highway department, submit to the Secretary 
of Agriculture project statements setting forth proposed construction 
of any rural post road or roads therein. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture approve a project, the State highway department shall furnish 
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may require: Provided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall approve only such projects as may be substantial in character 
and the expenditure of funds hereby authorized shall be applied 
only to such improvements. Items included for engineering, in- 
spection, and unforeseen contingencies shall not exceed 10 per cent 
of the total estimated cost of the work. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
approve the plans, specifications, and estimates, he shall notify the 
State highway department, and immediately certifiy the fact to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
thereupon set aside the share of the United States payable under this 
act on account of such project, which shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of the total estimated cost thereof. No payment of any money ap- 
portioned under this act shall be made on any project until such state- 
ment of the project. and the plans, specifications, and estimates therefor, 
shall have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of <Agri- 
culture, 

When the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that any project so 
approved by him has been constructed in compliance with said plans 
and specifications he shall cause to be paid to the proper authority 
of said State the amount set aside for said project: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, from time to 
time, make payments on said construction as the same progresses, 
but these payments, including previous payments, if any, shall not be 
more than the United States’ pro rata part of the value of the labor 
and material which have been actually put into said construction 
in conformity to said plans and specifications; nor shall any such 
payment be in excess of $10,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of 
bridges of more than 20 feei clear span. ‘The construction work and 
labor in each State shall be done in accordance with its laws, and under 
the direct supervision of the State highway department, subject to 
the inspection and approval of the Secretary of Agriculture and in 
accordance with the rules and regulations made pursuant to this act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the State highway departinent 
of each State may jointly determine at what times, and in what 
amounts, payments, as work progresses, shall be made under this act. 
Such payments shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
warrants drawn by the Secretary of Agriculture, to such officia! or 
officials or depository as may be designated by the State highway 
department and authorized under the laws of the State to receive 
public funds of the State or county. 

Sec. 7. To maintain the roads constructed under the provisions of 
this act shall be the duty of the States, or their civil subdivisions, 
according to the laws of the several States. If at any time the Necre- 
tary of Agriculture shall find that any road in any State constructed 
under the provisions of this act is not being properly maintained he 
shall give notice of such fact to the highway department of such 
State, and if within four months from the receipt of said notice said 
road has not been put in a proper condition of maintenance then the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall thereafter refuse to approve any project 
for road construction in said State, or the civil subdivision thereof, as 
the fact may be, whose duty it is to maintain said road, until it has 
been put in a condition of proper maintenance. 


1 
Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated and made available until 





expended, out of any moneys in the National Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and each fiscal year thereafter, up to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, in all $10,000,000, to be available until 
expended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
request from the proper officers of the State, Territory, or county for 
the survey. construction, and maintenance of roads and trails within 
or only partly within the national forests, when necessary for ihe use 
and development of resources upon which communities within and 
adjacent to the national forests are dependent: Provided, That the 
State, Territory, or county shall enter into a cooperative agreement 
with the Secretary of Agriculture for the survey, construction. and 
maintenance of such roads or trails upon a basis equitable to both the 
State, Territory, or county, and the United States: And provided also, 
That the aggregate expenditures in any State, Territory, or county shall 
not exceed 10 per cent of the value, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, of the timber and forage resources which are or will be 
available for income upon the national forest lands within the respec- 
tive county or counties wherein the roads or trails will be constructed ; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall make annual report to Congress 
of the amounts expended hereunder. 

That immediately upon the execution of any cooperative agreement 
hereunder the Secretary of Agriculture shall notify the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the amount to be expended by the United States 
within or adjacent to any national forest thereunder, and beginning 
with the next fiscal year and each fiscal year thereafter the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall apply from any and all revenues from such forest 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 1 rot d oO cae h = ' 
bill for the relief of S. Spencer Carr, and desire to have made the order for « 
a permanent, public record of the facts in this very deserving was Do I 
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RA B. Wis... 7 i 
Hion. H. A. COOPER, M. C.., 
Washington, D. ¢ i 
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to be quite long. : 
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I rved as second licutenant one year and was promoted to { t 
tenant July 1, 1863; both of my promotions were given 1 in the 
field, one just after the hard-fought campaign in front of Richmon i, ane ‘ “ . 
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pector general April 5, 1864, and appointed assistant regimer 
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provost marshal at Camp Stoneman with the understanding I would : 
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McGee Street, thereby relieving the city treasury of the charge 
of about $10,000. When the Government architects looked over 
situation, however, they concluded that the old building 
could not be enlarged to answer demands of the future upon 
Kansas City as a postal center, and they advocated that the 
appropriation be used only to the extent necessary to remodel 
the old building for Federal offices. 

About $300,000 of the $500,000 authorized for the old building 
will be used for remodeling that structure for its temporary 
use as a post office and for its permanent use as court and Fed- 
office building. The Federal officials, however, who looked 
into the matter at my request, took the broad view of the situ- 
ation that we must build for the future of Kansas City as a 
postal center. They decided to try at Kansas City the experi- 
ment of having an exclusive postal building. Kansas City, 
therefore, will be ene of the first cities in the country to have 
an exclusive postal building adjacent to its railway station 
and an uptown post office with Federal offices attached. 

The population of Kansas City, Mo., to-day is 300,000; that 

’ Kansas City, Kans., is 100,000. While Kansas City, Kans., 
has a separate post office, yet much of its mail passes through 
Kansas City, Mo., on account of the movement of the trains 
or because letters are addressed to “ Kansas City” without 
naming the State. Kansas City does the postal business of a 
very large extent of country. In postal matters as in banking, 
our business is much larger than our population would indicate, 
and it is sometimes difficult for eastern people to understand 
how we do so much more business than eastern cities of the 
same or larger population. 

The present post office and Federal building Was occupied 


the 


1 
‘ cli 


in 


May, 1900, 16 years ago. 

The site cost sai ice ca eile atacendilainsaocmaaiatieiteal $451, 578. 33 
Original cost of building 900, 050. 47 
MEN iol dines oe eiisessecicein a diaieniieniataemnatamsan nia patil miei taian 400, O77. 32 








ENUNRS 5. csteensoneehdcmeaenaieaamaenaaineniedecminaneaiaceel 1, 751, 706. 12 

At that time the postal reeeipts at Kansas City were $670,256. 
In 1916 the postal receipts at Kansas City were $3,393,543.97. 
This shows a growth of 500 per cent in postal business in 16 
years. This record is astonishing, but it is based on official 
figures, 

{n other activities of the Federal Government, Kansas City 
center. It is the seat of an internal-revenue district 
which employs 65 deputies and collected for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 380, 1916, $2,774,845.03. The following Government 

cencies are quartered in the present Federal building: The 
office inspectors; the customs ofiice; the customs assay 
otlice; the special customs agent; the Immigration Service; the 
special pension examiners; the supervising superintendent of 
public buildings; the mechanical inspector of the Treasury De- 
partment; the Navy recruiting station; the United States courts, 
with the clerk, attorney, and marshal; the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice; the grain standardization 
laboratory ; the civil-service board; the Secret Service, and the 
pure-food inspectors. 

All of the present building, except what will be used for an 
uptown branch of the post office, will be needed in the imme- 
diate future for Government offices. The court rooms will have 
to be enlarged, as it is my intention to introduce in Congress 
very soon a bill for a session of the Cireuit Court of Appeals at 
Kansas City. The Interstate Commerce Commission frequently 
holds hearings in Kansas City and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will undoubtedly do so. I find that the naturalization ex- 
aminers, with headquarters now in St. Louis, have applied for 
quarters in Kansas City, claiming that $2,500 per annum can be 
saved in time and traveling expenses of their inspectors if their 
offices were located in this city, which is practically in the cen- 
ter of their district. The Bureau of Rural Organizations has 
also applied for space. 

The Vederal reserve bank is located at Kansas City, and while 
the bank provides its own quarters, yet the bank examiners for 
this district must also be located there. It is probable that the 
rural-credit board will establish a regional headquarters in 
Kansas City. 

At the present time there are a number of Government 
agencies in rented quarters in Kansas City which can not be 
accommodated in the present building. Uncle Sam pays about 
$50,000 a year rent, as follows: 


is also a 


Post 


IE I isiecnsaineniciimibiingniiianinienttgullgh adeigabbaeietiotgmmedine $750 
Oe Re CRN RO ainitesteteiceriesenntocctciscicrndehtcs ansepsiiertactvdininetmaniecaettn 2,976 
nS TEI ac, <iscissnscsesstasaensigscioalatalbalascigls thinsica nieiehsiaesieideaiahinkemdemalaiaat as. 1, 440 
GE. CECI AI Di ine cscs snccenedinncenibdiehisiiptnidiia thems ieee a ica aa 750 
Army recruiting station— Stench iaeasenctiaainsseipiitaipania baad tap sandiagiabibin 9 2, 124 
miterstate Commerce OCommiesioe.. ....n. ns nasssanmeesenaunan 3, 350 
SRG TOUNGREDS : NI cians csecphrtaaeb teh tani 960 
SRO. CE IE Cie senstncsnctesindihbtnecctinittatisecciardiatiar eit 1, 200 


«overnment free-employment bureau_-_ 
Railway 


1, 500 
35, 230 


OURS neces eencinemesreniensnenesenenevesin anata abeninsighaticniinsiinnnieeranaetente tiie - 50,280 


Mail Service, at terminal station 
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Until recently we had also the headquarters of the Nationa! 
Board of Managers of National Soldiers’ Homes. The grain 
inspection and warehouse laws will also require inspectors at 
Kansas City. 

The truth is that the Federal building at Kansas City is not 
for the use of that city alone, but to supply proper facilities to 
earry on the activities of the Government and enforce the laws 
of Congress in all the territory of which Kansas City is the cen- 
ter. Public buildings of this character are positively necessary 
in the centers of Federal activity in the country, and the present 
public-buildings bill was drawn with the greatest care to recog- 
nize and provide for these plain business demands. 





The Mexican Situation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, in reading over House Report 
No. 885, relative to House resolution No. 257, bearing on the right 
of a Representative in Congress to hold commission in the Na 
tional Guard, I am glad to note that the conditions of the Mexi 
can War of 1846 and of to-day were somewhat similar in so far 
as the patriotism of the Members of Congress who resigned their 
seats to go to the front to fight is concerned. 

In this connection prominent mention should be made of the 
distinguished record of Gen. Thomas Lyon Hamer, of Ohio, who 
was a Member of the Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty- 
fifth Congresses, and while serving as a Member of the House 
obtained for Ulysses 8. Grant his appointment to the United 
States Military Academy. Gen. Hamer, in his forty-sixth 
year, volunteered as a private in 1846, and the next day was 
commissioned by President Polk as brigadier general. He com- 
manded his brigade at the battle of Monterey in the division 
of Gen. W. O. Butler, and when that officer was wounded, he 
succeeded to the command of the division. He died in Mon- 
terey, Mexico, December 3, 1846, and on March 2, 1847, Congress 
passed a resolution of sorrow, and as an expression of their deep 
regret presented his nearest male relative with a sword. His 
remains were afterwards brought to Georgetown, Ohio, whose 
citizens erected an imposing monument to his memory. 

But on the other hand, conditions existing in Mexico in the 
early days and to-day are entirely different, when comparing 
the actions of the administration of Polk and the Wilson admin- 
istration, the latter, as we all know, being one of vacillation. 

Our troubles with Mexico during the past three years ar 
too fresh in the minds of the people to relate, but two very 
serious blunders should not be passed by unmentioned. One 
was the sending, during the first part of the present adminis- 
tration, of John Lind, an agent unexperienced in diplomati: 
affairs, to the City of Mexico for the purpose of forcing the 
resignation of Huerta, the then de facto President. Lind had 
hardly begun to play the cards of the great game of diplomacy, 
in which he was unskilled, when the shrewd and wily officials 
of the Mexican state department won with hands down. 

The other blunder was the lifting of the embargo that ha‘ 
been placed by the administration of William Howard Taft 
upon the wholesale passing of arms and munitions of war 
across the Texas boundary into Mexico. The lifting of this 
embargo by President Wilson had the effect of uniting the two 
factions of Carranza and Villa for the time being, which was 
the prime factor in bringing about the present deplorable cond 
tions in Mexico and along the border. 

Twenty years ago the Cleveland administration left, as 1 
heritage of the Government to the succeeding administration 
ef McKinley, the solving of the Cuban problem. Unless «il! 
signs fail between now and the 7th of November, the presen! 
administration will come to an end March 4 next, when bistor: 
will repeat itself and another Republican administration will b: 
ealled upon to assume the reins of Government and to col 
mence to solve the great diplomatic and international question: 
involved in the present Mexican question. 

The Cuban question was settled successfully in a compa 
tively short time. But this is not to be expected in the ca 
of Mexico, which is a country many times larger than Cu! 
and where the questions to be settled are more numerous ani 
intricate. Had the present incumbent of the White House 

















with a less vacillating policy and intrusted the 
of the differences to expe rienced diplomatic agents 


of to-day would be different. While during the 


started out 
adjustment 


the conditions 


past few weeks there has been less disturbance on the border 
than heretofore, it is simply the calm before the storm, for 
intervention is bound to come. It will not be an intervention 


for annexation, but an intervention to assist the Mexicans to 
place their house in order and help prepare them for a future 
existence that can be made as happy and prosperous as that of 
any people on the face of the earth, no nation has been 
blessed with so many natural resources as Mexico; the country 
can be converted into a veritable land of milk and honey. 

Who is best fitted to commence such a great underta 
an Executive who has already demonstrated the terrible conse- 
quences of vacillation or one whose record in all walks of life, 
whether public or private, has been that stead- 
fastness, consistency, logic, sincerity, and honesty? 

Certain Democratic Senators of late have been endeavoring 
to force an issue in the coming presidential campaign of 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court becoming a candi- 
date for office. Before Charles E. Hughes was practically unani- 
mously chosen as the standard bearer of the Republican Party 
he did everything to discourage his nomination at Chicago. But 
because he was nominated, and because he immediately sent in 


tor 
LOL 
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sili 


ot firmness, 


his resignation as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, | 


thereby taking the judiciary out of politics, he is being criticized 
most harshly for leaving the bench to accept the nomination 
which came to him unsolicited. 

There seems to be, also, objection to a person of a judicial 
temperament becoming President. William Howard Taft was 
also formerly a judge, in his judicial temperament he 
deemed it fit to place an embargo upon the transmission of 
munitions of war into Mexico. Had this embargo been per- 
mitted to stand by President Wilson our troops would probably 
not be patrolling the border to-day. 

I am perfectly willing, Mr. Speaker, to intrust the solution of 
the Mexican situation during the next four years to the judicial 
mind and temperament of Charles Evans Hughes. 


and 


Child-Labor Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN G. COOPER, 
OF OHIO, 
In true House or Represenrarives, 
Tucsday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to my mind one of the 
best and greatest laws that has ever been placed upon our statute 
books is the child-labor law which has passed both House and 
Senate during this session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. This 
jaw provides for the conservation of our boys and girls, and pro- 
tects them from those who would commercialize their little 
bodies and take away from them that great inheritance of educa- 
tion which rightfully belongs to every American child. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my purpose in calling attention to the 
child-labor law at this time its to try and make it clear to the 
ininds of the voters of our country, and especially organized 
labor, that it was the votes of Republican Members of the 
House and Senate that made possible the passage of the measure. 
Ever since the bill passed the Senate there has been a special 
effort on the part of the Democratic publicity bureau, Demo- 
cratic newspapers, and some who claim to be leaders in organized 
labor movements, but who in reality are Democrats who are 
trying to deliver the votes of the workingmen for Mr. Wilson 
and his party, to lay claim for the credit for the passage of the 
child-labor law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fact that for 20 years, 
up to the time that I began my term in Congress on March 4, 
1915, I was actively associated with the workers of the country 
as a locomotive fireman and engineer. At the present time I am 
& member in good standing of one of the greatest labor organ 
zations of the country, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineer 
and I challenge the right of Mr. Wilson and his Democratic breth- 
ren to claim the credit for the passage of the child-labor law. 

I am one of the members of the Committee on Labor, which 
considered the measure and reported it to the House, recom- 
mending its passage. Every Republican member of the Labor 
Committee voted to report the bill favorably for passage. Can 


the Democrats who are members ef the committee say the same? 
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Capt. John Eriesson, Inventor, Patriot, Benefactor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix rae House or ReEepreseNtrATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I have been in- 
tensely interested in the remarks of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House in eulogy of that distinguished citizen of 
United States and representative of the Swedish race in 
America, Capt. John Ericsson. Seldom, if ever, has a more 
valuable contribution been bestowed upon a nation by a citizen 
than that which Ericsson bequeathed when he wrought the 
SCC] r miracle of the Monitor, the floating fortress of steel, 


and eave it as a bulwark of defense to the Republic. It was 


tha 
tli 


in keeping with the genius and history of a race which for 
© thousand years had sailed the seven seas of the world as 
warrior conquerors of the deep, that a man of viking blood ! 
should shape and design the ship that should totally change 
the art of ocean warfare and determine the destiny of the 


nations that would control the commerce of the world. 

The mightiest battleship that floats is useless without the steel 
turret which shields its guns and makes possible their fire to 
every point of the compass. The revolving turret of the modern 
dreadnaught or battle cruiser is the legitimate and direct 
descendent of the turret of the Monitor, which Ericsson first 
evolved from his master mind. Ericsson was the author of 
many inventions that were of fundamental and lasting value to 
mankind. But he was more than that. He was a fitting rep- 
resentative of that strong and virile race from which he 
sprung, and which, through the millions of sturdy sons and 
daughters it has sent to our Repulbsic, has contributed one of 
the most valuable elements to our national life and development. 
They have been one of the strongest currents in the stream of 
races that has flown to America and helped to make our Nation 
what she truly is to-day, a composite of the best that Europe 
had to bestow upon us. 

I was much pleased to hear the story of the earlier history 
of the compatriots of John Ericsson in America as told by my 
colleague, Mr. Loneck. He and I were both born in Illinois near 
to Bishop Hill, the first Swedish settlement in the West. Later, 
35 years ago, as a young man, I located at Stromsburg, one of 
the earliest settlements of Swedish people in Nebraska, and my 
present home is in a congressional district iat numbers among 
its best and most prosperous citizens many of the blood of that 
sturdy, honest, industrious, and enterprising race of people 
who gave the genius and patriot John Ericsson to America. 
They yield to no citizens of American in their loyalty to the 
Republic and their devotion to the principles and ideals of true 
Americanism. They are great home builders, the very best of 
farmers if engaged in agriculture, successful in business or pro- 
fessional life, and hold to the highest standards of education 
and Christian character. When they came to America they 
came to make it their home; theirs is no divided al giance. 
Like Ericsson they came to live and die Americans and for 
America first and always. If the hour of national danger or 
peril shall ever come to us again, the American citizens of 
Swedish blood will be found, like Capt. Ericsson himself and 
emulating his great example, giving the very best that is in 
them and to the uttermost for the safety and preservation of 
America and American ideals, whether in peace or in war. I 
desire to extend my remarks by adding a portion of the very 
interesting speech of my colleague, Mr. Lopeck, because of its 
historical value and for the further reason that he speaks with 
the authority of one who knows and feels the spirit that has ani- 
mated the Swedish people since first they came to our shores to 
find a home for themselves and their generatic 1s that have 
come after them. 

In after years, when citizens of Nebraska who are of Swedish 
blood shall visit the National Capital here at Washington, it 
will be a source of satisfaction and just pride for them to see 
here in the Capital a statue to Capt. John Ericsson, a hero of 
two continents, a fitting recognition of the contribution that the 
Scandinavian race has made to America. 

Mr. Loseck said in part: 

“Tf there was any man in this country who was intensely 
American it was Capt. John Ericsson. Throughout the entire 
country, from East to West, we do not know anything of 
Swedish-Americans. They are all Americans. [Applause.] 
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Though often called Swedish-Americans, it is nevertheless true 
the Swedish-born people, adopted citizens of our Nation, love 
the land which gave them birth. They are an educated people. 
They read and recite the sagas, the literature, and sing the 
songs of their forefathers. They read the history of its war- 
rior kings, its poets, and love its splendid music, instrumental 
and vocal. While this is all dear to them, above all they love 
their adopted country, and no citizenship of the United States 
is truer than they to the Stars and Stripes and what the flag 
stands for. [Applause.] The first settlement of the Swedish- 
born people in the West was in 1846, in Henry County, Ill., 
led by Bric Janson, with a company of about 1,000 men, women, 
and children from the hillsides and the valleys of Sweden. 
They established the well-known colony of Bishop Hill in as 
beautiful a portion of Illinois as can be found, and they and 
their descendants have transformed it into a veritable garden. 
I was born in the same county, so known because of the enercy. 
industry, and perseverance of the pioneer Swedish citizens of 
that county. 

“When the Civil War came there were no people in this coun- 
try of foreign birth who responded better in relation to num- 
bers to the call to preserve the Union and for the defense of 
the flag. [Applause.] Of the men of Swedish birth in Ilinois 
it is said that every fifth man able to carry arms responded to 
the call of Lincoln and of the Nation. 

“When the news came that John Ericsson had constructed 
the Monitor which won the victory over the Merrimac and 
saved the Capital of the Nation, with the same news came that 
of victories won by the valor of Swedish-born soldiers in the 
battle fields of the West. 

“The Swedish-born people, their sons and daughters, are and 
have always been true to this Government, whether you find 
them in the factories in the New England States, or in the shops 
of the great centers of manufacture, or in the fields of Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, or Illinois; wherever you may 
find them from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in shops, factory, 
farm, mine, forest, or as merchants, bankers, or educators, 
they are a patriotic people. 

“ They love to speak of John Ericsson and the brave boys who, 
during the Civil War, were always found loyal to this country. 
[Applause.] 

“In the schools and colleges of our land they have gained 
highest distinction, and the sons and daughters of Scandinavia 
in our schools compare favorably with those of any lineage or 
ancestry. They came to this country poor, with empty hands, 
but with an ambition to succeed. Their civilization was of the 
type that read the Bible. They brought the Bible and hymn 
book with them. They taught their children to worship 
God. They gave them the best education they could. They 
taught them to be true Americans, and to-day their children 
and grandchildren are filling honored places. [Applause. | 

“T am glad to be present and vote for this measure; I wish 
the committee would have recommended a larger amount, still 
I am pleased that Congress will show its appreciation to the 
memory of Capt. John Ericsson.” 





Federal Aid for Good Reads Made Possible Under the Demo- 
eratiec Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 


HON. 


In rue Houser or Representatives, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic adminis- 
tration, in the passage of the good roads bill, has added an- 
other great achievement to its splendid record of excellent legis- 
lation enacted in the interests of the whole people. I desire at 
this time to point out the essential features of this law so that 
the main points of it may be easily understood. 

The Federal aid road act (Public, No. 156, 64th Cong.) ap- 
proved by the President, July 11, 1916, appropriates from the 
Federal Treasury the following amounts to be expended in co- 
operation with the States in the construction and improvement 
of rural post roads: 


For the fiscal year 1917, $5,000,000; 1918, $10,000,000; 1919, $15,- 
000,000 ; 1920, $20,000,000 ; 1921, $25,000,000; total, $75,000,000. As 
the States are required to make available at least an equal amount or 
its equivalent in labor and materials, there will be available not less 
than $150,000,000 for cooperative construction work extending over a 
period of five years. 
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inion 
This measure for the encouragement of rural road build I shes . 
is fundamentally sound. It should conduce to the establish- | ex, 
ment of a more effective highway machinery i each State if 9 
strongly influence the development of good md building alo | ex sc oO 
right lines, stimulate larger production and better marketing ! ed t] 2 
promote a fuller and more attractive rural life, add greatly t 
the convenience and economic welfare o t Ir people, ana | ro S 
strengthen our national foundations. lqu 
The act provides among other things: 
1. That the State and the Federal Government shall coop- | ineres 
erate in the construction of rural post roads. It seems highly This t te js 
desirable that the two jurisdictions serving the same peopl gress bu if th 
shall work together instead of at cross-purpeses and that the | of the s ral S 4 
people shali have the benefit of the joint counsel and direction | hig S 
of the best agencies the two jurisdictions h: been able to } thy proposals 
devise. : 
®. That each State shall assent to its provisions. | - 


3. That the funds made available shall be used only for the 
purpose of construction, which is defined as including recon 
struction and improvement. 

t. That for such purpose each State shall put up at least an 
equal amount of money or its equivalent in labor and materials 

5. That it shall be the duty of the State or the civil sub 
divisions thereof, as the law of the State provides, to maintain 
the roads constructed thereunder. 

6. That the money shall be expended in cooperation with the 
State highway departments of the several States. 


War Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 


In tHe House or Represent 


7. That the Secretary of Agriculture and the State highway ' , 
department of each State shall agree upon the roads to be erred : Il, 19 
constructed therein and the character and method of construc- Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speake: 
tion. tleman from Oklahoma {[Mr. Frrri 
8. That the State highway department of any State desiring | “now enjoys a greater era of prosp er 4 
the benefits of the act shall submit to the Secretary of Agri- | joyed in its history.” He proc: imed 1 
culture project statements setting forth proposed construction; | an achievement of the Den tie Parts 
that the Secretary of Agriculture may approve or disapprove a} That there is in the count “ : 
project; and that no money shall be paid out of the Federal | porary prosperity I am not prep ' 
Treasury under the act on any approved project until the plans, | the utmost confidence that such pros) , of 
specifications, and estimates therefor shall have been submitted | is specious and temporary t 
to and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. | which the Democratic Part sd 7 
ROADS AND TRAILS IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS. such as it is. it is du t . yicit 
The Federal aid road act, in addition to appropriating | country and over which the De ‘atie | 
$75,000,000 for the next five years for rural post roads in the | control. 
States, appropriates $1,000,000 a year for 10 years, or $10,000,000, | It is a universal rule, tested by 
of Federal funds for the survey, construction, and maintenance | Other countries, that the increasing 
of roads and trails within or only partly within the national exports is the best and soundest 
forests when necessary for the use and development of re-j| tion of the country I \ . 
sources upon which communities in or near the forests are | country that when business is upo! Soule 
dependent. The act provides that this expenditure shall be] are fully employed, when the countr Dp ! the « 
reimbursed eventually by the application of 10 per cent of the | increase; and when the country is unprospet f 
annual revenues from the forests within or near which the] is depressed and labor unemployed, export ( 
roads and trails are located. This aid to road building in the | words, the volume of exports the best an 
national-forest areas is highly equitable, because the Federal | dex of the prosperity of the country 
Government, which is the owner of assets in many communities During the fiscal years 1915 and 16 
of the West, to the extent in some instances of 50 per cent or} United States, taken in the aggrega 
more, should take its proper part in assisting struggling com-| creased, indicating a certain q 
munities to develop themselves. Without this Federal aid these | We have right, however, to ex 
communities, many of which are just beginning their existence, | exports, with a view of ascertaining 
either would have to bear the full cost of roads or do without | prosperity which we now enjoy and o 
proper means of communication for the marketing of their} and its probable future continuan 
supplies and the conduct of their business. Under the present Since the Ist of August, 1914, the g 
plan. at the time when these communities need help most, the | has u carried on. Of necessi 
federal Government advances the money for road building, | turbe| and modified business « 
which is repaid gradually out of the national forest revenues, | diately affected, but has distu 1 ! 
in which these communities already share. tions the world over. It has sei 1 { l 
The necessity for this legislation was set forth clearly by the} the demand for certain product f the | 
Secretary of Agriculture in his annual report for 1914, as{ cutting off the sources of supp ; 
follows: furnished by the warring countri I nk I 


Assistance should be given in the building of roads to bring into pro- | demonstrate conclusiv 








ductive use the resources of each region. Therefore the suggestion con- | the tremendous increase in expo 
tained in the last annual report is repeated—that upon a showing of last aed of mak t} a 
public necessity appropriations be made for specific roads and similar | Se ' 
improvements, to be charged against the State’s future share of receipts | the export business of the 
from the forests. Such action would promote the local development | first including those general t ¢ 
of agriculture and other resources. : a aed 
To secure the maximum use of the lands still remaining in Federal and cons 
ownership further legislation is needed. There must be a constructive | in kur this 
program which will promote development and safeguard public interests. | menis. 
The aim should be to make these properties more useful, available t arthen 21 { ] 
greater numbers, and effectively instrumental in building up industries. | 7 eet a 
BESULTS EXPECTED Trou AC? | ane Cages ay ; 
RESULTS EXPECTED FROM A chink ry, ils and pa nt } 


The $10,000,000 referred to here will be expended over a] tures of wood, and at 
period of 10 years, making a total contemplated expenditure | of which is not mate 
out of the Federal Treasury for the 5 and 10 year periods of | In the aggr tl 
$85,000,000. There will be at the same time an expenditure | value of ex 
from State funds of approximately the same amount—perhaps In the second cliss | 
a larger amount—making an aggregate contemplated by the | for and consumption « 
bill of about $170,000,000. creased by the war abro 





fabrications of steel and iron, wearing apparel of 
auto tires, wire nails and spikes, barb 
nd shoes, harnesses, beef, bacon, ham, but- 
ondensed milk, zine, cotton knit 
and so forth, exported in 1913 to the 


ms, certain 
itomobiles and 

er boots ¢ 

goods, horses, 


amount of 


ter, cheese, and « 


mules, grain 

2,294,233 

[n rT iggregate the two groups include exports amounting 
1 value to $1,168,267,794, or 53 per cent of the total exports in 
L913 

I have excluded from the groups raw cotton, which consti- | 


tuied about 26 per cent of the total exports in 1913, and certain 
articles, as chemicals, which, owing to 
' intrinsie character or unusual trade conditions, I thought 
improper to include in either group. 

For the purposes of comparison and in order to determine the 
or decrease in the tide of exportations as to each 
croup, [ have ascertained and compiled in a table which I shall 


‘ . ? 
classes of such 


print in connection with these remarks the total exports of each 
group for the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916. At the time 
these figures were compiled I did not have the detailed exports 
for the fiscal year 1916 for the months of May and June, and I 


therefore ascertained the total exports for that on the 
basis of the preceding five-sixths of a year. 

In order that the comparison and the conclusions to be drawn 
from it may be perfectly clear, I should state that the figures 


are for the fiscal years, and while the beginning of these years 


year 


qaoes 
tion, it is sufficiently coincident for the purposes of comparison. 

The first nine months of the year 19138 the Government was 
under the control of the Republican Party, and during the last 
three months of that year under the control of the Democratic 
Party, but during that time no change had occurred in the 
fiscal policy of the Government affecting directly, at least, the 
business of the country. 

During the first three months of the fiscal year 1914 the 
Democratic Party was in control of the Government, but the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was still in effect. On the 3d day of 
October, 1914, the Underwood tariff law went into effect, and 
was in effect during the remaining nine months of that year. 

‘The European war began in August, 1914, and affected the 


exports of the country during the remainder of the fiscal year | 


1915 and 1916. 

In general terms, the year 1918 may be considered a normal 
Republican year, 1914 a normal Democratic year, and 1915 and 
1916 were normal except as they were affected by the war in 
kKurope. 


With this explanation, I now again direct your attention to | 


groups of exports which I have 
namely: Group I, including nonwar materials; 
including war materials, 

In 1913, a Republican year, the exports of Group I, nonwar 
materials, amounted to $745,973,561; and Group II, war ma- 
terials, to $422,294,233. 

In 1914, a Democratic year, the exports included in Group I, 
nonwar materials, had fallen to $647,789,184; and Group IT, 
war materials, to $346,045,051—a falling off in the exports of 
Group I amounting to $98,184,877, or 13.1 per cent; and in 
Group II, war materials, $76,248,182, or 18 per cent. 

In 1915 the exports of Group I, nonwar materials, continued 
to fall off until it had been reduced for that year to $473,- 
593,164. In other words, the business depression resultant upon 
the passage of the Underwood tariff law continued to show its 
effects in the exports of nonwar materials included in Group 
I. Now let us see what happened in Group II, war materials. 
In 1915 the exports of this group had increased until it repre- 
sented the enormous sum of $1,126,093,109. In other words, 
while the exports of nonwar materials fell off $272,383,397, or 
36.5 per cent, as compared with the normal Republican year 
1918, the exports of war materials included in Group II in- 
creased $683,799,476, or 154 per cent, as compared with 1913. 

Again in 1916, as compared with 19138, the exports of the first 
group, nonwar materials, had fallen off to $652,669,848, while 
exports of Group II, war materials, had increased to $1,910,- 
288.672. 

To express it yet more clearly, exports of nonwar materials 
as compared with 1913, a normal year, fell off in 1916 $93,- 
303,713, or 12.5 per cent, while Group II, war materials, in- 
creased as compared with 1913, $1,487,944,439, or 352 per cent. 

In other words, in those classes of exports unaffected by the 
war, there was a falling off in 1914, 1915, and 1916, while in 
Group II, war materials, there was a falling off in 1914 and an 
increase in 1915 and 1916. 

What demonstration could more conclusively prove that the 
present prosperity of the country, such as it is, is due solely 
to increased business and to increased employment resulting 
from the abnormal demand for war materials? 


already outlined, 
and Group II, 


the two 


not coincide with the beginning of the present administra- | 
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And yet this fact may be made even more apparent by a com- 
parison of the percentage of exports represented during each of 
these fiscal years by each group. For illustration, in 1912 
Group I, nonwar materials, represented 63.9 per cent of the 
exports of that year, and war materials 36.1 per cent. In ihe 
hormal Democratic year which followed, 1914, these propor- 
tions were scarcely changed, Group I representing 65.1 per 
cent and Group II 34.9 per cent of the total. 

But now, coincident with the beginning of the war in Europe, 
the character and percentage of these exports change. From 
65.1 per cent of the total exports in 1914, Group I, nonwar ma- 
terials, fell in 1915 to 29.6 per cent, while Group II, war ma- 
terials, increased in proportion from 34.9 per cent in 1914, 
normal Democratic year, to 70.4 per cent of the total exporis 
in 1915. 

This change is even more marked in 1916, when Group TI rep- 
resented 25.4 per cent of the total exports, and Group II 74.6 
per cent. 

An analysis of these changes shows that while in the norn 
years both of Democratic and Republican rule, nonwar m: 
terials represented approximately two-thirds of the expo 
in 1915 and 1916, during the war in Europe, nonwar materi: 
represented but one-fourth of the exports, while war materi 
represented three-fourths. 

We may carry the analysis and the comparison yet anot! 
step in our demonstration of the character and the quality ot 
our present prosperity, as represented by the exports of tli 
country. In 1913 we had a favorable balance of trade 
$615,498,124. In other words, we sold foreign countries $61! 
498,124 more of goods than they sold us. In 1914, a Democrat 
year, that balance of trade dropped to $435,758,368. In 191 
the war in Europe had increased the balance of trade 
$1,042,008,725, but if from this balance of trade we deduct 1h 
excess of exports of war materials in 1915 as compared wi 
1913, instead of having a balance of trade of $1,042,008,725 i: 
our favor, we have a balance of $358,208,249, which is $257,- 
289,875 less than it was in 1913 under the Republican Party. 

And again in 1916, if the excess of exports of war material 
as compared with 1913 is deducted from the balance of traci 
of that year, instead of being $1,947,994,112 it will be found iv 
be $458,999,673, or $156,498,451 less than it was in 1913. 

To sum up the whole proposition, if the tremendous increas 
in exports due solely and wholly to the war are eliminated, 1! 
exports of the country during the past three years of Den: 
cratic rule have been in every instance less than they were i 
the preceding Republican year, and the balance of trade fav: 
able to the United States has been correspondingly smaller. 

It is only necessary to call attention to the tremendous 
creases that have taken place in the exports of certain clas- 
of articles included in group 2 and used very extensively by t! 
armies in Europe to demonstrate the fact that these tremendoi 
increases are due to the war alone and the necessity of appro 
priate legislation to meet the situation that will result when 
the quantity of these exports again becomes normal. 

For example, the exports of aeroplanes and aeroplane parts 
motorcycles, automobiles and automobile parts, and automobile 
tires increased from $3,943,222 in 1918 to $150,066,444 in 1916. 
The exports of this class of articles in 1913 represented 1.4 per 
cent of the total exports for that year and in 1916 represented 
3.7 per cent of the total exports for that year. 

Exports of brass and articles made from brass in 19158 
amounted to $6,396,831 and in 1916 to $128,355,188. In 1915 
these exports were twenty-six one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
the total exports for that year, and in 1916 they were 3 per 
cent of the total exports for that year. 

The exports of horses and mules increased from $4,693,807 
in 19138 to $100,931,558 in 1916. In 1913 they were nineteen 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total exports, and in 1916 
they were 2.5 per cent of the total exports. 

In 1913 the exports of barley, corn, oats, rice, rye and rye 
flour, wheat and wheat flour were $199,118,256 and in 1516 
they were $428,471,198. In 1913 these articles constituted §.2 
per cent of the exports for that year; in 1916 they constituicd 
16.6 per cent of the exports for that year. 

The exports of leather, bcots and shoes, harnesses, and sad- 
dlery were $28,414,836 in 1913 and $88,387,158 in 1916. In 191: 
they constituted 1 per cent of the total exports, and in 191( 
they were 2.2 per cent of the total exports. 

Fresh and canned beef, bacon, hams, and shoulders were ex- 
ported to the amount of $49,048,698 in 1913 and $151,647,515 
in 1916. In 1913 they represented 2 per cent of the total ex- 
ports for that year; in 1916, 3.7 per cent of the total exports 
for that year. a. 

In 1913 the exports of explosives amounted to $3,850,806; in 
1916 they amounted to $399,852,192. In 1913 they represented 
eleyen one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total exports for that 
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Seal PF RAMIOAE Kk <os.ay sou coduepasagnees + 210~ Gunes eta bs cet eNcbapes bedi ene setae gnestbee ene oeebes nee | 1,181, 1,125, 764 | 661, 073 1,016, 124 
| 90, 181, 536 | 81, 519, 762 | 53, 737, 288 | 91, 704, 234 











' | | 
| | 
eek oe peddeca tek ' 7,652,956 | 3, 773, 425 | 3,557,979 | 6, 089, 778 
ii Seon c' ée 44 walla ns een aanateen Bahia eee | 1, 721, 454 | 600,491 | 505, 145 1, 968, 360 
juntas: babeavasaaee Satoe | 9, 239, 105 | 5,986,554 | 4,471,972 | 10, 878, 216 
ere iacpSEeENIweeuaeewebaceweul 5, 368, 957 6, 769, 237 4,017,965 4,183, 115 
eeReven tadeledeaeieaee Oe 2, 146, 192 1, 808, 196 | 1,624, 833 1, 456, 0 
Be oko bs nick PREG eo irc dee Rts > asdaSkcien Soe be Reese een 16,054, 788 12,533,003 | 6, 289, 466 11, 313, 12 
as Sracesinh re thier pigalteniapaiee 35« 1, 115, 303 | 5 | 692, 358 
sions Sear See mipeeetieaase | 358, 021 | } 596, 46¢ 
sioinidat weroke | 1, 474,077 | 1,627, 104 
spe ernie adinte dtlilasil ied nena | 328, 625 | 538, 974 
amps, et ; j iden : . ; i toe ai nea eee as j 2, 806, 034 2,978, 718 
Motor boa ; ses semew a be5e thee ee atedenchchvebhnteh kis } 519, 584 | 768, 201 
Orgar . ; ; 7 . — ‘ sss aes ‘ bus heee vidhiwd sede dhamende } 555, 743 190, 160 221), 392 
Piano player . seuwis ‘ é x waves i Fae 4 i> aa lain demic | 335, 299 356,532 } 417,70 
All other pianos. ...............-- : seb aa devwoscccasoss pes Dewdas SURSebees eenalencehe> eqnehosae 1,416,888 | S08, 565 1,610, 304 
Piano player , gk alesis coaee : 7 ; Pies a2 ae 177, 683 | 80,427 71,274 
Rosin p dekebeeees at na } ¢ 11, 217,316 | 6, 220, 321 8,108, 274 
rurp ME, .cccceccocssececes ; Jassenqeuscn wer = ese basceccececce $10, 059, 135 8, 794, 656 3,095,958 | 4, 476, 306 4,279, 812 
78,733,503 | 59,871,437} 37,037,484] 57,798,524 
GRoul 
Cor i NONI sas nick ie wan ae Bee hie Rees 4 <a mteeeat oo neie = ap ees bs wee lee SOs ee 1, 131, 330 | 909, 407 798, 206 
Cot Leake m a 15, 225, 798 | 11,007, 441 18, 906, 370 | 
aa ON a ao 2 Re ee Oe coe ne ak oe a eee | 12, 982, 423 | 9, 650, 379 9, O48, 061 
Cri CS on eas, cute. s dccleetainldn witb dames eiewe ki oe ea aaMeER aie Cae ee ee ee ! 7, 730, 767 6, 812, 672 | 4,911, 634 


66, 189, 265 | 74, 500, 162 | 53, 107,082 
i 


27, 852, 959 } 28, 499, 786 





ampblack mate ectiae ee 505, 748 
All othe yf ee ey en ee ey Pe ne ee ee ee eR Re tg Bol an | 785, 907 
; 1,096 | 884, 700 
Va Ls hisnh = tk Sa Opn as 588 NEU SRREAG En0 4120s hinkinh Hhiek Aes Sen anaes oe aae eee eee e eel ad once Orage { 1, 267, 860 1, 038, S64 | 682,352 





to 
vt 
PS 
S 


Se NO 5 oc. cients can nncness tb xebee bac us osanndpeeeroenseensk aucun sh dpeeveuelensasaenisbe erates tae | 944, 205 1,913, 506 | 1,070, 646 

De. oO. snubs eben uhes ss bbe keke nabele 065 5b): cab sane aba wan babs beksha Saleeseoenvedme ea ne ee ee | 436, 799 422.075 | 449,952 

Book Ips, ¢ sere ate : see oh Go tne er nae { 10,092. 719 9, 639, 860 | 8,096, 473 9,021, 52° 
Boxes and carton eer g fA ro Sara wing ee ea 386, 877 | 503, 203 | 340, 387 646, ¢ 
Paper hangings..... ciel ken ; vale thathabadentacbate dit: Cin adidas 482,836 | 453,412 251,815 30, 054 














$21,548 | 368, 825 
690, 836 | 1,072, 736 








PRAPING COTO, 50) concn ance nccnestians dhunhsscencnb saweune hens teCkdh see dS one beetes seeeineekee sees 319, 786 | 330, 194 | 268, 145 377,17 

OWS DPE. .c0c ce ceasengreccscsceohasatenece sa0scteateGemeees -sn0ssenese ses cekes step enhealegentecnesesesba 2, 450, 520 | 2,177, 483 | 3,079,137 2,897,034 

\ Li SOPOG, «nai ainis wares 005.cenn saheerekihess= <0 eh no or0senunn isn vedan oll iwiCnnenene aie | 1,351, 226 | 1,179, 232 | 1,098, 197 1, 404, 825 

AOE UMNO on aon n onda ec bencis ns cccsuanion seme ¥s 5i0t sEEUES Wigad MS bcnsngs esnteseonSunenewabee 3,520,109 3,351, 689 2,659, 747 4, 292, 796 
oe sceaaierigenke neta ila acaiet anc heeeecaens 

| 7} 136,094,293 | 145, 446, 214 


153, 053, 257 


Vara und paraffin wax 2 awe yotateats iMvweiat } 9, 679, 273 | 6,516, 338 10, 589, 845 11, 638, 176 
Viaste . ee. a yu eee eiedslkeasadtbe | 391, 634 283, 325 189,418 | 207, 780 
Plated wat éeeiwds eh eeeeeas ‘ apa idk eae MA ebaatabenbusstee | 1, 102, 284 809, 391 624, 490 | 1, 100, 304 
Root el kn gh Sens ee paIeS BINS cas udccukheaseuis ake vuind agGedes cee | 1, 427, 695 | 1,029, 127 880, O44 | 1, 488, 918 

165, 0986 


Grindstone piiacieun iUA Reais izes did cides states ET ae | 167, 386 "4129, 184 








Stone ab ks han ewebbenkidc Sabon eS‘ ae Heda cis nese bS650-00b5scC0a ct pees stl obs s wNbaes eee 608, 967 | 676, 723 348, 072 
BE CHRO. vo scctavevkns ovbensdceseiapaenes neh kh acme ee anbsyaspiamaaiiaN ton on dake heed ee beet 282,789 188, 057 86, 620 | 37,688 
ey eee ee eee : ; Niwae's sOuwedinssgetsscoopeeesfeaaeuasecureeded ! 1, 176, 680 | 1, 152, 794 (39, E88 | 708, 252 
Hickory timber ..............: osha 7s fobs Poss shen vee eebeein ee sou vehinwtekaehsbeks ' 309, 896 | 207, 613 73, 786 49, 206 
RR ee eae ; cet Ge. dxchadedus bebe khecdceudeean idtedassuaken el | 125, SES | 63,850 10, 563 50,070 
Wala SOR. cnt ubk tess ; ‘ Sune bunsic ges su pebel ébed shane bbbbeS } 92,00 | 382,059 | 78,338 102, 672 
All other ~~ : Sedan ‘ . adeeepusr oh0esdss dens } 3, O94, 029 | 2,512, 01 720, 836 616, 26) 


tes eae Ure ssa tbeec eae satis | 201,089 | 136, 234 160 
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Timber: 
HWM. ... 2... cece ee cece cee ceeceeeceees enecsakseesenes . oneuds . “i ¢ S $788 < 
rawe i pine ob OOo eeEOOESeSSSOESHEHOSeOSdececcceooeCeeCCees aa ‘ i s 


DIP OGRE PENG... ccc cccscccccccsvcccsccacccscesessess deacon ‘ ‘ : 










Lumber: 
SD ac cubinckwed dahap het dheedkdy 6Uas dandeeeeubhesAenedasidadegenne 
5 I ERERR EASE Ac aake RASA GEKaddeuween donkehabhads maaaceee 8 
ee SORAPSNT Uatatdedcoubedendddumibecabadaccrsenneeceaceanecacaaac 2,580, 28 
GROUP i-G 
Lumber 
Oak ccccces Ceececccecccescsses RODSSESSCOHREEEREGKES 6 dEKO SHE OM CESE SEN KCESUOREROSOESO +RACéESOdéeSKs ] - 1,7 sod 
Ge alvadtednaknaddeesehexanbebenabwhidetskdc.6dG05enndodececcedebsnocednaliacans t ‘ s . 
sc ta ccnne NEON EMEN Gan ARR NNRbaRE as GEeeKsGheeeedenadhlecacdacletuaceas 8 2 ‘ 
NI oan ednaeGetunkhess6a ccs SUSaNERSRGsué6é qacdacnceNewescumetwnceelenvacascenene 1,08 ) { 
SINC ad go Acne dO REC GnGKUNEN SA ENON R A wdde baadled o6Ue leas su disidud husboneWadwhlnseteecnae 2 8 2 8 
POpMP . .....cccerceceeeseccececccec cece cece cc cenec cece ncceccccenscccensneecsceceserlscpeccecs : : 
Redwo { 
Spruce... . 838 
PE ac GAnknk eds Ke tvied &UGRe Gin Wkes dix cadaSeSdtinbewue-cd6ennenétececdeediseadcceloenacs ( 
Joists and s "9 19 
SUNT CHEN os cman cecccacnsccce pewienkeeheaéetenwend bGbnén tetadcvencestéedcucnue 2, ¢ 4 
I sawbcanhda ten anevandcesdinaen cas cukepRadued Ge ¢ckeraohincbenssesaanceveneie ! ) 
eine bend eGAe Nees eteVawenddbhetecensdtNdaeRshedakéeseeuecececeeensiccenelewuume a 2 3 | 112, 463 8 
EE x caintanccsctshvequmessccncnnedseadundsnseaecceuaeeccceseucavas jastenees ital te M3 1, 542, 272 1,024 290 
BNE on waccesssteagcacacence étotatecseeneanas smisctnbideasbecaed= aeaatinenaa ween aan j 4, dae ) $52, 2% is } 


Es onto kdne neudhesetetnees atk beneecuceercnseasesmascquqeenaceedsébennuace mens 87, O05 8, 642 
Doors, sash, and blinds...........e.- . hee mia es ! ] 
PO acccccccqescovse empanbadebaunanbaneeamannt . ee ppeaee 7, 295, 256 ¢ 


Sees alls ca-agiicatamr et Abwnebtern eae aaa ; ene $6. 258 >} 958° 662 


Trimming, molding, etc icaeahasde ; 1,023, 58 
W oodenware 

MER ss Ga ndatGen abacus stds echaubninceusdecauanUKe Gonsneeecdnuecucesecccaunwabe ea , -9, 741 } 
3 eee gonewesusees ee ere re P conewa 7, 620 6,5 5, 884,1 














i 4 t ” % A 
RECAPITULATION, GROUP}. 
rela alas deed sical a sh ale Ae ao oak ee aN Hal wa sha aaa ), 591 51 44 t 
PME te TE i rcoanG 4 cian kal aen chu ko teGKe AE MRMe dee RU eCaeaeEae LA Ceaaaaceeenn 276, 800 ‘ 8 1, 240 
Bis de eRe e Cereb ebenes (6h 5 <scden bet sds Laete pdncuedtuenedee ans eu Cabn ee Kadeasandunueecendsaudsdadscncnedi 43,228 ), S89, 3OS 215, 032 
Pe eOLWANsdh as CddSEaeCaKds scavabddeedldvemadwcadacueRecdnsceaéncusscids tdbieddeaam ; 4,52 1, GM 1,454 
Dna abe Ca chhdctkmi dened es oie eeeiaaudnddwekbakaaydalaltetsketacisecescnehabxccdeeaclcawecaaeas $1,519 SS 4,294 
i eae hening sb dedekeuGiunatdinakesteedasdvaseaadkdatedes<hnetantkwededenueeceslseecuduawedecue ’ 8 484 | 524 
SGU RNA du Subdnnh venlmahensuluteGeendieuvaceSbeRbadansacaacksannbecstsccacunadidncealicceencs 1 | ‘ 
 — Scaeveoecese SGsNRDELEEOMNEN CURRAN ReEdak saw OnERNEARENSRhAUEMeNehidine EEA dddescbanaclonndnests ‘ 1, 848 j . 
Edit atbedcdawebnbandcatevavesatdwaen ceed pmiasUanwcnanaed WoRhectedaakateukeueadawegadeatdacaes } 87 MM ‘ { 
Bad th yeh an hc Cad a ea heiee dd as cUTAAOU Ree kneNaRadbe woNws doemasseeedeenen ) 2 4 10S 854 
I Baki is cacnnadcantaessees SGubadnsdaininaecens enue pen coucabnehdanseccnioa 745.9 6] 47, 789, 184 { { 8 
Ne RD Bbsccccadusscendcacctaee Jirdadiiwansdsadededancdsseackion vioadeaddauehaiecac 422, 204, 2 46,045, 051 1 ) ] s 
Grand total........ SRR Aak eee edad AU Maer tate ede Gee aedwanwksicnean eaaaeeoua chun 1, 168, 21 i 42 
S} per ce oft 119] 
Per 1 te} art G I 
1913. ..2. PeceUSdkatéddcns Gee eceteseseunceneccane geveseusens MUKA tednketbadetaanidheddhonaeedeadadedails ; 
PEt tht a. is Ca cinenaWenadenanas te smedend PUEcAaaAhEeLa GA ee eaenadaae nanos eNNbAd canhdddadondedeonnansedanicusuan dames 
Pe aiksdeeksnadontnehendctaenetiecocauen eoceoce ERUAENAESEETACAEHERGUMCAReandeebedéndsatAaddacdessenendeas 
TUNG: 6 Sebdedbadseseccsccees @ccccecvcoece Sse AUNEMMN a Cab EEd RbRebR ENS KEKE ROCK ETEEASORKRES RE eOssécdeKeesECA 
Percenta tal expr G II 
I dciicitink Wisdwadacscscusaeses piaueukusasseauee Saree sale sachs towiceddaks sabaedenacnns 
BPMs oeecedbuwcddccénccedccctoseseus ib VENsemddeane ORC bean 6eedawadEtebdéendessecocenesécouesanes 
thin kok tar eedeeedekeadcekwekwed Koc caenksensce éccccngesanenenstedeuseencacaaaes 
FEE ccmadedsccescoccccccacccosccocceavece eeccdoessees pines iehwd ciekeeeadedeusesddddamensieaktnaeetdads deed chenencd 
Group Il.—Frports of war 1 
191 ' ' 
$4, 764, 815 $3 f $ 
780, 534 1,1 
dt ec olan abaueriemeddbcatwabaavedenqageneecedeees 4, 448 5.2 ‘ { 
Barley...... sennbesedences Det asa ded betowacawabthdeeueh dacauddsbeetdcddadavéustdua 1, 2 ’ 11,4 ) 
i, Scbosdoecuscrecess Sbdbddethdddedees ecnaeoddatenceudddodsesd secs scausetssvecese 28 28,5 14 
SN dputeteawdsknbannwieccananedcsaee icine dsiinntesghtaeeadnal MiadaawietddewKe j 7 1,4 
Si Se dite: WCE e neha asad skveseckacesbabancadebeuesssscncensntesnsaceas cs 1 135 | 13, 21 i ‘ 
UNE UirduipasdaedadadtessedisbhsSuccndewecoscsse ASR RCTs Ae RReTER SA eLaES ae RmeA $51, 402 
Rye cocccce coeccesccocecs O00 OOS SOSSERSS COS Odo CoC e Keer ECORECESO OSES SEEeCEDeooneeSececece +14 ] 
ee SRR Ds ccd REG ddbsinaneeawedavetenenenecsedecnccanes 17,929 
Wheat...... eeccoesecccasece Seba dtbdmasenacesteddes sect sequebécevccsceentcessacans . 28, 447, 584 § 6, 428 
Wheat flour..... oeeeccsdues SENG Cohan chk d Uduidnnecdeteduccéuunhscdeeereswecswe 9 171 i 
Aeroplanes. ..... dSeouwdeaset dG OG athne ds cueeU bcdeid dénknds cageddncencnasennnces 1 SI ) ) 
Aero parts.... Camas ; 25, 8 ‘ 
PE Cas eck Sudncataannddstiduceveenseus Pian ah seiadddadedG 4odaddduhenaseaceaateakaceds ac 749, 072 


Automobiles: 


LITI——109 
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Group I1.—£rports of war materials—Contirued. 
1912 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 
‘ _ — ee a accitalilaeecatt 
GROUP II-B | | 
NI I a cis hindd Sewnweeminlapirten cates un ttemenonend sabinisnesnpeussmmaniaae $2,294,921} "$2,657,106 3,521,533 | $17, 714, 205 
NOE a6 nis Baie oo ecadn poly deinen wan scte cc eeebaneeunccseabhaddeuke auc 556, 725 | 378.123 247, 200 | 5,001, 542 
All« selbatces ssibnpivbdiatrddiupens <n cteoepaiuimaeeaatenaendeiaaheeanel 812, 491 | 815.577 | 916, 280 | 17, 746, 362 
Fireart hice pha eahininarstninn de waiwe thirties nape ene ad kinase anh healtaaaeletete | 358,419 | 2,971, 872 | 3, 442, 297 | 9, 474,947 15 979,164 
sar ir 5 6 hideah Miniter a Hin winin alae eb indice wt ws wits SERS eam niad 8 & ssc eceaciahsedeaeca asta aa tela | 77,898 | 925, 562 502, 132 446, 146 2, 801, 730 
ING iia nak archi a hare a we sct ae ani in = 8% ce enna lac seen oii aed deena 1,416, 27 2,178, 669 | 1, 623, 170 2,744,018 5,536, 684 
ee: SED, REO oo. 5 ini cd rudedenrsicensiembinbnessseichee tadacaaanaeel | 5, 154, 221 5,335, 128 | 1, 042, 554 4,815, 233 33, 722, 885 
RES WUE sna xtinrnnosencecccetesrusuhbisacdebesetadens sss sunneycediesessRs | 1, 743, 022 2, 460, 326 2, 148, 235 | 9, 108, 900 22,610, 064 
INI wis:.5. cette dnicdieiesipnashi atin Skanes een ina bad dekeaamaek nn eveaanee 2,657, 809 | 3,943, 220 3, 505, 267 4,963, 270 17, 541,672 
Seay SE iii cccnssiess sknnkeesratabbaaievammcnbastan viakonnaaepae Snes mmieuaeae 1, 700, 205 1,635, 707 1, 635, 707 2,552,520 
ee ee Ee ES ee TTT EFT ee | 518, 133 414, 371 183, 290 740, 893 
CN si See en. wiinaiae vlan ciwtsural nid oan tgmia ine sare nueelnas Gemeiiaenaan chew bie e eaue IRE an aCNER EEE | 3,564,014 2,631, 997 1, 288, 131 2, 692, 308 
Sapa enenan NNN NINN so weess <class aes ube i Ride a ines bea 2 865,980 | 2,521, 550 1, 693, 632 2,476, 537 6, 378, 948 
Railroad spikes..... Si cay stints Se ls wh el sien cll Stel lies ade | 562, 200 346, 032 203, 663 1,358, 052 
Tin plat SURI, DINE SRG aid os onc vndcansdhndnas sé nshntenienimennacanitien 6, 269, 329 5, 767, 043 3, 643, 806 j 5, 712, 104 16, 521,450 
NS WIND in sical vei thon Doane scasaviceaeigeeeencesindadibeieiiiiana eames 5, 469, 398 4, 499, 508 4,039,590 | 7,416, 389 22, 264, 176 
— | — | —— —_$—S= - 
B sraciinticnalicasei uation ancl 41, 798, 33 31, 354, 013 90, 040, C44 | 550, 532, 738 
GROUP I1-C. | | 
ee hg ot inline cei Shami oeeasa Rijs poem tip a se eae sits 6, 511, 490 6, 198, 962 3, 799, 561 6, 948, 938 14, 460, 036 
All other manufactures of steel and irom....... 22.202 -ceeee ence cnn e ec eeceeeecececenerces 24, 506, 663 20, 068, 523 18, 230, 560 20, 397, 835 127, 522, 599 
Leather 
SU iS 3 ec edeg eee tabi eigpahoenniabasd iene auc aianian weencaenee 9, 947, 784 8, 804, 955 7, 475, 843 21, 351, 434 27, 460, 194 
Upper calf..... cise inch Me RR Andina SS USREREM EERE S Dee hes Sneed seeee ete NeneeEr es aeeReeeia sie 2, 392, 861 2,175, 262 1, 868, 093 15, 961, 853 
nN I RN TOT nn gn eee can un cbacccedlaneuceseeseenee Bi coe ikea 11, 255, 708 10, 117, 965 17, 679, 931 37, 953, 630 
IRR E2,. 30 72 ks eabaniacanhcendetn crecseus << caselaeeieecoceieaeeee 786, 133 786, 455 17, 460, 519 4,971, 750 
NTI es i co aw icdaaa ne eeaduiauentanmeeene  ackledeaoesenes 2,175, 179 1, 881, 233 13, 102, 714 12, 639, 725 
Bee! 
RINNE «nc: abies icant db te ep ebttneenie deh Chee ameRdn t6saUlies A aes eeaew onde Mab eeee 857, 826 461, 901 11, 973, 530 7, 200, 090 
ae aid a ai a a de as ba aed naib i weeploneeenesl ina a eaeea ann Ecce atbowee ee | 902, 149 788, 793 21, 731, 633 26, 210, 502 
re gcd ensinnneelEn tiem ehtee tae [ees eheeelaahessnee Liicstnd aieaneast an 25, 647, 167 25, 879, 056 47, 326, 129 78, 279, 246 
NE CE ics cocdusenmeaeeesdbeeentenhhecesenk seven sence ouseshanceseenee | 24, 983,376 | 21, 641, 386 23, 767, 447 29, 049, 951 39, 957, 48) 
Ns ohn k RGCuk th aki dnawd bob ndnsakawsihnds -oeeshnakseubeveweruncnsenheunnntebeueake 1, 468, 432 | 872, 504 | 77,453 | 2.39°, 43) 3,978, 005 
NIN 6 odie caneshas Ceckhoucduccsueecennsbs sé ccupeehsndse tate cares <bSaees eee eeneeaeene 898, 035 441, 186 | 414, 124 | 8, 463, 174 6, 057, 399 
II Nk oT oe ia ME sa giaiaieleia amg eID 1, 651, 879 1, 432, 848 | 1, 341, 140 3, 066, 042 9, 718, 950 
ID OR sc cndkieidhns anansuebiiGaninls os 00eenenh seies senenntums uidecacewenmenbaane ceiiennie ackaniou cecal 14, 269, 878 5, 653, 210 10, 296, 928 27, 248, 340 
Refined sugar......... a i enka ins ae cu cna Dina seid staliptadealne aed elabaaoaiseanae toate 3, 681, 072 1, 681, 302 1, 839, 983 | 25, 615, 016 71, 693, 349 
RE DOTS, PARE SEURGRMORES. ... occ ncascdacesccccschonséwboncccscomeccseqoncescsesononsss A, epi secainiseinieinrs eaems 924, 234 247, 864 20, 067, 306 44,117,478 
I oer Lae a atilnaineteaemdaaee inal Loaseesyccunaees | —-29,613;806 | 2,546,822 | 13, 080, 445 19, 515, 324 
Cotton wearing apparel, all other... ...2.2.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccscccscscosecs Lb Gapeweeneeumeae 6, 211, 724 | 5, 999, 887 14, 743, 148 10,117, 478 
B esata aiclet ar 138,178,736 | 113, 284,539 | 306, 613, 226 | 574, 373, 318 
RECAPITULATION, GROUP IL. 
i. cticnngubesee ss kdeblinddibdiih:dnutinind inland: <i waited «sss ightntndinihks' ih enon Sp cewnscmendaanee 242,317, 161 201, 406, 499 729, 440, 439 785, 282, 616 
i cinco das nnccceccbae esse dedbiathiiadaichns ss nbehullawcha > oi mparkdismanaan ann iene Scscenteallaiateteile 41, 798, 336 31, 354, 013 90, 040, 044 550, 582, 733 
Ghiikc 2s. dhlie sunucaitbaniikniohs sonic pai eaendies 4 cbt ebastilhesksnetansumtansoaestetemen aS | 138,178,736 | 113, 284, 539 306, 613, 226 574, 373, 318 
ee ee —_-——_ —--- 
| | 422, 294, 233 | 346,045,051 | 1,126,093, 705 | 1,910, 238, 672 
i 7 = 1 See upper kid. 
As compared with 1913, exports, decreased or increased. 
a eo SS es ee So } | i i | 
1914 | Per cent. 1915 | Per cent. | 1916 | Per cent. 
} | 
- a ween ee ee en cee . 
Q OD. vccuscceccdnbbuseegededdsncacdhd0s00densSeecsteneeeencsossesegeanenneneennees — $98, 184, 377 —13.1 — $272, 380,397 | — 36.5] — $93,303,713 | — 12.5 
NON Es ovo cngnccicudaeuseevcussesnenvadotetansseh nenebuchauamiecesaee aerate — 76,249, 182 | —18 + 683,799,476 | +154 | 4-1, 487,944,439 | +352 
Sakata bavanes maanatenee | 








Who Owns Mexico? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article 
that appeared in La Follette’s Magazine, written by Senator 
LA Fou.erre, the title of which is “ Who owns Mexico?” 

The article is as follows: 

WHO OWNS MEXICO? 

The plain citizen has no determining voice on the issue of 
war peace. 

For more than 50 years money has been powerful enough to 

force war upon any country at any time. The student of world 
politics will find that 
lj | by great financial interests. 
As long as eapital finds its best field for profit in its own 
try, the peace of that country is reasonably secure. But 
whenever the financial interests have acquired such a control of 
the national resources of their own country and such mastery 
over the industrial and commercial affairs of their own people 
that they ean exact profits at will, such interests 
fields for ‘their surplus capital. 


or 
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seek 


practically all modern wars have been | 





new | 


This excess capital which has been ground out of an exploited 
country and its people, if retained at home, would reduce in- 
terest, and farmers, merchants, and small business enterprises 
could borrow upon reasonable rates. 

But the masters of finance consider little else besides their 
own profits. 

The people of the United States do not want war with 
Mexico. The Mexican people do not want war with us. And 
both President Wilson and Carranza have manifestly done 
everything in their power to avert war. 

What is it, then, that menaces the peace of these neighboring 
countries? 

It dates far back of the Columbus raid. That outrage upon 
the residents of one of our border towns was the logical out- 
come of conditions for which the Mexican people were in no 
wise responsible. Worse than that! The Mexican people were 
really innocent victims of traitors in our midst. for it is 
charged upon the highest authority that the raid was in- 


| spired and arranged for in our own country! 


Do you get the full meaning of that statement? Benedict 
Arnold was not more guilty of treason. 

The secret service of this Government has a long arm and a 
strong arm. The net may yet be drawn on the “higher up.” 
It is fair to assume that President Wilson did not disclose all 
of the facts in his possession when he declared officially a few 
days after the raid that— 

There were persons along the border actively engaged in creating 
friction between the Government of the United States and the de facto 
government of Mexico for the purpose of bringing about intervention 
in the interest of certain owners of Mexican properties. 

There you have it! The gentlemen who want war with 
Mexico are the gentlemen who “have Mexican properties.” 
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They are a very powerful lot. They own most of the United American inves 
States and a good big slice of Mexico. They are our captains | stem-ridden 
of industry, our masters of finance. They own or control our This At 
great newspapers. They are for a “strong Mexican policy,” | mines, national 2. 
a “strong foreign policy,” a big Army, a big Navy. lt < 

They prate about “ patriotism.” They clamor for “ prepare d- I 
ness.””. They have tried to plunge the country into a hysteria | R ioieeail XI 
of fear that we are going to be thrown into war with Germany mo so 
or England or Japan. } ; . Cea I: ad 

These privileged interests are not taxing the people of the] nt pay pot 
United States for their great Army and Navy scheme to fight | Mit Mon 
Germany, England, or Japan. They have other plans for the | invest $992 O00. OOK 
present. They have the irons on the American peopl ; Th ’ Nati iss Mi 
control the prices of labor and the products of labor. They r m money invest esp a 
control the cost of every necessary of life. They own the coal, Smelters: Mex 
the oil. the timber, the water powers. Their profits are so} money invest $96 500.000 
enormous that they must lower interest rates or else invest in} Timber land ey 


foreign countries. The timber, oil, coal, and mineral wealth | money invested, $8,100,000 


of Mexico and of the Central and South American countries | Factories (miscell ae 
are most inviting in every way. The Governments are poor; | 200; Ameriean money invest 
the labor is cheap as slave labor. | Oil: Mexican moi \ 
There is just one risk, and that is a large risk. The Gov- | vested, $15,000,000, 
ernments are most of them weak. Revolutions in many of them Rubber: Mexican mone 
are frequent; property rights are insecure. | invested, $15,000,000 
But a scheme has been worked out by the masters of finance | Insurance: Mexican 
to make foreign investments as good as a Government bond. | money invested, $4,000,000 
Just put the Stars and Stripes back of them! In the ownership of Me: 


There was a time when the slogan of munition makers was, peace between Mexico and tl 
“Trade follows the flag.” That put the commercial interests | talists are desperately atten 
behind the Navy. But, “ New needs, new deeds,” that slogan | investments. 
has been completely reversed. The cry now is, * The flag fol- They who own Mexii 
lows the investment.” | Shall these powerful int 

We will protect our citizens abroad. Assuredly! That is, | their plot‘ 
our bounden duty, if we are to uphold the standing and dignity 
of our Government among the other nations of the world— | 
strong or weak. But if the protection of “ citizens’? were our : 
only concern there would be sae eee raids.” no “ mobilization.” Speech of Hon. Joseph G. 
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Cannon at Greensboro, N. 


no “war talk.” There would be no occasion for the clouds tit | July 29, 1916. 


darken so many American homes to-day. ‘“ Investments,” in these 

plutocratie times, are vastly more important than “ citizens.” EXTENSION 
These American “investors” in Mexico—millionaires—are a , 

using every instrument they can control—their money, their | 


newspapers, their magazines, their political influence, all their I] () N 7 \ i K Q 


“dark and devious ways ’—to bring about “ intervention.” In- 
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tervention means war. War means blood and killing and OF NORTH 
bereaved families and unmentionable horrors. And all for } Ix tue Hovsi 
what? Profits! Privilege profits! 

Privilege exploits us folks here in our own United States. | lriday, A 
And privilege makes so much money out of us that it creates a Mr. BRITT Mr. Sneaker 
huge surplus. Privilege, never satiated, wants this surplus to - tI a a Bow oo 
be at work bringing in still more profits. Weak and unde- | ee ir atheutece tas ines dese 
veloped (and unexploited) countries offer the biggest returns. Sancaie et od ten State a 
So privilege buys a foreign “concession.” Cheap! The system | |. r tl . birt] hating ae ‘tl ital 
looks to that bargain. But to maintain the great profits it is} . TI = me 7 pte eval 
ordinarily necessary to resort to “strong-arm” methods. a gn oon eee are ee 
Sometimes people, like the workers in the mining district of | oe 
Colorado, Michigan, and West Virginia, resist oppression and| Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chi 
exploitation, Machine guns become the order of the day. And | anything, it has been alot 
after all our present “ Mexican situation” is only a “ Ludlow” boys who stood for correct | 
on a bigger scale. Privilege is to-day trying to shap2 public | falling out with them, but kee; 
sentiment so that “ our boys” shali be made to march down into | Were right, and thinking 
Mexico and offer up their lives for the purpose of placing the | thought they were not right 
guarantee of the United States Government behind those gold | & Representative I have « 
mines and other concessions and to make the profits of privilege | ters, yet I have been 
secure, | the economic policies, the ] 

Who owns Mexico? Really owns it? | policies of the American p 

Let us glance at a few figures. Dollars, they are—nillio1 ;| Republican Party. [Appl 
and millons of them. And they tell the story. What follows | I entered congressional pub 
shows the wealth of Mexico, according to nationality of owner- beginning of Grant’s second 
ship. It is taken from the United States Consular Report No. | ever since, except when I ha 
168 issued July 18, 1912, by Consul Marion Letcher, of Chihau- | not ask for. [Laughter.] TI! 


hau. This table was prepared by William H. Seamon, late of | at a ripe old age I am still 
Chihauhau, who, according to the statement of this Consular Re- | lief that a maj 
port, “ has had long experience in Mexico as a mining engineer”: | right. Sometimes we mak« 


NATIONALITY. | people, where all of us are ons, 
{mount of Investment. | mines what shall be done, i ‘ be 
I aaa ee $1, 057, 770, 000 | mistakes here and there. But it | \ 
ne ----------------------------------------- aa. aaa 800 | mistakes and have suffered in the sche 
a OER ES ao! a ee ee Dae en $3, ¢ >, OOO . : : 1 
a 79% 187 242 | have the patriotism and th 
cakes 118, 535, 380 | reverse the engine, then it \ 
been a time in the history « Rey ( 
+ ' 
Hold fast to these figures. Whatever may be urged upon you | throw a monkey wrench i! ’ 
; I ) j 5 
in these trying times by way of justifying “ intervention,” keep | House, Senate, or White Hous id 
in mind this big, outstanding fact: years and reverse it in four years. [Applause i 
American financiers have more money invested in Mexico] years will be up on the 4th day of next Mar ADI 
then the Mexicans themselves have—$264,582,758 more. laughter. We will vote in November. In the meat 
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re not goi » revolution. We are not going to assassinate 
i J d We are not going to repudiate our form of gov- 
ern ) e will grit our teeth and grin and bear it and 
wa observing the law, and when November comes we will vote. 
I ! optimist. Ever since I reached the age of responsi- 
hilitv IT have “l in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 


hood of man, and have tried 


to contribute my mite along proper 


But you s “Well, Mr. CANNon, do you mean to say that 
‘ ybod equal?” Yes; politically equal. I mean that 
everybody in the United States of America, whether he be 
in] minded, whether he be insane, whether he be a mediocre, 


* he be an exceptional man, every American citizen 
under the law and the Constitution to protection of 


life d liberty and protection in property. [Applause.] I do 
not mean that every man is equal intellectually or equal in effi- 
cien In Illinois a man waits until he is 21 years old before 
he cnn vote. We might say that he could vote at 18 or at 16. 
The State fixes the qualifications of the voter, and all the States 
do not fix them alike, either. 

{n the State of Pennsylvania you have got to pay a poll tax 
before you can vote. In the State of Massachusetts you have 
ot to be able to read and write before you can vote, and so in 
Connecticut. In the State of Indiana you can vote when you 
are 21 years old, and they are very liberal there, and let a 
foreigner vote after he has been in the State a year if he has 


taken out his first papers and declared his intention to become 
a citizen at the end of five years. The States fix the qualifica- 


tions of the voter, but under the Constitution of the United 
States every citizen, every man, every woman, every child, 
every naturalized citizen, whether he be Irish or English or 


German, or no matter what his nativity, and every native-born 
citizen, whether he be black or white, is entitled to liberty and 
protection under the law. [Applause.] You stand for it, and 
tunat is what we stand for in Illinois. You regulate your local 
affairs as we regulate ours in Illinois. I have lived 80 years. I 
have lived through two generations. Oh, what marvelous things 


have happened since the year 1840. Out here at New Garden 
there were 20 families that loaded their small amount of chat- 
tels into wagons and hitched up the horses and passed through 


this city and started for the Wabash in Indiana. Oh, I recollect 


very well. I was 4 years old. I am going to tell you a little 
story. I am not going to talk much politics. I am going to 


wander along here. When we came to Greensboro a member of 
our family went into a store, which may have stood right where 
this opera house stands. I went with her, and she inquired for 
something that when you rubbed it on a piece of sandpaper 
there was a light; and she told me afterwards that she paid 25 
cents for that box of matches. It was a little tin box, and when 
they could not borrow fire on that journey of 1,200 miles to the 
westward there was that little box of matches to fall back on, 
and she told me that when they got out there on the Wabash 
there were two matches left. Now you can buy a dozen boxes 
of safety matches for 5 cents. Well, so much for that. 

After that I learned that my father was a Whig. I recollect 
the log cabins, and where the procession of people would move 
along and hurrah for Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. You know 


that boys, when they are quite young, very readily learn the 
wicked things. I recollect a song they sung as we moved along: 


Maine, Maine, oh, have you heard from Maine? 
How she went, hell bent, for Governor Kent, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, 

Hurrah, hurrah! 

[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, that was the year when your Grandfather 
Morehead was elected governor of North Carolina. He was a 
Whig and lived in this goodly city. [Applause.] William 
Henry Harrison was chosen President in that year, 1840. And 
from 1836 down to 1860, whenever you in the State of North 
Carolina had to pass upon the proper economic policies for the 
great Repubiic, after full discussion, you declared for the 
policies of the Whig Party. [Applause.] We got into trouble, 
you know, and there was that great contest that made men 
change their politics, so that men whose judgment said “In 
God's chancellery we ought to travel on this road,” found that 
their interest said, “No; we will travel here.” You did not 
have 2 monopoly of that down South. We divided the respon- 
sibility with you up North. The evil days came. Great men 
like Webster and Calhoun disagreed. Why, Webster from 
Massachusetts was a free trader after he began public life in 
the Congress of the United States, and Calhoun, South Caro- 
lina’s favorite son, was a protectionist. The chief interest of 
Massachusetts was the sea. The chief interest of South Caro- 
linn was servile labor and cotton. In the fullness of time Mas- 
sachusetts was driven from the sea and took to manufactures. 
Then Webster became a protectionist, and just at that same 
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time Calhoun became a free trader. They changed positions. 
It was the material standpoint that changed, and they changed 


with it. Whatever brings the greatest good to the greatest 
number controls the politics of the leaders and controls the 
politics of the followers in this country. 

Again, in 1844, the gallant Harry of the West, born in Vir- 
ginia, owner of slaves in Kentucky, the advocate of “the 


American system,” the great leader for protection, came down 
here and made a speech at Raleigh. Do you want to know what 
Clay then said? Here it is in substance: 

Free trade between equals might work, but not between cheap labor 
and well-paid labor. 

‘hat was true then, and it is true now. When he said that, we 
had 17,000,000 people in the United States. We have 100,000,000 
people now. We had a country yet to develop, substantially. 
We had just at about that time settled the forty-ninth par- 
allel for the northern boundary, and Oregon was ours, but Cali- 
fornia was not yet ours, because the Mexican War had not been 
fought, and we had not obtained that great stretch of territory 
reaching substantially from the Mississippi River across to the 
Golden Gate. All those things have happened since that time. 
What Clay said so clearly was true then, and it is true now. 

Do you down here in North Carolina know that a Government 
by the people is not a cheap Government? In the United States 
the people are sovereigns. The sovereign may be ever so patri- 
otic, but unless he is wise and informed, he is not a safe sov- 
ereign. Therefore, as the life of a generation is less than 40 
years, all the while the on-coming sovereign must be taugh 
must be educated. There is education and education. Some is 
gotten on the farm, some in the factory, some is gotten in the 
school of experience, some is gotten in the schoolroom, but the 
on-coming sovereign has got to be educated. It is not a cheay 
Government. Do you know that the United States of Ameri 


’ 


) 
a 
spent last year for education $600,000,000 in the common schools 
alone and 18,000,000 children of school age were enrolled?) Why 
do we spend all that money? In order that we may remain 
competent for self-government. These be great burdens. 

I call your attention to that, as one item, to show that the 
American people can not live on Japanese wages and this coun- 
try remain a Republic. [Applause.] And you know that we 
have more comforts and conveniences than any other people 
on earth. We have more railways and telegraphs and tele- 
phones. We have more appliances and conveniences of life on 
farm and in factory. We can not have these things and we can 
not bear the burdens that we have to bear on the wages of 
Great Britain. Their wages average two-thirds of what ours 
do. You can not live in competition with Germany and Irance 
when their wages for production are only one-half of what our 
wages are. Let me read again what Mr. Clay said: 

Free trade between equals might work, but not between cheap labor 
and well-paid labor. 

I might talk all night, and I do not think I could make that 
any plainer. You may play upon the prejudices of men. You 
may deceive a part of them a part of the time, but you can not 
deceive all of them all of the time. [Applause.] And do you 
know the proof of the pudding is in the eating of it? To buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest market was the old 
cry of our Democratic friends—a sweet song to the uneducated 
ear. Why, do you know that since my father moved out of 
Guilford County into Indiana I have lived to see the popul:- 
tion of the United States increase from 17,000,000 of people 
to over 100,000,000 of people. I have lived to see the tide of 
immigration go West. I have lived to see that great North- 
west country, which was not then admitted to the Union, organ- 
ized into States. I have lived to see the great struggle, that 
had to come, that resulted in the abolishment of servile labor. 
Thank God, it was abolished. Oh, of course, it was precipitated 
by servile labor or those who controlled it. The Grahams and 
the Vances and the Mangums and the Moreheads and the 
Alexanders begged that you would not secede, but a majority 
thought otherwise; and with Virginia on one side and Sout 
Carolina and Tennessee surrounding you, you did secede. And 
how the sons of the Old North State did fight! You always 
fight, you know. Generally you are right; but you fight a: 
way. [Applause.] 

Well, it came in the fullness of time. There is not a man or 
woman within the sound of my voice, I doubt if you can find 
one in the county of Guilford, I doubt if you can find one in the 
State of North Carolina, whe would not say, “ Oh, God, I thank 
Thee that servile Inbor does not exist in the United States.’ 
On account of the negro? Well, yes; it was good for the negro 
in the long run that he should no longer be a slave. But | 
me tell you, there were more white men in North Carolina who 
did not own negroes, and their freedom from the competition 
of servile labor was of much more importance than the free- 
dom of the servile labor. [Applause.] If it had not been for 
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that feeling nm f Mason and Dixon’s lit things n tif a 

have been different. But, you see, on the north side of the Ol j \ 
River there was free labor and sovereign labor, and just on the | in N Car 198 
south side of the Ohio River the same kind of work was per- | 1912 St iM 

formed by slaves. Do you not see, it degraded t V é 1 y 

Lincoln understood that, and under his leadership that is w 19 


eave success. And thank God for it If I had my way about it 


























I would about once a year assemble the peop! UO 
chure! thank God that all r people are 1 \" 
th white mie [Ap] I Ise } y‘ N i 
I did n itend to say all that. I told you I would wander | Urieans ¢ 
around. I want now to talk to you for a little while about what | COusumed 
is to happen in November. Let me say that I did not « to | year 
North Carolina to abuse any individual, and as I grow olde I | cott 
do not go anywhere to abuse any individual, especially a perso1 1 
who is in office or who wants to be in office Abuse does not ills < 
atch any flies. Great God, every candidate for off in North | Pul , 
Carolina might be stricken by the angel of death this minut as ¢ 
reat audience to whom I now talk - 
the angel of death, and >» balance of ; &l 
Carolina would be sorry a uld give t 
and then, to be practical, t would fill | ! 
up the ticket and 1 on in the contest , } Gomestic I 
Less than 40 vears is the life of a generatior I many | 
as become of the men who 40 year wat 
iences of that \ 3 ] ‘ practu 
sed over, and I have t r= 
ng the best that H in f Ww . ( 
W cTOSS OVe! i 
el ind tl hov et he - ; . 
n of t wit ld, will be rrying on t t 
But that is looking little bit inte you , 
Lappe ( vho t have « sed | ° si 
d ve do no Some of us may |‘ 
halos and some of us Laughter.] | "C22 
lown to the I know a number ¢ wae 5 
ford Count s of whom are in publi fe > 
Ss ) l ot I te rnal Revel! l¢ Mi a orn 
Sr) ed ¢ < There rt 1} hat \ 
i \ n He I I 
think is conducting his office very well. Sometimes I wish h 
had a little more power t ifluence legislation and administra 4 
tion than he has. but he is doing the best he ear I am giag | © NO om . 
to call him my friend. _ 
Chen, there is your present Representative in Congress, Maj. |“ Pee 
» itl i 1 D p eo = cate 
t mar I have ne to thro D - : 
tl in C‘on itree In ‘ HI ( l : : 
I" who represents tl Mecklenbur lis- | 
tr i Mr. Kircnin, the Democratic ud 
of the House, is my personal friend and | ih st h i 
many things, but not to represent me in Cons s and 1 
revenue law, for on that question he is to me a heretic. 
Do you elect men to Co ‘ess. do nou el ‘ 
Presidency, do you elect men to the State legislature bece 
they are fall or she : hecause th are f ES f r he 
or because it is well enough to give them the salaries? Nay .. 
rau! Under our organized government you send n to oa 
lat for you, because you can it all get together and call the oe 
roll and legislate for yourselve Because vou can not do that a e i : ; 
you must act throuadl the hallot he ; So, ” dei tand ne. anhalt ‘ a L ¢ R 
I have no stones to throw at the personality of individual H Mau 
upon the question of the proper economic policy, if the €3t | on tiny { VV 
friend I had on earth stood for a different policy from what n o t | 
judgment and ¢ r pe rie? fell me te be the correct poli v7, a ee : 
whether he be great or small, tall or short, whether he needs , ad 3 
the salary or not, he could not have j vote to sit in the Amert 12 \~ ; * the re 
can Congre ss or in the State legislature miess I tood fo ’ it ~ 1900 . l ie I 
policies that my experience and judgment tell me are f th Octo 191: 
best interests of the citir f this great Republic. [Appl f 
The wealth of North Carolina has been multiplied by fi England and G 
since 1860 and more than ibled in the last 10 years. The! mills of this « 
total wealth of the people in North Carolina in 1912 England ( 
$1,807,000,000, and this great wealth was not veloped by i t 





economic policy supp yy the Democratic Senators and Re] raged 











resentatives from te. They have steadily voted for a | many 
tariff for revenue only, and declared that a tariff for prote | try D 
tion is unconstitutional; but your industries here have bee Russ 





built up by that protective policy, and all the people of the| A ‘ 


State prospered under that policy while it was maintained by a | North Cai 
R iblican Congr 1 acl : : : } } 
sepublican Congress and administration, vhich is « 
o . * . : ° | aoe 
Your cotton manufacturing industry is only about 20 years | resource 





old, and your furniture industry younger; but North Carolina | soldier irl 
is the second State in the Union in the value of its cotton manu- | Germany, and A 
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| 
in the production of the commedities of peace, the old compe- | 
tition with the orld in the production of cotton goods and | 
other products will resume, and the Underwood schedules will | 
not protect these cotton mills in Greensboro, or give the opera- | 
tives of these mills any assurance of continuing the present | 
wage because there will be cheaper labor in the cotton mills | 
across the Atlantic. 

if I could take a vote here on the single question of the tariff 


on cotton goods and lumber products I believe that that vote | 
would be overwhelmingly in support of a tariff for protection. | 
f have no doubt that when the next Republican Congress meets, 
and the Ways and Means Committee begins the preparation of a | 
protective tariff bill, there will be petitions from every cotton- 
mill town and every place where furniture is manufactured in 
North Carolina for an increase in the tariff on your products. 
Then why should you send such petitions by Representatives 
ho will vote against granting your petitions? North Carolina 
industries can not always look to New England and the North 
to sustain a protective policy without helping to maintain it. 

The Congress is now Democratic; I believe it will be Repub- 
lican after the November elections. But we in Illinois and the 
West have a right to look to North Carolina to help make this 
change in Congress to change the tariff laws for the benefit of 
North Carolina and the whole country. If*you who believe in 
protection and realize the need of protection to your industries, 
continue to vote for Representatives who will vote in Congress 
against any change in the Underwood law, the Republicans of 
the North will have a right to say that you do not desire the 
consideration you will demand. 

This is a representative Government, and the way to send 
your petitions to Congress is by Senators and Representatives 
who will vote as you petition. In the old days North Carolina 
believed in instruction to her Senators by the legislature, and 
some of your Senators were recalled in that way. Your protec- 
tion is in your own hands, and if you send your petitions for the | 
protection of the cotton mills of Greensboro and your other 
industries by Mr. Grissom here, then, as your representative, 
his vote as well as his voice will represent your will. 

Why do I say that the Democratic Party will not help you? 
Because it has for many years declared that a tariff for pro- 
tection unconstitutional and robbery. President Wilson 
called an extra session of Congress within 380 days after his 
inuuguration to revise the tariff, and in his message to that 
Congress he declared that “the object of tariff duties hence- 
forth must be effective competition with the world,” that Ameri- 
ean manufacturers and wage earners must whet their wits 
against the wits of the world. You, here in Greensboro, must 
compete with the cotton manufacturers of Manchester, England, 
and with those of Germaay. The President might have sub- 
stituied the word “wages” for “wits,” because that is where 
the competition will fall, and unless you are willing to accept 
the same wages as the cotton-mill operatives of England and 
Germany, your competition avill fail. 

The Underwood law cut the duties on cotton cloth in half, | 
and made lumber free of all duty. President Wilson, when he 
| 
| 
' 
| 





is 





signed that bill, made quite a jollification of the ceremony and 
declared that it gave him great pleasure to sign the bill, as it 
accomplished something that he had had in mind since he was 
a boy. So, you President Wilson has not changed. He 
holds to the old Democratic free-trade theory which, had it 
continued in force here, would never have built these splendid 
cotton mills, furniture factories, and other industries with 
$125,000,000 capital, which pay $41,000,000 a year in salaries 
and wages to those who work in these factories and produced 
more than $200,000,000 worth of products. 

Notwithstanding the war in Europe, the importations last 
vear were the largest in the history of this Government, 
amounting in value to $2,198,000,000, and two-thirds of these 
importations came in free of duty. Had the tariff rates of the 
Payne law remained in force, we should have had $150,000,000 
more customs revenue than we had last year. In the three 
years since the Underwood law was passed, it is estimated that 
we have lost more than $300,000,000 in customs revenues, or 
enough to have paid for the proposed preparedness program, 
without the extra taxation this Congress is expected to assess 
upon the people. The Democratic Party, under the leadership 
of Vresident Wilson, has reduced the revenues paid at the 
customl in these three years $300,000,000, and without | 
reducing the cost of living to you people in Greensboro or to 
the people in Danville, TU. 

Th 
costly 
people, 

The 
tariff, 


see, 


1iuses 


realization of President Wilson’s boyhood dream has been | 

to the Government without any compensation to the 
They have been taxed instead of protected. 

great war in Europe has taken the place of a protective | 

and has been substantially your only protection and the! 
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cause for your prosperity by cutting off European competition. 
But you have already been told that if that great struggle in 


| Europe should end to-morrow and the great factories of Europe 
| Should begin their production again, with keener necessity and 


sharper competition than ever before—because they must work 


and they must find markets to make up for the losses which 
| they have sustained—there would not be another day’s work in 
| the cotton mills of Greensboro at your present wages or anything 


like them; and when that day comes you, like all the other 
manufacturers of America, must have protection against that 


| overwhelming tide of competition. 


That is why I believe that the best industrial preparedness 
against depressed markets, slack work and wages is a protective 
tariff, and that is why I say if you want protection to your great- 
est industry you should elect to Congress your Republican can- 
didate, Mr. Grissom, who is pledged to that policy as is the 
Republican Party. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Now, who is the Democratic candidate for the Presidency? 
Why, you know, the former president of Princeton is a candidate 
for reelection. He has written a history of the American people, 
some six volumes; he has preached sermons; he has written 
essays; he has been a prolific writer. If he wanted to be a suc- 
cessful candidate, now that we have read his histories, it seems 
to me that he would have done better if he had bought them all up 
and burned them, because you may take what he wrote @nd the 
conclusions which he announced, and they do not tally with what 
he does. Why, he said that Bryan ought to be knocked into a 
cocked hat; yet he made him Secretary of State. I think he 
found out his mistake. At least one of them did, because Bryan 
and Wilson parted company. Let them quarrel it out between 
them. [Applause and laughter. ] 

He indorsed the platform upon which he was nominated, 


| which declared in favor of a single presidential term of four 


years. There is the platform. He pledged himself to that, not 
only when he accepted the nomination but he went out of his 
way to make speech after speech declaring that he indorsed 
that plank in the platform which said that American shipping, 
sailing under the American flag, with American cargoes, in the 
coastwise trade of the United States, should go through your 
Panama Canal and mine without payment of tolls, and that 
was a great feather in his cap. Yet what did he do? He led 
in the repeal of that act, not only by word of mouth, not only 
by line upon line and precept upon preeept, but he exerted that 
extraordinary power that he has so often exerted since then, to 
make it “my policy,” the policy of the President, and thereby 
violated his party’s platform in that particular. Talk about 
ezars! Great heaven! Why, they did me the honor when I 
was the humble Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
say that I was a ezar, when a majority of the House any hour 
of any day under the Constitution could have removed me. 
They put it in their platform in 1908 that I, poor me, had de- 
stroyed the Republic, you know, and they wanted the Repub- 
lican Party turned out to get rid of that wicked old ezar. 
[Laughter.] There were some places over in Missouri where, 
when a naughty child would cry, its mother would get the Dem- 
ocratic platform and say, “ Be still, or that wicked old Czar 
Speaker, will git ye if ye don’t look out.” [Laughter.] I had 
not much power then. I could not have done anything, except 
as a majority supported and directed. They could have re- 
moved me by a majority vote any day. They tried it on the 
motion of Representative Burleson, who is now Postmaster 
General. His colleagues swarmed about him and said, “ Oh, 
my God, withdraw that; withdraw that.” I saw what the) 
were up to, and I wanted a test vote on Burleson’s motion, and 
I put the question in a holy minute, “As many as are in favor 
say ‘aye,’ those opposed ‘no’; the Chair is in doubt.” He could 
not withdraw it after the question was put. Burleson’s reso- 
lution was defeated by a larger majority than I received when 
I was elected Speaker. [Applause and laughter.] So there you 
are. But now they have a real czar in the White House. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I wish it were possible that you could 
be in Washington, and that you could have your ears to tcle- 
phones connected with the Democratic cloakrooms; and in one 
day after the President has published in the papers that he is 
going to have this, that, or the other bill passed, and has sent 
down to Congress his orders, you could hear more profanity than 


| you ever dreamed of before. Why, the air is blue with profanity ; 


and that order from the White House means to your Repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina, “ Come under the rod. There is 
no fodder for you if you don’t.” [Laughter.] Now, if this was 
not so serious we might laugh about it. But where has it 
brought us? 

Pause with me a moment. Ten days before Woodrow Wilson 
was inaugurated President Madero of Mexico had been assas- 
sinated. The great nations of the world recognized Gen. Huerta 
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unde President Wilson, and those revenues collected at Vera 
C1 are now in our Treasury. According to Wilson’s notion, 
he had no more right to collect those revenues there than I 
have to hold you up in the street. But in those other countries 
our representatives are collecting their revenues and maintain- 
i law and order. In Haiti they got a coal-black African, one 

the reyolutionists, and they set him up in business. They pro- 

ed him with our armed marines, landed from our warships. 
\\ they got him in there and guarded him, they acknowl- 
eck iim as the de facto government, and made a treaty with 
him. But we have a President who put his hand to the plow 
in Mexico, and then looked back! How long, O Lord, how long 


is ; this to continue? 

Ih) not let any man say I am abusing the personality of Wil- 
son. Tam not. He is my President for the time being. He is 
entitled to my loyal support while he is President, but when he 
comes and wants to be President again, I would be false to my- 
self, I would be false to my constituency, I would be false to 
you unless T told the truth about it. Is it true? 

You who have read the papers and kept track of things know 
that it is true, and if I should stand here all night, I could not 
tell one-tenth part of what has happened. Well, but was he 


not a great teacher? Yes; the president of Princeton. Does not 
he know a good deal? Yes. Let me tell you, the man of affairs 
who competent to be the Executive of a great Republic of 


a general rule wants to be a broad, all- 
! man. He to have had experience; he needs to 
with his fellow citizens face to face. He should 
a general proposition be selected because he has taught 
lot of boys and young men, because by doing that he ordinarily 
and dictatorial. Great heavens, whether a 
Democrat or a Republican is elected as Chief Executive, I hope 
in the future we may be preserved from the necessity of educat- 
ing him, by the waste of treasure, by the bloodshed of our people, 
after he becomes President, for that is an expensive education. 
{ Applause. ] 


in conclusion, 


100,000,000 people, as 
Aroun needs 
have dealt 
not as 


hye OS one-sided 


oh men of North Carolina, I am proud to speak 


to you to-night in this county of Guilford, where I was born; 
in this land of virile people, setUled by men of courage; the 
lund that furnished the Stevensons, the MekKenzies, the How- 


ards, and all the others who migrated from here to Kentucky 
Indiana and Illinois and Kansas 
nnd Iowa and away across the continent; men who are among 
the foremost of the great citizenry of this country. To-day this 
Old North State has in the voter the oldest Caucasian Amer- 


and western Tennessee and 


ican citizenship of any State in the Union. [Applause.] You 
have had less of immigration. Sometimes I chink it might 
have been better if you had had more, but you have had less. 
You are Seotch-I[rish, you are English. You have been rein- 


forced by some Quakers who escaped from Massachusetts over 
io Nantucket to save themselves from being hanged, and then 
came down here. You have been reinforced by a few Germans 
nd Moravians, but you are of the purest type of Caucasian 
Americanism. If you believe it is best for the hundred million 
people of this country, then reelect Woodrow Wilson; but God 
ave you from the leadership of demagogues who raise false 
cries with the intent to revive the issues that grew out of the 
Civil War, when all those problems have been settled, and when 
there is 1 feeling in the Northland, as I believe there is good 
feeling ; God save you from the leadership of 


food f< 

in the Southland. 
men who would seek to divert your attention from the discus- 
lerfully important questions, and who 
When 


these living, wor 


} 


would like to stir up the ashes of a generation gone by. 


you go to the ballot box, lay your hands upon your hearts, and 
say God help me to use my judgment to vote not only for my 
own best interests but for the best interests of the hundred 


people of the United States. [Applause.] 
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That bill that the rural-mail delivery should be 
the rural population of the United States, 
The Senate amendment contains the same provision. 

The bill which I introduced for the first time classified and 
standardized the Rural Service. It established two classes: (a) 
Horse-drawn vehicle routes of 24 miles in length; (b) motor- 
vehicle routes of 50 miles in length. This classification and 
standardization is adopted in the Senate amendment. 

In the House bill it was provided that in the establishment 
of new routes and the reorganization of existing routes the 
Postmaster General should approximate such routes to such 
standards, and that routes should not exceed such standards 
by more than 20 per cent; that is, that horse-drawn vehicle 
routes should not be over 28.8 miles in length; and that motor- 
vehicle routes should not exceed 60 miles. The Senate amend- 
ment increases the limit from 20 to 50 per cent; that is, it 
allows the Postmaster General to establish horse-drawn vehicle 
routes of 386 miles in length, and motor-vehicle routes 75 miles 
in length. 

[ am satisfied that this large measure of discretion is unwise. 
It has been demonstrated by years of experience that an every- 
day, all-the-year-around service can not be maintained on earth 
roads, for which horse-drawn vehicle routes are established, if 
the length very much exceeds 24 miles. It is also true that such 
service on hard-surfaced roads, for which the motor service is 
intended, can not be maintained if the length very much exceeds 
50 miles. To allow the Postmaster General at his discretion to 
increase the length of routes on earth roads to 36 miles is to de- 
prive the patrons where such extension is made of regular 
service for at least four months of the year. I sincerely regret 
that the Senate did not adopt my limit of 20 per cent instead of 
the 50 per cent limit contained in the amendment. 

It is true that the Senate amendment directs the Postmaster 
General to conform to the standards fixed of 24 and 50 miles, and 
only allows him to increase the standard when necessary to allow 
more complete service. It is probable the Senate believed the 
limitations on extensions beyond the standard would be observed 
in good faith by the Postmaster General. But unless that officer 
is more willing to follow the direction of Congress in the future 
than he has been in the past there is great danger that the good 
intended will not be secured. 

In the House bill it was provided that the carriers should be 
paid $1,200 a year for a standard route of 24 miles and $30 in 
addition for every mile above said standard. That was not only 
fair to the carriers, but it was a check on lengthening the routes 
to the detriment of the service by the Postmaster General. ‘The 
Senate amendment fixes the salary at $1,200 for a 24-mile route, 
but it allows no increase in pay to the carrier until the length 
of the route exceeds 30 miles. That is an unfortunate provision, 
for it will operate almost as an invitation to an administration 
willing to sacrifice service to save cost te extend the routes to 
30 miles. 

[t was provided by the House bill introduced by me that no 
motor routes of 50 miles or over should be established except on 
hard-surfaced roads. It is apparent and experience has demon- 
strated the fact that no regular motor service can be maintained 
on earth roads during the autumn, winter, and spring. The 
attempt to force such service on such roads has resulted disas- 
trously whenever tried and has deprived the farmers of regular 
service when the roads were bad. The Senate amendment adopts 
a different check and allows the establishment of motor-vehicle 
routes only when a majority of the patrons to be served petition 
for it. It is probable that this provision is better than mine, 
for it is not likely the people will petition for a service that can 
not be regularly maintained. 

Other features of the Senate amendment are commendable. 
The provision that the department can not by order prevent the 
use of motor vehicles on horse-drawn vehicle routes is necessary 
in view of the previous action of the department. The provision 
that in making appointments on new routes preference shall be 
given dismissed carriers on discontinued routes is also necessary 
and just. The provision that the carriers whose back pay has 
already been appropriated for and is in the Treasury, but which 
has been withheld by an arbitrary and unwarranted order of 
the department, shall now be paid, is only an act of simple jus- 
tice to the carriers. 

The bill which I presented was approved by practically all 
those Representatives who represent rural communities. It was 
supported by many of those who appeared before the committee. 
It was offered in the House as an amendment to the postal 
appropriation bill, but was stricken out on a point of order 
raised by the chairman of the committee. Fortunately, it was 
possible to include many of the best features of my bill in the 

| amendment introduced in the Senate by Senator Harpwick, of 
Georgia, which we are now considering. I am glad that the 
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ave approved it and feel sure that in its 1 


s it has the approval of the House. 


conferees h 


ture 


HOSTILITY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


1 


It is a lamentable fact, but a fact nevertheless, that the atti- 


tude of the Post Office Department of the Government | nder this 
administration, regarding the Rural Mail Service, has been and 
is unfriendly. The Postmaster General has a deep-seated beliet 


that every branch of the Postal Service should he self-supportil gy 
iho rural service has never been self-supporting, and it has 
been extended from year to year in answer to the imperative de 
mands of the people its cost has increased. This the Postmaster 
General endeavored to remedy. But attempt made by 


him in that direction has been an assault on the efficiency of the 


every 


service. 

The largest item of expense in the rural service is the salary 
of the carriers. From time to time, as their duties have been 
extended, their salaries have been increased. This the Post- | 


master General determined to stop. 
ceived the plan of letting the service out to the lowest bidder as 
a substitute for the salary basis. In order to discredit the car- 
riers he charged that under the salary system they became inde- 
pendent, indifferent, and neglectful of their duties. 
Immediately when the plan was proposed and the charge 


} 


made 
there arose a storm of protest from the farmers all over the 
land. There had never been a Government service which on 
the whole had been as satisfactory to the people as that ren- 
dered by the carriers to their patrons. The charge that the 
carriers were inefficient was,so utterly unfounded as to be 
ridiculous. Neither did the auction system meet with any favor. 


It was understood by everybody but the Postmaster General that 
in order to maintain effective and satisfactory service a con- 
dition of trust relationship must be established between 
patron and the carrier, intimate and confidential in its nature. 


the 


To intrust such service to any scalawag who could manage to 
secure two mustangs and a cart, and who would have no 
interest in the service except to draw his pay, would be a 


calamity, indeed. The people were unanimously opposed to the 
proposition. Congress made answer by lari 


the salaries 


increasing 


of the carriers and appropriated the money to pay them on that 
basis. 

Congress had determined the rate of pay for the carriers 
upon a mileage basis. For a standard route of 24 miles or 


more it gave the carrier $1,200 per year, and smaller amounts 
for lesser distances. This did not suit the Postmaster General, 
and without authority of law and by executive order he estab- 
lished another basis. Upon this basis a carrier was required 


to carry and distribute a certain number of pieces of mail in 
order to receive his salary. A schedule of time was aiso estub- 
lished, and if carriers made their routes in less than the time 
specified for each length of route they could not receive the 


salary fixed by law. 

Under this system the Postmaster General, by rbitrary 
order, was able to withhold from the carriers over $2,000,000 of 
their salaries, the money for which was in the Treasury. 

This flagrant disregard of the expressed purpose of Co: 
met with such a storm of protest that with great reluct: 
was abandoned. A new scheme was then devised. If the 
as fixed by Congress could not be cut down, the same 
could be accomplished by lengthening some routes and 
ing others. By this means the department could strike at the 
earriers on two sides; by abolishing a large number of routes 
they could dismiss an equal number of carriers. By lengt! 
the remaining routes they could compel the carriers still 
service to do a greater amount of work for the 


ranization schem 
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THE ANIZATION PLA 
The main features of the reorganization scheme were: First 
lengthening of existing horse-drawn vehicle routes: and, seco’ 


consolidating existing horse-dra vehicle 
vehicle routes. 

Where approximately complete service had been estab! 
as in Towa and the other Middle Western States, where 
most part earth roads only were available and where the aver 


age length of the routes was about 24 mil 


vn routes into motor- 


es—in 


such Ne l 
large number of routes were abolished and the remaining 
were lengthened from 20 to 40 per cent. 
The administration plan for the institution of moto1 
was to combine two horse-drawn vehicle routes into o1 
vehicle route of from 50 to 60 miles in length. Up to the 1 


when the reorganization was undertaken, and as a 
years of experience, the department has established a standard 
of Jength for rural routes of 24 miles on earth roads. It had 
been demonstrated in thou that an every-d 
all-the-year-around service maintained on e: 
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te which was 234 long. They 
I I 1 it for about three cs. I made it 
t t! is were muddy I could not make 
The patrons complained terribly, and I 
y better than I did 

out <« . In January there were sev- 
( ite In February we could not go 
‘ end one day and the other the next. 
t é that well. Two of our carriers were 
( f the carriers is amply corroborated by the 

I ome extracts from letters received: 
26 miles long, and we got our mail tolerably 
>» miles long and has 166 boxes. In bad 
lon So when that is the case we get our 
da) Most of us have stopped taking dailies. 
n o1 ite receive their mail only three times a 
rh rrier n't get in until after dark, and our letters don’t go 

t t 4 « t} next day 

{ r * takes one end one day and the other 

it Phat 1 5 an every-other-day service. And they 

t t ig th vice.’ 
Carrier h ich ng route he can't stop to take money orders or 
} 

V Ww 1ced three-quarters of a mile away from the route. 

\ don’t know when to expect carrier. Can’t get stamps or money 
nd | Packages sent to us can’t be left out in the 
rain and snow without being ruined. 

We live 14 miles fror - Our mail used to come from there. 
Vv to ch h tl send our children to school there, and do 

marke , thers Now our mail by rural route comes from the 
unty seat 9 miles away. We do not take it at all, but go to ———— 
lor our mali, 

I used to get my mail every morning by 10 o'clock. Now I am 
placed half a mile away from the route, and my mail comes any time 
from 3 to 6 in the afternoon. I handle cattle and hogs, and used to 
t two daily papers, for I need to study the markets. Now I do not 

iny. It is no use, 

My paper is always one day late now, and sometimes two or three. 


We did not get any mail at all for four days in one week. 


\fter careful computation we find that after the change of rural routes 
the patrons of our old route will in a year have to travel 10,000 miles 
f to get their mail accommodations than they did before the 
hange. That is farther than the carrier has to travel in the whole year 
making all bis deliveries. There are only three patrons on the old route 
that have better mail service than before the change. 


These could be multiplied indefinitely from the mail of nearly 


every Congressman from a rural district where the reorganiza- 
tion scheme has been put into effect. It shows what a failure in 


practical operation the plan of the department is. 

Under the old system changes were made upon petition of the 
patrons and inspection. 
organization was made without the knowledge of the patrons 
by clerks in Washington who were entirely without knowledge 
of the affecting the service. In some places routes 
were plotted to cross impassable streams; to traverse roads that 
had never been improved and were not traveled; to climb hills 
und cross Swamps that no one attempted. It was hardly possible 
that a plan thus formulated could be successful. It was wrong 
in conception and wrong in application. 


conditions 


BLAKSLEB’S DEFENSE. 


In defense of the reorganization scheme Mr. Blakslee admits 
few farmers have been inconvenienced, but “no one has 
entirely cut off from the service.” In view of the fact that 
abandoned their route service and went to 
town for their mail, and that still more were compelled to locate 
their 1 


some 


been 
hundreds of patrons 


voxes half a mile or more from their homes, his statement 

: hardly justified. He said that by the readjustment, “ ex- 
ignnt waste was eliminated.” This, he claims, was accom- 

hed by eliminating “ duplications and unnecessary service.” 
Duplications ” did not exist except in individual instances 
lich could have been corrected without a reorganization of the 

t system. In fact, in many instances duplications and re- 
tr I are greater in his readjusted routes than under the old 
rh nist ion claims that it has established 6,000 new 


utes nel 


This is a most 


extended the service to millions of new patrons. 
remarkable claim in view of the facts. In 1913, 
the last year under the former administration, the number of 
ural routes as officially reported was 42,805. In December, 1915, 
reported by Mr, Blakslee, there were 42,993. In this two years 
ind a half under the present administration they had increased 
the routes only 188, instead of 6,000, 
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Under Mr. Blakslee’s scheme the re- | 



































































The normal increase in spite of the unfriendl 


i@ oO ie 
administration had increased the nur rin 1914 1 D2. AS 
a result of the reorganization plan thi 
than a year to 42,993. In that time Mr. Blaks 
659 rural routes instead of making any increas ‘ 
time the number of routes abolished has been ‘vely incre 


In many of the instances where new routes have been establis 
only triweekly service has been instal i ] 
this claim of the extension of the r 











most remarkable ever made by an official of Go ( 

But Mr. Blakslee’s chief defense of the reo1 izat Sé 
is based on the claim that the carriers are overpaid and do not 
earn their salaries. In a carefully prepared p: 
to the House committee he said he had gather 1 
conveyed “startling information.” He said he d 
“the actual hours of service rendered by these 
performance of their duty.” He asserted that 
carriers in the Rural Delivery Service who are working t 
less than four hours per day.” He claimed that in In 0 
cases the carrier was “ performing but two hours service p 
day, according to actual count kept by himself and not by 

No one ought to have believed these statements of Mr. Blal 
His statements were not entitled to credit. But evidently some 
gentlemen were deceived, for we find that the chairman of th 


House committee, Judge Moon, in defending the administration 
on the floor of the House, said: 

I am aware of the fact that there are 4,320 rural routes in ithe United 
States where the carriers are getting $1,200 a year and performing only 
four hours a day of service, and othe® routes where they are performins 
only two hours a day. 

This statement was made doubtless in good faith by the chair- 
man of the committee on the authority of the Fourth Assistant. 
Such a statement, coming from such a source, would carry 
weight and influence the action of Members. Yet it was utterly 
unfounded. 

An examination of the records, reports, and statements mad 
by Mr. Blakslee himself show that none of the charges made bj 
him against the carriers can be sustained. 

He asserted before the committee that he had tabulated the 
record, “ according to actual count kept by himself—the carrier— 
and not by us,” of 4,820 carriers, showing “ the actual hours of 
service rendered by these carriers in the performance of their 
duty.” 

This was a misstatement of the facts. Mr. Blakslee did not 
furnish the committee with a true statement of the reports of the 
carriers as sent in by them. In each instance he reduced the 
time reported by them by half an hour, an hour, or an hour and 
a half in order to make it appear that “ the actual hours of serv- 
ice rendered by these carriers in the performance of their duty ” 
were less than they really were. 


In one instance given by Mr. Blakslee the time as given in his 


schedule as compared with the time reported by the carrier for 

the month of July was as follows: 

OS Be ee aa re San chen cian htt telat mae 3. 26 

Re IE NODE ksh etna tintin cence btiniliiegiailtomitimait neon = 4, 26 | 
I I OO a acctnseincas asin intileaesilaesbanidia tathiiianslipiniasaniibieeiativerae 3. 51 
a ae rs tele aitaeasnen eatin aeniuabesen age anenacesaneanic 4.51 
IG as ee WU laa acc sented bachihcpnntlel canadien boeken aanereemanan 3. 59 

SE TED OI icicles chttininip cinta nities wlrawecinniens an cette 4.59 

ee SO eee ee ee A 

I Cocca aiienpitadnesrenieriie eben Sa 


It will be seen that the time as reported by the carrier is re- 
duced in the schedule given by Mr. Blakslee in each instance 
one hour less than reported. The same is true of the other 
months reported. In other instances ascertained the time as 
reported had been in like manner reduced one hour. It is prac- 
tically certain that in none of the schedules printed has the time 
as reported by the carrier been given, but the time has been 
reduced by Mr. Blakslee arbitrarily a half hour, an hour, or an 
hour and a half. 

The report made by the carrier and forwarded to the depart- 
ment gives the “Time carrier reported at office’’; “Time car- 
rier left office after return from delivery of mail”; and the 
“Total time on duty in the office and on the route.” 

It will be seen that the time the carrier is on the route can 
not be ascertained from the reports made, but must be estimated 
This the department has done by deducting the time they esti- ; 
mate the carrier spent in the office in making up his mail before 
he starts and in making disposition of his collected mail and 
making his reports after he returns. This the department 
usually estimates at one hour, and deducts that amount. Per 
haps this is a fair estimate. 

The difficulty is that this is not explained, and an actual mis- 
statement of the facts is made by the Fourth Assistant. He 
says his tabulation states, “ the actual hours of service rendered 
by these carriers in the performance of duty.” This is not true. 
It only gives the estimated time the carrier took in making his 
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route. In his statement Mr. Blakslee says: “TI show here that 
there are 4,320 carriers in the Rural Delivery Service who are 


working to-day less than four hours per day.” ‘This is itrue 
in two particulars. His statement does not show the hours that 
the carrier worked. It shows only the time actually spent o 
the route. and excludes one hour’s work every day in the offic 


Where Mr. Blakslee says the carrier only worked two hours, he 
actually worked three. When he says the carrier only worked 
four hours, the official reports in the office of the department 
show that he worked five hours. 

The statement of Mr. Blakslee is untrue and misleading it 
another particular. He says that 4,520 carriers only work fout 
hours per day, and that the reports show it. The reports are 
given for four months of the year: January, April, July, and 
October. The four hours is not an average of all these months, 
but is only the average for the month of July, as admitted by 
Mr. Blakslee himself. 

In his examination before the committee Mr. B slee was 


asked : 


Mr. Rovse. How long a period of the year was this average mad 
for—1 month, 2 months, or 12 months? 
Mr. BLAKSLEE. It was made from their last report in July this 


year. 

“Mr. Rouse. That is, for three months? 
Mr. BLAKSLER. No: just the one month 
Mr. Rouse. That is all in the summer time? 
Mr. BLAKSLEE#. Yes. 


Again the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Brat ed 
him: 

Mr. Beaxes. I take it this statement was prepared 
records of last July, when the roads up there were in good 


Mr. BLAKSLEB. Sure. 

Mr. BEAKEsS. In other seasons of the year he could nol k t in 
that time? 

Mr. BLAKSLEE. Yes; that is right. 


So it appears that Mr. Blakslee’s statement of the avera 
time the carriers spend in the performance of their 
applies only to the month of July. It is needless to say 
July is the one month of the year when practically all ove 
the United States the roads are hard and dry. If the carrier 
owned a motor car he used it. If he did not own one he oft 
borrowed or hired one. Under such conditions it is not strat 
that the carrier should make his route in four hours or even 
less. 

All the foundation, therefore, to be had for the statemet 
made by Mr. Blakslee that the carriers are only w 
hours a day is that he has been able to pick out, among 
the 430,600 carriers in the United States, about 1 in 10 who 
has made his reute in four hours during the 
And in his statement is excluded the time which the car 
is compelled to work in the office before starting out and afte: 
returning from his route. No allowance is made for the time 
required by the carrier in taking care of his team, making 
preparations for his daily trips, or any other outside 1 ‘SSAT) 
work. The whole effort is an attempt to show that curviers 
are receiving $1,200 a year for doing only two or four ! 
work daily. 

Mr. Blakslee, when before the committee, in order to impress 
the members with his claim that the carriers were only wo 
a few hours a day and were grossly overpaid, said: 





mouth ol 





ours 


i 


I will take some of the cases in Michigan which ari 
interesting. Here is a carrier at Blissficid, Mich., who ¢ 
29.54-mile route in 1 hour and 24 minutes. : 

Mr. LAFEAN. How does he get over the route? 

Ife enjoys a joy ride every 





Mr. BLAKSLEE. With a motor vehicle. 
day and get $1,200 a year for doing it. 
Mr. LAFEAN. Do you call it a joy ride when he traye OV a 29 
mile route and delivers the mail? 


Mr. BLAKSLEE. I do not call it a fair day's work when coy 1 in 
two hours. 
Here Mr. Blakslee endeavored to deceive the committee in 


two regards. 

First, he tried to create the impression that the Michigan 
carrier made his route in less than two hours the year around. 
“He enjoys a joy ride every day and gets $1,200 a year for 
doing it.” As a matter of fact, the schedule afterwards filed 
with the commiitee shows that the time quoted was only for 
the month of July. The report, which Mr. Blakslee himself 
filed, shows that the time required to serve that route in Janu- 
ary was 8 hours; for April. 5.48 hours; for October, 3.45 hours: 
while for July alone was the time as reported, 1.54. 

Not only in that respect did Mr. Blakslee deceive the com- 
mittee, but he carried the clear implication that less than 2 
hours was all the carrier worked. As reported to him, the 
carrier had worked 9 hours in January, 6.48 hours in April, 
2.54 hours in July, and 4.45 hours’ work in October. Seldom, if 
ever before, has a high official of the Government so endeay- 
ored to deceive and mislead a committee of Congress. 
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unie the spirit and intent of this | 

‘ 1d its purpose entirely subverted, | 

é t further demoralization of the service. | 
| tt an e should desire to injure the Rural | 
It little that the Government has done 

farmers of the country in any event. | 

K is now, and will continue to be an inesti- | 


‘ 


One would think that instead of show- 
1d of discrediting the interests of the farmers, 
to help and not hurt, to increase its 


tnem 





long past, and upon our professions of present-day capacity and 
sineerity to strive disinterestedly for the public weal. 

As representatives of the Democratic Party we now have just 
to rejoice. Conditions are completely changed. We no 


our 


longer rely upon professions. Our performances speak elo- 
quently of our capacity and of our good faith. Every department 
t Government has felt the stimulating influence of Demo- 


Ul control, 


and the country responding to the same impulse 


is prospering, while the people are enjoying a measure of con- 
tentment and of tranquility never before experienced in the 
history of our country. 
HUMAN FREEDOM, 
Prior to the present Democratic administration the Republican 


Party had been for 16 years in complete and uninterrupted 
the Federal Government. During that time a great 
rid movement, especially manifest in our own land, gathered 
irresistible momentum. The demand was insistent that govern- 
ments should be more efficient instrumentalities for the uplift 
of humanity, and that their powers should be more freely and 


fully utilized to curb greed, to end the economic enslavement of 


control of 


we 


t ither than to curtail and harass and dis- 

the ti the department was organized the farmers 

their share of the appropriations to deliver mail to 

d place of business in the cities. The city busi- 

lemands from three to seven deliveries daily, and 

plains if he does not receive them promptly on time every 

business day. Gradually it dawned on the intelligence of the 

N : that the farmer also was a business man; that informa- 

the markets and of current events was as important to 

to the city man, and out of that illumination came the 

i iy Delivery System. It has not only been successful, it 

veritable boon and blessing. It has helped the 

‘1 r and the farmer’s wife and family more than anything 

they have ever received. It is impossible to estimate its 

be t has added hundreds of millions to the wealth of the 

A increased productiot It has educated the children, 

it has htened the farm home, it has taken away the feel- 

ng of isolation and loneliness, and placed the farmer and his 
mily immediately in the citizenship of the world. 

It is to be hoped that this legislation will be of some benefit 
i curing and preserving this great service to the rural popu- 
lntion of the Nation. 

Address of Hon. John J. Fitzgerald. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the permission 
of the House granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I am inserting the ferceful and eloquent speech of my distin- 

uished colleague, Hon. Joun J. FirzGeratp, delivered at the 
Democratic State conference, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
‘ August 11, 1916. 

4 $ OF HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMCCRATIC 
NFERENCB AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., AUGUST 11, 1916. 

We meet under most favorable auspices. Our country is 
prosperous and at peace; our party is united and harmonious, 
Our opponents have lost their jaunty confidence, and have 

nerated into chronic scolds and wearisome faultfinders. 
tieretofore it has been the custom of Republicans sneeringly 
to challenge the Democratic Party to exhibit its contributions 
to the constructive legislation essential for the advancement of 
the people and the complete development of the country. As 
our party had long been out of power the task was impossible, 
and we have ‘had to rely upon the accomplishments of days | 



































































the individual, and to broaden the op portunities of the 


everyday 
man to attain a fair measure of the benefits which would result 
from the just distribution of the fruits of his toil. 
GREED AND MONOPOLY CHECKED. 


Those in control of the Republican Party distrusted the people. 
A system had developed under which a comparatively few men 
almost completely dominated the Government and had acquired 
practically absolute control of our national finances and large 
business enterprises. Business and politics were so interwoven 
that the welfare of the great masses of the people was sub- 
ordinated by those in control of the Government to the interests 
of the few specially favored financial dictators and their pet 
enterprises. 

To thwart the humane and patriotic movement to free the 
people from the grip of greed and monopoly the stand-pat Re- 
publicans had resort to every trick and device that skillful, 
cunning, able, and unscrupulous men could devise. But 
people would not be denied. Their patience was exhausied. 
They demanded speedy relief from intolerable conditions. Tired 
of reiterated promises and unfulfilled pledges, aroused by the 
repeated betrayal of their interests, and angered at the continued 
and complete subserviency of their chosen officials to an ar- 
rogant financial oligarchy, the country repudiated the Repub- 
lican administration with all of its works and idle promises and 
returned to power a united and a rejuvenated Democracy pledged 
and determined to end the shameful conditions which under 
Republican rule prevailed in practically every department of the 
Government. 


thea 


Xt 
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A GREAT LEADER FOR THE 


CRISIS. 
No trifling task awaited the Democracy. It was not the work 
of a day, nor of a year, nor even of a decade that had to be un- 
done. Imperative reforms were demanded in government, in 
finance, and in business, while vicious and indefensible condi- 
tions in the industrial world had so ramified as to affect dis- 
astrously every part of the social structure. Giants were 
needed for the work in hand, and a leader was required who 
possessed unusually unique qualifications for the task to be 
done. 

From the very beginning our country seems to have been 
specially favored by Divine Providence. The man for every 
crisis has always been at hand. Such a one was selected by the 
Democratic Party to lead the contest in 1912. Speaking of him 
in that campaign I said: 

He has a profound knowledge of our history, of our Government, and 
of the development of our -ountry; he keenly appreciates the proper 
force of the many varying elements responsible at different periods of 
our history for many movements of far-reaching consequences; he has 
an accurate understanding of the complicated methods of modern 
finance and business; he has devoted his entire life to the study of 
public questions and to the consideration of adequate remedies for ex- 
isting or possible abuses in our governmental system. He has in a 
marked degree the ability to discern capacity in men and to utilize 
them in a common movement for the best interests of the people; he 
has a rare charm of manner that attracts men and makes easy their 
cooperation under his guidance; he is admittedly free from obligations 
of every character excepting these incumbent upon him as a public 
official to dedicate his best efforts in unselfish service of: the people. 
He knows and respects our Constitution and he comprehends the g 
of our Government. 

Under the wise, courageous, and inspiring leadership of such 
a man the Democratic Party has successfully accomplished in- 
numerable and much-needed reforms. The country has not yet 
enjoyed the full measure of the benefits of his brilliant adminis- 
tration. Sufficient time has not elapsed to enable his beneficial 
achievements to be fully comprehended. But as the days pass 
on and the people realize that the new freedom has been at- 
tained, as they gradually step forth from the oppressions of the 
past and find themselves free from the shackles of prior days, 
as they more fully appreciate the social and industrial revolu- 
tion which has been quietly but effectively accomplished, 
their hearts beat more rapidly with new hopes of happier and 
brighter days, and as their ambitions to enjoy a fuller and better 
and more noble existence are the more and more realized, then 
the wisdom, the courage, the patience, the prescience, the pa- 
triotism, and the disinterested devotion of their great leader 
will sink more deeply into their consciousness and they will 
universally and enthusiastically proclaim as the first frien of 
humanity, the determined foe of oppression, the unrelenting 
enemy of evil in government, the fearless champion of social 
and industrial reform, the candidate of the Democratic Party 
in this campaign, the present and next President of the United 
States—Woodrow Wilson. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE LAWS ENACTED. 
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The record of achievements upon which these assertions 
based is unrivaled in our history. The Democratic Party 


ar 
in 
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three brief years has enacted more progressive, remedial, an¢ 
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beneficial legislation than had been perfected previously in 2n 
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two decades Problems 1 every 
quarter in almost endles is 
a systematic manner, and so effectively as to compel our | 
opponents to support many of the measures wh they now 
Vor jusly condemn. 

DIRECT EL TION OF SENATORS. 

To end the constantly recurring scandals in the election 
United States Senators we proposed, and the States t d.a 
constitutional amendment to provide for their election | ect 
vote of the people. 

rHB INCOME TAX, 

To more equitably distribute the burdens of taxation and to 
relieve the backs and the tables of innumerable toilers of the 
unequal props rtion of the cost of the Governme! which prop- 


erly should be borne by the wealth of the land, we proposed, 
and the States ratified, a constitutional amendmen I i 
the Congress to levy a tax upon incomes without 
among the several States. This amendment was ra 
the powerful opposition of the Republican candid 
dent while governor of this State. 

Under the authority conferred by that amendment, the Dem 
cratic Congress levied the present income tax, which has yielded 
during the 32 months in which it has been in operation more 
than $137,000,000. 





THE TARIFF REDUCED. 


We reduced the tariff. Both the great political parties prom- | i 


ised to do so. The Republican Party, however, betrayed its trust, | 
violated its pledge, and actually increased many rates in the | 


odious Payne-Aldrich Act. 
The Underwood tariff law is an honest compliance with the 


promise of the Democratic Party to revise the tariff downward. | 


It was framed by men who were under neither exp 
implied obligations to secure special advantages to favored indi- 
viduals or industries. The welfare of all of the people was tl 
controlling motive in its preparation, and it was designed to be 
fair and just alike to the producer and to the consumer. 

It destroyed the disgraceful alliance which had so long ex- 


ss nor 


isted between certain monopolistic enterprises and the Repub- | 


lican Party. It ended the evil practice of adjusting tariff 





schedules in proportion to the amount of the campaign contri- | 
bution. It freed industry from the possibility of legislative | 
blackmail, and it initiated the movement to have our tariff 


laws based upon accurate information after exhaustive inves- 
tigation by disinterested officials, so that there should be no 
special and unjust favors in future revisions. 


Intended to raise revenues adequate for the Government un- | 


| Ships to make on 


der the conditions existing at the time of its enactment, it ex- 
ceeded the estimates made by its framers and produced ample 
revenues until the present world war radically disarranged our 
commercial relations with other nations. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 

For more than 40 years our banking and currency systems 
had been universally condemned. The Republican Party dallied 
and toyed with the problem, indulging in caustic criticisms of the 
prevailing conditions, and promising profusely to remedy the 


admitted evils. All of its efforts were of a makeshift and tem- | 


porary character. 

The Democratic Party, with broad vision and sound states- 
manship and displaying a knowledge and a grasp of the prob- 
lems to be solved, which amazed the country and silenced criti- 
cism, enacted the Federal reserve act. It is concededly the 
most comprehensively constructive legislation enacted since the 
Civil War. It has made impossible the recurring of money 
panics of Republican administrations and has rendered stable 
and secure the financial transactions essential for the unrivaled 
commerce of our country. 

LOANS FOR THE FARMER. 
While the Federal reserve act made possible certain farm 


credits, the Democratic Party did not stop its efforts to provide | 


j 


adequate financial aid to those engaged in agricultural pur- | 
suits, so the rural-credits act, which completely rounds out our | 


financial system and extends the same needed facilities to the 


farmer as had been provided for those engaged in commerce, | 


was enacted. Although the Republican platform denounces the 


law as “ineffective,” it is a noteworthy fact that only 5 votes | 


were cast against it in the Senate and but 10 in the House of 

Representatives. Never in our history has any law honestly 

believed to be ineffective by any substantial body of our citi- 

zens been approved by the two Houses of Congress with but 15 
ndverse votes out of a combined membership of 531. 
ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE FOR BUSINESSMEN. 

As a result of Republican maladministration the business of 

the country had been plunged into a state of uncertainty and 


id 


chaos. Business men were dismayed. All of their enterprises 
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erve the health, safeguard the lives, and promote the welfare 
of our people than was dene during the long period of Republican 
coutrol 

I ARATION FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Other maiters of vital importance to the national security had 
to be adjusted. Vith the civilized world convulsed with the 
inost horrible war of all time, it was suddenly 

ilized that our country should make additional provision for 
ihe national defense. Radically divergent views were enter- 
tuined by the best equipped military experts as to what was 
required and what should be done. The legislation needed could 
not be drafted overnight. It required careful study, thorough 
onsideration, and statesmanship of the highest order to deter- 
ne what was essential for the national welfare and the methods 
lost desirable to adopt to secure the Nation against foreign 


ression. 


shock of the 


Under such conditions no legislation could be framed that 
would fully satisfy every element of the body politic. What is 
being done, hewever, in the opinion of the men best fitted to 
judge, fully meets the necessities of the Government. The ap- 
propriations for the national defense during the present session 
of Congress will aggregate more than $700,000,000. 

The naval bill, for instance, as it passed the House of Repre- 

ntatives provided more money, excluding authorizations to 
make contracts, than Great Britain expended in 1915, and it 
was $130,000,000 in excess of the largest appropriation ever 
inade for the Navy by a Republican Congress. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Hughes asserts that— 

a It is on words, but the strength and resolution behind the words 
nat coun 

It is not words, nor is it merely the strength and resoiution 
behind them, but it is deeds that count. The Democratic Party 
demands that its position regarding the safety and security of 
ihe Nation, as well as upon all other public questions, be meas- 
ured neither by its own words, nor by the misleading assertions 
of its opponents, but by its acts and its deeds, which alone have 
made the country safe. 

AMERICA PEACEFUL AND PROSPEROUS. 

there are two simple facts of tremendous importance to the 
country which our Republican opponents desperately seek to 
minimize. All the keenness and ingenuity of a judicially trained 
mind have not enabled Mr. Hughes to do more than reiterate 
threadbare and fallacious arguments. Strive as they may 
they can not blind the people to the fact that the country is 
enjoying a period of heretofore undreamed-of prosperity, and 
that during many months of temptation and travail during 
Which he has been nagged and abused and violently and un- 
reasonably denounced the President of the United States has 
With a dignity and patience and courage that has commanded 
the respect of mankind so conducted our relations with the 
warring nations of the world as to keep our own beloved country 
at peace, 

OUR PROSPERITY PERMANENT. 

Mr. Hughes, in his speech of acceptance, states that the “ tem- 
porary prosperity to which our opponents point has been created 
by the abnormal conditions incident to the war.” Since when 
was he endowed with prophetic vision to enable him accurately 
to predict the future? How does he know that this unexampled 
prosperity is temporary? This prosperity is temporary only in 
the sense that it began after the Democratic Party assumed the 
lunnagement of the Government, and it will only end should 
Mr. Hughes, by any fortuitous combination of circumstances, be 
successful in this campaign. 

it is intimated by him and boldly asserted by other Republican 
spokesmen that our prosperity is due entirely to our traffic in 
munitions of war. The assertion is unjustified; it is prepos- 
terous. Our exports have practically doubled since the advent 

f President Wilson's administration, now aggregating the enor- 
mous sum of $4,000,000,000 annually. The value of munitions 
exports is not 6 per cent of the total. 

Che present prosperity is not due primarily to abnormal war 
conditions. Only biased partisans make such a claim. While 
soine industries have undoubtedly benefited because of unusual 
denuinds resulting from the war, it must be remembered that 
a tre mendous stimulus was given to business by the Democratic 
legislation which provided a suitable and elastic currency and 
substituted scientific and modern banking facilities for the 
archaic systems in vogue during Republican administrations. 
The removal of the uncertainty existing prior to the advent of 
this administration because of the inability of business men 
safely to embark in new enterprises or to extend existing ones 
has immeasurably aided the healthy expansion evident in every 
phase of industry. Democratic policies, legislation, and leader- 
ship have been the chief factors contributing to our present 
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marvelous prosperity which is universal in our land. Steadily 
increasing bank deposits and continued widespread increases in 
all lines of industry are the evidences of a business renaissance— 
one of the beneficent results of the administration of President 
Wilson. 

Only the other day it was pointed out that for the four weeks 
ending July 8, 100 new mills were reported for textiles, with 135 
expansions in prospect; that there have been 187 wage increases 
in 34 States to those engaged in the building trades; that our 
banking resources increased in the year ending March 1, 1916, 
$2,271,000,000 ; that during the present administration the bank 
deposits of New England increased 31 per cent; of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Color ado, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma, 42 per cent; that Oklahoma, where there are 
no munition plants, increased her deposits 100 per cent, while 
the only State which showed no increase is Delaware, the home 
of the du Ponts, the chief munition makers of the United States. 

There is another significant and controlling cause of our 
phenomenal prosperity. The country knew that its affairs were 
in safe hands. It had no fear that it would be plunged into an 
unnecessary and unjustifiable war. It had accurately appraised 
the character of President Wilson and realized that to serve 
no personal or selfish ambition would he unnecessarily bring 
upon his countrymen the horrors and the miseries and the in- 
curable heartaches which war entails. 

Capital is notoriously timid. If just cause existed to involve 
this country in hostilities, or if some swashbuckler were now our 
Chief Executive, the needed funds would not have been ad- 
vanced, nor would the necessary credits have been extended to 
make possible the wonderful business expansion so conclusive 
of the progressive efficiency of the Democratic administration. 

DOES MR. HUGHES WANT WAR? 

Mr. Hughes in his speech of acceptance viciously criticises 
President Wilson for his attitude toward Mexico and for his 
foreign policy. What would Mr. Hughes have done had he 
been President of the United States during the past three years? 
Would he have thrown into Mexico a great armed host to sub- 
jugate a people already prostrate and the victims of unscrupu- 
lous bandit chieftains? 

Would he have made imperative demands upon the warring 
nations in Europe in the asserting of American rights, and 
limit the negotiations to a single exchange of notes? He com- 
plains that the Wilson administration has pursued too leisurely 
a correspondence. Would he have compelled the belligerent 
nations to suspend hostilities to answer forthwith his per- 
emptory demands? Where, except in his own mind, even if 
there, does the belief prevail that if Mr. Hughes had been 
President during the past two years that he could have ac- 
complished more, or even as much, as President Wilson has 
done? Let Mr. Hughes answer the American people in definite 
and unqualified terms—would he have involved the country in 
war with any nation for any of the occurrences of President 
Wilson’s administration had he been President and obtained 
no more favorable results from negotiations than have resulted 
from President Wilson’s efforts? That question can not be 
evaded. It must be squarely met. The home makers of our 
country demand an answer. It means much to them. The 
women of America are vitally interested in this campaign. 

AMERICA’S WOMEN ARE WATCHING. 

They know what is happening in Europe. They do not want 
husbands, sons, fathers, or brothers taken in the heyday of life 
to gratify some one’s lust for power. They are not anxious to 
satisfy the craving for the spectacular for the price involved. 
They believe, indeed they know, that national rights may be 
enforced, national honor may be preserved, and national dignity 
may be maintained without quick resort to bloody war with all 
of its harrowing consequences. Their heartstrings are attuned 
to the soft, sweet, and alluring music of peace, of domestic hap- 
piness, and of national tranquillity. They do not desire to have 
those heartstrings torn out by the impetuous rashness or the 
vainglorious pride of a timid or a scheming leader. As they 
contemplate what is happening in the war-stricken nations, as 
they realize the heartaches their sisters in those unhappy lands 
suffer, as they dwell upon the dreadful agony and horror from 
which they have been providentially spared, it will require no 
desperate ‘and unique appeals to incite the women of America 
to an interest in this campaign. But theirs will not be a 
boisterous part. It will not be evidenced by parades and political 
rallies and frenzied appeals to passion. Who looks for such 
manifestations will look in vain. But in every home, however 
humble, where woman in all the glory of womanhood reigns 
supreme, her interests will be determined. 


There will be no noisy demonstrations to affect the public 


judgment; but in the sanctity of the home, surrounded by happy 
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and innocent children, the women of Am«e ’ ( silent 
fervent, and all-persuasive prayer to t God Nat s at 
the light be given to our people to know the right, and that 
streneth be given them te do it by continuing in place and power 
in our beloved land him who, despite temptation, the urgings of 
unruly ambition, the premptings of selfish interests, steadfastly 
stands for the right of humanity, for the welfare of his country- 
men, for the preservation of American homes, for the « se of 
American womanhood, for peace on earth and iw — 
men. President Woodrow Wilson. 
DEMOCRATIC ACHITEVEMENIS IN sy S 

Our demand to be judged by our acts is not confin alone to 

our conduct in National affairs. It applies with equal force to 


our conduct in State affairs. 

When in control of the State government the Democratic 
carried to successful enactment a program of long 
and imperatively needed humanitarian legislation 
benefit to the people of our State. The legi 
versally commended. It gratified those unselfi for 
the cause of humanity; it cheered those becoming despondent 
over the apparent irresponsiveness of our institutions to the pro- 
gressive demands of the day; it awakened renewed confidence 
in the capacity, the willingness, and the determination of the 
Democratie Party to execute the expressed will of the people 
the administration of their government. 

A Democratic legislature ratified the amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution providing for the direct election of United 
States Senators by the people, and authorizing the imposing of an 
income tax without apportionment among the several States. It 
gave to the people the State-wide direet primary, so that they 
themselves might select their candidates for public office. It 
adopted the Massachusetts ballot to compel a closer scrutiny by 
the electors of the candidates for the various offices to be filled. 
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It enacted the workmen’s compensation act, and as a result 
of the labors of the Wagner-Smith factory investigation com- 
mission adopted a large number of recommendations to secure 
the safety and to improve the conditions of those engaged in 
many industries. 

The banking laws were revised. So admirably was the work 
done that the statutes have been considered as model laws and 


have been followed closely by many other States. Legislation 


to regulate the stock exchange, for State farm credits, for 
the licensing and bonding of commission merchants, for the 


standardization of insurance policies, and establishing the op- 
tional charter for certain cities is the permanent and indestructi- 
ble monument to Democratic statesmanship and Democratic con- 
trol. 

PROGRESSIVES COMMEND DEMOCRATS. 

The Republicans eame into power after a campaign in which 
the Democratic Party was charged with waste, extravagance, 
incompetency, and criminality. Widely heralded as the great 
apostle of reform Gov. Whitman was inaugurated with 


the 


announced determination to put Democratic rascals in jail, to 
reform the fiscal system of the State, to eliminate waste, and to | 


lead a forward 
social reform. 
It was an ambitious program, worthy of a great leader of men, 
and requiring capaeity and courage of the highest order. 
The people who had been misled by false and unwarranted 


movement for humanitarian legislation 


and | 


assaults upon Democratic oflicials soon had ample cause to re- | 


gret the return of the Republican Party to power. 

On August 9, 1915, Mr. George W. Perkins in a 
prominent Progressive said: 

In this State the Democrats have given us the only social-justic¢ 
legislation that has been enacted; while the Republicans have since 
tried to nullify that legislation. You all know that personally I am 
opposed to Democratic rule, that 1 have not approved of President 
Wilson's policies. No one can accuse me of leaning in that direction, 
but as matters stand to-day it would be more easy to make an argument 
for our affiliation with the Democrats than with the Republicans. 

That indorsement of the Democratic Party and condemnation 
of the Republican Party is by one who is opposed to Dem 
policies and Democratic control. 

A DESTRUCTIVE REPUBLI AD3I 

Upon the record of the parties no other conclusion could be 
justified. The Republican Party has not to its credit a single 
important enactment beneficial to the State. All of its ener- 
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LN MINISTRATION, 


gies were concentrated to undo what had been done during 
Democratic administrations, and where unable to completely 
emasculate the humanitarian legislation enacted to make in- 


efficient its operation. 

Against the overwhelming protests of the people the work- 
men’s compensation act was amended so as to permit of private 
settlement of claims. It of the glaring evils of our 
social system designed to be elimi ed by the statute. The 
law was intended to veendent and unfortuna 
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If a Republican governor’s program for economy results in an 
increase of $14,000,000 in expenditures, an increase of practically 
30 per cent over the previous Democratic administration, may we 
not well appeal to the people to spare us from the calamity of a 
Republican administration that will not strive so desperately 
to safeguard the public funds? 

Gov. Whitman attributed his failure to keep down appropria- 
tions in his first year to his ignorance and incompetency. In 
December, 1915, he said: 

When I took office of governor last January I knew absolutely nothing 
about State finances. It was made apparent to me when I went over 
the bills that there were many useless and extravagant appropriations. 
Salaries were padded, department heads stood before me and pointed 
to items which they declared they had never seen or heard of before. 
I determined then that I would have a budget prepared for this year 
which would bear my name as sponsor. 

The bills which contained the vicious and unnecessary items 
and padded salaries were passed by a Republican legislature 
with a majority of two-thirds in each house; the department 
heads who “stood before him” and furnished the information 
were Republicans appointed by himself. Despite his un- 
equivocal declaration to end such abuses the appropriations ap- 
proved by him this year, the budget “ which bore his name as 
sponsor,” was more indefensible than the previous one and 
equally as large though covering only a period of 9 instead of 12 
months, 

HIS BUDGET DENOUNCED BY EMINENT REPUBLICANS AND PROGRESSIVES. 

The governor could not plead ignorance for this year’s acts. 
It was clearly a case of “when an executive was needed he 
could only be a candidate.” ‘The vicious features of the budget 
which bore his own name as sponsor were pointed out in unmis- 
takable terms. The bureau of municipal research which he 
invited to cooperate in the preparation of the budget denounced 
it in unmeasured terms. The tax reduction committee, which 
numbered among its membership such distinguished Repub- 
licans as William R. Wilcox, chairman of the Republican 
national committee, Joseph H. Choate, William M. Calder, 
Willis L. Ogden, and Alexander M. White, and was headed by the 
chairman of the Kings County Progressive committee, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hamlin Childs, a distinguished citizen and a prominent 
business man of the metropolis, denounced the budget and urged 
the governor to veto specifically enumerated items aggregating 
$14,000,000. But to them ali the governor turned a deaf ear. 
He ignored his own declaration that the budget as submitted by 
himself could be reduced by the legislature from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 and he approved appropriations $5,000,000 in excess 
of the sum he had publicly stated was sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the State. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY STILL REACTIONARY. 

The Republican Party has not only demonstrated its incom- 
petency but its record discloses that it has not changed its re- 
actionary character. It was not the fault of the Republican 
legislature that women and children are not working 18 hours 
n day in the canneries of the State. The legislature passed a 
bill to undo the work of reform accomplished under the Demo- 
cratic administration, and only a protest so vigorous, so pro- 
nounced, so determined as to be irresistible deterred Gov. Whit- 
man from approving that detestable bill. 

The action of the legislature in that respect was characteristic 
of its party’s action and policies. 

A Democratic legislature had provided for a constitutional 
convention. It was realized that the time had come to submit 
to the people many important questions relative to the organic 
law that would mean much for the future development of the 
State and for the security and happiness of the people. Unfor- 
tunately the convention was controlled by reactionary Repub- 
licans, and its labors were so repugnant to the people that the 
proposed constitution was rejected by an overwhelming and un- 
precedented vote. 

A calm survey of the political field makes readily apparent 
the causes of the buoyant hopes of the Democracy and the gloom 
nnd despair of our Republican opponents. 


NATIONAL AND STATE WELFARE DEPENDENT ON DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS. 


Democratic administration of public affairs in both the State 
and Nation has displayed the same attractive characteristics. 
Everywhere the public service has been improved. Men of 
demonstrated capacity and of unimpeachable integrity have 
safeguarded the public interests and have added to the renown 
of the Government. Our legislative acts have been wise, pro- 
gressive, beneficial, and democratic. No existing evil, however 
trivial, has been permitted to continue unchecked. No abuse 
has been disclosed that determined efforts have not been made 
to end it. Our pride in the accomplishments of the Democratic 
Party is increased because of the vicious criticisms leveled by 
our opponents. Our confidence in our party’s capacity is aug: 


ce 


mented by the desperate and unfounded attacks made by Repub- 
lican candidates upon Democratic officials. Abuse and vitupera- 
tion will not be sufficient to snatch the victory from us. The 
American people, just and discriminating, will not be mislead 
by idle chatter and random abuse. 

They know that the country has been passing through a crisis 
that only undaunted courage, extreme patience, and superb 
statesmanship could master. They are familiar with the 
comprehensive program of beneficial legislation enacted despite 
the fierce opposition of the heretofore unchecked hordes of 
desperate reactionaries. Our house has been cleaned; its affairs 
have been put in order. Under Democratic leadership the people 
have been restored to the control of government. We are living 
in an era with peace, plenty, and prosperity prevailing in our 
own land, while nearly every other nation is devastated by the 
ravages of bloody war. 

We appeal to the people upon our unparalleled record of 
demonstrated capacity. We enter this contest without fear or 
doubt. We confidently call to the hosts of Democracy—regard- 
less of the standards which they may have previously followed, 
indifferent to the cause with which they have heretofore been 
identified—to unite in a common and patriotic effort to sustain 
the foremost statesman of our time by earnestly and heartily 
and effectively supporting the Democratic cause under the in- 
spiring leadership of a true and really great American citizen, 
President Woodrow Wilson. 





An Open Letter to the Old Soldiers of the Country. 


The Democratic Party, with grateful acknowledgment of the splendid 
work of the “old boys,’’ has provided generously for them in their 
declining years. s 

The Republican Party, forgetful of that splendid array who sacri- 
ficed so much for their country, fails to even mention them in their 
party platform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. KEY, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaier, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I submit, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Pensions, the following open letter to the old 
soldiers of the country: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1916. 
To the VETERANS OF OUR COUNTRY AND THEIR DEPENDENTS. 


Dear Frienps: You have doubtless noticed that the Republican plat- 
form of this year, as well as that of 1912, is absolutely silent on pen- 
sions and the old soldier who saved this Nation from ruin. This 
characteristic indifference to the “ old boys,” whose political usefulness 
is on the wane, is in striking contrast to the broad and generous pen- 
sion plank in the Democratic platform. The Democratic Party can 
point with a glow of pleasure to its record in pension legislation and 
its broad and liberal administration of the pension laws. The Sher- 
wood Act of May 11, 1912, eclipsed in its breadth and benefits al! 
previous legislation, and was conceived by a grand old Democrat, Gen. 
SHERWOOD, of Ohio, and passed by a Democratic House, and since 
March 4, 1913, has been administered by Democrats. 

The Russell amendment of March 4, 1913, also a Democratic meas- 
ure, relieved pensioners of the necessity of applying for the increases 
fixed in the act of May 11, 1912, thus providing for automatic in- 
creases, without further effort on the part of the pensioner. ‘This act, 
as amended, has reached and relieved more real need and suffering 
throughout this broad land, and in a shorter period, than any pension 
legislation ever enacted, and, as now administered by our able and 
generous Commissioner of Pensions, is from day to day demonstrating 
to the country and its defenders that the love of the old soldier and 
the high estimate of his value to the Nation still deeply stirs the warm 
heart and deathless memory of the Democracy, however lukewarm it 
may have grown with those whose political power has heretofore so 
largely rested upon the soldier vote; however he may be forgotten 
by those for whom his efforts at the polls made victory possible in 
the years before age and decrepitude made him, in their opinion, a 
negligible factor! 

There are now pending in Congress pension bills which are designed 
to supplement and very largely extend the benefits of present laws. 
This legislation, conceived and enacted by the Democracy, reaches the 
high-water mark of liberality in ponates matters, not only for this 
country but for the entire world. It will be administered in the same 
broad spirit of liberality by a Pension Bureau so organized and con- 
ducted that its every impulse is for the square deal to the soldier. 

The Key bill, which would provide liberal pensions for needy widows 
and minor children of Spanish War veterans, has passed the House 
and is now on the Senate calendar. 

The Ashbrook bill that has passed the House and is now pending in 
the Senate is for the relief of Civil War veterans’ widows, and has 
four —- provisions, which would admit many worthy women to 
the rolls who are now barred through some legal technicality. Under 
this measure widows who were wives while their husbands were in 
the Civil War service will get $20 per month. Widows of veterans of 
the Civil War who were not wives until after the Civil War, but who 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the second Sunday in| I think it will b 
May is designated as Mother's Day and is observed throughout | within 
the Nation. In some of the States the first Sunday in June is | recogn 


designated as Father’s Day. Bills have been introduced that We hai 
this day may be observed as Father's Day throughout the | against tl ‘ 
Nation. laws r 
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employment in the years after they attain the age of 16 upward | tions for their care : 

than from the consideration of those of less mature and more I think a bett r 

tender years. Li 
I do not think a child within the age of 14 years ought to be | stitutionality « 

employed in a factory. Neither do I think a child within the | stitutiol 

age of 16 years ought to be employed in a quarry. The tree is | we cai 

largely formed from the way the plant is looked after and ecul- | be held « 


tured. I think that the instruction of the child in its earl [ am one of t ) 
years largely shapes not only the disposition but as well the | educati« W { 


temperament and physical development of the grown person. | intellectu 
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( ttee on Education, : i which will open the 
to thousands throughout the land who other- 
ht be kept in ignorance and darkness throughout life. 

Accordi to the Census Bureau of 1910 there are 1,990,215 

10 to 15 years of age in gainful occupation in the 

Unit States, 1,353,139 males and 637,086 females, and by elimi- 

those en ed in agricultural pursuits leaves many thou- 

uiis engaged in factory and mine, as is Shown by the report of 
: » mentioned. 

[It is to be noted that the bill aims at 


( l 
varry, and mine. I incorporate that provision of the law 





it of goods n utactured Dv cnldare 


| no pr er, I ufactnrer, or « ler sha hip or d r for 
) i terstate ¢ for n commerce eny at ‘ 1modity 
; he Uni States, in 

i 1e@ ¢ the remov ich product 

f the ¢ of 16 years hav een iployed or 
i or commodity the ] luct of any mill, 

“it lishment, situated 

hicl ys prior to the 1 val of 
1 iid under the age of 14 years have been 

ior ] work, or children between the ag of 14 years 

} : per? t { wrk ‘e than eight 

} i or B t) nany ¥ k, or after the hour 











count ch are manuf: ived by child labor. 
Av tf t this bill i support <i by the labor wnions. If 

uc ‘ then to the credit of those orga atl is Who 

to \ k and who know what it is to work d know 


~ch i o endure in following their occupation. 


o me comes the appeal, not from the labor unions so 


and wome! organizations who have 


3 1 m the mothers 

infancy and who know best its capa- 

uthorities in this country and of Europe 

labor, and so uniform is the opposition to 

child labor that every State in this great Republic has laws 
regulating ch d labor. 

And I recite from the statement of Hon. A. J. 

’ { Southern States of the National 


ld i 

| ity 

i vreat medical 
l 


are nposed to chil 


McKelway, 
Child Labor 
Comittee, who testified before the committee oe this 

that from the Census Bulletin No. 69, entitled “ Child 
i the United States’ 
the ec takers were not required to req hildren at work 
unil ) years of age, due to the cor nt assump Lip ne, that 

t} n f them exceeded their instructio nd did 
I uch Ire Iwo ch ‘en of 5 were reports at work, 1 


250 of 9 years of age, a total of 
et l arn. " hy . ; 





remedy ich employment, so that only two of them per- 
emplo of children in factories with! the age of 

; lina and South Carolina. The work is 
vere and ¢ n the place too damp in quarry and mine 
i] while the dust, lint, and noise of a busy fac- 


ecause it tends to 
Z evil. I have yet to find a person 
who states that he is in favor of an infant child working in 

y or mine. The school is the place for such a child. 
it makes him a better citizen. It preserves his health, and with 
portunities in this country, open to everyone with good 

and an erdinary education in the simple rule of three— 





er ‘ite a well-recog 





re: writing, and arithmetic—it is not only a benefit to the 
child but likewise to our Republic, composed of enlightened 
cultured citizens. 
rhe bill also prohibits the employment of the child for more 
1 ht hours a day or six days in the week. In some of the 
es longer hours are required, and, as shown by Mr. Me- 
IX vy, in his report before the committee, the laws of some of 
the ates require the child to work 11 and 12 hours. 
I k there should be no nicht work for a child. n most 
) well-organized factories work is done by the hour, and 
where it is not, many of them require only eight hours of labor 
for a day, which is the Government standard in all its factories 
and for all its employees. 


hearted support, and I believe that 
n even those who are now opposing this meas- 
aphayunenst of more mature 
labor, they will benefit by it, and that better conditions will 
exist on account of the passage of ‘nae meritorious act. 


I give this bill my whol 
in the end, wt 


ure adjust their factories to the em 
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ion is the vocational education bill now | The Illinois Waterway. Its Great Advantage to the People 


of the Mississippi Valley. its Construction Prevented 
by the General Government. The People of Illinois in- 
patiently Demand that Permission be Giyen to Make This 
Much-needed Internal arp shear 





EXTE? NSION OF 


Or 


HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


MARKS 


ow 
—_ 


In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
Wedne sday, July 19, 1916. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the construction of a 
raterway in connection with the Illinois River that will connect 
1e Great Lakes with the Gulf is a project that has been much 
1 the mind of the people of Illinois for many years. 

For some reason or other the construction of such waterway 
has repeatedly encountered obstacles on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government that, it seems to me, are wholly ‘unreasonable 
= entirely unjustified. 

The attitude of the recent Secretary of War, Hon. Lindley M. 
Garrison, denying permission to the State of I 
struct this waterway is, in my opinion, arbitrary. 

In this connection I desire to submit a brief history of this 
proposed water way. 


llinois to con- 


A WATERWAY FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE ¢ LF OF MEXICO. 

A waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Gulf of 
Mexico, via the Des Plaines, Illinois, and Mississippi Rivers, 
has been the prophecy and the recommendation of the pioneers 
and statesmen of the State of Illinois from the time that Pere 
Marquette and the explorer, Joliet, discovered the portag 


3; Rivers in 1673 down to 





‘e be- 
tween the Chicago and the Des Plain 
the present time. 

THE ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL, 


When the State of Illinois, in 1818, was admitted to th: 
Union, ateeses Pope, the far-sighted representative of t 
Territory in Congress, secured an amendment to the act fixing 
the sciamilatiinas ‘of the State of Illinois, shifting its northern 
boundary so far north as to bring within the limits of the pro- 
jected State the upper portion of such a waterway. The State 
was hard admittted to the Union when the agitation of its 
statesmen was directed toward the construction of a canal be- 


ned 





tween Lake Michigan and the [llineis River. Congress, in 
1822, and again in 1827, provided for the construction of this 
waterway by the generous donation of lands owned by the Gov- 
ernment ‘to the State of Illinois. 
The construction of the canal was begun shortly after 1827, 
. 


and was opened fo r use by the public in 1848S. At the time it 
was desig shed gg completed it was considered to be of adequate 


t 


size to provide for the cCevelopment of waterway commerce. 
At that time the only known motive power for the operation of 
boats upon canals was animal ae tend Not a steam railroad ex- 


isted in Illinois, and no railro was in operation in the State 
of Illinois until six years after ye canal was opened for public 
use. 

The only way then known to propel barges was by horses 
and mules, and a canal boat with a capaci. ‘of 200 tons was 
the then known limit of barge propulsion. A speed of from 34 
to 4 miles an hour was the utmost that could be considered in 
a canal. With this motive power in view, and this capacity 
in contemplation, a canal adequate for the then possibilities of 


| operation was constructed from Chicago to La Salle, about 100 


| 





miles in length. At La Salle this canal entered the Lllinois 
River, which has a natural depth from La Salle to the Missis- 
sippi of 7 feet. This canal had a depth of 6 feet, a width of 36 
feet at bottom, and 60 feet on water line. Its locks were 100 
feet long and 17 feet in width and only 44 feet deep. Soon 
afterwards, however, the whole science of transportation was 
revolutionized. 

Steam was harnessed, and adapted to railway and waiter 
transportation, and although the canal for many years proved 
to be a practical waterway and paid for its construction with 
the revenues derived therefrom, it became very apparent 5U 
or 40 years age that the canal as constructed must fall into dis- 
use because of the competition of modern transportation as 
developed in railroads, and the inadequate dimensions of the 
canal. 

For the last 15 or 20 years the canal, built in the first haif 
of the nineteenth century, has been practically fossilized ani 
useless. In the last decade of the nineteenth century, however, 

















it became that transportation by water b 
t Great Lakes Illinois River must be pr led 
THE SANITARY DISTRICT CHANN 

The sanitary district of Chicago was organized in 1890, pri- 
marily for the purpose of affording drainage and sanitation to 
tl rr at city of Chicago, but the public became impressed with 
th fact that while a nate the object of the sanitary ¢« strict 
eanal was for drainage and sanitation, incidentally it should | 

wide for navigation as far as it was built, and therefore a 
endous waterway was constructed from Chicago to Lock 
. a ith a depth of 22 feet to provide for the commerce of the 
; ire, ‘Th is provides a waterway of adequate depth from Chi 


cago to Lockport, a distance of over 30 miles. From Lockport 
to Joliet, about 3 miles, there is a natural depth in the river, 


with which the sanitary district canal connects of over 100 feet. 
Since the completion of the sanitary district canal the citizens 

of Illinois have been confronted with the following waterway 

situation: A ¢ ‘hanne! from Chicago to Joliet, over 30 miles, with 





oo” 


a depth of approximately 22 feet, and a depth in the river of | 
over 10 feet for the 5 miles between Lockport and Joliet. Thence 
a gap between Joliet and La Salle of 65 miles, in which the Des 
Plaines and Illinois Rivers flow over a sharply descending rocky 
ledge of 144 feet declivity, making the river in its natural con 
dition impractical for utilization as a waterway. Alo! gside of 
the river on this stretch is the old Illinois and = ichigan Canal. 
with a present depth of about from 4 to 5 feet, with a w idth of 
60 feet and with locks of such narrow aisscentsann as to be i 
prac tical for modern use. From La Salle to Grafton, where the 








Illinois River enters the Mississippi River, we have a stretch of | of 
l | 






233 miles, a waterway created by the Almighty, \ a natural 
depth of 7 feet, easily capable, by dredging, of being ck epened to 
8 feet by the expenditure of a comparatively small amount of | 
money. | 
From Grafton, where the Illinois River enters into the Missis- | 
sippi River, down past St. Louis to Cairo we have a depth in 
the Mississippi River of 8 feet, with no immediate prospect of 
securing a further depth without the expenditure of an enor- 
mous amount of money, an amount so enormous as to justify the 
Federal engineers in declaring that at the present time it is, 
from an engineering standpoint, impractical of development to 
a greater depth. This has been the situation confronting the 
people of the State of Illinois for the last quarter of a century. 
THE DEMAND FOR AN ADEQUATE WATERWAY. 


The necessity for the development of a waterway between 
Joliet and La Salle has been clearly recognized by the people of 
this State. In 1907, or thereabouts, the people of this State, 
upon a referendum vote, amended the constitution so as to pro- 
vide for the issuance of $20,000,000 worth of bonds to construct 
and create a deep waterway between Joliet and La Sa lle. After 
the passage of this constitutional amendment provid 
lasnance of these bonds for this purpose a controve 


l 
in 


SV arose 


r 
between the engineers as to the depth and capacity of the pro- | 


amie waterway. Some advocated a 14-foot channel, othe a a 
greater depth, and still others advocated the rehabilitation of 
the old canal to a depth of 6 feet. Unfortunately, as the resi ult 
of this engineering controversy, the project of the creation of a 
waterway over the 65 miles between Joliet and La Salle has 
languished and nothing has been done. 

This being the situation, Gov. Dunne invited several promi- 
nent engineers to accompany him, in the summer of 1914, on a 
trip down the old Illinois and Michigan Canal for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the physical sur — gs the reof. 

During that trip on the Illinois and Michigan Canal the gov- 
ernor suggested to — engineers that, in view of the fact th 
there was only an 8-foot depth in the Mi ee i River for over 

200 miles between Grafton, the mouth of the Illinois, and Cairo, 
it might be wise to devise some engineering scheme which would 
give the people of the Mississippi Valley a depth of 8 feet in the 
Illinois River and from Chicago to Grafton in such a way as not 
to foreclose the future depth of the Illinois waterway, in the 
event that engineering science would hereafter discover a way 
to give us a greater depth in the Mississippi River. These en- 
gineers readily promised to give the matter consideration, and 
in 60 days thereafter they devised a scheme, which they sub- 
mitted to the governor in a written report, and which he sub- 
mitted to the legislature, to various associations of commerce in 
the State of Illinois, to engineering boards, and to other bodies, 
and this scheme has received practically universal approval. 

THE ILLINOIS WATERWAY LAW. 

The law recently passed by the Legislature of Illinois provides 
— the deepening and using of the old Illinois and Michigan 

‘anal for 20 miles between Joliet and Dresden Heights, thence 


caterman the Illinois River and deepening the channel thereof to | 


at least an 8-foot depth and 150-foot width and using it as a 





g for the | 


‘ 
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lor this reason this project is of enormous value to the whole 
Mississippi Val It will cheapen freight rates between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes, which must redound to 
wnefit of this great manufacturing and agricultural valley. 


oO v rER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES A SERIOUS HANDICAP. 
way proposition linger along as it has done 
iarter of a century with nothing done in the way 
¢ up a practical channel would be a commercial, finan- 

political blunder. 

rhe reasons that can be adduced for the immediate construc- 
tion of this waterway are overwhelming, as shown by the 
ich manufacturers, merchants, and shippers as 
dentified with Marshall Field & Co., Carson, Pirie, Scott 
Co., Libby, McNeil & Libby, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
[illinois Malleable Iron Works, W. W. Kimball Co., and a host 
of other manufacturers, merchants, and shippers almost too 
mention. ; 
Since the opening of the Panama Canal, ocean traffic has been 
vonderfully developed between the eastern and western § sea- 
hoards of the United States. The ocean tariff has proved to be 
1 more economical than the transcontinental railroad tariff, 


io te the watel 


fo. he last q 


ents of 8S 


Lhnose 
4 


umerous to 


and as a result the transcontinental railroad tariff has been 
lowered, but not lowered in the Mississippi Valley. 
THE WA RWAY WILL REDUCE FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. S. A. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers and 


rs Congress, declared before the Illinois Legislature that 
the Panama Canal instead of being a benefit to 
Valley would be a disaster to that valley, unless 
ourselves of waterway transportation down the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. New Orleans is 
900 miles nearer the Panama Canal than is New York, and, if 
the citizens of the Mississippi Valley were in a position to ship 
their manufactured products to New Orleans by water, they 
would be in a position more nearly equal with the manufac- 
turers who ship from New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

‘The Edward Hines Lumber Co., in a letter addressed to the 
Legislature of Illinois, declared that the railway tariff upon 
lumber from the Gulf of Mexico to Chicago is now $12 per 1,000 
feet, and that, if the 65 miles between Joliet and La Salle were 
provided with an adequate waterway, these rates by water from 
the same point will not exceed $6 per 1,000 feet, and that the 
saving by reduction of freights upon lumber alone from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Chicago, if only one-half of the lumber 
shipped to Chicago were shipped by the waterway, would 
amount to $1,800,000 a year. 

Mr. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, also produced figures before the legislature showing 
that the cost of waterway transportation on the Great Lakes 
was one-cighth of the railway transportation between the same 
points the and that all waterway transportation was at 
least one-half less than the cost of railway transportaticn. 

Self-propelled barges carrying from 1,000 to 1,500 tons of 
freight can and will operate over this waterway between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans, to the great benefit of the people of the 
Mississippi Valley, if this imporant waterway be constructed 
and placed at the disposal of the people. 

INTROVERSY RELATIVE TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PERMIT. 


he opening of 
the M ssissippi 
we availed 


reon, 


The State of Illinois by an act of its legislature has au- 
thorized the construction of this connecting link of 65 miles in 


the 1,600 miles of waterway between Chicago and the Gulf of 
Mexico at its own expense, for the benefit of both the State of 
Illinois and its sister States in the Mississippi Valley. 

An application for a permit to construct the waterway has 
been made to the Secretary of War and the Engineer in Chief of 
the War Department. That application is still pending and un- 
determined. It would, no doubt, have been granted some time 
ago were the question not raised that the construction of this 

ap in the waterway would require the diversion of additional 
waters from Lake Michigan. 

the great cities on the inland lakes 
unnecessarily alarmed over this bugaboo. The State of Illinois 
does not require for the construction or operation of this 
waterway one gallon of water in excess of the 250,000 minute- 


Some of 


have become 


feet which have been permitted to be diverted by the Secre- 
tary of War to the sanitary district of Chicago for nearly 20 
years last past. The waters pouring into the Dlinois River 
from the Des Plaines, Kankakee, and Fox Rivers, together 


with the amount legally permitted for years last past to be 
diverted through the Chicago River for sanitation purposes, 
are more than ample for all the needs and necessities of the 
proposed waterway. The sanitary district of Chicago and the 
city of Chicago are desirous of securing from the Secretary of 
War additional flowage of water for sanitary purposes, but 
this is an issue created by the sanitary needs of the great city 
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of Chicago, with its 2,500,000 population, and not an 
raised in any way by the application for a permit to construct 
this waterway. 


UNIVERSAI 


issue 


APPROVAL OF THE PROJECT. 

Fight governors of eight of the great States in the Missis- 
sippi Valley have joined in requesting the Secretary of War 
to grant the permit for the building of this waterway. The 


executive officers of nearly every great city in the Mississippi 


Valley from New Orleans to Minneapolis and St. Paul, includ- 
ing St. Louis and other large cities on the Mississippi and Illi- 


nois Rivers, have also requested the Secretary of War to act 


| favorably and grant the permit desired. 


New Orleans has spent millions of dollars in building mu- 
nicipal docks and wharves to prepare for the trade that must 
go to that great city from the Mississippi Valley and thence to 
the Panama Canal. Nearly all the great cities on the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois Rivers are preparing to erect or have in con- 
templation the erection of municipal docks and wharves to take 
care of the commerce that is certain to develop when this water- 
way is opened. Nearly one-half of the population of the United 
States resides in the Mississippi Valley, and the retardation of 
the opening of this great improvement will work incalculable 
damage to the interests of that great valley. 

In these days, when an outcry is raised against the pork 
barrel, attention may be properly directed to the fact that Illi- 
nois for this great improvement does not seek one dollar from 
Congress. That great State is prepared to take upon itself the 
expense of the whole project, which will inure not only to its 
own benefit, but to the benefit of its sister States in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

On May 16, 1916, when the State of Illinois was appearing 
before Secretary of War Baker and the Board of Engineers of 
the United States Army asking that the decision of former 
Secretary of War Garrison should be reviewed and that per- 
mission be given to the State of Illinois to construct this 
waterway, I appeared before .the Secretary of War and the 
Board of Engineers at the request of the State of Illinois and 
presented the following argument: 

ARGUMENT OF HON, BurNetTT M. CHIPERFIELD, OF ILLINOIS, BEFrore 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY. 

“ Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I wish to say to you at the commencement 
of the remarks that I desire to make that I have no interest of 
any kind in this proposition except as a citizen of Illinois. 

“Gov. Dunne is not of my political household. I have no 
expectant or possible connection with this waterway if it be- 
comes an established fact. 

“T could not take any other position than that which I do take 
favoring this project as a citizen of Illinois and having its best 
interest at heart. * * #* 

“It is surprising, when we attempt to bring to successful 
fruition an enterprise that has slumbered in the imagination of 
the people of the State of Illinois for many years, how many 
guardians rise up for the State of Illinois and tender their ser- 
vices to prevent the accomplishment of what we think the State 
of Illinois has an absolute right to accomplish. 

“In the first place, there are numerous questions that have 
been suggested by such self-tendered guardians here that, in my 
judgment, are not the principal questions, but are only collateral! 
and not in any way associated with the proposition which is 
before us to-day. For instance, there is the proposition that has 
been raised by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp], 
who has become, in connection with the lowering of the water 
level in the Milwaukee River and Lake Michigan, so much in- 
terested in the conservation of the water power in the State of 
Illinois, which comes just to this, that the question of the owner- 
ship of the water power of Illinois in an intrastate stream is no 
longer an open question, either so far as principle or the deci- 
sions of courts are concerned. 

“The Illinois River runs wholly within the State of Illinois. 

“The General Government, in a certain sense and to a certain 
extent, is vested with jurisdiction for the purpose of naviga- 
tion over this stream. Those of us who have spent our live 
in Illinois and know intimately every step connected wit!) 
the matter know that the people do not feel overwhelming!) 
a sense of gratitude for the things that the General Govern- 
ment has done for the Illinois River, for it has done practical 
nothing. 

“There is no lively sense of obligation upon our part. The 
Government made a survey of the river and built two dams that 
my friend, Mr. Ratney, is seeking to have removed because they 
overflow lands in which he and his friends are concerned. And, 
parenthetically, I might say that Mr. Rarney’s proposition was 
a 14-foot waterway and is not entirely dissociated from the 
idea that property will be improved in which he and his col- 
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I rt ke the time to cite cases, because there can 


ssolutely no question but this is the fact and has been decide 


L say, by both Federal and State courts, notwithstanding 
vaginings of my friend Mr. Cahill. 

Mai. ANsSELL. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. OureerFieLpD. You may, Major. 


2 


Maj. ANSELL. Is the power of Congress over a river that 


itrastate more limited than it is over a river that is inter- 


Mr. Curpersietp. What power, Major? 


Maj. Ansett. This easement tl you ref to, the navig: 
S ent Does it differ? 


‘Mr. Cnreerrrecp. I am not se z, by anything that 


I say, to limit this department | xercising such control 

















. i ‘ i 
canal, | inquire of all of the gentlemen who are associated 


& interest in the hearing of this matter if that is a matter tha 


concerns this department in any way? 
4 “Tf think not. 


, this stream as would be exercised over an interstate 
». so far as navigation interests are concerned. I do not 
ettempt to distinguish in that respect, nor will I attempt to 
distinguish between the two. The principle of the right to 
culate navigation is well established Many decisio1 have 
made this principle closed and adjudicated less they shoul 
be disregarded and overturned. 

“ Yesterday there was mentioned by some of those who pre 
ented the matter the Ill ind Michigan Canal rt Dili 
nois and Michigan Canal was built at a time when the internal 

provement of the Nation was one of the questions that vitally 
concerned all the people. It served its day and its genera 
and the State of Illinois expended millions and millions of dollars 
or its creation and millions of dollars for its continuation an 
for its upkeep, and the State of Llin« ly st its interes n 
an interest. | might say in passing f s without boun 
of generosity, when this canal, by reason of its limitations r 

location no longer did the business of the State of Illinoi 
er any considerable portion of it. 

In that day when the wilderness was developing and “ 
the movement was from East to West, thousands and thou 
sands of the settlers traveled over this canal, thousands ( 
thousands of tons of freight were brought in by this route, and 
there was a time when commerce was most lively upon this 
canal in the antiquated methods then used. 

But because of the doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
it fell into disuse, Mr. Secretary, and no one is so lowly 
to do it reverence. It became a stench: it became a mat 0 
offense; it became a matter for which there was no utilitari 
use. It became a place that was filled with stagn: 
and the decaying ribs and bones of abandoned canal boats ‘ 
it virtually passed out of existence because the 1 for it hac 
passed out of existence. And, parenthetically, I might remar] 
that I knew whereof I speak, for { was for s e tl 
attorney for the Illinois and Michigan Canal. I | 
nal werkings, and I know, without the slightes restion, the 
statements I make to be true. 

‘You may withhold the permit to co! 1 this water V 
If you feel it your duty, you may w | the permit, but tl 
lilinois & Michigan Canal will not be revived by that act 

“it will lie sleeping with the useless dead, stagnant. and of 
ho serviceable purpose. It will create no new condition 

‘About the land that is occupied by the bed of the « al 
vould respeetfully submit—is that a question that neerns this 

: ( tment in any way? If ther ire ls of the White 
States Gevernment that belong to the United States G 
ment by reason of the breach of sor conditiol re ry t 


‘I think it coneerns another department of the Government. 
And whatever action the Government may see fit to take with | me to t 
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itary district of Chicago. I do not come here under 
colors. My firm is representing the sanitary district of 
ivo to-day. .I have had charge of the overflow cases in 


llinois River Valley, and I do not believe in posing in any 
ude that I can not gladly and clearly disclose. It is a 
legitil e employment which I have the right to take, but you 
should know the fact. So far as the flow from Lake Michigan 
is concerned, it is entirely separate and divorced from the ques- 
tion that is presented to you, sir. It may extend to the develop- 
ment of this power by the fact that the more water the greater 
power; but this enterprise does not rest in any way, shape, or 
manner, upon the amount of water which you have allowed to 
be drawn from Lake Michigan. 
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far as to say that this department would not have power to 
regulate the flow, and, perhaps, under some conditions, to 
abolish it. Those are mooted questions that I would not at- 
tempt to pass upon. But I want to say this: This is a matter 
that is particularly dear to the people of the State of Illinois. 
The United States Government has done nothing—before I get 
to that point, however, let me say that so far as we are con- 
cerned in connection with the waterway we do not care what 
you do with the flow if there is a minimum of 250,000. 

“TI think that, so far as the entire Illinois delegation is con- 


| cerned, with its great interest in the city of Chicago, they 


The Secrerary. Suppose the Government found it necessary | 


to forbid the further taking of water by the sanitary district | 
it Lake | 


if Chieago, in order to maintain the levels of the Gre: 

VSt@n, 

Mr. CAIPERFIELD. You mean any water? 

“The Secrerary. Any further. 

Mr. CHIPerFiELD. This project would suffer most sadly. 
There is no use in attempting to becloud the issues. Two 
things would happen; first, you would kill off the people of 
Chicago 

“Gen, Brack. Oh, no. 
disposal. 

“Mr. CHrrerrietp. No; you could not put that water into 
the lake for 48 hours without contaminating the water supply 
of the people of the city of Chicago. You have in mind one 
thing and I have another. 

“The Secretary. Every one of the Great Lake cities started 
out with the project of dumping its sewage into the lake. They 
are not now doing that. Chicago is the only one that is at- 
tempting to avoid that heavy burden, and they are doing it 
by taking out water from the lake and turning it down into 
the Mississippi River. If that method is profoundly prejudicial 
to the Great Lakes I can easily imegine the Government saying 
to the city of Chicago, “ You can not do that.” And if that 
should happen to be the fact, ther would this waterway be of 
any value? 

“Gen. Brack. I might add to that that the systen at Chicago 
is entirely unsatisfactory to Chicago itself. 

“Mr. Carprrrietp. I can not go quite that far with you, Gen- 
eral, because with all due respect to your knowledge on this sub- 
ject, which I very freely concede, I do not think your statement 
is accurate in that matter, because the health statistics of the 
city of Chicago, sir, show that it is singularly immune from 
those diseases that can be traced to wyter contamination sources, 
There can be no question about that. 

“Gen, Brack. It has helped Chicago very largely ; there is no 


I claim a little knowledge of sewage 


question as to that. But Chicago itself is now engaged in study- | 


ing how it can be bettered. Conditions are getting very bad. 


clusively proved by the fact that the limit that is imposed is 
25,000 cubie feet per minute. As a matter of fact the system 
requires 500,000, or some other figure. 

“Gen. Brack. And must be assisted in addition. 

“Mr. Carprerrincp. I do not think anyone can question the 


statement that the more the sewage is diluted the better the con- | 


dition becomes from a sanitary standpoint when it has flowed 
through the channel. Everybody knows that; and they are get- 
ting as much water as they can. I do not want to becloud that 
issue. But, Mr. Secretary, upon the question of the right of the 
city of Chicago to conduct these operations, it was passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, and its right was 
sustained in the case of the Sanitary District of Chicago against 
the State of Missouri and the State of Illinois. There the whole 
plan was laid before the Supreme Court of the United States. 


“The Secretary. That, however, from the names of the par- | 


ties in the ease, raised only the question as to whether the city 
of Chicago had the right to pass its sewage from these other 
cities, 

“Gen, Brack. Whether it would interfere with the other 
cities? 

“The Secrerary. It did not raise the question, probably, as 
to the power of the Government to control the withdrawal of 
water, 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. IT would not pretend that it went that 


would bitterly fight any attempt to prevent the use of the 
sanitary district channel. I think the sanitary district of 
Chicago would make a very vigorous insistence, and the city 
of Chicago would do it also. But so far as this enterprise is 
concerned, Mr. Secretary, it does not depend upon any increased 
amount of flow. So far as the State of Illinois is concerned, it 
is vitally interested in this question. 

“ Here is what we propose: We propose to give to the country 
at large, in place of. the obsolete Illinois & Michigan Canal, 
a waterway more than 60 miles in length covering a portion of 
the river where a scow can not go through at ordinary times, 


|in the Des Plaines River, connecting the sanitary district 


} 





far; but the State of Missouri asked for an injunction, claim- 


ing that it was going to be injurious to its citizens—— 

“Gen. Brack. That the Mississippi would be contaminated 
unduly. 

“Mr. Curperriecp. And the health of the various cities on 
the stream would be affected prejudically. There the matter 
was passed upon by the Supreme Court. I would not be under- 
stood for a moment as saying or suggesting that this went so 


channel with the Illinois River by the route that is outlined in 
the plan, and thence with the lower Mississippi, giving a better 
route when it is completed than any that is found in the Missis- 
sippi River to-day, because it would not be subject to the same 
changes of channel. It would not be subject to the same em- 
barrassing situations that tend to hamper navigation in the 
Mississippi occasionally. 

“T was surprised at the statement of my friend Mr. Starrorp 
that no commerce would use this canal in connection with the 
Panama Canal. Mr. Secretary, adjacent to this proposed enter- 
prise is that part of the State where I have had the great 
pleasure of living. It is the richest portion of the Nation. 
Bayard Taylor, after wandering all over the country and over 
the civilized and uncivilized lands on the earth, pronounced it 
to be the heart of the Nation. It is, in fact, the garden of 
Sden of the whole Central West. Here is produced practically 
every product—live stock, coal, stone, sand, corn, grains, fruits, 
all the agricultural products—and there are manufactures 
through that vailey that are reaching out for markets all over 
the world. 

“Why, sir, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
so vitally interested in this project, manufactures every year 
$3,000,000,000 worth of products within the territory that 
would be affected by this waterway. I do not know what our 
national wealth is at the present time, because no one knows. 
It was somewhere in the vicinity of $160,000,000,000. They fig- 
ure it now as high as $200,000,000,000 ; but we are manufactur- 


| ing on that basis more than 1 per cent of all the national wealth 
“The Secrerary. Gen. Black’s proposition is, I think, con- | 


every year. Our products are of unnumbered millions. Our 
people desire an additional outlet. They desire access to the 
Mississippi River, and the Mississippi River people desire ac- 


cess to and from the city of Chicago. This enterprise has been 


| indorsed by Gov. Bilbo, of Mississippi; Gov. Hall, of Louisiana ; 


Goy. Clarke, of Iowa; Gov. Major, of Missouri; Gov. Hammond, 
of Minnesota; and Goy. Dunne, of Illinois. 

“T was in the Legislature of the State of Illinois at the 
time the constitutional amendment was submitted to the people. 
It passed the house by more than a two-thirds vote and was sub- 
mitted to the people of the State of Illinois, and by an over- 
whelming majority at the polls the people confirmed and 
adopted it. Then the project failed for reasons I will not take 
the time to relate now; and after Goy. Dunne came into office it 
was again sought to put this project through. ‘There was a 
Republican house and senate at the time, and the Republican 
house passed it by a two-thirds vote, and also in the Senate. 
The people of the State of Illinois are vigorous in demanding 
the right to make this improvement, subject, sir, to your right 
of supervision and inspection and approval. 

“As I understand it—and I have no desire to misstate any- 
thing—the legal features of this plan have been, to a large 
extent, approved by the Judge Advocate General’s Department 
of the United States Army. There is a report of the Engineer's 
Office practically approving it, as far as the engineering features 
are concerned. 

“What can be the possible detriment which this department 
would be called upon to take into consideration to justify its 
refusal? Only one. Water power, sir. And I stake my reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, for whatever it may be worth—and I would 
not be ashamed of it in the State of Illinois—I stake my repu- 
tation that the Government of the United States has not one iota 
of interest in the water power of the Illinois River. Then, what 
is the objection? It gives a channel where none existed before. 
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pri vork in aid of 
of Illinois and in response to a long-felt want We ar 
a ig the Government to forego any) of it substantial rights 


Your department, sir, as I understand it, has jurisdicti upon 
one theory, and that is the theory of a disturb: 
ence with the navigation of the river. At the prese1 


the kind of trade we desire to put upon the Illinois River, ther 
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is no navigation. Do not misunderstand m I dor 
that ats do not ply on this stream They do. I do not 
that cargoes are not hauled over this stream. They are. 

: vv. DunNE. Not between Lockport and Utica. 4 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Oh, no; you can not row a boat through | 

that. Bu is River has some Ci ing str : 
un ‘ ater conditions. propose to estab- | , — 
lish a chal ili carry cargoes from the city of Chi oO 
and to tl i that will link that city and the Illi- | < 
n I issippi together. The L[linoi not | - S 
alon il plan. Association after associat Mig ' 
throug! 

oy have to le ¢ M ( LD 
and a I am very grateful for all that 
you fay sald, ¢ re to be } ird further I can ' 
hear you at 2 o'clock this afternoon. oa 

‘Mr. Curperrietp. If [ may have 10 minutes more at 2 





cix, vill not further inflict myself upen you 
‘(Whereupon, at 11 o’clock a. m., a recess was taken until 


9° tal 


2 o'clock p. mm.) 
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“Mr. CHIPER? » Resuming where I left off and making tl I l 
as concise as I can, because I » not want to take any more ¢ 
your time than is absolutely necessary, I wish to speak of the | I] 
universal desire of the people of the State of [linoi sjl 0 
canal may be constructed and put into operation as speedily as | Des P 
possible. Now, I am fully aware that if the only argu 
had to offer were public opinion—or, if that expression does not | a f f heig ; 
suit, public clamor—it would not be a very substantial basis for | 
an argument. In the State of Illinois, however, Mr. Secretary, | ca of tl I 
there was as nearly a unanimous sentiment in favor of this | of r f 1 Lake M 


waterway as I think has ever existed upon any question within | p« 
the borders of the State. 


“The Secretary. On which of these problems was it based | effect it 
the power or the transportation end? ate effect 
“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I can say very frankly for our ] e, if | nated, b 
it were purely a power proposition, they would repudiat t |} of that 
absolutely. 


“ Now, let me make a little diversion from my subject along | sl 0 I 
that line. Gov. Deneen, who preceded Gov. Dunne, at a time | ev t to tl 
when I was in the Legislature of the State of Illinois, put it 
bill for the construction of a waterway. The mai RY. \ 
however, was power. <A vast amount of water power was to be | tary district y tl S t ( 
produced, and that proposition-smacked so much of pure com 
mercialism that the legislature smote the proposition hip and 





ov. DuNNE. How many special sessions were called for the | : {IPER! 
purpose? t} ‘ initar ai 
“Mr. Curperrretp. Well, Governor, we were like firemen at 
that time. We slept in our clothes and waited for a call for a ate 
3 special session. inois, 
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Ciipenrienrp. If you had that matter before you, you 

| to tl State of Illinois that so long as it can prop- 

‘ se vr for public purposes - 
‘I Secrerary (interposing). There are some things where 
» stop before you begin. If we allow water power to 


9 
al 


of 18,000 horsepower, and it turns out to be a use- 
up mode of obtaining power, the pressure upon this 
to allow an increase in the water power will be 
ae will be a more or less constant demand for 
increase in water power. This is the situation: Illinois is a 
ign State, but it is a sovereign State against a sovereign 
The interests of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and New 
all States that touch this systems of waterways below 


‘ ( 


wnt ere 


Yi 
the Great Lakes—are in opposition to any such change as would 
lvantage the State of Illinois. 

Gov. DunNeE. I think I can safely say that the height of 
dum has been fixed at the lowest possible stage that it can 
be to secure a waterway. 

Mr. Curperrieip. If the people of the State of Illinois and 

s¢ who are now coming before you present their cause to you 

y saying that they are willing to take the proposition as they 
find it; that they are not collaborating with the sanitary dis- 
trict of Chicago or anyone else upon the question of the flow 
of water; that they are not seeking to bind any future action of 
this department, it seems to me there could not be any excep- 
tion taken by you to that position, and that it could not be held 
that there was implied bargaining that would embarrass the 
action of this or any other department, or any of your suc- 
a rs, I should say. 

‘The SEcrRETARY. Suppose the State of Illinois, under author- 
ity granted by this department, were to put five or six or seven 
million dollars into water power from that waterway and into 


hydroclectric-power development, and then would come back to 





the department and say, ‘We thought we did not need any more 
water—the engineers advised us so—but by reason of a num- 
ber of things we find we do need more water, and we want to 


take more water out of Lake Michigan.’ 
“Mr. CHIPrerriEcp. It would be a very 
ho would come back and ask for more. 
Che Secrerary. It is at the beginning of it tl 
very careful. 
‘Gov. Dunne. Is not the legitimate business of the State to 
develop water power? 
“Mr. CHrperrieLp. This water power, Mr. Secretary, is purely 
incidental. It is not the main idea at all. Here is the situation: 
The position I take, Mr. Secretary, is that we should build up 


I brave man, indeed, 
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ernment ner your government is able to control the y 0 
Chicago. 
“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. You mean so far as flow is concer 









“The Secretary. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. For a number of years the flow was ap- 
proximately 250,000 cubic feet. I know that to be true. [| 
approximated that flow. I do not understand, although the 


opinion of the Chief of Engineers and of this board would be 
vastly superior to anything that I can say, that any injurious 
condition, so far as the lake levels is concerned, resulted when 
the flow was limited to that amount. 

“Col. Taytor. I think the reports show that the level of the 
lake began to fall in 1900 and has continued to fall ever since 
and that it has never reached since 1900 the mean lake level. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It has never gone average 
that time? 

* Col. Taytor. Has never gone back. 

“Mr. CHrperFierp. Mr. Secretary, so far as this proposition 
is concerned, the State of Illinois is asking for permission to 
construct and operate this waterway. ‘The State of Illinois 
will take its chances on what this department may require it 
to do. Of course, I undersand the difficulties attending the 
situation. This amount of flow from the sanitary district at 
times is absolutely negligible in the Illinois River. There are 
times when the flow does not equal 6 inches of added depth. 
Those high stages prevail a good many months during the year. 

“Col. Tayrtor. How many months do they prevail? 

* Mr. CHIrpPerFIELp. It is a matter that has been in evidence 
many times. I would say that the high stage of water—that is, 
considerably above the low—will prevail for five or six months 
during the year. 

* Col. TAYror. 
extreme high. 

“Mr. Curperrrerp. The crest of a flood in the Illinois River 
only lasts a very short time. It is a case of rising until that 
crest is reached, and then receding. 

“Tt occurs to me that there would be no estoppel, if I may 


the since 


to 


‘Considerably above the low’ does not mean 


| use that expression, or there would be no embarrassment to this 
| department in what it might be required to do. 


we have to} 


“Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to leave with you—I did not 


| know that your name appeared upon the first page, or I might 


the welfare of the General Government, and at the same time | 
not do damage to the individual States. Illinois as a State can | 
not prosper, and concerns that may use this power can not 


make returns to the Government and can not pay their propor- 
tion of the burden; can not carry their part of the load, without 
its inuring beneficially to the best interests of the General Govy- 


ernment. As to this proposition, you would say that the State 


of Illinois was profligate, and that it was careless, if it did not | 
creating | 
s power because of a desire to go into business, but the power | 


} 


COLS 
thi 
is being created incidentally and must go to waste if it is not 
used. The people of the State feel that ordinary conservative 
methods would require that it shall be s.ved and used. I can 
not understand how it would embarrass this department. 

* Col. Tayror. This is based on the 18,000 plan? 

‘Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

‘Col. Tayror. And that requires double the amount of 


erve this power that it was creating. It is not 


} 
A 


water 


t! is required to go through the Sanitary Canal? 

‘Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I have not figured the matter. 

‘Col. Taytor. As a matter of fact, the mit which is allowed | 
now, 250,000 cubie feet, will permit the development of approxi- 


] 


Te 


y 9,000 gross horsepower? 
** Mr. CHIPerFIELD. That is low water. 
* Col. Taytor. That is what? 


“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I say, that is low water. 


not have done this—the editorial comments of the State of 
Illinois with reference to this waterway and water-power situa- 
tion. The newspapers of Illinois are unanimous on this propo- 
sition. The civil bodies are unanimous. Why do I mention it? 
I mention it for this reason: Illinois is a sovereign State. We 
do not require, in the State of Illinois, any guardian for our 
internal affairs. It is only when we get to the place where we 
encroach upon the rights of others that such a thing is neces- 
sary. The Congressman from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] gave the 
impression, by innuendo, if not by a direct statement, that this 
plan had not been approved by the people of the State of Illi- 
nois. I want to sweep away any such idea as that. There 
1ever a plan more fully considered; there was never : 
more fully approved. 

“The Secrerary. As I understood it, the argument was that 
the project for the 8-foot waterway and the development 
18,000 horsepower had never been submitted to a popular vote 

“Mr. CnrperFrecp. That is right in that sense. I would 
feel grieved if my remarks were misconstrued. I do not want 
to say an unkind word. I do not care to criticize the Congres 
man. It is just a matter upon which he and I do not agree. 
The matter was submitted to 


iS 
le 
l vit 


’ 


? 1 
i i 


do not want to misquote. the 
| Legislature of the State of Illinois, and the public bodies of the 
| State of Illinois swooped down upon the legislature and re- 
quired the passage of this bill. 

“Tet me dwell upon one phase of this matter, and then I 


; am through. 


There is a question of tolls. If I understood you 


| correctly, at the time the hearing commenced you stated you 


had a natural prejudice against any avenue or course that was 
public in its character being subjected to tolls. There is a 
proposition in which I can sympathize with you. But the 


| situation is this: The State of Illinois has committed itself to 


the principle of some toll. They are constructing and build- 
ing 2 waterway where none exists. They are affording a chan- 
nel for the cheap transportation by barge and by boat where 
there is no channel at all to-day. For 19 miles, or thereabouts. 


| they construct an artificial channel. 


“Col. Taytor, That is the primary horsepower; that is the | 
all-the-vyear-round power. Now, suppose that you make your 
plant capable of developing 18,000 horsepower, and you make a } 
contract with somebody to deliver that power to them. Don’t 
you think it would be right embarrassing for the department to 
have to limit it to 250,000 cubic feet and cut it down to 9,000 
horsepower? 

Mr, CHIPERFIELD. We could not make that contract. 

Gov. Dunner. We could not make those contracts and we 
would not make those contracts. 

rhe Secrerary. We all seem to be having difficulty, not with 
the State of Illinois but with the subordinate governmental 
agency of the State of Illinois. Apparently neither this Gov- 





* Gov. DuNNE. In the old canal? 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; in the old channel. Then they have 
used some of the basin of the Des Plaines River, where no boat 
could navigate to-day. They make this channel; they make this 
waterway; and the State of Illinois is willing to bring itself 
within any suggestion that the Secretary of War or this depart- 




















le that does not totally abolish the principl 
T } - ot th it = _ { ‘ 
I ‘ de upon such a bas 
om to ny leg D> 
hsolutely wit he p Ipee ¢ 
to tha 
RR veste i aid 1 us B 
‘ i ‘ ere th the tm LO i 
‘ As IT understi ‘ ( 
hy citizens of C ] (y l 
4 i tl ‘ “ae ’ 
fhe SECRET ny. It is : stipulat i lor ¢ LLILV « 
M Cui ELD. Yes. If our citizens are t: 
ahh Idi be TaNXxed, and vice versa. It eens to like SO 1:1 S thre 
uty objection is eoncerned, that disposes of 1 , 
"en people of Illinois, 6,000,000 of them, ne b re Vv 
cay. ‘We want to internally improv vr St 
. we are not going te do any harm whatever to any ot 
interests: we are not going to ask the United States Gov: 
ment fer one doliar.’ I was very much impressed by the sy 
“at was made by our Chief Executive at the opening of C 
« wherein he very graphically un ree ily pa 
the necessity for industrial preparedne uintry I « 
Ho neeive of a thing that would go vard enco 
1x enterprise than to have this channel available for all uses 
that might be made of it; to have this power available for 
ifacturing: to have, in the inland section of the country 
these facilities that would be naturally attractive; to Il: 
erenter avenues of commerce and trade, avenues for the carr 
ing on of the industries of the land to promot the agricu 
and mining interests, and all the allied industries. That 
only thought that was embraced within th hill ¢] 
puISS “l the other day by the lature of ft] \ | ne 
nd is now embraced within this application. I a ned 
to think, Mr. Secretary, that quite unconscious 
there has gotten into your mind, to some extent at lk 
belief that there is some pooling of interests betwe es 
tary district of Chicago and this waterway 
The Secrerary. Quite the contrars L sium surpris t the 
ion that exists between st vo 
‘Mr. Curperriecp. They are not wedded. We of ihe S&S 
of Illinois would do all we can to suppert the sania d 
the sanitary district is doing nothing for this wate 
except letting the water pass through its channel where th 
have to let it go. They have no power to retain if. I 


after it goes it is not subject to their direction. 
fhe people now ask that this permit shall be granted. They 
see no possible detriment to any person or to al inter 
They have loyally supported the Government. They certsinly 
“are intensely patriotic in their every impulse. I tell vou, Mr 
Secretary—and I say this in all frankness, | ise I « i 
man who would not speak frankly on a subject of this kind 
that the people of Illinois would feel intensely hurt if they 
could not carry on this enterprise that they so much desi 
There was a time when many of the best lawyers of | State 
of Illinois—and I say to you that there is some basis { l 
statement—believed that the consent of the Seeretary of W 
was not required. There were those who did 
desire to avail themselves of that opinion or to ascert: 
whether it was correct or not. They wanted to work 
mony with the Federal Government. I ventu 
all the States of the Union there is not one that has a greate! 
desire to stand with the Federal Government than has the 
State of Illinois. They come here asking for this consent, and 


i 
re to say that 


they can not understand why, as a sovereign State willing to |; 


spend this money, permission can not be given. They have 
been disappointed and grieved. 

The Secretary. You are in Congress. Why have you not 
gsotten a bill through? 

‘yy 
is 2 matter that is under the jurisdiction of this departm 


and I am not in favor of establishing a rule in one case that 
does not apply in another. I believe that when the law con- 
fides this matter to your department in a regular manner that 
it is not right to seek to obtain something in an irregular man- 
ner. I say this to you very frankly, because the suggestion 
has not come from those who are most interested in this mat- 
ter that there has been no desire to escape the consequences of 
coming here. 

“IT have taken more time than I intended to. 

“The Secretary. The point that I am especially interested in, 
and which I trust Gov. Dunne will note, and which has im- 
pressed me as being a very serious one, is the effect of this 


i 
1 


Mr. CHIrerrietp. I disapprove of that method. I think this | 
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The Naval Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
LINTHICUM, 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 








fugust 15, 1916. 
1ICl Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the adop- 
: l 4 the Senate amendments pro- 
r naval construction and improve- 
i it is to me at one of the great 
l tal he present war in Europe is that 
j n, even if it is with the expenditure of millions of 
lo! nnual indeed far cheaper than war, which not 
l } of dollars but the lives of millions of our 
} tizens, together with the vast hoard who 
f disabled, disfigured, and rendered heipless, 
of dows, orphans, and mothers, 
! forced to endure poverty 
As continue to grow in prosperity and wealth and forge 
further to the front one of the most progressive countries in 
ld we are sure to be embroiled in war unless our state 
of preparedness and readiness renders attack upon us too great 

ird be undert 
NAV AT I LAM. 

I ould like to point out that the difference between the 
‘ of ships recommended by the Secretary of the Navy 
General Board of the Navy does not indicate a differ- 
opinion between these parties. The Navy Department 
bmitted a five-year building program and has recom- 
lan aj priation for the next fiscal year for the con- 
n of a certain number of vessels included in this pro- 
the General Board has recommended larger programs, 
inlly in the number of ships to be authorized now. And 


ion to this many individuals, the president of the War 
College, and the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet have 


r nded even more extensive programs; but it can clearly 
be seen by carefully reading the report of the Secretary that, in 
his opinion, if sufficient sum of money were available, he, too, 


would recommend enlarging the program submitted by him. As 
this question is a matter which should be decided by Congress, to 
my mind we should in no way endeavor to evade the responsi- 


bility, but to so enlarge and supplement our resources as to 
adjust the financial status to the defense needed by the country. 
i um happy to see that the Senate has authorized an enlarge- 


ment as to the number of ships to be constructed and the time 
to be consumed in their construction, and trust that my col- 
leagues in the House will support the larger program and pro- 
vide the reveiue for its construction and maintenance. 
WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES ARE DOING. 

it is a well-known fact that Great Britain and Germany have 
a shipbuilding capacity far in excess of this country. In view 
f this and the additional fact that their peace program for 
the year 1914-15 consisted of 15 dreadnaughts and battle 
Cl ers, und that this was in addition to the merchant tonnage 
output of these countries, we can readily see how adequately 
Great Britain and Germany are supplied with the various kinds 
O01 ships, 
While it is impossible to secure any data as to the number of 
lips being constructed by Germany since hostilities began, we 
do know that the men engaged in shipbuilding trades have been 
exempted from military service; that every effort is being made 


sl 





to increase the output of shipbuilding establishments by over- 
time work, a close supervision of the men, the utilization of alien 
workers and prisoners of war; also that according to some au- 
thorities the German shipyards are capable of constructing 25 
capital ships at one time, in addition to the usual auxiliaries and 

chant ships, it would certainly appear that a vast amount of 
\ kK is being done by them. 

1 am strongly of the opinion that the nations engaged in the 
pre t war are building men-of-war as rapidly as possible, and 
in that event it is highly possible that after the present conflict 
is concluded they will be possessed of not only more experience 
than we have, but a correspondingly larger supply of ships. It 
is. highly necessary, therefore, when taking into account the 


various factors of the present situation, we lay down a program 
that will enable us to hold our own against any invading power 
and be able to protect our interests at all times. 
DUTY OF CONGRESS. 
One of the duties of Congress is to provide for common defense, 
and we can only do this by providing an adequate and efficient 


Navy end a trained Army, supplied with all the 

thereof in the way of equipment nd munitions. Un x i 
conditions I can not see how it could ! . possible for 

refuse to make adequate appropriation for enlargi 
and maintaining our Navy, our first and, to my mind, most 
portant line of defense, particularly so b » of 
graphical location—the intries to the north and 3 
not being formidable foes; t rest tl )- 





proach us from the oceans and seas. 

With 3,000 miles separating us from the war 
Europe and 7,000 miles between our western 1 
tinent of Asia and the Far East, with the sea 
strong Navy and modern fortifications, we need have little fear 
of the landing of a hostile army on our shores. However, with- 
out a Navy of sufficient size and strength to prevent the enemy 
from gaining a foothold upon our soil, we are open to attack 
and if the enemy take advantage of the opportunity we afford 
them we will be powerless to defend ourselves against the sea 
soned and well-trained soldiers, modern guns, and other instru 
ments of warfare unless we have a great stan yarmy, equip ou 
forts and fortifications with the various guns, and so forth, 
and have in reserve vast quantities of arms and ammunition. 
Even if we have such an army and could drive them out, would 
it not be better to be able to prevent the foe from I:nnding ra 
than to drive them out after they have succeeded in pierc- 
ing our lines, which is usually difficult, as shown by the war in 
northern France? 

While we have no desire to take advantage of any other na- 
tion, I firmly believe that we should build a large Navy and 
assume a position which would give our people security and 
protection. I believe this is their desire, judging from the great 
parades taking place in all centers of population, which indicates 
public sentiment in favor of preparedness. I have heard a.great 
deal said in this committee about the hysteria in the country for 
preparedness, and some seem to think it will not last. I do 
not agree with this view. I know that the people of this 
country will never feel safe again until there is provided and 
maintained an adequate Army and Navy and a large reserve 
force. I wish to say to the committee—and I do not propose to 
take many minutes in saying it—that I have always stood for a 
large Army and a very large, substantial Navy, the latter second 
alone to that of Great Britain. I feel that in a democratic gov- 
ernment like ours, where the government rests with the people, 
it is the duty of Representatives elected by them to carry out 
their wishes in matters of legislation and government. 

In my district the sentiment is overwhelmingly for prepared- 
ness—for very substantial preparedness—and for that reason I 
voted for a larger Army than the bill gives-—-2 additional bat- 
tleships and to construct 50 submarines instead of 20. I felt 
then, as I do now, that I was voicing by my vote the views and 
wishes of my constituents. 

As additional proof and to show conclusively that the senti 
ment is strong in my district and in the State of Maryland, and 
particularly- in Baltimore City, I desire to call attention to a 
campaign the Baltimore Sun recently conducted, in which it 
asked the people, “Are you in favor of preparedness?” The 
Sun stated what the War College had recommended for the 
Army and what the General Board of the Navy had recom- 
mended for the Navy. They also asked the people whether they 
were in favor of a universal military system and stated deti- 
nitely the Swiss system, and in reply to that request there were 
9,732 ballots cast. The total for preparedness out of the 9,752 
was 8,591 and against it 781. In other words, 91 per cent of all 
the people who voted, out of nearly 10,000, voted for adequate 
preparedness in line with what the War College and the Naval 
Board has recommended. In the city of Baltimore they were 
stronger for preparedness than they were in the counties. In 
the city the percentage was 95 in favor of preparedness. In the 
counties it was 75 per cent in favor. 

Now, I merely bring these figures before the committee to 
show the sentiment in the State of Maryland, which adjoins the 
Capital here, as it were, and particularly in my district, in the 
city of Baltimore. This bailoting was carried on with absolute 
fairness. The number of men recommended for the Army and 
the number of ships recommended for the Navy was distinctly 
stated, and the people voted with a full knowledge of what the 
vote stood for. Eighty-seven per cent voted in favor of a uni- 
versal military system in line with the Swiss system. And you 
might like to know that the women voted strongly in favor of 
preparedness and a universal military system. Eight to one of 
them voted for preparedness and six to one for universal 
service. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take any more time, lut 
I ask leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein the articles from the Baltimore Sun to which I have 
referred. 
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The SPEAKER Is there objection? [After a pause.] The ° . 
Chair hears none. , . . h 
Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the ¢ 1 ; : > a 
iny people participated in this canvass‘ i ; ) 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Ninety-seven hundred and thirty-two Wh) 

Mr. HULBERT. And what percentage of the peopl ho 1 I 
ticipated were registered voters? { 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The article does not state. ce W e 
Mr. HULBERT. I would like to say to the gentleman Pi sae 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mary 





m: 









has expired. ‘ ’ : es R aoe : x Fr 
M LINTHICI M. The following are the articles to \ I cons 7 i u : Dm . ; 7,1 
linve referred: o95: TD i Co . Mi 
ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF PREPAREDNESS? Ss | | ou ‘ ) 
lhe Sun wants to know what its readers think about i fense. | nois. 2: O} ’ : ) 
Adequate military preparedness, in the opinion of the y Wat Ki \ ( 





College. means a Reguiar Army of 281,000 men, with a regular reserve, | ¢ _ i: 
bringing the total number of soldiers available at home at the outbreak 
cf war up to 500,000. In addition, it thinks there should be 500,000 






























































more men ready to take the field at the outbreak of war, with sufficient i 
training to enable them to meet a trained enemy within three months’ | timo ‘ nil ! Font : 
time. The War College proposes a program which will take eight years | ser t ! l { { nt ; MI 
to organize fully an army of this size. but i t vary ‘ont I ! 
Adequate naval preparedness, in the opinion of the General Board of | 95 or « : 
the Navy, means the construction within the next five years of 10 dread iD | h 1 at 
nauchts, 6 cruisers, 10 scouts, 50 destroyers, and 67 submarines, with | w: Virginia wa 1 redne than tl 
appropriate subsidiary craft. Marviand and a little we on it than West Virgir and N 
The Swiss Army system, generally regarded as the model universal } Caro All were strong in fave xf both propos 
tary system for democratic countries, requires military service of The whole object of the §S ; effort to get th 
all physically fit male citizens. Each Swiss youth in his twentieth year nt « one « } nt 
must spend from 60 to_90 days, according to the branch of the servi Amer peo} r | 
to which he is assigned, in a training camp. After that, for 11 years 1 th 1) 
he must spend 11 days annually in camp to refresh his training Dur ) » the ‘ 
ing the next 12 years he must spend 11 days each alternate year in i h ny-pri \ nal 
training. d ‘ 
With these definitions in mind— i ! ite ' 
Are you in favor of preparedness? ‘ j 
Aro you in favor of universal military service? 
The Sun would like to know what its readers think, : hat rt h 
asks them to cut out and mark the ballot below and m ng is] f 
to the Sun, Baltimore : n I n 1 ‘ 
———__—__—_——-—— LT — oe I sit iT and \ 
; 
For preparedness rd vhic 
e S I 
Against preparedness lu V\ 
For universal service j | 
Dae 
Acai iniversal rvice | vot 
Name — - —, 
Address - - =, 
[From the Baltimore Sun, June 2, 1916.] In 1 ‘ 
NINETY-ONE Pen CENT VOTED FoR DEFENSE RESULT OF THE SuN’S POLL pre ed L respect ‘ t 
SHOWS AN OVERWHELMING SENTIMENT FOR NATIONAL PREPARED Sun | 
NESS—9,732 BALLOTS Were RECEIVED—UNIVERSAL SERVICE A CLOSE easily ; red so } ; 
SECOND, WiTH More THAN S7 Per CEN 25 Stares Were Heanp “bh Li a ( ’ to t 4 
ProM—-WOMEN STRONGLY IN Favor. ter A good voted ir or of the S 
More than 91 per cert of the nearly 10,000 persons who were en h preparedn ihese were coun l I ked, 
interested in the subject voluntarily to send their ballots to the S the vot ’ I | edn \ 
are in favor of preparedness for national defense, and more than $7 Man l 
per cent are in favor of universal military servi most of them a pared ’ Many ot voted sim] gait epared 
cording to the Swiss system. 1 : 
The result is perhaps as surprising to the Sun as to any others lieved that tl 
especially the percentage in favor of universal service, for, like Eng ; 
land, America has always heretofore been wedded to the volunteer i u 
system and very loath to adopt any form of conscription or compul change mater u 
s enlistment. el t 
: bout four men voted to every woman, which was rather disappoint 
ing, but the composite decision of the women was rather astonis! 
They voted nearly 8 to 1 for preparedness and about 6 to 1 fe 
versal service, and a great many of them insisted that women ( Tl Pre : is b rin 
» trained to do their part in case of war as well as men—th service | py { ' f ar t | 
should ve really universal. ewe |’ = xe © 1aAPeest (ins 
SALLOTS STILL COMING IN. tu Navy t es 3 ever bee . Bs i | i 
IIundreds of ballots are still being received every day, th the history of the world. I aS UCCH 5 
averages have not differed materially at any time since t ing, | eXhaustive investigation as to the types o 
and as there is no prospect that they will, it has been decided to | better balance ou fleet and CreNS f { 
announce the result now. : The tial tae cee ae ; 
The Sun believes that this vote is fairly representative of pu 1; BUEIDC! AS CME ARLES UE SUIS SUL 
opinion, at least east of the Alleghenies. It was, in the first place, - Ten first ; battleship rrving as hea 
tirely voluntary. No effort was made by the Sun outside of the invi- | armament a ny vessel of the to } | 
tation in ‘ts own co:umns to get any person whatever to vote, and, of | SP ed and greatest desirable rad ‘ 
course, no effort to influence any vote. The fact that nearly 10,000 | exclusive of arn and arma t to $11 
Should have accepted the invitation, more than half of them expending | un a n practicabl 
postage for the privilege. shows the widespread interest in the subject. battle cruiser i 2 t 
_ In the second place, a great majority of the ballots came singly or in ol any vesse of their ) 
little batches of two, three, or half a dozen. A few batches of votes | speed and greatest desirable rad act 
came from big business houses, but it was noticeable that in these dif- | clusive of arn nd ari nt t t $1 
ferent opinions were expressed, the averages differing very little from | begun as soon as practicabl 
the general averages. A few bundles of pacifist votes also came, Ten scout cruisers, cari e prot 
chiefly from the counties of Maryland. ‘Chere was some evidence that | to their size and t to } { hest } ! 
a little organized effort was being made on both sides, but it did not | desirable radius of action; four to cost, « ve 
appreciably affect the result. The Sun believes that it was a spon- | ment, not to exceed $5,000,000 cach, to be begur i 
taneous and representative expression of public sentiment. itty torpedo-boat destroyers, to have tl 
It was remarkable how evenly the trend of opinion ran. On no single | and greatest desirable radius of action; ( ‘ 
day were the votes received anything but overwhelmingly in favor of | and armament, not to exceed $1,260,000 to be ! 
preparedness and universal service, and the same may be said of every | practicable: Provided, That not less four 
hundred votes cast. All through the counting the averages showed built on the Pacific coast: Provided fu ha 
surprising consistency. | tion on the Pacific coast does not ex 1 the 
VOTES FROM 23 STATES. oo coast, plus the cost of transportation f t At 
Votes were received from 25 States, besides the District of Columbia, | Nine fleet submarines. 
and from Americans in Canada and Cuba. Among the voters were a | Fifty-eight coast submarin¢e of which 1 t 
great proportion of the most prominent men in Maryland, but the large surface displacement of about S00 tons each, to cost, « ‘ 
majority of the votes came from the plain peozle, many of them work- | and armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 each, and 27, which 
ingmen of little education. Tbey came from every sort and condition ' the best and most desirable and useful ty] f 
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be ‘ ta t, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed | least in line wi »j rove sand additions heine ma . 
$7 0 5 be begun as soon as practicable; and the sum of ‘hen ther - ti th the improvements and additions being made by 
: 7 OU y appropriated for the construction of said sub- e noe ae ae . 
1 to be available until expended, Not less than 12 of the sub- A nation’s naval policy must depend on its requirements. If 
n be re in tl orized te be, pagan a0 mo as pepcitcalss san ae other nations did not maintain navies it would not be necessary 
vilt on th acific coast: Provided, lg cos cons ° . = a ie ; : > am ; oe 
the Paci past does not exceed’ the cost of construction on the | 22d really uncalled for for us to do so. But if the nations wit 
os tic coast, plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the | Which we are likely to be brought in contact maintain e& 
racit travagantly large forces, it is absolutely necessary for us 1 
. " - . : - é . ei st ~s > ADD SSt rus to do 
One submarine, equipped with the Neff system of submarine pro- | cp, ; 7 wis intai » mhamdime: ¢ oo : ; +f 
pilsion, exclusive of armor and armament, $250,000: Provided, That ke — to mannan ay on SIONS the nations a 
the owners of the Neff system of submarine propulsion will construct, > World. 1ere is a general feeling that the Navy is for the 
in acct haaace week Grawins® Pans. and speascnes puovecne by om, first line of defense, its value as such a weapon depends upon 
one coast-defense subme eo oS S displacement when sub- r , i its cn » , Pre ) 
merged, carrying armor and armament similar and equal to that of the knowledge that its units can be moved from one place to 
the “C” class of submarines, with fittings, ee’ machinery, de- | Another, and be used as an offensive weapon, as well as for 
vices, appliances, and appurtenances of every kind with latest improve- | defending our coasts and outlying possessions. 


meats, complete in all respects, and suitable for naval purposes: Pro- 
vided further, That the money appropriated for this purpose shall not 
be paid to the builders of said boat until the same has been completed 
passed satisfactory service tests, and been accepted by the Secretary of 
the Navy; but_upon such completion, tests, and acceptance by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy the sum appropriated shall be paid. 

Three fuel ships, one at a cost not to exceed $1,500,000, to be begun 
as soon as practicable. 

One repair ship. 

One transport. 

One hospital ship, at a cost not to exceed $2,350,000, to be begun as 
soon as practicable. 

Two destroyer tenders. 

One fleet submarine tender. 

Two ammunition ships, one at a cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, not to exceed $2,350,000, to be begun as soon as practicable. 

Two gunboats, one at a cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not 
to exceed $860,000, to be begun as soon as practicable: Provided, That 
the 66 vessels directed herein to be begun as soon as practicable shall 
be contracted for or shall be begun in navy yards within six months 
from the date of the approval of this act. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall build any of the vessels herein 
authorized in such navy yards as he may designate should it reasonabl 
appear that the persons, firms, or corporations, or the agents thereof, 
bidding for the construction of any of said vessels have entered into 
any combination, agreement, or understanding the effect, object, or pur- 
pose of which is to deprive the Government of fair, open, and unre- 
stricted competition in letting contracts for the construction of any 
of said vessels: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to build any of the vessels herein authorized in such navy 
yards as he may designate. 

Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of 
vessels and machinery of vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to 
be available until expended, $59,000,194. 

Increase of the Navy, torpedo boats: On account of submarine 
torpedo boats heretofore authorized, to be available until expended, 
$5,282,593. 

Increase of the Navy, armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
armament for vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to be available | 
until expended, $47,110,000. a 

Increase of the Navy, ammunition: Toward ammunition for the 
vessels herein authorized, to be available until expended, $19,485,500. 

Total increase of the Navy heretofore and herein authorized, $139,- 


345,287. 

I am aware that the Navy bill of this Congress is very large, 
as I have said before—the largest ever passed. I am aware 
that the total amount appropriated is tremendous. But, in my 
opinion, money spent on the Navy is the most economical ex- 
penditure we will make. I do not believe there is an American 
of any party who begrudges sufficient money to build and main- 
tain the American Navy, which safeguards and protects our 
people. To endeavor to do it cheaply or slowly would be the 
falsest kind of economy. We have a gigantic task before us to 
make our Navy what it should be, and this bill goes a long way 
toward placing it on a proper footing. 

It is highly essential that we have a well-proportioned Navy, 
and for this reason I was and am unalterably opposed to aban- 
doning our program for enlarging from year to year our dread- 
naught fleet, which must necessarily constitute our first line of 
defense. It has been said that the dreadnaught has played but 
little part in the present war, but to my mind that is in a large 
measure one of the strongest arguments in their favor; they 
are so formidable no warship desires to attack. So convinced 
am 1 of the importance and necessity of a great Navy and more 
dreadnaughts that I voted for two of them in addition to the 
battle cruisers provided by the Navy bill when it was before the 
liouse prior to its passage by the Senate, and am pleased that 
the correctness of my views as expressed by that vote has been 
confirmed by vote of this House upon the Senate amendment. 
It has been clearly demonstrated that the theory upon which 
all nations have acted, that the dreadnaught, the heavy ar- 
mored ffghting ship, is the backbone of the navy, is sound, and 
that whatever we do in adding ta our Navy we must Keep the 
great central fighting force always up to the highest level which 
we seek to attain. Admiral Pletcher, in his statement before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, in speaking of the 
relative standing of the various navies of the world, said: 

If we consider that dreadnaughts constitute the main fighting 
trength of any navy, and place navies in the order of number of 
dreadnaughts now in commission, it would run something like this: 
England, 48; Germany, 25; the United States, 8; France, 7. That 
includes battle cruisers, 
Which but demonstrated how lax this country has been in pro- 
viding the proper fighting units. and in endeavoring te keep at 


While considering the question of the effectiveness of dread- 
naughts, I wish to say that while the dreadnaughts we have 
to-day are in every way most desirable and up to date, they 
are lacking in one most important, indeed, paramount feature, 
and that is they have not the speed that would enable them to 
effectively cope with the dreadnaughts of foreign nations. This 
question of speed is one that should be given the most careful 
attention of all those concerned about the effectiveness of this 
type of ship. 

Our fastest dreadnaughts have a speed of 213 knots, while 
the English average nearly 4 knots greater speed, and some of 
the newer types constructed by them are capable of making 294. 


NORTH SEA BATTLE. 


To illustrate the need of speed, let us take, for instance, the 
battle which took place in the North Sea between the German 
and English armored cruisers. The German fleet consisted of 
the battle cruisers Moltke, Derjinger, Seydlitz, Von Der Tann, 
and Blicher, all, with the exception of the Bliicher, capable of 
making 28 knots. Had they come in contact with British ships 
of inferior speed, they would no doubt quickly have dispatched 
them to the depths of the ocean; but it happened that they 
were attacked by the British cruisers Lion, Tiger, and Queen 
Mary, all of the latest, fastest, and most improved type, slightly 
larger than the German ships, and averaging 14 knots greater 
speed. They were, of course, so far as speed was concerned, 
immeasurably superior to the German ships, at least to the 
Bliicher, which was 2 knots slower than the other German 
ships, and this, coupled with the fact that their guns were 
slightly larger, enabled them to overhaul the German ships, 
rendering telling damage; and while, with the exception of the 
Bliicher, the German ships escaped through disabling the Lion, 
yet we know that the Bliicher, because slower than the other 
vessels, was completely crippled and promptly sunk by a de- 
stroyer. Yet the Bliicher was capable of making 26 knots, just 
434 knots faster than our fastest. 

BATTLE CRUISERS. 

The House committee, after carefully considering the matter 
of the various types of ships, recommended as most needed to 
balance our main fleet and increase its fighting efficiency an in- 
crease in cruisers, saying in their report: 

It is a significant fact that officers of the War College who have !cen 
studying war games and the officers of the fleet, including its I 
manders in chief of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, who have been 
taking part in the war games and in maneuvers, recommend the « 
struction of battle cruisers in this year’s program. These officers con 
tend that battle cruisers are needed to support our own scouts and 
assist them to break through the enemy’s scouting line, technically 
known as the enemy’s screen; also that they are needed to support our 
own screen and prevent the enemy’s scouts from breaking through ; als 
to seek and destroy the battle cruisers of the enemy which might | 
operating to intercept the supply ships along our trade routes or on 
our coasts. Battle cruisers are used to harass the enemy’s suppli 
and to act in concert with the battle fleet in a general action by 
placing the enemy at a tactical disadvantage, as their superior speed 
enables them to obtain a superior position or prevent the enemy's 
battle-cruiser division from obtaining a similar tactical advantace. 
In operations against an enemy that possesses battle cruisers the United 
States without any such vessels will be at a most serious disad 
vantage, for the reasons above set forth. At the outbreak of t 
qeceees war there were of this type, built and building, in the Britis 

avy, 10; in the German Navy, 8; in the Japanese Navy, .4; and in 
the Russian Navy, 4. Recent reports tend to indicate that these num 
bers are being added to as nr. building facilities under wai 
pressure will permit. A lesson to learned from this war seems to 
be that if a possible enemy is courting vessels whose speed enables 
them to elude a battleship with certainty and which are powerful 
enough not to fear smaller craft, the only method of defense against 

the battle cruiser seems to be the battle cruiser. . 

The compelling reason for the recommendation for the battle 
cruiser is the fact that each of several foreign navies have the battle 
cruiser, and it therefore becomes an absolute necessity for the proper 
naval defense of the country for the United States to likewise equip 

the Navy with this type of vessel. If no other nation possessed battle 
cruisers, it is not likely that a recommendation by this committee would 
be made for their construction, but when a comparison of relative 
strengths of the navies of the world is made the committee deems that 
the time has arrived when battle cruisers in sufficient number should 
be authorized in the interest of preparedness for a proper naval defense 
of our country. 

In addition to the fighting qualities of the battle cruiser, the European 
war demonstrates that a battle cruiser acting independently can act 
over wide areas, protect its own commerce, and destroy the enemy’s 
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A VAI AB I 

The history of the world teaches one sure lesso1 
supremacy ultimately means nat al } Ni nee and 
More than ever before sea power is the best and strongest 
tary power. The rise and fall of nations and empires teaches 
us the same lesson—that national safety and national success 
are inseparable from naval strength and naval power. The de- | 
struction of the Spanish Armada in the English Channel was | 
the first and controlling cause in the bloody drama whic! 
ended a few years ago when the flag of crimson and gold was 
banished from the Western World and Spain closed her glitter- | 
ing career. 

if we are to build a navy, then we should build a large one. | 
It is an ambitious and expensive policy, but it is the best of 





} 
the two open for us—either to provide a navy of sufficient force | 2 


to defeat the naval forces of our probable enemies or entirely 
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the respective } ige I nd’s gross tonnage in the first 17 months 
of the war had bee du b bout 1,192,551 tons. A total of ap- 
pre itely GO ve ving the Union Jack has been destroyed by sub- 

ines, mines, cruise: or from other way operations. The British 
tonnage lo were divided about as follows: Three hundred and thirty- 








eig merc t stear and 264 trawlers, fishing smacks, steam drifters, 
and Lili ve i 4 
Germany's merchant tonnage at the last official reckoning aggregated 
4,706,027 gross tons. Up to the close of 1915, or in 17 months of the 
war, close search of all available records shows that this gross tonnage 
} 





ses, by approximately 161,888 tons. This comparatively small loss 
tonnage through destruction, against the total losses of England, re- 
argely from German and Austrian vessels rushing into shelter at 
| f the world when the war broke out. 4 
The detailed tabulations of the merchant tonnage losses by the dif- 
ferent nations indicate, in striking manner, the power of the submarine 
in destroying commerce. Considerably over 55 per cent of the vessels 
given in the lists have been destroyed by such instruments of warfare. 
The serious danger to shipping in war time from mines is also evident. 
Neutral tonnage of the Scandinavian countries, adjacent to Germany, be- 
ng exposed to mine hazards to the greatest extent, have suffered ex- 


had been reduced thro actual destruction of about 65 vessels of all 
ra 
‘ 


tremely heavy losses from such weapons of war, although in the more 
recent instances of neutral ship losses, attacks by hostile submarines 
have also occurred, 
LOSSES BY NATIONS, 
liow the various nations have suffered in the loss of tonnage as the 
result of the war, is shown in the following table, showing the number 


of vessels and their aggregate known gross tonnage: 









Number 
Country ships of | Gross tons. 
lost. 
England, ineluding 320 merchant steamers, and 264 trawlers, 

POR IEE, WE, nie don avavdnscdpancdvhchutkecbaxdancbabe 602 | 1,192, 551 
Gereeay, TE OEE CPOE, « ove nctbduccudsurssctscencosess 65 | 161, 888 
NOTWRY, VORRES OF RE) CY PUB .n csp ccccossccccessesccce oe 77 | 103, 023 
EORGD, WORSE OF Gil SOMOR.. bc vc cndactsnvntdinessarssiosasxce of 125,978 
DORNER, VANES BE OEE Ue wes cccescadveatsnntsccncesnnens | 29 33, 293 
pO, SRR UE ee SUTIN ae bas casesdabcdcdavsecsadcncesece | 35 32, 667 
FEGRIOIG, WRERENS GEGI CIDER. os vi icnececcctccsenveteubwaberce | 21 36, 843 
SRUGEIR, VERON GE GE CIDOB oo aces és ceeteeccscccdesseceveenceve 31 34,193 
Greece, Spain, and Japan, all vessels.........ccscscececees ee 15 39, 662 
PUOIY, WOGHEED OE MEDC POON. go occe sack binenevesetens doneneaceet 24 60, 217 
TUPkOy, VORRCIS OF GIT CI POR .... 5 s.ccccwccsccccvccesscesacosecce 18 18,150 
Belgium, vessels Of all types . .......ccccccccccccccecccsccccce 6 12, 211 
Austria-Hungary, vessels of all types. .....cscccccccccccecees 6 13, 240 
United States, vessels of all types. ..........ccecccccccccccces 7 14, 087 

Sebil citnensiehcadeneiensdeanedinestanaunidndicdiasitnineiatl | 990 1, 878, 003 
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We do not need experts to tell us. that the weapon that will 
drive a battle fleet out of our waters and keep it out and pre- 
vent it from returning, that will make our shores safe from in- 
vasion or attack by hostile fleets, is the submarine. Sufficient 
submarines will keep any enemy fleet out of gunshot of the 
American coast. 

PERSONNEL OF THR NAVY. 


Much has been said about the lack of personnel in the Navy— 
shortage of both officers and men. I feel that if those who 
harbor this belief will but read the testimony of Admiral 
lietcher, in command of the Atlantic Fleet, he will be con- 
vineced that many of the slanderous statements made against 
our fleet and its present head are base misrepresentations. 

Below I quote a portion of Admiral Fletcher’s statement : 

The personnel now with the fleet meets every requirement. There is 
no body of officers in any navy of the world that are better educated. 
There are none more skilled in their profession, and none required to 
maintain a higher standard of efficiency than those in our Navy. 

The enlisted men who man our battleships are the best the country 
can produce. They come from good homes and from every State in the 
Union. They are picked men from a high mental and physical standard 
for thelr work. ‘They are well cared for, well clthed, well fed, and 
well paid. They have plenty of exercise, and drilling in the open air. 
They lead healthy lives and are afforded every practicable recreation 
and amusement, We are amply repaid for this by their efficiency. 

As far as can be ascertained there is no fleet that is more constantly 
drilled or exercised than our fleet on the Atlantic coast, or any fleet 
where more exacting requirements are demanded. ‘This is borne out by 
the results shown in our maneuvers, our war games, our tactical prob- 
Jems, and our target practice. Had I any doubt upon these questions 
of personnel and efficiency as far as the active fleet is concerned I would 
not hesitate to inform this committee in order that steps might be taken 
to remedy any defects. 

In my annual report there are pointed out some defects in the ma- 
terial of the fleet and its needs and requirements to’ make it a more 
effective fighting force. These are of long standing and are only now 
emphasized by events abroad. The Navy Department has done every- 
thing that lies within its power to remedy the shortcomings and carry 
out the recommendations from the fleet, but most of these requirements 


are beyond the control of the department and require the legislation of 
Congress 


All the experts have said that our Navy is in good condition, 
although all seem to voice different opinions as to just how it 
could be improved. I am strongly of the opinion that our Navy 
is in as good shape at this time as it has been in years, although 
of course, with the increased number of ships, it will be neces- 
sary to materially increase the personnel, hence the provisions 
contained in this bill for that purpose. 

Our Navy should be our pride and boast. We should be and 
are proud,of its achievements, men, and tradition. It has 
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} 








never been whipped, and whenever it has been called to action 
it has performed its work with signal efficiency and success, 
At all hazards it has defended our country, and no one has ever 
questioned its devotion. 

AUXILIARIES., 

In all the desire to have an abundant supply of weapons of 
war, we must not forget the important roéle of the auxiliaries— 
the mine layers, mine sweepers, fuel ships, repair ships, trans- 
ports, supply ships, etc.—and the fact that our Navy must be 
provided with an adequate supply of same. I feel, however, 
that the provisions made in this bill and the ships of these 
various types already on hand will be sufficient, and that we 
will have a well-balanced Navy in every respect. 

AERONAUTICS. 

Aircraft, the latest development in the naval service, al- 
though comparatively new, is most important. They are the 
eyes of the Navy, and are rapidly developing into means of de- 
fensive attack. The aeroplane, although it has a small carry- 
ing space and limited radius of action, is decidedly useful in 
every way for fast scouting purposes, and in that respect will 
be a necessity and of great value. If our fleet did not have 
them, and the enemy’s fleet did, we would be absolutely handi- 
capped. In addition to this, aeroplanes are absolutely neces- 
sary for fighting the enemy’s aeroplanes to prevent them from 
getting information. It is the most efficient method to pursue. 

The aeroplane is rapidly developing, and although we may 
say that it is in its infancy, owing to its small carrying power 
and range of action, I feel that it will not be long before these 
drawbacks are overcome. The reports from abroad indicate 
that they are building aeroplanes of 1,000 horsepower, having a 
high speed and long range of action, but of course to just what 
extent this is done we are unable to estimate except by experi- 
menting with the designs we use. When the problem of the 
motor question is effectively solved I am of the opinion that we 
will be able to outelass any of the foreign nations engaged in the 
building of aircraft. 

The statements of Capt. Mark L. Bristol, United States Navy, 
when he appeared before the Committee on Naval Affairs, in 
speaking of the purposes for which aircraft are desired, said as 
follows: 

Aircraft for the fleet are required for three general purposes, namely, 
the mobile fleet, the coast defense, and the advance bases. 

Aircraft have passed the experimental stage in development to a 
great extent. The general principles of design and construction are 
fairly well established. It is now a question of deciding upon the mis- 
sion they have to perform in war and providing the necessary types of 
aircraft and the officers to man and maintain them in order to carry out 
that mission. It is not a question of developing this service gradually, 
put of getting it as soon as possible, so that our fleet will conform to 
existing requirements. The mission of our air service, though it may 
be changed in the future, fs for scouting, for patrolling, for fighting an 
enemy’s aircraft, for attacking submarines and unarmed vessels and 
naval auxiliaries, for controlling gunfire of battleships, battle cruisers, 
and coast fortifications, and for carrying dispatches. Aeroplanes and 
dirigibles are required for all these duties. Kite balloons are required 
for controlling gunfire from ships and advance bases as well as elevated 
points of lookout from aircraft stations. 

There are several secondary duties that aircraft may be required to 
<a, according to the special character of the operations of the 
eet. 

IT am thoroughly convinced from the statements made by the 
various naval officers and those with thorough knowledge as 
to the condition of your air service, that we are more backward 
in aeronautics than any other one thing. It is our one weak 
point, and we shculd strive to overcome this at the earliest 
practical date. For this reason, aeronautical appropriations 
should now and hereafter. be ample, for until battleships and 
battle cruisers can be built and commissioned, the Pacific 
coast must look to submarines and aeroplanes for its defense. 
If we could secure, say, 1,000 aeroplanes, with a well-organized 
corps, we would have an air force that could drop large bombs 
and launch torpedoes against invading forces and thus prevent 
an attack. On the whole, I believe that by means of aero- 
nauties we can accomplish more in a short space of time than 
by anything else. 

I do not think that the appropriation for this branch of the 
service is in anywise too large, and expect to hear of wonderful 
improvements in the aeronautic field, improvements that will 
eause our aeroplanes to at least equal, if not surpass those 
now being used by the warring nations. 

The newspapers are daily bringing us reports of the increased 
activity of air craft, of various air raids, in which large num- 
bers of aeroplanes have participated at one time, and which 
have been attacking cities, destroying railroads, numbers of 
troops. supply stations, etc. It is a well-known fact that they 
now operate in fleet formation, are equipped with machine guns, 
and fight other aeroplanes to prevent them from carrying on 
attacks or securing information. It is not an uncommon thing 
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Henne En —— ne 
I t ! r of eroplanes bombard ? 
It has d, and I doubt not its co s Ger- 
has 9.000 aeroplanes available and not less than 5,000 /1 rt 
t ws: that England has 900 trained avi rs in the I 
: w) ere waiting for machi and that | on: ‘ 
‘ S lone, Who re waiting fol icnil i d 
serve r} ! é a 
France and i not so far behind in the « 
of this | n ‘or. The aeroplane is not nly 
and seout is able to defend and d 
Kite! rted as having said that “an aviator is | « WW 
orth an and the developments of the pr t con- | pre atin — 
flict in Europe have demonstrated the truth of his convict 1 ¢ 
NAVAL LABORATORY, ' } 
I am particularly pleased with the provision in this bill pro- L kr ir} 
viding for the establishment of an experimental and research nt 
ory, ¢ follows: 
Ex tal and rese r | tory: For la nad } 
work ¢ t of gun erosion, torpedo mo | ’ 
su euns, protection against subn i 1 . 
improvement in submarine attac hments, I d n t 
25 - . = 
in submarine engines, storage batteries, an pro } d | 
radio installations, and such other necessary he f the . 
Government service, including the construction, eq nt nm 
of a laboratory. the employment of scientific il I y ; 
become necessary, to be expended under the direction of t Secretary hens : 
of the Navy, $2,000,000, i he thors hiy ‘ mi 1 ¢ 
There is need of mobilizing the inventive genius and organ- | t 


ization of the Republic for national defense. While it is fully | profit by what we } | It 
that the naval experts have been responsible for the | Germany ! } t 
chief development of the Navy by invention and progress, some | equipment wi ' ' ‘ . 
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of the greatest improvements utilized by the Na came from | Sci ie ‘ } 

civilian inventors and civilian engineers. It was a o | thi half ti 

save us the Monitor, who built the first submarine as- | other body of 1 { 

tered the science of flight, who perfected wireless enti engil 

tion, who invented the gyroscope compass, electric steering gear I believe that i 


and electrical propulsion, and silk-floss life preservers. Most of | in this bill. It will be a « 
















the development of the larger naval ships, throbbing with elec- | and 1 ution wal \ 
tricity and delicate engines of all sorts, was perf d by naval | he wis! to submit to ft G 
oflicers. ‘There has been a feeling among civilians that thei 
suggestions did not receive friendly consideration from naval i t] 
experts. This feeling is not well founded, but it is widespread I rati 
and doubtless grew up because there was no well-organized I f l 
method of getting the naval expert d civilian expert together is 

There is no great business establishment tl does not have | in such a |: 
a workshop similar to the one now proposed for the Navy to|t 
study scientific and efficiency methods. The work to be do! { 
in the laboratory for the Navy Department is to be entirely i 
under the contrel and advice of scientific experts. It is in- | 1 
tended to inaugurate a practical business investigation of the | tests relating t 
needs of the Navy and the Army. Gun erosion is one of the rdnai lati 
very important subjects they will study, and if we can make | wish to urge that it 
a saving there we will save the amount appropriated ver, Baltimore, the th 
quickly. We should, in my opinion, by all means have a labo- | ate on t! Pat Rive 
ratcry or some proper means of practically ascertaining 1 C) 
best way to prevent he rapid erosion of our guns. 

It is perhaps true that the great gun factories and manu- 
facturing establishments have applied every scientific test, but 
we must remember that the Government manufactures a great i 
many of its own guns; therefore we should have an equal op- | graphical 
portunity to find the best, cheapest, and most scientific way The first essential 
of accomplishing something. If this country wishes to have its | able room for exp 
fighting machinery kept up to date and not excelled or equaled | coastal plain have : 
by any other nation, that machinery may be thoroughly tested | bilities in this res] » Bal 
and standardized and duplicates obtained at low cost from | sents a well-nigh unl 
competitive manufacturing plants, then the establishment of an | its suj 
experimental laboratory is the way to accomplish the desired | the m 
result, Through this method we can give our Army and Navy The fort 
a chance to have the most scientific assistance possible. If we ; agricultural, ind 
are to have an Army and Navy, it seems to me that we ought ided advantage « 
not hesitate to equip it with the best of everything that can be | and emphasi 
obtained. When we realize all the improvements that have | closer than & if 
been made in armaments, in guns, in ammunition, in shells, in | cl { 
aeroplanes, which were the result of investigation, we cer- t 





) i i 
tainly ought to have our Navy scientifie and efficient enough | § 
to make further improvements, especially in aeronatics he length of t 

submarines, and particularly when the department earnestly | miles from Balt to \ 


requests that it be put on an equal footing with private plants | San Francisco io t 


that construct guns, gun)owder, torpedoes, submarines, various | Jamaica than : ( 
laboratories, and scientists. the Middle West by ma 
The German nation is to-day the greatest nation for efliciency, Baltimore may well | 
and it is needless to relate the wonderful achievements of that | are unsurpassed. I! 
country. The German Government has laboratories of its own | empties into the bay 


and makes experiments in agriculture, war, munitions, and all | well-sheltered expa: ( 

directions in which it can ascertain the efficient, economical, and | to the largest ‘ 

scientific way of accomplishing things. wide and 35 feet d 
Then, too, we are particularly fortunate in being in position ibmitted by the A 


to put such a plant under the experts of the Navy, with the advice ! future |! irther im] ) 
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recommended by them for the further | 
ent of our harbor. Tributary to the river on the 

‘th and south are numerous creeks whose deep water and | 


ty to railread facilities have already attracted many | 

rge manufacturing industries. Chief among these tribu- 
es is Curtis Bay with a 31-feot channel leading to an ex: | 
ent harbor. Its merits are attested by the multitude of big | 
piant located along its shores, | 
Passing up the river, one enters a commodious landlocked 
bor, which spreads like the fingers of a giant hand in four 
ige, navigable prongs from northwest to southwest, with 


Curtis Bay for the thumb. Here, indeed, is found a port that 
ffords every facility for anchorage and dockage, of loading 
nd unloading to all manner of craft, from the far-famed oyster 
pungy to the leviathan Atlantic liner. The harbor proper is 
sbout 150 nautical miles from the capes where Chesapeake Bay 
nuters the Atlantic Ocean, and is 14 miles from the mouth of 
Patapsco River. The mean average tide is but 12 inches, | 
‘There are 38 miles of dockage and water front within the pres- 
ent city limits, and a total of 120 miles of available water front 
ng at least 10 feet of water in the immediate environs of 
Baltimore Harbor. A uniform depth of 35 feet is maintained 
up to the piers provided for trans-Atlantic liners. The city of 
the harbor board, will have expended at 
close of pending operations $2,800,000 for deepening the 





Balt inore, thro 
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ginal or water-front streets. In addition to this the National 
Government has spent more than $9,000,000 in improving the 
channel approaches to the port—an aggregate of $21,000,000. 
Although Baltimore is the youngest of the commercial cities 
on the Atlantie seaboard, it has always been a prominent sea- 
port. At this port, the Dewey, the largest floating drydock in 
the world, was constructed in 1905. Shipbuilding and various 
other eriterprises are engaged in by a number of representative 
firias, and many of the merchant vessels of this and foreign 
countries, as well as some of the finest colliers and torpedo-boat 
destroyers of the United States Navy, have been built here. 
The city’s proximity to the mines, together with the modern 
eoal piers equipped with rapid-loading devices, makes Balti- 
re the greatest exporter of coal on the continent. For in- 
nee, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has one of the largest 
ul best equipped coal terminals in the world. Its pier is 800 
can accommodate vessels up to 30 feet draft. 
28, 1912, the United States collier Neptune was 


t long and 
(tn November 
mded here in 8 hours and 45 minutes with 7,500 tons of coal, 
In addition to this, the railroads make no charge for the use of 
heir water-front terminals on shipments over their lines. 

Many experts have declared that Baltimore has the finest, 
most advantageously situated harbor in the entire world. This 
should certainly demonstrate the practicability of selecting Bal- 
timore as the site for the proposed laboratory, even without the 
many other advantages that make it such an ideal spot. Battle 
cruisers and dreadnaughts could come almost to the door of 
the laboratory should it be erected in Baltimore. In addition 
io this Baltimore’s proximity to Washington, the home of the 
Navy Department and the naval gun factory, where many of 
the Navy’s largest guns are made, should be considered. It 
eems to me that the laboratory should be so located that the 
cientists located there would be able to quickly get in touch 
with these branches of the Government. The excellent railroad 
ervice, the number of plants engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals and other things valuable to the Nation industrially 
and defensively. 

THE DEUTSCHLAND, 


\nother illustration of the accessibility of Baltimore and its 
splendid harbor is given in the fact that the German Govern- 
ment selected Baltimore as the port of entry for the first of their 
submarine liners, the Deutschland. The first trans-Atlantic sub- 
marine the world has ever known. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL, 





While T am extremely anxious to appropriate sufficient money 
| 


‘ ier nation, and provide our scientists with a laboratory 
n which to perfect inventions, continue research, and examine 


inventions submittted them, yet I hope that the day is not | 


distant when all disputes between nations may be settled 
rbitration. Every civilized country in the world 
requires its subjects to.submit their differences and disputes to 
tribunals and courts that have been organized under the forms 
of law for their settlement, and yet these same nations violate 
principle of the law which they compel their subjects to 
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paar na O > 248 : sentatives of » United State 5 > erence, Tl -residen 
harbor and $9,200,000 for public wharves and docks and mar- sentatives of the United States in such a conference. ‘The President 


a splendid Navy that will be able to cope with that | 
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Citizens must settle their differences before courts organ ] 
; according to law and based upon justice and right, and t 
kings and rulers settle their disputes by battles, without y 


regard of justice. Among the educated people of the world a 
strong sentiment for universal peace is growing, and in every 
civilized Government public sentiment is the great moving force 
and will be finally victorious. War has never settled any dis- 
pute on a principle of equity, morality, or justice. All wars 
that have been held, of course, have not been wrong or could 
have been avoided, but why should there not be some practical 
way of solving the difficulties that arise? 

What nation is best fitted to take the important step of en- 
deavoring to organize such a tribunal; surely no nation is in 
better position to do so than the United States. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the power invested in the President 
of the United States by the following provision: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as 
it may be done, the President of the United States is authorized to 
invite ali the great Governments of the world to send representatives 
to a conference which shall be charged with the duty of suggesting 
an organization, court of arbitration, or other body, to which di 
puted questions between nations shall be referred for adjudication 
and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament 
and submit their recommendation to their respective Governments for 
approval. The President is hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens 
of the United States who shall be qualified for the mission by emi- 
nence in the law, and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be repre 





shall fix the compensation of said representatives and such secret 
and other employees as may be sani, Two hundred thousand do 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
set aside and placed at the disposal of the President to carry into 
effect the provisions of this paragraph. 

That if at any time before the appropriations authorized by this act 
shall have been contracted for there shall have been established, with 
the cooperation of the United States of America, an international 
tribunal or tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all 
international disputes, and which shall render unnecessary the main 
tenance of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval 
expenditures as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the 
establishment of such tribunal or tribunals shall be suspended, when 
so ordered by the President of the United States. 








will enable him to put into execution this highly desired and 
necessary function. However, until this happy state is estab- 
lished we must be thoroughly prepared in every way by enlarg- 
ing our military preparations, increasing the strength of our 
Army and Navy, and industry, so that we may, in the event of 
necessity, have a wealth of strength in these various branches, 
each of which is more or less dependent upon the other. We 
are not constructing this Navy for aggressive purposes, but 
solely for the purpose of defending our land in the event of an 
attempt to invade it; to maintain and preserve the greatest 
Republic which the world has known. I can therefore see no 
reason why we should not build a larger Navy, and yet, at the 
same time, endeavor to establish peaceful relations and a court 
of arbitration. It can never be estimated when the former 
may be needed until the latter is in working force. 

After a eareful study of facts, and I have enumerated a num- 
ber of them, I am firmly convinced that the people of the 
country will be entirely satisfied with the action of Congress 
} upon preparedness; that they will feel this bill sufficiently in- 
| creases the Navy to meet any present or future emergency, 2nd 
| will bring it up to the highest point of efficiency. 

When taking into consideration the vast sum of money re- 
quired to complete and maintain the proposed naval program, we 
must also bear in mind that we are one of the largest and most 
progressive nations on the globe; that in our hands has been 
lodged those priceless principles of government established by 
our forefathers, not alone to be enjoyed by us, but to be handed 
down to the generations yet to come; that in the protection of 


Congress to provide the way and for the people to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with its lawmakers in providing this country 
with ample protection, as a safeguard in the event of war 
with foreign nations. There is an old saying, and a very 
common one,-that “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” I feel that this saying, though old, is applicable to ti 
preparation of this Nation while at peace for emergency in t] 
event of war. 

There is a story written in Asop’s Fables where the boar 
is whetting his tusks against an old tree. The fox, who hap- 
pened to come by at the same time, asked, him why he n 
; those martial preparations of whetting his teeth, since ther 
|} was no enemy near that he could perceive? “That may | 





our arms while we have leisure, you know; for in time of dans 
| we shall have something else to do.” So it is with the Ameri 

Nation. We should be doing our preparing now, and net | 
preparing when we ought to be fighting. 


our people and the Government so established, it is the duty of 


Master Reynard,” said the boar, “but we should scour up 
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Laws Governing the Selection by and Exchange of Lands 


with the Several States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


rie House or Representatives, 


In 


Tuesday, 


fugust 15, 1016. 


RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave gra 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp [ include a letter from the 

Department of the Interior in regard to the bill H. R. 15096 
The letter is as follows: 


] } 
[Ir ited to me 


DEPARTMENT OF TIE INTERIOR 
Washington, A ’ as a 
My Dean Mr. Raker: Referring to I. R. 15096, an act to amend 
laws governing the selection by and exchange of lands with the several 
States, I submit the following facts in connection with the measu 





and the importance of its early enactment: a 

The purpose of this bill is to make certain the proper administrati 
of the above act, but does not in any way enlarge grants heret: 
~sade to the various States for common-schoo! purpeses, nor permit 
<he States to receive lands in lieu of other lands which they did not 
-eceive. The uncertainty which attends the administration of this law 
‘s due to the different construction placed thereon by this department 
and some of the State courts, as well as the Federal courts, and it is 
to clarify this situation that the bill has been introduced. 

The department has held that said act provides for and author S 
exchange of title between State and Federal Governments, as well us 
indemnity in case of loss to the State of granted lands See Henry C. 
King (14 L. D., 332), Gregg v. Colorado (15 L. D., 151), McNamara 


State of California (17 L. D., 296), Rice v. California (24 L. D.,. 14): 


i 
GOS), Territory of New Mexico 








Dunn v. State of California (30 L. D., 
(29 . D., 364), Territory of New Mexico (34 L. D., 599), State of 
California (34 L. D., 615). 

Under these rulings a large number of selectik ised . 
principle of exchange were made and carried to « i i 
vere designated as bases sections 16 nad in S \ is 
that were established subsequent to the public survey. 

This construction of the act of 1891 has been the subject o 1 ’ 


’ 
decisions, in which the view of the not meet with 





department 








approval; it being held in the case of Hibbard v, Slack (S4 Ted. Ri 

571) and Deseret Water, Oil & Irrigation Co. State of Califo a 
(138 Pac., 981) that said act does not authorize sueh exchanges, but 
only indemnity to the States for losses of lands to which they were 


entitled. s 
With respect to the secheol land grants made the States of W: 





1 





ton. Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, by the act of Feb 
rug 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 616), the Supreme Court of Washington, in 
t se of the State of Washington v. Whitney (120 Pac., 116), beld 
in substance that the grant was a grant in presenti, applicable to } 
all laads, whether surveyed or unsurveyed. The three other States 
named have not made this contention, but bave offered lieu tions 
wr exchanges for lands iost or included within national forest the 
department has held that the grant does not attach until t land is 
surveyed, and that Congress may make other disposition thereof bet 
that time. State of Washington v. Geisler (41 L. D., 621) 


There have been other decisions of the State courts dealing 
mplicating the question of these grants and exchanges; and, in view 
rf various decisions referred to, the department has felt that it 
vas incumbent upon it to suspend pending applications for indemnity 
clions or for the exchange of lands, and to refuse to entertain 
her applications therefor. This situation has resulted in delay and 
hardship to the States and to purchasers of lieu lands from the various 


with 





States, and calls for action which will enable the United States and | 
the States to adjust and settle these grants. It is the purpose of this 
bill to accomplish this object. 

Section 1 of H. R. 15006 declares that the provisions of sections 
2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of 





February 28, 1891, are applicable to all grants of school land hereto- 








fore made by Congress, and proposes to ratify and confirm all pending 
and unapproved indemnity selections heretofore made for losses in- 
curred under the school grants and in accordance with the statutes 
just cited, if otherwise valid, and for nonmineral lands, d which 


were subject to selection at the time the applications were 


o. same have been reserved under the act of June 25, 
S47}. 





. unless 
1910 (36 Stat., 


p With respect to lands so withdrawn, it is provided that sel 
tions made prior to such withdrawals may be approved subject to such 
conditions, limitations, or reservations as may be authorized by present 
7 





or future acts of Congress. The !atter clause has particular reference 
to iands withdrawn because of their oil or phosphate content, in which 
cases the act of Congress of July 17, 1914 (38 Stat., 509), permits, 
under appropriate conditions, the issuance of a patent for the selected 
land, reserving to the United States, however, all of the minerals 
therein, with the right to enter upon the land, extract, and remove such 
minerals. The last-described clause is only proposed to be made appli- 
cable to lands, the surface of which is found to be of substantial value 
for agriculture, grazing, or timber. 
Section 2 of the bill proposes a method for the 
School sections in national forests owned by the State and for the 
taking of indemnity for unsurveyed sections lost to the State by the 
creation of the forest, providing that the State and the Federal au- 
thorities may enter into an arrangement whereby the said lands scattered 
] 
1 





exchange of surveyed 


at 


t 
throughout various parts of the national forest may be surrendered anc 
a solid block or blocks of lands of approximately equal value within th 
boundaries of any national forest within the State may be acquired iz 
lieu thereof. This is manifestly to the advantage of all parties con- 
cerned. 

Section 3 proposes to ratify the exchanges heretofore made under 
the practice of this department of surveyed school sections in place in 
forest and other reservations for vacant nonmincral public lands of t 
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Federal Trade Commission. 
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The output of the news print mills for the month of June exceeded 
tl ny pl nth in the history of the industry in this country 
Ca F T pur of high prices has worked wonders in this 
and yet t demand keeps pace with this condition 

The following article is taken from the Editor and Publisher, 
of New York City, for July 22, 1916, a publication, as its name 

idicates, devoted to the interests of newspapers: 

MEASURES REQUIRED TO CURB GREED OF NEWS PRINT 
MANUFACTURERS, 


The news print situation grows more serious. If the manufacturers 
i to be allowed to fix prices arbitrarily 
iing to make new contracts with publishers, newspaper 

( iing ar, will be largely turned over to them as 

f the economic war they are waging against the publishing in 


= 
a 


















i nding ssible to export white paper to France, lured 
war-tir profits of the game, but contend that they are unable 
! ind 
look is for prohibitive prices for domestic consumers 
inuary 1, 17. In cases where contracts expired on May 31 
June 30 publishers have been compelled to meet a ces of 
{0 to 50 cents per hundred pounds on contracts which will expire 
1) iber ! When th t-term contracts expire their re- 
will pr nt further difficult if present indications count. 
t ling newspaper publishers of the country, reported 
cir rofit well toward the half-million mark, r ntly stated 
t if he had to pay such exactions to the paper makers all his profit 
d be wiped t. Another publisher said that the increased penalty 
) is now paying would amount to $240,000 a year. 
These advanced prices for news print would amount to a general con- 
fiscation by the manufacturers of the earnings of newspapers. 
According to figures printed in the Editor and Publisher last week 
82 tons of print paper had been exported to France from July 1, 
1915, to and including May, 1916, as against none for the five previous 
scal years, 
I exports of news print paper for the past five fiscal years ending 
30 wer 1911, 99,510,875 pounds, valued at $2,434,964; 1912, 


l 973,428 pounds, valued at $2,501,529; 1913, 100,426,614 pounds, 
valued at $2,450,520; 1914, 88,966,738 pounds, valued at $2,177,483; 


ipl 125,681,633 pounds, valued at $3,079,137. For the 11 months 
of the present fiscal year, up to May 31, the exports of news print were 
112,668,568 pounds, valued at $2,735,533. 

If, lured by the te orary high prices to be obtained abroad, the 


news print manufact s plan to divert from home markets so large 
a part of their product as to create a real shortage here, through which 
domestic prices are to be boosted to prohibitive levels, then, in the 
blic interest, Congress should place an embargo on the export of 
te paper 
According to conservative reports, paper can be made and delivered 
New York at a fair profit from $34 to $87 a ton, or about $1.75 per 
hundred pounds. Publishers of very important newspapers, using 
enormous quantities, have recently been paying $1.90 and upward at 
the mill, 

An embargo on exports would serve to readjust this disturbed 
market—to put a sudden stop to the joy-riding and war-baby tactics 
now being indulged in by the manufacturers—and avert a menace of 
such serious import that it involves and endangers the public tnterest. 

Reports from cities throughout the country indicate that the manu- 
facturers are unwilling to quote to publishers a price applying to re- 
newals of contracts until such contracts shall have expired, and not 
then under competitive conditions. It is safe to assume that there 
does not exist any written agreement between manufacturers, but there 
is assuredly a common understanding that they shall demand all that 
the traffic will bear. 

rhe investigation by the Federal Trade Commission should disclose 
what part is being played in the drama of confiscation by stock- 
watering methods, It should make clear to what extent the product of 
the mills is being held in reserve for possible export profits. It should 
establish the actual present per ton cost of production; and if this 
varies materially with different manufacturers, the matter of over- 
capitalization in particular instances should be sifted. 

An embargo on exports of white oe would be a —- measure, 
but it may be a necessary one. And If the publishers of the country 
stand as a unit In favor of it, Congress will promptly enact it. 

In my judgment, these articles abundantly sustain the state- 
ments made in the resolution and warrant an immediate in- 
vestigation by Congress; and if found to be true, prompt action 
should be taken. 

On April 26, 1916, the Senate adopted a resolution requesting 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the increase in the 
price of print paper. Inquiry of the commission as to when a 
report may be expected brings the information that it may not 
be made until October. By that time Congress shall have ad- 
journed. Contracts for print paper will be renewed before 
Congress reconvenes in December. If relief is to be given, 
action should be taken now. 

I am submitting this resolution and these articles in support 
of the statements made at this time: 

lirst. To invite the attention of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to the matter in the hope that prompt consideration may 
be given it. 

Second. To have the Committee on Rules take such action as 
will permit consideration of the resolution by the House at 
this session, 

Third. To call the attention of the country to the reasons 
for the increase in the price of print paper, trusting that if the 
facts set forth in these articles are true, newspaper publishers 
will verify them through their Members of Congress. 

Fourth. To bring the matter to the attention of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Press reports indicate that newspapers for business reasons 
hesitate to aid the commision by submitting proof. 


nt 


wil 
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A large number of daily papers throughout the United States 
are increasing their subscription price and their advertising 
rates because of the increase in the price of print paper, among 
them being the Republic and the Globe Democrat, of St. Louis, 
Mo. A responsible newspaper publisher of my own State in- 
forms me that he is now paying $3.85 per 100 pounds for paper 
which he used to buy for $1.85, and that his supply will be ex- 
hausted the last of August, after which he does not know 
where or at what price he shall be able to get paper. He made 
a trip to New York City and thence along the Canadian border 
in an effort to secure a supply at living rates, but was unable 
to make a contract at reasonable figures. Many small pub- 
lications will be forced to suspend. 

I submit that the question is so serious that it should engage 
the immediate attention of Congress. 


fhe Work of the Administration for Agriculture. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or RepresentTATIvEs, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend by remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter received by 
me from the President of the United States containing a brief 
summary of the work of this administration for agriculture. 

The letter is as follows: 

THe Wurire Howss, 
Washington, August 11, 1916. 


My Dzxap Mr. Lever: It has given me much satisfaction to 
approve to-day the bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, because the bill not only makes very 
generous provision for the improvement of farm production in 
the Nation and for investigations and demonstrations in the 
field of the marketing of farm crops and of the organization of 
rural life, but also contains three well-conceived measures de- 
signed to improve market practices and the storage and financ- 
ing of staple crops. As the passage of this bill marks the prac- 
tical completion of an important part of the program for the 
betterment of rural life which was mapped out at the beginning 
of the administration, I feel that I can not let the occasion pass 
without conveying to you and to your associates in both Houses 
my appreciation of the service rendered to the Nation in 
strengthening its great agricultural foundations. 

The record, legislative as well as administrative, is a remark- 
able one. It speaks for itself and needs only to be set forth. 

1. Appreciation of the importance of agriculture has been 
shown through greatly and intelligently increased appropria- 
tions for its support. 

2. Particular pains have been taken to foster production by 
every promising means, and careful thought has been given 
especially to the matter of increasing the meat supply of the 
Nation. 

8. Greatly increased provision has been made, through the 
enactment of the cooperative agricultural extension act, for 
conveying agricultural information to farmers and for in- 
ducing them to apply it. This piece of legislation is one of the 
most significant and far-reaching measures for the education 
of adults ever adopted by any Government. It provides for 
cooperation between the States and the Federal Government. 
This is a highly important and significant principle. When the 
act is in full operation there will be expended annually under 
its terms, from Federal and State sources alone, a total of 
over $8,600,000 in the direct education of the farmer; and this 
amount is being and will be increasingly supplemented by con- 
tributions from local sources. It will permit the placing in each 
of the 2,850 rural counties of the Nation two farm demon- 
strators and specialists, who will assist the demonstrators in 
the more difficult problems confronting them. 

4. Systematic provision for the first time has been made for 
the solution of problems in that important half of agriculture 
which concerns distribution marketing, rural finance, and rural 
organization. 

5. Provision was made promptly for the creation of an Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization, and the appropriations for 
this office, including those for enforcing new laws designed 
to promote better marketing, have been increased to $1,200,000. 
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The ult problems of marketing are being investigated 


she bi 
more aittt 


and plans are in operation for furnishing assistance to pro- 
ducers of perishabies through a market news service. A siml- 
lar service for live-stock interests will be inaugurated during 


the year. 
6. The problem securing the 
of regul: iting dealings and traflix 


uniform grading 
in th em, ot 


of 
ceve 


of staple 


loping 
crops, “wa il > 


a better system of warehouses, and of providing more available 
collateral for farm loans has been successfully dealt with. 

7. Under the cotton-futures act standards for cotton have 
been established, the operations of the future exchanges have 
been put under supervision, and the sale of cotton has been 
placed on a firmer basis. | 

§ The United States grain-standards act will secure uni- 
formity in the grading of grain, enable the farmer to obtain 
fairer prices for his product, and afford him an incentive to 


raise better grades of grain. 

9. The United States warehouse act will enable the Depart 
ment of Agriculture to license bonded warehouses in the various 
States. It will lead to the development of better storage 


facilities for staple crops and will make possible the issu: 


of reliable warehouse receipts which will be widely and easily 
negotiable. 

10. Of no less importance for agriculture and for the na- 
ional development is the Federal aid road act. This measure 
will conduce to the establisiment of more effective highway 


machinery in each State, strongly influence the development of 


eood road building along right lines, stimulate larger produ 
tion and better marketing, promote a fuller and more attractive 
rural life, add greatly to the convenience and economic wel- 
fare of all the people, and strengthen the national foundations. 
The act embodies sound principles of road legislation snd 
safeguard the expenditure of the funds arising under the act 
not only, but will also result in the more eflicient use of the large 
additional sums made available by States and localities. 

11. The Federal reserve act benefits the farmer, as it docs 
all the other people of the Nation, by guaranteeing hetter 
banking, safeguarding the credit structure of the country, a 
preventing panics, It takes particular note of the spe¢ needs 
of the farmer by niaking larger provision for loans througi 


national banks on farm mortgages 
maturity period of six months, 


and by giving farm paper 


It was essential, however, that banking machinery be 
devised which wouid reach intimately into the rural districts 
that it should operate on terms suited to the farmer’s needs, 
and should be under sympathetic management. The need was 
for machinery which would introduce business methods into 
farm finance, bring order out of chaos, reduce the cost of han- 
dling farm loans, place upon the market mortgages which would 
be a safe investment for private oe attract into agricul- 
tural operations a fair share of the capital of the Nation, and | 


lead to a reduction of interest. These needs and these idea! 


shave 

been on by the enactment of the Federal farm-loan act. 
1 am glad to have had an opportunity to take part in the 
xaiadtin of this large program, which, I believe, will result in 


making agriculture nore profitable and country life more com- 


fortable and attractive, and therefore insure the retention in 
rural districts of an eflicient and contented populatio 

Faithfully, yours, 

Wooprow WILSON. 
Hion. A. F. Lever, 
Chairman Commitice on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 
TInerease of the Navy. 


EXTENSION (OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLI AM 


OF PE 


H. COLEMAN, 


NNSYLVANIA, 


In true Howse or Representatives. 


Tucsday, 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, under general leave granted to 
the Members of the House to extend their rema:ks in the Recorp 
on the Senate amendments to the naval bill, H. R. 15947, with 
special reference to amendment No. 238, increase of the Navy, I 
Wish to state that I shall vote for the amendment because of a 
forced choice to either support or oppose it as a whole without 
opportunity of further amendment. 


August 15, 1916. 
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‘ use, and really constitutes the steering 
and you, being one of the Democrats on that com- 
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I 1a Democratic Congressman from the State in which Mr. J. H. 
Ps bor and, I take it, familiar with his reputation, I am 
wi » call your attention to certain facts with reference to an 
at l n him on the floor of the House July 18, 1916, by the 
( 1 this congressional district, the Hon. WYATT AIKEN, 

I l tand, the Constitution and the laws forbid a Congressman 
beh tioned or held te account for anything said on the floor or 
{ ted ic proceedings of the House in “any other place.” For a 
I n to a t a Congressman for what that Congressman has said 
i it him a non-Member, would be contrary to the Constitution, and for 
n non-Member to even * question” a Congressman about anything said 
on th r in any other place makes him Hable to arrest, being brought 
before the bar of the House and convicted of contempt of the House and 
' tion of the Constitution. But the Congressman can be questioned 
there, in the House, and only there. The only way open to the non- 






vr therefore is for him or some friend or person who resents the 
k to write or have some Congressman reply to the attack. 
it is for that reason that Iam writing you. I am writing you because 
A gressman AIKen stated that Mr. Patten was not well thought of 
e and was known as a grafting lobbyist, had been fired from the 
















j vy federation and the farmers’ union, was a Republican, and a num- 

ber of other things, to which reply ought to be made, if those remarks of 

Congressman AIKEN’s are to stand in the official published proceedings 

of Congr if her purpose than to clear the record from the 

hearsay allegation hich, if unchallenged, might be a source of afflic- 
yn to the innocent friends and relative of the accused. 

I n not ing that any vituperative innuendoes or floating rumors 
carried around by scandal mongers or irresponsible gossips be used, but 
that 1 ely authentic signed statements, genuine letters, and other 
authoritative, unanswerable evidence be inserted. 
















> we e 3 * * 

On the first page of the speech is the following: “I thereupon wrote 
1 john Gary Evans, Democratic State chairman for South Caro- 
lin 1 wi \ himself a delegate to the St. Louis convention, and 
have received a reply in which he says: 

‘* Patten took no part in the proceedings of the convention as an | 

nate from South Carolina, but merely was given a ticket and badge 
to enable him to get into the convention.’ 

it thus appears that Patten was simply given a ticket of admission 
te th nventiop.” 

Mr. Evans has written: “I can not imagine why Wyatr AIKEN read 
< ne sentence of my letter into the Recorp” and has sent a copy 
of his full reply, with permission to use In any way seen fit, since “ Mr. 
Alken has done what he did.” The rest of the letter reads as follows: 

SPARTANBURG, 8. C., June 24, 1916. 
I WYAtT AIK 
Wa gton, D. C. 

{y Dear I have your telegram asking me if J. H. Patten was 
appointed alternate fre outh Carolina to the St. Louis Convention, 
‘ Mr. Patten came to me with a letter from Hon. Sam. J. NICHOLLS, 
‘ ng 1 to « what ! mld for him at the convention. He claimed 
1 a South Carolinian and the husband of a daughter of Senator 
Latimer, * * * As none of our alternates attended the convention, 
\ e all of their seats to South Carolinians who were present in St. 
I (his is all I know about it. * * * Mr. Patten also pro- 
‘ da telegram from Senator TILLMAN asking me to do what I could 


for him lie did no harm that I know of, 
Very truly. yours, 
JOHN GARY EVANS, 
State Chairman. 


With reference to the next statement of Mr. AIKEN that: “I am 
told that upon his return to Washington he stated that he went to 
St. Louis in response to a telegram from Hon. Scorr Ferris, of Okla- 
hor 1 Member of this House.”’ 


Mr. Patten denies ever having told anyone any such thing, and says 












“On October 22, 1910, National President Barrett wrote Mr. Patten 
among other things: ‘Dear Patten: * * * Now, Patten, I am 
preparing an article for the brethren on the tricks and schemes of polli- 
ticians, so you see what I want. Please help me out. I know you 
know just how they manipulate things in Washington. * * * 

“CC. 3. DAREETT.” 

“On July 1, 1913, National President C. S. Barrett wrote Mr. Pat- 
ten: ‘Brother Patten: I see that lobby committee is going to summon 
Bowen to appear before it. Of course you know the farmers’ union is 
not responsible for Bowen's conduct, and I wish you would go over to 
the hearing when he is to appear. The last question he asked me in 
Washington was whether you were our attorney. I told him that you 
were the chief counsel of the whole shebang.’ ‘ 3 

“C. 8. Barner.” 


In this connection the following letter from the past national presi- 
dent, past chairman of the national legislative committee, and past 
State president of the Georgia division is most complimentary to Mr 
Patten: 

Union City, GA., August 4, 1916 
Mr. J. H. PaTren, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PaTTEeEN: I am surprised that anybody would attack your record 
as general counsel for the Farmers’ Union. 

As president of the Georgia division, national president, and chair 
man of the national legislative committee, I know the union’s affairs and 
your connection with the union for some seven years—four years of 
which you were general counsel. 

I remember you resigned in March, 1914, but I think you will find 
from consulting the national minutes of September, 1914, that no ac- 
tion was taken on your resignation, and the union in national conven 
tion assembled was still instructing you in your official acts, which 
proves the delegates in national convention assembled considered you 
still to be their attorney. 

My records show that you answered some inquiries from tmuembers in 
Alabama with reference to the record of Oscar Underwood some time in 
February, 1914, Underwood being a candidate for the Senate. To my 
knowledge you stated facts. 

x r 7 = * * 2 


Your friend, 
R. F. DuckwortnH, 
Ez-National President of the National Farmers’ Union, Ez- 
Chairman of its National Legisiative Committee, and 
Ea-State President of the Georgia Division of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union. 


= * * * * a * 


Mr. AIKEN next states that Mr. Patten sent letters into the late 
Judge Witherspoon's district, but does not offer one of the letters in 
evidence, and Mr. Patten asserts that he wrote only one letter in 
which he named Congressman Witherspoon, and that was in response 
to the direction of the Mississippi State Union secretary, who did not 
live in Congressman Witherspoon’s district, she having asked for the 
vote and attitude of the Mississippi congressional delegation on parcel 
post, which he gave, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, a public 
record. 

With reference to Mr. AIKEN’s assertion that Congressman BENNeET, 
of New York City, Republican, denounced Mr. Patten for sending !et- 
ters into his district, Mr. Patten denied that at the time in the follow- 
ing interview, which was incorporated in a speech by Congressman 
Macon, of Arkansas, February 8, 1910, as follows: 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, it is easy to denounce a statement as false, 
just as it is eagy to call a defenseless person a liar, but proving the 
fact is a different thing. After the gentleman had made his speech 
in reply to what I had to say in regard to the conduct of the com- 
mission, Mr. Patten was interviewed by an Evening Star reporter of 
this city on Thursday, January 27, and, among other things, said 


t Congress spoke to him immediately after Mr. ArkEN 

: nee ten was doing in St. Louis and about what “* Representative BuENNET is guite mistaken in representing that I 
rat wired him (Ferris) and said that Mr. AIKEN replied, in answer | @id anything one year ago last fall to prevent his reelection to Congress 
ti query, that “ Patten was a hell of an enemy of his,” and that he | —“* His allegations, in so far as they are material and implicate me as 
(e1 ) said that Patten was a friend of his, and he did what he | knowingly or unknowingly misrepresenting the situation, are absolutely 
\ i do for any friend in arranging for hotel accommodations at his | untrue, false, and unfounded in fact, and he does not dare to prosecute 
! my statements or to make his libelous statements in an unprivileced 

Phe gist of Mr. Arkmn’s next paragraph is that when the officers of | place. 


itional Farmers’ Union “ found out what kind of a man that he 
(P tten) is they removed him from the position” of general counsel 
eurly in 1914. ‘The official minutes of the 1914 annual convention of 


t! Natl | Farmers’ Union and the following letters do not seem to 
bear out that information, which Mr. Atkrn said was conveyed to 
l President Barrett and E. W. Dabbs. 

The of 1 printed “ Minutes of the National Farmers’ Educational 
and Coc ative Union of America, tenth annual] session, held in Fort 
Worth, Tex., September 1, 2, 3, 1914,” at pages 33 and 34 show that 


ai in national convention assembled still considered Mr. Patten 
general counsel, for he is commended for his “ valuable services,” and 
* instructed" with reference to criticizing in private conference with 
; ressmen the administration of the “ bureau of markets,” which he 
ems to have looked upon as more or less of a “ joke,” the way it was 
being administered, That is doubtless the “ convention condemnation ” 
6 cen of 

following telegram to a Congressman seems to point clearly to 
the f ct that State President Mobley, who was at Fort Worth, and the 
m 











‘ rship still regardec Mr, Patten as general counsel, and there is 
» reason to regard him otherwise after the action at Fort Worth in 
)14, since there is not a word in the minutes of that convention about 

being retired or his resignation, which he had tendered to President 
Barrett in March, 1914, being accepted. His successor has not yet been 








With reference to what National President Barrett and National 
tary Davis thought of him is shown by the following extracts from 
tters extendiz period of three years: 

On March 14, ,» National Secreatry A. C. Davis wrote a letter 
to Mr. Patten, closing with the following: ‘ Patten, I am glad that you 
continue to keep things moving,’ and on April 7, 1913, Secretary Davis 
wrote Mr. Patten at some length, closing as follows: ‘On behalf of the 
organization and also personally, I desire to thank you for the excellent 
services you have rendered the union. * * * It is indeed a rare 
thing to find a man who is willing to do things for the good of a cause 
and not for the filthy luecre. My experience in this office has been that 
most fellows take every occasion to dig into the funds, and it is quite a 
pleasure to find one whose standards are higher than a few cents.’ 
“A. C. Davis, National Secretary.” 











“One year ago Representative Victor Murdock, of his own motion 
| and notion, and without any knowledge on my part, called attention 
| to the commission’s expenditures. Similarly Senator Gary, in the 
Senate, February 18, 1909. 

“‘*The best authority is perhaps Representative Tawney, who 
Monday, after the debate on the commission’s expenditures, acco1 
to page 947 of the Recorp: “All the facts brought out in this debate 
came to the Committee on Appropriations, were discussed,” and r 
sulted in the commisston’s curtaifment. 

“*T mention this to show that the gist of the episode certainly can 
not be attributed to my fabrications, as Mr. BeNNPT’s accusations 
allege.’ ” 

Mr. AIKEN seems to have been misinformed about Mr. Patten ng 
“worked for Prenrosp” last election and having “stumped” Venn 
sylvania “from one end of the State to the other denouncing Pres 
dent Wilson’s administration,” according to the following letter from 
Senator PmNROoSE, who ought to know better than some gossiper \ 
seems to have imposed on Congressman AIKEN, for Senator PENT 
wrote Mr. Patten: 


said 
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UnNitTep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGIESS, 
July 22, 1916. 
J. H. PatTen, Esa., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have yours of July 19, calling my attention to a state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD to the effect “that during the iast 
senatorial campaign in Pennsylvania Patten was in that State working 
for Penrose, the Republican candidate, against Palmer, the Demo- 
eratic candidate, and went from one end of the State to the other de- 
nouncing the Democratic Party and the Wilson administration.” 

This statement is absolutely without foundation. I know very well 
that you took no part in the State campaign in Pennsylvania in my 
beha!: or in behalf of any other candidate. The statement is so en 
tirely without basis of fact or color of truth that it is hardly worth 
notice or denial. 


Yours, sincerely, BoIES PENROSE. 
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Very truly, yours, B. S. S1 VELL, 
President World’s Purity Fed: ei to American Purity | P! 
Federation. re i 
i | w 

With Mr. Patten’s being a common lobbyist. § itor OVERMA who | ] 
ought to know and who ought to! n aut ‘ | ee 
ists, since he presided over the Senate I tig : : 1 
and Senator UNDERWOOD, who was Det ra use le I y l t | ‘ 
years, until he was elevated to the United States Senate pr ' 
of Alabama, seem to violently differ with Cong sman K oT n | : 
of Mr. Patten. Senator Ov AN, a North C lina Democrat, 
me the following letter in reply to an inquiry of mine 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, } 
W ashingto ,D.C., January f . | l 
Mr. VICTOR CHESHIRE, | Pat ( 
Editor Anderson Farmers’ Tribune, age 
Andcrson, 8.0, 

Dear Srr: Replying to your inqui: yf recent date, in regard to Mr. | as the result no doubt of fi 
J. H. Patten, the Washington representative of the Farmers’ Union and | 4, the o cite Made Mects tau sie 
other farmers’ organizations, I beg to say that I have known Mr. Patten |}. x. a eet aa ee ae 
for a number of years, and I have never heard, and so far as I know he | - Sr ena a es 
bas not been regarded here in Washin sa common lobbyist. 

As chairman of the Senate Lobby ( ‘ I subp aed and ao : 
to appear before the committee quite er of to give 





timony, but Mr. Patten was never subpoenaed, nor did he appear befor Clarl 
the committee. oa 








I regard Mr. Patten as a man of fine ter and hiy ¢ Mi ma 
petent to properly execute his duties as representati of the different |“ Ac a recuit ¢ I 
organizations which he is connected with, and any report tot ! y | end then 1 al 
I believe te be unfounded. ook ~~ am tho 

Very truly, yours, LEE S. Ov: | a 
Chairman Senate Lobby Investigation ( ? | Guven ef G | 

fhe above letter was written long before the present ntroversy 
arose, as was the following letter by Senator Oscar UNprErRvV who | ‘ ' 
at the time he wrote it to Col. Forney Johnston, of B gl \ | 


February 13, 1914, was House Democratic leader and in a position to | y,, v. B. Curse 
know whereof he spoke: fi . B. CHESH 



































“Mr. Patten is the son-in-law of the tor Latimer, of S : i 
Carolina, who was known as the leading rmer Senator from the DEAR ¢: Your t Oth 
South for many years. The family owns a large amount of cotton nds C gives me pit ) 5 
around Belton, S. C., and Mr. Patten is interested in the agricult l I have know Mr. . es H. P 
development of the South. He is also assistant secretary of t} farm- n Decen r, 1911, and had ! 
ers’ National Congress of the United States of America Mr. Pat 3 | U stat und nat 
and has been for years identified with the World’s Purity Federatio n ! 
which Rev. B. 8S. Steadwell, of La Crosse, Wis., is president | I ( d 
organization is urging the passage of laws curbing the lig ffi d{|in Jan 1912, 1 
aimed at the white-slave traffic and commercialized vice. ist is i Fat Unio “ 
of The Light, which is the official publication of the Purity Federation, | Da ex 
gives Mr. Patten and Rev. Wilbur IF. Crafts the credit for having intro- | the 1 nal 
duced and pushed the passage of the so-called Kenyon red-light bill for | 5 A. C.D Mr. T. J 
the District of Columbia, which is directed at the red-light district of j for the 1 onal org I, 
this city. Rev. W. F. Crafts is the leading spirit in the International nterest f the tar: nd ¢t pe ( 
Reform Bureau and is well known by the clergy throughout the | cussed ¥ the need of the Gover 
country. } mark ; of farm p lucts. A 
“ Mr. Patten occupies a very prominent position as the representative | in 1 I l 
of farmers’ societies and uplift societies throughout the co a | doi ) i te tl 
I have a letter from Mr. Frank Morrison, the secreta of the j outl i I l nd 





American Federation of Labor, which shows in what high esteem Mr. makin ain ch 












g I 

Patten is held by the officials of the labor movement, men who ar h : 

devoting their lives to the improvement of conditions and whose hearts | It w: vith r to th I 

beat continually and continuously for humanity. Mr. Morrison wrote | Commit ( Agricu r wh ( 

me under date of January 4, 1916, as foliows: was tl 1 member i is a. J 
“ Dear Sir: Your favor of December 31 was duly received | Da vO Ss Nati 

which you ask me what I think of Mr. J. H. Patten and what star | the na il leg 

he has in Washington with the true friends of labor and wi and arg g 

representatives and the cause for which we stand the House cor t ir. I 





He has twice been a fraternal d te to the American Federation of 
Labor at Philadelphia and the convention held last November in San 
Francisco, representing the Farmers’ National Congress. As a repré 
Sentative of farmers’ organizations he has been not only it 


the committee ot 


reporting of the bill 


‘I desire to say that | have n Mr. Patten a number of years National Farmers’ 1 
| 





"4 : 
but helpful in the efforts to secure remedial lé lation rga t it Mr. J l I 
workers as well as the farmers’ organizations which he represents U t I ) 

is here at the present time representing the farmers’ organizations n havi eft t to | 
we expect his cooperation in securing much-desired and needed legisla h him at I 
tion. His services are appreciated, and I have never heard a word the Natio { 

from anyone reflecting upon his activities except the statement con- tten is 1 I 

tained in your communication to me. the ! 


ae y ro ° - "7 
ours, very truly, 
“FRANK MORRISON, 
“ Secretary American Federation of Labor.” 
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rhe last letter is one written by the Senate Democratic Icader, who | 
was a presidential standard bearer with Bryan in 1896 and who I 
regard as the salt of the earth. Senator JoHN W. KERN wrote me as 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON eee SS AND ELECTIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1916. 
B. Cur IIRE, Esq., 


Dean Sir: Answering your recent letter of inquiry will say that I 

ve known Mr. James. ‘H. Patten since I have been in Washington and 
his relatives in Indiana for very many years. His uncle, Capt. James 
B Patten, after whom he was named, was a very dear friend of 
mine and one of the best known and best loved Democrats in Indiana. 
Hle was a member of the State senate for years and held many other 
offi of trust and profit. 

Our Mr. Patten’s father, H. H. Patten, was also born in Indiana, 
and, like his brother, Capt. Patten, was a sturdy Democrat. His cousin, 
William T. Patten, Esq., the son of another brother, lives in my home 
city of Indianapolis and has just completed a term of four years as 

uditor of the county. 

All the Patteus I have ever known are splendid Democrats, and I 
have no reason for otherwise regarding Mr. James H. Patten. I have 
known him and Mrs. Patten very pleasantly since I have been in Wash- 
ington, they having lived at the same hotel with me. He and his wife 
are regarded highly by the many Congressmen living at that hotel and 
by everybody else here, so far as I know. 

I understand Mr, Patten is identified with certain farmers’ organiza- 
tions, one of which, the Farmers’ National Congress, meets in national 
session at Indianapolis next fall. 

I am very glad to number Mr. and Mrs, Patten amongst my warm 
personal friends. 

With kind regards, I am, 


Yours. very truly, Jno. W. Kern. 
I thank you, : 
Very truly, yours, V. B. CHESTIIRE, 


Editor Farmer Tribune, Anderson, 8. C, 


The War and the Tariff. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
JOHN JACOB Rh OGERS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
: In THE Hocus OF Detinaninesiiviri. 


WON. 


Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on January 27 last I made a 
speech, “ The war and the tariff,” ConGresstonaL Recorp, page 
1822. In the course of that speech I referred to the effect of 
the war on certain classes of exports from the United States. I 
desire to submit a table giving this information in greater detail 
and down to the 1st of June. 

The table is as follows: 
l'able showing effect of war orders on export trade of the Unitcd States. 


Payne law. Underwood law. 
| 








Peace period. War period. 


Oct., 1912- 


Oct.,1913- | Aug.,1914- | Ang., 1915- 
| July, 1913. 
| 


July, 1914. May, 1915. May, 1916. 




















Aluminum and man- 
ufacture: a £794, 000 £956, 000 $2, 946, 000 | $4, 898, 000 
Cattle | } 
Horses...... — , 511, 000 | 2, 824, 000 | 55, 820, 000 | 59, 141, 000 
Mules ; oe "677,000 | 562, 000 | 10, 159, 000 | 18, 296, 000 
Brass and manufac- j | 
ee eee 6, 755, 000 | 6, 184, 000 | 15, 779, 000 128, 388, 0¢ 
Brea ds ti uffsandoats..,) 189, 057,000} 182,523,000] 513, 287,000 | 383, 697, OOD 
Buttor and parts..... 700, 000 | 540, 000 | 972, 000 | ;. 515, 000 
Cal ( arriages, ete., | | | 
aert 74,000 201, 000 | 1,115, 000 5, 755, 000 
Autos and parts... 27, 740, 000 | 28, 279, 000 | 51, 936, 000 99 , 942, 000 
Reto sie ost«.cse5es 3, 234, 000 | 2, 769, 000 | 3,883,000 | 15, 730,000 
Steam railway cars... 14, 347, 000 | 7, 768, 000 | 2, 910, 000 23, 909, 000 
Miscellaneous vehicle: 6, 847, 000 5, 865, 000 | 9, 042, 11, 929, 000 
Acid | 
ilphurie..... . 63, 000 | 101, 000 | 450, 000 
All other... 302, 000 302, 000 | :. 238, 000 
“Other ical 7, 084, 000 | 7,575, 000 18,713,000} 4: 
Copper pigs, etc. . 115, 405, 000 120, 929, 000 80,008,000} 139, SSR” "000 
Coiton manuf actures ' 
Knit goods........ | 2, 064, 000 2, 039, 000 11, 417, 000 | 17, 104, 000 
All other. ... el 5, 253, 000 5, 213, 000 13, 413, 000 | 9, 140, 000 
COCR. xd einibnmenmated e000 3, 026, 000 4, 435, 000 5, 433, 000 
Explosives...... naeel 395, 000 | 5, 480, 000 29, 032, 000 298, 229, 000 
PON cae od oe ees ad | 872 000 | 11, 623, 000 10, 605, 000 18, 045, 000 
PVE, GPU anki Kintenkns a, 152, 000 8, 744, 000 10, 786, 000 13, 020, 000 
Fruit, canned ......... | 3, 902, 000 3, 606, 000 5, 667, 000 6, 528 8, 000 | 
a a *” $21;.000 642, 000 1, 578 , 000 2, 505, 000 
Jndia-rubber goods Raane 8, 442, 000 | 7, 273, 000 8,004, 000 14 ; 469, 000 
Instruments, and ap- | 
pliances, medical, 
surgical, and optical. 41,000 | 2, 638, C00 5, 743, 000 7,617, 000 
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Table showing effect of war orders on export trade of the United 
States—Continued. 


| Payne law. | Underwood law. 


War period. 





Class. Peace period. | 


Oct., 1912- Oct.,1913- | Aug.,191{- | Aug., 1915- 
July, 1913. July, 1914. May, 1915. May, 1916. 


Iron and steel manu- 















factures: 
Bars, rods, blooms. $12, 103, 000 | £6, 596, 000 $11, 743, 000 $65, 506, 000 
CEM isicerded 925, 009 1,361, 000 3, 650, 000 
Firearms. ......... 2,749, 000 8) 244; 000 13, 943, 000 
Horseshoes. ....... 79,000 1, 499, 000 1, 493, 000 
Locomotives....... 2,797, 000 1,944, 000 11, 615, 009 
Machine tools...... 11, 157, 000 23, 617, 000 48, 976, 009 
Nails, wire........ 1, 249° 000 1,913,099 5, 697, 000 
Rails, railway ..... 6, 286, 000 3, 175, 000 14, 933, 009 
he = : 6, 481, 000 11, 168, 000 32, 029, 009 
All other manufac- 
tures of iron and 
SORES Jsose os 17, 002, 000 14, 736, 009 15, 274,000 | 1 116, 424,099 
Leather, tanned skins, 
and manufactures: 
Men’s shoes........ 9, 282, 000 | 8,077, 000 13, 110, 000 31, 731,099 
Saddles and har- 
I 5g 641,000 705, 000 15, 871,000 5,076, 000 
All other. ........ 42,197, 000 38, 301, 000 76, 944, 000 89,711,000 
Meat products......... 128, 474, 000 114, 798, 000 | 169, 430, 000 220, 908, 000 
Dairy products........ 2,722,000 2,417,000 11, 159, 090 19, 657,090 
Oils, if gas, a ee 7,051, 000 12, 959, 000 15, 317, 000 20, 776, 000 
istillates (except 
sensing)... 2. 11, 475, 000 | 4,715,000 7,420,090} 24,185,000 
re ars ain caaaneteeeeaeeel 7, 560, 000 | 5, 298, 000 8, 885, 000 10, 167, 000 
egetables, canned | 
ORG CUNO 6 overdose 5, 973, 000 | §, 926, 000 9,005, 099 12,992, 000 
Wool manufactures. ... 3,717,000} 4,034,000 23,291,000] 47,365, 000 
Zine manufactures..... 1,005, 000 | 279, 000 18, 285, 000 38, 283, 000 
Articles not listed...... | 6, 965, 000 | 6, 253, 000 | 9, 792, 000 20, 068, 000 
1 Total, 47 classes ‘| 734,476,000 | 630,657,000 | 1,360, 266, 000 | 2,383, 598, 000 
otal exports, 10- | 
month eis a eae | 2 2,110, 466, 000 | 1,951, 870,000 | 2,345, 903,000 | 3,601, 186, 000 
Percentage, above 
CRIES dideoncncotncd | 35 | 32 60 66 


| | 


1 Includes shell steel. 








Resolution Expressing the Hope that Hereafter Great 
Britain Will Treat the Irish Revolutionists as Prisoners 
of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, on May 12 last I introduced in this 
House a resolution asking that— 3 

This House expresses the hope that His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will hereafter treat such prisoners as it has taken or may take in 
the act of attempted revolution in Ireland as prisoners of war in ac- 
cordance with the rules of international law, and hold them immune 
from punishment as traitors, outlaws, or criminals. 

At the time I introduced this resolution I issued the following 
statement: 

The measure which I have introduced is one which I am con- 
fident voices the sentiments of America with regard to the re- 
cent and present tragic occurrences in Ireland. Without dis- 
tinction of class, creed, party, or opinion on the European war, 
Americans must sympathize with patriots who strike for free- 
dom according to their conscientious view of their duty to their 
Nation and must abhor the execution of such men by the swift, 
secret, and pitiless operations of the court-martial. 

It is not within the province of the Congress of the United 
States to express an opinion on the merits of a war existing 
between two other nations. It is, however, distinctly within 
the privilege of Congress to voice a sentiment which has swept 
the country as the sentiment of horror at the executions of Irish 
patriots has done. It is within the province of Congress to ex- 
press an opinion that the laws of civilization should be observed 
when those laws are being so flagrantly disregarded. It is 
proper for Congress to hope, as surely we may hope, that the 
second thought of the English Government, harkening to the 
voice of the English people, will correct the harsh and cruel 
procedure which seems to have been adopted in a moment of 
panic. 
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APPENDIX TO TT 


International law as set forth in The Hague conventions 
and int United States Army Regulations, and as interprete 
bs he le nz authorities, recognizes the right of rel 
re it enists to treatment as belligerents or public ene1 
according to the laws of war, provided they are commar 
by a responsible person, have a distinctive and 


wry arms openly, and conduct their operati 


PY 
embiem, : . t Al 
the laws and customs of war. All these re 


accordance with 





quirements were met by the Irish rebels, who were for three or | 


more years organized as the Irish volunteers and the citizens’ 
army. 
and they obeyed discipline. That they were subject to authority 
is shown by the fact that when the bitter order to surrender 
was given by their own chiefs, all whom that order reached 
obeyed. They bore arms openly, most of them were uniformed, 
and they fought according to the rules of war. The English 
Government accorded them belligerent rights while they re 
tained their arms, as is conclusively proved by the negotiations 
carried on under flags of truce. International law as it stands 
to-day does, to be sure, sanction the treatment of men who have 
been recognized as belligerents as traitors after their capture. 
But this sanction, accorded by professors of the law who 
naturally side with established power, clearly runs counter to 
the dictates of fairness, chivalry, and humanity, and is seldom 
acted on. This rule of the international code should be revised 
to accord with the practice of the United States after the Civil 
War, when none of the brave soldiers of the Confederacy, 
though regarded as traitors, were treated as such. I maintain 
that our example in 1865 established a precedent which is in 
accord with the supreme law of civilization. These Irish 
prisoners should be treated as prisoners of war, and no other 
way. Their leaders were men of spotless character and no- 
bility of motive comparable to Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
Franklin, and Hancock. The rank and file were the flower of 
Irish manhood, and whatever we may think, they thought they 
were following the footsteps of the founders of this Republie, 
with the same justification. 
Trish race as totally distinct from England and the English, 
entitled to full freedom, and under no obligation to their rulers 
for seven centuries of most tragic history. We can express 
only private judgment as to the correctness or incorrectness of 
these views, but in the light of American tradition, and in 
gratitude for the inestimable services of Irishmen to America, 
surely we may, recognizing the purity of their motives, voice 
without fear the American opinion that, having fought as sol- 
diers, they should be treated as soldiers when captured.” 

The resolution went to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
where it has been ever since without action. Since that time 
Sir Roger Casement has been hanged by the British Govern- 
ment, and another great outrage against humanity and inter- 
national law perpetrated. 
Sunday, August 18, 1916, appeared the following article: 





CASEMENT AND WASHINGTON. 


To the EprTror or THe Post-DISPATCcH: 

The writer, signing himself “ Real Mercy to All,” expresses the char- 
acteristic sentiments of the extreme British Tory. He thinks that the 
American press is “ quite right” in its criticism of the “ hyphenates,” 
but is influenced entirely by fear of the Irish vote in its condemnation 
of the Casement execution. The press, of course, overlooked the Ger- 
man vote when it rebuked the “ hyphenates’’; otherwise it would not 
have done so. Typical Tory logic. 

What’ does “ Real Mercy ” think of George Washington? Like Case- 
ment, he also rebelled against English tyranny and “ traitorously ” 


| jean people at the 


accepted the assistance of England’s enemy, France. The American | 


Colonies belonged to England, but Ireland was stolen from the Irish by 
England. The wrongs of the American Colonists were petty compared 
with the centuries of persecution and suffering endured by the Irish 
in their struggles to free their native land. Was Washington a “ mur- 


derer and traitor,” who should have been “justly executed”? If a | 


man robs you of your property and beats you nearly to death besides 
is he justified in murdering you for trying to recover your property? 
That is what England did to Casement, the personification of Ireland’s 
wrongs. 


Jerr MacKay. 

The above in a few words tells how the American people look 
upon this execution of Sir 
patriots of some months ago. My resolution was intended to 
put an end to all this, and I am sure that my action was justi- 
fied by all the circumstances. Shortly after introducing the 
resolution I presented to the Speaker a petition signed by a 
number of the Members of this House, asking action by the 
House. That petition was as follows: 
To the Spraxer or THE House or REPRESENTATIVES: 

We, the undersigned Members of the House of Representatives, be- 


D 


subject here of much comment, 
to passage. A vigorous debate 


toger Casement and the other Irish | 


Neving that a great service can be rendered to the cause of humanity | 


and to the cause of international law by the passage of House reso- 
lution 235, hereby petition you that by the publication of this memo- 
rial in the House the attention of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


230, Which is as follows: . 


They were commanded by oflicers, they were drilled, | ‘ 


They conceived Ireland and the | 


In the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of | 
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of England by force of arms, and it is only by the same force they can 


be freed. The Dublin revolt was caused by the fact that the English 
Government had planned to disarm and disband the Irish citizen forces 
and then to enforce the draft act against all Irishmen, and those who 
led the revolt cnly died in Ireland in place of being forced to die in 
France. Had they gone to Franee to fight for England and been cap- 
tured by the Germans, they would not have beea shot, so why should 
they be shot by the English for fighting for their own land and the 


right to govern same? 

It does not seem proper that such a resolution as yours had to wait 
until now, as it seems to me it should have been fathered by the present 
Government, who we hear are very strong for the “rights of human- 
ity’; so we hope they will support your resolution, unless it be that 
the Irish are not ccnsidered to be human and to have any rights. Any- 
way, you did the right thing, and good will surely come of it. With 
best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Respectfully, yours, DAN HOGAN. 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 14, 1916. 
Ilion. L. C. Dygr, 

Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: As one of the many who love fair play, “ even in war,” and 
justice to all, allow me to thank you for the resolution offered on the 
murder of the Irish patriots at Dublin. Though they may have been 
deceived and misguided, who can blame them for being ready to do or 
die for their country? Also your remarks as given in Globe-Democrat. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. W. RuTHYEN. 


{Telegram.] 
New York, N. Y., May 1), 1916. 
Congressman Dyer, 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your true American-spirited resolution condemn- 
ing British Government murder of Irish insurrectionary-war prisoners. 
LEITRIM MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Per Jas. F. P. KELLY, 
Chairman Pro Tcmpore. 
May 12, 1916. 
Representative Dyer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to thank you for introducing the resolution ex- 
pressing the horror of the American people at the execution of Irish 
revolutionists. 

While the same can not undo the murders, the same may prevent any 
further executions, and I trust that the proper steps are being taken by 
the committee to whom the resolution was referred so that the same 
may become known to the English authorities. 

Very truly, yours, 
L. WITSENHAUSEN 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GALESBURG, ILL., May 12, 1916. 
Representative Dyer, 
Washinyton, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have just now read a copy of your resolution with regard 
to the leaders of the Irish rebellion in to-night’s paper. It pleased me 
very much to read of it, and I hope that our Nation will show, by adopt- 
ing it, that it takes the stand for freedom that it has always taken. 
As an American, as a citizen of the United States, and as an Illinoisan, 
I want to thank you for introducing that resolution into the House. 
While it may not be very patriotic to think of one State above another, 
vet I can not help but feel glad that your resolution has come from one 
of the States of the Mississippi Valley. 

Please pardon the brevity of the address of this letter, but the news- 
paper account did not give your first name or initials, and though I 
have often read of your work in Congress before, I have forgotten them. 

Yours, truly, 
Josian Bancock, 


Boston, MASS., May 13, 1916. 
Hon. Mr. Dyer, 
Representative from Missouri, Washington, D, C. 
Dear Sin: Good for you and your resolutions. 
More power to you. 
Yours, truly, E,. S. CONNOLLY, 
2576 Washington Street, 


Boston, May 18, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. Dyrsr, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In behalf of the committee whose names are appended 
to the resolutions herewith inclosed, I send you the same for whatever 
use you may see fit to make of them. 

The sentiments therein expressed are the unanimous sentiments not 
only of the Irish clubs of Boston but of every man, woman, and child 
in Boston of Irish blood or extraction. However their views may have 
differed in the past as to Ireland’s duty and responsibility in the present 
European struggle, they speak as one man in denouncing the British 
Government for the barbarous outrages perpetrated not only upon 
Irish prisoners of war but, in some instances, as we learn, upon the 
unarmed and defenseless civilian population as well. 

Doubtless outras have been committed by both sides in the terrible 
conflict being waged in Europe, but, as far as I have been able to 
discover, no Government except HEngland’s has openly sanctioned the 
execution of prisoners of War upon surrender or capture in open con- 
flict. No troops save those of England and no naval forces except Eng- 
land's in that great struggle have stooped to murder their prisoners 
of war. The executed Dublin revolutionists and the murdered German 
sailors upon the steamship Baralong brands England as the foulest and 
most contemptible among the nations of the world. 

Proud America must hang her head in shame and acknowledge that 
she has been deceived by the so-called self-styled champion of small 
nations. The people of Irish birth and blood in Boston heartily in- 
dorse the resolutions now before Congress of which you are the author, 
and in behalf of the Lrish clubs of Boston I will ask you to kindly ac- 
cept their sincere thanks. 

Trnsting that your efforts may be crowned with success and that 
the American Nation will honor itself by condemning those atrocities 
and adopting your resolutions, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 






Micnaet F, O'MALLEY. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


IRISH COUNTY CLUBS SCORE’ ENGLAND. 

Resolutions denouncing Britain for brutal inhumanity were passed 
at the regular meeting of the Central Council of Irish County Clubs 
of Massachusetts, representing 18,000 members. 

The resolutions were: 

“Whereas the revolution in Ireland, which resulted in the massacre, 
torture, court-martial, execution, and cold-blooded murder of men 
of our race, has astounded the civilized world, which has heard so 
much of England’s justice and civilization during the past two 
years and of her fight for humanity and on behalf of the small 
peoples of Europe, heard her hypocritical plea for the restoration 
of Belgium and Serbia, and all her many plausible tales of right- 
eousness; and 

“Whereas those Irish prisoners of war were not accorded the treat- 
ment which is given to a of war in every civilized land and 
recognized by England herself in South Africa since the outbreak 
of the present European war, but were ruthlessly murdered after a 
so-called trial by court-martial by order of British officers who 
have so frequently during the present European conflict proven 
their utter inability to fight troops who could meet them on equal 
terms, while others were not even given such a trial, but were 
shot down in cold blood to appease the bloodthristy and cowardly 
scoundrels who represented His Majesty, ‘ King George’; and 

“Whereas these heartless ruffians, true to the traditions of English 
brutaiity against defenseless victims of its power, shamefully and 
cruelly tortured Irish prisoners, some of whom were mere boys, to 
force them to betray their brethren: 

“ Resolved, That we, the Central Council of Irish County Associations, 
representing the 32 counties of Ireland in Greater Boston, irrespective 
of religious belief or political views, in meeting assembled, do hereby 
lift our voices in denunciation of the British Government for having, 
through its military officers, brutally murdered in ceid blood several 
of our fellow countrymen and inflicted upon others untold tortures and 
agonies under the guise of military law, and’at which atrocities the 
whole civilized world stands aghast; 

‘Resolved, That we appeal to all liberty-loving Americans to denounce 
England for these, her latest acts of tyranny and barbarity against a 
weak and defenseless people, whom she has ruthlessly oppressed for 
generations for no other reason than their steadfast and unyielding 
struggle for justice and liberty. 

“Joun S. Smyru, President. 
“Joun J. Hickey, Secretary. 
“M. F. O'MALLEY. 

** PATRICK J. DROMGOOLE, 
“DENNIS J. CARROLL. 

“J. J. McCartTny. 

“RicwarD FY. CARROL.” 


{From the Gaelic American, New York, May 20, 1916.] 
THE RESOLUTION APPROVED. 


Strong approval of Representative Dyprr’s resolution has already 
been expressed by numerous Members of the House. It is a fact that 
most of these expressions of sympathy have come from Republicans, 
but many Democrats are also known to be favorable, and while it is 
the fate of most resolutions to rest quietly in committee, there is hope 
that this measure will soon be acted on. 

A very interesting thing about it is that Representative Leonipas C. 
Dyer is of what is called ‘‘old American stock,’ though the name is 
probably a modification of Dwyer, and his remoter ancestors may have 
been among the numerous Irish immigrants of the early days. His 
family has a patriotic record which he has sustained. His father was 
a captain in the Union Army, and his uncle, now Federal Judge D. P. 
Dyer, was a colonel. Lsonipas C. Dyer himself served through the 
Santiago campaign, and is now National Commander in Chief of the 
Spanish War Veterans. He is a Republican, and the city of St. Louis, 
in which is located the twelfth congressional district of Missouri, may 
well be proud of him. 


{From the Irish World, New York, May 20, 1916.] 

ENGLAND'S BLOODTHIRSTINESS DENOUNCED IN CONGRESS—RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED EXPRESSING “ THE HORROR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AT 
THE SUMMARY EXECUTION BY HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
OF THE IRISH PATRIOTS ’’—ENGLAND REMINDED OF THE NOBLE P&x- 
AMPLE SET BY AMERICA—SHBE IS ASKED TO TREAT CAPTURED IRISH IN- 
SURGENTS “AS PRISONERS OF WAR IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RULES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW.” 





WASHINGTON, May 12, 1916. 

Representative Dyer introduced a resolution to-day asking Congress 
formally to denounce the action of the British Government for its 
execution of the leaders of the Irish rebellion. Congressman LEON1IDAS 
C. Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo., is a man of American stock, whose father 
and uncle were officers in the Union Army during the Civil War. Mr. 
Dyer is a veteran of the Santiago campaign, and is National Com- 
mander of the Spanish War Veterans. In _ politics he is a Republican, 
and it would seem to be part of the penalty the Democratic Party is 
paying for the Toryism of the administration, that it was left to a 
Republican to ask Congress to raise its voice in behalf of Ireland. 


{From the New York Freemen’s Journal, May 20, 1916.] 


William Dean Howells, the distinguished American author, voices 
the verdict of the American people when he says: ; 

“The shooting of the Irish insurrectionists is too much like the 
shooting of prisoners of war. * * * England has aroused the 
moral sense of mankind against her.” - 

In these words there is sounded the keynote of American sentiment. 
It was again sounded in Congress when Congressman Dyer, of Mis- 
souri, introduced in the Nationai House of Representatives his 
resolution. : 

The vast throng that crowded Carnegie Hall of this city last Sun- 
day night gave vent to the feelings that dominate men and women 
of the Irish race in every part of this land. The speeches delivered 
and _the resolutions adopted demonstrate that England by murdering 
15 Irish patriots has fiumg a challenge at the Irish race the world 
over. Irish-Americans have accepted the challenge and have set 
themselves to the task of proving to England that she can not murder 
their Irish brothers with impunity. The issue is now made up. John Dillon 
outlined it a few days ago in the House of Commons when he said: _ 

“You are jetting loose a river of blood between two races which 
after 300 years of hatred we had nearly succeeded in bringing together. 
You are washing out our whole life work in a sea of blood. . 

Such is the outcome of England’s giving way to her brutal instincts 
in murdering Padraic Pearse and his fellow Irish patriots. 




















River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tHe Howse 


Wednesday, July 5, 


TION. 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1916. 

The House had under consideration the conference 
(i. R. 12193) making appropriations for the constr 
preservation of certain public works on rivers 
ether purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
House has just listened recites substantially the agreement 
between the House and the Senate conferees upon the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses, so that very little need be said by 
myself or anyone else in explanation of the report. As the bill 
left the House it carried $39,680,000. As it came back to the 
House from the Senate, it aggregated $44,448,000. As a re- 
sult of the conference this was reduced by $1,562,000, leaving 
eash and authorizations $42,886,000. 
increase, however, in this bill to which I wish to call the atten- 


port on the bill 
ruction, repair, and 
and harbors, and for 





tion of the House. One is the Passes at the mouth of the | 
That was increased from $400,000, as the 


Mississippi River. 
House had it, to $1,000,000, and was made necessary by reason 
of a gale that passed over the upper Gulf region last fall, 
injuring several of the navigable waterways of that region, 
including the South and Southwestern Passes, the latter to 
such an extent as to make the additional amount necessary. 

Now, when the bill was before the House I had some idea 
that a request for an increase would be made, but no estimate 
was before us, otherwise I should have asked that the neces- 
sary amount be put in the bill, because it is very necessary 
that those passes into the Gulf be kept open; hence the House 
conferees experienced little difficulty in agreeing to the increase. 
The same is true in reference to an item for Port Bolivar, where 
the amount was increased from $25,000 to $50,000, the increase 
having been made necessary as a result of the hurricane to 
which reference has been made. 

Another item to which I wish to call attention, but which as 
a result of the conference goes out of this bill, is what is known 
as the Illinois waterway, a State project in its inception, having 
for its purpose the connection of the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River. The State of Illinois passed a law some 
years ago authorizing the construction of a canal connecting 
Lake Michigan, through the so-called Drainage Canal, with the 
Mississippi River. It requires the authorization of Congress 
to carry on this work, and the purpose of the Senate amendment 
was to grant such authority. At the last moment, when the 
proposition was before the Senate, an amendment was tacked 
on to the original Senate amendment restricting the amount of 
water that could be taken out of Lake Michigan through this 
drainage canal to 250,000 cubic feet per minute. The matter 
therefore presented two propositions, at least, to the House con- 
ferees: First, whether we should take on the project at all; 
second, if we adopted it, whether we should also accept the 
provision limiting the amount of water to be taken from the 
lake, 

The House conferees were opposed to both propositions. To 
the first because we thought the time had not arrived for the 
beginning of that work. Besides, it has not been examined by 
us with that thoroughness we are accustomed to give all proj- 
ects, especially those of such great importance. It may be a 
good projeet; it may be something that ought to be done; but, 
not having had time to investigate it, we were not prepared to 
pass upon it intelligibly. If the interests now behind the 
proposition should still desire congressional action, the Com- 
mnittee on Rivers and Harbors will be glad to go into the mat- 
ter and give it full consideration in the near future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was any consideration given by the com- 
nittee to the amount of flowage going through the drainage 
canal as it lowered the lake levels of Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and even Ontario? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To some extent, I will say to the gentle- 
man, but not as thorough a consideration as ought to be given 
to a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The mere elimination of the Senate amend- 
ment was not because the House was not in sympathy with the 
limitation of flowage of water through that canal? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. REILLY. Did the committee get any information as to 
how much water is taken out now? 





Mr. Speaker, the statement to which the | 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 
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some legislation at 
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Mr. SPARKMAN., 
Mr. GALLAGHER. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN, 
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Ni r of ; based upon a project recommended by the 
engineers. however, carries surveys for the harbor at 
Key West a1 yposed cut-offs on the Sabine-Neches Canal. 

Che New London Harbor is one we left in. The people are 
building a pier and other terminals there at a cost of about 


$1,000,000, and most of this amount has been spent upon the 
work. We thought in fairness to the people there who are thus 
tryi to help themselves the item should remain in the bill. 
I for one believe that such a display of interest in a project and 


of the commerce of an important port should be encouraged. 
The provision for the improvement of Black Rock Harbor, 
Y., also remains in the bill. While this is, in a sense, a new 
project the item appropriates no money, as the work is to be 
done with funds heretofore furnished and yet in the hands of 
{ igineers. 
The St. Clair River project is one, in my judgment, of very 
it importance. The engineers say it is necessary to do the work 
vithout unnecessary delay, as, on account of the congested condi- 
tion of the commerce in those waters, there is constant danger of 
collisions and other accidents to vessels, many of which have 
already occurred, resulting in great loss to vessels and shipping. 
Two of these new projects are in California, one for the im- 
provement San Diego Harbor, the other the harbor at Los 
Angeles. Both are worthy and the work called for much needed. 
Under conditions imposed by the provision for the San Diego 
project the Government obtains, as a local contribution, 500 
acres of valuable land near the city and contiguous to the navi- 
ible waters of the harbor. 
The project for improvement of Los Angeles also 
adopted contingent upon certain conditions of local participa- 
tion, which is estimated ta cost nearly a million of dollars, 
almost, if not quite, as much as the amount to be expended by 
the Government. Moreover, this is an urgent improvement and 
is designed for the purpose of diverting the flood waters of the 
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Los Angeles, San Gabriel, and connecting waters from the Los | 


Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, into which these streams flow 


after heavy and torrential rains, and often with disastrous 
effect, as they at such times carry down large quantities of silt, 


completely blocking the harbor at some places to useful navi- 
gation. These floods are liable to occur at any time during the 
rainy season, and the House conferees thought that if any new 
projects were to be adopted, this being one among the most 
urgent, might be permitted to stand. Similar reasons, together 
with the fact that we could net eliminate all the new projects 
inserted at the other end of the Capitol without unduly delaying 
or imperiling the passage of the bill, caused us to agree to the 
retention of some of them. But I can assure the House that 
none have gone in that are unworthy, and that ought not to be 
ndopted in the near future. 

In this connection I will again call attention to the necessity 
for a bill at an early day, with the inclusion of new projects 
therein. Three years have now passed since any were adopted. 
During this time we have only been taking care of old work; 
projects theretofore adopted, mainly in the bill of 1910, and 
those of prior years. Since the bill of 1913 something like a 
hundred and fifty new projects have been recommended by the 
engineers, and are now before Congress awaiting action. The 
most of these are meritorious and urgent. I therefore hope 
that in the interest of commerce 
paredness, both for peace and war—the next bill, the one due 

the short session of this Congress, may carry all such of 

iese projects as are meritorious and pressing. 
The delay in the passage of this bill has not perhaps cost the 
Government much up to date, but from now on every day’s delay 
will result in loss, and this loss will grow heavier as its pas- 
sage is deferred, and were it to fail entirely the loss would run 
into millions. 


t} 


The failure of the bill of 1914 to become a law until some 
time in October of that year cost the Government directly 
nearly a million dollars. and indirectly nearly as much more; 
that, too, at a time when there was a large surplus on hand 


mounting to twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Now there 
is very little for any of the projects left unexpended since the 
close of the last fiscal year. Hence, the loss in the laying up 
of plants, the deterioration of work already done, and other 
direct would be considerable. 

But, Mr. Speaker, who wants the bill to fail? 
that the work on the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Delaware, the 
Columbia and other rivers should cease? Who would like to 
see the work on our harbors, great or small, stop, and the easy 
and economical flow of commerce even partially impeded by the 


} 
LOSsSeS 


failure of Congress to furnish the necessary money for the | 
continuation of these great works, for great and important | 


they are. Few, I hope and believe. 
on, if it is not to encounter a serious setback, the conference re- 
port must be adopted without delay. 


yes, in the interest of pre- that, and the other State.” 
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Who desires | 





But if the work is to go} 








Now, Mr. Speaker, I know this bill, even as whole 
as in some of its details, has been severely criticized. A 
same time I know, and a majority of this House knoy 4 
these criti just. That there ar 
grees of merit among the projects for which we are app 
ating money in this bill is true. That some of them are 
urgent than others we know, but I maintain that all of 
have merit and are clearly in line with the policy pur 
Congress for the past quarter of a century, and especial]; 


and including the year 1896. In fact, all of the projects 
criticized, with a single exception, I believe—that of the A 
marle and Chesapeake Canal—were adopted prior to the b 
of 1912, the first framed by the committee since I have h: 
the honor of being its chairman. 

In this connection, I can not do better than to quote fr 
some remarks I made on this floor in 1914, when the river a: 
harbor bill of that year was pending in the Senate, where 
was being severely criticized. After calling attention to thos 
criticisms, and in discussing the nature of the bill, I then said 


After all, Mr. Speaker. what is the nature of the measure that see1 
to provoke such harsh language on the part of the gentleman fro: 
Wisconsin and a few others? Why, sir, it is a bill for the improy 
ment of the navigable waters throughout the country in order that th« 
efficiency may be increased so that they may aid the people, exporte: 
and importers, shippers, farmers, manufacturers, and preducers every 
where in reaching the consumers with the greatest ease and at tl! 
lowest possible cost, to the end that all, producers and consumers ali! 
may be benefited. It is a bill proposed in response to an economi 
commercial, and popular demand, nation wide in its sweep, for libe1 
treatment of our rivers and harbors—a bill framed on the same lil 
and of like character, both in detail and substance, in purpose 
effect, with its predecessors for the past 20 years and more. 

Since 1894 there have been nine general rivers and harbors bill 
acted into law, one for each of the years 1896, 1899, 1902, 1905, 1907 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. That of 1896 carried cash and authori 
tions amounting to $76,195,570.37, being the largest in amount of ar 
that had up to that time passed. In addition, it was the largest 
the number of projects treated of any that has ever passed Cons! 
and may be said to have marked the beginning of the present lilx 
policy toward our navigable waterways. | 

True, the bill of 1899 was relatively a small one, only aggregatir | 
$26,730,166.07; the next bill, however, that of 1902, was much mo 
liberal, carrying $65,107,602. Again, the bill of 1905 was not lar 
as compared with the preceding one, only appropriating and autho: 
izing $35.355.533.04; but this was followed in 1907 by a bill carrying 
in all $86,872,432, the largest by far that was ever enacted. Indeed 
it was twice as large as the pending measure when it left the House. 
Nor were those the only efforts made during that time to enact river 
and harbor legislation, for in 1901 a bill Samed by the Rivers an 
Harbors Committee of the House, during the chairmanship of the Hon. 
T. E. Burton, had passed the House and was sent to the Senate carry- 
ing $59,935,415. There, however, it was talked to death by a Senator 
who, having determined to kill the measure, procured and heid th 
floor in a so-called discussion of its provisions until the session came tv 
a close on the 4th of March of that year. 

This was a very meritorious bill and ought to have passed, but the lar 
guage used by that Senator and one or two others in its denunciation was 
almost if not quite as harsh as any used in criticism of this bill. For i: 
stance, if! Opening his remarks on the conference report, this Senator said 

“ Mr. President, I have no hesitation in saying in the presence of th 
Senate that the basis upon which this bill and all river and harl< 
bills for a dozen years, within the scope of my knowledge, have been 
constructed is vicious and entirely contrary to just and equitable 
principles of legislation. Any Senator who will carefully read this bi! 
and in conjunction with it the report upon which it is based wil! 
inevitably be driven to the conclusion, unhappy though that conclusi: 
may be and humiliating as it is, that the bil) is framed, constructed 
and completed upon the despicable principle of division and silence.” 

Later on in the debate another Senator characterized it as “one o 
those iniquitous measures that is attempted to be passed upon each ar 
every occasion by interesting this, that, and the other Senator in this, 
He further expressed the belief that it w 
**an iniquitous measure—to use,”’ as he said, “* the vulgar term, a steal 

I only make these quotations, Mr. Speaker, to show not only that 
like criticisms of river and harbor bills have been going on for many 
years, but that one of the best measures ever introduced int» Congress 
did not escape the severest condemnation. The bill was not only a 
highly meritorious measure, but was framed upon lines identical wit! 
others before and since, including the present, some of which pass: 
without serious criticism. 











a 





After 1901 criticism ceased, or was considerably reduced 
volume and vehemence, for several years. The defeat of ft! 
bill, however, of that year was not popular with the people 
the country, but was severely condemned by them; and, noti! 
the ease with which even a meritorious measure could be kil! 
on its way to the statute books,. they began to demand 
enactment of annual bills. But it was not until 1890, and ui 
the leadership of that able and progressive statesman, H 
D. S. Alexander, who was then chairman of the Committ 
on Rivers and Harbors, that we embarked upon that plan. This 8 
measure was followed by three other measures—those of 1!'11 
1912, and 1918—all along the same line of policy we had | 
pursuing for nearly two decades—that of improving the navi 
ble waterways of the country as rapidly as possible to their | 
economic capacity. These measures met with little or no cri 
cism. But when the bill of 1914—one among the best that 
had ever been framed—was before Congress, and after 12 ye: 
of acquiescence in that line of policy by everyone, after i! 
hearty approval by the great bulk of the people, and after w: 
had appropriated more than $375,000,000 in pursuance of that 


era it 
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yolicy, a perfect storm of criticism began, which has been ke pt 
indulging therein no doubt 
elieving that their political advancement would be more cer- 
ain and rapid by such a course. 

The two bills of 1914 and 1915, leaving the House in 
usual form of appropriations for each project treated, came back 
to us with all such items stricken out and lump-sum appropria 
tions recommended. These we accepted because it wi: 
that it was the only way to keep the great work of 
harbor improvement going on and of preventing great loss to the 
Treasury and to the commerce of the country. 

This bill now comes back to us unchanged in form. The other 
law-making body has returned to the old practice of treating in- 
dividual projects on their merits, recognizing the right of 
eress to say how much money shall be appropriated for each in 
a river and harbor bill, the only substantial change being t 
include several new projects, which the House, with one excep- 
tion, declined to do. And I think we are to be felicitated and 
the country congratulated on this return to saner methods in 
dealing with this great work. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no political advantage to be gained by 


I - . 7 
up ever since, some of the parties 
T 


hay 


have already ascertained and as others will discover 
The people—a large majority of them—want 
to continue, and they will have it go on despite criticisms, ho 


matter from what source they may come. 


in the 


ture. this work 


The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY 


OF 


T. HELVER 


KANSAS, 


ING, 


In tue House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, Augusi 
Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, in giving consideration to 


the bill presented to this House to-day we are exercising 


us 


15, 1916. 


one of 


the greatest powers vested in the National House of Representa- | June 


tives by our Constitution, namely, the “ power to lay and col- 


‘ONG 


| 


Con- | 


e wholesale denunciation of river and harbor bills, as some | 


| exces 
curring with the commit 


lect taxes to pay for the debts and provide for the common de- | 


fense and general welfare of the United States.” 

Iivery citizen as a unit of his Government must bear his pro- 
portional tax in accordance with the value of his property and 
the increased efficiency and strength of his country. A nation’s 
wealth, I contend, depends upon its resources, the virtue of its 
citizens, and the ingenuity of its workingmen. The 


highest | 


motive of any Government is to protect and safeguard its citi- | 


zens in their social, commercial, and economic lives. 


The pros- | 


perity of to-day, however, differs from that of any other previous | 


time during the past 30 years, in that it is shared by our whole 
people, 

The farmer, the laborer, and the business man have all shared 
in this prosperity. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the committee 
upon whom devolved the task of framing the revenue bill, I 
do not hesitate in saying that in designing this far-reaching and 


vital measure we have avoided, as far as possible, all partisan- | 


ship or politics. If we are to respond to the seeming popular 
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OL LaiXt 
facture of munitions of wa 
been remarkably stimulates 
and they are able to share 
additional revenue needed 
of the people of the Unit 
on munitions. Many of 

ected with the manu tu 

lave made the loudest w l 

Navy, and more def 
| pay for such increased prey 
to fully discuss this sul 


demand for greater preparedness and if we are to meet the un- | 


precedented conditions confronting us to-day, 
sary for us to pass the pending revenue bil 


Will, 


it becomes nect 
Heretofore the 
cost of maintaining the National Government was met by the 


1S. 


imposition of taxes, which increased the cost of living; but it is | 


pleasure for me to state that the plan devised by our com- 
mittee proposes to raise $225,000,000 additional revenue and 
not one cent of it will be put on the shoulders of the farmer 
or the laborer. 


We propose to derive this amount of revenue | 


by taxing incomes, large inheritances, and munition manufac- | 


turers—those who can well afford to pay a tax in return for 
the amount of protection their interests demand of the Goy- 
ernment, 

Under the emergency revenue act we levied a series of stamp 
taxes, which, while they were not a heavy tax, yet the 


il 


and so forth. 
i measure responsible for the elimination of these stamp taxes, 
having made the motion in the committee to strike out all those 
sections of the emergency act relating to stamp taxes. 


In this connection I might state that I was in| 


‘y were | 
cumbersome and a great inconvenience to the business man— 
I refer to the stamp taxes on checks, documents, bills of lading, | 
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business made 
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nomic principles. Upon coming into power, this administration, 
always progressive in its ideas, realized that the time had come 
when we must emancipate the tariff issue from its century of 
existence as a part of party politics. We realized that public 
sentiment not only favored it, but demanded a tariff commission. 
In giving favorable consideration to the bill as presented by the 
Ways and Means Committee for such a commission, this House 
has the golden opportunity to meet that popular demand—an 
opportunity unsurpassed in the history of the country, and I 
believe we will avail ourselves of that opportunity. 

I have always contended that tariff legislation must be of a 
nature that will not injure or destroy legitimate industry. 
In fuct, any legislation which a Congress may deem necessary 
to enact should not disturb or disrupt the business situation. 
No administration should be so prejudiced or so narrow as to 
wantonly delay action on urgent questions that vitally affect 
the economic or commercial welfare of a nation. I am gratified 
to know that it can not be said of this administration that we 
have overlooked any vital issue or refused to act at the critical 
time. 

We do not hesitate to legislate to meet new conditions; we 
realize that there must be some modifications and readjust- 
ments of the present tariff schedules to the end that legitimate 
enterprise may be reasonably sure of its ground, and that new 
industries which have sprung up as a result of the European 
wir shall not be subject to deterioration immediately following 
the close of the war. The Ameriean dyestuffs industry is one 
example of the many new enterprises that have sprung up 
recently, which must be guarded against unfair competition. 

The creation of a tariff commission, however, does not, as 
some believe, indicate that tariff schedules will be made higher 
or lower. The commission is not a device for either lowering 
or raising the tariff, but simply a means to ascertain what 
specific rates should be, whether more or less, according to 
existing conditions. I believe, however, that upon the estab- 
lishment of such commission they will in all probability see 
the need of lowering some schedules and increasing others, only 
with a view to stimulate or safeguard American enterprise. 

We have in our hands the means, both of accomplishment of 
what will be of inestimable value to American business and of 
prevention of what would be sure to injure American commerce. 
if we enact the tariff-commission bill into law, we will have 
the most thorough and practical means for the regulation and 
fixing of tariff schedules based solely on established principles 
of economic science by facts authoritatively gained without 
any partisan or political object in view. The tariff commission 
once in operation will aid in the stimulation of labor, agri- 
culture, manufacture, and the expansion of American markets. 

In concluding my remarks on the revenue bill that engages 
our attention at the present time, permit me to state that if we 
hope to continue our present prosperity, if we hope to carry 
out American ideals, if we hope to figure largely in the world’s 
trade and wish to maintain our rank as one of the leading 
powers of the world, if we want our interests protected and 
our national honor guarded, it behooves every one of us to give 
his hearty and undivided support to this patriotic legislation. 





National Guard Rulings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Houses or Representatives. 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the status of the 
National Guard now along the Mexican frontier continues to be 
2 subject of absorbing interest to the relatives and friends of 
these who have thus engaged in the public service. On August 
2 I inserted in the Concressronat Recorp certain rulings of the 
War Department, including an opinion from the Judge Advo- 
cate General, affording information and instruction upon cer- 
tain mooted points raised by members of the National Guard 
and their families. Since new inquiries are constantly arising 
and are gradually being responded to from official sources, I 
shall insert under leave additional information with respect to 
some of them. 








THE MATTER OF DISCHARGES. 

I recently asked the War Department (a) as to the disc! 
of college students; (b) as to the discharge of soldiers h: 
dependent relatives; (c) as to the length of time the cu 
would probably be kept upon the border. 

The answer was as follows: 

“War DEPARTMENT, 
“THe ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
“Washington, August 9, 19 
* Hon. J. HAmwpron Moore, 
“ House of Representatives: 

“ Department commanders have been authorized to disch 
as soon as practicable after September 1, 1916, all membe: 
the National Guard mustered into the service of the Un 


States who can show a bona fide intention of entering or ro- 


turning to colleges or schools at the beginning of the fall ¢ 


ty 


in 1916, unless the military situation at the time indicated s! 
be such as to render their retention in the service necessary. 
“Therefore, if any soldier desires his discharge for the 


pose indicated, he should make application for such disch: 
through military channels. 
“This information has not yet been issued in printed for 
“Attention is invited to inclosed copies of Bulletin No 


War Department, July 18, 1916, relative to the discharge 
enlisted men of the National Guard on account of depende: 


relatives. 
“The length of time troops will be kept on the border 
depend on future conditions. 
“H. P. McCarn, 


“The Adjutant General.” 


DEPENDENT-RELATIVES BULLETIN. 
sulletin No. 20, to which Adjt. Gen. McCain referred 


7 


the foregoing letter, is of such general interest that I inc! 
it herewith, not only for th ‘ormation for the soldiers the: 
selves but for inquiring relatives who desire to be informed 


to the method of procedure: 
* War DEPARTMENT, 


“ Washington, July 18, 1916 


“ BULLETIN No. 20: 


“The following rules are prescribed for observance in 
cases of enlisted men of the National Guard or the Organiz: 
Militia who are called into the service of the United Stat 


and who have dependent relatives: 


““(a) Department commanders may issue discharges to e 


isted men, except noncommissioned officers, of the Natio: 


Guard or Organized Militia called into the service of 


United States, who are serving within their respective depar't- 


ments, provided applications for discharge are made to 


in due form, through military channels, setting forth that t 


the 


} 


applicant has one or more relatives who are dependent upon hi 


for support, each application to be accompanied by adequii 


written evidence of real dependency. Applications from 


to herein will be forwarded to the War Department for activo! 
“(b) When it comes to the knowledge of a commandi 


ho 
commissioned officers for discharge under the conditions referi 


officer, through authentic sources, that a soldier of his comma! 
has one or more dependent relatives, the soldier concerned \ 


ro 
t 


be informed of his right to make application for discharg 
that account, and the discharge will be issued upon applicati 
if warranted by the circumstances. Should the soldier expre- 


a desire to remain in the service and at the same time dec! 
to allot any portion of his pay to his family or dependents, ¢! 
case will be reported to the War Department for final action. 


“(c) When an application for discharge has been finally 


approved, the proper recruiting agencies will be at once 
formed, so that the vacancy caused may be filled as prompt 
as possible. Recruiting and mustering officers will be enjoin 


to avoid the acceptance of recruits having relatives depende' 
upon them for support. Department commanders will re| 
to the War Department at the close of each month the num! 


of soldiers discharged by them under these instructions dur 


the month for which the report is made. 
“By order of the Secretary of War: 
7. Ls SCOTT, 


“ Major General, Chief of Staff 


“ Official : 
“HH. P. McCatn, 
“The Adjutant General.” 


Another inquiry related to the appointment or promotion 


National Guardsmen to higher positions than those now h 
by them. The War Department indicates that at the prese!' 


time such appointments and promotions are vested in the 


sti 
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“ Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, . 
“House of Representatives. 
“My Dear Mr. Moone: The Secretar 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of A 
1 


ppointment of - , Company —, Eng 


igust 5 in regard to the | 


rs, Pennsylvania Na- 





‘ | 
« i j 
tional Guard, as an adjutant of the Battalion of Engineers, and 
to inform you in reply that the appointment of all officers for 
the Battalion of Engineers, National Guard of Pennsylvania, is | 
vested in the State authorities, and that the War Department 








is unable to recommend or control selections for these positions. 

“ Regretting that I can not be of assistance to you in this mat- 
ter, I am, a 

“Very truly, yours, “H. P. McCarn, 

“The Adjutant General.” | 


INSPECTORS OF SMALL-ARMS PRACTICE, 


power to dispense with the services of inspectors of small-arms 
practice. The Organized Militia, under the so-called Dick Act 
authorized these inspectors. They were omitted from the new 
national-defense act, and so far as the inspectors of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania were concerned, they were recently given 
an unsolicited but honorable discharge. The Pennsylvania 
Guard is about the largest at the border, and the officers of the | 
cuard, from the major general down, were not inclined to ap- 
prove the dismissal of these men with whom they had worked 
side by side for so many years. In-this instance, however, the 
Regular Army prevailed, as will be observed from the following 
letter of the Secretary of War: 


On the other hand, the War Department seems to have the | 
| 
| 


‘War DEPARTMENT, 


“ Washingt August 11, 1916. 


“Hon. J. HAwpron Moore, 
“ House of Representatives. 

“My Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of | 
your letter of the 2d instant, inquiring as to the position of the | 
War Department with regard to legislation looking toward the 
restoration of the office of inspector of small-arms practice 
and to inform you that I do not deem it advisable to recom- | 
mend such legislation. The office of inspector of small-arms | 
practice has no tactical function when the National Guard is | 
called into Federal service, and at other times the duties which 
have been performed by the incumbents of the office pr 





' 
pertain to regimental officers. The observation Ar 
Department indicates that generally the existence of the office | 
has in the past relieved regimental officers from a sense of re- | 
' 


sponsibility for the instruction of their organizations in this | 
most important work, and sometimes has resulted in conflict 
and interference. With the pay allowar provided | the 
national-defense act, company and regimental officers should be | 
required to devote the necessary time and attention to the in- | 
struction of their organizations. If a special supervisor of tar- | 
j 


get practice is desired in particular cases, there seems to be no | 
reason why the duty can not be performed by staff and other | 
officers of the regiments. 
“The War Department appreciates the unfortunate 
of those inspectors of small-arms practice who were mus 
into the Federal service before the provisions of the national- 
defense act were on this subject generally understood. 
“It is believed, however, that the proper remedy to be ap- | 
plied to these cases is to provide for their appointment to other | 





offices in which vacancies may exist. Such appointments are, 
of course, in the hands of the governors of the States. It is 
believed that as officers of the former Organized Militia, in- | 
Spectors of small-arms practice were, under the provisions of 
section 73 of the national-defense act, eligible to be placed on 


| 
the reserye or unassigned list of the National Guard, and that | 
they should now be held to be in that status from which, under | 


the provisions of section 74, they may be appointed to any | 
vacancy now existent in the active National Guard. The view 

of the War Department is that, while the office of inspector of 

small-arms practice was in effect abolished by the national- 

defense act, it was not the intention of the act to legislate the | 
incumbents out of office in the National Guard, nor to limit the 
period of adjustment to a moment of time. 

“Very respectfully, 





“Newton D. BAKER, 
“ Seeretary of War.” 
While the Secretary states the Army view with respect to 
inspectors of small-arms practice, he also points the way for the 
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in »a representation of the legislative branch, of the War 
Do tment or Regular Army, and of the National Guard. It | 
should visit all the concentration camps to seek first-hand testi- | 
mony as to what difficulties were experienced in mobilization, | 
r¢ ing, physical examination, mustering in, procuring equip- | 
i local transportation, and so forth. Such a commission | 
S d, in the beginning, make clear that its policy would be not 
t ourage the airing of personal complaints and grievances, 
I » ascertain how any of these mistakes can be avoided in 
t ture.” 
Our Troops on the Border. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
\ 


HON. ALLEN T.° 


OF MASSACHI 


rTREADWAY, 


[ek 2, 


SI 
raik House or Represenrarives. 
Tw sda, tugust 15, 1916. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, on March 9, 1916, a large 
nuinber of Mexicans, under the leadership of Gen. Villa, crossed 
the Mexican border at Columbus, N. Mex., raided the town, killed 
citizeus and soldiers, destroyed buildings, and performed vari- 
depredations. The events leading up to this occurrence have 
been repeated so many times that it is not my purpose to again 
discuss them, About a week later orders were given Gen. Funs- 
ten to organize an expedition to pursue the bandits across the 
border and conduct a “ punitive expedition,” the main purpose 
Which was plainly shown in the official documents and or- 
ders, namely, to punish Villa fer the atrocities committed at 
Columbus, 

lt will be noted that the raid on Columbus occurred more than 
five months ago. Having recently returned from a visit to the 
Massachusetts troops now stationed at Columbus, I feel it my 
duty to acquaint the House with the situation as I found it te 
be there. 

On June 18 President 
militia of the various 


In 


Ous 


{ 
Ol 


Wilson issued an order calling out the 
States. As quickly as possible these 
troops were mobilized and sent to the border. The Second 
Massachusetts, in which I was particularly interested, was 
ordered to Columbus. ‘They have been there ever since. Camp 
litions seem to be good. The food supplies, sanitary condi- 
tions, and other necessary features of camp life seem to me to 
be as satisfactory as could be expected under all the circum- 
sta! In addition to the Massachusetts regiment, there are 
also a regiment from New Mexico and a large number of Regu- 
lars, all under Col. Farnsworth, stationed at that point. Colum- 
bus is the base for Gen. Pershing’s army in Mexico, and nearly 
all of his supplies are being forwarded from that place. 
Through Col. Farnsworth's courtesy, I went about 20 miles be- 
yond the border—far enough to form an excellent idea of the 
difficuities under which our troops are laboring in shipping sup- 
plies to the Army, 

‘The situation is a peculiar one, 
ae to call attention. Orders 
punitive expedition” into Mexico, 
expedition been accomplished; and, if not, what means are 
being taken to conclude them? Gen. Pershing’s orders were 
evideutly changed following the engagement at Carrizal. Up 
to that time he was pushing ahead, making considerable advance 
into the country. When I left the border, two weeks ago, he 


col 


Ces 


and it is to this fact that I 
were given to conduct “a 
Have the purposes of that 


sire 


i 
ul 


was camped near a small town called Colonia Dublan, 112 miles 
from Coluinbus. His advance line was 75 miles farther south, 
at a place called El Valle. There had been no movements of 
these lines for four weeks, and, so far as I am informed, they 
have not moved since. 

li is a pertinent question to ask, What has become of the 
puuishinent feature of the original order issued to Gen. Funston? 


if would appear that Gen. Pershing has received revised orders 
of which the public is not.aware. Quite likely these are based 
on the latest phase of the Mexican program which seems to be 
to establish a board of arbitration between this Government 
and the de facto government of Mexico, for which the principal 
obj “preferably,” is to see in what way Gen. Pershing’s 
army can be conducted out of Mexico. I am surprised that a 
bourd was not inaugurated which would ask Carranza’'s consent 
as to how the Army should get into Mexico. In order not to 
unduly displease this gentleman, who seems to be such a source 
of friendly interest to the administration, we have been to 
the great expense of purchasing an enormous number of auto- 
mobile trucks and sending them over very poor apologies for 
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roads, whereas we could with the greatest 
possession of a railroad running conveniently 
of the Army location. 

It would seem to me much greater consideration has been 
shown Carranza than has been shown our own citizens. On 
Saturday night, June 17, thousands of our citizens left thei: 
usual pursuits, expecting to renew them on Monday morning 
Instead they found themselves suddenly called upon to repo 
to their various armories, join their companies, leave their pe: 
sonal affairs in a chaotic state, give up their occupations, break 
away from their homes and families, and march forth to th 
Mexican border. 

Taking Columbus as a fair example of the posts to which 
our militia companies were sent, it is difficult for a layman to 
understand the reasons why they should be there. It is true 
they are receiving excellent drill and are under splendid di: 


have 
near the 


ease 


taken 


base 


cipline. If this is the sole object of their retention there 
they, as well as the Government, are paying a high price. Ther 


seems to me to be only one possible explanation of the reaso 
for the militia companies, now national troops, being retaine: 
on the border. Gen. Pershing is to await developments where |: 
now is. If he should become involved in an engagement an 
assistance should be needed, the administration, retiring fro. 
its attitude of being “ too proud to fight,” can say we were pri 
pared and had reenforcements on hand. If nothing of this 
nature develops befere Carranza’s mediation board tells Ge: 
Pershing how to retire, he will be able to follow up their sug 
gestion, the militia will be sent home, and the voters of the 
country will again be told that it was through Mr. Wilson's 
wonderful wisdom and sagacity that we were kept out of wa 
with Mexico. 

It is very difficult to bring oneself to the belief that such 
gigantic political movement this could be conceived 
but the more I have thought of the matter since my retui 
from the border the more I am convinced there is no other reaso: 
whatever for Gen. Pershing being in Mexico or our boys ¢call 
upon to do police duty along the border. If there are other 
reasons, the American people are entitled to know them. 1 
there are not, we should insist on the prompt return to thei 
homes of the troops who have been so greatly inconvenienc 
by the President’s order of June 17. 

Our soldier citizens are patriots, willing and anxious to do 
their duty by the flag and their country. They are not con 
tented to be a wheel of a political machine. The people do not 
expect this of them and will not accept a long continuance in 
this kind of service. 

Provided there is no political significance in the attitude of 
the administration, are not the people entitled to know what 
object is to be accomplished by the police duty our men are per- 
forming and for how long a time the administration expects this 
service of them? 


as of. 
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Nayal Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
THON. D. FLOOD, 


HENRY 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Ix vire House or Represenvatives, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 

Mr. FLOOD. Myr. Speaker, I had expected to be here on Jas 
Tuesday to vote on the conference report on the nayal appro 
priation bill, but was detained by an unexpected illness in mm) 
family and was compelled to be absent on that day and secure 
a pair on votes that were taken upon that bill. I am glad to be 
here to-day to vote for the bill and to state in the Recorp 1) 
position upon that measure. 

I very much wished to vote for the Senate amendments thi: 
were concurred in on last Tuesday. I believe a Republic oi 
100,000,000 people, with many miles ef coast line to protect, with 
important insular possessions to defend, and with the Monree 
doctrine to maintain, should have a strong Navy. 

For these reasons I am for this bill. It provides for in 
creases which are in keeping with my ideas and what I belicy: 
to be the sentiment of the country for preparedness. 

The Democratic Party has shown in this Congress that if 
for adequate naval and military preparedness. The Republic: 
*arty demonstrated during the 16 years of its control of t! 
Government that it did not have the foresight and the stat: 

manship to provide for adequate national defense. 

I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks an arti 
from the New York World of Sunday, July 2, 1916, showings 
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Mor ENCED. 

In addition to increasing the number of officers on submarine and 
destroyer duty, Secretary Daniels has seen to it that more experienced 
men were chosen, For example, take the Asiatic destroyer flotilla. The 
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President Taft. The permanency of the enlisted force, relatively speak- 





ing, is shown by the increase in reenlistments from 52 per cent under 
the lust Republican administration to better than 85 per cent under the 
pr nt administration. 

rh 


The increase in personnel up to date was achieved under what some 
critics of the Navy predicted would be the handicap of more liberal 
regulation which allowed men to obtain their discharges prior to the 
expiration of their enlistments if conditions at their home made it 
essential. More than 2,000 enlisted men availed themselves of this 
privilege last year. Their loss to the service was probably compensated 
by the relative decrease in desertions. It was also discounted by the 
greatly increased number of experienced men who reenlisted. Im- 
proved conditions in the Navy, Secretary Daniels believes, will make 
easy the work of securing the large increase which Congress is now 
authorizing. 

The Naval Reserve provisions in the new bill are calculated to 
quickly build up an effective force to fill prospective gaps in the future. 
The provisions are liberal. In addition to ex-service men, seafaring 
people, mechanics with a knowledge of the trades employed in the 
Navy, yatchsmen, and persons familiar with the handling of light 
craft are eligible to enlist in the Naval Reserve. Many duties in the 
Navy, aboard merchant scouts, fuel ships, mining vessels, and similar 
craft can be performed by competent men who have not had training 
on ships of war. The naval Plattsburg idea, for which the pending 
bill provides, will furnish this year a month’s training on the sea for 
at least 2,500 men, many of whom undoubtedly will be found qualified 
for immediate admittance to the reserves. 





VESSELS IN RESERVE. 

The present administration has been seriously criticized for its policy 
in assigning vessels to a reserve status. The purpose of these .criti- 
cisms has been to create the impression that the Democrats were de- 
creasing in both number and strength the active fleet of the Navy and 
were assigning to reserve vessels powerful enough to justify their re- 
tention in the first line. As a matter of fact, the practice of assigning 
the older battleships to the reserve is. not new with this administra- 
tion. It was in vogue on March 4, 1913, when Mr. Wilson came into 
office. In fact, before leaving the Navy Department Secretary Meyer 
approved a plan to assign two battteships to reserve when the New 
York and Teras joined the fleet, although he knew that these two 
vessels would not be ready for active service until after he had left 
public life. The wisdom of the policy has appealed strongly to ali 
great naval powers. It is by no means peculiar to the United States 
Navy. For example, when the great European war commenced Eng- 
land and all the powers now engaged had large numbers of ships 
in reserve. The folly of maintaining in full commission in time of 
peace every vessel which the Navy would commission in the event of 
war is too obvious to require comment, in the opinion of naval experts. 

Under the present administration, however, an improved policy was 
followed in placing ships in reserve and maintaining them while in that 
status. For example, in 1913 the Taft administration had in reserve 
11 battleships and 5 destroyers. In no instance was the personnel on 
those ships maintained to the same extent that it is maintained on ships 
now in reserve. Eight of the 11 battleships in reserve in 1913 had 
less than 200 men on board. One had 209 men, another 259, and a 
third, which was receiving ship, or depot, for new recruits pending their 
assignment to duty, had 700 men. All battleships in reserve now are 
maintained with 40 per cent of the complement aboard. This number 
is sufficient to keep the ships in material readiness to enable cruising 
and exercising within certain limits. 

THE ATLANTIC FLEET. 

There are 14 battleships now in reserve. All of these vessels will be 
in active service during the maneuvers this summer. One is assigned 
to patrol duty, 3 form a practice squadron for Naval Academy mid- 
shipmen, the other 10 are being, or will be, utilized for Naval Militia 
and civilian cruises. During the summer months there will be in com- 
mission on the Atlantic a total of 30 battleships, compared with a total 
of 19 three years ago. 

The status of reserve destroyers is quite similar to that of battleships. 
Not one reserve destroyer now has a status corresponding to that in 
which destroyers were placed in 1913. 

At the present time the number of vessels out of commission or in 
navy yards is the most insignificant part of the fleet. There are five 
battleships; three of them—NVassachusetts, Indiana, and IJowa—have 
undoubtedly outlived their usefulness. Connecticut and Georgia are 
undergoing extensive boiler repairs. There are also out of commission 
six destroyers, all built under specifications and contracts approved by 
the last administration. Their absence from the fleet, with the excep- 
tion of one, which was due to an explosion, is due to defective engines. 
in the Atlantic there is one submarine out of commission—the Z-2, 
which was seriously damaged by an explosion and will require exten- 
sive overhauling. All these vessels hardly represent the fighting power 
of a single modern dreadnaught. 

IN RESERVE FOR GOOD REASON. 

There has been some criticism of the assignment of the battleship 
North Dakota and vessels of the Connecticut class to the reserve. As ¢ 
matter of fact, all of these vessels have serious mechanical defects. All 
of them were authorized, designed, and built before President Wilson 
was elected. The Democratic administration is endeavoring to remedy 
the defects in them. While so doing all of them are kept in such condi- 
tion that, if need be, they can be sent to sea on 24 hours’ notice, ready 
to render an excellent account of themselves. 

The engines of the North Dakota have been found thoroughly unre- 
liable. They must be replaced. Instead of withdrawing practically 
the entire crew of the ship, in accordance with the Republican policy, 
the department has decided to maintain her present equipment in the 
most efficient state possible. 

Four of the five vessels in the Connecticut class have broken their 
propeller shafts repeatedly, requiring numerous extensive overhaulings. 
Until the exact cause of the trouble and the remedy for it are found 
and applied, Secretary Daniels, Admiral Benson, and other naval ex- 
perts believe the readiness of these vessels for immediate action can 
best be secure] by keeping them in reserve and in a constant state of 
material preparedness. If permitted to operate actively with the fleet 
at present, these ships might become crippled and rendered wholly 
unsuitable for service by the defects which are known to exist in them. 

AS TO SUBMARINES. > 


rhe submarines of the United States Navy, which have been quite 
severely criticized, were all authorized and built or contracted for under 
Republican administrations. Some of them unquestionably have defects 
which are a proper subject for criticism. On behalf of the present régime 
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t is only fair to say that not until three years ago were the submarine 
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difficulties treated seriously in the Navy Department. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that we have an unsatisfactory motor, battery, and engin: 
Despite this fact, under the old régime only the youngest officers, lack 
ing in theoretical and practical experience, were assigned to submarines 
and expected to solve their intricate problems. 

Without intending to reflect in any way on the industry or the abi 
of these young officers, high administration officials now feel it is a 
most serious reflection upon those charged with the administration of 
the Navy that no experienced officers were ussigned to submarine duty. 
Not a few naval experts believe that the facts warrant the assumption 
that our submarine troubles of to-day are due principally to the indif- 
ference with which the problem was regarded in the past. 

Secretary Daniels and those under him have taken the submarine seri 
ously and attempted to solve the many problems bound up in it. The 
flotilla has been detached from the destroyer flotilla and made an inde- 
pendent command under a rear admiral. The number of officers assigned 
to submarines has been increased, so that two instead of one are now 
assigned to each of the larger boats. Officers of experience have been 
selected for this work. The cooperation of manufacturers has been 
sought. Under the new policy, before assuming duty on a submarine, an 
officer is instructed at the works where the engine, batteries, and motors 
are manufactured. Had one-half of the work and study which the sub 
marine question has received during the past three years been given to 
it during the Taft Administration, Secretary Meyer could not have 
turned over to his successor this highly important branch of the Navy 
in so pitiable a condition. 





AVIATION BRANCH. 

Like the submarine branch, aviation in the Navy has taken on a new 
lease of life. Secretary Daniels began with four aviators and four highly 
unsatisfactory machines. Until the present administration took hold 
the construction of naval aircraft had received little study in the Navy 
Department, and no more outside of it. While it can not be said that 
the Navy now has a machine which conforms to the reasonable require- 
ments of the department, unquestionably much progress has been made. 
Naval experts are satisfied that this work has arrived at a stage wher 
the immediate future can be faced with complete confidence. 

There was no station under the Navy where aviators might be trained 
three years ago. One of the first things Secretary Daniels did was to 
appoint a board to study aeronautics. Its first recommendation was 
that such a schooi be established, and that it be located at Pensacola, 
Fla. During the past three years the abandoned naval station at Pen- 
saco’a has been utilized as a training school. Consequently, the naval 
Aviation Corps now numbers 43 officers, of which 30 are certified air 
pilots, and 120 men. Eight additional officers are assigned to the sta- 
tions every three months, the number being limited only by the number 
of officers available. 

At present naval experts are experimenting with a steam engine for 
aircraft. Rear Admiral Griffin, chief engineer of the Navy, is_ per 
sonally interested in these experiments and is hopeful that such an 
engine may be perfected in the near future. Such an accomplishment 
would mark a great forward stride in naval aeronautics, since the 
motor continues to be the greatest weakness of the flying machinc. 
Congress, in the pending bill, is providing $3,500,900 for aviation in 
the Navy, many times more than the aggregate appropriated in 
several preceding administrations. This total may be increased in th 
Senate. 

MARKSMANSMIP. 

Congressman GARDNER and other Republicans, to say nothing of out- 
siders, have taken occasion to seriously criticize marksmanship in the 
Navy. The Massachusetts representative has deciared, in speeches in 
the House and in documents that he has circulated, that gunnery is 
on the decline in the Navy under the Wilson administration. Reputed 
scores were circulated to discredit the Democratic administration of 
the Navy. Comparison was made between the hits scored by naval 
gunners and those scored by Coast Artillery experts. In view of the 
fact that the Coast Artillery fire is always from a firm foundation, 
while the naval marksmen must fire from a moving vessel at a moving 
target, such a comparison, no matter what the figures show, was re 
garded as a compliment by naval experts. 

From the standpoint of military policy the actual scores made by 
different ships of the fleet have always been withheld from publication 
The propriety of discussing such a subject is even questioned by 
officials. Since high-ranking naval officers, such as Admiral F. I 
Fletcher and Admiral W. S. Benson, appeared before the House com 
mittee and told its members the actual facts criticism of our naval 
marksmanship has ceased. Admiral Fietcher said in part: ‘ Scores 
recorded at the last target practice were higher than ever before made 
at open sea and show not only an increase in accuracy of pointing 
but in rapidity of fire as well.” 

As a matter of fact, target practice held in southern waters last 
winter was at unprecedented ranges. The ranges were nearly twice 
as great as those at which the boasted records of the Roosevelt ad 
ministration were achieved. 

NAVAL BOARD SECRECY. 


Much has been made of Secretary Daniels’s reluctance to have the 
reports of the Naval General Board made public. The rule throughout 
the long Republican régime was to hold these reports confidential, not 
even turning them over to the naval committees of the Senate and 
House. Republican Secretaries of the Navy simply buried them fron 
the date of the board’s creation until they went out of power thr 
years ago. Representative THoMas 8S. ButTLnr, of Pennsylvania, rank- 
ing Republican on the House committee, frankly confessed that he had 
“sat on this side of the table in this committee 18 years, and I hav 
been in the dark for 18 years, and I have come to the point in my 
life where I do not want fine phrases, but I want plain language and 
I want honest instruction.” 

Here is what Representative ErnEsT W. Roperts, of Massachusett 
second Republican on the House Naval Committee, said about th 
naval board’s report: “I recall very well sitting here when Secreta: 
Moody came before us and placed before us the plan adopted by t 
General Board, which he stated at that time was to be regarded 
naval secret. I will be frank to say that in the 14 or 15 years 
I have never seen the complete report of the General Board until you! 
report last year and this year. What we have had is the building 
program, just enumerating the units and classes.” 

OVERHAULS TOO FREQUENT. 

With a view to getting a maximum of the Navy, Secretary Daniel 
following the recommendation of Admiral Fletcher, issued orders r 
quiring this class of ships to cruise for two years before going i! 
overhaul. Admiral Fletcher reported that one of the weaknesses of t 
fleet under his command was too frequent overhaul of battleships. 
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‘nder the old régime battleships went into overhaul after a one-year 
duaies and remained for months at a time. The policy = = —— 
régime is to keep them at sea two years unless acci¢ - s . a oe 
and then send them in for general overhaul, the wor to Te scome 

lished in the shortest practicable time. The same rule —— “Ve 

ing overhaul and repair work is applied to all classes of sh S. It - 
resulted in keeping the keel in a much higher degree of : ciency an 
readiness for instant service than before its adoption by Secretary 
Daniels and Admiral Benson, the Chief of Operations. — a 

Under the present system no battleship goes into ov er nau unti A er 
it has been subjected to inspection by the Board of Inspection anc . = 
vey. There is no longer such a thing as a routine schedule, bY w : ch 
ships automatically go to the navy yards for this purpose. Even al ter 
a ship is inspected and ordered into overhaul it is not sent to the yard 
until the equipment for its repairs is assembled and ready for imme- 
diate work. ‘The new system has the effect of reducing to a minimum 
the length of time ships are absent from the fleet. 


MINING AND MINE SWEEPING. 


One of the marked shortcomings of the Navy when the Wilson ad- 
ministration took hold of it was in its mining and mine-sweeping equip- 
ment. Secretary Daniels early recognized the importance of this modern 
branch of the Naval Establishment. Steps were taken as early as the 
spring of 1913 to develop this arm of the service. In March, 1913, the 
Navy had just one mine depot ship, the San F rancisco. In 1908 Con- 
gress authorized the conversion of. both the San Francisco and the 
Baltimore into mine depot ships. Five years later work had not been 
completed on the Baltimore. It was immediately pushed after March 
4, 1913. The Baltimore has been operating in this capacity for some 
time past. Since then the mining division has been organized, and the 
mine layer Dubuque and a number of fleet tugs equipped as sweepers 
have been assigned to it for conducting experiments and training crews. 

The mining division has been created within the past three years. A 
large number of other vessels of the fleet have been equipped with mine- 
laying and mine-sweeping devices for use in emergencies. Furthermore, 
the Navy experts have fully realized the practicability and value of 
light merchant ships for this service. A large number of vessels con 


sidered suitable for such uses in time of war have been surveyed and | college graduate, and a 


are listed in the department. 


The experiments in mining have extended to the equipment of the | 


fleet with entanglements, nets, and mines. No such equipment, with 
the exception of a few mines of an antiquated type, was in existence or 
even designed up to two years ago. The first order for nets was placed 
on April 21, 1915. These nets were used during the winter maneuvers 
of the Atlantic Fleet in the Caribbean last winter. 


NEW CHIEF OF OPERATIONS. 


The new office of Chief of Operations, headed by Admiral Lenson, 

and created under this administration, is believed by many officers to 
constitute a competent General Staff, an institution which many Navy 
enthusiasts on the outside are demanding from Congress in the pending 
pill. 
z Admiral Benson is known to believe that all is being done now that 
could be “ reasonably expected "’ from a General Staff which critics of 
the Navy are demanding. A thoroughly competent staff has been built 
up in the Office of Operations and is running smoothly and in a thor- 
oughly American and businesslike way. 

Adiniral George Dewey goes a step further than Admiral Benson in 


discussing the General Board, saying: “Our own General Board is, I | 


think, the best General Naval Staff in the world.” 

Rear Admiral Knight, president of the Naval War College, where high 
officers of the Navy are instructed in modern strategy, made this state- 
ment while testifying before the House committee: “ Secretary Dan- 
iels has done more for the War College than any of his predecessors.” 


THE WINE-MESS ORDER. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the first full year of 
operation of Secretary Daniels’s order abolishing the wine mess among 
officers on shipboard, 8 officers were tried by court-marial for drunk- 
enness, compared with 15 officers during the preceding year, which also 
was in Mr. Daniels’s administration. For the last fiscal year of the 
Taft administration, 3 montbs of which overlapped the Wilson admin- 
istration, there were 13 court-martial cases for this offense. Tor the 
fiscal year 1912 only 9 officers were tried for this offense. 

Seeretary Daniels issued an order, dated September 19, 1913, re- 
quiring commanding officers of naval vessels and stations to report to 
him all cases of drunkenness and immorality among commisisoned of- 
licers. Theretofore commanding officers not infrequently reprimanded 
offending officers in person unless the case was grave or the offense 
frequently repeated. 

It is believed doubtful by naval officers that the additional order, or 
wine-mess regulation, which was not issued until June, 1914, had much 
to do with the sudden drop in court-martial cases for drunkenness from 
15 in the preceding year fo 8 during the first year the new regulation 
was in operation, 

THE PRIMARY OBJECT. 

The primary object of the wine-mess order was to remove temptation 
from midshipmen and other younger officers while on board ships of 
the Navy. Many officers would drink wine when they found it con- 
stantly before them at mealtime who would not drink if they went 
ashore or under other circumstances. Many young officers would not 
acquire the drinking habit in the absence of wine from the mess, as 
Secretary Daniels viewed the matter. 

Necessarily there is less drinking among naval officers afloat than 
at any time when the wine mess was in vogue. Many oflicers drink 
while ashore, and some of them drink too much. The fact that the 15 
court-martial cases is the largest number in any one year since Mr. 
Daniels entered the department shows that the proportion of naval 
officers who drink to excess is relatively small. 

The Navy regulations always have prohibited drunkenness and pro- 
vided severe punishment for the offense. This applies to enlisted men 
as well as to officers. In the old days it frequently happens that the 
best sailors aboard naval vessels were regular “ soaks” when they got 
ashore. This class of drinkers among the enlisted men would regu- 
larly lay in a stock of liquid refreshments too great to be borne and 
return to their ships intoxicated after shore leave, knowing full well 
that such conduct meant three months’ enforced stay on the ship. This 
particular type of enlisted men has practically disappeared, although 
many Jack Tars still indulge freely in the flowing bow!. Naval officers 
in position to know the modern trend, however, declare there is much 
less drinking among enlisted men of the Navy than formerly. 
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The United States Navy and John Ericsson, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EDWARD FOSS, 


INOIS 


HON. GEORGE 


O! ILI 


IN tHe House or Represenrarives, 


l es { } 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I introd . bill in t Sixty- 
second Congress authorizing an approp $100,000 for 
the construction of a suitable memorial 1 John Eriesson, the 
designer, inventor, and constructor of the Monitor, and I also 
introduced a similar bill in this Congress. 


The Congress has passed a bill authorizi 
such a memorial, and I greatly regret that it w no 
John Ericsson proved himself a great patriot in an iny ant 
crisis of the Civil War by the construction of the famous 
ironclad which revolutionized the naval architecture of 
United States Navy and all navies 

I desire to briefly review his life a1 : 

John Ericsson was born on July 31, 1808 
Sweden. He derived his mechanical bias, as Emer 
say, from his father, who was a miner, an « 


S 





fine mathematician. He 
great, distinguishing characteristics, however, 
She was a handsome, intellectual woman of large 
a great reader, and student of fiction, poetry, ;: 
Young Ericsson received the best education that tl 
his parents would permit, but his 





instruction was 


the home. At an early age he secured a position as draftsman 
in the Gota Canal Co. and learned to draw maps, and later 
received lessons in architectural drawing. He studied Li 
and French and mechanical drawing as well: but it u 





his employment with the canal company that his superior work 
attracted the attention of Count Platen, the great engineer of 
the canal which connects the Baltic Sea with the North Sea, 
who from that time on took a special interest in hi 
In fact, it was through his friendship that he was appointed 
cadet in the mechanical corps of the Swedish Navy. In 1817 he 
became a leveler on the canal; in 1820 he entered the Swedis! 
Army, at 17 years of age, and went to Jemtland with his re 
ment, which it was ordered to survey It was at th t 


Ss cnreer 


that he conceived the idea of a flame engine, which te 
wards invented. Desiring a larger field for exploiting in 
vention, he obtained a leave of absence from the army dd t 
to England on May 18, 1826, but overstayed his leave, and 
technically a deserter. However, through the intercessi oO 
his friend, the Crown Prince, he was later restored t 
Swedish Army, and receive hi \ n 
October 3, 1827, when he resigned. 

He remained, however, in England and ] ed ] 
vith increasing energy and zeal. He m: many appli 
of power, invented surface condensation and a steam fire eng 
He made the first use of compressed air and artifici: 
but his greatest invention at this time was a | notive 1 
“ Novelty,” which competed on October 15, 1829, with Si 
son’s famous “ Rocket” for the prize of £500 cTered | 
Liverpool & Manchester Railroad and nearly won the | 
It made a mile in 56 seconds, but on the third trip the b 
which had been hastily constructed, burst, but neverthel 
was highly praised for the genius of his construction. H 
applied steam to canal navigation, and in 1835 designed 
propeller to be actuated by steam pow This propelles 
applied to < number of boats. In 1887 he designed an « 1e 
to impart motion to screw propeller shafts; this was the first 
direct-acting screw propeller engine ever built During e 
same year he constructed a boat and invited the lords of the 
British Admiralty to take an excursion. This vessel, named 
Francis B. Ogden after the American consul at Liverpool 
made the trip at the rate of 10 miles an hour, but the B 
Admiralty gave him little encouragement 

It was at this time, through Ogden, that lh: t Capt. S 
ton, of the American Navy, who became much interest 
Ericsson’s steam propeller, and ordered two of them for t 
Delaware & Raritan Canal in New Jersey, : on May 30, 
1839, a steam schooner, 70 feet long and 10 feet ide. th : 
tonnage of 30 tons, built by Ericsson and named after Capt 
Stockton, arrived in New York after a 46 da vovage, and \ 
used as a towing vessel on the New Jersey canal for 30 3 











son at this time, discouraged somewhat by his failure to 
k through the crust of British Admiralty exclusiveness, and 
encouraged by his friends Ogden and Stockton to visit America, 
and with all his instincts, his heart, and his mind compelling 
} toward a larger field of activity, arrived in New York on 
the 23d of November, 1839, and made that his home ever after- 
wards; and here it was, under the invigorating spirit of our insti- 
tutions, in this free land of America, where, as the Irishman 
once said, “ Every man is just as good as every other man and a 
little better, too,” that John Ericsson found the full scope for 
} genius, his industry, and his patriotism. He introduced his 
propellers on all the inland waters of the United States, fitting 
out merchant vessels on the canals and the Great Lakes. He 
was the father of the present steam merchant marine of the 
world. 

But his great work was yet to be done. In 1842 he built the 
Princeton, of 1,000 tons displacement, the first screw steam war 
vessel ever built in any country. She was the first warship in 
which all her machinery was below the water line, out of reach 
of shot, and the first to be supplied with fan blowers for forcing 
the furnace fires. This vessel was received with great favor 
and was the wonder of the times. She carried Ericsson’s 
wrought-iron gun, with which he experimented upon iron tar- 
gets and proved that 44-inch armor could not withstand it. 

‘rom this time on he was more or less engaged in assisting 
the Government. In 1854 he presented to Louis Napoleon the 


which we declined, but seven years afterwards he made avail- 
able in the construction of the celebrated Monitor; and this 
brings me to the greatest work of his lifetime, which was the 
invention and construction of that ironclad. 

After Fort Sumter had been fired upon in 1861 and the war 
had broken out Ericsson addressed a letter to President Lincoln 
stating that, as the inventor of the present system of naval pro- 
pulsion and the construction of the first screw ship of war, he 
now ofiered to construct a vessel for the destruction of the Con- 
federate fleet at Norfolk and for scouring the southern rivers 
and inlets of all craft protected by Confederate batteries. The 
naval board appointed for the consideration of warships, after 
full deliberation, finally recommended the adoption of the Erics- 
son floating battery, but not without some misgivings as to its 
cruising ability. However, the contract for the construction of 
the ironclad gunboat was agreed upon on October 4, 1861, and 
work was commenced the day the contract was signed. Her 
keel was laid on October 25, she was launched on January 30, 
completed on February 15, turned over to the Government on 
February 19, and put in commission in command of Lieut. 
Worden on February 25, and on March 4 was favorably reported 
on by a board of naval officers, a remarkable record for speedy 
construction of a war vessel which was destined to revolutionize 
the navies of the world. 

The vessel was designed in all its parts by Ericsson, and in 
a letter which he wrote he said that “ the entire labor of pre- 
paring the original working plans was performed by himself, 
every line being drawn by my own hands.” She contained at 
least 40 patentable contrivances, marvels of ingenuity and skill. 
She was a vessel 172 feet long, 41 feet 6 inches wide, and had a 
tonnage of 776 tons, and drew about 104 feet of water. Her 
armament was two 11-inch Dahlgren guns in an iron turret 8 
inches thick, having an inside diameter of 20 feet. An eminent 
authority on naval architecture has declared that the Monitor 
was a “creation altogether original, peculiarly American, ad- 
mirably adapted to the special purpose which gave it birth.” 

When the Civil War broke out the Feceral Government aban- 
doned the navy yard at Norfolk and sunk some of its vessels 
there, including the Merrimac, a fine frigate of 3,500 tons, nearly 
five times the tonnage of the Monitor, which the Confederates, 
afterwards taking possession of the yard, raised and converted 
into an ironclad vessel. They cut her decks down to within 33 
feet of her light water line and roofed over her mid section for 
170 feet with pitch pine and oak 2 feet thick, extending from 
the water line to a height over her gun deck of 7 feet, where 
the two sides joined at an angle of about 45°. The ends were 
covered over, thus making a shed. Her sides were plated with 
iron 44 inches thick, which was bolted to the woodwork. She 
was provided with a cast-iron ram, which projected about 4 
feet. This vessel was 280 feet long, breadth 57 feet, and her 
draft in water 24 feet. Her armament consisted of two 7-inch 
guns at the bow and stern and two 6-inch guns and six 9-inch 
guns on her sides, 10 in all. Such were the two vessels which 
were to meet in awful combat. 

On Saturday, the 8th of March, 1862, the Merrimac, under 
command of Capt. Buchanan, with 800 men on board, left the 
Norfolk Navy Yard a little before noon, steamed into Hampton 
Roads, and began her attack upon the Union fleet, which con- 
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sisted of the Cumberland, Congress, Minnesota, Roanoke, and 
St. Lawrence, the flower of the Union Navy, all wooden ships 
and all unarmored. She was attended by several gunboats. She 
fired upon the Cumberland, and her fire was returned by the 
Federal fleet, but did no damage, as the shots glanced from her 
sloping iron sides. She steamed down past the Congress and 
then turned around and made for the Cumberland and rammed 
that vessel, breaking a great hole in her side, so that 40 minutes 
afterwards she went down with the American flag flying at her 
peak and her guns still firing. This collision tore the ram off 
the bow of the Merrimac. Then she made for the Congress and 
ran her ashore, firing into her with such tremendous effect that 
the Congress hoisted her white flag as a token of surrender, and 
then scattered the other boats into the shoals and left, on ac- 
eount of the approaching darkness, for Norfolk Navy Yard 
The effect of this terrible defeat of the Union Navy, in which 
her finest ships were crippled, was a tremendous blow to the 
North and created tremendous consternation in Washington, 
which city would naturally be the objective point of the enemy. 
A great army was at that time being massed in Virginia, and 
the Merrimac’s victory, according to the commanding general, 
was likely to change the whole plan of campaign just on the eve 
of execution. On the following day President Lincoln convened 
a special Cabinet meeting, at which the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stanton, expressed the general feeling of the hour in these 


am | words: 
Third, of France, the plans and description of a war vessel | 


The Merrimac will change the whole course of the war; she will 
destroy seriatim every naval vessel; she will lay all the cities on the 
seaboard under contribution. I shall immediately recall Burnside; 
Fort Royal must be abandoned. I will notify the governors and munic- 
ipal authorities in the North to take instant measures to protect their 
harbors. I have no doubt but that the enemy is this minute on her 
way to Washington, and it is not unlikely that we shall have a shell or 
a cannon ball from one of her guns into the White House before we 
leave the room. 

Lincoln himself was much cast down. 

On the other hand, the South was wild with exultation over 
the victory. Great crowds flocked to every station along the 
railroads to get the latest news. The hopes of the Confederates 
rose to the highest pitch. 

On the following morning the victorious Merrimac, after 
being overhauled at the navy yard, returned to the fray to 
destroy the rest of the Union ships. She made for the Minne- 
sota, which was lying helpless upon the shoals, when lo! be- 
hold, the little Monitor, which the night before had come down 
through a stormy sea with a crew of 57 officers and men under 
the command of Lieut. Worden and had anchored at the Min- 
nesota’s side, unexpectedly steamed out and without apology 
made for the Merrimac. The Merrimac opened the battle with 
the firing of her T-inch gun, and the Monitor replied with her 
two 11 inch. The battle raged furiously for hours between the 
ironeclads, with the shots of each having but little effect upon the 
other, when suddenly the Merrimac withdrew from the scene of 
battle. Neither vessel inflicted any serious damage upon the 
other, although both smokestacks and the muzzle of two of the 
guns of the Merrimac were shot away. Each side claimed the 
victory, and while it may be regarded as a drawn battle, yct, 
nevertheless, the Monitor remained the undisputed mistress of 
the sea, as the Merrimac never returned to finish the fight. 

The North which but a day before was wrapped in gloom and 
despondency now broke out in joyful acclaim. John Ericsson, 
the designer, the inventor, and constructor of the Monitor, was 
the hero of the hour. Resolutions from chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade and State legislatures showered in upon 
him. The Congress of the United States presented him with 
a vote of thanks for the great service which he had rendered the 
country, and made public acknowledgments “ for his enterprise, 
skill, energy, and forecast displayed by him in the construction 
of his ironclad, the Monitor, which under gallant and able man- 
agement came so opportunely to the rescue of our fleet in Hainp- 
ton Roads and resisted the work of destruction then being suc- 
cessfully prosecuted by the enemy with her ironclads, seemingly 
irresistible by any other power at our command.” 

But throughout the festivities of that hour John Ericsson 
bore himself with the modesty and mien of a true patriot, 
and when in after years it was proposed to give him some finan- 
cial recognition for his services he gave expression to the noble 
spirit of unselfish devotion to his country when he said, “I have 
not received any remuneration from the Nation for the Monitor, 
nor did I patent the invention, as I intended it as ». contribution 
to the glorious cause of the Union.” 

This contest between the ironclads revolutionized the naval 
architecture of the world. The battle of March 8 between the 
Merrimac and the Union fleet demonstrated that wooden ships 
could not stand up against ironclads, and the battle of March 9, 
the day we celebrate, between the Monitor and the Merrimac 
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demonstrated that the little ironclad, with its single turret and 
superior guns, could hold its own against its greater antagonist. 
At that time began the race between armor and projectiles. 
The Battle of Hampton Roads created a sensation in every 
nation of the world. Every shipyard stopped and took notice 
of the great lesson drawn from this naval contli¢ e and imme- 
diately ‘started to profit by it. The London Times of that day 


said: 


Where, as we had available for immediate purposes 149 first-class 
warships, we have now 2, these 2 being the Warrior and her sister, 
Ironsides; there is not now a ship in the English Navy apart from 
these 2 that it would not be madness to trust to an engagement with 


the little Monitor. 

The “cheese box of Ericsson” became the prototype of the 
great battleship of to-day, which is but a duplication or multipii- 
cation of turrets on a high freeboard. The fighting ships of all 
the navies of the world bear upon them to-day the evidence of 
the overmastering genius of the greatest engineer of this time. 

John Ericsson afterwards contributed much to the cause of 
science and engineering, and gave the benefit of his services 
oftentimes to his native country and was crowned with many 
honors by foreign nations. He closed his useful and honorable 
eareer at the age of 86 years, on the Sth day of March, 1889, 
on the twenty-seventh anniversary of the Merrimac’s victory, 
which his indomitable skill transformed on the following day 
into a glorious Union triumph. Sixteen months later the United 
States cruiser Baltimore, under the command of Capt. Schiey, 
bore his remains to the land of his birth, where he sleeps among 
the beautiful hills of Vermland, in the land of legend, of ro- 
mance, of poetry, and of song. 

John Eriesson was the greaiest contribution ever made by tlt 
Swedish nation to the United States of America. 





Trade, Commerce, and Transportation Rates in Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a 
HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
OF ALASKA. 
in true House or Representatives. 

Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, Henry Villard was the 
first great organizer of transportation on the north Pacifie 
coast. His first view of Alaskan trade and transportation in 
“A Journey to Alaska” is interesting for comparison: 


Mr. 


“In April, 1876, I sailed from San Francisco, on the old | 


paddie-wheel steamer John L. Stephens, for Portland, Oreg. 


of the Oregon Steamship Co. On reaching the mouth of the 
Columbia River, we saw a little screw steamer of 300 tons 
register dancing up and down on the agitated sea. It proved 
to be the Gussie Telfair, belonging to the company, on her way 
from Alaska to Portland, but detained outside by the rough 
sea on the bar. She brought down from the recently acquired 
American possession 3 passengers, a score of tons of miscel- 
laneous freight, and a letter bag with less than 30 letters. The 
United States Government, having established some civil au- 
thorities and a military post at Sitka, was in duty bound to 
maintain communication with its representatives and troops, 
and the steamship company had reluctantly undertaken to per- 
form a mail contract requiring it to make monthly trips to the 
point named. The passenger and freight traffic was too in- 
significant to make the route a profitable one. The trifling load 
described was about equal to the average one for a trip one 
way, and the business of the year aggregated only a few hun- 
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where I was to assume control as president of the properties | 
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best customer the United States has in four e¢ 
dollar in the Alaskan trade, both imports : 
American dollar, engaged both ways in Amet 
is no balance of trade against the United Stat 
tion. Every dollar tlowing into or out of 
from the Alaskan trade helps to increase tl 
product of the whole United Stat n ds 
creat national resources of our common cou 
the trade is between the United State ind 
will be the development of Alaska; the grea 
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|} engaged in developing Alaska have paid int 
Treasury for internal revenue, customs, public la 
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than 47 per cent of all the canned or other 
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dred passengers and not exceeding 700 tons of other than Govy- | 


ernment freight. That represented practically the total of the 


Alaskan trade in those days, and it grew very slowly, as no white | 


settlements were made, with the exception of a few trading 
posts and fisheries and the opening on a small scale of two or 
three mines,” 

A comparison of the Villard statement of the small Alaskan 
trade of 1876, with the official figures of the trade in 1915, is 
highly suggestive and interesting. The official customs report 
of the Alaskan trade for the latter year shows that Alaska pur- 
chased from the merchants of the United States and imported 
to the northern territory merchandise of the value of $28,017,- 
307, while the exports of gold, copper, fish, furs, and other 
production amounted to $54,856,875, a total Alaskan trade for 
the year of $82,874,822. 
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The trad f Alaska for 1916 will amount to more than 
$100,000,000 every pound of it, both imports and exports, 
must move ver transportation lines, to, from, or in Alaska. 
The ners d merchants, the shippers and settlers of Alaska 
now pay, for years have paid, the most extortionate freight 
rates of people in the world. Nothing has been done by 
t vernment, or its appointive officials in Alaska, to pro- 


t them from unreasonable and discriminatory rates, and the 
ransformation of Alaska into a land of homes and developed 
lustries is being actively consummated under greater handi- 
caps than ever before burdened any part of our American fron- 
tier. The enormous output of the Territory to date has been 
produced from that portion of its natural resources most easily 
and readily to be reached. It has come from bonanza placer 
mines and other resources on the seashore where the cheapest 
rates obtain. Any attempt, however, to develop lower grade 
placer and quartz gold, copper, or other mineral products in 
the interior or at any distance from the seaccast must fail 
until some governmental control of rates of transportation will 
enable capitalists and laborers alike to have reasonable and 
equal charge for freight. Settlers away from the coast can not 
get household goods and farm implements to their farms, or 
their farm products to market, without that control is exercised. 
In short, the greater development of Alaska waits on the con- 
trol and reduction of transportation rates. 


UNCONTROLLED TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS IN ALASKA. 


Prior to beginning construction on the Government railroad 
from Seward to Fairbanks in 1915, the total railway mileage in 
Alaska was as follows: 





i 

Namo of railroad. | Terminals. Gauge. | Mileage. 
i eee ee Skagway-Summiit........... | 3-foot...... 20 
Yakutat & Sonthern Ry.....-. Yakutat-Situk .............. highs + ans 9 
Copper R. & N. W. Ry....... Cordova-Ken’cut............ | Standard.. 195 
Alaska Northern Ry..........| Seward-Mile 71.............. Gee dea 71 
Counell C. & 8. Ry ........... Solomon-Penelope..........!... a 32.5 
Wht Goede EG ... ~ 2 ccccen cede Council-Ophir .............- | 3-foot...... 7 
Seward Peninsula Ry.........! Nome-Shelton..............|...do...... 86.5 
Tanana Valley Ry Fairbanks-Chatanika....... Lp sce bas 45 


| 





Total railway mileage in Alaska, 1914, 466 miles. 

The Alaska Northern Railway mileage included in the fore- 
going statement was purchased by the President of the United 
States in 1915 under authority vested in him by the act of 
Congress approved March 12, 1914, “An act authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
raitroads in the Territory of Alaska, and! for other purposes ” 
(58 Stat. L., 8305). No other railroad construction is in progress 
in Alaska except that carried on by the President in extending 
that roa to the Matanuska coal fields and to the Tanana Valley 
and Fairbanks. 

Ti following steamship lines operate from Seattle to 


The Aiaska Steamship Co. 

Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 

Pacific-Alaska Navigation Co. 

Border Line Transportation Co. 

Humboldt Steamship Co. 

\ single line (the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. steamships) oper- 
ates from Vaneouver, British Columbia, via Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, to Skagway, Alaska, where it connects with 
the White Pass & Yukon Route Railway and steamers on the 
Yukon River. 

On the Yukon and Tanana Rivers from Whitehorse, British 
Columbia, to points in Alaska, the White Pass & Yukon Route 
operates the American Yukon Navigation Co. steamboats and 
Northern Navigation Co. steamboats. 

While other smaller or tramp steainships infrequently ply 
from Puget Sound to Alaskan ports, they do not substantially 
affect the situation, for the foregoing steamship lines are the 
principal carriers and control the trade. The Humboldt Steam- 
ship Co. runs only one small vessel to Skagway and way ports. 
The Border Line Transportation Co. runs two steamers on the 
same limited route, while the Pacific-Alaska Navigation Co., 
the “Admiral Line,” runs two steamers on the through route 
io Anchorage and Kodiak. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
steamers from Vancouver, British Columbia, via Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, to Skagway are foreign bottoms and carry but 
little, if any, American freight and do not really affect the trans- 
portation situation in Alaska. 

The large and dominating factors in steamship transportation 
between Seattle and Alaskan ports are the Alaska Steamship 
Co, and the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. Their dominating infiu- 
ence comes from their Gwnership and use of a large and well- 
manned fleet of vessels, well adapted to the Alaskan carrying 
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trade, but more particularly from their unity of action and 
their interlocking stock and traffic connections with each other, 
and with the White Pass & Yukon Route, over both its Alaskan- 
Canadian Railway and its Yukon and Tanana Rivers steam- 
boats; also with the Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co., 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, and, prior to its purchase 
by the United States, with the Alaska Northern Railway Co.; 
and their joint-stock ownership or control of the wharves at 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway, Cordova, Valdez, Seward, St. 
Michael, and Nome. 

Under the House resolution No. 587, Sixty-second Congress, 
se7ond session, the House Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries was authorized to, and did, make an investigation 
of alleged shipping combinations and steamship agreements and 
affiliations in the American foreign and domestic trade, and 
therein made a brief inquiry touching the combinations and 
affiliations in the Alaskan carrying trade. In volume 4 of its 
report, beginning on page 347, it submitted some facts and con- 
clusions on “Steamship company affiliations on the Pacific 
coast,” and on page 351 on “The trade between Puget Sound 
and Alaska.” Beginning on page 352 of that report, the fol- 
lowing conceded facts in relation to combinations for the con- 
trol of Alaskan rates are made by the committee of the House 
of Representatives : 

“Steamship consolidations in the Alaskan trade: With the 
exception of the Alaska Coast Co., the Northland Steamship 
Co., and the Humboldt Steamship Co. (the last two companies 
operating only one steamer each, of 697 and 1,075 gross tons, 
respectively, on the southeastern route), all of the above-men- 
tioned lines operating to and from Seattle and Tacoma seem to 
be affiliated through stock ownership or traffic agreements. In 
the first place, $1,499,100 of the $1,500,000 of the capital stock 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. is owned by the Pacific 
Coast Co., the latter company owning 14 steamers of 384,683 
gross tons, and the former operating them. The Pacific Coast 
Co. (with outstanding common stock of $7,000,000, first and 
second preferred stock ef $1,525,000, and first-mortgage bonds of 
5,000,000) controls through stock ownership numerous com- 
panies besides the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. Among the com- 
panies thus controlled should be mentioned the Juneau Steam- 
ship Co., whose entire capital stock is held half-and-hali by 
the Pacific Coast Co. and the Alaska Steamship Co.; and the 
Ketchikan Wharf Co., whose entire stock is also owned in 
equal shares by the same two companies. Two-thirds of the 
-apital stock of the Western Alaska Steamship Co. (which owns 
no vessels but charters them from various parties, including 
the Alaska Steamship Co. and the Pacific Coast Steamship Co.) 
is also owned by the Alaska Steamship Co. and the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co., each owning one-third of the $25,000 of 
capital stock outstanding. 

“The Alaska Steamship Co. (with $3,000,000 of common stock 
outstanding and representing a consolidation of the Alaska 
Steamship Co. and the Northwestern Steamship Co. (Ltd.) ) 
owns and operates 13 steamers of 28,519 zross tons, and, aside 
from the company’s interest in the Juneau Steamship Co. and 
the Ketchikan Wharf Co. (acquired in 1908), owns all 
the stock of the Union Wharf Co. (owner of a wharf at 
Juneau). . The Pacific Coast Steamship Co. reported to the com- 
mittee that it ‘has at times had arrangements or understand 
ings with the Alaska Steamship Co. as to sailing dates betwee 
Puget Sound and Alaska, with a view to avoiding sailin 
different boats on the same date, but has now no such arriic' 
ments.’ The Alaska Steamship Co. reported that it now ¢ ha 
no agreements or understanding with any other navigitio 
companies, except that a practice exists of exchanging traffi 
with the Juneau Steamship Co. at Juneau, when such trafic 
to or from points reached by that company and not by our ow 
vessels.” All the other companies engaging in the Alaska 
trade denied the existence of any agreements or understan« 
with other navigation companies; yet the foregoing facts clear! 
indicate that the three lines operating on the Nome or Bering 
Sea route—the Alaska Steamship, Western Alaska Steamship, 
and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos.—are closely interrelat 
through stock ownership. 

“The aforementioned carriers also have, or recently h: 
had, traffic agreements with the two dominant carriers on 
Yukon River route, viz, the Northern Navigation Co. (operat 
34 steamers and 45 barges, with a total of 32,619 gross t 
and the Merchants’ Yukon Line (operating 10 steamers anid 25 
barges, with a total gross tonnage of 14,644). Both of ties 
companies, as already stated, quote the same rates on through 
business between Puget Sound and Yukon River points ex- 
changed with the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steam 
ship Cos. at the mouth of the Yukon. The Alaska Steamship 
Co. states in its answers to the committee’s schedule of in- 
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tion Co. for through routing and a division of through rates on 








traffic destined to points on the Yukon River in Alaska, this 
arrangement, however, to expire on December ol, bOLS. On 
the ‘ther hand, the Western Alaska Steamship Co. (two-t! rds 
of whose stock is owned in equal portions by t e Alaska ind 
Pacific Coast Steamship Cos.) reports that it h Ss a_ traffic 
Sees - the interchange of freight at St. Michael with 
the M Yukon Line, tl nt | z based on a 
per on ision of through freight rates quoted 1 joint 
thr The Northern Navigation Co., it may » dded, 
rent t the time of organization a cons dati n of the 
Ala -¢ Commercial Co., the Alaska Exploration | o., the Em- 
pire Transportation Co., and the Seatt e-Yukon fransportation 
Co.: and following its organization absorbed the Alaska-Yukon 
Transportation Co. and the firm of Thebo & Oachon. All of 
its capital stock of $2,125,900 is owned by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Co.. the Alaska Gold Fields (Ltd.), the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., and the Northern Commercial Co. Four of 
the directors and important officers of the Northern Navigation 
Co. are also directors and officers of the Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, a private carrier operating 31 steamers, schooners, and 
other vessels (with a total of 41,750 gross tons) between San 


Francisco and P 
the association. 

‘Not only have the aforementioned compa entered into 
traffic arrangements with the two dominant Yukon River lines 
connecting at St. Michael, but according to the latest advises 
reccived by the committee the Alaska Steamship and Pacific 
const steamship companies, together with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. and the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation 


set Sound ports and the Alaskan canneries of 


nies 


Co., also control the so-called White Pass & Yukon Route via 
Skagway. This route comprises the steamship service from 


Puget Sound and Vancouver to Skagway, at which port the entire 
wharfage facilities are said to be owned by the North Pacific 
Wharf & Trading Co., thence by railroad—the White Pass & 
Yukon Route is the trade name applied to the route com- 
posed of the Pacifie & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., British 
Columbia Yukon Railway Co., British-Yukon Railway Co., 
and the British-Yukon Navigation Co. (Ltd.), all appearing to 
be operated under a common control or arrangement for 
through carriage. These various companies are designated 
hereafter, both in the text and in the cases to be referred to, 
as the “railway company ’—to the headwaters of the Yukon 
River, and thence by boat down the Yukon to Dawson and 
other points. 
merece Commission (Humboldt Steamship Co. v. White Pass & 
Yukon Route et al. Opinion No. 1347, decided June 6, 1910) the 
one steamer of the Humboldt Steamship Co. was operated during 
1902 and 1903 in conjunction with the Alaska Steamship Co., un- 
der an arrangement whereby the Alaska and Pacific coast com- 
panies collected freight money and sold tickets for the Hum- 
boldt Co. upon a commission basis. Upon the termination of 
this arrangement, early in 1909, the White Pass & Yukon 
Route et al. canceled their through routes and joint rates with 
the Humboldt Co. As the Humboldt Steamship Co. reported to 
the committee, under date of October 10, 1912, ‘we have a 
verbal arrangement with the White Pass & Yukon Route for 
through billing of freight and through ticketing of passengers 
beyond Skagway, Alaska, but there are no joint rates, the 
through rates being the sum of the locals.’ 

“The situation in this respect, until very recently at least, is 
fully set forth in the case of United States v. Pacifie & Arctic 
Railway & Navigation Co., Pacific Coast Steamship Co., Alaska 
Steamship Co., and the Canadian Pacific Railroad Co. (228 U. S., 
87 and following), decided April 7, 1913. From the facts out- 
lined in this case it appears that by mutual agreement among 
the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos., the 
wharves company, and the ‘railway company’ through routes 
and joint rates were established, thus making one continuous 
line of common carriers for freight and passengers between the 
United States and northern Alaskan ports. By agreement, 
however, the railway company ‘refused to make any through 
route or joint rates with the Humboldt Co., or with any of the 
independent steamship lines, and refused to bill freight or 
passengers from the United States to Yukon River points or 
reversely, except by ships belonging to one of the defendant 
lines.’ By the same arrangement the railway company fixed 
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According to the report of the Interstate Com- | 


local rates between Skagway and the Yukon River, which were | 


very much higher than the railroad’s pro rata share of the 
through rates; while the wharves company charged $2 a ton 
for freight if shipped on a vessel not owned by one of the 
defendant companies, but only $1 to those who had entered 


inte or were about to enter into a contract to have all shipments | 


carried by the defendant lines. 


As a result of this agreement 
it is stated in the case: 
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ship ec pan and their volunt ans : n 1912 and 
were probabl orrect, so far as tl ts Ww 
that time. Since that t e, however, other 
combinations have been made, by which clos« 
been secured in favor of a new dominating f e, the K 
Copper Corporation, representing the Alaska $ cate 

THE ALASKA SYNI ‘ATI 

The Alaska Syndicate has for a decade controlled, 
controls, transportation combinations and transportation 
to and from -and in Alaska. Thr 1 stock ¢ S 
transportation, mining, and smelti comps s it 
dominates transportation by rail and by sea. I 
limits the production and transportation of « er from A l. 
It thus owns and controls the coppe elte on 1 Pp ic 
coast, the Everett and Ta W \ l the 
Selby smelter at San Francisco. It controls the copper n cet 
on the Pacifie coast. It thus ow! nd controls tl Ke ott 
and Beatson copper mines in A ka, the Coy r River and 
Northwestern Railway, and the Alaska Stean ip Co. Through 
its joint-stock ownership and affiliat 1 the Paci ( t 
Steamship Co. it controls the stea: p ng trade t i 


from Alaska and the wharves : kan, Juneau, Sk 
Cordova, Valdez, and Nome. Tin ffiliation w he 





White Pass & Yukon Route it cont 3 rates over the W 
Pass Railway and over its line of steaml the Yu i 
Tanana Rivers to every point in interior s Lt eg 
to and does exercise a more practical and for conti 

all transportation rates in Alaska, or to or \laska i 
the Interstate Conmmerce Commissio nd exerts a great r 
of governmental dominance over Alaska and its people tl e 
Government of the United States. 

On February 18, 1910, Messrs. Stephen Bireh and J N. 
Steele, special representatives of the Alaska Syndicate, ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on Territor and s 
stem the tide rapidly carrying their principals toward - 
ment in the United States courts in connection with the A cal 
coal-land frauds, by ostentatiously laying their cards on the 
table where the Government officials might see nd eing, be 
barred. They were tenderly permitted to cros imine cl 
other, not under oath, and the Delegate from Alaska é 
cluded from asking either of them questions by a f : 
of the Senate committee. ithstanding tl care ft nn to 


Notw 


prevent them from disclosing real facts to tl ib] d 
testify with regard to the personnel of the Alas S 
and their statements are to be found in the printed ! rg 


of the committee on that date at page 72, as fol 


“Mr. STEELE. Who compose what 
Syndicate? 

“Mr. Brircu. The Messrs. Guggenheim and J. P 
& Co. 

“Mr. Steere. When you say ‘The Messrs. G 


you mean M. Guggenheim Sons? 
“Mr. Brreco. M. Guggenheim Sons 
“Mr. STEELE. Who h: 
eate in New York? 





“Mr. Brrcw. Mr. S. W. Eccles, Mr. 
myself. 
o . . > 7 . * 


“Mr. STeeLeE. About when was this A! 
In the spring of 1906, was it not? 
“Mr. Brrcw. In the spring of 


1906, 





“Mr. Sreere. In what enterprise in Alaska is that syndicate 
interested ? 

“Mr. Biren. ‘They are interested in the Northwestern Com- 
mercial Co., the Alaska Steamship Co., the Northwest Fisheries, | 
the Kennecott Mines Co., the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway, and the Katalla Co. 

“Mr. Sreece. We will take up first the Northwestern Com- 
mercial Co.” 

On page 8S of the committee hearings is the record where 
these two gentlemen very carefully interrogated each other 
with respect to the community of interest which existed between 
the Alaska Syndicate and the White Pass owners. Of course, 
they told no more than just enough to put up bars to the feared 
indictments, and the Delegate was not allowed to cross-examine 
them. They testified as follows: 

“Mr. STEELE. Who at that time owned the Copper River Rail- 
way? 

“Mr. Biren. At that time—— 

“Mr. Steete. I mean at that time. 

“Mr. Brrcw. The Alaska Syndicate owned it. 

“Mr. Sreete. At the time the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway was first acquired by the Alaska Syndicate, who owned 


the Copper River Railway? 
“Mr. Breen. M. J. Heney, Mr. Graves, and Close Bros., 


London. 

“Mr. Steere. Did the Alaska Syndicate acquire the entire in- 
terests of those gentlemen in the Copper River Railway ? 

“Mr. Breen. Yes, sir; by permitting them to participate in the 
Alaska Syndicate up to the amount they had expended. 

“Mr. STEELE. In other words, they gave them a participation 
in the syndicate up to the cash amount they had expended in the 
construction of the Copper River Railway to that time? 

“Mr. Brrcw. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a map showing 
this railroad, if you desire it.” 

Here, then, is the carefully stated testimony of the Alaska 
Syndicate itself, disclosing who its principal owners are and 
admitting its ownership or control of the Alaska Steamship Co., 
the Kennecott Mines Co., the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co., and its affiliation with the White Pass & Yukon Route 
by joint ownership in the Copper River & Northwestern Railway. 

Again, on May 8, 1913, when the Alaska Syndicate lobbyists 
were in Washington opposing the passage of the Alaska railway 
bill, Mr. O. L. Dickeson, the president of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, in his testimony before the Senate Committee on the 
Territories, hearings, page 155, testified on the same general 
matter as follows: 

“Senator McLean, Have you any interest in common with 
the Guggenheims? 

“Mr. Dickerson, Yes, sir; we have. Frankly, I might say here 
that in this talk that I have made against the extension of 
that line, I am talking against a part of our interests. The 
interest comes about in this way: The firm of Close Bros. & Co. 
and a man by the name of M. J. Heney, who built the White Pass 
& Yukon road, entered into the original scheme of building the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railroad. We went down in our 
pockets and each of us put up 50 per cent of the money to start 
the project. We got to the 20-mile point, and we found that 
some one was building over the Valdez route—I think it is the 
Valdez route—and we found that this man was one John 
Rosene, who is now projecting the Haines route, and we also 
found that this man was backed by the Morgan-Guggenheim 
Syndicate, and that being true, and our making efforts to raise 
money in New York to complete the extension of this plan, we 
did not feel that we were likely to be very successful, and we 
therefore thought that the only other thing to do was to go to 
England and get the money. 

“Mr. WicKERSHAM. Why could you not raise the money in 
New York in opposition to them? 

“Mr. Dickerson. I was not with the road then, Mr. Wicker- 
sham. We thought the only thing to do 
Senator Jones. If you had been, do you think you could? 

‘Mr. Dickerson. No, sir; I do not believe I could. We thought 
the only other thing to do was to go to England, and, in going 
to England, the English people, who had or could have raised 
the money to put up for a railroad project, said the White Pass 
& Yukon route had not paid anything, and they said, ‘ Why 
ask us for money to build another railroad?’ So we could not 
raise the money there. We had considerable difficulty, so we 
dropped the whole scheme and sold out to the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim Syndicate, which is known as the Alaska Syndicate, and 
aecepted paper for our interest. We sold for the paper.” 

The admission of Birch, Steele, and Dickeson, taken in con- 
nection with other well-known and admitted facts, conclusively 
established the intimate association of the A.aska Syndicate 

with the transportation companies mentioned, and shows why 








Close Bros. and Heney could not get financial support in their 
effort to build an independent road into the Alaska Syndicate’s 
“sphere of influence,” to wit, the copper region near Kennecott. 
THE TRANSPORTATION MONOPOLY CRIMINAL. 


The Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 
the White Pass & Yukon Route Railway and subsidiary lines, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. entered into a special 
combination to control the facilities of commerce and the trans- 
portation of freight into the Yukon Alaska via Skagway, the 
White Pass Railway, and thence down the Yukon River to 
Alaska points. Their arrogance became so great that they ex- 
cluded other companies and heaped excessive burdens on the 
public. The prosecuting attorney at Juneau caused the United 
States grand jury to indict the members of the combination on 
several counts for conspiracy in restraint of trade, for viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce laws, the antitrust act, and 
other criminal statutes. The attorneys for the Alaska Syndi- 
cate appeared as leading counsel in all those cases, and the 
decisions of the local court thereon wili be found in the Fourth 
Alaska Report, at pages 518, 530, 552, 574, 588, 587, and 685, 
where a general discussion of the facts and law relating to the 
criminal combinations and conspiracies against the people of 
Alaska and the United States Statutes will be found. 

Another of this series of indictments not reported in the 
Fourth Alaska came from the district court of Alaska on 
error to the Supreme Court of the United States. This case 
is entitled ‘“‘ United States of America v. Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., Pacific Coast Steamship Co., Alaské 
Steamship Co., Canadian Pacific Railroad Co.” (228 U. S., 87). 
The court stated the facts upon which the indictment was based, 
as follows: 

“Indictment for alleged violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act and of the interstate-commerce act. The indictments con- 
tain six counts. The first and second counts charge violation 
of the antitrust law. The first, by the defendants engaging in 
a combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce with one another to eliminate and destroy competition in 
the business of transportation in freight and passengers be- 
tween various ports in the United States and British Columbia 
in the south and the various cities in the valleys of the Yukon 
River and its tributaries, both in British and American terri- 
tory, in the north, upon a line of traffic described, for the pur- 
pose and with the intention of monopolizing such trade and 
commerce. The second count charges monopolization of trade 
and commerce in the same business between the same ports. 
The manner of executing the alleged criminal purposes is 
charged to be the same in both counts. 

“The places of the incorporation of the corporate defendants 
are alleged, and the following facts: The Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Co. and the Alaska Steamship Co. operate, respectively, 
lines of steamships, as common carriers of freight and passen- 
gers, running in regular routes between Seattle, State of Wash- 
ington, and Skagway, Alaska, etc. * * * Continuously dur- 
ing the three years immediately preceding the finding of the 
indictment the defendants combined and conspired together to 
eliminate and destroy competition in the transportation busi- 
ness between the said southern ports and Skagway for the pur- 
pose and with the intention of giving to and creating for the 
Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Co. a monopoly of such business.” 

The Supreme Court sustained the indictment and remanded 
the case to the district court in Alaska “ with instructions to 
proceed in accordance with this opinion.” As soon as the cases 
were ready for further action in the Alaska court the defend- 
ants appeared, plead guilty as charged in the indictment, and 
were fined $25,000; paid the fine, and the rates are now higher 
to the same Yukon and Tanana points over the same route. 


COMBINATION CONTROLLING RATES OVER THE WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE. 


That the White Pass & Yukon Route was in combination with 
the steamship lines on the Seattle-Skagway route and on the 
Yukon and Tanana Rivers is now so well established that it 
hardly -needed the admissions or Birch, Steele, and Dickeson to 
place it beyond doubt. This control began at the time Mr. 
Birch said the Alaska Syndicate was formed—‘ in the spring of 
1906.” 

On March 28, 1906, a written agreement for the control of 
business and rates on the Yukon River was entered into by the 
British Yukon Navigation Co., by S. H. Graves, the president 
of the White Pass & Yukon Route, of which the British Yukon 
Navigation Co. was a subsidiary, the North American Transpor- 
tation & Trading Co., and the Northern Navigation Co. These 
three were the owners of independent steamboat lines plying on 
the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, and that contract was made to 
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limit and restrain their enna business and to enable them 
to increase and maints iin oom rates. 

his contract required the British corporation to turn over to 
the American corporations at Dawson all freight for points be- 
which covered all the interior Alaskan fre ight for 
the Yukon ar wr Tanana Rivers. Excessive freights were pro- 
vided for and agreed divisions m: ade. Freight for the Yukon- 
Tanana points in Alaska were to be local and not through 
freizhts, and the British company was bound “not to issue 
through bills of lading or thre yagh passenger tickets by any oth er 
boats | than those owned or operated by the parties of the second 
part. a 

This contract was to cover the years 1906, 1907, and 1908, but 
at the end of that term it was extended by other secret contracts 
until December 31, 1912. The contract of March 28, 1906, was 
the basis of the contracts between the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, these two American river lines, and the Se: ttle-s Skagway 
steamers which sought to put the Humbok It Steamship Co. out 
of business by control of the Skagway Wharf, and which brought 
on the fight on May 26, 1909, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in Washington, D. C., and the subsequent indict- 
ments in the district court in Juneau, Alaska. It is the contract, 
or one of them, mentioned in the report of the House Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 1914, 
follows: 

The Alaska Steamship Co. states, in its answer to the com- 
mittee’s schedule of inquiries that it has an agreement with the 
Northern Navigation Co. for through routing and a division of 
through rates on traffie destined to points on the Yukon River 
in Alaska, this arrangement, however, to expire on December 31, 
1912. On the other hand, the Western Alaska Steamship Co. 
(two-thirds of whose stock is owned in equal portions by the 
Alaska and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos.) reports that it has a 
traffie arrangement for the interchange of freight at St. Michael 
with the Merchants’ Yukon Line, the arrangement being based 
on a percentage division of through freight rates quoted in a 
joint through tariff.” 

This is a general statement of 
tien which existed from March 28, 1906, to December 31, 1912, 
and which included the Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co., the White Pass & Yukon Route from 
Skagway to Dawson, the Northern Navigation Co. from Daw- 
son to St. Michael, where the combination between the Alaska 
Steamship Co, joined with the Northern Navigation Co. from 
St. Michael to Dawson. The combination thus covered the 
whole of the trade routes of interior Alaska, and all other Yukon 
ami Tanana River points from Skagway to St. Michael. This 
secret combination, bound together by contracts in violation of 
the Sherman antitrust and the interstate commerce acts, fixed 


low Dawson, 


page 354, as 


the transportation combina- 


the excessive rates which burdened the Alaska miners of the 
interior for seven seasons. 
In his report upon “ The Mining Industry in 1909,” in Bul- 


letin 442, United States Geological Survey, 1910, pages 23-31, 
Alfred H. Brooks presents a study of transportation in that 
region at that time. With regard to the transportation of 
freight from Nome, then controlled by the Alaska Steamship 
Co., he says, on page 25: 

“The total transportation charge on the supplies of Seward 
Peninsula will, then, be about $1,200,000, or nearly 30 per cent 
of the value of the entire gold output of the year.” 

He says of the interior rates and freight traffic, on page 26: 

“ No exact figures are available in regard to the amount of 
freight annually shipped to the Alaska portion of the Yukon 
Basin, but it is probably safe to say that this amounts to 30.000 
tons, and that it costs over $2,500,000 to land it at the end of 
Steamboat transportation.” 

It is simple division to demonstrate that this freight costs the 
people of Iditarod, Ruby, Fairbanks, and other interior points 
at the average rate of $83.33 per ton. 

“The great tax on the mining industry of Alaska, caused by 
the present system of transportation, is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that the annual freight bill—much, to be sure, paid 
indirectly—for every white man, woman, and child living in in- 
land Alaska and on Seward Peninsula is over $350. As this 
figure is based on incomplete data concerning tonnage and on 
estimates of population, it is only approximate, but it at least 
indicates te what order of magnitude the true figures belong. 
If these estimates are correct, the amount paid for freight in 
the placer camps of Alaska is equal to nearly half of the value 
of the annual gold production. The freight charges are re- 
flected in the high cost of all supplies and of labor. All of this 
clearly indicates why only the richest placer ground is being 
mined, and suggests that the present industrial advancement 
of inland Alaska is small when compared with that which will 
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heavier in 1916 than it was in 1909 
From March 28, 1906, to Dec« 31, 19 te 
contracts controlled the tes and the fac es * the trans- 
portation of freight on the Yukon River to t I r Alaskan 
mining camps. ihese ceased to bind on Ja 1, 1913, and 
for the year 1913 there was com of 
freight over the Yukon and Tan R tly 
reasonable rates. The White Pass subs ‘ n 
Yukon Navigation Co.. no longer | d its ¢o of 
Mareh 28, 1906, as extended to December 31 12, entered 
into competition with the North rN ( | \ ) - 
son, and ran its boats to Fairbanks No N i mn 
Co., entering its freight v St. Mic aie t to protec 
in its old “territory,” and for o brief aso f 
one—there was fair competiti in freight traflic in t 
terior of Alaska. 
In my possession are 14 receipts, aggregating $1,538.80 
by the Ame rice in Yukon Navigation ¢ (the White P ‘ 
Yukon steamer trade name) for freight carried 
Pass & Yukon Route from Skagway Wharf to 
the Samson Hardware Co. in the open seaso 
articles of freight are generally iron 
cate is $25 per ten, but on some articles thers 
rate of $45, and on the highest $55 per t ry 
from Skagw: V Wharf, the local rate from S« 
$5 per ton, being prepaid and add 
Also I have in my possession 15 receipted bills, : 
$784.49, together with 21 unreceipted ori il ex} ( s, 
of — were paid, given by the Nerthern N ( 
freight carried by it, as connectin arrier, f 
Fairbanl iks, Alaska, for the Samson Hardware C 
open season of 1913. This freight came to Fair . 
Michael and the mouth of the Yukon R . The 
hardware. the same class - freight as that covered by 1 
ceipts given by the Am in Yukon Navigation Co 
The receipts show the flat rate first charged \ ! 
the showing that the competing line was « cl ; 
Northern Navigation rate was reduced to $40 fl: : 
to Fairbanks, and the receipts are en for t 
general average freight rate paid b) } | 
routes in 1913 was $35 flat. There was « 
traffic on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers 
never since, 
The Northern Navigation Co. y a 
owned by the Northern Commercial Co. B 
the Sloss group of financiers, of San Francis 
the Natomas scheme of developing marshlands : 
near Sacramento, Cal., and about 1913 became he: inve 
financially. (See Poor’s Manual of Industri: 1913, p. 1922.) 
Whereupon the competitive fight on them by sd 
friends of the Transportation Trust, beginni: close 


of the secret contracts of combination and « on D 
31, 1912, the Natomas failure and one year of 
the wounded wolf on the ground 

During the winter of 1913-14, a new comb 


contract was entered into between the North 
Co., the owner of the Northern Navigation Co. st ers 
White Pass & Yukon Route, whereby the latt 
tained “control” over the boats and transport 
of the Northern Commercial Co., upon an : erne 
the Northern Commercial Co. was to have an 
rate of freight in payment for a large sum of t 
of “control” held out to that use. The White P & Y 
Route, in its statement in Poor’s Manual of R: 
page 1985, makes this luminous admission : 
Notes : In March, 1914, company sold £70,000, 6 per cent 
at 96, the proceeds to be used in purchasing control of the 
Navigation Co. 


What really happened was this: The Northern ‘ mi 
Co. agreed to put its fleet of river steamers, operating from S 
Michael to Fairbanks, and on the upper Yukon to Daws: 
the ways and to keep them there, with the exception of s 
of the smaller ones to be used by the White Pass & } 
Route; and the White Pass & Yukon Route agreed t 
Northern Commercial Co. $200,000 and to carry 3 f 
its Yukon and Tanana Rivers mercantile establis! ts 






greatly reduced special rate. This rate was to be exclus to 
the Northern Commercial Co., and so far below the pub e 





























































established by the interstate commerce tariffs for all other 
through shippers as to enable the Northern Commercial Co. to 
undersell all its competitors so far as to restrain and prevent 
competition with it in its mercantile business. This secret rate 
was then and is now sufliciently lower than the rate to other mer- 
chants to give the Northern Commercial Co. a monopoly of the 
mercantile business in the Yukon and Tanana Basins. It was 
and now is a flat rate, without exceptions, and did then and 
does now operate to restrain and to prevent other competitors 
of the Northern Commercial Co. from carrying on the mercan- 
tile business at a profit in that region. 

While the Northern Commercial Co. was thus given a monopoly 
of the mercantile business in the Yukon and Tanana Basins, 
with no limit to its excessive mercantile prices, the White Pass 
& Yukon Route was equally given a monopoly of all river trans- 
portation on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, with no limit to its 
excessive freight charges upon all the public excepting only the 
favored Northern Commercial Co. Immediately after the con- 
tract of monopoly between these two companies in the spring of 
1914, and the withdrawal of the Northern Commercial Co.’s 
boats, the freight rates to the public were at once advanced 
higher than in previous years. 

The Alaska Steamship Co. and the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co. carried the freight to Skagway and to St. Michael as for- 
merly, but it was now taken over at both ends of the great 
river, at the Skagway and St. Michael gateways, by the British 
transportation monopoly, the White Pass & Yukon Route, and 
carried to American miners in Alaska at higher rates than are 
charged anywhere else in civilized countries for a similar serv- 
ice. Competition has now given way to combination. 

And now look at the freight rates. In my possession are 32 
receipts aggregating more than $7,000 given in 1914 by the 
White Pass & Yukon Route, as the successor to the two compet- 
ing companies of 1913, for freight carried by its railroad and 
steamboats from Skagway wharf and by its boats from St. 
Michael in the open season of 1914 for the Samson Hardware 
Co. to Fairbanks, Alaska. Notice the increase in the rates of 
1914 over those of 1913. The maximum of 1913 became the 
minimum of 1914. The minimum flat rate of 1913 from Skagway 
wharf was $25; that for 1914 was $55, an increase of 120 per 
cent. The rates in 1913 from Seattle did not exceed $30 flat; in 
1914 they are $55, $61, $63.75, $64, $66, $68.50, $77, $78.50, $82, 
$83.50, $92.75, $96, $110, $189.50, $142, $165.50. The average 
rate from Seattle to Fairbanks for 1913 was increased in 1914 
more than 200 per cent and yet remains at that high-water mark. 
‘These excessive rates are now in force and now burden the ship- 
pers and miners of the great interior of Alaska and will continue 
to do so for two or more years until the Government railroad 
reaches the Tanana, without some action is taken by the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce them. 


THE NORTHERN COMMERCIAL CO.’S MERCANTILE MONOPOLY. 


The Northern Commercial Co. was incorporated April 15, 1901, 
in New Jersey to do a general merchandising business in the 
Yukon Valley. It was formed by a consolidation of the Alaska 
Commercial Co., the Alaska Exploration Co., the Empire Trans- 
portation Co., and the Seattle-Yukon Transportation Co. See 
Poor’s Manual of Industrials, 1915, page 1429. The Alaska Com- 
mercial Co. was organized about 1868 and had the first United 
States 20-year lease of the Pribilof fur-seal islands. ‘The Sloss- 
Liebes were the financial power behind the consolidation of 1901. 
The Alaska Commercial Co. and its successor, the Northern 
Commercial Co. have been continuously engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in Alaska since 1868. 

When the Dawson and Nome gold strikes were made, in 
1897-98, the Alaska Commercial Co. established a string of 
stores.on the Bering Sea coast and along the Yukon River 
from Nome and St. Michael to Dawson and-along the Tanana 
to Fairbanks and beyond. It owned and operated a line of 
packets and freight boats on these rivers, and from its St. 
Michael base supplied the merchandise to its own stores and 
along the route. The Alaska Exploration Co. and the Seattle- 
Yukon Transportation Co. were also engaged in steamer traffic 
and merchandising, so they were both absorbed. The Empire 
‘Transportation Co. was taken over and its boats added to the 
boneyard. The Northern Commercial Co. soon had the trade 
of the rivers and was the master of the mercantile and trans- 
portation business on the Yukon and Tanana until Natomas 
speculation crippled it financially in 1913. Owning the only 
regular line of steamers on the rivers, connecting at St. 
Michael with the Alaska Steamship Co., with whom it had a 
beneficial combination, it was able to crush all mercantile com- 


mained in control of the trade in and transportation of all 
merchandise on those rivers. 








petitors by charging them such excessive transportation rates 
and applying other burdens that it soon became and long re- 
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Natomas wrecked its owners in California, and in the spring 


of 1914 its boats were taken in “ control” by the White Pass & 
Yukon Route and it became a participant in that combination, 
though not in “control” of transportation. It retained the ex: 
clusive control in the field of merchandising along the White Pass 
& Yukon Route in Alaska. Its secret and low rate of freight 
over the White Pass & Yukon Route enables it to crush out all 
competitors and to retain its control over and monopoly of the 
mercantile business in the interior of Alaska. No independent 
merchant can do business in interior Alaska in opposition to 
the Northern Commercial Co. because of its illegal rebates. 


THE COPPER RIVER GATEWAY. 
How enormously valuable this gateway to the Alaska copper 


fields is, how completely it is monopolized, and how highly capi- 
talized by the Alaska Syndicate may be seen by an examination 
of the financial statement made by the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration on February 14, 1916, to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and which was approved by the governing board of the 
exchange on February 23, 1916. This financial statement admits 
many facts heretofore in doubt about the control of transporta- 
tion in Alaska by the Alaska Syndicate and is conclusive proof 


of others. Among other items of admitted fact of interest in 
this inquiry are these: 

On April 29, 1915, the Kennecott Mines Co., the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway Co., the Beatson Copper Co., and the 
Alaska Steamship Co., all engaged in mining or transportation 
in Alaska, together with the Braden Copper Mines Co., engaged 
in copper mining in Chile, were combined into one company and 
incorporated as the Kennecott Copper Corporation under the 
business corporation law of the State of New York. The stocks 
of the old companies were traded for that of the new corporation 
upon an agreed basis, and other portions of the stock of the new 
company were traded to the Guggenheim Exploration Co., for 
a big block—about one-fourth—of the stock of the Utah Copper 
Co. These combined properties are capitalized at about $165,- 


000,000, though the real value probably lies in the Kennecott 


copper mines, at the interior terminal of the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway, and the ownership and control of that 
railway and the Alaska Steamship Co.’s boats and business. 

The Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co. was incorpo- 
rated May 16, 1905, under the laws of Nevada by the Alaska 
Syndicate interests, to construct a railroad to the Kennecott 
copper mines which it had previously purchased and then owned. 
The Alaska Steamship Co. was organized by the same interests 
under the laws of Nevada, November 12, 1907, as an auxiliary 
line to the Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co. to carry 
the Kennecott copper ore from Cordova, the ocean terminal of 
the railway, to its Tacoma smelter. The primary object of both 
the railway and the steamship line was to market Kennecott ore, 
and the business of carrying freight for the public was then and 
now is only secondary and incidental. They expected to and 
have made their profits out of the large output of highly valu- 
able copper ore which they owned at Kennecott and which they 
desired to carry to their Tacoma smelter. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., controlled by the Guggenheim interests, own 
the Everett and Tacoma smelters in Washington and the Selby 
Smelter at San Francisco, the only commercial copper smelters 
to be reached by Alaska ores. All these are controlled by the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, so far as Alaska ores are con- 
cerned. 

With this general plan of exploiting this Alaskan bonanza 
copper deposit—the greatest in the world—and making their 
returns on their investments from it, the Alaska Syndicate 
took possession of the Copper River gateway to the copper 
fields of Alaska. They exerted the powerful influence of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; the American Smelting 
& Refining Co.; the Guggenheim Copper Trust; and other in- 
fluences to clear the gateway of obstructions and to enable them 
to secure an exclusive possession. In the canyons of Alaska 
and on the floor of Congress they slew their opponents where 
they were obliged and bought them off for participation where 
they could. The Home Railway Co. and its section men were 
shot; the partly constructed Close Bros.-Heney Railway, from 
Cordova to the Copper River gateway, was given over to the 
sydicate for participation. Those who sought to get a foothold 
at Katalla were clubbed into submission at the crossing, or 
placed under Senate Rule IX by one of the senatorial owners 
of the Alaska Steamship Co., aided by the senatorial treasurer 
of the Pacific Coast Co. In this high-handed way the Copper 
River gateway was cleared of all prior and independent enter- 
prises, and the syndicate entered and took and has ever since 
maintained an exclusive and unchallenged possession. 

MONOPOLY AND SUPPRESSION OF ALASKAN DEVELOPMENT, 

The Alaskan Syndicate constructed their own Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway and organized their own Alaska 
Steamship Co. to transport their own Kennecott copper ores 
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ments of a single private enterprise, and the transportation 
of passengers and property for the public was, and now is, a 
secondary matter. ‘These lines were intended primarily as 
private carriers of privately owned copper ore to a privately | 
owned smelter. Even as they are now managed, less than 10 
per cent of the earnings of the railway and less than 50 per 
cent of those of the steamships are derived from carrying for 
the public. 

Nor is that result disappointing to the syndicate. No one 
knew Wetter than they the conditions in the Copper River 
region when they built the railroad and organized the steam- 
ship company. They knew there was no traffic there 
it was an uninhabited wilderness. They knew that traffic must 
be created, if desired. They knew if traffic was developed, 
inducements must be offered to capital to come in and prospect 
for and open mines, extract the copper and other ore for 
shipment—or they must depend upon their own mines and 
enterprises to furnish freight. Their object then was, now is, 
and will continue to be, to bar all other enterprises, to prevent 
other mine development, and to suppress the independent cop- 
per operator that the syndicate may acquire the greatest cop- 
per deposits in the world and create great wealth for them- 
selves. In aid of that object the Alaska syndicate has sys- 
tematically and purposely restrained and prevented the open- 
ing and development of any independent copper mines in the 
region along its railroad and at its terminals, and has refused 
to give other mine owners who sought to open and develop 
properties there either reasonable or just rates or any facilities 
whatever for engaging in business there. 

Their policy and purpose has been to bar all development 
along the line of their railroad, or “in their territory,’ except 
such as they created in their own interest. If rich prospects 
appeared they were in the market to buy, not for fair prices, 
but generally for “participation,” or a pittance, for the mine 
could not be opened or developed without their aid as carriers 
or smelters, and they gave neither. Their policy seemed sound 
to them, and its success has demonsirated that it was flawless. 

They openly and purposely wrecked every attempt to build 
any other railroad into their “ territory,” and with excessive, 
unjust, and unreasonable rates, and by refusing to give the 
usual facilities to competitors, wrecked and destroyed every in- 
dependent attempt to develop other mines on the public domain 
in their “ Kennecott territory.” Their lines were constructed 
and were and are now operating to aid them in suppressing 
competition and in securing the ownership of other rich mines 


to their own Tacoma smelter. These were merely separate ele- vf eo 
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and development of their own, and not those of independent 
miners. 

Their lines were not constructed then, nor operated now, as 
common carriers in good faith in aid of the public service. They 
were constructed and are now operated as a part of their con- 
Spiracy to secure to themselves the well-known great unde- 
veloped copper riches of that region. Their purpose and policy 
was to control the Copper River gateway, out of which these 
great riches must come, and the r: ates, the ocean transportation, 
the smelters, the prices, and the copper market, in aid of s@ 
evring the ownership of the copper wealth of Alaska—the 
greatest in the world. They fought interstate commerce control 
for years, and their lobbyists fought the passage of the act of 
Congress authorizing the President of the United States to 
locate and construct the Government railroad in Alaska. They 
dominate and control the Katalla coal fields as certainly as they 
do the Kennecott copper fields. They have always maintained 
excessive, unjust, and unreasonable rates, for it makes no differ- 
ence to them in the movement of their own copper, how high the 
rate is—what they pay out of one hand they take in with the 
other—it is a mere matter of bookkeeping. 

And in the Prince William Sound copper region the same suc- 
cessful policy of suppression, discrimination, and monopoly has 
enabled them to prevent the opening and development of a 
single successful shipping mine by any independent operator. 
Take the Beatson, for instance. Its owners were unable to op< 
erate it owing to the syndicate’s control of transportation and 
smelters. They were compelled to sell to the syndicate for 
whatever “participation” they could get, but now that it has 
fallen to the syndicate this mine is capitalized on the New 
York Stock Exchange at a value of about $6,000,000. Hundreds 
of other good mines in these two copper belts are made value- 
less and their owners paupers by this repressive policy of the 
syndicate and its control of transportation, of rates, of smelters, 
and the copper market. 


THE SYNDICATH’S COPPER ORB RATES. 


The act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 584), declares: 

“All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered 
in the transportation of passengers or property as aforesaid, or 
in connection therewith, shall be just ard reasonable; and every 
unjust and unreasonable charge for such service, or any part 
thereof, is prohibited and declared to be unlawful.” 

The following is a copy of the special ore rate tariff over the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railway and the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. boats from “Kennecott territory” to the Tacoma smelter : 


General ore rates. 
[Rates in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. | 

















Actual value per ton of 2,000 pounds not to exceed— 
Item No. Articles. From— SS pert gaeerioney ene -- 
$25 | $40 $50 | $65 | $80 | $100 | $125 | $150 | $175 | $200 | $3m@ $400 | $500 
4-A (cancels | Oreandconcentrates,bulk, —— and aati aie tatiedibe..:... keéva. 075 | 750 900 | 1,100 | 1,250 | 1,250 | 1,300 | 1,400 | 1,450 | 1,450 | 1,710 | 1,840 | 1,970 
4). carload, minimum Tacoma. | Bremner...... 985 | 1,050 | 1,100 | 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,300 | 1,400 | 1,500 | 1,600 | 1,850 | 2,190 | 2,360 | 2,530 
weight 40,000 pounds Chitina........ 
(reissue, effective Aug. Kostina. ...... | 
16, 1915, in Supplement Strelna........ 
No. 5). Chokosna. .... 
Moose Lake. ..|}1,000 | 1,050 | 1,100 | 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,400 | 1,600 | 1,800 | 2,100 2,450 | 2,910 140 
Long Lake.... | 
POPphty. ..... 
McCarthy. .... | | 
Kennecott... 
Ss-A (cancels | Ore and concentrates, in }..... .| Alaganik...... 475 650 800 1,00 | 1,150 | 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,350 | 1 I 1,350 | 1,610 | 1,740 | 1,870 
5). sacks, carload, mini- Bremmer...... 885 950 | 1,000 | 1,100 | 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,400 | 1,500 | 1,600 | 1,750 | 2,090 | 2,260 | 2,430 
mum weight 40,000 Chitina........ | 
pounds (reissue, tine, Kotsina....... 
tive Aug. 16, 1915, in Strelna........ | | 
Supplement No. 5). Chokosna..... 
Moose Lake...}} 900 950 | 1,000 | 1,100 | 1,200 | 1,300 | 1,500 | 1,700 | 2,000 | 2,350 | 2,810 | 3,040 | 3,270 
Long Lake | 
Porphry...... | 
McCarthy..... } 
Kennecott. ... 





Before noticing the magnitude of these rates attention is 
called to other features of the tariff sheet. The fixing of these 
rates is assumed by the public to be an official act of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the United States statutes 
by which a just and reasonable charge is to be fixed for the con- 
trol of the shipper and the transporting company. Notice the 
rates are fixed on the “ actual value” of the ore. On an ore not 
exceeding $25 in “actual value” the rate is $10 flat. As the 
“actual value” increases the rate increases, until a $500 ore 
takes a flat rate of $33.70. 

The greatest evil in this rate sheet lies in the words “ actual 
value.” Undoubtedly, the value of an article offered for ship- 
ment must be taken into consideration in fixing the rate. 


But here a new and peculiar element is injected into the rate 
by the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
“actual value” must be determined before the carrier is com- 
pelled to accept the freight or the payment for its transporta- 
tion: How is that “actual value” to be determined, and by 
whom, and when and where? As a matter of 10 years actual 
practice, it is determined by smelting the ore, by the Copper 
Trust, when the ore reaches its Tacoma smelter. The use of 
the words “ actual value” in that rate sheet gives the syndicate 
and the Copper Trust as complete control over the ore shipped 
over its lines as if they were the owners of it. Not only must 
the ore go to its Tacoma smelter to have the “actual value” 
determined, but because of that necessity the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, in effect and actual practice, requires every 
shipper to pay the smelter charge of $3.75 and the wharfage and 
to accept the discount of 3 cents per pound upon his copper after 
it is reduced and refined. It forces a sale of the copper to the 
carrier on the carrier’s own terms. 

It is an unjust and unreasonab'e charge and in effect a trans- 
fer to the carrier of the shipper’s contrel and ownership over 
his property. It is useless to split hairs and talk about the 
tariff sheet merely fixing the rate—fixing that rate upon “ ac- 
tual value” enables the carrier and the smelter to fix the other 
charges, and gives the carrier and the smelter the exclusive 
control over the price and the sale of the product. 

While “actual value” does not contain the words “at the 
Tacoma smeiter,” it is equivalent to that for there is no other 
smelter nearer to Alaska. In addition, of course, there is the 
Everett smelter, at Everett, Wash., and the Selby smelter, at 
San Francisco, but both these are owned by the owners of the 
Tacoma smelter. The Granby smelter in British Columbia 
would not be allowed to compete, for the Alaska Steamship Co.’s 
boats would not carry the ore there. Nor is it the policy of our 
laws to compel the American ore shipper to send his product to 
a Canadian smelter, even if he could do so, and the fact that he 
has no other measure of freedom of trade is a most obvious 
reason for some relief from our own courts. 

Nor are the tariff rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the only charges upon the transportation of copper ore 
from “ Kennecott territory.” ‘There is, first, the wharfage charge 
of $1.60 per ton at the Cordova Wharf, also owned by the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. Whether there is a wharfage 
charge at the Tacoma smelter is not stated. On application the 
following information was received as to Tacoma smelter 
charges: 

“Rates Tacoma smelter are on basis of $1.50 per ton, but de- 
pend on character of ore and varying demand at smelter for 
ores carrying excess of iron, lime, silica, etc. They charge 
penalty on excess silica and pay bonus for excess lime and iron, 
resulting in no smelting charge on some iron ores from Prince 





of Wales Island and rates at least as high as $2 on siliceous | 


ores from same region. One copper smelter deducts 1.3 per 
cent from wet assay to cover losses in slag and pays in matte 
3 cents less than New York quotations.” 

One independent copper operator who attempted to open a 
copper mine and ship ore out of “ Kennecott territory” was 
charged a total of $3.75 smelter charges per ton, and was forced 
out of business by the accumulation of charges and rates. After 
the ore is reduced, “ actual value” fixed, the rate determined, 
the smelter and wharfage charges paid, the smelter then takes 
the product at 3 cents per pound less than the New York market 
price. What justice there is in that is not apparent to the owner, 
but he can not help himself. It is a part of the burden imposed 
upon him by the “ actual-value” clause, and he has no relief. 
He must either submit or lose much more in seeking a new 
market which does not now exist. 

The following table is constructed from the foregoing data 
and shows the gross expense which every independent copper 
shipper from Alaska must pay at the Tacoma smelter on his ore 
shipped from “ Kennecott territory.” The items in the first two 
columns are taken from the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
official tariff sheet: 


Actual; : “i Total 
value Freight Wharfage Smelter 3 cents Total “actual 
ore at rate to charge, charge, discount, char a — 
facoma| Tacoma. | Cordova. | Tacoma. | Tacoma. ge cain 
smelter. = 
> 
| Per cent. 
£25. 00 £10. 00 $1. 60 $3.7 $3. 00 £18, 35 73.4 
40.00 | 10, 50 1, 60 3.75 4.80 20, 65 51.6 
50. 00 11, 00 1,60 3.7. 6.00 22. 35 44.7 
65. 00 12, 00 1, 60 3. 75 7.80 25.15 40, 2 
80. 00 13. 00 1,60 3.7 9, 60 27. 95 34.9 
100. 00 14. 00 1, 60 3.75 12. 00 31.35 31.3 
125. 00 16. 00 1, 60 3. 75 15. 00 36. 35 29.0 
150. 00 18. 00 1.60 3.75 18. 00 41.35 27.5 
175, 00 21.00 1.60 3. 75 21.09 7.35 27.0 
200. 00 24. 50 1.60 3.75 24. 00 53. 85 26.9 
200, 00 29. 10 1.60 3.75 36.00 70. 45 23.4 
400. 00 31. 40 1.60 3.75 48. 00 84. 75 21,1 
500. 00 | 33. 70 1.60 3.75 60. 00 99. 05 19.8 


This statement is approximately if not exactly correct—near 
enough to demonstrate the excessive burdens and charges which 
the Copper Trust imposes upen those miners in Alaska who still 
struggle futilely to own, hold, and develop copper mines in the 
“ Kennecott territory,” or on Prince William Sound. The rates 
are prohibitory and confiscatory, and, of course, unjust and 

There are yet two or three optimistic copper mine owners 
on Prince William Sound, who are making a brave effort to 
mine and ship copper ore to the Tacoma smelter. They have 
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an advantage over the “ Kennecott territory ” independents, for 
they can secure lower rates through competitive rates by inde- 
pendent steamers. The Pacific Alaska Steamship Co., the 
“Admiral Line,” tariff fixes a rate of $3 per ton on shipments 
of more than 100 tons from the Cordova zone, and since sub- 
stantially all shipments exceed that tonnage that may be 
adopted as the prevailing water rate on copper ore from Cor- 
dova. These boats do a pioneering work, and load from ram- 
shackle wharves with inadequate facilities, running into bays 
and waters off their line of route; it is a more expensive 
service than that given by the Alaska Steamship Co., whose 
boats load “ Kennecott territory” and “Beatson” ores from 
cars alongside at well equipped and lighted docks. 

Copper ore is not affected by heat or cold, by rain or snow; it 
is solid, compact, and easily handled in bulk or in sacks. Once 
loaded on flat or coal cars—for it is not handled in box cars—it 
is carried over the Copper River & Northwestern Railway to 
the Cordova Wharf with no more care or attention than coal 
or brick. It differs from coal or brick in that its units or parts 
are not useful if stolen, und even a ton or more would have no 
value if thus taken. In case of wreck it can be easily reloaded 
without loss. It requires no attention, and will not deteriorate 
if sidetracked in the yards for an indefinite time. It is a valu- 
able cargo as ballast at sea, and occupies space not otherwise 
used on return trips to the Tacoma smelter. The “ actual 
value” of the ore adds nothing to the cost of shipment, either 
over the rail or steamship line, for the least valuable receives 
exactly the same care as the most valuable. 

The official tariff sheet gives every point on the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway from Chitina to Kennecott a common 
rate. Chitina is 180 miles from Cordova Wharf, and Kennecott 
196 miles. The region from Chitina to Kennecott is therefore 
ealled “ Kennecott territory,” since the common rate enables a 
shipper to have the same rate from any point in it. The rates 
range from the lowest, $10 per ton, to the highest, $33.70, from 
“Kennecott territory” to Tacoma on copper ore, according to 
“actual value.” 

Three dollars of these rates are absorbed by the steamship, 
while the balance is rail rate. The following table shows the 
rail rate, the distance, and the ton-mile rate, in mills, from 
“Kennecott territory” to the Cordova Wharf: 





Rail rate. | Distance. Mills. Rail rate. Distance. Mills. 
Miles 

$7.00 35.7 $15.00 196 76.5 
7.50 38.4 18.00 196 91.8 
8.00 40.8 21.50 196 109.6 
9.00 45.9 26.10 196 131.3 

10. 00 51.0 28. 40 196 144.8 

11.00 56.1 30. 70 196 156. 6 

13.00 66.3 





Now compare those rates, not one of which is less than 35.7 
mills per mile, with the following for the carrying of similar 
ore not to exceed $100 in value: 








Terminal point. Distance. | Rate. Mills. 
Miles. 
Armcomda eT PU ik ances ccccsscecccisccee 1,155 $6.00 5.19 
Wallace, Idaho, to Pittsburgh................ 2, 261 15. 20 6.72 
Wallace, Idaho, to New York................. 2, 705 16.00 5.91 
Sand Point to Bast Helena.................. 311 3.25 10. 45 


While comparison of rates by the cost per ton-mile scale may 
not be the best standard, it is one so often used as to be con- 
sidered reasonable. There seems to be no other common stand- 
ard so convenient in this case. Other factors are also con- 
sidered in the decisions of the commission, and still others will 
not be forgotten in the final determination. 

In the decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Rock Spring Distilling Co. v. L C. R. Co. (29 I. C. C. Dee, 
p. 24) this statement is made: 

“The average revenue per ton per mile for all railways in 
the United States on live stock, for which these figures are 
available, is 12 mills, while the average for all freight is 7.5 
mills, the revenue on cattle being about 60 per cent greater than 
the average.” 

In Ontario Iron Ore Co. v. N. Y. Co., etc. (30 I. C. C., p. 570), 
the commission said: : 

“ Considering all the facts of record, we are of opinion and 
find that the rate of $1.60 per gross ton on iron ore in car- 
loads from Fruitland and Ontario to Curtin, 256 miles; Miles- 
burg, 259 miles; and Bellefonte, 262 miles, is unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeds $1.40 per gross ton, and that any 
rate in excess of $1.40 for the future will be unreasonable.” 
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The ton-mile rate shown in the table in that case, upon which 
the rates were based, are, respectively, 6.2 mills, 6.1 mills, and 
6.1 mills. 

In Lum v. G. N. Ry Co. (30 I. C. C. Dec., pp. 556-557), where 
rates from the iron fields of Minnesota to Lake Superior were 
involved, the commission said: 

e Carriers sought to show that the 60-cent rate is not unrea- 
sonable by comparison with many other rates on a ton-mile 
basis. With the distances given on a previous page, the 60-cent 
rate yields earnings per ton-mile, as follows: 








Earnings Earnings 
Aversee Te: gross per net 
; n-mile, | ton-mile. 
Duluth & Iron Range: Miles. Mills. Mills. 
Mesabi Range............0. esSesccrcccesos 67.07 8. 946 7. 987 
Vermilion Range .............0..-c-0ceoe- 89. 32 6. 717 5. 997 
Duluth, Missabi & Northern. ................- 77.43 7. 749 6.919 
GUNN BUNNIES sc. 5. cxtucksdsdcncdcccessies 108. 23 5. 544 4. 950 
Average........ ahiamen sbaladbadiniiantdiene 84. 53 | 7.098 | 6.338 


“Under all of the conditions that have been shown, we find 
that the rate on iron ore from points on the Mesabi Range 
should not exceed 55 cents for the future, and an order to this 
effect will be entered.” 

In the case of Pennsylvania Smelting Co. v. Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. (19 I. C. C., 60) a rate of $12 per net ton on lead 
ore and concentrates from Coeur d’Alene district in the State 
of Idaho to Carnegie, Pa., was held to be unreasonable and 
reduced to $11.40. Sixty cents additional was allowed to 
Atlantic coast points, an additional distance of 660 miles. The 
distance from Wardner, Idaho, the point of shipment to Carnegie, 
Pa., via the Northern Pacific Railway is 2,494 miles. The rate 
per ton-mile to Carnegie is 4.56 mills; the additional 660 miles 
is at the rate of 0.909 mill. 

The argument of the commission in support of its judgment in 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. v. Ann Arbor Railway Co. (17 
I. C. C., 197) seems to be decisive of the like feature in this case. 
The syllabus in the reported case reads as follows: 

“There is no transportation reason for making different rates 
on different grades of fire, building, and paving brick. In so far 
as it was held in the Stowe-Fuller case (12 I. C. C. Rep., 215) 
that one rate should be applied to fire, building, and paving brick 
on shipments between the points involved, the conclusion then 
reached is sustained by further and more exhaustive inquiry.” 

And in the body of the opinion: 

“Tt is conceded by defendants that it costs no more to trans- 
port fire brick than any of the other kinds. Claims for loss and 
damage are nominal only, and there appears to be no material 
difference in this respect between the various kinds of brick 
transported. It is well settled that in making a classification 
of articles bulk, value, liability to loss and damage, and similar 
elements affecting the desirability of the traffic should be con- 
sidered and articles which are analogous in character should 
ordinarily be placed in the same class.” 

There is no transportation reason for making different rates 
on the different ores from “ Kennecott territory ” to the Tacoma 
smelter. Nor is it cone for a “transportation reason.” It is 
done to suppress development of independent copper mines by 
independent miners and to enable the syndicate to control the 
“ Kennecott territory ” and to secure a monopoly of the copper 
mines therein which may be found to be highly valuable as pro- 
ducers. It is dote as a part of their purpose to own and control 
the copper fields of Alaska and the output thereof. It is a rate 
in restraint of trade and commerce and in suppression of the 
development of the United States public domain. 

The average of the several ton-mile ore rates on the longest 
haul over the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, from the 
“ Kennecott territory” to the Cordova Wharf is 8.03 cents, or 
80.3 mills per ton-mile. That is more than ten times the amount 
of the average rate of all freight hauled in the United States; it 
is eight to ten times higher than any other ore rate in American 
territory under similar conditions; it is unreasonable and un- 
just and ought to be reduced nine-tenths. Its maintenance at 
that excessive mark is more than an unjust and an unreason- 
able railroad rate; it is an unreasonably high rate levied by 
the Alaska Syndicate to prevent any independent copper de- 
velopment in the “Kennecott territory” and to enable the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation to acquire all valuable copper 
properties therein. If there is any power in or inclination on 
the part of the United States officials to reach these rate 
makers and secure some freedom to American citizens on the 
public domain in the copper region of Alaska, it ought now 
to be exercised in this case. And, to begin where it will do 
the greatest good to the greatest number, these copper-ore rates 


ought to be reduced nine-tenths. Any rate above one-tenth 


what they now are will be unjust and unreasonably high. The 
“actual value” clause in the official-rate sheet ought to be 
stricken out, or so far modified that it can no longer be used 
by the syndicate or the American Smelting & Refining Co. as 


a means of monopoly, oppression, and extortion. 
THD SYNDICATE’S GENERAL COMMODITY 
The following is an official arrangement and statement of the 
rates on specified commodities from Seattle to Cordova over 
the Alaska Steamship Co.’s boats and from Cordova to Me- 
Carthy on the Copper River & Northwestern Railway: 
Carload rates in dollars and cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
from Seattle, Wash., to Cordova and Valdez, Alaska, via 
Alaska Steamship Co., and from Cordova, Alaska, to Me- 
Carthy, Alaska, via Copper River & Northwestern Railway are 
as follows: 


RATB. 





Seattle t 
Seattle to Cordova to 








Commodities Cordova and McCarthy 
Valdez, hieke 
Alaska. ASSES. 

EE RAR en Ee ee $9. 00 $48. 20 
ERED, GOUINS COUNTEONBOT. <5. cc ccccsccsccccccccccccocces 12. 00 28, 60 
ONO cdacccccaddséuscaciccsctcesavess 16. 00 28. 60 
ih hiiiteen sd dead acedddbidccatsuansconeaces 9.00 36. 20 
St ON, enon dd degaccaes aeaGiedecdinaduacnuenes 8.00 41,60 
EEE Se eee 11.00 41. 60 
BERUMIOUG HOTU... 2 cccccccccecocceccee MirG ac iveii died 11.00 41.60 
SS ES ee eee 11. 00 30. 00 
Machinery, no single piece weighing over 4,000 pounds. . 11.00 41,60 
Machinery, —o pleces or packages from 4,000 to 

ee eect dabiundeaacnusensenatnemec 14. 00-24. 00 (") 
iad cadencmuntnsdate dawcchaaandee 8. 00 12. 60 
Coal’ iii bds ddd cucadnnausnnewanddatiamiiie 6. 00 11. 60 
I emmnascumimusnane 9. 00 41, 60-59. 40 
Household goods, released ........cccccccccccccccccces- 10, 00 59. 40 
Household goods, unreleased,..........sse.scceececeess 15. 00 89. 10 
Mideds atnndidnheqddakbeeebeidbdeikdeudaddinase 8. 00 41. 60 
anti tek dadeibdeunhdathendantoudiumbencsandas 11. 00 59. 40 
a ilensn. Pi de silbaecindddbeckevéceannuance 11.00 59. 40 
Electric SNE oa dodinckdsadesatenducesccaseccdces 11.00 89. 10 
daddies ophddgintnen ats Aanunetdcneseuenviee 11.00 41. 60 
Side tnnnatnndiendniins Manan bagdiadreenmeimaniiie 8. 00 30. 00 
Rise eaunehekiiaienshucheuscceasekdsdcewunetses 9. 00 41. 60 
Gl Stschaininckinketededduchandddéudutadudcaat 9. 00 41.60 
ONIN a cckandncndencce pbbdidewde i hamaeamdicemdauele 11.00 83. 20 
ila ce canimidibanatie i1. 00 59. 40 
TE al call a neeamha ena 9. 00 41. 60-59. 40 
le dle i eis casdndaagnabeedmaddoaks 11. 00 72. 80 
I 55 ine cc diet enamedshindaeswoeedsans 11. 00 72, 30 
Cooking TN sot cctcacadanneasconcedecsess 11. 00 59. 40 
CUS: cs <chnnadaddgudaendduundadancadivde sess 11.00 118, 80 
Sth dial tddincosanghtunidenctinddacatine ss 12. 00 59. 40 
Tobacco, thin i dariendeccosnnsss ae ee 12. 00 48, 20 
Nn  ietacecenscededaeasunakaadadas 12. 00 118, 80 
BMRA Aci Hes dient badac sendedwoncesqakcoaldnedeecess 11.00 59. 40 
a Sar EU aha acute Sigukiaghbveandscducandeen 11. 00 - 41.60 

1 Single pieces or packages 4,000 to 20,000 pounds, $45.76 to $60.32. 
Rates from Seattle to Cordova and Valdez are carried in Alaska 


Steamship Co. tariff I. C. C. No. 10. Rates from Cordova to McCarthy 
are carried in Copper River & enentere, - I. C. C. 3, in con- 
nection with Alaska Freight Classification I. - mo 2. 

McCarthy is 190 miles distant from me aetere Wharf and is 
the last public station on the road before reaching its final ter- 
minal at the syndicate’s Kennecott mines. McCarthy is the in- 
land terminal used by the public and those engaged in prospect- 
ing and mining in the region beyond the end of the railroad, 
There is always some competition from Seattle to Cordova by 
independent or “ tramp” steamers, but none whatever from Cor- 
dova inland. 

For the purpose of comparison of the local rail rate from Cor- 
dova to McCarthy, over the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way, the following table has been arranged to show the combina- 
tion rate from Chicago, Ill., to Seattle, Wash., and from Seattle 
to the Cordova Wharf, alongside the local rate on the railroad 
from Cordova to McCarthy, upon the same specified commodi- 
Lies. 

The distance frum Chicago to 
Seattle to Cordova Wharf 1,581 miles, 
to McCarthy 190 miles. 


Seattle is 2,276 


miles, from 
and from Cordova Wharf 





| Combination rate, Chicag 
\ } Cordoy 7 


Specified commodities. to Me- | 
‘ort hr Seattle Chicago 
| to to t 








Seattle. | Cordova. | Cordova, 
a  cnaewnics £48.20} $40.00 $9.00 | $49.00 
Hay, double compressed... aie 28. 60 15. 00 12.00 | 27.00 
Hay, single compressed.......... 28. 60 15. 00 | 16.00 1.00 
i cthita dees nekiicsdan yanking dmiatne oot 6.20 12.00 | 9. 00 21.00 
an nd eek ok iy hren teste 41.60 15.00 | 8.00 | 23.00 
BE Sos o cists tccsccerccccccccedce: 41.60} 60.00 | 11.00 } 71.00 
ETD Pics ccecceccscccsenccess | 41.60 | 41.40 | 11.00 | 2.40 
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Combination rate, Chicago to 
Jord. 


























ova. 
Cordova 
Specified commodities. to Mc- : | 7 
Carthy. | Chicago | Seattle | Chicago 
to to to 
Seattle. | Cordova. | Cordova. 
| 

Pannier, SE ois. oc cnntpewinemeanene $30. 00 $30.00 $11.00 £41.00 
Machinery, under 4,000 pounds........... 41.60 30. 00 11.00 41.00 
Machinery, to 40,000 pounds 60.32 30. 00 24.00 64. 00 
Coal, blacksmith.............ce00e 12. 60 8. 80 8. 00 16. 80 
Ot. CNET «) casinead enesegenne tana 11. 60 8. 80 6. 00 14. 80 
DOU; kis acca sh dvcdbekeonotsaanetesl 59. 40 49. 00 9. 00 58. 00 
Household goods, released .............--- 9. 40 24. 00 10. 00 34. 00 
Household goods, unreleased .........0.-- 89. 10 35. 40 15. 00 50. 40 
SERED «x: snc.5 dus aheneeh enn eudaiiaeenmiaias aeeaect 41. 60 35. 00 8. 00 43. 00 
Clothi 59. 40 60. 00 11.00 71. 00 
Di ; 59. 40 60. 00 11.00 71. 00 
Eleciric appliance 89. 10 32. 00 11. 00 43. 00 
NV ee Ra 41. 60 22. 00 11. 00 33. 00 
N 30. 00 15. 00 8. 00 23. 00 
Shovel 41.60 27.00 9.00 36. 00 
PR neshpbagnisekgatduncambenesvensserd 41. 60 25. 00 9.00 34. 00 
Bu Disdawededeesscotubskeasonceasn 83. 20 49. 00 11. 00 60. 00 
Bil rd t Pie ict vitionninantishediuinaienaionned 59. 40 29. 00 11. 00 40. 00 
IE kein evinncanncen damknicnaunkonon 9.40 | 35.00 9.00 44.00 
«12 dt ch minenet einammalapaaemmmnin 72. 80 49. 00 11. 00 60. 00 
SR Set 72. 30 35. 00 11. 00 46. 00 
Stoves Ee Fike ciedcscnticccsanaumiael 59. 40 26. 00 11. 00 37.00 
Mins tee 118. 80 50.00 11. uO 61. 00 
59. 40 40. 00 12. 00 52.00 
48. 20 40. 00 12. 00 52.00 
118. 80 60. 00 12.00 72. 00 
118. 80 40. 00 12. 00 52. 00 
59. 40 28. 00 11. 00 39. 00 
WinGee ame; «ns «cs0ecsschdic.keese 2: 41. 80 18. 00 11. 00 39.00 


Notice that the following commodities 





hardware, hay, grain 
(oats, etc.), flour, auto parts, machinery, furniture, household 
goods, electric appliances, wire rope, nails, shovels, picks, burial 
cases, billiard tables, groceries, fresh fruit, stoves and ranges, 
bicycles, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, books, and window glass— 
ean be shipped from Chicago to Seattle, a distance of 2,276 
miles, and from Seattle to Cordova, a distance of 1,581 miles, 
a total distance of 3,857 miles, for a less charge than the same 
articles pay from Cordova to McCarthy, only 190 miles, over 
the line of the Copper River & Northwestern Railway. 

Why? Because the Kennecott Copper Corporation does not 
want the traffie. It does not want hardware, grain, flour, furni- 
ture, household goods, nails, shovels, picks, and so forth, nor 
prospectors, miners, nor copper operators in its “ Kennecott ter- 
ritory.” It does not want that region of public lands, larger 
than the State of Ohio, prospected or settled—at least not 
now—-not until it gets title to the mineral wealth here. It now 
has one $55,000,000 mine there, but it wants more; high rates 
are an aid to its increasing monopoly—hence high rates. 

But there are independent prospectors and mine owners seek- 
ing to develop property there, who have been crushed for 10 
years with the weight of this burden, who want just and rea- 
sonable rates established. Many of these people have ap- 
pealed to the Delegate from Alaska for assistance. These 
rates ought to.be reduced nine-tenths, for they will then be 
excessive. 

The Kennecott Copper Corporation and its subsidiaries, the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railway ond the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., ought not to have sympathy extended to them, or 
very much consideration. They have long violated every rule 
of justice and fairness with the single purpose of monopolizing 
the public wealth in this region and excluding American citi- 
zens from that participation therein which the statutes of the 
United States guarantee them, and they ought now to be treated 
with that rigor which lawbreakers deserve. 





SYNDICATD PROFITS JUSTIFY REDUCED RATES. 


The owners of the Copper River & Northwestern Railway 
and the Alaska Steamship boats are entitled to a fair profit 
on their investment beyond maintenance. A rate will not be 
made so low as to be confiscatory nor so high as to force the 
public to pay unreasonably for the service rendered. Luckily 
in this instance the admissions of the owners of the railway 
and steamship line in their New York Stock Exchange state- 
ment leave little to consider on that phase of the case. 

The New York Stock Exchange statement was filed Febru- 
ary 14, 1916, in order to persuade the exchange to admit the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation’s stock to sale to the public, 
and the statements therein must be taken as binding on the 
corporation, though not on anyone else. On the seventh page 
of the statement is their representation that the net income of 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railway for the year ended 
March 31, 1915, was $1,135,083.78, while the account on page 6, 
for the Alaska Steamship Co, for the same period, shows a net 


income of $564,889.15, a total on both for the year 1915 of 
$1,699,972.93. On the fourth page this statement is made: 

The income and profit and loss accounts of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. for the eight years ended December 31, 1915, were as 
follows: 














oats less 
Year. & L. ad- | Depreciation. | Dividends. Surplus. 
‘jae 

Ps scent ere-tciircnicliniowsininistiaiils $470, 489. 33 $258, 489. 46 $61, 999. 87 
DE: odcuhatndehypnmidnsits 661, 837. 21 245, 278. 50 166, 558, 71 
419, 008, 77 219, 210. 86 199, 797. 91 

374, 326. 89 221, 475. 80 152, 851. 09 

266, 433. 55 177, 754. 73 58, 678, 82 

241, 196. 62 171, 108. 21 49,911.59 

362, 687. 42 154, 346. 08 31, 658. 66 

564, 886. 15 134, 311.55 100, 577. 60 

BOGA.  ininidiacdcaag 3, 360, 868.94 | 1,581,975.19 | 1,120,000. 00 | 658, 893. 75 





And on page 4 of the statement they represent that the earn- 
ings of the railway “since its acquisition by the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation has peen in excess of $150,000 per month,” 
or $1,800,000 per annum. It will, then, not be necessary to go 
behind these public representations on the question of profits. 
What its former owners may have made or lost is immaterial, 
for we may start with the profits of the present owners, and 
their representations in the New York Stock Exchange state- 
ment, in establishing present and future rates. 

The owner of this railroad and steamship line made these 
statements of net income in its statement to the New York 
Stock Exchange to induce the public to buy its stock. It will 
not now be heard to deny the fact; otherwise it might be guilty 
of fraud in the sate of its stocks or even guilty of using the 
United States mails to defraud. Neither the public nor the 
United States is bound by those statements. 

Another statement was made by this corporation, or in its 
presence and assented to by it, which amounts to the same thing. 
As a part of its campaign for putting its steck on the market 
and selling it to innocent purchasers, the New York Commercial, 
on Wednesday, March 1, 1916, on the front page, and other pages 
following, published a long account of the facts concerning the 
Kennecott mines, the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, 
and the Alaska Steamship Co. and their value and earnings. 
This statement was prepared by, or from statements made by, 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, was assented to by it, and 
upon that statement the corporation is selling its steck on the 
market, and is as much bound thereby as by its statement to the 
stock exchange. 

Near the end of this New York Commercial statement is a 
summary of the earnings of these two lines, and it says: 

“The Kennecott Copper Corporation's copper production is 
now as follows: 

oe * * * * ok * 


“(5) The Copper River & Northwestern Railway and the 
Alaska Steamship Co. are earning $2,400,000 net per annum, 
combined, chiefly on transportation of Kennecott’s ores, sup- 
plies, and materials. Such is the wonderful transformation in 
16 years of an unknown desolate mountain peak in Alaska into 
the heart of a $165,000,000 copper organization, which is play- 
ing a leading réle, and will play a bigger réle, in the world’s 
copper market.” 

Immediately preceding the summary just quoted from is this 
statement : 

“At the present market value of Kennecott a value of about 
$55,000,000 is placed on the original Kennecott mine in Alaska, 
$43,175,000 on Braden, $11,265,000 on the Copper River Rail- 
road and Alaska Steamship Co. (which cost $31,000,000 to 
eonstruct and equip), $6,000,000 on the Beatson mine in 
Alaska, $33,385,000 for Kennecott’s quarter interest in Utah 
Copper.” 

Now, on the first page of the New York Stock Exchange 
statement it is shown that all the properties comprising the 
wealth of the corporation were purchased in exchange for 
3,000,000 shares of Kennecott stock, of which 205,760 shares 
were exchanged for the Copper River & Northwestern and 53 
per cent of the Alaska Steamship Co. The Kennecott Copper 
Corporation properties are then advertised to the public in 
the Commercial as of the value of $165,000,000, which will fix 
the -price of the stock at $55 and the purchase price of the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railroad and the Alaska Steam- 
ship Line at $11,316,800, substantially the sum stated by the 
Commercial in its “round up.” 

Assuming these statements to be correct, the net income of 
$1,699,972.93 shown in its New York Stock Exchange statement 
will pay interest on the $11,316,800 which the railway and 
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steamships represent at the rate of something over 15 per cent 
per annum. 

The Kennecott Copper 
steamship line, 


railroad, the 


the Kennecott mines, and the Beatson mines, 


Corporation owns the 











interior Alaskan business in spite of the a 


Su- 
preme Court, it is only 


wisions of our 
= 


because our officials are d lict in the 


| performance of their duties. 












The following table of specified rates from Seattle to Skag- 
and these are not different investments; they are one. Its | way and from Skagway to Fairbanks is prepared from the 
profits are to be based upon its whole investment, and a glance | official tariff sheets: 
at its New York Stock Exchange statement shows that its whole | Tadic showing specified commodity rates from Seatile to Skagway, and 
profit on its whole investment is a much larger pro rata amount. | cee ee . te. Fairbanks, r, ae to > harge per ton from 

On the fifth page of the Stock Exchange statement, at the | _“°C@'e to #atrbanks, over the White Nass € Yukon Route, = 
bottom of the page, is the statement that its net income on Y meters tenement 
the Kennecott and Beatson mines alone from May 27 to De- Specified commodities | to Skag- | to Baire to Fain 
cember 31, 1915, amounted to $7,709,503.90. Add to that sum wa | banks. | banks, 
its net income on the railway and steamship lines and it gives a aaa ee NS hia 
grand total on the four Alaska elements of its enterprise of | Hardware. .... > 7 on 
$9,409,476.83 profits for the year 1915. | Hay D. Comp 8. 0 65. 00 

Now turn to page 1277, Poor’s Manual of Industrials, 1915, mee, 8. Comp... 10. 00 71. 25 | 81. 25 
for the statement prepared by the Kennecott Copper Corpora- SE Saar Pe neanneeteynennemen Suerte a ~ae = -§ oie 
tion of its net earnings for prior years. The statement there | Automobiles............... 5. 00 0. 00 104. 00 
found connects with the New York Stock Exchange statement, | Automobile parts..............-..-ssee-eeseeee ee: 5. 00 99. 00 104. 00 
and is follows: Machinery less than 4,000 pounds...........-....- W) $2. 00 87.00 
and 1S as LOMOWws: Maehinery, 4,000 to 40,000 pounds................ 28. 00 
Production and net earnings of Kennecott Mines Co. and 60 per cent | Coal....... 2.2.2... 2.6 c cece cece ween ween neeees at) 7. 00 60, 50 

of Beatson Copper Co. NS no ed. ccs cnenstinnunmen | ”) 164. 00 169. 00 
Touma ES ET 00 82. 00 87.00 

ousehold goods, unreleased . . ........ccccccccece-e 7.50 123. 00 130. 50 

i ie eee in ai lnnsnen sdenbcensvecdeddeuns : 5. 00 57. 00 62. 00 
selling ings. Clothing. ........... Receeeeasaneaqeucecedscessnecens 5. 00 32. 00 87. 00 
Price. PRINS oc cucenaaucrusenccuececsccosesss 5. 00) $2.00 > 00 
Rie cdidcccdnatentdaacnanaa caus sellnbahipnena 5. 00 57. 00 62, 9) 

tien ahididich adinatibiulimbibinne épncina steedemedins ¢ } 5. 00 57. 00 62. OD 

Cents. a ” 7. 00 62. 00 
anna nminaciamavdancadia | ) ” 62. 00 
16.19 2, I ee ccs ecdecesca »} 414.00 119. 00 
15.15} 1,686,579 | Billiard tables............-csccccesccececccceeceee, »} 8200 87.00 

ee A nn csubesonsmnvasenanans 0 | » Oo | 87.00 
Weena WONNO Ss. saree sscnceazcencs “00 | 5} 108.75 
os _ SRS ee er ee eee ¥) | 0 71. @ 

Oe GD BEN Sains cnc ccccnaneddeccccocecscesene< } 5, 00 82. 00 87. 00 

If these public statements issued by the Kennecott Copper | Bicycles.......-.........cccceccceccecececececsceee: 5. 00 164. 00 169. 00 
Corporation are correct, and it will not be hard to deny them, ree = coc cenencececeseresecssesenssetenees 5.69 2. 0 87. 00 
the rates of Alaskan transportation to the public over its lines a car ecee 5.00| $200 7. 
can be cut to the minimum without any real reduction in its BOOKS.........-0+0ceenesceenarersneeesensersecseesers 5. 00 82. 00 87. 00 
millions of net earnings. A reduction of the public rate will | Window gloss.......-...--+.-++--0es-esseseeeeee ees 5. 00 17. 00 62.00 


not, of course, affect the rate at which the corporation hauls its 
own ore. A reduction of the public rate should be based upon its 
entire net earnings of both lines of transportation, but it is 
apparent that such reduction will not affect its own ore rate, 
so that there really will be no reduction except upon the small 
amount charged the public—probably less than 10 per cent of 
the whole net earnings. Therefore the reduction will only 
affect that much of the charge for transportation; the rest will 
remain just as valuable to the corporation as it now is. It will 
lose only the small reduction on the freight carried for the 
public—nothing on the much larger amount carried for itself. 

Both the ore rates to Seattle and Tacoma and the general com- 
modity rates both ways on both lines ought to be reduced 90 
per cent; any rate above 10 per cent of the present rates on 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad and on the Alaska 
Steamship Co.’s boats on the charges now made for carrying 
property for the public will be unjust, unreasonable, and highly 
discriminatory against the Government and those settlers and 
independent copper miners whom the Government invites to 
locate copper claims in “ Kennecott territory.” 

TANANA-YUKON RIVERS, ALASKA, RATES, 

Since it acquired a monoply of Alaskan traffic on the Tanana 
and Yukon Rivers, the White Pass & Yukon Route has in- 
creased the rates to the highest magnitude. It is not restrained 
by the railway commissioners for Canada (7th Rept., 1912, 
p. 223) and defies all restraint of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States, notwithstanding the decision 
of our Supreme Court in United States v. Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way, and so forth (228 U. S., 87). The Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way is on Alaskan soil and entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and American courts.. A | 
proper order for through, just, and reasonable rates over the | 
connecting steamship lines from Seattle over the Pacific & | 
Aretie Railway and connecting lines down the Yukon River to | 
Alaskan points on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers would be within 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
could be enforced. Such through rates ought to be established 
and the defiance of the American steamship lines from Seattle 
to Skagway and the Pacific & Arctic Railway met with vigoro"1s 
action by the American commission and courts. If this British 
corporation can control both gateways to the interior of Alaska, 
the Skagway and St. Michael terminii and the Yukon and 
Tanana Rivers routes, by its unlawful “ control” of the North- 
ern Commercial €o.’s steamers on the Yukon and its combina- 
tion with the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship 
Cos. at St. Michael and Skagway, if it can break a through 
rate in defiance of our laws and continue to monopolize our 


} 


The above rates do not include wh: rts ige rates at Se attle o 
Skagway, nor Canadian customs brokers’ fees at Skagway. 


There are, of course, exceptional conditions over the White 
Pass & Yukon Route to interior Alaskan points, which do 
not occur on the Copper River & Northwestern Railway. The 
Yukon River is closed by ice by November 1 each year, and is 


not open for navigation to the White Pass & Yukon Route 
before the Ist of June, and no Alaskan freight moves over this 
route during that period. But the expense stops when the boats 


do. The boats are put on the White Horse ways during kat 
period and the crews discharged. During the summer period 
the navigation by water is cheap. The railroad is a narrow 
gauge and not expensive to maintain. The winter expenses 
are not chargeable to through freight, but to local freight to 
Canadian points between Skagway and Dawson. 

There ought to be through freight rates established from 
Seattle to Alaskan points over the White Pass & Yul kon Route 
and the present rates reduced 80 per cent. If the White Pa 
& Yukon Route had not conspired with the Alaska Commer 
cial Co. and unlawfully bought “control” of the Northern 
Navigation Co. steamers and forced them out of the competi 
tive trade, there would be no legal impediment to reducin: 
these rates that amount, and it ought not to be permitted to 
violate the antitrust and commerce laws of the United States 


and then profit so greatly by its own wrong. Certainly the 
United States is not powerless to protect its citizens in Aluska 
from this British corporation, and it ought to do it in this 
with a view to preventing any further looting 
territory and Alaskan shippers in the future. 
THE MONOPOLY OF ALASKAN WHARVES. 


Cast 


of Americal 


The Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos. 
either jointly or severally own or control the wharves at Ketch- 
ikan, Juneau, Skagway, Cordova, Valdez, Nome, and St. Michael, 
over which more than nine-tenths of Alaskan freight and pus- 


sengers go to the interior of Alaska. They have entered into 
combination at Skagway with the owners of dll indepei 


wharves for their closing, and only the wharf under their con- 
trol is now used. There is no other wharf at Cordova tl 
one owned and controlled by the owners of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., and the St. Michael Wharf, over which all freight and 
traffic is carried to that port and to the Yukon interior, is also 
controlled, if not owned, by them 
There are two wharves at Valdez only 
to their corporate control are typic: il of 
Alaskan wharves. The town of Valdez 
wharves. It is in every way equal to the wharf ce 


lan the 


, and the facts r¢ 
the condi 
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the Alaska Steamship Co. It extends equally to the deep 
waters of the bay, is large, safe, and has equally good facilities 
for the loading and unloading of freight and passengers. The 
town council has by law fixed low rates of wharfage over it 
and also over the dock and wharf controlled by the Alaska 
Steamship Co. But the steamship company refuses to land its 
boats at the town dock, and will not land either freight or pas- 
sengers there, and refuses to submit to the rates fixed over the 
wharf controlled by it, and in defiance of the wishes of shippers 
and the town authorities continues to land all its boats, freight, 
and passengers at the dock and wharf controlled by it, and all 
shippers are there charged excessive wharfage rates, greater 
than those fixed by the town authorities. The wharfage rates 
so charged at the wharf and dock controlled by the said steam- 
ship company are unjust and unreasonable. The town authori- 
ties of the town of Valdez have endeavored to control the rates 
over the other wharf and to compel its owners to reduce their 
rates to correspond to those fixed by the town and charged at 
the town wharf, but have not been able to do so, because the 
outer end of both wharves is beyond the town line and upon 
the tide lands held in trust by the United States for the future 
State. 

The Alaska Steamship and the Pacific Coast Steamship Cos., 
by their ownership and control of the landings, wharves, and 
docks at the principal ports in Alaska, all of which are situated 
wpon the tide lands belonging to the public, are enabled to 
and «slo monopolize and control the trade over them, and do 
charge and force the shippers to pay excessive, unjust, and un- 
reasonable rates of wharfage thereon. Both at Juneau and 
Valdez the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship 
Cos. unloaded and stored large quantities of coal brought from 
ports in British Columbia on their boats. This coal was 
stored for sale to the people at excessive rates of about $14 per 
ton. The town authorities were able to and did buy coal at the 
same British Columbia mines and procured it to be shipped on 
independent boats, and stored on the town wharf and sold it 
at $. per ton to the people of the town and still made a good 
profit. A suit was instigated by the steamship companies and 
brought against the town authorities to restrain them from using 
town funds for that purpose, and the court held it was not with- 
in their power, and the steamship companies immediately ad- 
vanced the price of the coal to the old rate, where it has since 
been maintained. The control of these wharves is thus used 
to compel the people of the town to pay these excessive and 
unfair prices for coal and other necessities, and both of said 
companies refuse to give the towns or the people there, or 
shippers, equal or fair facilities in the handling of coal and 
other necessities thereon, and refuse to land the coal at the 
town docks and thus create and maintain an unjust and 
burdensome monopoly in such necessities to their own great 
profit and to the great injury of independent shippers and the 
people of the towns. They refuse to pay taxes on the value of 
the docks or the property or business thereon to the towns, 
or at all. 





ET TU, BRUTB! 


Section 22 of the commerce act provides “that nothing in 
this act shall prevent the carriage, storage, or handling of prop- 
erty free or at reduced rates for the United States, State or 
municipal government,” and the following data is not intended 
as a complaint against the Alaskan transportation lines because 
they give reduced rates to the Alaskan Engineering Commission 
and to other Government bureaus. The facts are presented to 
show that they can carry freight for the shipping public at the 
same rates; also to show that Government officials have knowl- 
edge that excessive rates are charged to private shippers, and 
to show a standard by which to judge excessive rates, and for 
other purposes. 

The White Pass & Yukon Route officials, in connection with 
the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Steamship Cos. have proposed 
to the Alaskan Engineering Commission to carry its railroad 
freight for the coming season from Seattle to Nenana, within 
50 miles of Fairbanks, on the Tanana River, for $30 per ton. 
The same transportation companies in 1915 charged the miners 
and shippers of Fairbanks a flat and minimum rate of $62 for 
hardware and machinery, while exceptions raised both rates— 
hardware to $71 and machinery as high as $115 per ton. If these 
companies can carry general railroad supplies and materials for 
$30 per ton flat, they can carry hardware and mining machinery 
for the same price. The Alaska Transportation Co., of Fair- 
banks, does carry it as a private carrier for $26 per ton. Just 
what vebate the Northern Commercial Company gets under its 
secret contract of “ control’ with the White Pass & Yukon Route 
is not officially stated, but it is publicly declared they have a 
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$35-per-ton rate—a rebate of $20 per ton less than the lowest 
rate to the public. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commission, appointed by and repre- 
senting the President of the United States in locating «nd con- 
structing the Government railroad from Seward to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, advertised for bids for carrying its freight for the season 
of 1915 from Seattle to Seward and Anchorage. On April 13, 
1915, the Alaska Steamship Co. made an offer in writing to 
carry the freight for the Government. The offer was accepted, 
and it carried the Government freight to those points for the 
prices named. The following table shows ia separate columns 
the Alaska Steamship Co.’s freight rates specially quoted for 
1915 to the Government railway and the regular tariff to the 
public at Seward and Anchorage upon the same commodities : 


Government rate. Public rate. 





Specified commodities. | 
Anchor- | Anchor. 
Seward. 
















Seward. age. | age. 
WO Senta cnsapecdoccesadl eianaebe $5. 00 £6.00 | $6.00 $6.09 
Coal, bulk, 2,240 pounds.................. 4. 00 5. 00 6.00 7.00 
Coal, sacks, 2,000 pounds................. 4.00 5.00 6.09 7.09 
Fuel oil, in iron tanks.................... | 6.00 7.00 11.00 13.00 
Grain, all kinds, 2,000 pounds pa hthy | 6.00 | 7.00 9. 00 11.09 
Gasoline, benzine, naphtha, etc........... 10. 00 | 11.09 15. 00 15.0) 
Hay, pe compressed in bales, 2,000 | 
PO gS asc et ent ig casecésbeceidee rk 8.00 9.0) 12. 00 14.99 
Hay single compressed, 2,000 pounds... .. 15. 00 16. 06 16. 00 18. 09) 
Lets not over 32 feet long, per thou- ; 
er 2 ie a 9.00! 10.00 12. 00 4.00 
Lumber, over 32 feet long, per thousand... 10.00 | 11.00 15. 00 16.00 
Shingles, per thousand (4 bundles)... .... 1.00 | 1.00 1.50 1,75 
Merchandise, not otherwise specified... _.. 6.09 | 7.00 11.00 13.0) 
Meat, fresh, poultry, etc.................. 20.00 | 21.00 25. 00 28. 00 
Horses and cattle, less than 10, each. ..... 29.00} 30.00 30. 00 30.00 
Horses 1nd cattle, 10 and over, each...... 24. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 09 
Machinery, boilers, cars, ete.: 
4,000 pounds or under................ 6.00 7.00 11.00 11.00 
4,000 to 6,000 pounds. ................ 7.00 8.00 14. 00 14.00 
6,000 to 8,000 pounds ................. &. 00 9.00 5. 00 15. 00 
8,000 to 10,000 pounds. ...........:.-- 9.00 10. 00 16. 00 16. 09 
10,000 to 12,000 pounds................ 10.00 11.09 17.00 17.0) 
12,000 to 14,000 pounds................ 11.00 12.00 18.00 18, 00 
14,000 to 16,000 pounds......... ecvnpied 12.00 13.00 19.00 19.09 
16,000 to 18,000 pounds................ 13.09 14.00 20.00 20.09 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds................ 14.00 15.00 21.00 21.0) 
20,000 to 22,000 pounds................ 16.00 17.00 22.00 22.0) 
22,000 to 24,000 pounds................ 18. 00 19.00 23.00 23.00 
24,000 to 26,000 pounds................ 20.00 21.00 24.00 24.0) 
26,000 to 28,000 pounds................ 22.00 23.00 25.00 25.09 
28,000 to 30,000 pounds................ 24.00 25,00 26. 50 26.5) 
30,000 to 32,000 pounds 26. 00 27.00 28.00 28.0) 
32,000 to 34,000 pounds....... 28.00 29.00 29. 50 29.59 
34,000 to 36,000 pounds. 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.09 
36,000 to 38,000 pounds. 32.00 33.00 32. 50 32.59 
38,000 to 40,000 pounds 34.00 35.00 34.00 34.0) 
Powder, gun and blasting 15.00 16.00 20.00 22.50 
— WEED... oe ieee ees aes 20. 00 31.00 40.00 44.0) 
Deeb ae vga 0s lo wade -sgicp sie anatase 6.00 6.50 11.00 13.00 
BERTI BMINIIT gs on occ cdpancnnsnnscan 6.00 6. 50 11.00 13.09 








Special attention is called to the discrimination in the rates 
for coal, hay, grain, gasoline, lumber, merchandise, powder, and 
refrigerator service. These are commodities needed by every 
settler in a new country, and it costs the Alaska Steamship Co. 
no more to land the ordinary shippers’ freight on the dock at 
Seward or at ships’ tackle at anchorage than it does that for 
the United States. 

UNITED STATES STATUTES NOT ENFORCED IN ALASKA, 

The interstate-commerce laws and antitrust acts of Congress 
provide fully for criminal prosecutions and equity suits in 
United States and Territorial district courts against violation of 
the laws. All these acts provide that it shall be the special 
duty of United States district attorneys, under the direction of 
the Attorney General, to enforce the provisions of the law— 
but in Alaska it is not done, except in a single instance, which 
proves the rule. A shipper or anyone having a specific cause 
of complaint under the commerce act may also apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington for relief. 
But “ Heaven is high and Washington is far away”; prayers 
from Alaska have to travel a pioneer and high-rate route to 
reach the latter place, and no shipper has ever attempted it. 
The merchants have long “ paid the freight,” and charged it 
against the miner, but no one has sought the trail to relief. 

When I came here as Delegate in 1909 the miners and ship- 
pers of Alaska began to appeal to me for relief from the dis- 
tressing burdens of transportation monopoly and extortionate 
freight rates. Upon examination it seemed there was ample 
enactment by Congress, but no enforcement by officials charged 
with duty. 

Prior to the beginning of the case of the Humboldt Steamship 
Co. against White Pass & Yukon Route, filed before the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission in May, 1909, no effort had been made to 
establish the jurisdiction of the commission over Alaskan trans- 
portation rates, or to control them in any way. On May 24, 1909, 
Mr. Stephen Birch, the representative of the Alaska Syndicate, 
wrote to the Delegate from Alaska in Congress, attempting to 
prevail upon him not to appear before the Intertsate Commerce 
Commission in support of his platform pledge made to Alaskans 
under date of July 16, 1908, that: 

“TI shall stand for * * #* 

“13. The encouragement of all legitimate railroad construc- 
tion in Alaska; the building of a trunk line railroad from the 
coast to the interior under Government supervision; the strict 
Government control of transportation rates by rail or boat, and 
fair and not excessive rates for freight and passenger traffic. 

“14, I shall oppose in every way possible the control of trans- 
portation or mining business within Alaska by the Guggenheims 
or any other dangerous combination.” 

Mr. Birch’s communication was accompanied by a copy of let- 


ters from prominent officials and lawyers, and by a brief pre- | 


pared by the then attorney (now the president) of the White 
Pass & Yukon Route in support of the argument that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had no jurisdiction over Alaskan 
railroad or other rates because Alaska was a “ District” and 
not a “ Territory.” It is needless to say neither the letter from 
Mr. Birch, nor the argument against jurisdiction had any effect 
on my action. 


On May 26, 1909, the suit of the Humboldt Co. was filed be- 


White Pass & Yukon Route attorneys filed their objection to the 
jurisdiction of the commission over transportation in Alaska. 


The Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co. was not made a } 


party, but it intervened, and the attorneys for the Alaska Syn- 
dicate filed their appearance and a brief against jurisdiction. 
While I was not an attorney of record for the Humboldt Co., 
I prepared and filed a brief in support of the jurisdiction of the 


commission. After a long contest the commission, by a di- | 


vided decision, on June 6, 1910, held it had no jurisdiction or 
control over Alaska rates, Commissioners Clements, Cockrell, 
and Lane dissenting. (19 I. C. C. Report, 81 and 105). 

Thereafter, on July 21, 1910, the Humboldt Co. brought suit 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia praying for 
a2 mandamus against the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
compel it to assume jurisdiction and to execute the law in 
Alaska. The railroad attorneys filed their brief in the case 
against the jurisdiction claim, and the court decided against 
the Humboldt Co. An appeal was then taken to the court of 
appeals, and finally to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I appeared as one of the attorneys for the Humboldt Co. in the 
Supreme Court of the United States and prepared that part of 
the brief for the Humboldt Co. supporting the claim that 
Alaska was a Territory, and therefore the interstate-commerce 
laws were in force there. On April 29, 1912, the Supreme 
Court decided the case on all points in favor of the jurisdiction 
of the commission in Alaska and issued its mandate requiring 
the commission to enforce the law in that Territory (224 U. S&., 
474). 

Thereupon, on May 24, 1912, three years after the original 
suit was begun before it, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued an order requiring all companies engaged in Alaskan 
transportation to file their tariff of rates with it under the law, 
and it assumed jurisdiction over Alaskan’ transportation and 
freight rates. This decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States not only settled the jurisdiction and duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Alaskan transportation 
matters, but as well fixed the duty of United States district at- 
torneys in Alaska to enforce the law there. The decision also 
afforded individual shippers in Alaska authority to institute 
proceedings before the commission in Washington to protect 
themselves against unreasonable or discriminatory rates or 
other damage to them by violation of the interstate-commerce 
law. 


Many complaints from shippers and the people of Alaska 
kept coming to me, and many demands to secure relief from 
violations of the law. These were referred to the commission 
and other officials, but no action was taken. After waiting for 
a reasonable time, I determined if no official whose duty it was 
to act did so I would again press the matter to determina- 
tion. In the summer of 1914, in pursuance to the secret 
contract made between the White Pass & Yukon Route and the 
Northern Commercial Co. for the control by the British com- 
pany of the Commercial Co.’s boats, there was a tremendous 
increase in rates on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers. The people 
of that locality appealed to me for assistance and protection, 
and in pursuance of my promise to give it I turned to the 
official whose duty it is under the taw to enforce its provisions 





ee 


fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington. The | R. F. Roru, 








when violated. Among the many complaints received was the 
following: 
Tire SAMSON HARDWARE Co. (INC.) 
Fairbanks, Alaska, November 13, 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Dear Sir: Inclosed herewith please fin few ex] bills 
Ate ln. C105 Ler’ please find a few « cpen VilLiS if n 
the Northern Navigation Co., the Merchants’ Yukon Line, and the 
Alaska-Yukon Line, or, as better known, the “‘ White Pass,’ showing 


the rates ‘we have had to pay on goods shipped to Fairbanks from 
outside points. y 

‘ ; , , * . : . . 

The bills from the Northern Navigation Co. from 1913 wil OW 
where a flat rate of $40 per ton was named, while those of the Alaska 
Yukon Navigation Co. for the same year show a rate of $25 per ton 
from Skagway, plus $5 per ton from Seattle to Skagway, or a net 
$30 per ton. During the season of 1912 we had a contract with the 
Merchants’ Yukon Line at a flat rate of $45 per t n, without excep 


tions. 
The bills of the White Pass this year show a base rate of $55, wit! 


exceptions on practicatly every class of merchand nto t 
country. If this rate is continued, it will cau a number of the oper 
ators to close down, as there is but little placer greul in 1 
country that will pay to work under existing trans 

We wish you would kindly bring this matter t 
proper authorities and endeavor to obtain relief f 





‘ o! he pi it l 
erable conditions existing. 
Thanking you for your efforts in advance, we are, 
Yours, sincerely 
Tur S SO? TIARDWARB Co. (T) 
J. KE. Barrack, Manager. 


The following communication was thereupon addressed to the 
United States District Attorney at Fairbanks, Alaska: 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, November 16, 19145 


United States District Attorney, Fairbanks, Alaska 
Sin: I am informed that in t rece! le to the White P ( 
the Northern Commercial Co. received $500,000 I 
at a fixed and greatly reduced rate, thereby securing to itself 
shipper an advantage over all other shippers of freight into th 
rior of Alaska. While it is not p ib] hi ( 


ible at ft 10me to 1 
proof, yet the United States district attorney has power unde 
Sherman antitrust and other laws for the punishment of consplr 
prevent the restraint of trade to compel the production of the cor 
between the White Pass and the Northern Commercial Co., and t 
disclose the true situation and to punish those found to be vio 


the United States Statutes. 
The White Pass Co. has increased the rate of transportation for 1914 


over that of 1913 by so large an amount as to justify the most rin 
gent efforts to control and curb the power of this British corporation 
to tax our people unjustly, and it is your duty as district attorn to 
act in the matter. Since the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case oi Interstate Commerce Commission v. United States 
ex rel. Humboldt Steamship Co. (224 U , 474; 56 L. Ed., 849), th 
interstate-commerce laws of the United States have been in force in 
Alaska, and will also give you much assistance. 

Your attention is also specially called to the contract between th 
White Pass Co., the Northern Commercial Co., and the old N. A. T. & T 
Co., which created and maintained the monopoly of transportation and 


high rates from 1906 to 1912, a copy of which is in the office of th 
United States district attorney at Juneau, and which was also a 
tract In restraint of trade, and did the people of the int 


ior and 








Fairbanks great injury. The Government ought to proceed agair 
parties to these contracts fp restraint of trade by indictme 
since the injury cccurred in this district, is here that t! 
ments ought to be found. 

If there is any assistance I can gi i lof the d 4 
rate monopoly I shall be glad to do it, and will if re« 

I will send a copy of this letter to the Attorney Gen ; 
D. C., and will call in person there to urge action ! 


Washington in December. 
Respectfully, 
JaAMEs WIC! ut 
Delegat: 
On December $1, 1915, having had no acknowledzme! 
my letter addressed to the district attorney, a letter was written 
to the Attorney General, with which was inclosed a copy of the 
letter to the district attorney, fully acquainting him with the 
facts and praying for action by the Department of Justic 
Soon the following letter was received from the Attorn 
General: 
DEPARTM r or J 
Washington, D. C., Jan , 13, 191 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: The department is in receipt of your letter of the 3ist ultimo, 
with inclosures, stating that in 1914 the steamboats of the Northern 
Navigation Co. plying the Yukon and Tanana Rivers were sold to the 


White Pass & Yukon Navigation Co., and that you are informed and 
believe that as a condition of the sale the White Pass Co. agreed to 
transport the freight of the Northern Commercial Co., which is affi 


iAdi~ 


iated with the Northern Navigation Co., at much lower rates than 
those charged other shippers. 


You state that the result bas been to put other shippers out of ist- 
ness, and you ask that an investigation be made to ascertain whether 
your information in this regard is correct; and if so, that appropriate 
action be taken. 

United States District Attorney Roth, of Fairbanks, Alaska, whom 


you have also written on the subject, has been directed by telegraph to 
make a prompt investigation of your charge, with a view to developing 
all the material facts. 

The receipts for freight payments inclosed in your letter are here- 
with returned as requested. 

Respectfully, 
For the Attorney General. 
G. CARROLL Topp, 
Assistant to the Attorney General, 
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Nothing more was heard from the Department of Justice 
officials and more than a year later the following letter was 
written to the Attorney General: 

WASHINGTON, D. 


C., February 22, 1916. 
Ilion. T. W. Grecory, 
A/forney General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: On December 31, 1914, I wrote a letter to the At- 
torney General of the United States in relation to the excessive trans- 
portation charges made by the White Pass & Yukon Co. in connection 
with the Northern Navigation Co. and the Northern Commercial Co. upon 
the Yukon and Tanana Rivers in the interior of Alaska. With that 
letter I sent you a copy of a letter which I had previously written, on 
November 16, 1914, to R. F. Roth, United States district attorney, at 
Fairbanks, Alaska, upon the same subject. With my letter of Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, I also inclosed a copy of a contract which had been in 
force between the transportation companies on the Yukon River for 
many years, together with other data in relation to the matter. In 
answer to my communication of December 31 I received your letter 
of January 18, 1915, in which you acknowledged the receipt of my 
letter and informed me that you had directed District Attorney Roth, 
by telegraph, to make a prompt investigation of the charges contained 
in my letter with a view to developing all the material facts. 

1 respectfully request you to inform me what, if any thing, was done 
by Mr. Roth in answer to your telegram or subsequently in the matter 
and what, if ee the Department of Justice did in relation to it, 
and if any further proceedings are to be taken in relation thereto. I 
will thank you to send me a copy of any correspondence with District 
Attorney Roth about the matter, 1f compatible with the public interest 
to do so. 

This inquiry is directed to you because the Delegate from Alaska 
has taken the matter of transportation rates and general conditions 
up with the chairman of the Committee on the Territories of the 
House with a view to securing some legislation for the appointment of 
a publie utilities commission in Alaska, with probabie control over 
transportation rates, and it seems desirable to present to him what 
the department has done heretofore in connection with it. 

Very respectfully, 
JAMES WICKERSIIAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


In answer to that request the Department of Justice wrote 
me the two letters following: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 29, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
liouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The department has received your letter of the 22d instant 
relative to the alleged sale of certain steamboats by the Northern Nav!- 
gation Co. to the White Pass & Yukon Navigation Co. on condition that 
the White Pass Co. would transport the freight of the Northern Com- 
mercial Co. (which is affiliated with the Northern Navigation Co.) at 
much lower rates than those charged other shippers. 

As you know, this matter was referred to United States Attorney 
Roth at Fairbanks, Alaska, for investigation. Mr. Roth conducted an 
investigation on the spot, and reported that he could obtain no evidence 
there of such an arrangement. 

Subsequently, in accordance with his suggestion, an examination of 
the records of the Northern Commercial Co. at Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco was made by agents of the department, and their reports were duly 
forwarded to him as a basis for further consideration of the matter. 
He has made no further report. He has been requested to advise the 
department by wire of the present status, 

Respectfully, 
G. CArRnoL. Topp, 
Assistant to the Attorney General 
(For the Attorney General). 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Replying further to your letter of February 22, the de- 
partment has been advised by District Attorney Roth, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, that he was unable to find any ground for action under the 
Sherman law in the terms and conditions of the sale of certain steam- 
boats by the Northern Navigation Co. to the White Pass & Yukon Nayi- 
ration Co. 

. There were certain features of this transaction, however, which it is 
thought should be brought to the attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and this has been done. 
Very respectfully, 
G. CARROLL Topp, 
Assistant to the Attorney General 
(For the Attorney General). 

The Department of Justice having thus refused to act, and 
the announcement being made that the Transportation Trust 
intended to immediately increase the Alaskan rates, I was ap- 
pealed to by the shippers and miners in every part of Alaska 
to take action in their name for such relief as might be had in 
private suit under the law. 

Thereupon & complaint was prepared setting out in consider- 
able detail the acts complained of and entitled: Before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C.: The Sam- 
son Hardware Co. (Inc.) and James Wickersham, residents of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for themselves and all other persons simi- 
larly situated, complainants, against The Pacific € Arct‘c Rail- 
away & Navigation Co., the American Yukon Navigation Co., 
the British Yukon Railway Co., the British Yukon Navigation 
Co. (Ltd.), the Northern Commercial Co., the Northern Naviga- 
tion Co. (Ltd.), the Kennecott Copper Corporation, the Alaska 
Steamship Co., the Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co., 
the Pacific Coast Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the 
Valdez Dock Co., defendants. 


On April 10, 1916, the complaint was delivered io the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the following communication :‘ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 1916. 
GEORGE TB. McGinty, 
Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Herewith I hand you a copy of the complaint and petition for 
the investigation of the transportation conditions in Alaska, being en- 
titled The Samson Hardware Co. et al. v. The Pacific & Arctic Railway 
& Navigation Co. et al; also a copy of a post route map of Alaska 
with the lines of transportation superimposed thereon; also a copy of 
a letter dated November 13, 1914, from the Samson Hardware Co. au- 
thorizing me to use their name in this connection ; also a large number 
of receipts given by the White Pass & Yukon Route, by the Northern 
Navigation Co., and by the American Yukon Navigation Co. to the 
Samson Hardware Co. for the carriage of freight in the years 191% 
and 1914; also a copy of the New York Exchange statement dated 
February 14, 1916, made by the Kennecott Copper Corporation; and 
also a copy of a letter from Mr. Stephen Birch to James Wickersham, 
dated May 24, 1908, together with copies of attached letters; also a 
copy of a bid by the Alaska Steamship Co., dated April 13, 1915, ad- 
dressed to the Alaskan Engineering Commission offering to carry 
freight from Seattle to Scward and Knik Anchorage; also a copy of a 
contract, dated March 26, 1906, between the British Yukon Naviga- 
tion Co., party of the first part, and the North American Transporta- 
tion & Trading Co. and the Northern Navigation Co., the parties of the 
second part. If you will advise me of the number of copies of the 


complaint in this action which will be required for service I will fur- 
nish them to you for that use. 
Very truly, yours, 


JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, 


Some criticism was made of the detailed statements in this 
complaint, and an amended copy was prepared, with the same 
parties, and filed with the commission on June 3, accompanied 
by the following communication : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1916. 
Hon. B. H. Myers, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Herewith I send to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
filing nine copies of the complaint in the case of the Samson Hardware 
Co. et al. v. The Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al. I re- 
spectfully request to have the case filed and set for hearing at such con- 
venient time as will best suit the commission. I shall be here during 
the whole session of Congress, and have, I think, sufficient evidence to 
make at least a prima facie case, and I respectively request that I be 
heard as a witness in the matter. 

Respectfully, 


JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


Thereupon on June 5 the commission issued the following 
order, No. 8975, for a general investigation of Alaskan trans- 
portation: 


ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held at 
ee in Washington, D. C., on the Sth day of June, A. D. 1916. No. 
iv. 
THE ALASKA INVESTIGATION. 


It appearing, That the rates, practices, rules, and regulations goyern- 
ing the interstate transportation of persons and property, subject to the 
jurisdiction of this commission, wholly by railroad within Alaska and 
partly by railroad and partly by water between points in the United 
States and points in Alaska, and from points in Alaska, through Canada, 
to points in Alaska, and the ownership, control, and operation of wharves 
in Alaska used as facilities in connection with said transportation, has 
been the subject of formal and informal complaints to the commission : 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investigation be, and 
the same is hereby, instituted by the commission on its own motion 
into the rates, practices, rules, and regulations of common car- 
riers governing the transportation of earn and pro = subject to 
the jurisdiction of this commission, wholly by railroad w thin Alaska, 
and partly by railroad and partly by water between ints in the 
United States and points in Alaska, and from points in Alaska through 
Canada to points in Alaska, and also the rates, practices, rules, and 
regulations of said common carriers in connection with the operation 
of wharves used in the course of such transportation. 

It is further ordered, That said ay shall ascertain, among other 
things, whether mineral products are mined or produced by or under 
the authority of common carriers by railroad subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of this commission engaged in the transportation thereof, or 
whether such common carriers own, in whole or in part, any mine or 
mines from which are produced minerals which they transport or 
whether such common carriers are directly or indirectly interested in 
any mine or mines from which are produced minerals which they 
transport. 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding and inquiry be conducted 
with a view to the issuance of an order or orders requiring such re- 
spondents to cease and desist from charging, demanding, collecting, or 
receiving rates and charges for and from enforcing their practices, 
rules, and regulations governing the transportation of persons and 

roperty between the points herein named in so far as the same may 

= found to be unlawful, and requiring such respondents to substitute 
and thereafter to put in force and effect such rates, rules, practices, 
and regulations relative to the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty as aforesaid as may be found just and reasonable and not un- 
justly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or unduly preferential, in- 
cluding such rail proportional rates and such joint rail and water 
rates over such through routes as, in the opinion of the commission, 
should be established between the points of origin and the various 
destinations referred to herein. 

And it is further ordered, That the Alaska Steamship Co., Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co., PR River & Northwestern Railway Co., North- 
ern Navigation Co. (Ltd.), Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., 
British-Yukon Railway Co., British-Yukon Navigation Co. (Ltd.), 
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British Columbia-Yukon Railway Co., American-Yukon Navigation Co., 
Valdez Dock Co., Kennecott Copper Corporation, Northern Commercial 
Co., and Pacific Coast Co. be, and they are hereby, made respondents 
to this proceeding. 

By the commission. 


{L. 8.] Greorce B. McGinty, Secretary. 


On June 7 the following acknowledgement was received from 
the chairman of the commission: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., June 7, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: This will acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
3d instant, together with nine copies of the complaint of the Samson 
Hardware Co. et al. v. Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al. 

The commission will file the complaint an 
with the usual method, as outlined in our rules of practice. Before 
service can be made, however, it will be necessary for you to forward 
to the commission 16 additional copies of the complaint. 

The commission in conference Monday decided to enter into an Iip- 
vestigation ef the transportation of passengers and property in Alaska 
on its own motion. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
B. H. MEYER, Chairman. 

Later the following communications were received from the 
secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

No. 8976. INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 80, 1910. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSIIAM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The petition of the Samson Hardware Co. et al. against 
the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al. under the act to 
regulate commerce and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto has been filed. 


A copy of the petition has been forwarded to each carrier with notice 
to satisfy the complaint or answer the same in writing within 20 days 
from this date. 

By the commission: 

Geonce B. McGinty, Secretary. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 24, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir: In connection with the Alaska Investigation Docket No. 
8975, the commission desires to notify all boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and similar commercial and shipping organizations inter- 
ested in Alaska traffic of the nature und scope of the investigation, the 
dates and places of hearing, etc., and to invite their cooperation. I 
shall be obliged if you will furnish me the names and addresses of 
such interested organizations and also of persons who, if called as 


witnesses, could give material information concerning the matters under 
investigation. 


Yours, very truly, G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 

The names and addresses of interested Alaskan organizations 
and witnesses were furnished to the commission as requested, 
and on July 31 and August 1 copies of the order of June 5 were 
forwarded to the Fairbanks Commercial Club and other similar 
bodies in Alaska and to witnesses, and specific demands made 
on the White Pass corporations, the Alaska Steamship Co., the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co., the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway Co., the Northern Navigation Co., the Pacific Coast 
Co., the Kennecott Copper Co., and the Valdez Dock Co. for in 
formation required by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the general investigation. 

The two proceedings are now pending before the commission, 
and it will be necessary for shippers and those having infor- 
mation touching the allegations in the general order and in the 
Samson Hardware Co. complaint to present the same at the 
times and places fixed for hearings when announced by the 
commission. It is now up to the people of Alaska to make their 
complaints with specific proofs to the commission, with the view 
of curbing the hitherto unrestrained control of these Alaskan 
transportation companies and securing a judgment from the 
eommission reducing their extortionate rates, requiring them to 
desist from giving rebates and discriminatory rates, and to 
establish just and reasonable through tariffs, to the end that 
the development of Alaska may be had under fair control and 
without unlawful combinations and unfair mercantile burdens 
upon the merchants and people of the Territory. 

About the time the original complaint was filed in the Sam- 
son Hardware case the Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., and other allied companies issued local freight 
and passenger tariff sheets increasing the coastwise rates to 
Alaskan ports 50 per cent, and since the complaint in the Sam- 
son Hardware case was filed the Alaska Steamship Co. and the 
Pacific Coast Co. have filed tariff increases on coast rates about 
100 per cent, the White Pass & Yukon Route Railway and 
its inland steamboat connection also filed its tariff sheet 
with the commission increasing the rates to Alaskan points on 
the Yukon and Tanana Rivers by from $5 to $8 per ton. When 
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serve it in accordance, 
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I tiled the follow- 


advised of these increases, and on August 4, 
ing vrotest against their allowance: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 4, 1 
B. H. Meyer, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Ccmmission, 
Washington, D. C 

Sir: I am informed that the Pacific Coast Co, the Pacific & Aretie 
Railway & Navigation Co., and the Alaska Steamship Co. have filed 
with the cOmmission freight tariffs increasing the rate on freight m 
Puget Sound to Alaskan points. Pacific Coast Co. I. C. C. No. 17, 
effective August 25, increasing by $1 per ton; the Pacific & Arctic Rail 
way & Navigation Co., I. C. C. No. 54, effective August 25, increasing 
the rates from Skagway to points on the Yukon River from $5 to $58 
per ton; the Alaska Steamship Co., I. C. C. No. 15, effective August 16, 
increasing rates from Puget Sound to Alaskan points 100 per cent 

1 respectfully protest against the allowance of these increases until 
the whole matter of the investigation now on foot by the commission 
Shall be conciuded, and I also protest against their allowance until the 
hearing of the cases of the Samson Ilardware Co. et al. v. The Pacific 
& Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al., now pending before the 
commission, in which case I am one of the complainants and attorneys. 
I respectfully request that these rates be not confirmed until final 
judgment in these matters can be had, and that the whole question 
of these increases be considered with these cases. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES WICKERSHAM 
Delegate from Alaska. 

In conclusion I appeal to those public officials in Alaska 
whose duty it is to enforce the interstate commerce and anti- 
trust laws of the United States to perform their duty and to 


assist in curbing the extortionate and discriminatory rates of 
these violators of the United States statutes. If such assistance 
is given, the people of Alaska, who are being taxed one-half 
of the total output of the country for transportation, can be 
protected and extortion and unlawful combination and mo- 
nopoly prevented. I appeal to the people of Alaska, and espe- 
cially to the mercantile and business organizations, to come 
forward now, while there is opportunity, and assist in bringing 
these unjust charges upon our commerce and trade within due 
and legal restraint. Let the people of Alaska realize that these 
unreasonable extortions come out of their earnings, for every 
pick and shovel, every pair of shoes and pound of groceries, 
every dollar of gold from placer or quartz mine, the household 
goods going into the country and the products of your labor 
transported to or in or from Alaska are thus heavily and un- 
justly burdened. How can you help? By gathering your re- 
ceipted bills for freight shipments over any and every route of 
transportation to, from, or in Alaska to show what you have 
actually paid for freight; your receipted bills for grocerices, 
household goods, machinery, coal, lumber, and all other mer- 
cantile purchases to show the prices you are obliged to pay to 
assist in developing the Territory; and by preparing a «trritten 
statement by letter showing how these excessive rates and 
prices actually affect you in your business or home, and then 
send me the receipted bills and your statement, so I may have 
a@ general view of the burden, and also a special view of how 
it affects both the greater shipper and the most humble home in 
Alaska. These receipts and statements properly tabulated will 
tell the story and do more to secure just, fair, and reasonable 
rates than a month’s talk from your lawyer. Will you help? 
It is your duty to assist in securing a just and fair control of 
transportation rates now or you must be prepared to suffer in 
silence for years to come. 

I appeal also, and finally, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
for if these combined criminal interests are not brought within 
the law the Alaska Government Railway, with which you are 
so intimately and officially connected, will become merely a 
connecting link between their steamships on the coast and their 
steamboats on the Tanana and Yukon Rivers. It will not avail 
the people of Alaska to give them reasonable rates over the 
Government road only to permit the combined Transportation 
Trust to add the excessive increases at both ends. 





The Good-Roads Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. W. SAUNDERS, 
OF 


VIRGINIA, 


In toe House or Representatives, 


Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the favorable action of the 
two bodies of Congress on the conference report on the good 
roads bill, marks the culmination of a movement to enlist the 
activities of the Federal Government in the direction of a new 
phase of domestic development, and one that will engage the 








interest of a greater proportion of the general public than would 
be nttracted by any other form of Federal activity. This move- 
ment has been actively prosecuted within the last decade, but 
over one hundred years ago Gen. Washington, and later Thomas 
Jefferson, advocated Federal aid for roads. Indeed it was due 
to the efforts of Jefferson, and other far-seeing, clear-visioned 
men of that day, that the Cumberland Road was begun. It is 
worthy of note that the prosecution of that enterprise, even in 
that day of small revenues, did not in anywise embarrass the 
Treasury, while the results secured, were of inestimable public 
benefit. This fact should allay the apprehensions of those 
statesmen, chiefly from the great cities, who view the passage 
of this measure with dismal forebodings, and sniff the odor of 
pork in every item which it carries. They may compose their 
souls with patience, for while an era of extensive road building 
is at hand, the expenditures will be far short of the sums that 
ought to be appropriated in this direction. It is a lamentable 
fact that while nations are often extravagant, they rarely err, 
in this respect, in the direction of domestic development. No 
one of the great nations of the world carries any heavy burden 
of indebtedness due to expenditures for internal enterprises of 
a civil character. 

The public debts of these nations are composed of items that 
in the main are in nowise related to the homely and prosaic 
projects of domestic enterprise. These enterprises, unlike ap- 
peals for military expansion, do not touch the imagination, and 
can not be used as material for exciting public apprehension, 
and disturbing the public equilibrium. Hence the appropria- 
tions in this direction will always be carefully considered, and 
the likelihood is that the appropriating body will err on the side 
of parsimony, rather than of extravagance. But having in mind 
the benefits that will ensue from the appropriations for road 
development, and particularly the universality of these benefits, 
there is every reason tu believe that these appropriations will be 
made from year to year on an increasing and expanding scale. 

It is a singular fact that while this country has aided many 
forms of internal improvement, has built railroads, dredged 
rivers and harbors, and irrigated deserts, it has neglected the 
greatest and most manifestly needed of these improvements— 
namely, road building. When this measure went to the Presi- 
dent for his approving action, and he affixed his signature 
to the bill, a great piece of constructive legislation was com- 
pleted, one rich with the promise of better things for the farm- 
ers who, with ungrudging toil, have laid the stable foundations 
of national prosperity, while the rich streams of Federal appro- 
priations have been applied to enterprises unrelated, save in a 
remote degree, to the development of rural United States on a 
scale commensurate with its deserts. The men who are respon- 
sible for this road bill have builded better than they knew. 
It is not sectional either in theory or application. Therefore it 
is essentially just. It knows no South, no North, no East, no 
West, but dispenses its benefits so equally, and so impartially, 
that no community earnestly desiring aid, and fairly entitled to 
receive it, will knock at the door in vain, 

Under its beneficient operations the ordinary wagon road, 
the road that leads to all other roads, the universal road that 
serves every use—the local use, the county use, the State use, 
and the national use—will be developed not only for the 
benefit of the local community, but in the result, for the benefit 
of the whole country. The vast network of roads that in the 
aggregate the operations of this measure will raise to a higher 
Jevel of excellence, will furnish improved facilities for that 
vast volume of commodities that are hauled from the farms 
to find their way into interstate commerce, and ultimately into 
world traffic. Whatever expands this traffic, and diminishes 
the cost of its transportation, confers a national benefit. 
Plainly this is what a better system of roads secured through 
national aid will inevitably accomplish. 

The basic foundation upon which the prosperity of this 
Republic rests, is the gigantic annual production of the farms 
of the United States, a production that last year totaled over 
$10,000,000,000. In the first leg of their journey to the mar- 
kets, whence they will be distributed to the four corners of the 
earth in the ceaseless ebb and flow of international traffic, the 
products of the farm must be hauled over the local roads to the 
highways of commerce, whether those highways are railroads, 
or hard roads of an extensive and permanent character. In 
time the return traffic nust pour back over the same roads. 
How idle, then, to talk of a system of road aid which would 
be limited to the construction, or maintenance of a few great 
trunk lines of hard roads of the most expensive character! It is 
one of the merits of this bill that while a State, in its discretion, 
may use its’ allotted funds to build the latest types of hard-roads 
on an extensive scale, it may also use the same fund to con- 
struct roads relatively insignificant, but of profound significance 
and intense value to the local community. Like the former and 
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the latter rains which fall upon the just and the unjust alike, 
the benefits of this measure will affect road building on the 
largest, as well as the humblest scale. 

There is no community with a road project of a meritorious 
character, that will ro* find itself within the purview of this 
bill. It has }een well said that the question of good roads is 
a problem that concerns everybody. At one end of every road 
is the farmer with his crops for sale. At the other end of the 
road, is the city with its people waiting to be fed, its merchants 
with goods to sell, and the railroad with its trains ready to 
haul the farm products one way, and the industrial products 
on the return trip. To whose advantage is it, then, to have 
good roads to the villages, to the towns, to the great cities? 


‘Clearly it is to the advantage alike of the merchant, the farmer, 


the city, and the railroad. 

Who will be benefited by this bill? Practically every indi- 
vidual in the 100,000,000 souls who compose this great Republic. 
Compare its benefits with the benefits conferred by the other 
measures which Congress annually passes, the public building 
bill, the rivers and harbors bill, the bills for draining swamps, 
and watering deserts, and the most ardent advocates of these 
confessedly meritorious measures, will be constrained to ad- 
mit that in its effect upon the commerce and life of the whole 
Nation, the act for road construction through Federal aid, is of 
greater interest, and holds within itself possibilities of greater 
value for all the people of the entire Republic, than the other 
measures in their collective aggregate. 

I have been somewhat surprised at the opposition to this 
bill, not at the size of this opposition, for its numbers have 
been small, something like 60 of our total membership, but at 


| the quarter from which it has come. This opposition has been 


largely confined to the members froi the great cities, who seem 
to think that the benefits of the measure will be limited to 
the farmers. Even if this were true, it would not be a valid 
objection, for in comparison with the beneficiaries of the huge 
appropriations that have been made in other directions, the 
farmers will not receive a tithe of their deserts under this bill. 
As a rule the benefits of appropriations for domestic develop- 
ment are largely confined to the localities in which they are 
immediately expended. But we should not withhold our sup- 
port on that account. In this view the farmers should have 
opposed every appropriation that has been made for harbor 
development since the beginning of this Government. But they 
have not maintained so shortsighted, selfish, and ignoble an atti- 
tude. They have cheerfully approved these appropriations, 
though they were well aware that the immediate and palpable 
benefit of their expenditure would be in the localities where the 
expenditure would be made. The representatives from the 
cities which have grown rich and flourishing under a policy 
which has established and maintained their commercial facili- 
ties by Government expenditures, should not adopt the selfish 
and narrow attitude that aid of this character should be con- 
fined to city communities. 

The measure of our prosperity, is the prosperity of that 
agriculture which sustains all the urban communities. It is an 
old illustration that should our cities be destroyed, they would 
be built again, but destroy our agriculture, and grass would 
grow in the streets of our proudest cities. No greater burden 
can be taken from the back of agriculture, than the burden of 
bad roads. It afflicts the farmer every day of his life. It is 
an indirect tax, but it is the greatest tax that he carries. It 
touches him in the repairs of his vehicles, the strain upon his 
draft animals, in the inadequate loads that he hauls, and 
in the time which is unnecessarily consumed upon the road. 
But there is another phase to this matter. Social life in the 
country is dependent upon the roads of the community. The 
progress of civilization, the uplift of our people, the interchange 
and adjustment of our civic views, depend upon the extent, and 
facility of our social intercourse, wnen mind meets mind, and 
neighbors come to know each other in the amenities of social 
life. The extent of this intercourse is limited by the facility 
of travel. So that in the result, not only on the material and 
economic side, but on the social side as well, the uplift of a 
community is intimately related to the condition of the roads 
in that community. 

I find the same thought elaborated in the speech of a col- 
league. 

It has been shown that as a result of good public roads, school at- 
tendance has been materially increased, social intercourse between the 
units of farming communities has become more frequent, and the 
ene of opinions on political, economic, and educational prob- 
lems has been stimulated. In counties favored with good roads all! the 


social activities of the community have received an impetus,in a for- 
ward direction. , 


Some interesting figures have been furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing the cost of transporting farm 
products over the bad roads of the United States, in compari- 
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son with the cost of like transportation over the good roads of 
Europe. In the first place it costs the American farmer an 
average of about 23 cents per ton per mile to haul his prod- 
ucts to the river landing, or the railroad depot. The aggregate 
of this annual charge upon American agriculture has been esti- 
mated at $600,000,000, a colossal burden, and one susceptible of 
easy remedy through the betterment of our highways. By 
far the greater portion of this cost is due to bad roads. It 
may be remarked in passing that these are the roads which 
the Federal bill is designed to improve. The cost of trans- 
portatiom over the roads of Europe run as follows: In France 
the average cost of hauling farm produce to market is about 
114 cents per ton per mile, in England 12 cents, in Italy 9 
cents, in portions of Germany from 11 to 18 cents, in other por- 
tions of that country as little as 5 cents a mile. Compare with 
these figures the cost of like transportation in the United States 
which runs from 19, to 27 cents per mile. What is the ex- 
planation of this difference in cost, one so much to our dis- 
credit, and so great a handicap on our farmers? 

The explanation is easy, good roads on the one hand, bad 
roads on the other. The situation, however, is not wholly 
bad, the cloud has a silver lining. In the last decade many 
States, and many counties, have come to realize the secret 
of their backwardness, and have made wonderful strides in 
the direction of better roads. The ¢chrill of this impulse has 
not been confined to any one section. The big States, and 
the little States, the poor States, and the rich States, Massa- 
chusetts, and Florida, New York, and California, the North, 
the South, the East, and the West have united in this great 
forward movement, and the results attained have been little 
short of wonderful. But while much has been done, much 
more remains to be accomplished. The long pull, the strong 
pull, and the pull altogether remains to me made. At this 
point the Federal bill comes in. It does not seek to inter- 
fere with, or overthrow any work that is in progress in the 
States. It holds out a helping hand. It proffers cooperation. 
The terms on which its aid will be afforded are simple. Any 
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by the results of the severest tests to which it may be subjected. 

I wish that I could body forth in appropriate terms my vision of 

What this legislation will effect in the next decade. It will 

establish the prosperity and happin of all the people of the 

entire Republic upon a basis as imperishable and enduring as 
the foundations of the everlasting hills. 


Congressman James T. McDermott Makes His Annual Report 
to the Voters of His District. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. McDERMOTT, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. McDERMOTT. As the Representative in Congress from 
the fourth congressional district, I submit for the consideration 
of the people of that district a brief report of the legislation 
passed and acted upon by Congress at the last session. It is 
but right that I should acquaint the people of the district of 
my activity regarding the many bills that were considered 
and which directly and indirectly concern the welfare of the 
constituency which I have the honor to represent. Ever since 
I have been in Congress it has been my policy to make an annual 
report of this kind to my constituents. 

I was first elected to Congress on my promise to work and 
vote for all measures in the interest of the working masses. I 
gave my word that I would always be found on the side of the 


| workingman when it came time to vote on any of the labor 


community in any State seeking to construct a highway, or a | 


section of a highway, whether on an extensive, or a limited 
scale, will submit its project to the highway commission of 
that State. The engineers of the highway commission will ex- 


amine and pass on the merits of the project submitted. If | 


approved by them, they in turn will submit the project to the 
engineers of the United States Department of Agriculture. If 
these engineers find the project good, then a price is fixed for 
the work, and the specifications drawn. When the project is 
completed according to these specifications, and the road is 
accepted by the Federal department, then a warrant is drawn 


on the Federal Treasury for one half of the agreed cost of | 


construction. The other half is paid by the State and the com- 
munity, upon the terms arranged between them. If the work 
is done in a State like Virginia, the State, in many instances, 
will aid the community to the extent of one-half of the amount 
charged against the community. This aid would leave the com- 
munity chargeable with only one-fourth of the entire cost. In 
brief this is the scheme of the Federal bill, popularly known as 
the good-roads bill. Its possibilities of benefit to the entire 
country are enormous. For the first year, operations under this 
measure will not be extensive. 

The department must organize its forces and get ready for 
this work. It will be necessary to provide an adequate supply 
of inspecting agents, engineers, and experts, and create the elab- 
orate machinery required for a new departure in governmental 
activity. But after the first year, the operations of this road 
bureau will expand at a marvelous rate. The growth of the 


but I predict that wonderful as the growth of that tree may be, 
it will take second place to the record-breaking pace that will 
be set by the expanding activities of this bureau. This is but a 
beginning, a small plant that will be watered and fostered. The 
proverb truly says, no beginning of things, however small, is to 


be neglected, for continuance makes them great. From little | people. 


things, we go on to greater things. Look at rural delivery, 
that giant doing public service every day, save Sundays, rain, 
or shine, summer, or winter, over good roads, and bad, and recall 
that the span of its life is oniy about a decade and a half. 

Mr. Speaker, the way to this legislation has been long and 
much encumbered by the obstructions of selfish opponents, heed- 
less of any interest but that of their immediate localities. But 
everything is well that ends well, and we realize that we have 
come to the turning of a long lane, the friends of this measure, 
feel that they have fought a good fight, and having kept the 
faith with their constituents, they tender this bill to the country 





measures before Congress, and the ConGcresstonar Recorp, the 
book that contains the true proceedings of the daily work of 
Congress, bespeaks the faith I have kept by showing that my 
vote has always been registered with labor. I have supported 
and voted for every bill indorsed by organized labor. 

REPRESENTS THE VIEWS OF HIS CONSTITUENTS. 

In this connection I desire to say a few words regarding my 
vote on the immigration bill. Representing the constituency 
that I do, which is composed largely of Bohemian, German, Irish, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and other foreign-born citizens, I could not 
consistently, after receiving the views of these people, vote in 
favor of the literacy test. I am convinced that foreigners of 
sound body, mind, and morals, of good and patriotic intentions 
toward our country and institutions, and of sufficient means to 
justify the assumption that they will not become public charges, 
should be welcomed into our midst and made to feel that they 
are at home. They should be extended all the privileges of our 
laws and liberty that our Constitution provides. 

The father of Abraham Lincoln could not read or write, and 
if he had been born abroad and had come seeking admission to 
our country he would have been excluded under the literacy test 
as provided in the immigration bill. 

When Kosciusko and Pulaski appeared at our shores and 
offered their services for the cause of liberty and independence 
of our country no one asked them, “Can you read?” One of 
these Polish patriots gave up his life for the cause of inde- 
pendence, and the United States Congress, in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by these foreign-born heroes, 
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: ‘ 7 . | authorized an appropriation for the erection of a monument in 
green bay tree is usually cited to illustrate rapid development, | , or he. 


their honor in the city of Washington. And in my opinion the 
Polish people are to be congratulated on the active support that 
the Democratic administration has given their people both here 
and in Poland, and as a Representative in Congress of a district 
that has many Polish-American citizens I heartily agree with 
the State Department in their efforts to help these deserving 


VOTED AGAINST THE USE OF THE STOP WATCH ON HUMAN BEINGS. 


One of the most important legislative battles that came before 
the Sixty-fourth Congress was the fight over the Tavenner 
amendment prohibiting the use of the stop watch in Government 
arsenals and navy yards. I supported the Tavenner amendment 
and did all within my power to bring about its passage. The 
stop watch is the principal feature of the so-called Taylor system 
of “ scientific shop management.” I do not believe the man lives 
who can successfully defend before an audience of average 
American citizens the Taylor system as Mr. Taylor himself 


in the full assurance that our faith in its merits will be justified | described it. 
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Imagine any man eonfronted on the public platform with 
Mr. Taylor’s own words, used in describing how he installed the 
Taylor system at the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. : 

The tasks were all purposely made so severe that not more than one 
out of five laborers (perhaps even a smaller percentage than this) could 
keep up. 

The motive behind the stop watch and other speeding-up 
features of Taylorism is not efficiency, as the average man under- 
stands the meaning of the word, but an inordinate desire for a 
greater profit from the toil of man, and back of that desire is 
greed. 

In its last analysis the Taylor system is simply the “ scien- 
tific’ grinding down of the spirit, the hopes, the ambitions, as 
well as the physical bodies, of these who toil; and for what? In 
order that dividends may be increased. The thing is too in- 
human and too murderous to be imposed on beasts of burden, to 
say nothing of imposing it upon fellow human beings. It may 
be said to the credit of the average American employer that he 
has refused to go to anything like the extremes that Mr. Taylor 
recommended, 

As so well stated by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
KBAtTine], the issue in the fight against the Taylor system is 
between those who want to hold a stop watch on some one else 
and those who have had the stop watch held on them. 

ATTEMPT TO INSTALL SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT ARSENALS. 

Strange to relate, the Chief of Ordnance wants to install the 
Taylor system in the Government arsenals. The Sixty-fourth 
Congress deserves the unstinted thanks of the workers of the 
Nation for inserting in the Army, Navy, fortification, and sun- 
dry civil bills a provision prohibiting the use in Government 
arsenals and navy yards of the stop watch and other objection- 
able speeding-up features of the Taylor system. 

This provision reads as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TAVENNER: 

“ Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary o1 pay of any officer, manager, superintendeat, 
foreman, or other person anne charge of the work of any employee 
ef the United States while making or causing to be made with a step 
watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of any job of any 
such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to 
pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition 
to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements 
or economy in the operation of any Government plant.”’ 

The enactinent of this legislation was. accomplished in the face 
of the bitter opposition of the great manufacturers’ associations 
ef the United States. 

Considering the powerful influences that epposed it, consider- 
ing the treacherous parliamentary whirlpools through which it 
had to pass, and the dangers which beset it at every stage of its 
legislative journey, the workingmen of the Nation are to be 
congratulated upon its final passage by Congress. 

ANTI STOP-WATCH LEGISLATION IMPORTANT TO ALL WORKERS. 

This legislation is of importance to all workingmen, whether 
they are employed in Government establishments or not, because 
if the Tayler system could have been installed in Government 
plants, the fact could have been made use of to the disadvantage 
of employees in private plants where the installation of the 
system is contemplated. Private employers would be in the 
strategic position of being able to assert to their protesting 
employees that the Taylor system had been indorsed by the 
United States Government, and that if it was an inhuman and 
bad system Uncle Sam would not be putting his official stamp of 
approval upon it by introducing it in the Government arsenals 
and navy yards, 

‘The Commission on Industrial Relations spent thousands of 
dollars in an investigation of “scientific management.” The 
eonelusions reached by disinterested investigators and students 
should be read by any man who doubts that these so-called 
systems are to-day the gravest danger facing the workers in 
their struggle for freedom and well-being. Briefly, the com- 
mission found: 

(1) That the cardinal principle of “ scientific management ” 
is the pitting of each workman against the fellow workman at 
his side in a race for greater and greater output per minute 
and hovr and day. 

(2) That constant dread of discharge is deliberately itm- 
planted in every worker’s mind in order to drive him forward 
at top speed. 

(3) That this killing competition of worker against worker 
is the mest efficient scheme ever devised to break down organ- 
ization among employees by creating interests that are not com- 
mon, but absolutely the reverse of common. 

(4) That it is a faet, proved over and over again, that em- 
ployers operating under scientific management reduce the basic 
rate of pay to about that prevailing before the system was 
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introduced, as soon as they have speeded up their employees to 
the point where the latter are earning more than the prevail- 
ing rate of wages, as a result of their increased speed and 
productiveness. In other words, the workers’ share of their 
increased production is taken away from them as soon as the 
standard has been set and the employers have demonstrated 
that the increased rate is possible. 

(5) After the basie rate has been reduced, the employee 
must keep up the same nerve-racking race or he will not receive 
even the lower rate. 

In the words of Andrew Furuseth, “ they will scrap the whole 
human race unless some power stops them.” 

If organized labor had established its right to exist and were 
strong enough to take an equal voice in administering so-called 
scientific management systems, it might be a different story. 
But with labor already fighting against odds for the right to 
organize, the net result of the Taylor system if generally 
adopted would be simply to destroy unionism and leave the 
workers helpless. 

WILL PLACE REPORTS. AND TESTIMONY OF FAMOUS INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

COMMISSION REPORT WHERE ALL CONSTITUENTS MAY CONSULT THEM, 


I desire to announce that I have 14 sets of the final report and 
eomplete testimony of the hearings of the famous Industrial 
Relations Commission, which I will place at labor centers and 
public libraries in my district where they will be available to 
the largest possible number of the men and women of my dis- 
triet. This is considered the most remarkable document that 
has ever been turned out of the Government Printing Office, and 
will have its effect on legislation for the next half century to 
come. 


TAKES PRIDE IN ASSISTANCE GIVEN PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION. 


When the present session of Congress comes to an end, legisla- 
tion of great importance to the country will have been enacted 
into law. Since the opening of the Sixty-secomd Congress in 
1911, the first Democratic Congress since 1895, more reform and 
progressive legislation, more legislation for the benefit of the 
great masses, has been placed on the statute books than in any 
period of our history. I believe I am justified in taking some 
pride in the long list of achievements in the interest of the 
American people, for I have worked faithfully to bring these 
great reforms about. 

Because of a Democratic administration at Washington we 
now elect United States Senators by popular vote, and we have 
a publicity law which insures the honest election of Senators 
and Representatives. 

We have the income tax, which places the burden of taxation 
on those best able to pay, and nets to the Treasury nearly 
$140,000,000 a year. 

We have the Underwood tariff law, the first honest downward 
revision of the tariff in a quarter of a eentury, and we will have 
a nonpartisan tariff commission which will prevent the tariff 
from being used as a football of politics in the future. 

We have a new banking and currency system which has 
emancipated the American people from the money changers of 
Wall Street. 

We have the Federal Trade Commission and the Clayton anti- 
trust law for the protection of honest business men and the 
encouragement of honest business. 

We have passed a law for the physical valuation of railroad 
properties in order to enable the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to fix just passenger and freight rates. 

We have enacted liberal pension laws to take care of the 
old soldier and his widew in their old age. 

And what about the 25,000,000 men in this country who labor 
by the sweat of their brows? For years they have been peti- 
tioning Congress for legislation, but not until after the election 
of a Democratic majority in the Sixty-second Congress were 
these petitions heard. 

We have a Seeretary of Labor, and labor now occupies a promi- 
nent position at the President’s Cabinet table. 

We have an eight-hour law on works done for the Government 
as well as work done by the Government. 

We have the Children’s Bureau for the protection and welfare 
of the youth ef the country (Miss Julia Lathrop, of Chicago, 
appointed the head of this bureau), and we have a child-labor 
law. 

We now have laws for the safety and protection of workmen 
in hazardous occupations, such as the phosphorus match act, 
the Bureau of Mines act, and Bureau of Safety Appliances. 

We now have a seaman’s law which has liberated the seamen, 
and we have exempted labor unions from the operation of the 
antitrust law, thereby liberating the laboring man and elevating 
him above property and the almighty dollar. 
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ADEQUATE DEFENSE PROVIDED FOR. 

3ut this is not all. When this session ends we will have pro- 
vided for the protection, security, and lasting peace of a hun- 
dred million people. We will have provided an Army and a 
Navy sufficient and able to protect the interests and honor of 
our Republic and of its citizens everywhere. We do not want 
war. These preparations are not for war. These are prepara- 
tions against war. We love peace. God grant that there will 
never be another war. But why are we unprepared? Who is 
responsible for this condition? Who has been in power for 16 
years before the Wilson administration? At no time in the 
history of our country has any administration equaled the pres- 
ent in the matter of providing adequate national defense. 

While making adequate preparations against war, the great- 
est achievement of the administration is that our leader has 
kept us at peace with the world. While civilized Europe has 
been involved in the greatest slaughter of humanity during the 
past two years, President Wilson has kept us at peace. 

PRATERNAL INSURANCE MEASURE, 

teferring to the interpleader insurance bill which recently 
passed the House of Representatives, I wish to say that should 
this bill become a law it will afford a much-sought relief to 
the fraternal insurance companies in the United States. The 
outstanding feature of the bill is the giving to insurance com- 
panies the right to file bills of interpleader whenever a case 
occurs where two or more persons make claim to the benefits of 
2 policy of a deceased member. The State courts had juris- 
diction of cases brought within the State, although other suits 
may have been pending for the recovery of the sum due. The 
Moore bill, if passed, will compel the rival claimants to appear 
in a Federal court and assert their claims, treating the litigants 
fairly and deciding which is entitled to the benefits of the 
policy. Heretofore it has been possible for rival claimants 
under a policy of insurance to make recovery where but one 
sum was due, this happening where suit was brought in differ- 
ent States. One can readily conceive that the passage of the 
measure will give the fraternal insurance societies the oppor- 
tunity to file a bill of interpleader in the Fedeial court and 
thus prevent a number of suits arising in various States. Un- 
der the present practice, where there are several claimants, it 
is necessary for the officer or officers of a fraternal insurance 
society to appear, with counsel, wherever a suit is brought. 
The expense of affording transportation of the officer and attor- 
ney and fo= counsel fees is necessarily borne by the members 
of the insurance society, which usually proves expensive and 
a hardship to be borne by the members of the organization. 

This bill has passed the House of Representatives and is now 
in the hands of the Senate, and strong efforts will be made to 
have it considered and passed at this session. It is a meritori- 
ous measure and will result in the speedy adjudication of cases 
that heretofore have lingered in the courts for years. 

CONGRATULATED BY SPEAKER CHAMP CLARKE. 

I wish to report to the voters in our district that I have 
been constantly in attendance at the sessions of Congress. I 
believe my record for faithfulness in this connection will com- 
pare favorably with that of any other Member. 

In this connection it affords me much pleasure to state that 
the great Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Hon. 
CHAMP CrarRK, has written me the following letter, calling 
attention to this phase of my service in Congress: 


Tue SPEAKER’S ROoMs, 
Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 1}, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES T. McDERrMOTT, 
. House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mack: This has been a very eventful session of Congress 
and one in which the Democratic Party has done more good for the 
United States and the American people than has been done in 20 
years. 

I congratulate you on your faithfulness in attendance and in the 
steady and constant discharge of your duties. You have been regu- 
larly at your post and have voted right. 

wish you luck inf the impending campaign. The longer a man 
stays in the House the better Representative he ought to make. 
Your friend, 


CHAMP CLARK, 

THIS IS CONGRESSMAN M’DERMOTT’S FINAL WORD TO THE VOTERS, 

Upon this excellent record I shall go before the people of 
our district for renomination at the Democratic primaries, 
Wednesday, September 13. 

This will be the only communication that will be sent to the 
voters of our district from me. Any other purporting to come 
from me will be sent out by my opponents, whose methods will 
be repudiated by all fair-minded voters of the district. As in 
the past, my campaign will be conducted in a dignified and 
manly manner befitting the position I aspire to, and I trust 
I will have the support of the voters of our district at the 
primaries on September 13. 


Read, Ponder, Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 
OF MINNESOTA, 


In tHe House or Represen’ 


ATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave i 1 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an ade 
by Andrew Jay Frame, president Waukesha National ban 
fore the State Bankers’ Associztion of Colorado, ; LD 
July 21, 1916. 
The address is as follows: 
MONOPOLIZATION VY, I EI DI B 
{Address by Andrew Jay Frame, pr« nt Waukesha National 
Waukesha, Wis., before the State Bank« \ ition ( 
at Denver, July 21, 1916.) 
Eternal vigilance is not only the p of liberty, but also of ot i 
rights. 
Fifteen years ago the leaders of the American Banker As i 
under the guise of providing an elastic currency for us, atter 


deliver our independent banking system into the hands of 
nopolists under a branch banking system, which utterly failed 


This octopus has again revived, and it would seem th 
have corralled the powers that be Democratic do 
avowed enmity teward monopolization dead, unless House bill 15754 
is buried beyond resurrection. If this bill passes, then, ! 
lance, Wall Street has swallowed the Democratic Party 
Let us briefly diagnose the case. 
House bill No. 15734 reads practically as follow { ed 
Paul M. Warburg before the New York State Banker \ ciati 
“Authorizing any national bank with $1,000,000 capita d 
or. over, located in a city of more than 100,000 inhabitants, to i i 
branches within the corporate limits of the city, and autl 


national bank located in any other place, with th 

Federal Reserve Board, to establish branches within the limi 
county, or within a radius of 25 miles of its banking house, irr 
of county lines, etc.” 


To my mind the passage of such a bill would | ignally destr ive, 
and also would be the stepping-stone to eneral monopoli noch 
banking system, which would practica troy the 25,000 to 3 0) 
independent banks of the United Stat In 1901 an 1902 I 
some—not all—big bankers in a few big cities attempted to 
the American Bankers’ Association to such a heme, and in t 
cussion of which I had the honor of t ! a mater I 
branch-bank advocates were signally defeated Ll feel contid 
similar scheme will not prevail, a on as its destructive resu 
fully comprehended by the Democratic Part I am informed, « 

I believe to be good authority, that a tew big city banker ire 
fostering this plan, because they desire to skim the ea 
whole country. No honeyed reasons advocating branch ban 
begin to compare with the wonder! upbuilding power 


pendent banking system of the United State 


As a new generation is born every 20 years and told te 
from the fire, permit quotations from my addr before 
Bankers’ Association of Mic! in, in 1902, and also from 
Oklahoma, in 1913, both of which ow clearly the destruct 


of branch banking. 
To my mind this bill should read: 


A BIL! 


First. To revolutionize and monopolize the inkir 
United States. 

Second. To pull down what we have been unbuilding 

Third. To substitute 100 or 200 great central banks, wi 
30,000 tails to their big kites, thus destroying our ind 
system. 

Fourth. To skim the cream from the country to e1 h tl x 
chequers of the great central banks and to increase the peop! 
burdens. 

Fifth. To overthrow the party in power if this effort to mo 
is enacted into our laws 

In 1901 and 1902 we heard the soothing statement that bi h 
banking in the United States would be evolutionary and not 1 l 
tionary. Does any one believe that, even if the opening 


but driven in? We read it took 100,000 men 30 years to build th 


Pyramid of Egypt. Would it take a.Yankee over three mont to 
duplicate the contract if the cash were forthcoming to pay the | 
Great Britain has approximately 74 great central bant in I 
7,000 branches. Over 86 per cent of her banking pow is monop 
France has a few great central banks, and Germany likewise. | 
of these countries these banks practically dominate the commer 
banking business. In London, Paris, and other large cities wl in 
branch banks are authorized the great central banks throw out their 
arms all over those cities, thus overthrowing many independent banks 
therein. Mr. A. B. Stickney, in 1901, said there were five | h 


banks competing for the cherry in one small city of Canada and 
paid local taxes. 

With these facts before us, may we not well ask: If Congress should 
authorize branch banking in the United States, will not the grea 
central banks in competing for the business of city and country oper 
or tacitly say to the well-to-do State, as well as national indep 
bankers, “Sell out to us or we will establish a branch bani 
yours,”’ and the result will be a fight to the finish if the local bar 
will not sell? What would become of the investments of more tt! 
a million of stockholders who now own the local banks of the cour 
If any banker thinks he is strong enough to cope with that 
then let him sit idly by and fail to register his protest agair 
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gressional legislation in favor of internal branch banking. I fear the 
result will be like Ben Franklin's description of quack doctoring: “I 
was well. I wanted to be better. I took physic and died.” 

Again: Mr. Stickney, in an address before the Marquette Club of 
Chicago, in 1901, said that “Eleven of the banks of Great Britain 
yald last year 20 per cent or more, and the average dividend paid 
y all the other banks was 13.8 per cent.” ‘This, of course, was by 
the central banks, as branches make no dividends, In 1900 the na- 
tional banks of the United States paid 8 per cent. 

Query No. 1. Is the meat in this coconut philanthropic on the part 
of the advocates of branch banking, or is it that the general central 
banks may skim the cream frem the whole country to enlarge the profits 
of the central banks? 

No. 2. Have we no vested rights that the monopolist is bound to 
respect? 

No. 3. As branch banking means monopoly and revolution in banking, 
are you ready to surrender? 

No. 4. Are these not serious questions for the country banker to 
ponder over and even a majority of the city bankers, as branches would 
be established inthe cities as well? 

After more than a half century of arduous labor in building up a 
good bank and encouraging local industries, I am led to urge that we 
do unto the monopolist as he would do unto us, but under David Harum’s 
philosophy, “Do it to the monopolist fust by preventing legislation 
permitting it.” 

STRIKING COMPARISONS, 

In my 1802 Michigan address, heretofore referred to, I compared 
results of panic conditions from 1836 to 1902 in Great Britain under 
its branch banking system with our independent system. ‘Time forbids 
more than a sum up of records showing Great Britain had six recorded 
panics, with £106,000,000 of liabilities, as against four panics in the 
United States, with £81,000,000 liabilities. 

Further: The American Encyclopedia for 1893 says as to the Aus- 
tralian branch banking system: ** That out of 28 banks, with 1,700 
branches, 13 of them, with 800 or 900 branches, failed in six months 
ending May, 1893, for the stupendous sum of £90,000,000." ‘This sum 
in that single swoop exceeds the total liabilities of all the failed banks 
in the United States from 1863 to 1902, although the banking power 
of the United States was many times that of Australia. When we 
compare historical facts with unsupported assertion unjustly villifying 
our banks it seems the banking business of the United States looms 
up so grandly that every American citizen should feel proud. 


CANADIAN SYSTEM. 


Permit just one more comparison with the much-vaunted Canadian 
system, with quotations from my Oklahoma address in 1913, substituting 
Denver in place of Muskogee. 

Virst. The Canadian system requires not less than $500,000 of 
capital to start a bank there. There are now in the chief cities but 17 
great central banks, with over 3,000 branches. In 1880 there were 41. 
it is a scandalous fact, widely admitted, that the powers controlling 
made it about as difficult to get into the select coterie as to get into a 
safe with a jimmie. ‘The system evidently borders on a pure monopoly, 
whereunto we are trending. 

Second. The stock of these central banks—no stock being issued by 
branches—is held largely in London, Liverpool, Quebec, Toronto, etc., 
and only a small percentage throughout the Dominion. Of course, divi- 
dends follow the stockholders’ residence. 

Third. I understand the stock is assessed where the holders reside. 
Sranches pay a small license fee, but practically no taxes, except on 
buildings owned by the bank, which must be paid in any event. 

Fourth. The branches in the country towns and smaller cities have 
no president or cashier and no board of directors, but are managed 
practically by figureheads. One man has gereral supervision over 10 
to 20 branches in separate localities, and the so-called local managers 
take orders from him. 

Fifth, They take the deposits from one locality and send to others 
where interest rates are higher to the detriment of home demands. 

Let us compare conditions in Denver and the country generally with 
like cities in Canada. 

Denver has 35 banks and trust companies with capital and surplus 
of about $15,000,000. The presidents, cashiers, and boards of directors 
are strong, influential, pubiic-spirited citizens. The local stockholders 
are all on the alert to upbuild Denver and bring profits on their stock- 
holdings. 

Under the Canadian branch banking system the Denver presidents 
and cashiers would be set aside and the directorates abolished. There 
would be comparatively no stockholders, even of the central banks, 
and cashiers would be the managers of the branches. As self-interest 
is the first law of nature, this wrecking of the powerful influence for 
good of all these elements would breed indifference. 

Again, as taxes are paid in Denver on capital and surplus, Denver 
would get filched out of $250,000 per year in bank taxes, which would 
simply add to the people’s burdens. If stockholders get but 6 per cent 
per annum on their investment of $15,000,000, that would mean $900,000 
ess per annum for distribution in Denver, plus any undivided profits 
covering over a million dollars annually, all of which, if the Canadian 
system were adopted in the United States, would go to 100 or 200 great 
central banks of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc. A 
beautiful and enticing picture for Denver, other like cities, and the 
country generally. I appeal to you, gentlemen, its it not a fact that those 
allied to the ownership and management of the independent banks of 
the country bave been wonderfuily instrumental in the onward and 
upward progress of your farm sections, your hamlets, and your cities? 
If we upbuild these, do we not upbuild the great cities and the Nation 
as a whole? 

Contrast these facts with the further ones that Canada, with splendid 
resources, has a territory about equal to the United States, with a 
population of but seven and one-half millions; that her whole banking 
——— is not equal to that of Massachusetts alone; that losses to 
iepositors and stockholders of Canadian banks, as compared to our 
national banking system, is as three to one in our favor; that inter- 
est rates are neither uniform, nor are they lower than in the United 
States: and then ask yourselves if I am_ not justified in declaring 
“the Canadian branch banking system skims the cream from the 
country to enrich the exchequers of the monopolists in the great 
cities, while the independent banking system of the United States 
helps wonderfully to upbuild the Nation as a whole.” 

As further proof permit a short quotation from a 1912 weekly 
edition of the Toronto Star, which has a daily circulation largely 
in excess of any of the other six dailies there. 
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Preceding a well-written, logical four-column article, the following 
strong headlines appear in the Star: 


MONSTER BANKING MONOPOLY A LEECH AT CANADA’S THROAT, KILLING 
Local INDUSTRY, DEPOPULATING RuRAL DIstTrRicTS—CENTRALIZATION 
or ALMOST ENTIRE FINANCIAL POWER OF DOMINION IN THE HANDS 
oF A Few CAPITALISTS HAS RESULTED FROM OUR MtcH-VAUNTED 
BANKING SYSTEM—ALMOST TOTAL EXTERMINATION OF LOCAL BANKS. 


I —— but two extracts therefrom, to wit: 

“While large capital insures slow, steady transmission of deposits 
to ‘branches’ for control and use of head offices in smart, alien 
centers, local credit based on local savings is transferred to parasites 
on whom rests neither responsibility, object, nor desire to exercise 
banking functions in support of local enterprises. With such credit 
basis lost not only does the collapse or absorption of local bank institu- 
tions become inevitable, but local aspirations and confidence which had 
sustained local industry are wiped out or made dependent on the will 
and not of cag enterprise. So secretly, so gradually, does this 
sequestration of sayings proceed, so insiduously are local enterprises 
undermined, that planting of a ‘branch’ to suck out local earnings, 
to extirpation of even the last local industry or institution, is em- 
braced by ‘ slow-going’ people with the same artless innocence as a 
3-year child fondles a viper.” 

“To this accursed system of concentration of credit and destruction 
of local industry the Dominion of Canada stands indebted for a 
contracted population of 7,000,000 in place of 25,000,000 rightfully 
due it under decentralized systems of banks designed to sustain, to 
breathe the breath of economic life through the remotest as well as 
the most insulated of its parts.” 

This indictment from a Canadian rather outstrips mine. 

Brother bankers, if you value your liberty, then protest to your 
Representatives in Washington to vote against any internal branch 
banking bill, and thus preserve your vested rights. 

New Jersey, under its State banking act, permitted branch banks. 
The big fish were eating up the little ones. A repeal bill was presented 
to the legislature by the country banks in 1915 and passed. The 
governor vetoed it. The country bankers’ vigorous, educational cam- 
paign convinced the legislators of the menace to democratic banking, 
and they almost unanimously overrode the veto. This object lesson 
should awaken the Nation. t 

As further proof of my contention permit me to quote from a letter 
received from the president of a prominent trust company in New 
Jersey, to wit: “I notice that the branch banking danger is again 
looming up. ‘The last issue of the Bankers’ Magazine contains several 
references to it. It appears that a great many of the larger bankers 
are quietly lining up in its favor, and it may be necessary for the 
country bankers to organize in opposition. 

“You will recall that last year we won out in our fight in New 
Jersey and succeeded in passing the repeal of the branch banking Dill 
over the veto of the governor. It was a very hard fight, and I under- 
stand that the large institutions who opposed us are planning to make 
another attempt to force the branch banking law through in our State.” 

In another letter he says: “Branch banking promulgated by a 
national banking system would prove more dangerous than the State 
law which we were successful in having repealed. Our present banking 
arrangements would be seriously disarranged by the passage of this 
act. 4,2 The big banking interests are determined to introduce 
branch banking into this country. This can only be avoided by uniting 
in strong opposition along the same line carried out in the recent fight 
in our own State.” 

I have similar information from New York and other States. 

Permit me to suggest that in every State wherein the law is not 
explicit against branch banking it should be made so without delay 
if — independent banking system is to be preseryed. The enemy is 
active. 

I now and always have approved of winning world trade by throw- 
ing out arms to the ends of the earth like unto the splendid work now 
being pioneered by the great National City Bank of New York and as 
authorized in the Federal reserve act as to foreign branches. I only 
take issue with internal monopolization. Permit me to digress for a 
few moments upon two live subjects. 


FREE REMITTANCE FOR CHECKS. 


The arbitrary and unjustifiable methods to bring about the free 
remittance for checks by country banks, to my mind, can not be de- 
fended on any equitable or economic grounds. 

The noise about the excessive “float” of checks to and fro will be 
doubled and trebled under a rule of free remittance therefor. If bills 
made at the great centers were paid by draft, as they should be, there 
would be no “ float’? to be sent back home with time lost in transmis- 
sion, doubling and trebling postage and entries, clerk hire, cnvelopes, 
ete. 

To encourage the “floating” of checks from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast and vice versa is simply to greatly enlarge unnecessary 
expenses and encourages “kiting” of checks. It is a positive evil. 
The thought that it relieves the big merchants of material loss is a 
fallacy, because, if checks are sent instead of bank drafts to pay bills, 
the cost of collection to the city merchant is invisibly charged to the 
customer, where it belongs. I assert, it is indefensible to cempel the 
banks to remit for these checks without charge, as they are not inter- 
ested in the transaction. The banks are open at material expense ani 
keep reserve city balances in order to sell exchange as one of the ordi- 
nary, legitimate functions of banking. Because a few banks charge 
excessively is no excuse for robbing the many doing a legitimate busi- 
ness. To ~ mind, if it is constitutional to compel banks to remit for 
checks at a loss, then it is constitutional to compel farmers to sell but- 
ter below cost. The very foundation of our Constitution is threatened. 

Some argue that if any account is not large enough to cover the cost 
of free remittance, then the bank should deeline the account. This 
seems queer logic. A banker in Milwaukee lately told me that his 
bank had 1,000 small accounts that were unprofitable, but it kept them 
to encourage the small dealer to grow. 

The Waukesha National Bank has over 1,500 of such accounts. 
Banks generally have them; and I ask you in alt seriousness, Shall we 
encourage or throttle them? Should they not pay the banks some- 
thing for exchange to partially cover safety of their funds and for 
convenience in paying their bills? Banks generally, where accounts 
justify it, now sell drafts without charge to customers. No arbitrary 
rule can govern. Where facts are stated it would seem bankers are 
not all devoid of patriotism. “‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel,” seems 
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to apply in this case. Permit me to ask, Is it consistent for the Gov- 


ernment to compe! banks to remit for checks without charge when its | 


own exorbitant charges for postal orders are as follows: 


For orders: Cents 
In seater csiaiivespenio uence 3 
eR a sl al a tame 5 
i c,d, eins dnieupeanaenbnernaibaaes S 
From $10.01 to $20 lis dhtigans cecesigindiatepeghlidibategiatildimntiiaadamaed é 10 
From $20.01 to $30 SE iesiecdlnaaailil - . 12 
From $30.01 » $40 ats a Na halal cen 15 
From $40.01 ie i ag ae aie aL ae 18 
From $50.01 to $60 ie eal a Ee Bs aie 20 
Fre! $60.01 to $75 B a iid 3 tain az os 25 
From $75.01 to $100 0 

No post-oflice orders are issued in ex of $100 eacl 
Express companies charge exactly the same rates post offices. 

Compare these with rates charged by the Waukes! Nat Bank to 

any customer or stranger: 


Drafts up to $10 cost 5 cents each. 
Drafts $10 to $100 cost 10 cents each. 
Drafts $100 to $1,000 cost 10 to 25 cents each. 


Drafts over $1,00 - $1,000. 






These rates are al harged 40 to 50 year 0. 
In well-settled tion cchange are rarely equal to post- 
office rates. Lower rates gener prevail. The great increa of 
business and competition has , ied the decrease of charges Che 
law of supply and demand must govern, and arbitrary action by Gov 
ernment is simply tyrannical and fully as indefensible as the exploded 





attempt to artificially regulate the rate of interest. Just a moment a 
to the— 


UNJUST DEMANDS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


For the use of the New York Times Annual Financial Review of 
January 1, 1916, the editors asked me: “ Why do not the State banks 
join the Federal reserve system?” My answer thereto was approxi 
mately as follows: 

The national banks have paid into the Federal reserve banks for 
capital, say, $55,000,000. 


On this they get 6 per cent per annum if earned, or_ _. $3, 300, 000 
Add to this the expenses of Federal reserve banks for 
Deeey WRAL te et Bethan teas cise ee ds 1, 600, 000 


sitintlilnaniinnp tacipaiiaites __. 4,900, 000 


which the Federal reserve banks will probably make soon, but at the 
expense of competition for liquid loans with the general reserve city 
banks. I say, competition, because, out of 20,000 millions of dollars 
of so-called “ loans and discounts” of all the banks of this country, not 
over one-quarter of them are in “live paper.” This is so because trade 
and commerce do not produce it, and we are all crying for it but can 
not get it. The fallacious arguments sent broadcast that we can manu- 
facture “live paper” in abundance is too absurd for serious thought, 
and yet good men are constantly deceived. Further, why should banks 
be accessory to their own hanging by furnishing excessive funds to 
Federal reserve banks to be loaned in competition with the depositors? 
The great expense of the Federal reserve banks at $1,600,000 per 
annum seems excessive as against but $125,000 cost in six years to 
the banks in the issue of some $380,000,000 Aidrich-Vreeland currency 
in 1914. This Aldrich-Vreeland currency practically pulled us through 
the great strain of 1914 without suspension of cash payments by 
banks, which aided trade and commerce so that no repetition of 1893 
or 1907 took place. 

As the strain had ceased and conditions were mending before the 
Federal’ reserve banks opened in November, 1914, and rediscounts 


Total___ 


thereafter were almost nil the claim that these banks did the work | 


seems utterly fallacious. 


It would seem that the last writing from the pen of the empire | 


builder, James J. Hill, advocating 1 central bank instead of 12, 
would save probably 90 per cent of the expense and fully accomplish 
the true mission of a servant to and not master of our banking system. 
The banks of the country are paying the freight, which indirectly adds 
to the people’s burdens. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following sums are demanded of 
the national banks for deposit in the Federal reserve banks without 
interest or right to withdraw, as follows (approximately) : 


By the three central reserve city banks of New York, Chi- 








cago, and St. Louis, 7 per cent of deposits, say______ $190, 000, 000 
52 general reserve city banks, 5 per cent of deposits, say. 120, 000, 000 
7,578 country banks, 4 per cent of deposits, say_______- 150, 000, 000 
Fs een ee Oe Oe ii cn cnicinetermenen 460, 000, 000 
Nov. 16, 1916 and 1917, general reserve, city and country 

banks must pay in or hold im cash an additional__.._ 100, 000, 000 
Thus tying up, without profit, a grand total of.__._______ 560, 000, 000 


er more than one-half of the total capitals of all the national banks 
of $1,060,000,000 without any compensation for it whatever except 
the right to borrow back—from cur own deposits, we might say—by 
parting with our limited stock of choicest interest-bearing securities, 
or, as the term goes, rediscounting. Rediscounting has always been 
open to good banks through their city correspondents, except in 
panic periods, and this defect is now remedied. 

Permit me to appeal to the intelligence and fairness of the Ameft- 
ean people by asking what individual or corporation is willing to 
deposit one-half of his or its capital in the bank not subject to with- 
drawal in order that he or it may be sure to get an accommodation at 
that bank when panic threatens once in 10 to 20 years? 

The amounts already paid in to the Federal reserve banks are 
more than ample to cover any threatened panic contingencies that 
may arise. The Federal reserve banks have now in cash on hand 
$400,000,000 and have the power to issue $1,000,000,000 of extra cur- 
rency, and yet they insist on the last pound of flesh for 1916 and 
1917 from member banks, and still want to double the unnecessary 
burdens by adding the State banks and trust companies, which now 
hold, outside of central reserve cities, but slightly in excess of 4 per 
cent of deposits in cash on hand, which must be retained to comply 
with the law and common prudence. Where will the payments come 
from? Wisconsin rational banks by November, 1917, will have de- 


posited outside of the State in Federal r« 
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T also insert a copy of the bill (H. R. 15734) to authorize 
national banking associations to establish branches, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the act approved December 23, 1915, known 
as the Federal reserve act, be, and the same hereby is, amended by 
adding a new section as follows: 


“DOMESTIC BRANCHES. 


‘sé 


Sec. 25a. That any national banking association locsted in a city 
or incorporated town or villdge of more than 100,000 inhabitants and 
possessing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board muy prescribe, 


establish branches within the corporate limits of the city, town, or 
village in which it is located. 

‘Any national banking association located in any other place may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, and under such rules 
and regulations as such board may prescribe, establish branches within 
the limits of the county in which it is located, provided that no such 


branch shall be established unless the capital of the parent bank is at 
least equal to the aggregate of the amounts which would be required 
of each branch, under the provisions of section 5138, Revised Statutes, 
if it were organized as an independent association, together with the 
amount required of the parent bank itself by that section. 
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Wednesday, August 9, 1916. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if we accept the confer- 
ence report we will dispose of the Army appropriation bill 
for the current year. I can not, however, approve all of 
the provisions of the bill as agreed to, and if I could vote 
against certain of them without voting against the entire 
bill I should certainly do so. The House conferees have 
succeeded in reducing the bill $46,000,000 in amount and 
are entitled to the thanks of the country for so doing. I 
am therefore inclined to support their work as the best that 
can be done under the circumstances. Astonishing things are 
done or sought to be done in these days in the name of and 
under the cover of preparedness. Schemes and projects of local 
benefit, but of questionable character, from the standpoint of the 
general good, propositions for general or special promotion and 
preferment, which under ordinary conditions would have short 
shift, are brought forward, have their innings, and some of them 
get through in the, general hurrah for preparedness. Further- 
more, the bili contains much legislation, including new articles 
of we, that is questionable in form. This bill, carrying $267,- 
596,530.10, is more than $165,000,000 in excess of Army appropri- 
ations of last year. In addition to which the deficiency ap- 
propriations already made this fiscal year for Army service ex- 
ceed $27,000,000 and deficiency estimates are pending, amounting 
to about $6,000,000, making the total for Army expenditures 
this year, not including $25,000,000 for fortifications, upward 
of $300,000,000 or three times the appropriation of last year 
and in excess of $100,000,000 more than the largest recorded 
expenditure of any nation on earth in time of peace, which was 
that of Germany the year before the outbreak of the European 
war. 

Large as this appropriation is so far as the items of pay, 
eguipment, supplies, and munitions are concerned, they are 
probably not excessively large for the number of men proposed 
to be under arms, including the militia, but there are many items 
other than these which might have been eliminated or reduced 
without harm to the service. Legislation on appropriation bills 
is never justified if it can be avoided, and this bill contains 
much legislation adopted hurriedly and without due consid- 
eration by either House. 

It is a little difficult to estimate with entire accuracy the 
amount of these apprepriations which are properly chargeable to 
the Mexican situation. The total of the appropriations for the 
National Guard, which have been called into the Federal service, 
are, of course, chargeable to that situation; but it is not so clear 
what part of other items should be so charged. After the Army 
bill passed the House, the Secretary of War sent to the Senate 
an estimate for $88,495,525.78 additional on account of the Na- 
tional Guard. Not all of that sum was finally appropriated, but 
other appropriations were made on behalf of the National Guard 
not included in that estimate, including $2,000,000 for dependent 
families. There were also increases under the various items for 
the regular establishment directly chargeable to the Mexican 
situation. It ean be conservatively stated that at least 
$80,000,000 of the sums carried in this bill are to meet expendi- 
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tures made necessary by the situation in Mexico. This does not, 
of course, include the deficiency appropriations of July 1, of over 
$27,000,000, or the deficiency items now pending of about 
$6,000,000 directly chargeable to the Mexican situation, the total 
cost of which for Army and Navy in the last three years has been 
upward of $150,000,000. These are mighty impressive figures 
when we recall that they are made necessary almost wholly by 
the Administration's indefensible policy in handling the Mexican 
situation. Under a policy firm, fair, and fearless, the conditions 
of revolution in Mexico would have added very little to the ex- 
pense of either our military or naval establishment. 





John Ericsson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. C.C. DILL, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix roe House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr, DILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this opportunity to 
say a few words regarding the bill providing for the erection of a 
suitable memorial to Jolin Ericsson, the inventor and constructor 
of the Monitor. He rendered services of extraordinary and in- 
calculable value to this country in a most critical period of its 
history. Although born in Sweden, he is known to every school- 
boy and schoolgirl in American because of the manner in which 
he served his adopted country. Because the naval officers of the 
Government during the Civil War turned down his invention of 
the Monitor his name has become inseparably linked with the 
name of Abraham Lincoln. When they said it was ridiculous, 
Mr. Lincoln gave his personal order that the proposition should 
be tried. 

While the name of John Ericsson is known to all the world 
primarily because he constructed the Monitor, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that he was one of the greatest inventors of 
the world. He was the author of a large number of inventions 
and improvements of inestimable value to mankind. To him 
belongs the credit for the screw propeller, the use of compressed 
air for the transmission of power, the forced draft by centrifugal 
blowers, the surface condenser for marine engines, the location 
of propellers below the water line, and the deep-sea sounding 
device by which warning signals can be located accurately. In 
addition to all of these inventions and improvements, he in- 
vented and designed a large number of other mechanical devices 
of great advantage and value to the commercial world. 

There is another reason, Mr. Speaker, why it is especially 
fitting that our Government should erect this memorial at this 
time. His native country is one of the few European nations 
which has remained neutral during the terrible war that is 
devastating that continent. The United States is also neutral 
and is on especially friendly terms with that great progressive 
nation. By the erection of this memorial, we shall not only do 
ourselves honor by thus recognizing his services, but we shall 
be building a shrine here in the National Capital to which will 
journey many millions of our own people of Swedish ancestry. 
The Swedish-born Americans are now, and history records they 
always have been, among the finest of our citizens, and this 
applies to all Americans of Scandanavian descent. In the 
State of Washington they hold high rank indeed. I know 
many of them personally and am proud to be a Representative 
in this Congress from a district which contains such a large 
body of citizens of Swedish and other Scandanavian ancestry. 
They are educated, honest, and industrious. While they read 
and recite the sagas and sing the songs of their forefathers 
and learn the history of their warrior kings, above and beyond 
all this, dearer than anything else to them, is their love for 
the United States, their adopted country. They are true to 
the Stars and Stripes and to all for which our flag stands. 

In closing, I desire to insert as part of these remarks one of 
the finest speeches of its kind I have ever read. I refer to the 
speech of Congressman CHartes H. Stoan, of Nebraska. It 
contains some most interesting information about John Ericsson 
and also about the monuments already in the National Capital. 

Congressman SLoan’s speech, in part, is as follows: 

“Mr. Stoan. Years ago in the schoolbooks we learned that 
Baltimore was the Monumental City. It is now seldom so desig- 
nated. This is largely due to the fact that within an hour’s 
ride from the ‘ Metropolis of the Chesapeake’ there stands by 
the lordly Potomac, at a point where the waters from the moun- 
tains meet the tides of the sea, our National Capital. 
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“Tts regular streets, broad avenues, palatial homes, and great 
buildings, publie and private, together with its numerous parks, 
whose areas describe many geometric outlines, all challenge the 
notice and command the favorable comment of visiting Ameri- 
cans and foreigners. 

“Some of the most interesting features of Washington are 
its monuments, erected as a protest against the oft-repeated 
statement that republics forget and are ungrateful. Between 
the Capitol and the Potomac, reaching toward the heavens, 
stands the greatest obelisk in the world. It was erected by 
a generous people’s voluntary subscription and a congressional 
appropriation to the memory of Washington. Near the banks 
of the Potomac, beyond which rises in solemn grandeur Ar- 
lington Cemetery, the resting place of American heroism, is 


now being constructed a magnificent Greek temple in commem- | 


oration of Lincoln. [Applause.] In the various parks are im- 
posing statues erected to brave, wise, and great Americans, 


‘whose deeds crown history’s pages, and time’s great volume | 
All these are in chaste marble, enduring granite, or | 


make,’ 
imperishable bronze. These in 
memorate America’s native sons. 

* However, America did not come into national existence by 


the main are erected to com- 


native effort alone, nor has that national existence been muain- | 


tained independently of those who looked for the first time upon 
the sun in other climes or under other flags than ours. In an 
oblong square fronting the Executive Mansion Lafayette 
, at. 
ard, 


many other countries. 


is 


In the southeast corner upon an elevated 


pedestal, about which is the compatriot group, stands a bronze | 


statue, with military trappings, of America’s early, tried, and 
noble friend—Lafayette. [Applause.] 

“At the northeast corner is a similar statue erected to Nosci- 
usko, the Pole. May it stand there in grandeur until disimeim- 
bered Poland, which gave him birth and for which he fought 
and fell, shall take its place among the other nations of the 
earth. [Applause.] In the southwest corner is another statue 
of heroic mold erected to Rochambeau, the great French gen- 
eral, who led his army, side by side with the Americans under 
Washington, up to triumphant Yorktown. The latést statue 
placed is in the northwest corner, that of Baron von Steuben, 
an ofiicer under Frederick the Great. He became, after Valley 
Forge, the effective drill sergeant of our Continental Army. It 
was to a large extent his methods and discipline, added to the 
zeal, daring, and patriotism of the American Army, which 
humbled the land forces of Britain. [Applause.] 

“Nor are those who distinguished themselves on land alone 
remembered. In Franklin Park there has recently been erected 
a bronze statue of Irish Jack Barry, who nobly earned the 
title, ‘The Father of the American Navy,’ [Applause.]  Re- 
cently the American Government in just retrospect condemned 
its own neglect of John Paul Jones, who under different flags 
had become in that period of revolution on two continents ‘the 
terror of the seas. As a measure of justice the American 
Government transported his remains from their Parisian rest- 
ing place and placed them in a mausoleum at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. Afterwards a statue—enduring, imposing, and 
appropriate—was erected to his memory at Potomac Park in the 
National Capital. The achievements of this Scot in gallantry 
amd daring reflected luster all along his career, but never more 
than when he patrolled the seas in vigorous warfare against 
all who would assail the encradled Republic of the west, 
[Applause. ] 

“John Ericsson was born with a genius for mechanics and a 
mind for mathematies. With the industry and persistence of 
his race this child of the north lived and closed his career with 
a record for achievement which, had he lived a few centuries 
ago, would have, by the iconoclasts of to-day, been called a 
romauce, 

* He first saw the light under the northern sun in Vermeland, 
Sweden. His nativity was but a few degrees from the Arctic 
Circle. It was the land of the short day and summer and the 
long night and winter. Eighteen hundred and three was a year 
of great import to America. It was the year when Napoleon, 
intending to deliver his greatest indirect blow at Britain, ceded 


Louisiana to the United States, giving us the seope of an 
empire. Far-off Sweden was then under the rule of the great 


Napoleon. There a boy was born who 59 years later was to 
prove a great factor in preserving intact, under the American 
flag, that mighty domain. Napoleon intended by so ceding 
Louisiana to build a western republic capable of battling sue- 
cessfully with Britain. That was an enterprise in which the 
great Corsican recognized his own inability, for already 
ain’s supremacy of the seas had confined Napoleon's trammphs 
to continental Europe. 
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Here are beautiful walks under trees transplanted from | 


srit- | 


ISO] 


“The march of events confirmed the foresight of Bonaparte. 
Britain was successfully combatted and our most marked vie 
tory was at New Orleans, the populous center of that 


creat 
annexation. The supreme trial of the Republic was not des 
tined to be with Great Britain or any other power. It arose 
between two parts of the Republic itself. In that John Eries 


son earned the-distinetion which the bill for his monument now 
pending in,this Congress would confer. 

* Between the Sweedish cradle and the American tomb (1803— 
1889) we find many interesting facts. Ericsson exhibited a 
precocity for drawing at the age of 4. At 8 he became an adept 
at understanding and handling machinery. He was the builder 
im a perfect miniature mill at 9. At 10 he astonished Admira 
| 
| 


Platten, the great Swedish canal builder, who prophesied for 
the boy an extraordinary future. At 13 he directed 600 Gov- 
ernment military laborers in the construction of publie high- 
ways. So the good roads builders of to-day may find a pioneer 


in John Eriesson. 


At 17 he became a soldier in the army of 
Bernadotte, under whom he was rapidly advanced. At 18 he 
was a surveyor in the King’s service. His measurements and 
| maps made at that time still remain marvels of accuracy and 
| utility. At 23 he left his homeland of the north, where he 
| deemed his abilities and activities circumscribed, for Britain 
} was then as now the empire of the sea. There he believed 
| would be a demand for the creations of his brain and thei. 
perfection by his hand. [Applause.] 
|} “Britain was not an hospitable host for the Seandinavian 
genius. The man who rivaled Stephenson in producing the 
; Steam locomotive, the foreigner who produced at a London 
| fire the first steam fire engine, the alien who bound the can- 
non barrels against their bursting, and the originator of the 
screw propeller, came up against British official inertia and 
English red tape. While Ericsson could take dead metal and 
shape it to his will, chain the elements, make a gun safe, at 
| least to its handlers, subdue the fire fiend, and seizing upon 





the theory of bird flight, apply it to shipping, revolutionize in 
cheapness and speed navigation, yet he could not jar loose the 
official mind of Britain.” The official mind of Britain was much 
like the official minds of other countries which have so often 
dismissed the suggestions of genius with these insuperable ob- 
jections: ‘We never saw it before. It was never done before.’ 
It almost leads one to inquire why the ancients wasted rocks 
|} with which to build pyramids Were there not sufficient official 
| skulls for the purpose? 

“So in 1839, wearied with Britain's official inaction, though 


he had acquired 80 British patents, he started for New York, 
the then ambitious port of the Western Continent, now thé 
| through which more than any 
the world. 

* He came to America at the invitation of Robert F 
an American capitalist. In 1842 he designed, and the Govern- 
ment adopted, its first real steam war vessel, known the 
Princcton. He invented an instrument for measuring distances 
and in firing guns. The range finders on our great dreadnaughts 
are but the perfection of this instrument invented by Ericsson. 
Its importance may well be realized since size of guns, weight 
of projectile, resistance of armor plate, and distance between 
gun and target constitute the four great facts in naval gunner, 

“The New World became attractive to him. He conceived a 
patriotic devotion to the great Republic whose enterprising men 
and liberal government gave him scope for his genius and in 
dustry. From this country he was granted 100 patents. So, 
in 1848, he adjured his allegiance to the Crown of Sweden and 
became a naturalized American citizen. Before our Civil War 
he conceived the Monitor and offered it to Napoleon IIT, there 
seeming to be no American demand, but Napoleon rejected 
$y a strange coincidence, the character of the great batik 
| Hampton Roads was to either side suggested by FEricsson 
| Mallory, the naval secretary of the Confederacy, had been a 
friend of Ericsson’s before the Civil War. In his then talks 
with the inventor, the ironclad was discussed, and Mallory 
later upon obtaining his position in the Confederate Cabinet 
used Ericsson’s thought, years before the war informally co 
municated, for the construction of the 

“The Civil War was on. Its first year had shown in 
tivities of the field the mettle of both sides, albeit lack of 
discipline and preparation were manifested on either side, but 
more particularly by the North. It 


ne 
passes commerce 


other po 


. Stockton, 


as 


Werrimac, 
t} 


I 


is an ancient story now 


about the construction of the Merrimac. Her entering Hamp- 
ton Roads, sinking our Cumberland, burning the Congress—both 
wooden vessels—and driving the Minnesota into a position of 
helplessness, 
sut the building of the Merrimac was not unknown to t! 
|} northern authorties, and the time of her arrival where tl 
i battle must take place was of course reasonably foreeast I 
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seemed providential that preparation for meeting it should have 
been made by the one man then in the world capable of suc- 
cessful preparation. [Applause.] 

“On September 14, 1861, the Government entered into a con- 
tract with Ericsson to construct the Monitor. One of his claims 


was that it should be impregnable to shot. ‘Think of it! In 
that critical period the Government, dealing with the only indi- 
vidual capable of meeting the great national crisis, inserted in 
its contract of purchase a condition that payment should be 
withheld unless that condition could be clearly met. 


“The Monitor's keel was laid October 25, 1861; her engines 
were steamed December 30. It was launched January 30, com- 
pleted February 15, went into United States commission Feb- 
ruary 25, and on March 8 made her famous trip to Hampton 
Roads. Word painting of the first great sea fight, where gravity 
eems to have been conquered and where iron not only floated 
but fought iron, is left to the many writers and historians who 
with picturesque detail have given to the world an account of 


the first great naval battle as modern warfare then begun and 
since continued. Interesting as such an account might be, more 
interesting would be a statement of the fear and trembling on 


the decks of every northern wooden man-of-war. The conster- 
nation of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, who saw in the 
immediate future the menace of their invaded ports, their de- 
stroyed shipping, and their wealth placed under tribute to the 
ironclad monsters already under construction and fashioned 
after the Mferrimac. More interesting yet was the suspense 
and almost terror in Washington, where those in authority in 
anticipation saw the Merrimac steaming up the Chesapeake on 
into the Potomac, past Mount Vernon, and up to the National 
Capital, with guns trained on the Treasury and the Capitol, 
which meant more than a mere battle and the destruction of 
property. It meant a release of the southern blockade. It 
meant recognition of the Confederacy by all the powers on 
earth. It meant their commerce aiding the seceding group. It 
forecasted an unconquerable South and a permanently divided 
Nation. 

“Men sometimes refer to the battle in Hampton Roads as 
being undecisive, because neither ship was captured or sunk. 
But the best evidence of victory was the subsidence of fear 
throughout our Navy; the restoration of complete confidence in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; the tightening of the 
southern blockade; the nonrecognition by foreign powers; the 
supreme relief and the glorious confidence of Lincoln and his 
Cabinet; and as time went on the complete victory by the North 
and the perpetuation of the Union left unquestioned proof of 
who was victor and who was vanquished in the first great battle 
of floating iron. [Applause.] 

“That in building the Monitor, Ericsson’s chief consideration 
was for battle rather than navigation is suggested in the final 
end of the historic craft. Late in the year of 1862, as the 
northern naval forces were prosecuting their conquest against 
the shore defenses of the South, the Monitor was sent down the 
Atlantic coast. There, in a stormy sea, it passed Cape Hatteras; 
but in the increasing gale which followed it yielded to the bat- 
tering of Neptune’s artillery, and on the 31st day of December, 
1862, it sank in that section of the sea which has claimed so 
many craft of both wood and iron and levied, year by year, 
heavy tribute of human life. 

“My attention has recently been called to the fact that Dr. 
Greenville Weeks, who was a surgeon on board the Monitor in 
its first battle cruise, and still with it on its final trip, still lives, 
at the age of fourscore years. He recently visited the great 
Capital whose preservation was the Monitor’s prize in 1862. It 
may be a matter of general indifference, but to me one of the 
most interesting seafaring accounts I ever read was ‘the last 
cruise of the Monitor, written many years ago by Dr. Weeks, in 
which he graphically described the last trip and final passing of 
the Monitor upan which he had been an officer and witness in its 
battle triumph, and which he left on its final cruise only when 
it sank to rise no more. 

“There is a story of the ancient Swedish kings, and, by the 
way, one of them was named Ericsson, that a prince entitled 
to the throne must look upon it, then go and perform some 
great and heroic deed; then drink a libation from a skull 
before he takes his seat of power. Ericsson had looked upon 
a throne of metal, proffered by Neptune. He drank a libation 
from rebeilion’s skull, and decame entitled to his throne. That 
right was confirmed by Neptune and Mars. [Applause.] 

“Some may think Ericsson’s Monitor was the chance thought 
of the dreaming inventor. It was not. It was the legitimate 
product of a highly organized, tempered, tried, and cultured 
brain, which always controlled and commanded a hand of 
cunning. 

“A tribute to Hricsson is, in a broad sense, a tribute to the 
race from which he sprung. No evidence of this would seem 
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better-or more appropriate just now than a quotation from 
Admiral Luce in a paper read before the Naval Institute April 
20, 1876: 

“The Monitor was the crystallization of 40 centuries of thought on 
attack and defense, and exhibited in a singular manner the old Norse 
element of the American Navy; Ericsson (Swedish son of Eric) built 
her; Dahigren (Swedish branch of valley) armed her; and Worden 
(Swedish, wording, worthy) fought her. How the ancient Skalls 
would have struck their wild harps in hearing such names in_ heroic 
verse! How they would have written them in “immortal runes”! 


A Correction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or RepreseNntTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, during the month of July, 1914, 
when the House was considering the conference report on what 
was called the Lever cotton-futures bill, I addressed the House 
for 5 or 10 minutes in opposition to the bill. I did not con- 
tend that the bill was not a good bill for the purpose of regu- 
lating dealing in cotton futures; in fact, I think it was quite a 
good bill for that purpose. But inasmuch as the I) imocratic 
national platform adopted in 1912 favored the enactment by 
Congress of legislation to suppress all pernicious practices of 
gambling in agricultural products by organized exchanges and 
others, as I now recall the language of the platform, I was 
opposed to regulation and favored legislation in accordance 
with the platform demands to suppress future dealing or, as the 
platform called it, gambling in farm products. 

A few days ago my attention was called to what appears to 
be an editorial utterance in the issue dated August 8, 1916, of 
the Anderson Farmers’ Tribune, published in the town of Ander- 
son, 8. C. One Mr. V. B. Cheshire appears to be editor of the 
paper. This editorial, -if such it be, is written in opposition to 
the nomination of my honored colleague from South Carolina, 
Mr. WYATT AIKEN, and says in part: 

We charged him with being absent when fake legislation curbing 
gambling in cotton, known as the Lever bill, was up for action July 27, 
1914, and to prove what he says is untruthful and what we say is the 
gospel truth, let our readers who receive copies of a speech by a good 
Democrat from Tennessee, by the name of T. W. Sims, containing the 
record yea-and-nay vote on the conference report, verify our statement. 
It consists of four pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Record, and in those 
four pages you will find interesting evidence of the way AIKEN is ab- 
sent and tlie way Lever puts things over the wool-hat boys and buncoes 
the farmers in the interest of the cotton exchanges and cotton gamblers. 
Read carefully. 

It will be seen by reading my remarks on that occasion that 
I had no controversy or words of any kind with Mr. ArKen. 
Mr. Lever had charge of the bill, and the only colloquy I took 
part in concerning the bill was with him. 

In the editorial I have read from it is also stated, referring 
to my speech, that “it will reach you on or before this issue of 
this religious semiweekly does.” From this statement it ap- 
pears that this speech of mine is being sent to persons in the 
congressional district of Mr. Arken for the purpose of using it 
in opposition to his nomination. I want to state, Mr. Speaker, 
most positively that I have not sent out that speech to anybody 
in South Carolina or anywhere else. I did not even so much as 
have it printed and sent to my own district. 

I have heard through private sources that this speech of 
mine is being sent into the district of Mr. Arken at this time— 
1916—under my frank. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
editor of the paper referred to, nor anyone else, has any author- 
ity to use my frank for this purpose. I can not imagine how 
this speech can be sent out at this time under my frank, as I 
never had any of them published, even for use in my own dis- 
trict. A few days after I delivered the speech referred to, in 
July, 1914, one Mr. J. H. Patten came to my office and stated 
to me in substance, as well as I can now recall, that he 
wanted to use my speech with the Farmers’ Union people in 
my district to aid in my election in November, 1914. He com- 
mended the speech and said that it would do me good. Asa 
part of my speech I read and incorporated in my remarks a 
letter from Mr. Charies S. Barrett, national president of the 
Farmers’ Union, bearing on the subject under discussion, and 
Mr. Patten wanted to use that letter also, and this was one of 
the reasons given for asking me to permit him to use my speech. 

I had known Mr. Patten casually for two or three years 
prior to that time, and had been informed from sources that I 
regarded as perfectly reliable that he was an attorney or legis- 
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lative agent for the Farmers’ Union. I had seen him in com- 
pany with several of the officials of that organization and had 
at times talked with him concerning legislation in which the 
members of the Farmers’ Union were interested. I knew that 
Mr. Patten had married the daughter of a former United States 
Senator from South Carolina. I had known Mrs. Patten and 
her father’s family more or less intimately and had the very 
highest regard for them. If I had known nothing else but 
that Mr. Patten was the son-in-law of this former United States 
Senator from South Carolina, I would have taken it for 
granted that he was a perfect gentleman. In addition to this, 
knowing that he was associated in an official way with the 
Farmers’ Union, I naturally had no thought that he wanted to 
use my speech for any other purpose than for the purpose I 
had in making the speech. He seemed to be very -friendly dis- 
posed to me and wanted to help me secure my reelection to 
Congress, and stated to me, as best I can now recall, that if 
I would permit him he would send out my speech under my 
frank to the members of the Farmers’ Union in my district. I 
can not say positively that he said that he would not send it 
to any other district than my own, but I had not the remotest 
thought that it was his intention to use my speech for any other 
purpose than to aid in the election of Members of Congress in 
the general election in 1914 who were favorable to the posi- 
tion taken by President Barrett on this question of the sup- 
pression of gambling in farm products on the exchanges of 
the country. So believing and so understanding him, I gave 
consent that he might have this speech published and sent out 
under my frank. 

Now, I can not understand how this speech of mine can be 
circulated at this time under my frank in South Carolina or 
elsewhere unless some of the speeches which were secured by 
Mr. Patten were not sent out at that time and are now being 
sent out. 

As it appears from this newspaper article that the speech is 
being used to prevent the nomination of Mr. ArkKEeN, I want to 
say, Mr. Speaker, that I have known Mr. AIKEN ever since he 
became a Member of this House and served with him on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee for a number of years, and in that 
way I have had an opportunity to know him much more inti- 


mately than a Member knows another with whom he has had | 


no committee service, and I take great pleasure in saying that I 
have never received any impression of Mr. AIKEN other than 
that he is a most honorable gentleman, a man of ability, and an 
industrious and faithful public servant, and under no circum- 
stances would I permit my frank to be used even for the send- 
ing out of my own speech when the object of doing so was 
simply to prevent, if possible, the nomination of Mr. AIKEN. 
In fact, I would not do so to prevent the nomination of any 
Member of the House, either Republican or Democrat. 

I do not charge that this editor is using my frank, because 
there is nothing in the article in the paper that I have just 
read that would indicate that he was doing so, but if he or any- 


one else is doing so it is wholly without my knowledge or con- | 


sent. The conference report upon which the speech was deliy- 
ered was adopted more than two years ago, and is not now an 
issue before the House, nor will it be, so far as I can see, in 
the next Congress. Of course, I do not know that Mr. Patten 
is sending out this speech in South Carolina or elsewhere at 
this time. If he is, it can not possibly be done by him in fur- 
therance of what I understood to be his object and purpose in 
requesting me to permit the use of my frank in the first instance. 
If any of these speeches were ever sent to my congressional 
district I have never heard of it, and if I had had the remotest 
idea that the speeches were to be used as it appears in this 
newspaper article that they have been, I would never, under any 
circumstances, have consented to the use of my frank. 
Whether it is known or was intended by the parties who are 
now using my frank for this purpose, such use is in effect, and 
in fact, an abuse and a misuse of my frank. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 20 years’ service that I have seen in this 
House I never have, except in this one instance, permitted my 
frank to be used by other than a Member of the House for any 
purpose, and this instance serves to show how cautious Members 
of the House should be in permitting the use of their frank for 
any purpose whatever by others than Members of the House. 

The only conceivable purpose for the use of my speech at the 
time I gave this permission was to aid, through the instrumen- 
tality of the farmers’ union, in securing the legislation regard- 
ing gambling in farm products that was demanded in the Balti- 
more Democratic platform; and now to find that that speech is 
being used, more than two years after it was delivered, for the 
purpose of preventing, if possible, the nomination of my friend 
and colleague from South Carolina, demonstrates how unwise it 
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is for a Member of this House to ever permit the use of 
frank by others than his colleagues for any purpose at all. 

I want to notify any and all persons, whoever they may be, 
that may be sending out that speech of mine, or any other por- 
tion of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, under my frank that they 
are doing so without my knowledge or consent and that after 
this notice, if not before, any such use of my frank is an unlaw 
ful use and will subject the parties so using it to the penalties 
prescribed by law applicable to such cases. 


Democratic Party Is of Necessity Seetic :al—Reason Pointed 
Out by Raymond Robins.—Why Chairman of Progressive 
Convention Supports Charles EB. Hughes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OI 


ALBER 


or 


HON. T JOUNSON, 


WASHINGTON, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the greatest 
political importance is attached to the decision of Raymond 
Robins, of Illinois, chairman of the national Progressive 
vention of 1916, to support Mr. Hughes, not only becnuse |] 
had been the Progressive nominee for United States Senato: 
in 1914, and the recognized Progressive leader in the Central 
West, but for the added reason that President Wilson’s man 
agers had expected confidently to land Mr. Robins as the one 
big Progressive who would stand out against Col. Rooseye!l 
and the bulk of the Progressives and line up with Wilson. 

Futile, foolish hope to expect a man of positive and prac 
tical progressive ideals like Robins, who has long been identified 
With the trade-union movement, and is trusted and beloved b 
its leaders, to seek sanctuary in a party whose dominant fac- 
tion is almost feudal in its treatment of the Inboring man. 

As Mr. Robins says, in a recent statement giving his reason 


for believing the Republican Party to be one of national pro 
gressiveness 

The fixed southern control of the Democratic Party is individualist 
in its thinking, sectional in its sympathies, and inherits a tradition 
against common labor as servile. The social organization is still 
patriarchal in the rural communities, and t! southern environmen 
presents the maximum of natural and cultu resistance to nece ry 
social and industrial standardization. 

This doctrine of individualism, ctionalism, and disunion menaced 


and almost prevented the freeing of the colonies from foreign dominion 
This doctrine well nigh defeated the adoption of a unifying constitution 
wherein the American 


Nation became a fact This doctrine after 60 
years almost overthrew the national structure in dissension over t 
issue of slavery. This doctrine since the civil war has delayed national 
legislation so urgently needed to solve the problems of pure food, tran 
portation, child labor, and conservation 
Mr. Speaker, one dislikes to dwell on the inescapable conse- 


quences if the country has four more years of misrule by south- 
ern Democrats, for the success the Democratic Party in- 
volves, indeed necessitates, the imposition of southern thought 
upon northern action. It has not been escaped and it can 
be escaped. 

There is a three years’ record to prove that, and the Ameri: 
Nation, bound to nearly a year of it, is asked to accept four 
more beyond its period of bondage. 


of 


In an editorial on “ Southern bondage” the Chicago Trib 
of August 7 said: 

The social organization of the United States can not safely be directed 
by a section of the Nation which still remains semipatriarchal in its 
character. The foreign and domestic policies of the United States 


not safely be formed by men with parochial instincts, by men who stil! 
believe in decentralized government, who still believe that the obligation 
is on the Nation for the benefit of the State and not on the 
the benefit of the Nation. 


otate tor 


On this point Mr. Robins, in emphasizing our imperative need 
of a comprehensive foreign policy and an adequate prepnarednes 
to maintain our right part in the world movement of advancing 
human interests, as against the demination of privilege 


» AUTOC- 
racy, and militarism, asks: 

Can these imperative national needs be worked out by a State rights 
Democratic Party that plans a State-dominated militia, with its mena 
of shiftless incompetence, spoils politics, and organized snobbery in 
national defense torce at a time of world peril? More and more it bx 
comes plain that most of our pressing problems of large import are 
national in scope and will vield only to national action. Yet we find 


in the Democratic Party the modern, and let } 


us hope 
hold of the advocates of local sovereignty. 


the 
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Wherever the fight for more efficient and more humane government 
has been waged this baneful doctrine of State rights has been invoked 
to rally and shelter the antisocial forces to arouse sectional bias, local 
jealousy, and all the mean, narrow passions that hold men’s eyes upon 
the ground, when great human needs call upon them to look beyond 
the rough and dusty roads to the far country that is worth the toil and 
sacrifice of the long, hard journey. 





There is an infinite pathos in these last words, voicing as 
they do the yearning appeal of a noble idealist for justice 
against the arrogance and eruelty of class prejudice and big- 
otry. 

In all their gaunt nakedness these hideous traits of minds in- 
firm with selfishness stood revealed in Congress recently in the 
fight made by southern Members against a bill that was de- 
signed to free little children from the slavery of factory life 
and all its attendant evils. Such evils are rife in the Southland 
where child labor presents its most revolting aspects and the 
appalling results of it are exhibited in a wide-spread illiteracy 
and its inevitable companions, degradation and crime. 

Of the southern representation in Congress 47 in the House 
and 10 in the Senate, after a bitter and acrimonious battle, 
voted against the bill, acting, possibly, under the instructions 
of aristocratic constituencies on the old, old ground that it was 
an invasion of State rights. So was the abolition of slavery 
an invasion of this sacred ground. 

Mr. Robins considered all this when he chose the Republican 
Party as the party of performances. He says: 

Comprehending our national necessities, how can a Progressive hesi- 
tate long to choose between the party of nationalism and the party of 
sectionalism ? 

He then adduces the following reasons* 


The Progressive movement and revolt of 1912 having failed as a 
permanent political party, and the verdict of the voters having been 
rendered in favor of the Democratic and Republican Parties as_ the 
instruments of their organized political action, what is the present duty 
of the men and women who were loyal to the Progressive Party and 
who believe in Progressive principles? In which of these dominant 
parties in the long run will Progressive principles find most effective 
support, and where will the rank and file and leadership of the 
Progressive Party find largest cooperation in the service of our com- 
mon country? The answer to this question is twofold—first, the char- 
acter and environment of the primary voter mass control; and second, 
the permanent achievements of its leadership. 

The primary voter mass control of the Republican Party is in the 
rural communities of the Central, Western, and New England States. 
This group represents the highest literacy in America, is freest from 


severe social and economic pressure, is in the zone of the greatest 
natural tendency to industrial standardization and equality of oppor- 
tunity, and inherits the tradition of Lincoln and the men who saved 
the Union. 

The Republican Party has a rank and file of men and women who 
have proved their capacity to reject false or dishonest leadership. 


Conceived in moral revolt against human slavery, it was born, baptized, 
and nurtured in the supreme national struggle to maintain the national 
heritage and fulfill the promise of equal opportunity to every citizen. 
Is not its rank and file best calculated to support a leadership that will 
create a national mind and conscience, and, having preserved the in- 
tegrity of the Nation against the heresy of secession, will it not de- 
velop and maintain a progressive national program of social and eco- 
nomie organization ? 

The present leader of the Republican Party won his reputation as 
the Vrogressive Republican governor of New York. He there proved 
himself completely independent of all boss control and demonstrated 
that he will take advice from many but dictation from none. His 
words have been made good by deeds. His leadership is the fruit of 
the Progressive movement in American politics. Mr. Hughes’s recog- 
nition of the Progressives in the appointment of his campaign com- 
mittee is a guarantee of the good faith in which he appeals for Pro- 
gressive support. 

This estimate of the Progressive character of the Republican nomi- 
nee does not rest upon the testimony alone of his record and his 
associates. From a statement over the signature of one of the ablest 
of the Progressive leaders in this Nation I quote as follows: 

“The nomination of Mr. Justice Hughes will be acceptable to the 
great body of Progressive Republicans in this country. * * * He 
was not the choice of the reactionary element which formed the plat- 
form and otherwise controlled the convention. * * He is able, 
independent, fearless, and possessed of high public spirit. There is 
no question of his personal and political integrity; he will go as far 
as his convictions carry him, and no ulterior influence can stop him. 

* Ropert M. La FOLLErre.” 


We Progressives stand at the cross roads. American social, indus- 
trial, and political life has broken down under the old individualistic 
control. A new national mind and conscience developing social unity, 
industrial standardization, efficient political honesty; from a _ self- 
controlled democracy—this is the goal of our generation in American 
life. 

I believe in the character and courage of the nominee of the Re- 
publican Party. He is the most conspicuous example in our history 
of the possibilities that American politics may hold for success in 
able and unselfish public service. For myself, I gladly enlist with the 
great majority of the Progressives of the Nation under the leadership 
of Charles Evans Hughes. 


Mr. Speaker, when we read of these Democratic senatorial 
caucuses, and find one Democratic Senator from the Middle 
West deliberately and pointedly charging another Democratic 
Senator from the far South with framing a revenue measure 
designed to save the South and rob the West and the North we 
must be further convinced that the statements made by Ray- 
mond Robbins are true. 
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Order of the Secretary of War to Mine Planters. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe Hovuse or Representatives, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have twice 
called the attention of the present Congress to a remarkable 
order issued on April 28, 1916, by the War Department. The 
order bears the signature of Secretary of War Baker, and calls 
upon the captains of the mine-planting ships to discharge imme- 
diately all members of the crews of these ships who are not 
citizens. Then follows this remarkable statement: 


By citizens is meant American-born citizens. 


The issuance of this order resulted in the discharge of quite 
a number of trusted and long-employed employees of the mine 
planter Ringgold, including Swedish born, Finnish born, Danish 
born, and others born abroad, but all naturalized citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States can not, under the Constitu- . 
tion, discriminate between its citizens in this manner; and this 
order was not only illegal but extremely unfair, and without the 
slightest warrant. The matter first came to my attention 
through the following telegram: 


We, the undersigned members of the crew of the United States Army 
mine planter Ringgold, have been notified that we will be discharged 
because we are not American born. Being naturalized citizens of the 
State of Washington, we think this gross discrimination against for- 
eign-born citizens, and we therefore ask you to do us a favor and look 
into this matter for us. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN W. Carson. 
ALFRED CHRISTIANSON, 
CarL THOMASSON. 
L. HERMANSEN. 
WILLIAM MATHEON. 


Carlson is a native of Finland, Christianson was born in Den- 
mark, Thomasson in Norway, Hermansen in Norway, and 
Matheon in Finland. All are naturalized citizens. A few days 
after receiving the telegram Congressman JoHNSON received the 
following letter from Anton Greenroos, who also had been dis- 
charged because, although a naturalized citizen, he was not 
native born. His letter states the situation exactly. It follows: 


Hon. Mr. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Sir: This is to let you know that I was a member of the 
civilian crew of the mine planter Ringgold at the time of my discharge 
on account of my foreign birth. 

I was not present at the time when the telegram was dictated and 
sent to you, so my name was not included in it; but I will now state 
fully all details of my residence in this country from the day I landed 
to the date of my Soaree 

I landed in Boston in 1903, then went to New York and took out my 
intention papers on the 20th of October, 1903. I started work on the 
mine planter Ringgold November 10, 1904; as fireman; was then pro- 
moted to oiler and worked in that position until May 7, 1910. 

I took out my citizensbip or naturalization papers May 7, 1910, and 
became assistant engineer on that date. Have been on the same vessel 
up to the time of my discharge. 

I was born in Finland. Always since I became a citizen of this 
country I have tried to the best of my ability to promote its welfare 
and to do what is right. I don’t say this on account of the position. 
I would point out that though I have been a citizen of the United 
States for several years I have received no more consideration in this 
matter than if I had been a newly landed immigrant. 

Hoping to hear from you what is being done in regard to this matter, 
I remain, 

. Respectfully, yours, 
ANTON E. GREENROOS, 
Seattle, Wash. 


In discharging Greenroos and the others Capt. Colley, com- 
manding the Ringgold, gave each a certificate of character, and 
certified to their faithful performance of duty. Capt. Colley’s 
letter to Greenroos concludes with the following paragraph: 

He is being discharged this date due to no fault of his own. It is for 
the convenience of the Government, due to the fact that he is not an 
American-born citizen. 

The contention is made that the United States, with sixteen 
and a half million foreign born within its borders, nearly all of 
whom are naturalized, can not in fairness make such discrimina- 
tion between its citizens. A citizen is defined by the Constitution, 
and each citizen has equal rights. 

Commenting on the War Department’s order, the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald printed the following editorial? 


Just why the Secretary of War has made such an order is hard to 
understand. There are no more loyal citizens of the United States than 
the Scandinavians. But from a political standpoint the administration 
probably believes it is “ playing safe ’’ with such an order, for the rea- 
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son that Scandinavians are generally Republicans, and so many as- 
saults have been made on other “ hyphenates” that a sweeping order 
to discharge those of foreign birth from Government service will not 
prove expensive from a voting standpoint. But it is none the less out- 
rageous and will be resented. 


As a contrast to the methods by which foreign-born citizens 
are debarred from one branch of the Army, the following tele- 
gram stands out in strong relief: 

Tacoma, WASH. 


In order that they might enlist for service in Mexico, two foreigners 
appeared at the office of County Clerk McKenzie yesterday and took out 
their first :papers, declaring their intentions to become citizens of the 
United States. One was Enoch Arvid Ablon, age 33, who has been in 





this country two years, coming from Swec len, and the other was Joe 
Maccarto, age 23, an Italian, who has made his home here since 1904, 
Condition of Old Indians in the Northwest. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
T ,pm Tr af/N 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, during the con- 


sideration in the House of the Indian appropriation bill I had 
occasion to point out the sad condition of many very old In- 
dians in my part of the country. I undertook to show that 
although comparatively wealthy in this world’s goods, they 
were often at the actual point of starvation through inability to 
make use of that which is theirs—and all through burdensome 
and unnecessary governmental red tape. 

I presented several actual cases of Indians, some 100 years 
old, with means, yet beggars. Now I wish to present another 
ease which has come before the commissioners of Grays Har- 
bor County, Wash. I present a statement from the Aberdeen 
(Wash.) Daily World: 


A peculiar phase of the Federal Indian laws is shown in the case of 
Dud Yerks, white husband of a Taholah Indian woman, now in the 


Hoquiam general hospital as a county patient, although the family 
owns timberland on the reservation valued at upward of $7,000. 


Yerks’s illness will deprive his wife and her child of their chief bread- 
winner, and if they happen to be out of funds they will have to accept 
charity despite the fact that Mrs. Yerks owns 80 acres of valuable 
timberland. The law vrovides that Indians must hold their claims 
for 24 years before they can dispose of them. 

County Commissioner Phil S. Locke, speaking of the Indian laws this 
morning, said that the chief difficulty seems to be that the laws are 
drawn up in the form of a code intended to suit the Indians of the 
West as well as of the Middle West. ‘‘ The trouble with this code,” 
said Locke, “is that the bederal Government authorities are seeking 
to run the affairs of the Indians of the timber sections just as they 
do those in Oklahoma and other Middle West States.” 

Locke and cthers are of the opinion that the Indians ought to have 
some way of securing money when in need, especially when they 
ro timber tracts worth thousands, but which they are prohibited from 
selling. 

a 


Child Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


EDWARD KEATING, 
OF COLORADO, 
In trae House or Representatives, 


8, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, we are about to pass the Fed- 
eral child labor bill. I introduced this bill on the opening day 
of the session, and on Wednesday, February 2, 1916, it passed 
the House by a vote of 337 to 46. On August x. 1916, it passed 
the Senate with certain amendments, and to-day the House is 
placing the seal of its approval on the bill as amended by the 
Senate. Within a few days it will be signed by Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States. 

I want to take advantage of this opportunity to reaffirm a 
statement that I have repeatedly made since the bill passed the 
Senate: The lion’s share of whatever eredit may attach to 
the enactment of this legislation belongs to the President of the 
United States. I believe I am well within the facts when I 
say that if he had not intervened on behalf of the child labor 
bill its opponents would have succeeded in pigeonholing it for 
this sessien, and in all probability would have talked it to death 
at the December session. 


HON. 


Tuesday, August 
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Presidents have been fri 


quent visitors to the creat 

Capitol of the United States. They have come on many errands 
Some have hastened here to urge that the interests of busi 
be safeguarded; others have pleaded that labor might be | 
teeted: some have demanded War, and others have praved 
peace, but -Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, was the f 
Chief Executive of this Nation who jou: ney to the Capitol 
for the sofe and exclusive purpose of demanding boy 
and girls of this country be given a chance—the cl e th 
God in his mercy and wisdom intended should be th 

History will have much to say concerning this great 
of Democracy, but I do not believe there will be any pag 
that fascinating chronicle that posterity will linger over mort 
tenderly and affectionately t1 the ie that tells the sto1 
of how, when a struggle was being waged in the Senate of 
the United States between those who would conserve and the 
who would exploit the childhood of the Ni tic yn, oodrow ry Wils 
put aside the most perplexing problems “& ever be 
Chief Executive and entered the lists as the champion of ‘the 
tots of industry who were incapable of waging their own 
battle. 

The mothers of the land blessed him when he kept us out 
of war with Europe, their prayers ascended to high hes 


his behalf when he proposed a peaceful solution for the 7 
difficulty, and to-day, from Maine to California, they are ¢eallil 
on God to safeguard him because he has bee 
pator of tren in industry.” 


ome the “ eman 
Wt} 
Chili 


THE SOUTH AND CHILD LABOR. 

Mr. Speaker, a persistent attempt has been made to bi 
this bill as sectional legislation. Its opponents have ins 
that we were striking at the South, and I am inclined to tl 
that some of the gentlemen who voted against the bill per- 


mitted themselves to be influenced by this sophistry. 

This is not sectional legislation. It Federal legislation 
and its beneficial effects will be felt much in the West and 
East and North as in the South. 


is 


is 


Fortunately those who sought to confuse the issue failed to 
accomplish their object, as is well illustrated by an analy; 
of the vote in the House and the Senate. 

Of the State delegations in the House only four—those of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Georgia—con- 
tained a majority opposed to the bill. All the other State dele- 


gations had a majority in favor of the bill, 
vote for the bill. The 45 southern 
against the bill are only 
tion in the House. 

In the Senate, 


some of 


lid 


voted 


them a = 
representatives who 
one-third of the southern r¢ 


preset 


counting those who voted 


for or against, or 
were paired for or against the bill, we find that out of 32 
southern Senators 10 voted against the measure. Of the Demo- 
eratic membership of the Senate 11 out of 56 were recorded 


against the bill and of the Republican membership 4 out of 40 
were recorded in opposition to the bill. 

On the day I introduced the bill in the House, 
Owen, of Oklahoma, a southerner born and bred, rendered a 
similar service in the Senate. While the measure was pending 
before that body the task of explaining and defending its 


Senator 


pro- 
visions devolved upon Senator Joe Roprnson, of Arkansas, a 
brilliant and courageous son of the South. 

No measure ever had a more loyal champion, and it is parti 


larly gratifying to the friends of child 
work of this distinguished Senator has nen nation-wide 
reeognition. The following editorial froin the New te 
emphasizes that point. The editorial is headed ‘ A sout 
against child labor,” and reads as follows: 

There is not 


labor legislation that 1 


Times 


a little of significance in the fact that it was a southern 
Senator who undertook the defensive explanation of the child-laber bill 
oe which President Wilson is urging Congress to act at once. The 
effort to exclude children from factories has encountered of late its 
chief antagonism in the South, the northern manufacturers having for 
some time past been content—or discontent—to accept such restri 


tions as were inevitable and to do little 
attention as they could to the unfairne 


more than to call as much of 


F U ss of compelling them to compete 
with manufactarers still permitted to use child labor. That is a Just 


grievance, as industrial 
course, and has been, 


grievances 
by denial of 


g 
59, 


and though it could be n let, of 
any man’s right to do a wrong thir 


merely because other men were doing it, still that reply does n« rt meet 
satisfactorily the situation created by the dis crimination in question’ 

That Senator Ropinson was able to show, by many quotations from 
southern papers, the existence in the South, as in the North, of a w 
spread sentiment against permitting—which is the same thi 


elling—children to work in mills will be 
n both sections of the country who have 
serious evits incidental to a premature assu 


hailed with satist 
come to realize the 


mption of life’s burdens. 





When the overwhelming maj rity of the southern Senators 
Representatives supported the child-labor bill they 
the sentiment of their constituents. To say that the 
the South are in favor of permitting greedy and 
employers to exploit their children is a cruel libel 


and 
were voicing 
people of 
unserupulous 
which will 
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not be accepted for 
southern sentiment. 

We may take it for granted that the people of the South 
speak through the newspapers of the South, and with the per- 
mission of the House I will insert as part of my remarks edi- 
torials from the leading papers of the southern States advocat- 
ing the passage of this bill. 

Before doing that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert an article 
on the child-labor bill from the pen of Frances Wayne, which 
appeared in the Denver Post, of Denver, Colo. It follows: 

No more crying of children! 

No more going to work at dawn and dragging away at dusk for lit- 
tle people who have never had time to learn the meaning of childhood! 

—— exploiting of children by men greedy for wealth and more 
wealth ! ; 

No more chance for father to sit around all day while sonny and sis 
a to the factory, mine, mill, or cannery to earn his and their 
iving! 

No more hideous slavery of childhood to bring the blush of shame to 
the name and fame of this, our country! 

All the misery and cruelty of machinery, bad air, crowding, body- 
killing work done, of childhood done away with, ordered abolished by 
the most powerful voice of this world to-day—the voice of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Since the world began and men wanted something for nothing, chil- 
dren have been put to work. ‘They were usual features of the scenery 
of industrialism. ‘Then one day civilization found its ears opened to a 
new note when Elizabeth Barrett Browning asked : 

Deo you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that can not stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 

It was in 1843 that Elizabeth Barrett Browning asked the British 
Government wbat it intended to do for the children in thz mines and 
factories of Great Britain, and in a flame of anger she drew the picture 
of existence as these children endured it. 


a minute by anyone who is in touch with 


SEVENTY-THREE-YEAR CRUSADE WON BY WILSON, 


Seventy-three years is long enough for the sacrifice of thousands of 
children to greed, but at last it bas come to an end or, under the pro- 
visions of the Keating child-labor bill, it will_come to an end in one 
year from the time the signature of Woodrow Wilson is affixed to make 
it a law. 

The end of child labor was distinguished when Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning wrote her startling poem; it became more clear when former 
Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, made a tour of the South and with his 
own eyes saw thousands of children slaving in cotton mills, in can- 
neries, and in the East and Middle West found them working long hours 
in mines, 

On his retura from that tour Senator Beveridge introduced a bill 
abolishing child labor. 

The South and Pennsylvania rushed against that bill like the Ger- 
mans rushed through Belgium and left it in tatters, and no President 
lifted his voice in behalf of the children. 

teveridge out, Representative Palmer, of Pennsylvania, took up the 
cudgels for the children. He introduced a bill in the House abolishing 
child labor. When his bill had met with the fate of the Beveridge bill, 
Palmer openly charged Senator Penrose with having used more than 
$2,000,000 to encompass his defeat for reelection to Congress and to 
kill the child-labor b:1l. 

Then Colorado stepped into the fray for the children—Colorado, with 
the best child-protection laws of any State of the Union, has sent 
IipwarD KEATING to Congress from the third district, and it was 
EDWARD KEATING who took up the fight where Mr. Palmer had been 
obliged to relinquish it. 


VOICES OF LITTLE ONES TUGGED AT HEARTSTRINGS, 


There was no mention of child labor in the Democratic platform on 
which Woodrow Wilson and his party had walked to power. But Wood- 
row Wilvon at times is a law unto himself. He is a stickler for State 
rights, as witness the suffrage problem, but Woodrow Wilson, like 
former Senator Beveridge, had made a tour of the South and had seen 
things which did not look well in his sleep. 

President Wilson knows that the women of the country desire the 
ballot for a number of reasons, chief of which is to use the vote in 
behalf of enslaved childhood. In the suffrage States and in other States 
where women have been devoting energy and talents to government, 
legislation has been devised to protect children in the rights of child- 
nood, but the process has been slow and the children of the South and 
of Pennsylvania and other Commonwealths have been left at the mercy 
of greed. 

What cared Woodrow Wilson that the South was standing on its 
State-rights prerogative and denied to Congress the power to send chil- 
dren into the sunlight and to school? 

What cared he for the limitations of a party platform, when the 
yoices of children were crying to him for help? 

Not a spap of his finger cared Woodrow Wilson for any of those 
things whcn he thorght otherwise. 


NOW WOMEN MAY TURN EYES TO NEW GOAL, 


And so the United States Senate received orders to pass the Keating 
cnild-labor bill without delay, let the South and Pennsylvania roar as 
they would, Cne sharp command from the Wilson voice, one stroke of 
the Wilson pen, and the children are released to childhood and the 
energies of philanthropists and social workers and women voters may 
turn to other chaavels. The cause is the greatest on earth, because no 
nation is greater than its children’s opportunity. 

There are plenty of laurels for the brows of the champions, plenty 
for the brow of Beveridge, plenty for the brow of Palmer, plenty for 
the brow of KeaTING, and a great white sheaf for the memory of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Rrowning. 
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I also desire to insert a letter on the child-labor bill addressed 
to the New York World by Hon. James M. Curley, for many 
years a distinguished Member of this House and now mayor of 
the city of Boston. Mr. Curley’s article is as follows: 


To THE Epiror or Tur Worrp: 


The greatest moral, economic, and political victory achieved by a 
party has been won through the courageous Democratic leadership of 
President Wilson in the assured enactment of the child-labor bill. 
Think well of the tremendous issue at stake. Over 500,000 little chil- 
dren are epfranchised, and the little hands that fave labored in an 
eternal midnight at the bottom of the mines will now enjoy the sun- 
light, and little lives torn and emaciated by the exacting labors under 
the pitiless heat of the southern mills—operated by northern capital— 
in the still"watches of the midnight hour will now rest in the manner 
that Divine Providence intended when the world began. 

I have no words to express my enthusiasm. God willing, I hope to 
discuss this great moral and economic issue demanded and secured by 
the Democratic Party of this country upon every platform in Massa- 
chusetts during the coming fall. 

Honest labor will again receive its just reward. Honest hearts and 
willing hands, ever ready to accomplish the toil for the Nation, will 
again receive a just return, and wages will not be materially lowered 
by reason of the injustice of child-labor proposals. 

Sometimes when I have thought of the little children reaching the 
spindles in those southern cotton mills resting about on a level with 
their heads, under the glaring light of huge electric arcs, in stifling 
heat, in the dead watches of the night, it seemed to me that northern 
capitalists who were willing to accept such blood money in dividends 
were almost as guilty as those soldiers who stood helpless at the foot 
of the cross when the Saviour of Mankind was crucified. 

I am especially gratified by the provision that will prevent children 
under the age of 16 years working in either mines or quarries. This 
means an utter and entire change in the conduct of anthracite mines 
of Pennsylvania, where there has been a shameless disregard of every 
moral right to which children are entitled, and the toll of little lives 
in tribute to the wealthy coal barons of this country will cease. 

There has been a most pernicious abuse of the labor of children in 
the canneries situated in various parts of the country, and I am pleased 
to note that under the provisions of the Keating child-labor act this 
wearisome toil at a starvation wage will cease, because all children 
under 14 years are prohibited from such labor. The provision reads, 
* mill, ener. workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment,’ 
and will absolve the little ones who in some States have worked in 
sheds, because under a State law a shed could not be called a cannery. 

The withholding from interstate commerce of the labor of children 
under 14 years is a most effective instrument, and in this provision 
Feneros OWEN and Congressman Kearina made their strongest winning 

ght. 

I also note with pleasure that no child between the ages of 14 and 
16 years shall be employed more than eight hours a day. This is a 
most excellent provision, for there have been shocking abuses, See 
in the South, in the hours of duration at which children have toiled. 

Another excellent provision is that no labor of children shall begin 
before 6 o’clock in the morning or after 7 o'clock at night. This will 
effectively prevent the night labor of children in Southern mills, which 
has been the curse upon our country. 

I have addressed strong messages of congratulations to both Senator 
Rosert L. OwEn of Oklahoma and Congressman Epwarp KEATING of 
Colorado, my personal friends, upon their great victory. They deserve 
the hearty acclamation of every self-respecting citizen. 

JAMES M. CURLEY, 
Mayor of Boston. 


' 


Boston, August 9. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert editorials from 
various southern newspapers illustrative of southern senti- 
ment on the subject of child-labor legislation: 


{From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen.] 


THE CHILDREN WIN. 

The announcement that the Democratic Senators favoring child- 
labor legislation, headed by Senator JoHnN W. Kern, of Indiana, had 
determined to push the Keating bill through at this session will 
come as welcome news to all who have labored unceasingly in behalf 
of suffering childhood. The victory has not been an casy one, by any 
means. The general public is aware that the most powerful influences 
were brought to bear in an effort to stifie all action on child-labor 
legislation at this session of Congress. When the situation looked 
darkest President Wilson went to Congress with the urgent request 
that the Keating bill be passed at this session, and he made it clear 
to Democratic Senators that they could not afford to evade their 
obligations to the country in this matter. 

While there is glory enough to go around for all*supporters of the 
Keating bill, the credit for victory must lie largely with the Presi- 
dent and with Senator Kern, that tireless and energetic legislator 
from Indiana, who has the happy faculty of being nearly always on 
the right side of every national question. Senator Kern’s Democ- 
racy has been always of that unquestionable type which has endeared 
him to the people of his own State and has made him a national 
figure. 

While all who have worked so zealously in behalf of the Keating 
measure, which would forever end child slavery in this country, have 
a proud sbare in this signal triumph over the most powerful inier- 
ests that have yet arrayed themselves against national legislation, they 
will not begrudge the tribute which is due the President and Senator 
Kern. Had it not been for the watchful insistence of the latter that 
the bill be passed at this session, the President’s request would have 
been lost sight of in the senatorial caucus. 

Thus there is added to the long list of Democratic achievement the 
enactment into law of a bill which sounds the death knell of traffic 
in childish bodies. Hereafter mill, mine, and factory owners will 
have to pay living wages to full-grown men and women, instead of 
dwarfing the citizenship of the future by employing children in order 
to swell the profits. or such as these there will be no sympathz. 
They have bargained and trafficked in the children of the Nation 
and have brazenly fought every effort made to better the condition 
+ —_ little ones. Now for them it is Waterloo, everlasting and 
glorious. 














[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal.] 
THE CURSE OF CHILD LABOR. 


President Wilson is incontestably right in demanding from Congress 
a measure of child-labor reform which the national Democratic Party 
has promised the people. If the Senate permits a few selfish Mem- 
bers of that body to stand in the way of enactment of a satisfactory 
Federal child-labor statute. it will be doing the cause of the child 
worker an almost irreparable injury and, at the same time, will be 
shaking public coafidence in the national Democracy. We can imagine 
nothing that would be of greater service to the Republican Party in the 
national campaign than Democratic repudiation of a covenant with 
the people affecting the moral and physical well-being of hundreds of 
thousands of youthful toilers, whose mute appeal for human sympathy 
and protection should silence every argument for maintenance of exist- 
ing conditions in the child-labor marts of America. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Dispatch.] 
It is no credit to the South that any of its Representatives in Con- 


gress are opposed to a child-labor bill. No section should thrive on the 
toll of human beings. - 


{From the Shreveport (La.) Times.] 
PASS THE CHILD-LABOR BILL, 


President Wilson deserves the greatest commendation for his efforts 
to force a reactionary Senate to consider the Keating-Owen child-labor 
bill, which has been pending before that body since February. 

A highly organized and well-paid lobby, supported largely by southern 
cotton-mill owners, who object to losing the profits on exploited chil- 
dren, has been successful so far in preventing action on this legislation. 
Now they plan to “ postpone” the bill until the short session next De- 
cember, and then talk it to death im a iilibuster. There is no other 
conceivable reason why they object to its consideration at once. If it 
comes to a vote in the Senate the vote for it will be overwhelming. 
Few Senators will dare record themselves as in favor of child exploita- 
tion if it comes to a show-down. 

The bill is exceedingly reasonable in its provisions. It prohibits the 
interstate shipment of commodities produced by the labor of children 
under 16 in mines and quarries, or under 14 in mills and factories; 
prohibits night work of children between 14 and 16; and provides an 
eight-hour day. 

There is no form of preparedness more vital than is provided in 
legislation of this kind. The future of America depends on the kind 
oo that inhabits it. And the race is absolutely dependent on the 
children. 

The gentlemen who want te grind profits out of the toil and blood of 
little children are as unpatriotic as a traitor whe sells military secrets 
to an enemy in time of war. 

Most important of ali, the children are entitled to playtime, recre- 
ation, and education. The only product worth while for a nation is 
human welfare. And the children are capable of producing the largest 
amount of that valuable commodity. A nation which permits its chil- 
dren to be exploited is growing poorer every day in the only commodity 
it is worth while to produce. No matter how “great” it may be in 
terms of exports and imports, national wealth, crops, and other com- 
modities—if it is producing a deficit of human happiness, it is a 
world failure. 


Pass the child-labor bill! It is up to you to see that it does so! 


THE CHILD-LABOR AW. 
[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal. ] 


As long ago as last February Congressman Kratinc, of Colorado, 
introduced into the House a bill intended to contro! child labor. The 
House passed the bill and sent it on to the Senate. Because of its con- 
ditions it was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and 
there it was “ put to sleep,” to use the popular term for such sequestra- 


ion. 

The bill is most carefully drawn to avoid treading on that highly 
prized principle of Democracy, State rights. 

The Government can not interfere with the individual State's prerog 
ative in dealing with its own children. Unless the States themselves 
enact protective legislation for their children and minors the manufac- 
turers can snap their fingers at any outside otders. But there is a way 
js reach them through their purses, and that way the Keating bill 
chose. 

For it lies in the province of the National Government to say what 
shall and shall not be handled in interstate commerce. There is where 
it had the whip handle on the manufacturers and miners who are sap- 

ing the vitality from the youth of so many States by child labor. 
tt is supreme when it comes to such regulations. 

Of course, no manufacturer with business acumen can afford to run 
his plant for local home trade; there would not be enough of this to 
justify either his investment or his ambition. That is where the Gov- 
ernment gets its hold on him. 

And that is why this Keating child-labor bill has been in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

But its long stay there is becoming a public scandal. The childhood 
of the country, that part of it that is held in bondage by the overlords 
of shop and mill, is bemmg drained of joy and happiness and virility. 
Every day the bill is held up and its protection denied to them they 
are sinking deeper into that physical and mental lassitude that comes 
of overwork. 

The President is urging the passage of the bill and the people should 
back him up in a general demand for it. They say the soldiers in the 
trenches are ‘‘ cannon fodder”; with equal grim truth we may call the 
children in the mills “ factory fodder.”” Good red American blood is too 
good and too precious to the Nation to be thinned and wasted thus in 
the early days of life. 

If Congress does nothing else before it adjourns it ought to enact 
this child-labor bill into a law that wili protect the helpless childhood 
wherever a factory sets up its spindles of a mill or cannery throws the 
shadow of its smokestack. 


{Frem the Raleigh (N. C.) Observer.] 
SENATE'S DUTY PLAIN. 

The Washington Post can not be accused of hostility to capital. 
Rather, it has always been the champion of capital. It has consistently 
argued for the manufacturer and for all possibile consideration that the 
Government can give the employers of the country. 
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The Post is not afraid of the child-labor bill. meas 
has been put through the House should also be | d | t! 
the Washington paper says. It states the whole case when it say 
“The miils and factories will survive the hardshiy which may 
to them. The injustice that may be done to children in me 
be more than overbalanced by the benefits that will 


them.” 

The friends of the child in North Carolina regret that an adequ 
law was not passed for this State. They would have p red tor 6 
deserved conSideration for the little ones in North Caroli: o have 
come at the hands of the State. But the State not havin 1 it 


opportunity, childhood’s champions in the State are wil 


bil to h 


desired reform come through Federal sources. They do not ant 
any of the accompanying evils which the foes of the legis 
predict. 

The bill should become law. The country owes to the child As 
the Post says, the benefits will overbalance the disadvantages. Th 
Senate’s duty is plain. 

{From the Greenville (Miss.) Democrat.] 
THE CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

The Vicksburg Herald comments on the attempt to hold up the 
passage of the child-labor law in the Senate, and the effort f th 
President to have the bill passed as a fulfillment of the party’s plat 
form pledges, as follows: 

“According to Washington dispatches, ‘the Democratic leaders 
worried over the holdup of the child-labor bill by a small group 
cotton-mill operators.’ The remark is deemed warranted—that wh 
the party platform was charged with an enactment of ‘an effect 
child-labor bill’ not one of these ‘ cotton-mill Senators’ raised a chirp 
against it. Then was the time, and the party convention was the plac 
to oppose such a measure as unconstitutional or violative of p 
principle. But it is in the Senate that pledges whose nonfuifill: 


handicaps the party fail. The House has long since passed such a 
Aroused by criticisms of the Senate’s holdup, the President 
compel action that will remove a campaign stumblingblock, and the 
press and the public should back him up against ‘the small grou 
totton-mill Senators.’ ”’ 


seeks 


> « 


{From the Laurel (Miss.) Leader.] 

PASS THE CHILD-LABOR BILL, 
President Wilson deserves the greatest commendation 
to force a reactionary Senate to consider the Keating-Oyw 
bill, which has been pending before that body since Feb 
A highly organized lobby, who object to losing the 








pront { 


ploited children, has been successful so far in preventing action on this 
legislation. Now they plan to “ postpone” the bill until the short ses 
sion next December, and then talk it to death in a filibuster. There 


is no other conceivable reason why they object to its consideration at 
once. If it comes to a vote in the Senate, the vote for it will be over 
whelming. Few Senators will dare record themselves in favor 
child exploitation if it comes to a show-down. 

The bill is exceedingly reasonable in its provisions. It prohibits the 
interstate shipment of commodities produced by the labor of children 
under 16 in mines and quarries, or under 14 in mills and factories; 
prohibits night work of chi'dren between 14 and 16. 

There is no form of preparedness more vital than is provided in leg 
lation of this kind. The future of America depends on the kind of race 
that inhabits it. And the race is absolutely dependent on the childr 

Most important of all, the children ar» entitled to playtime, rec1 
tion, and education. The only product worth while for a nation is 
human welfare. And the children are capable of producing the larges 
amount of that valuable commodity. 

Pass the child-labor bill! It is up to you to see that Congress 


as of 


[From the Galveston (Tex.) 

A TEXAS OPINION. 
The child-labor bill is denounced as an inva 
it is said that only by distorting the interstate-commerce clause can 
any constitutional warrant be got for it. Senator Boran has dis- 
covered that the President himself thought so many years ago, when 


his chief employment was the writing of books in Since then 


News. ] 


ion of State rights, and 


a closet. 


the President has gained a more intimate view of child labor and of its 
consequences, with the result that his opinion as to constitutional limi- 
tation has become less academic. The President now thinks it is no 
more than a reasonable exercise of the interstate-commerce clause } 
the Constitution to enact that goods which are produced at the cost 
of the moral, intellectual, and physical wasting of children = shall 

kept out of the channels of interstate commerce. The bill he favors 


would leave every State free to do what it pleases as to child labor: 
every State could, if it should elect, triin babies to the tendence of 
the shuttle. Its only inhibition is against the shipment of the pat 
ticular goods thus produced outside the boundaries of the State in 
which they are made. This, it is said, would be an assault on the State's 
sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us, truth runs the other way about. To 
forbid the interstate shipment of goods made by children interferes | 
if at all, with the right of the State to do in this matter as it ple 
than it does to permit the shipment of such goods in interstat: 


merce. For when child-made goods are given access to interstate com 
merce the effect in many instances, if not in all, is to balk the Si 
which either has legislated against child labor or contemplates doing 
Ordinarily man-made goods can not compete with child-made goods ) 
that this unfair competition puts a constraint on the State which |! 
forbidden child labor or desires to do so. It has in a practi ns 
lost its freedom of decision. It is deterred from doing what it wishes 
to de by the economic cost of indulging its wish. Its right to forbid 
the working of children before either their brains or their bones ari 
formed is practically violated as a consequence of the failure of th 
Government to protect it from the economic coercion of another State 
Such a bill as the pending measure will make for the freedom of the 
States, because it will enable those States which wish to forbid child 
labor to do so without requiring those States of contrary disposition 
to do so. 
{From the Raleigh (N. C.) Progressive Fa 
NATION MUST ACT 

Since southern manufacturers with their vast wealth and influer 
have used their power to prevent suitable child-labor legislation by 
State action, nothing remains but for the National Governn t to 
handle this matter. 
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[From the Hickory (N. C.) Democrat.] 


UNFAIR TO MANUFACTURERS. 

Every time a southern manufacturer goes to Washington and 
pleads the cause of southern mills he is adding votes to the Keating 
bill Right or wrong, the country is convinced that child labor should 

: dispensed with, and no amount of arguing or pleading will convince 
Congressmen that the manufacturers are sincere. The Democrat is not 


an advocate of nationai legislation, but it does not expect to see any 
relief from the State and, unlike Senator TILLMAN, it does not see the 
destruction of local self-government in child-welfare legislation any 
more than it sees it in Government control of water power, national 


conservation of other natural resources, and a hundred things the 
Federal Government is doing. 
In the testimony of various manufacturers there has been a va- 


riance. Some assert that children are employed for their own benefit; 
others assert that southern mills are forced to employ children and 
work longer hours in order to compete with New England mills, which 
enjoy cheaper freight rates; and still others declare that the children 
are employed to enable their parents to live. All these might be good 
rensons, 

ut we can not get away from the fact that southern mill owners 
are being assailed from every quarter of the country, that in a measure 
the whole South is indicted by the public opinion of the country— 
whether right or wrong—and that this section, and North Carolina in 
particular, will fee! the sting of criticism more and more as the years 
pass, unless the Keatingites win. 

This is a feature that the Democrat would respectfully submit is worth 
considering by our manufacturers, many of whom it knows to be the 
best men in the community, and all of whom, it has reason to believe, 


are far above the average business man in intelligence and public 
spirit. It is not fair to them to be placed in q false position before 
the world, 


{From the Hickory (N. C.) Record.] 

There are only a few defenders of those who would stand for the 
system in North Carolina. A rich Commonwealth can not afford to be 
backward in the matter of child labor, and North Carolina manufac- 
turers should let the world know that they are willing to go as far as 
any State in practical welfare legislation. Wholesome legislation is 
coming, and it would be much better if the broad-minded men among 
the manufacturers would take it upon themselves to see that good laws 
are made and then obeyed. 


—_— 


{From the Greenville (8S. C.) Home Circle.] 

The Keating child-labor bill meets with favor in Congress. It passed 
by a vote of 337 to 46. This bill prohibits the interstate shipment of 
the products of child labor, under a heavy penalty, but excepts boys 
and girls’ clubs. 

if the bill passes the Senate, it then becomes a law. And it will be 
of a great benefit to all mill workers. It means better pay for the 
grown people that have children. It gives the children the benefit of 
education, while it don’t prohibit children from work on the farms. 
And it don’t prohibit .children from working in cotton mills, but it 
does prohibit the shipping of child-labor products outside of the State 
in which produced. 


[From the Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga.] 
TRAFFICKING IN CHILDREN. 


It was a brave thing for W1ILL1AM ScHLey Howarp to take the stand 
he did in the National House of Representatives when the bill to limit 
the product of child labor to the State of its production was up for 
consideration, and which passed the House with a splendid majority. 
Mr. Howarp’s championship of the child as against its exploiters repre- 
sented the true spirit of the thoughtful South. 


[From the Rome (Ga.) Herald.] 
THE CHILD-LABOR BILL. 


The Keating child-labor bill barring from interstate commerce the 
products of child labor has the National House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 337 to 46. This is probably a forerunner of what 
will happen in the Senate. Under the provisions of the bill a heavy 
penalty is imposed for interstate eo of any commodity made in 
whole or in part by children under 16 years of age. 

Unless the children are protected, the foundation of the Government 
will soon begin to totter. There have been from time to time enacted 
in all States child-labor laws. The great trouble has been that these 
laws have never been enforced as they should be. Usually the lobbyists 
in the State capitals have managed ip some sagacious way to add a 
rider to the child-labor bill which effectually impedes the real purpose 
of the law. Now that the Federal Government has taken a hand in the 
game of child protection the children of the future will be substantially 
looked after. 

The Keating bill has been a source of contention for some time. It 
was prepared during the last session of Congress but was not presented 
at that time. Now that it has been passed with such a convincing vote 
in the lower House, its ultimate passage in the Senate can be safely 
predicted, but it is not probable that the vote will be so emphatic. 


[From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald.] 
THE KEATING CHILD-LABOR BILL. 


Capt. Ellyson A. Smyth, president of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, appeared before congressional authorities 
in Washington yesterday in opposition to the Keating child-labor Dill, 


x measure the discussion of which has placed the textile-manufac- 
turing States of the South in an embarrassing position before the 
whole country. The Keating bill has passed the House by a large 


majority and now goes to the Senate for consideration. Members of 
Congress from North and South Carolina and some from Georgia op- 
posed the measure vigorously, but with little effect other than to cause 
the country generally to regard conditions in these States as much 
worse than they are. 

And with all due respect to Capt. Smyth, who is the spokesman for 
the southern manufacturers, his words, as reported in the press dis- 
yatches this morning, have brought neither relief nor conviction that 
the textile interests of this part of the country are not wrong in the 
ground they have taken for opposing this bill. The more the oppo- 
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nents of the bill talk the more the country is inclined to believe the 
manufacturers are actuated by a desire to work children and to keep 
down wages. 


{From the Charleston (S. C.) Review.] 
GREEDY MANUFACTURERS. 

By a vote of 337 to 46 the child-labor bill passed the National House 
of Representatives. In looking over the personne! of the body we find 
that the 337 represent the people and that the 46 represent the cor- 
porations. Now it is up to the Senate, and we will soon have a chance 
to count up those who are in favor of the people and those who are for 
the interests. If this bill becomes a law, and there is not much doubt 
of it, it will accomplish what the States affected have repeatedly re- 
fused to do—thinking themselves safe in the hands of the different 
legislatures, many members of which are and have been mill owners 
and stockholders—protect the children. The mill owners had an idea 
they could run their factories forever on the cheap labor of infants. 
But the people tired of this sorc of business and were compelled to 
appeal to the people at large in order to save the children, with the 
result that the popular branch of Congress passed the bill for their 
relief, and it is hoped by all lovers of little children that the Senate 
will do likewise by them. 


[From the Galveston (Tex.) Tribune.] 
THE CHILD OR THE MILL. 


Quite recently the Committee on Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington approved a bill having for its purpose the dis- 
couragement of child labor. The provisions of the measure forbid the 
passage outside the State in which were originated the products of 
mines, quarries, or mills the result of child labor. It was expected that 
most of the opposition to the proposed law, if any opposition developed, 
would come from the factory regions of New England or the mining 
fields of Pennsylvania, but the surprising development in connection with 
the measure was that the most vigorous opposition to its passage came 
from Representatives of the Southern States. While the South has 
very few mines and not enough factories to be entitled to much space 
in tables of statistics, it is known that this section has for years been 
anxious that the cotton factories of the Nation be established where 
they logically belong—in close proximity to the cotton fields, in the 
section where most of the raw material is produced. 

It a be true that conditions in the South Carolina mills are much 
better than they were {n the New England cotton mills during the 
time children were worked, but even ideal conditions will not warrant 
the steady employment of children of tender age for long hours and in 
the close atmosphere of a factory with its lint-laden air and disagree- 
able odors which no factory has ever been able to entirely eliminate. 
There are men, plenty of them, who would not accept financial gain at 
the cost of a child’s death, but they are never brought face to face with 
conditions as they actually exist and probably believe that their divi- 
dends are earned honestly, but there are others who would take advan- 
tage of anything that offers that their incomes might be made to show 
an annual increase, and it is against these avaricious ones that such 
laws as the one proposed are made. 

No one argues that a child should not be made to work, but the work 
should be suited to the ability of the child and ample provision should 
be made for the recreation of those who are to in the future carry the 
burdens of society, commerce, and State. 


[From the Gainesville (Ga.) Herald.} 


The purpose of the bill is to prevent capitalists from coining child 
blood and child flesh into dollars. 

No measure has ever come before Congress for the protection of 
humanity that is equal to this measure. Anyone at all familiar with 
the reports of committees who have investigated the factory and shop 
life of the country. especially that of eastern cities, who has a spark 
of love for humanity in his bosom, a particle of sympathy left in his 
heart, or an atom of justice in the make-up of his patriotism will 
necessarily favor this bill to take the children out of these sweat- 
shops, factories, and mills, where their very life is being ground out of 
them and where every hope is being smothered and where every oppor- 
tunity to even become normal men and women is blasted. 


{From the Americus (Ga.) Times-Dispatch.] 
CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION. 


The lower branch of Congress is said to be ready to again pass the 
Keating child-labor bill, which would prevent shipment across State 
lines of the products of the labor of children under a certain age. It 
is the belief that the Senate will attempt to die without action, just as 
it did last session. ‘This will be more difficult, however, because the 
life of this Congress—two years—began in December, and friends of 
the measure in the Senate, if they be sincere in their desire to get the 
bill on the statute books, can make life very miserable for its op- 
onents. 
. There has been a marked advance in Congress in the past few years 
against this highly objectionable kind of child labor. When Senator 
Beveridge demanded restrictive legislation along about 1906 he was 
looked upon as a visionary and his bill went to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where it was put to death on the ground that it was unconsti- 
tutional and therefore not fit to be even discussed in public place. 

The thing is very much alive, however. Some day it will become a 
law. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Herald.] 
GOOD REASONS FOR DISCOMFORT. 


“We pray for the comfortable, who do not care for anything so 
long as they are left at ease.” From a prayer by Rey. Levi M. Powers 
at the inauguration exercises of the Gloucester, Mass., municipal 
counci] on January 17. 

There are many classes of these comfortable persons, and sometimes 
it becomes society’s duty to stir them up a little bit. Just now there 
is the Keating-Owen bill, concerning which some prosperous, charita)le, 
and altogether complacently comfortable persons prefer to remain in 
ignoranee, 

The Keating-Owen measure was introduced into Congress with the 
object of prohibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of goods In 
the production and manufacture of which child labor has entered. 
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Many very comfortable persons do not care to know that State legis 
lation has not protected littie children from exploitation rhere are, 
in fact, a dozen States with very good child-labor laws—from whi 
the canning industries are carefully exempted 

And so tots of 5 and 6 are:permitted to snip bean op cans from 
4 a. m. for just as many hours as they can be aw : the 
season of ripe vegetables: and in certain fish canr eh en of 8 
and 10 work 15 and 16 hours a day in the busy se ) 

Details of some of the glass works of Pennsy inia 1 
of West Virginia, and the textile mills of Georgia, Alab nd Mi 
sippi would stir up a considerable amount of unrest ! ul 
ortably ignorant if they would read the reports of the national child 
labor committee. 

The main opposition to the Keating-Owen bill in the Senate is ex 
pected from the southern cotton-mi!! interests, but—and this a most 
disturbing bit of information—these mills are often owned by members 
of New England corporations 

Ilow can you help, net being a Senator or a southern mill owner. | 

You can help to stir up the too comfortable about the condition of | 
child labor and they will see to it that the Senate becomes uncom- | 
fortable enough to pass the Keating-Owen bill 

- } 
[From the Norfolk (Va.) Pilot.] | 
CHILD LABOR, 

Any issue that strikes directly at the pocket nerve of a commuiuit 
is always a disturbing one in politics. The question of regulating child | 
labor by law is not an exception to this rule. 


The national Democratic platform contains a plank specifically pledg- 
ing the party to favor such legislation, and a bill now before Congress 
in conformity with that promise has the indorsement of the adminis- 
tration. To arrest the physical and mental development of chil 
for the sake of a few pennies saved or made, as the case may is | 
the maddest of extravagances, from whatever angle regarded, morai 
or material. Stunt the childhood of one generation and whence art 
come the sturdy men and women to do the work of the next? | 

There are laws to protect adults in every department of labor, yet 
presumably they should be able to take care of themselves. Yet k 
is made when like protection is asked for the children who are hel; 
unless the shield of Government be thrown over them. ‘To deny this 
guardianship would be cruel, unjust, and, as a matter of mere material 
policy, easily beyond computation. 

{from the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph.] 
MILLS AND CHILDREN, 

The Telegraph realizes the seriousness of the cotton mill as a fac 
in the social development and progress of the South. Increasingly in 
dustry is following its natural bent and getting the manufacturer as 
close to the producer as possible, and so we are getting more and more 
textile mills each year because we ere the textile staple 
There is much to be said against the cotton mill's coming. 
doesn’t help the community much, if it does not actually injure 
standard of the race itself. A few people are bettered by them; a great 
many are affected in just the opposite. 
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The worst feature, of course, is the effect of the work, the pay roll 
and its limitations on those who tend to the spindles all day long Not 
much is paid for this work, because it is not, as a matter of fact, worth 





much. Again, even these pay rolls can not be met unless the mill | 
owner sells his product at a profit. If he makes any substantial in | 
crease in wages or reduction in hours and the other fellow doesn’t, the 
only thing accomplished is the certain bankruptcy of the man who | 


wanted to do better by his employees. But something has to be done. 


We've got to quit working our children, and that means raising the 
wages of adults. 
For instance, let us look into the attitude engendered on the part of 


many mill owners by the necessities, if such they be, of their business, 


as exemplified in the hearings before the committee looking into Federal 


child-labor legislation David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, is on the stand: - s ; 
“ Congressizan Keatrinc. Did the mill owners of North Carolina, in 





effort to ameliorate the cont 


ition of the employees, support Gov. Kitchin 
his recommendation? igi 


in (This was a recommendation for rigid in 
spection of factories.) 

“Mr, CLarg. I did not favor inspection, 

“ Congressman KEATING. Was that because you did not have faith 


in the State inspectors, or because you had a good deal of faith in the 
mill owners? * * #* 
“Mr. CLARK. It is largely a grafter 
“Congressman LONDON, 


proposition. * * * | 


What do you mean by a grafting propo 

sition? 

“Mr. Crark. I am not prepared to give you the facts, but my under 
standing is that if you pay you get a clean bill of health. 

“Congressman Lonxpon. You believe your mill owners would resort 
to corruption in order to escape a fair inspection? 

“Mr. Clank. Not more than any others; not more than was neces- 
sary. 

“Congressman Loxpoxn. You mean they would resort to corruption 


of a Government official? 
“ Mr. Crark. Well, yes; 
Asked about compulsery education—which, in the 
Telegraph, is the only real solution of the problem 
voice to the following rather remarkable indictment : 
manship of North Carolina, of which those who 
£0 loudly and lustily 


if they were held up.” 
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“When these people (the families of the operatives) come from the 
mountains they do not believe in education. ‘That is the reason w 
do not have compulsory education in North Carolin: because the 
isolated mountain districts would go Republican if we forced com 


pulsory education upon them.’ 

The following are excerpts taken from the testimony of mill owners 
and their representatives at the hearing: 

“If a mill operating 11 hours a day employs children only 8 hours, 
it would probably require additional machinery 

“The cotton mill has done more than anything else 
Save the people trom the farm. 

“If this law passed, and the younger children were taken ou 
mills, the families would go back to the farm 

“If this bill passed, it would affect 35 children between 14 and 15 
in our mill of 400 people. This would necessitate our building eight 
new houses to take care of the new families that would be brought in 

“A roll of cotton cloth made by child labor is just as long, just as 
wide, just as white, and just as good as if made by adults. 
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n thousand and more miles away. It ts because they have reached thts 
view of the case that a maj rity of the southern Members have refused 
to longer support the proposition of employing child labor in hard 
factory work and voted for the Keating bill. 
Che w will pass Congress without difficulty and without doing the 
f btest barm to the southern mills, which are not as weak as their 
c rs pretend Even if it did affect some of them unfavorably, the 
Seuth can not afford, any more than other sections of the country, to 
‘ e its children to this manufacturing Moloch. 
[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 
WOMEN AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has given its indorsement 
to the Keating-Owen child-labor bill now before Congress. Nine State 


federations have already indorsed the bill, and many of the members 
of these clubs are cooperating actively with the National Child Labor 
Committee in its campaign for it. Now that the General Federation 
has put its yo of approval on the bill, many other club women 
who have been waiting for the General Federation to take the lead will 
— with the National Child Labor 

t pussed by the present Congress. 


Committee in its efforts to have 


[From the Roauoke (Va.) World.] 
THE MODERN SLAVERY. 


Those people of the South. and they may be counted by the million, 
who take a broad view of things and who want to see their Nation 
developed along the highest lines, are following with profound regret 


the eet of southern Representatives toward the Keating-Owen 
child-labor bill. 

rhis bill is designed to prevent the employment of children under 
14 ar d to limit the hours of work for children between 14 and 16 to 
eight hours a day. In the large majority of States of the Union a law 


similar to this is in force, but in some southern States it is far below 
the standard which the best thought of the country plainly establishes. 
Oppesition to the Keating-Owen measure comes almost entirely from 


the Seuth, and particularly from Virginia and North and South Caro- 
ling Such opposition, in our judgment, does not express the convic- 
(ions of Virginia and Carolina people. In fact, it misrepresents them, 
It 3 rtises them before the world as champions of modern slavery. 


[from the Tampa (Fla.), Times.] 
STATE RIGHTS AND CHILD LABOR. 


The question of State rights has been injected into the fight against 
the Keating child-labor bill, now before Congress, and warfare on the 
aE led by some southern Senators and Representatives, will be 

itter, 

The southerners who present strongest opposition to the measure 
represent States in which cotton mills are lecated, and therefore their 
fight is made in behalf of cotton-mill interests, headed by New England 
und southern capitalists. It seems almost impossible to place a decent 
child-labor law on the statute books of these States, which is anything 
but creditable to their political leaders and legislators. We object to 
Government interference with State rights, but the spirit of protection 
demands that something be done tin behalf of the toiling children of 
ee the political representatives of which positively refuse 
to “ see the light.” 


St 


{From the Meridian (Miss.) Star.] 
NOT SECTIONAL MEASURE, 

The fight made by southern Congressmen against the Keating anti- 
child-labor bil: which passed the House Wednesday was not creditable 
either to them or to the people whom they represent; for while the bill 
if it passes the Senate and becomes a law, will not have the effect o 
preve ting child labor in the several States when the manufactured 
prod ‘t is sold only within the State, it goes probably as far as the 
ede (| Government can proceed against an industrial evil. 

{From the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal.] 
OVERWHELMING SENTIMENT BEHIND IT. 


The Keating bill te bur from interstate commerce the products of 
child labor, which passed the House February 2 by a vote of 337 to 
46, a majority which even surprised friends of the bill, is one of the 
most stringent in some of its features of any reform measure that has 
yet passed that body. 

While a few Members of the South voted against the bill, the Recorp 
shows that, with the exception of one vote, that of Parker of New 
Jersey, a Republican, not a single Member from the Northern and 
Western States voted against the bill. 

A Washington correspondent, in commenting on the passage of the 
bill, expresses the opinion that “ the tremendous vote against the effort 
to invoke State rights to continue a national wrong must be regarded 
as evidence of the breaking down of the old State-rights sentiment, even 
among Democrats ‘The southern men opposing this bill offered all the 
old arguments against the invasion of State authority by the Federal 
Government without making the slightest impression upon anyone but 
themselves,” 

“ Northern and western Democrats and a number of southern men 
also,’ he says, “ merely laughed at the suggestion that an evil should be 
allowed to continue because it is sanctioned by a State.” 

This is the same argument that has been used against the passage of 
a national prohibition amendment and the legislation against the con- 
servation of natural resources, 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) Circle.] 
Here are te ance and the reasons why the cotton-mill owners don’t 
want this Di passed : 
First. When children are excluded from the mills they have to go to 
school, be educated, and enlightened. 


Second. Ignorance is what pleases the cotton-mill authorities, 
Third. Education means light, knowledge, power, emancipation, and 
freedom. 


Fourth. The cotton manufacturers have been made vastly rich by 
working children at half wages, doing grown folks’ work. 

Fifth. When this bill is passed they well know they will have to pay 
the grown folks enough to support the children anyhow. If they don’t 
the farms are inviting them. 

Sixth. As long as they can keep the workers in ignorance they can 
at and rob them and control them more. 


ch 
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Seventh. When the textile workers are better educated they can get 
better employment, therefore demand better wages—a decent living. 

The above are some facts and reasons why this bill is opposed by 
the money powers. 

Didn’t the mill owners circulate and beg their employees to sign 
etitions asking for this bill not to be passed, because it would seriously 
nterfere with the factory business? 

[From the Thomasville (N. €.) Charity and Children.] 

The Keating child-labor bili passed the House by an overwhelming 
vote last week. It will bave a harder time in getting through the 
Senate, but will no doubt pass that body if it ever comes to a vote. 
We do not like the Federal inspection feature of the bill, and there are 
several other objections to it; but the cotton-mill men have only them- 
selves to blame. If they had not strangled any kind of child-labor law 
in the last senate that assembled in North Carolina this Keating bill 
would not have come upon them. They ought to have allowed our 
State legislature to deal with the subject. Having forbidden that, 
they must take their medicine. 


[From The News, Lynchburg, Va.] 
CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


Opposition to the child-labor law now under consideration in the 
United States Senate comes almost entirely from southern Representa- 
tives. This opposition, it is said, will be overwhelmingly defeated 
whenever the issue reaches a formal vote. For the present it is hav- 
ing tremendous effect in delaying action, and it is not improbable that 
it may postpone a definite decision until next session. President Wil- 
son, deeply interested in the matter, has made a personal appeal te 
administration Senators to uphold the measure and to assist in carry- 
ing it through before Congress adjourns. In reply to an intimation 
that some sort of compromise or delay might be in order, the Presi- 
dent has said: “Action at this session.” All persons who keep in view 
the ultimate purpose of human life and the vast potentialities for use- 
fulness in every child will cherish the earnest hope that Mr. Wilson’s 
efforts may prove successful. Antagonism to child-labor legislation 
comes chietly from cotton interests in the Seuth. In the lowe: House, 
where the measure was adopted 7 a large majority, practically every 
vote in opposition came from the Southern States. 


[From the Greensboro (N. C.) News.] 
THIS STATE AND THE KEATING BILL. 


It is the fashion, we suppose, to regard the Keating child-labor bill 
as a Yankee enterprise intended to oppress and humiliate the South. 
That sort of thing was settled in the sixties. Why kick against the 
pricks? It is also more or less the fashion to think, or at least to 
speak, of this measure as directed exclusively against the cotton-mill 
interests. Be that as it may, the — has loomed up for years as 
inevitable. We see no particular sense in anybody worrying about it, 
even those who we suspect are going to be injured in_ pocket. 

And there are some who weep about poor old State rights. The 
trouble about that in North Carolina, so far as this particular right is 
concerned, is that our tears are strongly suspected of being of a croco- 
dile nature. We have made the pretense of believing that child labor 
ought to be legislated against. We have legislated against it, somewhat, 
and our legislators winked the other eye when they did it. Who doubts 
whence came the latter inspiration? It is always a species of hypoc- 
risy, and occasionally of ghastly hypocrisy, to pass such laws without 
provision for their enforcement. It inevitably alienates the moral sym- 

athy of the world. If we believed in regulation in this State we 

ave had abundant opportunity to exercise the right of a State in 
that particular. If we do not believe in it we should never have made 
a pretense of it. People active in this work say that North Carolina is 
the main argument in favor of the Federal law. Men and brethren, we 
have not in this thing been anxious to avoid the appearance of evil. 

As for the Keating bill, we might as well recognize what looms up 
before us like a mountain, and that is that the moral sentiment, or the 
prejudice, if any reader prefers, of the United States as a whole is 
fixed and emphatic. It is good politics and good sense for the Pres!i- 
dent to demand its passage; it is legislation that is demanded by the 
platforms of both parties, and the Democrats are in control. The 
enterprise is plainly that of sawing one plank from the platform of the 
opposition. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader.] 
CHILD-IABOR BILL AND ITS CRITICS. 


Congress owes it to the Nation, but particularly to the puny, under- 
sized, overworked chiidren of the factories, to pass the Keating child- 
labor bill, which has bad the sanction of the House and has been held 
up in Senate committee for several months. In calling at the Capitol 
Tuesday. unannounced, to urge Democratic Senators to overturn the 
Democratic caucus program, which would have deferred action on the 
bili at this session, the President was emphatic in making nown his 
wishes, not only in this regard but also in reference to the workmen’s 
compensation act. To go before the country with both these worthy 
measures to the credit of his party will add measurably to Wilson’s 
prestige, especially as the Republicans in the past persistently evaded 
taking action on either. That the bill has been determinedly obstructed 
in the upper House is notorious. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat.] 
FEDERAL LAW NECESSARY. 


It is difficult to my es any worthy motives for opposition to the 
immediate enactment of the Federal child-labor law. All the political 
parties are a unit in their platforms in demanding such a law. The 
chief reason for this unanimity is the realization that there must be 
uniformity not only in enactment but in enforcement of child-labor 
legislation. Within the last few years nearly all the States have revised 
their laws with the view to conserving the minds and bodies of future 
citizens. Even Alabama at last yielded te the pressure and enacted a 
detailed child-labor measure, which went into effect last September. 
But the laws differ much in details, and there is still greater difference 
in enforcement. The machinery is so inadequate in some States as to 
encourage the suspicion that the lawmakers were not sincere. 

The problem is peculiarly a national one. Under the freedom of 
interstate commerce the goods of one State must meet the competition 
of those of every other. The State that enforces a drastic child-labor 
law is likely to find its industries at a disadvantage, because of their 













sroducts coming into competition with child-made products from other | 
Ktates. Thus virtue is punished. Furthermore, the virtuous State 
does not even save its own children. They may be n by the train 
load to other States and put to work under conditions that st them 
mentally and physically. Federal legislation is essential, both for the 
protection of the industries of virtuous States and for the protection of 
future citizens of the Nation. The President should find the Senate 
responsive to his demand for immediate action, however the Senators 
may construe his sudden interest in the subject. 
{From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register.] 
CHILD-LABOR BILL, 

The child-labor bill now on the Senate Calendar ca e passed 
too soon. There is an_expected opposition to its con ré n at this 
time from southern Democratic Senators, and this opposition may 
prove strong enough to hold it over to the congressional session next 
winter. But the child-labor bill is progressive humanitarian legisla- 


tion that is sure to come sooner or later, 
[From the Bowling Green (Ky.) Journ: 
CONGRESS AND CHILD LABOR. 

President Wilson went to the Capitol recently to urge the represent 
tives of his party to pass a national child-labor bill before the adjor 
ment of the session. Recently the Democrats in Congress held a caucus 
for the purpose of deteimining what bills should be passed before going 
home time. They neglected to include child labor among the measures 
fixed upon for action. 

President Wilson acted wisely in urging the passage of this law. 
Ten years ago there was not a dozen Members of Congress of either 
party who wanted a child-labor bill passed. Senators and Representa- 
tives said that if Con by law should attempt to save the health 
and the lives of American children and thereby safeguard the future 
citizenship of the country, the Constitution of the United States would 
be shattered. The great document was sacred and must be spared if it 
cost the life of every baby in the land. 
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[From the New Decatur (Ala.) Daily.] 
CHILD LABOR. 


The Keating child-labor bill, barring from interstate commerce the 
products of child labor, has passed the House of Representatives and is 
now up to the Senate. According to press dispatches from Washington 
this much-needed and strictly humanitarian legislation is being stren- 
uously opposed in the upper House of Congress, which, because of lim- 
ited membership and more conservative tendencies, is usually regarded 
as the inner defenses of the antiprogressives. 

A special to a Birmingham paper to-day says: 

“ Among those fighting the bill are representative men from every 
State of the Union, Alabama being represented by Scott Roberts, treas- 
urer of the Adelaide Mills of Anniston.” 

It is easily apparent that the ‘representative business men” from 
Alabama who are opposing the liberation of the child from the dwarfing 
blight of legalized juvenile slavery are the cotton-mill owners. 

What argument can these men advance? 

There is Hut one—that it means money in the pockets of the textile 
producers for the childhood of Alabama to be deprived of its inaliena- 
ble right to growth and development. 

The argument is purely commercial. It places money above man- 
hood, gain and greed above brawn and brain. No child allowed to grow 
up in the fetid atmosphere of the cotton mills, with young lungs iilled 
with dirt and lint, can ever reach an unimpaired maturity. 


{From the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont.] 
CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
(By request from Industrial Journal.) 


There are two great evils connected with child labor in the southern 
cotton mills. The first is its effect upon the South in an ethical sense. 
The second is the effect upon the mills of the North, where a generation 
of effort has succeeded in eliminating child labor. 

As to the first proposition, it is deplorably evident that the employ- 
ment of babes, children, youths, and women long hours at low wazes 
threatens the foundation of the American social system—the American 
home—and constitutes a form of slavery, white slavery, slavery more 
detestable and repugnant than that which drenched the favored Land 
of the Sun in blood four decades since, for it saps the vigor, health, and 
strength out of its victims ‘n a few years and then discards their worn- 
out bodies to starve or become a burden to another generation of their 
kind. It is more far-reaching than the chattel slavery of antebellum 
times, because it lowers the moral tone of a whole community by accus- 
toming men to the idea of tender children working while the father is 
idle as a result of an iniquitous system; it is more abominable than the 
slavery of old, because the negro was furnished food and medicine when 
sick, quarters calculated to keep him healthy and vigorous, and reason- 
able rest periods in the less busy seasons of the year, while the victims 
of rapacity and greed of the later dispensation are not able to 
equivalent comforts even while in the prime of their productivity. 

And there you have the effect of child labor and its analogues upon 
the people of the community. I could dilate upon it from now until 
eternity and could add nothing to its ghastliness. The system is an 
attack upon the moral and physical health, not alone of its immediate 
victims but of the community at large. 

There is a certain class of bipeds who receive money from a certain 
other class of their kind who are held as beneath man’s contempt, and 
yet that money I hold to be holy when compared to the fat dividends 
wrung from the souls and bodies of babes compelled to work 11 and 12 
hours a day for a paltry dollar a week, or any other sum. 

That mills employing even an inconsiderable portion of its help on 
such terms should pay dividends abnormally large is not to be wondered 
at, but those dividends are accursed in the sight of God and man, and 
the State or nation which permits of such a system is no more fit to 
live than the male and female amercers who profit from the toil. 

It is strange, it is dreadful, that the moral phase of this question 
has not appealed to our brothers and sisters in Israel, whose devotion 
to the meek and lowly Nazarene is made a matter of perennial! public 
manifestation. 

** But,” reason the stockholders, the presidents, the managers, and 
the powerful Podsnaps of the press, “it is impossible to establish this 
industry in the South unless we resort to child labor, and without 
this industry we will not be so wealthy as we will be with it.” 
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burden of militarism would fall on the manufacturers of muni- 
ti f war 1 on the wealth of this country and not upon 
the great masses of consumers, as would be done if this money 
} to be raised by means of a protective tariff, which means, 
t with the issuance of interest-bearing bonds, are the 
I Ss proposed by the Republican Party and their present 
candidate, Mr. Hughes, for raising these vast preparedness 
{ Mr. Hughes has always opposed an income tax, and this 


| onclusively that himself and his party favor the classes 
st the masses. The classes are enabled to escape direct 


wealth by means of the Republican protective 


1 years ago Goy. Hughes, now Candidate Hughes, an 


‘ e figure and political leader in the great State of New 
York, was called upon frequently to give his views upon ques- 
tions of governmental importance. Some of those views have 
I come forward like ghosts of an unfortunate past to give 
! reasons to pause in his pursuit of further distinction, and 


; cause him some grief. 
‘eady his organs and advocates are in the harassing diffi- 
culty of explaining away his attitude as governor of New York 
( the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 


viding for taxing incomes 

‘he facts are these: 

On January 5, 1910, as governor, he transmitted to the leg- 
islature a certified copy of the congressional resolution propos- 
ing an income-tax amendment to the Federal Constitution. He 
accompanied it by a special message, the concluding lines of 


ich were: “I therefore deem it my duty as governor of the 
te to recommend that this proposed amendment should not 
be ratified.” 

Opponents of the proposed amendment were highly pleased 
with the governor’s message. It was the response of a faithful 
servant to them who had so often and so unstintedly con- 
tributed to the success of his party. 

His party, too, at least its legislative representatives, op- 
posed his message, for the New York Legislature, Republican 
in both branches, promptly voted to reject the amendment. 

This action took place April 20, 1910. Five days later Presi- 
dent Taft appointed Gov. Hughes a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Just one year later, when Gov. Dix, a Democrat, was in the 
governor's chair at Albany, the legislature did ratify the amend- 
ment which Gov. Hughes and a Republican legislature had 
rejected. The income-tax law has now been in operation for 
several years. It has the sanction of the American people; it 
was drafted by a Democratic Member of Congress and enacted 
by a Congress Democratic in both branches. All this in spite 
of the positive and forceful opposition of the now presidential 
nominee of the Republican Party. 

In the meanwhile so satisfactory has proven the workings of 
the Democratic income-tax law, so thoroughly has it established 
the wisdom and statesmanship of its supporters and so thor- 
oughly has it disproved the arguments of its opponents and their 
explanatory pleas in resistance that it will remain upon our 
Federal statute books for all time. 

Will Candidate Hughes leave off his nagging, faultfinding 
speechmaking long enough to frankly tell the people whether he 
now favors or opposes the income-tax amendment to the Consti- 
tution and the laws enacted by the Democrats to carry it into 
effect; also whether he favors or opposes the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people; and also whether 
he favors the Democratic regional banking system or its brother 
Democratic law, known as the Rural Credit System, designed 
to help the farmers of this country to finance their activities at 
a low rate of interest? It would be of great interest to organized 
labor to know what he thinks of the several Democratic laws 
recently enacted in their interest by the Democrats, including 
the Clayton anti-injunction act. Does he not owe it to himself 
and party to frankly tell the voters what he thinks of the Demo- 
cratic record on these vital questions? Will he do it? I answer, 


no. He dare not oppose these wise and just laws for fear of 
injuring himself and his party thereby, neither is he politi- 
mest enough to approve any of them or to give the Wilson 
ad stration and the Democratic Party any credit for these 
constitutional changes or the enactment of these wise and 
b cent laws in the interest of labor and the masses of the 
co on people of our common country. I prophecy that he 
will continue to run over the country teiling the people in effect 


that he favors everything that is right and opposes everything 
that is wrong. What will the great body of silent and inde- 
pendent voters in this country think of this political sphinx who 
dares not discuss with them face to face the merits or demerits 
ef the above-mentioned Democratic legislation? Will they not re- 
pudiate his oft-repeated and threadbare platitudes and vote for 
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that brave and conscientious and constructive statesman, Wood- 
row Wilson, whose administration has in the past 34 years 
enacted more wise and beneficial national legislation than had 
the Republican Party in the 16 years immediately preceding the 
present Democratic administration? 





Mr. Bainbridge Colby Declares Himself for the Reelection 
of President Wilson. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


F 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter of 
Mr. Bainbridge Colby, of New York, declaring himself for 
President Wilson for reelection in 1916. 

The letter is as follows: 

MR. COLBY’S STATEMENT 


Chairman McCormick also gave out the following letter from Bain- 
bridge Colby, who placed ex-President Roosevelt in nomination in the 
Progressive convention at Chicago, telling why he and other distin- 
guished members of the Bull Moose Party will support President Wilson 
for reelection. Whereas he has vigorously opposed Hughes in a number 
. — utterances, it is Mr. Colby’s first announcement that he is for 
Wilson : 

“Your suggestion that there is ample foundation for effective and 
agreeable cooperation between the Progressives and the Democratic 
Party in the reelection of the President is true beyond all question, 
and I accept your invitation looking to such cooperation unhesitatingly 
and with pleasure. 

“The achievements of the Democratic Party under the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson in the field of progressive legislation constitute much 
more than an appeal for support. The record of the President is a 
veritable claim for such support upon all sincere Progressives, which 
the latter can not consistently ignore or deny. 

“ Particularly is this true as the opposition to the President's reelec- 
tion proceeds from an unregenerate Republicanism that has weathered 
the danger of reform, reabsorbed its most vociferous critic, and aban- 
doned itself again to rancid reaction. 

“There they all are—the old guard. See for yourself. Count them 
if you wish. CANNoN and Penrose, SmMoor and GaLuincer, Jim Watson, 
Joe Kealing, Estabrook, RopENBERG, McKiniey, of Lllinois, Hert, Mc- 
Graw, Hemenway, Crane—not to speak of the others, too numerous to 
mention—all ‘ friends of the tariff’ and among ‘ those fit to govern.’ 

“What business a Progressive has in such company as this I can not 
for the life of me see. They are the pickets and the monitors of privi- 
lege. Hughes is only their decoy and retriever. If he were elected, 
they would rope him and tie him, as they did when he was governor in 
Albany, reducing him to plaintive futility. 

“There are, of course, reactionary elements in the Democratic Party. 
Until lately we had them even in the Progressive Party. But these 
elements in the Democratic Party are at the worst only a retardation 
and drag upon the steady forward push which the President has main- 
tained. In the Republican Party the reactionaries are in the ascendant. 
They domfnate the party, giving to it their character and features. It 
is the party of reaction, and the Progressives who have allied themselves 
with it are the most unfortunate of dupes. 

“T am rejoiced to know and to be able to assure you that the Presi- 
dent will receive an immense support from the members of my party. 
They recognize the simple courage, the rugged fortitude, and the quiet 
strength which have enabled him to guide his contrymen in peace and 
honor through the dangers of the last two years. They admire him. 
They are grateful to him. And, as Americans, they are impatient te 
manifest their loyalty to him.” 





Increase of the Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ‘ 
HON. EDWARD COOPER, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THe House or RepresEntTATIVEs, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under general 
leave granted to the Members of the House to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the Senate amendments to the naval 
bill, H. R. 15947, with special reference to amendment No. 
238, increase of the Navy, I desire to say that I am, in the 
nature of things, opposed to a large increase in our standing 
Army or in our Navy, but in the present state of international 
affairs I deem it wise and good insurance to be prepared to take 
care of ourselves in the event we become involved in the quarrel 
now going on in Europe. “An ounce of prevention js worth a 
pound of cure,” and under existing circumstances I feel we can not 






' 





afford not to provide the means of defending ourselves properly 
if attacked. I am satisfied the people of America are opposed 
to a large standing army, and will not stand for a large army 
after the present war is over, but we had just as well face the 
situation and frankly admit that we are not to-day in a position 
to keep a strong enemy from our shores. 

The President of the United States should be informed as to 
the danger the country faces, and it is his advice to prepare, 
and prepare quickly, to face war if war should come. I do not 
agree with some that a large army and navy will invite war or 
force us into conflict. We do not want to prepare for war, but 
against war, and feeling as I do about the present state of the 
country, I must vote to prepare the country for any trouble which 
may arise out of the European conflict. 

We all carry insurance, both life and fire, to protect our 
families. We have our “Safety First” clubs to protect the 
men engaged in hazardous occupations against accidents. Our 
National Government, through the Public Health Service, ex- 
pends millions of dollars fighting diseases of all kinds; the 
Agricultural Department also spends millions fighting the 
enemies of nature, and I see no reason why the National Gov- 
ernment should not expend millions to protect the homes of a 
contented and happy people from the jealous and greedy eye of 
a foreign foe. A nation of our wealth and influence can not 
afford at this critical time to hesitate to provide the means to 
earry to a successful conclusion any reasonable program advo- 
eated by our best naval thought for the proper defense of our 
country. 

The plan as proposed by the Senate for the building of a Navy 
far exceeds in number of ships, tonnage, and equipment the 
plan advocated by the Republicans in the House and opposed 
by the Democrats in the House because it was too broad. Little 
did the Democrats dream their leaders in the Senate would not 
only adopt the Republican plan but go the Republicans one and 
many better. It is apparent our people have determined to ad- 
here to a program of building which will within a few years 


mean that our country will be in a position to command respect | 
beyond the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific. No matter to what | 


clime an American citizen goes in pursuit of happiness the 
American flag will follow him and give him the protection to 
which he is entitled. 

We can not afford to “play the fiddle while Rome burns.” 
We can not afford not to inspect our fire department, and if the 
department needs more men and more equipment to take care 
of an emergency, to quench the fire if it should begin, to provide 
the men and the means to properly equip the same. 

The President’s failure to “stand still,” as expressed so 
forcibly by my colleague, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, is reflected 
to-day in this House in the vote on the naval bill as redrafted 
and rewritten by the Senate of the United States. A policy 
of uncertainty and wavering vacillation has marked the course 


of the administration in the conclusions reached on this bill, ; 


the same as the policy of the administration regarding the course 
pursued in Mexico. First, we were led to believe Garrison’s 
plan for a continental army was to be the plan behind which 
the administration would stand, but the President’s recession 
from the continental-army plan, as proposed and advocated by 
Secretary of War Garrison, led to the resignation of Mr. Garri- 
son and out of chaos and confusion the plan adopted finally for 
the Army and Navy has been written into law. 


The minority of the Senate Finance Committee calls the | 
attention of the country to the fact that additional appropria- | 


tions for what may be called “ preparedness” by the Congress 
do not exceed $390,000,000, demonstrating that outside the 
program of “ preparedness ”’ this Congress has made appropria- 
tions for approximately $200,000,000 more than any preceding 
Congress. 





Preparedness for National Defense Necessary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. AARON 8S. KREIDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, the question of “ national pre- 
paredness”’ for self-defense is not a question of politics, and 
should not be regarded as such. For the last two years the daily 
papers and magazines have been filled with articles discussing 
every phase of national preparedness, and it seems the point 
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This is sad, but nevertheless true. In the light of human his- 
tory and experience we should never forget that the only safe 
suide for our footsteps is to walk in the light of the past. 


THE WORLD NOT YET READY FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


or thousands of years the peoples of the earth have been, 
us it were, at each other’s throats in terrific struggle. Within 
the memory of men now living, every important nation on the 
globe has fought one or more wars, and our own country is 
no exception to the rule. For ages it has been the dream of 
philanthropy and the hope of religion that the perfection of | 
the Christian life and the advan. of civilization would do 
away With all wars by illuminating the reason, softening the | 
heart, and taming the savage qualities of mgn; but has this 
been realized? The terrible struggle in Europe is indication 
it has not. The Sermon on the Mount is the chart of the soul 
on the sea of life and its beatitudes are the glorification of the 
virtues of gentleness and mercy, love and peace. Nearly 2,000 
years have passed since the sermon was delivered, and yet, 
to-day, the pathetic and appalling spectacle is presented of 
the so-called Christian nations of Europe employing all the 
ingenuity and methods that fertile brain and scientific aids can 
furnish or devise for the sole purpose of the destruction of 
human life. We all hope and pray that the time will come, 
and I believe it will come, when wars shall cease, but that time 
is “not yet.” 

OUR NEED FOR A LARGER ARMY AND NAVY. 


wl believe that we, a Republic of 100,000,000 people, with sev- 
eral thousand miles of coast line to protect, with important 
insular possessions to defend, with the Panama Canal to 
fortify and guard, and the Monroe doctrine to maintain, should 
be amply prepared to do so, not only with a sufficient and 
adequate Navy but with an Army of sufficient size and a system 
of military training which will give us adequate protection 
during times of peace and adequate defense should war come. 

With this purpose and object in view and in mind, I shall sup- 
port this report. I believe that my position represents the senti- 
ment and wishes of a very large majority of my constituents. 

The people of my district are a God-fearing and peace-loving 
people. They pray for peace perpetual with national honor un- 
impaired, but at the same time they are red-blooded Americans, 
who love their country, believe in it, adore its flag, and are 
ready, if need be, to fight and die for both. This has been evi- 
denced from the very beginning. Whenever this country needed 
men to defend it, Pennsylvania and the eighteenth congres- 
sional district in particular, have always been the first to 
respond to their country’s call. The gallant sons of Penn- 
sylvania have in every war in which this country has en- 
gaged been an honor to the State and a credit to the Nation. 
They believe, as I do, in both peace and preparedness—peace, 
if possible, with honor and national self-respect; in prepared- 
ness as a guaranty of peace as well as a guaranty of victory 
should war come. It is well known on the floor of this House 
that I have lent all the influence and votes I have had in order 
te secure the enactment of a reasonable preparedness program, 
and while the laws enacted are, in many particulars, not as I 
would have written them, yet I consider them an improvement 
and steps in the right direction. I voted for the Kahn amend- 
ment to the Hay bill providing for a regular army of 220,000 
men. This amendment was defeated; later I voted for the 
Hay bill, regarding it, however, as entirely insufficient but yet 
a short step in the right direction. Later, when the bili came 
back from the Senate, I voted for the Chamberlain or Senate 
<mendment to the Hay bill. This amendment was again re- 
jected by the House. Later I voted for the conference report 
which provided for approximately an Army of 206,000 men. 
This report was adopted. 

OUR NAVY COMPARED TO THE OTHER NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


In considering legislation of this kind, I believe it is well tc 
compare our Navy with the navies of the five leading nations of 
the world. The following table gives the tonnage and relative 
standing at the outbreak of the European war, provided all 
vessels in course of construction were completed : 

CRP ORR TRI ID eiriccciscncsessionisstieptamiincigetmniaicem i = 2, 713, 756 
CRON eiiciicerns stasis sncrinnrertntbtifiinininmavatamasiigitiinigae tien ii ae 1, 304, 540 
Be is cocneninieninschihinrentnenaytieniatninbenimnchiiainbedatins aia a ee 899, 915 
CIMCON TOONS cscnunnscscnecuusiintiinmiinssainaiintnialiiets saseibapaa tte 894, 889 
CORED. ccieinneen oem eee nwe neon en emennwesmecceneseenecne 699, 916 

The following is a list of dreag@naughts and battle cruisers, 
and are as follows: 

Engiand built 29; bullding or authorized, 17; total 46. 
Germany, 17; building or authorized, 11; total, 28. 
United States, 8; building or authorized, 7; total, 15. 
I’'rance, 3; building or authorized, 9; total, 12. 
Japan, 2; building or authorized, 6; total, §. 





All the countries now at war have greatly increased thei 
building program, and these figures do not hold good after 
July, 1914. In the above totals vessels that are over 20 years 
old are not included unless they have been reconstructed and 
rearmed within five years. From the above it will be noticed 
that we stand practically third among the navies of the world, 
but in equipment ard auxiliary vessels, and especially among 
submarines and aircraft, our Navy is woefully deficient. 

THE NEED OF SUBMARINES. 


I have no positive information as to the number of submarines 
owned by the various powers, but we know that they are well 
supplied and thoroughly equipped in undersea craft, and es- 
pecially is this true of Germany. In the naval bill passed by the 
Sixty-third Congress provision was made for an increased num- 
ber of submarines, but up to this time we have practically none 
that are worthy of the name. Commander Stirling, in his tes- 
timony before the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, said that we had only one submarine that he 
thought could take part in maneuvers at sea. I wish to say 
that the press and the public generally have been censuring Con- 
gress for not providing the means and authorizing the strength- 
ening of our Navy. In this they are mistaken. Congress has 
been anxious and willing, especially the Republican Members 
of Congress, to supply the money and authorize the construc- 
tion of an adequate Navy. As evidence of this, I will quote from 
the hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs when tlic 
bill was framed which passed the Sixty-third Congress. 

Secretary Daniels, speaking for the administration, had re- 
quested Congress “to provide for eight new submarines.” Ad- 
iniral Fletcher said: 

I think it would be a reasonable precaution to provide a few more 
submarines, considering our extensive coast line in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, 

Further along in his testimony the admiral said: 

I think a reasonable increase in submarines—somewhere about § or 
10—would be a proper increase. 

Notwithstanding the request for only 8 or 10, Congress ap- 
propriated for and authorized the construction of 18 new 
submarines, but they have not been constructed. It was only a 
few months ago that the contracts were let for their construc 
tion, and then the builders were given 18 months in which to 
complete them, so that they will not be available for use until 
nearly four years after their construction was authorized 
This delay is uncalled for and is unnecessary—we know England 
is building the same type and size of submarines now in Canada 
in five months and we are furnishing the materials—and it is due 
entirely to the indifferent and inefficient management of the 
department under this administration. I am told, and I think 
it is true, that Congress has appropriated, not including the bill 
now under consideration, about $200,000,000 for warships and 
auxiliary vessels which are simply “under construction,” anc 
therefore are not now available. The failure of the Navy De- 
partment to see to it that these vessels are constructed and pu! 
into commission deserves to be and has been severely criticized 
on the floor of the House as well as by the press. 


AIRCRAFT. 


In regard to the equipment of our aircraft, our position is 
extremely humiliating. According to the best information, the 
aircraft equipment provided by various nations prior to the 
outbreak of the European war was as follows: 

France was equipped with 22 dirigibles and 800 aeroplanes. 

Great Britain was equipped with 19 dirigibles and 400 aero- 

lanes. 
Belgium was equipped with 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes. 

Serbia was equipped with 60 aeroplanes. 

Germany was equipped with 40 dirigibles and 1,000 aeroplanes. 

Austria was equipped with 8 dirigibles 2nd 400 aeroplanes. 

United States was equipped with 23 aeroplanes. 

In the case of the United States there were not more than 
two aeroplanes of the same pattern, and none of them moder 
in type or equipment. 

The first step toward organizing an air service for the United 
States Navy was taken in 1911 under the Taft administration 
This was the beginning, when our knowledge as to the possi- 
bilities of aviation was limited, but considerable progress wis 
made. The Sixty-third Congress, however, appreciating o.' 
lack of equipment, appropriated $1,000,000 to be expendei i 
developing aviation for the Navy. In a statement issued re 
cently by Secretary Daniels he says: 

Congress gave us $1,000,000 to begin upon an elaborate plan thie 
real development of aviation in the Navy. At that time the Nay 


had but four aviaters and no satisfactory machines. A special train 
ing school has been established at Pensacola, Fla., and we now haye 
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there the fleet was so undermanned, we are told, the aviators 
had to do ship duty, left little time for the aviation ex- 
ercises. It was the pi to use the aeroplanes to spot the 
fall of shot during gunfire practice. and in an effort to accom- 
plish this an officer rigged up a radio set, but it was insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands. This lack of equipment also pre- 
vented the working out of other naval problems, such as direc 


ing the movement of the fleet by advising it of the movement ¢ 
the enemy ships. The launching for 
developed and tested before Mr. Daniels became 
the Navy. I am calling attention to these facts to show 
the fault is entirely with the executive and administrative 
partment, and not, generally supposed, the fault 
Congress in not providing the money and authorizing the de- 
velopment of this service. 

When the present bill was being framed the General Board of 
the Navy offered two plans: No. 1 recommended 
aviation purposes; plan No. 2 


device aer yplanes was 


Secretary 


is as is 





$5,000,000 for 





tion and $11,000,000 for ammunition. Plan No. 1 did not make 
mention of ammunition. Secretary Daniels, however, recom- 





mended only an appropriation of $2,000,000 for aviation pur- 
poses and $8,000,000 for naval ammunition, which wer 
amounts carried when the bill was reported in the House. When 
the bill was before the House, Representative Rozerts of Massa- 
chusetts, the ranking Republican member of the Committee 


the 
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recommended $3,000,000 for uvia- | 


on 
Naval Affairs, offered an amendment providing for an increase 
from $2,000,000, which the bill carried at the request of the | 


Secretary to $3,500,000. I voted for this increase and was glad 
the amendment was adopted. I might state here also that 


the | 


present bill when it came from the committee provided for 20 | 


submarines. Representative Roznerts also offered an amendment 
for which I voted increasing the number from 20 to 50. 
amendment was adopted. 

You will notice by the foregoing, and I wish to emphasize the 
fact, that the Republicans in Congress, with the aid of some of 
the Democrats, have been able to secure the necessary appropria- 
tions; but the trouble is that the administration through ineffi- 
cient management and a lack of disposition to put into execu- 
tion a proper and necessary program of preparedness, are directly 


This | 


| 


responsible for the woeful inefficiency and deplorable condition | 


of our Navy, and even the passage of this bill will not give us | 
what we want unless the administration is aroused to action and | 


a sense of its duty by the insistent demands of public opinion. 
As another evidence of the seeming indifference governing 
every action of the department is the fact that the battleships 
provided for in the naval bill passed by the Sixty-third Congress 
are not being constructed with a view to early completion. The 
truth is that the keels of none of these ships have been laid and 
will not be laid until possibly in the month of November or later, 


notwithstanding the fact that the ships were authorized and | 


the money appropriated for their construction several years ago. 
Even after the keels are laid, I think, 33 months is given to 
complete the ships, and after this 18 months more will prob- 
ably elapse before they are equipped and commissioned. It is 


a known fact that we have no aircraft to-day worthy of the | 


name, and it is indeed a sad reflection on the administration 
that with all the money available no better showing has been 
made in two years time, and especially at a time when Presi- 
dent Wilson was traveling throughout the country and proclaim- 
ing to the people “ that we may be plunged into a war at any 
. moment.” 
Again, as a comparison, we might refer to the British Navy. 
When Lord Churchill became the head of the British Navy he 
found there were only a few aeroplanes and aviators in the 
service. He added aviators and aeroplanes of the most ap- 
proved and modern type by the hundreds in a remarkably short 
time. It might also be stated that in the hearings before the 
Naval Affairs Committee, when the larger appropriations— 
those recommended by the navy board—were urged, Secretary 
Daniels said he did not know what to do with the money in 
ease it was appropriated. And when the same matter was 
brought to the attention of Representative Frrzcera.p, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, he was asked whether he 
was not aware that the General Board had recommended an 
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this I might say that military and naval preparedness mean 
nothing in modern warfare unless closely correlated with 
economic and industrial preparedness. Modern battles are not 
won by soldiers and sailors alone, but the necessary equipment 
is «0 essential. Proof of this may be found in the fact that 
the munition workers of France and England constitute nu- 
merically a larger army than the army of British and French 


soldiers in the trenches of Europe. The man who manufactures 
the machine gun, the shrapnel shell, is quite as essential and 


important and necessary as the soldier who actually uses the 


gun or fires the shell. Nor, indeed, is only preparedness 
necessary; the sinews of war not only consist of arn army and 
navy and the equipment of same, but all these are dependent 


upon what I shall term commercial preparedness; that is, all 
the enterprises of manufacture, transportation, and distribu- 
tion, so that the resources of the country can be put behind 
body of men enlisted in the Nation’s defense and be able 
to supply all their varied needs. 

The matter of transportation is one of the all-important ele- 
ments entering into preparedness. I need only to call your 
attention to the recent experience we had in transporting the 
comparatively few soldiers comprising our National Guard to 
the border to demonstrate our utter lack of preparedness along 
this line. German efficiency in the marvelous development of 
her roads and railway system with a view to military strategy 
and expedition is world famed, and has given her the greatest 
advantage she enjoyed at the beginning of the war. Her ability 
to transport vast bodies of troops overnight, as it were, from one 
frontier to the other has enabled her, more than anything else, 
to beat back from her territory the allied forces of Europe. It 
is the duty of Congress, as a matter of industrial preparedness, 
to frame such legislation as will give us complete control of 
railway transportation for the movement of troops in times of 
war as emergency may at any time demand. The patriotism of 
the owners and managers of our roads would undoubtedly ren- 
der unnecessary drastic Government action to secure such con- 
tro!, but the sovereignty of the people over private interests 
should be ready and prepared to assert itself immediately if 
necessity arose. In addition to all these, there is still one other 
form of preparedness which I shall briefly mention, namely, in- 
tellectual and spiritual preparedness, and it is as much higher 
as the spirit of man is greater and nobler than his body; reason 
is stronger than brute force. It has been truly said “ knowledge 
is power,” especially military power. Brains are better than 
bullets. By this [ mean to convey the idea that we must become 
an educated and trained people; we must not only have well- 
educated and trained officers in our Army and Navy, but we 
must also be a trained, educated, clear-thinking people. 

My plea is for the maintenance of the rights and sovereignty 
of the plain citizen of this Republic and for the actual and abso- 
lute rule of the people under the representative form of govern- 
ment. 

My plea is for the passage of laws that will make infamous 
and criminal the employment of children in sweatshops when 
they should be attending public school. I am an advocate of the 
public-school system. I do not deride or condemn American 
universities like Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, or Cornell, 
ihey are the jewels of our intellectual bodies, and let us hope 
there may be more of them, but the American university is not 
the great temple of intellectual and spiritual preparedness of the 
Republic. 

It is rather the church and the public school building over 
which floats the Stars and Stripes, wherein the boy is taught 
to read and study the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States. The public schools of America must be the great melt- 
ing pot of patriotism and good citizenship. In the population of 
America are mingled representatives of nearly every race of 
every country on earth. This mass of humanity must be 
fashioned and molded into a homogeneous whole in the public 
school by the public-school teacher. There the minds of the 
young children, the future citizens of the Nation, must be filled 
with a spirit of Americanism, and must be taught an undivided 
allegiance to America—an allegiance that knows no fatherland 
and admits no loyalty except a devotion to the flag of our 
Nation. The child must be taught to glory in the achievements 
of our past and believe implicitly in the possibilities of our future. 

To this must be added the teachings of the Bible and the 
church. There must be planted in the heart and soul of the 
child that love and reverence to Almighty God, his Creator, 
who dwells and rules in the hearts of men and shapes the 
destinies of nations, 

This will result in an intellectual and spiritual preparedness, 
without which all other forms of preparedness are but achieve- 
ments or manifestations of vulgar pride and brute force. 
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Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the confer- 
ence report ought to be adopted. Great economic changes 
wrought by the war in Europe in which our relationships wit! 
foreign Governments have become serious require a larger 
Navy. The world’s business has taken on such an aspect as 
“to alarm neutral and peaceful nations.” The United States 
is no longer an isolated and distant power pursuing lines of 
development essentially of her own choosing. Her sudden de- 
velopment as a governing force in world politics and world 
commerce brings new duties and new complications that the 
American Congress must meet, and one of them is to put a 
larger Navy upon the seas—one that shall command respect 
from the greatest of white nations. I have no fear of invasion; 
I have no fear of a war for conquest. We only covet peace 
and peaceful commerce. I have heard for months the cry of 
danger from invasion by foreign powers from the Members of 
this Chamber. In this long session not a man has risen from 
his place and declared from what source or for what reason we 
were liable to attack. No man to-day asserts that we are liable 
to be attacked by England or France or Germany or Japan. 
The dreams of what might happen as related by the enthusi- 
asts on this floor are as baseless as the wildest vagaries of 
Munchausen. 

I have no fear, Mr. Speaker, of the nations at war, with 
5,000,000 of their best, their most perfect, their most virile 
sons sleeping for all the future in the blood-soaked trenches of 
European battle fields—a burden of a hundred billions on the 
shoulders of their widows, their orphans, cripples, and old men, 
their industries paralyzed. No man sitting in this Chamber 
will ever see another great international war. But there is 
another reason, more convincing than the fear of invasion, that 
we will not be attacked. No nation has a grievance against 
the United States through which she could provoke us to war. 
We are the leading figure in the great family of nations, our 
Government, our prosperity, our liberty, the largest in the 
realm of organized society and yet protected by law, is a 
guarantee of our future. So, Mr. Speaker, some other reason 
must exist for supporting the enormous expenditure set out in 
the conference report. I am reminded that Candidate Hughes 
is spilling his complaints about the country, charging that the 
Democratic Party has been grossly extravagant and that we 
are shockingly unprepared. He fails to tell the people that 
during the 14 years his party was in continuous power it spent 
three thousand millions of the people’s money on the Army 
and Navy alone, and turned over to the Commander in Chic! 
an Army without sufficient men, without guns, without equip 
ment, without a reserve, and the country without adequate 
fortifications; that it turned over to the Commander in Chief 
a Navy without men enough to man the vessels it had, without 
auxiliary vessels, without submarines, without battle cruisers 
That was the product of the expenditure of three billions 0! 
the people’s money. It requires an unusual development 0! 
nerve to go about the country asking that the Republican Part) 
be returned to power to prepare for national defense. 

When the war is over there will arise the fiercest contest for 
the world’s trade ever witnessed. The very nations now 
struggling under enormous debt to maintain mountains of in- 
flated securities and bank currency, without gold to support 
them, will organize for a conquest to rebuild the gold reserves 
they have lost and which is now in American vaults. The 
very force of economic conditions will compel the tripple 
alliance and the entente alliance to resort to every means 
imaginable to undermine vast volumes of our accumulated 
wealth, to reinforce their credit and bolster their inflate: 
securities. Taking advantage of the conditions which we did 
not create, we have become the greatest export Nation in tl: 
world. 

The means of carrying that merchandise is in the hands of 
our commercial rivals. That is the situation that confronts the 
greatest Government of the white race. Fifty years of suprem 
acy in the administration of the Government by the Republican 
Party, during which it was drunken by the greed and avarice, 
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always fostered by a high protective policy, led to the abandon- | on its business is humiliating. W 

ment of all other considerations, and our ocean commerce was <ets in e world It ) 

driven from the seas and the American people left helpless in the | a prohibitive tariff, for that mld des 

hands of their trade enemies. The very fact that the United | intercourse and such ‘ 

States had distanced every competitor in the world’s markets | us a n t for our « y ‘ \\ 
with her goods is conclusive proof of her genius, her thrift, and | not confine ourselves to the South Am 7 : . B 
her business ability. Mr. Speaker, the coming contlict will not the Carpathians su B cs 

be one of individual conflict. The two great clusters of nations just awakening to their possil sina dl s surpiuss 
will reenforce every individual and every private corporation | in fertility and resources The |] for the I 
that strikes for the rehabilitation of their trade and commerce. States ought not to be misunderstood. I 

They will invade the markets we have captured while they were | ripest statesmanship Its s 

fichting each other. No private individual, no private corpora- | ship with protected interests, S ‘ 
tion will find again that freedom for his genius that he once bring within the range o 


enjoyed. Back of him must stand his Gevernment as a factor 
in the contest. The great growth of socialism in Germany and 
France has had its influence in shaping the naticnal combinations 
in western Europe in the situation with which we are face to 
face. The war in which was spilled the fraternal blood of 
kindred nations in a common cause will cement their friendship 
and augment the force of the bitterness of the contest for su- 
premacy. There can be no question but that conferences and 
agreements binding with each other have already been entered 
into by the respective contending powers against each other. 
Tell me what chance an American manufacturer will have single 
handed and alone against such a combination, when the very men 


ili 


he is fighting have the shipping he must have to carry his goods | 
into a disputed market to compete with the shipowners’ goods | 


with his Government back of him. The United States, with 
100,000,000 people, must assert herself to the world’s busi- 
ness and take her place unhesitatingly. To do that she must 
have a great Navy as an auxiliary to a great merchant marine. 
Mr. Speaker, this people will not long condone the offense offered 
by a rival nation when it lifts its black-listed hand against our 
great neutral commerce and we be put in the humiliating position 
of negotiating for our rights on the high seas, A national boy- 
ecott against a free and neutral people pursuing its legitimate 


lines of business is the most exasperating conduct a nation can | 


engage in. The unwarranted assumption that England can die- 
tate the kind of commerce we can carry, to whom we may sell, 
and under what conditions, ought to be challenged. The time is 
here when the iron grip on the ocean lanes of commerce ought 
to be released and the use of the seas be as free as the sunlight 
and the winds that blow. I am opposed to having our mails 
rifled, our noncontraband commerce seized, and directed to 
lected ports and told with whom we can do business. Commer- 
cial concerns far removed to the interior of the Ameri 
tinent have come under the ban ef the English black-list decree 
Concerns that have violated no neutral right and whose bu ( 
ought to be protected are the sufferers. The President of the 
United States ought to be clothed with all necessary power to 
meet the situation that the facts warrant. 

Preferential tariff rates and differential rates ought to be 
weapons in his hands. I favor the measure known as the Webb 
bill, authorizing manufacturers to enter into agreements for t] 


the 


Se- 


Sgr ie 
an Con- 


purpose of meeting these combinations across the waters. I] 


believe the administration will speedily take steps to protect 


American business men engaged in export trade as against 


unwarranted decrees that seek to put them out of business by | 


the process of blacklisting. 

But I vote for the conference report for another reason. The 
assumption of additional responsibility under the Monroe 
trine calls for a great Navy. We want no anxiety about our 
source of strength when questions arise in which we have such 
a vital interest, not alone in ourselves but in the Republics south 
of us. To safeguard that interest, which has become as wide 
as the hemisphere in which we live, we need a great Navy. We 
create it as a guaranty wherever our flag goes as a guaranty 
of our commercial rights and equal treatment. Present eco- 
nomic conditions of the greatest export nation in the world 
admits the necessity of a great merchant marine. The nation 
that depends upon a lesser power in importance to do its carry- 
ing business is always at a disadvantage. There are but three 
ways to create a merchant marine: Construct it with private 
capital, subsidize private capital out of the Federal Treasury, 
or let the Government engage in the enterprise. We have 
waited for 50 years for private capital to develop a merchant 
marine. All persons and all parties are opposed to looting the 
Federal Treasury to subsidize private concerns. I am in favor 
of putting the Government in a position to aid commerce and 
guarantee freight rates to the shipper. In that way the Gov- 
ernment can, if it desires to do so, aid private capital and be of 
Service in initiating the construction of a merchant marine. 
No more critical time ever existed in the history of the country 
with reference to foreign trade than exists now. The spectacle 
of the world’s greatest trade nation without means of carrying 
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Mr. TAVENNER. What is the basis of tl 
Taylor system of “ scientific * shop manageny ? 

Will it really enable a workman, without wi ng out 
prematurely, to earn more wages while pu in less 
than he is now putting in per day, as Frederick W. T: 
originator of the system, contended? Or is the basis of the 
tem in actual practice merely the “ scient oO 
nen for the purpose of incr ng dividends rega 
whether the speeding up is injurious to the healt] 
of the victim’ 

It na he Stat i { ( t i I } 
contains many excellent on 
ardization To thes e not ol a 
object It has be ! ted t labor « 
these reusonal | ( hie f tut ' i 
but there i hot l rd to ] 
five investigatio of the stel \ ( 
the Commission on Indust! i ms 

The Taylor system in i 1 | ul) | 

li iro Oo S ( 
prin vel 
} th i ( 

saving scientists—and the) nt ; r 
would be humane to go—and then conti: I 
these extremes, and these extremes only, that wo men of 
It is these extremes and not the systemizatis and stand 
zation features of Taylorism, which are to the 1 
of employee and employer that Congress | l ( 
ernment arsenals and ni 

Many well-meaning en »\ il hi 
in their desire to see the conditions of ci en 
have been misled as to what the Taylo in is ad 
motive behind it. I will mention, for i: nee, Mr. § 
Court Justice Brandeis, a man who more than « 
the public and that, too, without being « 
public. Justice Brandeis has spoken approvi y of the J 
system methods. But with all respect to Ju B leis, I 
lieve he is honestly mistaken in his idea that the Taylor s 
was conceived in the interests of mal It 1 not It 
conceived in the interests of g cp 
man and does not benefit him 

ONLY ONE OUT OF FIVE ¥ 

I do not believe the man lives who ‘ 
before an audience of average Ameri ( 7 { 
system as Mr. Taylor himself 

Imagine Justice Brandeis, ‘ rr 
the public platform with Mr. s, used a 
scribing how he installed the ‘ he pla 
Bethlehem Steel Co.: 

The tasks were all purpose nad I 
out of five laborers (perhaps even a aller | i t I 
keep up. 

I desire to repeat that the motive behind the stop watch and 


other speeding-up features of Taylorism is not efliciency, as the 
average man understands the meaning of the word, but an in- 
ordinate desire for a greater profit fro t! toil of 


back of that desire is greed. 














































































is the Taylor system is simply the “ scien- 


tific rinding down of the spirit, the hopes, the ambitions, as 
we he physical bodies of those who toil, and for what? In 
that dividends may be increased. The thing is too in- 

s to be imposed on beasts of burden, to 

nothing of ng it upon fellow human beings. It may 

be said to the cre of the average American employer that he 


refused to go to anything like the extremes that Mr. Taylor 
ymmended. 

As so well stated by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
KEATING], the issue in the fight against the Taylor system is 
between those who want to hold a stop watch on some one else 
hose who have had the stop watch held on them. 

I rO INSTALL SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT ARSENALS. 


re to re the Chief of Ordnance wants to install the 

in the Government arsenals. The Sixty-fourth 

deserves the unstinted thanks of the workers of the 
inserting in the Army, Navy, fortification, and sun- 

bills provision prohibiting the use in Government 
ls and navy yards of the stop watch and other objection- 

speeding-up features of the Taylor system. 

This provision reads as follows: 


‘late, 


} ‘ 
YioOr SVStem 


tion ik 


Civil 


ble 


Amendment offered by Mr. TAVENNERS 

‘‘ Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, 
f man, or other person having charge of the work of any employee 

the United States while making or causing te be made with a stop 


watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of any job of any 


uch employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
hall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to 
pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition 
to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements 
or economy in the operation of any Government plant.” 

The enactment of this legislation was accomplished in the face 
of the bitter opposition of the great manufacturers’ associations 
of the United States. 

Considering the powerful influences that opposed it; consider- 
ing the treacherous parliamentary whirlpools through which it 
had to pass, and the dangers which beset it at every stage of its 
legislative journey, the workingmen of the Nation are to be 
congratulated upon its final passage by Congress. 

ANTISTOP-WATCH LEGISLATION IMPORTANT TO ALL WORKERS. 

This legislation is of importance to all workingmen, whether 
they are employed in Government establishments or not, because 
if the Taylor system could have been installed in Government 
plants, the fact could have been made use of to the disadvantage 
of employees in private plants where the installation of the 
system is contemplated. Private employers would be in the 
strategic position of being able to assert to their protesting 
employees that the Taylor system had been indorsed by the 
United States Government, and that if it was an inhuman and 
bad system Uncle Sam would not be putting his official stamp of 
approval upon it by introducing it in the Government arsenals 
and navy yards. 

IDA M. TARBELL, NOTED WRITER, ONE OF THE CHIEF EXPONENTS OF TAYLOR 
SYSTEM. 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates of the use of the stop 
watch is Ida M. Tarbell. Miss Tarbell is one of the foremost 
women writers of the United States. I have the greatest respect 
for her ability. But had she taken the other side of this issue, 
and condemned the use of the stop watch on human beings in- 
stead of indorsing it, she could have made more powerful argu- 
ments, 

Miss Tarbell has, but let us hope only temporarily, taken up 
the cudgels for that school which believes that a sufficient in- 
dorsement of a working condition is the fact that men can be 
found who will work under it, or that men are to-day working 
under it, and that, anyway, if workmen are not satisfied with 
working conditions in a given shop, let them quit their jobs and 
seek employment elsewhere. 

But it is no solution of the problem to say that a workman 
need not work under the stop watch if he is dissatisfied with 
it. This attitude does not work toward the solution of any labor 
problem,. because it is based on the theory that labor is volun- 
tary and not compulsory to an individual. There could be no 
greater mistake, because in the last analysis every self-respect- 
ing man must labor somewhere, for some one, in order to live. 
As a general proposition, the right of man to the opportunity to 
labor somewhere, for some one, must be conceded by the em- 
ployer, and is conceded by him, if he is intelligent and fair. The 
right of a workman to labor in order to obtain food to sustain 
himself and those dependent upon him is an inherent right, al- 
most like the right to breathe. Having been born into the 


world, the very least man has a right to expect from the world 
is the privilege of working in order to live. 
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Let us analyze this theory a little further: A man is born 
into the world. He discovers that title to the coal, timber, and 
other natural resources of the earth that were unquestionably 
intended by the Creator for all His children has rightfully or 
wrongfully been acquired by a comparatively few persons; that 
these sources of life, intended for the use of man, have be 
taken possession of by a mere handful of men. Our subi 
finds, too, that practically all wealth and industry are also 
controlled by a comparatively few. 

Therefore, with practically all of the natural resources gob- 
bled up and with wealth and industry controlled by the few 
about the only chance for life remaining to the worker is 
privilege of obtaining employment. 


the 


] 


If even this should be de- 


| nied him he would have to perish, which, however, was not 


nature’s intention with respect to man. Nature intended that 
man should live, and therefore it is man’s right to labor to 
obtain the necessaries of life with which to live. 

And having the right to labor somewhere, for some one, man 
has the right, also, to treat with his employers as to the con- 
ditions under which he shall labor. 

To say that if a workman is dissatisfied with the Taylor 
system his proper course is to leave that particular employer 
is not in any sense a solution of the problem, because the prob- 
lem would still exist in the next plant in which he might find 
work, and the next, and the next, and so on. It is not practical 
for a workman to be wandering about from shop to shop, and 
under such a method of solving labor problems the employers 
would invariably win, as the necessities of the workman and 
those dependent upon him would ultimately force him to accept 
employment at any wage offered and under any conditions that 
the employer might decide upon. 

Therefore the solution of the problem arising out of the in- 
troduction of the Taylor system is not to suggest that the men 
should give up their positions, but mutual agreement between 
employer and employee as to which features of the system are 
fair and reasonable and which are unduly oppressive and there- 
fore unreasonable. 


IS THIS WHAT MR. TAYLOR MEANS? 


A statement in Mr. Taylor’s book on scientific shop manage- 
ment, which supplies food for thought, is this: 

In ail cases money must be spent, and in many cases a great deal 
of pane, before the changes are completed which result in lowering 
cost. 

One inference which might be drawn from this language is 
that at first men must be paid higher wages to induce them to 
set the fastest possible pace, but that in the end the men will be 
doing a greatly increased amount of work for the same pay 
received before the installation of the system. Evidence is 
available to sustain this inference. 

When Mr. Taylor undertook to install his system in the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. the laborers handling pig iron were 
receiving $1.15 per day, and were handling between 12 and 
13 tons per man per day. After the Taylor system was finally 
installed, the men were handling: 48 tons per man per day, and 
the wages of the fastest workers had been increased to $1.85 
per day. Thus. it will be seen that before the installation of the 
Taylor system laborers were receiving 8.8 cents per ton for 
handling pig iron, and after it was installed they were receiving 
8.8 cents per ton. 

Mr. Taylor related that when he started in at the Bethlehem 
plant workmen were turning out 4 and 5 castings of a certain 
type per day, receiving therefor 50 cents each, and that he suc- 
ceeded in speeding up the men to a point where they turned out 
from 8 to 10 castings per day. The price was reduced to 
25 cents each. 

Permit me at this point to quote from a colloquy between 
Congressman Epwarp Keratine, of Colorado, a member of the 
House Labor Committee, and Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance of the War Department, who is installing the Taylor 
system in the Government arsenals: 


Mr. Keatinc. You have shown that the efficiency of your establish- 
ment has been increased 274 per cent and the wages have been increased 
less than 33 per cent. 

Gen. Crozipr. That is true. 

Mr. Keatina. The practical result is that the efficient workman under 
the Taylor system is receiving one-half as much per unit for his output 
as the less efficient workman. 


OUTPUT INCREASED 200 PER CENT, WAGES 33 PER CENT, IN INSTANCES 


Gen. Crozier admitted frequently that under the speeding-up 
processes workmen had increased their output over 200 per 
cent, and that the wages of some of the men had been increased 
as much as 33 per cent. The increased profit to the employer, 
therefore, is the difference between 200 per cent and 33 per 
cent, and even considerably more than this, because where there 
is an increase in the output of this proportion there is a con- 
siderable decrease in the overhead charges per unit, and because 

















not all the men are fortunate enough to receive anything like 
83 per cent increase. 

And this is the milk in the coconut! It reveals the motive 
behind the introduction of the Taylor system. Its sole object 
and purpose is to induce the workman to perform more work 
for less pay per unit. Its operation in the end is to decrease 
instead of increase wages. 

That the system increases dividends for the employer there 
is no doubt. In fact, it is a get-rich-quick scheme for the em- 


wver who is heartless enough to use it to its final analysis, | 
ploy . 


but there are very few employers who will resort to its use as 
Mr. Taylor described it. 
WHEN A WORKMAN WEARS OUT FRESH MAN TAKES HIS PLACE 

Under the Taylor system the man is of secondary importance 
to the machine. Here is the “science” of it: Be careful of the 
machinery, because if it breaks down or wears out it costs 
money to repair or replace it. 
or wears out, it costs the employer nothing to replace him. 
There are always fresh men waiting at the door to be employed. 


So as long as the supply of men holds out the Taylor system | 


can go on. 

But, whether Mr. Taylor took it into consideration or not, it 
is a fact that if a workman, because of long-continued overexer- 
tion, is finally thrown prematurely on the scrap heap, some one 
has to stand the loss even if the employer does not, and where 
the workman is the head of a family it is the family that must 
bear the burden. One of the principles of “scientific” shop 
management, it should be remembered, is that it is no concern 


to the employer what happens to the man who can not keep up 


to the pace. 
THE SCIENCE OF PERSUASION. 

Mr. Taylor laid great stress on his system of scientific “ per- 
suasion.” Eight bosses assist in the “persuading.” Five of 
them are directly over the workman urging him on. 

The tasks laid out for the men are evidently so severe that at 
first the foremen themselves do not have the heart to insist 
upon the workmen under them performing the excessive amount 
of work “planned” for them. But Mr. Taylor foresaw the 
possibility of weak-hearted foremen, and he arranged to take 
eare of them. He provided “ overforemen.” I quote from his 
book (p. 1897, par. 254): 
BOSSES NEED NSRVING AND BRACING UP TO THE POINT OF INSISTING THAT 

THE WORKMEN CARRY OUT ORDERS, 

The functions of these overforemen are twofold: First, that of 
teaching each of the bosses under them the exact nature of his duties, 
and at start also of nerving and bracing them up to the point of in- 
sisting that the workmen shall carry out the orders exactly as speci- 
fied on tho instructicn cards. 

Mr. Taylor stated that foremen make a great mistake in try- 
ing to persuade several men at once. He indicated tlie way to 
successfully intimidate a workman is for all the foremen to 
center their persuasion “right onto a single man,” and to keep 
after him until he is persuaded. 

No workman— 


Said Mr. Taylor— 


can long resist the help and persuasion of five foremen cver him. 
will either do the work as he is told or leave. (P. 1479.) 

It should be understood that these secrets of the Taylor sys- 
tem are generally not divulged to the employees, but are par- 
ticularly for the consideration of employers. It is a part of the 
* science” of the Taylor system to introduce many of its fea- 
tures “quietly” and to “ get them running smoothly in a shop 
before calling attention to the principle involved.” When the 
effect of certain features of the system are finally realized, Mr. 
Taylor stated, “it invariably acts as the proverbial red flag on 
the bull.” 

But these are not all of the persuasive features that the 
originator of the Taylor system worked out. Here is an idea 
which can undoubtedly be employed with more or less success, 
especially on workers who have no other jobs immediately In 
sight and who have families that would be placed in want if 
they should quit their employment: 

In plecework of this class the task idea should always be main- 
tained by keeping it clearly before each man that his average daily earn- 
ings must amount to a = high sum (as in the case of the Bethlehem 


laborers, $1.85 per da and that failure to average this amount will 
surely result in his being laid off (p. 1374, par. 166). 


LAY OFF MEN “ QUITE OFTEN” TO INTIMIDATE THOSE WHO REMAIN, 


Men must be laid off occasionally, whether it is absolutely 
necessary or not, however. Mr. Taylor indicated this was 
necessary for the success of the system. Here is the philosophy 
in his exact words: 

For the success of the system, the number of men employed on prac- 
tically the same class of work should be large enough for the workmen 


quite often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid off for falling 
to earn high wages, and others substituted in their place. 


He 


But if a workman breaks down | 
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It is no part of the “ science” Taylor system to be « 
cerned with any workman who can not keep up. Mr. Tay 


stated it was really wonderful what a prodigious amount of 


J } 
- + . 
UL Lit 


work could be performed by the body of picked men who s 
vived three or four years of his stimulating and eliminating 
processes. Nothing was said of bread earners who drop 1 
in the preliminaries. The Taylor system concerns itself only 
with the survivors. 

PUBLI IS FOOLED AS TT JUS 1A 

REALLY 
Mr. Taylor had two descriptions of his system. They d 
somewhat. One was for the perus: f t public, whose 
| approval of his methods would be a valuable t imposing 
the system upon workmen in spite of their ol To the 
public it was made to appear there was nothing abou objec 
| tionable to the workman, especially no such thing as hurry, and 
that it was, indeed, conceived in the interests of man tead 
of to exploit man. 
Mr. Taylor had another description of his system in ed 

| for the eyes and ears of employers particularly. In this ver- 
sion he made no claim to being a humahitarian, but showed 
how after men have been speeded up and speeded up and 
speeded up they will be doing more work for less pay per unit, 
which, of course, means increased dividends, and increased 


dividends constitute the plot of the play throughout. 

In other words, the picture Mr. Taylor drew of his system 
for the public was one of gentleness personified, while the other 
version left a vision of breakneck speed and enormous profit: 

WHAT THE “ SCIENCE” OF THE TAYLOR SYSTEM APPEARS TO BE 

A careful perusal of Mr. Taylor’s various works explaini 
his system of shop management would indicate 

First. That the “science” of the Taylor system in its final 
analysis is the relentless speeding up of workmen by the setti 
of a task which, in some instances, but one out of five workn 
ean accomplish ; 

Second. That it is no part of the ‘ 


science’ to be concer! 


ed 


| with any workmen who can not keep up to the pace of the 








fastest man on the part of an operation on which he is engaged ; 

Third. That if the Taylor system was adopted universally, a 
great army of workmen would be thrown out of employment or 
reduced in rank, such as mechanics being forced to take posi- 
tions as laborers, because it is obvious that all men are not 
physically able to keep up, day after day and month after 
month, to a pace set by the fastest and freshest workers; 

Fourth. That the Taylor system would tend to destroy organi- 
zation among workmen, one of the corner stones of Taylor logic 
being the principle that workmen must be dealt with individu- 
ally and not in masses or through committees; that it is no 
concern of one workman what happens to another. All men 
working under this system must be “satisfied”’; the moment 
he becomes dissatisfied he must quit; otherwise there would be 
danger of his grievance becoming contagious and the 
interfered with. 

The Taylor system means, in a sentence, that the quickest 
time at which a job can be completed by a first-class man is 


“system ” 


| to be the standard time at which all men are to be compelled 


to complete the same job, with a bonus—at least, to start with—- 
for reaching the maximum speed, and a fine or discharge for 
not reaching that speed, 

PRESS REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTED CONDEM 

“ SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT,” 

The Committee on Industrial Relations spent thousands of 
dollars in an investigation of “scientific management.” The 
conclusions reached by disinterested investigators and students 
should be read by any man who doubts that these so- l 
systems are to-day the gravest danger facing the workers in 
their struggle for freedom and well-being. Briefly, according 
to a press report issued by the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, the commission found: 

“(1) That the cardinal principle of ‘scientific management’ 
is the pitting of each workman against the fellow workman at 
his side in a race for greater and greater output per minute 
and hour and day. 

“(2) That constant dread of discharge is deliberately im- 
planted in every worker’s mind in order to drive him forward 
at top speed. 

“(3) That this killing competition of worker against worker 
is the most efficient scheme ever devised to break down organ- 
ization among employees by creating interests that are not com- 
mon, but absolutely the reverse of common. 

“(4) That it is a fact, proved over and over again, that em- 
ployers operating under scientific management reduce the basic 
rate of pay to about that prevailing before the system was in- 
troduced, as soon as they have speeded up their 


“ 


employees to 
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the point 


Ms ra 


the latter are earning more than the prevail- 

as a result of their increased speed and 
productive In other words, the workers’ share of their | 
increased production is taken away from them as soon as the 
taundard has been set and the employers have demonstrated 
that the increased rate is possible. 

‘(5) After the basic rate has been reduced, the employee 
must keep up the same nerve-racking race or he will not receive 
even the lower rate. 

In the words of Andrew Furuseth, ‘ they will scrap the whole 
llulnan race unless some power stops them.’ 

“If organized labor were strong enough to take an equal | 
voice in administering so-called scientific management systems, 


te oft wages 


s 


might be a different story. But with labor already fighting 
odds for the right to organize, the net result of the 
Taylor system if generally adopted would be simply to destroy 
unionism and leave the workers helpless.”’ 

TAYLOR 


against 


SYSTEM TRANSPLANTED IN ARSENALS FROM SHOPS OF THE WAR 
TRUST. 


The attention of the Chief of Ordnance of the War Depart: | 


ment was first attracted to the Taylor system at the plants o 
| 


the Midvaie Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., two of the 
three concerns which constitute the War Trust in this country 
and to which concerns the War Department has awarded mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of contracts for munitions of war, pay- 
ing them from 20 to 6C per cent more than it would have cost 
tc manufacture these supplies in the Government arsenals. 
The action of the Chief of Ordnance in transplanting the 
Taylor system from the plants of the Midvale and Bethlehem 
companies to the Government arsenals is add*tional evidence 
of the close cooperation between Army officers and the War 
I'rust. 

Gen. Crozier employed Mr. Taylor and his assistants to in- 
stall the system in the Government arsenals. 

It has been put into effect at the Watertown Arsenal and has 
been partly introduced at the Rock Island Arsenal. The em- 
ployees at both establishments are opposed to the system almost 
to a man, and it was their protests that have brought about 
action by Congress. 

In spite of the opposition of the workmen at the arsenals and 
in spite of the fact that four committees of Congress have inves- 
tigated this system and reported adversely, the Chief of Ord- 
nance has persisted in extending the system. 

Relative to the activity of the Ordnance Department chief in 
introducing the Taylor system in the Government arsenals, the 
report of the Committee on Labor of the Sixty-third Congress, 
made to the House on September 30, 1914, had the following to 
Sav: 

i THE “ SYSTEM ” IS BEING FORCED IN, 


The moving spirit behind the plan to install the Taylor system in 
the Government arscnals appears to be Brig. Gen. William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, who has jurisdiction over 
all of the Government arsenals. Gen. Crozier appears to be determined 
to install the stop watch and other objectionable speeding-up features 
of the Taylor system in the arsenals in spite of the protests of the 
workmen and even in spite of the strong denunciation of such methods 
by the special committee of the House of Representatives which inves- 
tigated the subject during the preceding Congress. 

This officer appeared before the committee and spoke in favor of the 
use of the stop watch and the Taylor system; and there appears to be 
every reason to believe that, unless Congress passes legislation abso- 
lutely prohibiting the use of such methods in the Government establish- 
ments, Gen. Crozier will proceed with the extension of the system, 
not only at Watertown and Rock Island, but in all the manufacturing 
establishments of the Government within his domain. 


rnoUS WITH WAR TRUST, BUT A SCIENTIST IN SHOP MANAGEMENT, 

It is worthy of passing notice that while Army officers are 
not the least bit saving with the people’s money when awarding 
contracts to the Bethlehem Steel Co., paying this concern 35 
per cent more than they could obtain the same work for by 
Government manufacture, they are extreme economists when 
it comes to using the stop watch on a workingman. 

\lthough Gen. Crozier’s own testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee was that the arsenal workmen are turning out 
work 35 per cent below the price of the private manufacturers, 
and are saving the Government hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, Gen, Crozier is determined to make them work still 


faster 


GENE 


GEN, Ché ER HIMSELF TESTIFIES THAT ARSENAL EMPLOYEES ARE 


MONEY TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


SAVING 


Let us turn for a moment to certain recent testimony of the 
Chief of Ordnance as to the present efficiency of the plant at 
Rock Island, IL, and thereby ascertain if the necessity exists 
for any drastic change of method, or speeding up. On January 
18, 1912, Gen. Crozier said before the special committee of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the Taylor system, and 
so forth, as follows——-see page 1118 of hearings: 


We have recently manufactured gun carriages and are doing it still 
for 8-inch rifles; that is, field guns, at $2,510.60, the exact cost. We 
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pustosss those rifle carriages from experienced manufacturers, who had 
ad preceding orders for the same thing, for $3,398.82, an increase of 
85.4 per cent over our own price. Our carriages were made at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. 

We have manufactured there, at the same arsenal, caissons for 
1,128.67, and we have purchased the same caissons from private manu- 
acturers who had had previous orders for them, so that they had expe- 

rience in the manufacture, for $1,744.10, which is 54.6 per cent greater 
than our own price. 


On page 1117 of the same hearings Gen. Crozier stated as 
follows: 


At the Springfield Armory the principal manufacture is small-arms 
rifles. We make a few other things, but the manufacture is almost 
entirely of the small-arms rifle. We manufacture that rifle for about 
$15, and in doing so I take into account what I think should properly 
be taken into account in the cost; but the Springfield Armory, like 
the other arsenals, is maintained as an arsenal of storage and issue, as 
well as a manufacturing place; and, therefore, in computing these costs, 
I have subtracted from the total expense of the Springfield Armory 
those portions which I consider result from its character as an arsenal 
of issue and storage. Unless somebody goes into the details quite 


| Closely, there may be a question as to whether I subtract quite as much 


as I ought to. 

Therefore, I, last year, for the purpose of satisfying some persons who 
might have some doubt, made up what I might call an exaggerated cost 
of the rifles at the Springfield Armory—that is, I took every cent of 
money that was sent up to the Springfield Armory and charged it to the 
rifle. Whether it was for the payment of the clerks that were used in 
the issue of stores, the payment of the storehouse force, whether it was 
for the payment of the watchmen—they are the guards and custodians 
of the valuable property we have up there—I charged all the pay of 
officers and all the pay of everybody concerned to the rifle, amd by that 
means I arrived at a cost of the rifle of $17.64 instead of $15—that is, 
I found I had to add to the cost as I had reported it about 17 per cent. 
Now, that then became a statement of an exaggerated cost which, what- 
ever the rifle might cost properly, it could not ibly reach. It must 
have been below $17.65; and if it were possible to obtain the opinion 
of an expert, I would be glad to ask him if he thought the Springfield 
rifle could be produced by anybody else anywhere and purchased for $25. 
My own opinion is that you could not get it as low as $25 from any 
manufacturer. 


The rifles are also made at the Rock Island Arsenal at prac- 
tically the same figure. 
ARSENAL COST OF LIMBERS IS LESS THAN HALF THE PURCHASE PRICE. 


On April 2, 1912, Gen. Crozier stated as follows before a sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives relative to the cost of manufacture at the Rock 
Island Arsenal—see pages 687-638 of hearings: 


The CHAIRMAN. Do your figures show the comparative cost of manu- 
facture and purchase? 

Gen, Crozipr, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Put them in the record, please. 

Gen. CrOzIER, I will mention a few of them for the record. I think 
I can mention them more summarily, so they can be better compre- 
hended in the record, than if I put in all of these details. I will take 
the limbers for the 3-inch rifles. The average of three contracts gave 
a eee of $1,518 a piece for those limbers. 

r. CANNON. What is a limber? 

Gen. Crozier. A limber is the forward portion of the wagon which 
transports the gun, the forward portion of the gun carriage; and the 
average of five orders for manufacture at the Rock Island Arsenal was 
$684 a piece. The arsenal cost was less than half the purchase price. 

+* * * 7 + * * 


Gen. Crozirr. Now, for the 3-inch caisson, the average of five con- 
tracts shows a price of $1,708, and the average of six manufacturing 
orders given to the Rock Island Arsenai is $1,081. The 38-inch gun 
carriage proper—that is, the vehicle on which the gun rests and from 


which it is fired—gives as the average price three contracts, $3,268, 


and ae cost under five manufacturing orders at the arsenal 
ty Does that include overhead charges? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 

These figures, representing the cost of manufacture at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, include all overhead charges, such as pay 
of officers; interest on investment, which, for the ordnance de- 
partment, is 3 per cent; insurance, allowance set aside for fire 
losses ; and depreciation of plant. 

It will be observed that the very shop in which ordnance 
materials are manufactured at approximately half the cost of 
purchasing from private contractors is the place where it is 
proposed to install the Taylor system. I submit the necessity 
does not exist for the installation of such a system of intensive 
production, with its accompanying disregard for the welfare 
of the employee, in a plant where efficiency has already reached 
such an advanced stage. 

If the Chief of Ordnance had manufactured in Government 
arsenals all the munitions and supplies that he has purchased 
of the War Trust at excessive prices since he has been at the 
head of the Ordnance Department, he could have saved to the 
taxpayers more money than could be saved via the stop watch 
and speeding up of workmen in the next century. 

LIFE IN THE MIDVALE STEEL PLANT. 


Mr. Taylor received his first industrial training and first 
tested out his system at the plant of the Midvale Steel Co., in 
Pennsylvania. 

Let us study the “science” of the shop management in this 
plant. C. H. Harrah, president of the company, happened to 
be testifying before the Committee on Labor of the House of 











Representatives on Thursday, March 1, 1900, and the tran- 
script of his testimony fortunately remains intact to this day 





te throw light on the working methods of the originator of the 
Taylor system: 


‘We had men with stop watches over the workmen workin 





on an axle lathe, or whatever else it might be,” said Mr. Hart 
“end every time a man looked up they took his time; every 


time he stopped to breathe they took h 
they got absolutely the amount of 
certain amount of work. 

“We made it a rule to run a machine to break,” 
Mr. Harrah. “For instance, the life of a hammer bar may be 
two years. If that hammer bar does not break inside of the 
two years, I go for the forgemaster, because he is not getting 
the work he ought to out of the forge. It is the same way in 
the machine shop. If a lathe, the natural life of which might 
be two years, does not break down before that, 
the engineer in charge.” 

Mr. Harrah did not divulge information as to whether, in the 

yent a workman failed to break down in a number of 

years under the terrific pace scientifically mapped out by Mr. 
Taylor he would demand to know the reason, but he was frank 
enough to add, “ We have absolutely no regard for machinery 
or for men.” 

Mr. Harrah’s testimony was Tayloresque. See how well it 
corresponds with paragraph 312 of Mr. Taylor's book of instruc- 
tions: “All employees should bear in mind that each shop 
exists first, last, and all the time for the purpose of paying 
dividends to its owners.” 

TAY SYSTEM 


is time, and in that way 
time employed in doing a 


continued 


I would £0 for 


oj 


fziven 


LOR SMACKS OF ATMOSPHERE 
BORN. 
After Midvale, Mr. Taylor installed his system in the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


OF SHOPS IN IT 


WAS 


Thanks to an investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s strike | 


in 1910, information is available as to conditions of labor in that 
concern’s plants. The inquiry was made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor in 1910, under the direction of Ethelbert 
Stewart, a special agent of the Labor Bureau at the time, who 
bore the reputation of being one of the most experienced eco- 
nomic investigators in the country. 

When this strike began there were no labor organizations in 
the plant; the company would not permit them. 

The Government investigation revealed this: 

That out of every 100 men 29 were working 7 days every week. 

That out of every 100 men 43, including these 29, were working 
some Sundays in the month. 

That out of every 100 men 51 were working 12 hours a day. 

That out of every 100 men 25 were working 12 hours a day 7 
days a week. 

That out of every 100 men 46 were earning less than $2 a day. 

These are the grim figures which the United States Bureau 
of Labor gives us of the working shifts of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. as drawn from the company’s own time books. 

It may be imagined from the foregoing what a fine humani- 
tarian atmosphere must abound at the Midvale and Bethlehem 
plants, where the Taylor system was born. And the Taylor 
system is just as humanitarian as the atmosphere in the shops 
from which it sprang. 

AVERAGE OUTPUT OF AMERICAN WORKMAN EXCEEDS T 
FRENCH, AND BRITISH WORKER. 

Is it true that the American workman “ deliberately plans to 
turn out far less work than he is able to do, in many instances 
failing to do more than one-third or one-half of a proper day’s 
work”? The originator of the Taylor system endeavored to con- 
vince the public that such is the case, and that this condition is 
the disease that his system of “ scientific shop management ” 
aimed to cure. 

Before endeavoring to estimate the value of a cure one must 
be sure of the disease to be cured. What are the facts? There 
are 63 prominent occupations in the United States in which the 
paying of workers by the piece is more or less common. Piece- 
workers come within the scope of the Taylor system more than 
any others. Is it common sense that a pieceworker is going to 
do but “ one-third or one-half” of a day’s work? It is the uni- 
versal experience that a pieceworker will do just as much work 
as he can to obtain the highest amount of wages possible on 
Saturday night. It is obvious, therefore, that the “ disease ” 
which Mr. Taylor set out to cure does not exist among piece- 
workers. With the cost of living so high that the average 
workman must have steady employment to maintain his family, 
it is also obvious that day workers must do a full day’s work. 
Otherwise they would be liable to speedily lose their positions 
and place their families in want. 

Comparisons between the United States, Germany, France, 
and England have demonstrated time and again that the 


HAT OF GERMAN 
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was 
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We can but assume from this action on your part that your attitude 
is deliberately unfriendly to business interests and to employers, and 
we shal) conduct ourselves according to this assumption. We are, 

Very truly, 
FUND WAS RAISED TO DEFEAT LEGISLATION AIMED AT THE TAYLOR SYSTEM. 


A coinmittee of manufacturers and efficiency engineers, known 

the Committee of Ten, solicited funds from manufacturing 
interests in all parts of the United States for the avowed pur- 
pose of defeating this legislation. When the hearings on the bill 
opened before the Committee on Labor the first witness in 
ypposition to the bill was Mr. James A. Emory, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He was the leader of the opposi- 
tion before the Labor Committee and the chief supporter of the 
‘Taylor system. The Members of this House will probably recall 
Vir. IXmory in connection with the Mulhall investigation in the 
Sixty-third Congress. After the exposé of the methods followed 
by Mr. Emory and the National Association of Manufacturers 
ii Opposing legislation in Congress in the interest of labor we 
did not hear much from Mr. Emory during the remainder of the 
Sixty-third Congress; but at the beginning of this Congress he 
reappeared first as the opponent of child-labor legislation and 
then as the opponent of my bill prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch. 

The fight against the stop watch is not finished, but will in 
all probability be before the next Congress. It behooves labor 
to retain in Congress those who have been tried in the past 


‘ 


and not found wanting. 


THE VOTE ON THE STOP-WATCH 
CONGRESSIONAL 
records the following members as having voted in favor of the 
uimendment prohibiting the use of the stop-watch and premium 


The 


RECORD 


of June 22, 


AMENDMENT. 
1916, 


page 


and bonus systems in Government establishments: 


The Speaker. The question now is on agreeing to the Tavenner 


amendment. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nays 117, an- 


swered * present " 14, not yoting 106, as follows: 


YEAS—197. 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 

As hbrook 
Aswell 

Austin 

Ayres 

Dailey 

Bell 

Borland 

Britt 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, Ill, 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Burke 

Burnett 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 

Carlin 

Carter, Mass, 
Carter, Okla. 
Cary 

{ asey 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Cline 

Collier 
Connelly 

( 
( 
( 
‘ 
4 
( 


‘onry 


The Recorp also records Mr. 


ted 


5 


Dooling 
Doolittle 
Dowell 
Dupré 
Eagan 
Ellsworth 
Piston 
Estopinal 
Farley 
Farr 
Ferris 
Finley 
Foster 
Fuller 
Gallagher 
Gandy 
Gard 
Godwin, N.C. 
Good 
Goodwin, Ark, 
Gray, Ala. 
Gray, Ind. 
Green, lowa 
Hadley 
Hamlin 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Helgesen 
Helvering 
fiensley 
Holland 
Hollingsworth 
Poward 
Huddlestos 
Hughes 
Hulbert 
liull, Iowa 
Igoe 
Jacoway 
James 


Johnson, Wash. 


Keating 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kettner 

Key, Ohio 


Kincheloe 
King 
Lazaro 
Lenroot 
Lesher 
Lever 
Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
London 
McClintic 
McCracken 
McCulloch 
McDermott 
MecGillicuddy 
McKellar 
McLemore 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mays 
Meeker 
Morgan, Okla. 
Moss, Ind. 
Murray 
Neely 
Nelson 
Nicholls, S.C, 
Nolan 
North 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overmyer 
Park 
Phelan 
Porter 
Quin 
Rainey 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall 
Rauch 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reilly 
Ricketts 
Roberts, Ney. 
Rodenberg 
Rouse 
Rubey 


GALLIVAN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
iumMpHREY Of Washington, Mr. Scurry of New Jersey, and Mr. 


Rucker 
Russell, Mo. 
Sabath 
Schall 

Scott, Pa. 
Shack eford 
Shallenberger 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Siegel 

Sims 

Sinnott 
Steagall 
Steele, Iowa 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Sterling 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Sweet 

Swift 
Switzer 
Taggart 
Talbott 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Tribble 

Van Dyke 
Vare 


Whaley 
Williams, T. 8S. 
Wiisoa, Fla. 
Wilson, Ill. 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 

Wise 

Woods, Iowa 
Young, Tex. 


sLAcKkMON of Alabama, as being paired in favor of the amend- 
it. It should also be stated that many of the 106 members 


9791, 
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ATTEMPT MADE IN SENATE TO KILL AMENDMENTS. 

After the anti-Taylor system amendment was in the House in- 
serted in the various bills heretofore enumerated, and the bills 
went to the Senate, various attempts were made to have the 
amendments stricken from the bills in that body. 

Such an attempt was made on July 25, when a motion was 


| made to strike the anti-Taylor system amendment from the 


recorded as “ not voting” were out of the city when the matter 
was before the House, and had they been present, would have 
voted for the amendment. 





Army bill. 
HISTORY OF 


The attempt was defeated by a vote of 36 to 15. 


BILL TO PROHIBIT USE OF STOP WATCH IN GOVERNMENT 
ESTABLISH MENTS. 


On January 11, 1916, I introduced a bill in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress providing for the abolishment of the Taylor system 
in arsenals, navy yards, and other Government establishments. 

The bill is as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
January 11, 1916. 


Mr. TAVENNER introduced the following bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 8665) to regulate the method of directing the work of 
Government employees. 


Whereas certain executive departments are installing in their respe 
tive establishments new systems of shop management, known by the 
generic term of “scientific management,’ which have for their pur- 
pose the attainment of the maximum efficiency from both plant and 
workmen ; and . 

Whereas a stop watch is used in timing workmen while at work to 
ascertain the maximum amount of work possible for the most capable 
man in a given time, and making this the “‘ standard time” in which 
work must be done, and by a system of premiums and bonuses, 
together with disciplinary measures sufficiently severe to enforce the 
system, this “standard time” is the speed to which all workmen 
must eventually attain if they are to retain their employment; and 

Whereas experience has shown that the American workman, by his 
exceptional celerity, performs about twice the work performed by the 
manual worker of other countries, with the concomitant condition 
that the ratio of accidents here is from three to four times as high . 
as in other countries; and the tendency of so-called scientific man- 
agement through the above timing and bonus features will be to 
further aggravate the accident disabilities and mortality aforesaid 
and reduce the workman to a mere mechanical, instead of a social 
and moral, relation to his work, and, moreover, are unnecessary to 
secure adequate efficiency of labor; and 

Whereas by a stop-watch time study you may be able to determine the 
time in which a piece of work can be done, but you do not thereby 
determine the time in which it ought to be done: Therefore 
Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for- any officer, man- 

ager, superintendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the 
work of any employee of the United States Government to make or 
cause to be made with a stop watch or other time-measuring device a 
time study of any job of any such employee between the starting and 
completion thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while 
engaged upon such work. No premiums or bonus or cash reward shail 
be paid to any employee in addition to his regular wages, except for 
suggestions resulting in improvement or economy in the operation of 
any Government plan. 

Sec. 2. That any violations of the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$500 or by imprisonment of not more than six months, at the discretion 
of the court. 


LABOR COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS PASSAGE OF BILL, 


The House Committee on Labor held hearings on the bill and 
reported it favorably on May 17, 1916. 

When it was ascertained that it might be impossible to obtain 
the passage of the bill prohibiting the use of the stop watch 
in all Government establishments at this session of Congress, 
owing to the fact that the “preparedness” bills were being given 
the right of way, the friends of the measure adopted the ex- 
pedient of having the provisions heretofore mentioned tacked 
on the Army, Navy, fortifications, and sundry civil bills, which 
will prohibit the use of the stop watch and the premium or 
bonus features of the Taylor system in the arsenals and navy 
yards during the life of those appropriations. 

I will quote from the report of the Committee on Labor 
which accompanied the bill, and which was submitted to ihe 
House by Hon. Epwarp Keatina, of Colorado. 

I believe I am justified in taking some pride in this report, 
because it sustains practically all the statements I have made 
about the Taylor system in the five years I have been oppos- 
ing it. 

via Report No. 698, to accompany H. R. 8665. 


The Committee on Labor, to which was referred H. R. 8665, to regu- 
late the method of directing the work of Government employees 
introduced by Mr. TAVENNER, of Illinois, respectfully report the same 
<< with the following amendments and recommend that as amended 
t do pass: ” 

The object of the above bill is to end the use of the “stop watch 
and the bonus and premium systems of payment of employees iD 
Government arsenals and workshops. 


EXTENDED HEARINGS ON BILL. 
? 


Your committee held extended hearings on the Tavenner Dill, and 
many able witnesses appeared for and against the measure. i 

The opponents of the bill, led by Mr. J. A. Emery, chief counsel for 
the National Association of Manufacturers, declared that to eliminate 
the “stop watch” and bonus and premium systems would “ penalize 
efficiency and encourage waste.” 
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watch” and bonus and premium was ‘in spirit and essence, so far as | sands of skilled ! 
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The majority of yo nniittee feels that the proponents of the bill | mechanics ever gat lft 
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the legislation ne¢ drive the “stop watch” and bonus and zy Gen, ¢ $ 
premium systems from Government shops. len tr t 
EFFICIENCY WITHOUT. THB STOP WATCH. “e ce su 
The opponents of this legislation have much to say about “ effi- ~ For instan Gen. ¢ 
ciency” and “scientific shop management,” and they seek to create | which contractors as 
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workman's every movement is timed by a “stop watch,” and (b) that | third. And this is not 
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Mr. Miner Chipman, and we give the following figures from the study 
which he made of the conditions existing at the Watertown Arsenal after 
the system had been introduced. 

“Fhe analysis of the men’s output or so-called efficiency covered a 
period of one month, which makes it well representative of the uneven- 
ness with which the tasks had been set. 

“For the month of March, 1914, employee No. 2518 worked on 224 
; His average efficiency was 121.35 per cent, but his efficiency on 
these jobs varied from 21 to 200 per cent. 

‘In September, 1913, employee No. 2681 worked on 91 jobs. His 
average efficiency was 96 per cent, but his efficiency on the several jobs 
varied from 39.3 to 149 per cent. 

“ Employee No. 2518 worked en 140 jobs during April, 1914. He was 
a most competent workman, as his average efficiency for the month was 
121 per cent. His efficiency on the several jobs ranged from 45 to 172.9 


jobs. 


per cent, these variations indicating largely the too short or too long 
time which had been set on the jobs by the time-study and task-setting 


inan 

“ Commenting on these figures, Mr. Chipman said in his report: 

“*Mr, Taylor, in his “Shop management,’ emphasizes “that this 
system rests upon an accurate and scientific study of unit times,’ which 
is by far the most important element in “ scientific management.” He 
also says that time studies made by this method determine with scien- 
tific accuracy “ the quickest time that can be made by a first-class man ” 
and to the effect that this “ quickest time” or “ standard times” is so 
set that it can not be bettered, 

** What can be thought of the times set on these jobs when this work- 
man on the 224 jobs of one month showed a range of efficiency (efficiency 
being the ratio of time taken to time allowed) from 21 to 200 per cent, 
with an average of 121 per cent, and the following month on 140 jobs a 
range of from 45 to 173 per cent, also with an average of 121 per cent? 

*“*This workman may be rated as consistently of high efficiency. 
Why, then, this extreme variation in efficiency unless the time allowed 
for each job was not set accurately and scientifically? Can we assume 
that the worker varied in efficiency to the extent shown by the chart? 
We do not believe so. The variation is one of time setting or inaccu- 
racy of time study. 

“ «Of the 244 jobs in the first month the time on 13 jobs was correct, 
efficiency 100 per cent; on the remaining 211 jobs the time varied 2,755 
minutes, or 22.2 per cent from a total standard time of 12,935 minutes. 

**A study of the various jobs indicates that the variations in efficiency 
are due in part to the time-study man and in part to changes in condi- 
tions affecting work.’ 

‘On two jobs in the foundry examined by the writer a difference of 
2 hours and 30 minutes had been set, though at the outmost there 
could not have been more than 10 minutes dilference in the time to 
make the molds, as the patterns were almost identical and were made 
in the same flask, the only apparent difference being that a longer hub 
on one of the patterns required about 2 inches more sand in the drag. 

“An interesting case, through which the worker was forced to suffer 
because of the error made in setting the time for the task, occurred in 
one of the machine shops visited. 

“A machinist was given eight crossheads to finish, 44 minutes being 
allowed for the finishing of each crosshead. As this machinist took 
considerably more time he was punished for his failure to accomplish 
the task by being laid off for 30 days. 

* During this period a more careful investigation was made of the 
job, and it was afterwards given to another machinist, who received a 
rate of 8 cents less per hour. The time allowed for the finishing of the 
task was increased 120 per cent, and, although the machinist working 
on the job had a rate 3 cents less per hour than the other, it increased 
the cost of production 78 per cent. The machinist who was disciplined, 
however, was not allowed anything for the unjust punishment which 
had been meted out. 

“It would be possible to go on almost indefinitely in submitting evi- 
dence to prove that the time set on jobs by time-study men and task 
setters in shops where ‘scientifie management’ has been applied has 
been anything but scientifically accurate. While in theory it should 
have been, what the workers are directly interested in is what occurs 
when application of a theory is turned over to employers and placed in 
practice. It is the practice and not the theory which most vitally 
affects the workers.” 


SENATOR LODGE ON THE “ STOP WATCH.” 


Senator Henry Carnot Loper presented the case against the “stop 
watch” in graphic fashion during a discussion of the subject in the 
Senate during the third session of the Sixty-third Congress. Senator 
Loper said: 

“ The one object of the time measure is to produce speed. Now, speed 
is not the only thing that the Government or any other employer or man- 
ufacturer is seeking for. There is something more important than speed, 
and that is quality. Speed has nothing to do with quality. Owing to 
great inventions of our time, owing to steam and electricity, we have 
carried speed to such an extent in all of our manufactures that certainly 
in many cases the product has deteriorated in quality as it has advanced 
in quantity and rapidity of production. 

‘The stop watch and the time measure can tell you nothing what- 
ever about quality. It may be a basis of fixing wages or anything else, 
but the only thing we can possibly tell by time is speed. We all asso- 
ciate a stop watch with its use for racing horses. I dare say it is used 
now for racing automobiles, but not by a man buying horses for his ordi- 
nary use. In the days before automobiles I used to own horses and be 
very fond of them_and drove them a great deal, but I never put a stop 
watch on a horse I was going to buy. I wanted to know his qualities; 
I wanted to try him; but I was not going to buy a horse to use on the 
track, and therefore I had no use for the stop watch. They use a stop 
watch to test a horse that is going on the track to race in the derby, for 
instance, or in any of our great races. It is of the utmost importance to 
know what the horse can do on the furlong or on the quarter mile or on 
the half mile, but_it does not tell the story of his quality. It will tell 
the story of speed and the qualities necessary to speed, but there are 
many qualities it does not tell. 

Now, to put the stop watch on human beings may tell how fast they 
ean work, but it can tell nothing of the quality of their work, nor how 
long they may work. A horse may be very good for a shirt spurt and 
absolutely worthless for a 4-mile race. It is a poor test. It }s a pro- 
moter of the idea that the ove thing to do is to turn out just es much 
as we can just as far as we can. That bas gone through everything in 
this period of ours. It has deteriorated style, it has deteriorated litera- 
ture, it has deteriorated art; it is deteriorating manufacture. 

“I do not believe, Mr, Chairman, in standing over men with stop 
watches to see how far they can go under pressure in securing speed in 
performing a given piece of work. ‘The very fact of a stop watch implies 
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strain on every faculty, on every physical power, driving the heart and 
lungs and every muscle to the utmost possible point. 

“In the days of slavery it was said there was one school of slaye 
owners who believed it was more profitable to work the slaves to the last 
possible point and let them die than to try and care for them when they 
were ill and work them reasonable hours and treat them without a stop 
watch. Those who believed in working them to death, I imagine, were a 
very small and merciless minority, but there is always that disposition. 

“Tam a thorough believer in the best man getting the best wage and 
the hard-working man getting what his hard work deserves. I have no 
desire to see the thriftless and idle paid as well as the industrious, 
steady, and hard-working men, but I do not believe anything is gained 
for the Government or for anybody else in standing over a man with a 
stop watch to see whether under pressure he can do a certain piece of 
work in a given time. I do not believe it is sound economy.” 


TESTIMONY OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


The United States Public Health Service has just issued bulletin 
No. 73, ‘“‘ Tuberculosis Among Industrial Workers,’’ by Surg. D. bh. 
Robinson and Asst. Surg. J. G. Wilson. 

Those gentleuen are surcly impartial and competent witnesses, and 
here is what they have to say: 


SPEEDING UP. 


“This is a natural resulant of the piecework system, and from the 
standpoint of the employees’ health, does more harm than any other 
one thing associated with factory work. Although it works, or appears 
to work, to the i:terest of the employer by increasing the output of the 
individual workers, these good results are probably only temporary, 
as the pernicious effect upon the health of the wage earner will, in the 
end, have the opposite effect.” 

And again on page 16 of the bulletin, speaking particularly of the 
boot and shoe industry: 

“One of the most noticeable things about the work in these factories 
is the high tension at which everyone seems to be working, as the work 
is nearly all instances in piecework and earnings naturally depend on 
the output. This high-pressure work or speeding, in our opinion, is 
one of the most important causes of the lowered physical vitality 
noticcd among these workers, as the constant strain of work at top 
speed, week after week, must tell in the end. The human body is only 
a machine, too often a delicate one, capable of standing only so much 
abuse. With this high-pressure work for eight or nine hours a day, 
with but a half hour's breathing spell for lunch, coupled with the 
effects of dissipation and loss of sleep, we have a combination that 
only the strong can resist, the weak succumbing to any infection with 
which they come into coatact. Moreover, the nervous organization 
suffers in this speeding process and neurasthenic individuals were fre- 
quently observed among both male and female shop workers.” 


A TYPICAL CASE OF “ SPEEDING UP.” 


The Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, through Prof 
Hoxie and his colleagues, devoted a year to the study of “scientific ’”’ 
management, including overstimulation or “ speeding up.’ Here is a 
typical case taken from the testimony of Mr. Frey, one of Prof. loxie's 
assistants: 

“One instance showing the extent to which ‘efficiency experts’ 
can develop methods of speeding the workers up to their physical and 
nervous limit made a permanent impression upon the investigators. 

“The plant employed the usual forms of time and motion study f 
the determination of what the task should be, and the workers were 
paid a bonus if they accomplished the task. For example, if the ti) 
set upon a task was one hour, the worker, if he finished the job in 
hour, was credited with an hour and a quarter's pay, based upon 
hourly wage rate, so that if this was 20 cents he would receive 
cents for the hour’s work. 

“This bonus was not considered sufficient to properly assist 
stimulate the workers, so the foreman was also paid a bonus, 
being based upon the number of workers under his charge who eam 
their full bonus. For the foreman’s efficiency to reach 100 per 
it would be necessary for every worker in his gang to earn their bo: 
every hour of the working day. It was therefore to the forems 
interest to do all that lay in his power to see that every worker © 
complished the task which had been set. 

“ However, this was but a part of the scheme or system which ain 
to get all of the work possible out of the workers, for another fa 
entered largely into the plan. The time-study man and task set! 
was also paid a bonus which was based upon the number of wor! 
who failed to make their tasks, the task setter’s efficiency reachin 
100 per cent only when every worker in a group failed to finish th 
jobs in the time set for the aceomplish:zent of their tasks. The til 
study man was therefore paid a bonus to set the tasks so high that 
workers could rarely, if ever, accomplish them, while the foreman \ 
paid a bonus based upon the number of workers who could be | 
vailed upon to finish their jobs within the time set. 

“ Under this system there were no rest periods or other provi- 
which would prevent the workers from being speeded up to their lim 
but instead it became a contest between the time-study man and | 
foreman, the one depending for his extra wages upon sctting the (! 
so short for the finishing of the task that the workers could not 
it and the other only receiving his bonus when he succeeded in bh 
the workers accomplish these tasks. It was a clear case of p! 
both ends against the middic, the middie in this case being the un 
tunate worker. ? 

“In theory ‘scientific management’ would protect the worker 
overexertion ; in such an instance as the one just referred to the pi 
cal application of the system deliberately and with human ingenious: 
aimed to secure the worker’s last ounce of energy.” 

Many other cases could be cited, some so revolting as to be al) 
unprintable. 


} 


LABOR’S EARNEST OPPOSITION. 


Labor, organized and unorganized, has systematically opposed th 
troduction of the system into Government plants. Gen. Crozier ass: 
that outside influences are responsible for the workers’ hostile aftit: 
but the evidence submitted to your committee seems to compleiel) 
prove the general's theory. i 

The leaders of organized labor instead of fomenting trouble in 
Government shops -have with difficulty restrained the workers i 
throwing down their tools and quitting work. At the Water! 
Arsenal the employees united to employ Miner Chipman, an engine! 
to assist them in an attempt te induce the War Department to disp >: 
with the obnoxious system. 

Two hundred and thirty-five of the workers furnished, Mr. Chipm.n 
with detailed information to enable him to complete Bis case. Of these, 
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ix protestants, 115, or 52 





re nt, were nonunion, and 101, or 47.2 per cent. were unlon. 

411 these men were asked to answer the following question Do vou 
think the a ition is brought about through union Jaber or 
sources?” : : ss : . 

They replied as fcllows: Noe 137: yeas, 28; not answ ng, 17 

SYSTEM IN VOST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Your committee found that the “ stop-watch " system was being intr 

duced in the Post Office Department in a most pernicious form. The 


pending legislation if enacted would, of course, end the evil at once, 

In this connection your committce desires to call the attention of the 
House to the clear and convincing statement submitted to your com 
mittee by Mr. Edward Cantwell, secretary of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, and which is as follows: 






“Mr. CANTWELL. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Labor, I come before you to-day to enter my protest against the stop 
watch or time-measuring device system in vogue in the Postal Service 





and to urge the committee to carefully weigh all the evidence that wil 
be submitted to them in the hope that they will make a favorable report 
to the House of Representatives on a bill that will stop this practice 
in the future. 





‘For the information of the committee, I submit herewith a mem 
randum of the speed standard and the result of a test made in the 
Cincinnati post office. 

“On October 14, 1915, a test was made of 210 carriers in the Cin- 





cinnati post office, divided as follows: 
“ Forty-six six-trip carriers; 10 five-trip carriers; 
riers; 31 three-trip carriers; and 93 two-trip carriers. 


30 four-trip car- 
Out of a total 








of 210 men, 130 feil below the standard in this test. Of the six-trip 
carriers, 23 measured up to the standard and 22 fell below it. Five 
trippers, 2 carriers made the standard and 8 fell below; of the four 





trippers, 4 men made the standard and 26 fell below; of the three trip 
pers, 8 Measured up to the standard and fell below; of the two 
trippers, 43 made the standard and 50 fell below; of the total number 
$0 carriers measured up to the speed test of the department and 
fell below. 

“ Of the test taken on Friday, October 15, 
but 72 


23 
$< 
1oV 


1915, out of a tota 


of 206 

















men 72 measured up to the standard and 134 fell below the 
standard, 

“In the speed tests an allowance of one minute is made for answer 
ing communications. It hardly secms reasonable to suppose that ar 
man could answer a communication from bis superior cer in on 
minute In answering an official communication It must be drawn up 
intelligently and contain the information sought by the official and 
couched in respectful uage, 1 will leave for the committee to 
judge whether there is one among us who could pick up 
ment requesting a reply, read it, and make an intel in 
writing in the space of one minute. For example, the nt 
of a post office hands an official communication to a letter id 
ing as follows: 

**Complaint is made by Mr. Epwarp Keatineo, formerly of Cong 
Hall, that his mail is being left at that address, although filed a 
order to forward his mail to the Continental! Hotel.’ 

“On receipt of this communication the carrier must first ascertain 
if the accusation be true. He knows that for the past several days he 
has forwarded Mr. KeATING’S mail to the Continental and 


Hotel, he 
further knows that the order to forward is only three days old, so he 
calls at Congress Hall and inquires if he, by any chance, left a letter 
for Mr. KEATING at any time, and is told by the clerk that a letter w: 


left for Mr. KeaTING on the morning of the day that he left the hotel 
and that he had sent one of the employees to the Cortinental Hotel th: 














next day with the letter. Mr. KeatTine had not filed a removal noti 
until the day following his removal from Congress Hall, hence at th 
time the letter was delivered at Congress Hall no order w on fle to 
forward his mail. This must be made clear to the superintendent 
the carrier writes him as follows: 
Marcu , 119i 
“W. If. Haycock, 
‘Superintendent of Mails, Washington, D. C. 

‘Sir: Replying to the attached communication, I beg to advise that 
I have forwarded all mail addressed to Mr. KEATING to the Continental 
Ilotel as per order since the order was received by me, but prior to th 
filing of the order and after he left Congress Hall a letter was ered 
there for Mr. KeaTinGc, which was later taken by an employ nd de 
livered to the Continental Hotel. 


“ Respectfully submitted. 


“JAMES P. Manner, Cai 
“ This answer is intended to make it clear to Mr. Kr 
mail is receiving the proper attention, and explains the reason the 4d 
livery of the letter to him by the employee of the Congress Hal! Hot 
wis due to his failure to file a removal notice until they day after h 
had left. Now, anything less than this would not answer the pur 
and no man living could write the above in one minute. What 11 
by that is that he could not take that official communication, 1 
and find out what the assistant superintendent want 
then compose a letter and answer it in one m i 
‘One-half minute is allowed for change of ' 
sufficient for the purpose, unless a letter carrier can make 
of address from memory and not be compelled to consult bh 
Should a letter carrier make a change of address fr 
forward a letter to the wrong address the letter 
the carrier is disciplined by having demerits charged : 
To mark up and forward seven pieces of mail per min 
tirely on the character of the marking If it is 











te’ 





s tim 
















up. to : 
the number of the district on which the letter is to be « da, n 
pieces of mail could be readily marked up in one minute. . how r, 
one or more pieces of mail requires looking up in an order or removal 
book, it would be a physical impossibility to mark up seven f 
mail in one minute. 

“The pace set in these tests is beyond the physical and ment 
durance of an ordinary man, and if lived up to would res 1 t 
breaking down under the strain of any human being. The tests ld 
possibly be made by a man of extraordinary ability and inir i 
period of one hour when a man is at his best. No ordi rT} ould 
stand the pace and maintain all the requirements set o I s 





and regulations covering these speed tests 
“The system has a tendency to make mere machines of men and t 

destroy all initiative and to have them lose pe i 

work, 
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be carried to an extreme. In the first two devices, namely, standardi- 
n and systematization, the expense which would be created by 








them to an extreme would act as a check against the continu- 

{ ich a condition, but that check would not exist in that portion 
of stimulation whi is applied to the workman. 

I penses of standardization and system atization are borne by | 

t, while the expense of stimulation in 1 form of in 

i by the workmen. Any system of shop manage 

h creates a burden charge through standardization or sys- 

yn which is too heavy for the shop to bear or which im] ‘S 





le harges through stimulation which are too heavy for the work- 
to bear should be discontinued. 
at there is some loafing or soldiering amongst workmen has been 
by the testim yny before your committee, but it is not general, 
it occur in numerous instances compared with the total num- 
loyed. 
ry intelligent management under any system could eliminate 
ly or at least reduce it to the point where it would not be a 
is hindrance to production. Because there are some loafers is no 
mn why the remainder of the workmen should either be compelled 
luced to work up to the very edge of the breaking strain. ‘There 
ed for production at the lowest cost, but no economic necessity 
justify requiring workmen to speed up to the highest point which 
they can continue from day to day and from year to year, even without 
ry to their health and strength. To place workmen in a position 
that kind is to put them in the position of a beast of burden which 
quired to go on from day to day performing a given task. 
There is a margin between the work performed by the loafer and 
the maximum task for a man, and in that margin lies a proper day’s 


k. What constitutes a reasonable day’s work can only be deter- 
mined by practical experience and intelligent observation. It can not 
be wholly determined by a stop watch or any other time-measuring in- 
strument used only for a brief period of time. 


By the stop watch you may be able to determine the time in twhich 
a piece of work can be done, but you do not thereby alone determine 
the length of time in which it ought to be done. 

The time study of the operations of any machine can be made with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy, because all of the elements can be 
taken into consideration in making the computation. A machine is an 
inanimate thing—it has no life, no brain, no sentiment, and no place 
n the social order. With a workman it is different. He is a living, 





moving, sentient, social being: he is entitled to all the rights, privi- 
leges, opportunittes, and respectful consideration given to other men. 


He would be less than a man tf he did not resent the introduction of 
any system which deals with him in the same way as a beast of burden 
or an inanimate machine. 

In making a time study of the operations of a workman, all of the 
elements can not be taken into consideration, and consequently the 

mputation can not be made with mathematical accuracy. There is 
no work that can be performed, or that is performed, that is not pre- 
eded by a mental process on the part of the workman. The more 

<ill needed In the work, the greater the mental process which precedes 


the expression of it So far as your committee has been able to learn, 
the is no method known to scientific management by which a time 


can be made of the mental process preceding the physical act. 
SENATOR BORAH’S COMMITTEE MADE REPORT CONDEMNING STOP WATCH. 

Senator Boran, chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, made a very exhaustive report of the Taylor 
ystem, following an investigation of the subject by his commit- 
tee. This report condemns the speeding-up features of the 

raylor system, reports they are wholly unnecessary, and recom- 
mends the passage of legislation prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch, and so forth, in Government establishments. This re- 
port is Senate Document, report No. 930, second session, Sixty- 
second Congress. 

TUR WORK OF N, P, ALIFAS, OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, IN THE FIGHT AGAINST THE TAYLOR SYSTEM. 

Any recital purporting te describe the five-year fight that has 
been waged in Washington against the Taylor system would 
be incomplete without mention of N. P. Alifas, president of 
District No. 44, International Association of Machinists. 

if there is anything that is inspiring to me, it is the sight of 
2 workingman trying to improve the condition of his brother 
I have had excellent opportunity to come to know 
Mr. Alifas, coming in contact with him almost daily for con- 
siderable periods. seeing him when the prospects for success in 
the thing he was laboring for seemed bright and when they 
seemed hopeless, and it is my great pleasure to testify that he 
has been faithful in the extreme to those he represents. 
Throughout the long fight he was, to my personal knowledge, 
patient, painstaking, and gentlemanly persistent in his effort to 
represent in Washington the views of his people. Being in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Alifas, I have no hesitancy in 
stating, and do state with the greatest of pleasure, that he is 
beth an able and conscientious representative of labor. 
lie has made it his work to keep the Members of Congress in- 
formed of the status of the anti-Taylor-system measure, when 
it would come up for a vote, and as to the attitude of the 
arsenal and navy-yard employees toward this legislation. 

Mr. Alifas appeared frequently before the committees of Con- 
gress in behalf of legislation abolishing the Taylor system in 
Government establishments. He testified at considerable length 
before the famous Commission on Industrial Relations on April 
15, 1914, when the commission had under consideration the 
subject of “scientific management.” His testimony was con- 
sidered by those who heard it as especially clear-cut and to the 
point. Being himself a machinist and having been employed 
at the Rock Island Arsenal at the time the Ordnance Depart- 


workers, 


sa 
| 








ment began the installation there of a portion of the Taylor 
system, he was able to speak from first-hand knowledge, and at 
the conclusion of his testit nony was congratulated by members 
of the commission upon the ability with which he handled the 
subject. 

THE LA FOLLETTE SEAMAN’S LAW. 

Another law which I supported and am deeply interested in 
is the La Follette seaman’s law. As my yg on this measure 
is fully outlined in a letter addressed to Mr. O. F. Hildebrandt, 
secretary of the Greater Moline Committee, Moline, Ill., I will 
include this letter in my remarks: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1916. 
Mr. O. F, HILDEpRANDT, 
Secretary, The Greater Moline Committee (Inc.), 
Moline, Il. 

My Dear Mr. HILpEBRANDT: I am in receipt of your letter of 
December 27, advising me of the action of the Greater Moline 
Committee, asking that I assist in bringing about amendments 
to the present seaman’s law, so as to render it more favorable 
toward encouraging American capital to invest in the construc- 
tion or purchase of ships, to be operated under the American 
flag. 

In reply I have to say that under separate cover I am sending 
you a copy of the seamen’s law, with the request that you point 
out in that law what provisions, if any, are working to the dis- 
couragement of the investment of capital in the construction or 


| purchase of ships, and wherein the law needs amendment to 


bring about the results asked for in your letter and in the action 
of the Greater Moline Committee. 

In this connection I want to submit these facts for your con- 
sideration: First, that the seaman’s law was passed by the 
United States Senate October 23, 1913; that it passed the House 
of Representatives substantially in its present form upon Au- 
gust 27, 1914; that it became a law upon March 4, 1915; that 
long prior to the opening of the present war, August, 1914, every 
shipowner, every ship builder, every man who kept in touch 
with the situation throughout this whole country knew that 
legislation of the character embodied in the seamen’s act would 
be enacted into law. Notwithstanding this fact, since August, 
1914, there have been purchased from foreign owners and are 
now under the American flag ships which were formerly under 
the flags of other nations to the number of 170 of a capacity of 
over 570,000 tons. The addition of this tonnage since August, 
1914, is the greatest acquisition that has ever been made to the 
tonnage of the American merchant marine in any year. Second, 
that at the present time there is building in the American ship- 
yards for the merchant marine of the United States new vessels 
which will add 761,000 tonnage te the vessel capacity of this 
country; that this activity in ship building at this time repre- 
sents the greatest activity that has ever existed in ship building 
at any one time from the foundation of this Government. 

These two outstanding facts seem to me to demonstrate that 
there is nothing in the provisions of the seaman’s law to discour- 
age the purchase or the construction of ships for the merchant 
marine of the United States. 

Within my experience with legislative matters here in Wash- 
ington, I have never known of a piece of legislation which has 
been so misrepresented as the seaman’s law. Prior to its enact- 
ment, and since it became a law, big shipowners of this coun- 
try have misrepresented its provisions and their effects to busi- 
ness men and to business organizations. They have, through 
the public press, conducted a propaganda against this law and 
have misled those who have failed to study the provisions of the 
law, into believing that the act was designed and is a blow at 
American shipping. At the same time that they have been 
making this campaign of misrepresentation and have been trick- 
ing organizations composed of men with good intentions but with 
little or no information with respect to the act, to take action 
in opposition to it, they have been chasing over the world buying 
ships wherever they could and bringing them under the American 
flag. They have flooded the shipyards of our own country with 
orders and crowded them to work day and night to build new 
ships, at the same time that they hae been representing to 
organizations such as ours that the law meant financial disaster 
and ruin to them. 

The fact of the matter is that the seaman’s act does two things. 
It provides greater safety for passengers on boats at sea than 
was formerly provided under the law and the regulations. I 
regret to say that the safety provisions of this law are not as 
adequate as they should be. I regret that this law does not 
provide lifeboat space for every passenger on board. I regret 
that it does not provide an adequate number of efficient seamen 
to man every lifeboat. Such protection was .contained in the 
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original act as it passed the Senate, but unfortunately under the | This article is the first comprehens \ of t 
pressure of the shipowners was removed by the committee in the | Which I have seen and is a y: iD 
House, and the amended bill had to be accepted or no legisla- | of preparedness for national cd It is 
tion could be secured. Does it not appear reasonable to you IVERS A ‘ 
and to your committee that the men who undertake the trans- Wis Mattons) @ . : 
portation of passengers at sea should provide adequate and | cently issued a declaration of | ( 
efficient safeguards against the dangers of the sea? Second, | f@ining and ¥ice Wi 
there is the provision of the seaman’s act which has to do with oa Ma a ag ee 
the conditions of employment of seamen. You may not know, largely atten i 
but until the enactment of this law the seamen employed on had formal leclared 
American ships and upon the ships of all countries coming into sat ieee wh * ‘ 
the ports of the United States were subjected to the provisions Phe assertion that the | Ss ; 
of a law almost identical with the fugitive-slave law; that these military t - is i 
men were virtual slaves of sea masters ; that they could not leave | fe admdtted. ae hilo . 
their employement at will; that if they would leave their em- | First. Tl at t e United S 
ployment the process of the United States courts was used | large to thoroughly patrol and « 
to arrest, detain, and put them back on board ship and compel ake ee aa oe ee . 
them to submit to involuntary servitude. | bat successfully the enemy oa ae ine 
There may be, but I do not know him, an employer in the city | shores . . 
of Moline who desires a mastery such as this over his em- | cael oa able dae 
ployees; but if there be such, I unhesitatingly say that such | suing peace ‘ : 
a man is without understanding of the fundamental reasons for | trained and ¢ ped - i 
the Government which we have and which we honor. His opin- | “3° x.y ie ony the fa 
ion is not entitled to consideration, and I assure you that any | N: vy of ‘sufficient. tren h to « 
man who advocates the repeal of the provisions of the sea- | 08@ eF more points between Pe 1 
men’s act which abrogates slave conditions in the American | rite noo a) ies : 
merchant marine and in the ports of the United States will | fondest hopes. It has taken E 
get no consideration by me of any such views upon this subject. | Which she now possesses, and ‘ 
I am for men; I am for freedom. The provision of the sea- | Se — 
men’s act abrogating slaves was enacted for men. It was en- | Even now, when the t 
acted for freedom. | there are other nations 
I have submitted to you facts with respect to the shipbuild ceaaedae fen Pm o 
ing and ship purchasing of this country, which demonstrate A large standing 
that the seamen’s act has not interfered with the shipbuilding | this ought to the 
and shipowning interests of this country. I want to submit one | Pogue whieh it wen 
more fact, and that is that the seamen’s act has not increased | tior di idea I: 
unduly or unreasonably the cost of operation of American ships W 
Recently there has been a great amount of talk in the news- — hope — 
papers with respect to the conditions upon the Pacific Ocean orde te r 
One of the men doing this talking is Robert Dollar, who operates at Or ihe ¢ , 
afew small ships. A computation was made as to the increased a 7 . wea " 
cost of operation of one of the Dollar ships, und it shows that | to be a p uy AL 
the inerease in the cost of the operation of that ship under the | @tienal Guard have | Mex 
provisions of the seamen’s law would be about $6,000 per year, | RA0Ch Of men in it 
while the earning capacity of the ship is upward of $200,000 | i tf ! 
per year, which is an excess of its valuation. I will not stand, | be comp: ( 
arid I do not believe that the Greater Moline Committee will | iy). = 4 
stand, for the patriotism (7) of the Robert Dollars, who, with Tf ‘ad 1 
an earning capacity of upward of 100 per cent on the value of | @BC Service su N 
their property, because of a trivial increase in the cost of op- | a — 
eration, would have the American Congress restore slave con- port int tl t 
ditions to American ships as a condition precedent to the main- | Weuld have gon 
tenance of the American flag upon the sea. If that is the con- | yey Ses 
dition under which the American flag must be maintained upon | and at variance with 
the sea, better that it never floats from the masthead of a ship | be turther trom the tru f 
than that it cover and protect slavery. “ ae, nat Venema em Sneee 
Very truly, yours, me op gg aay A mtg Venn em 
Crype Tl. Tavennt ! soldiery Le ul ue ionably | 
} declaration that weil-re ate 
aloe ei a 5 co eee ia free State nd he went furt 
ought not only to be rmed but 
Universal Military Training and Service. er ee 
: he advo ated th pread of this 
peop He saw vel clearly t t t [ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | a Nation so pacific as to be unab 
OF | nation, eae we desire to oid 
‘ y : 3 ss | repel it; if we desire to secure pea 
H. ON . \W | L L | A M S. B E N \ I | 5 ome an ey 7 
OF NEW YORK, | unste dalumeratie. "Shes 
| patron saint of the D i 
Ix toe House or Representatives, . We must train and « t 
| to Monro 
Friday, August 18, 1916, in the War I g 
coliegiat € vf i 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I find in the American De- | be went st 1 t , t 
fense Magazine for September an article on universal military | ¥° S12 BOGS Oo ‘ sad 
training and service, which may well form a part of the con- oon ie —g ~d ym] : , 
sideration of the naval bill. James lov J 
This article, which was written by Henry Litchfield West, a Congress ss he a ieweket ee ' 
former Commissioner of the District of Columbia and a well- while Jame in a to Cong : 
known writer, sets forth that inasmuch as the United States | American peop ret : 
will never possess a navy large enough to thoroughly protect our defend ti ceo ; 
entire Atlantic and Pacific coast lines the defense of this coun- | flees to make sul :rations ; 
try must ultimately rest upon a land force of citizen soldiery Any unprejudiced reader of A 
created under a system of universal military training and | the counsel as Abe Eathets Of Our. comms = 
service. 7 oie eo i » ived un 
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penalty of in werier and unfitness. We have been victorious, but at 
tremendou t 
In the Revolutiona War, when our forces numbered 395,000 as | 
0,000 of the enemy; in the War cf 1812, when we had 350,000 
) i, with only 57,000 against us; and when in the War 
M we had twice as many men inthe field as the Mexicans, 
were taught an experience which did not profit us. Even though | 
ve have never fought a first-class power throwing its full resources 
! py g bal we have never been able to win except by 
putt rn nto the field greatly in excess of the other side. 
it not necessary, however, to rest our case for universal military 
] rvic ipon our own history. Switzerland at the present 
flor: object lesson which we would do well to heed. The 
question cal vefore the Swiss people in the form of a referendum 
pon the occasion of the adoption of the federal constitution in 1848, 
ind a popular vote of 170,000 to 70,000 the Swiss people decided 
tl every Swiss is open to do military service.’ It is safe to say 
that to-day not one vote would be cast in Switzerland against the 
n h has been in vogue there nearly 70 years. Everyone 
knows that if it had not been fer the demonstration of the instant 
‘ ty of the Swiss people to defend their territorial integrity the 
German Army would have sought entrance into France through Swit- 
erland rhe Swiss Army is enrolled for defense, not for offense; and 
every student of the Swiss Army agrees that the Swiss system is the 


I refutation of the charge that military training hurts good citi- 
oship. The Swiss is, above all things, a free man, and there is no taint 
militarism in his nation. The trouble is, however, as was pointed out 

16 years ago in a report submitted by Lieut. Col. William Cary Sanger, 


hat “ aniversal military service still remains a theory with us, but in 
rland it is real and actual.’’ 

Side by side with Switzerland in the adoption of compulsory mili- 

ary raining stands Australia. Bmphatic evidence of the success of 

he system In that country is found in the address of Hon. William H. 


prime minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, at Ottawa, 
ary 19, 1916, in which he said: 
had been very well for us and very well for mankind if Britain 
had prepared as well by land as by sea. If she hac done that there 
would have been no war to-day. And this I say—and it is all that I 
hall say on this poin that Australia has been able to do what she 
has done because we have adopted as the corner stone of our demo- 
cratic edifice the system of compulsory military training. We believe 
that there is but one way by which a nation, being free, can remain 
) that is that every man shall not only be willing to defend his 





ountry, but be able to do so. And we think that if it is right, as it 
urely is, that a dem acy should educate its citizens so that the 
franchise shall be wisely exercised, for government by the many, if 
the many are not educated, is a doubtful good. So we think that the | 
State should train the citizen so that he may be able to defend his | 
country, his hor and his liberties.” 

Qn the other hand, I 1d, having failed to adopt a system whereby 





to meet Ganger, has paid a terrible penalty. 








i ey l \ I read) 
tha de farsighted men in England have been point- 
t th sion was being made to train English citizenry 
b for defense. Possibly the futility of these ap- 
px is | to the belief that the island was protected from 


invasion by tt strength of the navy and that no conflict was possible 
vould voly English people. ents have proven, however, 

is point of view was entirely false. It'is now a matter of 

that when universal war was declared on the Continent, Eng- 

nd only a very few soldicrs, comparatively speaking, 

» the onward march of the German Army through Belgium into 














ira It called upon its colonial dependencies for help and then, 
the war had begun, undertook to train and equip 4,000,000 of its 
elt 


as nine months or a year before Lord Kitchener felt that his men 
were in condition to be sent against the trained veterans of the enemy, 
und the resuit was that all attempts to check the onward advances of 
n forces were at first futile. The United States would un- 
milar experience if to-day a hostile army should land upon 
iis coast or cross its borders. The men who would instantly volunteer 

















1 ive their country would be utterly unprepared, not only physically 
but in the essential of necessary training and equipment. Untrained 
m n nothing but an untrained mob. It is a matter of educa- 
tion ring the American people to a realization of this fact. 

r no doubt that the men who have labored successfully to 


make the National Security League a great organization have been 
ided in their diligent efforts to secure universal military training and 

rvice by the fact that the European war has demonstrated the neces- 
sity of providing this system as the basis of national defense. Like 
the founders of our Government, they are placing the lesson of ex- 
‘rience before their fellow citizens and the outlook is that their ef- 
forts will be attended by a larger measure of success. In other words, 
evidences of an awakening in the American mind are happily ap- 
parent—an awakening which has unquestionably been largely stimu- 
lated by the effective work of the league. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, an or- 
ganization composed of more than a thousand commercial bodies, at its 
recent annual convention recommended a resolution in the following 
ianguage : 

VII. The committee, recognizing the military obligation equally 
with the civic obligation as a furdamental duty of democratic citizen- 





ship in a republic and to establish a system which will affect every 
man alike, recommends that universal military training be adopted as 
n fundamental democratic principle of our military policy, and be 
enforced by law to furnish adequate land, sea, and industrial forces 
in peace and war. 

his resolution was submitted to the constituent bodies and was 
adopted, after thorough discussion, by the surprisingly large vote of 
R&S to BG 


In addition to this, several acewspapers have been conducting polls 
1 the question of universal military training, and the Chicago Tribune 
on June 6, 1916, that out of 6,255 votes reported, 6,180 were 
and against. The Baltimore Sun reported a vote of 8,186 
against, and similar appreciation of the necessity of universal 
rrded in Los Angeles «rd Philadelphia. 

1 ional Association, at a convention in New York 
ended by more than 25,000 teachers, adopted a reso- 

‘ 





of military training as may seem wise and 
it registered the belief that such training should 
Incatic ! in its aim and work, and that military ends 
hould not be permitted to pervert the educational purposes and 
racti-e of the school. This recognition of military training in the 
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schools, which is the underlying feature in universal military training, 


| is ee evidence that the great mass of the educators of this coun- 


try realize that such training is the foundation upon which national] 
security must rest. 
Another indication ef the growth of public sentiment was evidenced 


|} at the banquet of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, 


when tremendous applause followed the statement of Senator O’Gor MAN, 
of New York, that compulsory training is the one indispensable thing 
we should have in this country. 

It is noteworthy that many magazines which admittedly reflect the 
intelligence of the country are advocating universal military training, 
This is particularly true of Everyboedy’s Magazine, while the Century 
| Magazine says that it is the only purely democratic system of national 
defense and the ideal goal at which a self-respecting democracy must 
aim. The Ladies’ Home Journal, which goes into 2,000,000 homes, 
editorially admits the futility of the volunteer service and urges mili- 
tary training for every boy in the land as the real essence of prepared- 
ness. Physicians also recognize the physical value of military training, 
as shown by the fact that the American Medico-Psychological Associa- 
tion, in convention in New Orleans on April 16, 1916, strongly recom- 
mended universal military training and urged legislation enforcing it 





‘the right of the community or the State to in- | 


because it “‘ promotes in the individual strength of muscular and bony 
|; tissues, improves organic functions, quickens perception, furnishes 
discipline in self-control, inculcates obedience, and creates respect for 
authority.” 

As for individual indorsements, pages might be filled with utterances 
of men recognized as leaders. Space allows only the following: 

Theodore Roosevelt: “I believe in universal service based upon uni- 
versal training. I believe in this because I think it would be not only 
of incalculable benefit to the Nation in the event of war, but of in- 
calculable benefit to the individuals undergoing it, and therefore to the 
Nation as a whole as regards the work of peace. The military tent 
where boys sleep side by side will rank next to the public school among 
the great agents of democracy.” 

Robert Bacon, former Secretary of State (after his recent visit to 
the Mexican border): “‘I am more than ever convinced that there is 
but one satisfactory solution for military preparedness of the Nation, 
in fact, for the maintenance and endurance of the Nation itself in a 
high place in the affairs of the world, and that is universal service— 
the spirit of service and sacrifice for the Nation. Unless we learn to 
speak in terms of a nation, and subordinate our local and material 
| ambitions ; unless the Nation, in claiming its international rights, 

learns to appreciate its duties and international obligations, the Na- 
tion can not endure as one of the respected members of the society 
of nations. 

“'Phere has been a great change in sentiment and opinion about 
} universal service. Everywhere that I have been—in New England, the 
Middle States, the Mississippi Valley, the South, and the great South- 
west, as far as Arizona—I have found but one opinion: That universal 
service for the Nation, whether it be enrollment for the military or for 
broader work of industrial efficiency for national purpose, is the only 
democratic principle of national life, and only by such service can we 
obtain justice and equality for all citizens of the great community. 
These are the undoubted facts, which have been emphasized by the 
lessons of this great world war, and which are proved beyond a ques- 
tion to the mind of anyone who is brought in close contact with the 
army now encamped along our border, both Regulars and Militia.” 

John Grier Hibben. president of Princeton University: “‘As citizens 
of this great Republic we must realize that patriotism has come to 
| have deeper meaning, namely, recognition of personal obligation to 
one’s country and readiness for sacrifice.” 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War: “I can not believe that I have 
the right to expect another man to defend my home and my family. if 
I am unwilling to defend them myself. It is essentially a democratic 
principle that every citizen should be willing to contribute his per- 
sonal service to the common defense.” 

Gen. Leonard Wood: “The volunteer system has never succeeded 
and never will. The only true ideal is obligatory military service. 
Manhood suffrage and manhood service must go together.” 

Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, United States Senator from New York: 
‘““We send our children to school so that they may fit themselves to 
combat forces of ignorance and vice, which, if allowed unrestrained 
within our borders, would soon destroy the Republic. Is it not like 
wise the duty of a true democracy to train its young men to combat 
successfully those forces which may attack its institutions from 
without?” , : 

Cardinal Gibbons: “I believe in preparedness and in compulsory 
military service for all men of the Nation. Compulsory service is the 
best means to preparedness.” , i 5 

Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of Labor: “ We 
must have a preparation that means a comprehensive development oi 
all the powers and resources of all our citizens. In Switzerland every 
man is a soldier—not necessarily to go to war, but he has the physical 
and manual training necessary to defend himself, his family, and his 
country. Under that system the Swiss have developed a manhood, a 
character, that challenges the admiration of the world. We wiil be 
satisfied with nothing less in America.” : 4 5 

John Purroy Mitchei, mayor of New York City: “I believe in uni- 
versal male military training after the plan of Switzerland or Austra 
I believe that the American people must end will come to this sooner 
or later. I pray that they may adopt it before national disaster and 








| not after.” 3 
| Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War: “This problem of 
| national defense will never be permanently solved until it is distributed 
} among the whole people by some system of universal liability to military 
| training.” vas 

These expressions of thoughtful, experienced, and patriotic men 
| should carry conviction to every mind. It is the definite purpose ‘of 
| the National Security League to give the widest possible publicity to 


| these and other affirmative views, and a pamphlet issued by the league, 
dealing solely with universal military training, has already been given 
a large circulation. The compels of education will be thorough and 
extensive because, in a Republic like ours, nothing can be accomplished 
| except through legislation and laws can not be enacted until public 
Seutinent approves. The first step toward legislation has already 
| been taken through the introduction of a bill proposing a system ot 
| universal military training and service by Senator CHAMBERLAIN,. of 
Oregon, chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. It is 
| mot necessary to present the details of this measure leyond stating 
that they provide for three classes, to be known as the “ Citizens’ Cadet 
| Corps,” between 12 and 17 years of age, inclusive ; the “ Citizens’Army, 
between 18 and 23 years of age, inclusive ; and the “ Citizens’ Army Re- 
i serve,” of persons 24 years of age and over, and that the training for 
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the members of the citizen army is to be not less than 
©0 whole days. for six years, and not less than 10 whok 
of continuous t Lining. Tl bill ha not been pressed 

e the necessity for its enactment is not yet fu 
The American people must r t 















versal military training ; only sat i for 
Nation. In the meantime t urity League is working 
ea l with hope and « ‘ the day when a law 
full ilizing the ideal of universal military training and service shall | 
be placed upon our statute books and the American people, proud of 
their Nation and determined to i greatnes 


its liberty, its 


idy to defend it agai 





te hat 


privileges, and above all, its 
all foes. 


APPENDIX. 


RESOLUTIONS INDORSING UNIVER 


SAL OBLIGATORY MILITARY TRAINING AND 
SERVICE, 
[Adopted in referendum of Chamber of Com 
America.] 
V1f. The committee, recoginzing the military obligation equally with 
the civic obligation as a fundamental duty of democratic citizenship in 
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ree of United States of | 


a republic and to establish a system which will affect every man alike, } 


recommends that universal military training be adopted as a funda- 
mental democratic principle of our military policy and be enforced by law 
to furnish adequate land, sea, and industrial forces in peace and war. 

[Adopted by the National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 22, 1916.] 


Be it resolved by the National Security League, That the defense of 
the United States must depend upon an adequate Navy and a National 
Army founded upon a system of universal obligatory military training 
and service. This system must be wholly under the discipline and con- 
tro! of the national authorities. We deprecate all steps which tend to 
obstruct or postpone the adoption of such a universal system. 


[Adopted by the national defense conference of mayors and 
representatives, St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 4, 1916.] 

Resolved, That recognizing the military obligation equally with the 

civic obligation as a fundamental duty of democratic citizenship in a 

republic and to establish a system which will affect alike every man 

in the republic, we approve and recommend the adoption of universai 

military training under Federal control througheut the United States. 


i1yors 


[From the Century Magazine, July, 1916.] 
THE DEMOCRACY OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 

In the May issue of the Century, in an article entitled “ Military 
training for our youth,” the writer puts a pertinent question: “Is 
patriotism a duty that must be discharged by all, or a favor to be 
bestowed at will?” Obviously that means Are those of us who have 
net yet had the vision of the preciousness of our national existence 


content to accept it at the hands of charity? Is America going to be, | 


without a protest, the one pauper among the nations? The question 
is not to be answered lightly. “ Let George do it” must not be our 
national watchword when the very life of the Nation may be at stake. 

it ought to be unnecessary even to ask the question; but there is a 
fact that we forget all too easily—democracy can exist only through 
education, Our average citizen knows little and eares less about the 
business of government. In matters that he understands he is the 
last person to be satisfied with inferiority of performance. Can you 


imagine the American public tolerating less than the highest aristoc- | 


racy of skill in the one national affair that is thoroughly understood— 
baseball? Clearly, if the Nation were as solidly grounded in the rudi- 
ments of national business as in the requirements of the national! 
game, it would never submit to the disgraceful clumsiness of our usual 
amateur performance. 

There is one State that has already seen the source of our weakness 
in ignorance. Last spring a nonpartisan commission, composed of a 
college president, a journalist, a representative of organized labor, 
attorneys, and business men, was appointed by Gov. Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts to study the question of “the practicability of providing 


military education for boys between the ages of 14 and 21” for the | 


purpose of disciplining the youth of the Commonwealth and of “ im- 
proving their physical, moral, and mental qualities,” and to report 
the result of its investigations to the legislature with recommenda- 
tions for legislation. 

Through the summer that commission collected and analyzed public 
opinion and expert advice and submitted its report at the end of 
1915. There were three recommendations—an enabling act permitting 


the State militia to cooperate with any scheme of Federal action that | 
may be adopted; the institution of compulsory physical training in | 
the high schools; a complete recasting of the militia law of the State | 


in case the militia should be compelled by national neglect to remain 
a State force. 

Those commissioners worked with a full realization of the essentially 
national eharacter of the question of defense. They recognized 


the | 


futility of recommending anything beyond the probabilities of im- | 


mediate action, or anything based on the present feverish interest, that 
mfzht fail to weather the test of the popular temper in normal times. 
They curbed the enthusiastic impulse to bespeak for the country general 
and compulsory military service, because they saw the absurdity in 
such a proposal from any single State. In the same way they stopped 
short of the ideal in asking for physical training in the high schools 
only. knowing well that less than a third of the boys would get the 
benefit, since the compulsory character of schooling ends with the grade 
schools, 

Plainly the sum of their endeavor was to show the State that the 
quality of citizenship most sorely lacking in us is a sense of com- 
munity duty; that this sense can be created by the habit of discipline 


only if the attempt is made early; that national strength, either for | 


defense against aggression or for the business of good living, can be 
won only through education. We are notoriously lawless in America, 
bat the remedy can be applied through the schools to the parents in 
our families. In our hysterical urge toward the development of the 
individual person we have lost sight of the chief value of education— 
discipline. ‘Through discipline comes community consciousness, team- 
play, and that is the beginnirg and the strength of civilization 

Last March there was a convention of mayors in St. Louis. The 
most important 75 cities in the country were represented, an imposing 
body of opinion from the whole breadth of America. They discussed 
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of h emergency. So long as it might be possible to have universal 

trainis I olunteer service I should be in favor of limiting 

t to voh ice, but if adequate preparation for the national | 

t can reached through such a system I would favor a 
pulsory s! 

My belief t educational institutions of our country should 

t that oy in school has it instilled into him that one | 

f the lir ies, if not the paramount duty, he will assume 

th citizen is the obligation to defend his country in time of 

and if this is a duty, as I believe it is, then certainly the boy 


uld be trained to perform that duty when the time comes for him 


I can not believe that P have the right to expect another man to de- 
nd my home and my family if I am unwilling to defend them myself. 
t is essentially a democratic principle that every citizen should 
illing to contribute his personal service to the common defense.” 
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m an address by John Purroy Mitchel, mayor of New York City, at 
National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916.] 
FUNDAMENTAL OBLIGATION—-WITH CIVIC DUTY GOES MILITARY DUTY AND 
UPCN BOTH OUR EXISTENCE DEPENDS. 

I believe in universal male military training after the plan of Switzer- 
la or Australla. I believe that the American people must and will 
come to this sooner or later. I pray that they may adopt it before 
national disaster and net after. I am as much opposed to militarism, 
Kurope knows it, as the most ardent pacifist, but I do believe that 
izenship in a democracy carries with it a fundamental obligation ; 


} 


lolescence and early manhood is the minimum necessary to realize the 
ondition of a trained citizenship in arms. Anything less than this 
rust be a makeshift, a mere temporary expedient, a perilous temporizing 
in the face of danger. The time to solve this question is now, when the 
attention of the Nation is focused upon it and its solicitude is acute. 


_ We are passing to-day through a great crisis in our national life. The 
issue is more than national; it is as broad as the human race itself. 
into our hands here has been committed the heritage of democratic 


government. It is our trust to perpetuate it, to develop it, to transmit 
t to posterity, a serviceable agent for the advancement of civilization 
und for the happiness of mankind. Here in this Nation and country 
of ours the efficiency of democracy is on trial to-day. Here under our 
free institutions through 130 years of effort and of progress we have 
developed governmental and civie efficiency. We teach our citizens the 
sense of individual civic responsibility, and they respond to it. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the time, due to geographical location and the 
absence of hostile motives abroad, we have enjoyed peace. Now that 
sclence has obliterated distance and eur prosperity and commerce supply 
the motive, we can no Icnger count upon an effective peace. Democracy, 
iherefore, must meet the new conditions. Put through its elementary 
sufficiency for self-preservation we must teach our citizens that with 
civic duty goes military duty, and that both are obligations on which 
the life of the State depends. 


LABOR'’S ATTITUDE—SAMUEL GOMPERS DECLARES IN 
FOR DEFENSE OF THB NATION, 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, in 

his address before the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Civic 

Federation, January 18, 1916, said in part: 

“ The pacifists and those who hold to politics of nonresistance have 
failed as I bad failed to understand and to evaluate that quality in the 
human race which makes men willing to risk their all for an ideal. 
Men worthy of the name will fight even for a ‘scrap of paper’ when 
that paper represents ideals of human justice and freedom. The man 
who would not fight for such a scrap of paper is a poor crayen who 
dares not assert his rights against the opposition and the demands of 
others 

“The majority of our citizens no longer live in the open, and they 
show in their physical development the effect of the restricted life of 
the city. They have not the physical strength or endurance that 
would fit them without further preparation to be called into service 
in a citizens’ army. Since opportunities for physical training are not 
freely and readily available to all, some definite national policy must 
devised for physical training and physical preparedness of all 
citizens. Such a training could be readily given through our public- 
school system and other auxiliary agencies. The chief problem is that 
training of this nature should be in furtherance of broad, general 
usefulness and ideals and not be specialized or dominated by the pur- 


FAVOR OF TRAINING 


he 


pose of militarism. Physical training must fit citizens for industry, 
for commerce, for service in the work of the Nation, as well as for 
ervice in defense of the Nation. But physical training and pre- | 


paredness are insufficient. 
“There must be a spirit among the people that makes them loyal to 
country and willing to give themselves to its service and protection. 


hat spirit can not exist unless the citizens feel that the Natior will | 


assure to all equal opportunities and equal justice. They must feel 
that they are a part of the Nation, with a voice in determining its 
destinies. This spirit of loyalty depends not only upon political rights 
but upon justice and right on the industrial field, aye, in all relations 
of life ” C & 

\e must have a preparation that means a comprehensive develop- 
ment of all the powers and resources of all our citizens. In Switzer- 
land every man is a soldier—not necessarily to go to war—but he has 





the physical and manual training necessary to defend himself, his fam- 
ily, and his country Linder that system the Swiss have developed a 
manhood, a character, that challenges the admiration of the world. 
We will be satisfied with nothing less in America. 


We must see to it that the great mass of the farmers and the work- 
ers in industry shali be thoroughly trained and organized. We must 


to it that the military and naval forces of the country are con- 
trolied in the interests of peace, of justice, of democracy, and of 
bumanity. 

There must b* industrial, commercial, political, social, moral, as 
wW as military defense. Citizen soldiery must be established and ex- 
ended. It must be democratically organized, officered, and controlled. 
We must put an end to the present wasteful and unfair administration 


military affairs.’ 


B. Dewar in the Nineteenth Century Magazine, 1915.] 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND, 
Voluntary recruiting, despite its mettle and its high fervor, is essen- 
tially a thing of spurts, very heartening, and inciting us to throw up 
eur bats whilst these spurts last. But spurts are succeeded by re- 
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George 


be ated which are deadly and 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


law, rightly considered. 


that mild and brief citizen training for a few weeks each year during | 








depressing. * * * By not adopting 


|} a simple, thorough, and perfectly fair aud democratic service scheme, 


we are laying up for ourseives a world of ill-feeling, envy, l un- 
| charity in the future, a world that may take a generation or more to 
pass away. all these hideous 


Now by an honest act all this ilkfeeling, 
comparisons, must instantly disappear. * * * A general oblicatory 
country (England) must be a democratic 
But why be scared by names at this time? 
Democracy means the strength of the people, and the strength of the 
people exerted to its utmost is, after all, the only way by which we can 
prevail in this war. 


service law to-day in this 


{Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, United States Army, in Journal of 
the Military Service Institution of the United States, July-August, 
1908.] 

THE SAFEST AND BEST METHOD, 


Our military establishment has not the sympathy and approval! of 
| the people because it is not republican and representative in char- 
acter. In discussing this problem I take for my text a statement of 
the New Orleans Picayune: 

There is,” it asserts, “ but one way in which this great Republic 
will be able to maintain a sufficient military strength, viz, by universal 
military service.” * * * QOur safest method for an offensive-de- 

| fensive is_universal military instruction and compulsory short-time 

| service. We have billions of wealth to defend and millions of men 
to defend it, but untrained millions would be simply an untrained mob. 


— 


{From address of Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, at the 
National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916.] 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFENSE—IT WILL NEVER BE SOLYED EXCEPT THROUGH 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, 
Four years ago when it became my official duty to study this ques- 
} tion, I hardly dared dream that the time would ever come, within my 
lifetime, when the American people would seriously consider the insti- 
tution in this country of any system of universal military training. 
| The searching test of the European war has, however, put its finger 
| squarely upon this weak spot of our American democracy. In our 
national development thus far we have focused our attention upon the 
rights, the privileges, the benefits which we have expected to get from 
| free government, and we have paid scant attention to the duties or the 
obligations or the sacrifices which were correlative to them. But now, 





for the first time, we are beginning to realize how far we have fallen 
behind other nations in this respect. For the first time there has been 
made clear to us the superior strength of patriotism which has been 
developed in nations which hitherto we have been inclined to regard 
with little admiration or even respect. For the first time we have had 
revealed to us in blinding light the fact that men of other nations for 
| years have been willing to give toward the building up of the efficiency 
of their nation a measure of time and personal effort which we have 
been unwilling to give. 

We are beginning to realize the true meaning of the proposition that 
manhood suffrage postulates manhood services, and that the man who 
has a right to participate in the making of his own government is 
bound by the highest obligation of honor to share in the burden of de- 
fending it. And so to-day we find an increasing number of our people 
who believe, as I believe, that this problem of national defense will 
never be permanently solved until it is distributed among the whole 
people by some system of universal liability to military training. 


A TRUE DEMOCRACY—-YOUNG MEN SHOULD BE TRAINED TO 
DEFEND OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 


JAMES W. WaDSworTH, Jr., United States Senator from New York, ina 
speech before the Union League Club, of Chicago, on February 22, 1916, 
had this to say on the subject of universal military service: 

* We send our children to school so that they may fit themselves to 
combat the forces of ignorance and vice, which, if allowed to operate 
unrestrained within our borders, would destroy the Republic. Is it not 
likewise the duty of a true democracy to train its young men to combat 
successfully those forces which may attack its institutions from with- 
out’ Can there be any more democratic proposal than that every 
young man should prepare himself to a reasonable degree of efficiency 
for the defense of his country? Is it not his duty to do that promptly 
and cheerfully, just as truly as it is his duty to go to school in his 
younger days or to vote and take an interest in civic affairs when he 
comes of age? 

“Tf it is not the duty of every young man to perform this service, 
shall we be so absurd as to say that those who volunteer to do it and 
those who, possessing less sense of responsibility, refuse to volunteer ; 
shall we be so absurd as to say that those two groups of men entertain 
equally high ideals in their respective capacity as citizens of a de- 
mocracy ? 
| “In this question of universal military training there is something 

more important even than that of military defense of the country, about 
| which we hear so much these days. The touch of the elbow is involved. 
I would like to see a state of affairs in which the son of the rich 


THE DUTY OF 





man, who does not have to :abor with his hands for his living, working 
alongside of the son of the poor man. When two men work together 
physically and endure fatigue together at the same task there is created 
a bond of sympathy and understanding which no other process can 
establish. Each will come to ao inspiring realization that the other, 
down deep in his heart, is his brother, possessed of the same courage, 
the same ideals, the same patriotism. 

“JT can think of no plan better calculated to prevent class feeling 
than the universal performance of service to the cary by our young 
men. In no other way can we more truly fuse together the widely 
different elements of our popuiation and instill into them the conviction 
that this indeed is a Nation. In no other way can we so sureiy help 
to perfect our democracy. Let us talk less about our rights and more 
about our duties. Inspired by such a spirit, we can successfully with- 
stand all upon the American conception of liberty whether they are 
delivered from within or from without.” 


{Extract from the address of Prof. Henry C. Emery, of Yale Univer- 
sity, at the National Security Congress, Washington, January 20-22, 
1916.] 

UNIVERSAL 


SERVICE WILL PAY-——ONE OF THE MOST PROFITABLE 
MENTS THIS COUNTRY CAN MAKE, 


One of the most profitable investment this country can make. from 
the standpoint of universal business, is universal service and training. 
There can be no question about that. 
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two great costs in the maintenan e ot military est iblishments, one th 
money cost year by year pai t of taxes, tl ther what is supposed t 
be the great economic loss nployment re nu 

ve r men in nonproductiv t ther « is quit 

fied. Of cour there is the mon xpense ; I nee 

the question as to how that pares h oth expenditures 

eall your attenti ‘ I to tt that the money gs] t by 
Ge iny bef n mai ning her great establishment was or 

third the amou by the Germans for beer. 

If the Am« an people were willing to sacrifice, say, two things— 
ch ng gum and going to the movies—we could maintain an army 
so big that nobody would dare to look at us from across the way. These 
expenditures, when compared with the real expenditures of living— 
the things we care for—are very small. But it makes no difference how 
much the amount is, it does cost money, of course, to maintain a large 
Military Establishment. But then it takes money to build a Union 
Pacific Railroad; it costs money to build a Panama Canal; it costs 


money to build any great constructive enterprise. 

The question is, what do you get back for your money and the ques 
tion of the actual dollars and cents invested is of no importance. It 
makes no difference whether you spend $100,000,000 or $500,000,000, 
from the economic point of view; the question is, are you getting a fair 
return on your money? My argument is simply that for every man that 
you educate in the military training for a short period sufficient to 
give him the efficiency necessary for the industrial life, you get back 


more than the expense. 
[C. E. Calkins in Cyclopedia of American Government, vol. 2, p. 438.] 
ADVANTAGES ARE NUMEROTS. 
oy 


rhe military advantages of an automatic system which makes every 
class of the population bear a part in national defense are incontestable. 
Not only does it provide for an ample standing army during peace and 
perpetuate the military tradition but it provides a practically unlimited 
reserve of trained soldiers in the prime of life. Thus all the extrava- 
gance and disorder of hurried recruiting, the bounties for volunteerin; 
and the irritating enforcement of conscription are avoided, 
is mobilized for war by filling the ranks of the existing ors 





The army 
inization, 








withent sending improvised regiments or companies to the front; and 
no command is trusted to an untrained officer, 
{From address of Capt. Granville Fortescue, National Security Con- 
gress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916.] 
THE ONLY EFFECTIVE MEASURE OF DEFENSE. 
The only effective measure of defense is universal service. That is 


so obvious that it needs no repetition. I can tell you from what I have 


seen in England. There is an example for us—a pitiful example. 
* * * Any man who is worthy of being a citizen of the United 


States has with that worth, intrinsically, the duty of fighting for the 
United States. 


{From address of Eric Fisher Wood, author of The Note-Book of An 
Attaché and The Writing on the Wall.] 
THE SWISS SYSTEM—IT TRAINS THE YOUNG MEN FOR DEFENSE AND NOT 


FOR AGGRESSION, 


It is manifestly undesirable that we should ever attempt to maintain 
a standing army of 2,500,000 men. The objections which Americans 
have to great standing armies like those of Germany and Russia are 
well founded How, then, can we ever be prepared to mobilize the 
needed number of trained and disciplined troops in so short a time? 
In answer to this question our military experts unanimously advocate 
the adoption of a system of universal compulsory military service 
based upon and largely copied from the Swiss system and its counter- 
part in Australia. 

These offer us for adoption not an experiment, but a thoroughly 
tested and eminently successful method of national defense. 

The underlying ideas of the German standing army and of the Swiss 
military system are diametrically opposed. 

Militarism in the extreme type is overbearing, aggressive, and 
brutal. The patriotism it fosters is two-faced, for it inculcates hatred 
of neighboring nations quite as much as love of one’s own country. 
In extreme cases it develops a patriotism gone mad, while it makes 
aggression easy and even inevitable. 

Ly contrast, the Swiss and Australian systems make no preparation 
for aggressive warfare, and therefore do not hold up before the minds 
of the young any ambition for conflict beyond their own borders or 
for the conquest of their neighbors. Adequate preparation for self 
defense curtails aggression and brings nearer and nearer the possil 








of combined international action to curb truculent nations and to 
civilize barbaric races. ¥ 
In the Australian system, military science taught by competent 


official instructors form a compulsory part of the education of every 
boy between the ages of 12 and 18; during those years he undergoes 


military instruction coincidently with his other studies, so that he 
reaches the age of 19 a trained soldier. His military education is 
imparted to him at the most acquisitive age, and does not interfere 
with his later productive industrial occupations. When he reaches the 





age of 19 he is enrolled as a soldier in the battalion of the region in 
which he lives. From that time he is in active service for two weeks 
of every year for practice which is intended to keep fresh in mind his 
military knowledge. He remains a member of the battalion 





for eight 


years, until he reaches the age of 27, and throughout that period he 
ts at all times liable for service in defense of his fter 


reaching the age of 19 he thereafter undergoes only about 112 ds: 
training. He can not, however, be sent out of Australia 
expressly volunteers for foreign service. The Australian Arm 
is a battalion of 1,000 men. ‘he country is therefore divided 
units of population each of which contains approximately 1,000 young 
men between the ages of 19 and 27 
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In Switzerland the young men after having had preliminary training | 


in school join their regiments in their twentieth year, and during the 


. * . . s | 
Summer of that year undergo two months of continuous intensive mili- 


tary instruction. For 12 years thereafter they are at all times 
for immediate service in defense of their country. During each of 
these years they perform two weeks’ training im the field. After the 
age of 20, only about 30 weeks of military service are required, except 
in case of war. 

The system recommended by Ame 
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Explanation of the Rural-Credits Bill. 
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explanation of this measure prepared by 


the Department ot | 
Agriculture, which is as follows: | 


New Rvurat-Crepits Law—OrriciaL EXPLANATION OF NEW MEASURES 
Wuicu Every FarMer WANTS TO UNDERSTAND. 

The primary purpose of this act is to promote agricultural 

prosperity by enabling farmers to borrow money on farm- 


mortgage security at a reasonable rate of interest and for rela- 
tively long periods of time. To attain this object, two farm- 
mortgage systems are provided: (1) A system operating through 
regional land banks, and (2) a system operating through joint- 
stock land banks. 

To attract money to the farm-loan field, the act provides a 
method whereby those who have money to lend can find safe 
investments in the form of debentures or bonds of small and 
large denominations, issued by the banks and based on the 
security: of mortgages on farm lands. 

These two systems are to be under the general supervision of a 
Federal Farm Loan Board in the Treasury Department, com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman ex officio, 
‘ind four members appointed by the President. This board has 
authority to appoint appraisers, examiners, and registrars, who 
will be public officials. 

FEDERAL LAND-BANK SYSTEM, 

, Under the Federal land-bank system the act provides for Fed- 
eral land banks which make loans, for the first 12 months, ex- 
clusively through local national farm-loan associations com- 
posed of borrowers. ‘These associations shall be shareholders 
in the banks, and in that way the members, who are the bor- 
rowers, Will share in the profits of the bank. The money for the 
loans is to come partly from the capital of the banks and partly 
from the sale by the banks of bonds secured by first mortgages 
on farm lands. 

The United States shall be divided into 12 farm-loan districts, 
and a Federal land bank with a subscribed capital stock of not less 
than $750,000, each share $5, shall be established in each district. 
Each Federal land bank may establish branches in its district. 

Within 30 days after the capital stock is offered for sale it 
may be purchased at par by anyone. Thereafter, the stock 
remaining unsold shall be bought by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the United States. It is provided, however, that 
the Government shall not receive any dividends on its stock. 
Ultimately, it is intended that all the stock in the banks shall 
be owned by the associations of borrowers, and provision there- 
fore is made in the law for transferring the original stock at 
par to these associations, 

WHAT “ NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS ” ARB. 

The act provides for the creation of local “ national farm-loan 
associations ” through which it is contemplated that the Federal 
Innd banks shall make their loans. Ten or more persons who 
own and cultivate farm land qualified as security for mortgage 
lonn under the act, or who are about to own and cultivate such 
land, may form such an association, provided the aggregate of 
the loans desired by the membership is not less than $20,000. 
Each member must take $5 stock in his association for each 
$100 he wishes to borrow, selling this stock when he pays his 
debt. The association in turn, when applying for money from 
the bank, must subscribe for stock in the bank to an amount 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the sum it wants to obtain for its 
members. If a prospective borrower has no money with which 
to pay for his association stock, he may borrow the price of that 
stock as part of the loan on his farm land. 

In the event that a local loan association is not formed in 
any locality within a year, the Federal Farm Land Board may 
authorize a Federal land bank to make loans on farm land 
through approved agents. 

HOW LAND OWNER MAY GET A LOAN, 

A member of 1 “national farm-loan association,” before ob- 
taining a loan, must first fill out an application blank supplied 
to the loan association by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This 
application blank and othe. necessary papers will then be re- 
ferred to a loan committee of the association which must ap- 
praise the property offered as security. Such application as is 
approved by the loan committee is then forwarded to the Fed- 
eral land bank and must be investigated and reported on by a 
salaried appraiser of this Government bank before the loan is 
granted. ‘This appraiser is required to investigate the solvency 
and character of the prospective borrower as well as the value 
of his land. When a loan is granted the amount is forwarded to 
the borrower through the loan association. 

RULES FOR MAKING LOANS, 

The act specifically defines the purpose for which loans may 
be obtained. These are: 

(a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural use. 
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“(b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, 
and live stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation 
of the mortgaged farm; the terin ‘equipment’ to be defined by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

“(c) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands; the term ‘improvement’ to be defined by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land 
mortgaged existing at the time of the organization of the first 
national farm loan association established in or for the county 
in which the land mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness subse- 
quently incurred for one of the purposes mentioned in this sec- 
tion. 

FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL FACTS SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND. 

1. Loans may be made on first mortgages on farm land. 

2. Only those who own and cultivate farm land, or are about 
to own and cultivate such land, are entitled to borrow. 

3. No one can borrow save for the purposes stated in the act, 
and those who after borrowing do not use the money for the 
purposes specified in the mortgage are liable to have their 
loans reduced or recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each as- 
sociation is required to report any diversion of borrowed money 
from the purposes stated in the mortgages. 

4. No individual can borrow more than $10,000 or less than 
$100. 

5. No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the 
ralue of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of 
the permanent insured improvements upon it. 

6. The loan must run for not less than 5 and not more than 40 
years. 

7. Every mortgage must provide for the repayment of the loan 
under an “amortization” plan by means of a fixed number of 
annual or semiannual installments sufficient to meet all interest 
and pay off the debt by the end of the term of the loan. The 
installments required will be those published in amortization 
tables, to be prepared by the Farm Loan Board. 

INTEREST RATES CAN NOT BE OVER G PER CENT AND MAY BE LESS. 


No Federal land bank is permitted to charge more than 6 per 
cent per annum on its farm mortgage loans, and in no case shall 
the interest charged on farm mortgages exceed by more than 1 
per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of 
bonds, it can not charge more than 5 per cent for the next 
farm loans it makes. 

The Democratic Party during the last four years has passed 
more helpful, useful, important legislation to the people of 
the United States than any dozen previous Congresses ever 
passed. The currency bill is one of the chief pieces of our 
legislation and its handmaid now is the rural-credits law, which 
we have just passed. 

It is needless to say that I have been insistent upon the pas- 
sage of such legislation for a number of years. I have urged 
it in season and out, because I believe it will bring about the 
emancipation of the farmer and will bring about conditions 
financially which will enable every energetic tiller of the soil 
to become prosperous and happy, and I am happy to have had 
an humble part in the passage of this epoch-making measure. 


Navy Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
F OHIO, 
IN THE Spee OF Seabindieaiiipieevenn: 


Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I supported the origi- 
nal Navy bill and the amendments sought to be made to it in the 
House providing an increase in the number of vessels. I shall 
support the conference report now before us. There are many 
reasons why this Nation should adopt a substantial policy of 
strengthening the Navy. For years we have rested in the 
belief that a world struggle, such as exists to-day, could not 
happen. But the fighting spirit of humanity is aroused. The 
air seems to be saturated with a war temperature. Commercial 
jealousies have engendered hatred among nations, which will 
not die with the termination of the European war. Mexican 


troubles will bring home to us the grave responsibilities of the 
The Paris agree- 


Monroe doctrine after the close of the war. 
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ment, of June of this year, as to national European combina- | 
tions relative to international trade will bring us face to f 
with a new world power in this respect. We must be prepared 
to meet this power 2nd be in a postiion to command the respect 
of combinations of powers in Europe regarding our rights on the | 
seas if we would maintain our over-sea trade. Had we to-day a | 
navy commensurate with the needs of a nation of 100,000,000 | 
pevple, it is safe to say that our legitimate trade and our mail 
service would not be as openly interfered with. It is necessary, 
in view of the alliances of European powers, for our country to 
have a navy of sufficient power to repel any possible invader. 
An adequate navy is the best instrument to insure the peace of 
our country. Its moral effect will be most beneficial in times of 
threatened disturbances. 

Not only must we be prepared to resist invasion of our States, 
but we must also be prepared to protect our possessions which 
are located within the circle of influence of other powerful 
nations, and the cost of adequate preparation will not approach 
the cost in life and money necessary to repel invasion. All our 
responsibilities do not lie wholly within our own borders. There 
is bound to be a great struggle for the extension of commerce. 
Already national combinations are being formed to capture the 
trade over the seas. If we fail to place ourselves in a position 
to follow our legitimate trade with an adequate naval force, 
we will be brushed aside with a ruthless hand in the same 
manner by which we are now suffering from gross violations of 
international law in the illegal interference with the transmis- 
sion of our mails to and from foreign countries. 

As it is our duty to fortify the Panama Canal, so it is our 
duty to provide and maintain a Navy sufficiently strong to en- 
able us to reach the canal at any time and under any conditions. 
We have expended $400,006,000 in constructing the waterway 
across the Isthmus in order to establish a shorter route between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. This canal is our property. It will 
be of immense value to us in time of war, but our ability to 
use it will depend entirely upon the ability of our Navy to keep 
the waters clear of belligerent vessels at either terminus. 

Through the Monroe doctrine we have maintained the position 
that the American Continent is for Americans, and that 
pean powers must keep hands off. At the same time we have 
ucquired insular possessions in the Old World. Our ability to 
protect the islands and to enforce the Monroe doctrine and to 
assume the responsibilities of the Monroe doctrine will depend 
upon an adequate naval force. As to the question of what con- 
stitutes an adequate naval force for the United States, I know 
of no better answer than that of Admiral Knight, who said: 

The answer will depend, of course, upon the purpose for which we 
assume that the Navy is to be used. We are all agreed, I presume, that 
it is not to be used for aggression. Is it, then, to be used solely for 
defense? If we answer we ought to do so with a full recogni- 
tion of what we are to defend, and also of the elementary maxim that 
the best defense is a vigorous offense. In other words, no matter how 
resolute we may be to our Navy only for repelling aggression, it 
does not follow that we should plan for meeting the aggressor only at 
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ry tem of voting leads to many mistakes and much } 
( . The strong candidate always suffers most. In one | 
pri y contest, Congressman HuMPHReyY lost between four and 
five thousand votes, where the ballots were marked for him for 
both first and second choice. In view of the great importance, | 


not only to that State, but to the whole country, of the sena- 
contest in Washington, it is hoped that the voters will 


study well this law and make as few mistakes as possible. 
The weak man wants the second choice. It may happen 
under this reform system that a candidate may be nominated 


by the second choice provision who a small minority of the 
voters desire. It is used by designing politicians for this very 
purpose, 

“Two strong men may be candidates. The weaker third man 
decides that, if he ean get the contest thrown to second choice, 
he in2y be nominated on account of the mistakes and confusion 
which will arise by getting second choice votes from both of 
the strong men. It is an easy matter to persuade some 
“dummy” to file so as to invoke the second choice provision. 
This very situation exists in the present Washington senatorial 
contest, 

Senator PornpExTER and Congressman Humpurey are the 
strong candidates. A majority of the Republicans want one or 
the other of these men nominated. Apparently there is but 
one way that the people can work their will, at least, in the 
coming senatorial contest to defeat the effects of this freak 
law, and nominate the candidate they wish. That is, the 
friends of the strong candidates should scatter their second 
choice votes among the weak and unknown candidates upon the 
ticket. 

“'The majority of the people of the State of Washington of 
all parties condemn this law. The last Republican State con- 
vention declared unanimously in favor of its repeal.” (From 
the American Economist, August 16, 1916.) 





The Real Issue Before the Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 8. D. 


OF OHIO, 


FESS, 


In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
onday, August 21, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there are two well-defined policies 
which have sharply distinguished two schools of political 
thought in this country. The one school led by Washington 
and Hamilton at the outset believed in establishing and main- 
taining an American standard of living in contrast with that of 
Europe, by aid of a protective law. Later, this American 
policy was styled by Henry Clay the “American system.” 
White Calhoun favored it in 1816, he bitterly opposed it in 1828, 
and denominated similar legislation the “ bill of abominations.” 
Up to the thirties it was not in sharp dispute. But with the 
growth of cotton as the controlling staple of all the southern 
section of the country the question of protection which looked 
to a diversification of industry here at home was attacked as 
inimical to the southern cotton grower. He wished to sell his 
cotton in Europe and in turn buy his goods he did not produce 
in the Eurepean market instead of American, simply because 
it was a cheaper market. His theory was tariff for revenue, 
but no other purpose. The only “revenue only” bill enacted 
before the war was introduced by Walker, of Mississippi, and 
passed into law in 1846. It well expressed the southern theory. 

During the Civil War the northern protection idea was en- 
acted into law by the Morrill Act. Morrill was from Vermont. 
It was solidly opposed by all the cotton States. It well ex- 
pressed the protection or northern theory. 

In 18ST Roger Q, Mills, of Texas, introduced his famous Mills 
bill, which failed of passage notwithstanding a solid support 

he cotton States. It was in line with the cotton States 
men's theory. 

The protective measure of 1890 was carried through the 


irom 


Congress under the leadership of McKinley, opposed by all the 
cotton States. It again expressed the northern or industrial 
idea of the country. 

In 1894 the famous Wilson bill became a law, the second 
law in our history. It was carried through 


“revenue only ” 


Congress by Wilson, of West Virginia, with a solid sunnort of 
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all the cotton States. It was drafted over the southern plan. 


In 1897 this bill was repealed and the famous protective 
measure, known as the Dingley law, was carried through Cor 


gress by Dingley, of Maine, against the solid opposition of the 


pull 


til 


| cotton States. It best expressed the northern idea. 


In 1918 the Underwood law, the third “revenue only” bill 


of our history, was carried through the Congress by the solid 


eee lll 


| 
i 
! 





vote of the cotton States, aided by Democrats of the North. It 
is a good expression of the southern idea on sugar and many 
other items. 

It will be noted that the three “revenue only” bills which 
have been placed upon our books were southern measures, intro- 
duced by southern men, and carried into legislation by southern 
votes, while all the protective measures which cover all our 
periods since the Civil War save the three years 1894 to 1897, and 
the present period 1913 to 1916, have been introduced by northern 
men and carried into legislation by their votes against the solid 
opposition of the South. I mention this fact of history to call 
attention to its reasons. The South is the source of Democratic 
legislation on the revenue laws. 

Unfortunately the South has persistently confined its produc- 
tive activities to one staple product, in the main. While in re- 
cent years it has entered upon a more diversified production, yet 
it looks to cotton as the chief item of its production. Unfor- 
tunately it persists in sending its raw cotton to Europe to be 
manufactured into the finished article which it buys back, pay- 
ing not only European labor for such work, but the transporta- 
tion across the ocean of the raw cotton and again in return in 
the shape of a fabric. While it is true under northern stimulus 
many cotton mills have been erected in the South, yet three- 
fourths of the product to-day is exported in a raw state. This 
should not be. Here is the source of the free-trade propaganda. 
These southern statesmen insistently demand the right to pur- 
chase the needed articles of consumption in the European mar- 
ket because of lower prices due to cheaper labor in Europe. This 
is the Democratic theory as the party now is dominated. On the 
other hand, the Republican theory is the reverse—establish manu- 
factures here by assisting capital here. Employ labor here, main- 
tain an American standard of living here—diversify our in- 
dustries by stimulating the producer to make possible the con- 
sumer, and vice versa. Produce everything here that is pos- 
sible to our energy. 

The Republican idea is to build up and maintain the home 
market. That means to »ring the agriculturist, the manufac- 
turer, the miner, and the exchange man ail into close coopera- 
tion. It proceeds upon the theory that what will aid the one 
will not hurt the other. It means to make possible the pro- 
ducer by making possible the consumer. It invests capital in 
order to employ labor. In this way what helps the consumer 
wlli not hurt the producer. 

If a policy looking to the upbuilding of American enterprise 
should be favored by anyone, it is the man who toils. What he 
wants is steady employment at American wages, which can not 
be realized by a revenue-only policy, simply because it is im- 
possible if 1e is not protected from the ‘ow standards of Europe. 
The only protection is in the law. We have been able to secure 
this protection when we maintained protective legislation. This 
American legislation has been uninterrupted since the days of 
Lincoln save a bare half dozen years, the two periods marked by 
the Wilson bill and the Underwood bill—both periods notorious 
for the universal distress among our people. The Republican 
contention, backed by our own history, is that it is a national 
duty to insure our standards against t..e lower standards of 
Europe. 

We ha an object lesson of the result of open competition 
between this country and “urope in our own merchant marine. 
Upon the sea our law is not supreme as it is within our national 
boundaries. The practices of Europe on the sea are .o* within 
our control. Hence Europe’s cheap labor, with no regulatory 
management such as we exercise on behalf of the American 
worker, has literally driven from the sea the American merchant 
marine—simply and only because American enterprise upho!d- 
ing American standards can not compete on the open sea with 
European enterprise with lower standards. This concrete ob- 
ject lesson is but an illustration of what will occur within our 
own domain.when we remove our protective legislation and 
make our markets as open to European competition as is now 
the ocean. This is what Republicans refuse to do. This is what 
Democrats are trying to do. The President’s pet phrase is to 
compel Americans to whet their wits; his Secretary of Com- 
merece says he wants Americans to reach the efficiency of their 
European competitors. 

If this theory, born in the cotton fields of the South, is to 
prevail, there is but one of two alternatives—either our business 
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will be transferred to Europe as in the case of the mer 1 
marine or else our labor conditions will be made to compete wit 
those of Europe. 

Free trade presupposes equality of condi 
enter upon free-trade s ~hedules with Eu 
lower our standards of expenditures to meet theirs. In that 
case we will retain our business at frightful cost to the Ameri- 
ean toiler. If we refuse to meet the competition, then we 
lose the trade just as we have upon the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Underwood bill was under discussion 








I addressed the House on the 25th of April on the caption, * The 
Underwood Act, a bill which ought to be entitled * An act in 
the interest of foreign countries as against the United States.” 
I stated then that I would be willing to open our gat vhen 


Europe lifted her labor to our plane, but I would not vote to 
lower our labor to her plane. Any man who makes the effort 
to connect effect back to a cause could not be mistaken as to the 
inevitable effects of such legisiation, even though he had not 


taken the time to refresh his memory upon the cffects of similar } 


legislation 20 years before. 
Mr. Speaker, having been a student of the tariff question I 
had paid some attention to the Wilson bill of 1894 It did not 


1 


escape my mind that while the southern Democrats exempt 


from the serious effects of the smashing of the industries of 
the country so lorig as they can sell their cotton to Europ 
were loudly declaiming the virtues of their ‘“ revenue-only 

law of 1894-1897, the country’s business struck its lowest ebb 
Capital refused to invest; labor dependent upon ¢ pital went 
upon the streets to feed in soup houses and in the bread line. 
Imports from Europe increased while exports decreased, balance 


of trade against us, gold going to Europe to seitle the balance, 
Treasury embarrassed, and an issue of bonds. A period of suf- 
fering relieved only by repudiation of the party guilty of such 
disastrous legislation, and a revival of protective policy at once 
in the Dingley bill. 

With these facts fresh in mind the Democratic leaders were 
warned of the inevitable effects of their proposed legislation, 
the Underwood bill, which was still lower in rates of duty than 
it. fatal predecessor of 20 years before. 

The law went on the books October 4, 1913, 10 months before 
the European war dpened. What followed? 
parallel. 

Capital in hid:ng, enterprise paralyzed, business bankrupt, 
and labor on the streets seeking employment, charitable organ- 
izations, as well as municipalities taxed to their limit to pro- 
vide relief. Soup houses and bread lines resorted to even to 

greater extent than the disastrous period of 20 years before, 
imports from Europe increased, exports decreased the maguifi 
cent balance of trade of over one-half billior dollars in our 
favor, now for the first time in 20 years turned against us 
gold leaving the country to settle the balances, a pool proposed 
to control the export of gold, Treasury embarrassed, Democratic 
deficiency, stamp tax ievied. 

Can there be any marks more distinguishing of Democratic 
legislation than these 1894-1897 and 1913-1916? These are the 
plague spots of recent years. President Wilson had assured 
the country he did not intend and would not cripple any legiti- 
mate industry. When told his proposed legislatior would 
paralyze industry and displace labor, UNDERWwoop declared from 
the floor of the House that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce would punish any employer who would dare slow 
down upon business to the hurt of labor. What followed? 

Mr. Speaker, one of the best business barometers of the coun- 
try is the railroads; they are so intimately connected with the 
business life of the Nation that injury to them will be felt 
quite generally. This is because of the tremendous importance 
of this branch of public and private business. Note these fig- 
ures: Twenty million people, or one-fifth of our population, 
either directly or indirectly interested in the railroad business; 
2,000,000 wage earners directly employed, to whom are paid 
$1,500,000,000 in wages; 1,000,000 workers in plants supply- 
ing the material for the roads, representing 5,600,000 more de- 
pendent upon them; 1,500,000 stockholders representing at 
least 6,000,000 persons. The rvads paid in expenses in 1913, 
$2,165,000,000—S$23.50 per capita of our entire population—in- 
cluding men, women, and children. 

The effect of the Underwood bill upon this enterprise is shown 
by comparing the earnings of the fiscal year of 1914, the first 
year of the law, with those of the year of 1913. The gross earn- 
ings decreased $44,000,000, expenses and taxes increased $76,- 
000,000, the net operating income decreased $120,000,000, Taxes 
increased $12,600,000, a total of $252,600,000 of loss to this 
branch of industry in one year, which marks the railroads’ con- 
tribution to Democratic legislation. 


Note the deadly 
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In 1914 orders for 926 locomotiy were vhile 13 
under protective tariff the number was 5,552, 1 ct 
many. In 1914 orders for 78,660 freight 
in 1913, 207,684, or nearly three times the 
It will be noted that the orders for locomot 
of the Underwood bill was the lowest in 20 y 


Closely identified with the railroad industry is that « | 
which is one of the best business barometers of the Nat 
is one story of the iron and steel industry, ace o 
rations made by the Daily Ir J 
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5.000.009 inves mills. 
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tn annual pay ro 
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Sut this is not all, for 





ar 00 separate : di establishments employing 2,000,000 
n 1,000,000 of whom are i So we have altogether 2,000,000 idle 
i the iron and steel business. 

Other industri felt the same shock. The Waltham Watch 
qo. in 1914, before the war opened, placed 3,000 men on short 

‘he most serious effect of this sort of legislation is always 
feit among the toilers. In the railroad business alone 242,500 
men were laid off in 1914 up to July, just nine months after the 


Underwood bill took effect and the month before the war broke 


outin Europe. It was estimated that the unemployment through- 
out the United States would reach the enormous figure of 


4,000,000, either totally out of work or on short time. Here are 
the estimates of trade journals: 

New York, March, 1914, 350,000 workers out of work; Boston, 
March, 1914, 20,000 workers out of work; Chicago, March, 1914, 
50,000 workers out of work; Los Angeles, January, 1914, 35,000 
workers out of work; San Francisco, August, 1914, 25,000 work- 
ers out of work; Pittsburgh, August, 1914, 50,000 workers out 
ol work. 

On January 10, 


1914, three months after the bill went into 


effect, there were 1,000,000 men in the metal trades idle, with a 
loss of wages of $50,000,000 per month. There were 270,000 
menu in the mines, with a loss in wages of twelve million per 
month. There were at the same time 19,300 men idle in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. On March 1, 1914, five months 


after the law went into effect, there were 100,000 men idle on 
the Pacific coast. This stagnation of business extended to every 
line of industrial activity. The New York Herald, a supporter 
at the time of the Underwood Act, printed on December 15, 1913, 
two months after the law took effect, a statement of business 
conditions, as follows: 

The north Atlantic group of States, embracing the great industrial 
centers found in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 


was reported to be “at a standstill.” The great States of the Middle 
We Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri—were reported unfavorable. 

Col. George Pope, of Connecticut, sent out an inquiry June, 
i914, upon the business situation. This inquiry went to the 
heads of business firms, representing every shade of political 
opinion, The answers were substantially the same: 

Business is unsatisfactory. 

ur sales are below normal. 

We can not make collections. 

Che outlook is discouraging. 

We must have relief from lawmaking. 

On May 29, 1914, a deputation representing manufacturing 
interests in Ohio and Illinois to the amount of at least three- 
quurters of a billion dollars, employing an army of workers, 
called upon the President at the White House to make a frank 
stutement of the business situation of the country as it then 
existed, and to memorialize him for relief. The spokesman was 
from my own district, and is a distingu:shed Democrat. The 
President’s answer to their prayer was the now famous assur- 
ance that business was all right, and the situation was merely 
psychological. Imagine the sensation of these seasoned busi- 
ness leaders, upon whose shoulders were the heavy burdens of 
keeping their business organizations intact, both for their own 
benefit and that of their employees, when told they must not be 
disturbed because the situation was a mere state of mind. They 
had not been conducting their business on such lines. 

On the 25th of June the President, speaking to the country 

through the Virginia Press Association, which he addressed, 
assured the public that there were symptoms of a revival of 
business. The very papers that carried this surprising assur- 
ance detailed the Claflin failure of $34,000,000, the largest in- 
dustrial failure in the history of business. The papers on the 
Same day announced that 3,000,000 wage earners were on the 
streets of our cities looking fer.work throughout the country. 
This was the beginning of a riot of bankruptcies which before 
the year ended had scheduled more industrial failures than any 
s lar period since the Wilson tariff law of 20 years ago. 
\t the very moment Democratic leaders were denying the 
state of affairs Mayor Mitchel, of New York, demanded that 
the municipal budget be cut from ten to six millions, because 
the city was in a state of “ great business depression.” 

‘The spring of 1914 witnessed the greatest test in our history 
of various charitable associations to care for the unfortunate 
victims of bad legislation. Many cities issued bonds in order 
to tind employment on public works for the suffering idle, who 
up to that time had been well employed. Every altruistic asso- 
ciation in the great cities, including the churches, was strained 
to find public lodging houses, to establish municipal soup houses, 
to lodge and feed the unfortunates, 
been so long and persistent as at this time. 
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The bread lines had never | 
In his famous | suffer after it ends, unless remedial legislation interposes. 


| eratie legislation. 


| far. 






address at Indianapolis, January S, 1915, the President recom- 
mended an employment bureau as a part of the Government ae- 
tivities. The country then, as now, believed the best possible em 
ployment bureau is an administration that will make possible 
the employment of labor in the thousands of industries, where 
self-respecting men can find work and wages and not be com 
pelled to ask for charity. Here is where the country will in- 
dict this administration. It is foreign in its policy, its legisla- 
tion, its effect. It is inimical to labor and inefficient from every 
point of view. 

Its bald extravagance, which is simply appalling, together 
with its inefficiency of administration, will surely lead to it 
expulsion from power at the next election. It is amusing to 
note the various explanations of the administration. At first 
the leaders closed their eyes and refused to acknowledge the 
actual results. Democratic orators denied the fact of distress. 
However, the President admitted the situation, but explained 
it upon the basis of psychology. After this admission the leaders 
declared the situation was due to an overabundance of crops, 
a glutted market. But when that failed of satisfaction to 
explain the real situation they put the blame upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission”in its failure to give to the rail- 
roads an increase of rates. The demagogue loudly declared 
that it was the result of a conspiracy of business men to re- 
pudiate the administration. However, now and then a Demo- 
crat of independent mind was bold enough to admit the facts, 
as did Congressman Metz, of New York, when he declared on 
the floor of the House that “ hundreds of businesses are run- 
ning at a dead loss to keep their organizations together.” 

This was the situation July 31, 1914, just 10 months after 
the enactment of this scathern “ revenue-only ” law took effect. 
Then the war in Eurepe came. Within a month the nations 
which contained half the world’s people were in arms. In due 
time it encompassed three-fourths of the world’s population. 
The European producer, who under the Underwood bill was 
rapidly seizing our trade and thus displacing our capital and 
labor, suddenly ceased to be our competitor and became our 
greatest consumer. On the 21st of last month I pointed out the 
figures which tell the story of the war-order prosperity. With 
all Europe looking to us for supplies our ‘productive capacity 
has been taxed to its limit. This is expressed in our fabulous 
exports. The Democratic leaders immediately seized upon the 
war as an explanation of all the woes brought upon us by their 
legislation. At the time it was asserted on the floor of the 
House by Republican leaders that any man with a thimbleful 
of brains must know that the war can have but one effect upon 
our trade—-a wonderfully stimulating result. In the face of this 
most apparent fact our Democratic leaders, without the slight- 
est compunction, are daily making the absurd claim that these 
exports and the present stage of prosperity are due to Demo- 
In distress it was war, in prosperity it is 
Democratic legislation. It would appear that sheer respecta- 
bility for opinion’s sake would be a deterrent to such a claim: 
but not so in this Congress. ‘This sort of twaddle will not get 
The American electorate are not to be deceived. They 
have already given evidence of that fact. They spoke in no 
uncertain tones in November of 1914, when the friends of pro- 
tection were still in divided camps. 

To-day, when these friends are under the same banner, thie 
country can expect but one result—a complete repudiation both 
of this vicious legislation and the cheap demagogie claim for 
such legislation. This result will be reached in the repudiation 
of a, policy conceived in the interest of foreign rather than 
American enterprise. It will be made also <- decisive rebuke 
for the hardihood of the claim that the present blood-soake«! 
European prosperity is due to legislation. If we wish to know 
what to expect in the future, we need but loek to the past. The 
industrial situation in 1914, before the war opened, is sufficient 
evidence of what we may expect when the war closes. The 
people of this country will never risk the readjustment that 
must come at the close of the war to legislators now in contre! 
of the Government. When 30,000,000 soldiers return from the 
fields and trench to resume their industrial pursuits, they wil! 
find many places filled by women doing well the work the) 
formerly did. Then will come that competition for place whicl 
will compel a reduction of wages from the already low standar( 
of Europe. This lowering standard will be augmented by thc 
staggering debt under which Europe is now groaning. They 
will cease to buy from us, and thus avoid an increase of debt. 
but they will sell to us to reduce it. Europe’s goods, made by 
the cheapest-paid labor, will flood our markets and will expe! 
our goods, made by the highest-paid labor. What we experi 
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enced prior to the war will be but an incident to what we musi 
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in the form of tariff for “revenue only” legislation. It will 














And what of the 23 Members 
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naturally turn to a protective system, which has now been em- | and by their acts fastene 
braced by every country of Europe. It will naturally appeal to it does not govern itself? 
the Republican Party, under the leadership of the country’s | its extremity, “ sp pl 
most distinguished jurist, and will place in his hands and in | and that whatever it I 
the keeping ef those who believe in an American system the invi gov ‘ 
constructive work of readjustment, inevitable on the cessation | sinist ntlue 
of hostilities, and upon which the welfare of a hundred million intellig au ‘ 
people will be dependent. Whatever other issues may differ- | explanation was ev 
entiate the dominant parties of the intry, the paramount | and party 
issue in this campaign must be whether the free-trade party of your party been pu 
the country, dominated by the cotton States men, which under | during the time that I ha 
their latest legislation, styled the Underwood Act, precipitated | my business to find out sor 
the country, which up to that time was in the acme of prosper- There is a sinister influ 
ity, into the most disastrous prostration experienced since the} if it is not checked, 
last Democratic legislation of 20 years before—whether that | stitutions of our Gover! 
party shall be intrusted to power to meet the problems of read- | ative form of gover t 
justment. A party that strangled the business of the country in | tem where it will bé 
1913 will not be trusted in 1916 to rebuild from its own ruins. and the fate of 1 
toil and that hopeless « 
Invisible Government and the Consequence of It. oil an 'p “ \ 
r of person ahd freed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS in a position to offer 
the oppressed. That 
sa glory and our boast, has 
‘ S — . ‘ ~ aac Ce 
HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, | 52 itterent class that no 
OF MINNESOTA, atten of alt thaashtel ne 
Sreacdnece ” wea need 
Ix tue House or RepresENTATIVES., nat Side See 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. entirely neglected to 
foe which, with the 
Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I extend these remarks in It is not 1 
the hope that they may be of interest to the country, for I |] {7 eoyld not if I 
know that the facts that I present are important and should be | joo ‘he ¢ 
understood by everyone. No matter what individual professions | ayer 1 e gone 
and party claims may be to the contrary, it is apparent to any- | ; i] 
one who has been more than four years a Member of Congress, 
that the will of the people in regard to legislation is seldom | }, og rains 
consulted. The price of leadership here is exactly the opposite its rms e ‘ 
of carrying out, in good faith, the will of those whom we are | service as a Member « 
elected to serve. Wholesale deception of the electorate has | of , vents duril brn 
been, and is now, the means most successfully used to secure | have se the pro 
office and remain in public life. Committees that meet in secret | Roosevelt, inspired b 
and party caucuses held behind closed doors restrict legislation | forrerre. strangled by the 
strictly to such measures as are desired by “ special privilege,” | the power of a part 
or to manipulate and emasculate legislation made to conform to | for 16 vears. dwi ntil 
popular demand in the title clause only. The bosses know | yotes of two of the sma 
how, and they use their knowledge, when all other means fail, | another great party 
to so manipulate a disagreement between this body and the | promises to t e peo 
Senate as to completely avoid in conference such a compliance | because it has been abun 
with the popular will as would in any degree benefit those who | merely statements to ¢ 
send us here and pay our public salaries. There is the rub. | neither of these great } 
We are not, many of us, earning the salaries that the Govern- | Iated by an invisible gov 
ment pays us, but rather receive the benefit of the campaign | of a great people, and 
funds supplied by “ big business.” have had the time and | 
Everyone here knows that these things are true. Go back, The most that anyone 
Mr. Speaker, in your own recollection, to those stormy days on | good of his country 
this floor when your predecessor occupied that chair and you | istration, not unlikely t 
were the leader of the minority. Recall how a few of us on} exists, will be to some exte 
this side of the House lead in a fight, refusing to bow to the | attitude of many people at 
party lash. We were joined by you and your followers in a de- | a new administration wit 


mand which was backed and applauded by a vast majority of | 


the American people, that this should in fact and deed become 
a representative body with rules that would make it responsive 
to the will of a majority of its own Members. Does it not often 
recur to you in your meditations concerning your long service 
here, how the reforms then demanded were made innocuous and 
practically defeated by the defection of 283 Members of your 
own party who were here—and who can doubt it 
press purpose of serving the selfish interests of the “ invisible 
government’? I can not but believe that your mind has specu- 
lated upon what different and more beneficial lines the course 
of legislation might have followed had those 23 Members been 
true to the interests of good government at that time. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel sure that you will recognize that I am not at all 


exceeding the limitations of the probable when I say that if the | 
outcome of that fight had been different than it was, and if | 


we had secured the rules that would properly govern our de- 
liberations, instead of limiting our action within the control of 
bosses, there would not have been in the White House to-day 
the leader of a disorganized and turbulent minority of the 
electorate, and you Mr. Speaker, instead would be occupying 
that high position—President of the United States. 
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who by right should be their masters, the great common people 
of this country. ‘Lhat is the political situation that I have en- 
countered during the entire 10 years of my service as a Member 


of this body. From time to time, as I have observed abuses 
\ certainly ought to be corrected if representative govern- 
ment is not to perish from the earth, I have introduced resolu- 
tiv alling for investigation and better understanding of those 
abuses, I know that if such investigations were made in good 

and the facts established were given to the public there 
would not fail to be a correction of those evils. Before a wrong 
can be made right it must be known by what way the wrong 
exis There exists among the Members of the House smaller 
bodies within the main body, and one of these is the Committee 


on Rules, to which is referred all resolutions calling for in- 
vestigation of any subject that may be desired by a Member, 
and to it is committed by the rules of the House almost un- 
limited power over such resolutions, If the committee does not 
see fit to report out the resolution, it dies without ever being 
cailed to the particular attention of the House in any official 
wily. 

Now, some important resolutions that I have introduced have 
never been reported from the committee, and I can only conclude 
that a majority of the Committee on Rules either do not agree 
with me that the evils that 1 have pointed out are evils and a 
inenace to the continuance of popular representative govern- 
ment, or else that a majority of the committee favor the con- 
tinuance of the evils regardless of their effect upon the welfare 
of the peopie. It makes little difference to me personally which 
of these two views of the nonaction of the committee is correct, 
and f[ am content to abide by the decision of history to deter- 
mine, but in the course of my present remarks I shall take the 
opportunity to refer to some of the resolutions. 

Quite early in my service here I observed that there was some 
power outside the Government itself which was insidiously, but 
none the less effectively, dictating the course of legislation in 
reference to finance, currency, and the creation and control of 
credit throughout the country; that it was in a position to dic- 
tate, and did dictate to an extent almost unlimited, to whom 
credit should be extended and from whom it should be withheld ; 
and that it largely controlled the political action and the in- 
fluence of most of the banking and other corporations of the 
entire country. Knowing that the exercise of such power was 
inimical to the welfare of the Republic, I introduced a resolution 
in this House setting forth the facts, naming this insidious and 
well-nigh invincible power, the Money Trust, source of all the 
trusts, and calling for a committee to investigate its activities. 
‘The press, which is largely under the domination of “ big busi- 
ness,” ridiculed the resolution and especially ridiculed the idea 
that there could be a Money Trust; but they made the mistake, 
from their standpoint, of ridiculing it too openly. This gave it 
wide publicity, and, to their great amazement and chagrin, the 
people, who knew more about these things than the trusts sup- 
posed, took it seriously. So great became the demand for the 
proposed investigation that the House for once, in spite of the 
reluctance of the bosses here, was compelled to act. The 
Comittee on Rules reported out my resolution under a different 
name, and, in order to prevent my being a member of the com- 
mittce, as well as making it as harmless as possible to the 
Money Trust, provided that the investigation be made by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, which was composed al- 
most entirely of bankers and the former attorneys of banks. 

The committee, nevertheless, reported that there was a 
Money Trust and that its activities were as I had stated them 
to be, and that its existence and the power it weilded were a 
menace to the institutions of this country, but for some reason 
it took no action to deprive it of that power. Woodrow Wilson, 
however, took netice of its existence during his campaign for 
the Vresidency, and promised to exercise his influence, if 
elected, to curb its power and influence. I have no hesitation 
in saying that this promise, like many others, has not been 
kept, but, on the contrary, the principal result of the financial 
legislation during this administration has been to legalize and 
more firmly intrench the Money Trust in its control of business, 
credit, and politics of this vast country than ever before, and in 
order to screen that fact the Money Trust has bought the serv- 
ices of many prominent writers for the purpose of running 
articles in the press praising the system, which in less than six 
years the people will rise in rebellion against because of its 
intolerable and unjust burden. 

One result of the Money Trust resolution, however, which I 
will notice here has been that never since has the controlled 
press seen fit to ridicule any resolution of mine. One lesson 
was cnough. They have not dared to. In fact, they never state 
the facts as I have presented them, but prefer to misrepresent. 

Protiting from my observation of the investigation of the 
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Money Trust by a committee of this House. nearly all the nem- 
bers of which were interested parties and therefore desirous | 
limiting its activities as much as possible, I introduced a resv- 
lution declaring it should be the policy of the House member- 
ship that no banker or one who was financially interested in 
bank should be a member of the Banking and Curreney Cou 
mittee. Also a resolution calling on members to declare the 
extent of their affiliations with banks, if any. Neither of thes: 
resolutions ever came out of the Committee on Rules, so we 
must take it for granted that a majority of the members of th: 
committee believe that it is right for bankers to legislate for 
their personal benefit, as all financial legislation shows that they 
have. 

I also introduced a resolution for the appointment of a com 
mittee of the House on industrial relations. So far as I know 
this was the first suggestion for the appointment of such a com 
mittee; and while my resolution was permitted to sleep in the 
Committee on Rules, it nevertheless suggested the subsequent 
passing of a law for the appointment by the President of a com 
mission which made an exhaustive investigation and report, 
finding that exactly the conditions outlined by me in the pr 
amble of my resolution and a speech upon it actually existe 
Its report is destined to be long considered as classic in its «: 
lineation of the deplorable conditions which surround the indus- 
trial masses of our time. Some one in the management for 
“special privilege”? blundered. For once, at least, a few per 
sons were appointed on a commission who had not been educated 
to believe as “‘ special privilege ” demands for all such appoint 
ments. There was Frank P. Walsh, the chairman, whom the 
“special interest” press tried to ridicule after they saw hi 
honest and fearless work. This man, with a majority of the 
commission of which he was chairman, have done a service to 
the world and no doubt have brought nearer the day when tli 
people in their right will rise to claim their own. Every home 
should have a copy of the report of the Commission on ft 
dustrial Relations. 

January, 1915, I introduced a resolution calling attention to 
the manner in which the Federal reserve law had legaliz: 
the Money Trust and piaced it in absolute control of the financ 
of this country; how it could, and would, under the law make 
use of Government credit to finance a world-wide monopol) 
and use the funds belonging to the people deposited in banks to 
loan to foreign countries at war, extend credit to expand foreig 
trade at the expense of our own people, control prices by t! 
manipulation of its control of eredit, and extend its influence to 
control the politics of this country. My Democratic friends, yo 
are entering into a political campaign with the vain hope th: 
special privilege, having obtained enormous benefits at your 
hands, is going to be grateful for the past favors that you ha 
showered upon it and assist you in retaining control of t! 
yovernment. They will furnish you campaign funds, as the 
do to both the dominant parties, but that is as far as they wi 
go toward helping. You are due to a rude awakening. You ar 
to learn that gratitude forms no portion of the make-up of t! 
monster. You are to learn that you, having done all you cou 
for it, are no longer necessary to its business, except that no 
that you have passed the laws that it wanted, you are estopp 
from complaining through your portion of the press and on tli 
stump or from entering any protest whatever when tlie til 
comes that your eyes are open to the oppression the comme 
people are surely destined to endure because of your fals« 
so-called beneficial, legislation. 

If in the future some party shall be needed to undo the thi 
that you have done, you are not going to be in a position 
enter a claim to be that party. In the hands of your oppouci 
will lie the power that you have placed there, and all its «\ 
effects will be laid to you. You have missed an opportuni 
that comes but once in a lifetime; one that will never come 
you as a party again. The time will come when no Democr 
who boasts of the achievements in legislation of this prese: 
Wilson administration will be considered worthy to hold «1 
public office. You have gone “crossroads” with some of t! 
most vital principles laid down by the great Thomas Jeffers: 
You may boast of him as a great Democrat, but not any © 
of you should boast who has been active in fastening some of | 
hardships of this administration upon the people. 

During all this time I have been conscious that the Mon 
Trust and its correlated trusts were not working alone; th 
there was ever present in our politics an element or elemec! 
that were wholly at its disposal and in every election formed 
strong nucleus around which they could gather the forces si 
ject to mercenary manipulation and thus always centrel in ti 
matters of most vital concern to the people. I knew it must |! 
so. The great mass of the voters of this country, while 1 
as well informed upon these subjects as they should be, i! 
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nevertheless too intelligent for a majority of them to vote iz 
election afte ‘ ‘tion directly contrary to their own interests 
unless they are made to believe that there is some issue whos 
p int impor e transcends their own material welfare 
t good to the greatest numbe 
itical elements exist in all cities of every sec- 
{ where large numbers of voters are absolutely controlled aud 
delivered in every election by interests supported by vice of 
every kind, and especially the liquor traffic of those localities. 
4nd. while this element is most powerful in cities, it is not con- 
ned to the but ramiiies throughout the States in which 
ereat ci are. In nearly every hamlet are to be found 
\ rs whose ffrages are at the disposal of these powers that 
pi ut any other consideration whatever. 
Such a p litical element exists in many localities where any 
large number of voters, or their parents, are of some foreign 
{ lity and are misled on that account to give their support 
f orthy candidates for no other reason than that they are 
f alien origin 
Sucl a delett riou Cl iulso exisi in Lh! com! nit 
where any considerable number of voters stake everything 
upon a single issue without taking into consideration the gen- 
al balance of things. It also exists where votes are cast in 


blocks according to the in 


whether i 
church, lodge, or other organization, and even in the 


parties. The fathers of our country wisely 


terests of high dignitari« in 


political 
that 


latarminad 
determined 


there should be here absolute dissociation of church and state, 
and “chureh” is not a narrow or limited term, as used in the 
Constitution, but includes every organization separated from 


the functions of government 


itself in which all people by right 
should take part. 


The fathers of our country contemplated that 
every person was to be left free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and that this might be 
ured it was intended that no church should ever control the 
state. 
Whether or not the high dignitaries in the Roman Catholic 
‘hurch has been such an element generally in our politics is 


not the prime purpose of my statement to discuss. I am dealing 


with the effect of human conduct upon our economic operations, | 


with the purpose of showing that it is wise for people to under- 
stand their material welfare if they would secure the full advan- 
tages of intelligence in dealing with material, moral, and reli- 
cious matters. They can not stake everything upon a single 
issue and make this world go right, because there are too many 
ssues in which high-minded people take interest, and when every- 


hing is centered by those respectively taking interest in their | 


L 

particular issue, and all else thrown to the winds, it leaves the 
selfish interests where they can draw the balance in their favor, 
and that is exactly what has been done. 
toilers who do the work of the world secure only about one-fifth 
of what their work would return to them if we had a general 
consistency in government and business. It is to secure this 
consistency that I make this statement, and I have worked for it 
all the time without prejudice of party, nationality, church, or 
anything else, because I realize full well that prejudice is the 
enemy of good government and defeats the exercise of the rights 
of the people. 

The Free Press Defense League, and several other associa- 
tions, have been organized as a protest against some of the 
activities in Government affairs of the high dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church. These associations have a very large 
following. The membership of the church itself also is large. 
The two followings can not help having appreciable effect upon 
political conditions, and consequently upon economic results in 
business. If we are to get anything like fair economic adjust- 
ment to be worked out in the interest of all the people, there 
must be an understanding on the part of people generally of 
the facts and the claims regarding 
Roman Catholic Church and these organizations. The charges 
that have been made, and that are being made, against the po- 
litical activities of this great organization, and the following 


outside influences. 
associations making charges against the high dignitaries in the 
Roman Catholic Church of their selfish interference with gov- 
ernment, that I would introduce a resolution for an investiga- 
tion of the charges, so that the issue might be determined. The 
resolution that I shall introduce is in words as follows: 
Whereas there are many economic problems that require the action of 
Congress and the concerted action of all the patriotic people with 
Congress for their solution favorable to the public which, to the great 


loss of the people, have remained in a state of uncertainty because 
of disputes among the people upon other matters; and 


Because of that the | 


and state separate to have 


the controversy between the | 


session, to hear charges, backed up 
| that should not be ignored, that t! 
was gathering to itself the influ 


| exerting to the 
| rightfully belongs. 
of those making the charges, are such that they can not be | 

ignored if we are to remain a people free and independent of | and the Money Trust has 2 
For that reason I served notice upon the | 
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representatives of a great sovereign people absolute monopolistic 
control of Government credit, and uses its control for the mainte- 
nance of wars abroad and in a preparation for war which it 
intends we shall wage for its exclusive benefit at home and 


abroad. Its business politically is to oppress the people of this 
and all lands and lay upon them burdens too grievous to be 
born, and it coins the sweat and tears of hundreds of millions 
of people into riotous living for the few. The Money Trust does 
nll that. 

Read history and observe the signs of the times. You will 
find that everywhere, in all lands and at all times, the high 
dignitaries in the Church of Rome have been the ally of 
oppression, whether that oppression has been exercised under 
the exploited doctrine of the divine rights of kings, or whether 
it is exercised under the groveling greed of plutocracy. Claim- 
ing to hold in its hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
it is, in all climes and in all lands, the active assistant of 
those who bring hell upon earth. That is not a fault of the 
ehurch as such, but a fault of men in whom it trusts. Men 
are men, and wherever they are placed they are subject to the 
evil temptations, and it would be a miracle if there were any 
great body of men with such power as is exercised by those 
described if they did not exercise that power in many cases 
selfishly, and that is the reason why we in America demand 
that this shall be a government by and for the people. The 
same reason applies to political parti2s when they are domi- 
nated by leaders instead of by the rank and file of the mem- 
bership. Nothing has ever beer permanently successful that 
has depended upon individual boss direction instead of popular 
control. If these things are not true; if this organization is 
one that is exclusively the medium for promulgation of divine 
truth and righteousness, no opportunity would be avoided to 
let the people know the minutest details of its activities. Men 
love darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil. 
Righteousness loves light. The rank and file are righteous 
upon these matters, and of whatever party, denomination, or 
creed, Will ask for light. The Free Press Defense League, and 
others making like claims, stand charged with statements 
which if untrue and so established would take from Such asso- 
ciation the following they have, 

Is there any force or organization of persons in this land 
of free speech and free men interested and busy in preventing 
the free expression of any thing that should be spoken, written, 
or printed by the people? Bills have been introduced in this 
House designed to prevent the distribution through the mails 


of newspapers containing any information relative to the 
political activities of high church dignitaries. It is claimed 


that mobs have been organized in many communities, and in 
some have proceeded to the limit of murder and all forms of 
violence in an attempt to suppress free speech, and justice 
itself has been perverted to the same ends. Does any one 
claim that these acts are being done to prevent an abuse of the 
right of free speech or to silence slander and falsehood? Then, 
in fairness to all honest people, bring the proof, so that none 
may be unjustly charged. 

Let there be a fair and impartial determination of all these 
things, so that all may know and understand the right. If these 
people and these papers are disseminating lies and the investiga- 
tion asked for in the resolution that I shall introduce should 
show that to be a fact, then the bills pending here in Con- 
gress for refusing such publications the use of the mails will 
have just cause for enactment into law. The people are spend- 
ing millions of postage stamps upon this subject which can by 
an investigation be saved to them. 

If, on the other hand, the contention of the Free Press Defense 
League is true, that the Pope of Rome is a foreign sovereign, 
claiming allegiance in temporal as well as spiritual matters 
throughout the world, and that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
has been engaged within the territory of the United States in 
, iting and inciting revolution in the Republic of Mexico 
and attempting to bring about a state of war between the Re- 
public 


of Mexico and the United States, then there is just cause 
for, and it is high time that there should be, legislation of a 
different sort. 
_ If it is true, as definitely and particularly charged by the Free 
Press Defense League, that the Roman Catholic Church and its 
subsidiary societies, secret and other, are engaged in the po- 
litical conspiracies charged, a proper respect for our free in- 
stitutions demands of us a complete and fearless exposure of 
the facts, to the end that our institutions may be preserved and 
transmitted to our children. 
r. Speaker, as things are now staged, the man who would 
In to himself, to his fellow man, to his country, and his 
God es a hard problem. He has not only himself to control, 
whi is diffeult at the outset, but he has strange men and 
women, 2 strange world, and strange gods to consider. To 
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the average individual it seems too big an undertaking 
Therefore each of us take up our separate schemes and know 
but little about the others. Instead of having a common con- 
sistency about the purposes of life and working to it, there is 
general inconsistency. We are working against each other 
even seeking to take advantage one of the other. 

If we were to live for three or four years, and then it was 
all over, possibly we could afford to go ahead with things as 
they are now staged. Perhaps, too, if we all died before we get 
old and left no children to take up life’s problems where we 
quit them, we could run along without much further responsi- 
bility than we are taking, because the trusts, in order to keep 
us, as the farmer keeps his team, would be willing to give us 
enough of what our labor produced to feed and shelter us as 
long as we can produce for the trusts more than they give us. 
It would be poor business for them, however, to support us 
when we get old, for then we can no longer serve them. There- 
fore most old people live poorly. 

WE MUST NOT DECEIVE OURSELVES. 

We are here to live our lives out, and to do so in the right 
way. We must respect ourselves if we wish to be respected, 
but thus far the preparedness propaganda has not been pre- 
sented in a way to stand the test of time nor to build the 
Nation to a real power. “ Big business” has marshaled its 
subsidized press to build up a fear in the people for some un- 
known enemy—possible to be; probable if “ big business” shall 
have its way. But to true Americans patriotism does not con- 
sist merely in defending the flag and the land of America 
against foreign foe. The value of Americanism is in the institu- 
tions of the people of America giving to Americans true govern- 
ment, promoting intelligent business and industrial development 
of the natural resources to suit the people’s needs, thus forming 
the basis for prosperity and happiness, as well as a ripe 
patriotism instead of patriotism based upon fetish notions. <A 
mere navy and army, however large, will not strengthen us, 
except for temporary military emergency. Unless we also pre- 


pare economically, a large navy and army will ruin us. Th: 
present preparedness propaganda is for a navy and army 


only. Every suggestion for economic preparedness has bee 
slapped by the subsidized press. A large Army and a large 
Navy, with the economic conditions remaining as they are, would 
ruin us. 

A PROBLEM PRESENTED FOr YOU TO THINK ON. 

Is business done simply to afford the speculators a chance to 
exploit the people or should it be to supply us with conveniences? 
Surely it should be for the latter. Then, how stupid it is to wast 
the natural resources by exporting the raw material or the fin- 
ished goods merely for speculation, and how senseless it is fo. 
our people to boast of exports exceeding imports. How ridiculou 
it is for any nation to attempt to force its material substances 
upon the people of other nations. Commerce should be, ani! 
would be if it were entered into to supply conveniences, as nat 
ural as the flow of the waters. There would be no friction. On 
the contrary, it would invite perfect harmony. 

Last year’s exports and imports is an example of the absolute 
absurdity of a commerce carried on for speculation, and i 
seems monstrous that our people should tolerate such injustice 
to themselves. We exported $4,334,000,000 in value of our prod 
ucts and got back $2,198,000,000 only of foreign products, anc 
of this return $48,000,000 was diamonds and precious stones 
exclusively for the rich. Let us understand the effect of suc! 
absurdity. 

America is the real and only substantial market for America 
products. American consumers use every year many times mor 
of its products than are exported. The exports this last year 
were for speculation principally and was made the excuse for thi 
raising of prices to American consumers; so, all told, we paid i 
excess of the regular price more than the $4,334,000,000, 1! 
entire value of the exports. 

American consumers of petroleum, for example, just befor 
Europe took our export, paid 75 cents a barrel for crude Kans: 
Oklahoma grade and $1.54 per barrel for Pennsylvania gra: 
The home consumption for 1915 was 211,933,000 barrels and © 
port was 55,466,086 barrels. The price was raised from 75 cen! 
a barrel to $1.55 on the western product and from $1.54 a bar 
rel to $2.60 on the eastern. Assuming that the quantity use: 
the western and eastern product was equal, the American ¢0! 
sumers had to pay in increased price on the one $84,000,0\") 
and on the other $111,000,000, a total of $195,000,000 for a sine! 
year, and all merely for the benefit of speculators. That was t! 
American consumers’ extra burden because of the export 
55,466,086 barrels of American petroleum. The American sup) 
is lessened and the American consumers will forever be fore 
to pay more for petroleum than if no petroleum had been cx 
ported. In the end it will amount to billions of dollars 
petroleum alone. 
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214 were opposed to the system. Of the protestants, 113, or 52.8 p 
cent. were nonunion, and 101, or 47.2 per cent, were union 
Ali these men were asked to answer the following question Do xo 


think the agitation is brought about through union labor ot 
sources?” : a ; 
They replied as follows : Noes, 137; yeas. 28; not answeri: 70 


SYSTEM IN POST OFFICE DEVARTMENT 


Your committee found that the “* ro 
duced in the Post Office Department in a most pernicious form. The 
pending legislation if enacted would, of course, end the evil at once. 

In this connection your committee desires to call the attention of the 
Tlouse to the clear and convincing statement submitted to your coi- 
mittee by Mr. Edward Cantwell, secretary of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, and which is as follows: 

“Mr. CANTWELL. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Labor, I come before you to-day to enter my protest against the stop 
watch or time-measuring device system in vogue in the Postal Service 
and to urge the committee to carefully weigh all the evidence that will 
be submitted to them in the hope that they will make a favorable report 
to the House of Representatives on a bill that will stop this practice 
in the future. 

‘For the information of the committee, I submit herewith a memo 
randum of the speed standard and the result of a test made in the 
Cincinnati post office. 

“On October 14, 1915, a test was made of 210 carriers in the Cin- 
cinnati post office, divided as follows: 

*“ Forty-six six-trip carriers; 10 five-trip carriers; 50 four-trip car- 
riers; 31 three-trip carriers; and 93 two-trip carriers. Out of a total 
of 210 men, 130 fell below the standard in this test. Of the six-trip 
ecarricrs, 23 measured up to the standard and 22 fell below it. Five 
trippers, 2 carriers made the standard and 8 fell below; of the four 
trippers, 4 men made the standard and 26 fell below; of the three trip- 
pers, 8 measured up to the standard and 23 fell below; of the two 
trippers, 43 made the standard and 50 fell below; of the total number, 
SO carriers measured up to the speed test of the department and 135vu 
fell below. 

“ Of the test taken on Friday, October 15, 1915, out of a total of 206 
men but 72 measured up to the standard and 134 fell below the 
standard, 

“In the speed tests an allowance of one minute is made for answer- 
ing communications. It hardly seems reasonable to suppose that any 
man could answer a communication from his supertor officer in one 
minute. In answering an official communication it must be drawn up 
intelligently and contain the information sought by the official and 
couched in respectful language. I will leave for the committee to 
judge whether there is one among us who could pick up an official docu- 
ment requesting a reply, read it, and make an intelligent answer in 
writing in the space of one minute, For example, the superintendent 
of a post office hands an official communication to a letter carrier read 
ing as follows: 

** Complaint is made by Mr. Epwarp Keatine, formerly of Congress 
Hall, that his mail is being left at that address, although he filed an 
order to forward his mail to the Continental Hotel.’ 

‘On receipt of this communication the carrier must first 


stop-watch ” system Was bein I 








ascertain 
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if the accusation be true. He knows that for the past several days he 


has forwarded Mr. KEeaTINc’s mail to the Continental Hotel, and he 
further knows that the order to forward is only three days old, so he 
calls at Congress Hall and inquires if he, by any chance, left a letter 
for Mr. KEATING at any time, and is told by the clerk that a letter was 
left for Mr. KEATING on the morning of the day that he left the hotel, 
and that he had sent one of the employees to the Cortinental Hotel the 
next day with the letter. Mr. Keatinc had not filed a removal notice 
until the day following his removal from Congress Hall, hence at the 
time the letter was delivered at Congress Hall no order was on file to 
forward his mail. This must be made clear to the superintendent, so 
the carrier writes him as follows: 


*Marcn 30, 1916. 
“W. H. Haycocr, 
‘Superintendent of Mails, Washington, D. Cc. 

‘Sir: Replying to the attached communication, I beg to advise that 
I have forwarded all mail addressed to Mr. Keavina to the Continental 
Llotel as per order since the order was received by me, but prior to the 
filing of the order and after he left Congress Hall a letter was delivered 
there for Mr. KeaTinc, which was later taken by an employee and de- 
livered to the Continental Hotel. 

‘Respectfully submitted, 


“JaMeES P. Maner, Carrier 49 
rhis answer is intended to make it clear to Mr. KEATING that hi 
mail is receiving the proper attention, and explains the reason the de 
livery of the letter to him by the employee of the Congress Hall Hotel 
was due to his failure to file a removal notice until they day after he 
had left. Now, anything less than this would not answer the purpose, 
and no man living could write the above in-one minute. What I mean 
by that is that he could not take that official communication, read it, 
and find out what the assistant superintendent wanted to know, and 
then compose a letter and answer it in one minute's time. 

“One-half minute is allowed for change of address, which is not 
sufficient for the purpose, unless a letter carrier can make all the changes 
of address from memory and not be compelled to consult his removal book. 
Should a letter carrier make a change of address from memory and 
forward a letter to the wrong address the letter is delayed, and 
the carrier is disciplined by having demerits charged against his record 
To mark up and forward seven pieces of mail per minute depends en 
tirely on the character of the marking up. If it is simply to mark 
the number of the district on which the letter is to be delivered, seven 
Pieces of mail could be readily marked up in one minute. If, however, 


one or more pieces of mail requires looking up in an order or removal 
book, it would be a physical impossibility to mark up seven pieces of 
mail in one minute. 

“The pace set in these tests is beyond the physical and mental en 
durance of an ordinary man, and if lived up to would result in the 
breaking down under the strain of any human being. The tests could 


possibly be made by a man of extraordinary ability and training for a 
period of one hour when a man is at his best. No ordinary man could 
stand the pace and maintain all the requirements set out in the rules 
and regulations coverfng these speed tests. 

“The system has a tendency to make mere machines of men and to 
cure all initiative and to hage them lose personal interest in their 
work, 
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it occur in numerous instances compared with the total num- 
yed, 
ary intelligent management under any system could eliminate 
entirely or at least reduce it to the point where it would not be a 
ious hindrance to production. Because there are some loafers is no 
he remainder of the workmen should either be compelled 
to work up to the very edge of the breaking strain. There 
for production at the lowest cost, but no economic necessity 
justify requiring workmen to speed up to the highest point which 
can continue from day to day and from year to year, even without 
ry to their health and strength. 
hat kind is to put them in the position of a beast of burden which 
equired to go on from day to day performing a given task. 
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constitut a reasonable day’s work can only be deter- 
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he stop watch you may be able to determine the time in which 
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the length of time in which it ought to be done. 
fhe time study of the operations of any machine can be made with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy, because all of the elements can be 
taken into consideration in making the computation. A machine is an 
nanimate thing—it has no life, no brain, no sentiment, and no place 
n the social order. With a workman it is different. i 
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He is a living, 
sentient, social being; he is entitled to all the rights, privi- 

ges, opportunities, and respectful consideration given to other men. 
fie would be less than a man if he did not resent the introduction of 
any system which deals with him in the same way as a beast of burden 

or an inanimate machine. 

In making a time study of the operations of a workman, all of the 
clements can not be taken into consideration, and consequently the 
nputation can not be made with mathematical accuracy. There is 
work that can be performed, or that is performed, that is not pre- 
eded by a mental process on the part of the workman. The more 
| needed in the work, the greater the mental process which precedes 
ion of it So far as your committee has been able to learn, 
re Is no method known to scientific management by which a time 
ly can be made of the mental process preceding the physical act. 


MADE REPORT CONDEMNING STOP WATCH. 

Senator Boran, chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, made a very exhaustive report of the Taylor 
following an investigation of the subject by his commit- 
tee. This report condemns the speeding-up features of the 
‘Taylor system, reports they are wholly unnecessary, and recom- 
mends the passage of legislation prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch, and so forth, in Government establishments. This re- 
port is Senate Document, report No. 930, second session, Sixty- 
second Congress. 


vY 
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ystem 


rliin WORK OF N, ALIFAS, OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACH’ NISTS, IN THE FIGHT AGAINST THE TAYLOR SYSTEM. 

Any recital purporting to describe the five-year fight that has 
een waged in Washington against the Taylor system would 
be incomplete without mention of N. P. Alifas, president of 
District No, 44, International Association of Machinists, 

[f there is anything that is inspiring to me, it is the sight of 
2 workingman trying to improve the condition of his brother 
workers. I have had excellent opportunity to come to know 
Mr. Alifas, coming in contact with him almost daily for con- 

rable periods. seeing him when the prospects for success in 
the thing he was laboring for seemed bright and when they 
seemed hopeless, and it is my great pleasure to testify that he 
has been faithful in the extreme to those he represents, 
Throughout the long fight he was, to my personal knowledge, 
patient, painstaking, and gentlemanly persistent in his effort to 


esent in Washington the views of his people. Being in- 

1 tely acquainted with Mr. Alifas, I have no hesitancy in 

stating, and do state with the greatest of pleasure, that he is 
both an able and conscientious representative of labor. 

He has made it his work to keep the Members of Congress in- 


formed of the status of the anti-Taylor-system measure, when 
it would come up for a vote, and as to the attitude of the 
arsenal and navy-yard employees toward this legislation. 
Mr. Alifas appeared frequently befere the committees of Con- 
ress in behalf of legislation abolishing the Taylor system in 
Government establishments. He testified at considerable length 
| re the famous Commission on Industrial Relations on April 
15, 1914, when the commission had under consideration the 
iect of “scientific management.” His testimony was con- 
sidered by those who heard it as especially clear-cut and to the 
point. Being himself a machinist and having been employed 
at the Rock Island Arsenal at the time the Ordnance Depart- 
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-| is the La Follette seaman’s law. 








ment began the installation there of a portion of the Taylor 
system, he was able to speak from first-hand knowledge, and at 
the conclusion of his testimony was congratulated by members 


of the commission upon the ability with which he handled the 
+} 
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THE LA FOLLETTE EAMAN’S LAW. 

Another law which I supported and am deeply interested in 
As my position on this measure 
is fully outlined in a letter addressed to Mr. O. F, Hildebrandt, 
secretary of the Greater Moline Committee, Moline, IL, I will 
include this letter in my remarks: 

HowusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., January 4, 1916. 
Mr, O. F’. HILDEBRANDT, 
Secretary, The Greater Moline Committee (Inc.), 
Moline, Il. 

My Dear Mr. Hivpesranpt: I am in receipt of your letter of 
December 27, advising me of the action of the Greater Moline 
Committee, asking that I assist in bringing about amendments 
to the present seaman’s law, so as to render it more favorable 
toward encouraging American capital to invest in the construc- 
tion or purchase of ships, to be operated under the American 
flag. 

In reply I have to say that under separate cover I am sending 
you a copy of the seamen’s law, with the request that you point 
out in that law what provisions, if any, are working to the dis- 
couragement of the investment of capital in the construction or 
purchase of ships, and wherein the law needs amendment to 
bring about the results asked for in your letter and in the action 
of the Greater Moline Committee. 

In this connection I want to submit these facts for your con- 
sideration: First, that the seaman’s law was passed by the 
United States Senate October 23, 1913; that it passed the House 
of Representatives substantially in its present form upon Au- 
gust 27,.1914; that it became a law upon March 4, 1915; that 
long prior to the opening of the present war, August, 1914, every 
shipowner, every ship builder, every man who kept in touch 
with the situation throughov, this whole country knew that 
legislation of the character ervodied in the seamen’s dct would 
be enacted into law. Notwichstanding this fact, since August, 
1914, there have been purchased from foreign owners and are 
now under the American flag ships which were formerly under 
the flags of other nations to the number of 170 of a capacity of 
over 570,000 tons. The addition of this tonnage since August, 
1914, is the greatest acquisition that has ever been made to the 
tonnage of the American merchant marine in any year. Second, 
that at the present time there is building in the American ship- 
yards for the merchant marine of the United States new vessels 
which will add 761,000 tonnage to the vessel capacity of this 
country ; that this activity in ship building at this time repre- 
sents the greatest activity that has ever existed in ship building 
at any one time from the foundation of this Government. 

These two outstanding facts seem to me to demonstrate that 
there is nothing in the provisions of the seaman’s law to discour- 
age the purchase or the construction of ships for the merchant 
marine of the United States. 

Within my experience with legislative matters here in Wash- 
ington, I have never known of a piece of legislation which has 
been so misrepresented as the seaman’s law. Prior to its enact- 
ment, and since it became a law, big shipowners of this coun- 
try have misrepresented its provisions and their effects to busi- 
ness men and to business organizations. They have, through 
the public press, conducted a propaganda against this law and 
have misled those who have failed to study the provisions of the 
law, into believing that the act was designed and is a blow at 
American shipping. At the same time that they have been 
making this campaign of misrepresentation and have been trick- 
ing organizations composed of men with good intentions but with 
little or no information with respect to the act, to take action 
in opposition to it, they have been chasing over the world buying 
ships wherever they could and bringing them under the American 
flag. They have flooded the shipyards of our own country with 
orders and crowded them to work day and night to build new 
ships, at the same time that they have been representing to 
organizations such as ours that the law meant financial disaster 
and ruin to them. 

The fact of the matter is that the seaman’s act does two things. 
It provides greater safety for passengers on boats at sea than 
was formerly provided under the law and the regulations. I 
regret to say that the safety provisions of this law are not as 
adequate as they should be. I regret that this law does not 
provide lifeboat space for every passenger on board. I regret 
that it does not provide an adequate number of efficient seamen 
to man every lifeboat. Such protection was contained in the 





















original act as it passed the Senate, but unfortunately under the 


| 


pressure of the shipowners was removed by the committee in the | 


House, and the amended bill had to be accepted or no legisla- 
tion could be secured. Does it not appear reasonable to you 
and to your committee that the men who undertake the trans- 
portation of passengers at sea should provide adequate and 
efficient safeguards against the dangers of the sea? Second, 
there is the provision of the seaman’s act which has to do with 
the conditions of employment of seamen. You may not know, 
but until the enactment of this law the seamen employed on 


American ships and upon the ships of all countries coming into | 


the ports of the United States were subjected to the provisions 
of a law almost identical with the fugitive-slave law; that these 
men were virtual slaves of sea masters; that they could not leave 
their employement at will; that if they would leave their em- 
ployment the process of the United States courts was used 
to arrest, detain, and put them back on board ship and compel 
them to submit to involuntary servitude. 

There may be, but I do not know him, an employer in the city 
of Moline who desires a mastery such as this over his em- 
ployees; but if there be such, I unhesitatingly say that such 
a man is without understanding of the fundamental reasous for 
the Government which we have and which we honor. His opin- 
ion is not entitled to consideration, and I assure you that «any 
man who advocates the repeal of the provisions of the sea 
men's act which abrogates slave conditions in the American 
merchant marine and in the ports of the United States will 
get no consideration by me of any such views upon this subject 

I am for men; I am for freedom. The provision of the sen- 
men’s act abrogating slaves was enacted for men. It was en- 
acted for freedom. 

I have submitted to you facts with respect to the shipbuild 
ing and ship purchasing of this country, which demonstrate 
that the seamen’s act has not interfered with the shipbuilding 
and shipowning interests of this country. I want to submit one 
more fact, and that is that the seamen’s act has not increased 
unduly or unreasonably the cost of operation of American ships 
Recently there has been a great amount of talk in the news 
papers with respect to the conditions upon the Pacific Ocean 
One of the men doing this talking is Robert Dollar, who operates 
a few small ships. A computation was made as to the increased 
cost of operation of one of the Dollar ships, and it shows that 
the increase in the cost of the operation of that ship under the 
provisions of the seamen’s law would be about $6,000 per year 


while the earning capacity of the ship is upward of $200,000 | 


per year, which is an excess of its valuation. I will not stand 
and I do not believe that the Greater Moline Committee will 
stand, for the patriotism (7) of the Robert Dollars, who, with 
an earning capacity of upward of 100 per cent on the value of 
their property, because of a trivial increase in the cost of op- 
eration, would have the American Congress restore slave con- 
ditions to American ships as a condition precedent to the main- 
tenance of the American flag upon the sea. If that is the con- 
dition under which the American flag must be maintained upon 
the sea, better that it never floats from the masthead of 
than that it cover and protect slavery. 
Very truly, yours, 


a ship 


Crypr TH. TAVENN! 


Universal Military Training and Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EF 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rue House or Represenrarives. 


Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I find in the American De- 
fense Magazine for September an article on universal military 
training and service, which may well form a part of the con- 
sideration of the naval bill. 

This article, which was written by Henry Litchfield West, a 
former Commissioner of the District of Columbia and a well- 
known writer, sets forth that inasmuch as the United States 
will never possess a navy large enough to thoroughly protect our 


entire Atlantic and Pacific coast lines the defense of this coun- | 


try must ultimately rest upon a land force of citizen soldiery 
created under a system of universal military training and 
service. 
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This article is the 
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| Schools, which is the underlying feature in universal military training, 
is gratifying evidence that the great mass of the educators of this coun- 
try realize that such training is the foundation upon which national 
; Security must rest. 

Another indication of the growth of public sentiment was evidenced 
}at the banquet of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, 
when tremendous applause followed the statement of Senator O’GoRMAN, 
of New York, that compulsory training is the one indispensable thing 

we should have in this country. 

| It is noteworthy that many magazines which admittedly reflect the 
intelligence of the country are advocating universal military training. 
| This is particularly true of Everybody’s Magazine, while the Century 
| Magazine says that it is the only purely democratic system of national 
defense and the ideal goal at which a self-respecting democracy must 
aim. The Ladies’ Home Journal, which goes into 2,000,000 homes, 
| editorially admits the futility of the volunteer service and urges mili- 
tary training for every boy in the land as the real essence of prepared- 
ness. Physicians also recognize the physical value of military training, 
as shown by the fact that the American Medico-Psychological Associa- 
tion, in convention in New Orleans on April 16, 1916, strongly recom- 
mended universal military training and urged legislation enforcing it 
because it “ promotes in the individual strength of muscular and bony 
tissues, improves organic functions, quickens perception, furnishes 
discipline in self-control, inculeates obedience, and creates respect for 
authority.” 

| As for individual indorsements, pages might be filled with utterances 

of men recognized as leaders. Space allows only the following: 

Theodore Roosevelt: “I believe in universal service based upon uni- 
versal training. I believe in this because I think it would be not only 
of incalculable benefit to the Nation in the event of war, but of in- 
calculable benefit to the individuals undergoing it, and therefore to the 
Nation as a whole as regards the work of peace. The military tent 
where boys sleep side by side will rank next to the public school among 
the great agents of democracy.” 

Robert Bacon, former Secretary of State (after his recent visit to 
the Mexican border): “I am more than ever convinced that there is 
but one satisfactory solution for military preparedness of the Nation, 
in fact, for the maintenance and endurance of the Nation itself in a 
high place in the affairs of the world, and that is universal service 
the spirit of service and sacrifice for the Nation. Unless we learn to 
speak in terms of a nation, and subordinate our local and material 
ambitions; unless the Nation, in claiming its international rights, 
learns to appreciate its duties and international obligations, the Na- 
tion can not endure as one of the respected members of the society 
| of nations. 

“There has been a great change in sentiment and opinion about 
universal service. Everywhere that I have been—in New England, the 
Middle States, the Mississippi Valley, the South, and the great South- 
west, as far as Arizona—I have found but one opinion: That universal 
service for the Nation, whether it be enrollment for the military or for 
broader work of industrial cfficiency for national purpose, is the only 
democratic principle of national life, and only by such service can we 
obtain justice and equality for all citizens of the great community. 
These are the undoubted facts, which have been emphasized by the 
lessons of this great world war, and which are proved beyond a ques- 
tion to the mind of anyone who is brought in close contact with the 
army now encamped along our border, both Regulars and Militia.” 

John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton University: “As citizens 
of this great Republic we must realize that patriotism has come to 

have deeper meaning, namely, recognition of personal obligation to 
| one’s country and readiness for sacrifice.” 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War: “‘I can not believe that I have 
the right to expect another man to defend my home and my family, if 
I am unwilling to defend them myself. It is essentially a democratic 
principle that every citizen should be willing to contribute his per- 
sonal service to the common defense.” 

Gen. Leonard Wood: “The volunteer system has never succeeded 
and never will. The only true ideal is obligatory military service. 
Manhood suffrage and manhood service must go together.” 

Hon. JAMES W. WADSWorTH, United States Senator from New York: 
| “ We send our children to school so that they may fit themselves to 
combat forces of ignorance and vice, which, if allowed unrestrained 
within our borders, would soon destroy the Republic. Is it not like 
| wise the duty of a true democracy to train its young men to combat 
| successfully those forces which may attack its institutions from 
| without?” 

Cardinal Gibbons: “I believe in preparedness and in compulsory 
military service for all men of the Nation. Compulsory service is the 
| best means to preparedness.” . 

Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of Labor: “ We 
must have a preparation that means a comprehensive development of 
all the powers and resources of all our citizens. In Switzerland every 
man is a soldier—not necessarily to go to war, but he has the physical 
and manual training necessary to defend himself, his family, and his 
country. Under that system the Swiss have developed a manhood, a 
character, that challenges the admiration of the world. We will be 
satisfied with nothing less in America.” ‘ 

John Purroy Mitchei, mayor of New York City: “I believe in ur 
| versal male military training after the plan of Switzerland or Australia. 
I believe that the American people must and wil! come to this sooner 
| or later. I pray that they may adopt it before national disaster and 
not after.” . ; j 

Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War: “This problem of 
| national defense will never be permanently solved until it is distributed 
among the whole people by some system of universal liability to military 
training.” ee 

These expressions of thoughtful, experienced, and patriotic men 
should carry conviction to every mind. It is the definite purpose of 
the National Security League to give the widest possible publicity to 
these and other affirmative views, and a pamphlet issued by the league, 
dealing solely with universal military training, has already been given 
a large circulation. The campaign of education will be thorough and 
extensive because, in a Republic like ours, nothing can be accomplished 
except through legislation and laws can not be enacted until publi 
sentiment approves. The first step toward legislation has already 
been taken through the introduction of a bill proposing a system of 
universal military training and service by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of 
Oregon, chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. It is 
not necessary to present the details of this measure leyond stating 
that they provide for three classes, to be known as the “ Citizens’ Cadet 
Corps,” between 12 and 17 years of age, inclusive ; the “ Citizens’Army, 
between 18 and 23 years of age, inclusive; and the “ Citizens’ Army Re- 
serve,” of persons 24 years of age and over, and that the training for 
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APPENDIX. 
RES rIONS INDORSING UNIVERSAL OBLIGATOR M TARY TRAINING AND 
SERVICE, 
[Adopted in referendum of Chamber of Commer of United States of 


America. ] 

VII. The committee, recoginzing the military obligation equally with 
the civic obligation as a fundamental duty of « ocratic citizenship in 
a republic and to establish a system w hich wil 
recommends that universal military training ited as a funda 
mental democratic principle of our military policy and be enforced by law 
to furnish adequate land, sea, and industrial forces I nd war. 
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[Adopted by the National Security Congress, Washi n, Jan. 22, 1916.] 


aet 
the United States must depend upon an adequate Navy and a Nations 
Army founded upon a system of universal obligatory military training 
and service. This system must be wholly under the discipline and con 
tro! of the national authorities. We deprecate all steps which tend to 
obstruct or postpone the adoption of such a universal system. 


Pe it resolved by the National Security League, That the defense of 
i 


[Adopted by the national defense conference of mayors and ma 
representatives. St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 4, 1916.] 

Resolved, That recognizing the military obligation eq 

civic obligation as a fundamental duty of democrat citizenship in a 

republic and to establish a system which will affect alike every 

in the republic, we approve and recommend the adoption of univer 

military training under Federal control throughout the United 8S 











[From the Century Magazine, July, 1916.] 


THE DEMOCRACY OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAININ 
In the May issue of the Century, in an article entitled “ Mil 


tary 
ng for our youth,” the writer puts a pertinent question: “Is 
tism a duty that must be discharged by all, or a favor to 


tr 
patri 
bestowed at will?” Obviously that means Are those of us who have 
not yet had the vision of the preciousness of our national existence 
content to accept it at the hands of charity? Is America going to be, 
without a protest, the one pauper among the nations? 
is not to be answered lightly. ‘ Let George do it’’ must not be our 
national watchword when the very life of the Nation may be at stake. 

It ought to be umnecessary even to ask the question; but there is a 
fact that we forget all too easily—democracy can exist only through 
education. Our average citizen knows little and cares less about the 
business of government. In matters that he understands he is the 
last person to be satisfied with inferiority of performance. Can yi 
im: 














pu 


igine the American public tolerating less than the highest aristox 


y of skill in the one national affair that is thoroughly understood 





all? Clearly, if the Nation were as solidly grounded in the rudi 
ments of national business as in the requirements of the national 
game, it would never submit to the disgraceful clumsiness of our usual 
amateur performance. 


There is one State that has already seen the source of our weakness | 


in ignorance. Last spring a nonpartisan commission, 


composed of a 
college president 


a journalist, a representative of organized labor, 






attorneys, and business men, was appointed by Gov. Walsh, of Massa- | 


chusctts to study the question of “the practicability of providing 
military education for boys between the ages of 14 and 21” for the 
purpose of disciplining the youth of the Commonwealth and of “ im- 
proving their physical, moral, and mental qualities,’ and to report 
the result of its investigations to the legislature with recommenda- 
tions for legislation. 

Through the summer that commission collected and analyzed publi 
opinion and expert advice and submitted its report at the end of 
1915. There were three recommendations—an enabling act permitting 
the State militia to cooperate with any scheme of Federal actien that 
may be adopted; the institution of compulsory physical training in 
the high schools; a complete recasting of the militia law of the Stat 
in case the militia should be compelled by national neglect to remain 
a State force, 

Those commissioners worked with a full realization of the essentially 
national character of the question of defense. They recognized the 
futility of recommending anything beyond the probabilities of im- 
mediate action, or anything based on the present feverish interest, that 
might fail to weather the test of the popular temper in normal times 
They curbed the enthusiastic impulse to bespeak for the country general 
and compulsory military service, because they saw the absurdity in 
Such a proposal from any single State. In the same way they stopped 
short of the ideal in asking for physical training in the high schools 
only. knowing well that less than a third of the boys would get the 
benefit, since the compulsory character of schooling ends with the grade 
schools, 








Plainly the sum of their endeavor was to show the State that the | 


quality of citizenship most sorely lacking in us is a sense of com 


munity duty; that this sense can be created by the habit of discipline 


only if the attempt is made early; that national strength. either for 


defense against aggression or for th2 business of good living, can be | 


won only through edpcation. We are notoriously lawless in America, 


but the remedy can be applied through the schools to the parents in | 


our families. In our hysterical urge toward the development of th 
individual person we have lost sight of the chief value of education 
discipline. Through discipline comes community consciousness, team 
play, and that is the beginnirg and the strength of civilization 

Last March there was a convention of mayors in St. Louis. The 


most important 75 cities in the country were represented, an imposing 
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The question | 


body of opinion from the whole breadth of America. They discussed | 
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of h emerget So long as it might be possible to have universal 
t thr lunteer service I should be in favor of limiting 
t ol ar) ice, but if adequate preparation for the national 
e can not be reached through such a system I would favor a 

ol e if i 
My belief is that ional institutions of our country should 
( to it that every boy school has it instilled into him that one 
of the irdinal duties, if not the paramount duty, he will assume 


with t 


citizenship is th: ition to defend his country in time of 
and if this is a y, as I believe it is, then certainly the boy 

be trained to perform that duty when the time comes for him 
to do so, 

‘I can not believe that I have the right to expect another man to de- 
end my home and my family 12 I am unwilling to defend them myself. 
It is essentially a democratic principle that every citizen should be 
willing to contribute his personal service to the common defense.” 





[Irom an address by John Purroy Mitchel, mayor of New York City, at 
the National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916.] 
A FUNDAMENTAL OBLIGATION—-WITH CIVIC DUTY GOES MILITARY DUTY AND 
UPCN BOTH OUR EXISTENCE DEPENDS. 
I believe in universal male military training after the plan of Switzer- 
nd or Australia. I believe that the American people must and will 
come to this sooner or later. I pray that they may adopt it before 
national disaster and not after. I am as much opposed to militarism, 
Kurope knows it, as the most ardent pacifist, but I do believe that 


zenship in a democracy carries with it a fundamental obligation; | 





mild and brief citizen training for a few weeks each year during 
c cence and early manhood is the minimum necessary to realize the 
mndition of a trained citizenship in arms. Anything less than this 
must be a makeshift, a mere temporary expedient, a perilous temporizing 
in the face of danger. The time to solve this question is now, when the 
attention of the Nation is focused upon it and its solicitude js acute. 
We are passing to-day through a great crisis in our national life. The 
issve is more than national; it is as broad as the human race itself. 
Into our hands here has been committed the heritage of democratic 
yvernment. It is our trust to perpetuate it, to develop it, to transmit 
it to posterity, a serviceable agent for the advancement of civilization 
and for the happiness of mankind. Here in this Nation and country 
of ours the efficiency of democracy is on trial to-day. Here under our 
free institutions through 130 years of effort and of progress we have 
developed governmental and civic efficiency. We teach our citizens the 
ense of individual civie responsibility, and they respond to it. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the time, due to geographical location and the 
absence of hostile motives abroad, we have enjoyed peace. Now that 
science has obliterated distance and eur prosperity and commerce supply 
the motive, we can no lenger count upon an effective peace. Democracy, 
therefore, must meet the new conditions. But through its elementary 
ufficiency for self-preseryation we must teach our citizens that with 
civic duty goes military duty, and that both are obligations on which 
the life of the State depends. 





LABOR'’S ATTITUDE—-SAMUEL GOMPERS DECLARES IN FAVOR OF TRAINING 
FOR DEFENSE OF THE NATION. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, in 
his address before the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Civic 
Federation, January 18, 1916, said in part: 

‘The pacifists and those who hold to politics of nonresistance have 
failed as I bad failed to understand and to evaluate that quality in the 
human race which makes men willing to risk their all for an ideal. 
Men worthy of the name will fight even for a ‘scrap of paper’ when 
that paper represents ideals of human justice and freedom. The man 
who would not fight for such a scrap of paper is a poor craven who 
dares not assert his rights against the opposition and the demands of 
others 

“The majority of our citizens no longer live in the open, and they 
show in their physical development the effect of the restricted life of 
the city. They have not the physical strength or endurance that 
would fit them without further preparation to be called into service 
in a citizens’ army. Since opportunities for physical training are not 
freely and readily available to all, some definite national policy must 
be devised for physical training and physical preparedness of al! 
citizens. Such a training could be readily given through our public- 
school system and other auxiliary agencies. The chief problem is that 
training of this nature should be in furtherance of broad, general 
usefulness and ideals and not be specialized or dominated by the pur- 
pose of militarism. Physical training must fit citizens for industry, 
for commerce, for service in the work of the Nation, as well as for 
rvice in defense of the Nation. But physical training and pre- 
paredness are insufficient. 
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There must be a spirit among the people that makes them loyal to | 


country and willing to give themselves to its service and protection. 
That spirit can not exist unless the citizens feel that the Nation will 
assure to all equal opportunities and equal justice. They must feel 
that they are a part of the Nation, with a voice in determining its 


destinies. This spirit of loyalty depends not only upon political rights 
but upon justice and right on the industrial field, aye, in all relations 
of | ¢ a * * 

‘We must heve a preparation that means a comprehensive develop- 
ment of all the powers and resources of all our citizens. In Switzer- 


land every man is a soldier—not necessarily to go to war—but he has 
the physical and manual training necessary to defend himself, his fam- 

and his country Under that system the Swiss have developed a 
manhood, a character, that challenges the admiration of the world. 
We will be satisfied with nothing less in America. 

We must see to it that the great mass of the farmers and the work 
rs in industry shalt be thoroughly trained and organized. We must 
ee to it that the military and naval forces of the country are con- 
trolled in the interests of peace, of justice, of democracy, and of 
bumanity. 

There must b* industrial, commercial, political, social, moral, as 
well as military defense. Citizen soldiery must be established and ex- 
tended. It must be democratically organized, officered, and controlled. 
We must put an end to the present wasteful and unfair administration 

ur military affairs.” 

{George A. B. Dewar in the Nineteenth Century Magazine, 1915.] 

THE EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND. 
Voluntary recruiting, despite its mettle and its high fervor, is essen- 
tialiy a thing of spurts, very heartening, and inciting us to throw up 
wur bats whilst these spurts last. But spurts are succeeded by re- 








actions, which are deadly and depressing. * * * By not 
a simple, thorough, and perfectly fair and democratic servic 
we are laying up for ourseives a world of ill-feeiing, envy, 
charity in the future, a world that may take a generation or 
pass away. Now by an honest act all this ill-feelir 1 these 
comparisons, must instantly disappear. * * * A general obligatory 
service law to-day in this country (England) must be a democratic 
law, rightly considered. tut why be scared by names at this time? 
Democracy means the strength of the people, and the strength of the 
people exerted to its utmost is, after all, the only way by which we can 
prevail in this war. 



















[Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, United States Army, in Journal of 
the Military Service Institution of the United States, July-August, 
1908.] 

THE SAFEST AND BEST METHOD. 

Our military establishment has not the sympathy and approval of 
the people because it is not republican and representative in char- 
acter. In discussing this problem I take for my text a statement of 
the New Orleans Picayune: 

* There is,” it asserts, “but one way in which this great Republic 
will be able to maintain a sufficient military strength, viz, by universal 


| military service.’’ * * * Our safest method for an offensive-de- 
fensive is_ universal military instruction and compulsory short-time 


service. 


We have billions of wealth to defend and millions of men 


| to defend it, but untrained millions would be simply an untrained mob. 


{From address of Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, at the 
National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916.] 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFENSE—IT WILL NEVER BE SOLYED EXCEPT THROUGH 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, 

Four years ago when it became my official duty to study this ques- 
tion, I hardly dared dream that the time would ever come, within my 
lifetime, when the American people would seriously consider the insti- 
tution in this country of any system of universal military training. 
The searching test of the European war has, however, put its finger 
squarely upon this weak spot of our American democracy. In our 
national development thus far we have focused our attention upon the 
rights, the privileges, the benefits which we have expected to get from 
free government, and we have paid scant attention to the duties or the 
obligations or the sacrifices which were correlative to them. But now, 
for the first time, we are beginning to realize how far we have fallen 
behind other nations in this respect. For the first time there has been 
made clear to us the superior strength of patriotism which has been 
developed in nations which hitherto we have been inclined to regard 
with little admiration or even respect. For the first time we have had 
revealed to us in blinding light the fact that men of other nations for 
years have been willing to give toward the building up of the efficiency 
of their nation a measure of time and personal effort which we have 

been unwilling to give. 

We are beginning to realize the true meaning of the proposition that 
manhood suffrage postulates manhood services, and that the man who 
has a right to participate in the making of his own government is 
bound by the highest obligation of honor to share in the burden of de- 
fending it. And so to-day we find an increasing number of our people 
who believe, as I believe, that this problem of national defense will 
never be permanently solved until it is distributed among the whole 
people by some system of universal liability to military training. 


THE DUTY OF A TRUE DEMOCRACY—-YOUNG MEN SHOULD BE TRAINED TO 
DEFEND OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

JAMES W. WapswortTH, Jr., United States Senator from New York, ina 
speech before the Union League Club, of Chicago, on February 22, 1916, 
hac this to say on the subject of universal military service: 

“ We send our children to school so that they may fit themselves to 
combat the forces of ignorance and vice, which, if allowed to operate 
unrestrained within our borders, would destroy the Republic. Is it not 
likewise the duty of a true democracy to train its young men to combat 
successfully those forces which may attack its institutions from with- 
out? Can there be any more democratic proposal than that every 
young man should prepare himself to a reasonable degree of efficiency 
for the defense of his country? Is it not his duty to do that promptly 
and cheerfully, just as truly as it is his duty to go to school in his 
younger days or to vote and take an interest in civic affairs when he 
comes of ave? 

“Tf it is not the duty of every young man to perform this service, 
shall we be so absurd as to say that those who volunteer to do it and 
those who, possessing less sense of responsibility, refuse to volunteer ; 
shall we be so absurd as ta say that those two groups of men entertain 
equally high ideals in their respective capacity as citizens of a de- 
mocracy ? 

“In this question of universal military training there is something 
more important even than that of military defense of the country, about 
which we hear so much these days. The touch of the elbow is involved. 
I would like to see a state of affairs in which the son of the rich 
man, who does not have to :abor with his hands for his living, working 
alongside of the son of the poor man. When two men work together 
physically and endure fatigue together at the same task there is created 
a bond of sympathy and understanding which no other process can 
establish. Rach will come to an inspiring realization that the other, 
down deep in his heart, is his brother, possessed of the same courage, 
the same ideals, the same patriotism. 

“JT can think of no plan better calculated to prevent class feeling 
than the universal performance of service to the country by our young 
men. In no other way can we more truly fuse together the widely 
different elements of our popuiation and instill into them the conviction 
that this indeed is a Nation. In no other way can we so surely help 
to perfect our democracy. Let us talk less about our rights and more 
about our duties. Inspired by such a spirit, we can successfully with- 
stand all upon the American conception of liberty whether they are 
delivered from within or from without.” 


[Extract from the address of Prof. Henry C. Emery, of Yale Univer- 
sity, at the National Security Congress, Washington, January 20-22, 
1916.) 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE WILL PAY—ONE OF THE MOST PROFITABLE INVEST- 

MENTS THIS COUNTRY CAN MAKE. 


One of the most profitable investment this country can make. from 
the standpoint of universal business, is universal service and training. 
There can be no question about that. 
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when compared with the real expenditures of | 
ngs we care for—are very smail. But it makes no difference how | 
the amount is, it does cost money, of course, to maintain a large 
ry Es jishment. But then it takes money to build a Union 
“Railroad; it costs money to build a Panama Canal; it sts 
to build any great constructive enterprise. | 








ihe question is, what do you get back for your money and the ques 
tion of the actual dollars-and cents invested is of no importance. It 
makes no difference whether you spend $100,000,000 or $500,000,000, 
from the economic point of view; the question is, are you getting a fair 
return on your money? My argument is simply that for every man that 
educate in the military training for a short period sufficient to 
him the efficiency necessary for the industrial life, you get back 
than the expense. 









Calkins in Cyclopedia of American Government, vol. 2, p. 438.] 
ADVANTAGES ARE NUMEROUS. 


The military advantages of 


an automatic system which makes every | 
class of the population bear a part in national defense are incontestable. 
Not only does it provide for an ample standing army during ‘peace and | 
perpetuate the military tradition but ft provides a practically unli ed 
reserve of trained soldiers in the prime of life. Thus all the extrava- | 
gance and disorder of hurried recruiting, the bounties for volunteering, 
and the irritating enforcement of conscription are avoided, The army 








is mobilized for war by filling the ranks of the existing organization, 
wi it sending improvised regiments or companies to the front; and 
no « nand is trusted to an untrained officer. | 
[From address of Capt. Granville Fortescue, National Security Con- | 
gress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916.] } 
THE ONLY EFFECTIVE MEASURE OF DEFENSE. | 
he only effective measure of defense is universal service. That is | 
so obvious that it needs no repetition. I can tell you from what I have | 
seen in England. There is an example for us—a pitiful example. | 
* ¢ * Any man who is worthy of being a citizen of the United | 
States has with that werth, intrinsically, the duty of fighting for the | 
United States. 


[From address of Eric Fisher Wood, author of The Note-Book of An 
Attaché and The Writing on the Wall.] 
THE SWISS SYSTEM—IT TRAINS THE YOUNG MEN FOR DEFENSE 
FOR AGGRESSION. 
It is manifestly undesirable that we should ever attempt to maintain 


a standing army of 2,500,000 men. The objections which Americans 


AND NOT 






have to great standing armies like those of Germany and Russia are 
well founded How, then, can we ever be prepared to mobilize the | 
needed number of trained and disciplined troops in so short a time? | 


In answer to this question our military experts unanimously advocate | 
the adoption of a system of universal compulsory military service 
based upon and largely copied from the Swiss system and its counter- 
part in Australia. 

These offer us for adoption not an experiment, but a 
tested and eminently successful method of national defense. 

The underlying ideas of the German standing army and of the Swiss 
military system are diametrically opposed. 

Militar‘sm in the extreme type is overbearing, aggressive, and 
brutal. The patriotism it fosters is two-faced, for it inculcates hatred 
of neighboring nations quite as much as love of one’s own country. 
In extreme cases it develops a patriotism gone mad, while it makes 
aggression easy and even inevitable. 

Ly contrast, the Swiss and Australian systems make no preparation 
for aggressive warfare, and therefore do not hold up before the minds | 
of the young any ambition for conflict beyond their own borders or 
for the conquest of their neighbors. Adequate preparation for self- | 
defense curtails aggression and brings nearer and nearer the possibili 


thoroughly 














of combined international action to curb truculent nations and to | 
civilize barbaric races, 

In the Austraiian system, military science taught by competent 
official instructors form a compulsory part of the education of every 
boy between the ages of 12 and 18; during those years he undergoes |} 
military imstruction coincidently with his other studies, so that he | 
reaches the age of 19 a trained soldier. His military education is | 
imparted to him at the most acguisitive age, and does not interfere 
with his later productive industrial occupations. When he reaches the | 





age of 19 he is enrolled as a soldier in the battalion of the region in 
which he lives. From that time he is in active service for two weeks | 
of every year for practice which is intended to keep fresh in mind his | 
military knowledge. He remains 2 member of the battalion for eight | 
years, until he reaches the » of 27, and throughout that period he 
is at all times liable for service in defense of his country. After 
reaching the age of 19 he thereafter undergoes only about 112 days’ 
training. He can not, however, be sent out of Australia unless h 
exprgssly volunteers for foreign service The Australian Army unit 
isa battalion of 1,000 men. ‘The country is therefore divided into 
units of population each of which contains approximately 1,000 young 
men between the ages of 19 and 27. : 

In Switzerland the young men after having had preliminary training 
in school join their regiments in their twentieth year, and during the 
summer of that year undergo two months of continuous intensive mili- | 
tary instruction. For 12 years thereafter they are at all times liabie 
for immediate service in defense of their country. During each of 
these years they perform two weeks’ training in the field. After the 
age of 20, only about 30 weeks of military service are required, exc¢ pt 
in case of war. 

The system recommended by American experts for adoption by this 
country would begin with the training of all boys between the ages of 12 
acd 18 in gymnastics, hygiene, the manual of arms, rifle practice, and 
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explanation of this measure prepared by 

Agriculture, which is as follows: 

New Rvurau-Crepirs Law—OrricisaL EXPLANATION OF NEW MEASURES 
Wuicu Every FarMer WANTS TO UNDEXSTAND. 

The primary purpose of this act is to promote agricultural 
prosperity by enabling farmers to borrow money on farm- 
mortgage security at a reasonable rate of interest and for rela- 
tively long periods of time. To attain this object, two farm- 
mortgage systems are provided: (1) A system operating through 
regional land banks, and (2) a system operating through joint- 
stock land banks. 

To attract money to the farm-loan field, the act provides a 
method whereby those who have money to lend ean find safe 
investments in the form of debentures or bonds of small and 
large denominations, 
security of mortgages on farm lands, 

These two systems are to be under the general supervision of a 
lederal Farm Loan Board in the Treasury Department, com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman ex officio, 
and four members appointed by the President. This board has 
authority to appoint appraisers, examiners, and registrars, who 
will be public officials. 


the Department of 


FEDERAL LAND-BANK SYSTEM. 

Under the Federal land-bank system the act provides for Fed- 
eral land banks which make loans, for the first 12 months, ex- 
clusively through local national farm-loan associations com- 
posed of borrowers. ‘These associations shall be shareholders 
in the banks, and in that way the members, who are the bor- 
rowers, will share in the profits of the bank. The money for the 
loans is to come partly from the capital of the banks and partly 
from the sale by the banks of bonds secured by first mortgages 
on farm lands. 

The United States shall be divided into 12 farm-loan districts, 
and a Federal land bank with a subscribed capital stock of not less 
than $750,000, each share $5, shall be established in each district. 
Kach Federal land bank may establish branches in its district. 

Within 30 days after the capital stock is offered for sale it 
may be purenased at par by anyone. Thereafter, the stock 
remaining unsold shall be bought by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the United States. It is provided, however, that 
the Government shall not receive any dividends on its stock. 
Ultimately, it is intended that all the stock in the banks shall 
be owned by the associations of borrowers, and provision there- 
fore is made in the law for transferring the original stock at 
par to these associations, 

WHAT “ NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS ” ARE. 

The act provides for the creation of local “ national farm-loan 
associations ” through which it is contemplated that the Federal 
Innd banks shall make their loans. Ten or more persons who 
own and cultivate farm land qualified as security for mortgage 
loan under the act, or who are about to own and cultivate such 
land, may form such an association, provided the aggregate of 
the loans desired by the ae is not less than $20,000. 
Kach member must take $5 steck in his association for each 
$100 he wishes to borrow, selling this stock when he pays his 
debt. The association in turn, when applying for money from 
the bank, must subscribe for stock in the bank to an amount 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the sum it wants to obtain for its 
members. If a prospective borrower has no money with which 
to pay for his association stock, he may borrow the price of that 
stock as part of the loan on his farm land. 

In the event that a local loan association is not formed in 
any locality within a year, the Federal Farm Land Board may 
authorize a Federal land bank to make loans on farm land 
through approved agents. 

HOW LAND OWNER MAY GET A LOAN, 

A member of a “national farm-loan association,” before ob- 
iaining a loan, must first fill out an application blank supplied 
to the loan associution by the Federal Farm Loan Board, This 


upplieation blank and other necessary papers will then be re- 
ferred to a loan committee of the association which must ap- 
praise the property offered as security. Such application as is 


ap mroved by the loan committee is then forwarded to the Fed- 
eral land bank and must be investigated and reported on by a 
salaried appraiser of this Government bank before the loan is 
vranted, This appraiser is required to investigate the solvency 
and character of the prospective borrower as well as the value 
of his land. When a loan is granted the amount is forwarded to 
the borrower through the loan association. 
RULES FOR MAKING LOANS, 


The act specifically defines the purpose for which loans may 
be obtained. 
*(a) 


These are: 
ro provide for the purchase of land for agricultural use. 





issued by the banks and based on the | 


| 
| 
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“(b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, 
and live stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation 
of the mortgaged farm; the teri ‘equipment’ to be defined by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

“(c) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands; the term ‘improvement’ to be defined by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land 
mortgaged existing at the time of the organization of the first 
national farm loan association established in or for the county 
in which the land mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness subse- 
quently incurred for one of the purposes mentioned in this sec- 
tion.” 

FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL FACTS SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND. 


1. Loans may be made on first mortgages on farm land. 
2. Only those who own and cultivate farm land, or are about 
to own and cultivate such land, are entitled to borrow. 

3. No one can borrow save for the purposes stated in the act, 
and those who after borrowing do not use the money for the 
purposes specified in the mortgage are liable to have their 
loans reduced or recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each as- 
sociation is required to report any diversion of borrowed money 
from the purposes stated in the mortgages. 

4. No individual can borrow more than $10,000 or less than 
$100. 

5. No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the 
value of the land mortgaged and 20 per-cent of the value of 
the permanent insured improvements upon it. 

6. The loan must run for not less than 5 and not more than 40 
years. G 

7. Every mortgage must provide for the repayment of the loan 
under an “amortization” plan by means of a fixed number of 
annual or semiannual installments sufficient to meet all interest 
and pay off the debt by the end of the term of the loan. ‘The 
installments required will be those published in amortization 
tables, to be prepared by the Farm Loan Board. 

INTEREST RATES CAN NOT BE OVER 6 PER CENT AND MAY BE LESS. 


No Federal land bank is permitted to charge more than 6 per 
cent per annum on its farm mortgage loans, and in no case shall 
the interest charged on farm mortgages exceed by more than 1 
per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of 
bonds, it can not charge more than 5 per cent for the next 
farm loans it makes. 

The Democratic Party during the last four years has passed 
more helpful, useful, important legislation to the people of 
the United States than any dozen previous Congresses ever 
passed. The currency bill is one of the chief pieces of our 
legislation and its handmaid now is the rural-credits law, which 
we have just passed. 

It is needless to say that I have been insistent upon the pas- 
sage of such legislation for a number of years. I have urged 
it in season and out, because I believe it will bring about the 
emancipation of the farmer and will bring about conditions 
financially which will enable every energetic tiller of the soil 
to become prosperous and happy, and I am happy to have had 
an humble part in the passage of this epoch-making measure. 





Navy Appropriation Bill. 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
OF OHIO, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I supported the origi- 
nal Navy bill and the amendments sought to be made to it in the 
House providing an increase in the number of vessels. I shall 
support the conference report now before us. There are many 
reasons why this Nation should adopt a substantial policy of 
strengthening the Navy. For years we have rested in the 
belief that a world struggle, such as exists to-day, could not 
happen. But the fighting spirit of humanity is aroused. The 
air seems to be saturated with a war temperature. Commercial! 
jealousies have engendered hatred among nations, which will 
not die with the termination of the European war. Mexican 
troubles will bring home to us the grave responsibilities of the 
Monroe doctrine after the close of the war. The Paris agree- 





a # 


ment, of June of this year, as to national European combina 
tions relative to international trade will bring us face to face 
with a new world power in this respect. We must be prepared 
to meet this power abd be in a postiion to command the respect 
f combinations of powers in Europe regarding our rights on the 
seas if we would maintain our over-sea trade. Had we to-day a 
navy commensurate with the needs of a nation of 100,000,000 
neople, it is safe to say that our legitimate trade and our mail 
service would not be as openly interfered with. It is necessary 
in view of the alliances of European powers, for our country to 
have a navy of sufficient power to repel any possible invader. 
An adequate navy is the best instrument to insure the peace of 
our country. Its moral effect will be most beneficial in times of 
threatened disturbances. 

Not only must we be prepared to resist invasion of our States, 
but we must also be prepared to protect our possessions which 
are located within the circle of influence of other powerful 
nations, and the cost of adequate preparation will not approach 
the cost in life and money necessary to repel invasion. All our 
responsibilities do not lie wholly within our own borders. There 
is bound to be a great struggle for the extension of commerce. 
Already national combinations are being formed to capture the 
trade over the seas. If we fail to place ourselves in a position 
to follow our legitimate trade with an adequate naval force, 
we will be brushed aside with a ruthless hand in the same 
imanner by which we are now suffering from gross violations of 
international law in the illegal interference with the transmis- 
sion of our mails to and from foreign countries. 

As it is our duty to fortify the Panama Canal, so it is our 
duty to provide and maintain a Navy sufficiently strong to en- 
able us to reach the canal at any time and under any conditions. 
We have expended $400,006,000 in constructing the waterway 
across the Isthmus in order to establish a shorter route between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. This canal is our property. It will 
be of immense value to us in time of war, but our ability to 
use it will depend entirely upon the ability of our Navy to keep 
the waters clear of belligerent vessels at either terminus. 

‘Through the Monroe doctrine we have maintained the position 
that the American Continent is for Americans, and that Euro- 
pean powers must keep hands off. At the same time we have 
uequired insular possessions in the Old World. Our ability to 
protect the islands and to enforce the Monroe doctrine and to 
assume the responsibilities of the Monroe doctrine will depend 
upon an adequate naval force. As to the question of what con- 
stitutes an adequate naval force for the United States, I know 
of no better answer than that of Admiral Knight, who said: 

The answer will depend, of course, upon the purpose for which we 
assume that the Navy is to be used. We are all agreed, I presume, that 
it is not to be used for aggression. Is it, then, to be 
defense? If we answer yes, we ought to do so with a full recogni- 
tion of what we are to defend, and also of the elementary maxim that 
the best defense is a vigorous offense. In other words, no matter how 
resolute we may be to use our Navy only for repelling aggression, it 
does not follow that we should plan for meeting the aggressor only at 
our gates. Even if we had no interest outside our borders and no 
responsibilities for the defense cf our outlying possessions and depend- 
encies, we should stili, as reasonable beings not wholly ignorant of 
history, prepave to project our battle line toward the enemy's coasts and 
to assume a course which would throw upon him the burden of reply- 
ing to our in.tiative. In this sense, then, we need a Navy for offense; 
that is to say, for offensive action with a defensive purpose. In 
shaping our plans along these lines we should not overlook the fact 
that the policy which dictates the measure of our defense must take 
full note of the larger nationa: policy whicn it is_to enforce, in rela 
tion, for example, to the Monroe doctrine, the Panama Canal, the 
Philippines, and other matters which are at once of national and of 
international significance. 


oO 


The provisions of the pending amendments tend toward the 
establishment of a strong foundation for an adequate naval 
force. It assures the people of our country, who are not too 
proud to fight should it become necessary, that there is some 
material at hand with which to defend and protect our territory 
and our rights. 
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While we must prepare to protect our territory and our rights | 


on the seas, we should not overlook the necessity of proper prepa- 
ration for the protection of our commercial interests, which will 


be threatened after the European war. For when that war | 


terminates there will come a commercial struggle among the 
powers of the world which may, unless a protective policy is 
adopted, prove as disastrous to our country as shot and shell. 
Our importations are greater now than at any other time in 
the history of our country, while our exports have been tre- 
mendously augmented by arms, munitions, and war supplies. In 
the future these latter exports will cease. We can not expect 
to sell so much arms and munitions of war to the nations of 
Europe when the war is enced. When peace is restored those 
nations of the world will go on selling us their products, as they 
are now doing, and in addition the nations that can not now sell 
will be free to dump their products into our country as they did 
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of each candidate ar 
pl lity of first and second choice votes combined becomes the 
ni “ 

ihis system voting leads to many mistakes and much 
Col on. The strong eandidate always suffers most. In one | 
p ry contest, Congressman Humpnrey lost between four and | 
f thousand votes, where the ballots were marked for him for | 
be first and second choice. In view of the great importance, 
not only to that State, but to the whole country, of the sena- 
torial contest in Washington, it is hoped that the voters will 
study well this law and make as few mistakes as possible. 

The weak man wants the second choice. It may happen 
under this reform system that a candidate may be nominated 
by the second choice provision who a small minority of the 
voters desire. It is used by designing politicians for this very 
purpose, 


lwo strong men may be candidates. The weaker third man 
decides that, if he can get the contest thrown to second choice, 
he may be nominated on account of the mistakes and confusion 
whith will arise by getting second choice votes from both of 


tl strong men. It is an easy matter to persuade some 
“dummy” to file so as to invoke the second choice provision. 
This very situation exists in the present Washington senatorial 
contest, 

Senator PornpeExXTeR and Congressman HumMpHReyY are the 
strong candidates. A majority of the Republicans want one or 
the other of these men nominated. Apparently there is but 
one way that the people can work their will, at least, in the 
coming senatorial contest to defeat the effects of this freak 
law, and nominate the candidate they wish. That is, the 
frienags of the strong candidates should scatter their second 


choice votes among the weak and unknown candidates upon the 
ticket. 

“The majority of the people of the State of Washington of 
all parties condemn this law. The last Republican State con- 
vention declared unanimously in favor of its repeal.” (From 
the American Economist, August 16, 1916.) 


The Real Issue Before the Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


D. 


OHIO, 


HON. 8. 


or 


FESS, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 21, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there are two well-defined policies 
which have sharply distinguished two schools of political 
thought in this country. The one school led by Washington 


and Hamilton at the outset believed in establishing and main- 
taining an American standard of living in contrast with that of 
Europe, by aid of a protective law. Later, this American 
policy was styled by Henry Clay the “American system.” 
Whiie Calhoun favored it in 1816, he bitterly opposed it in 1828, 
and denominated similar legislation the “ bill of abominations.” 
Up to the thirties it was not in sharp dispute. But with the 
growth of cotton as the controlling staple of all the southern 
section of the country the question of protection which looked 
to a diversification of industry here at home was attacked as 
inimical to the southern cotton grower. He wished to sell his 
cotton in Europe and in turn buy his goods he did not produce 


in the Eurepean market instead of American, simply because 
it was a cheaper market. His theory was tariff for revenue, 
but no other purpose. The only “revenue only” bill enacted 
before the war was introduced by Walker, of Mississippi, and 
passed into law in 1846, It well expressed the southern theory. 

During the Civil War the northern protection idea was en- 
acted into law by the Morrill Act. Morrill was from Vermont. 
It was solidly opposed by all the cotton States. It well ex- 
pressed the protection or northern theory. 

In I8ST Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, introduced his famous Mills 


bill, which failed of passage notwithstanding a solid support 
from the cotton States. It was in line with the cotton States 
men’s theory. 

The protective measure of 1890 was carried through 
Congress under the leadership of McKinley, opposed by al] the 
cotton States. It again expressed the northern or industrial 
idea of the country. 

In 1894 the famous Wilson bill became a law, the sec@nd 
law in our history. It was carried throtgh 


the 


“revenue only” 
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the shape of a fabric. 


: hand, the Republican theory is the reverse—establish manu- 
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e added together, and the one having a Congress by Wilson, of West Virginia, with a solid support of 
| all the cotton States. 


It was drafted over the southern plan. 
was repealed and the famous protective 


In 1897 this bill 


| measure, known asthe Dingley law, was carried throngh Con- 


gress by Dingley, of Maine, against the solid opposition of the 
cotton States. It best expressed the northern idea. 
In 1913 the Underwood law, the third “revenue only ” 





bill 


of our history, was carried through the Congress by the solid 


vote of the cotton States, aided by Democrats of the North. It 
is 2 good expression of the southern idea on sugar and many 
other items. 

It will be noted that the three “revenue only” bills which 
have been placed upon our books were southern measures, intro- 
duced by southern men, and carried into legislation by southern 
votes, while all the protective measures which cover all our 
periods since the Civil War save the three years 1894 to 1897, and 
the present period 1913 to 1916, have been introduced by northern 
men and carried into legislation by their votes against the solid 
opposition of the South. I mention this fact of history to call 
attention to its reasons. The South is the source of Democratic 
legislation on the revenue laws. 

Unfortunately the South has persistently confined its produc- 
tive activities to one staple product, in the main. While in re- 
cent years it has entered upon a more diversified production, yet 
it looks to cotton as the chief item of its production. Unfor- 
tunately it persists in sending its raw cotton to Europe to be 
manufactured into the finished article which it buys back, pay- 
ing not only European labor for such work, but the transporta- 
tion across the ocean of the raw cotton and again in return in 
While it is true under northern stimulus 
many cotton mills have been erected in the South, yet three- 
fourths of the product to-day is exported in a raw state. This 
should not be. Here is the source of the free-trade propaganda. 
These southern statesmen insistently demand the right to pur- 


| chase the needed articles of consumption in the European mar- 


This 


On the 


ket because of lower prices due to cheaper labor in Europe. 
is the Democratic theory as the party now is dominated. 


factures here by assisting capital here. Employ labor here, main- 
tain an American standard of living here—diversify our in- 
dustries by stimulating the producer to make possible the con- 
sumer, and vice versa. Produce everything here that is pos- 
sible to our energy. 

The Republican idea is to build 
market. That means to bring the agriculturist, the manufac- 
turer, the miner, and the exchange man all into close coopera- 
tion. It proceeds upon the theory that what will aid the one 
will not hurt the other. It means to make possible the pro- 
ducer by making possible the consumer. It invests capital in 
order to employ labor. In this way what heips the consumer 
wlll not hurt the producer. 

If a policy looking to the upbuilding of American enterprise 
should be favored by anyone, it is the man who toils. What he 
wants is steady employment at American wages, which can not 
be realized by a revenue-only policy, simply because it is im- 
possible if .e is not protected from the ‘ow standards of Europe. 

The only protection is in the law. We have been able to secure 

this protection when we maintained protective legislation. This 

American legislation has been uninterrupted since the days of 
Lineoln save a bare half dozen years, the two periods marked by 


up and maintain the home 


the Wilson bill and the Underwood bill—beth periods notorious 
for the universal distress among our people. The Republican 
contention, backed by our own history, is that it is a national 
duty to insure our standards against t..e lower standards of 
Durope. 

We ha-- an object lesson of the result of open competition 
between this country and “urope in our own merchant marine. 
Upon the sea our law is not supreme as it is within our national 


boundaries. The practices of Europe on the sea are .o% within 
our control. Hence Eurepe’s cheap labor, with no regulatory 
management such as we exercise on behalf of the American 
worker, has literally driven from the sea the American merchant 
marine—simply and only because American enterprise upholc- 
ing American standards can not compete on the open sea with 
European enterprise with lower standards. This concrete ob- 
} ject lesson is but an illustration of what will occur within our 
own dGomain when we remove our protective legislation and 
make our markets as open to European competition as is now 
the ocean. This is what Republicans refuse to do. This is what 
Democrats are trying to do. The President’s pet phrase is to 
compel Americans to whet their wits; his Secretary of Com- 
merce says he wants Americans to reach the efficiency of their 
European competitors. 

If this theory, born in the cotton fields of the South, is to 
prevail, there is but one of two alternatives—either our business 
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will be transferred to Europe as in the case of the merchant 
marine or else our labor conditions will be made to compete with The t lL ope : 
those of Europe. amounted to $2,991,398,735 
Free trade presupposes equality of conditions. We can easily ’ line; 
enter upon free-trade schedules with Europe if we are ready to | averag $9,557 
lower our standards of expenditures to meet theirs. In that | revenue, ; tn . 
case we will retain our business at frightful cost to the Ameri mile of li ( 
ean toiler. If we refuse to meet the competition, then we wili | 1913, the fis ‘ 
lose the trade just as we have upon the sea. revenues per ) 
Mr. Speaker, when the Underwood bill was under discussion | ing expenses pt 338 
I addressed the House on the 25th of April on the caption, * The | in net operating revi 
7 Underwood Act, a bill which ought to be entitled *An act in | Taxes per mile i Cus 
the interest of foreign countries as against the United States.’ ” | income decreased S577 
I stated then that I would be willing to open our gates when To meet this critical 
Europe lifted- her laber to our plane, but I would not vote to paign of retrenchment « 1M i 
lower our labor to her plane. Any man who makes the effort | part of regular schedul: I ‘ 
to connect effect back to a cause could not be mistaken as to the | of labor were reduc ! : 
inevitable effects of such legislation, even though he had not the war in E iropy 
taken the time to refresh his memory upon the effects of similar | Lewistown junctior | 
legislation 20 vears before. i} was 680 less than in Jul G 1 1 
Mr. Speaker, having been a student of the tariff question I | Amount to 20,400 ears less } 
had paid some attention to the Wilson bill ef 1894. It did not | line of but syst ; 
escape my mind that while the southern Democrats exempt | country. By May 31, 1914 
from the serious effects of the sinashing of the industries of | seven months ‘ the 1 { 
the country so long as they can sell their cotton to Europe | Sylvania Co. laid off 24,124 I 
were loudly declaiming the virtues of their “ revenue-only ” | after the bill went ih 
law of 1894-1897, the country’s business struck its lowest ebb, | the railro: Inileag e 
Capital refused to invest; labor dependent upon capital went | 119.057 men, or over 10 pr ( 
upon the streets to feed in soup houses and in the bread line, ‘The disastrous effect o 
Imports from Europe increased while exports decreased, balance ; the nuinber of idle cars on th ss in i9 1g) i 
of trade against us, gold going to Europe to settle the balance, | the statement by months t 
Treasury embarrassed, and an issue of bonds. <A period of suf- 
fering relieved only by repudiation of the party guilty of such 
disastrous legislation, and a revival of protective policy nt once 
in the Dingley bill. 1 
With these facts fresh in mind the Democratic leaders were | Feb.1 
warned of the inevitable effects of their propesed legislation, -t “ig , 
the Underwood bill, which was still lower in rates of duty than | Var 14 


it. fatal predecessor of 20 years before. \pr. 1 
The law went on the books October 4, 1913, 10 months before 
the European war opened. What followed? Note the deadly | May 15 


parallel. M 
Capital in hiding, enterprise paralyzed, business bankrupt, | }, 1 


} 

and labor on the streets seeking employment, charitable organ- 
izations, as well as municipalities taxed to their limit to pro- , rding to the late 
vide relief. Soup houses and bread lines resorted to even to 








greater extent than the disastrous period of 20 years before, aan eon , 
imports from Europe increased, exports decreased the magnifi- 
cent balance of trade of over one-half billior dollars in our ; ph ; 
favor, now for the first time in 20 years turned against us tn : 
gold leaving the country to settle the balances, a pool proposed ’ ; 
to control the export of gold, Treasury embarrassed, Democratic ae ea viol 
deficiency, stamp tax ievied. - The bui Y 
Can there be any marks move distinguishing of Democratic oh ns ee ; Ne 
legislation than these 1894-1897 and 1913-1916? These are the ) 
plague spots of recent years. President Wilson had assured) —{" 
the country he did not intend and would not cripple any legiti- 
mate industry. When told his proposed legislation would 
paralyze industry and displace labor, UNDERwoop declared from 
the floor of the House that the Bureau of Foreign and Dowestic : ' 
Commerce would punish any employer who would dare slow ad ste tn eee eeeeeecencteecercceceeeeenees 
down upon business to the hurt of labor. What followed? OO he ee CN fs es 
Mr. Speaker, one of the best business barometers of the coun- | 191L.............---..--.----20+- _ 1 
try is the railroads; they are so intimately connected with the on cette teeta eeteee etna eens 
business life of the Nation that injury to them will be felt | 199s EET Lacerta RSS am 
quite generally. This is because of the tremendous importance | 1997. ............-.-....2-2e0+ees 
of this branch of public and private business. Note these fig- | ;Q;- ep aRea mer atten en ene: 
E ures: Twenty million people, or one-fifth of our population, | jogg. 00771 DTITUIIITTIT 
either directly or indirectly interested in the railroad business; ; 1903.............. te eeneees weeeeeee tease Loe Xs 
2,000,000 wage earners directly employed, to whom are paid 1W2... seaawesassecqens : aon soe ee , ’ 
$1,500,000,000 in wages; 1,000,000 workers in piants supply- 
ing the material for the roads, representing 5,000,000 more de- In 1914 orders for 926 locom + were ) 
pendent upon them; 1,500,000 stockholders representing at  whder protective tariff the num! Oe. 
least 6,000,000 persons. The roads paid in expenses in 1913, , Many. In 1914 orders for 75,660 isnt 
$2,165,000,000—$23.50 per capita of our entire population—in- | in 1913, 207,684, or nearly three times the num 
cluding men, women, and children. It will be noted that the orders for locom the } 
The effect of the Underwood bill upon this enterprise is shown | 0! the Underwood bill was the lowest in 20 year 
by comparing the earnings of the fiscal year of 1914, the first Closely identified with the railroad industry 
year of the law, with those of the year of 1913. The gross earn- | Which is one of the best business barometers ¢ Na 
ings deereased $44,000,000, expenses and taxes increased S76,- 15 O8e Story ot ne ee ae en evn ee ep - 
000,000, the net operating income decreased $120,000,000, Taxes  SUions Iiace by Tie Daily Iron 4 
increased $12,600,000, a total of $252,600,000 of loss to this Eighty-seven days of the ' new fre , 


branch of industry in one year, which marks the railroads’ con- - ian 1.000. 00 men idle gist 
tribution to Democratic legislation. More than $2,000,000 in wages per di ( 
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than $746,000,000 wiped out. 
ted with the iron, steel, and metal trades 


thar 25 000.000 investor ed 
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£ epa net establishments employing 2,000,000 
mit 1.000.000 of whom ars So we have altogether 2,000,000 idle 
mer 1 the iron and steel business. 

ther industries felt the same shock. The Waltham Watch | 
q in 1914, before the war opened, placed 3,000 men on short 
t) 


fhe most serious effect of this sort of legislation is always 
felt among the toiler In the railroad business alone 242,500 
men were laid off in 1914 up to July, just nine months after the 
Underwood bill took effect and the month before the war broke 
in Europe. It was estimated that the unemployment through- 
the United States would reach the enormous figure of 
4,000,000, either totally out of work or on short time. Here are 
the estimates of trade journals: 

New York, March, 1914, 350,000 workers out of work; Boston, 
March, 1914, 20,000 workers out of work; Chicago, March, 1914, 
50,000 workers out of work; Los Angeles, January, 1914, 35,000 
workers out of work; San Francisco, August, 1914, 25,000 work- 


out 


oul 


ers out of work; Pittsburgh, August, 1914, 50,000 workers out 
of work. 

(on January 10, 1914, three months after the bill went into 
effect, there were 1,000,000 men in the metal trades idle, with a 
loss of wages of $50,000,000 per month. There were 270,000 
men in the mines, with a loss in wages of twelve million per 
mouth. There were at the same time 19,300 men idle in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. On March 1, 1914, five months 
after the law went into effect, there were 100,000 men idle on 
the Pacific coast. This stagnation of business extended to every 
line of industrial activity. The New York Herald, a supporter 


at the time of the Underwood Act, printed on December 15, 1913, 
two months after the law took effect, a statement 
conditions, as follows: 

The nerth Atlantic group of States, embracing the great industrial 
centers found in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 
wis reported to be “at a standstill.” The great States of the Middle 
West—Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missourl—were reported unfavorable. 

Col. George Pope, of Connecticut, sent out an inquiry June, 
1914, upon the business situation. This inquiry went to the 
heads of business firms, representing every shade of political 
opinion, The answers were substantially the same: 

Business is unsatisfactory. 

Mur sales are below normal. 

We can not make collections. 

Che outlook is discouraging. 

We must have relief from lawmaking. 

May 29, 1914, a deputation representing manufacturing 
interests in Ohio and Illinois to the amount of at least three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, employing an army of workers, 
called upon the President at the White House to make a frank 
statement of the business situation of the country as it then 
existed, and to memorialize him for relief. 
from my own district, and is a distinguished Democrat. The 
President’s answer to their prayer was the now famous assur- 
ance that business was all right, and the situation was merely 
psychological. Imagine the sensation of these seasoned busi- 
ness leaders, upon whose shoulders were the heavy burdens of 
keeping their business organizations intact, both for their own 
benefit and that of their employees, when told they must not be 
disturbed because the situation was a mere state of mind. They 
had not been conducting their business on such lines. 

On the 25th of June the President, speaking to the country 
through the Virginia Press Association, which he addressed, 
assured the public that there were symptoms of a revival of 
business. The very papers that carried this surprising assur- 
ance detailed the Claflin failure of $34,000,000, the largest in- 
dustrial failure in the history of business. The papers on the 
same day announced that 8,000,000 wage earners were on the 
streets of our cities looking for work throughout the country. 
This was the beginning of a riot of bankruptcies which before 
the year ended had scheduled more industrial failures than any 
similar period since the Wilson tariff law of 20 years ago. 

\t the very moment Democratic leaders were denying the 
state of affairs Mayor Mitchel, of New York, demanded that 
the municipal budget be cut from ten to six millions, because 
the city was in a state of “ great business depression.” 

fhe spring of 1914 witnessed the greatest test in our history 
of various churitable associations to care for the unfortunate 
victim legislation. Many cities issued bonds in order 
to find employment on public works for the suffering idle, who 
up to that time had been well employed. Every altruistic asso- 


of business 


On 


-t 


s of bad 


cintion in the great cities, including the churches, was strained 
to find public lodging houses, to establish municipal soup houses, 


to lodge and feed the unfortunates. The bread lines had never 
been so long and persistent as at this time. In his famous 
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| self-respecting men can find 
| pelled to ask for charity. 


The spokesman was | 





address at Indianapolis, January 8, 1915, the President recom. 

mended an employment bureau as a part of the Government ac- 

tivities. The country then, as now, believed the best p: 

ployment bureau is an ad that will make poss 

the employment of labor in the thousands of industries, wh 
work and wages and not be « 

Here is where the country will 

It is foreign in its policy, its legisla- 

It is inimical to labor and inefficient from ever) 


th) 
ISSLViC 


Wit? 


dict this administration. 
tion, its effect. 
point of view. 
Its bald extravagance, which is simply appalling, together 
with its inefficiency of administration, will surely lead to its 
expulsion from power at the next election. It is amusing to 
note the various explanations of the administration. At first 
the leaders closed their eyes and refused to acknowledge the 
actual results. Democratic orators denied the fact of distress 
However, the President admitted the situation, but explained 
it upon the basis of psychology. After this admission the leaders 
declared the situation was due to an overabundance of crops, 
a glutted market. But when that failed of satisfaction to 
explain the real situation they put the blame upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its failure to give to the rail- 
roads an increase of rates. The demagogue loudly declared 
that it was the result of a conspiracy of business men to re- 
pudiate the administration. However, now and then a Demo- 
crat of independent mind was bold enough to admit the facts, 
as did Congressman Mertz, of New York, when he declared on 
the floor of the House that “ hundreds of businesses are run- 
ning at a dead loss to keep their organizations together.” 
This was the situation July 31, 1914, just 10 months after 
the enactment of this southern “ revenue-only ” law took effect. 
Then the war in Europe came. Within a month the nations 
which contained half the world’s people were in arms. In due 
time it encompassed three-fourths of the world’s population. 
The European producer, who under the Underwood bill was 
rapidly seizing our trade and thus displacing our capital and 
labor, suddenly ceased to be our competitor and became our 
greatest consumer. On the 21st of last month I pointed out the 
figures which tell the story of the war-order prosperity. With 
all Europe looking to us for supplies our productive capacity 
has been taxed to its limit. This is expressed in our fabulous 
exports. The Democratic leaders immediately seized upon the 
war as an explanation of all the woes brought upon us by their 
legislation. At the time it was asserted on the floor of the 
House by Republican leaders that any man with a thimbleful 
of brains must know that the war can have but one effect upon 
our trade—a wonderfully stimulating result. In the face of this 
most apparent fact our Democratic leaders, without the slight- 
est compunction, are daily making the absurd claim that these 
exports and the present stage of prosperity are due to Demo- 
| cratic legislation. In distress it was war, in prosperity it is 
Democratic legislation. It would appear that sheer respecta- 
| bility for opinion’s sake would be a deterrent to such a claim; 
| but not so in this Congress. This sort of twaddle will not gei 
| far. The American electorate are not to be deceived. The) 
have already given evidence of that fact. They spoke in no 
uncertain tones in November of 1914, when the friends of pro- 
| tection were still in divided camps. 
To-day, when these friends are under the same banner, the 
| country can expect but one result—a complete repudiation bot! 
| of this vicious legislation and the cheap demagogic claim for 
such legislation. This result will be reached in the repudiati: 
of a policy conceived in the interest of foreign rather than 
American enterprise. It will be made also < decisive rebuke 
for the hardihood of the claim that the present blood-soake« 
European prosperity is due to legislation. If we wish to knoy 
what to expect in the future, we need but loek to the past. The 
industrial situation in 1914, before the war opened, is sufficient 
evidence of what we may expect when the war closes. The 
people of this country will never risk the readjustment tha‘ 
must come at the close of the war to legislators now in contro! 
| of the Government. When 30,000,000 soldiers return from th 
fields and trench to resume their industrial pursuits, they wi! 
find many places filled by women doing well the work the) 
formerly did. Then will come that competition for place whic! 
will compel a reduction of wages from the already iow standa! 
of Europe. This lowering standard will be augmented by t! 
| staggering debt under which Europe is now groaning. The) 
will cease to buy from us, and thus avoid an increase of debt 
but they will sell to us to reduce it. Europe’s goods, made ) 
the cheapest-paid labor, will flood our markets and will expe! 
eur goods, made by the highest-paid labor. What we experi 
' enced prior to the war will be but an incident to what we mus! 
' 


i suffer after it ends, unless remedial legislation interposes. In 
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such a crisis this country will never risk the Democratic remedy And what of the 23 Members 
‘yn the form of tariff for “revenue only” legislation. It will | us in battle for prop 
naturally turn to a protective system, which has now been em- | and by their acts tened u I 
braced by every country of Europe. It will naturally appeal to | it does not govern itself? 1 
the Republican Party, under the leadership of the country’s | its extremity, “ spe l ivileg 
most distinguished jurist, and will place in his hands and in| and that whateve t cl ! t 
the keeping of those who believe in an American system the | “invisible g 
constructive work of readjustment, inevitable on the cessation | sinister influen: 
of hostilities, and upon which the welfare of a hundred million intelligence an 
people will b dependent Whatever other issues m liffer- | explan: ‘ 
‘a entiate the dominant parties of the country, the yunt | and party 
issue in this campaign must be whether the free-trade party of | your party been punished? 1 





cotton States me 





he n, under | during the time that I have s 
their latest legislation, styled the Underwood Act, precipitated | my business to find out so 

the country, which up to that time was in the acme of prosper- There is a sinister 1 
| if 


the country, dominated by tl 


itv. into the most disastrous prostration experienced since the | if it is not checked, 
last Democratic legislation of 20 years before—whether that | stitutions of our G 
party shall be intrusted to power to meet the problems of read- 
justment. A party that strangled the business of the country in 
1918 will not be trusted in 1916 to rebuild from its own ruins. 


ative form of gove n t ) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OR 


in a position to 
the oppressed rl 





‘cian toil and that hopeles 
Invisible Government and the Consequence cf It. pie a ee rege 
' 





glory yur boast, has 
7 7 y 7 : ; ; 
HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, | 2 sitterent cass 
OF MINNESOTA, | atins of all the \ 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, See sea iieaies te 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. entirely 1 ected to pi 
| foe which, with 
Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I extend these remarks in } It is no ' 
the hope that they may be of interest to the country, for I I could not if 1 
yw that the facts that I present are important and should be | Jookine the eold S 
understood by everyone. No matter what individual professions | 4¢tor J sin dni ened 
and party claims may be to the contrary, it is apparent to any- | i wilt he  weoude 
one who has been more than four years a Member of Congress, | tho ¢ 
at the will of the people in 1 rd to legislation is seldom |} }, 
consulted. The price of leadership here is exactly the opposite | j¢s forms 3 ‘ 
carrying out, in good faith, the will of those whom we are } seryjee as a Member of H 
lected to serve. Wholesale l Cj tion f th electorate has oO ~ wen s dur tl 
n, and is now, the means most successfully used to secure | have sex the 1 ! 





lice and remain in publi Committees that meet in secret 


. Roosevelt, inspired b 
ind party caucuses held behind closed doors restrict legislation 











FoLLeTrTe. strangled by 

strictly to such measures as are desired by “special privilege,” +3 . nor of 
or to manipulate and emasculate legislation made to conform to | for 16 vears. dw 
popular demand in the title clause only. The bosses know | , S 4 es . I 
how, and they use their knowledge, when all other means fail, | another great party rid 
to so manipulate a disagreement between this body and the | promi te I 
Senate as to completely avoid in conference such a compliance | peeause it h 1 abu 
with the popular will as would in any degree benefit those who | merely stats ) i 
send us here and pay our public salaries. There is the rub. | neither of these tie 
We are not, many of us, earning the salaries that the Govern lated by an inv or ! ( 
ment pays us, but rather receive the benefit of the campaign | of a great people, and this 
funds supplied by “ big business.” have had the t d have u 

Everyone here knows that these things are true. Go back,| The most that anyone can at t ] 
Mr. Speaker, in your own recollection, to those stormy days on | good of his country at heart, dai M 
this floor when your predecessor occupied that chair and you | istration, not unlikely to |} u 
were the leader of the minority. Recall how a few of us on | exists, will be to some extent bette 
this side of the House lead in a fight, refusing to bow to the | attitude of many people at the p 
party lash. We were joined by you and your followers in a de- | a new administration without } 


mand which was backed and applauded by a vast majority of | promise of future fulfillment is to 

the American people, that this should in fact and deed become | been trusted on promises which it | 

& representative body with rules that would make it responsive | particular. It is in plair 

to the will of a majority of its own Members. Does it not often | one of whom has not bi 

recur to you in your meditations concerning your long service international problems and t 

here, how the reforms then demanded were made innocuous and | and found wanting in ft t 


Lin, 
practically defeated by the defection of 23 Members of your j So far tl url ' ; 
own party who were here—and who can doubt it—for the ex- | “For here we have no cont t 
press purpose of serving the selfish interests of the “ invisible | come.” 
government ’? I can not but believe that your mind has specu- During the continua é 


lated upon what different and more beneficial lines the course | House and in the study of eco 
of legislation might have followed had those 23 Members been | ception of my duty to my cons 


true to the interests of good government at that time. Mr. | have observed many abuses \ ment h J 
Speaker, I feel sure that you will recognize that I am not at all | might be corrected if ki 
exceeding the limitations of the probable when I say that if the | which could not fail to bs 


outcome of that fight had been different than it was, and if | of living among the plain peo] 
we had secured the rules that would properly govern our de- | stitutes the very foundation « 

liberations, instead of limiting our action within the control of you can—and you can, becau 

bosses, there would not have been in the White House to-day | forced to—the political situatior 

the leader of a disorganized and turbulent minority of the | based upon the principle of govern by 
electorate, and you Mr. Speaker, instead would be occupying | ple, wherein the representatives persistent 
that high position—President of the United States. i ways and means of bettering tl 
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who by right should be their masters, the great common people 
of this country. ‘That is the political situation that I have en- 
countered during the entire 10 years of my service as a Member 
of this bedy. From time to time, as I have observed abuses 
Which certainly ought to be corrected if representative govern- 
not to perish from the earth, I have introduced resolu- 


pen 


tio! iulling for investigation and better understanding of those 
thuses. [ know that if such investigations were made in good 
faith and the facts established were given to the public there 
would not fail to be a correction of those evils. Before a wrong 
can be made right it must be known by what way the wrong 
exists. There exists among the Members of the House smailer 


bodies within the main body, and one of these is the Committee 
on Rules, to which is referred all resolutions calling for in- 
vestigation of any subject that may be desired by a Member, 
and to it is committed by the rules of the House almost un- 
limited power over such resolutions. If the committee does not 
see fit to report out the resolution, it dies without ever being 
called to the particular attention of the House in any official 
way. 

Now, some important resolutions that I have introduced have 
never been reported fromthe committee, and I can only conclude 
that : majority of the Committee on Rules either do not agree 
With me that the evils that 1 have pointed out are evils and a 
menace to the continuance of popular representative govern- 
ment, or else that a majority of the committee favor the con- 
titiuance of the evils regardless of their effect upon the welfare 
of the people. It makes little difference to me personally which 
of these two views of the nonaction of the committee is correct, 
and Tam content to abide by the decision of history to deter- 
mine, but in the course of my present remarks I shall take the 
opportunity to refer to some of the resolutions. 

Quite early in my service here T observed that there was some 
power outside the Government itself which was insidiously, but 
none the less effectively, dictating the course of legislation in 
reference to finance, currency. and the creation and control of 
credit throughout the country; that it was in a position to dic- 
tute, and did dictate to an extent almost unlimited, to whom 
credit should be extended and from whom it should be withheld; 
und that it largely controlled the political action and the in- 
fluence of most of the banking and other corporations of the 
entire country. Knowing that the exercise of such power was 
inimical to the welfare of the Republic, I introduced a resolution 
in this House setting forth the facts, naming this insidious and 
well-nigh invincible power, the Money Trust, source of all the 
trusts, and calling for a committee to investigate its activities, 
The press, which is largely under the domination of “ big busi- 
ridiculed the resolution and especially ridiculed the idea 
that there could be a Money Trust; but they made the mistake, 
from their standpoint, of ridiculing it too openly. ‘This gave it 
wide publicity, and, to their great amazement and chagrin, the 
people, who knew more about these things than the trusts sup- 
posed, took it seriously. So great became the demand for the 
investigation that the House for once, in spite of the 
reluctance of the bosses here, was compelled to act. The 
Committee on Rules reported out my resolution under a different 
name, and, in order to prevent my being a member of the com- 
mittee, as well making it as harmless as possible to the 
Money Trust, provided that the investigation be made by the 
Connnittee on Banking and Currency, which was composed al- 
most entirely of bankers and the former attorneys of banks. 

The committee, nevertheless, reported that there was a 
Money Trust and that its activities were as I had stated them 
to be, and that its existence and the power it weilded were a 
menace to the institutions of this country, but for some reason 
it took no action to deprive it of that power. Woodrow Wilson, 
however, took notice of ifs existence during his campaign for 
the Vresidency, and promised to exercise his influence, if 
elected, to curb its power and influence. I have no hesitation 
in that this promise, like many others, has not been 
kept, but, on the contrary, the principal result of the financial 
legislation during this administration has been to legalize and 
more tirmly intrench the Money Trust in its control of business, 
credit, and politics of this vast country than ever before, and in 
order to sereen that fact the Money Trust has bought the serv- 
of cnany prominent writers fer the purpose of running 
articles in the press praising the system, which in less than six 
years the people will rise in rebellion against because of its 
intolerable and unjust burden, 

One result of the Money ‘Trust 
will notice here has been that 
press seen fit to ridicule any resolution of mine. One lesson 
was enough. Thoy have not dared to. In fact, they never state 
the facets as I have presented them, but prefer to misrepresent. 
Protiting from my observation of the investigation of the 


ness,’ 


proposed 


aus 


saving 


ices 


resolution, however, which I 
never since has the controlled 
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Money Trust by a committee of this House, nearly all the x 
bers of which were interested parties and therefore desirous «©: 
limiting its activities as much as possible, I introduced a res; 
lution declaring it should be the policy of the House membe 
ship that no banker or one who was financially interested in 
bank should be a member of the Banking and Currency Cv: 
mittee. Also a resolution calling on members to declare t! 
extent of their affiliations with banks, if any. Neither of thes 
resolutions ever came out of the Committee on Rules, 
must take it for granted that a majority of the members of th: 
comiittee believe that it is right for bankers to legislate fo: 
their personal benefit, as all financial legislation shows that they 
have. 

I also introduced a resolution for the appointment of a con 
mittee of the House on industrial relations. So far as I know 
this was the first suggestion for the appointment of such a con 
mittee; and while my resolution was permitted to sleep in thy 
Committee on Rules, it nevertheless suggested the subsequen'! 
passing of a law for the appointment by the President of a con 
mission which made an exhaustive investigation and report 
finding that exactly the conditions outlined by me in the pi 
amble of my resolution and a speech upon it actually existed 
Its report is destined to be long considered as classie in its 
lineation of the deplorable conditions which surround the indus 


SO Wt 


trial masses of our time. Some one in the management f 
“special privilege” blundered. For once, at least, a few pe 


sons were appointed on a commission who had not been educate 
to believe as “ special privilege’ demands for all such appoini 
ments. There was Frank P. Walsh, the chairman, whom i! 
“special interest” press tried to ridicule after they saw |: 
honest and fearless work. This man, with a majority of ¢) 
commission of which he was chairman, have done a service 
the world and no doubt have brought nearer the day when t¢! 
people in their right will rise to claim their own. Every hony 
should have a copy of the report of the Commission on | 
dustrial Relations, 

January, 1915, I introduced a resolution calling attention 
the manner in which the Federal reserve law had legalize: 
the Money Trust and placed it in absolute control of the finance: 
of this country; how it could, and would, under the law mak 
use of Government credit to finance a world-wide monopol; 
and use the funds belonging to the people deposited in banks 1 
loan to foreign countries at war, extend credit to expand forei 
trade at the expense of our own people, control prices by thi 
manipulation of its control of credit, and extend its influence t 
control the politics of this country. My Democratic friends, you 
are entering into a political campaign with the vain hope tha 
special privilege, having obtained enormous benefits at you 
hands, is going to be grateful for the past favors that you hav: 
showered upon it and assist you in retaining control of ti 
Government. They will furnish you campaign funds, as the 
do to both the deminant parties, but that is as far as they wi 
go toward helping. You are due to a rude awakening. You : 
to learn that gratitude forms no portion of the make-up of t! 
monster. You are to learn that you, having done all you cou! 
for it, are no longer necessary to its business, except that no 
that you have passed the laws that it wanted, you are estopp 
from complaining through your portion of the press and on ¢! 
stump or from entering any protest whatever when the ti! 
comes that your eyes are open to the oppression the comm 
people are surely destined to endure because of your false 
so-called beneficial, legislation. 

If in the future some party shall be needed to undo the thi 
that you have done, you are not going to be in a position 
enter a claim to be that party. In the hands of your oppone: 
will lie the power that you have placed there, and all its « 
effects will be laid to you. You have missed an oppertun 
that comes but once in a lifetime; one that will never come 
you as a party again. The time will come when no Democ: 
who boasts of the achievements in legislation of this pres: 
Wilson administration will be considered worthy to hold an, 
public office. You have gone “crossroads” with some of t! 
most vital principles laid down by the great Thomas Jeffers: 
You may boast of him as a great Democrat, but not any o 
of you should boast who has been active in fastening some of 
hardships of this administration upon the people. 

During all this time I have been conscious that the Mo 
Trust and its correlated trusts were not working alone; tl 
there was ever present in our politics an element or clem¢ 
that were wholly at its disposal and in every election formed 
strong nucleus around which they could gather the forces s| 
ject to mercenary manipulation and thus always control in tl 
matters of most vital concern to the people. I knew it must | 
so. The great mass of the voters of this country, while 1: 
as well informed upon these subjects as they should be, « 
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m a single issue without taking into consideration the gen- | 

i Oita. It al ee gan aaa So } 
1 ba ‘e ot things. aiso @XIStSs where votes are cast in | 
ording to the interests of high dignitaries, wheth« 1 | 
h, lodge, or other organization, and even in the political | 
rties. The fathers of our country wisely dete ned it 
, } ° ‘ In ; vie ; 2 } ¢ 
there should be here absolute dissociation of church and state, 

1 6s “ah ?? je no ‘ y yey > Hmitad oY? P : } ¢ j 
and “chureh” is not a narri r limited term, as used in the | 
Constitution, but includes ev: ry organiza m separated 1 in 
the functions of government itself in which all people by right | 





should take part. The fathers of our country contemplated that 





every person was to be left free to worship God according to 
the tates of his own conscience, and that this might be 
assured it was intended that no church should ever control the 


state. 


Whether or not the high dignitaries in the Roman Catholie 


Church has been such an element generally in our politics is | 
not the prime purpose of my statement to discuss. I am dealing 
with the effect of human conduct upon our economic operations, 
with the purpose of showing that it is wise for people to under- 


stand their material welfare if they would secure the full advan- | 


tages of intelligence in dealing with material, moral, and reli- 
gious matters. They can not stake everything upon a single 
issue and make this world go right, because there are too many 


issues in which high-minded people take interest, and when every- | 


thing is centered by those respectively taking interest in their 
particular issue, and all else thrown to the winds, it leaves the 


selfish interests where they can draw the balance in their favor, | 


and that is exactly what has been done. Because of that the 
toilers who do the work of the world secure only about one-fifth 
of what their work would return to them if we had a general 
consistency in government and business. It is to secure this 
consistency that I make this statement, and I have worked for it 


all the time without prejudice of party, nationality, church, or | 
anything else, because I realize full well that prejudice is the | 


enemy of good government and defeats the exercise of the rights 
of the people. 

The Free Press Defense League, and several other associa- 
tions, have been organized as a protest against some of the 
activities in Government affairs of the high dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church. These associations have a very large 


following. The membership of the church itself also is large. | 
rhe two followings can not help having appreciable effect upon | 


political conditions, and consequently upon economic results in 
business. If we are to get anything like fair economic adjust- 
ment to be worked out in the interest of all the people, there 
must be an understanding on the part of people generally of 
the facts and the claims regarding the controversy between the 
Roman Catholic Church and these organizations. The charges 


that have been made, and that are being made, against the po- | 


litical activities of this great organizavion, and the following 
of those making the charges, are such that they can not be 
ignored if we are to remain a people free and independent of 
outside influences. For that reason I served notice upon the 
associations making charges against the high dignitaries in the 
Roman Catholic Church of their selfish interference with gov- 
ernment, that I would introduce a resolution for an investiga- 


tion of the charges, so that the issue might be determined. The | 


resolution that I shall introduce is in words as follows: 


Whereas there are many economic problems that require the action of 


Congress and the concerted action of all the patriotic people with | 


Congress for their solution favorable to the public which, to the great 
loss of the people, have remained in a state of uncertainty because 
of disputes among the people upon other matters; and 
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representatives of a great sovereign people absolute monopolistic 
control of Government credit, and uses its control for the mainte- 
nance of wars abroad and in a preparation for war which it 
intends we shall wage for its exclusive benefit at home and 
abroad. Its business politically is to oppress the people of this 
and all lands and lay upon them burdens too grievous to be 
born, and it coins the sweat and tears of hundreds of millions 
of people into riotous living for the few. The Money Trust does 
nll that. 

Read history and observe the signs of the times. You will 
find that everywhere, in all lands and at all times, the high 
dignitaries in the Church of Rome have been the ally of 
oppression, whether that oppression has been exercised under 
the exploited doctrine of the divine rights of kings, or whether 
it is exercised under the groveling greed of plutocracy. Claim- 
ing to hold in its hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
it is, in all climes and in all lands, the active assistant of 
those who bring hell upon earth. That is not a fault of the 
church as such, but a fault of men in whom it trusts. Men 
are men, and wherever they are placed they are subject to the 
evil temptations, and it would be a miracle if there were any 
great body of men with such power as is exercised by those 
described if they did not exercise that power in many cases 
selfishly, and that is the reason why we in America demand 
that this shall be a government by and for the people. The 
same reason applies to political partixs when they are domi- 
nated by leaders instead of by the rank and file of the mem- 
bership. Nothing has ever beer permanently successful that 
has depended upon individual boss direction instead of popular 
control, If these things are not true; if this organization is 
one that is exclusively the medium for promulgation of divine 
truth and righteousness, no opportunity would be avoided to 
let the people know the minutest details of its activities. Men 
love darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil. 
Righteousness loves light. The rank and file are righteous 
upon these matters, and of whatever party, denomination, or 
creed, will ask for light. The Free Press Defense League, and 
others making like claims, stand charged with statements 
which if untrue and so established would take from such asso- 
ciation the following they have, 

Is there any force or organization of persons in this land 
of free speech and free men interested and busy in preventing 
the free expression of any thing that should be spoken, written, 
or printed by the people? Bills have been introduced in this 
House designed to prevent the distribution through the mails 
of newspapers containing any information relative to the 
political activities of high church dignitaries. It is claimed 
that mobs have been organized in many communities, and in 
some have proceeded to the limit of murder and all forms of 
violence in an attempt to suppress free speech, and justice 
itself has been perverted vo the same ends. Does any one 
claim that these acts are being done to prevent an abuse of the 
right of free speech or to silence slander and falsehood? Then, 
in fairness to all honest people, bring the proof, so that none 
may be unjustly charged. 

Let there be a fair and impartial determination of all these 
things, so that all may know and understand the right. If these 
people and these papers are disseminating lies and the investiga- 
tion asked for in the resolution that I shall introduce should 
show that to be a fact, then the bills pending here in Con- 
gress for refusing such publications the use of the mails will 
have just cause for enactment into law. The people are spend- 
ing millions of postage stamps upon this subject which can by 
an investigation be saved to them. 

if, on the other hand, the contention of the Free Press Defense 
League is true, that the Pope of Rome is a foreign sovereign, 
claiming allegiance in temporal as well as spiritual matters 
throughout the world, and that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
has been engaged within the territory of the United States in 
fomenting and inciting revolution in the Republic of Mexico 
and attempting to bring about a state of war between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United States, then there is just cause 
Yor, und it is high time that there should be, legislation of a 
di.ferent sort. 

I is true, as definitely and particularly charged by the Free 
Press Defense League, that the Roman Catholic Church and its 
subsidiary societies, secret and other, are engaged in the po- 
litical conspiracies charged, a proper respect for our free in- 
stitutions demands of us a complete and fearless exposure of 
the facts, to the end that our institutions may be preserved and 
transmitted to our children. 

Mr. Speaker, as things are now staged, the man who would 
be true to himself, to his fellow man, to his country, and his 
God faces a hard problem, He has not only himself to control, 
Which is difficult at the outset, but he has strange men and 
Women, a strange world, and strange gods to consider. To 
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the average individual it 
Therefore cach of us take up our separate schemes and know 


seems too big an undertaking 


but little about the others. Instead of having a common con- 
sistency about the purposes of life and working to it, there is 
general inconsistency. We are working against each other— 
even seeking to take advantage one of the other. 

If we were to live for three or four years, and then it was 
all over, possibly we could afford to go ahead with things as 
they are now staged. Perhaps, too, if we all died before we get 
old and left no children to take up life’s problems where we 
quit them, we could run along without much further responsi- 
bility than we are taking, because the trusts, in order to keep 
us, as the farmer keeps his team, would be willing to give us 
enough of what our labor produced to feed and shelter us as 
long as we can produce for the trusts more than they give us. 
It would be poor business for them, however, to support us 
when we get old, for then we can no longer serve them. There- 
fore most old people live poorly. 

WE MUST NOT DECEIVE OURSELVES. 

We are here to live our lives out, and to do so in the right 
way. We must respect ourselves if we wish to be respected, 
but thus far the preparedness propaganda has not been pre- 
sented in a way to stand the test of time nor to build the 
Nation to a real power. “Big business” has marshaled its 
subsidized press to build up a fear in the people for some un- 
known enemy—possible to be; probable if “ big business” shall 
have its way. But to true Americans patriotism does not con- 
sist merely in defending the flag and the land of America 
against foreign foe. The value of Americanism is in the institu- 
tions of the people of America giving to Americans true govern- 
ment, promoting intelligent business and industrial development 
of the natural resources to suit the people’s needs, thus forming 
the basis for prosperity and happiness, as well as a rip 
patriotism instead of patriotism based upon fetish notions, A 
mere navy and army, however large, will not strengthen us, 
except for temporary military emergency. Unless we also pre 
pare economically, a large navy and army will ruin us. Thi 
present preparedness propaganda is for a navy and army 

only. Every suggestion for economic preparedness has been 

slapped by the subsidized press. A large Army and a large 

Navy, with the economic conditions remaining as they are, would 
ruin us. 

A PROBLEM PRESENTED FOR YOU TO THINK ON, 

Is business done simply to afford the speculators a chance to 
exploit the people or should it be to supply us with conveniences? 
Surely it should be for the latter. Then, how stupid it is to waste 
the natural resources by exporting the raw material or the fin- 
ished goods merely for speculation, and how senseless it is for 
our people to boast of exports exceeding imports. How ridiculous 
it is for any nation to attempt to force its material substances 
upon the people of other nations. Commerce should be, and 
would be if it were entered into to supply conveniences, as nat- 
ural as the flow of the waters. There would be no friction. On 
the contrary, it would invite perfect harmony. 

Last year’s exports and imports is an example of the absolute 
absurdity of a commerce carried on for speculation, and it 
seems monstrous that our people should tolerate such injustice 
to themselves. We exported $4,334,000,000 in value of our prod 
ucts and got back $2,198,000,000 only of foreign products, anc 
of this return $48,000,000 was diamonds and precious stoncs 
exclusively for the rich. Let us understand the effect of suc! 
absurdity. 

America is the real and only substantial market for America: 
products. American consumers use every year many times mor 
of its products than are exported. The exports this last yea! 
were for speculation principally and was made the excuse for th 
raising of prices to American consumers; so, all told, we paid i 
excess of the regular price more than the $4,334,000,000, 1! 
entire value of the exports. 

American consumers of petroleum, for example, just befo 
Europe took our export, paid 75 cents a barrel for crude Kans: 
Oklahoma grade and $1.54 per barrel for Pennsylvania grac: 
The home consumption for 1915 was 211,933,000 barrels and « 
port was 55,466,086 barrels. The price was raised from 75 ce! 
a barrel to $1.55 on the western product and from $1.54 a b: 
rel to $2.60 on the eastern. Assuming that the quantity used 
the western and eastern product was equal, the American ¢0! 
sumers had to pay in inereased price on the one $84,000.00" 
and on the other $111,000,000, a total of $195,000,000 for a sing 
year, and all merely for the benefit of speculators. That was t! 
American consumers’ extra burden because of the export « 
55,466,086 barrels of American petroleum. The American supp 
is lessened and the American consumers will forever be fore: 
to pay more for petroleum than if no petroleum had been ex 
ported. 
petroleum alone. 


In the end it will amount to billions of dollars on 
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Consider copper, another natural product. On August 3, 1914, In y view 
before the export affected the price, copper was 123 cents per | PY ee a 
pound. May 3. 1916, copper had ‘isen to =) and 30 cents a | have know 
pound. The loss to the American consumers in one year on the | | ch t 
item of copper alone amounts to over $120,000,000. We shali! | epee 
need all our copper, as well as our other mineral resources, bu P; 
still the speculators export it and make the foreign demand W 
their excuse to raise the price from 12} cents a pound to 29) | ¢),° 
and 30 cents a pound. . | to ere ak 

On gasoline the speculators scalped approximately $SS,000,000 of be = ! ny to 
excess: on shoes about $100,000,000; on steel several times that | Pa ia store ¢ 2 " 7 
amount. | allies at this junct will 

I could run the entire list of trust-controlled products and oa Se t : 
prove to a certainty that the export has served the speculators | their resources i ey A 
as an excuse to raise the price to American consumers more would do more t t 
than $4,334,000,000, the entire receipts from foreign exports, this a t . I t : I 
last year. ‘ | "hed imate, We mW Ly ‘ 7 

The few examples I have given are alone sufficient to show | ests are now very clos 7 
how the people are looted by a commerce run for speculation. | en * debt. W vi 
Temporarily it gave employment to some of the idle, but that |. pp tay Bao 
will not last long if we follow the absurdity. We need not be iit in 
discouraged, however. On the contrary, there is reason for | them 1 t 
being encouraged, for when we can exist in any sort of way | oe Hi oF 
on the practice of such absurdities as those which are prac- | to arrange furth it fol f, 
ticed, surely by sane and intelligent employment of ourselves | the heavy invest they 
and a use of the natural resources we shall become intensely a 
prosperous. | At the same time t Lik dp the ab 

American consumers, and especially the toilers who bear the | appeared in the press ge [It is p 
main burden, should not be satisfied to let the products of our | statement the reason w! \ . hav 
country be exported without receiving something equal in re-} special interesis to secure t] 
turn. It should not be permitted for speculation. It is only | excite a fear in the public and d nd f£ 
desirable to export valuable goods when we can receive in re-| of the kind the trusts want | 
turn goods that we have greater need of than we have of what} without any modificati ‘ D 
we export. Then and then only is the exchange desirable. l would seek, when the time comes oe 4 

"HE MONEY TRUS? | to enforce the claims of the trus {| 

The Government itself has created a Money Trust in the | of Europe, 
banks by giving to the banks the financial control of the | Yes; that is it. Lig busine rb 
country. The Government loans its credit exclusively to the | people make in the banks, \ S Is 
banks, which are private, and the owners as selfish as the rest | Government, and with them bolst p not 
of us are taking advantage of every opportunity to scalp profits. | tions in America but in Europe rl 
In addition to the advantage of having the exclusive privilege } American borrowers have alre be 
of borrowing from the Government, the banks hold approxi- | still further increased. O lel 
mately $25,900,000,000 of deposits made by the people and use §50,000,000,000 in our oO 
that practically as they please to scalp profits off the very | Will be equal to $16 ] an r 
people who deposit it, as well as others. Having discussed this | child. That, too, like tl fo pol 
before, I shall not now do so, except to add that the credit ex- | will increase the price to American users 0 
tended by the Government to the banks and the deposits made the whole collections for inte Lau 
by the people in the banks is being used by the speculators to | loans. Those are the | tl 
exploit foreign markets. Foreign speculation keeps the rates | of Americans,” for the n 1 
of interest up. Europe, however, will soon administer a lesson | patriotically support th tr 
to us that will not be forgotten. Europe is on its last legs} manded, and raise arm S 
so far as this fake financial system is concerned and in the near | be ready when the occasi 
future will repudiate and cancel by the decree of the people No true Aime 
there through their governments over $100,000,000,000 debts. | everywhere when based ) 
Europe is bankrupt already, and all that remains is for the na- | Who would sacrifice th: ) \ 
tions at war to recognize the inevitable. tices that are not o \ . 

FOREIGN SPECULATION MEANS WAR FOR AMERICA. | injurious to the rights Ke ( 

Last year, at the time of proposing the foreign loans by the | entitled to the pri 
speculators in Wall Street, and those acting with them, I showed not be called upon to sup e 
that speculation, and loans made to carry on speculation with | should be prohibited 
the warring nations, might get us mixed into the war. The trust- LF 
supported press refused to publish my statement made at the | ets don extaiin the Cin eee 
time, though one of its reporters asked for it, but since it was | ..4 the datteliak tenia” : 
against the wishes of the trusts to have it published, it was |p oo pc and no p s + waite 
refused publicity through their press. In December I published | 4).4+ thoy aro rieht. Farmers 1 
it myself. The following lines are taken from the statement: ‘adinids aris all entitle dt to wiltantan 
_ Speculation and loans in the foreign fields, especially with the na-|}.) 4) Se a cae tl a , 
tions at war, is not unlikely to bring us into the war. They form a | YUE Tie “System how pr: pc 
powerful incentive on the part of the speculators to get us into the war, | pending dispute exemplifies f S t 
but even if it results that way, they will never be stated as the cause. | of accepting any longer the exi or si 
The trust-supported press will be used to trump up some other thing aitwaus claim that to crant | es 3 
as the pretended cause, or things will be staged to force some country | P!!W#s faim tha = ' 
to declare war on us, which would amount to the same thing. entail an additional expense opel et 

Certainly no careful observer could fail to draw that conclu- | 900,000. Assuming that that is hic! 
sion, but most persons who did so failed to state it, because | let us see how these trusts are i ned | 
they knew they would be attacked by the press referred to, as I |, Watchfulness on the part of the trust 
was. But now comes that same press that eulogized the Amer- | tion at opportune times, and a neglect « 
ican speculators for making the loans on the credit of the people | caually guarded in protecting their « 
and for stocking the foreign markets with our products in order | have gotten men suited to thi y Ol 
to make American consumers pay more than the sales to foreign | the offices that regulate matters referred to 
buyers will ever amount to, and prints in the Washington Herald, | pends on regulation. The “ecards have be 
July 9, 1916, the following: public officials, before =e were appointed 

EUROPEAN FINANCES. to believe in the kind of pusiness that make 

_In_ retiring from the editorship of the London Economist, Francis for the trusts. So now the railway _—— 

W. Uirst, a prominent English financial authority and pacifist writes: | pute between themselves cl tine employe 
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It is a rule whi 


‘ ie and children.” 
With such a rule as the guide of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, certainly the railway employees can not be criti- 


or refusing to consent to arbitration. It may be, a great 
ileal of incony nience will result, if a strike takes place. In | 
ct, there can be no doubt of it. But are we to be so weak in 
rights, as not to be willing to submit to 
venience in order to establish a principle that is far more 


rting our common 
important to Americans than the privilege of speculation in 
foreign markets, and yet for the latter privilege to be guaranteed 
to citizen speculators, we are asked to not only tax ourselves to 
limit to maintain a great Navy and Army, but we must call 
| patriotic citizens to enlist, give their time and their lives 
if need be, in support of that privilege. 
The railways have posted in 1 the ‘ir depots and published broad- 
ast the following statement: 
FEDERAI Ixqt ¥ OR RAILROAD STRIKE? 
Faced by demands from the onductors, engineers, firemen, and | 
brakemen that would impose on the country an additional burden in 
transportation costs of $100,000,000 a year, the railroads propose that 
this wage problem be settled by reference to an impartial Federal 
tribunal 
With these employees, whose efficient service is acknowledged, the 
rallroads have no differences that could not be considered fairly and 
decided justly by such a public body. 
RAILROADS URGE PUBLIC INQUIRY AND ARBITRATION. 


The formal proposal of the railroads to the employees for the settle- 
ment of the controversy is as follows: 


Our conferences have demonstrated that we can not harmonize our 
differences of opinion and that eventually the matters in controversy 
must be passed upon by other and disinterested agencies. Therefore, 
we propose that your proposals and the proposition of the railways be 


lispesed of by one or th “oth r of the following methods: 

‘1. Preferably by submission to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

only tribunal which, by reason of its accumulated informa- 

bearing on railway conditions and its control of the revenue of 
the railways is in a position to consider and protect the rights and 
equities of all the interests affected and to provide additions ul revenue 
necessary to meet the added cost of operation in case your proposals 
are found by the commission to be just and reasonable ; or, in the event 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can not under existing laws act 
in the premises, that we jointly request Congress to take such action 
us y be necessary to enable the commission to consider and promptly 
» of the questions involved; or 

> arbitra ttion in accordance with the provisions of the Federal 
law the Newlands Act.” 

LEADERS REFUSE OFFER AND TAKE STRIKE VOTB. 

Leaders of the train-service brotherhoods at the joint conference held 
in New York June 1~15 refused the offer of the railroads to submit the 
issue to arbitration or Federal review, and the employees are now vot- 
ing on the question whether authority shall be given these leaders to 
declare a Nation-wide strike. 

rhe Interstate Commerce Commission is proposed by the railroads as 
the public body to which this issue ought to be referred for these 


1 








asons 


No other body with such an intimate knowledge of railroad conditions 


is such an unquestioned position in the public confidence. 
The rates the railroads may charge the —— for transportation are 
now largely fixed by this Government board. 


Out of every dollar received by the railroads from the public nearly 
one-half is paid directly to the employees as wages; and the money to 
pay increased wages can come from no other source than the rates paid 
by the public 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, with its control over rates, is 
in a position to make a complete investigation and render such decision 
as would protect the interests of the railroad employees, the owners of 
the railroads, and the public. 

A QUESTION FOR THE PUBL = TO DECIDE. 

The railroads feel that they have no right to grant a wage prefer- 
ment of $100,000,000 a year to these emp oyees, now highly paid and 
constituting only one-fifth of all the employees, without a clear mandate 
from ‘a public tribunal that shall determine the merits of the case after 
a review of all the facts 

The single issue before the country is whether this controversy is to 
be settled by an impartial Government inquiry or by industrial warfare. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEES OF THE RAILWAYS. 

It is the joint statement of 19 railway systems. It seeks to 
put the employees in bad light if they refuse to accept the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as arbiter. They know that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not an impartial body, even 
though the members of that body may be ever so honest in 
their intentions. A majority of them believe in the “ system ”’— 
a system which gives capital a so-called “ reasonable profit "— 
but a profit which bears no relation to the rights of persons, and 
the term “ reasonable profit ” as applied is a misnomer. 

The railways suggest the so-called “impartial Federal tri- 
bunal,” the Interstate Commerce Commission, as the arbiter, 
who have already laid down the rule for their government, and 
one which, if followed, will continually increase the cost of 
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Commerce Commission. The Lesgyeset = 4 know that a majority of | living, and defeat the purpose of the toilers to improve their 
the members of that commission resolves everything into figures | condition. Such concession as might be granted to the men, the 
t d by a rule that builds up wealth for a few to be taken | commission would levy the expense of it upon the service, and 
f the sweat of toilers, the rule, to-wit: those served would char ge it to the consumers of what the 
d propert tal or credit—in the beginning the | service was applied to. All told, ev rything measured by that 


ported by it—is entitled to an earning | rule would become a final charge against the men. plus the 
1at the toilers who support it get, and | added interest or dividend. They, together with the toilers in 
rule has no relation to what the laborers should receive. | other fields of endeavor, who in their respective fields had se- 
‘h makes property superior to the well-being of | cured like concessions, would pay with added expenses, 


INCREASED RAILWAY TARIFFS, 
For a long time the public sought to reduce railway tariffs. 


Eight years ago I made a speech in the House showing tha 


ailway rates would not be reduced under the existing system. 


My statement was ridiculed then, the same as my statement 
later that a money trust existed, was ridiculed. Both of my 
statements have, the ridicule notwithstanding, proven true. 
Railway rates should be reduced, but on the contrary, they 
will be still further increased if we follow the existing system. 
In fact they will have to be increased from time to time to meet 
the increasing cost of living, until a common-sense rule shall be 
established that will coordinate all business and practices. 


SHIFTING OF WEALTH FROM THE TOILERS TO THE SPECULATORS. 
When the Civil War began more than 95 per cent of the 


wealth was controlled by the plain people individually and by 
Government title. Now more than 60 per cent of the wealth is 
owned by 2 per cent of the population—leaving 98 per cent of 
the people less than 40 per cent of the wealth. One man, John 
D. Rockefeller, increased his wealth from nothing in 1865, to 
a sum which is stated to be now so great that the so-called 
“reasonable income” upon it is $60,000,000 per annum, or equal 
to the average wages of nearly 100,000 toilers. He is one of 
the 2 per centers. 


In 1861 land could be had for farming or for mining by 


mere entry. The forests, minerals, and water powers had 
| scarcely been touched. The machinery and mechanical devices 

were becoming important even then in their influence on 
production, but did not then control occupations. The trans- 
portation, information, and finance agencies, supremely impor- 
tant to the control of commerce, attracted little public atten- 
tion because of that fact, but were considered merely as expedi- 
ents for anyone to grab up, control, and charge what they 
pleased for service, and in addition from time to time be re- 
warded for their greed by vast land grants or by express special 
privilege from Congress. It was then so easy for persons to be 
free and still have security of home, property, and occupation 
that the value of the natural resources and the control of the com- 


mercial agencies did not impress the rank and file of humanity 


with the value they would have later. Speculators, however, 
foresaw, so when the Civil War began, the call to the colors 


was met on the part of the rank and file with a patriotism never 


surpassed in the world’s annals, but the selfish speculators kept 
clear of the firing line, and began their manipulation to control 


politics in secret and business in open defiance of the plain 


people’s rights. The American plan was made practically the 
same as the European plan, which creates of the toilers in- 
dustrial slaves and is a natural breeder of wars, and forces 


the maintenance of large armies and navies. 

Now that 2 per cent of the population controls the financial 
system, the transportation systems, the telegraph and telephone 
systems, the news agencies, and 60 per cent of the wealth, and 
other advantages and privileges, they are in a position, if the 
public does not protect itself, to take all that remains, except 
what is necessary to the toilers for a mere subsistence. That 
is the condition that has grown out of existing practices. As 
long as we follow them we will become more and more de- 
pendent for our subsistence upon “ big business.” The system 
that has got us in bad will not bring us out good. 

A FIGHT FOR REFORM. 


I did not become a candidate for Congress for any other pur- 
pose than to do all I could to present for consideration the real 
economie problems. I did not object to “ big business,” but only 
to its predatory practices of first strangling small business and 
then, when its monopoly was complete, robbing the people. I 
did not realize that the constituted authorities in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, State and Federal, through the po- 
litical machines, would join the trusts to fight me. They did, 
however, and the fight against me so fully illustrates the “ sys- 
tem” of the “invisible government” that directs the affairs, 
business and political, that its importance justifies me in cast- 
ing aside modesty to describe it, even if I were modest with re 
gard to it. 

When “big business” found that it was my purpose to ex- 
pose its methods and work for a proper constructive reform, it 
used the political machines and the paid press to work plots 
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to discredit me. At every primary and election, when the 
had the remotes! hope to win, they called 1 pon their portion of 
the press to further atta k me and put their supporters into the 
field working to deceive as many of the voters as the could 
This is their practice in all such cases. If, however, an official 
does not expose their methous, but merely votes as he believes 
right, the interests do not always oppose him, because ordinarily 
if 2 Member does not fight the interests there are enough others 
who will follow the machine to put across what they want. 
New Members often break down and yield when the m ne | 


in control withholds patronage 
official called me into his oftic 


from them. A high department 
soon after Ll came to Congress. It 





was when ship subsidy was before Congress to be voted upon. 
He said he had been asked by a Senator from my State to see 
me, “I see,” he said, “ that you oppose ship subsidy.” I said 
ves. Then he asked me why I did not work in harmony with 
the “organization.” If I would he said I could have the politi- 
cal patronage in my district to dispose of as I pleased. 

That is one of the “ keys.” It is the political patronage, for 
which the people are taxed to pay the salaries, the machine 
uses to get Members to vote for measures that are against the 
people's interests and to vote against measures that are unfavor 
able to “big business” and favorable to the people. In that 


way the machine gets its power to make the rules of 
and House for complete machine rule. 

In my district, for instance, I wished to appointees 
who were opposed to “machine rule.’ The Federal machine, 
however, was on the job from the beginning in most cases to pre- 
vent a removal of the old machine-ruled postmasters ] 
officials informed my friends that they would be appointed t 
office if I would recommend them. Then these big oflicials 
would clandestinely go to the appointing officers and give them 


the 


Senate 


secure 





the “tip” not to do it unless these officials should first approve. 
That is their method for punishing those whom they can not 
control. 
Ric BUSINESS ON THE JOR. 
Enormously important problems will arise as a result of the 


wars. The trusts are determined to control 
their own favor, and use every adroit method to parade the 
machine office holders as the only “true Americans” in office. 
The Senate, being the smaller body, and practically having a 
veto on many problems that are presented that are of foreign 
concern, it is the body most sought by “ big business.” The Sen- 
ate has become the seat of the most vicious political practices 
that politics makes possible. It is not, however, so much to get 
new laws and further special privileges that big business now 
so desperately seeks to control the Senate for an additional 
period. “ Big business ’’ needs no more laws, but it wants to con- 
trol in order to prevent any laws from being passed in the in 


these problems in | 
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terest of the people which would destroy the special privileges | 


it already has. It frequently spends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to elect to the Senate men whom it can control. It 
important to know how it is done. 

I think there was a conflict in my own State over the office of 


Is 


Senator between two of the candidates, either of which in the | 


absence of the other’s candidacy would have been acceptable to 
“big business.” One of these had been governor for a long 
time, and the special interests knew by his record that he would 
do nothing to disturb big business even if it were gather- 
ing in most of the profits from the work of the toilers. He 
had certainly done nothing to disturb them while he was 
governar. The other of the candidates that would be satisfac- 
tory was a trained and special attorney for many of the trusts. 
I am informed that strenuous efforts were made to get the first 
to stay out of the race and leave the field clear for big business 
to support unitedly its more favored candidate. But there was 
more at stake than a senatorship. The liquor interests had 
been in control for many years. They had been backed up 
by the Steel Trust and the railway interests and had run things 
about as they pleased. Gradually, however, the Steel Trust 
1ad been building up a machine in opposition to that of the 
liquor interests. In some respects the Steel Trust 
poses as progressive. It was quick to attach itself as a tail 
to the Roosevelt kite. It was for “ preparedness,” of course, 
of the kind the trusts want. 


Why should it not be? It was in 
the munitions and armor plate business. 
The Steel Trust, ever watchful of its own selfish interests, 


had observed that the use of intoxicating liquors made its em- 
ployees less efficient, and that it must line up with the popular 
wave for temperance reform or it could not hope to wrest 
political power from the brewery-controlled interests which held 
it. So failing to sidetrack the candidate supported by the rival 


machine, there was at least a semblance of a fight for supremacy | 


between these rival special interests. 


machine | 
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destroy the political powel d buen 

| dud to promote temperance It is not 1 
had not attracted the wateh CO e trusts 
years ago, when it was discovered t] t} \) 
had an influential and strong citizenship in tl 
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Washington to lobby, first on temperance 
work up evidence to defeat the confirmiution 
Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme Court of the 
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to { or! \nti-Saloon League secretary back into the | pecially be not fooled by the last word before election that 
of the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, and they did so at | comes by telephone, wire, mail, or otherwise, when everything 
t} pportune time-—shortly before the primaries. could have been told before. 

i Catholic Church is the strongest single influence, per- NO CONFLICT OF INTEREST AMONG THE PLAIN PEOPLE. 

arth. It reaches everywhere in every land. For that The interests of the plain people are all alike. It is no ad- 

é ‘ business seeks the Pope, bishops, priests, and influ-| vantage, for instance, to the rank and file of Catholics to have 

‘ Iny members, They influence, in a large measure, the | gn undue proportion of their number hold offices or positions 

li members, That influence is immensely valuable for| that may be secured for them through the influence of the 

big business” to have in its favor. Therefore big business | church dignitaries, for it is bound in the end to result in a 

favors In various ways the leaders individually and contributes | prejudice which will deprive them of their proper influences. 

liberally to their undertakings, as well as to their enterprises of | So, when the leaders in any organization undertake to get more 


whatever kind. Though selfish on the part of the trusts, it | than belongs to them, in the end it will defeat the purposes of 
ets advertised as charity or as gifts and endowments and the | the organization, and become the prey to special interests thnt 
irch Jeaders are looked up to with pride because they can | know how to take advantage. The rank and file of the people, 
ch gifts from the wealthy. These high church dignitaries | whether in organization or not, are honest and intend to do 
busy securing jobs, political and other, for the influential | right by everybody, and only fail because they trust too much 
the lay members, and because of the power they have in in-| to leaders instead of judging for themselves, and because of 
fluencing the church members, the trusts support it, resulting, it that fact we find ourselves with a breaking down civilization 
is claimed, in more political and other patronage going to the | on our hands as is evidenced by wars and other horrors. 
inembership of the church than is justified. Out of the kind of politics that controls us we have developed 
In Minneapolis, for instance, it is claimed that the Catholic | business practices that do not stand the test of commion sense. 
population is less than one-tenth of the whole, but that mem- We follow systems that destroy economy and efficiency. We 
bers of the church, because of political interference on the part | have built up a false sort of patriotism, demanding things that 
of high dignitaries, hold 65 per cent of the income from political | gre to our own eternal disadvantage, and the rest of the world 
jobs, Similar conditions, it is claimed, exist in other parts of apes the same kind of practices, thus producing a world chaos. 
the country. It causes “anti” Catholic organizations to be | The few examples I have given, though somewhat prolix, are 
formed to free the administration of government, whether mu-| sufficient to demonstrate the folly of doing business for specu- 
nicipal, State, or national, from sectional or sectarian domina- lation, because the profits all zo to the ones least entitled to them 
tion, church or other, and place all government in control of | gnqd the rest of us become mere industrial slaves. 
the people unprejudiced by such. No one doubts that the rank WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 
and file of the members of these “anti” organizations are in- To effect a remedy for all the existing evils is impossible 
fluenced by a desire to get a true and impartial administration but to follow absurdities and deliberately wring a. difficulties 
of government by the people and for the people, uninfluenced is a folly. We can become many times more prosperous than 
vs are “oO r . ar oor: 9 . nr <a ~ > -* - a ™ . ” . 
oe ane ape os ht = nie Laeh Lene elie oe we are by the exercise of common-sense judgment. Every 
Sere ; e . business which becomes or is by the nature of things a monop- 
whom the members look for information, and since the member- oly should be operated by the Government. The railways and* 
ship is large and has a great power, the trusts use adroit meth- ether transportation systems should be operated by the eee. 
—s ingratiate themselves with these leaders. : ernment just as certainly and necessarily as the mail carrying. 
i the stage was set. In addition to all the other ad-| + iowise the telephone and the telegraph, as well as the finan- 
vantages wealth could secure, there were these three great cial systems, should be operated by the Government, and all 
j ‘ iS ‘ j -. ° > : < 
forces—the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, the Catholic or | these natural monopolies separated from the rule laid down 
ganizations, and the organizations opposed to the Catholic in- that these monopolies may levy a tribute upon the people to 
fluence. The high church dignitaries had always favored the il the hace fortunes. sisi 
trusts and the wealth, for the reasons before stated, in Minne- eo ae, oe se aa ‘oii intaaiiahli 


sota, particularly the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, y J J 
Steel Trust, and other big business; then there were the anti- Capital is organized completely through the Money Trust con- 
Catholic organizations, in one of which the leaders did not | trol, and, in the manner I previously described, controls the 
want to let one unit know what the others were doing or where | Government machinery. The latter it can not maintain when 
they were, for fear the influence of their leadership would be | the public takes to itself the power which it has, if it will exer- 
weakened, That was the Tammany Hall system in New York. | cise it. When the public takes over the transportation com- 
Then came the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, with the old | Panies, the telephone, telegraph, and financial systems there 
secretary temporarily back from the Steel Trust employment. will be no more Money Trust and no other trusts. Then there 
Under the influence of the trusts these three sources of control- | Will be a chance for the toiler to get his dues, whether he is a 
ling votes were united in an attempt to put the man in the | farmer, a shopman, merchant, or other. The Government may 
United States Senate that the trusts most wanted to have | not be able at first to operate the several systems as cheaply as 
there. the trusts can; but what of it, if it can not, for there is a great 
Iiverything was now set for action; the primaries immedi- margin? ‘The rich now _ over 60 per cent of the wealth, and 
ately at hand, enormous sums of money supplied by the | they got it out of the people because of the monopoly omar 
ag y Trust, Steel Trust, and other big business, to be tapped, That 60 per cent would be saved to the people, and there ae 
to wake it go the way the trusts wished. The typewriters, | D€,20 more piling up of hundreds of millions for single indi- 
te le graph, the telephone, and all the other agencies were put | Yiduals to collect interest and dividends upon. 
{to work simultaneously, and now no time was left for the TIME REQUIRED—ORGANIZATIONS FORMED. 
people to learn other than from those who had become inter- It will take some time before the Government will own tlhe 
ested througk the channels described. The leadership of each | agencies that create the monopolies, and the question is, What 
organization, including the church, had different purposes in | shall be done in the meantime to protect the people while they 
supporting the same man, and each expected to be satisfied, | are taking to themselves the control of politics and Government’ 
but the rank and file of the people who are the members will | The railway employees are giving us an example at this very 
find that by following blindly the leadership, they have again | time of what organization of individuals can do, even independ- 
placed their necks in the yoke of the influences that have | ent of Government regulation. The farmers are also forming 
created a Government by and for the trusts instead of by and | effective organizations. The wageworkers can by pooling their 
forces with the farmers control the economic situation. This is 
one of the great steps to be taken, and the work has begun in 4 
further detail is necessary to describe pepular government as | Practical way and must be carried forward with all possible 
now practiced. Most of the organizations, and the political | Speed to prevent the monopolies from getting any further hol 
parties as well, have worked along the lines that I have de- | upon the resources of the country. I shall discuss the details 
St |. Their object is for good, but leaders in them all have | of this nonpolitical organization at another time, but when | 
been tempted and have used their influence for selfish purposes, | Say “ nonpolitical,” I do not mean that the organization of 1! 
The trusts understand human nature, bait the leaders, and a ma- | Wageworkers and the farmers should neglect the Governinent 
jority of them yield to temptation, It would seem that after so | agencies. The special interests have controlled these, and now 
much experience and observation the plain people would | it is time to wrest from them that control. 
siso understand human nature, but so far it has not proven a RIGHTS OF AMERICANS IN AMERICA, 
practical knowledge on their part, fer they still are playing the We have heard a great deal of late about the rights of Ameri- 
game for the trusts. There will always be leaders, but the pub- | cans in foreign lands. I have not fooled myself by any false 
ic should not be too trustful of them. The public must know | notions of these, nor do I hold the rights of Americans, wherever 
What it wants, and see that the leaders stand for it, and es-! they are, as of light importance. Respect them I do as of the 
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highest importance, but if any distinction in regard to their I, have seen 
maintenance were to be made between Americans at home and | 


Americans abroad, I should resolve that in favor of maintain- 
ine the rights of Americans at home, for when that is done we 
ean depend upon the patriotism of those at home to protect 
those abroad who may be acting within their proper province. 
There are over a hundred millions at home all the time, while 
there are but a few thousand abroad at any time. I am not in 
favor of indifference to the rights of the hundred millions of 
Americans in the pursuits of their industries at home and the 
strictest vigilance at whatever cost for those abroad. I am in 
favor of fixing the rules for government of all their rights and 
then maintain them with the power of the Nation. If it takes 
mighty armies and navies to do that, then we should have 
them, but if we fix the rule of government as it should be but 
little militarism will be required. 

I recently read a poem displaying by werd, and by picture to 
illustrate, how the social conditions had seared the soul of a 
young girl. She had seen an old man on a bench in a park: 

And the wind cut his feeble wrists 
Seared his collar! pinched neck 
Till his eyes blinked smarting * * *® 
Am I a coward that I do not go to him, 
Lift him instantly from his wretchedness ? 
Am I afraid, dreading the great hoard of unanswered 
And unanswerable problems (unsettled) 
Before which governments and religions quail 
What have I done to you, old man, 
What have all of us done to yeu, 
Or what have we failed to do 
That you should sit thus unt and lacking 
While we have fires and homes in plenty? 
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“While we have fires and homes in plenty” referred to the 


2 per cent who own 60 per cent of all the wealth. 

The whole social system has seared my soul. I see life from 
its varied angles. I see, in many cases, thoughtless, glad faces, 
made so by the possession of riches wrested from the toil of 
others, magnify the sad faces of those put in distress by the 
“system.” It is not alone 

The old mah looking at me from a bench in the park. * . 

Nor was it the old man alone who seared the soul of the girl 
in the poem. It was the numberless victims of a false system. 
The world is filled with the victims of 

What have I done to you, old man, 
Or what have we failed to do, 
That you should sit thus gaunt and lackir 

What have we failed to do? 
hood—the years that ripened into manhood and womanhood 
and left them the victims of a false administration of govern- 
ment. They failed, as well as we have failed, to observe the 
very laws God created for self-preservation, and permitted a 
coterie of greedy speculators to dictate the whole social system 
and to educate us to their way of thinking and dealing, thus 
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world and consequent strife. 
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tributed with t 


only a few of the 
advantages that 
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| records regarding 


enabling them to dictate our elections, control our legislators, | 


executives, tribunals, and courts; and, as a consequence, we 
are governed by practices and laws that permit them to appro- 
priate the products of our toil and thus force us to walk 
through the world not only in sight of the feeble old man lack- 
ing the conveniences of life, but in sight of numberless, needless 
miseries that have opened the gates in my mind, where the 
wrongs of the world come trooping in. 

I go into the fields and talk with the farmers; they take me 
to dine with them and their wives and children; I visit the 
mines, the factories, the shops, and the other industries, to see 
the toilers there, and then visit the back streets, alleys, and 


ther places where they live, and they too dine me, that I may | 


know more about them. I have gone to the homes of the 


wealthy, and there too, have dined and seen the waste and ex- | 


travagance, supremely vulgar when one knows how the system 


which supplies the cost forces it from the earnings of the | 


toiicrs, and leaves these toilers without the necessaries of life. 


I have also seen the places where some of the rich waste their | 


weaith in revelry and debauchery, where in a single night in 
a single place its cost would have supported 50 families for an 
entire year. There are numberless such running every night. 
These are some of the offsprings from the wastefu 
which I have briefly described, and is supported by the levy on 
those made poor for the support of special privilege. 

I know how careful, how frugal the families of the farmers, 
the wage workers, of the smaller business operators, and of 
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humerous others who depend upon the earnings of their own | 
industry for a living, must be to enable them to barely subsist, 


or any of them to save for emergencies. I know that from the 
earnings of their toil is extracted the means for carrying on 
the excesses, the revelry, and all the other hell that takes place. 


Yes; I have examined the conduct of the people so far as I} 
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tree, but if it has been bad it should be rooted up. 
under the Democratic 
test its fruits 

Let us consider the laws passed by the Democratic Congress 
Wilson administration, and inspect them as fruits 
the Democratic tree, 

[ present to you as a specimen the income-tax law which 

approved October 3, 1913, during the special session of 
the Sixty-third Congress. It provides that a tax shall be levied 
upon the annual income of a single person which exceed 
$3,000 per year and upon a married person which exceeds 
$4,000, the tax rate increasing at a ratio directly proportionate 
to the amount of income. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that this law, during 
the first 32 months of its operation, yielded $137,257,185.44, 
July 1 of this year. Thus a burden of more than 
$4,000,000 a month has been lifted from the bowed shoulders 
of the poor and placed upon the broad shoulders of the pros- 
perous and rich; taken from the weak and placed upon the 
strong; lifted from the blacksmith who works at the forge, 
the carpenter who toils on the roof, the man who swings the 
sledge, and the man who holds the drill; lifted from the backs 
of the laborer and farmer whose wages are but $25 per month, 
and from the seamstress who receives but $1.50 per day, and 


Let us stand 
tree for a short time and examine and 


during the 


oduced by 


up to 


from the girl in the store and the waitress who works at 
starvation wages, and paid by those whose annual income 
range from $3,000 to millions of dollars per annum. How do 


you like this fruit?- Is it sweet or sour to you? 

Governments are established for the protection of individuals 
and societies, to protect them in their personal rights and in 
their property rights. In reference to personal rights one per- 
son receives as much protection as another. It is murder just 
the same if the victim is a beggar as if he were the governor 
of a Commonwealth, but the amount of property protection 
depends upon the-amount of property one possesses. The man 
with a-million dollars worth of property receives a million 
times as much property protection from this Government as 
the man who has but $1. The income-tax law requires a 
person to pay property tax in proportion to the amount of 
protection he receives from the Government. It is laid deep in 
the fundamental principles of justice. It adds no extra hours 
toil. It causes no self-denial or sleepless night. It adds no 
wrinkles to the face of the weary, and when its demands are 
met no one but the miser sighs. Is this fruit good or bad? 

Well, here is another law. Let us see how you like it. The 
Federal reserve act signed by President Wilson December 23, 
1913. A person who has not studied this banking system will 
never know its true merits. An elastic currency that expands 
and contracts according to the country’s needs. <A currency 
not based upon the bonded indebtedness of the United States, 
but based on assets. Not based on debts but on credits. Under 
the old system bank notes were issued according to the amount 
of Government bonds owned, and the circulating medium could 
be controlled to an extent by anyone who cared to invest in 
Government bonds. Under the old system all reserve and credits 
had a tendency to move to New York where the money powers 
manipulated and controlled debts and credits at their will, even 
to the bringing on of a panic, if they felt inclined, but under 
the new system we have 12 regional banks in 12 regions of the 
United States. Twelve Wall Streets, if you please, all under 
Government control In these regional banks member banks 
may have proper credits discounted, and based on the assets 
of the farm, they can have issued Federal notes which are 
returned when the hypothecated property is redeemed. So 
under this system a panic can never visit the land again unless 
the winter rains shall cease and we be denied the reoccur- 
ring seasons of the year. 

We have been having panies in this country ever since the 
old financial régime has been in operation, not the result of 
famine or drought, but because of our inadequate system of 
banking. Everybody admits this who has given the subject 
careful consideration, 

Go back to the panic of 1873 when the New York banks, in 
order to avoid a complete destruction of their financial system, 
were obliged to issue clearing-house loan certificates to the 
value of $26,563. During that year there were 5,183 commercial 
failures in this country with an aggregate liability of $228,- 
499,900, This panic was not caused by any natural reasons. 
The winter rains had not failed to fall, seed time and harvest 
had not been denied this goodly land. The grain and corn fields 
of the North had not ceased to fill the cribs and warehouses 
with their golden sheaves; the great wheels and belts of the 
fnctories in the far East were performing their usual service; 
the cotton fields of the South were still nodding with their 
heavy crop in Dixieland, and the gold mines, vineyards, and 
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fruit trees of the West were still yielding their annual supply. 
It was a money panic heralded by the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. 

Again, in 1893, the country found itself in the clutches of a 
money panic the like of which up to that time had not been 
known. In order to avoid its terrible consequence the New 
York banks were obliged to issue clearing-house loan certificates 
again to the value of $38,380,000. In this year there were 
15,242 commercial failures in the country, with an aggregate 
liability of $346,779,889. This panic, like all the others which 
had preceded it, was not caused by any phenomena of nature, 
but came on in the very hour of plenty by the breaking down of 
our banking system, first heralded by the failure of Mitchell’s 
Bank and the Erie Railroad. 

Again, in 1907, a terrible money panic came upon us without 
a moment’s warning. During this eventful~ year there were 
11,725 commercial failures, with an aggregate liability of $197,- 
385,225. The banks again resorted, two fold stronger than ever, 
to the clearing-house loan certificates, and in order to prevent 
thousands of other commercial failures placed in circulation 
these certificates to the value of $100,000,000. At the begin- 
ning of this panic unusual prosperity prevailed everywhere 
until the failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Co., which started 
the general spread of consternation throughout the eountry. 

It is quite generally admitted that all these disasters were the 
legitimate fruits of an evil financial system. This Democratic 
Federal reserve law is a complete solution of the whole matter. 
It will in the future prevent more heartaches and tears than any 
law passed by the American Congress in 50 years. It will be 
the cause of more prosperity than any law ever passed by the 
Congress of the United States. It will grow in importance and 
popularity with the years, and I predict in 50 years from now 
the people looking backward a hundred years and observing, as 
they will, the dreadful misfortunes that periodically beset the 
people during the 50 years preceding the passage of this law, 
and observing since its passage no panic has occurred, will 
build a monument to the author of this splendid law. 

I call your attention now to the law establishing a Federal 
Trade Commission, signed by President Wilson September 26, 
1914. During the four years of the Taft administration and 
the seven years of the Roosevelt administration we could hear 
everywhere of great trusts that were oppressing the people. 
The newspapers were crying out against them; orators were de- 
nouncing them from platforms and ministers from the pulpits. 
The Attorney General was arresting people here and there, 
charging them with the violation of the antitrust law. 

The present administration, as soon as it came into power, 
established a commission composed of five men whose duty it 
was to be continually on the watch, looking for violations of the 
antitrust law. This commission was clothed with sufficient 
power to make thorough investigation in its offices at Washing- 
ton in regard to the operations of corporations or individuals 
who were charged, or in any way suspected, of being combined 
in restraint of trade. As a result of this commission we hear 
scarcely nothing in regard to oppressive trusts, and, as a matter 
of fact, those who originally violated the law have, since the 
creation of this commission, adjusted their business in such a 
way as to be within the demands of the law. As long as this 
Federal Trade Commission is in existence and composed of such 
loyal, faithful public servants as it is now the era of trust op- 
pression will never again return to strangle the legitimate bust- 
ness interests of this country. Is the tree that produced this 
fruit good or bad? 

Another piece of legislation, which is in many respects the 
most important that has been proposed in many decades, is the 
Federal tariff board, which recently passed the House and is 
now pending in the Senate. This bill is in keeping with the 
other great achievements of the present administration and 
will in a very strong way remove from politics the tariff con- 
siderations for the future. Almost since the establishment of 
this Government the business interests of this country have 
been subjected every four years to the experiments of the suc- 
cessful political administration. At the commencement of the 
national political campaign the business interests of the country 
are completely upset and hold their breath, as it were, until 
after election, not knowing which political policy is to be in 
vogue. Under the proposed plan duties will be levied not sim- 
ply to meet the platform requirements but for the purpose of 
meeting the necessity of business conditions throughout the 
United States. I filed a bill, both in the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Congresses, asking for the creation of a nonpolitical 
tariff board. In each of these bills section 6 provides: 


That when a verified complaint is filed with said commission, signed 
by the president and secretary of any chamber of commerce duly oper- 
ating under the laws of any State in the Union, setting forth that a 
legitimate industry located within the region wherein said chamber of 
commerce is in operation is being injured by reason of excessive im- 
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ition of goods into the United States, caused by too low a tariff 
or should said facts appear to said commission without said com- 
or when it shall appear to said commission that there ts reason 
to believe any business interest in the United States is making unusua? 
profits to the detriment of the users and consumers of its products, 
eaused by a lack of importations into the United States resulting from 
too high a tariff duty, or when it shall appear to said commission that 
unlawful trusts and combines in restraint of trade are in existence in 
this country, resulting from a lack of imports caused by too high a tariff 
duty, said commission shall investigate said matter, and, if necessary, 
hold public hearings in reference thereto in order to determine whether 
or not said conditions exist, and shall, if considered advisable, visit 
the sections in which said business interests are located, and in 
said commission finds that any such conditions do exist it shall, in its 
annual report, call attention to the same and make such recommenda 
tion to Congress as it considers wise for the purpose of remedying said 
ey and in said report it shall set forth and give all evidence re- 
ceived by it upon which said opinions and recommendations are based. 
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Let me call your attention to another bill which was signed 
by President Wilson July 17, 1916—the rural-credits bill. This 
bill provides more money for the farmers and long-time loans 
with a minimum rate of interest. No bill ever passed by the 
American Congress is going to bring as much light to the farm- 
ers’ face and so much joy to the heart of his wife and child as 
this bill. There are, as shown by the census report of 1910, 
2.354,676 tenant farmers in this country, 
acres of land, valued at $10,977,233,427 


mt. 


farming 226,512,843 
Besides this, there are 
3,948,722 farmers who own or have some kind of an interest in 
the land they work. I can not tell you the hundreds of millions 
of dollars secured by mortgage on these lands. This bill will 
help the mortgagees of this country, the farm owners and those 
having equities in farms, and it will help nearly two and a 
half million men, tenant farmers, who toil on land they do not 
I see this mighty horde, the tillers of the soil, some in far- 
New England States, others working i northern 
fielis, myriads from the South, and the pioneers and their sons 
from the States along the western coast, looking to Washing- 
ton and saying at last there comes relief. 


own. 


away the 


Filled with courage 


and hope, against unequal odds, the farmers have bravely 
worked on from year to year, but the usurer has ever been 
standing at their gates, and the exaction accompanying the 
pound of flesh has taken courage from the farmers’ heart. 


How do you like this fruit? 
bad? 

Let me call your attention to the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to estimate the wonderful developments that have taken 


is good or 


Do you think the tree 


case | 


place in reference to parcel-post matters under Mr. Burleson’s | 


management during the Wilson administration. 
deavor to mention a few: 

On July 1, 1913, a system was inaugurated whereby parccls 
could be sent collect on delivery. 

July 1, 1913. Insurance fee decreased from 10 to 5 
parcels having a value of $25 or less. 

August 15, 1913. Increase in the limit of weight from 11 to 
20 pounds and a material reduction in the rates of postage in 
the first and second zones. 

January 1, 1914. A material reduction in the rates of postage 
in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth zones. 

March 16, 1914. Classification of parcel post extended to 
clude books. 

April 24, 1914. Seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants 
admitted to the fourth class and transported at parcel-post 
rates, 

July 10, 1915. Limit of size increased from 72 to 84 inches. 

At the beginning of this administration, March 4, 1913, the 
volume of parcel-post business handled was approximately 
3,000,000 parcels annually, while for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, 1,001,021,616 parcels were handled, each having an 
average weight of more than a pound. Taking into considera- 
tion this wonderful improvement and development of this 
marvelous system, I venture to say that the millions of farmers 
who have been accommodated by this improved system are 
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eagerly declaring in favor of the fruit of this Democratic tree. 


From what has already been said it is obvious that this 
administration has done much to develop the legitimate business 
industry of this country, but when we take into consideration 
the wonderful natural resources of the United States we can not 
fail to see the importance of opening up the ports of the world 
as a market for our products and goods. This has been sadly 
neglected during the past. Our country, bounded, as it is, by 
the two great oceans of the world, with half a dozen trans- 


continental railroads ever ready to bear our products to the | 


Sea, it is imperative that our trade interest should be stimulated 
with countries on the other side of the great waters. You will 
be surprised when I call your attention to the fact that during 


the year ending July 31, 1914, there were 3,325 vessels engaged 


in the foreign trade of the United States, and but 452 of 
were vessels bearing the American flag, and of the remainder 
England alone had 1.733. In other words, the net tonnage 
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tion. Time will not permit me to mention many other victories 
that it has won for the American people, but I must call your 
atteution to two conditions that prevail in this country at the 
present time. One, the result of progressive legislation enacted 
by the Congress; the other the result of wise leadership on be- 
haif of the President of the United States. 

Peace and prosperity, twin sisters, angels from on high, 
blessed be that home or land above which they spread their 
wings and bow. Neither famine or panic can approach its outer 
wall and war clouds can never drift across its blue and peaceful 
sky. 

We have at this goodly hour the most prosperous time in 
the history of the country. In addition to the evidence which is 
continually before us, I will give you a few facts taken from 
the brilliant speech delivered in this House a short time ago by 
Hion. Scorr Ferris, of Oklahoma: 

Wages of railroad employees (all classes). 
Average for the 7 years under Roosevelt, per day__-- 
Average for the four years under Taft, per day_____ 
Latest available figures (1914) under Wilson, per 


CIT incising ame ad hcl na et th a 3. 
WAGES OF FARM LABORERS. 
Average for 4 years under Taft: 


rh WOME Ur oe 20. 05 

TU CREST TU ON isi Ss sme retecentiiaiateaon 28. 32 
Average for 3 years under Wilson: 

weet: MOORE. DOS MG... édivieciecimsikeimeaoeieed 21. 23 
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Total number of people engaged in manufacturing in- 
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Gnsties Th BOR eikcs whens we 6, 900, 000 
Total wages paid in manufacturing industries 
in 1912 aaa $3, 427, 000, 000 


Total number of people engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1916 
Total wages 
in 1916 _- saaiaes Sackett essaenlh antici linia i cin rea Lael a 
Total increase in wage earners in manufacturing in- 
dustries during Wilson administration 
Total increase in wages paid in manufacturing indus- 
tries during Wilson administration 
GENERAL PROSPERITY. 


8, 500, 000 
$5, 280, 000, 000 
1, 600, 000 
$1, 853, 000, 000 


paid in manufacturing industries 


REMWRy GERMS DR FOlC6 2c bin bedi sceneedene 
‘Total increase in railway earnings in 4 years (26.1%) 
Total wealth in 
pi ke | Rs a en a 
‘Total increase in wealth in 4 years (21.8%)-------. 
Total manufactured products in 1912_._---------- 
‘Total manufactured products in 1916 30, 900, 000, 000 
Total increase in 4 years (49.4%) 10, 228, 000, 000 

Mr. Speaker, the old Democratic tree hangs heavy with the 
golden fruit of prosperity. The question is, Shall we let it 
stand? 

In conclusion let me call your attention to the fact that our 
country to-day is enjoying the unspeakable blessing of peace. 
To-day 14 of the great nations of the earth are engaged in a 
desperate war, more gigantic, more bloody, and more foolish 
and wicked than any of the wars that have preceded it. The 
killed, wounded, and missing in this war are already more than 
13,000,000. Four million at least have been killed. If the 
bodies of all these dead were placed end to end in rows, one 
could go more than twice the distance across the American Con- 
tinent, walking on dead bodies every step of the way. Millions 
of gallons of human blood has been shed in this war, blood 
shed in vain for a cause unknown; yet President Wilson is 
being criticized because he did not drive the United States into 
it in order to help the crowned heads of Europe settle their diffi- 
culties. As for me, I can see no honor in getting into a free- 
for-all fight, but I can see a great deal of honor in staying out. 

If a score of men were fighting in front of my house, fighting 
furiously with knives, clubs, and guns, striking wildly, and all 
fighting madly for their lives, I would not think of standing around 
continually prodding the fighters about my rights. If I did, I 
would expect to get a broken nose or a nasty lick over my eye. 
ven if they staggered onto my radish patch I would not at 
once challenge the whole bunch for a fight. No; I would slip 
away and come back and see them at their homes when the 
fight was over and they were reasonable and cool, and I would 
ask them if they did not think they owed me something for 
tearing up my garden the day they had the scrap, and ten 
chances to one they would pay me all the damage I asked, and 
I would go away their friend, with not even a broken nose or a 
battered eye. It is no time to be exacting when a fight or war 
is on. I once knew a milch cow to run her master up a tree 
when he interfered with her fight, and at one time I was bitten 
through the hand by my own watchdog while I was trying to 
referee his scrap. That, however, was a long time ago, when I 
was young and foolish. Since then I have made it a universal 
practice to do my talking the day after the fight, when the air 


767, 000, 000 
187, 000, 000, 000 
228, 000, 000, 000 

41, 000, 000, 000 
20, 672, 000, 000 


is no longer filled with dust, hide, hair, and foam. 
The fact that our good President has kept us out of war 
seems to almost break the hearts of some. 
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Mr. Speaker, gratitude is the most commendable virtue of the 
human race, and I am proud to say it is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the people of this country. The American idea of a 
square deal compels us to give credit where credit is due and to 
be grateful for every good thing received regardless of from 
whence it came. We do not demand that our blessings shall 
come to us in a fixed inanner, through some preconceived or 
sanctioned course. It is only sufficient that they come; they are 
always welcome when they arrive. The vehicle, whatever be its 
name, that brings to our threshold peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity is good. The generous spirit of our people recognizes it 
and bids it Godspeed. We live in the western world. Truth to 
us is good regardless of its brand. As the sunbeams at close of 
day linger upon our mountain tops as if loath to leave our 
goodly land, so we yearn and crave for light. We do not de- 
mand that we shall make or name its source. 

To-day we stand under the great Democratic tree, and as we 
look among its ample branches we find it heavily laden with 
fruit. 

That a good tree can not bring forth evil fruit was first de- 
elared over 1,800 years ago by Jesus of Nazareth. During all 
the ages that have intervened the lesson has been sinking deep 
into the human hearts, and on occasions too numerous to mention 
its truth has been verified in the affairs of man. Our people 
here have learned this lesson well. For four years they hive 
been watching the growth of the Democratic tree. They have 
been labeling well its fruits, and on election day from East to 
West and from North to South will be heard the voice of the 
great American people shouting as if it were from the voting 
places of this Republic, “ Woodman, spare that tree!” 





Pensions for Injuries to Federal Employees. 


SPEECH 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or RepresenTarives, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15316) to compensate Govern- 
ment employees sustaining injury while on duty. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I assure you 
that I have derived a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction 
this afternoon from seeing a great many gentlemen on both 
sides of the House rising in favor of this bill. 

In the Sixtieth Congress, as well as in the Sixty-first and 
Sixty-second Congresses, I made every effort to secure recogui- 
tion from the Committee on the Judiciary for the workingmen’s 
compensation bill which I introduced. It is true that my bill 
would take care not only of Government employees, but it went 
further and provided for general workingmen’s compensation 
to all employees over whom the United States Congress could 
have jurisdiction. For weeks and months I failed to secure 
recognition from that committee, until in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress a commission was created to investigate the principle 
underlying the bill for which I had so long contended. 

I can not do otherwise than to congratulate the committee 
upon their reporting this bill which we have before us. I am 
aware of the opposition which has been brought to bear against 
this effort on my part and on the part of others who feel the 
same as I do to provide compensation for the injured employee, 
and therefore, as I said, I appreciate the fact that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has reported this splendidly drawn bill. 
I at all times was under the impression that the bills that I 
have drawn, the bills that I have advocated, the drafts that 
I have sent out to different legislators and governors and licu- 
tenant governors and labor organizations throughout the United 
States were properly drawn, but as we grow older and wiser 
we realize that there might be some omission in a well-drawn 
bill, as I believe my bills were. Nevertheless, I am pleased that 
so much of my bills, even though, as has been charged, they 
have not been perfectly drawn, has been adopted by various 
States and legislatures, and that so much of them has been 
placed in the way of enactment by the adoption of this bill. 

I am glad to be here to-day and say that this legislation is in 
the right direction, and I hope and trust that this great com- 
mittee, which has the courage of its convictions to do what is 
right by the employees of our Government, will go further and 
do the same thing by all other employees over whom Congress 
has jurisdiction, and will report the bill that I introduced, 
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is earning or is able to earn in some suitable employment or business 
afte the injury, if such employment is secured, the total of which 
sli not exceed one-half what would be due him in case of death. 

If permanent total disability results from any injury, compensa- 
ti qual to 60 per cent of his annual earnings at the time of his in- 


ill be paid to the injured employee during the remainder of his 


li payments to be made monthly, and in no case to be less than $30 | 
pel nth nor more than $75 per month. For the purposes of this 
eth it shall be conclusively presumed that the injury resulted in 


permanent total disability in the following cases, namely, the total and 
irrevocable loss of sight in both eyes, the loss of both feet at or above 
1! ankle, the loss of both hands at or above the wrist, the loss of 
hand aud one foot, an injury to the spine resulting in permanent 
and complete paralysis of the legs or arms, and an injury to the skull 
resulting in incurable imbecility or insanity: Provided, That the spe- 
cifie cases of total permanent disability enumerated in this section 
shall not be construed as excluding other cases. In case death occurs 
before the total of the payments made to an employee who is totally 
and permanently disabled equals the amount payable as a death benefit, 
provided in section 6, then in case the said employee leaves any 
child or children, or parents, or other lineal heirs entitled to 
mpensaiion under the provisions of this act, they shall be paid the 
difference between the compensation provided for death und the sum of 
§ payment, but in ao case shall this sum be less than $1,000. 
In fixing the amount of the disability payments regard shall be had 
and deduction made for any payment, allowance, or benefit which the 
may have received from the employer during the period of his 








employe 
incapacity, except the expense of necessary medical and surgical treat- 
ment 

Sec. 8. That the basis for computing compensation as provided for in 
this act shall be as follows: 


First. The compensation shall be computed on the basis of the annual 
earnings which the injured employee received as salary, wages, or 
earnings in the employment of the same employer during the year next 
preceding the injury. 

Second. Employment by the same employer shall be construed as 
employment by the same employer in the grade in which the employee 
was employed at the time of his injury, uninterrupted by absence from 
work due to illness or any other unavoidable cause. 

Third. The annual earnings, if not otherwise determined, shall be 
regarded as three hundred times the average daily earnings in such 
computation. 

Yourth, If the injured employee has not been engaged in the employ- 
ment for a full year immediately preceding the injury, the compensation 
shall be computed according to the annual earnings which employees 
of the same class in the same employment or employments of the same 
kind have earned during such period; and if this basis of computation 
should prove to be impracticable, then three hundred times the amount 
which the injured employee earned on an average during those days 
when he was working in the employment during the year next preceding 
the injury shall be used as a basis for the computation: Provided, That 
in no case shall the yearly earnings of the injured employee be com- 
puted at a less amount than 300 times the average daily wage of adult 
day laborers in the locality where the injury occurred. 

lifth. In computing compensation to be paid to an employee who 
before an injury was already disabled and drawing compensation, or 
entitled thereto under this act, additional compensation shall be 
awarded according to the combined disability, and in computing com- 
pensation for such combined disability the employee's earnings prior to 
his first injury shall be taken as a basis: Provided, That if the second 
injury was received while the employee was working for another em- 
ployer then the one for whom he was working when he received his 
first injury, the compensation to be paid for the combined injury shall 
be apportioned between said two employers according to what each 
would be liable for in the case of the single injury happening under his 
employment. 

Sixth. If an employee receive an injury which of itself would only 
eause partial disability, but which combined with a previous injury 
does in fact cause permanent total! disability, such employee shall re- 
ceive compensation for permanent total disability. If the second injury 
was received while the employee was employed by an employer other 
than the one for whom he was working when he received his first in- 
jury, then the payment of compensation for permanent total disability 
shall be borne by the said two employers share and share alike. 

Sec. 9. That any employee entitled to receive compensation under 
this act shall be required, if physically able, to submit himself for exam- 
ination by a duly qualified physician or surgeon, provided and paid for 
by the employer, at any time and place reasonably convenient for such 
employee, at any time within seven calendar days after the injury and 
at further intervals thereafter not oftener than six weeks, if deemed 
necessary by the employer, for the purpose of determining the nature, 
extent, and probable duration of such employee’s disability and for the 
purpose of adjusting the compensation which may be due the employee 
from time to time. Said examination shall be made in the presence of 
a duly qualified physician or surgeon provided and paid for by the 
employee if said employee so desires, and in the event of a disagree- 
ment between said physicians or surgeons as to the nature, extent, or 
probable duration of said injury or disability the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall be notified forthwith of said disagreement, and within 
six days after receiving such notice said commission shall select a 
third physician or surgeon, and the majority report of said three 
physicians or surgeons as to the nature, extent, and probable duration 
of such injury or disability shall be used for the purpose of estimating 
the amount of compensation payable to such injured employee according 
to the provisions of this act. Whenever it shall become necessary to 
select a third physician or surgeon as provided in this section, such 
third physician or surgeon shall be paid by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If the employee refuses to submit himself to examination 

ns herein provided, or unnecessarily obstructs the same, his right to 





compensation shall be suspended until such examination shall have been 
made, and no such employee shall be entitled to receive compensation 
for any such period of suspension. 

Sec. 10. That if any injured employee shall be mentally incompetent 


at the time any right or privilege accrues to him under this act, a con- 
servator or guardian of such incompetent, appointed pursuant to law, 
may claim and exercise any such right or privilege, on behalf of said 
incompetent, with the same force and effect as if the employee himseif 
had claimed or exercised such right or privilege; and no limitation of 
time herein provided for shall run so long as said incompetent employee 
has no conservator or guardian. 


Sec. 11. That compensation payable under this act may be settled 
by agreement between the parties. Every such agreement and every 


award shall be in writing, signed and acknowledged by the parties and 
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by the arbitrator or secretary of the committee hereinafter referred to, 
and shall specify the amount due and unpaid by the employer to the 
employee up to the date of the agreement or award, and, if any, the 
anu®unt of further compensation that shall be paid. Every such agre 

ment or award and every subsequent modification thereof, which modifi 
cation shall be signed and acknowledged by the parties in the same 
manner as the original agreement or award, shail be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission within 10 days after it is made 
Upon approval of said agreement or award by said commission the 
parties shall be duly notified, and thereupon sald agreement or award 
shall become effective from the date it was signed and acknowledged as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 12. That if compensation be not settled by agreement between 
the parties, then if any committee representing the employer and the 
employee has been organized for settling disputes under this act, the 
compensation shall be settled by such Suesmdtien, unless either party 
objects by notice in writing delivered or-sent by registered mail to the 
other party before the committee meets to consider the matter. If 
either party so objects, or there is no committee as aforesaid, then the 
compensation shall be settled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through an examiner appointed and paid by said commission for the 
purpose of settling controversies under this act. Said examiner shall be 
designated ‘‘ arbitrator of compensation,” and the said commission is 
hereby authorized and directed to employ as many of said arbitrators of 
compensation as may be necessary properly to execute and enforce the 
provisions of this act. Whenever any dispute as aforesaid has been 
referred to any such arbitrator of compensation the decision of said 
arbitrator shall be final and conclusive, subject to rehearing and deter 
mination by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to a hearing by 
the Court of Commerce, subject to the rules and practice of said 
Court of Commerce. 

Sec. 13. That said arbitrator of compensation shall not be bound by 
technical rules in making his investigation, but shall give the parties 
full opportunity to be heard, and shall act reasonably and without 





partiality. The provisions of section 20 of “An act to regulate com 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, in respect of the duties, 


powers, and liabilities of special agents and examiners, etc., shall be 
deemed to have been reenacted in respect of all the powers of said 
arbitrators of compensation, so far as applicable. 

Sec. 14. That no said arbitrator of compensation shall act in any 
case in which he is interested, nor where he is related to either party 
by marriage, or by consanguinity or affinity within the third dezree, as 
determined by the common law, nor who has been in the employmeni 
of any railroad as claim agent or attorney within a period of 12 month 
prior to his original appointment by said Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. Whenever it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Inter- 
state.Commerce Commission, upon application of either party, that the 
arbitrator before whom any case is pending is disqualified, or that he 
entertains bias or prejudice, so that a fair and impartial hearing of 
the case can not be had before him, it shall be the duty of said com 
mission to supply another arbitrator to act in the case. z 

Sec. 15. That any agreement or award as aforesaid may be modified 
by a subsequent agreement or award, in the same manner and with the 
same effect as the original agreement or award, at any time after the 
expiration of six months from the date on which said original agree 
ment or award was approved by said Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and before the expiration of any period for which payment of com- 
pensation has been fixed thereby, but not afterwards, any such agree- 
ment or award may be reviewed by an arbitrator of compensation upon 
application of either party after due notice to the other party, upon 
the ground that the disability of the injured employee has subsequently 
ended, increased, °r diminished. Upon such review the said arbitrator 
may increase, diminish, or discontinue the compensation, in accordance 
with the facts, or may make such other order as the justice of the case 
may require, but shall order no change in the status existing before the 
application for review. The findings of the arbitrator upon such ré 
view shall be served on the parties, and filed with and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in like manner and subject to like 
disposition as in the case of the original award. : 

Sec. 16. That the arbitrator in any case may, on his own motion 61 
upon application of either party, appoint a disinterested and du! 
qualified physician or surgeon to make all necessary examinations oi 
the employee and testify with respect thereto. The reasonable fee o! 
said physician or surgeon shall be paid by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, upon properly executed vouchers filed with said commis 
sion in accordance with its rules for the payment of accounts. 

Sec. 17. That no proceedings for compensation under this act sha! 
be maintained unless notice of the injury has been given to the em 

loyer as soon as practicable after the eee thereof, and during 

isabillty caused by such injury, and unless claim has been made within 
six months from the date of said injury; or in the case of the death 
of the employee, or in the event of his physical or mental incapacit) 
within six months after such death or removal of such physical o1 
mental incapacity; or in the event that payments have been maid: 
under this act within six months after such payments have ceased 
No want, defect, or inaccuracy of said notice shall be a bar to th 

maintenance of proceedings by the employee, unless the employer prov 

that he is unduly prejudiced in such proceedings by such want, defect 
or inaccuracy, and then onlf to the extent of such prejudice. Noti 

of the injury shall in substance apprise the employer of the claim fo 
compensation made by the employee, and shall state the name an 
address of the injured employee, the approximate time and place © 
the injury, and in simple language the cause thereof, if known. Su: 

notice may be served personally or by registered letter addressed t 

the employer at his last-known residence or place of business. Failur 
on the part of any one entitled to compensation to give suc! 
notice shall not relieve the employer of his Hability for such compens: 

tion when the facts and circumstances of such injury are known tv 
such employer or his agent. 

Sec. 18. That when an injury or death for which compensation i 

yable under this act is caused under circumstances also creating : 
fe liability for damages on the part of any carrier subject to th 
provisions of this act other than the employer, the right of the en 
ployee to recover against such other carrier shall be subrogated to th 
employer, and such employer may bring legal proceedings against su: 
carrier to recover the damages sustained by the injured employee in a: 
amount not exceeding the aggregate amount of compensation payab! 
to the injured employee under this act. When an injury or death f 
which compensation is payable under this act is caused under circu 
stances also creating a legal liability for damages or the pect of an 
person other than the employer, such person not being subject to th 
provisions of this act, legal proceedings may be taken against suc! 
other person to recover damages, notwithstanding the payment of or 
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liability to pay compensation under this act; but if action is brought | 
‘eainst such other person by _the injured employee, or in case of his 
death by his dependents, and judgment is obtained and paid, or settle- | 
ment is ma with such other person, either with or without suit, 
the employer shall be entitled to deduct from the compensation paid 
to be paid him the amount so received by such employee or de- 
Provided, That if the injured employee, or in case of his | 

death his dependents, shall agree to receive compensation or institute 
proceedings to recover the same, or accept from the employer any pay- 
iccount of such compensation, such employer shall | 
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pendents: 


so 


hwy 
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ment on : > ) : be sub- 
rogated to all the rights of such employee or dependents, and may main 
tain, or in case an action has already been instituted, may continue, 
an action either in the name of the employee or dependents or in his 












own name against such other person for the recovery of damages: but 
such employer shall nevertheless pay over to the injured employee or 
deper tents all sums collected from such other person by judgment or 
otherwise in excess of the amount of such compensation paid and to 


be paid under this act, and costs, attorney’s fees, and reasonable ex 
penses incurred by such employer in making such collection or enforcing 
such liability. 

Sec. 19. That notwithstanding any agreement, award, or finding as 
hereinbefore provided, compensation shall not be paid for any case of 
disability while the injured employee is at work at wages which equal 
the established day’s earnings he was receiving at the time of his in- 
jury. His failure to earn wages equal to what he was receiving at the 
time of his injury as aforesaid shali entitle him to compensation as pro- 
vided in clause (e) of section 7. 

Sec. 20. That if any employee entitled to compensation under this | 
ct shall at the time of his injury be employed and paid jointly by two 
more employers subject to this act, such employers shall contribute 
the payment of such compensation in the proportion of their several 
liabilities to such employee. If one or more, but not all, of such 
cmployers are subject to this act, then the liability of such of them as 
are so subject shall be to pay the proportion of the entire compensa- 
tion which their proportionate wage liability bears to the entire wages 
of the employee: Provided, however, That nothing in this section shall 
prevent any arrangement between such employers for a different dis- 
tribution as between themselves of the ultimate burden of such 


compensation. . 
ayment of compensation is made to a widow for 


Sec. 21. That when 
the use of herself, or for the use of herself and child or children, her 
When payment is 


written receipt therefor shall acquit the employer. 
to any infant or other dependent 18 years of age or over, the 








made 


written receipt therefor of such infant or other dependent shall acquit 
the employer. When payment is due to any infant under the age of 


18 years, the payment shall be made to a duly appointed and qualified 
guardian of such infant under the laws of the State or Nation or of 
the District of Columbia or Alaska, wherein such infant may reside, and 
the an acknowledged receipt therefor of such guardian shall acquit the 
employer. 

Sec. 22. That when compensation is being paid under this act to any 
dependent, such compensation shall cease upon the death or marriage 
of such dependent, or whenever such dependent shall become self-sup- 
porting. Upon the remarriage of any widow receiving compensation 
under this act a sum of money equal to 20 monthly payments, as pro- 


vided in section 6, but not less than $1,000, shall be paid to such 
widow, and further payment of compensation to such widow shall 
cease. 

Sec. 23. That no em 


ployee subject to the provisions of this act, nor 
any beneficiary he rennder, shall have power to waive any of its provi- 
sions with respect to the amount of compensation which may be payable 
to such employee or beneficiary hereunder. 

See. 24. That any contract or agreement made by any employee or 
dependent within seven calendar days after an injury, with any em- 
ployer or his agent, or with any attorney, with respect to the prosecu- 
tion or settlement of any claim for compensation under this act, shall 
be presumed to be fraudulent. 

Sec. 25. That any contract of employment, relief benefit, or insur- 


ance, or other device whereby the employee is required to pay any | 


premium or premimums for insurance against the compensation provided 
for in this act, shall be null and void; and any employer withholding 
from the wages of any employee any amount for the purposes of paying 
any such premium shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
_ of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000, in the discretion of 
the court. 


Sec. 26. That any employee or dependent who shall become entitled 


to compensation under the provisions of this act, in the event of his | 
inability to recover such compensation from the employer on account of 


his insolvency or other cause, shall be subrogated to all the rights of 
such employer against any insurance company or association which may 
have insured such employer against loss growing out of the compensa- 
tion required to be paid by the provisions of this act, and in such case 
only a payment of the full amount of compensation that has accrued to 
the person entitled thereto, in accordance with the provisions of this 


act, shall relieve such insurance company or association from such 
liability. 
Sec. 27. That the assignment of any cause of action arising under 


this act, or of any payments due or to become due under the provisions 
of this act, shall be void. Every liability and all payments due or to 
become due under this act shall be exempt from levy or sale for private 
debt. Every liability for compensation under this act shall constitute a 
first lien upon all the property of the employer liable therefor para- 
mount to all other claims or liens, except for wages and taxes, and in 
com of insolvency shall be enforced by order of the court. 

Sec. 
are entitled to receive compensation under the provisions of section 6, 
and wherever the context requires it, shall be held to include the per- 
sonal representative of the deceased and guardians of infants or incom- 
petent persons. 

The term “injury” shall be held to include an injury resulting in 
death. 

The term “ employee’ includes an apprentice. It shall include the 
singular and the plural of both sexes. Any reference to an employee 
who has been injured shall, where the employee is dead and the context 
requires it, include a reference to his dependents or personal 
sentatives 
The term “ child or children” shall include posthumous children 





«Oo. 


reprt 


and 


all other children entitled by the law of the State where the injury 
occurred to inherit as children of the deceased employee. yd 
The term “ disability’ stall mean want of capacity or ability by 


reason of injury to make full wages and full time in the position where 
the employee was working at the time of receiving his injury. ; 

The phrase “ personal injury arising out of and in the course of his 
employment” shall be held to cover an employee while engaged in the 


That the term “dependent” shall include all persons who | 
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sir diz 1 to recognize and give effect to the intent and purpose 
of t ict 

Sec. 35. That the scale of compensation herein provided for shall 
be recognized | the United States Government in all industries 


operated by it directly or in its behalf, by contract or otherwise, and 


all employees of the Government of the United States shall be 
entitled to all the benefits and privileges of this act, and to that 
end it is hereby declared that the Go¥ernment of the United States 
has elected to cept the provisions of this act with respect to all 
of its civil employees, however or wherever employed. 

Sec. 36. That this act shall take effect on the ist day of July, 
1916, and shall be cited as the Federal compensation act of 1915. 





Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit herewith a state- 
ment respecting the claims of Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller: 
DAMAGES PAYMENT FOR GROUND ON ACCOUNT OF CONDEMNATION 

PROCKEDINGS. 
under the proceedings of the order from the 
of the District of Columbia, a petition filed in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding a court in cause 
No, 880—to establish a building line on the west side of Thirteenth 
Street, between Park Road and Monroe Street—under the authority 
of an act of Congress entitled “An act to establish uniform building 
lines on streets in the District of Columbia less than 90 feet wide,” 
under the law the assessment jury is required to assess benefits equal 
to the amount of damages including all expenses of the proceedings. 


AND 


On June 13, 
Commissioners 


1910, 


The parcels of property taken in square 2838 were part of lot 11 
(30 by 25 feet—-750 feet), belonging to Thomas W. Keller, part of lot 
12 (30 by 25 feet—750 square feet) belonging to Thomas W. and 


Alice N. Keller, making a total of 1,500 square feet. Also, lot 13, be- 
longing to BE. F. Davis, 53 feet 9 inches by 25—1,344 square feet, for 
which Mr. Davis received $6,000, no benefits assessed. Lots 11 and 12 
were assessed $480 and 1,500 square feet of ground taken without 
any compensation. Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller recognize the right 
and the power of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
make an assessment against their property for improvements or 
benefits, and do not complain of the assessment of $480, which has 
been paid on the following dates and in the following amounts: 


a Me ee a, $129. 438 
pM a gO EE ee ee 395. 09 


Mr. and Mrs. Keller hold receipts showing the $524.52 to have been 
paid in full. On one occasion it was stated by a gentleman on the 
floor of this House that the assessment had not been paid by Mr. 
and Mrs, Keller. Mr. and Mrs, Keller claim there is no law by which 
their property to the amount of 1,500 square feet can be taken with- 
out compensation satisfactory to them, while lot 13, being on the 
corner, was paid for by the condemnation proceedings. as these three 
lots, 11, 12 and 13, were all condemned, but only let 13 was paid 
for. Mr. and Mrs. Keller's lots were condemned without any compen- 
sation, and they therefore further claim that they should be paid 
for the land taken. This amendment has had consideration by two 
committees of the Senate, first by the District of Columbia Committee, 
second by the Appropriations Committee, both committees ees 
the merits of the claim have placed the said amendment in the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill for the past three years, so it 
has stood the crucible test of the Senate committees and of the Senate 
itself. No Member of this body can say that when tax assessments are 
paid up to date any property holder’s land can be taken without com- 
pensation. All Mr, and Mrs. Keller ask is that they shall be con- 
sidered in the just and right, as was Mr. E. F. Davis for lot 13 in 
square 2838, I refer you to accompanying letter of E. H. Thomas, cor- 
poration counsel at the time of the condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keller insist that they are entitled to the same 
amount of free park space as their neighbors on each side of them. 
The neighbors on each side paid nothing for this ground or parking 
space in front of their premises. Mr. and Mrs. Keller did pay their 
hard-earned money for ground or pues space in front of their 
premises, which is taken from them without compensation. When 
others enjoy their parking space without additional cost why not 
accord to Mr. and Mrs. Keller the same privileges as are enjoyed by 
other citizens of the District of Columbia? 

Law OrFricks oF Epwarp H. THoMAs, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 191}. 


Hon. Joun WALTER SMITH, 
United States Senate. 
Str: On June 13, 1910, the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 


bin filed their petition in the Supremc Court of the District of Columbia, 


holding a district court in cause No. 880 to establish a building line on 
the west side of Thirteenth Street NW., between Park Road and Monroe 
Street, under the authority of an act of Congress approved June 21, 


1906, entitled “An act providing for the establishment of an uniform 
building line on streets in the District of Columbia iess than 90 feet 
wide.’ Under the provisions of this law the assessment jury is re- 
quired to assess benefits equal to the amount of damages, including all 
expenses of the proceeding. Among the parcels of property to be taken 
and which were taken, under this proceeding in square 2838, were part 
of lot 11, being the east 25 feet by full width of said lot, containing 750 
square feet, owner, Thomas W. Keller, and part of lot 12, being the 
east 25 feet by full width of said lot, containing 750 square feet, owners, 
Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller. 

fhe building line sought to be established is less than a block in 
length and appears te be intended as a continuation of a building line 
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established by subdivision on the west side of Thirteenth Street, run- 
ning about two-thirds of the block. It appears that there were two 
jury verdicts, and that the cost of the first verdict, which was set aside, 
was $421.55. The total expenses being $721.55, and this sum was ulti 
mately added to the damazes found, making the total damages awarded 
$7,896.88. The total benefits assessed were also $7,896.88. 

As to said part of lots 11 and 12, the jury found damages of $562.50 
each, or $1,125, and assessed $750 benefits against lot 11 and $855 
benefits against lot 12, being a total of $1,605, creating an obligation 
on part of the owners after the taking of their property of $480. 

The lot immediately north of the Keller property, which fronts about 
54 feet on Thirteenth Street and is on the corner of that street and 
Park Road, was allowed $6,000 as damages for the part taken and 
assessed no benefits. 

While I held the office of corporation counsel, Mr. Keller personally 
protested to me against the taking of his property and the assessment i 
against it of more than the award as benefits, but I could not help him, j 
being obliged in the performance of my duty to insist upon the verdicts. 
Assessment of benefits is, I think, merely a matter of opinion, a guess, 
and this case, I thought, was a hard one. I should be glad to see re 
lief granted Mr. Keller, particularly in view cf the fact as shown by the 
verdict that the taking in said square embraced only the corner lot of 
his lots. 

Very truly, yours, E. H. THOMAs. 
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property — aoe al- | | — Remarks. 
owners. = * | lowed.! | Per | i 
|; Amount. | square } 
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| } 
Feet. | | 
Minnix...... 22 Bl. wiadsocel $199.50 | $0.14 |........ 
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Middleton... . 29 Wai hc ageaan 117. 00 RENESe ct s.< 
Loeffler ...... 30 ere 126. 00 Sr 
———.- 31 OP 1 <a ooear 131. 38 | Dae. dkipaia | 
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| 750; 32 cent 
Thos. W. and 12 30 | 562.50 $55.00 }........ | 2902.50; Number of 
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480. 00 | 
eee 13 SIE Bie dene asthensncs sbasenlnls i;Amount 


awarded as 
damages 


ground and 
improve 

ments (one 
story build- 
ing) — Num 
ber square 


feet, 1,444.8 


1 Lots Nos. 22 to 31, inclusive, have building line, leaving 25 feet of parking 
lished in deed by John Sherman. 

Assessed benefits: Lot No, 31, 18 feet, $131.38; $7.29§ per front foot. 
and 12, 60 feet, $1,605; $26.75 per front foot. : 

Lots Nos. 11 to 13, inclusive, Ann Powers subdivision, and had no building line — 
could build in 8 inches of pavement. 
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Lots Nos. 11 





Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 


OF TENNESSEB, 
In tHe House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall avail myself of |! 
privilege granted to Members of the House to extend their | 
marks on the subject of the Navy and the naval appropriati 
bill and insert an interview from Admiral George Dew 
printed in the New York World of August 20. 

In view of the many misrepresentations and unjust criticisn 
which have been made of the Navy and of naval administi 
tion, I think it eminently proper to print in the Recorp i! 
interview from Admiral Dewey. 

The interview as published in the New York World is as f 
lows: 

ADMIRAL DEWEY VIGOROUSLY DEPENDS THE NAVY. 

“Those who make the charge that the Navy is demoralized 
guilty of falsehood and misrepresentation. Our ships are as good : 


any, our officers are as good as any, and I believe our boys the b 
gunners in the world,” ie 
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o 
I S t ( : s 
the subject of d is dis 
putes tween p and militarists, i Sal 
Republicans have tq! in Babel, and out of l hav 
come prejudices that do not care to bother with facts. 
The people of the United States are entitled to the truth 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. What is slander 


and what is fact? Is the Navy, as it stands to-day, an asset or 
liability? Is the Navy bill honest and adequate, or a dose of 


‘“ eyewash’? Has Secretary Daniels “demoralized”? Is hea 
faithful public servant, worthy of support, or a joke? 

One man only has the authority and possesses the exact 
knowledge to answer dispassionately these questions. That 


man is Admiral George Dewey. He has been in the United 
States Navy since 1854, serving through two wars. Since 1903 
he has been head of the General Board, passing upon naval de- 
fects, naval needs, and naval plans. No administration has 
power to hurt him. By law he is exempted from the usual 
retirement provisions, and if he does decide to retire, it will be 
of his own volition and at full pay. 
ever had power to drag him from his height. 


INDIGNANT OVER SLANDEROUS CRITICISM. 


Aside from these qualifications, he is loved of the American 
people as few men have ever been loved. In a day when there 
is much talk of Americanism, he stands as one who has risked 
his life for it, and who has devoted that life to giving richer, 
finer meanings to the word. 

I found him in Atlantic City, in a great, wind-swept room 
that looked out over the sea. 
wise he is but little changed by the years that have passed 
since the wonderful day he returned from Manila to hear the 
shouts of a Nation. The same clear, steadfast eyes, the same 
tremendous simplicity, the same faith in America. 

Speaking slowly, but never hesitatingly, for three long hours, 
he considered the United States Navy, past, present, and future; 
world war; world peace; national ideals and national destiny. 
Only in his first answers, when an evident indignation gripped 
him, did he depart from the tone of one trying to pick his words 
in the interest of understanding. 

“The attacks that have been made upon the Navy,” he said, 
“are as false as many of them are shameful. It is not a junk 
heap. There is no demoralization. Both in matériel and per- 
sonnel we are more efficient to-day than ever before. Our ships 
are as good as any, our officers are as good as any, and our en- 
listed men are the finest in the world. 

“It is true that we have not enough ships or enough men. 
But navies are not built in a day. It was between 1906 and 
1909 that Germany passed us and that we commenced to lose 
rank as a naval power. This is in no sense a criticism of ad- 
ministrations. Congress, after all, expresses public sentiment 
in large degree, an the reason we dropped was because the 
people wanted the drop. 

soard went unheeded because they were not backed up by 
public opinion. Until 1914 people were thinking in terms of 
world peace. It is different to-day, and it is to-day that should 
concern us.” 

He walked over to his desk and taking up a copy of the 
Senate Navy bill spread it out before him. For a moment, as 
if to measure his words, he tapped it with a big, brown fore- 
finger, and then he said: 

“This is the best bill ever passed by either House of any 
Congress. It takes the five-year program of the General Board 
and changes it into a three-year program. If passed, it will 
restore us to second place and enable the United States to meet 
on equal terms any power in the world, save one.” 

ANALYSIS OF NAVY BILL. 

I asked him then for a consideration of the bill, or, 
some such analysis as would permit a civilian to do 
thinking for himself. Patiently he went over each item: 

‘Four battleships at once and six more within three years.” 
Now that he was firmly on his own ground, his words came like 
bullets. “The great clash at the mouth of the Skagerrack gave 

test to every theory. As a result, naval authori Ww 
agreed that the battleship is still the principal! reliance of navies. 
As never before, it is proved that victory. or defeat ith 
the dreadnaught. 

* Four battle cruisers at once and two more within three years 
This will remedy one of our chief weaknesses. The Skagerrack 
proves conclusively, however, that the battle crui can not give 
and take with dreadnaughts. 

“Scout cruisers, four, and six more to come. 
the fleet. Absolutely necessary.” 
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“TI know that I am not a militarist,” he said 
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changing the conditions. 

“ Given this increase,” he declared, “ given the | 
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on an insurance policy.’ 

“How about men?” 
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The recommendations of the General | 
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‘Officers, like navies, are not made in a day.” I could see 
his relief at getting away from mud. * When the present adimin- 
istration took charge it found that the law providing for the 
appointment of two midshipmen at Annapolis by each Member 
of Congress had been permitted to lapse. This law was extended, 


und the present Congress, upon the recommendation of the Secre- 


tary, has provided for three midshipmen to each .Congressman. 
This makes 53L additional a immediately available. 
There is also the law that opens the Naval Academy to 15 en- 
listed men each year, provided, of course, they measure up to 
ihe mental, moral, and physical standards.” 


Is that 


a good idea?” 


PROMOTION OPEN TO ENLISTED MEN, 


than a good idea For a second I saw Admiral 
inust have looked on the bridge in Manila Bay. “It 
is democracy. Eighteen years ago, when this matter first came 
up, [ took a stand that has never changed. I said then that the 
Navy could not afford to be the one department of American 


“Tt is more 
Dewey as he 


activity in which a boy could not rise from the bottom to the 
top. [I say it now. ‘This is the United States, not an Old 
World monarchy. 

“The same thing goes for the ship schools,” he continued 


emphatically. “ Education is our solid rock. Not only do the 
schools make better citizens, but they make better sailors. We 
want our youngsters trained in intelligence as well as in hands, 
so that if oflicers go the ship can still be fought. No, sir!” he 
exchiimed. ‘“ Opening the door of promotion to the enlisted 
man—giving him an elementary, technical, or industrial educa- 
tion, us may be deemed fittest—are American policies.” 

‘What about the famous drinking order?” 

“A good thing.” His answer was instant, “ There was some 
feeling about it at first, because the papers made fun of it, and 
there was also an attempt to make it appear’ that Secretary 
Daniels was charging ofticers with intemperance. I think that 
the feeling has disappeared completely. Every railroad, every 
great corporation, has long had an ironclad rule forbidding men 
to drink while on duty. Isn’t a ship as important as a locomo- 
tive? Practically every European power has copied the order, 
by the way.” 

“And marksmanship? 
side of a barn?” 

Before answering he pawed over some papers on his desk and 
pulled out a report of some kind. 

PROFESSIONAL 


Is it true that our gunners can’t hit the 


CONTROL MADNESS. 


some facts,” he smiled. “ From 1909 on we did go 
down, owing to the discontinuance of elementary practice. But 
we've pulled up. Admiral Fletcher, reporting on the 1915 
target practice, says this: ‘It is believed that the scores 
recorded are higher than ever before in the open sea.’ The 
recent practices were held at ranges of 16,000, 17,000, and 18,000 
vards, which are even longer than the longest ranges at which 
firing has occurred in the European war. About 10 out of 20 
shots would have hit an enemy ship at 18,000 yards. Do you 
know,” he said, almost confidentially, “I believe our boys are 
the best gunners in the world?” 

“Tell me, Admiral Dewey,” I ventured another leading ques- 


* Here are 


tion, “ what is all this clamor about the Navy needing a gen- 
eral staff?” 
Hie laughed. 


‘T don’t know,” he said. “I’ve tried to pin them down, but 
not one has even been able to make clear just what it was that 


he wanted. Down in their hearts, I suppose, they want a small, 
seloct body to have entire charge of the Navy. Well, they'll 


never get it, 
You believe, 
civilian?” 
“Absolutely. He represents the people, and the closer he is to 
the people the better. Same thing with the powers of Congress. 
I cun conceive of no greater madness than to put the Navy in 
the power of a naval group or the Army in the hands of sol- 
diers alone. As a matter of course, we would look at things 
only from our own professional point of view. The whole demo- 
cratic balance would be destroyed.” 
‘ Here!” his eye caught a clipping tucked away under some 
papers on the desk. “ This thing was in the back of my head all 


and they shouldn’t get it.” 
then, that the Secretary of the Nayy should be 


a 


the time we were talking about the alleged demoralization of 
the Navy. Put that in.” 
What he handed me was an article by Hector Bywater, the 


famous English naval expert, written for a British journal after 
a cnureful study of the American Navy. I glanced it over and 
saw this paragraph marked: 

“It need hardly be said that the political head of the United 
States Navy possesses infinitely more power than the civilian 
Yirst Uord in Great Britain. And there is every indication that 
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Mr. Daniels has been using his power to the utmost. His 
friends say he has accomplished wonders; his enemies, who are 
very many, declare that his personal fads and prejudices have 


| undermined the morale of the naval personnel and made the 
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service a laughingstock. But this charge is not borne out by 
the evidence. Those best qualified to speak assert that the last 
four years have witnessed a remarkable all-around improvement 
in the quality of the personnel. Thanks to the Secretary's 
drastic order shortly after he came into office, intemperance has 
disappeared from the Navy, and although the drink prohibition 
excited ridicule and bitter opposition at the start, the majorit) 
of naval officers now agree that it has had a most benefici:| 
effect on efficiency and discipline.” 

“Do you stand for that?” I 
the paragraph aloud. 

“I would be dishonest if I didn’t,” he answered gravely. “As 
I told you, I have been in the Navy since 1854. Against the 
slanders that have been heaped upon the service that I love, | 
want to say again that never in my oe has the matéric! 
and personnel been so efficient. The last few years have bec! 
very wonderful years for the United States Navy. 

“This is more than I have talked for years,” he said at last, 
rising to his feet and holding out his hand. “ But I want the 
oo of the United States to know that it is all right with 
the Navy. There is no demoralization, no lack of discipline, no 
absence of enthusiasm. The Navy has never failed America. 
It will not fail.” 


asked, looking up after reading 


Publie Building for Greenville, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tue Hovse or Represenrartives, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. CLARIX of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks relative to the erection of a public building in the 
city of Greenville, Pa., I insert the following observations of 
Hon. S. H. Mrirrer, a Representative from Pennsylvania: 

“Mr. Mitrer of Pennsylvania. The Cornmittee on Publi: 
Buildings and Grounds have recommended an appropriation 0! 
$75,000 for the purchase of land and erection of a public build- 
ing at Greenville, Pa., to be used for a post office and other 
necessary purposes. 

“The population of Greenville as ascertained in the census 
of 1910 was 5,909, since then the population has been increasing 
rapidly and it is estimated that the population now is full) 
7,000, while that of the adjacent territory served by the rura! 
carriers is 3,500, making a total population of 10,500. 

“The receipts of the post office have incres ised 5O per cent 














five years. The receipts for the past year were $33,750. 
“The following is a statement of the business of the ofli 
for the past year: 
Pieces of incoming mail handled......................... 3, 208, 904 
pe EE a ey ee ee 3, 065, Ou 
ey Re re ae eunteas 16, 76 
SIE OE EN gas sch civins undeceraentnah ae geab cau iaieh on anaealehied ell alae neat $124, 18s 
NC TI ij seston ohlinachcowelsdiialsiian shots bata thle eileen enna 45, 42 
RY A II al aiasineiinthsetnamie cath nceii wieabitnaiepetie tatabmaiih tian $84, 4° 
SO: UIE III Oh ald stn en ienics ened tuneengpemrevekin 
eee Oly SUE CURT ane sesh tthe sdre meinen in enone sinia 
NE 1 NOG ig je iind nn dncen ainmuieithndinititiinesuime 
EE CRO ontmiwdintennentadanmnin aii ielipcsibipcsichgs 
Oss so need ee esting ean 2 
“ INDUSTRIES. 
“The following is a list of the industries of the city wi 
the annual pi ly roll and number of men employed : 
sila Annual Num! 
Industries. pay roll. | of men 
EE ER EOD Ti Min adcbincanceuestwsbnnassawtinst’ $1, 650, 000 1,< 
G. Steel Car Co.......... Re senscese 400, 000 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works.... 150, 000 
CD OUI is ia nisi Wsacccncasand 500, 000 
EEE CIO 00 isp anwandncmeb adverse baunse cence 60, 000 
ES padeebecote ssa peeeaer utes 249, 000 
OG das a nacsthinansicinanigdleaconsntaealiamaiein al 3,000, 000 | 
I 


* There | are three ‘railroads passing through the city—th 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Erie. The 
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main shops and offices of the Bessemer & Lake Erie Rai id 
are located in the city and the increase and develo] nt ts 
lines has its reflection on its prosperity. 

“Its public schools are rated among th the State. 
The enroll rent is 1,553. There is also a paro l sch iber 
of enrollment, 300. St. Paul’s Or ge a 3 the y, occu- 
pying a 300-acre farm, a pol vhich 1 by the State 
of Pennsylvania for ex] purposes } \ l- 
tion of the church buildings in t vy is over $300,000. The 
‘itv is growing rapidly and ; future prospects are very pl - 
s] ng Tl Uni » 1 i ¢ j \ n has re Civ | r- 
chased 250 acres of land adjo g¢ the city A part of thi ind 
is to be laid out in | es to bui ! 
ern homes. The Carne; Steel Co. has also purchased land 
adjoining their plant to enable the corporation to in ise the 
capacity of its mills. 

“The water plant is valued at $300,000, has a pressure of 


60 pounds down town, has a daily capacity of 1,000,000 gallons, 
and is building a standpipe that will give the town a pressure 
of 50 pounds at any point in the city. 

“The city has provided parks and playground places for the 
people. Riverside Park, bounded by the river and a boulevard, 
will extend, when completed, a distance of 2 miles. In addition 
to this there are three other smaller parks which materially 
beautify the city. Then, too, Greenville is surrounded by an 
agricultural population of great development and value. All 


things considered, it is one of the most prosperous and beautiful 


cities in western Pennsylvania.” 


Hog-Cholera Virus, Serum, and Toxins. 


Hogs, the great mortgage lifter to the farmers of Iowa and the Union. 
Hogs in the United States, 1916, 68,047,000, valued at $571,890,000 
annually ; Iewa, 8,750,000, 4,500,000 more than any State in the Unioa, | 
and valued at $73,500,000 annually. | 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
YY r CY ‘rT P| — y 
HON. THOMAS J.STEELE, 
OF IOWA, 


In tHe House or ReEepresentTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. STEELE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
with Congress drawing to a close many worthy bills now upon 
the calendars, which have been reported by its several com- 
mittees for passage during this session, will be carried over to 
the next session for want of time to pass them. I am fully aware 
that legislation for preparedness has consumed a great portion of 
the time of this Congress, but it does seem to me that a large 
portion of the time consumed in political speech making could 
have been used to better advantage to the taxpayers of this 
country in passing some of these important bills that really 
are in the interest of the producers and farmers of this country. 
The bill to which I particularly desire to call attention, H. R. 
15914, entitled “An act to control viruses, serums, and toxins,” 
is one which I introduced, and is now No. 39 on the Speaker’s 
list of bills to come up under suspension of the rules. This 
bill has the sanction and support of the Animal Industry 
Bureau of the Agricultural Department and the unanimous 
support of the Agricultural Committee of the House. After 
being authorized by the Agricultural Committee I reported thts 
bill on May 23, 1916, and it was given No. 260 on the Union 
Calendar. Knowing that it could not be reached on this 
calendar during this session, I had it placed on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. The bill was reached on two different 
unanimous-consent days, but while Mr. Mann, of Illinois, the 
minority leader, did not object to its passage, he insisted that 
it should be passed over without prejudice as it was too im- 
portant to pass by unanimous consent. I then had the Speaker 
place it on his list of bills to come up under suspension of the 
rules, and, as stated before, it now occupies No. 39 on that list. 

This bill was introduced to give the animal industry bureaus 
more specific authority to issue licenses and restrictions to 
manufacturers of hog-cholera serum and to control the testing 
of the animals under one uniform method, thereby giving the 
consumers of hog-cholera serums a real, potent serum. It has 
been fully demonstrated by Government tests and honest manu- 
facturers of serum that the hog crop each year can be im- 
munized and saved to the farmers of this country by vaccina- 
tion of the hogs with potent serum. Unscrupulous, dishonest 
manufacturers of these serums have distributed their impotent 
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Tor information and in order that a comparison may be made between 
the present law and the proposed law, both are here inserted and made 
a part of this report: 

“PRESENT LAW, ACT OF 1913, 

That from and after July 1, 1913, it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, or corporation to prepare, sell, barter, or exchange in the 
District of Columbia, or in the Territorles, or in any place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or to ship or deliver for shipment 
irom one State or Territory, or the District of Columbia, to any other 
State or Territory, or the District of Columbia, any worthless, con- 
taminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 
product intended for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and no 
person, firm, or corporation shall prepare, sell, barter, exchange, or 
ship as aforesaid any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product manu- 
factured within the United States and intended for use in the treat- 
ment of domestic animals, unless and until the said virus, serum, toxin, 
or analogous product shall have been prepared, under and in com- 
pliance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
an establishment holding an unsuspended and unrevoked license issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, as hereinafter authorized. That the 
importation into the United States, without a permit from the Secretary 
of. Agriculture, of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals, and the importation of any 
worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, 
or analogeus product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, are 
hereby prohibited. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to cause the Bureau of Animal Industry to examine and inspect all 
viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products, for use in the treat- 
ment of domestic animals, which are being imported or offered for im- 
portation into the United States, to determine whether such viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products are worthless, contaminated, 
dangerous, or harmful, and if it shall appear that any such virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product, for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals, is worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful, the same 
shall be denied entry and shall be destroyed or returned at the expense 
of the owner or importer. That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and 
hereby is, authorized to make and promulgate from time to time such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to prevent the preparation, 
sale, barter, exchange, or shipment as aforesaid of any worthless, con- 
taminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 
product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and to issue, 
suspend, and revoke licenses for the maintenance of establishments for 
the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products, for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals, which are not worthless, 
contaminated, dangerous, or harmful. All licenses issued under au- 
thority of this act to establishments where such viruses, serums, toxins, 
or analogous products are prepared for sale, barter, exchange, or ship- 
ment as aforesaid, shal! be issued on condition that the licensee shall 
permit the inspection of such establishments, and of such products and 
their preparation; and the Secretary of Agriculture may suspend or 
revoke any permit or license issued under authority of this act, after 
opportunity for hearing has been granted the licensee or importer, 
when the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that such license or permit 
is being used to facilitate or effect the preparation, sale, barter, ex- 
change, or shipment as aforesaid, or the importation into the United 
States of any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, 
erum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals. That any officer, agent, or employee of the Department of 
Agriculture duly authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
yurpose may, at any hour during the daytime or nighttime, enter and 
nspect any establishment licensed under this act where any virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals is prepared for sale, barter, exchange, or shipment as aforesaid. 
That any person, firm, or corporation who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. That there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, for 
the purposes and objects of this act, the sum of $25,000, which appro- 
priation becomes available on July 1, 1913, and may be expended at any 
time before July 1, 1914. 

Proposep Law. 
Union Caiendar No. 260, 64th Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. $14.] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
May 23, 1916 

Mr. SteeLe of Iowa introduced the following bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

Reported June 9, 1916, with an amendment, committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed, 

A bill (H. R. 15914) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to license 
establishments for and to regulate the preparation of viruses, serums, 
toxins, and analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic 

nimals, and for other purposes. 

* Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
{o issue licenses for the maintenance in the District of Columbia, the 
‘ferritories, or any place under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States of establishments for the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, 
or analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals and 
for the maintenance in any State of establishments for the preparation 
of such viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous products for shipment from 
such State to or through any other State, or to or thrones any Territory 
or the District of Columbia, or to or through any foreign country. 

‘Sec. 2. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to prepare, sell, barter, or exchange in the District of Columbia 
or in the Territories, or in any place under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States, or to ship or deliver for shipment from one State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia to or through any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia, or to or through any foreign 
country, any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals, No person, firm, or corporation shall prepare, sell, barter, 
exchange, or ship or deliver for shipment as aforesaid any virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product manufactured within the United States for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals unless and until said virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product shall have been prepared under and 
in compliance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture at an establishment holding an unsuspended and unrevoked license, 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, as hereinafter authorized, 
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“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
cause to be inspected and tested, under regulations prescribed by him, 
all such viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals, prepared or intended for sale, barter, 
exchange, or shipment as aforesaid by any establishment licensed under 
this act. If, as a result of such examination, inspection, or test, it 
shall appear that such virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product is 
worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful, the same shall be 
destroyed by the owner or manufacturer thereof, or by any other person, 
firm, or corporation in possession of the same, in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is hereby 
made unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation to sell, barter. ex- 
change, or ship or deliver for shipment as aforesaid, or otherwise than 
in compliance with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to remove from any establishment licensed under this act any 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals which has not been examined, inspected, tested, and 
passed in compliance with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

“Sec. 4. Tuat no license shall be issued under the authority of this 
act to any establishment where viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous 
products are prepared for sale, barter, exchange, or shipment as afore- 
said. except upon the conditions that the licensee will conduct the 
establishment and will permit the inspection of such establishment 
and of such products and their preparation, and the examination and 
testing of the same, and will furnish all necessary animals, materials, 
and facilities for making such inspections, examinations, and tests, in 
po pana with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agvri 
culture, 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to issue 
permits for the importation into the United States of viruses, serums, 
toxins, or analogous products, for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals, which are not worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harm- 
ful. The importation into the United States without a permit from the 
Secretary of Agriculture of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous prod- 
uct for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and the importation 
of any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product, for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals, are hereby prohibited. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to cause to be examined, inspected, and tested any virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product, for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals, which is being imported, or offered for importation, into the 
United States to determine whether the same is worthless, contami- 
nated, dangerous, or harmful, and if it shall ro me that any such virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product is worthless, contaminated, dan- 
gerous, or harmful, the same shall be denied entry and shall be 
destroyed or returned by the owner or importer, at his own expense, in 
ee with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

“ Sec. 6. That no carrier, or other person, firm, or corporation, shal! 
transport or receive for transportation from one State or Territory 01 
the District of Columbia to or through any other State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, or to or through any foreign country, any 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals, unless and until the shipper or his agent shall make 
and deliver to such carrier, or other person, firm, or corporation, a 
written certificate, in form prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
signed by the shipper thereof or the agent of such shipper, stating that 
the same has been prepared under and in compliance with the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture at an establishment 
holding an unsuspended and unrevoked license issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under this act, or has been imported into the United 
States by an importer holding an unsuspended and unrevoked permit 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture under this act, and stating the 
kind and amount of the product transported or offered for transporta- 
tion, the licerse humber of the establishment which prepared the same 
or the permit number of the importer who imported the same, that it is 
not at the time of shipment or delivery for shipment worthless, con- 
taminated, dangerous, or harmful, and such other facts as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may require by regulations made pursuant to this act 

“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture may suspend or revoke 
any license or permit issued under the authority of this act, after oppor- 
tunity for hearing has been afforded to the licensee or permittee, when 
the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that the license or permit is 
being or bas been used to facilitate or effect the preparation, sale, 
barter, exchange, or shipment as aforesaid, or the importation of any 
worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or 
analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, o: 
that the licensee or permittee has violated any provision of this act 
or of the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized to refuse to issue a new 
license or permit to any person, firm, or corporation whose license 01 
permit has been theretofore revoked, if the cause for such revocation 
was, in his judgment, a willful violation of this act or of the regula 
tions os hereunder, on the part of the licensee or permittee ; also 
to refuse to issue a license or permit to any applicant composed in 
whole or in part of, or with which there is connected any person, who 
in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, has been guilty of will 
ful misconduct in the preparation or sale of any such products or a 
willful violation of this act or of the regulations prescribed hereunder 
Pending investigation, a license or permit may be suspended temporarils 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, without affording the permittee o: 
licensee an opportunity for a hearing. : 

“Sec. 8. That any officer, agent, or employee of the Department o! 
Agriculture duly authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture for the pur 

ose may, at any time during the daytime or nighttime, enter and 
nspect any establishment licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture unde: 
this act. 

“Sec. 9. That containers of viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous 

roducts for use in the treatment of domestic animals which are sold. 
cattered, exchanged, eneeen. or delivered for shipment as aforesaid 
shall bear the name of the product, its date of manufacture, and such 
devices, marks, or labels for the identification and indication of potencs 
of the same as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
form and manner as required by the regulations made pursuant to this 
act, and shall not bear, contain, or be accompanied Wy ~y statement. 
design, or representation which is false or misleading in any par 
ticular. 

“Sec. 10. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corpora 
tion, or officer, agent or employee thereof, to forge, counterfeit, simu 
late, or falsely represent, or otherwise than in compliance with the pro 
visions of this act and the regulations prescri hereunder, to use, 

fail to use, detach, or knowingly or wrongfully to alter, deface, or 
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identification device or mark provided for in this act, or in and as 
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-ected by the regulations prescribed hereunder by the Se ‘ 
\griculture, or any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product fo it 
treatment of domestic animals or the containers thereof, subje to 
the provisions of this act. 
“Spe. 11. That specimens or samples of viruses, serums, toxins, or 
cous products for use in the treatment of domestic a ils which 
ntended solely for scientific use, experiment, or investigation 1 





barter, exchange, distribution, or the usual and ordinary 
treatment of domestic animals, may be exempted from the operation 
of » provisions of this act by order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
on conditions and terms prescribed by regulations made by him 


not r sal 


‘Sec. 12. That any person, firm, or corporation who shall violate | 


any of the provisions of this act, or of the regulations prescribed 
hereunder, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 


conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- | 





nt not exceeding one year, or by both. 

‘Sec. 13, That any person, firm, or corporation or any agent or 
employee thereof, who shall pay or offer, directly or indirectly, to any 
oficer or employee of the Department of Agriculture, or of the United 
States, authorized to perform any of the duties prescribed by this act, 
or by the regulations made hereunder, any money or thing of value 
with intent te influence such officer or employee in the discharce of any 
duty herein provided for, or which may be provided for by the regula 
tions prescribed hereunder, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or by both; 
and any officer or employee of the Department of Agriculture, or of 
the United States, authorized to perform any of the duties prescribed 
by this act or the regulations made hereunder, who shall accept any 
money, gift, or thing of value from any person, firm, or corporation, 
or any officer, employee, or agent thereof, given with the intent to 
influence his official action, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be summarily discharged from his office 
or employment ard shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or by beth. 

“Sec. 14. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall make and promul 
gate, from time to time, such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
cut the provisions of this act, including regulations to prevent the 
preparation, sale, barter, exchange, shipment, transportation, importa- 
tion, or exportation, in violation of this act, of any worthless con 
taminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 
product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and regulations 
prescribing the records to be kept and reports to be made by estab- 
lishments licensed under this act and by importers holding permits 
issued under this act. All such regulations shall have the force of law. 

‘Sec. 15. That so much of this act as authorizes the making of regu- 
lations by the Secretary of Agriculture shall be effective immediately ; 
all other parts of this act shall become and be effective on and after 
January 1, 1917. 

“Sec. 16. That so much of an act entitled ‘An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914,’ approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., pp. 832, 833), as 
relates to the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, shipment, or importa- 
tion of viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals is hereby repealed, effective on and after 
the Ist day of January, 1917. 

“Sec. 17. That all moneys appropriated for carrying out the pro- 
visions of so much of said act approved March 4, 1913, as relates to 
the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, shipment, or importation of 
viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous products tor use in the treatment 
of domestic animals, which shall remain unexpended on the Ist day 
of January, 1917, are hereby made available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“Sec. 18. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of competent juris- 
diction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation 
to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in 
the controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered.” 

Special attention is called to the following letter from Hon. David 
F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, in which the purposes of the 
proposed bill are set fcrth and reasons are given for its enactment at 
this time: 














DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 7, 1916, 
Hon. T. J. STEELR, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. STEELE: Reference is made to the conference on June 7, 
1916, between yourself and Hon. THomas L. Rupey and officers of 
this department relative to the bill introduced by you May 23, 1916 
(H. R. 15914), dealing with the licensing of establishments for and 
the regulation of the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals. Pur- 
suant to your request, the department is glad to furnish you a statement 
of its views on the subject. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to control, so far as Fed- 
eral jurisdiction will permit, the preparation of, traffic in, and importa- 
tions of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals, so as to close the channels of com- 
merce to, and, so far as possible, prevent the use of, such viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products, when worthless, contaminated, 
dangerous, or harmful. 

In order to accomplish this end, with respect to domestic articles, 
the bill provides, among other things, that it shall be unlawful to sell 
or ship in interstate commerce, or to prepare or sell in the District of 
Columbia, or the Territories, or any place under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or 
harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analogous products for use in the treat- 
ment of domestic animals, or any such products which have not been 
prepared in an establishment licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
fhe licensee is vequired to conduct his establishment, to permit its 
inspection and the examination and testing of its products, and to fur- 
nish all necessary facilities and materials for making such examina- 
tions and tests, in compliance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. These requirements are especially designed to en- 
able the Department of Agriculture effectively to control the prepara- 
tion of the products, and to conduct the tests of the same within the 
establishments themselves. 

The bill also limits importations of viruses. serums, toxins, and 
analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals to 
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(2) A system operating through joint-stock land banks. 





had part. Further, in the preliminary work which led 
to the ¢ ‘tment of this measure the State of Washington took | 
‘ ry active part, going so far as to send three commissioners 
abroad tate Senators Metcalf and Black and Mrs. H. W. 
Patt for the purpose of studying rural-credit cooperation 
iltural organization in Europe. Their report is among 
valuable printed contributions to this great subject. 
| ‘h as the Federal arm Loan Board has but recently 
b pointed and is not yet organized, I desire to present 
thr he CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a brief digest and statement 
ng the rural-crediis act, as follows: 
Crepits LAW—-EXPLANATION OF New Mepascures Wuicu | 
EveRY FPaRMEkR WANTS TO UNDERSTAND. | 
I primary purpose of this act is to promote agricultural pros- 
perit y enabling farmers to borrow money on farm-mortgage security 
atat onable rate of interest and for relatively long periods of time. 
To attain this object two farm-mortgage systems are provided : 
(1) A stem operating through regional land banks. 


To attract money to the farm-ioan field the act provides a method 
whereby those whe have money to lend can find safe investments in 
the form of debentures or bonds of small and large denominations, issued 
by the banks and based on the security of mortgages on farm lands. 

hese two systems are to be under the general supervision of a Federal 
Farm Loan Board in the Treasury Department, composed of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as chairman ex officio, and four members ap- 
pointed by the President. ‘ board has authority to appoint ap- 
praisers, examiners, an¢ rars, who will be public officials. 












1 registr 
FEDERAL LAND-BANK SYSTEM. 


Under the Federal land-bank system the act provides for Federal land 
banks which make loans for the first 12 months exclusively through 
local national farm-loan associations composed of borrowers. ‘These 
associations shall be shareholders in the banks, and in that way the 
members, who are the borrowers, will share in the profits of the bank. 
The money for the loans is to come partly from the capital of the banks 
aud partly from the sale by the banks of bonds secured by first mort- 
gages on farm lands. 

The United States shall be divided into 12 farm-loan districts, and 
a Federal land bank, with a subscribed capital steck of not less than 
$750,000, each share $5, shall be established in each district. Each 
Feder}i land bank may establish branches in its district. 

Within 30 days after the capital stock is offered for sale it may be 
purchased at par by anyone. Thereafter the stock remaining unsold 
shall be bought by the Secretary of the Treasury for the United States. 
lt is provided, however, that the Government shall not receive any 
dividends on its stock. Ultimately it is intended that all the stock 
in the banks shall be owned by the associations of berrowers, and pro- 
vision therefor is made in the law for transferring the original stock 
at par to these associations 

WHAT ~ NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS ” ARB. 

The act provides for the creation of local “ national farm-loan asso- 
ciations"’ through which it is contemplated that the Federal land 
banks shall make their loans. Ten or more persons who own and 
eultivate farm land qualified as security for mortgage loan under the act, 
or who are about to own and cultivate such land, may form such an asso- 
clation, provided the aggregate of the loans desired by the membership 
is not less than $20,000. Each member must take $5 stock in his 
association for each $100 he wishes to borrow, selling this stock when 
be pays his debt. The association in turn, when applying for money 
from the bank, must subscribe for stock in the bank to an amount 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the sum it wants to obtain for its members. 
If a prospective borrower bas no money with which to pay for his asso- 
elation stock, he may borrow the price of that stock as part of the 
loan on his farm land. 

In the event that a local loan association is not formed in any 
locality within a year, the Federal Farm Land Board may authorize 
a Federal land bank to make loans on farm land through approved 
agents 

HOW LANDOWNER MAY GET A LOAN. 


A member of a “ national farm-loan association,” before obtaining 
a loan, must tirst fill out an application blank supplied to the loan 
association by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This application blank 
and other necessary papers will then be referred to a loan committee 
of the association which must appraise the property offered as security. 
Such application as is approved by the loan committee is then for- 
warded to the Federal land bank and must be investigated and reported 
on by a salaried appraiser of this Government bank before the loan is 
granted. This appraiser is required to investigate the solvency and 
character of the prospective borrower as well as the value of his land. 
When a loan is granted the amount is forwarded to the borrower through 
the loan association 


SHOULD HELP WASHINGTON’S LOGGED-OFF LAND ARBAS. 


Mr. Speaker, as the Farm Loan Board proceeds with its or- 
ganization, and as the time approaches for the making of loans, 
I beg to say that I shall be pleased to assist all of those in my 
State who desire to borrow money under either one of the two 
plans in the bill. I am in great hopes that under the Federal 
loan system many tracts of rich logged-off land now lying use- 
less in the State of Washington may be brought under the plow. 
I feel sure that the leading citizens of that great State will 
cooperate to the fullest extent to bring about this result. I 
hope that those interested will not hesitate to write to me for 
details further than outlined in this brief statement: 

RULES FOR MAKING LOANS, 


The act specifically defines the purpose for which loans may be ob- 
tained These are 

(a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural use. 

(b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and live 
tock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of the mort- 
i farm; the term “equipment” to be defined by the Federal Farm 


Board, 


bt9 


A Se 


(c) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm lands: the 
term “improvement” to be defined by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

(d) To Hquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land mo.tgaged 
existing at the time of the organization of the first national farm-loan 
association established in or for the county in which the land mort- 
gaged is situated, or indebtedness subsequently incurred for one of the 
purposes mentioned in this section. 

FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL ‘FACTS SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND 

1. Loans may be made on first mortgages on farm land. 

2. Only those who own and cultivate farm land, or are about to own 
and cultivate such land, are entitled to borrow. 

3. No one can borrow save for the purposes stated in the act, and 


} those who after borrowing do not use the money for the purposes speci 


fied in the mortgage are liable to have their loans reduced or recalled 


| The seecretary-treasurer of each association is required to report any 


diversion of borrowed money from the purposes stated in the mort- 
gages, 

4. No individual can borrow more than $10,000 nor less than $100. 

5. No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the value of 
the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent in 
sured improvements upon it. 

6. The loan must run for not less than 5 and not more than 40 
years. 
7. Every mortgage must provide for the repayment of the loan 
under an ‘amortization ’’ plan by means of a fixed number of annual 
er semiannual installments sufficient to meet all interest and pay off 
the debt by the end of the term of the loan. The installments required 
will be those published in amortization tables, to be prepared by the 
Farm Loan Board. 


INTEREST RATES CAN NOT BE OVER 6 PER CENT AND MAY BE LESS. 


No Federal land bank is permitted to charge more than 6 per cent 
per annum on its farm mortgage loans and in no case shall the interest 
charged on farm mortgages exceed by more than 1 per cent the rate 
paid on the last issue of bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of bonds, 
it _ not charge more than 5 per cent for the next farm loans it 
makes, 





Flood SaZerers in West Virginia. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD COOPER, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, after seeing 
the action of the House of Representatives here to-day in adopt- 
ing the resolution introduced by my colleague, Mr. LirrLepaGE, 
by a unanimous vote for the relief of the West Virginia flood 
sufferers, I realize more then ever before that in time of dis- 
tress and suffering we forget politics and all join in attempt- 
ing to promote the best interests of all the people of this Re- 
public, and we feel that we truly live in a country where the 
voice of suffering humanity crying out for aid and assistance 
shall not cry in vain. 

The voice of over 8,000 homeless, needy sufferers in the flood 
district of West Virginia, their condition made known to the 
National Government through their chosen Representatives, 
after the telegraphic instrument sent the message of distress 
signed by the governor of the State over 400 miles away from 
the seat of government of the people, has been responded to 
by the immediate and prompt adoption of the resolution which 
will mean instant relief to the people of that section of the 
State of West Virginia which was visited by the terrible floods 
of last week. It is indeed a privilege and an honor to be a 
citizen of such a country as ours. 

Wednesday morning, August 9, the storm which caused death 
and destruction to so many on the waters of Cabin and Paint 
Creeks, in Kanawha County, and Coal River, in Boone County, 
visited that section of West Virginia. The mining towns situ- 
ated along the banks of the creeks and rivers of Kanawha and 
Boone Counties were in the zone of what was perhaps the 
most destructive cloudburst that has ever visited the State. 
The storm, following a clap of thunder, seemed to open wice 
the floodgates of the heavens, the water fell with increasing vio- 
lence on the hilltops and in the valleys and homes of tle 
miners and merchants and others who inhabited the heretofore 
happy villages. Not in the memory of the oldest citizens of 
the afflicted district had any such storm ever visited the State. 

The people feeling secure in their homes were loath to leave 
the shelter their roofs afforded and lingered on until death, which 
‘was on its way down the narrow mountain defiles, overtook 
them. The waters rushing down the steep hillsides, the moun- 
tains towering thousands of feet above the creek beds, increased 
in strength and volume as they rushed 50 or more feet in height 
on their mad dash to the open Kanawha River. Railroad tracks 
were torn from their foundations; railroad iron twisted in every 
conceivable form; railroad cars, in many cases loaded with coai 
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waiting on the sidetracks to be taken to the markets of 7 
world, were washed by the force of the waters far down the 


' 
streams; mining tipples, bridges, miners’ homes, everything in 
the valleys only added food to the hungry waters. Beautiful 
valleys, dotted but a short time ago with the homes of the miners 


merchants, to-day are swept clean of visible habitation. 


Homes, furniture, cattle, and human beings are piled high in an 
inconceivable mass miles below the scene of destruction 

The property destroyed can be replaced, but the lives lost are 
cone forever. Perhaps dozens will yet be found in the wreck- 
age which is lodged against bridges and other obstructions: the 
sands of the creeks cover bodies the search for which will be 
in vain. 

As is usual in such cases, the weak suffered the most. 
Seventy-five bodies already recovered reveal the fact that almost 


wy? 


all lost were women and children. The little ones, unable to 
fight against the currents, were in many cases carried down 
the creeks and rivers for miles. Babes were snatched from the 
loving arms of their mothers, and it is reported that several | 
bodies have been found even in the waters of the Ohio River, 
some as far distant as Cincinnati. | 

Those saved lost all—home, furniture, clothing, savings accu- 
mulated for years, the wages received for digging the black 
diamonds from the mountains of West Virginia—all gone for- 
ever, and with all gone, hope has almost vanished. Many of the 
miners who risked their lives daily to support their dear ones, | 
and accumu ‘ated dollars for rainy days, little thought the rainy | 
day would come so soon and come in such a way and with such 
force as to take away in an hour that which it had taken years 
to acquire. 

The good people of West Virginia have responded liberally to | 
the call for assistance issued by the governor of the State, Henry | 


D. Hatfield, who immediately took the necessary steps to feed 
the hungry, take care of the injured and dying, and give such 


shelter as was possible to those who had found temporary hab- 


lé 
} 
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itation under the cliffs of the overhanging hills. 
The business men of the city of Charleston, located but a | 
few miles from the flooded district, called a meeting of the | 


citizens and appealed for aid from the people of that country. 
Before the meeting adjourned several thousand dollars were | 
pledged, and it is thought the whole State will respond lib- 
erally to the call for help. 

But much remains to be done. Over 8,000 homeless, and many 
have lost their all, and many have only the clothes they were |} 
wearing at the time of the flood. Everything is lost and hope | 
is at low ebb. The railroads being practically destroyed, it will 
be weeks, perhaps months, before the mines can again be oper- 
ated and the miners again given the opportunity to earn an 
honest dollar by seeking employment in the mines, the only } 


occupation they have. The mining tipples, homes, and mining | 
equipment of all kinds will have to be replaced by the coal com- } 
panies, all of which is a hardship and a burden upon the oper- | 


ating companies. It will take time and much money to again 
equip and put in working condition the splendid mining opera- 
tions which these valleys boasted. 

Let us hope that the spirit shown here to-day—a spirit of | 
cooperation and aid, a disposition shown by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to send sympathy in substantial form to those | 
needing aid in time of distress—will revive the spirit of hope in 
the hearts of the afflicted people and impress the Nation with | 
the fact that while the National Government expects every man 
in time of danger to the Republic to respond to the cali of his 
country, with his life if necessary, still in time of distress the 
Government will respond with the same spirit to aid and assist 
its citizens when some great calamity befalls them. 


Benjamin P. Birdsall. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
HON. BURTON KE. SWEET, 
OF IOWA, 
In rue Hovse or RepreseEnratives, | 
| 


Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I crave the attention of the House 
but for a few minutes, for it is, indeed, fit and proper that we | winter’s snowy \ 
pause long enough in our deliberations to pay a passing tribute | 
to the life, character, and services of Benjamin P. Birdsall, who changeless law. 
at one time was a Member of this House and who is now de- 
ceased. 





nee, He served 
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In short, the tomb of man is created, decorated, beautified, 


and governed by the hand of the Infinite. 

C finite mon ask for a more glorious ending? Can he ask 
for a grander resting place? Can he ask for a more splendid 
termination than with the consummation of all things earthly 

f throne of God? 

mn thou art, to dust returnest, was not spoken of the soul. 

here is consolation in the thought that the dead can not be 
disturbed. The elemental fires may rage within the bosom of 
mother earth; the volcanoes may pour forth their red-hot lava, 
and the gus and steam may stream up to heaven; the earth- 
quake may rend the earth, and its shock may shake cities to 
their ruin, and cause the land to sink down to the level of the 
sea; the lightning may shatter the oak, and the deep-toned 
thunder may roll at a distance; the cyclone may leave devas- 
tation and destruction in its path; the hurricane may howl 
music, and the cataract may fill the air with its constant and 
solemn roar, but the dead sleep on. The living muy be ter- 


rorized, but the dead are undisturbed. They have returned to 
the elements from which they sprang. 
Judge Birdsall is at rest. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
That innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, ws 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
sy an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Federal Aid in the Construction of Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADDISON T. SMITH, 


OF IDAHO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion there is no 
legislation which could be placed upon the statute books that 
would be more advantageous to the country or benefit a treater 
number of people than the measure now under consiceration 
providing for Federal aid in the construction of good roads. 

Much has been said in prophecy by those who have discussed 
this subject as to how such legislation will make farm life more 
comfortable and profitable and how it will result in a more 
rapid development of the agricultural resources of the country, 
all of which is true; but I desire to refer to a concrete example 
of the benefits derived because of good roads which have here- 
tofore been constructed by the Federal Government. 

The subject of national highways was a live question a hun- 
dred years ago. From 1801 to 1830 the subject of good roads 
engaged the attention of the statesmen of that period. Henry 
Clay, one of the greatest men of his time, was a most ardent 
advocate of the policy of the Government constructing roads. 
Finally a law was passed in 1825 providing for the construction 
of a national road from Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis, Mo., 
which cost over $7,000,000. 

This road opened up the frontier country and was the main 
thoroughfare from the East to the West until the construction 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. This national road, which is 
one of the finest highways in the country, passes through the 
county in which I was born, and I have traveled over it many 
times in the old stage coaches, which mode of travel has long 
since been abandoned. 

Upon this great highway are magnificent farm homes and 
barns and prosperous villages. The?early settlers along this 
highway were fortunate in securing employment in the construe- 
tion of the road, and in this way were able to lay the foundation 
for their later prosperous condition. In addition an immediate 
and profitable market was created for their hay and grain to 
supply the great number of horses used in construction work. 

These pioneers were thus able to establish themselves more 
quickly by reason of living on such a splendid road and getting 
their products to market at much less expense than their neigh- 
bors in the back country, which naturally resulted in their 
greater prosperity. 

There is no better way in which to more equitably distribute 
in the inland States the proportion of the Federal money to 
which the peopie are entitled, as they in common with citizens 
of every other section of the country contribute to the support 
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of the Federal Government. The money which is to be appor- 
tioned among the different States will furnish employment to 
thousands of people and much of the labor will doubtless be per- 
formed by those living in the vicinity of the roads to be im- 
proved, so that while the farmer is being benefited by the im- 
provement of the roads, by furnishing him with easier and 
cheaper access to the markets, he will also be benefited by secur- 
ing work for his teams and the members of his family who may 
not be constantly occupied on the farm. 

While I had hoped that a much larger amount would be ap- 
propriated than is contemplated in the proposed bill, I most 
heartily support the present measure, feeling confident that Con- 
gress will recognize the wisdom of entering upon a larger and 
more extensive plan of improving the roads of the country after 
the experimental stage has passed. ; 

I hope that within the next few years there will be enacted 
a law based on the plan proposed in a bill which I have intro- 
duced, providing for the issuance of 3 per cent Government 
bonds, the money thus realized to be advanced to the States for 
road improvement in proportion to their area and population at 
4 per cent interest, secured by bonds issued by the States, the 
difference of 1 per cent interest between the Federal and State 
bonds to be placed into a sinking fund, which will, in the course 
of less than 50 years, be sufficient to pay off the bonds, thus 
allowing the States to have the use of the money with which 
to improve their roads at 4 per cent interest. As the principal 
will be taken care of by the 1 per cent difference in the interest 
between the State and Government bonds, placed in a sinking 
fund, the interest only will have to be paid by the States. 

There has been appropriated by the Federal Government in 
public lands, to aid the construction of railroads, $1,000,000,000 ; 
for rivers and harbors, $600,000,000; for public buildings, 
$200,000,000 ; and for the Panama Canal, $400,000,000. 

There is every reason, therefore, why the people of this coun- 
try should demand that the Government proceed toward the 
construction of good roads in every section of the Union for the 
benefit of the people of all the States. 

The history regarding the construction of the old National 
Road, to which I made reference, is of special interest in this 
connection, and I submit herewith an article by Mr. Maurice O. 
Eldridge, of the Office of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture, which contains interesting and valuable information re- 
garding this national highway, which should be preserved in the 
archives of the Government as a historical contribution to the 
literature on this important subject. 

THE OLD CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
[By Maurice O. Eldridge, assistant in road management, United Siates 
Department of Agriculture.]. 
‘““We hear no more the clanging hoof, 
And the stagecoach rattling by, 
For the steam king rules the traveled world, 
And the old pike’s left to die.” 

Not until 1894, when the Hon. T. B. Searight, of Uniontown, Pa., 
— us a most interesting account of its construction, growth, and 

evelopment, did we have any connected history of the old Cumberland 
Road. Mr. Searight was born and reared on the line of this road, and 
spent his whole life amid scenes connected with it. He saw it in the 
“zenith of its glory and with emotions of sadness witnessed its de- 
cline.” He tells us it was “a highway at once grand and imposing, 
and an artery largely instrumental in promoting the early growth and 
development of our country’s wonderful resources and most influentia: 
in strengthening the bonds of the American Union.” We are told by 
another writer that “it is a monument of a past age, but, like all other 
monuments, it is interesting as well as venerable. It carried thousands 
of population and millions of wealth into the West; and more than any 
other material structure in the land served to harmonize and strengthen, 


if not save, the Union.” 

The Cumberland Read, calied so because it began at Cumberland, Mad., 
was at one time the most widely known and heavily traveled road in 
the United States. One evidence of this is shown by the fact that 
during the year 1838, $50,000 in tolls was collected in the State of 
Ohio alone, although the road had not at that time been completed 
west of Springfield. The year 1839, however, seems to have been the 
banner year for this great highway, as Ohio collected in that year 
$62,446.10 in tolls. The total amount collected in Ohio from 1851 to 
1877 amounted to nearly a million and a quarter of dollars. 

It is generally thought that Henry Clay originated the idea of build 
ing the Cumberland Road, but speeches delivered in Congress in 152! 
gave the credit of its conception te Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1801 to 1813, under the Jefferson and Madison adminis 
trations. While Mr. Clay may not have been the originator of the 
scheme for building the road, he was its ablest friend in Congres 
leading most of the debates for its construction and preservation. ‘» 
commemorate his services in behalf of the road a monument was erected 
near Wheeling, W. Va. * * * which is fast crumbling to deca 
having been built out of a poor quality of sandstone. The friends 
good roads in the United States ought to raise a fund with which | 
reproduce this monument in enduring granite, and should erect (le 
same at some appropriate place along the line of the old pike. 

Henry Clay was regarded with great admiration and esteem all 
along the line of the old road. This magnetic man not only made 
friends of the drivers, but of the tavern keepers and persons in other 
employments along the road. One Humes, of Claysville, Pa., was given 
to boasting of the familiarity with which he was greeted by Mr. Clay. 
On one occasion a coach in which Mr. Clay was traveling to Washing 
ton was upset in a pile of limestone in the main street of Uniontown. 
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; planned to run from Cumberland, Md., to St. Lou Mo., | ing 
through the capitals of Ohio, Indi: nd Tlinoi rt of 
the western end, however, though graded, was n nu l. The 
Cumberland Road was connected with Baltim¢ i which 
was built by the bankers of Baltimore, and witl of the 
Potomac at Washington by the Chesapeake & Ohio ¢ ; 

The cost of the eastern division of the road ws quite excessive, 
being about $9,745 per mile between Cumberland and Uniontown. The 
cost of the entire division east of the Ohio River was about $153,000 
per mile. This, of course, included the heavy ading and the ponder- 
ous stone bridges. ‘The average cost of the read in eastern Ohio was 
much less than in Maryland and Pennsylvania, being about $3,400 per 





mile, and this included macadamiz g 
This road, projected and partially veyed in 1806, was not thrown 
open to the public until 1818. During this year the first line of pas- 
senger coaches was put on, and was conducted by James Kinkead, who 
was a member of the firm which built most of the stone bridges alon 
the road About 1852 the. railroads took from it the bulk of trave 
and traffic, as well as the mails between the East and the West, thus 
ushering in the period of its decline. 
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Mr. Seari at fails to give us a definite idea as to the methods used 
in constructing the road, but we know that the total width of the 





cleared roadway was 66 feet, the width graded 32 feet, and the width 








macadamized 20 feet. The writer inspected the road at a number of 
different places in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia during 
the last few years, and was surprised to find so many variettes of ma 
t 1 used and such a lack of uniformity in its construction. In pla 


the road was built with a telford foundation and a macadam surface, 
and in many such places the top has worn entirely away, leaving the 





rough telford base exposed. In other places the foundation was built 
of large stone, varying from 4 tc 10 inches in diameter, the surface 


being composed of small broken stone or gravel; while in 
the road seems to hav: 
cording to Macadam’s 


other pla 
been partiy built out of small broken stone 
original method. 
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From a letter written by Brig. Gen. C. Gratiot to Lieut. J. K. F. 
Mansfield, of the Corps of Engineers, who had charge of the road, we 
are able to secure definite information regarding the methods pursued 
in repairing the road subsequent to 1832. Repairs were made ac 
cording to the macadam system. All loose stones were removed from 


the road, the foundation was raked smooth and made nearly flat. The 
ditches on each side were opened so that the water could not stand at 
a higher level than 18 inches below the lowest part of the surface. The 
culverts were so constructed as to allow the free passage of all water 
under the road. The roadbed having been prepared, the stone w 
reduced by hand to fragments not exceeding 4 ounces in weight, 
spread on with shovels, and raked smooth. Only material of 
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* suffi- 
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to carry passengers, and the ordinary fare for such passengers was 


4 cents a milk These vehicles were handsomely finished, and some 
of them were painted tastily and upholstered with silk plush, and 
would accommodate as many as nine passengers. In fair weather an 
extra passenger was allowed to ride beside the driver. In addition 
to the “ postillion,” which consisted of driver with two horses sta- 
tioned at the foot of many of the long hills, to assist the four-horse 
coaches in ascending, relays of fresh horses were placed about 12 miles 


apart, and these were changed “almost in the twinkling of an eye.’ 
As soon as the coach halted the driver threw down the lines and almost 
instantly the ipcoming team was unhitched and a fresh one attached, 
the reins thrown back to the driver, who kept his seat during the 
operation, the coach rattling off again at full speed. 

It was believed by the “pike boys” that the stage line of the 
National Road had never been equaled for dash and spirit on any road 
in any age or country. An enthusiastic admirer of the old pike 
once said: 

“The chariots of the Appian Way, drawn by the fastest horses of 
ancient Rome, were but a dismal cortege in comparison with the 
sprightly procession of stage coaches on the American highway. The 
grandeur of the mail coach is riveted forever in the memory of these 
pike boys. To see it ascending a long hill, increasing in speed when 
nearing the summit, then moving rapidly over the intervening level 
to the top of the next hill, and dashing down, the driver wielding the 
whip and handling the reins, revealed a scene that will never be 
forgotten.” 


Quoting again from Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, the author of the 
hook entitled “ The Old National Road”: 


It is impossible to leave the study of the National Road without 
gathering up into a single chapter a number of threads which have not 
been woven into the preceding record. And, first, the very appearance 
of the old road as seen by travelers who pass over it to-day. One can 
not go a single mile over it without becoming deeply impressed with 
the evidence of the age and the individuality of the old National Road. 
There is nothing like it in the United States. Leaping the Ohlo at 
Wheeling, the National Road rolls itself across Ohio and Indiana, 
straight as an arrow, like an ancient elevated pathway of the gods, 
chopping hills in twain at a blow, traversing lowlands on high grades 
like a railroad bed, vaulting river and stream on massive bridges of 
unparalleled size. The farther one travels upon it the more impressed 
one must become, for there is in the long grades and stretches and 
ponderous bridges that “‘ masterful suggestion of a serious purpose, 
speeding you along with a strange uplifting of the heart,” of which 
Kenneth Grahame speaks: “And even in its shedding off of bank and 
hedgerow as it marched straight and full for the open down it seems 
to declare its contempt for adventitious trapping to catch the shallow- 
pated.” For long distances this road “ of the sterner sort’’ will be, so 
far as its immediate surface is concerned, what the tender mercies of 
the counties through which it passes will allow, but at certain points 
the traveler comes out unexpectedly upon the ancient roadbed, for in 
many places the old macadamized bed is still doing noble duty. 


AMERICAN CRISIS BIOGRAPHIES—-HENRY CLAY, 


{by his grandson, Thomas Hart Clay; completed by Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer, Ph. D.] 


Few at this day can comprehend how valuable a boon the Cumberland 
Road was to the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys at the time it was built. 
Clay struggled year after year to extend and complete it. In 1820 a 
monument was placed upon this highway near Wheeling in commemo- 
ration of his efforts in its behalf. The front of the base bears this 
inscription : 

“This monument was erected by Moses and Lydia Sheperd as a 
testimony of respect to Henry Clay, the eloquent defender of national 
rights and national independence.” 

On another side of the stone these words were inscribed: 

“Time brings every amelioration and refinement most gratifying to 
rational man, and the humblest flower freely plucked under the tree of 
liberty is more to be desired than all the trappings of royalty. 

“Anno Domini 1820.” 

Mr. Clay dled June 29, 1852, 11.17 a. m. 


A Correction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REeprEesEeNTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, no one in public life escapes more 
or less misrepresentation. As a general thing I pay no atten- 
tion to misrepresentations of what I do or say. But a Mr. Boyn- 
ton, who is a candidate for the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress against me, has published a lot of statements so utterly 
devoid of the truth that I am constrained to refer to at least one 
of them. 

Mr. Boynton, in an advertisement in various papers, says 
ihat I made the following statement, putting it in quotation 
marks as coming from me: 

The people are not competent to decide what laws shall be passed 
at Washington * * * I am too — to be burdened with . 
peals and requests and am compelied, owing to press of business, to 
assign the great majority of these appeals to the wastebasket. 

Mr. Boynton'’s statement that I ever made this statement 
quoted above is a simple, pure falsehood. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to say to those here who 
know my method of work that I read all suggestions concerning 
legislation which are made to me and read them carefully. 
The thousands of people who write to me from home know that 
I attend to. their letters and requests with great care. I not 
only read, but I derive great benefit and much information 
from the many suggestions which are made to me by letter and 
otherwise in regard to legislation, though I make it a general 
rule not to express decided opinions in regard to proposed legis- 
lation until I have had an opportunity to hear both sides and 
get all the information possible; and I rarely express a definite 
opinion on a matter until it comes before the House for action. 

The advertisements and statements of Mr. Boynton about me 
and my action on various public matters are filled with false 
statements concerning what I have said and done in the House 
and in regard to legislation. I shall not take the trouble to 
answer these false statements. I believe the people of the 
congressional district which I represent know that I have been 
faithful to their local interests as well as true to the general 
good and welfare of the country. 

In view of the possibilities which may grow out of the Euro- 
pean war, as well as danger from other sources, one of the 
most important things now is for this country to make proper 
preparation for its own defense. I have taken an active part 
in that movement in the House of Representatives. Mr. Boyn- 
ton, the candidate against me, is opposed to national prepared- 
ness as shown by a letter from him, reading as follows: 

[“‘ Lexy-Byte,"’ summer camp of Melbourne P. Boynton, Shelby, Mich., 
kh. F. D. No. 3.] 
Juty 5, 1915. 


Dear Stns: With all Europe covered by the dead and drenched in 
human blood it is madness of the most wicked sort to drive our own 
country into the same devilish business of so-called “ preparedness.” 

I marvel that you can and do list such noted and honorable names 
on your committees. Did I not know how easy it is to secure such 
names, I would worry the more about it. In my judgment there is 
just as much sense in arming our State lines as in arming our coasis 
against the world. uotations from Washington of over a hundred 
years ago are silly. Why don’t you go back to the oxcarts, too? 


Yours, 
M. P. Boynton, 





An Interview with Admiral Dewey. 
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HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House or RErrRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the ReEcorp an interview wit! 
Admiral Dewey published in the Baltimore Sun, August 20, 1916, 
in relation to the United States Navy—its personnel, its equi)- 
ment, and its present condition—also taking into consideratic 
the building program adopted by Congress. This statement is 
one of the clearest and most comprehensive that I have hii 
the pleasure to read or hear, and I think the people of tli 
United States and Members of Congress should have the beneti 
of Admiral Dewey’s opinions, and therefore ask that this inte: 
view with Admiral Dewey, the hero of two great wars ati! 
beloved by all American people, may be inserted in the Reco: 

DEWEY UPHOLDS DANIELS AND SAYS NAVY IS IN FINE SHAPE. 
{By George Creel.] 

Tor two years and more the United States Navy has been the subj: 
of discussion as bitter as it is confused. The disputes between pacilis 
and militarists, between Democrats and Republicans, have resulted 
a Babel, and out of it all have come prejudices that do not care 
bother with facts. 

It is a situation packed with menace. Not only is it the case th 
national confidence and national self-respect are being undermin«! 
but ignorance and hate make it impossible for wise decisions to be 1 
dered. Nothing is more imperative than that such a situation be end: 

The people of the United States are entitled to the truth, the wh 
truth, and nothing but the truth. What is slander and what is fa: 
Is the Navy as it stands to-day an asset or a liability? Is the Na 
bill honest and adequate or a dose of “eye wash” ? Has Secreta 
Daniels “demoralized” ? Is he a faithful public servant, worth) 
support, or a _— . 

Hinese questions may not be answered by any member of the Wilso 
administration or any Member of Congress, or by any officeseeker, © 
any “ magazine experts’ writing to suit editorial ees. N 
only is absolute and exact knowledge required, but he who spea! 
authoritatively must be free from the slightest suspicion of politi: 
bias or personal prejudice. 

One man only measures up to these specifications. That man 





Admiral Dewey. He has been in the Navy of the United States sin 


1854, serving through two wars. Since 1903 he has been head of |! 
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a three-year program, It will restore us to second pla ind enable the | relief at getting away f1 i \ 
United States to n.eet on equal terms any power in the world, save one. | took t f d th 
“It is my hope,” he said slowly, after another pause, it two n 1 at Ant ( 
ought to be the hope of every American, that this bill will nacted | permi ps rt " ‘ 
into law without party division. I want to see Ame a behind it! I | upon tl recommendat t Ss r 
want to see this vital question of the national defense lifted above the additional midshipn 
parties and partisanship.” | tional appointment 
I asked him then for a consideration of the Dill, or, rather, some | that opens the Naval Academ 1 
such analysis as would permit a civilian to do a little thinking for | course, they measure up t mi 
himself. Patiently enough he went over each item. ‘ hat 





































“ Four battleships at once, and six more within three years.’”” Now he ( i I 
was firmly on his own ground, his words came like bullets. ‘“ The i t! 1 I 
great clash at the mouth of the Skagerrack gave a test of every theory. ‘ 
As a result, naval authorities are now agreed that the battleship is iat I 
still the principal reliance of navies. As never before, it is proved ) 
that victory or defeat rests with the dreadnaught. tl tt t 
“Four battle cruisers at once, and two more withi: ee years, | ( W 
This will remedy one of our chief weaknesses. Nothing is more neces- t 
sary than an adequate information service to provide early 1 con- ; 
tinuous intelligence of an enemy's movements. This is the function of tl 
the battle cruiser. Also, in addition to speed and endurance, she has 
great offensive power, so that, if called upon, she can fight for informa- t 
tion and break through a hostile screen. Aside from offering security 
and information to the main body of battleships, the battle cruiser can t 
be used to protect sea routes, both military and commercial, and can 
' aid the battleships in general action by taking up a favorable torpedo | 
| position where her speed and heavy guns will be effective. The Skager- lis a 
j rack proves conclusively, however, that the battle cruiser can not give tl 
j and take with dreadnaughts. I Ss 
“Scout cruisers four, and six more to come. More eyes for the I ! 
fleet. Absolutely necessary.” ompletely E . 
After placing a matter-of-fact “‘O. K.’’ on the three fuel ships, the | jronclad 1 fort 
two ammunition ships, the hospital ship, a repair ship, and a trans- | important as a locomotiv Pr 
port, also the two gunboats and various tenders, he moved to the pied the order t 
submarines, | ‘And 1 
“Like the battle cruiser,” he said, “the submarine has been per- | < ‘ ‘ 
mitted to gain a very exaggerated value. It is, of course, a most use- Before 
ful auxiliary, whose importance will no doubt increase, but at present | out a 1 
there is no evidence that it will become supreme. The bill provides Here 
for 9 fleet submarines, 3 coast submarines, 800 tons type, and 55 sub- | owing y 
marines, smaller type, provisions that are in line with the recommenda- | yp. Ac 9 
tions of the General Board. | ‘It is 
“A feature of the Skagerrack engagement,” he continued, “ was the | in the ict 
convincing demonstration of the usefulness of the destroyer. These | 17.000, 
tiny ships, primarily designed to serve the purpose of a screen, to be | ranges 1 
outriders for the big ships. have been regarded as incapable of attack out of 2 8 
ing first-class ships in the daytime. Under cover of darkness or fog the | know.” 
destroyers were intended to creep in on the dreadnaughts, fire their | gunners 
torpedoes, and then dash for safety. The German destroyers descended | ‘r 
upon the British fleet in broad daylight, and the destroyers of both | 
fleets played an important part in the fighting. We feel that the bill's | 
provision for 50 destroyers is amply justified. So!” He turned in! I’ 
the chair and clapped his hands together. “It is a bill that gives us | 
Strength, and best of all, a bill that gives us balance. A great navy | 
and truly proportioned!” 
“ Granting all that,” I said, “ but what about the need of it?” As 
carefully and fairly as possible, I presented the feeling of many people | beli Ss 
in many Western and Middle West States—a feeling that this expendi- | civilian?” 
, ture of millions on the Navy was a departure from American tradi- “Absolutely. He represents t I 
bi tions, a_hysterical surrender to the madness that has had hold of people the better. 1e thing wv ( 
kings. His fine head nodded appreciation of every point, but at the | ceive of no greater madness in t . 3 
end he spread wide his hands in a swe ping gesture of dissent. naval group or the Army in t 
‘I know I am not a militarist,” he said. ‘“ Those who have never of cour we would look at things o 
Seen war, or who have only played at war, may talk in terms of of view. The whole democratic bal ‘ ! 
Jingoism, but men who know what war is and what war does are the | ‘“‘ How would you have the profess 
5 last in the world to approach it in any swashbuckiing fashion. I hope | “Just as now—the General Board t 
the day will come when peace and justice rule the world, but that day | Their duties are entirely adv ry t 


is not yet here Not all our idealism can brush away the facts. If | sweep. We pass on Navy n 
we are to dwell in peace, we must be able to protect that peace.” sels, suggest increases in v¢ 
He walked to the open window and pointed to the shining stretches | advisers of the Secretary 
of the sea. “Look at our coast line. From Maine to the canal; from jreat Britain, organized in ; 
the canal to Alaska. Russia has had to maintain two distinct fleets, | is the admirals’ staff, sometimes called 
one in the Baltic and one in the Black Sea. Our problem is much the Navy. If anything, neither body 

Same. We can not be said to have met our defensive needs until we ' General Board. 
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caught a clipping tucked away under some papers | 
his thing was in the back of my head all the time we 
ilking about the alleged demoralization of the Navy. Put that in.” 
he handed me was an article by Hector Bywater, the famous 

1 expe written for a British journal after a careful 


navati 
f the American Nayy. I glanced it over and saw this paragraph 


ove 


d 
need hardly 
infi 
Ay 


be said that the political head of the United States | 
nitely more power than the civilian First Lord in | 
there 1s every indication that Mr. Daniels has 
‘ to the utmost. His friends say he has accom- 
his enemies, who are very many, declare that his 
prejudices have undermined the morale of the naval 
le the service a laughingstock. But this charge is 
the evidence. Those best qualified to speak assert 
ur years have witnessed a remarkable all-around im- 
the quality of the personnel. Thanks to the Secretary's 
order shortly after he came into office, intemperance has dis- 
appeared from the Navy, and, although the drink prohibition excited 
ridicule and bitter opposition at the start, the majority of naval 
officers now agree that it has had a most beneficial effect on efficiency 
aml discipline. The American bluejacket of the present day is a most 
» type and a positive revelation to anyone who knew the old- 
10 or 15 years ago. He is fed, berthed, and cared for in a 
it astonishes those who are acquainted with the best European 
standards. Extraordinary pains are taken with his professional and 
eneral education. The amount of headwork he is called upon to get 
may seem exaggerated and unnecessary to European critics, 
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through 


but the result certatnly appears to justify the system.” 

“To vou stand for that?” I asked, looking up after reading the 
paragraph alond 

‘I would be dishonest if I didn’t,” he answered gravely. *©ig-3 
told you, I have been in the Navy since 1854. Against the slanders 
that have been heaped upon the service that I love I want to say 


again that never in my knowledge has the matériel and personnel been 
so efficient. The last few years baye been very wonderful years for 
the United States Navy.” 

For an hour he swept through a record of amazing achieyements, 
rarely pausing to look at his notes, never letting down for a second. 
The invention and installatioa of antiaircraft guns, the utilization of 


the discarded navy yard at Pensacola as an aeronautic station and 
training school; the creation of a definite division of mining and mine 
sweeping: the reorganization of the radio service and the use of wire- 


less telephony; the increase of the Navy's powder output from 3,000,000 
to 6,000,000 pounds a year; the instatlation of electric propulsion; the 


three new battleships: radi» equipment for submarines; the un- 

precedented increase in the Navy's stores of ammunition; the new 

emphasis put upon the War College, with its study of strategy; ex- 
periments with submarine and aircraft—so it went on until I gave | 
up the attempt to follow, 
“This Is more than I have talked for years,” he said at last, rising | 
to his feet and holding out his hand. “ But I want the people of the | 
United States to know that it is all right with the Navy. There is | 

no demoralization, ne tack of discipline, no absence of enthusiasm. 
‘The Navy has never failed America. It wilil not fail.” 
\s I went away I stepped more proudly than at any other time in my } 
ole | I had shaken the band of Admiral George Dewey. 
Building prograin adopted by Congress. | 
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Naval appropriations made or arranged for during past and present | 
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Democratic Legislation and Democratic Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
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ION. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS 


‘ . 


—— 


OF VIRGINIA, 
Ix tue Housrt or Representatives, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 
Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the figures of present busi- 
1 the | States are nmazing. They tell a story of | 
unparalleled prosperity, of prosperity in every direction, pros- | 
} y for the iners, prosperity for the wage earners, pros- 
D y for tl mnufacturers, prosperity for the transportation 


‘itv f the coal, iron 





| pleasantness, and to tread the paths of peace. 


and copper mines, the | 
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tale is endless. The Republican spellbinders have howled ca- 
lamity, and predicted panic until their voices are cracked and 
husky under the strain. But to no effect. Business refuses to 
be alarmed. The country continues to pursue the ways of 
We are the 
one great, peaceful Nation, in the midst of a Bedlam, the one 
great country whose people can rest in quietness, undisturbed 
by the thunders and horrors of a world-shaking war. Peace 
and prosperity, plenty and content, these are great blessings, 
and the people will be slow to risk their loss in order to acquire 
the hypothetical blessings of a Republican administration. The 
dog in the fable was secure in the possession of 2 juicy piece 
of meat. Crossing a stream, he saw his reflection in the clear 
waters below. Excited by the hope of adding to his possessions, 
he dived for the reflected bacon, narrowly escaped drowning, 
and in the pursuit of the shadow lost the substance. The people 
of the United States know a good thing when they see it. The 
machinery of government is running smoothly. They do not 
care to take the engine to pieces to see what makes the wheels 
go round. They are unwilling to drop the pilot of the ship of 
state, or in more homely phrase, to swap horses when crossing 
a swollen stream. Let well enough alone is an every day 
maxim, but it embodies a good working principle. This country 
is in the very heyday of prosperity, and no fair-minded man 
ean avoid the conclusion that in large measure that prosperity 
has been secured by wise legislation, and good administration. 
If the legislation of the last four years had been vicious, 
inadequate, and lestructive, if the administration of public af- 
fairs had been timid, weak, vacillating, and insincere, it is a 
clear proposition that our present condition would be one of un- 
rest, disorder, discontent, apprehension, and industrial con- 
fusion. Capital would be timid, labor would be dissatisfied, 
profits would be uncertain, enterprise would be curtailed, mar- 
kets would be disordered, and general business utterly demor- 
alized. These would be the inevitable fruits of crude legisla- 
tion, and incompetent ad:ainistration. But if a tree is to be 
judged by its fruits, it is clear that the fruits of peace, pros- 
perity, and content do not grow on the evil tree of vicious leg- 
islation, or of corrupt and inadequate execution. There is 
something at fault in the argument of our Republican critics 
who vehemently attack the Democratic Party, but can not ex- 
plain the prosperity that is patent on every hand. Nor are 
these critics in a position to assail the great Democratic meas 
ures that are responsible in so large a degree for our abounding 
prosperity, with any sincerity of conviction, or plausibility of 
argument. Presumably the minority party is in Congress upon 
the theory that it will expose Democratic follies, and oppose 
the crudities of Democratic legislation. But how can the gen 
tlemen composing this minority discharge this task with an) 
degree of success, when in such large numbers they have voted 
for the bills which constitute enduring monuments to Demo 
cratic legislative capacity? If the Democratic bills are inade 
quate and destructive, the work of incapable and incompe 
tent amateurs in legislation, our Republican crities at least are 
estopped from making this charge, for the record plainly shows 
that numerous Republican votes were cast for these measures 
Confronted with this record, it is vain for Republica 
spellbinders to attack the value, or deride the merit of thes: 
enactments. Simply stated, these bills were either good, 01 
bad, adequate or inadequate, sufficient or insufficient. If the) 
fell under the latter head, the duty of the minority was clear 
One and all they should have voted in the negative. But 
support of a measure by the party in opposition, affords any 
evidence of its merit, then the merits of the measures thai 
shall cite, are abundantly established. In order that the at 
testing evidence of Republican support to the merit of Dem: 
cratic legislative achievement may be made so clear, that he 
who runs may read, I propose to set down in order the measures 
upon which the Democratic Party is willing to go to the 
country, and submit its case to the arbitrament of the voters: 
1. The Underwood tariff law. This act revised the tariff so 
justly, so conservatively, and with such regard for the interests 
of all the people, that the business world adjusted itself to the 
new conditions without shock, or jar. Confronted with the 
present condition of universal prosperity, he would be a ras! 
man indeed who would care to revise again the tariff, and 
expose business anew to the mischiefs that would attend 1! 
inequitable adjustment. This bill passed on September 3” 
1913, three years ago. One hundred and three Republican- 
voted in the negative. It will soon be seen that this was thie 
high-water mark of Republican opposition to Democratic lesis 
| lation. 
2. The income-tax law. When this measure was first passed 
in a Democratic House in 1912, 40 Republican votes were cast 





a 


in opposition, 75 voted aye. 
the Underwood tariff bill. 
3. The election of Senators by direct vote 
Passed in a Democratic House in April, 1912. 
licans voted no, 110 Republicans voted aye. 


Later it was passed as a part of 


of the 
Fifteen Repub- 


4. The Federal Trade Commission bill. Passed in 1914. No 
opposing votes. 
5. The Philippine bill, guaranteeing ultimate independence to 


the Filipinos. Passed in 1916. 
6. The Clayton antitrust bill. 
yoting no, 35 voting aye. 
7. The Rucker bill, to prevent corrupt practices in elections. 


No opposing votes. 
Passed in 1914, 52 Republicans 


‘. 


Passed House in 1916. No opposing votes. 
8. The Federal Trade Commission law. Passed in 1914. 


No opposing vote. 

9. The Federal reserve law, reorganizing and rehabilitating 
our currency system, and eliminating the possibility of money 
panics. Passed in 1913, 53 Republicans voting aye, 58 Repub- 
licans voting no. 

10. The revenue bill. Passed in 1916, 39 Republicans voting 
aye. Normal Democratic majority in the House about 24. 
Majority for the bill 100. 

11. The good-roads bill, providing Federal aid for the con- 
struction of roads in the States. Passed in 1916, 
licans voted aye, 68 voted no. 


12. Bill for the safety of railway employees. Passed in 1916. 
No opposing votes. 
138. Workman’s compensation law. Passed in 1916, 140 Re- 


publicans voting aye, 1 Republican voting no. 

14. The child-labor bill. Passed in 1916, two Republicans 
voted no. 

15. Anti-injunction law, for the protection of labor against 
oppression. Passed Democratic House in 1912, 80 Republicans 
voted aye, 31 Republicans voted no. 

16. Spanish War widows’ pension bill. 
opposing votes. 

17. Rural credits bill. Passed in 1916, and denounced in the 
Republican platform, but on the vote in the House, 108 Re- 
publicans voted aye, and 10 Republicans voted no. 

18. Four agricultural bills, of peculiar interest to the farmers. 

First. The bill to prevent gambling in farm products. 

Second. The warehouse bill. 

Third. The bill for grading grain. 

Fourth. The agricultural extension bill. These bills passed 
in 1916. No record vote in opposition to the first measure. 
On the second biil 125 Republicans voted aye, and 31 Repub- 
licans no. On the third bill there were no opposing 
To the fourth bill there was no opposition. 

Mr. Speaker this is a formidable aggregate of legislation. 
Certainly we do not appear to have erred in the matter of omis- 
slon, for apparently we have provided for every subject matter 
calling for appropriate treatment. The interests of the farmers, 
the interests of labor, the interests of the children, the in- 
terests of the manufacturers confronted with unfair competi- 
tion, the interests of the workingmen injured in dangerous 
employments, the interests of the small land buyer who wants 
easy money on long time, the interests of labor on the railroads, 
and in other occupations requiring safety appliances, the in- 
terests of general business which require a sound and elastic 
currency, these are all provided for in the measures I have 
cited. We wait in vain to be arraigned before the country by 
our Republican opponents on the demerits of this legislation. 
Even the doughty champion of that party for the Presidency, 


Passed in 1916. No 


votes. 


the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, declines to take issue on this 
imposing total of Democratic enactments, which must stand 


upon their merits, or fall upon their demerits. Surely the wit 
of our Republican opponents can contrive an indictment against 
a portion at least, of this legislation. The country expected 
that Mr. Hughes would find in this body of comprehensive stat- 
utes something upon which to make a real issue. But when 
called upon to define his attitude, he responded by announcing 
that he stood for undiluted Americanism. 

Truly, a clear expression of a definite attitude, and a positive 
policy! He might as well have announced that the moon was 
made of green cheese, and rested his appeal to the voters upon 
that declaration. YTailing to formulate any charge of inade- 
guacy, or insufficiency against the legislation upon which the 
Democratic Party rests its claim for reelection, the Republicans 
by their silence, admit its merit and sufficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, the measures that I have cited, and others that 
might be cited, constitute a proud record. The Democratic 
Party has made good, and to each specific promise announced 
in its platform, it has responded with appropriate legislation. 

We promised legitimate business, protection against illegiti- 
mate business, and te redeem that promise have passed an anti- 


28 Repub- | 


} 
| 


people. i 
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commission bill to make all trade, 1 ae, ¢ 
little fellows against the oppressions of overwee 
Every American wants to be a landowner. 
Republicans promised a rural-credit bill, but 
| of promise to the ear only. It remained for a D 
gress to enact a real rural-cre bill, one that w 
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Our merchant marine has n tl laughit 
world. We have utterly lacke: the past 50 
With which to transport our own goods to 1 
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which effectually hindered the development of a 
American merchant marine. A Democratic C 
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1 of monetary essays, of little value for the solution of the 





| questions involved. 

But the crowning work, I might almost say, of a Democratic 
Co ess, is the Shackleford bill, providing Federal aid for road 
construetion in the States. This measure will reach into, and 
affect with its benefits every community, of every State in the 
Union. It marks the beginning of an era of universal road 


construction that will give the country a system of wagon roads 
that will be of vast and permanent utility to the farmers, and the 
rban dwellers alike. 
the story of Democratic legislation. No wonder the 
has not dared to make an attack in the open. No 
ler that Mr. Candidate Hughes prefers such glittering gen- 
as “undiluted Americanism,” to the difficult, nay«im- | 
task of making an issue over these measures of notable 
Like the darky preacher who argified with the 
and sputified over the Scriptures, but failed “ to specify 
wherein,” Mr. Hughes and his followers have failed to 
specify wherein this legislation is defective, unwise, and unde- 
rable, or to indicate hat, if any of it, if opportunity is af- 
l, they will repeal. 

No wonder the Republicans in Congress voted in such large 
numbers for these measures. They dared not do otherwise, and 


itis 18 


opposition 


ol 
}) ble 
chievement, 


the 


ro before their constituents. 
There are many other measures of intense local interest, and 
practical value, that I have not mentioned, measures for flood 


control in the Mississippi and Sacramento Valleys, measures® 
for the development of Territorial Alaska, measures for forest 
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| ago, was $16,534,000. 





conservation, measures for the development of our water power, 
and of our great arid areas. These measures are local, but the 
larger measures that I have cited are neither local, nor sectional 
in their character and application. They relate to, and affect 
the interests of all the people of the entire country, and consti- 
tute the magnificent redemption of every pledge made by the 
Democratic Party to enact the legis!ation imperatively required 
by public conditions. 

No wonder that Bainbridge Colby, the man who nominated 
Roosevelt at Chicago, has been constrained within the last few 
days to pay the following tribute to the work of the Democrats 
in Congress: 

The achievements of the Democratic Party, under the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, in the fleld of progressive legislation, constitute much 


more than an appeal for support. The opposition to the President’s 
reelection proceeds from an wunregenerate Republicanism that has 
weathered the danger of reform, reabsorbed its most vociferous critic— 


I presume he refers to Roosevelt 
and abandoned itself to rancid reaction. 
See f yourself, Count for yourself. 

Mr. Colby is a Republican. He ought to know the things 
whereof he speaks with so much fervor. As a witness against 
the Old Guard, and the rancid reactionaries who are running the 
Republican campaign, he is a brand plucked from the burning. 
The measures that I have grouped for special reference, con- 
stitute the seed that the Democrats have sowed in the field of 
legislation, the hardy trees that they have planted. What of 
the fruits? Are they good, or evil? To-day the United States 
is at the very highest pinnacle of wealth and happiness. 

The real indices of domestic prosperity are railway earnings, 
production of pig iron, building operations, and bank clearances. 
The condition of the iron, and steel trade is regarded as the 
barometer of the business world. The reports of the earnings of 
the railway transportation lines exhibit one and all great gains. 
TY to March 31 of this year the net increases in the railway 
earnings were over $250,000,000 greater than for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1915. And mark you, this means more business, 
yét the oppression of the shippers by the imposition of greater 
‘rates. The transportation charges of the railroad lines are now 
held to a reasonable level by the eonstraining authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. No longer are these compa- 
nies enabled to put more money into their pockets, by the simple 
device of making the shipper pay more for his transportation, 
until finally they load down the traffic with all that it will carry. 
Ruilding is conspicuously active in every city, town, and ham- 
let in the United States. In the iron and steel trades, not only 
are all the establishments running on full time, but their prod- 
ucts are sold months, and in some instances years ahead. The 
reports from the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury show 
new high records in the matter of the resources of the banks 
of the central reserve, and reserve cities, and of the deposits in 
these cities. 

[Associated Press dispatch, May 28, 1916.] 


Resources of nearly $8,000,000,000, a new high record were held by 
the natioral banks of the central reserve, ant reserve cities of the 
country, on May 1, so Comptroller Williams announced last night. He 
issued this statement; The abstract of the condition of all national 
banks, in the central reserve, and reserve cities, as of May 1, 1916, 
shows that their resources have reached another high-water mark, 


Taoere they are, the Old Guard. 
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total resources being reported as 
000,000 over the call of March 7. 
were $6,593,000,000, an increase of $149,000,000, while loans and d 
counts increased from $4,164,000,000 to $4,212,000,000 on May 1 

Money is abundant, and available on easy terms for every 
form of legitimate enterprise. 

The figures of the Geological Survey show that the production 
of iron ore during the year 1916 sets a new high record. To 
date the production has been 83 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period of last year. The production of pig iron 
for the same period is 66 per cent greater than for last year 
while the prices both for pig, and the manufactured products, are 
in the highest degree satisfactory for all parties concerned. ‘The 
par value of the stocks of the Bethlehem Steel Co. a few yeurs 
The present value is $115,803,000. Ap- 
preciation in these stocks is $99,269,000, or over 500 per cent. 


$s 


976,000,000, an increase of $259.- 


7, 
rhe deposits in these national banks 


is 


|} A comparative statement of other industrial companies shows ad- 


vances almost as great as appear in the case of Bethlehem Steel. 
I refer to companies that are not concerned in munition making, 
but which supply the industrial wants of this country, and of 
the world. The figures cited do not seem to presage panie under 
a Democratic administration, or the advent of hard times. 

The figures of the coal output are extraordinary, as given in 
a report of the Geological Survey. According to this report, the 
production during the first half of this year was the greatest 
ever recorded in any half year period. The figures show 


"T 
clih 


| output of over 261,000,000 tons, a 35 per cent increase over the 


first six months of 1915. ‘The estimates of the bureau indicate 
that over 500,000,000 tons will be mined during the year 1916, 
a new high record. 

What this means in the way of increased traffic for the rail- 
roads, and prosperity for all the interests concerned, needs no 
comment. At no time in the history of our country has our 
export business been so great. The exports for May of this year 
were $61,000,000 greater than for the high record of the March 
last preceding, and total the sum of $472,000,000. 

Our foreign trade for the last fiscal year amounts in round 
numbers to $6,300,000,000, or $2,000,000,000 more than our trade 
of two years ago. These figures show the amazing extent to 
which our commerce has increased with every quarter of the 
globe. For years London has been the center of world trade, 
but within the last 12 months New York has advanced to the 
primacy, and is now the world’s biggest port. During the last 
12 months New York’s total of exports and imports amounted 
to over $2,125,000,000, exceeding the export and import business 
of London during that period by over $200,000,000. The cost 
of collection of our internal revenues affords the most remark- 
able evidence of Democratic capacity, and Democratic efficiency. 
The receipts from this source for the last fiscal year amounted 
to the sum total of $572,740,769. This vast sum was collected 
at a cost of only 1.4 per cent, a new high record of economy. 

In connection with the truly extraordinary advance in other 
business, there has been a notable recent increase in the output 
of our shipyards, portending the reestablishment of an American 
merchant marine under the shipping bill passed at this session 
of Congress. The crying need of the hour is ships with which 
to transport the products of our farms, and factories to the 
countries which are clamorously demanding them. “ Bursting 
granaries, teeming factories, overladen ships,” that is the story, 
and the cry is ever for more ships, and more ships, and still 
more ships for the transportation of the goods piled high on 
the congested wharves at every port on our coast. The figures 
given out by the Bureau of Navigation of the Department of 
Commerce show that shipbuilding in American yards has prac- 
tically been quadrupled: 

On July 1, 1915, there were but 76 vessels of 310,089 gross tons 
building, or under conttact in our yards, compared with 385 vessels of 
1.225, 784 tons, on July 1, 1916. 

Every shipyard is working to capacity, building cargo ves- 
sels, bulk oil vessels, colliers, and combined passenger and 
cargo vessels. The fact that they are building only two purely 
passenger vessels shows that the business world is preparing for 
cargo traffic on an immense scale. As a result of these condi- 
tion in the business world, the products of the farm, meat, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, and cotton have been rapidly advancing. The 
price of hogs, and cotton is the highest knowr. The following 
table of present prices on the Washington market is interesting 
reading : 

Prices to-day in the markets of the city were about as follows: 


a: eee, 35 cents to 40 cents per dozen; gathered, 30 cents 
to 33 cents = ozen. 
Poultry : Chickens, 28 cents to 35 cents pound ; broilers, 30 cents 


to 35 cents per pound ; hens, 23 cents to cents per pound ; roosters, 
16 cents to 18 cents per pound; turkeys, 30 cents to 35 cents per 
pound ; ducks, 25 cents per pound. x 
Butter: Best creamery, 45 cents per pound; oleomargarine, 15 cents 
to 30 cents per pound; renovated, 32 cents per pound; medium grades, 
35 cents to 45 cents per pound. 
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Meats: Lamb, 18 cents to 40 cents per pound: beef roast, 18 canal trades—all offer lorment t 
to : cents per pound; beefsteak, 25 cents to 35 cents per pound; v of stead 
beef, stewing, 15 cents to 18 cents per pound; veal, 18 cents to 35 int 
cents per pound; bacon, piece, 22 cents to 25 cents per pound; bacon, We in I S 
sliced, 28 cents to 35 cents per pound; pork roast, 25 cents to 30 cents } S 
per pound; mutton, 25 cents to 35 cents per pound; pork chops, 25 | there is now 11 ‘ “* 
cenis to 30 cents per pound; pork hams, 20 cents to 22 cents per | high averag: ile of i t 
pound; pork shoulder, 18 cents to 20 cents per pound; smoked ham, With the opening of t! s 
»0 cents to 23 cents per pound; smoked shoulder, 16 cents to 20 cents |! grow more urgent, and t I 
per pound; corned ham, 20 cents to 22 cents per pound. extent, wi ome still moi xt i 

A few nonpartisan witnesses testifying to the conditions of éc © opening « ft g t 
business, and the fact of universal prosperity will be called. The nia = witl ‘it te nurchasit 
testimony of these witnesses will make interesting reading. | If our sales to foreign 

The tide of business is rising at an accelerated pace, and an era |} ae : I re cesarean Seen i 
of widespread activity is in prospect. Of late industrial expansion | iy a eae a righ 
has been phenomenally rapid Reports from nearly all the sections of ——? , 
the country, tell of the unchecked growth of new enterprises, which is | 
everywhere stimulated by the cxceptional strength of the fundamental | I \ 
situation, Current transactions, with few exceptions, are steadily | s / 
enlarging, as is evidenced by the omparisons of bank clearing rail ee eee BUSIN 
road earnings, commodity prices, and other statistical barometers There exist unprecedented 
(Dun's Review, October, 1915.) United States, and in many of 

Not only is there no p backward in general business, but each | facturing orders unfilled 
week the pendulum of progress swings over a wider area, and confi capacity of output being 1 ntai 
dence is further strengthened. Few discordant notes mar the cheerful When the phrase or term “ ful { 
tone of reports from the leading centers, and trades. A change of | be remembered that capacities 
spirit finds expression in the launching of many deferred undertakings, largely increased during > | 1s 
while more new enterprises are being started than for several years | Pacil) Means vastly ¢ Y 
past Instead of marked hesitation and caution, large projects are | 1912, 1915, or 1914 P 
conceived and carried into effect. in a manner that attests the in- In very few lines of ma : i 
creased confidence prevailing in the commercial world (Dun’s Re reserve stocks, and tl ter | to } 
view. Oct. 30, 1915.) imported articles and f the 

Trade as well as industri till moves at a brisk pace: prices con- | Shopkeeper or an extensive met 
tinue to advance, deliveries of raw, and finished material are complained | Shop, or factory of origin, it 1 i 
of as slow, railway traffic is cor ed, supplies of money are plethorie, | the agencies dependent an 
and collections are good. Br et, February, 1916.) of the needed articles 

A tale now rather commonplace, is told by the week's reports 4 | _, Whether the articles « re 
prominent characteristic is unprecedented activity in all the larger | it is wait, walt 1 al the 
lines, distributing, as well as manufacturing. There is a shortage of | Sumer, and this condition « 
goods, a steady climbing of >rices, and a widespread complaint af an | been equaled in the United Stat ! 
inability to get supplies. (Bradstreet, March, 1916.) ; than a half century ago 

There is no longer any complaint of deferred buying, but of difli The entire country is aw: ‘ vl 
culty in meeting the steadily expanding requirements. Exports con- | irom and steel trades, in the p 
tinue in notably heavy volume, while internal trade is swelled as the | Cvery class of machinery output, in the 
holiday season approaches. Development of Christmas business, fulfills | tories, the automobil nd mot ! 
the most optimistic expectations Weekly bank clearings, $3,821. ient numbers of skilled operat 
001,525. (Dun’s Review, December, 1915.) causing the piling up of order 

The United States Steel Corporation began this month with unfilled | the silk mills as wel 
orders amounting to 6,165,452 tons of steel. This is the largest several of ( : I i 
amount for years, and is an increase of 847.834 tons over the figures nf » the I 1 t 
of October 1. Most of the steel is for railroads, bridges, steel-fram ( t ead t p 
building, and manufacturing. This seems to show a healthy state ot i} f I nd 0 I 
general business. (Current Events, November, 1915.) 4 . thiv 

These citations might be multiplied indefinitely, but T will | (Uta. Of treicnt for t t ' 
eall only two additional witnesses to prosperity, this time from | portation lines through my 
the opposition, and will insert a few brief citations from the | ,, aCulve business, la : ‘ 
editorial, and news columns of those stalwart Republican papers, | (ne nest {ical r 
the Washington Post, and the Washington Times. 

[Extract from editorial of Washington Tosi of Jan, 16, 1916.) | Was ! 
BUSINESS SYEADILY EXPANDING IN VOLUME AND INCREASING IN VALUES. | ” , 

The pushing forward of extensions to industrial establishments, the Wi direct — the 1 bee 
increase of capacities to output in mines, mills, shops, and factories; | “@COUrastus et a eae ome Larougs 
the construction of new mills, new shops, new factories continue to be | ., bese items cover very diftere! ae 
marked features of business in the United States Peeg, Ber Bh ec gg Be ovr gp ne 

The increase of wages of employees in important branches of employ- | Yf feel that extended . : ae = ‘ 
ment of labor is an accompaniment of the expansion of outputting. : ves oe Ind ene Salen tn Se eee 

The fact that building operations noted in December, 1915, were of a | °Y®! May, 1915 -— . 1 
value, take the country over, of more than 65 per cent increase as com- | . Public SCEVIC Corporation ¢ ee week 
pared with the total of December, 1914, is most significant and speaks | TEe°Q@u nd stockholders to incre me cap 
very encouragingly for building work during the present year. y 80 Sa. Cue ay : ; +} ' 

The balance of trade in favor of the United States of rising $50,000,000 | Railway Nene roe < Oren tea ttera: Freee 
as the result of the first week of 1916 exports and imports indicates that | C2™S, and the Hal _ Central Railway is reporte 
the high tide of the last four months of 1915 is still running in full force. | OFUSEE TOF Gres Sreent care See, ween, Sen Ses 

The fact that exports of coa! during the year 1915 were double those Dominion Steel Corporation | Se 
of 1914 tells the story of prosperity in the mining regions north, south, | 7°32! ne io on 
and west of the District of Columbia, as well as of the railways which | .. ane estnern J - ae a a4 b 
transport the coal and the ports which are benefited by the greater om ence - an aa ae ere gabe 
commerce brings to their people. eee cette ack eae ets thes taoes 

} . wior > er ‘ > WT thel t 

[Extract from editorial of Washingion Post, Apr. 2, 1916.] | -_ ee the : a of them hat =o . 

ENOKMOUS DEMANDS OF THE PUBLIC FOR MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS AND | At the single port of New Y¥ from June 10 
MERCHANTS’ STOCK OF MERCHANDISE. | the expcris amounted in v to $70,880,922 } 

As all business men well know, for the first three months of 1916 | Value of $44,001, i i th t of t 
labor in every branch, labor skilled and unskilled, was employed in | W45 an excess val f exports the t 
greater numbers of persons and in a greater percentage of the available | Of Dearly $26,000,000, — , 
total than ever before in the history of the United States at that period | ,, 4 Coltract was closed this week by the Orien 
of the year. The reports of State and National officials have also shown | Battery Place, New York, . 19,000 tons 0 
that during the last quarter of 1915 the average wage paid was higher | Where they are to be converted Into p , 
than at any other period of cur records. ( oal_ and ¢ oke shipment the Pennsy bi I; 

The past three months have witnessed advances in wages of employees May 8(4,.0¢¢ tons. 
over those paid in 1915 to an extent that has increased the daily, A $6,000,000 order f 
weekly, and monthly earning power of more than 1,000,000 of our indus- | ©7®! Electric Co. 
trial workers. 

Our mills, our furnaces, our factories, our shops, our manufacturing | I Ww | J 1 
establishments, and our mines are not only crowded with employees | carr 7 - 
earning good wages, but the unfilled orders upon the books of the com- | 1 SURY BALANCE LARGEST SINCI Dt 
panies, firms, or individuals controlling these are so large that they | $17 231, AND END ’ { $ 
guarantee full capacity output for many months ahead, and this is in} Secretary McAdoo reported last night that th 
itself a guaranty of steady, constant, employment to the workers, heavy | States Treasury is $174,965,231.97, the largest since 1 
pay rolls, and enormous demands for materials. * | gor 1916 was $78,727,810.11, as compared with 191 

Some of the great steel companies are already booking orders for | deficit ; — oy , 
hundreds of thousands of tons of their outputs for delivery to their | Tucome tax receipts 1 ' l S7TQ Hn0.0N0 ¢ 
customers in 1917. internal-revenue receipts increas phenomena to 

{Extract from editorial of Washingion Post of Mar. 25, 1916.) Not only do we find immense present activity 

There are no persons idle in this country now who are capable of trade, but as a result of the contidence which on 

work and desire employment. Farms, mines, shops, mills, factories, the | have in the fuiure, the extent to which comin 
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been equaled since the Civil War.” All the 


agencies are now waiting and dependent upon the manufacturers 
for it has been noted that in “the iron and steel 
tr: in t cotton, wool and silk mills, orders are piling up 
ey day Several of the great carpet, and rug manufactories 


1 their salesmen, having sold their products ahead 
is they care to go.” 


Our friends on the Republican side have reluctantly conceded 


ty But they are unwilling to give credit, where credit 
They are strong on insinuating a doubt. Trouble they 


just ahead, and the only way that this trouble can be 
ded is to call in the party which the country has repudiated 

r the last six years, and put them on the job. They are woe- 
fully afraid that the Democrats will be unable co meet the 
probler that they insist will confront this country at the con- 
clusion of the European war. Hence their anxiety to sacrifice 
themselves upon the altar of their country’s needs, and devote 
themselves to the solution of these problems. But this appre- 
hension is confined exciusively to these self-sacrificing patriots. 
The country goes on its way unafraid. Even the Washington 
Post can not see a cloud the thickness of a man’s hand upon 
the horizon. In a recent editorial it declared that— 

not a cloud upon the business sky of the United States at 
vriting. The prospects are so brilliant, and the results seem to be 
1 ed, that they can not fail to be satisfactory to the business men, 
as well as to the masses of the people 

And why should they not be satisfactory ?— 

Most of the steel concerns have sold their entire output for the year. 
The southern cotton mills, in the aggregate, are doing the greatest 
of their history. All of the railroads are sending in great 
‘s for equipment. 
steel workers are getting surpassingly high wages, and new 
high marks are being established in every direetion. 

Another pretension put forward by the minority is that our 
prosperity is all war prosperity. Of course it would be foolish 
to deny that the war has stimulated prices, and exports in cer- 
tain industries, but the reports of the Department of Com- 
merce show that the purely war exports constitute but a small 
per cent of the immense volume of our foreign trade. The 
sufficient an r to this contention is found in another editorial 





from the mucl d Washington Post: 
FORGING AHEAD. 
When steel common made its recent high record of 95, it topped 


evious {| of 19009 by 


eighth of a point. The rise of the 


| nt year | sensational In February of 1915 the stock had 
dropped to 38 There had heen a recovery of 57 points when the high 
I rd of 95 was reached As against the net earnings for 1909, 
in nting t $151,000,000, the net earnings of 1916 are 
stimated at $312,000,000. There could be no better evidence of 
the firm foundat on Which the prosperity of the country rests. 
The United States Steel Corporation is not engaged in manufacturing 
munitions of war. It usiness responds to the demand for railway 
extensions, the construction of steel bridges, and the need for new 
buildings, The enormous prosperity of the country is an indication 


that the country is forging steadily ahead, with abundant prosperity 
in sight 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic majority in Congress can point 
to its jewels with all the pride of a Roman mother. These 
jewels are, the constructive legislation of the past six years, 
the universal prosperity and happiness which that legislation 
has secured, and the blessings of peace, due to the fortitude, 
and strength of a Democratic Executive. Upon this record we 
are prepared to go forth, and do battle with our adversary. 


The Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, to my mind one of the most 
unpleasant duties that Congress has to perform is the enact- 
ment of legislation for the purpose of raising revenue. Yet, 
yvernments are instituted, revenue will be required 
for the conduct of public business and money will be required 
to run -the machinery of the Government. 

The policy of the Democratic Party has always been to lay 
as light taxes upon the American people as possible. To that 
end it has at ail times advocated economy in every branch 
of the Government service, but as the wealth and population 
of the country increases and our interstate and foreign com- 
merce grows in volume the needs of the Government also 
increase, and this demand must be met. The ordinary expense 


so long as gt 
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incurred during times of peace has been augmented recently 
by the demand of the people for preparedness, following the 
lessons taught by the European war, and this also has been 
increased by the complications in Mexico. 

Up to a few years ago nearly all of our revenue was raised 
by an internal tax on beverages, cigars, and tobacco, and by 
duties on imports. Therefore most of our revenue has been 
raised by indirect taxation. The Democratic Party, by the 
adoption of the income-tax provision of the so-called Under- 
wood tariff bill and the corporation tax bill has raised nearly 
$100,000,009 by a direct tax which is imposed, not on the 
necessaries of life, but upon net incomes of over $3,000 in the 
case of unmarried, and $4,000 in the case of married citizens 
of the United States. To my mind it is the most just tax that 
could be levied, and inasmuch as revenues must be raised to 
maintain our Government, I do not know of a tax more equi- 
table than the income tax, unless it is the inheritance tax. 
Neither the income tax nor the inheritance tax places any 
burden on the great masses of the people, but it is levied 
against the surplus funds of those people who can afford to pay. 

I have for years urged the passage of a bill similar to this, 
and I will insert as a part of my remarks the bill which I 
introduced on the subject: 


A bill (H. R. 1750) providing for a graduated tax upon all incomes over 
and above $3,000 annnally. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 1st day of January, 1914, 
there shall be assessed, levied, collected, and paid annually upon the 
gains, profits, and income received in the preceding calendar year by 
every citizen of the United States, whether residing at home or abroad, 
and every person residing therein, whether said gains, profits, or in- 
come be derived from any kind of property, rents, interest. dividends, 
or salaries, or from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation 
earried on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any other source 
whatever, a tax of 1 per cent on the amount so derived over and above 
$3,000 and below $5,000, 2 per cent on the amount so derived over and 
above $5,000 and below $10,000, 3 per cent on the amount so derived 
over and above $10,000 and below $25,000, 4 per cent on the amount 
so derived over and above $25,000 and below $50,000, 5 per cent on 
the amount so derived over and above $50,000 and below $100,000, and 
6 per cent on the amount so derived over and above $100,000; and a 
like tax shall be levied, collected, and paid annually upon the gains, 
profits, and income from all property owned and of every business, trade, 
or profession carried on in the United States by persons residing with- 
out the United States. And the tax herein provided for shall be assessed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and collected and paid upon 
the gains, profits, and income for the year ending the 31st day of De- 
cember next preceding the time for levying, collecting, and paying said 
tax. 

Sec. 2. That in estimating the gains, profits, and income of any per- 
son there shall be included all income derived from interest upon 
notes, bonds, and other securities, except such bonds of the United 
States the principal and interest of which are, by the law of their issu- 
ance, exempt from all Federal taxation; profits realized within the 
year from sales of real estate purchased within two years previous to 
the close of the year for which income is estimated; interest received 
or accrued upon all notes, bonds, mortgages, or other forms of in- 
debtedness bearing interest, whether paid or not, if good and collectible, 
less the interest which has become due from said person or which has 
been paid by him during the year; the amount of all premium on bonds, 
notes, or coupons; the amount of sales of live stock, sugar, cotton, 
wool, butter, cheese, pork, beef, mutton, or other meats, hay and grain, 
or other vegetable or other productions, being the growth or produce 
of the estate of such person, less the amount expended in the purchase 
or production of said stock or produce, and not including any part 
thereof consumed directly by the family; money and the value of all 
personal property acquired by gift or inheritance ; al! other gains, profits, 
and income derived from any source whatever except that portion of 
the salary, compensation, or pay received for services in the civil, 
military, naval, or other service of the United States, including Sena- 
tors, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, from which the tax 
has been deducted, and except that portion of any salary upon which 
the employer is required by law to withhold, and does withhold, the 
tax and pays the same to the officer authorized to receive it. In com 
| puting incomes the necessary expenses actually incurred in carrying on 
any business, occupation, or profession shall be deducted, and also all 
interest due or paid within the year by such person on existing in 
debtedness. And all national, State, county, school, and municipal 
taxes, not including those assessed against local benefits, paid within 
the year shall be deducted from the gains, profits, or income of the 
person who has actually paid the same, whether such person be owner, 
tenant, or mortgagor; also losses actually sustained during the year, 
incurred in trade or arising from fires, storms, or shipwreck, and not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise, and debts ascertained to be 
worthless, but excluding all estimated depreciation of values and losses 
within the year on sales of real estate purchased within two years pre- 
vious to the year for which income is estimated: Provided, That no 
deduction shall be made for any amount paid out for new buildings, 
permanent improvements or betterments, made to increase the value 
of any property or estate: Provided further, That only one deduction 
of $3,000 shall be made from the aggregate income of all the members 
of any family, composed of one or both parents, and one or more minor 
children, or husband and wife; that guardians shall be allowed to 
make a deduction in favor of each and every ward, except that in case 
where two or more wards are comprised in one family, and have joint 
property interests, the aggregate deduction in their favor shall not 
exceed $3,000: And provided further, That in cases where the salary or 
other compensation paid to any person in the employment or service of 
the United States shall not exceed the rale of $3,000 per annum, or 
shall be by fees, or uncertain or irregular in the amount or in the time 
during which the same shall have accrued or been earned, such salary 
or other compensation shall be included in estimating the annual gains, 
profits, or income of the person to whom the same shall have been paid, 
and shall include that portion of any income or salary upon which a 
tax has not been paid by the employer, where the employer is required 
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by law to pay on the excess over $3,000: Provided also, That in com- 


puting the income of any person, corporation, company, or association 
there shall not be included the amount received from any corporation, 
company, or association as dividends upon the stock of such corpora- 
tion, company, or association if the tax provided for in section 1 has 
been paid upon its net profits by said corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation as required by this act. ‘ : 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of all persons of lawful age hav- 


en 


ing an income of more than $3,000 for the taxable vear, computed on 
the basis herein prescribed, to make and render a list of retu 
before the day provided by law, in such form and manner as 
directed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the yr 
of the Secretary of the Tre ry, to the collector or a deputy collector 
f the district in which they reside, of the amount of their income, 
, and profits, as aforesaid; and f I 















0 
gi ; all guardians and trustees, 
tors, administrators, agents, receivers, and all persons or corpor: 
acting in any fiduciary capacity, shall make and render a list or 
as aforesaid, to the collector or a deputy collector of the distric 
which such person or corporation acting in a fiduciary capacity 
or does business, of the amount of income, gains, and profits 
minor or person for whom they act, but persons having less 
$3,000 income are not required to make such report; and the collector 
or deputy collector shall require every list or return to be verified by 
the cath or affirmation of the party rendering it, and may increase | 
the amount of any list or return if he has reason to believe that the 
same is understated; and in case any such person having a taxable 
income shall neglect or refuse to make and render such list and return, 
or shali render a willfully false or fraudulent list or return, it shall 
be the duty of the collector or deputy collector to make such list, 
according to the best information he can obtain, by the examination 
of such person, or any other evidence, and to add 50 per cent as a 
penalty to the amount of the tax due on such list in all cases of 
willful neglect or refusal to make and render a list or return; and in 
all cases of a willfully false or fraudulent list or return having been 
rendered to add 100 per cent as a penalty to the amount of tax | 
ascertained to be due, the tax and the additions thereto as a penalty | 
to be assessed and collected in the manner provided for in other 
eases of willful neglect or refusal to render a list or return, or of | 
rendering a false or fraudulent return; and such willful neglect or 
refusal to render a list or return, or the rendering of a false or | 
fraudulent return shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
both, at the discretion of the court: Provided, That any person or 
corporation, in his, her, or its own behalf, or as such fiduciary, shall | 
be permitted to declare, under oath or affirmation, the form and man- 
ner of which shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, that he, 
she, or his or her, or its ward or beneficiary, was not possessed of an 
income of $3,000, liable to be assessed according to the provisions of 
this act; or may declare that he, she, or it, or his, her, or its ward or 
beneficiary has been assessed and has paid an income tax elsewhere 
in the same year, under authority of the United States, upon all his, 
her, or its income, gains, or profits, and upon all the income, gains, 
or profits for which he, she, or it is liable as such fiduciary, as pre- 
scribed by law; and if the collector or deputy collector shall be satis- 
fied of the truth of the declaration, such person or corporation shall 
thereupon be exempt from income tax in the said district for that 
year; or if the list or return of any person or corporation, company, 
er association shall have been increased by the collector or deputy 
collector, such person or corporation, company, or association may be 
permitted to prove the amount of income liable to be assessed; but 
such proof shall not be considered as conclusive of the facts, and no 
deductions claimed in such cases shall be made or allowed until ap- 
proved by the collector or deputy collector. Any person or company, 
corporation, or association feeling aggrieved by the decision of the 
deputy collector, in such cases may appeal to the collector of the 
district, and his decision thereon, unless reversed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, shall be final. If dissatisfied with the decision 
of the collector, such person or corporation, company, or- association 
may submit the case, with all the papers, to the Commissioner of In- | 
ternal Revenue for his decision, and may furnish the testimony of 
witnesses to prove any relevant facts, having served notice to that 
effect upon the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as herein prescribed. 

Such notice shall state the time and place at which, and the officer 
before whom, the testimony will be taken; the name, age, residence, 
and business of the proposed witness, with the questions to be pro- 
pounded to the witness, or a brief statement of the substance of the 
testimony he is expected to give: Provided, That the Government may 
at the same time and place take testimony upon like notice to rebut 
the testimony of the witnesses examined by the person taxed. 

The notice shall be delivered or mailed to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue a sufficient number of days previous to the day fixed 
for taking the testimony, to allow him, after its receipt, at least five 
days, exclusive of the period required for mail communication with 
the place at which the testimony is to be taken, in which to give, 
should he so desire, instructions as to the cross-examination of the 
proposed witness. | 

Whenever practicable, the affidavit or deposition shall be taken before 
a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue, in which case reason- 
able notice shall be given to the collector or deputy collector of the 
time fixed for taking the deposition or affidavit: Provided further, | 
That no penalty shall be assessed upon any person or corporation, com- 
pany, or association for such neglect or refusal or for making or render- | 
ing a willfully false or fraudulent return, except after reasonable notice 
of the time and place of hearing, to be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, so as to give the person charged an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Sec. 4. That the taxes on incomes herein imposed shall be due and 
payable on or before the Ist day of Juiy in each year; and to any sum 
or sums annually due and unpaid after the Ist day of July as afore- 
said, and for 10 days after notice and demand thereof by the collector, 
there shall be levied, in addition thereto, the sum of 5 per cent on the | 
amount of taxes unpaid, and interest at the rate of 1 per cent per 
month upon said tax from the time the same becomes due, as a penalty, 
except from the estates of deceased, insane, or insolvent persons. 

Sec. 5. That any nonresident may receive the benefit of the exemp- 
tions hereinbefore provided for by filing with the deputy collector of 
any district a true list of all his property and sources of income in 
the United States and complying with the provisions of section 3 of 
this act as if a resident. In computing income he shall include ail 
income from every source, but unless he be a citizen of the United 
States he shall only pay on that part of the income which is derived | 
from any source in the United States. In case such nonresident fails | 
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Sec. 8. That sections 3167, 3172, 3173, and 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended are hereby amended so as to 





“Sec. 3167. That it shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy col- 
lector, agent, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United States 
to divulge or to make known in any manner whatever not provided 
y to any person the operations, style of work, or apparatus of 
r turer or producer visited by him in the discharge of his 
licial duties, or the yunt or source of income, profits, losses, ex- 
penditures, or any particular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any in- 
e return by any person or corporation, or to permit any income 

rn or copy thereof or any book containing any abstract or par- 

1 ars thereof to be seen or examined by any person except as pro- 
\ i by law; and it shall be unlawful for any person to print or 
publish in any manner whatever not provided by law any income return 
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r 4 part thereof or the amount or source of income, profits, losses, 
x expenditures appearing in any income return; and any offense 
gainst the foregoing provision shall be a misdemeanor and be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both, at the discretion of the court; and if the offender 
be an officer or employee of the United States he shall be dismissed 
from office and be incapable thereafter of holding any office under the 
Government. 

‘Sec. 3172. That every collector shall, from time to time, cause his 
deputies to proceed through every part of his district and inquire after 

1 concerning all persons therein who are liable to pay any internal- 

enue tax, and all persons owning or having the care and manage- 

nt of any objects liable to pay any tax, and to make a list of such 
persons and enumerate said objects. 

“ Sec. 3173. That it shall be the duty of any person, partnership, firm, 

ciation, or corporation made liable to any duty, special tax, or other 
1x imposed by law, when not otherwise provided for, in case of a special 
ix, on or before the 31st day of July in each year, in case of income 
ax on or before the first Monday of March in each year, and in other 
ases before the day on which the taxes accrue, to make a list or return, 
verified by oath or affirmation, to the collector or a deputy collector of 
the district where located, of the articles or objects, including the 
umount of annual income charged with a duty or tax, the quantity of 
goods, wares, and merchandise made or sold, and charged with a tax, 
the several rates and aggregate amount, according to the forms and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, for which such 
son, partnership, firm, association, or corporation is liable: Pro- 
vided, That if any person liable to pay any duty or tax, or owning, 
possessing, or having the care or management of property, goods, wares, 
and merchandise, articles, or objects liable to pay any duty, tax, or 
license, shall fail to make and exhibit a list or return required by law, 
but shall consent to disclose the particulars of any and all the property, 
goods, wares, and merchandise, articles, and objects liable to pay any 
duty or tax, or any business or occupation liable to pay any tax as 
aforesaid, then and in that case it shall be the duty of the collector or 
deputy collector to make such list or return, which, being distinctly 
read, consented to, and signed and verified by oath or affirmation by the 
person so owning, possessing, or having the care and management as 
aforesaid, may be received as the list of such person: Provided further, 
That in case no annual list or return has been rendered by such person 
to the collector or deputy collector as required by law, and the person 
shall be absent from his or her residence or place of business at the 
time the collector or a deputy collector shall call for the annual list or 
return, it shall be the duty of such collector or deputy collector to leave 
at such place of residence or business, with some one of suitable age 
and diseretion, if such be present, otherwise to deposit in the nearest 
post office, a note or memorandum addressed to such person, requiring 
him or her to render to such collector or deputy collector the list or 
return required by law, within 10 days from the date of such note or 
memorandum, verified by oath or affirmation. And if any person on 
being notified or required as aforesaid shall refuse or neglect to render 
such list or return within the time required as aforesaid or whenever 
any person who is required to deliver a monthly or other return of 
objects subject to tax fails to do so at the time required, or delivers 
any return which, in the opinion of the collector, is false or fraudulent, 
or contains any undervaluation or understatement, it shall be lawful 
for the collector to summon such person, or any other person having 
pi ssession, custody, or care of books of account containing entries re- 
ating to the business of such person, or any other person he may deem 
proper, to appear before him and produce such books, at a time and 
place named In the summons, and to give testimony or answer inter- 
rogatories, under oath, respecting any objects liable to tax, or the re- 
turns thereof. The collector may summon any person residing or found 
within the State in which his district lies; and when the person in- 
tended to be summoned does not reside and can not be found within 
such State, he may enter any collection district where such person may 
be found and there make the examination herein authorized. And to 
this end he may there exercise all the authority which he might law- 
fully exercise in the district for which he was commissioned. 

‘Sec, 3176. That when any person, corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation refuses or neglects to render any return or list required by law, 
or renders a false or fraudulent return or list, the collector, or any 
deputy collector, shall make, according to the best information which 
he can obtain, including that derived from the evidence elicited by the 
examination of the collector, and on his own view and information, 
such list or return, according to the form prescribed, of the income, 
property, and objects liable to tax owned or possessed or vnder the 
care or management of such person, or corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall assess all 
taxes not paid by stamps, including the amount, if any, due for special 
tax, income, or other tax; and in case of any return of a false or 
fraudulent list or valuation, intentionally, he shall add 100 per cent 
to such tax; and in case of a refusal or neglect, except in cases of sick- 
ness or absence, to make a list or return, or to verify the same, as 
aforesaid, he shall add 50 per cent to such tax. In case of neglect 
occasioned by sickness or absence, as aforesaid, the collector may allow 
such further time for making and delivering such list or return as he 
may deem necessary, not exceeding 30 days. The amount so added to 
the tax shall be collected at the same time and in the same manner as 
the tax, unless the neglect or falsity is discovered after the tax has 
been paid. in which case the amount so added shall be collected in the 
same manner as the tax; and the list or return so made and subscribed 
by such collector or deputy collector shall be held prima facie good and 
sufficient for all legal purposes.” 

Sec. 9. That every corporation, company. or association doing busi- 
ness for profit shall make and render to the collector of its collection 
district, on or before the first Monday of March in every year, begin- 
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ning with the year 1914, a full return, verified by oath or affirmation, 
in such form as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, 
of all the following matters for the whole calendar year last preceding 
the date of such return: 

First. The gross profits of such corporation, company, or association 
from all kinds of business of every name and nature. 

Second. The expenses of such corporation, company, or association 
exclusive of interest, annuities, and dividends. 

Third. The net profits of such corporation, company, or association, 
without allowance for interest, annuities, or dividends. 

Fourth. The amount paid on account of interest, annuities, and div!- 
dends, stated separately. 

Fifth. The amount paid in salaries of $3,000 or less to each persor 
employed. 

Sixth. The amount paid in salaries of more than $3,000 to each per- 
son employed and the name and address of each of such persons ana 
the amount paid to each. 

Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of every corporation, company, or 
association doing business for profit to keep full, regular, and accurate 
books of account, upon which all its transactions shall be entered from 
day to day, in regular order, and whenever a collector or deputy col- 
lector of the district in which any corporation, ce-smpany, or association 
is assessable shall believe that a true and correct return of the income 
of such corporation, company, or association has not been made, he 
shall make an affidavit of such belief and of the grounds on which it is 
founded, and file the same with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
and if said commissioner shall, on examination thereof, and after full 
hearing upon notice given to all parties, conclude there is good ground 
for such belief he shall issue a request in writing to such corporation, 
company, or association to permit an inspection of the books of such 
corporation, company, or association to be made; and if such corpora 
tion, company, or association shall refuse to comply with such request, 
then the collector or deputy collector of the district shall make from 
such information as he can obtain an estimate of the amount of such 
income and then add 50 per cent thereto, which said assessment so 
made shall then be the lawful assessment of such income. 

Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of every collector of internal reve- 
nue, to whom any payment of any taxes other than the tax represented 
by an adhesive stamp or other engraved stamp is made under the provi- 
sions of this act, to give to the person making such payment a full 
written or printed receipt, expressing the amount paid and the particu- 
lar account for which such payment was made; and whenever such pay- 
ment is made such collector shall, if required, give a separate receipt 
for each tax paid by any debtor, on account of payments made to or 
to be made by him to separate creditors in such form that such debtor 
can conveniently produce the same separately to his several creditors 
in satisfaction of their respective demands to the amounts specified in 
such receipts; and such receipts shall be sufficient evidence in favor 
of such debtor to justify him in withholding the amount therein ex- 
pressed from his next payment to his creditor; but such creditor may, 
upon giving to his debtor a full written Eocetpt acknowledging the 
payment to him of whatever sum may be actually paid, and accepting 
the amount of tax paid as aforesaid (specifying the same) as a further 
satisfaction of the debt to that amount, require the surrender to hin 
of such collector's receipt. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the bill which has been re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee does not embody ia 
its entirety my inheritance-tax bill, still I am pleased and 
greatly appreciate the fact that the committee has adopted the 
principle for which I have so long contended. I admit that the 
bill does not go as far as I would like, and I would have pre- 
ferred that they should have adopted my original plan, but I 
feel confident that after this act has been in force for a few 
years the people will see that my proposition was not excessive. 
In the course of the next few years I expect to see the pcr- 
centage greatly increased and the act amended so as to come 
nearer the provisions of my bill. 

I will include as a part of my remarks the bill which I intro- 
duced on this subject, but I will not take up the time of the cen- 
tlemen of the House at this time by reading its full text: 


A bill (H. R. 8929) authorizing a tax on gifts, legacies, and inheritances. 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person or persons having in charge or 
trust as administrators, executors, trustees, or otherwise any interes*s, 
legacies, or distributive shares arising from real, personal, or mixed 
property, passing, after the passage of this act, from any person pci 
sessed of such property, either by will or yy the intestate laws of any 
State or Territory, or property or interest therein, transferred by deed, 
grant, bargain, sale, or gift, made or intended to take effect in contem- 
plation of death or in possession or enjoyment after the death of the 
grantor or bargainer, to any person or persons, or to any body or bodies, 
politic or corporate, in trust or otherwise, shall be, and hereby are, 
made subject to a duty or tax to be paid to the United States as follows, 
this is to say: Where the whole amount of said property shall exceed in 
value $10,000 and shall not exceed in value the sum of $25,000 the tax 
shall be— 

Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interests shall 
be the lineal issue or lineal ancestor, brothcr, or sister to the person who 
died possessed of such property or if they be the decendant of a brother 
or sister of the person who died possessed, or if any property or interest 
therein shall pass to husband or wife of the | pornenn who died possessed 
as aforesaid, at the rate of $1 for each and every $100 of the clear 
market value of such interest. 

Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interests in such 
property shali be the brother or sister of the father or mother, or 2 
descendant of a brother or sister of the father or mother, of the person 
who died possessed as aforesaid, the tax shall be at the rate of $2 for 
each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest. 

Where the oy oe or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the brother or sister of the grandfather or grand- 
mother, or a descendant of a brother or sister of the grandfather or 
grandmother, of the person who died possessed as aforesaid, at the rate 
of $2.50 for each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest. 

Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in 
such property shall be in any other degree of collateral consanguinity 
than is herebefore stated, or shall be a stranger in blood to the person 
who died possessed as aforesaid, or shall be a body politic or corporate, 
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tax shall be multiplied by two; where the amount or value of said prop- 
erty shall exceed the st of $100,000 but shall not exceed the sum of 
$260,000, such rates of duty or tax shall be multiplied by two and one 
balf: where the amount or value of said property shall exceed the sum 
of $200,000 but shall not exceed the sum or value of $500,000, such 
i s of duty or tax shall be multiplied by three; where the amount or 
value of said preperty shall exceed the sum of $500,000 but shal! not 
exceed the sum or value of $1,000,000, the rates of duty or tax shall be 
multiplied by four; where the amount or value of said property shall 
exceed the sum of $1,000,000 but shall not exceed the sum or value of 


he amount or value of said property shall exceed the sum or value of 
$2,500,000 but shall not exceed the sum of $5,000,000, the rate of 
such duty or tax shall be multiplied by six; where the amount or value 
of said property shall exceed the sum of $5,000,000 but shall not exceed 
the sum or value of $10,000,000, the rate of such duty or tax shall be 
multiplied by seven; and where the amount or value of said property 
shall exceed the sum of $10,000,000, such rates of duty or tax shall be 
multiplied by eight. 

Sec. 2. That the tax or duty aforesaid shall be a lien and charge 
upon the property of every person who may die, whether intestate or by 
will, and on all property subject to this tax for 20 years, or until the 
same shall within that period be fully paid to and discharged by the 
United States; and every executor, administrator, trustee, or other 
persons authorized to make such distributions before payment and dis- 
tribution to the legatees or any parties entitled to beneficial interests 
therein shall pay, if tax has not been paid on such property, to the 
eollector or deputy collector of the district of which the deceased per- 
son was a resident the amount of the duty or tax assessed upon such 


$: 500,000, such rates of duty or tax shall be multiplied by five; where 
t 





legacy or distributed share, and shall also make and render to the said 


collector or deputy collector a schedule, list, or statement, in duplicate, 
of the amount of such legacy or distributive share, together with the 
amount of duty which has accrued or shall accrue, thereon, verified by 
his oath or affirmation, to be administered and certified thereon, by a 
judge or officer having lawful power to administer such oaths, in such 
form and manner as may be prescribed by the commissioner of internal 
revenue, which schedule, list, or statement shall contain the names of 
each and every person entitled to any beneficial interest therein, to- 
gether with the clear market value of such interest, the duplicate of 
which schedule, list, or statement shall be by him immediately delivered 
and a tax thereon paid to such collector; and upon such payment and 
delivery of such schedule, list, or statement said collector or deputy 
eollector shall grant to such person paying such duty or tax a receipt 
or receipts for the same in duplicate, which shall be prepared as herein- 
after provided. Such receipt or receipts, duly signed and delivered by 
such collector or deputy collector, shall be sufficient evidence to entitle 
such executor, administrator, trustee, or any other person charged with 
the care of the estate to be credited and allowed such payment by every 
tribunal which by the laws of any State or Territory, is or may be em- 
powered to decide upon and settle the account. And in case such ex- 
ecutor, administrator, trustee, or any such other person shall refuse or 
neglect to pay the aforesaid duty or tax to the collector or deputy col- 
lector, as aforesaid, within the time hereinbefore provided, or shall 
neglect or refuse to deliver to said collector or deputy collector the 
duplicate of the schedule, list, or statement of such legacy, property, or 
estate under oath as aforesaid, or shall neglect or refuse to deliver the 
schedule, list, or statement of such estate, legacies, and property under 
oath as aforesaid, or shal! deliver to said collector or deputy collector 
a false schedule or stafement of such legacies and property, or give 
the names and relationship of the persons entitled te beneficial inter- 
ests therein untruly, or shall not truly and correctly set forth and 
state therein the clear value of such beneficial interests, or where no 
administration upon such property or estate shall have been granted 
or allowed under existing laws, the collector or deputy collector shall 
make out such lists and valuation as in other cases of neglect or re- 
fusal and shall assess the duty thereon; and the collector shall com- 
mence appropriate proceedings before any court of the United States 
in the name of the United States against such person or persons as 
may have the actual, constructive custody, or possession of such prop 
erty, or any part thereof, and shall subject such property, or any por- 
tion of the same, to be sold upon the judgment or decree of such court, 
and from the proceeds of such sale the amount of such duty or tax, 
together with all costs and expenses of every description to be allowed 
by such court, shall be first paid, and the balance, if any, deposited 
according to the order of such court, to be paid under its direction to 
such person or persons as shall establish title to the same. The deed 
or deeds, of any proper conveyance of such property or any portion 
thereof so sold under such judgment or decree, executed by the officer 
lawfully charged with carrying the same into effect, shall vest in the 
purchaser thereof all the title of the delinquent to the property sold 
under and by virtue of such judgment or decree and shall release every 
other portion of such property from the lien or charge thereon created 
by this act. And every person or persons who shall have in his posses- 
sion, charge, or custody any record, file, or paper containing, or sup- 
posed to contain, any information concerning such property as afore- 
said, passing from any person who may die, as aforesaid, shall exhibit 
the same at the request of the collector or deputy collector of the dis- 
trict and to any law officer of the United States in the performance of 
his duty under this act, his deputy or agent, who may desire to examine 
the same. And if any such person, having in his possession, charge, or 
custouy any such records, files, or papers, shall refuse or neglect to 
exhibit the same on request, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of $500: Provided, That in all legal controversies where such deed 
or title shall be the subject of judicial investigation the recital in said 
deed shall be prima facie evidence of its truth and that the require- 
— of the law has been complied with by the officers of the Govern- 
ent. 

Sec. 3. That the judge of the court in each respective district shall 
have the power to appoint appraisers ef the estate in order that they 
may ascertain the value thereof. The appraiser shall be paid not more 
than $10 a day; and any appraiser who shall accept a fee from any 
relative or kin of the decedent shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be fined not less than $200 nor more than $5,000. 

Sec. 4. That when the property is transferred or limited in trust or 
otherwise and the rights, interest, or estate of the transferee or bene- 
ficiaries are dependent upon contingencies or conditions wh« reby they 
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consent of the Senate. No person shall be eligible to serve as a member 
of said commission while holding any other public office of either honor 
or profit, either by election or appointment, or who is a Senator or Repre- 
sentative elect of the United States. Not more than five of said com- 
missioners shall be members of the same political party. The commis- 
loners first appointed under this act shall continue th office for the 
terms of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 years, respectively, and frem the ist 


3 t 4, 6 

of July, A. D. 1916, the term of each to be designated by the Presi- 
t, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of seven years, 
‘cept that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only 
x the unexpired term of the member whom he shall succeed. Any 
commissioner may, after due hearing, be removed by the President upon 
proof of ineligibility or of any violation of any provision of this act, 
or for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. No vacancy 
in the commission shall impair the right of the remaining commissioners 
to exercise all the powers of the commission. Said commissioners shall 
not engage in any other business, vocation, or employment. Each com- 
missioner shall receive a salary of $10,000 per year. The President shall 
designate a member of the commission to be chairman thereof during 
the term for which he is appointed. The commission shall appoint a 
secretary, who shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum, and such other 
employees as it may find necessary to the proper performance of its 
duties, and shall fix the salary or compensation of each. Four commis- 
sioners shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business as a 
commission. 

Sec. 2. That the principal office of the commission shall be in the city 
of Washington, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall furnish the 
commission with suitable offices and equipment thereof and with all 
necessary supplies. The commission shall in addition have full au- 
thority as a body by one or more of its members or through its em- 
pioyees, when so authorized by the commission, to conduct investigations 
at any other place or places, either in the United States or foreign coun- 
tries, as the commission may determine. Said commission shall pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations for the safekeeping of all papers, corre- 
spondence, tabulations, reports, explanations, and other information 
gathered by it. All of the expenses of the commission, including all 
necessary expenses for transportation incurred by the commissioners 
or by their employees under their orders, in making any investigation 
in any place other than in the city of Washirgton, shall be allowed and 
paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
chairman of the commission. 

Sec. 8. That the commission shall have authority and power, and it 
is hereby directed to ascertain and tabulate for purposes of comparison 
the difference in the cost of producing articles of the same or similar 
quality and kind in this country and in actually or potentially com- 
pore foreign countries. The commission shall ascertain and tabulate 
or purposes of comparison where such tabulation is practicable in con- 
nection with the several articles covered by its reports in the United 
States, and in such foreign countries the wages, hours of service, and 
efficiency of labor employed and the standards of living of such laborers. 
The commission shall likewise ascertain the cost and selling prices of 
raw material, the cost of labor, the fixed charges, the depreciation upon 
the true value of the capital invested, and all other items entering into 
and determining the true cost and selling price of the finished product. 
The commission shall ascertain the market conditions and the prices at 
which protected products of the United States are sold in foreign coun- 
tries, as compared with the prices of such products sold in the United 
States. The commission shall investigate the effect of transportation 
rates upon the markets and prices of dutiable products, and so far as 
pertinent to the tariffs fixed upon articles on the dutiable list the con- 
trol of such markets and absence or presence of free competition in the 
same, and shall, pursuant to the purposes of this act, in so far as prac- 
ticable, investigate all questions and conditions relating to the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, mining, commercial, and labor interests with ref- 
erence to the tariff schedules and classifications of the United States 
and of foreign countries, and shall investigate the capitalization, indus- 
trial organization, and efficiency, and the general competitive position in 
this country and abroad of industries seeking protection from Congress. 
The commission shall likewise investigate in general and in regard to 
particular articles the revenue-producing power of the tariff and its re- 
ation to the resources of government, and shall investigate the effect of 
tariffs both of the United States and of foreign countries on prices, on the 
wages paid for labor, and on the purchasing power of the consumer, 
‘he commission shall also make investigation of any particular subject 
whenever directed by either House of Congress or the President of the 
United States. The commission shall have the power to call upon any 
of the existing departments or bureaus of the Government for informa- 
tion on file in such departments or bureaus which it may require in 
connection with the work which it is authorized to do by this act, and 
it shall be the duty of every such department or bureau of the Govern- 
ment to furnish such information on request from the commission. It 
shall be the duty of said commission to hold hearings from time to time 
at such places as it may designate to determine industrial, commercial 
and labor conditions in relation to costs of production and effects and 
operations of the tariff schedules and classifications in force in the 
United States and in foreign countries. Such hearings shall be public, 
except as otherwise herein provided. The commission shall, whenever 
practicable, give at least 10 days’ public notice of any and all such 
hearings, and at any such hearing any —— may appear before said 
commission, subject to such reasonable limitation upon the amount of 
and duplication of testimony and arguments as may be provided by the 
rules of said commission, and be heard or may be represented by at- 
torney and may file any written statement or documentary evidence 
bearing upon any matter which the commission may have under in- 
vestigation. ‘The commission may from time to time make or amend 
such general rules or orders as may be requisite for the orderly regula- 
tion of proceedings before it, including form of notices and the service 
thereof. Every vote and official act of the commission and of each 
member thereof shall be entered of record. 

Sec. 4. That to assist the President in securing information as to the 
effect of tariff rates, restrictions, exactions, or any regulations imposed 
at any time by the United States or any foreign country upon the im- 
portation into or sale in the United States or any foreign country of 
the products affected, and as to any export bounty paid or export duty 
imposed or prohibition made by any country upon the exportation of 
any article to the United States which discriminates against the United 
States or the products thereof, and to assist the President in the appli- 
cation of the maximum and minimum tariffs and other administrative 
provisions of the customs laws and in obtaining information concerning 
the economic results of said laws, the commission shall from time to 
time make report as the President shall direct, and upon direction by 
the President shall draft a plan for scientific classification of schedules 
in aid of administration of the provisions of the customs laws. 
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Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act in the case of articles 
on the dutiable list, and such other articles as the commission may 
decide or may be directed to investigate, the said commission is au- 
thorized to require of any person, firm, copartnership, corporation. or 
association engaged in the production, importation, manufacture, or 
distribution of any such article or articles, the production of all books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, invoices, inventories, bills, and docu- 
ments of any such person, firm, copartnership, corporation, or ‘sso- 
ciation, and make every inquiry necessary to a determination of the 
value of such property and necessary to accomplish the purposes for 
which said commission is created. In aid of its powers herein granted 
to secure information the commission shall have the power, whenever 
necessary for the purposes of its investigations, to prescribe and en- 
force uniform systems of accounting for protected industries and for 
manufacturers and producers of commodities protected by import duties. 
The commission is authorized to require, by notice, the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of all books, papers, con- 
tracts, agreements, inventories, invoices, bills, and documents relating 
to any matters pore to such investigation. Such attendance of 
witnesses and the production of such documentary evidence may be 
required from any place in the United States at any designated place 
of hearing, and witnesses shall receive the same fees as are paid in 
the Federal courts. The members of the commission, its secretary, 
and all investigators designated by the commission shall have the 
power to administer oaths and affirmations. 

Sec. 6. That the district courts of the United States, upon the ap- 
plication of the commission alleging a failure to comply with any order 
of the commission with relation to the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of documentary evidence, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue the necessary process of writs for the enforce- 
ment of the orders of the commission, and in case of disobedience to 
a subpena the commission, or a member thereof, may invoke the aid 
of any one of the district courts of the United States in requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents within the jurisdiction of such court within 
which an investigation or inquiry by the commission is being carried 
on. In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena issued to any 
person or corporation subject to the provisions of this act any of the 
district courts of the United States having jurisdiction as herein pro- 
vided may issue an order requiring such person or corporation to 
appear before the commission and produce books, documents, and other 
papers, if so ordered, and give evidence concerning the matter under 
investigation by the commission, and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 
The commission may also order testimony to be taken by deposition 
in any investigation and at any stage of such investigation. Such depo- 
sition may be taken before any person authorized so to do by the 
commission and who has power to administer oaths. Any person 
may be cotgenss to appear and depose and produce documentary 
evidence in the same manrer as witnesses may be compelled to appear 
and testify and produce documentary evidence before the commission 
as hereinbefore provided. Such testimony shall be reduced to writing. 
No person shall be excused from attending and testifying or from 
producing books, papers, documents, or other things before the com- 
mission or in obedience to the subpena of the commission, whether 
such subpoena be signed or issued by on or more of the commissioners 
or the secretary of the commission or duly appointed investigator on 
the ground or for the reason that the testimony or eviderce, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to criminate him or 
to subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. ut no natural person shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he may 
testify under oath or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, be- 
fore said commission in obedience to a subpcna issued by it: Provided, 
That no person so testifying shall be exempt from prosecution and 
punishment for perjury committted in so testifying. 

Sec. 7. That in any investigation conducted by the commission as 
herein provided the testimony of any witness in regard to secret 
processes or trade secrets not contrary to public policy shall not be 
reduced to writing, nor shall any documents of like character be copied 
into the records of investigations or otherwise made a part thereof, 
and for the purpose of obtaining such testimony or of examining such 
documents, and for such purposes alone, the commission shall have 
the power to hold secret sessions and take evidence thereat. All other 
testimony shall be reduced to writing, and, with all other documentary 
evidence received, incorporated in the records of the commission for 
the guidance of the commission and for the use of the President and 
Congress, as hereinafter provided: Provided, That no evidence or 
information secured for the confidential use of the commission shall 
be made public in such a manner as to be available for the use of any 
business competitor or rival of the firm, copartnership, corporation, or 
association from whom or concerening whom such evidence or infor- 
mation was obtained: And provided further, That in case in any in- 
vestigation authorized by this act the commission shall obtain evidence 
or information for its confidential use, the commission shall not be 
required to divulge the names of persons furnishing such evidence or 
information. 

Sec. 8, That the commission shall make annual reports to Congress 
of its investigations and conclusions and such special reports as the 
President or either House of Congress may direct. 

Scc. 9. That there is hereby appropriated for the purpose of this 
act, for the fiscal year 1916, from moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $250,000, 


I not only have no complaint with the committee because they 
did not adopt the commission provision for which I contended, 
but am free to admit that the creation of an evenly selected non- 
partisan commission is an improvement upon my bill. The bill 
provides for an honest, nonpartisan commission, which, to my 
mind, it should be; as it gives the commission greater freedom 
and power than I contemplated. 

Therefore, after my nine years of service in the House of 
Representatives, I am in the unusual position of endorsing a 
great revenue measure the three main provisions of which have 
been advocated by me during the many years of my service here. 

Mr. Speaker, for years I have opposed and criticized the Re- 
publican means of raising revenue. I have opposed the raising of 
revenue for our Government by taxing the masses for the benetit 
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of the wealthy classes. Under the Underwood bill, as amended 
by this revenue act, the rich as well as the poor of our country 
will be obliged to contribute to the maintenance of our Govern- 
ment. If the four years of the operation of the Underwood bill 
have disclosed any mistakes that may have been made, we will 
within a short space of time be able to receive a report from 
this nonpartisan commission which is hereby provided for, and 
1 feel confident that the Democratic Congress will gladly remedy 
them. 

I feel confident that within a short space of time after this 
measure shall have been enacted into law, the American people 
will acknowledge the wisdom of this legislation just as they 
have admitted the wisdom of our great economy reform brought 
about by our currency legislation. I believe that the Republican 
politicians and the special interests of our country will never 
again be able to mislead the American people with their empty 
dinner pail and protective tariff hue and cry. 

For years I have wondered how it was possible for the Re- 
publican Party by its protective tariff legislation to favor the 
special interests at the expense of honest competition and the 
American consumer and make the masses believe that it was 
protecting them and that the tariff tax was being paid by the 
foreign manufacturer. That this legislation will put an end 
to such foolish contentions is my wish. The calamity howlers 
will be obliged to find another vocation through which to impose 
on the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, when I advocated the passage of the Under- 
wood tariff bill I stated that it was a bill fairly drawn in the 
interests of the people, inasmuch as it has reduced the tax on 
the necessaries of life and has placed the increase upon the lux- 
uries. In many instances it does give protection to American 
industries, but in each and every instance it protects the con- 
sumer from the large interests which have accumulated great 
wealth—due to the Republican legislation—at the expense of 
the consumer and the American people. It has been demon- 
strated that the Underwood bill is a fair and just bill; that it 
is what it was claimed to be—merely a revenue measure. It 
has provided a revenue large enough for the ordinary needs of 
our Government, and were it not for the unfortunate European 
war it would have provided sufficiently for the needs of our 
Government at the present time. Commerce has increased and 
the condition of the laboring man has improved. 

To-day under a Democratic administration and under the 
laws of a Democratic Congress we find the country more pros- 
perous than ever before in the history of our Nation. This must 
be admitted by even the most rabid Republican, and is admitted 
by all fair-minded people. 

Frequently I have listened with regret to certain gentlemen 
on the other side of the House who in every way possible have 
tried to make themselves believe that the conditions of our 
country are not healthy and that surely we are shortly doomed 
to hard times and financial panic. This is all being done for 
political reasons, as they in their own hearts know that, due to 
our wise currency legislation, panics are impossible and the 
power of Wall Street over the commerce of our country is 
broken. Prosperity is ours and I hope that it shall continue to 
be ours forever. 

How some of these gentlemen to whom I have referred can 
so frequently try to instill fear into the hearts of the people and 
thereby bring uncertainty to the commercial world I can not 
imagine. Whenever any Member of this House gives party vic- 
tory preference over the welfare of his country he is not worthy 
of American citizenship. How he can justify his acts when 
reaching his district is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than 25 long years I have advocated 
the cause of Democracy and believe myself to be as good a 
Democrat as any other, but if I thought for one moment that a 
Democratic success or a Democratic administration meant 
financial panic and hard times for the people of the United 
States I would not hesitate a minute to cast my vote in the 
other direction. But I feel satisfied that our Democratic legisla- 
tion has been in the right direction and that this bill is for the 
best interests of our country and that Democracy has the inter- 
ests of the people of the Nation at heart. 

Under this administration the country will continue to pros- 








per, and I feel confident that the vast majority of the people | 


will not be misled, but will show its appreciation to the party 
that has so well guided the country and protected its interests, 
and they will express their confidence in the Democratic Party 
next November. No party and no administration has ever de- 
served the approval of the American people as has our party and 
the present administration under our great President, Woodrow 
Wilson. [Applause.] 
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The Underwood Bill Helps Canada. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MOORE 


HON. J. HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Ix true Howse or Represenrarives, 


Tucsd Luaust 22 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania Mr. S ou , 
relations with Canada are always eres 2 ‘ the 
tariff question. We had i y ‘ ae and it 
worked beautifully for the up! oft ¢ ‘ \ t had 
been in operation for a short ti: ve | that Canada 
was getting our money and we were building up Canada’s 
industries by taking of her products. We prote selve 
under the McKinley and the Dingley and Payne » that 
we were able to hold our own business, keep our o onev 
in circulation in our own country, and still not give up every 
thing to Canada. When Mr. Wilson was elected President in 
1912, however, all this was changed. By the passage ¢ 
Underwood tariff law, October 3, 1913, we put Canada 
into her old position, not by a reciprocity act, so called, but 
reducing tariff duties and enlarging the free list. The pretens¢ 
upon which this was done was to secure for the American 
consumer a decreased cost of living. “ Reduce the tariff rates 
put cattle and potatoes, and so forth, on the free list, and t) 
American consumer will get cheaper food,” said the followers 


of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Unperwoop. That was the way the 
Democrats looked at it then. How the Canadian brother | 
at it we are not told, but we know what the Canadian 
brother did. If he did not say “Thank you, Mr. Wilson, 
for keeping us out of war,” he certainly ought to have 
said “ Thank you, Mr. Wilson, for opening the American market 
to Canadian products,” for that is exactly what Mr. Wilson 
did when he insisted upon the passage of the Underwood tariff 
law, which was to compel American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers “to whet their wits” against the wits of their foreign 
competitors. 

The Canadian brother was on the job and never go from 
the moment the Underwood bill was passed. Did he reduce the 
price of cattle to the American market when the duty) 
taken off cattle? He certainly did not? If the Ameri 
brother was fool enough to take the duty off and mak 
free into the United States the Canadian brother w: 
enough to put it on the price of his cattle which he sr 
the United States. This is exactly what he did, so tl hi 
the United States Treasury was minus the duty and the Anx 
can cattle raiser was minus the protection he had Jitherto « 
joyed the Canadian cattle dealer obtained a higher price for his 
cattle in the American market, and the dear consume 
whom Mr. Wilson and Mr. Underwood had pleaded SO earnestly, 
paid more for beef and got less of it for food than ever before, 

It was substantially the same with potatoes, that great Ameri- 
can staple, which in recent years has given the State of Maine 


as 


in 


an exceptional agricultural reputation. The Democr: ook 
the duty off of potatoes, which the Republicans had sustained 
for the two-fold purpose of protecting the American potat 
grower and of keeping the Treasury in funds, and the Cana: 
potato grower, always on the job as usual, immediately flooded 
the American market. The potato growers of Maine, be 
right up against the border of Canada, were first to feel 
shock and they certainly felt it unti! the Democratic admi 
tration through its ingenious Department of Agriculture, di 
covered “a wart” on the Canadian potato ch p iitted 
of an embargo on Canadian potatoes, which operated as success- 
fully in covering up the free-trade deft ; of the Undervw 1 
tariff law as the European war has sei las a tariff wal ) 
protect American industries generally, despite f adn “tl 
tion at Washington and its free-trade | 
FIGURES THAT 1 iy 

The Republican Publicity Association has compil 
records some interesting statisti regarding Canadian 1 
as it existed under the Republican Payne law and as 
exists under the Wilson-Underwood tariff law. They show 
inevitabic result. Canada gets our money and we get Cana 
products. Mr. Wilson may appreciate the service he p 
the Canadian brother and it may delight the cockles « 
heart of the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. | 


woop], who was the author of the tariff-fo 
which gives Canada the preference over the United St 
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T doubt if the American farmer or industrialist will see it in 
t! tine light. 

The American producer should have the preference in the 
American market for his own products. These statistics, show- 
ing comparatively our relation with our Canadian competitor, in- 
dicate that the Canadian brother has decidedly the better of the 
cnin under the philanthropic influence of the present admin- 
istration, The statistics to which I have referred are as 


follows: 





Inports of Canadian products competing with products of border States, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 

{Compiled by Republican Publicity Association; figures taken from 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation, 1915.} 
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Reitilien Payne law (9 | Underwood 
ticles. law, 1913. | montis), | law, 1915. 
1914. 
Agricultural implements................--..- . 38s. $106, 382 $626, 349 
Aluminum, manufactures. ...... Seite $38, 269 54, 429 124, 837 
Animals 
PRR cic sean pgs celieih p's niedes © aon 1,026,301} 8,607,137] 9,285,277 
MRD... 5..: South ccucvediestecceeconiee - ee 660, 317 440, 008 
Sheep vee wulab cows jude a 4 72,476 106, 827 279,931 
Ottzer amndd foWIS, «22-2 cess ccccccsssvscns 95, 556 1,630,965 | 2,673,622 
Breadstufls: i 
ET GRE PINs ds noe wedacccccegsouews | 7,114 | 8, 206 
CGE. wale aktns ccevends be cesdocdstesebeted | 13, 552 115, 246 
Mae MOE. «.. ciscns cesta seswssvedeusee 6, 574 | 11, 305 
OES .. 6 os 00 neds sncnbencnesucsesesessoqnut 7, 879, 891 | 272,318 
On. lndea aonob be wnthena es iecce eer | 30, 1, 682, 654 420,372 
Ochor Geaghstels ./.....2......ccnscedec- | 3,480,240] 2,433,448 1,411,170 
Bronze manufactures... .. .....0..-0--220-00- | 239 533 4,003 
Carbons for-slectric lights . ... . ......22-2-2-00 1, 656 2,140 | 3,984 
Carriages: Bicycles yo sel teed ysscsdbononee 724 1,73 3, 167 
Copper manufactures (not bar)..............-. | 303 | 578 | 5, 095 
Cotton wearing apparel and manufactures | | 
So 5 nn ans buiicerigdehapranaek ania | 14,549 19, 768 | 29, 235 
Ra ote oe heel eeek tess 43, 661 45,923 92, 752 
OL. cc Aedes vctedip a Obbbabits onetedtoud xc... Gsake 83, 042 168,714 
Eggs, frozen... . 2. coe. cece cneccoceescecesssee fownm-csse aed 2,809 | 517 
 ¥ f ]. eee teal | 3,942,824 5, 700, 765 6, 588, 747 
ME: bp ocesuessscoekthosnedes cauead Mohsen | 490, 630 554, 698 | 606, 157 
NS NNN 555k So se bee weed 3, 583 18, 367 | 29, 610 
a ee ee 146, 495 171,716 | 173, 554 
I EE IND bik cnendtsosrtinmiiebasoes 71,573 97,515 | 98, 036 
GR ce ee ck heen eee ed 55 4,584 | 13, 299 
GNIS ONE DER 6 0 esis 2 Scere andes icienecenees | 66, 694 97, 489 | 124, 522 
Gold and silver manufactures. ..............- 3,775 | 7,504 6, 992 
Jewelry silat hae areata ts i dhiatiale an i ee | 13, 036 | 11, 204 15,072 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods .,.................. 7,345 5, 637 17,758 
Hay sis ee dade csbuesovesivees jodesnescad | 1,500,641 1, 616, 859 220 034 
NOY a ctnenn ntesbbs s Su celedn veesébw dees: conreerl S73 1,838 472 
Bees wax sia 5: beneiiety ot eoatianns atti aun min wealahiadtes | 589 1,332 150 
BUNBae,, CAD, GIOGR. ... oon cedecvcccesccccccced t 166, 036 395, 404 499, 099 
Iron and steel manufactures: 
Balls and bearings... ........ inital Xsnnialieal 1,525 2,294 7, 695 
Machinery and machine tools............ 84, 497 116, 176 156, 312 
Rails for rallways.................+- ae 11, 010 222,600} 1,503,090 
Manufactures of wire..................... 6, 653 21, 874 23,010 
Other manufactures not listed............ 141, 220 210,751 168, 421 
Leather, manufactures of: | 
Belting and sole.............. baa aida 100, 112 1,381,481; 1,519,075 
Dressed, upper and other, boots and | | 
shoes, gloves, other manufactures not | 
listed... .. ee LOREAL es 48,960 940,626 | 1,936,047 
Fresh meats: Beef, mutton, and pork........ Ri cS. cdeeaee 1,920,474 | 3,642,893 
ee te 121 , 267 610, 802 1,772,139 
Dairy products: 
SN. 4s nakan deca cedahebenaiaenaae <inkeat 75, 258 146, 153 263, 889 
DOOR eis nc scubahc dense ena | 16, 384 144, 603 27,979 
Cream and milk, fresh and condensed....| 1,074,888 2, 050, 337 2,978, 524 
CUE, POE not cccnsncb aden arestt~csionnnng 20, 752 117, 392 60, 527 
Paper 
* Printing....... udiihta dit ieeacras 5,646,289 | 10,634,926 | 12,742,743 
Manufactures and wrapping............-. 17,792 570, 607 | 755, 331 
Beeds 
TN cee ace ce, aoe 7, 187,547 | 10,561,662 | 8,843, 489 
Clover and grass... ........... = ibipaeehinen « 395, 772 881, 057 195,072 
PING BOs ctes nitentecntbnrntnts de sepe 25, $17 63,981 95, 793 
Stone, and manufactures of ........-.......-- | 82,117 120, 025 110,639 
SONU UNIODUIE. « . ravecncisocverswanesad 47 , 262 $4, 271 82, 973 
QUOT, SINR ano acc ic. caeccsecsssncenstaceesd Liacbueasibe« 147, 462 112,521 
Vegetables: 
BOANS. ....oscccccccccvcccccececssescveces 7, 643 28, 956 28, 252 
WME. dng. cctioeatentaie cone eoee { 901 1,982 3, 883 
RUE CER... Gann ncn dakoesieotasanbeell 149, 827 234, 267 446,710 
NE ITED ATT GS. 42, 696 459, 782 27,857 
Other, preserved, etc.............. paamend 211, 866 421, 764 518, 132 
Wood manufactures 
la ind round timber. ..........-.+.+-- 1,355, 307 1, 564, 572 1,150, 319 
Lumber, boards, etc. ....... Se ea | 17,972,712 | 16,917,424 | 17,139,775 
El «sa cinanccescupsteeeekncaeneae | 1/895;390 | 1,609;803 | 1,911,743 
NG So ccs otnces al nkliaaeckidgolaiiele | 1,999,751 2,190,049 | 3,104, 162 
I ai eae ile cael weenie 2,850 11, 426 53, 896 
Pulp, rough, rossed, ete. ...-..- en aemienel 6,954, 939 7,245,466 | 6,572,839 
Pulp, mechanically ground.............. | 4,973,061 | 5,908,517 | 7,583, 081 
\}l other manufactures not listed......... 77,214 | 94, 283 | 126, 860 
OS) eee eee ening 62,963 | 1,003,961; 1,705,674 
TE IN is ata clita Seatac messi tael Lasene oe 91, 831 165, 796 
Wool, carpet ..... Uheadddesdtsebaooaee 223 | 4,963 | 17,911 
Wool, wearing apparel and manufactures not i 
BD oii:n petebin- ois ee ee eee 19, 570 24, 619 | 48, 419 
Articles not enumerated .............-....... 59, 429 | $6, 348 | 442, 667 
Rs eddie ioind sn 


ninaetel 60, 648,356 | 100,980, 282 | 102, 415,998 


Nore.—Of the $120,571,180 worth of imports from Canada in 1913, 
$64,006,573, or 53 per cent, came in free of duty. Of the $160,689,709 
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worth of imports in 1914 (nine months, Underwood law), $115,040,442 
or 71.5 per cent, were admitted free. Of the $159,571,712 worth of 
imports in 1915 (Underwood law, war period), $136,784,408, or 86 per 
cent, were admitted free. In 1916 we imported from Canada $204,- 
018,227 worth of products and at the rate the percentage of free goods 
was increasing it is safe to say that $185,000,000 worth of these goods 
aid no revenue whatever to the Government. In other words, our 
mports from Canada of duty-free goods during the fiscal year 1916 
was over 50 per cent greater than the total value of our imports from 
Canada, both dutiable and free, during the fiscal year 1913 under the 
Republican law. Total exports of Canada to Great Britain for the 
Canadian fiscal year ending in March, 1916, were $452,000,000, com- 
pared with $187,000,000 the year before. With the establishment of 
peace, Canada can direct her enormously increased energy toward ex- 
tending the market for her products in America. 


Imports from and exports to Canada. 








1914 | Underwood law. 
1913 (9 months Kee Srila 
| (Payne law). | Underwood 
law). 1915 | 1916 
I iicviiints chtitpenasmen esi $120, 571, 180 $160, 689,709 | $159,571,712 | $204,018, 227 
SS, cee cree ne } 415,449,457 | 344,716,981 | 300,686,812 | #466, 884, 415 
Trade balance...... 294, 878, 277 | 184, 027,172 | 141, 115, 100 262, 866, 188 








1 Peace products ? Large proportion, war products. 

Forty million dollars increase in our imports from Canada, 1914 
over 1913, and $71,000,000 loss in exports; $39,000,000 increase in 
imports, 1915 over 1913, and $115,000,000 loss in exports; $83,500,000 
increase in imports, 1916 over 1913, exports $51,000,000 greater, large 
proportion of them being munitions of war. The fact that shipping was 
oe by the war had relatively little, if any, effect on Canadian trade 
with us. 


Testimony of Thomas C€. Spelling Before the Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. STERLING, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the testimony of 


’ 


Thomas C. Spelling before Committee on Industrial Relations 
hearing, May 15, at Washington, D. C., together with the com- 
mission’s conclusion, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF THOMAS C. SPELLING BErorE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS—HBARING May 15, 1915, at WasnHincTron, D. C.—To- 
GETHER WITH THE COMMISSION’S CONCLUSION. 


Thomas C. Spelling, called as a witness, testified as follows: 

Chairman Wernstock. Will you please state your full name and 
residence to the stenographer? 

Mr. Spectinc. Thomas C. Spelling; I reside in New York City, 
115 Broadway. 

Chairman Wernsrock. Your profession? 

Mr. SPELLING. An attorney at law. I have some other business 
that I need not mention. 

Chairman Wernstock. Will you state for the commission whom you 
have geherally represented in the matter that you have up to discuss 
before the commission? 

Mr. Speiuine. The only party I ever represented was the American 
Federation of Labor two years, or a little more. in two cases in the 
courts, and on several occasions before congressional committees, espe- 
cially and I believe solely in the advocacy of anti-injunction legislation. 

Chairman WEINSTOCK. Will you please state in your own way for the 
information of the commission such matters as you think will be of 
interest in this connection? 

Mr. SPELLING. I would like to ask Mr. Davenport a few questions. 
I coulda’t do that when he was on the stand. I ‘*hink I can throw 
more light on the subject in that way than te go ahead and say 
what I have to say. 

Chairman WEINSTOCK. It has not been the practice of the com 
mission. 

Mr. Spreiiine. I got the permission from the chairman this morning. 
It is a part of my own statement, if he is willing to answer. 

Chairman WEINSTOCK. Are there any objections on the part of any 
members of the commission to allowing him to do that? 

Commissioner Lennon. I have no objection; it is a question as to 
whether it is agreeable to Mr. Davenport. 

Chairman WeInstock. If it is agreeable to Mr. Davenport. 

Mr. Davenport. If they are questions I can answer. 

Chairman WeInsTock. You may proceed if Mr. Davenport has no 
objection. 

Mr. SpeLiinc. Mr. Davenport, I want to ask you—you can keep your 
seat. You said that the courts had uniformly and consistently held 
that labor unions were within the antitrust act. Now, did any court 
ever hold that a labor union as such was within the act? 

Mr. Davenport. No, sir. 

Mr. Specuinc. Then we are not in conflict on that. 

Mr. Davenport. But that is expressly held by the Supreme Court 
that they are not. 

Mr. SPELLING. Do they not simply hold that when members of unions 
conspire or combine together and violate the antitrust act they are 
held to accountability just like anybody else? 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. The same as the members of a church, I suppose. 

Mr. SPELLING. And in that sense they were within the antitrust act 
prior to the Clayton bill? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPELLING. And are within it yet, according to your view of it? 

Mr. DaveNPoRT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, you spoke of the case of Connor rv. Connolly. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spettine. What town was that? 

Mr. DaveNPortT. Danbury. 

Mr. SreL_yine. That town has figured in the litigation that you have 
been connected with very prominently. However, that is no part of my 
question, 

j Mr. DavENPORT. I was not in the Connor-Connolly case. 

Mr. SpeLuine. The court denied the union men the privilege of 
uniting and combining together to exclude the nonunion men; is that 
10t about it? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It was an agreement between the union manufac- 
turers of the town and the unions by which they would not employ 
anybody but a union man. 

Mr. SPELLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And Mr. Connor was a member of the union. 

Mr. SPELLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davenport. And they had a great strike on, and they were out 
for several months, with the result that the union owed him quite an 
amount of money for strike benefits. Then they called upon Mr. Con- 
nor for his dues, and before he could go to work again, and Mr. Connor 
said that he would not pay it; that he had this coming, and that was 
contrary to the rules cf the union, and he was in bad order. 

Mr. SPELLING. I beg your pardon—I didn’t ask you-—— 

Mr. DAVENPORT (interrupting). I want to come to this. Then Mr. 
Connolly, representing the union, in pursuance of the agreement that 
they had with the unionized hat manufacturers, went around and 
said, “ This man is in bad order with the union and got his discharge.” 
Well, he sued the union, and the officers of the union, and it was tried 
before a jury and he recovered a verdict of $1,100, and it went to the 
Supreme Court, and they sustained it. Now, the claim was that the 
agreement between the union manufacturers of Danbury and the union 
was a valid agreement, and the supreme court of the State held, rely- 
ing upon decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
that was a contract for a monopoly in violation of, or contrary to, pub- 
lic policy, and void. 

Mr. SPELLING. Is there any statute in Connecticut that covers that 
case? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No, sir. 

Mr. SPELLING. Suppose all of the men engaged in the jewelry trade 
in that town had formed a copartnership, or had gotten together, and 
had a monopoly, would there be any law covering that case? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I guess not. 

Mr. SPELLING. We don’t want to get into any argument; we want to 
hasten along and not prolong the discussion. Now, you know the 
courts have made a distinction between primary and secondary boy- 
cotts? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPELLING. Do you think there is any legal distinction? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. There is none; and it was expressly decided so in 





the Supreme Court of the United States on the Sherman Act in the | 


Eastern Lumber Dealers’ Association against the United States. 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, in a boycott the clause says no court shall 
enjoin or restrain any person, single or in concert—hand me that, 
please—that little book. I guess it isn't there. ‘‘ No court shall issue 
any restraining order or injunction restraining any persons, singly or 


in concert, from,” and then we skip a few clauses and come to the | 


boycott clause, “‘from ceasing to patronize, or peaceably persuading 
others from ceasing to patronize any party to such dispute.” Now, 


what is the effect of the use of those words, “any such dispute,” | 


when you consider it in connection with the limitations of the first 
paragraph of section 20? 


Mr. DAvENPoRY’. Have I not said all I can possibly say on that sub- 


ject to the commission? 


Mr. SPELLING. Does it not limit to the particular relations which are | 


specified in the first paragraph? 

Mr. DAVENPORT, I don’t know but what you are right above that; I 
haye not considered that. That would narrow it still more. 

Mr. SPELLING. Did you ever hear of a boycott between employees? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No. 

Mr. SPELLING. Did you ever hear of a boycott between employer and 
employees? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; I don’t know that, unless the I. W. Ws—— 

Mr. SPELLING. I don’t think we care to get into that. 

Mr. DavenrortT. No; I never did. 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, did you ever hear of a strike between persons 
seeking empleyment—I mean a boycott? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No. 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, if that connection were broken, and in place of 
the words “ Any party to such dispute” were inserted the words “ Any 


persons whatever ’’—wipe out the first paragraph and read it that | 


way—it would cover al! kinds of boycotts? 

Mr, DAVENPORT. Yes; sure. 

Mr. SPELLING. The Clayton bill don’t do that by a long sight? 

Mr. DAVENForT. I don’t think it does. Now, you are punching holes 
in that bill; there are so many in it it is not worth while to talk 
about other additional ones. It is shot full of holes now. 

Mr. SPELLING. I am not going to take up those things. The strike 
provision, however, you have very well explained, and I agree with you 
that the words “lawful and peaceable” clears the whole thing; and 


when you consider it in connection with the first paragraph, it is | 
worse than no legislation, for this reason—I want to see if you agree | 


with me on that: It confirms to the courts power to hold illegal all 


acts and all conducts by any party which—lI mean jurisdiction to en- 


join all conduct and acts which are not lawful? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. Anything that is not lawful can be en- 
joined, 

Mr. SPELLING. If the parties to a strike should commit a misde- 
meanor and violate some town ordinance or some State statute which 
did not injure property heretofore, you would have trouble maintaining 
$n injunction in a case like that, wouldn’t you? 

_ Mr. Davenport. Well, I dont know; it depends on what you con- 
sider property. 1 regard property as any right of a pecuniary nature. 

Mr. SPELLING. We will not debate the question of what is property. 
I said it did not injure any property, and you had trouble heretofore in 
maintaining an injunction against that conduct, though unlawful? 
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even the most intelligent attempt to point its proper application of 
limitations, Ags this provision now stands, any strike so conducted as 
to disturb the equanimity or sheck the nervous systems of any consid- 
erable number of persons is liable to be held to be outside the immunit 

attempted to be given by it. And under present industrial condi- 
tions, and owing to the magnitude of enterprises, a strike which does 
not cause considerable local inconvenience and disturbance is hardly 
worth winning; and there is some truth in the assertion, so often 
heard, that there is no such thing as a peaceful strike. Ample judi- 
cial precedent can be found for enjoining strikes by employees of pub- 
lic-service corporations on the sole ground of improper motives in in- 
stituting them, coupled with considerations of disturbance of social 
und business conditions. 

But collateral to and yet outside the scope of this narrowly re- 
stricted Iimitation upon the jurisdiction—accepting now the theory 
that it restricts instead of enlarges jurisdiction—lles the vast, prac- 
tically unlimited law of conspiracy. The Judiciary Committee of the 


Ifouse in reporting the bill, explicitly and truthfully stated that the 
bill if passed would leave the law of conspiracy untouched. When 
these provisions come before the courts, they will attend to the exact 
legal import of the words used. That is one important function of the 
courts. And they will hold that the words “in concert” are not 
Synonymous wit and have not the same legal import as acting pur- 
suant to a preconcerted plan or common understanding. Persons 


oftener than otherwise act in concert from a common impulse, without 
an agreement or mutual understanding, as where they rush simultane- 
ously to a place of safety in case of fire or flood or to the rescue of 


their fellows in distress. jut let it not be forgotten that where 
laborers deliberate and agree among themselves to strike, the courts 
have in some cases held that that goes beyond merely acting concert- 
edly for the promotion of a lawful object, and have asserted and exer- 
clsed the power of inquisition as to the legality or illegality of their 
motives and purposes; and if they disapproved them the case fell 
within the legal meaning of conspiracy and might be enjoined as such. 
And it was this domain of jurisdiction which the Judiciary Committee 
meant to preserve intact, and which it did preserve, as conclusively 
shown in its report. 

It is the wish of the commission that testimony be not loaded up 
with authorities. I will cite only one case illustrative of my last state- 
ment. In Payne Lumber Co, against Neal, a Federal court case, it was 
held that although a course of conduct by organized labor was termed 
a strike and had the form and all the characteristics of a strike, yet 
the court could inquire as to the inner motives of the strikers; and upon 
making such inguisition in that case the court held that though started 
and carried on as a strike it was, in fact, a boycott. I submit that 
such a ruling completely upsets the theory and nullifies the doctrine 
that the unions may strike for any reason satisfactory to themselves, 
or for a variety of reasons, and that, in all their deliberations on a 
question of striking or not striking, the puaeeeey may participate at the 
council board, And a judge having stamped the movement as in fact 
a conspiracy, to wit, a boycott, and not a strike, of course the clause I 
have quoted from this act does not apply and the movement would be 
tested by another provision which I now quote, with its context: “And 
no such restraining order or injunction shall Prohibit any person or 
persons, whether singly or in concert, * * from a to 
patronize * * any party to such dispute or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by lawful and peaceful means so to 
do; * * *”* J have omitted merely a few irrelevant words. 

\ comprehensive discussion of the boycott and of the bearing of this 
provision upon it would occupy considerable 7. I must therefore 
content myself with a presenta tion of a few pertinent suggestions, ample 
at any rate to correct certain erreneous views which have been pro- 
mulgated concerning its legal effect. 

That the boycott is morally wrong no one with my mental attitude 
on the subject need deny. I had as soon deny that the spirit of the 
boycott is evil as to defend ingratitude. But does it follow that because 
a thing is morally wrong it should be enjoined by the courts? Asa 
matter of mere expediency, I would treat the boycott as a sort of 
safety valve for human passion, safeguardin individuals and to some 
extent the whole community from greater evils and from manifestations 
of malignity more difficult to deal with or endure. In short, I would 
leave it severely alone. In fact, all but an infinitesimal fraction of 
the boycotts intertwined with every thread of the social fabric are let 
alone. An occasional tradesman or manufacturer may be ruined by a 
boycott, but many more are ruined in business by the neglect or ag- 
gressive competition or malignant conduct of others engaged in trade. 
In no such instance would any court of equity entertain a complaint 
for injunctive relief, notwithstanding that in many such cases the 
injury results from combinations of individuals. Every form of social 
hate or vindictiveness is, in effect, a boycott. 

In view of the constitutional guaranty of free speech, a free press, 
and of the right of free assemblage I look upon the use by a Federal 
court of the injunctive precess or other equitable remedy against a 
labor organization, not amounting to a conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate commerce, as a denial of rights protected by the Federal 
Constitution and a stark usurpation of jurisdiction. I except the 
jurisdiction to enjoin boycotts of interstate commerce oniy because 
an injunctive remedy is given in the antitrust act without regard to 
reneral principles governing equitable ener. And, of course, I 
imit this denunciation to what enters into what is, properly speaking, 
the boycott itself. I do not deny lability for damages and to criminal 
prosecution where illegal acts are done in carrying on a_ boycott. 
But such Hability would not justify an injunction. The boycott itself 
consists entirely of an interchange of information and opinion which, 
however erroneous, should net be interfered with by injunction, and 
the courts can not interfere With them in any other capacity than as 
high priests of morality. Of course, this contravenes the judicial 
and prevailing legal view. But should I concede its unsoundness, 
yet 1 would not know of any oy or property right which, ac- 
cording to legal definition, could ever be injured or menaced by a 
boycott. On other occasions I have gone into this topic at length, 
and deem it unnecessary to reiterate the arguments, 

Returning now to the above-quoted paecmee of section 20 of the 
Clayton Act, I premise that it is based on an understanding that in- 
junctive jurisdiction in boycott cases is well established, and it has 
been widely and, I dare say, recklessly claimed that this provision 
lops off the jurisdiction and renders the boycott immune, especially 
the primary boycott. Various statements have been made to the 
effect that this provision “legalizes the primary, and probably also 
the secondary, boycott.” Those who made them have never analyzed 
the language of the act nor compared its various provisions, nor it 
usually necessary that this be done in order to reach the public 
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through the press and to falsely impress and mislead a large number 
eof credulous readers. ‘The statement contains the erroneous absurdity 
first promulgated in the Phelan case that there is any such thing as 
a secondary boycott differing substantially from a primary boycott. 

Bearing in mind that the illegality of all boycotts is grounded in 
the general law of conspiracy, which, as the Judiciary Committee cor- 
rectly said, remains untouched, such statements need be given no fur- 
ther notice. 

The question before us is as to what this legislation accomplishes, 
and the immediate question relates to the legal effect of this particular 
provision. 

The first ong: to notice is that this clause differs from the preceding 
in the respect that the right here exempted from injunctive process is 
unquestionably limited by the provisions of the first paragraph of the 
section, because the party against whom the effort to deprive of 

atronage is directed must be a ‘‘party to such dispute” and the 
erm “dispute” is not used in any preceding part of this paragraph, 
though it is used in the first. Hence the exemption is inapplicable 
generally and is to exist only where a dispute has arisen; that is to 
say, ‘involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment.” And no one can be recognized or given status 
as a party to such dispute unless he hold a relation to another party 
either of employer or employee or be at the same time seeking em- 
ployment. 

Let us notice the effect of the use in the boycott clause of the 
words “any party to such dispute,” in connection with the use of the 
same words in the first paragraph. The right to boycott because of 
such connection is restricted and the exemption narrowed, not only 
to the cases in which a dispute has arisen, but to cases in which a 
dispute has arisen between persons holding the particular relations 
specified in the first paragraph. And parties holding such relations 
never boycott each other or strike against each other. 

The exact and full effect of this limitation is not very clear; but, 
certainly, there remains not even the right of what is termed “the 
So boycott,” until a dispute has arisen, nor is any character of 

oycott exempted from injunctive process unless conducted by “ peace- 
ful and lawful means.” The use of these qualifying words excludes 
from the exemption and sanctions and reserves to the courts unre- 
strained and arbitrary police powers previously mentioned under the 
strike provision, to be exercised and enforced ey or nah 

The primary right to withhold patronage and to induce others to with- 
hold it from a party against whom a boycott is immediately directed, 
and without waiting for a dispute to arise between him and his em- 
ployees or between him and persons seeking to enter his employ, fanci- 
fully differentiated as a primary boycott, has been heretofore generally 
conceded by the courts. nly what were differentiated as secondary boy- 
eotts were under the ban. That right no longer exists. This clause 
takes it away. Suppose that deplorable or intolerable conditions exist 
between a manufacturer of stoves and his employees, but dissatisfac- 
tion has not gone so far as a strike or resolution or agreement to 
strike; in other words, we will suppose that no dispute, in legal 
sense, has been evolved. In that case and until such dispute arises, 
there can not be, in the presence of this legislation, inaugurated any 
kind of boycott against that employer. 

But a pretense of making an exemption, and only exempting such acts 
as are done “‘ by peaceful and lawful means,” is so farcical and absurd 
as to insult the commonest intelligence, because an illegal act can not 
be done by lawful means. This provision, like the others, merely for- 
bids the issuance of an injunction against lawful conduct, and no court 
ever held, nor any intelligent lawyer ever asserted that any lawful act 
could be enjoined. 

There are other so-called exemptions in the same paragraph of sec- 
tion 20, to each of which all I have said about the two that I bave dis- 
eussed is ——_— ee. 

But those defending and seeking to a for political purposes 
the so-called labor provisions of the Clayton Act have called attention 
to and aa two closing clauses of this second paragraph of sec- 
tion 20. ne of them, when connected with its context, reads: 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any per 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from * * * doing any 
act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dis 
pute by any party thereto * *.”’ The most general statement 
that I can make about this clause is that it is totally abortive. I have 
given it much thought, turning it this way and that, and it still ap- 
pears to me wholly meaningless and innocuous. I could not truly say 
this were it not for the presence here of that constantly recurring word 
“lawfully.” That completely thwarts any such construction as would 
relieve laborers from the menace of injunction against them otherwise 
referable to that clause, Its use throws the question back to the do 
main of judicial decisions heretofore rendered, and it remains for the 
courts to determine what any person or persons may “lawfully” do 
“in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto.” 

I have likewise given considerable thought to the last clause, “ nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held 
to be violations of any law of the United States.” This has been 
broadly claimed to contain preservative values, but no one has thought 
it worth while to specify what such values are. Even if it made any 
change in existing laws, the courts would be very reluctant to give ef 
fect to amendments attempted in a form so slovenly and inept. Unde: 
the Constitution, Congress can not, of course, tell the courts how they 
shall construe and apply existing laws to a given fact. But I may pass 
that by. What act “specified in this peregeers ” is now violative of 
any law of the United States? Not one. here is not a line of Fed- 

eral statutory law applicable to one of them per se. What law there 
is consists of precedents founded on general — of jurisprudence 
analogous to the common law. Not one of these subjects is mentioned 
or comprehended in any “law of the United States.” I might ask how 
any act which must be lawful and peaceable could be violative of a» 
law. But the question furnishes its own answer. 

Before dismissing section 20, I will give brief attention to its first 
paragraph, preliminary to comments on section 17. It provides in su 
stance that in cases arising between persons holding certain relations, 
and which involve disputes concerning terms or conditions of emp!o 
ment, no injunction shall be granted by any Federal court or judge 
“unless to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to property right 
of the party making the application * * *.” 

This has been proclaimed by politicians as a substantial compliance 
with the demand by ey labor, persisted in for several years, f 
the enactment of the arre bill, having particular reference to the 


first section thereof. But only a little attention to the respectiv 
wordings of this act and that bill is required to see the fraudulent 
and makeshift character of this provision when viewed in that light. 
This provision is substantially a copy of section 1 of the Pearre Dill 
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exce] at the word ymitted that the provision is rendered However much I yw 
whoily abertive leté yueered.” The first section | I must refrain, owing 
f tae Pearre bill began thus i no restraining order or injunc the un isi 
1s | be granted i ‘ r the United States, or a judge or } section 2 ulr i 
dges yereoft, ii ny case ween an employer and an employee, | restr: ig rs d i 
on om an ae hetwee] yvees, or between persons em fac d-s th i 
to laber a persons seeking employment as laborers, or involv- | to tl without i 
ing srewing out of a dispute concerni terms or conditions of em- | wis ided that th is 
ployment,” et Now, the effect of t ion of the word “or” here I ; t i 
found before the word “ involving ” is apparent at a glance. It elimi- 6, which x 
nates an almost uniimited class of cases covered by the phrase “ in- eme il prov 
volving or growing out of,” etc., and turns the phrase into words of S e, 1 I 
mitation. In fact, nothing worth considering is left. A scrutiny of sec. 6. That th I 
the language should be convincing to the effect that cases within the | article of commerce. Nothin 
description could rarely, if ever, arise. construed to forbid the exis 
But still more impertant comment relates to the mutual bearing on | OF Horticultural organi tt i 
each other of this provision of section 20 and one found in section 17 help and not having capital st l 
ef the Clayton Act. Ignoring, however, for the moment section 17, | °F restrain individual members of y 
Congress has here declared that in certain cases an injunctive process | Carrying out the legitimate ot ts t i 
shall not issue unless to prevent irreparable injury to property or a tions, or members thereof, | 
property right. If a legislative body enacts that street cars must not binations or conspiracies in res 
stop until they have reached the far side of street crossings on which laws. : 
there is no other street car track, this obviously permits them to stop I want to say in regard to what Mr. Davenport t 
# on either side, or on both sides, where there are such tracks. And unions could become incorporated and escape individua ty, that 
4 so the natural import of such a prohibition as this part of section 20 | 20 labor union can incorporate as a capital-stock corpora : it 
: is to authorize the issuance of injunctions in all cases not so exempted | S0¢s into business for profit. Take the laws his own 
+ regardless of any question of property or property right. So it is in authorize two classes of rporations, corporatior r 
: order here to ask what cases in which labor may be interested are thus | "ations not for profit. The labor unions would come u 
safeguarded. Still bearing in mind the fact that the specific exemptions designation and can not be authorized with capital stocl hsequently 
in the second paragraph are mere drivel or persiflage, as I have already | they can not limit their liability. 
explained, it is difficult to conceive of a case ever arising to which this | | Also, as a consequence of going through th rm of i rp 
first paragraph would apply. There is no strike while the relation of | it would give them merely perpetual existence and th t y 
employer and employee exists, nor do those in another's ens ever | ON an organization in a corporate form; but it would LV \ he 
institute a boycott against him. And permit me to inquire if anyone | Slightest effect upon the relations of the members to each other or 
ever heard of employees or persons seeking employment boycotting | upon their individual relations to the law, nor would t ju 
or striking against each other? Yet, the fantastical legislative theory | remedies against them. 
tnat there might arise some such case serves as a peg upon which to Mr. Davenport. Well, Mr. Spelling, the compulsory incorporat 
hang this prohibition, the only real effect of which is to charter not | labor unions would be, to my mind, so utterly uncor t l 
the liberty that is ciaimed for it but infinite mischief to labor’s rights | discussion on that subject is futile and a wa 
and interests. Chairman WALSH. Just a moment, Mr. D 
If any confirmation of this view were needed, we have only to turn Mr. SPELLING. I am perfectly willing 
to section 17 to find it. This act is an entire body of legislation, and _ Chairman WALSH. Just one moment Just proceed, pl ir 
unquestionably, all the parts must be construed together. Spelling. 
All of section 17 which it seems necessary to quote is in these words: Mr. SPELLING. On no subject has there been deception ‘ 
“Sec. 17. That no preliminary injunction shall be tssued without | doubt deliberate. In other instance ignoran yr lack of props 
notice to the opposite party. No temporary restraining order shall be | of the matter was responsible for it It I ndividual lief t I 
granted without notice to the opposite party unless it shall clearly | legislation has ever been needed to exempt la rganizations fre { 
appear from specific facts shown by affidavit or by verified bill that | provisions, civil or criminal, of the antitrust act, and th ven if i 
immediate and irreparable injury, loss, or damage will result to the | legislation were needed this so-called exemption accon es me h 
applicant before notice can be served and a hearing had thereon.” purpose 4s my view may not be immediately and universa 
The first sentence was inserted either because the constructor of the | cepted, I will briefly give my views on section 6 and reas 
provision knew little of the subject of injunctions or because he intended | entertaining them. 
to deceive. I prefer the latter construction because of the high degree In the first place, we observe that the declaratory or substantiy 
of cunning displayed in the whole performance. In fact I think the] of the antitrust act, according to recent ustructic is mere nD 
man or men who controlled this situation knew exactly the effect which | embodiment of common law, and except for t! t that the 0 
they wished to ee and how to produce it. This first sentence is | Federal common-law crimes creates no new gal liabiliti« ct 
st nullified by what follows it, and is as completeiy functus | come to the remedial part and observe that it is directed Lin 
officio as if the ce it occupies had been left blank. While there is a | sonal conduct exclusively. It is not a statute affecting 1 ow! ) 
j technical distinction between a preliminary injunction and a restraining | or title or corpus of property, notwithstanding that in it 
' order, there is none in legal effect. property rights and interests are often seriously affected 
Hither the part of section 20 which I have been discussing or the pro- Now I come to the statement of a proposition which mig pi 
j vision just quoted is alone sufficient to confirm to the court’s jurisdic- | conflict were it not so firmly founded on legal princi; No 
i tion so arbitrary, absolute and boundless that not even the most zealous | organization has ever violated or ever can, as such, vio the 
' employing interest ever dared insist upon it before a congressional com- } such, and if any court ever held to the contrary, it was 1 
| mittee, or elsewhere. But both together confirm such extraordinary pow- | of the neglect of counsel to ca ttention to tl i 
ers beyond peradventure, with a total indifference to the fundamental | organization, or the neglect of the court by which g 
restriction of injunctive process to the protection of property and prop- | was overlooked. It legally is as impossible for a lal i 
erty rights, and to the complete discomfiture of labor with respect to its | and tn the pursuit of the object or which they a gan to 
persistent demands. violate the antitrust act as it would be f tl ion, r 
Section 17, as here quoted, has the form of a regulation in the matter | the act creating it to violate it But, of course, it ! eivabl it 
of notice in injunction cases. But care is taken to preserve to the courts | its members might conspire together to violate it, and might isu r 
the power to restrain and enjoin without notice in every conceivable | pervert the name of the commission in carryil it an illegal pur 
case where a court was heretofore authorized to issue an injunction or | That would not, however, involve or in any ff i 3 
restraining order at all, and in an illimitable class of cases in addition. | of the commission or render it Hable a pro ng : t it i v 
But this ripper act does not stop at this. There is the essential impli- | form as defendant. If it were di 1 in by rtic i f 
cation, as much a part of the law as the part that is expressed, which | such violation. it might be dismissed from t d tior 
gives the courts the power to enjoin for any cause, or oo the accom- | the court of its own volition; or if no such a ( 
plishment of any object whatever, for the protection of any personal |] name were continued in the record as a defendant 
right cr privilege that may be claimed, subject only to the condition that | that the court should render a judgment ag 
notice be given. reasonable supposition, such judgment would be, 
Having a rather intimate knowledge of the situation in and around | commission, simply null and vold and have no lega 
Congress with reference to efforts to obtain for labor relief from judi- | of course, the proceeding would 
cial abuses, I dare say that no one was deeply concerned on the subject | against the individual members t 
of notices in such cases. It has been usually conceded by organized labor | not _as commissioners, In the 
that where a party was entitled to an injunction at all he was entitled Prosecutions and other pro t ‘ ! 
to as speedy protection against the threatened wrong as could be ex- | their officers are of the sam¢ 
tended by the courts. Labor’s grievance concerned judicial transgres- | men might frame a cons atu ' : 
« sion of constitutional limitations in entertaining and acting injunc- | Of illegality; but such scheme t 1 
; tively on complaints which properly should have been taken jurisdiction | not 4 labor union in any | gal sensi 
5 of only in civil and criminal courts of Jaw. And this legislative pretense But if we neede that the fact t 
: or bluff at regulating notices is but another peg upon which Congress has | name hav ce ee ee roe 
4 hung augmentations of judicial power. sufficient reason for demanding an « 
As the Clayton bill went from the House to the Senate, it contained | 1S 28 to whether the demana — e +} 
between the words “to” and “the” where they occur a second time | !n any degree, by the enactment of t 
4 in the part above quoted, the words, “ property or a property right of.” ntence, d a . 
? The provision, though containing these words, was almost as objection- ‘ aan 
able as after their elimination, because of its other parts. But the ut 
2 Senate pruned out these words and left the provision as above quoted. 5 . s action - 
a This matter of limiting injunctive jurisdiction to the protection of | examining the definitions of | terms t 
d property and property rights is somewhat technical, and it has ever | commerce,” can find where anybody ever 
ze seemed difficuit for the lay mind to become interested in its discussion, | 4 human being” was within either a 
or realize its importance. But if ever the organized-labor movement | S80 constructed as to exclude as prop 
should fail, or should stop short of substantially improving condi-| to do or continue business, and the 
tions, it will be attributable to the power exercised by the courts, 1 | basis of equitable protection by emp 
; thus confirmed by Congress, to check and restrain united and aggres- | into the labor market and hil 


Sixty-second Congress, in May, 1912 it was said that the time had | desirable end. But : 
come when labor could ve trusted with liberty. But it seems that the | presented to Congress it | terly vai 
Sixty-third Congress, in September, 1914, by the Clayton Act, barred The balance of section 6 covers a t 
the way to liberty. The importance of the limitation to property and | of endless discussion, both in 
property rights, where judicial usurpation in labor cases is being con-| I have already said with referenc: 
sidered, can not be overestimated. : izations to the antitrust act I need ad 
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Congress here attempts to construe a prior act of Congress, which is 
clearly a function of the courts. jut, waiving that defect, I may 
inquire as to the net result. I do not deem it necessary to do more 
than call attention to the effect of one or two words. The language is 
that the antitrust act shall not be construed “to forbid” the existence 
and operation of certain organizations, instituted so-and-so, or to forbid 
or restrain Individual members of such organizations from “ lawfully ” 
carrying out the “legitimate” objects thereof. The concluding clause, 
“nor shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade under the antitrust laws,” are merely surplusage. They add 
nothing to what precedes. 

But an act of legislation which merely authorizes men or a body of 
men to * lawfully’ carry out their “ legitimate’ purposes is a waste 


of words, 

To what test or siandard will the courts resort when, if ever, called 
upon to apply this language? Obviously they must look to their own 
prior decisious, and to these alone, in order to learn what purposes are 
“legitimate ’ and how such purposes can be “ lawfully ” attained. 

There are In the act provisions on the subject of jury trials in con- 
tempt cases; but as they can not pe properly designated as labor pro- 
vislons 1 shall refrain from an@lengthy criticism of them. I will 
remark, however, that in the vital provision which is contained in 
section 24 the whole scheme is thwarted by an exception exactly as 
wide as the right, rendering nugatory the whole scheme. 

The section reads: 

“Sec, 24. That nothing herein contained shall be construed te relate 
to contempts committed in the presence of the court, or so near thereto 
as to obstruct the administration of justice, nor to contempts committed 
in disobedience of any law, writ, process, order, rule, decree, or commana 
entered in any suit or action brought or prosecuted in the name of, 
or on behalf of, the United States, but the same, and all other cases 
of contempt not specifically embraced within section 21 of this act may 
be a in conformity to the usages at law and in equity now 
prevailing.” 

Without dwelling upon the exception of all cases to which the Govern- 
ment is a party, I call attention to the established law which extends 
the “presence” of the court to every point in the country which its 
process can reach. And an act of disobedience in Oregon of an order 
made in Maine is constructively committed so near the court as to 
obstruct the administration of justice. And thus an exception to the 
rule is made just exactly as broad as the rule itself. 

Upon a full consideration of the act, and in anticipation of the 
consequences of its removal of all judicial limitations, I do not wonder 
at the sore discomfiture of those who have striven so long and earnestly 
for remedial legislation. 

Chairman WALSH. Mr. Weinstock has some questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The situation is not altogether clear to 
me, Mr. Spelling. You have represented the American Federation of 
Labor in legislative matters? 

Mr. Spe.iine. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WeINSTOCK. They take the position that the Clayton 
Act is the Magna Charta of labor, and yet you seem to agree with Mr. 
Davenport that it brings no advantage, but, on the contrary, a disad- 
vantage to labor? 

Mr. Spe.uine. I don't know about such representations; they may 
have been made by the officers of the American Federation of Labor ; 
you will have to inquire as to their present state of mind, it may have 
changed very materially. 

Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Then, from your point of view, labor has 
gained practically nothing by the Clayton Act, and labor is under a dis- 
advantage greater than it labored under before? 

Mr. SPELLING. I may exaggerate a little and put it too strongly, 
but 1 think they have received not merely a lemon but dynamite in 
this act. 

Commissioner WEINSTOCK, You are in accord with Mr. Davenport? 

Mr. Spe.uine. In matters pertaining to this act we don’t disagree in 
any particular, except in regard to a part of section 6. He seems to 
think it leaves the unions about as they were before. I think it 
prejudiced them because of the essential implications which attend 
parts of section 6 of the act in matters which, not being exempt and 
therefore not essentially in the language of the act, are illegalized by 
implication, I can not make it any plainer in a condensed expression. 
I think ihese lawyers know what I mean, and probably the members of 
the commission also. 

Chairman WaAtsu. That is all, Mr. Spelling; thank you. 
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3. Important steps have been taken to deal with this situation by the 
enactment of the Clayton Act, applying to the Federal jurisdiction, and 
by ‘the passage of laws in Massachusetts and New York which define 
the rights of parties engaged in industrial disputes. The actual effect 
of the Clayton Act can not be ascertained until it has been tested in 
the courts, but eminent legal authorities have expressed grave doubts 
that it will accomplish the desired results. At any rate, it does not seem 
to remove the root of the existing injustice, and, furthermore, in all 
the States except New York and Massachusetts the grave and uncertain 
situation already described exists. This situation must be corrected. 





The Naval Bill. 
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HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 
Mr. KINKAID. Mr.. Speaker, I shall avail myself of the 
privilege of extending my remarks for the purpose of very 
briefly stating some of the reasons for my vote against Senate 


amendment No, 238, providing for naval.construction. Let me 
ask why legislate for construction so far in advance of the 
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performance of the work? Why provide now for construction 
not to be commenced until 1920? Why violate in this particular 
instance the long-established rule and practice of making author- 
izations annually and granting appropriations therefor? 

I maintain our authorization for navy building should not 
reach beyond when it is expected that the world war will have 
been terminated. Reasons why this should not be done are 
obvious. Manifestly, when the European wars over, material 
for the building of capital ships and other equipment can be 
purchased at values much lower than at present, while the war 
is on. One well qualified to judge of the matter estimates that 
by providing the three-year program for construction it will cost 
the Government one hundred millions more than had it been au- 
thorized from year to year, assuming, of course, that the Euro- 
pean war will have terminated in something like a year. But 
dependent upon the result of the European war, with the treaties 
and peace making effected, navy building may be suspended 
throughout the world. 

At any rate, it would be palpably inconsistent for the United 
States, with the professions it has made by its proposals to 
other nations for the settlement of international disputes by 
peace means, and these professions emphasized now by the pro- 
visions contained in this very bill authorizing the President, 
not later than the close of the European war, to invite all the 
great nations to a conference for the purpose of formulating a 
plan for a court of arbitration and to consider the question of 
disarmament, to not pause in navy construction when the war 
shall have closed and confer with the hitherto belligerents as 
to their future policy of naval building. In fact, by the provi- 
sions contained in this very bill it will be incumbent upon the 
President at the close of the war to propose arbitration and 
disarmament. 

I have not objected to the authorization for the construction 
of equipment, to be commenced as soon as practicable, and 
which comes within the next fiscal year. This increase will 
bring our Navy up to date and will round it out, assuming 
that it is now out of balance for want of fast battle cruisers 
and especially short in submarines. 

I grant that as long as other nations maintain armies and 
navies it behooves our country to likewise fortify itself for 
defensive purposes; but with the existing prospects of an early 
termination of the European war, which may presage a long, 
if not a lasting, peace, together with our professions made in 
behalf of the settlement of international disputes by peace 
means, I regard it as remarkably inconsistent that we should 
at this juncture legislate a program for naval construction ex- 
tending so far beyond the expected end of the conflict in Europe. 





Nayalism and Militarism. 
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J oF 
HON. JOHN N. TILLMAN, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I prefer to take the risks o! 
war rather than burden the country with the taxes necessiir’) 
to provide the naval and military equipment called for by th« 
naval and Army bills, as agreed upon in conference, hence | 
shall vote against both measures. Our people will not quiet!) 
submit to the expenditures which these bills impose. The cos! 
of armament necessary to satisfy these demands is prohibitive. 

There is no such thing as being prepared for war. In suppor! 
of their position, advocates of these bills assert that Belgiui: 
was not prepared to resist Germany, hence was overrun. Bel- 
gium, even if she had bankrupted herself, could not have bec! 
prepared to resist successfully this invasion. 

Mark what stupendous sums we are asked to appropriate this 
session, to say nothing of future budgets-—$267,000,000 for the 
Army and $315,000,000 for the Navy—more money than all the 
nations of the old world grouped together ever appropriaicd 
for these purposes in any one year prior to the beginning of the 
great war. These foreign nations are militaristic, and while 
disclaiming navalism and militarism we are leaping at one 
bound into the midst of navalism and militarism. 

Last year Congress appropriated for the Navy $149,000,000) 
and for the Army $101,000,000, enough, it would seem, to satisfs 
the most rabid jingo. One battleship costs now $15,000,000, 
and its upkeep requires a million a year. If it escapes a mine 
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submarine, it is ready for the scrap heap in a few years. | # me of peace. The P 
j he great sea battle of Jutland the Queen Mary, the new | oR . . 
English cruiser, costing $15,000,000, was sunk with all on board | 
just six minutes. These ships are too expensive to fight with. | © 5 
Before embarking on militarism and navalism we should | wy; 
\ till close of the great world war now bleeding Europe | 20: g 
ne en the nations of the Old World will gladly join | 
us in an reement to limit armaments. Europe is already | , © ae to ' t : 
: : : ‘ ‘ : : | is he thr ; ’ 2 
heartily tired of what the German Crown Prince characterizes | und with ree ul 1,942 off 
as the most needless, senseless struggle of all the centuries. If | The full strengt} é w A 
t] ar continues much longer it is estimated that it will cost sated the Nat 1% 
- . " norized, which w 
all the bellizerents over $100,000,000,000, a staggering colossal | 4409 900 'm = in | ins 
d that will bankrupt the eastern world. cent. This would ; a 
The war between the States cost less than $8,000,000,000, and | ° nde nd _~ age et 
. * 24 A AGUULLL ) He hee 
the Napoleonic wars, lasting over 20 years, cost only $15,000,- | in war will ose to 9 i \ 
000,000. Does not every thoughtful man believe that because | and National Guard R 
of the great financial burdens Europe must henceforth bear | COHj@RUy tierce. orovides fo 
because of this war that we will be in no danger of attack? Army, the National Guard, the enli R 
Two years ago, when Europe was on her feet, was an armed | teer Army. — 
ca comparatively free of debt, we seemed to be in no danger | ,, a ane army bes I = 
: . : : aie ‘ he Porto Ri regiment | 
of attack and heard no clamor for bigger Military and Naval | elsewhere. Otber in ae ; 
Establishments. If we were in no danger then, how can we | ments of Field Artillery 
be in danger now, when Europe is on her back, has lost in een 0a 
. . . . 1 az - « al @i om A 
killed 3,000,000 of her first-line troops, with captured, missing, | This, with the Corps, i 
sick, and wounded amounting to the startling total of 13,000,000, | the Medical Dp nt will be 5 0 
: ’ : ° F th "mv. and of W he 7 1 
and burdened with a debt that will keep the faces of her people | ° §" any. aeiiees tied di B be < to every 
> ‘ spitais unaetl he Ameri h hea 
in the dust forever? cies and in war are authorized, 
Oh, but we must have preparedness. Against whom? Will Thus by a leap and a b \ 
preparedness avert war? It did not in the case ef Germany; | tary and : val program exceeding b mill 
on the contrary, it provoked war. In the early days in Ar- | gate sums appropriated in any on 1 tl 
kansas, the man tactless enough to have a pistol in his hip | qj] the world combined prior to 1914 
pocket was usually the first man on the grounds to get into Already Japan insists that tl 
a difficulty. upon our part toward her and the Eas 
Note the enormous sums appropriated now and about to be What will r war-hating loving t 
appropriated under the various preparedness measures, and dis- | these big-s preparations 
tributed as follows: A bond issue will be necessary id a ( 
Navy, $313,384,389.24. everybody is on its swift way to pas 
Army, $267,596,530.10. sut the friends of this preparedness ]| I ¥\ 
Fortifications, $25,747,550. not want these big guns and these great of 
Military Academy, $1,225,043.57 oe . to binft witl ead ‘ s ; , . 
Nitrate plant, $20,000,000. want them to bluff with,” and so we a 3 “ 
Army and Navy deficiency, $34,523,000. reluctant: taxpayer “ with the Midas fing ( 
Navy e145,661. 804 sar See ay: FOR Wena: bleed gold from him to pay for equipme! r a 
Army, $101,974,195.87. rals, and saber-rattling generals to sport w 
Fortifications, $6,060,216.90. I favor reasonable preparedness. Thes $s go 
Military Academy, $1,069,813.37. that I made my campaign against na | 
The increase for preparedness over bills of last year is as follows: ame a ai ; } ‘ ‘ } 
Navy, $163,722,524.36. i and am keeping faith with my people in voting agains ( 
Army, $165,622,384.23. and military bills on final passag No questi 
Fortifications, $19,687,333.10. laritv is here involved The President ind I 
Military Academy, $155,230.20. Seta : Pate ; : ’ 
, : : [ ° ra ~ . - friend and supporte ( { tly ates 1 pre} ( 
An astonishing total of $662,476,512.91 appropriated this ses- | jgsue is entir: ly nonpa The Rep t 
Sion. measures almost to h Sov 
SIXTEEN CAPITAL SHIPS PROVIDED FOR IN NAVY’S NEW BUILDING PRoGRAM. | ing their consideration to ise the 
The new building program for the Navy provides for the following | tions [am voting ag S \ 
new ships: appropriation as increase the Ne 
Ten first-class battleships, carrying as heavy armor and as powerful Den cratic lender. M Karre } 
equipment as any vessels of their class, to have the highest practicable ea rep nd , 
speed and greatest desirable radius of action, four of these, at a cost of | My purty) 5 posit 
not exceeding $11,500,000 each, exclusive of armor and armament, to Pe me ee oe — 
begin as soon as practicable. 
Six battle cruisers, with as heavy armor and armament as any vessels Acriculture. 
of their Class and with the highest practicable speed and greatest radius 
of action, four of which, costing not over $16,500,000 each, are to begin 
as soon as practicable. eee: pee a sae 4 = 
Ten scout cruisers, armed suitable to their size and with the greatest EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
desirable speed, four of which, exclusive of armor and armament, are to 


et as soon as practicable, at a cost of not over $5,000,000 each. 

fifty torpedo boat destroyers, 20 to cost not exceeding $1,200,000 
each, exclusive of armor and armament, to begin as soon as practicable. 
Not less than four of these are to be built on the Pacific coast. 

Nine fleet submarines. 

Fifty-eight coast submarines, of which number three are to have a 
surface displacement of about 800 tons each, to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 each, and 27 not to exceed 
$700,000 each are to begin at once. Not less than 12 of the submarines 
are to be built on the Pacific coast. 

One submarine equipped with the Neff system of propulsion, exclusive 
of armor and armament, $250,000. 

Three fuel ships, one to begin at once, at a cost of $1,500,000, 

One repair ship. 

One transport. 

One hospital ship, to begin at once, $2,350,000. 

Two destroyer tenders. 

One fleet submarine tender. 

Two ammunition ships, one to begin at once, at 
exclusive of armor and armament. 


a cost of $2,350,000, 


Two gunboats, one to begin at once, at a cost of $860,000, exclusive of | 


armor and armament. 


SIX THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR OFFICERS AND 175,000 
FOR ARMY ON A PEACE FOOTING. 


Under the plan of reorganization for the Regular Army not exceed- 
ing 6,954 officers and 175,000 men are authorized for peace times, The 
number of men will not be less than 163,161. Heretofore there were 
5,029 officers and 100,000 men authorized, or not less than 81,932 men, 
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In toe House or Repres! i 
Tuesday, Aus 
Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, | 
recently granted me by the H et 
Recorp on the subject of agriculture, I 
part of my remarks an address ce d recent 
fair at McKee, Jackson Count Ky., wh ( 
| sional district that I have the mor to! 
was delivered by Coleman Reynolds h { 
15 years of age. I heard him er i 
only a rather remarkable produ ‘ 
it was delivered with an eas ul grace « 
have done credit to any Member « his } i 
comment that I desire to make upon 
mountains of eastern Kentucky) ple 
Reynolds, who are not only poss nt 
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but who are rapidly coming to the front as leaders among the | tions reported for the Wilson campaign of 1912 run up into the 


great people who inhabit that region. Mr. Reynolds said: 
THE FIRST PRIZE ORATION ON “AGRICULTURE.” 
[Delivered by Coleman Reynolds at the Jackson County Fair.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you will give me your attention for only a 
very brief timc, I will endeavor to say something to you about the 
greatest occupation known to mankind—the greatest that will ever be 
known. Possibly it will not be interesting to the officials and business 
men present here to-day, but, nevertheless, their successes are wholly 
dependent upon the agricultural pursuits of this country. 

‘Tes years ago our Government did not realize the importance con- 
nected with agriculture. But since our population has increased so 
rapidly it has attracted the attention of our Government, and to-day 
they ar> catering to the needs of the farmer with outstretched arms 
holding budgets like the Smith-Lever bill, Federal-aid bill, and other 
appropriations for the benefit of the American farmer for which we are 
gratetul to our Congressman, J. W. LANGLEY, for his support. 

Agricuiture is the oldest of all occupations. It was practiced in the 
olden times by the Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Babylonians, and Syrians. 
You can read about it in the Old Testament how Egypt was a corn 
countrys 

Europe, my friends, is the greatest agricultural country on the globe. 
They are 100 vears aheaa of America in scientific agriculture. Germany, 
France, and England are the :eading agricultural countries of Europe. 
Are we going to remain in idleness, so far as scientific agriculture is 
concerned? No: 1 repeat it, no. Necessity is the mother of inventions. 
We are making progress, and have been since Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton gin in 17938: in fact, since cattle were first brought to New 
England in 1624. The Department of Agriculture was organized in 
Dsé62. 

Our work is just uow beginning. It must be taught in the schools 
of Kentucky as it is in 18 States of this Union. In 1897 it was not 
taught in the schools in a single State of this country of ours. But 
the recognition of this great work is being made. I can see in the future 
greater improvements. I can see agriculture in the schools of Jackson 
County. I can see the educators equipped with knowledge of the soil. 
Our annual production of corn for the last 10 years has been 2,500,- 
000,000 bushels produced on 95,000,000 acres of ground, an average of 
26 busheis per acre; and more than one-half the farmers average less 
than 26 bushels per acre; twice this quantity is a fair crop, three times 
this quantity is a good crop, and four times this quantity is often 
produced, 

Along the lines of improvement that will most easily and quickly 
double the present condition per acre is— 

1. Improvement in quality of seed. 

~. Improvement in condition of soil. 

4. Improvement in method of cultivation. 

Soon may be the time when we can double our corn yield and all other 
crops grown; soon I hope will be the time when the school boys and 
girls of America can have training along practical lines that will fully 
equip them for life’and that will safeguard this great country of ours. 

Farmers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and all, you have a 
duty to perform, and you are expected to perform that duty. The whole 
world is watching you, and somebody is taking your measure. 

As you toil from the dawn of morning ’till setting of the sun, 
Do you see that your work is always well and carefully done? 
It may seem that no one is watching, 

But your details you well may slight. 
Somebody is taking your measure. 

Are you doing your work just right? 

You may toil in a busy workroom, 

In the midst of a busy throng, 

And your task may seem all but endless, 
And the hours weary and long, 

But after your day's work is finished 

You can feel you have played the man. 
Somebody is taking your measure, 

Are you doing the best you can? 

You are thrown in the crowd. 

Work above them ; 

Do more than your task; it will pay. 
Somebody will see and remember the man 
Who does the task of each day. 

‘There is always a bigger job waiting 

If you work with a willing grace. 
Somebody is taking your measure, 

Are you fit for a “ larger place ’’? 


Primary Election Expenses in Texas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rake Housr or RerresENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, we are told that 
the administration does not wish Congress to adjourn until it 
has passed another corrupt-practices act. The idea is that no 
candidate for President, including Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson, 
shall be permitted to spend, personally or through a committee, 
more than $50,000 to be elected. This is highly important in 
view of the recent publication in the ConGREessIonaAt Recorp of 
the long list of contributors to the Wilson campaign fund of 
1912, many of whom were rewarded by appointment to office and 
some of whom have done very well in financing the European 
war and making munitions for the allies. Since the contribu- 


hundreds of thousands, and are likely, if the magnates and de- 
serving and expectant Democrats appreciate their present and 
ultimate profits, to be larger in 1916, the insistence of the admin- 
istration upon the passage of a corrupt-practices act limiting 
presidential expenses to $50,000 is indicative of an inclination 
to reform—if it is not downright bunk. 

However, it is not my purpose to go into this question exten- 
sively at this time. I wanted to refer to the Texas primaries, 
which recently left bleaching upon the hot sands of the Lone 
Star State the bones of so many of the heroic trust busters who 
have recently been fighting for the “down-trodden” cotton 
grower in the halls of Congress, 

The “ pee-pul” are a mighty ungrateful lot down in Texas, or 
they. fail to appreciate the sacrifices of those who bled and died 
in their behalf. Witness the fate of those who stood so gal- 
lantly for unlimited gobs of Government gold to valorize cotton 
at 12 cenis a pound in its hour of peril. Poor Yorick! We 
loved him more in Congress halls than they did upon his native 
heath. 

But it can not be that the “ pee-pul” are willfully ungrateful 
to the champions who never flinch at the smirk of a corpora- 
tion. There must have been some other reason down in Texas 
why they should have treated their Representatives so. Un- 
compromisingly Democratic, it must be confessed also that they 
broke a little from their great leader in the White House when 
at the recent primary election they gave a larger vote to the 
candidate who had denounced the Wilson administration as 
“the greatest failure in history” than they did to any other 
candidate. We are told that “ we shall see what we shall see”’ 
when the finals are run off under the Texas system as between 
Colquitt, the antiadministrationist, and CurBerson, who is still 
persona grata at the White House. 

It is an interesting situation and provokes an inquiry as to 
why the administration is so anxious to have passed this ses- 
sion of Congress a corrupt-practices act, limiting campaign ex- 
penses to a ridiculous amount as to general elections, when the 
expensive contests in States like Texas and Mississippi, where 
committees select congressional candidates, are always waged 
at the primaries. It has come to our knowledge here in Con- 
gress in numerous contested-election cases that primary fights 
in the Gulf States are very costly. In such contests we hear a 
great deal about the influence of money, of “ blind tigers,” and 
other primary election instrumentalities, but we hear very little 
about corrupt-practices acts to correct these abuses. 

The corrupt-practices acts thus far passed, including the bill 
now pending which the administration desires to have passed, 
are generally intended to hit the big cities and to limit the 
contributions where the primary elections are not so conclusive 
as they are in Texas. But the administration has taken its 
stand and wants more corrupt-practices legislation. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the Colquitt antiadminis- 
tration vote in Texas had anything to do with the desire to 
limit campaign expenses in that State. The results there speak 
for themselves. The people voted at their primaries and left 
many familiar faces outside the congressional breastworks. 

It is said that much money was spent at the Texas primaries. 
It is said that some of the candidates were able to give adver- 
tisements to the newspapers and otherwise make expenditures 
aggregating many times the limit fixed by the Texas law, to 
say nothing of the laws of the United States. It is rare that 
we are able to present Democratic authority in support of a 
statement like this, but it is always refreshing, in view of the 
administration’s desire to prevent campaign contributions for 
general-election purposes, when we are able to do so. 

Witness the Philadelphia Record of August 22, an excellent 
Democratic authority, which introduces, under the title “ Hig! 
cost of primaries,” an extract from the Dallas Evening Journal, 
another excellent authority in the State of Texas. No mean 
State is the Lone Star State when it comes to purifying the 
ballot box. Candidates even in that great borderland of ours 
ean readily be found who will cheerfully spend three or four 
times the salaries they would receive in an entire term for tlic 
sacred privilege of serving their country in official stations 
Other States where Democracy is not so thoroughly entrenched 
may have their election scandals, but heaven forbid that Texas 
in her primary elections should ever yield to so unholy an in- 
fluence. 

There may be buncombe in the demand of our Democratic 
brethren for a corrupt-practices act that will apply to Demo- 
cratic States with equal force it applies to Republican States, 
but if the movement is earnest and the reform is to be instituted 
at once, we commend to the administration for investigation 
this delightful story which comes up through Democratic sources 
from the Dallas Evening Journal. If the administration is as 
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successful in cutting down “the high cost of primaries” in | p ee * h ld up for ticism a legitimat fort to reward 
Democratic States as it has been in “ reducing the high cost of | P&fent men for " ; 
living” in all the States, it will have conferred a lasting boon For 20 years the people have been red in a life 
upon all the people of this great land of ours. gle to save the Nation from t = ex mA l 
What the Dallas Evening Journal had to say about the “ high | '°! i : i rk hh pe from i oe Mr. Uf 
. e . os . = ‘ . . + as ili ‘ it 1 ros ¢ iv 
cost of primaries” in Texas is as follows: now seeking to t . j from 
{From the Dallas Evening Journal.] furtl r attacks M if ly f th t st 
; et tiie alae’ ecause he has i | det 
HIGH COST OF PRIMARIES, | ind In tl ampaig e 1008 7 ¢ . wt 
Fresh proof that it is necessary for a comparatively unknown man to | sentative of the tru ’ \ \ won 
spend much money in order to get anywhere as a candidate in a Demo him a place en the § lL: \ vy | 
cratic primary clection in Texas is turnished in the account tiled by | bias in their favor. But w S Ww rev 
C. H. Morris, late candidate for governor. He spent $20,151.41, er two | as a Kepublican, who is “di 1 the s the | 
and one-half times the amount he would have received as salary had | atory interests, the plain, ion |} e } a 
he been elected, and more thon twice what he would have received as | and continuous struggle 1 the r f ( 1 from t 
salary and grocery allowance had he been elected and had he accepted hands of Mr. Hughes's pol f and ers. and they have 
he grocery money. : E mas won battle after battle. 
It was understood early in the campaign that Mr. Morris intended to They have secured, without Mr. Hugbes’s aid e ¢ nef Senators 
spend $40,000. The question, which, of course, is unanswerable, arises, | 


by the people, thus puttir 
have won, in spite of M 
ment to the Constitution, which has made it : fo tra 
considerable part of the 1 

comes They have secured 
of relief from the exacti ‘ 
reform, a rural-credits law, 


| justice to agriculture, labo 
} if 


* Would Mr. Morris have won had he spent all of the $40,000 instead of 
just a trifle over half?” In this connection it will be recalled that 
Gov. Ferguson’s first campaign cost him a trifle over $30,000. He then 
was comparatively unknown. He won. And this suggests another 
question: “Is $30,000 the price an unknown man must pay for the 
gov ernorship?’ 
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P a a) light at great sac i t tl } the f f { lut 
An Editorial by William J. Bryan. coercion, and ostracism. T} wnat 
votion worthy of the great « ch they have enlisted 
> I received the s Ipport f earl | millions and 1 half of t 
WPAN OS y > > ke voters in three campaigns. vor be unworthy of the affection 
IX I ENSION OI REMARKS have shown and the contidence they have manifested, as well as of tl 
t OF support they have given, if I were willing to admit that a Rep n 
} is necessarily suj i I 
' T F T Y UT Y @ would be unworthy Ww 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, seaertandice to neues = 
> son > offi es, outside of the r rip 
OF MONTANA, As an oflicial, I enforced tl r, 
“ee . 7 . . . ee iy resignatior rOCeLV Et or ( ul 
In toe House or Represenrarives, my resignation, received from ite Depa 
more than 0O per cent of whon vilec i 
, . vhicl prize as ; riceles d the { 
Tucsday, August 22, 1916. eee eee ine r it w Ag id 
TANS ‘ 1 arding serving Democrats, thout det 
Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- | Wading deserving Democrats eae a ‘ 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial by Wil- | the multitude who are deserving, measu he oli 
liam J. Bryan which recently appeared in the Commoner and = = ity, and by their fitness for the w aM » be don 
entitled “ Deserving Democrats. | are willing to undertake the labor necessary to make it good, political 
The article is as follows: | zeal and willingness to spend time and If of 1 
& ee er asc yary ” | legislation can never be a tegitimate ob | 01 rent 
DESERVING DEMO¢C ee: | ‘Those who can raise campaign iunds | Gove 
“ Now, that you have arrived and are acquainting yourself with the } in advance to the beneticiaries of privilege ibors of tl 
situation, can you let me know what positions you have at your dis- unselfish, the unpurechasable, and the we ; 
posal with which to reward deserving Democrats? 1 do not know to | but those whose only appeal s_ to the « ence al patriotism of ft} 
what extent the knowledge o: the Spanish language is necessary for | masses will not hang their heads in shame at any legitimate effort 1 
employees Let me know what is requisite, together with the salary, | may be made to introduce into Government employment those w n 
and when appointments are likely to be made.” ; vine a heart interest with the servi rendered by brain and | d 
The above is the letter which I wrote to Mr. Vick, the receiver of | The “deserving Democrat" is not to be despised—he is as n 
customs at San Domingo. Read it carefully. Scan each sentence, ex- | titled to recognition as a “ deserving Republican and both De 
amine each word, each syllable. Mr. Hughes, once governor of New | and Republicans are deserving in proportion as they honestly ¢ 
York, afterwards justice oi the Supreme Court, and now Republican | to make our Government a government “of the people, by the | 
candidate for President, thinks it important enough to quote in his | and fer the people,’ and insure its »dmini t ‘ 
campaign speeches. He is so indignant, so mortified, that he asks: } maxim “ Equal rights to all and special privile 
* Should not every American hang his head in shame, that such a thing 
should occur in our highest department of Government?” | a rm 
1 alone am responsible for that letter, and I am not ashamed of it. | E : : 
Attention is called to it, that I may expose the desperation of the man Grain Grading. 
who has sought to use it as a means of advancing himself politically. | 
The letter was written to an appointive officer, whose office was not 
under the civil service, and the inquiry was made in regard to offices | Sp BEECH 
which were not under the civil service. There was nothing in the letter | ' a 
to indicate a desire or intention to select men who were incompetent. | or 
On the contrary, inquiry is made as to “ what is requisite.” By what | 
logic does Mr. Hughes reach the conclusion that “every American y { J,’ > fi Ty , T T ‘ 
should hang his head in shame,” because a Democratic Secretary of H Q N . G Ki Q R G iD M : \ () | N ie 
State expressed an interest in the appointment of deserving Democrats OF NORTH DAKOTA 
to positions not under the civil service, for which such Democrats were ' ™s 
competent? Mr. Hughes had appointments to make when he was gov- IN THE Hor sz or Representa) 
ernor. Did he give those appointments to deserving Republicans or to ° ; , Pee = 
undeserving Republicans? If to deserving Mepublicans, did his action i Sat “- 1 29 arn 
cause every citizen of New York to “ hang his head in shame”? Or, is Saturday, Apri » LOT 
he so partisan that he regards it as entirely proper and patriotic to The House in Committee of the Whole House on t! the Thy 
spoetes deserving Republicans and only shameful to appoint deserving | }, 1d under constieeation the bill (H. R. 12717) n.ikin ; sett 
yemocrats ? an aha wine ae 1k keine tam atin teat came aed : : 
Mr. Hughes recognizes political obligations and has shown himself | £0" the Pepartment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending . ac 
n . : - 1917, containing part B, known as the United Sta 
uite prompt in discharging such obligations. When he was a candi- | 4); 
ate for governor, he received the support of the railroads of New York | ~~" 


and he generously paid the debt by vetoing the 2-cent passenger rate NORTIL DAKOTA PIONEERS IN AIN LI I 
bill. He does not describe that as shameful. When a candidate for a arid . ; : ; 
governer, he received the support of the New York tax dodgers, the Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the wheat and 
owners + = re, one he _ a -— a mes- | flour testing plant at the Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak., 
sage to e legislature protesting agains he income-tax amendment aaa _ foak a ates ° 1) oar ahoratorie ‘ver inctalle 
to the Federal Constitution. He does not describe that as shameful. | aS the first complete flour mill and laboratories ever installed 
He is now being supported by the railroads of the United States and he | by any Government for the benefit of wheat rrowers. While 
ae ay ~— ae oe Te ~—_ * cum a, puntation, wheat has been a commercial commodity since the time of the 
and find a haven of security in “exclusive Federal control” over the Sinan ws » tt fe « st surprising f ow ‘ ver 1n ‘ nor 
railroads; he is being supported by the Shipping Trust and expects | Pharaohs, it is a most surprising thing that never until a ve 
to pay them back by helping them to prevent Government competition; | crop in the Northwest a few years ago did anyone think of 
he Sines by ie, eae eens one expects to pay ge s having his wheat tested. he farmers had been growing wheat 
enabling them to collect tribute from the consumers, through high tariff actaeas sine wet anv accnrate knowledvce ag ta how mich 
rates; he is supported by the trust magnates and expects to pay them fou centuries without any aceurat knowledg as to h 7 
back by shie'ding them from punishment for the extortion which they | flour it would make and of what quality. This was particularly 
desire to practice; he is supported by Wall Street and expects to pay | true in the years when wheat was damaged by frost, 
them back by turning over to them our financial system; he is sup- or other cause 3ut the big line clevator companies had test- 
ported by these who are exploiting Mexico and he expects to pay them | @* Ober catise. oUt th et re ae a — 3 
yack by spending American blood and squandering money raised by | ing plants. The trade was carried on between producers who 
casa wee te aarantee — oe neers veeans. . a did not know what their wheat would yield, either in amount 
yet, wi e record which he has made in paying his political obliga- ‘ aie. wewheeaor , ww wi accurac he exa 
’ tious at the expense of the pubiic and with ie eietere his speeches or quality, and purchas¢ rs who kne Ww with accuracy the « t 
contain to those who are now aiding his ambitions, he has the im- | Milling value of what they were buying. It is not surm 


drought, 
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hen that the fellows who knew took advantage of the fellows 

did not. The so-called grades established in Minnesota 
would probably go on forever if it were not for the installation 

e testing plant at the Fargo Agricultural College. That 
came about in this way: During the fall of 1904 a friend of mine 
living near Leal, N. Dak., brought a sample of wheat in to me 
to ask my advice as to whether it should be sold then or held 
until the following year. 


THE YOUNG ACT. 

It was not very good-looking wheat and had been graded 
“rejected.” I suggested that if it would make good flour that 
it would be wise for him to keep it until the following year, for 
the reason that some of the mills in order to secure an adequate 
supply during the short season would probably buy it upon sam- 
ple and pay something like its real value. But neither he nor I 
knew how much flour it would make nor of what quality. 
After the legislature met in 1905 another farmer wrote me 
about the desirability of having a means supplied whereby the 
farmers could know the milling value of wheat. It was to meet 
this need that I introduced and secured the passage of the 
Young Act, which provided for the installing of a complete 
testing plant at the agricultural college, to make milling tests 
of wheat and chemical and baking tests of flour available to 
every farmer in the State. I have gone into the situation in our 
State with some particularity to show the great need for a 
definite, known measure of value, a standard of value by which 
both the seller and the buyer would know the intrinsic value of 
what was being sold. 

A HALF LOAF BETTER THAN NO BREAD, 


Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us empowers the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish standards of value, which means to 
fix grades to properly describe the wheat and other grains 
offered for sale throughout the country. This will be of im- 
mense value. It will at least put an honest measure in the 
hands of the inspectors. Heretofore they have not only had 
crooked measures of value but handled them in many instances 
in a crooked way. The bill also requires that State inspectors 
shall secure licenses from the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
provides for a certain amount of national supervision. We have 
been fighting for actual inspection by United States officers, 
but this is the best bill the committee can agree upon. I am 
frank to say, with a few amendments which I think will be 
made, that the bill if enacted into law will do much good. It 
is not what our people have hoped for. The committee decided 
not to give us an inspection service by officers appointed by, 
paid by, and answerable to the United States. Instead we are 
to have the grades, sometimes called standards, defined by the 
United States, and the work of State grading officials is to be 
supervised, 

Mr. Chairman, a half loaf is better than no bread, but I would 
like to feel sure in this case that we are getting at least half a 
loaf, so we must insist upon certain amendments. 

A DISHONEST, CROOKED MEASURE, 

I was quite interested in the story told by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], in his usual forceful way, in 
respect to the Minnesota inspection system and the way it is 
managed. But there is one thing that was omitted, and that 
was the standard or measure that was used by the inspectors. 
Iie told you how the inspectors operated, but not what kind of a 
measure they had. Perhaps he was not informed as to that. 
Men who want to be crooked can use an honest measure in a 
dishonest way or they can use a dishonest measure. We claim 
in North Dakota that a dishonest measure has been used in Min- 
nesota for many years, a dishonest, crooked measure, a measure 
that did not grade at all. 

The Grand Forks Herald just received gives a quotation of 
No. 1 northern at $1.09, and the rejected grade at 85 cents. That 
is a difference of 24 cents between 1 northern and rejected. 
At our Fargo testing plant, at the United States experiment sta- 
tion, where there is in operation a small milling plant, they 
grind the wheat and give the flour a chemical test and a baking 
test. The result of the tests made by Dr. Ladd, reported in a 
bulletin issued over a year ago, showed that No. 1 northern 
and all other grades between, down to rejected, were of much 
the same value, and in fact that the entire products of 100 
pounds of rejected grade brought $2.31 as against $2.28 for No. 1 
northern. 

Now, if the grades were honest measures, every grade when 
it is ground into flour and the product sold, the miller or who- 
ever handled it, ought to get the same percentage of profit. But, 
as a matter of fact, it was shown by the experimental station 
at Fargo that the manufacturer got a profit of 33 cents on No. 1 
northern and 56 cents on rejected. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What becomes of the rejected 
grade? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The rejected makes first class 
flour. It has more gluten in it than ITo. 1 northern. No. 3 
northern is highest in gluten content. The gentleman was pres- 
ent at the pure flour hearing a month ago, and he will recall 
that every expert said that the main thing in wheat was to get 
the greatest amount of protein, another name for gluten. In 
the tests by Dr. Ladd it was shown that the rejected had more 
gluten than No. 1 northern. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When the small fariner, if 
there are any in the gentleman’s country, puts his grain on the 
way to the miller, or wherever it is to be shipped, does he receive 
his money in advance or does he stand to lose if the grain does 
not pass muster? 

Mr. YOUNG ef North Dakota. If he-sells to the elevator, the 
transaction is closed ; but a large per cent of the grain is shipped 
in carload lots and only a part of it paid in advance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The small farmer then stands 
to lose something? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

THE GRAIN SHARKS MUST GO, 

It might be well for a moment to consider what grades are for, 
why standards are necessary. North Dakota farmers can not 
deliver wheat at the doors of flour mills in Pennsylvania. lor 
that reason the practice grew up of indicating the quality by 
having it examined and marked. Presumably, to begin with, the 
grades indicated to eastern and foreign buyers what they were 
actually buying without’ being on the ground to examine the 
wheat. But that is now a thing of the past. The eastern buyer 
is kicking, too. With honest grades it would be possible for the 
farmers to know what they were selling and the eastern and 
foreign buyers to know what they were buying. It is the duty 
of governments to establish conditions under which business can 
be conducted safely and honorably. Under present conditions 
that is next to an impossibility in the grain trade. The pro- 
ducers are defrauded and the eastern and foreign buyers 
are cheated. In the past no redress was obtainable excepting 
from the State of Minnesota, where the doors were locked. They 
seemed to think it was clever business to take a large slice from 
both ends. The farmers have suffered—not altogether in silence, 
but the time has come now when there is a rift in the sky. 
The end of the grain sharks is in sight. They must go. This 
bill, if passed, will empower the Secretary of Agriculture to 
clean up the present intolerable conditions, and I believe he will 
do so. If he does not, millions of farmers will ride his neck. 

PRESIDENT LADD’S EXPERIMENTS. 

In the bulletin issued by Dr. E. F. Ladd during the month of 
January, 1915, it was demonstrated that the different grades of 
wheat as graded during the fall of 1914 yielded products of sub- 
stantially the same value, using as the basis of his computations 
the quotations for the different grades of wheat, flour, shorts, 
bran, and so forth, as contained in the Northwestern Miller. The 
items are given in great detail in the bulletin, but I quote only 
the totals, showing the receipts for all products from 100 pounds 
of each grade as follows: 


Sai: a isin cscs isSileitlnTaAAsoscintadg ahlicican eg ailis $2. 28 
iis Cr ON icine chs sel seslseencnin tala inimical cities 3.27 
Sana S MnP IOI in inch bis chek padi seth lahat iis nicelicecacnsiinlitaln 2.34 
Sa ee UNIO csi Bosses ccs itn i alt ap tig lettin cis ageing 2. 31 
I a sik acti netics mh heac Titanate aaa hci aan 2.31 


From this it will be seen that 60 pounds of one grade of hard 
wheat is worth about the same as 60 pounds of any other grade. 
Then why does the Minnesota system employ eight different 
grades to describe the wheat, when two, or at most three, grades 
would serve to describe it so that the buyer living at a long dis- 
tance would know what he was getting if purchased upon grade? 
The answer is obvious. It is a trick. By it arbitrary reductions 
in the prices paid to farmers for wheat are made easy. The 
farmers, and in fact the public generally, have been educated 
to believe that each grade describes a different variety of wheat 
of distinct or differing milling value. The gentlemen in ithe 
grain trade who have easy consciences, if they have any at all, 
discovered a number of years ago that grain growers were en- 
tirely in the dark about the subterfuges known as grades. Find- 
ing that the producers were easy and that the Minnesota grades 
were regarded scriously, they concluded that some more grades 
could be created which would still further mystify the produc- 
ing public in order to facilitate the skinning process. That was 
back 10 years ago, at which time two new grades were estab- 
lished, known as No. 3 and No. 4 northern. The trade got along 
well enough without them before. Why the change? To let 
the eastern buyer know more accurately what he was buying? 
Not at all. The eastern buyers have been up against a bigger 
gamble as to the quality of the wheat purchased during the past 
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10 years than ever before. Grades signify very little after the | , In ordan cw th tl 
wheat has left the farmers. When Uncle Sam establishes the | ¢5°y9i4. i, ee ees \ 
srades, as will be the case under this bill, I will venture the | Dakota ¢ vheat 
prediction that the first thing done will be to reduce the number | t® ver ul iriet ! - g S 
of grades. To get a concrete idea of what the multiplicity of | ). ¢ pu ; 
erndes means in pounding down the prices of the farmers, may | determined 
I call your attention to quotations found in the copy of the and his willlngen | 
Grand Forks Herald just received, and from which I quoted a | 4. pres ee a 
few niinutes ago: becomes « fusing 
Grand Forks markets, Thursday, Apr. 27, 19t — l at + 
No, 1 hard = » aqnenen Dab eben an dbas ah No juoTtat ns. | espec lally for Fife, Llu ‘ . Vel ‘ l 
TRO: {3 orate ie eee - $1.09 | Winter wheat can hardly be D i M 
No, 2 northern—-~--~----------------------------- -------- ‘oe quis wheat began in 1913 and w l 14 
eed I ere eects cent Sen Se ea tis baaeies aioe 
Rejected aan ideale idicdeadinaeind ateaietns - F cgiadiscaih danalelitieelGeinsahantiisaiastiiiaatehdaaia dca ical S85 a oes = 
No grade_-- lilies ceadlagialavasitegsi i sheila ‘aiaisiaiil a . 80 ° s . . ° 
The weight of each measured bushel has much to do with de- 
termining the grades under the Minnesota system. Light wheat [The amount of protein (N62 t 
takes a low grade. It should be remembered, however, that | for the eight years 1907 to 191 
when the farmers haul in the wheat it is not sold by the meas- | '®" the several varieti n tl 
ured bushel but by weight, so that even when the wheat is I VI.— Pe) 
“light” the purchaser gets the same number of pounds per 
bushel—60 pounds. a Grade Grade i ia 
It should be remembered that the farmers as a rule have no viene No.1 No ‘ , 
quarrel with the local grain buyers so far as the grading is con- ieee 
cerned. They must follow the rules respecting the grading of the }| pyocctem 14.41 
grain which are now in force in Minnesota. It is quite probable } Fife... 14. 54 14.55 
that the local buyers would be very glad to have the system | Velvet Chatf.... . 14, 21 12.56 
changed and made to honestly describe the wheat purchused. DULUM....-.--+eees _ me AD. 
Doubtless many others connecied with the system, either closely | Average....... 14.38 if 
or remotely, would welcome a change who take no pride in being | — 
connected with a grading system which readily lends itself to The average of protein for all {1 mpl 14.60 p 
crooked business. cent, while the maximum was 16.20 p ! 
EQUITY COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE, eas. ind the mintmum was 12.5 . \ 
Mr. Chairman, when this bill becomes a law the members of a 
the great western organization known as the Equity Coopera- | a 
tive Exchange of St. Paul, headed by John M. Anderson, J.G. {| , Determinations made of pro 
Crites, A. M. Baker, F. B. Wood, former Congressman James | 2) U6 Several erates of whew! 
Manzhan, and other well-known men of the Northwest, wil oa 
welcome the passage of a law which will give the oppor- | RaSEm 
tunity to have just standards established for the grading of | 
grain, and in addition to that probably some improvement in | Variety ie a 
the conduct of the inspection department of the State of Min- | me. aes es 
nesota by reason of what we hope will be the watchful eye of |! . ° 
supervising officials appointed by the United States. This ex- Bluestem. . 13.25 12.9 2 l 
cellent organization of farmers, which has done so much good | File--.-0.----...----) Bs m0 a a a 
for the grain shippers of the Northwest, has been greatly fet- | ee ee aeert 14.52 WS 3 
tered by the crooked Minnesota inspection service. ~ 
When this bill becomes a law the honorable Secretary of | Mean of all 13.12 aie ; 
Agriculture will find a very valuable fund of accurate, scientific | — 
information in the various bulletins issued by Dr. FE. F. Ladd, | The difference, therefore, in the yj» nt of p 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College, who is one of the — me Se vee ee wees oe ee chien. tae Tere 
most noted chemists of our country. If I had time I would | while the per cent of protein in the wheat averaged for all , 
quote from the last bulletin received, which gives the combined | grades 14.60, or, for the tlour 1.82 p t a 
results of experiments conducted over a period of eight years. I | all, the = —— Rea eee a rau cd eee 
shall ask to have those portions of it printed in the Recorp | than either of the other varieties. ile ¢ 


answer the question asked by the distinguished gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr]. The experts at the pure-flour hear- 
ing last winter said that 10 per cent of protein—another word 
for zluten—was sufficient for a high-grade patent flour. It will 
be noticed that all of the hard-wheat grades contain more than 


that. | Year No.1. | No.2 No. : No.4. |* 
aes 21 


. . . . | . 
which deal with the gluten content, which will more completely | higher. 


Taute VIIT.—Per cent of prot ! 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota has expired. 


ME tin ctenresdsecs 12.09 14.78 13.1 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask permis- — eee aoe . 4 oa 
Sion to print in the Recorp portions of Bulletin No. 114, showing See ensenesanesnses 13, 89 ; I 
the chemical and physical contents of wheat and mill products, | yi 22 Toc oo. 13.52 1 14.1 iM 
which I hope everyone interested in this subject will read, and am st eeeeneeeeeeeerereres 4 7 iy <p Per : 
: . . 3 i » A 
those who desire to examine the complete bulletin may call at my | yoy { 0 
office, or write Dr. B. F. Ladd, Fargo, N. Dak., for copies. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request? Average... ........-++- 13.25 12.95 | 
There was no objection. 
{Portions of Bulletin 114.] | Fi 
CiemMican AND PrrystcaL CONSTANTS OF WHEAT AND MILE Propvers, | 
{Hy Dr. FE. F. Ladd, Fargo, N. Dak.] De asics 12.59 a) 
INTRODUCTION. | MOmB....-....... 14.78 10. 
ry ’ as i 14.4 4 
Che State law enacted in 1905 makes it the duty of the experiment | a pees eeee ses : 14. ; ; 
Station “to conduct experiments and determine the comparative milling is eee ces. ; 13. te 14.39 \ 
values of the different grades of wheat by making chemical analyses no ; > en 13.6 
of the different grades of wheat and baking tests of the flours made pe 12's 1% MI 
therefrom. <A record shall be kept and published of the different grade aoa Saree See a ; 14.8 11.9 Hy 
of wheat, by whom graded, and the person from whom received, with the ; arageeeas 
address, the nature of the soil, previous cropping, ete.’ The enactment i scendiies 13. 63 tht 15.0 1 1 69 
of thix law was secured through the efforts of Congressman Geonen M. verage.. . - 
Youne while he was State senator. \ 
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j | P t of protein in wheat, by grades and years.—Contd. 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
THOMAS J.STEELE, 
OF IOWA, 
In tue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 


HON. 


Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. STEELE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the staggering excess of 
appropriations in the Senate amendments to the naval bill over 
the amount carried by the original House bill seem to me to be 
unwarranted, unjustified, and, if ours is not a militaristic Na- 
tion, un-American, and I can not conscientiously support the 
motion to accept these amendments. 

The House bill for which I voted, as it went to the Senate, 
carried $269,996,254.74 appropriations. This bill was approved 
by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, by the Demo- 
cratic membership on that committee, the Democratic member- 
ship of the House, the Secretary of the Navy, and the adminis- 
tration. While it seemed to me that the apparent demand from 
the people of the country for such a tremendous increase in our 
Navy as this bill carried was due to certain vague fears for 
our country’s safety instilled inte the minds of the penple by 
the Navy League’s preparedness parades, motion pictures, and 
other agencies of their selfish propaganda; while it seemed to 
me that the appropriations in this bill, which exceeded the 
appropriations of last year—the largest in our history—by $130,- 
000,000, were a response to a certain hysteria, I nevertheless 
voted for the bill upon the assumption that it was still far 
within the lines of moderation as compared with the wild and 
siaggering specifications set forth in the program proposed by 
ihe Navy board and the defense leagues, and as compared with 
the extravagant and reckless program advocated by the Repub- 
lican minority. I voted against the extravagant increases in 
the bill proposed by the Republicans, which were denounced 
by the Democratic leadership of the House and by the admin- 
istration. 

It was slightly over two months ago that we voted the $270,- 
000,000 program and rejected the tremendous increases pro- 
posed by the Republican minority, and this amount was $30,000,- 
0oO in excess of the amount originally agreed upon as the ad- 
ministration program. To-day we are asked to accept the 
Senate amendments, which increase the total appropriations to 
$315,000,000—$46,000,000 more than the original House bill and 
S76,000,000 more than the program originally agreed upon as 
ithe administration program and $166,000,000 more than the 
uimeunt appropriated for the last fiscal year. 

Is there any justification for placing this additional burden 
m the taxpayers of the country? If the minority program, 
which was rejected by the Democrats of the House, and which 
provided for approximately the increases which these Senate 
umendments carry, was wrong, reckless, and extravagant two 
months ago, it is wrong, reckless, and extravagant now. Is it 
not time to protest against action which can only be construed 
by the world to be a sudden transformation of our country to 
a militaristic Nation, and which, if ec.atinued, as it is sure to be, 
will make the load upon the backs of our taxpayers unbearable? 


lt) 
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Is it not true that when once a standard of excessive naval ap- 
propriations is fixed it is almost impossible to lower it? 

During the past year we have heard much from the jingoists 
and the selfish interests behind the preparedness propaganda 
about the weakness of our Navy as compared with the navies 
of the other nations of the world. In this connection I submit 
the following figures, showing the expenditures of the various 
naval powers of the world since the opening of the twentieth 
century : 


Total naval expenditures by principal naval powers. 


Great Britain | United States 














Germany France 

Fiscal year— | (Apr.1to Mar.| (July ltoJune} (Aprilto (January to 

| 31). | 30). March). December). 
— —|————----— | ile seis a 
ROH I00R sos hecdsccse.’ | $145, 792, 850 $61, 721, 695 $37,173,074 $72, 683, 180 
i wide sbeeen aves 150, 569, 190 68,438,301 | 46,315,800 67, 079, 011 
Rs awininikadeteess ue | 150, 679,328 | 82,977,641 | 48,818,700 59, 217, 558 
WMS. oo isc } 173, 548, 058 104,126,192 | 50,544,000 59, 740, 22 
ay Ee ee ee ! 179, 138, 049 | 116, 655,826 | 49,110. 200 60, 178, 623 
ee 161, 117, 947 | 109, 725, 059 } 54,918, 000 | 61, 565, 779 
EE sdmesé ceeds cae 152, 954, 342 | 98, 392, 144 58, 344,300 | 59,514, 206 
BE dd wkn sé deve ec cue | 151, 880, 617 | 117, 353,474 | 69,133,500 60, 685, 813 
POG se cictiindsc dita. | 156,401,162 | 120,421,579 | 80, 737,626 62, 194, 916 
SE! | 181, 936, 341 | 122, 247, 365 | 95, 47, 820 64, 899, 589 
gg ae 202, 055, 258 i 111,791,980 | 103,302,773 74, 102, 439 
8. ee | 211, 596, 296 | 133, 550,071 | 107,178, 480 80,371, 109 
SEEDS otebiiodenes oe 224, 443, 296 129, 787, 233 | 109, 989, 096 81, 692, 832 
Da ii ecihenennnd 237, 530, 459 136,858,301 | 112,091,125 90, 164, 625 
a... | 260,714,275 | 141, 872,786 | 113, 993,329 | 123, S28, 872 
oi in le 

seed catia oe a | Italy (July 1 | Japan (April | Total 
’ December). | to June 30). to March). | 
} } 

Rs ainicavsnnsee | $42, 101, 212 ON asi ttt Rite cnes ns 
Se When sitncacwokes 45, 488, 462 23, 875,532 | $21,373,954 $423, 140, 250 
SRO Sata Soviets éxeaes | 50, 769, 465 23,522,400 | 17,654, 528 433, 639, 620 
Be Bins Usidben <denos | 60, 018, 895 23,522,400 | 17,553,279 489, 053, 046 
904 58, 076, 543 24,300,000 | 10,018,024 497, 477, 365 
5 60, 228, 444 | 24, 494, 400 | 11,378,202 483, 427, 831 
60, 703. 557 25, 865,668 | 30,072, 061 485, 846, 368 
43, 012, 166 27,516,454 35, 124, 346 504, 706, 370 
49, 682, 482 30,453,697 | 39,347,332 | 539, 238, 793 
58, 059, 040 31, 812, 885 35, 005, 719 589, 008, 759 
46, 520, 465 | 40, 595, 204 36,889,158 | 615,258,277 
56, 680, 915 40, 780, 987 42,944,329 | 673, 111, 187 
- $2, 019, 633 41, 893, 420 46,510,216 | 716,335,726 
WOON aios okie ccudee ve 117, 508, 657 49, 550, 147 48,105,152 | 791,808, 166 
SEAT oc Sccicinwon dé 128, 954, 733 56, 920, 440 | 895, 396, O88 


69, 111, 653 
| | 


These figures show that for the 10 years preceding the war 
we had expended on our Navy $317,000,000 more than Germany, 
$463,000,000 more than France, $518,000,000 more than Russia, 
$852,000,000 more than Italy, and $827,000,000 more than Japan 
had expended on its Navy. 

For these 10 years Germany expended on its navy $904,332,000, 
France expended on its navy $759,014,000, Russia expended on 
its navy $703,365,000, Italy expended on its navy $360,876,0090, 
Japan expended on its navy $394,485,000, but the United Sintes 
expended on its Navy the huge sum of $1,222,000,000. 

Again, I ask, What danger is imminent that justifies the 
stupendous appropriations in this bill? Since the beginning of 
the consideration of this bill in the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs it seemed that the object sought to be attained by the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, by the membership 
of the same committee, by the war traffickers, through their 
various defense organizations, by the Navy League, and by the 
administration, was to put this Nation in the second place among 
the navies of the world. It has been proven by hearings before 
the committee and by the admission of the Secretary of the 
Navy himself that we are already in second place. What, then, 
can be the purpose of making the gigantic appropriations con- 
tained in this bill? And since the proof and admissions were 
made that we are in second place among the navies of the 
world, the nation whose navy was pressing us hardest for 
second place has lost 400,000 tonnage. There is absolutely no 
argument in favor of the enormity of these appropriations. 

It is contended by the naval extremists that we require the 
vast appropriations in this bill to put the Nation in “a proper 
state of defense.” Does it mean nothing to our Navy to have the 
best coast defenses in the world? The highest authority on this 
subject is Gen. Erasmus Weaver. He is a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff, a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tions, and a member of the Joint Army and Navy Board. In 
his testimony given a few months ago before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs he said: 


We have the best coast defenses in the world. The guns now 


mounted and those contemplated will give us an entirely satisfactory 
defense, 
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This is what Gen. Miles said in his testimony before the | polit I el to t 
House Committee on Military Affairs on the condition of our | made effect We iy | ‘ . 
coast defenses : s dr ff I P 
[ am prepared to say that our coasts are as well defended as the | pows Ss 
coasts of any country and with the same class of high Ww guns and | lie mre 
hea projectiles. They are better in som spects than the guns that | 
‘ mounted at the Dardanelles, which have resisted the most powerful 
ships of war of the British and French Navies. i v he Unite S t 
Phe results at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and at the Dardanelles fur- | be « aa a a 1 @ Sta te 
nish ificient evidence that guns on board ships are no 1 r | : “= . : 
coast fortifications and submarine guns. « u x \\ t ent 
Admiral Frank H. Fletcher, chief of the Atlantic Fleet, rank- | OF Wor nal . : 
ing officer in our Navy and an authority of the highest rank on] . We condemn the R I S 
coast defenses, has testified as follows: failure to submit to { ‘ ( 
It has been recently forcibly demonstrated that ship attacks on forts the National ; sl 
are futile. This war has conclusively monstrated what every military We remind the 4,000 ‘ 
strategist knew before, that it is impossible for sea craft to success clared for thei itical 1 s , 
fully attack land fortifications. vite thei ooT ' } | l 
Surely, with such strong coast defenses as these experts tes- 
tify that we have, there is no valid excuse for making such a 
raid on the Treasury to build 150 additional fighting ships for | W e are com ' 
“ defensive purposes,” as the three-year program contemplates. | all nation We ypposed 
We are told also by naval experts that “the dangers of trans- | tary program of the Dem itie and Rey M 
porting a fleet across a great expanse of water and maintain- farism procects no Ww ‘thy instit n It 3 
ing it are almost insuperable.” When we consider that our and violates the high principles w h ht 
great coast defenses protecting our great cities and harbors Nation to the present hour. W<: e for a co e] 
are impregnable, that our coasts can be effectively patroled by | 12 preparedness for peace. We declare for 
submarines, that powerful transportable long-range guns can be world court, to which national differences shall be s ed 
moved with expedition to any part of our open coasts, that our | 80 Maintained as to give its s 
harbors ean also be protected against the entrance of possible We will support a compact tions ‘ 
foreign foes by the laying of mines, it seems to me that the | Navies and disband armies; but until such a 
taxpayers of the country ought to be saved from the tremendous | Compact are established we pledge l 
burdens which this mad rush toward militarism places upon | effective Army and Navy and to ] 
them adequate for national protection 
It is not patriotism alone that has prompted the Senate to We are opposed to universal l to | 
add these enermous apropriations to the House bill. I agree pation in the rivalry which has brought E ! s 
with our majority leader, the gentleman from North Carolina | 2nd now imperils the civilization of the r 
[Mr. Krrewrn], that the people of the Nation will find out Private profit, as far as constitutionally possib ild be 
sooner or later that it is profit to the shipbuilders, to the muni- taken out of the manutactt . { I 
tion makers, and to the war traffickers, not danger to the coun- | €@uipment. 
try, that has been one of the greatest incentives and inspirations In normal times we favor the employment of the Ai , 
to the size of this program, and because I feel that it is a wanton | vast reclamation plans; in reforesting hills and nv n 
waste of the people’s money and poor business I can not and | building State and National highways; in the constr n 
will not subscribe to it. inland waterway from Florida to M ( \ Fe 
and in unnumbered other projects, which will ( ) 
_ diers constructive builders of peace I 8 
Prohibition National Platform and Convention Addresses of | should be paid an adequate, industrial wa 
W. G. Calderwood and Daniel A. Poling. Those units of our Navy which are « heir 
= verted into merchantmen and passenger vessels muld | 
Ss wmhoipkw$c + pn wed structed with that purpose in view d chiefly s t i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 
OF We condemn the political parties wh 0) 
+ VC Y ears have allower unition ad w ( t 
eeeeanales anes Maes Misr MRP daly. 125 coneietus mcenhe and te joovardine the Waneet Indercote at 
OF CALIFORNIA, the Nation by furnishing honey-combed armor plat 
Ix rue House or Representatives, aie tee wh ne - 
Friday, August 25, 1916. We will not allow the country to forg the f 
wa>»r rt sien econo ic ( nel 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent ate ogee cceae ws I 
granted me by the House, I insert in the Recorp the platform . 
adopted by the Prohibition national convention at St. Paul, = peer ; 
Minn., July 21, 1916, and the convention addresses of W. G. Mexico needs not a conqueror but a od § \ 
Calderwood and Daniel A. Poling. opposed to the violation of the sovereignty of t ! 
The matter referred to is as follows: and we will countenance no war of sagegressior iinst the 
PROHIBITION NATIONAL PLATFORM. We pledge the help of this country in the suppression of la 
The Prohibition Party, assembled in its twelfth national con- bands * yar Crnsencgle yan tapes ee eee AS a 
vention in the city of St. Paul, Minn., on this 21st day of July, an eee ee ee se we : 
1916, thankful to Almighty God for the blessings of liberty, | “2S i% Meir own coun 
grateful for our institutions and the multiplying signs of early phe live ee eee co re ee 
victory for the cause for which the party stands, in order that | ere Tr eee ee ee Sore 4 
the people may know the source of its faith and the basis of its pn = d. an a Re ne ee ere 
action should it be clothed with governmental power, challenges | 8® boreer Wwe Would use, in th a 
the attention of the Nation and asks the votes of the people on | Pome ee ee ee “Beas 
this declaration of principles. heey aan ear ee ee See See Sh Ie the Meares 
proclaimed in the early d: oL the vi 
PROHIBITION. ingly maintained for nearly a hundred y 
We denounce the traffic in intoxicating liquors. We believe | We can not claim the bene dor 
in its abolition. It should be made a crime, not a business, and | assume or discharge the r¢ 
ought not to have governmental sanction. inhere therein and flow there 
We demand, and if given power we will effectuate the de- These duties have long | 1 u t in M 
mand, that the manufacture, importation, exportation, trans- | meet them now, acting not for 1 y, not f 
portation, and sale of alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes | ourselves alone, but for and h 
shall be prohibited. South America. 
To the accomplishment of this end, we pledge the exercise of The Democratic Party has blunde 
all governmental power, the enactment of statutes, and the | Republican Party evaded and passed o | 
amendment of constitutions, State and National. Only by a | seeks the opportunity to solve. 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 

The abandonment of the Philippines at this time would be an 
injustice to them and a violation of our plain duty. As soon as 
they are prepared for self-government by education and train- 
ing, they should be granted their independence on terms just 
to themselves and to us. 

TARIFF AND RECIPROCITY. 

The countries at war are preparing for a fierce industrial 
struggle to follow the cessation of hostilities. As a matter of 
commercial economy, international friendliness, business effi- 
ciency, and as a help to peace, we demand that reciprocal trade 
treaties be negotiated with all nations with which we have trade 
relations, 

A commission of specialists free from the control of any party 
should be appointed, with power to gather full information on 
all phases of the questions of tariff and reciprocity and to recom- 
mend such legislation as it deems necessary for the welfare of 
American business and iabor. : 

MERCHANT MARINE, 

The necessity of legislation to enable American ship builders 
or owners to meet foreign competition 0: the most favorable 
terms is obvious. 

Materials for construction should be admitted free of duty. 

The purchase of ships abroad when low prices invite should 
be allowed, and when so purchased should be admitted to Ameri- 
can registry. 

Harbor rules and charges and navigation laws should not be 
onerous, but avorable to the highest degree. 

Liberal pr yment should be made by the Government for carry- 
ing the mais and for transport services. 

All shipping from the United States to any of our possessions 
should be reserved to ships of American registry. 

The people should not overlook the fact that the effect of 
nationwide prohibition, on labor and industry generally, will 
be such as to lower the cost of shipbuilding per unit, and at 
the same time permit the payment of higher wages. The in- 
creased volume of trade and commerce which will result when 
the wastage of the liquor traffic is stopped will quicken our 
shipping on every sea and send our flag on peaceful missions 
info every port. This is urged as an incidental effect of wise 
xction on the liquor question, but is none the less to be desired, 
and wili aid in the solution of the problem of our merchant 
Marine. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

In order that the public service may be of the highest stand- 
ard, the Government should be a model employer in all respects. 
To enforce the civil-service law, in spirit as well as in letter, 
all promotions should be nonpolitical, based only upon proven 
fitness; all recommendations for demotions or removals from 
the service should be subjected to the review of a nonpartisan 
board or commission, , 

The merit system should be extended to cover all postmasters, 
collectors of revenue, marshals, and other such public officials 
whose duties are purely administrative. 

We reatlirm our allegiance to the principle of secure tenure of 
oflice during good behavior and capable effort, as the means of 
obiaining expert service. We declare for the enactment of an 
adequate retirement law for disabled and superannuated em- 
plovyees, in return for faithful service rendered in order to main- 
tain a high degree of efficiency in public office. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

Differences between capital and labor should be _ settled 
through arbitration, by which the rights of the public are con- 
served, as well as those of the disputants. We declare for the 
prohibition of child labor in factories, mines, and workshops; 
an eight-hour maximum day, with one day of rest in seven; 
more rigid sanitary requirements and such working conditions 
as shall foster the physical and moral well-being of the unborn; 
the protection of all who toil, by the extension of employer’s 
linbility acts; the adoption of safety appliances for the protec- 
tion of labor and for laws that will promote the just division 
of the wealth which labor and capital jointly produce. Pro- 
vision should be made for those who suffer from industrial ac- 
cidents and oecupational diseases, 

SOCIAL JUSTICE, 
We stand for jastice to humanity and for its rights, safety, 
and development; we believe in the equality of all before the 
law; in old-age pensions and insurance against unemployment, 
nud in help for needy mothers, all of which could be provided 
from what is now wasted for drink. 
: AGRICULTURE. 

While it is admitted that grain and cotton are fundamental 

factors in our national life, it can not be denied that proper 
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assistance and protection are not given these commodities at 
terminal markets in the course of interstate commerce. 

We favor and pledge our efforts to obtain publie grain eleva- 
tors at necessary terminal markets, such elevators to be owned 
and operated by the Federal Government; also to secure Fed- 
eral grain inspection under a system of civil service, and to 
abolish any board of trade, chamber of commerce, or other place 
of gambling in grain or trading in “ options” or “ futures” or 
“short selling” or any other form of so-called speculation, 
wherein products are not received or delivered, but wherein so- 
called contracts are settled by the payment of “margins” or 
“ differences ” through clearing houses or otherwise. 

This party stands committed to free and open markets, based 
upon legitimate supply and demand, absolutely free from ques- 
tionable practices of market manipulation. We favor Govern- 
ment warehouses for cotton at proper terminals, where the 
interests of preducers so require; and the absolute divorce of 
all railroad elevators. or warehouses owned by railroad com- 
panies, whether for public or private use, from operation or con- 
trol by private individuals in competition with the public in 
merchandising grain, cotton, and other farm products. 

We furthermore indorse all proper cooperative methods which 
tend toward broader and better markets for producer and con- 
sumer. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

Public utilities and other resources which are natural mo- 
nopolies now are exploited for personal gain under a monopo- 
listic system. We demand the ownership or control of such 
utilities by the people and the operation and administration in 
the interest of all. 

FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

We stand for the preservation and development of our free 
institutions and for absolute separation of church and state, 
with the guaranty of full religious and civil liberty. 

DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS. 


Departmental decisions ought not to be final, but the rights of 

the people should be protected by provisions for court review. 
CONSERVATION, 

We reaffirm our declaration in favor of conservation of forests, 

water power, and other natural resources. 
EFFICIENCY. 

We pledge a businesslike administration of the Nation's 
affairs, the abolition of useless offices, bureaus, and commis- 
sions; economy in the expenditure of public funds, efficiency in 
governmental service, and the adoption of the budget system. 

The President should have power to veto any single item 
or items of an appropriation bill. 

We condemn, and agree when in power to remedy, that which 
is known as “ pork-barrel ” legislation, by which millions of dol- 
lars have been appropriated for rivers where there is no com- 
merce, harbors where there are no ships, and public buildings 
where there is no need. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

We favor uniform marriage and divorce laws, the extermina- 
tion of polygamy, and the complete suppression of the traffic in 
girls and women. 

SINGLE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 
We are in favor of 2 single presidential term of six yeais. 
RULE OF THE PEOPLE. 
We favor the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
AMERICANISM. 

We stand for Americanism. We believe this country was cre- 
ated for a great mission among the nations of the earth. We 
rejoice in the fact that it has offered asylum to the oppressed 
of other lands and to those more fortunately situated who yet 
wished to improve their condition. It is the land of all peoples 
and belong not to any one; it is the heritage of all. It should 
come first in the affections of every citizen, and he who loves 
another land more than this is not fit for citizenship here; but 
he is a better citizen who, loving this country, has reverence for 
the land of his fathers and gains from its history and traditions 
that which inspires him to nobler service to the one in which 
he lives. 

The Federal Government should interest itself in helping the 
newcomer into that vocation and locality where he shall most 
quickly become an American. Those fitted by experience and 
training for agricultural pursuits should be encouraged to <e- 
velop the millions of acres of rich and idle land. 


CONCLUSION. 

This is the day of opportunity for the American people. ‘The 
triumph of neither old political party is essential to our safety 
or progress, The defeat of either wil: be no public misfortune. 
By age and wealth, by membership and 


They are one party. 
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traditions, by platforms and the character of their candidates, | and by the polit l parties of which these delinque eX s 
thev are the conservative party of the United States. | were but the hired minions. the directed hands of the directing 
The Prohibition Party, as the promoter of every important | bodies, political parties that in their platforms openly ed 
measure of social justice presented to the American people in | and from the stump brazenly deeclired that if el d to power 
the last two generations and as the originator of nearly all | they would n the statutes and 1 e at hy resnectal 
such legislation, remains now the only great progressive party. Prohibition is nowhere ol shed unt Pr f 
The patriotic voters who compose the Republican and Demo- | ministration, a Prohibition executive « ' \ 
cratic Parties can by voting the Prohibition ticket this year | Prohibition administration is depend pon | 
elect the issue of national prohibition. and this is a Government of politic 
To those of whatever political faith who have the vision of | poltical instrument of the cit s that 
a land redeemed from drink we extend a cordial invitation to | our system there could be no stal 1 
join with us in carrying the banner of prohibition to Nation-| parties. Parties exist to make effective the voice of the pe 
wide victory. and if the veice of the people is not heard a democracy dies. 
The following resolution was passed by the Prohibition national | There have been times when a particular party has fallen s 
convention : | evil ways, become the tool of unscrupulous h: : In } 
MEDICAL FREEDOM. times men have been misled i: cond ¢ the sys | 
We believe in medical freedom which will give the individual the | a system which is fundamental in free government 
privilege of choosing for himself the treatment he desires. This decla- That those who recognize the liquor ques:ion as eR tient 
ration shall not prejudice the power of the Government to provide | ated i ; : ae au Se ee eee 
against the spread of disease and to insure in all ways deemed necessary | { testion will come inevitably to the conclusion that there must 
the physical safety of the whole people. | be a united political constituency to effect prohibition, we are 
buy | convinced. And why a political constituency without politi 
Save AMERICA AND SERVE THE WORLD. | action, and how effect political action without a political party 
[Address of Daniel A. Poling, of Boston, Mass., temporary chairman of There is no method known to this Republic by which the thre 
i the Prohibition national convention, delivered to the convention at | branches of government can be harmonized, united in principlk 
| St. Paul, Minn., July 19, 1916.) _| and action, other than the party 1 sia ail shia is taal Te 
We are a political party; our concerns are the concerns of | some other or any other name, throw away the branding iron 
government. Conceived in the minds of men who saw a great | the fact yet remains that until citizens having a common pur 
truth clearly and who were in courage and statesmanship com- | nose of public policy get together, stay together, leaving et 
petent, this organization was providentially born to remove the | tireiy those other citizens who are ef another mind as te tl 
liquor institution from the civilization of a great people. | public questions at issue. they are as helpless as a hound 1 
The fathers of the Prohibition Party were fundamentally con- | a¢ the moon ; 
structive. They sought the destruction of the rum traffic as a | UNITY OF ACTION 
means toward an end, the end being the unshackling of the race | And it is also an incontrovertible fact that just in proportion 
from bondage chains more galling than any irons that ever held | as the union of citizens of like thought and determination 
a subjected people in physical slavery. | orderly, correctly consummated, and enduring will it provi 
i They moved against a wrong, politically entrenched, that | effective in acco uplishing the program that called t into exist 
| stood in the progress road of society as an insuperable barrier. 


ence. 
Their weapons sought the very vitals of an evil thing that bur- 


i 

: eee - | Such a union is a political party, and when such a 
rowed its foul way deep into the souls of the Nation's physical, | prevails the government becomes its expression—the law de 
moral, economic, and political greatness. | 


al t\ 
crees, the courts confirm, and the whole administration execute 
WHY A POLITICAL PARTY, 


| As we survey the work of those patriots who nearly tive cde 
3ecause they understood the science of government and the | cades age in Farwell Hall declared: 
“Inasmuch as the existing political parti t} 


sade, not a society, not a loosely joined confederation of indi- : itely ri 
viduals, but a political party. | to do anything toward the suppression of the rum traffie. 
By no aceident were those men of 1869 brought together. In | we a 
Good Templary they learned the magnitude of their problem, and 
in a thousand fiercely contested battles, fighting with the | 
weapons then at hand, they had come to see clearly the essen- AS we survey their work we are exalted. In the 
tial political nature of that problem. The conclusion that po- | as in their labors, we have a goodly heritage. In 
litical organizations committed to license and regulation could | to : 
not be expected to establish prohibition was inevitable; and to 
those men the conclusion that the only way to accomplish in a 
government, controlled not by a monarch but by many sover- 
eigns, a change in public policy, a complete reversal of govern- 


philosophy that inheres in a democracy, they became, not a eru- | 
i ignore this great, paramount question and absolh 


are driven by an imperative sense of duty to 
connection with these political parties and organize 


t still 


into the national Prohibition Party.” 


leave an established political organization was p 
| treason, and when the political traitor was not dist 
from the man who insulted the flag, it required the fin 
age to lift this new standard in the land. 

To-day we are looking down the path wi 


mental attitude, is by the method provided in the Constitution | opened—the path they were the 1 rst to tread nd rt 

itself, in the twelfth amendment of that great instrument, was | not obstructed. for there are no hazards and t { 

also inevitable. ings in the way; its course lies as straight as the 
Conceding, as they did, that the liquor problem was in the | the st ° 


last analysis a political question, those brave souls of 47 years 
ago organized themselves in harmony with the political system 
of the Republic of which they were responsible citizens. 

Thus from a heroic but useless struggle against the saloon, 
against the wrongs that went crying in the street, men, agreeing 
together as concerning the end to be accomplished, came together 
in a permanent political union and set themselves against the 
evils behind the saloon, the greater wrongs that in silence did 
their foul work, the political forces that created, p- otected, and | the long marches against the common foe. the night attacks. the 
enlarged the traffic itself. a — i elidel Sa a a aaa 


ACRIFICE AND TOIL. 


All words of tribute that in this hour of high circumstan 
we bring are small words, for their deeds were great and tl! 
were greatly good. When the last rum flag has been br 
the ruins of John Barleyeorn’s last battlement to « 
will write a book of many pages, and there will be p: 


who have fought. The heartaches will be all forgotten and t 
differences will be unrecalled Our children will read 


- : ek _. | charges at dawn, the reverses and tue onward press that « 
In its first convention the Prohibition Party declared what it | not be denied—and, please God, they shall read of final ti 

has never since failed to declare—that only by capturing the And we who stand here to-day are glad to believe that ¢ 

Government, the whole Government, can the power of the liquor | ang daughters will remember and be glad that we f { 


institution be finally broken. Not until the three branches of our 
Government—judicial, legislative, and executive—are brought | 
into harmony and are directed by one governmental voice will 
national prohibition become a fact. 
GOVERNMENT BY POLITICAL PARTIES. 
Only after long wilderness wandering have we come to see 


Sut, sir, more pages in that book, which will be a book 
and God’s remembrances. than are devoted to us or to all 
will be given over to chronicling the consecrated activiti 


sacrificial labors of those men and women of u 


and iron will, who lifted the flag of prohibition in tl 
when no star of hope shone anywhere, and through jackal le 


what the fathers knew and what led them as a beacon in a | of hate groped their way toward the dawn they could but 
single day out of their political Egypt, namely, that both the | see. 
legislative and judicial departments of the Government may There are gray-haired, bowed-shouldered men 1 wo 


ait 
provide fully for prohibition, and to worse than no avail. For | before me who have faced the br ! 
have we not witnessed in a thousand cities and in a dozen States | revilement I have but dimly felt. 
the law and the courts defied, defied by base public officials, who | abide—to you in memory of these 
granted immunity to those who sold and to those who bought, ! nation, we say, hail, hail, thr 


int and met the s 
To vou. the fathers who 
brave i] et 
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3ut the breed has not been exhausted, and men and women 
live now who walk worthily the sacrificial road the fathers trod. 
In obscure places many labor, while others put into jeopardy high 
positions and the esteem of distinguished friends, but whether 
they go forward in seclusion or in prominence they are soldiers 
of a common cause, comrades of one vast brotherhood. 

We can not repay the editors who in these latter days, when 
so many voices called, have held before us all the open book 
of sound political wisdom, who have capitalized poverty to make 
us rich in knowledge and in the faith that comes with under- 
standing. And I would fail here if my voice did not speak the 
name of the quiet man, the far-eyed seer, the prophet of greater 
things, the strategist and general, who more than any other has 
made a political desert blossom as the rose. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, the book of this 
reform will carry, in letters large, the name of Virgil G. Hinshaw. 
THE PROHIBITION PARTY OMNIPOTENT. 

During the life of the Prohibition Party, 21 national political 
organizations have come into existence and died. All of them 
had the support of worthy men. None of them championed 
prohibition, and some of them were frankly hostile to prohibi- 
tion. While these parties have come and gone this party has 
remained, and slowly but surely it has grewn in power and 
prestige. Without triumphs to cheer its adherents, and with no 
spoils of victory to divide, it has retained its original vitality 
and enlarged its sphere of influence. It has abandoned or 
altered no principle, and the philosophy that nourished its youth 
is the strong food of its maturity, which is now so full of 
promise. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart— 
but truth is eternal and some values never change. Out of a 
conviction for which 47 years of history is a sufficient warrant‘, 
we declare that the Prohibition Party is omnipotent until its 
work is done, until national prohibition has become the fixed 
policy of the Government. 

We make no argument to-day for the principle of prohibition, 
for we are met, not to prove prohibition, but to plan for its 
triumph. The Prohibition Party will continue to lend itself with 
enthusiasm to the temperance educational campaign of the Na- 
tion. Its voice will not fail to speak out with the voices of its 
allies to arouse the people to the waste of alcohol; to the 
iniquitous thievery of the saloon; the moral blight of the dram- 
shop. The campaign of education must be strengthened until 
we are prepared to say that the last man of every race and 
tongue found under the Stars and Stripes has heard the truth. 

We must adapt the truth that we tell to the needs and pre- 
judices of all classes, and we must make the truth attractive. 

But to-day and here we deal with the policies of a Govern- 
ment, the policies of a Government in partnership with the 
liquor traflic, a Government in partnership with a traffic that 
science, economics, good citizenship, and religion unite to de- 
nounce as evil and only evil. The message of this convention 
must be a message of constructive statesmanship with which 
the servants of our will, the standard bearers of our party, 
shall go forth to unite in one political unit all citizens who are 
one in the high purpose that the partnership between the United 
States and the “ United Societies ” shall be dissolved, 

TWO-THIRDS OF PROGRAM ACCEPTED. 


Already we have seen all men who desire the solution of the 
liquor problem accept two-thirds of the program of this po- 
litical party. All agree that the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic is the only solution for the liquor problem. All agree 
that there ean be no ultimate prohibition anywhere until na- 
tional prohibition has become the policy of the Government. 

And even now the multitudes are turning to say with us 
there can be no national prohibition without a Prohibition 
Party supreme in Washington, 

Long and honestly we have tried other programs that prom- 
ised much, And time, which waits on truth, will not be un- 
charitable, for always the race has learned wisdom by prac- 
ticing error and has snatched victory out of defeat. But we 
have suffered many defeats, that even our glorious triumphs do 
not obliterate, and we have made many mistakes Often we 
have clamored for the great crowding back the greater. 

PARTY FIDELITY AGAINST PRINCIPLE, 

Sut we have reached now the time when the developments of 
political expediency clearly demonstrate what sound principle 
has long since established. 

There are unaccounted victims of party regularity sleeping 
in quiet political cemeteries throughout this Union, and for 
them there is no Memorial Day—they are forgotten. They 
dared champion an issue that their party associates, their party 


organization found no favor in; they lived their little day and 
passed. And let it not be forgotten that those who stayed 
loyally with these to their latest breath went promptly then 
into the camp of the political assassins. Indeed, they them- 
selves being “dead” were later found ballasting the very 
vehicles of their destruction. 

But to-day we are about to witness in the United States the 
conflict of loyalty to an unattached principle with party loyalty, 
and already the first gauge of battle has been thrown down. 

Recently the press of the country carried the announcement 
of the congressional plans of the Democratic Party for 1916. 
Indiana, always regarded as a doubtful State, was listed as 
one of the centers of conflict. The statement appeared that a 
tremendous effort would be made to elect two Democratic 
United States Senators and a full delegation to the House. 
Among the names of the prominent Democratic statesmen who 
will campaign in Indiana this fall appeared those of four 
Congressmen and one United States Senator, who have with 
courage championed the Hobson amendment. The United 
States Senator named is the leader of the temperance forces in 
the Senate—Morris SHeprparp, of Texas. And all these men 
are assigned to the fight to elect THomas Taacart, of French 
Lick Springs, and his associates. 

Great organizations of temperance men and women are openly 
committed against the election of Mr. TaqacarT; are sworn to 
battle for his defeat and for the destruction of the political 
machine he manipulates. Perhaps Mr. SHeprarp and these 
other gentlemen will eventually be assigned to another and a 
less compromising field; perhaps they will publicly refuse to 
enter Indiana. 

But why should they refuse? Are they not Democrats? 
Surely, you say; but they are Americans first. Granted; and 
as Americans who are also Democrats are they not bound to feel 
that what this country needs, and needs supremely, is the con- 
tinuation of the Democratic Party in power? And how can the 
Democratic Party be continued in power unless it elects its can- 
didates—unless it elects a clear majority of all candidates? 
And can the Democratic Party in this or in any other election 
afford to assist in the defeat of any one of its duly selected 
representatives for the United States Senate, or can it afford to 
remain silent when such a candidate fights for his political life? 

Prohibition is not a Democratic gage. THomMAs TaGaart is a 
Democrat, and if he is defeated the Democratic Party is de- 
feated; and the Democrat who raises no voice of protest while 
such a slaughter takes place becomes in so far a partner to a 
high political crime. I would hang my head in shame, as a man 
who has greatly admired the gentleman from Texas, to see him 
enter the arena of public debate in the interest of Mr. TaacGarrt, 
but I would be bound to grant Mr. SHeEepparp the absolute logic 
of his position. He could say, ‘One man is an incident; the 
honor of the Republic at home and abroad is involved. I believe 
the defeat of my political party would be a vast disaster. This 
man is but a pawn on the chessboard of state; history will for- 
get. Washington tolerated traitors when by doing so he could 
advance the cause to which he was giving his all. History will 
forget this man, but it will not forget me if because of my lack 
of support or because of my opposition the administration fails.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 10,000,000 citizens of 
this Republic whose votes are ours by every claim of high prin- 
ciple may not have seen the Indiana picture as yet. Yet, by the 
blood of the innocent for 10,000 years dripping from the fangs 
of this liquor Moloch, we pledge high heaven and the State that 
before November 7, 1916, they shall see it. 

The Indiana picture will be copied before two years have 
passed in every State of the Union where the liquor traffic is a 
controverted issue. Men who desire to be politically honest, 
who have political convictions that are not purchasable by 
either gold or silence, will find themselves compelled to fight, as 
some are already fighting, for the committal of the parties to 
prohibition. In the meantime, comrades of the convention, our 
golden dawn is breaking, the clock of our opportunity strikes. 


THE “ LIBERAL PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


And we are ready. Not only are we secure in being estab- 
lished upon a rock of principle immovable and eternal, not only 
do we have the fervor of 2 moral idea unequaled in 50 years. 
not only are we in possession of the only issue quickly defined 
and easily presented to the people—these are ours, and al! of 
these. But we have more. We are the only national progres- 
sive political organization constituted and promoted in harmony 
with the governmental plan of the Nation to-day existing in tlie 
United States. 

Nor are we progressive because of any recent declaration or 
actions. Our progressive record is one long established. And 
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it could not have been otherwise, championing as we have for | 
The Prohi- 
bition Party has taken an advanced stand on every important | 


nearly half a century the cause of human liberty. 


reform of the past two generations. Some of these more impor- 
taunt issues have been reluctantly adopted by the older parties, 
but others are still denied. And of all the political parties we 
were the first to declare for woman suffrage, for civil-service 
reform, for direct elections, for 2-cent letter postage, for inter- 
national arbitration, against lotteries and gambling, for uni- 


form marriage and divorce laws, for a nonpartisan tariff com- | 


mission, for an income tax, against child labor, for the conser- 
vation of natural resources, ainst the white-slave traffic, and 
for national prohibition. 

The record stands, and history will write it in letters large 
across the sky of the advancing social order. 

And, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, we are more, 
vastly more, than this recital declares. As you speak today, so 
speaks to-morrow, by whatever name known, the Liberal Party 
of the United States. We cradle here the child of freedom’s 
highest hopes. 

To another the opportunity that is now ours came 39 days 
ago: it knocked, but though a few heard there were none to 
open. It turned away, and behind it was the empty room of a 
departed glory. To-day opportunity knocks again, and the doors 
are open wide, the child that it bears finds raiment and a wel- 
come, and by the cradle stand the tried soldiers of truth that 
shall not be’ defied. 
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VICTORIES NOW BECKON. 

We have in this hour encouragement and instruction from 
victories already achieved. First came legislative triumphs 
in many States, and notably in the State that entertains this 
epoch-making convention. Party Prohibitionists were elected to 
the house and then to the senate. Soon these successes were 
followed by startling gubernatorial campaigns and by cam- 
paigns that endangered old party strongholds in the great law- 
making body of the Nation. And finally, two years ago, sur- 
mounting difficulties that at all times seemed beyond our finan- 
cial strength and political wisdom, CHAartES RANDALL was 
elected to Congress from California. 

Coincident with these larger activities of the past four years, 
a coneentration program was evolved, and a campaign fund of 
$250,000 was raised, the latter an accomplishment which, in 
view of all the circumstances surrounding it, stands without 
precedent in the history of this or any other reform ever at- 
tempted by politica! action. 

To-day, sobered by a responsibility that no man of us may 
fully understand, though every man of us is conscious of it, 
we hear the tread of many feet, the gathering of the new 
recruits, and in the sky we see a banner, first lifted by the 
Christian Endeavorers of the continent, but to which all the 
lighting divisions of the temperance army have long since re- 
paired, and on it we read, “A Saloonless Nation by 1920.” Com- 
rades of the convention, it is sunrise, and the rays of lifting 
light have faded that slogan away, and in its stead I read, “A 
Saloonless Nation Now!” And, by the grace of God and the 
votes of the people, it shall be done. 

WE HAVE DISCCVERED WAR, 

The Prohibition Party faces a changing world. Pessimism 
cries, “A dying world,” but out of this death will come life. A 
new world is in progress of construction. What do we say, then, 
in an hour when America finds herself, if the vast forces set in 
motion in Europe are taken into consideration—finds herself the 
old and plodding, the unawakened, while the nations across the 
Atlantic are experiencing a new birth. 

Let us take account of stock. Let us chart our surroundings, 
that we may speak, and, speaking, convince. God is teaching 
lessons to the children of men, lessons reserved to no people or 
tongue, lessons that many nations are copying in blood, and that 
Wwe must arouse ourselves to learn if we would avoid their 
chastening, 
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We have discovered war. We thought him heroic; we know 
him now as thrusting boys against bayonets; 
forth, not on a gaily caparisoned steed but on the back of woman- 


hood: we thought him honorable; we find him snatching the sav- | 


ings of the poor, laying a mortgage on the possessions of the 
child still in the womb and tearing up treaties. We thought him 
chivalrous; we find him fouling the bed of virtue and prosti- 
tuting motherhood to make young for his cannon. He has lost 
his clean coat in the trenches of Flanders, the honors we pinned 
upon his breast are buried beneath the ruins of Belgium, and 
he stands naked to-day on the shores of the lakes of East 
Prussia and on the plains of Poland. We painted him a con- 
noisseur of art and as a respecter of the works of genius, but 
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the smoke 





of Mars who point with satisfaction to the stupendous struggles 
of nature which do to overcome the handicap of 
residue of inferiors and weaklings remember that it is 


seem 


not 


war's 


of Rheims and the dust of Louvain have 1 l 
the picture. He is not English; he is not French; he is Gi 
man; he is not Russian is savage He is not Christia f 

| Christ is not a barb He is ab lL hate, a cataclys 
horror. 

We have no heart to loo ry e picture I sm red 
With young flesh, fences of whiten skulls from t Channel 
to Switzerland, from the Baltie S« » Roumania, across t Alps 
and down the Dardanelles to Aft cl ¢ na. And there are 
red bubbles on every oceat And these were the tlower of the 
| world. 
We take no account here of suished | sts and the fath 
| less. We do not figure the moral toll of wa We say no word 
| of those who pay the greater price of war, but God counts the 
| toll, and He will not forget. His law of compensation is in- 
exorable 
| It is the strong and fit who are dying, the impetuous and 
| heroic; the dreamers follow battle flags, the well-bodied and 
| noble-souled. When cowards go to w: t] ro hanging back, 
| and are not the first to die. 
When nations burn out their best in the furnace of Moloch, 
| the fires of civilization burn slowly, because the fuel is inferior. 
You can not eat your cake and keep it. You can not slay your 
young men and have them alive. War destroys the bravest we 
breed. 

But in the human mortgage war places upon its unborn ¢ 
erations the world counts its greater losses. War limits tl 
ee rather than checks the present Let these worshipers 


much what the race is as what it might have been. I see not 


the young men slain. 


I see the millions of potential fathers a 
stroyed. 











I hear not the wails of the dying. I hear the cries o 
| the never-to-be-born. I weep for those who were and are 
but mourn for those who might have been and who never can be 
Within the loins of those who fall, t llions of th 
he singers and the healers die, ts and th 
| The architects of larger good, sav oming year 
Upon the ghastly battle plain med, wit ita | 
The sires of greater freedoms lie, and wombs that ‘ 
Yes, this is war; and these no mortal eye will « 
These are the murdered builders of the world that w 
OUR GREATER FOES 1THI> 
Do you say that we run the risk of national destruc: n | 
maining as we are, “ hopelessiy unprepared for war”? To make 
America an armed camp is to invite the disaster that i 
descends upon those countries that have maintained them 
with drawn swords. 
The foes of this Republic are not without; they ar 
We must set our own house in order before we can hope 
| offer to others the assistance they will soon sorely need, ‘I 
| country will not die if war fleets must bring her « 
| from lands beyond the sea. Let no mad obsession rol 0 
confidence. Lincoln said, “If destruction ever comes 
| selves must be its author and finisher.” 
| We will fall, if we fall, by the weakening of our natior 
| trunk through dry rot from within, by the drawing away of t 
rich elements that nourished the first tiny rootlets of our pre 
| greatness, and out of which were drawn the strength 
| uniqueness of our Government. There has never been a 
| when militarism had anything in common with our nation: 
| ideals. Yet at vo point of our existence as a Nation 
failed to successfully cope with the situations thrust upon uU 
Of the present conflict I need not speak. When one 1 
| prepares, her neighbors quickly follow suit, and the bal 
maintained at the expense of international confidence 
United States, with a standing Army of a million men, hich 
she could more easily maintain than any other country in th 
world, and with a Navy equal to that of Great Britain, woul 
| be frankly regarded as a mena by South America and Can 
ada. The virus of militarism acts quick] The West blen 
isphere would soon become as war burdened I 
Europe. Eventually, prepared nations devour the 
they are not devoured 
At the beginning of the new social order for t orld ¢ 
| forbid that a coward fear should rob us of our birtl ! 
sege of fundamental democracy, which is brotherho 
tut war is; and who among us is qualified 
| the present conflict censes war will ne come ag \\ 
| confronted by the fact of war against which a ] 
peace finds itself compelled to search for new te ( 
if it is to be forthcoming, to bravely readjus \ 
| hysterical fever rob us of our r¢ n and |] ) 
| seeking after peace; the quest st becom 
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vigorous; it must be timed to catch the enthusiasms of the 
young, und above all it must be constructive. 

The whole world is against war to-day, but where is the suffi- 
client statesmanship to show those who grope in darkness with 
grent lamentations, the way to peace? 


MUST SHOW WAY TO PEACE, 
ye must add our judgment, our poor wisdom and our. lives, if 
necessary, to the sclution of a problem as old as the human race 


und as intricate as human nature itself. For the world listens 
to~iny to hear the voice of America. One after another the 
great political parties have sounded their trumpets and the air 


is full of discordant noises. Who. then, will vocalize the spirit 
of the great Republic? Humanity, civilization, with riddled 
body, batiered head, and broken heart waits for the one clear 
note that shall give the direction in this awful night. For us to 
fail is to embrace the greater disaster. 

It has been with ill-becoming zeal that certain manufacturers 
ahd certain other professional preparedness agitators have ridi- 
culed the men and women who, with unselfishness and a cour- 

e in the face of manifold misrepresentations that is sublime, 
have set themselves aguinst the wild rush toward an unlimited 
war program. ‘These discriminating leaders of public thought 
stand for preparedness for peace and against the preparedness 
for war that makes war inevitable. Their faithful speaking and 
clear visioning will not be shaken by a sudden storm. In the 
end the clear thinker will take the place of the loud shouter. 

‘The recent words of Jane Addams, spoken to friends when 
reference was made to the venomous abuse poured upon her 
because of her peace activities, illuminate the vast distance in 
motive between the war trust and those citizens who are un- 
selfishly struggling for an abiding peace. She said, “‘ You do not 
care much for praise or blame except as it helps or hinders the 
cause.” And history will write her name and the name of the 
man who piloted the Oscar VI in letters larger than the royal 
crests that led the nations into the war the evils of which 
they toil to assuage. 

NOT PEACE AT ANY PRICB. 

We do not seek peace at any price, for we are Americans, and 
we can never forget that those who love liberty will always be 
ready to throw their bodies into boiling caldrons of oppression 
to possess it, and that for freedom they will bear a thousand 
tortures. As to where and how life or its sacrifice will count 
for the most, every man must decide for himself; conscience 
must be the final arbiter until the Nation acts, and then per- 
sonal choice is bound up with the decision of the State; the 
individual loses his identity in society. 

There are some things for which we would all die. We do 
not proclaim here a gospel of nonresistanee. Absolutely no. 
Some things must be resisted unto death. There are some 
things worse than war. Slavery was worse than war. 

Injustice may be worse than war. Liberty is always worth 
fighting for, and freedom must never be sold for peace. I have 
no heart for the abstract theory Tolstoi se profoundly believed. 
I would fight for my child, and my religion binds me thereby to 
tight for yours, to fight with my bare hands to the “bones of 
their fingers if no weapon is at hand. In her need I would 
fight for my country if I am not a coward, for America has a 
message for the world, and she must be preserved to deliver it. 
If the institutions her history has evolved are worth perpetuat- 
ing they dare not be surrendered while one free man remains 
nlive to put his body between them and their foes. 

But militarism protects no institution. It endangers them 
all, and with us it violates the covenants that have brought us 
with distinction to this hour. And it is this preparedness advo- 
cated by selfish financial interests and those who have been 
deceived by them that we move against. We declare for pre- 
paredness for peace; we announce a constructive peace program 
to the Nation. 

Agreeing that for some high considerations we would not 
hold our lives dear, we must so plan as to make our consecra- 
tion not only unselfish but effective. There is consistency in the 
argument for absolute disarmament, however you may deny its 
reason, but there is neither consistency nor reason in sending 
soldiers into battle with ancient rifles and wet powder, in main- 
taining an antequated military equipment. There is room for 
argument—and this is the high time for it—against the ultra- 
preparedness that would inevitably stand as a threat against 
the nations of the world with which we are at peace, against 
the preparedness advocated by the munition manufacturers of 
the country and those honest gentlemen who have been de- 
ceived by the munition manufacturers. But there can be no 
sound argument offered against making the preparation that 
the sober judgment of a great democracy now decides to be 
necessary and adequate to protect its shores and to hold secure 





its position in the respect and in the councils of all the world. 
There can be no sound argument offered against making such 
preparations absolutely, effectively, and complete. We stand, 
then, facing the horror of the present war and surrounded by 
priceless institutions that the old world after its travail will 
supplicate us for, institutions for which others lived and died, 
and for which we are now responsible—we stand, then, for 
peace, the peace of righteousness, the peace of justice, the peace 
of brotherhood. 
PREPARATION FOR PEACE. 

And the preparation that we pledge our lives and sacred houor 
to quickly give this Nation if elected to power is the preparation 
for peace that, as distinguished from the preparation for war, 
which the dominant parties of the Republic jointly advocate, as 
different as right differs from wrong. 

And, lest we fall into the easy generalities of our political 
opponents, let us specifically state what we as a political party 
conceive to be preparation for peace. Is it not first of all a 
clear differentiation of true Americanism from the spirit of the 
blustering bully who goes about armed to the teeth, shouting a 
shibboleth, and with a chip on his shoulder? He serves the 
world who saves America, and he is no friend of this Nation 
who fastens an armament program upon her that, aside from 
the fact that it levies a far too heavy burden upon the poor, is 
in the very nature of its equipment—far-cruising battle fleets 
designed for distant seas—an invitation for other nations to join 
us in a mad race that leads only to another Belgium. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 





Do you say that unless such fleets are built the Monroe doc- 
trine must be abandened? Do not forget that the greatest tri- 
umph of the Monroe doctrine was achieved in the Venezuela case, 
when our Navy was so small that it could not have hoped to 
land a single man on the coast of South America and when our 
Army was only a fraction of what it is to-day. We stand un- 
equivocally for the Monroe doctrine and our strength as cham- 
pions of this instrument, the perpetuity of which continues to 
be vital to unhampered liberty in the Western Hemisphere, 
north of the Panama Canal as well as south, has been in the past 
and will be in the future moral and financial. 

No nation has dared to set a robber foot on any strip of land 
of North or South America since this country emerged as a world 
power, because no nation has dared incur the industrial and 
financial as well as the political enmity of the United States. 
When we argue for 4 naval and military preparedness adequate 
to assume the violent aggressive against any foreign power and 
to protect as well our own far-flung coast lines we argue fora pro- 
gram that in the light of our past expenditures will take every 
cent of the revenues of this Government and leave us still hope- 
lessly unprepared. 

Let our preparation be a preparation against a possible in- 
vasion of our own country, and then from our stroughold of 
peace let us say to every potential international bandit: “ Strike 
at your peril; cast covetous eyes upon the territorial possessions 
of any neighbor; launch any attack on any country; turn a 
single prow on conquest bent where the fleet of Columbus parted 
the waves, and America, free and democratic America, fabu- 
lously wealthy America—America, whose peaceful purpose to all 
lands, great and small, is conclusively proved by her maintenance 
of a military establishment, the nature and extent of which is 
the crowning evidence of her purpose—this America will be 
your abiding and relentless foe. To you her ports will be closed 
and from her to you no produce-laden ships will travel. Her 
face will be turned against you in the markets and in the coun- 
cils of the world. The lids of her coffers will close down upon 
your financial neck and strangle you into bankruptcy.” 

Do you say that we speak the talk of a madman? The finan- 
cial position of the United States to-day is such that when this 
war closes no nation will be able to finance a new conflict with- 
out American gold. We are not dreamers. We announce here 
a program vastly more reasonable than any program calling 
for a battle fleet capable of taking the aggressive against the 
whole world—and this latter is the program of certain gentlemen 
whose stocks have jumped from 40 to 600 since the present war 
began and who recently declared a dividend of 200 per cent. 

We are for peace and for the preparedness on land and sea 
that will to the limit of human wisdom and ability insure it to 
us, and through us secure peace for others and for all. 


A WORLD COURT WITH POWER, 


What, then, is the first step? 

The very first step in America’s preparedness for world peace 
should be an announcement to the nations by joint resolution 
of Congress of our purposes. This announcement should declare 
for a permanent world court to which all differences between the 
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nations should be submitted—a world court with power. The 
announcement should further declare our determination to sup- 
port and promote a practical plan for disarmament, our readi- 
ness at any time to join with other nations in scrapping battle 


At an outlay for war leading all nations in the w 1, save 
England alone, or for $250,000,000 a veur, we have mad 
millionaires, purchased disgrace, and accomplished : Xl 


‘ 
that we are told the world laughs at, a Navy that ranks fe 





fleets, in disbanding armies, and our willingness to enter a z= but is outclassed in speed and in gun range by five 
pact to maintain an international police force on land and sea. powers. 

Such a resolution, cominz now from the richest nation of the Let the stewards of the Republic for these past 30 years make 
world, from the country admittedly more able than any other 4 their accounting. Out of our $250,000,000 present annual ex- 
establish and maintain an overwhelming war equipment, would | penditure for the Army and Navy at least $50,000,000 is exce 
live in history as a transcendent pronouncement of national | sive gain realized by the war manufacturers in addition to 
unselfishness and as an instrument of supreme statesmanship. | is allowed as a very liberal p 

Do you ask for a clear statement of how such a world court | What have we done with the more than $2,000,000,000 spent 
would function? By an international police force, as we have for war preparation since 1ISS7—S82,000,000,000 taken largely 
already stated—an international police force operating on land | from the eee man, realized by customs duties the things 
and sea. |} we eat and use and wear? 

_ COMMERCIAL RECIPROCITY, | Perhaps some specific instances will sugg where the 82.000.- 
3ut there is another weapon, and a weapon most powerful, | 000,000 has gone and why America stands to-day so poorly 
ready for the hand of such a court. The conviction is gaining | equipped, if the extreme preparedness orators are corre 
in the world that the flourishing bay tree of international conflict The War Department has paid the trust $17.50 for 3.8 \ 
springs from the seed of jealousy that has its rich soil in inter- | COMmon shrapnel, which it manufactures at rat Ix 
national trade rivalries. Even now trade compacts are being | tor Sv.O4 at a saving of considerably more than 50 per « | 
negotiated between certain of the warring nations that, if con- | the Government arsenal a 31-second combination fuse is 
summated, will so discriminate against other nations that any | factured for $2.92, for which the private concerns } ' 
peace that may be soon brought about in Europe will be little | paid $7. On a contract given to the Frankfort Ars we 3 
more than a truce—a truce ending in a renewal of the awful | Munition valued at $1,908,640 the Governmen ed S079,S40 
conflict. The United States should declare for more and vigor- or nearly $1,000,000 on a $2,000,000 order. 
ously champion more than freedom of the seas. The time has} What has the administration done with officers who 
come—and it is a high time—when the United States should |; &U#raing the poor man’s money, have paid $115,075 for 
evolve a definite program for international reciprocity. that could have been obtained for $58,246, as Was demonst 

It is not by accident that the Prohibition Party to-day finds | in a recent contract awarded nm new firm for torpedo iS 
itself confronted by the opportunity that the world of trade pre- | What have the administrations in power done with 
sents in a time when all trade relations are either broken or | Promoted them! : , 
in process of revolutionary change. We were the first to declare | . fhe Government has paid exorbitant prices for a gun carriage 
for what both Republican and Democratic Parties now indorse— | invented by an Army officer while in the employ of the Gover 
a nonpartisan tariff commission—and this year it remains for | Ment, and on which he received a royalty of from $1 to $2 
us to present international reciprocity as a definite policy of | = Seas ror Phis ae r Ariny om er was ae 
government. partner to the above contract when he was passed over 27 0 

That reciprocity is not a faddist theory is evidenced by the | #2d three grades and made Chief of Ordnance. Thus we witnessed 
fact that its first and greatest champion was Blaine, and its | the spectacle of a buying agent of the Government realizing per 
latest advocate was William McKinley himself, who in his last | Sonally on each gun carriage of a certain pattern purchased, ¢ 
speech, which was interrupted by the assassin’s bullet, declared: | @t the same time profiting on the sale of his gun earrings 

i Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our products oe pe ~~ =~ sr ee — : new oa es oe —- per ee os 5 tate ; 
have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires our urgent | Market of the world—a disappearing gun carriage, by (he way 
and immediate attention. Only a broad and enlightened policy will | that experts now state loses 50 per cent of its rang 1 
keep what we have. No other policy will get more. In these times | hy its recoil 
of marvelous business energy and gain we ought to be looking to the | “ - ar it Rete sah te To ie 
future, strengthening the weak places in our industrial and commercial | No, we have not been skimp in our expenditures for the At 
systems, that we may be ready for any storm or strain. | and Navy. In a year when the total revenues of the cou 

By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home | not including postal receipts, amounted, under a Republi 
production we shall extend the outlet for our increasing surplus. A | administratio 0 &702.000.000. TERS ner cent of the total sn 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly | #@Ministration, to $¢02,000,000, ¢6.55 pet iu OF | + 5] 
essential to the continued and healthful growth of our export trade. | to defray the entire expenses of the Government was invest 
We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell every- against the prospect of war, for munitions and eq yment I 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it would ‘ Pn ve axe ae : eee Toe 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We should a 1914, before the present war broke out, Germany ty 
from our customers such of their products as we can use without harm | ing 55 per cent of the revenues on account of war; J 1) 
to our industries and labor. | per cent; Great Britain, 36 per cent; and France, 35 per ¢ 

Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful indus- | What shall we do, then, with the political parties tl 
trial development under the domestic policy now firmly estab- | wasted our money and made us only the jest of the worl 
lished. What we produce beyond our domestic consumption The four firms which enjoy a practical monopoly of s 
must have a vent abroad. The excess must be relieved through } Army and Navy contracts have secured orders ; 1 
a foreign outlet, and we should sell everywhere we can and buy | $200,000,000 since 1887, and have realized in prot from 0 
wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and productions, | per cent to 60 per cent more than the prices at whieh thei 
and thereby make a great demand for home labor. | plies could have been manufactured in 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our | and navy yards. 
trade and commerce is the pressing problem. rH Mt 

If those words were true then, they are doubly true now. | To the Powder Trust, that supplied under cor t to a Ge 
The system under which we operate to-day is not only archaic— | man firm exact data as to the amount ef powder e had « 
it is wrong. In it is a most fruitful source of international hand from time to time, the Government has paid more than 
controversy. In reciprocity we will find not only that absolutely | $25,000,000 since 1905 at from 58 to SO cents per poune And 
essential readjustment of trade conditions but the economic | we were recently informed by high authority that the ! 
basis for abiding world peace as well. | enough powder on hand to keep our forees engaged for 24 

For times such as these the tariff declaration of the tem- hours. Government plants are manufacturing the same 
porary chairman of the Republican convention and of the plat- | at 39 cents per pound. 
forms of the Democratic and Republican Parties are altogether | To-day we secure for every dollar spent for battleships ai 
inadequate. Twenty years ago they would have aroused en- aeroplanes, munitions: and all war equipments about 65 m 
thusiasm. To-day they are voices from the tomb, cent of fighting strength, and under such undesirable worl 

WASTED MILLIONS. | conditions for labor that the American Federati« of Lab 

The question is not, then, Shall we prepare for peace, but 1914 indorsed the Government manufacture of war mater 
there is a question in its proportions vast and at times terrify- | While the abnormal war conditions have resulted in ab 
ing. It is this question, How shall we prepare, and who shall | wage conditions in ordinary times, private munitions firms hi 
superintend the construction? Before letting this contract we | been among the most bitter enemies of organized labor. Thu 
must examine the records of the contractors submitting bids. United States Bureau of Labor made a special inquiry into 1} 
And in examining records let us remember that the Republican | munition class of industries in 1910, and in the Bethlehem St 
and Democratic contractors have already expended in the last | Co. especially found ecinployees shameful Inistreated an 
80 years more for preparedness, with one exception, than has greatly underpaid ; 46 out of every 1000 men er 
any other nation of the world. | | 


than $2 a day and 51 « eve lin) 
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hours a day. The Bethlehem Steel Co. was at the time, and 
has been ever since, receiving contracts from the Government 
running into millions of dollars. 

Whether men favor disarmament or vastly increased arma- 
ment, in a nation-wide movement to take private profits out of 
war by manufacturing an increasing proportion of all war 
equipment in Government owned or controlled institutions all 
citizens earnestly desirous of patriotically serving the country 
inay unite. 

Let us not become possessed with the fear that unless we deal 
With extreme courtesy with our powder and munitions patriots 
we will be left without the supplies they alone at the present time 
are prepared to furnish. Let us remember that in the Spanish- 
American War, when every true American was bound to be un- 
selfishly offering or willing to offer himself for the protection 
of the Nation and the furtherance of her policies and principles 
at home and abroad, the Armor Plate Trust like a highway 
robber, blocked the road our Armies trod, mined the seas our 
Navies plowed, with the ery, “ Money, or your life! Give us 
a hundred dollars more a ton or we quit.” 


NO PRIVATE PROFIT IN WAR. 


The Prohibition Party serves notice now that if in power in 
such a crisis private munitions plants will be immediately taken 
over, continued under Government control, with a just wage 
for labor, a just regard for the rights of all stockholders, and 
a fair return to them. And we here solemnly pledge, if the tem- 
porary chairman has read the minds of his comrades, if he 
knows their determination, to move with all possible rapidity 
to take private profits out of war. That it is to the interest of 
the few to leave the profits in war while it is to the imperative 
interest of all men to remove it, no man can honestly deny. 
That it is a thing monstrous beyond all words, whatever the high 
considerations that lead a nation into a conflict, that some men 
should tear themselves out of woman’s arms, turn their backs 
upon the faces of their children, and sacrifice their lives in 
bloody trenches or lie disemboweled on shell-plowed fields, while 
other men of the same breed and time remain at home to become 
immensely rich, to live on in more voluptuous ease—no man 
Whose fingers are not soiled with the red of sticky coin will deny. 

All citizens should know what is conclusively established, that 
private manufacturers of war’s necessities have no patriotism; 
that they are international pirates. 

The present Secretary of War said recently : 

Even now the improvements in armor and designs worked out by the 
Navy Department have been embodied in a warship finished by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for another nation. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Japan has 
erected its own armor plant and surrounded it with an unbreak- 
able cordon of secrecy. 

FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

Recently a Member of the present Congress charged un- 
challenged that when the War with Spain was imminent the 
three concerns which have a monopoly on the armor plate in 
this country issued an ultimatum to their Government stating 
that they would not manufacture a single piece of armor plate 
unless they were paid $100 a ton more than the price fixed by 
Congress. But the patriotism of these concerns did not inter- 
fere with their selling armor plate for which they asked this 
country $616 a ton to Russia for $249 a ton. 

In 1897 the Du Pont Powder Co., another benign monopolist, 
entered into a world agreement which reads: 

Whenever the American factories receive an inquiry from any Gov- 
ernment other than their own, either directly or indirectly, they are to 
communicate with the European factories through the chairman ap- 
pointed, as hereinafter set forth, and by that means to ascertain the 
price at which the European factories are quoting or have fixed, and 
they shall be bound not to quote or sell at any lower figure than the price 
at which the European factories are quoting or have fixed. Should the 
Kuropean factories reeeive an inquiry from the Government of the 
United States of North America, or decide to quote for delivery for 
that Government, either directly or indirectly, they shall first in like 
manner ascertain the price quoted or fixed by the American factories, 
and shall be bound not to quote or sell below that figure. 

The American factories are to abstain from manufacturing, selling, 
or quoting, directly or indirectly, in or for consumption in any of the 
Evropean territory, and the Europeans are to abstain in like manner 
from manufacturing, selling, or quoting, directly or indirectly, tn or for 
consumption in any of the countries of the American territory. With 
regard to the syndicated territory, neither party is to erect works 


there, except by mutual understanding, and the trade there is fo be 
carried on for joint aceount in the manner hereinafter defined. 


‘he Democrats have no monopoly on the principle “ For reve- 
nue only"; the armor plate and powder plants have applied it 
rigorously to their patriotism. 

There is no record of a member of the du Pont family having 
been tried for treason, but within 49 days I have heard votes 
cast for a member of this same family for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 
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Charles M. Schwab testified, when questioned concerning the 
plugging of blowholes in defective armor plates, that he ~ be- 
lieved it was done,” and Superintendent Corey testified directly, 
“Mr. Schwab knew about it in a general way.” And the Cov- 
ernment continues, “the servants of the Carnegie company, 
whether with or without the knowledge of the company, to in- 
crease its gains, deliberately continued for many months to com- 
mit acts whose natural and probable consequences would be the 
sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in time of war and with them, 
perhaps, the dearest interests of the Nation.” 

Philander C. Knox, general counsel for the Carnegie Steeel o., 
who later became Attorney General of the United States and 
Secretary of State under a Republican administration, and who 
89 days ago received votes for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, vigorously protested against the assessment of any «:am- 
ages. And he was a most successful advocate, for the damuges 
finally collected amounted to only $140,000. 

A RECORD OF SHAMB. 

In 1882 the cost of our Navy was $14,803,559; in 1914, $140,- 
718,434, an increase of $125,814,875, accomplished by five Re- 
publican and three Democratie administrations. And what do 
we have? In the classical words of the big-navy men who know, 
because they disbursed the funds—“ scrap.” 

And what have we accomplished? Thank God, the story is not 
altogether infamous. Not every manufacturer was as false as 
those who sold rotten armor plate to their country. This history 
of these years has its story of the Oregon, and of Santiago, and 
its pages shine in the glory of Dewey at Manila Bay. The 
doughty tars who sail the seas for the honor of Columbia are the 
welded fighting metal of all races, and these, with their brothers 
of the land as fighting men, are unsurpassed in all the world. 

God pity us, then, for the unnecessary risks we have subjected 
them to, that money mad and unscrupulous capitalists might 
snatch a larger profit! Listen to the record that shames the 
Nation: In the nine years preceding 1912, 147 men were killed 
and 102 maimed for life as the result of explosions on war ves- 
sels, due to faulty construction—more than were killed in action 
during the Spanish War—and a record that leads the world. 
The story of the submarine tragedy in Hawaii is too recent for 
any of us to have forgotten. 

WORSE THAN THE UYPHEN. 

Can we regard seriously the peace declaration of political 
parties that are absolutely dominated by the big-business in- 
terests that connive with each other and with like interests in 
foreign lands to enlarge their store by placing yet further bur- 
dens on the poor, who grew rich by trafficking in rotten armor 
while brave men die amidst bursting flues that are weakene:! by 
the hand of greed? What shall we say to those who have no 
voice to use against these blackest traitors to the flag, the 
hyphenate who openly prates about the country of his nativity, 
and the spy owing allegiance to a foreign ruler, who secretly 
poisons our social springs and seeks to make us vassals of a 
foreign court, must be driven to their own shores. 

But they are Patrick Henry and Paul Revere when compared 
with the creatures of greed who speak without an accent their 
words of treachery; who, to make their infamy more lucrative 
and complete, organize to capture the very institutions that all 
political conventions pledged our sons to die for. 

Temporary Chairman Haxpine said, amid roars of apprecia- 
tive laughter in the Coliseum, “A Federal nitrate plant to sup- 
ply powder to the patriots and pap to the paternalists, and 
Federal fertilizer to farmers in competition with private enter- 
prise.” The political party that voices such a sentiment to-day 
in the light of known truth concerning private monopolies that 
have exploited the Nation’s honor and risked her very life for 
gold, is not competent to rule, is not fit to live. 

WHO PAYS? 


And how does the Navy League, chief promoter of ultrapre- 
paredness in the United States, plan to raise the proposed 
$500,000,000 for battleship construction? These gentlemen who, 
with palpitating hearts, view with unmeasured alarm our de- 
fenseless condition, a condition which they have labored long 
and under various administrations, for large financial returns, 
successfully to accomplish, would finance the cost of naval 
preparations by taxes on sugar, gasoline, and by other duties, 
taxes which the common man would pay; they would, of course, 
continue present indirect taxes which yield $620,000,000 a year. 
In other words, since they build the ships, they quite generously 
concede to the farmer and worker a share in the laber of na- 
tional protection by allowing the workingmen to pay the cost of 
construction. 

The scheme is mean and worthy of its promoters. Let the 2 
per cent of the people who own 60 per cent of our national 
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wealth, rather than 65 per cent of the people who own only 5 We have v essed the sp 
per cent of our national wealth, pay the bill. for the 2 per cent | on the pay roll of the 1 Dont s 
enjoy the only gains of war. The 2 per cent are those who | ment at the same time 
hold the war munitions stocks that in one year have increased , “s 
in value nearly $900,000,000. Shall we tax the wage earner @} Ss So : 
for a $500,000,000 bond issue for battleships while we salen | aman We tnlren t] hip of st 
to levy a single cent on swollen inheritances and while we have | ee i A ve — 
scarcely opened the income mine? We declare here, let those | U3F3 UUsbees  siiail we bisk tie 
who profit pay; and we publish our allegiance to the cause of | Lit a eee ee ee ne 
those who, should the evil times of war come upon us, would | oj 
fill the trenches and feed the cannon; those who fight the battles | op : 
capitalists deeree. For the common man we speak, rather than | So poe Stuhr See ees : 
‘oy others who profit in stocks enriched in human blood. | Sega CO-Gay Wise | 
for others W I | to part that » men m r 
PROMOTERS OF MILITARISM. i with foreign capitalists, ¢] c Ee ( 
And what of this Navy League so eager to spend the people's | them $616 for armor sold to Ru 
money for war preparation? If patriotism runs to copper and | battleship plates, i stall ci tive 
steel in the United States, and we are inclined to believe that it bec omIng ac ories In bil 
does run to s-t-e-a-l, the Navy League is composed almost | W410 St ‘ved Old Glory under a political Gov 
exclusively of gentlemen in whose company Paul Revere would | to break with the confessed grat 
feel like a hired Hessian. lives? Shall we intrust that pric 
Is it only a coincidence that there are but three firms in the | Wich seats In its forecast th ‘ 3 of G 
United States that manufacture armor plate, and each one of | Secrets, those who | arter the product ¢ \ 
them is represented on the list of 19 men who were the founders | 29d state engine: ring rooms with as litt 
of the Navy League? Of the remaining 19 nearly all were con- and ethies as the Turk wl 0 sells rf 
nected with firms that would directly profit from expenditures | it the confessed powder deali { the At 
for a larger Navy. } with the war manufacturers of Ge ny do 
‘here have been at all times officers, directors, and honorary | 5°, then the dictionaries have not correctly detin 
vice presidents of the Navy League, whose unselfish patriotisni Phe paramount question in mechanic 
is not questioned. But even former Presidents of the United | day, agreeing as we all do that the 
States have been most unfortunate in their later business asso- | POSSessions and properly safeguard the institu 





ciations. It is interesting to note that the president of the | ¢Viization and God have made poi 
Navy League is also, or was, president of the New York Metal | for debate, is not, Shall we thus prepare? The 


Exchange, and chairman of the board of directors of the Nickel | Who shall superintend the work—Democrat 
Trust. Itis quite a coincidence that Sir Alfred Mond, vice presi- | lican builders, or sober builders? Shall the « 
' dent of the British Navy League, is chairman of the Mond | C2Pitol at Harris! urg, the gold-brick layers © 
| Nickel Co., a large manipulator of the metal so indispensable | the manipulators of French Lick Springs, tl 
j to war preparations. These gentlemen might have been build- | builders of Utah, the powder boys of Dela 
' ers of brick cheese, or promoters of grapefruit groves in the | Comes with experience 
Isic of Pines, but they are not. _Let us give this contra: Ct se mastel 
: And the plot thickens, The various navy leagues have en- | Simgleness of purpose, undis raged | low 
joved a most delightful international fraternity, and have | S¥@ded by the promise of shorter hours, have 
always been most brotherly. Do not for an instant think that | fShioning a house upon the unyieldi 
the fear so widely pounding in the unselfish patriots, that our | Mental truth, a_ politic: habitation of 
abject helplessness will make us an easy prey to some foreign people are how invited to take possession. 
power, has deterred them from observing the fine amenities We hav > enumerate d here blunders and ct 
that govern the trade in war munitions and equipment. and sickening, and in the last analysis they ar 
The Navy League of the United States, through its official | S!2S of one political group still appealing to the An 
organ, the Navy League Journal, has enthusiastically lauded | U2der two emblems and two names, for ins] 


the spirit and results of the propaganda carried on by the | 2% Conservative, in policy both are react 


British Navy League, the German Navy League, the French | P#lling maladministration they are equally guilty 
Navy League, the Italian Navy League, the Spanish Navy A RECO! W 

League, and so forth. With their round robins these war- From 1884 to 1916 the record has been one of 
promoting organizations clasp hands around the world. The | waste. No political change has for a single hor 
spectacle is one to terrify all honest hearts, one to inspire only | eoytrol by criminal big business the fu 





those who rejoice in unprincipled and greedy trade. 
These journals write not to encourage each other to labor for 





Government. The whole people has beet ! 
terests of the few who for gold were ready to 


a reduction of armament. They shout words of congratulations | petray their country. The demoralization proc! 
as machines increase by which millions die, but in the making | Republicans in this campaign is unmistakably 
of which there is rich reward for the few who, to quote the 


ruin, which is of their own planting and nurturil 
| the Democracy has never failed to water. If met 
from thistles and grapes from thorns, then may 
to secure her relief by el her the 
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words of the temporary chairman of the recent Republican con- 
vention, “ Sluice gold from rivers of blood.” 

None of that gold will pave the way of the Prohibition Party y 
to power. None of those men sit in these councils to-day. We | publican Party to power. But if men do not 
come to the people with clean hands, lay the ax to the root of the tree. 

Listen to the Navy Journal as it speaks in 1903: The Prohibition Party alone of all parties « 

Without exaggeration it may be asserted that to the German Navy | clares and clearly proves that so long as war 
League more than to every other influence is due the fact and whole- | for war—which levies a monumental tax burden wy 
some growth of the German Navy. ation that fights. and lays an accumulative 


Two Secretaries of State were affiliated with steel and armor | ; 





generations unborn, brings stupendous 7 ts to 

concerns, either before or after their service in the Cabinet. continues the peace of the rid is in consta 
They were not Prohibitionists. hope for a practical disarmamet of the natio 

Many of our naval officers have been and are in the employ of | among r sponsible governments for the enforcing 
industries that grow great by manufacturing war munitions. | rises and falls with the tluctuations of the mar! 
Educated and honored by a democracy, they wax rich in profits| Watch closely those who \ 1] is | 
that are large just in proportion as the ideals of democracy grow | supreme business of this campaign is to return 
small. Party to power, that only thus can the honor 

Fifteen steel companies in the United States, all of the greater | be restored. her integrity reestablished at home 
ones ; 8 copper companies, the great ones; 9 zinc, lead, and brass | Watch closely, for their voices the voice 
companies, and 10 nickel companies have their official leaders | Rotse Penrose, und William Barnes. This « 
in the membership directory of the Navy League. Of the 19! to the American people that the supreme b 
founders of the Navy League, 14 were vitally connected with | paign now op: : is the election to power ¢ 
great institutions bound to profit enormously by war and the | with unsoiled hands, the only politi | 


preparation for war. | declare itself upon the greatest isst now 
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the only party competent to rule in a time 


inisrule menns ruin. The supreme 
is the election to power of the only 
{ Lineoln spirit 


business of this campaign 


and vision, and to return the 


' to the political dead house of 1912, compan- 
ming with it the Der ocracy of 1916. 
MEXICO 
D let us be specific again. Our Army and Navy can be 
enlarged without menace to our institutions until they are 


sufficient to police our boundaries and to help carry the white 
man’s burden of responsibility for those people of our island 
possessions and in troubled States immediately at our doors, 
who by long years of exploitation at the hands of conquerors 
and greedy capitalists, and because of their slower development 
are not competent to rule themselves—peoples that may not be 
left to themselves without endangering civilization itself. It is 
true of nations as of individuals, that he who does not help 
others eventually loses the inclination and the ability to help 
himself. 

in Mexico we are confronted by the inevitable, and the in- 
evitable is not war, but a clean-up—a clean-up of civilization. 
Just as a city addresses itself to a plague spot that endangers 
the health and life of its people, so must we address ourselves 
to the Mexican plague spot that menaces the peace of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and slays civilization amoung 16,000,000 human 
souls. ‘The Democratic administration has erred, erred in spite 
of the wise counsel of men fully conversant with the situation. 
And the Republican Party is as bad, for four years ago it 
evaded and passed on the problem it now so loudly shouts for 
an chance to solve. 

We go to the Rio Grande, if we go, to reap a harvest of 
Republican sowing and Democratic tending, and we go, too, in 
the train of unscrupulous finance that corrupter a Mexican Gov- 
ernment for gain and exploited Mexican ignorance for profit. 
But we go, and for humanity’s sake and the honor of the flag 
we must not turn back until our work is well done, until order 
has been brought out of chaos, until the safety of the citizens 
of our border States is absolutely secured, and an adequate 
Government established in the Halls of Montezumu. The price 
to be paid is vast; and who shall direct its payment? No false 
inodesty will seal our lips in this campaign. 

A CONSTRUCTIVB ARMY. 

Our perparedness for peace is indeed poorly begun if it does 
not place very early in its program the conservation of mines, 
forests, natural waterways, and unclaimed soil—the conserva- 
tion of all natural resourees. In such conservation lies an 
opportunity to employ our armies in times of peace so as to 
make them constructive builders of the Nation. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand men could be engaged for well-nigh unnum- 
bered years in the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, reclaiming 
the flood lands, the richest of the country, in strengthening 
the banks of these rivers from Source to mouth, in building ¢ 
system of reservoirs at the headwaters of all great rivers to 
eliminate disastrous inundations and so as to give an equal 
distribution of water throughout the dry season; in reforesting 
the hills and lesser mountains; in vast irrigating projects that 
will make out of the Great American Desert a waving wheat 
field and a garden; in building a system of National-State 
highways; in opening up Alaska; in completing an inland 
waterway from Florida to Maine that would make possible the 
prompt mobilization in perfect safety of vast forces to be used 
against a possible invader; and in building networks of rail- 
ways paralleling both sea coasts to be in times of peace high- 
Ways of commerce, and in time of conflict, should the necessity 
ever arise, the carriers of munitions and defenders. 

Such armies would be a crown of glory to the Republic and 
one of the surest guaranties for world peace that America could 
provide. 

The chief menace of the standing Army, idle and unoccupied 

iinds, would be removed. Men of the uniform would be no 
longer trained to think destructively, but constructively; the 
direct, daily military instruction, while not neglected, would be 
an incident in their business as soldiers; the supreme task of 
their lives would be the building of the State, the creation of 
u greater America. 

Such a program would enable us to pay the soldier and the 
snilor an industrial wage, a wage large enough to guarantee the 
enlistment of men desirable morally, physically, and mentally; 
and it would also assure the Nation that these men on retire- 
ment from Army service would be equipped for all the tasks 
that fall to the lot of the private citizen. 

Adequate coast fortifications should be constructed without 
regard to cost, but the lessons of the present war must not 
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selfishness will bring disaster, when to | masonry and steel. 
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be forgotten—a sand dune is more effective than a fort of 
Great batteries should be constructed on 
armored trains that could be quickly shifted to any threatened 


party of human liberty, the | point of the coast. 


In our preparedness for peace we will not forget social pre- 
paredness, workingmen’s compensation for in dustrial accidents, 
minimum-wage laws, the prohibition of child labor, and con- 
tinued efforts to eliminate industrial abuses—abuses that have 
grown up under the criminal neglect and the mismanagement 
of the two dominant political parties who have heard the clink 
of the dollar before they have heard the call of the child. The 
hours of toil for women must be shortened. In the last two 
years the good citizenship of many States has forced breaches 
in the wall of political indifference large enough to crowd 
through some five hundred laws dealing with these social prob- 
lems, but we have just begun the work. 

INDUSTRIAL PREPARATION, 


We must deal more specifically with the problem of the unem- 
ployed. While some other countries provide cheap transporta- 
tion for labor so that it can be quickly shifted from places 
where it finds no market to the centers that may be at the same 
time suffering from a labor scarcity, the Hepburn Act prohibits 
this in the United States. The Hepburn Act should be promptly 
amended. 

In all of our attempts to organize American industry and to 
relieve social conditions we have suffered the handicaps of 
political administrations fundamentally conservative. The com- 
paratively few good laws passed have largely failed in their 
operation because intrusted to unsympathetic if not positively 
unfriendly administrations. Social justice in the United States 
needs a new approach. It looks to-day for a friend glad to 
champion its policies and programs. It turns away from those 
who gave little or nothing, and who, when they gave at all, did 
so under duress, reserving to themselves the privilege of emas- 
culating any good laws passed in fulfillment of preelection 
promises, 

Our industrial conservation should begin now a careful con- 
sideration of economic conditions throughout the country, for 
unless we guard ourselves closely a financial disaster will come 
upon us with the close of the war the like of which we have not 
witnessed since 1873. Present conditions are abnormal; they 
are not sound, and will not survive. Wages in the great manu- 
facturing cities are unprecedented. The cost of living, which 
has shown for years a more steady upward trend than wages, 
and far less tendency to decline than wages, which are the most 
sensitive gauge of economic conditions, continues its wild flight. 
And the cost of living can not increase beyond a certain point 
without revolution. A well-fed people will suffer many indig- 
nities in silence, but a starving city is soon a howling mob. 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


And here again the issue of prohibition crowds itself directly 
across the path of politics. We can go on manipulating the 
tariff, tinkering with its schedules, but the solution of the prob- 
lem of the high cost of living will continue to wait on the solu- 
tion of the liquor problem. So long as the American people 
countenance and protect the robber that filches two and a quar- 
ter billion dollars from them annually—an amount which ap- 
proaches $100 for every family under the Stars and Stripes- 
the cost of living will not be greatly reduced. 

How long will we continue to worse than throw away this 
vast amount? For it there is no good thing returned; it is 
wasted. The institution that manipulates the iniquitous trans- 
action is a parasite on society, for the liquor traffic is not a 
business, but a crime. But the waste of the drink bill of the 
United States can not be computed in dollars. Hundreds of 
thousands of wage earners have their earning power impaired 
or cut off entirely because of their drinking habits, for indus- 
trial prohibition is now a fact in every State of the Union and 
in well-nigh every great industrial institution. 

Release the drink bill of the United States, turn it into legiti- 
mate channels of trade, that it may buy necessities and comforts 
for the people, strengthen the hands of honest industry by in- 
creasing honest sales, and reward a larger number of laborers 
with an increased wage. Instead of allowing it to enlarge a con- 
cern whose success is achieved by the loss of business capacity 
and earning efficiency on the part of those who buy its product, 
set it to work in the places where men grow wiser and richer 
and better as the result of its investment. When we destroy 
John Barleycorn we will have destroyed the most heartless 
exploiter of the vital needs and legitimate comforts of the com- 
mon people. Ours is a constructive program for prosperity, for 
prohibition is the impartial friend of honest labor and honest 
capital. 
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THE MELTING POT. 

Such a peace program as we have outlined gives a new cas 
to the always embarrassing problem of foreign immigration 
America must not fail to be the harbor in which the ships of 
every foreign country bearing those who seek liberty and will 
prize it shall find asylum. But the criminals of all countries | 
must be barred. No literacy test is sufficient at this point, or at 
al other, for some of the mest worthy who came to us in 
times past came illiterate, and through no fault of their own. 
They fled from lands that barred to them the doors of educa- 
tion. A son of one such is president of a great American uni- 
versity to-day. Others who read and write and speak many 
languages are haters of all law, defiers of all order, enemies 


of the moral standards that we cherish, and they should be | 


turned back from our shores. 

But let us not satisfy ourselves with the hurried examina- 
tion at our Ellis Islands, which results generally in another ship 
lond of strangers being sent haphazardly in the East Side of 


New York or the slums of San Francisco .or Boston. There | 


should be maintained in connection with our Agriculture De- 
partment, a bureau having in charge the transportation of for- 
eigners who come from agricultural districts of Europe, to 
Goverment-laid-out, irrigated, and equipped farms in the West. 


And much of the millions of acres of waste Iand of New Eng: | 


land could be eventually thus employed, for these people who 
eome to us are in thousands of instances intensive farmers who 
huve made a living on mere scraps of land, and to whom the 
richer fields of the States would be a paradise. Let these Govy- 
ernments give these farmers superintendents and instructors, 
to furnish them the training that our agricultural colleges are 
furnishing our own citizens in many States to-day. Let there 
be long-term credits with easy semiannual or annual payments. 
Such a plan, closely watched, under a businesslike management, 
would not only help solve the fuel problems for the melting pot, 
but it would decrease the foreign menace in our great cities, 
stiinulate the movement back to the soil, and eventually pay 
into the National Treasury millions of dollars. The problem 
of conservation and foreign immigration can be and should be 
related so as to help solve each other. 


PROHIBITION SPELLS PREPAREDNESS. 


But the Prohibition Party, with full deference to all other | 


considerations that enter into the constructive program of pre- | 


paredness for peace, declares that in a most vital and compre- 





petent to rule. 

What, then, shall the word of America be to political parties 
remaining silent on the liquor problem? A problem which Rus- 
sia has settled by national prohibition, which Germany recog- 
nizes by sending orders into the trenches calling upon her 
soldiers to refrain from drinking intoxicating liquors, which 


hensive way, prohibition spells preparedness. And we further | 
leclare that any political orgainzation not wise enough to see, | 
brave enough to openly champion this truth, is not com- 


France moves against by banishing absinthe, and of which | 


Lloyd-George, of England, declares, “We are fighting Ger- 
many, Austria, and drink, and so far as I can see, the greatest 
of these three deadly foes is drink. I have a growing convic- 
tion, based on accumulating evidence, that nothing but root- 
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This chiefest enemy of America Democ 
feared to face. And remember, they were } 
merey now, grant no quarter. The spokes 
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against the rum shop, and by silence tl 


mittal to policies ranging f1 
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The Herman Raster “ personal-liberty ” 
liquor policy of the Republican Party, as 1 
liquor dealer who represented the India 





Republican national convention of this year, 


| delegation, would testify And Derm 

| for its “ antisumptuary ” plat S76 
To the eloquent appeals of the Method 
the 4,000,000 Christian Endeavorers, tl 
tioners of the Flying Squadron of A 


and-branch methods will be of the slightest avail in dealing | 
with the evil. I believe it is the general feeling that if we are 


to settle with German militarism, we must first of all settle 
with liquor.” 

What shall our word be to political parties remaining silent 
on this question? There is only one word, that word is defeat. 

The challenge of the Prohibition Party to the citizens of the 
United States is the challenge of highest patriotism. Judged in 
all of its phases, industrially, physically, and economically, po- 
litically, and morally, the liquor problem constitutes the 
vast and immediate issue before the American people. Here is 
an institution that directly takes, annually, out of the pocket- 
books and tills of our citizens two and a quarter billions of dol- 
lars; for which it gives no return of value; for which it renders 
to the State wrecked and diseased bedies, minds, and souls: for 
Which it impoverishes labor, interferes with the investment 
honest capital, and disturbs the whole economic system. The 


e most 


- i 
Ss of 


indirect financial loss to society through the operations of the | 


li@®or traffic is quite $4,000,000,000. 

In physical loss we pay a price no man is able to adequately 
estimate, for John Barleycorn drives his poison into the loins of 
potential fathers and into the wombs of potential mothers, to 
predoom the race with the eugenic taint of aleohol. To-day the 
Sti 
trouble with Mexico, were turning back 65 per cent of all ap- 
plicants as physically unfit, and of these a distressing majority 


were the victims of diseases that the alcohol appetite, more 


rs and Stripes float over recruiting stations that before the | 


of Sixty, the latter assembled by Dr. Irv 
representing the great educational, e 
organizations of the country, appeal 
equivocal platform declaration in favor of 
the Democratic, Republican, and Progr 
swered “ No.” 

The Progressive Party was brave en 


tion on the floor of the convention, but it was 
leave off following a man to pursue a pr 
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test against secret high chambers, who refused to sit quietly 
at the feet of political reactionaries, and who battled without 
compromise and who still battle for the reaffirmation of the 
principles that called the Progressive Party into existence we 
have only words of commendation. And as their blood brothers, 
their own house having been gutted by its master builder, 
we invite them to rest under our roof while we together raise 
| structure that shall shelter a hundred million people from the 
storms of private and public greed. 

Our invitation to those betrayed citizens who in 1912 gave up 
all to follow a new flag of social justice and who took a vow 
to break the power of an invisible government is as open as it 
is sincere. The principles that called them out of old asso- 
ciations still survive, even as the corrupt manipulator of politics 
from whom they turned away and to whom they are now called 
to return still survive. No flood of words can wipe out the 
fact that every reason existing for the organization of the 
Progressive Party four years ago exists to-day for the continu- 
tion of the fight against the evils the Progressive Party was 
created to destroy. 

If the gentleman who followed Theodore Roosevelt in the 
last campaign follow still the justice, the Americanism he then 
proclaimed, they can not follow Theodore Roosevelt now. The 
terms demanded in 1912 have not been granted; the conflict 
begun then has not been finished, and he is not a safe guide 
who makes a new vow in lieu of an old promise unkept. 

THE FEMALE ULTIMATUM, 

I have seen towering trees fall before the joint cuttings of 
two axemen, who, working together, with plow following blow, 
hewed to the heart of the monarch of the forest. I have seen 
a giant workman laying the bricks of a city pavement, with 
his left and right hands toiling in perfect unison and with 
almost incredible rapidity. In the crash of a great line drive 
on the gridiron I have felt the swaying of the human mass in 
deadlock, and then the impact of the reserve from the backfield 
that destroyed the balance and forced the ball ovey the line. 

Just as the tree falls slowly before the attack of a single 
axeman, just as the paving waits on a “one-handed” layer 
of bricks, just as the gridiron struggle remains undecided 
until it has felt the drive of the reserve back, so society waits 
to-day on the fullness of the strength of womanhood. No re- 
source of power available for the world program of peace, 
sobriety, and the economic freedom of the masses dare be over- 
looked. Hear the female ultimatum to the rac Pum 
dirag, a plaything or a mate, a parasite or a partner. 

And hearing the ultimatum the Democratic and Republican 
parties declared “ We are for—but—”’. 

And as regards the liquor traffic, which has been responsible 
for the slaughter of more human beings than all wars, with 
pestilence combined, the Democratic and Republican parties also 
agree for both by silence say, Let the murderer continue to prey 
upon the people. The Democratic Party and Republican Party 
are one party—by age and wealth and membership, by tradi- 
tion, platform, and tickets they are one party—the Conservative 
Party of the United States, 

By their fruits we know them. And if uniformly bad fruit 
for 30 years ever warranted the destruction of a tree the Demo- 
cratic and Republican trees, in the year of grace 1916, are long 
overdue for the axe. 

Return either of them to power and the evil influences that 
dominate both will continue to exploit the people. 

ONE OLD PARTY. 

The Republican and Democratic Parties are “one party.” 
Save only where each indulged in personalities and where one 
affirmed what the other denied with regard to Mexico, their 
platforms substantially agree. A great newspaper critic has 
well said: “The two conventions were as alike as two ‘ P’s’—in 
politics and preparedness.” The Democratic and Republican 
platforms this year are both ‘“ We are for but ” platforms. 
Both declare in generalities for “strict neutrality” and the 
protection of “human rights,” for a vast and aggressive 
preparedness, for the conservation of natural resources, the 
cutting down of adnxnistration expenses; both announce their 
holy opposition to graft, urge an adequate tariff, and measur- 
ably indorse woman suffrage—the platforms of the two domi- 
nant political parties are in agreement, 








THE PLANK OF COWARDICBE. 


The supreme cowardice of the leadership of the dominant 
political organizations came to a climax in their equal-suffrage 
declarations. Fearful of the righteous anger of the enfran- 
chised womanhood of 12 States, goaded toward justice by their 
own liberal members, but chained fast by reactionary bosses to 
prejudice and time-worn tradition, they accomplished a _ pro- 
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nouncement that sounds like a political address delivered by an 
inebriate in 1896, the burden of whose remarks was “ Hurrah 
for William McKinley and free silver.” We denounce their 
double-dealing and their cowardice. We reaffirm our un- 
equivocal declaration for the enfranchisement of womanhood, 
her complete political emancipation. We declare that man, 
who wrote himself into the Constitution, shall write in woman, 
too. In every State campaign and in every effort to secure 
woman suffrage by the action of Congress we pledge the whole- 
hearted and complete support of the Prohibition Party. ‘this 
political organization, which was the first to speak for the 
ballot in the hands of the women, remains to-day the uncom- 
promising political champion of her equal rights. The Pro- 
hibition Party will not swerve one hair’s breadth from its 
course until to the provisions of the fourteenth amenament of 
the Constitution, which gave liberty to the black man, is added 
the word “ sex,” which will also free the mothers of men. 
WHO WILL STOP THIS MURDER AND SMASH THE PORK BARREL? 

Will the party of Hughes or the party of Wilson stop the 
murder of a hundred thousand of our citizens annually by John 
Barleycorn? Will either of these partics stop the infamous 
trade in rum that debauches Africa? Will either of them lift 
a finger as political organizations ~ abate the drunkenness of 
our island wards, and will they smash the pork barrel? 

Absolutely, no! They will continue to spend a billion dollars 
of the people’s money annually at a waste of at least $80,000,000, 
and millions of that money will continue to go for criminal 
appropriations to rivers that can never have traffic and for 
Federal buildings that remain as the chief attractions of the 
cities that will never be; they will continue to buy armor plate 
from those who plugged blowholes, and they will continue the 
purchase of powder from the trust that betrayed its Govern- 
ment. 

Will either of these parties eliminate the standing commit- 
tees of Congress that exist merely to provide chairmanships 
and petty perquisites? Emphatically, no. There is the  Com- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, for instance, 
which keeps no records, has no work to do, and which has not 
held a meeting in 37 years. But it commands the services of 
three clerks—gentlemen in waiting to the politicians who load 
the committee. In January the overburdened chairman of this 
committee presented a resolution to the Senate asking for a 
fourth clerk—and these bills the people pay. 

ODE TO PORK.’ 
(Dedicated to one of a large number of deserving statesmen.) 


“The alien stands without the gate,” 

The statesman shouts and mops his pate; 

“The need, compatriots, is great 

For pork.” 

“Five hundred millions for big ships "— 
The pluto statesman smacks his lips, 
And then the program sadly slips 

On pork. 


“The Army needs a Gatling gun,” 
And in a year he'll give it one, 
And for the deed so bravely done 

Take pork. 


He buys an aeroplane or two, 

A submarine that drowns her crew, 

And then enjoys his favorite stew 
Of pork. 


He shouts for “‘ freedom of the seas,” 
And spouts of “Greece . . . and suppliant knees,” 
And yells, “ Ye gods, the forest trees,” 

And pork. 


To all the past he points with pride, 

He drops a tear for those who died, 

Then turns with anguish hollow eyed 
To pork. 


“A billion dollars for the flag, 

Then not a a shall ever drag;” 

But when his d = hears him brag, 

Tis pork. 

As generous as he can be, 

A spender jovial and free; 

This is the man SS a. is bum seeds to me— 

y por 


Then a patriot’s con shout 
When the assessors cry “ shell out!” 
For how could freedom live without 
Its pork— 
And build canals across the moon, 
And seaports in New Mexico, 
And dig a channel to the sea 
From every town where cat-tails grow, 
And at each crossroad of the land, 
Lest ety? ardor a 
My faith, behold a city gra 
And rear a os with 7 ‘flag? 
And should a battle fleet arrive 
And land an army on our coast, 
Just send the admiral to the house 
And feed him on a royal roast 
f pork. 
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The United States needs a business manager, a manager who 
departmentize the Government and cut the red tape of 
political bureaus. And for such a position a wise firm never 
selects a proven incompetent or one who has been worse. 


HUGHES AS A PROGRESSIVE. 





| 4 The keynote speech of Senator Harpine declared for a ship 

subsidy and against Federal armor and powder plants, and the 
Republican platform directly or indirectly so declares, and Mr. 
llughes, accepting the nomination, says: 

J can fully indorse the platform you have adopted. 

In opposing these progressive measures to relieve the Goy- 
ernment frem the exactions of the Powder and Armor Trusts, 
' and to open new markets and mills, measures for which practi- 

cally all Progressives stand, Mr. Hughes, whose high convic- 
tion no man questions, is no doubt animated by the same 


peculiar progressivism that caused him, as governor of New 
York, to veto the 2-cent passenger law passed by the legislature, 
and “ full-crew ” law, and to recommend to the same legislature 
that it vote against ratifying the Federal income-tax amend- 
ment. 

It really requires more than the indorsement of the Hon. 
ReEp Smoot, of Utah, and Senator Botsr PENKosE, of Pennsyl- 
yania, to convince the American people that a candidate for 
public office is a great liberal statesman. 

And what of the Democratic convention and its candidate? 
With a word picture that brought the St. Louis convention to its 
feet in a frenzy, Temporary Chairman Glynn pictured the Presi- 
dent of the United States wringing a surrender from the mighti- 
est military nation of the world, a surrender that left no wife 
a widow and no mother without her son. But for the wives 
who have 
rum Moloch, the mothers without number who have 
their sons to drunkards’ graves, and their daughters to the stake 
of man’s alcohol-fed lust that convention had not a word. 

“DEAD MAN’S HILL.” 

T have seen a picture inexpressibly sad, of Dead Man’s Hill, in 
France, with its 300,000 graves and as many wooden crosses. 
iar as eye can reach are the figures of black-shrouded women. 
But they have their pitiful compensation—there are trinkets 
of the Legion of Honor, and the memories of heroism that will 
never die. Powder-blackened and disemboweled, their 
were dumped into long trenches, but the flag of the fatherland 
and the tricolor of France float proudly above them and they 
live forever. There is compensation. 

Sut to-day I see another Dead Man’s Hill, and this hill is in- 
finitely sad. Women crowd it with their forms and cover it 
with their lamentations, and for them there is no compensation, 
no flag to drape above a picture, no cross of honor to press into 
a baby’s hand, no memory but one of infamy and shame. They 
mourn their dead and through their tears rainbow ever 
shines, for their dead have died in vain. 

Who speaks for them? Does the distinguished jurist who 
turns back from the great court that in the minds of the fathers 
and for the safety of the whole Government was to be forever 
inviolate against partisanship, whose door until this hour has 


sons 


ho 
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watched their husbands burning in the fires of the | 
followed | 


ia 


shut out the partisan, inclosed only the American, whose walls | 


have never before failed to be politically sound proof, and 
Whose bench has never before been a political ladder? No. 

Does the great Democrat who desperately fought for the con- 
firmation of a wet commissioner in the District of Columbia, and 
to whom the most eloquent tribute since Ingersoll plumed his 
knight was paid by a former governor of New York? No; not 
one word. 

Who, then, speaks for the wife and mother of the drunkard, 
for the mourner who laments the unnumbered slain of alcohol? 
‘he Prohibition Party speaks for her. 

Out of this hall rides forth her knight, and he will not turn 
back until her dead are avenged and her wrongs righted, until 
her tears have compensation, until her little children are no 
longer menaced by the despoiling of their father, until, by the 
srace of Almighty God and the votes of the American people, 
there has been consummated a salooonless nation. 

ELECT PROHIBITION, 

The whole strategy of the campaign for us from now on must 
be built about the proposition that until the Government is cap- 
tured our principles are helpless, for we can do nothing. 


Our | 


platform, our candidates, our party administration, our party | 


papers and party speakers, our entire program, must be dedi- 


cated to the one monumental effort to win the three departments | 


of the Government, to elect national prohibition. 


In this fight, which is of vaster import than the election of a 


presidential candidate or the achieving of an immediate success, 


And specially do we invi e the ¢ ! of > { 
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ing that “ Whenever politicians or political p pre the 
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tee of Sixty presents. We lone of 1 the | i | oO 
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morals, 

And specifically do we invite the incomparable white n 
host. whose matchless leader, Frances Willard, in the 1 of 
national prohibition, was the first to face the der t 
of a great political party’s platform committee 1 

All of these we invite, and with them we « th ) 
pledged signers of the Flying Squadron of America, and 
other man and woman who desires to cast a ¢1 ballot S 

foul saloon. The lists are open wide, the b of p il 

| chastity, the flag of human liberty, is unfurled; join t) t 
and join now. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the conv on for us t 
platform that will grip the imagination of the country am D- 
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the nomination of John P. St. John thrilled 
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| the discernment of those who know the value of saecrif 
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THE HIGH ¢ ANT. 
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enemy when she asks for the ballot, and the Judas Iseariot of 


her sons and daughters, is king alcohol. 

To accomplish these things we will give ourselves without re- 
serve, give ourselves as the fathers of this party gave them- 
selves, give ourselves as Lincoln gave himself, give ourselves to 
“the last full measure of devotion ”"—our money out of poverty, 


our influence though dear dreams be shattered, our minds until 
they fail, our hearts until they break, our vital forces until their 
inner fountains are dried up. 

Comrades, the call of the hour is the challenge of a supreme 
opportunity to an unparalleled sacrifice. These are the words 
of triumph: Peace, prosperity, and prohibition. Elect prohibi- 
tion. Write woman into the Constitution. Turn out the ex- 
ploiters of the people. Take private profit from war. Stop the 
slnughter of peace. Save America and serve the world. 
Appress or WELCOME TO THE PROHIBITION NATIONAL CONVENTION, St. 

PauL, MINN., JULY 19, 1916, BY W. G. CALDERWOOD, OF MINNESOTA, 

CANDIDATE FoR UNITED STATES SENATOR. 

I am honored beyond my deserts in this opportunity of extend- 
ing to you the official welcome of the North Star State. I 
welcome you as that group of Americans who, in politics, have 
kept alive that fundamental American truth, that this Nation 
was established amr ong men to insure to them their God-given 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I greet you 
as the one political organization that has dared to face the 
great organized enemy of these fundamental purposes of govern- 
ment—the liquor traffic. 

NEVER RECEIVED A WOUND IN THE BACK, 

It has not been your lot to be alone in the apprehension of the 
vision that this evil is the destroyer of life, and lays in the grave 
the bodies of a hundred thousand of our kith and kin every 
year; nor was it yours alone to discover that the slavery of the 
liquor traflic is, as the great emancipator declared, “A viler 
sluvery and a greater tyrant” than any other, and that in this 
land of liberty there are millions in a bondage more galling 
than fetters of brass and chains of steel. Nor were you alone 
in the discovery of the fact that that most sweet and tender 
purpose of government, the happiness of the people, was turned 
into ashes and gall and bitterness through this evil bearing the 
ollicial sanction of government. But you have distinguished 
yourselves as brave and intelligent patriots in that you have 
dared to face that enemy when every other political party has 
turned craven, and for 44 long years you have faced in the 
political arena every form of man and beast that the broad 
empire of whisky-dominated politics could furnish, and never 
yet received a wound in the back. You are distinguished in that 
bravery, heroism, and patriotic fidelity to the foundation prin- 
ciples of our liberties, and for that reason I stand to extend to 
you on this auspicious hour the official hand of greeting for the 
Prohibitionists and for the people of the State of Minnesota. 

A TRAIL BLAZER. 


Your faith of heart and your sinew of purpose have led the 
ceaseless fight for motherhood, for childhood, for labor, for the 
home, for the flag, and for everything for which the flag stands. 
In its leadership for progressive reform, in its stand against 
special privilege and the plundering of the masses in the interest 
of the classes the Prohibition Party rings true to every pur- 
pose of the Declaration of Independence, and it alone has had 
the bravery and stateseraft to translate that immortal docu- 
ment into modern phrase and apply it to modern problems. 
King George III is dead. But you alone seem to comprehend it, 
for you alone invoke the principles of the declaration against 
bis tyranny to protect the life, liberty, and happiness of the 
people from tyrants and oppressors compared with which he 
was both puny and indulgent. The Prohibition Party has been 
the clear brained and fearless pioneer, blazing the way for 
neurly every one of the meager reforms that have been wrung 
from the old parties, and it introduced to the world every issue 
of their progressive wings. Thus has it been the political brains 
of the Nation and has done the sane and progressive thinking 
of the people for the past generation. Nor is this an idle boast. 
It is the verdict of history and the sentence of events. Let the 
record speak. 

WE LED BRAVELY WHERE OTHERS TIMIDLY FOLLOWED. 

The Prohibition Party led the demand for civil-service reform 
in 1872 when the Jacksonian doctrine, “To the victor belongs 
the spoils,” was both law and prophets in every other political 


school. 


In 1876, 24 years before any other party comprehended the 
need, it demanded the popular election of United States Sena- 
tors—-a reform esteemed by many to be the greatest since the 
emancipation. 
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It faced the taunt of paternalism and the charge of meddling 
with the sacred right of contract when, in 1872, it demanded 
the regulation of railroad, steamship, and telegraph rates. 
And the people lost millions of dollars waiting for the tardy 
action of the old parties. 

It was the pioneer (1872) in the demand for 2-cent letter 
postage, and it has remained for a Prohibition Congressman 
in 1916 to evolve a practical, scientific measure to reduce letter 
postage to 1 cent without the impairment of the general postal 
service, 

COOPERATION YS. INDUSTRIAL WAR. 

Its first platform (1872) declared for reform labor legisla- 
tion and laws prohibiting discrimination in favor of capital. 
Had it been given power it would, by laws that promote the 
just division of the wealth which labor and capital jointly 
produce, have produced a condition of friendliness and coopera- 
tion between those elements instead of the hostility that now 
constantly menaces the public weal by threatened or actua 
industrial war. 

It was the first (1872) and for many years the only party to 
stand for equal suffrage, holding, under the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “ governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” and it has kept up the fight till the 
justice of the demand and the final triumph of the cause of 
political equality are almost universally conceded. 

Its platform of 1876 demanded that Government lands should 
be granted to actual settlers only, a provision most tardily en- 
acted by the Republican Party after millions of acres of the 
public domain had been grabbed by land sharks and specu- 
lators. As a people, we are still suffering an annual loss of 
millions of dollars because of this evil, while hundreds of 
thousands of people are congested in the cities, being denied 
cheap lands which they would develop into productive tracts 
but for the unstatesmanlike policy so long and so foolishly 
pursued. 

It was the first (1876) to demand the suppression of lot- 
teries and the denial of the mails to lottery business and ad- 
vertisements. Its bills of a like nature against the liquor 
traffic, which are now pending in Congress, would put an end 
to that crime. 

It championed the suppression of polygamy in 1876, and was 
the first party to propose the protection of the home through 
uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

It was the pioneer in the demand for postal savings banks, 
providing safe and convenient banking privileges for the com- 
mon people, under which savings deposits have enormously in- 
creased. 

These are some of its reforms that have been achieved. 

AND IT STILL LEADS ON. 

It began its crusade against the unspeakable trafiic in girls 
in 1876, a generation before the slow brains and money-en- 
grossed hearts of the license parties awakened to the fact that 
virtue has value. Nor do they yet seem to know that it is 
more hideous for the Nation to condone the traflie in white girls’ 
hearts than in black men's bodies. 

In 1872 it demanded the abolition of the electoral college, 
and the popular election of the President and Vice President. 

It was the first to propose the nonpartisan commission of 
tariff experts to handle the everlasting question upon which 
the old parties keep the people in ignorance and divided, while 
monopolies and trusts feed fat on excessive profits on American 
sales at the same time that they market their products at a 
reasonable profit to foreign consumers at prices far below those 
charged at home. This proves that our tariff, as at present ad- 
ministered, is a burden upon the American consumers and 
not upon foreign manufacturers. 

GAMBLING IN FOOD PRODUCTS, 

It was the first, and up to this hour, the only party to de- 
mand the abolition of gambling in grain and food products, 
which practice costs the Nation millions annually in artificially 
created high prices of the necessities of life, and through which 
vast fortunes are taken from the consumers by produce 
gamblers who create no values. 

It is the only party to declare for terminal elevators and 
warehouses, which, when established, will save the farmer 
and the consumer the immense sums every year which now go 
to nonproducing market and grade manipulators. 

It was years in advance of any other party in its demand 
for universal peace through an international court of justice, 
by which international differences should be settled by reason 
rather than by the bloody butchery and wanton waste of war. 

And it now stands as the one party that would halt the ma: 


‘rush toward militarism into which the Navy League, the muni 


tions manufacturers, and the subsidized press would force us. 
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the globe. And we were expending a larger proportion. .. = foe t politicians lik : 
total national outgo than any of them and nearly seakes plan tire dh Pork e dt vi 7 3 
a proportion as some of them. Yet, though enenta ; ae | alter itely on the L | 
preparedness, through mismanagement favoritism es a = ee ae eee 
. ar . sia ale a BCAES, SE tism, ¢ eraft a elias, Mit ‘ - ) 
we are, so we are told, criminally unprepared tt oe ; ees Le ague by directors a N y 
paid the Du Ponts alone upward of $25,000,000 for er having | per, Utah Copper, I a 8 ' Cop 
the past 10 years, during which we atin rs ; for powder in list ‘is long. If an \ < t the 
7 ‘ oO ne « > L aby 
ve are told that there are not sufficient saeaas omen a battle, Oh, but Charles M. Schwab, t! 
our coast guns in action against a hosti ler reserves to keep | been pleading with t iS 
ol gt 1 action against a hostile fleet for 60 minutes. | co 229 2 thence teg 
rhe Republican arty after 16 years of uninterrupted — —— se St rege hundreds of si 
tration, during which they spent over 50 cents oa on a: Geiher | ence to keep the Govern ro 
for war purposes, past or present, and the fae dollar | plate, must not be forgotter i eciad on re I 
at the end of three years in power will prob his MOcrark Party Navy League. Aft he ] “leecceg or tne 
. ¢ haveiade : ; DADLY JOIN -eblins renera , ut ; . 
our appropriations for preparation. And even this in trebling | Seneral superintenc 7 
which is to be paid by the common peopl - +1 ae profligacy, piate, traut } ' r 
the necessities and comforts of life, does not a itist he ine | ree ee , | 
f Lavy Vo , ae Satisty tne yatri . a aaCae tO sa 
ol the Navy League, the controlling members of 7 hich riots | CRIMINALITY OF THE NE 
make enormous profits through the sale of warm t vials oe PE 
War materials, } : 
THE NAVY LEAGUE. Ba - pac Poa ag 4 ot a wi ; 
What is mits Tal 9 | Hon with which aa ¢ 
ae = the Navy League? Largely a war traffickers’ club | result from its p Ls 
rere gather together armor-plate patriots who shove up sha | ee ees : hav 
‘ice ar > ‘ » l the | calls ( ne wT} u n ‘ 
a os armor plate $100 per ton when their beloved Pris withor t th k 7 led of the ¢ S ( t 
gets into war, as was done cia - _ I t 4 So the knowledge of th nat 
who out of devoti Caring the Spanish-American War; | ately continued for many mont! 4 aes 
CG devotion to the Star Spangled Banner sell } oer probable consequence would | } i * 3s ! ; 
OT y ar 2 sa = i l se eir ime of war li be the the i 
Geen nt armor plate at $616 per ton and . their | time of war, and with them, | 
Russia at $249—less than half: wl y ant the same to} ms company were hired restate 
dor ee vs : air, 10 perjured themselves in } an enormous price for so doing 
= to swindle the Government, thereby aaa in would stand the shots of an et - e hired to. 
séiiens = putting the safety of the Nation in ie f og aed need. They were paid be weet $7 sate 
1ing off ar . a . ae i Jeopardy Vv 1ousands of dollars a plate . . UN 1 96UU { | 
ae a : eager plate full of blowholes—the same companies | tions the company or ite aon San Se Sere Ri = 
an en are still awarded contracts for armor plate: anes | natural tenden - at aan 2 ts have perpetrat d manifold 1 
companies who charged the Government over ak eo a | oa pe tea feriority 1 Ps ! 
eSSIV rofit. ¢ ‘ Se ie x 8 yer cent ex- | S20cs of battle an ‘ Fas pt 1 
he fa profit, and at the same time entered into mate ae saa | No fine or an a prep ' 5 
» rojo , > . A ac ; : Bere iN c ens 
os foreign powder manufacturers to keep them at all with | such wrongs. ‘The commission of 3 an t 
‘ rice ag ag hanes eats l a f xc | graves as c enticed at ft Su i j 
a d as to sales to the United States Governme , times ee character. Your Litter o 
arper’s Weekly of May 9, 1914, contai nment, so that | wen the ot draft a criminal statute; but they do f : 
oii : : , contained the following pari call the attention of the nu +) ) t 
graph in comme ollowing para- : the House to 
; ‘ ent upon the astonishing condition: + are | future the interests of the Tre a 
ae ee the friction in 1898 over the Gene ; od aie of the ate n by apy 
een ane aie German admiral brought on a = sitio squadron in | joer Soe —- lece] p i Ohies.'t 
what ; momentous consequences and Germ: _ ee that might | , ce SN lo 
vat OUF powder reserves were and what a rmany knew to a pound | acts severally aaa , 
And Senator Henry A P at their qualities were. abet their commission. I i 
Pre, . ‘ INR A. DU ONT, of lelaware i 
this treacherous if not treasonable cai aoe who signed | He stands bravely for naval ex] 
f the Senate C ; ee tract, is now chairm: incidontalte for the cd ; 
- > Senate Committee on Expenditures in the af ee | ine identally for the appropriation of audios a 
nt. The publicity given to this contract has r ee to pay him increased protits for ar plate 
abandonment. a as resulted in its I welcome vou as the only pol or 
\ : A WOLF IN SHEEP’S BATHING SUIT cheer, or even tolerate a staten . Page th 1 
aaa the Navy League? The Navy Lengue is the A ae ee 
cant ¢ oti $ . ao . zeeacue 1S 1 Al rie _ . OV 
ra ‘scat deans which, through its official organ. The sats : | And these companies saa 
ee - squarely on record for war for Te one thereby | Aisa 
aggrandizement i ; ar for conquest and national | 5 ereby heap intole 
ae nt in the following very Sudiinditadan See ie coh enlace thinned wey pidbomgety ; 1 t 
] ee of November, 1915, only nine months ago: ansuage 10} and administrative office who. hoe eee n le; 
t is the absolute right of a nati i ca | especially sl } rae Bicslpwe — rt ‘ 
expand, to found colonies in a ion to live to its full intensity, t | Vs inlly show themselves to } S ' | 
means, such as ar s, to get richer and richer by xr ne Se | who has been faithful . . i 
rm as armed conquest, commerce diplomacy. y uny proper | Phi nas | n taitl ful over a few thi Yr 
thus the Navy League, whose members et “a8 lanc er ( . Knox had been the faithful ; F é ; 
get richer and richer” through war an are largely those who | 2esi¢ Steel Co., and, it is undisputedly stated Mr. € 
put “armed conquest ” rough war and preparation for war recommendation, was made Att ' 
caaeal a D iquest as the first means by which : ; : | States - acai cae nade At rney Gel | the Y ’ 
nay exercise its “absolute right.” The sl sain & nation | ace for terwards he was sent to the Senat 
expressed for lovers of peace ae as Shocking abhorrence | Place for attorneys and niin nae ok 
nm ‘ we -_— ‘ 1umanity in the Septe ~ | served well as HY : 
oe of the same official organ of the Navy : September | d well. 
Seven Seas) breathes even a more un-American 2 deague (The | t is a good place for them to 
_ The true smilitarist believes tha 1 ; an spirit. I quote: | business while drawing their salary ft ; 
tim arianism i Pomini ee nee s the masculine ana | De interesting rears ' pee ! 
humanitarianism 1s the feminine mantfestition of ta line ana | be interesting to recall Skras bai caacaemni 
World empire is tl ninine manifestation of national d eaaiieaes. cata i recall that w the G ! ! 
Thi s the only logical and natural aim Be ; —_ S generacy, | damages of $600,000 against Mr Cc vere la 
. arize . : a “ 1At1or ’ Up L .vhi i rn e's om? ‘ . 
lis marks the Navy League as a wolf i eee | the rotten armor-plate snl] : e 
L nt 
but very thin. For it 1 —_ as a wolf in sheep's clothing— | corporati pr-plate swindles per} tind th ' 
i ’ . Ooudly protests a i 2— | corporation against the fla we 1. , . I 
desire to prepar : sts its love of peace and its | ; ae ——our hag hat PI 7 
: spare for war that w ace and its | got the damage red i4 : Saar <5 
the official ¢ ¥ a 1at we may have peace, and ee iamag educed to $140,000, s i i 
C columns of its , : ace, and then in | $460,000 that was rig! 7 
: S oWn press it propag: ae : pay that was rightfully due t : 
of armed ¢ a it propagates the doctrines | Gover ‘ ily due the Governnx 
to the rg ys and world empire, which doctrines Seen eI aoe eee ent is to rob you. Benjamin F. Tr 
> Hi MC venius ¢ Mes a reason he Navy. als« er S . Si 
and to the aan: Te ahi and purposes of this Government | M. S nan. » did a good turn for the Cat Stee]—t 
eee . o what length may it nent | M. Schwab, general superintendet 
( a ail v Yay } ‘ : ee bal uperintend f Vax awa wal ae 
of its seeret councils? ss y it not go in the privacy | contract without competitir Meni DY Awaraing tow a 
One of the founde | bei Sede mpetitive bids, and he a % 
gan, referred to oe a Navy League is J. Pierpont Mor easel Con, Re neral counsel for both the Car H 
, . Vy Llovd-George j pe Fe FPOUE MOr@ | Olee OS tober sacon Was { a , . : : 
Parliament less than . yd-George in a speech in the British | Sin. behor - x rt Bacon was a member of J. Pi nt We ; 
sritish Gover an month ago as the official agent of tl | Jog ike rs and founders of the United Stat i 
aria sovernment in America. He is a director agent of the years before he was made Secretary of St 3 Stee 10 
ganizer of the United States Steel Cory irector and was the | terlee, one of the fou le Secretary of State; Herbert L. Sat- 
the carpet of governmental { > a eel Corporation, which was on | sistant @ y i ree s of the Navy Lencue Cains ‘ 
4 2 vecticati . . }* i secretar ) > Now : oe . - 
larities. Senator Clark, investigation for monopolistic irregu- | States S etary of the Navy, is general counsel for the | 
ator Clark, of Montana, is also a director T! States Steel; and Beekman Winthrop, of the I scenes : 
, ie | formerly held the same under andi Neen ea inna Steel, 
i i arysh p. And tir l 
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been given seats of advantageous service in the United States | they charged warring Europe. The Standard Oil and its com- 


Senate. 
WAR TAX ON NECESSITIES. 

Nor are they neglecting their opportunities hereabouts. Mr. 
rank B. Kellogg, nominee for the United States Senate in this’ 
State, was counsel for the Steel Trust in Minnesota for years. 
He now makes the main drive of his campaign the military 
program of the Navy League which the war traffickers are pro- 


noting by an expensive and apparently subsidized propaganda. | 


This is no charge against his honesty. It is rather a proof of 
it. His mature life has been in the world of big business, apart 
from the thought and atmosphere of the common people and 
sturdy, thoughtful yeomanry who bear almost the entire burden 
of war and preparation for war. He is for the big Navy. It 
is to the interests of his world. But it is destructive to every 
interest of the farmer, the laborer, the artisan, and the modest 
business and professional man. Under our present system of 
taxation the people would pay on what they eat, wear, and use 
$455,000,000 of that $500,000,000, and men with incomes of 
$4,000 per year or more would pay the remaining $45,000,000 
on their incomes. But a man with a $4,000 income who pays a 
tux of $100 pays it without denying himself any necessity. ‘The 
laboring man who pays a tax of $10 must deny himself or family 
some needed thing. But in the high cost of living the surtax 
of the man who supports a family runs into some hundreds of 
dollars per year. Sugar was 17 pounds for the dollar before 
the war, it is now 10 pounds. The retail price of butter is 
nearly 2 half greater. Shoes cost from $1 to $2 more per pair 
for the same grades. 
AN EXORBITANT METHOD OF TAX GATHERING, 


And much, if not most, of this goes to rich monopolies. Thus 
for every dollar of these high prices that goes to the Government 
for revenue several dollars go to the monopolies. An editorial 
writer recently estimated that the European war is now costing 
the people of the United States in added prices imposed by 
monopolies, with war as an excuse or cause, an aggregate of not 
less than $1,940,000,000 per year. It will later appear that on 
gasoline alone it is $2,460,000. These monopolies are waxing 
enormously rich at the expense of the consumer. Add further 
war burdens and the consumer, not the monopoly, will pay $10 
out of every $11 of that burden. And the war traffickers are 
making the most profit of them all. When the war broke out 
sethlehem Steel was quoted at under $40. In a year and a half 
it had mounted to $474. It is said that 2 per cent of the people 
own 60 per cent of the wealth and that 98 per cent of the people 
own but 40 per cent. 

RICH ENRICHED FROM THE PENURY OF THE Poor. 

Preparation for war means that those who are already rich 
will be made richer at the cost of those already poor. 
And should actual war eventuate from the preparation 
for it, those same poor are the men who would go into 
the trenches to bite the dust, writhe with poison, or smear 
the earth with their bloed, and the same women and chil- 


dren who had been robbed of the necessities and comforts | 


of life to prepare for war would be robbed of all that was 
left to them of life by the actuality, while those already made 
rich would live in safety, piling up added profit from poverty’s 
Calvary. 

DO YOU WANT WAR FOR CONQUEST?—THE NAVY LEAGUE DOES, 

The Navy League advocates a war of conquest. It would 
mean profits for them. In pursuance of their purposes they 
urge huge appropriations and vast increase of the Navy and 
standing Army. The man who advocates their program, if he 
knows their program, knows that its adoveacy looks toward mili- 
tarism and war for conquest. If he does not know, he is an 
unsafe representative of the people’s interests in this critical 
period. Mr. Kellegg loudly champions the war program of the 
Navy League, the steel interests, and the Powder Trust. 

AMERICA FIRST. 

Another big interest that needs a big man to look after its big 
jobs is the Standard Oil. 

America is the great producer of petroleum. For some years 
we have produced nearly half and some years more than half of 
the world’s supply. 

A congressional investigation brought about by CHarres H. 
“ANDALL, Prohibition Congressman, shows that: 

American gasoline, pumped from American wells, drilled in 
American soil, refined by American refineries, sold at the Ameri- 
can seaboard to American purchasers at 6 cents per gallon 
more than for export to Europe. That is to say that the peace- 
loving (?) big-business men charged peaceful America 42 per 
cent more for an American product at an American port than 





patriots believe in “doing” America first. And the diabolism 
of it is that the same big-business men gave out to the public 
prints that the high price charged in America was caused by 
the European war. Before Mr. Ranpatxi turned on the light 
the oil interests sent out the prediction that if the war con- 
tinued we would see gasoline up to 50 cents a gallon. In 
Canada it is now reported at 35 cents. Since the introduction 
of Ranpatr’s bill the price has ceased to rocket, and it is 
| prophesied that it will decline to more nearly normal. The 
| average export price, as reported by the United States Depart- 
|} ment of Commerce, December 18, 1915, was 14.6 cents. The 
| average domestie price for eight leading Atlantic cities for the 
same date was 20.6 cents. It goes without saying that the oil 
companies were making some money on their export price. Sup- 
| pose they were making 1 cent. Then, on American sales they 
| were making 7 cents. That is as much on 1 gallon sold to 
| America as on 7 sold to Europe. Doing America first—and 
worst. In 1915 we consumed 41,600,000 gallons of gasoline. 
| If we consume a like amount in 1916 the 6 cents extra profit 
that Americans will pay to the American oil industry—more 
than they would pay if they were foreigners—will amount to 
| the tidy little sum of $2,460,000. 

OIL CONDITIONS BAD—-OIL DIVIDENDS GOOD, 

But it is stated by the oil industries that the oil conditions 
are bad. The Cushing field has fallen off from 300,000 barrels 
per day to 100,000, and the Rittman process has not given the 
| promised relief. Yes. Conditions bad? But the stocks of 17 

of the active Standard companies advanced an average of &7 
points from March, 1915, to April, 1916. Bad conditions usually 
show in a slump, not a jump, in stocks. And dividends also are 
a fair index. One Standard company paid 40 per cent quar- 
terly, or at the rate of 160 per cent annually. They ought to be 
able to wiggle along. Two others paid 24 per cent quarter!y ; 
four paid 20 per cent each, quarterly; two, 16 per cent each, 
quarterly; and seven, 12 per cent each, quarterly—all in 1916, 
under “bad” conditions, but under a 6-cent per gallon arti- 
ficial protit charged to Americans—only. 
A PROFITABLE LOSS. 
Five years ago the Standard Oil Co. was dissolved into its 
several component or subsidiary companies. The reason wis 
the Standard had throttled competition, in which process 
| 


it had strangled many competitors. It was dissolved under 
the Sherman antitrust law. While the old Standard Oil Co. 
was intact it could not, under the Clayton law, discriminate in 
prices—freight considered—between different places. It was 
through such discrimination that prior to the passage of the 
Clayton Act the Standard made much of its money through 
unfair manipulation. ’ 
JOINT OF COMMON OWNERSHIP. 

Let it now be remembered that during the past few years tho 
oil field has vastly broadened. Back in the seventies, when 
Rockefeller began his oil operations, the Appalachian field wis 
the only oil field in the United States. Up to 1900, at which 
time the Standard absolutely dominated the field, Pennsy|- 
vania, New York, Ohio, and West Virginia, all in the Ap; 
lachian field, produced 53,000,000 of the 64,000,000 barrels piv- 
duced in the entire United States. But in 1911, the date of tii 
dissolution, the production of the Appalachian field had fallen 
to 28,000,000 barrels, while California, Oklahoma, Texas, K:in- 
sas, and other Western States had taken the lead and the pro- 
duction had jumped to nearly 210,000,000 barrels. Thus, the 
Appalachian field, which produeed 88 per cent of the total as 
late of 1900, preduced but 18 per cent in 1911; but the Stand- 
ard Co., while existing as a single corporation, was prohibited 
under the Clayton law from discrimination. Its old, familiar, 
and profitable method of business was thus impossible. Yet 
with oil fields in all parts of the Nation, discrimination wis 
more than ever necessary in its program. How could that dili- 
culty be overcome? By dissolution. But dissolution was fatal 
unless it could be accomplished without disturbing the joint or 
common ownership of the component or subsidiary companies. 
If it could, the Standard would still have every power to fix 
and control prices which it possessed in its existing form, ani 
would escape the Clayton law, thus giving it a free hand to 
discriminate, which would add immeasurably to its power and 
hence to its profits. But it would all depend upon the form of 
the decree of dissolution. Here was a big job for a big man. 

THE IRON COUNTRY. 


Let us now bring up a line of relevant history. The iron 
| fields of Minnesota had been discovered by the Merritts, 0! 
| Duluth. They were hardy frontiersmen and started out to 
i develop the new industry as they had helped to develop the 
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timber and shipping industries. The panie of 1896 caught Coming to the claim of d n ex 
them. ‘They were advised to ask John D. Rockefeller to help | anes) ‘101%. +) ro . P : ; : 
¥ then out and he did. He helped them clear out. After | 1 - ‘ - ¢ 
he had acquired title to the vast riches of the iron coun- | : 
trv. his holdings were, in whole or in part, transferred to , : , 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who organized the United States Steel WW ae S fetid : : - 
Corporation. Davis, Kellogg, and Severence were attorneys in to tl reer ig ery ey , ' , 
e . . o . ( 11e Insel tor the 1 oR. es f Ve ‘ 
the case, and appeared as such in the directories of the com-| ong probab! ; 
° . . 1d ‘“obably wrote l ree, fol tra 6 ex I l 
pany as late as 1911, the date of the Standard Oil decree. In hom q mth parma 
. . : ae - ion Whien he is \ ) 
his testimony before a congressional commission, Mr. Kellogg | . 1] Sa : 
: . . small, l n tl y rate it 1 S460 000 
} said that he personally attended to much of this business. It is | ;., ae aes + \ 
quite possible that Mr. Rockefeller recognized in Mr. Kellogg by tt npr eter are 7 
a big man for big business during these negotiations. Demet rey er , 
WON THE CASB — LOST THE COIN, All ersamects anid 
When suit was brought against the Standard Qil Co. to dis- | the decree was ente) ’ 
solve it, it made appropriate and vigorous defense of itself, and the Indiana field. for examplk 11 B 
fought the case at every point; at least so it seemed. But the | March, 1912, it was 12 cents: Ju 
Government won and the Stan lard was dissolved. By court | August it was 14 cel . n } 1D er bes 
custom it is presumed that the winning counsel, in this case Mr. | ary, 1913, it was 16 cents, the highest price it 1 
Frank B. Kellogg, wrote the decree. The decree did not disturb | to that date, since tl earliest 
the joint or common ownership of the component or subsidiary | dustry. And in 1916 it surpasse Dp 
companies into which the Standard was dissolved. Permit me | export trade at a standstill and the Ameri ( 
i to quote a few sentences from an address delivered by R. L.| 6 cents per gallon for not 
Welch, general counsel for the Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, | foreigner! 
at St. Louis in March of this year: 4 
The application of the Sherman law to the Standard Oil Co. has | i welcome you, and I cong! ate you 
been a failure not only because it did not produce the results hoped for | tion Congressman that has intro { tl 
but because it has confi rred a positive immunity upon the subsidiaries | the Standard Oil to bay 1 bill in harn : 
of the Standard Of] Co. It has given them a power of discrimination | -¢ 4.0 Dog ; ‘ 
which could not have existed but for the remarkable decree. of the + ee tS 7 proviains P ne I 
No consideration of the legal aspect of the situation can be complete | trol of the oil fields and refineries That | 
which does not embrace an analysis of the purposes and effects of that | mad flicht of prices, and if enacted into lav 
lamous decree. * mar . ee ‘ 1 . ‘ ’ 
The Government’s contention both as to the law and as to the facts | St Monopoly in any ar eee eee 
was sustained, and yet the practical situation as to competition has | DO longer enrich the opulent by 
not been changed except to confer upen the non owners of the | neon): An hry , 
Standard Oil Co.’s subsidiaries immunity from regulation as a whole. 7 Si ieaiae fais ae 
The price is fixed by the Standard Oil Co. At this ry moment | “* “> 1th t ‘ , 
there is not jobber, there is not a refiner, there is not a produ parties, 
may not be caused enormous losses if the Standard Oil Co. react IRM 
onclusion, rightly or wrong that tl supply rude |} TY x 
h that the price should be dropped. . ab ; 
: ; : oe | American politics as the Matterhor 
And likewise there is not a consumer who can escape similar | 9}) these year 1 ss 
loss if the Standard Oil Co. reaches the cor si rightly or | prohibitionists \ 
wrongly, that the price of crude should be boosted. what the world ealls { \ 
In no essen iai respect since the dissolution decree has this power morning after ele on 
(to fix prices) been changed = & @ 4) } . Dendell 
And here we find the jobber, by virtue of the d lution decree, in | OF Ue loyal Fr TLONISE sets t 
h a situation that the provisions of the Clayton law against dis- | faith shouts “ Victor a 
imination can not in any respect be applied to the Standard Oil Co. | seam to spell defent 
whole. * * * My point is that that decree was worse than 7 
nothing. A more futile, a more purposeless, a mot bsurd decree was rH ¥ 
never entere by a court. * s. #8 It would have n far better for | This has bee f XS 
the people of the United States and for the independent oil industry ff | have we vr ea aa) ae aie +} 
the Government had either made the dissvlution effectual or had done | U@*© “© PECSSeG LOP\ are, GEV : 
nothing at all. of indifference, custom, law nd g 1 until on this 
A BIG JOB FOR A BIG MAN. | I dare to stand and prop! y to you that a 
That was a big job for big business. It made big prices for | distant when we shall break through the | 
the people, big jumps in the stock market, and big dividends for | citadel at Washington. In the | ( G l 
the Standard Oil Co., and counsel for the people got a big fee— | heroic patriotism of the Am L reng 
$09,000—from the Government. Sure, some big man! now is by the battalions of women in 12 State 
Mr. RANDALL, in presenting his case at the hearing before the | means unthinkable that with a statesmanlike p! 
Committee on Mines and Mining, said in part: candidates who will inspire the mnfidenes t Ame 
WHY PO GASOLINE PRICES SOAR? people, backed by the loyal Support of the rank and file i 
nit . Dp thitioar: Joy it is unthinkable j t] ve «} 
The most commonly accepted defense of the increase in the price of Prohibition Party—it is not unthinkable, I y U 
gasoline is given as the war in 


Europe and an alleged enormous ex- | this year write the eternal doom of the liquor tr 
port demand. 


Sa ; , ’ not only scattering officers but more; for, thou! 
Before showing in detail the fallacy of this claim I want to call | .)., Yr national ndidat \ hall tl 

attention to some curious facts in relation to the decree dissolving the elect our national candidates, we shall elect the 

Standard Oil Co. 


for which those candidates stand and for which tl pal 
_ if export conditions do not sustain the claims made in that direc-| for more than a generation given its lofty and 
tion and if our suspicions that the dissolution decree makes of the | levotion 
Standard Oil Co. a more powerful combination than before then it can | Gevouion. 
reasonably be argued that this corporation is responsible entirely for [HE GODDESS OF LIBERTY LIGH 
the alarming Situation confronting 3,000,000 users of gasoline. t ] ne u not by 1 wn tit but | t] 
[ exhibit here an official list of 1911 of the officers of the Unitea| 4 Welcome you mot by Iny own tips sur s 


States Steel Corporation and its 86 subsidiary companies. On page | Prohibition forces of this State I welcome 
10 I find listed in the legal department as attorneys of all these com- 








. c’ red an é 1m ' r l ’ 

panies the firm of Davis, Kellogg & Severance, of St. Paul, Minn. In = ad ee ob - . - ‘ 
the hearings before House committees in 1911 the fact developed that | that victory which, unde cel l ! 
Frank B. Kellogg was paid $59,000 by the United States as attorney’s | come you with the assurance that r 1 ' 

ees In the Standard Oil dissolution case. y ; | when I state that when the next Congress shall as ib 

Now, curious fact No. 1 is that John D. Rockefeller, jr., was a stock- Y 4. f Minnesot: rill 1 "eT < ted ry ; 
holder im the United States Steel Corporation, of which Mr. Kellogg’s state of Minnesote — ee ee Fi " 
firm were attorneys at the very moment that Mr. Kellogg was prose- | bition Members. I welcome you certainty 
cuting the Standard Oil Co. on behalf of the United States. again will any Prohibition Congressn } as lor 
_ Curious fact No. 2 is that in the Standard Oil dissolution decree is | A. ae > as dade Oil ‘ye ' 
found this language: “ But the defendants are not prohibited by | CHARLES H. Ranpatt, of Calitot ; 
oo oucnee trom, Sitribeting ratably to the shareholders of the prin- | the confidence that with the g ‘ ‘ 
cipal company the shares to which they were equitably entitled in | otie voters of the United States the Pr tion Par 
the stocks o e differe ° ratio aettnas a> alae a ' 
bination.” “me oe corporations that are parties to th - forward in its holy war untli there i eI a « i 
; This sort of a decree was well described by James J. Hill, who, at a | Woman or a legalized drunker) I r ] d 
banquet stated that the only effect of the dissolution decree in the | that this land of our life, of ou ‘ ‘ 
Northern Securities case was to compel him to exchange one certificate ae ’ at Seneites *? Atelit t nat) 
of stock for two others of different colors. Standard Oil shares are | the “ Goddess of Liberty at ee Cree ae . 
now printed in many colors, but the same interests own them. ' the torch of Peace, Progress, and Prohibitior 
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A Comparison of the Present Administration with Preced- 
ing Administrations in Legislation and Achievement for 
the Development of the Navy. 


EXTENSION er 


LEMUEL 


or TE 


REMARKS 


P. PADGETT, 


NNESSEE 


aN 


RepRESENTATIVES, 
25, 1916. 


In rue House o1 


Friday, August 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, in view of the widespread in- 
terest throughout the country on the subject of Ts 
and especially the interest of the people in the Navy, and in 
view of the many unjust criticisms and untrue reports which 


have 


heen published broadcast through the country, I deem 
it 


appropriate to call attention to the achievements and accom- 


plishments of the present administration under the lead and 
guidance of President Wilson and the administration of the Navy 
Popartinent under Secretary Daniels, and to submit compari- 

with the achievements and accomplishments of preceding 
adininistrations. In so doing I have full confidence that the 
facts will bear testimony to the splendid achievements and ac- 
coijplishments of the present administration and will refute 
ihe untrue charges and misstatements relating to the Navy 
Vhich have been circulated broadeast throughout the country 
amd will demonstrate to the people that the present adminis- 
tration and the present Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, are deserving of praise and commendation for the re- 
sults accomplished, 


I shall not attempt to deal in rhetoric or in flights of grandilo- 
quent phrases, but shall content myself with a plain business- 
like coneaman of the facts and show what has been accom- 
plis! 
Jation for 
of the 


rT 
gress 


the reorganization and improvement of the personnel 
Navy, and to show that the administration and the Con- 
has kept faith with the people and has redeemed the 
pledges and fulfilled the assurances given to the country. 


The Democratic platform of 1912 declared, with reference to 
the Navy, that 

The party that proclaimed and has always enforced the Monroe doc- 
{rine and was sponsor for the new Navy will continue faithfully to 
observe the constitutional requirements to provide and maintain an 
adequate and well-proportioned Navy sufficient to defend America” 
policies, protect our citizens, and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Nation. 


In pursuance of the declaration of the Democratic platform in 
ifiv President Wilson, in a. message to Congress, announced the 
position of the administration with reference to the naval 
strength in these words: 

We shall take leave to be strong upon the seas, in the future as in the 
past, and there will be no thought of offense or provocation in that. 

And ina later message to Congress the President states: 

We have always looked to the Navy of the country as our first and 
chief line of defense; we have always seen it to be our manifest course 
of prudence to be strong upon the seas. 

in pursuance of the declarations of the Democratic platform 
and of President Wilson thorough investigations were made by 
the Navy Departinent and by the committees of Congress with a 


view of determining, first, the fighting efficiency of the existing 
Naval Establishment as regards its personnel and matériel; 


second, the means to be adopted to increase the efficiency of the 
existing personnel and matériel; and, third, the necessary legis- 
lation to provide additional personnel and matériel to render the 
Naval Establishment more nearly adequate to defend the inter- 
ests of the United States and place our Navy, the first line of 
defense, in a great state of preparedness. 

As to the first of these investigations, the Wilson administra- 
tion found the Navy short of officers, short of men, short of 
fighting craft, short of aircraft, short of munitions, and with 
an organization in the Navy Department that did not effect 
proper efficiency. The Navy was not balanced and was not 
adequate, nor was there at any time a continuous policy to 
render the Navy well balanced or adequate. While it is true 
that the Navy General Board had a oot y for 48 ships of the 
first line by 1919, no Secretary of the Navy had ever adopted 
the recommendations of the General Board in the annual esti- 
mates to Congress. The lack of a fixed and definite policy led 
Senntor Lopce in a speech in the Senate on July 18 of the present 
vear to state: 


I have already said. when I began to speak, that this bill went some 
distance in remedying the haphazard, ill-balanced, often stinted, and ill- 


proportioned recommendations 


of Congress made 
compromises, and all that, 


by committees and 
without any system. 


id in building up the matériel of the Navy and in legis- | 


Owing to this lack of a fixed policy or system, our Navy, under 
Republican administration, was allowed to drop prior to 1911 
| from second to third place. 

In an attempt to prevent our Navy dropping still further in 
relative strength due to such haphazard policies, President Wil- 
son, in his message to Congress in December, 1915, urged tlic 
| adoption of a well-considered and well-proportioned continuing 
program for the construction of new vessels. Although the Gen 
eral Board since 1903 had constantly recommended a continuing 
program that would have given the United States 48 capital ships 
with other craft in proportion by 1919, it was not until the pres 
| ent year, under the administration of President Wilson, that the 
recommendation of the General Board for a well-proportioned 
| continuing program was adopted and both Houses of Congres: 
have approved such a policy. The action of the administratio: 
and Congress means that the new American Navy will be «: 
| veloped along the lines of a fixed, definite, and continuing polic. 
and that our first line of defense will not be built in a haphaza 
fashion, as heretofore. 

The continuing program authorized in the 







Naval bill, whi 
has just passed both Houses of Congress and been approved | 
the President will shortly assure the United States a well-propo: 
tioned and well-balanced Navy, second in strength in the navi 
of the world, and authorizes constructions in an amount tht 
will tax the capacity of private shipbuilders as well as the shi) 
building facilities of the Government for the next three years. 

The following table shows conclusively the haphazard polic: 
which has been indulged in by previous administrations sin 
1903. The table shows the recommendations made by the Ge: 
eral Board as regards new constructions, the recommendatio! 
made by the Secretary of the Navy, and the authorizations 6 
Congress : 


Construction recommended and authorized since 1903. 
: | 
| Authorized by Co 
eral Board. retary of the Navy. | gress. 
| 


j 


190%. (Secretary Moody.) (Act of 1904.) 


DI oon cdaaarsseseal 


2 hospital ships 
1 armored cruiser 


1 battleship ! 


| 

| 

Recommended by the Gen- | R ecommended by the Sec- | 
; 


| 1 battleship. 






$850 000 for submarines ...... 


1905. (Act of 1906.) 


3 protected cruisers .......--- | l armored cruiser'.......... | 2 armored cruisers 
CHORE COUISNSE «0 ¢'s0d60cacss | 3 protected cruisers! ........! 
| 2to 4scout cruisers! ........ | 3 scout cruisers. 
} 2fuel ships.................. | 2submarines...........---+- 4 submarines. 
BINNS onc cicsdws sents | 218) SERBS* go. oc ncexswssees 2 fuel ships. 
1904. } (Secretary Morton.) | (Act of 1905.) 
Sbattiogiins. ....2. 0... 3 3 battleships? . .. -| 2 battleships. 
6 destroyers......-.-.- woes | 6des troyers (if practic: ab ile)? | 
5scout cruisers .............- Fshcheweth i cusebseanstuaevevel 
6 torpedo boats.....- | 
ik eee | 
Is hao. toskso5e~cnne | 
2river gunboats............. dd de van n Che boaeebuaectegues | 
2 Philippine gunboats ....-... loc anne duheaSewapeaeas <aegeies | 
| 
| | 
Bitte ee oes on eex | 2 battleships ..........0--.0- 1 battleship 
IONS sg. n 56000 40.ceunnceen | 1 gunboat ...........---+++-- 
2river gunboats............- | 2river gunboats............- 
3 scout cruisers. ...........-| 2scout cruisers............-- 
A GRE ORUE ones cndesesves | 4 GOstTOVOTS . ....-ccccccsced 3 destroyers. 
4submarines...............| 2submarines.............-+. 8 submarines 


4 torpedo boats.............- leks cs nndewe te So sa sesbets cosbes 
CR III ns von i ccchosce cosh lenqisthttlesakene suet | 


; 
1906. (Secretary Bonaparte.) (Act of 1997.) 
3 battleships.......-...-.<e0- jl battleship, and, with hesi- | 1 baltleship. 
tation, 2. 

1 gunboat. ...............+-- 2 gunboats.........---.--+-- 
2 river gunboats............+ | 3river gunboats............. 

4 destroyers. ............s00- fb GARIEEE 5 2 dana siincosase 2 destroyers 
oe ) ree b RRM ees snp icn'as stbhae 
4 ships’ torpedo boats........ | 4 ships’ torpedo boats....... 
2 scout cruisers............- a od coat gare h heatvke < carat ous 
2 small gunboats... .........- Sesion bats suave Se saateibed 
l ammunition ship. ......... SEEDER RE AEE 

1907. (Secretary Metcalf.) (Act of 1903 

Riis, occ ve ccicnes 4 battleships...............- 2 battleships. 
4scout cruisers............-| 4scout cruisers. ...........-- 
10 destroyers. .............+- 10 destroyers........ etaenne | 10 destroyers. 
AeubMOriNeS. . ....-..-+200- 4 submarines. ..............- 8 submarines. 
2 fuel ships. .... oe isis pn nds nee 2 fuel ships. 
lammunition ship. ee 1 ammunition ship.......... 
1 repair ship.......-.-...-... 1 repair ship...........-.---+ | 
2 mine-laying ships (conver- | 2 mine-laying ships (conver- 

sion of 2 cruisers now on — of 2 cruisers now on 

list). ist) 

4ships’ motor torpedo boats. ]............-cscccccescccecece Purchas: of } new 
ships. 

i Recommended in his hearings before the Hous3 Naval Committe». Not ' 
annui ul report. ; 

2 Recommended in his hearings befora the Hous? Naval Committes. No spe 


recommendation in his annual report. 
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| the n sti 5 Mek Mek , 
- , | | Roosevelt, Taft, and Wils 
Recommended by the Gen- | Rec enc ' Authorized by Con- 
eral Board. g + 1898 e 
- a ae . 3 
1ANR Sarr - M 4 nt wo | > 
' ‘an ers S 
. 7 ? ; 
eT . . S 
ne 4 subm : { 
A eee. oo ccntuenaaee 5 fue I l el i , 
' 1 
i i, Badaida 
y 1 T er z Ye i 
: rul . Dn 2 cru n ae 
| re i b 7 i . 
| r lin i 
s 2 
” L144 
; marines 
6 destr ‘ 
N 
1910 Se r Meye A ‘ ) O18 ¢ 
{ 
{ FB OSCROONED . o ccwsesccess 2 battleshiy na ( Hite l | 
1g | 1 gunboat on ied l¢ p : 
! i lriver gunboat........... lt 
‘ 2 hij 
| > +, i 
1 r S 
1 a 
pair ship , 
1 scout cruise eet an 
er té \ ( 
' I 
ve 
A 1? 1 
1849 
1 1¢ 
1900 
il} - t Tot 
Rs oo Pe : ; ée 6 destroy “P 
lestroyer tenders. EE a ee Oe ee ee l t 1 1190 
ibmarines. .. ee ‘ S 1 1904 
4 i cae l ! j 140 
} r } ¥ 
l it .rphebnak cos 190 
{ EES Sabdbudeesd elie diccatescwabcosenssann’ | 
PUREE BIN Wixcdremelicccoccnnsxaavss | 
e laye ip eee das cagnesevadnse 
é i a tie ee eA Ee ed ohana weigmamawweaen eed j 
| 
| 1 ‘ 
1912. | Sect I (Ac {1913 | J 
i aN acs cadenknse 3 battleships. ...............| 1 battleship ; ; 
1 2 battle cruisers........ . 
2 gunboats...... seede ++ 
16 destroyer deadaceted ---| 6 des ver si 
6 submarines.......... 4 sul 
1 fuel shi 
l ammunition ship. 
2 transports..........-.-.-6- 1 trar t T) +} 
2 tugs........- - = aot é 
1 submarine tender........ waihl DU 
1 destroyer tender. .......-.-. ized amounted t “eso 


l supply ship..... ot eeeees 1 supply ship | tration. fro1 Min { On) f vntw { 
1 submarine testing dock....} eee ee ee ; ; ate 














| ol vessels auti ‘ ‘ 1vZ 
1913. (Secretary Daniels.) Act of 1914.) administration M h 4. 1909 M 
battlest iy 3 battle hir ct st 0 ve — 
stroyers 6 destroyers during the W ni 
submarine sduaes S or more submarine Angust 2D. 1916. the total ‘ 
oS ccecccceccceccccsceees o-- 1 a testing | te S$655.289.806 rhe e f 
LR oe oe ha Pi ive deds vessels authoriz in tl W 
2 fuel ships (oilers)........ ROS] cccdccosewecedeasiccccccese : i more than twice the cost of ve 
> gunboats | 


ad} strations 1 March 4. 19 


1 ee 
1 suppry ship. .........0- i $19,000,000 | 
1 hospital ship 





administration M 


I ‘ 








' ‘ rv" 
1914. (Secretary Daniels } (Act of 1915.) | to 1,116,018 to rhe 
| Wilson administration t 

i i eB et sterile ia! 9 battleshins in saenk bik whieh 1 
16 coast st 2 battleships............... rare ne havi a i I i 
16 destroyers 6 destrovers....... * t Sinton | sion authorizes the cons ! . 
3 fleet submarines 8 submarines or more, 1 to | 2 seagoing submarines | to July 1, 1919 

be of seagoing type and 7 i6 coast-defense sub- | Battleships 

or more of coast-defense marine Battle : rs 

type. Scout cruisers 
4 sconts an 7 } 
4 ee noon Sea eT oad lorpedo-boat dest ers 


2 oil fnel ships... ree oe ae 
| destroyer tender 
1 submarine tender 
L . ee oles . Repair ship 

1 Navy transport............ 17 aananess ; 
a Hospital ship 

Supply ship Destroyer tenders 
eae . / i Submarine tender 


Submarines 
Submarine with Neff 
Fuel ships 














Submarine with Neff system (experimental, we 1 
uel ship on - 1 
Hospital ship iandeeiin — 1 
Ammunition ship-—- isi sath ep aig en ascot ac aerate cena eaiaaasite 1 
(ru oat —_ a 1 

lotal . al, a 67 


The ubove vessels, as heretofore stated, restore the United | 


States 
world, 
tion. 
their The battleships are to carry the heaviest armor 
and the largest number of any vessels of their class, while the 
battle cruisers are to have an unprecedented speed of 305 knots 
and the unprecedented horsepower of 180,000, having a length 
of about 850 feet, carrying a battery of 14-inch guns, almost 
equal to that of the present battleship. The scout cruisers and 
torpedo boats are to be the best of their class, while the sub- 
marines and auxiliaries are to be of the most modern and most 
efficient type. 

The following table shows the relative fighting strength and 
efficiency of ships of the Navy, taking the Delawere as a value 
of 100: 

RELATIVE FIGHTING EFFICIENCY OF SHIPS OF THE NAVY, 

According to the table prepared by the Office of Naval Intelligence, 


to second in naval strength among the powers of the 


Which position we had lost under Republican administra- 


class. 


taking the Delaware value as 100, the comparative value of battle- 
ships of the Navy is as follows: 
Compara- | na ee 
Shi | tive value soins 
— | when com-| Corrected 
for age in 
pleted. | 1914 
| 
Indiana saints aetita eats A iia data tedneaou aaa ealbaten 20. 64 7.40 
ONO a i i i 20. 64 7.40 
SS + tavenneaniehenshshehaonad 20. 64 7.40 
MS io i-ws a Shad ekee hhS aS OER SERA OR RETEAS nS Skee eT CRG 20. 96 10. 09 
OD inntckpoisanined pibeaaseaaaaeiees Peta Ae eee 23. 55 15. 07 
Remtwucky ....ccccecse cuts ehieial ; wai. teenie 23. 55 15. 07 
DE scccuoe cava baneamekeedatin 21.41 14.72 
III ss 1 <5'a os cantatas saiienbileniande cela hie aries Gibke tee tastahiiell 21.41 | 14.72 
PENNER « « cctsicnkeadeneseasmeeniaek hae 21.41 | 14.72 
oc oe i ae ie ee ee ae ais 28. 84 | 22. 20 
MINNE io cine ctindies Kudwiaed teueieana Pace ad meme tee 28. 84 | 22. 20 
SD Sib. cuca pi oiiknuthibnd sd aatkkheeandasitn ae neki am eaanane 28. 84 | 22. 20 
Georgia 39. 40 31.54 
ESN PE SAE SESE 39. 40 | 31.54 
EL Gh Scctcrksbcedethensebendinceee 39. 40 | 31.54 
a ae aaa as coca 39. 40 33.10 
NN oc ae eae = 39. 40 33.10 
PGs G6cn nc oc achiinhndbndn SERN Ohi uae Nae eemeese Ks 51. 46 | 46.19 
DN 4 «6indncdteanenataxhbes duattalecheaaaseenees 51. 46 | 46.19 
Ac cnncain ce SKbiin Ue CORRS teak nel 19. 98 46. 06 
SEINIGOR. 5 5 nh ans kei hued tak nnee Wines akek we nmaemeniael 49. 98 46. 06 
Vermont sa iis coe gt acces heat ata ce einai in eal clas Se eal 49.98 | 46. 06 
Nae SONG... coi scetetenceans SUA Se ose thataee 49.98 | 47.10 
DE oss vacinticne encase dnaddn thee Geeebeccien semanas } 78. 51 } 75. 37 
IY CAs 0.0 uwnenne nage hn nbhensteeebenenns weewbeeen ' 78. 51 75. 37 
SL, «. .tnkichan tania pas kadghedsknsabeiela ceo beats oheee 100. 00 | 97. 44 
POR BI o's. ven edna ented banncbendveenmean kane 100. 00 } 98. 56 
Cy eee ee ee thiinovebeseathteakehen 100. 28 } 99. 64 
Utah boa eauin ht bnnece ddan ahah ckeenis ash Sik aad ' 100. 28 } 99. 64 
ONDE « «1st eee naenike easeaK ae aan 135. 64 | 135. 42 
WP PURE sw xaunacescaccccehesdusbaseshbaasackasa weeded 135. 64 | 135. 42 
ROW ON: dhs codnaneddkanasanmndeasteabiawcndeeaet uae 169. 38 | 169. 38 
IID «ay, sibnias ction visas ld nes oe ted eis anne citar cima icmedalaee 169. 38 169. 38 
DINO acnvhnscnkbndngsacedkeevedenhauaee tacuakeursekiesl 190.31 | 190. 31 
POOR 5. cin chueacensne Raeeeuaemeasune pele embanen ote | 190. 31 | 190. 31 
PUR CUU IES, <a vainndiinnhin ebbedncaeeenanehate bhp aaa 230. 84 |; 230. 84 
Arizona Latin pee basta elaenns Sag Gmbeate aaile oaaie cael 230. 84 | 230. 84 
De BRON. 1... ccundh sawed Genk cia eves pained bostauh esheets 267. 83 267.83 
DANONE: | <0 écuevnnccecskdecuunebhn theseuhsccekGasensaun 267.83 | 267. 83 
BRD vis. 0 «825k so seks Gavdvubhsaeteeeaeusentehanbiitens 267. 83 | 267. 83 
GG, RORRRGAA, 6. canckbicecwebesyaress4seunecbebonobewsedaes 273.00 | 273. 00 
06; CRIA i. ni vvdnvncscdsnatidacdesteeeecaeeneeeae 273.00 | 273. 00 
' | 


The 16 ships that made the cruise around the world in 1907-1909, 
and their comparative value as shown by the above table was 597.48. 
The comparative value of battleships added to the fleet by completion 
or aut ition since the around-the-world cruise is 3,409.39. It must 
be understood, however, that the comparative value of battleships of 
other nations has increased in the same proportion. 

The above table demonstrates how the fighting efficiency of 
vessels has increased with each authorization, so that the splen- 
did program, as set out in the present naval bill, will tremen- 
dously increase the fighting efficiency of our first line of defense. 

So much inaccurate and unjust criticisms from irresponsible 
have been made that the Committee on Naval Affairs 


horlz 


SOUTCEOS 


of the House of Representatives called before it the then com- 
mander in chief of the North Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Frank F. 
ietcher, United States Navy, and interrogated him as to the 








Che vessels authorized are to be the most powerful of | 








eee CCC CC CT 
CC 





condition of the matériel of the fleet. Admiral Fletcher states 
in substance that the battleships and destroyers with the fleet, 
which constitute its main fighting element, are in a very satis- 
factory condition with a few exceptions. The submarines are 
operating separately and devoting all of their time to getting 
the machinery in more efficient condition and training. The 
auxiliary service of the fleet is satisfactory. The division of 
mining has made satisfactory progress in its development. 


| The cruiser squadron has been actively employed in foreign 


service in Haiti, Mexico, and Central America and rendered 
most efficient service. The powder and shell furnished ow 
Navy is as good powder for naval service as that of any country 


| in the world, if not better, and the fleet has absolute confidenc 


in it. The projectiles of the Navy are of the highest standard, 
and the target-practice shells meet with the requirements of 
the fleet as to their behavior and reliability. The guns are is 
good as any, and the mines and torpedoes operate in a satis 
factory way. 

POWDER. 

As to the supply of munitions on hand, the present adminis 
tration has relieved the shortage of powder, so that the supply 
at present is very satisfactory both as regards the current and 
reserve supply. The Navy has on hand or ordered all of the 
powder and reserve powder for all of the battleships that are 
in commission or about to be in commission, and has the allow 
ance of powder for all their guns in the service and nearly al! 
in reserve. The present administration has increased 1! 
‘capacity of the Government powder factory at Indianhead 
Md., from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds per annum, and ji 
manufacturing the best smokeless powder at 34 cents per pound, 
including all overhead charges. During the last year, b: 
reason of the efficiency of the Government powder factory, | 
kas not been necessary to purchase powder from private coi 
tractors who charge 53 cents per pound. The present bill a 
propriates money sufficient to provide all the ammunition, bot! 
current and for reserve, for all the ships of the Navy, includin 
the ships authorized to be constructed this year. 

TORPEDOES. 

The shortage in torpedoes has been remedied during the pre: 
ent administration, and for every 100 torpedoes the Navy | 
on hand in 1913 it now has 158 more. The enlargement of t! 
torpedo factory has enabled the Government to construct to! 
pedoes in its plant at Newport at a saving of over $1,000 on 
each torpedo. Not only are more torpedoes provided for les 
money, but the Nuvy Department has won its suit to prevent 
private company selling its torpedoes to foreign Government 
thereby disclosing naval secrets. Judge Cox, in rendering 1 
decision in this suit, said: 

This suit illustrates the importance of the United States having 
manufactory of its own for the manufacture of torpedoes and other 
plements of war, which are improved and changed from time to time 
the addition of ingenious mechanism, which should clearly be kept si 
unless our enemies are to profit equally with ourselves in every impr 
ment which the ingenuity of our Army and Navy officers may suggest 

MINES, 

When the Wilson administration came into power it w 
found that there was no mining division of the fleet, and t! 
there was a totally inadequate supply of mines. A comp! 
mining division has been organized, and the Navy Departm 
has obtained the right to manufacture mines of a success 
foreign type in this country and is doing so in its own pla 
the mines being of a type used by European powers in 
present war. The mines are being built at a cost of betw 
$175 and $200 less than the price contracted for when purcha- 
abroad. At the present time there are four times as nD 
mines in the Navy as at the beginning of the Wilson administ 
tion, and the number is being multiplied daily. For the ! 
time in the history of the American Navy its position in rez 
to mines and mining is satisfactory. 

SHELLS. 

A large shortage in armor-piercing shells which had | 
existing for years has been found upon investigation, and 
present naval appropriation bill authorizes the expenditur 
$13,720,000 for shells to supply a deficiency in reserve for 
guns of the ships heretofore authorized, and also approp 
sufficient money to supply all shells needed for the new 
authorized constructed this year. 

It is believed by the ordnance experts of the Navy Di 
ment that the Government can manufacture armor-pit 
projectiles cheaper than it can purchase them, and the ¢ 
of Ordnance reports that the department knows accuratel) 
cost of the steel, the cost of labor, and the percentage of 
in the manufacture of projectiles. It is believed that a ‘ 
ernment factory will create competition with private man 
turers and the best quality of projectiles will be obtained. ‘| 
present naval appropriation bill provides for a Government | 
jectile plant. The total capacity of all private plants w! 
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tific 


It is tl 


ines, 


have heretofore furnished the Government with armor-piercing 
shells meeting the Government specifications is only 22,000 


14-inch shells per annum. The contemplated building program 
requires additional capacity, and it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to supplement the private production of armor-piercing 
shells and at the same time will have a check on the and 
quality of the projectiles produced. Ii known to be a fact 
that practically no ammunition was delivered from the United 
States to the belligerents for 10 months after the war began, 
although they had fabulous sums of money at their disposal 
to equip their plants. The Government projectile plant is abso- 
lutely necessary in the interest of real preparedness, and this 
administration is the only one ever to so recommend 
GUNS 

With two or three minor exceptions which are negligible 
guns on hand and in process of manufacture meet all the re- 
quirements of the department as to guns and reserve gu All 
of the 14-inch batteries and reserve guns for these batteries are 


cost 


is 


and legislate. 
: 
the 


lis. 


built or building and the Navy Department has perfected a 
16-inch gun which is to be placed on the new battleships. This 
gun will fire a projectile that will hit harder than any gun 


now in use in any foreign navy. The ordnance experts of the 

department have designed, completed, and placed on the latest 

dreadnaughts antiaircraft guns of the greatest known efliciency. 
RESERVE SUPPLIES. 

The present administration has adopted a_ policy 
accumulation of a complete reserve of ammunition and other 
ordnance supplies in the interests of real preparedness, and the 
present naval bill carries an appropriation of $4,508,424 for this 
purpose. This is the first legislative provision for such purp6se. 

IMPROVEMENT IN 


ORDNANCE 


for the 


TARGET PRACTICE, 

The report of the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet 
and the testimony of expert naval officers in the recent hearings 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives emphasized the fact that 
target practice from the from 
Fletcher, in his report dated October, 


ihe Navy is recovering in 
1909 to 1913. Admiral 
1915, stated: 


slump 


It is believed that the scores reported are higher than ever before it 
the open sea. 

Capt. W. S. Sims, United States Navy, stated to the Houss 
Committee on Naval Affairs that the last target practice “ came 





up about 40 per cent,’ adding that the president director of 
target practice “is the best equipped man in the Navy to handle 
it.’ The officer in charge of gunnery, 


in speaking of the prac- 
tice of the turret guns on battleships, stated: 
The records of the fail of 1915 indicate that we are ad by 


leaps and bounds. 
Target practice to-day is held at longer ranges than ever be 
fore and at as long ranges as any firing in the present European 


war. Admiral Fletcher states: 

It is probable that some 10 to 20 per cent of the shots fired uld 
have been landed on a battleship at 18,000 yards. 

Capt. J. S. McKean, United States Navy, speaking of th 


progress of the Navy as a whole, stated to the House Conimit 
on Naval Affairs: 

We have made more in 
vious five years in my experience. 


the ia two years tl 


ARMOR PLANT. 

It having been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Navy 
Department and the Committees on Naval Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives that free and voluntary competi- 
tion in the bidding for contracts to supply armor plate to the 
Navy no longer existed, the department recommended and the 
Congress authorized in the present naval appropriation bill the 


construction of a Government armor plant in order that the 
Government might be in a position to determine a fair and 
reasonable price to be paid for armor plate and thereby secure 
for itself a measure of protection, 
AVIATION. 
The total appropriation for aviation during the Wilson adiuin 


istration amounts to $5,217,278.57. During the Taft adminis- 
tration there was expended for aviation the sum of $61,888.06. 
In the appropriation bill of the present session of Congress the 
sum ef $3,500,000 was appropriated for aviation purposes 
5420,000 for the aviation station at Pensacola, Fla. 
In the present naval appropriation bill a Naval Flying Corps 
established as well aeronautic schools are authorized. 
Provision is also made for 10 aviation stations along the coast 
of the United States to be under the supervision of the Coast 
Guard for the purpose of saving life, sighting derelicts, and | 
for the national defense—something not heretofore attempted. 
The present administration under authority of law created 
the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The work of this 
ctazinittee is progressing along practical lines as well as scien 
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t that the average pay per day for employees in 1912 | 
2 } compared with $2.997 in 1916, an increase of pay | 

2 per day. The number of employees in navy yards is 

TAS? than when the Wilson administration came into power. | 
lf ind repeated insistence upon some form of com- | 

am ‘ armor plate manufacturers saved the Govern- | 

1,110, and $600,000 of this sum was on one ship alone, | 

lrizon The same policy of continued insistence for some | 
ompetition among the projectile manufacturers has | 

the ¢ nt $1,077,210. By increasing the capacity 

eG ent Powder Plant at Indianhead, Md., the ca- 

y of output has been inereased from 4,000,000 to 6,000,- | 

O00 pounds annually and the cost of powder reduced to 34 cents | 
effecting a saving on the additional powder, when | 


worked to its full capacity, of $570,000 per an- | 

manufacturing torpedoes has been reduced 

1202 each to $3,245 each, effecting an estimated saving 

of nbout $300,000 for the past year. Numerous 

oinies of various kinds effected a saving of about 

2,000,000, of which $1,000,000 was reappropriated for aviation 
and $800,000 for additional submarines. 

isxperience had demonstrated that the battleships Mississippi 
/daho could not maintain the required speed of the fleet, 

henever they attempted to do so they met with accidents, 
times breaking shafts. In addition to that, in a heavy sea- 
way it was found that the turrets shipped water and inter- 
fered materially with the handling of the turret guns. The 
present administration therefore sold these misfit battleships 
ufter about six and a half years’ service for $12,535,275.96, 
which was the original cost of both. This sum, with an addi- 
tional two million dollar appropriation by Congress secured the 
modern dreadnaught known as the Mississippi, now building 
ut Newport News. 

By carefully watching the transportation of enlisted men be- 
naval stations and ships a saving of $176,645.56 was 
The Navy Department by care and vigilance in using 
naval colliers to bring from distant ports articles used in large 
quantities by the Navy, such as hemp for auxiliaries, sodium 
nitrate for powder, tin, shellac, and like material, and for the 
transportation of coal to west-coast stations and to the Philip- 
pines; by insisting on competition in the purchase of steaming 
coal; by remelting of scrap metal; and in the purchase of pro- 
visions, the department has effected economies amounting to 
$1,842,595. If these economies had not been effected the cur- 
working appropriations of the various bureaus would have 
increased by the above additional amounts in order to 
the requirements of the naval service. 

ENLISTED MEN. 

The records of the Bureau of Navigation show that on March 

3, 1913, there were less men in the Navy than on June 30, 1912, 


cost of 
torpe 


eCCOrl 


and 


om 


Lween 


effeeted. 


rent 
been 


i? 


Ineet it 


notwithstanding the fact that Congress on August 22, 1912, 
increased the enlisted strength by 4,000 men. Recruiting 


had 
had fallen to such a low ebb that at the end of 1912 the battle- 
ship fleet was short 1,648 men to effectively man the ships. It 
therefore appears that previous administrations were unable to 
obtain the men that Congress had authorized, and in consequence 
the active fleet was short of men and the reserve ships were com- 
pelled to lie idle at the docks and deteriorate for lack of men to 
keep them in good condition. On March 4, 1913, the present 
administration found the Navy short of its authorized enlisted 
force by 5,812 men. During the Roosevelt administration 7,500 
enlisted men were added. This provided only enough to man the 
ships authorized during that administration, making no provision 
for a reserve or for reljeving the then existing shortage. This 
shortage existed through the Taft administration, and although 
Congress during that administration authorized an increase of 
7,000 men, only 3,000 were actually enlisted, leaving a deficiency 
in the authorized strength of the Navy in enlisted men of 5,312. 
\n investigation was made, and after careful consideration 
neans were adopted to increase recruiting in the Navy, as it ap- 
penred at the time the first need of the Navy was enlisted men. 
‘he present administration immediately took steps to open the 
avenues for promotion for enlisted men, and provided for their 
instruction on board ship in order that they might be educated 
to advance in rank in commissioned and warrant grades. Under 
new legislation during this administration, 25 enlisted men can 
now be appointed annually to the Naval Academy and may qual- 
ify to rise from apprentice seaman to admiral. Already 28 en- 
listed men have been appointed, and this new recognition has had 
© salutary effect throughout the entire Navy. Fifteen enlisted 
men have been appointed as assistant paymasters; 64 to the 
position of pay clerk. Thirteen enlisted men have been promoted 
to ensign from the ranks during three years of the present admin- 
istration as compared with three appointments during the entire 
ndministration of Mr. Taft. In consequence of these reforms 
the shortage of the enlisted men was rapidly overcome and the 
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only difficulty has been in keeping the enlistments down to the 
number authorized by law. The Wilson administration within 
three years added over 6,331 men to the enlisted strength of the 
Navy, a number sufficient to man six dreadnaughts of the latest 
and most modern type. There are 56 more vessels in commission 
now than when President Wilson was inaugurated. 

The present administration found that highly trained and 
valuable men of long service were leaving the Navy in large 
numbers. From 1909 to 1912 the percentage of such men who 
left the Navy for other pursuits increased from 35 to 46 per 
The percentage of such men leaving the Navy decreased 
to 15 per cent in 1915 and the Navy has to-day 6,000 more 
highly trained and experienced enlisted men than it had three 
years ago, as reenlistments have increased from 52 to 85 per 
cent. By proper administration of justice, punishments and 
discipline the naval desertions in the past three years decreased 
81 per cent, and the number of prisoners have been reduced 
from 1,800 to 700 under improved penal systems. These results 
have been obtained notwithstanding the fact that the standards 
for acceptance of recruits and for retaining enlisted men in the 
Navy have been made much more rigid. The present adminis- 
tration recommended and Congress has authorized that the num- 
ber of enlisted men in the Navy be established at 74,700 men, 
exclusive of the Hospital Corps of 3,151 men and the Fiying 
Corps of 350 men, making a total of 78,200 men, and the Presi- 
dent is further authorized in time of war or national emergency 
to increase this number to 87,000, exclusive of the Hospital and 
Flying Corps. The enlisted men in the Marine Corps in the 
present naval bill has been increased from 9,947 men to 14.981 
men. The President is authorized to increase that number in 
national emergency or war to 17,400 men. ‘ 

This number of enlisted men will enable the department to 
fully man every ship in the Navy and provide men for new 
ships to be completed within the year as well as for a number 
of merchant ships which would be taken over as auxiliaries in 
time of war. 

All great naval po-vers have a policy of maintaining in active 
commission and fully manned a certain portion of their fleet. 
The most modern vessels are generally kept in commission while 
the older vessels are kept in reserve with reduced crews on 
board. In foreign countries a reserve organization of men is 
maintained in order to fill the ships’ crews in reserve when it is 
desired to mobilize the entire fleet for maneuvers. The policy of 
England was to maintain one-half of her fleet in full commission, 
one-fourth in reserve, with 60 per cent of a full crew on board, 
and one-fourth in reserve with 12 per cent of a full crew. Ger- 
many has had a somewhat similar policy, but maintained in active 
commission a greater percentage of her ships than England. 

Notwithstanding the fact that during the administration 0 
Secretary Meyer there existed no naval reserve the practice of 
placing some ships in reserve was established having one-third 
of the engineer crew and one-fourth deck crews. The other ves 
sels of the Navy were laid up in navy yards with only a fe) 
men on board to care for them. At present the policy of thi 
department in this respect is as follows: All ships of less thai 
15 years from date of authorization, one-half the number of 
cruisers, all serviceable gunboats, all destroyers, and sub 
marines less than 12 years from date of authorization, and t! 
necessary number of auxiliaries to attend the fleet as wel 
men and officers shall be kept in full commission. All 
vessels of the Navy are to be kept in reserve. 

The present administration was the first to be successful i! 
the enactment of law providing for an adequate reserve for 
In February, -1914, Congress passed a bill reorganizing th 
Naval Militia of the several States, which placed the Nava 
Militia on the same basis regarding Federal control as did th 
Dick bill for the National Guard. During the present Congres 
the Naval Militia pay bill was passed in the naval appropria 
tion bill, whereby the Naval Militia is placed on the same hu 
as regards duty and pay as is the National Guard under 
terms of the bill for the reorganization of the Army. Lil 
wise, for the first time, the present administratien was suc 
ful in securing the enactment of a jaw creating a Navai [t 
serve in addition to the Naval Militia. The present navi! 
propriation bill provides for a Naval Reserve force consis! 
of six classes, composed only of citizens of the United Sta! 
with experience at sea, who may be called into service by ‘tl: 
President in time of war or national emergency. Therefor 
the present administration has not only improved the condi 
tion of the enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps but hi: 
greatly increased the number in active service, and has like 
wise provided for the first time an organized and Feder 
trained Naval Militia and an adequate Naval Reserve wit! 
men of experience afloat. 

In addition to the reserve forces above enumerated the pres- 
ent Navy bill provides that in time of war the Coast Guard, at 
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present eonsisting of 255 commissioned officers and war- 
raut officers and enlisted men, specially skilled in duties afloat 
and duties of coast protection, together with the Lighthouse 
Service, are automatically transferred to the jurisdiction « 
Navy Department. The Coast Guard Service is a very efficient 
body of and men and 


“SS6 


¢ +} 
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officers aifords a splendid coast protection. 
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The admini 
the lack of 
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present 
officers of the l principal 
by gradu- 


In order 





ates of the Naval Academny at Annapolis, Md. that 
the Navy should have more officers it was necess iry to increase 
the number of graduates, and during the present session It Was 
provided that each Senator and each Representative i Cor 

gress be allowed three appoiutecs to Annapolis instead of two, 
as had heretofore prevai nd steps have already been taken 


increase. 


Message 


institution to care for tl 


that l 
Wilson, in his annual 


President 


at 





C2. ; es a 
to Congress, cniled 





the attention of the country to the shortage of officers and the 
necessity for specialists in engineeri in the following words: 

It is also necessary that the number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis should i sed at least 300 in ord 
that the force of officers should be more rapidly added to and au- 
thority is asked to appoint, engineering duty only, approved rradu 
ates of enginecring colleges, and for service in the Aviation Corps a 
certain number of men taken from civil lif 


The present nivel appropriation bill carried out the recon 
mendation of the President in this respect. 

In the present naval appropriation bill the Hospital Corps 
of the Navy is also reorganized and increased to 3,151 men 
The number of medical has been increased and the 
number of chaplains has been increased. Previous to 1914 the 
last increase in the chaplain corps place in 1841 


ofticers 


took and 


although the Navy had increased from 12,000 men to 51,500 
no increase was recommended by previous administrations 


It is contemplated that before long there will be a chaplain 
on every large ship. The commissioned personnel of the Marin 
Corps has been thoroughly reorganized along efficient lines. 
The present naval appropriation bill prevides for promotion 
of officers of the line of the Navy by that is, only 
the best fitted shall be promoted to the highest grades. At the 
present time promotion in the line of the Navy has been such 
that nearly every captain in the Navy has reached the rank of 
rear admiral and shortly thereafter retired on three-quarters 
pay of that rank without having sufficient time to become ex- 
perienced in handling a squadron, division, or fleet. In 
sequence of this short service in the grade of rear admiral our 
fleet has not received such efficient handling, drilling, 
maneuvering as it would receive from officers more experi- 
enced in the duties of that grade. The present naval bill there- 
fore provides that no officer shall be promoted to the grade o 
rear admiral unless he shall have at least cight years to serve 
in that grade, thereby insuring the proper drilling and hand 
ling of the fleet. All other nations of the world select their 
ofticers for command and flag rank, and if the United States 
.is to meet a foreign foe, its fleet should be handled by the 
best-trained and most experienced officers the Navy can pro 
duce. Promotion by selection of the best is recognized by ex 
perts as one of the great steps in advance by the present ad 
ministration for the greater efficiency of a fighting navy. 
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WAL COLLEGE 
The sympathetic cooperation by the present Secretary of th 

Navy has greatly increased the activity of the War College 
and has greatly increased the efliciency of the Navy by requir- 
ing the higher education of our officers in the art of war and 
the science of naval strategy. Under previous Republican ad- 
ministrations the War College course for officers had been so | 
neglected that in 1915 it had only about five student officers 
and nine instructors. In April, 1914, two courses at the Naval 
War College were established and now there are 82 oflicers 
taking the regular course, while the new correspondence course 
is being taken by 499 officers. This new course brings the in 
struction and study of the War College in close touch with the 
officers of the fleet. In February, 1916, the president of the 
War College, Rear Adiniral Knight, stated to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives that “ The 
recent development of the War College, which has been rather 
Striking, has been due in large measure to the interest which 
has been taken in it by our present Secretary of the Navy. The 
War College has been in existence since 1885 and during a 
large part of that time it thas had to struggle for existence. Its | 
ideals have always been high and its methods of work have | 
always been admirable, but never until this present adminis- 
tration has it found any active, aggressive support from the 
Navy Department. Very early in his administration Mr. Dan- | 
iels came to the War College. 


He saw at once what it was and | 
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t} ( plans; the study of the mobilization with | 

to kee} always up-to-date plans for mobilizing for |} 
‘ f tl l al stations arising from or conflicting 
lh possible enemies; the study of methods for the training 


naval torces 
| exercises involving combined maneuvers of battleships, 
uries, submarines, aircraft, and mining vessels; and the 
of plans devised for the execution of all work connected 
preparation for war. 

In the past two years marked progress has been made toward 


vork ah v 
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ill be on a footing so efficient that at a moment’s notice the | facts that the eye may readily see the splendid progress and 


various agencies of the Naval Establishment will be put in 
motion and well-conceived plans will be instantly carried into 
execution. In other words, in the interest of real preparedness 
the wv 


importance, 


INCREASE IN OFFICERS. 


Showing by comparison the number of midshipmen appointed at the 
Naval Academy under the Roosevelt, Tatt, and Wilson administrations: 


Roosevelt Sane 4yrs., 978 
Taft SSA STS 4 * 945 
Wilson eit eee SO) 


INCREASE IN ENLISTED MEN. 


Showing the enlisted personnel of the Navy, as authorized by law: 


Roosevelt{ Authorized 1905. .37,000 

_ 1908. .44,500 

SUMTER 3 1909. .44,500 

Tatt { scien 7 1912..51,500 

Wilson (Se 1916. .78,200 
Showing increase under each administration : 

Roosevelt == 7,500 

Taft Na 7,000 

Wilson EY NS | 


The act just passed permits the President, at his discretion, in 
an emergency, to increase the Navy to 87,000, which would be 
an increase of 35,500 over the Taft administration. 


NAVY YARD INCREASE. 
NUMBER OF MEN. 


Showing the total number of employees in the principal navy yards in 
the United States as of date June 1, 1913, and July 1, 1916: 


1913 Re RE A 16,898 

1916 eA i 24,383 

Increase = 7,485 
DAILY PAY. 

Showing the total daily pay of such employees in 1912 and in 1916: 

1912 OLA a $46,027.35 

1916 Des 7 S01. 12 


Increas? 
COMPARISON OF PAY. 
Showing the average daily pay of such employees in 1912 and in 1916: 
1912 Oe eS $2,723.00 
1916 wn SOO 
Increase am 274.00 


ENLISTED MEN PROMOTED. 


Showing the number of warrant officers of the Navy appointed ensigns 
under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 


Roosevel 4 yrs., 10 
Taft rE pe 3 
Wilson EE EE By SETI ae oa 
Showing the number of assistant paymasters appointed from among 
enlisted men under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 
Roosevelt = 
Taft eT ie i 
Wilson 


27,063.77 


4 yrs., 1 
oe 3 
31,“ 15 


Prior to the act of March 3, 1915, pay clerks were selected by 





individual paymasters from any source within or without the Navy. 
Under the new law, all pay clerks are appointed by the Navy De- 
partment from the enlisted personnel. 


e described, and in another year or two a scientific | strides in the interest of real preparedness have been made. 


und practical organization will be perfected whereby the Navy | 


and the preparation of strategical problems and | 
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such organization existed in the Navy Department, nor was 
such an organization ever recommended. This organization in 
no way does violence to the principle of civilian control of the 
Navy Department. 

The Democratic administration, including the Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth Congresses have so increased the efficiency of the 
men, ships, munitions, and the organizations necessary to handle 
them that the impartial student of naval affairs will readily see 
that the efficiency of the Navy, the first line of defense of the 
United States, has increased to a tremendous degree and gigantic 


Mr. Speaker, to summarize in a graphic way the foregoing 
wonderful development of the Navy made by the present ad- 


ministration and to confound those who slander and to silence 
those who criticize, I submit the following illustrated tables and 


ork done by the Chief of Naval Operations is of the highest | invite and challenge comparison of the achievements of the 
Up to the time of the present administration no! present administration with its predecessors since 1898: 


INCREASE IN AERONAUTICS. 


Showing the expenditures for aeronautic purposes under the Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson administrations: 


Roosevelt No expenditure. 
Taft 1 Fiseal yr. 1912.. $24,532.79 
Taft 8mo. ' 

satis i om “  1913.. — 56,032.90 
Wilson a “« 1914..  194,492.46 
Wilson * “1915... 219,429.20 
Wilson ee ‘  1916.. 884,679.28 
Wilson mes ‘6 if17. 3,920,000.00* 


$3,500,000 for aviation. 
"i $420,000 for aeronautic station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Showing the total expenditures under the Taft and Wilson administra- 
tions: 


Taft 1 
Wilson GE 


$61,888.06 
5,217,278.57 


RESERVE OF MUNITIONS. 


Showing ihe percentages of total orders placed during each administra- 


tion: 
Projectiles— 
McKinley-| 
5.19 
Roosevelt| %o 
Roosevelt =m 8.6% 
Taft 22.4% 
Wilson BS AEE ES Ca 63.9% 
Torpedoes— 
McKinley- e 
9% 
RA, 9% 
Roosevelt mum 9.4% 
Taft SES 18.2% 
Wilson mes 82 (71, 
Mines 
McKinley- 
Roosevelt 9.7% 
-f% 
Roosevelt 
and Taft 
Wilson SLE TE 90.3% 
Smokeiess Powder— 
McKinley- sah eite 
Sa le 
Renerah? 17.1% 
Roosevelt EEE 20.0% 
Taft A 23.4% 
Wilson i 
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econltiiliee YKINLEYR ROOSEVELT - 107 006. 642 
MARCH 4, 1901 - MARCH 4.1905. 


TOTAL COST 


s OF VESSELS 
aaoliizane KOOSEVELT §&3/92933, AUTHORIZED SINCE /9OI 
MARCH 4, 1905-MARCH 1909 FOR US. WAVY 


- (Lengths of ships reproz2car roves) 
eawnliblitiees TAFT 127 747, //3 


MARCH 41909 -MARCH 41913 
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country aga ne ntrodau I » Our I tC ¢ Lie I y 
In tHe Howse or Representatives, en wintaheineen that have attics’ +) port 
Friday, Auaqust 25, 1916. } abroad. Under the pres 
; | ditions have been made to our Army \ Lh 3 
Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, to say of this bill that it is a | would have been far greater, but for the m: tic 
meritorious measure, is to pay tvo mild a tribute to its excel- | servatism of the party in power. The R 3 
lence. If the merit of a bill to raise revenue may be fairly de- denounced us for not | rovidin ven mi ext ive 
termined by the extent to which benefits received are considered | and authorizing more s! ips, more nx l1 J 
in the apportionment of the burdens of taxation, and further by | ently these gentlemen hav: ied to . : 
the equitable adjustment of these burdens so that they will not | ways and means, or to give heed to 
press too heavily upon the individuals, or the enterprises least | to the effect that great itho it ay . 
able to support them, then this measure is entitled to our en- | tions, and that in the lt \ r 
thusiastie support, and fervid commendation. It is worthy of | Sounding loudly the call to . . 
note that this bill has been so fairly and scientifically con- | assailed the Democratic Ol on tl tit] 1 
structed, that it has compelled the support of a number of our | to afford either an adequate A | 
political adversaries who would willingly have made capital out | more reckless of these critics ve |] t 
of opposition to 2 Democratic measure, if they could have done | emphasis that all that has been 
so without the sacrifice of self-respect, or the abandonment of | the name of prep: 1, does 
principles of taxation which they, and their party, had hereto- | preparedness. Confronted h ! : 
fore maintained. This measure has been vehemently assailed | revenue necessary I t 
by a number of speakers on the minority side, but its essential | occasioned both by 
features have been sustained by some able men in that mi- of military defense, the C 
nority, notably the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. LonaworrtnH, and | decided that the people 
the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Goop, both of whom gave evi- clamor for a mi ry poli 3 
dence of the faith that was in them, by voting for the bill when } and enterprises which 
it was first considered, and passed by the House. ceptional degree by 
Many of the attacks upon this measure have been manifestly | the United States, 
unfair, as for instanee the intimation, so often made by its! burdens wl tery 
Republican critics, that the necessity for its passage was due to Thi 3 ! 
Democratie maladministration, or reckless extravagance in ad-| g¢ é 
ministering the affairs of the Nation. Neither of these charges | pare en 
are true. But I shall not content myself with a bare denial. | to pay for w er 
Later I shall call certain Republican witnesses, and out of the | for preparedness having « 
Statements made by them upon the floor of this House, and | tives of great wealth, 
reported in the official record of our proceedings, establish not | fully support this bill, ar 
only the essential merits of this bill, but the unusual conditions | The great cities of the | 
which created the necessity for its preparation, and passage. | ated on the Atlantic coa 
It may be conceded that even under natural conditions our } their demands for a vas i \ 


appropriations for this fiscal year would have somewhat ex- | newspapers in these localitie 
ceeded the appropriations for last year, but this increase would | tacks upon the led | 
have been normal, and directly related to the growth and de- 


of Congress. Time and 


velopment of our country. It is inevitable that with the rapid | stories depicting possi 
increase in our population, and the steady expansion of Govern- | from our alleged unp1 
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of bombardment and ransom was insisted upon as being very 
real, and very present. Even the aid of the moving pictures has 
been invoked as a part of thiscampaign. Thrillers were put upon 
the stage, presenting in frightful detail attacks upon New York, 
both from the air, and from the water, until the mind reeled in 
eontemplation of the horrors presented. In view of their al- 
leged defenselessness, their exposed position, and the vast extent 
of their riches, these cities have insisted that exceptional meas- 
ures should be taken for their protection. But if the merit of 
their claim in this respect is conceded, certain things must follow 
from that contention. If it is necessary to impose an exceptional 
burden upon the country in order to afford an unusual degree of 
protection against the dangers presented in such startling terms, 
ihen the property interests which insist upon this excessive 
preparedness, and demand a policy which others do not favor, 
or in which others are not so acutely, or directly interested, 
should be willing to bear a liberal portion of the burden en- 
tniled by a policy of which they will be the peculiar beneficiaries. 

It is one of the merits of this bill that it recognizes the prin- 
ciple of proportioning the burden to the benefit received. By 
the terms of this measure the revenues necessary to be raised, 
will be derived in large measure from sources indicated as 
appropriate by the highest considerations of equity, and sound 
policy. While I do not propose to make an elaborate review of 
all of the features of popular interest that this bill contains, I do 
desire to call attention to a few provisions of unusual interest. 
First and foremost, it repeals the vexatious stamp taxes. Sec- 
ond, it provides for a graduated increase in the income tax. 
Like the tax on real and personal property which is paid by the 
farmers, the income tax is a liability that can not be passed 
on by the man charged therewith, so as to escape ultimate lia- 
bility. Most taxes, particularly the indirect taxes, are passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. A householder who enjoys an 
income of over $4,000 a year for the discharge of his domes- 
tic and family expenses, is a man in affluent circumstances. A 
tax imposed on the excess over $4,000 per annum, is not a 
burden in any real sense. Such a taxpayer will merely con- 
tribute out of his abundance to the necessities of the Govern- 
ment. But an income tax on the laborer, or the clerk, making 
a few hundreds, or even one, or two thousand dollars a year, 
would be vexatious and oppressive. The man of slender means 
is continually confronted with the necessity of retrenchment 
and economy. A small tax of even five, or ten dollars, taken 
from his income, often means the loss of some item essential 
to welfare and comfort in his household. Wisely the law does 
not impose an income tax upon such persons. They are already 
paying sufficient taxes in other directions. But it is far other- 
wise with the man who enjoys an income large enough to pro- 
vide every luxury, and anticipate every want. From such a man 
the income tax takes nothing vital to his existence. It does 
not even reduce, to any material degree, his ability to surround 
himself with the things that delight the eye, and please the 
fancy. Another meritorious feature of the bill is that as the in- 
come increases, the tax rate increases. The larger the income, 
the greater the surplus for investment, or enjoyment. Hence 
the greater reason for a graduated increase of the rate on in- 
comes, the greater incomes paying the greater tax. This tax is 
not a tax on poverty, or appetite, as has been aptly said of cer- 
tain other taxes, but is a tax on ability. 

A man with an income ofa million should assuredly pay, not 
only a greater tax, but be subject to a greater rate of taxation, 
than the man whose income is a few thousands. In no cases 
however are the rates imposed, excessive or unjust. A head of 
a family enjoying an income of $5,000 a year will pay, in addi- 
tion to his other taxes, an income tax of $20, leaving for sub- 
sistence the comfortable sum of $4,980 per annum. 

A citizen in the possecsion of an income of $1,000,000 a year, 
will pay the Government $100,000, leaving the snug residue of 
$900,000, quite sufficient to keep the wolf from the door. 

“The bill levies a tax on incomes from $4,000 to $20,000, of 2 
per cent, and levies an additional income tax of 1 per cent per 

num on the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$20,000, and does not exceed $40,000, 2 per cent per annum on 
the amount by which it exceeds $40,000, but does not exceed 
$60,000, 8 per cent per annum on the amount by which it ex- 
ceeds $60,000, but does not exceed $80,000, 4 per cent on the 
imount by which it exceéds $80,000, but does not exceed 
$100,000, 5 per cent on the amount by which such total net 
income exceeds $100,000, but does not exceed $150,000; 6 per 
cent on the amount by which it exceeds $150,000, but does not 
exceed $200,000, 7 per cent upon the amount by which it ex- 
ceeds $200,000, but does not exceed $250,000, S per cent on the 
mmount by which it exceeds $250,000, but Coes not exceed 
$300,000, 9 per cent on the amount by which such total net in- 
come exceeds $300,000, but does not exceed $500,000, and 10 
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per cent on the amount by which such total net income exceeds 
$500,000.” 

The only criticism that our Republican friends have directed 
against this Democratic tax, is the complaint that we have 
placed the exemption too high. Apparently our friends are so 
wedded to their favorite methods of taxing the little fellows, 
that they would reduce the limit of exemption in the bill so as 
to impose an income tax upon hundreds of thousands of small 
wage earners whom the Democrats propose to exempt. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Lonewortn, thinks that the ideal income 
for taxation would be about $1,500. In other works, he would 
tax all incomes down to that amount. Citing the very words of 
Mr. LonewortH, we find that he “ is opposed to an income tax, as 
he would be to any direct tax which is borne by less than one- 
half of 1 per cent, of all the American people.” This attitude 
of the gentleman from Ohio may be taken as a typical Republi- 
can attitude. They would place the exemption at the “ Mini- 
mum of existence,” while the Democratic disposition is to im- 
pose the greater burden of this taxation on the maximum 
ability to meet the obligation without distress. 

Many Republican critics insist upon an even greater reduc- 
tion of the limit of exemption, than is favored by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, but to this reduction, the Democrats are stead- 
fastly opposed. 

This Republican opposition to the principle of the income tax, 
and their efforts to make it unpopular by reducing the exemption, 
merely serve to show how hopelessly they are wedded to the old 
order of things, and with what difficulty they adjust themselves 
to progress and development. The income tax is with us for all 
time. It is recognized by every progressive State, and every 
progressive country in the world. 

Democracy was never more thoroughly vindicated, nor the en- 
trenchments of ancient privilege more decisively overthrown, 
than when the Federal Constitution was amended to authorize 
the Congress to impose this tax. Having in mind the expanding 
activities and increasing expenditures of this Government, the 
exercise of the right to derive revenue from this source has re- 
lieved many a small taxpayer from burdens that would other- 
wise have been imposed. Another very equitable tax included 
in this bill, and worthy to be associated with the income tax, is 
the inheritance tax. The accumulation of vast estates, and the 
dangers to the body politic from this accumulation, have fur- 
nished ground for much serious thought in the last three decades. 
Many plans have been advanced for dealing with and breaking 
up the present accumulations, and for preventing like accumu- 
lations in the future. 

But pending the final solution of the problem, public sentiment 
seems to be generally agreed that the Governments which have 
made these accumulations possible, and provided for the safe 
passage to the beneficiaries, are justified in taxing the inheri- 
tance on a- graduated scale before the distribution is made. The 
highest rates, as a matter of course, justly attach to the largest 
estates, for the same reason that the biggest incomes are re- 
quired to pay the largest taxes. Most if not all of the States 
derive revenue from this source. In wealthy States like New 
York, the annual sums from the tax on inheritances form a 
prodigious aggregate. 

Having in mind that a double inheritance tax, one National, 
and the other State, would operate a hardship in the case of 
small estates, this bill exempts from Federal tax all estates 
of $50,000, or less. The rates provided for inheritances that 
will be subject to this tax are moderate. For instance the tax 
on an estate of $100,000, that is the tax on the one-half that 
would be subject to taxation, would be $500. The tax on a 
$1,000,000 estate would be $50,000. The inheritance tax rates 
runs from 1 to 5 per cent according to the value of the estate. 
There is another tax included in this bill that will be even 
more favorably received than the taxes I have discussed, and 
that is the tax on the munition makers. 

If there is any one element in our c6untry which has con- 
tributed the very largest measure of clamor for increased 
armaments, it is the manufacturers of munitions. Their profits 
on pending contracts have been so enormous, that it is some- 
thing peculiarly fitting and appropriate to require them to 

esarry a liberal but not unreasonable proportion of the burdens 
which they have insisted that the country should assume. The 
earnings of many of these munition makers have been colossal 
and unparalleled. For instance the Du Pont Powder Co. earned 
in one year over 94 per cent on its common stock. The figures 
of many other stock companies are equally amazing. The value 
of shares in the Bethlehem Steel Co. advanced from something 
like $30 a share in 1914, to over $500 a share in 1915. 

Such advances are almost unbelievable. They would be re- 
jected as incredible, if they did not rest on a most solid basis of 
fact. Confronted with the relation of the munition companies 
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to our new burdens for preparedness, and tl 


of their pre fits. the Com! ittee on W ivS and Means \ e not 
slow to select this business of munition making as one of ft! 
sources of new and legitimate revenue. But while the commit- 
tee has justly selected these enterprises for taxation—and this 
selection will be approved by every right-thinking man—t 
have been neither oppressive nor unjust in dealing with 
capital invested. The enterprises are legitimat and the 
should be neither unreasonable nor confi ry. 





The House bill provides that “ ali legitimate, honest capital i 
vested in plants for the manufacture of munitions of war shall 
receive 10 per cent dividend—and unless the profits enable them 
to receive 10 per cent dividend, the tax levied by the bill shall 
not be collected.” Think of it! which a 
largely responsible for the propaganda which has affected 1 
whole country with alarm over our | 1 a 
not taxed to support the policy which they have advocated with 
such strenuous zeal, until all honest, legitimate capital invested 
in the manufacture of munitions of war shall have rec 
per cent dividend. Every right-thinking man will agree that 
if the committee has erred in respect of this tax, 
on the side of moderation. 

Another feature of interest in this bill is the clause contain 
ing the antidumping provisions, designed to restrict undesirabl 
foreign importations. The wisdom and capacity of a Demo 
crate House to deal with the problems that will attend the co 
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These concerns which are sv 
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clusion of the European war, are clearly manifested by the | 


stringent terms of this anticipatory legislation. This cm 

is likely to be confronted with a flood of cheap foreign manu 
factured products on the restoration of peace. In the effort to 
take over the trade which the wise legislation of the past 1 
years has enabled our manufacturers to secure in every por- 
tion of the globe, our competitors in Europe will be likely to 


resort to cut-throat competition under the urge of imperious 
necessity. Every ounce of energy in those countries is now di- 


rected toward keeping the machinery of war in motion, and all 
their business is related to the output of the munition facto- 
ries. But when the wheels of these factories cease to turn, and 


ellidd 


the inevitable time of adjustment arrives, the foreign manufac- 


turers of commercial wares must have business, profitable busi- 
ness if possible, but if not profitable, then business on any terms 
that will bring subsistence to the families of thousands of labor- 
ers who will turn from the forging of cannon, and the making 
of high explosives, to the conversion of swords and spears into 
the implements of prosaic toil. 

For the time being neither the foreign manufacturer nor the 
laborers in foreign factories, will be concerned over the q 
of profits. Business, business anywhere—and on any terms, 
will be the slogan with which they will invade every country of 
the world. Of course we can not exclude these competitors 
from the markets of the present neutral countries. In those 
quarters we must meet their competition as best we can. But 
we cannot afford to allow this destructive flood of goods pro- 
luced by labor that will be reduced to almost pauperism at the 
conclusion of hostilities, to pour unhindered and unchecked 
upon the domestic markets of the United States. Such a flood 
would disorder industry, interrupt 
introduce universal confusion. 
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established business, and | 


lience the wise provision to which I have referred, and which | 


is pronounced by the gentleman from Ohio to be the most 
stringent antidumping provision within his knowledge. 


This | 


is the answer of the Democratic Party to the charge that it is | 


g 
not equal to the task of governing this country. Having secured 
prosperity through legislation of the most comprehensive char- 
acter, devised with a skill that has come from fullness of 


knowledge of the subject matter, and adapted with singular | 


precision to existing conditions, we propose to hold that pros- 
perity against unfair competition by means of legislation 
equally comprehensive, and equally efficient to secure the end 
designed. What are the terms of this antidumping legislation 
that has been drafted to protect our business, and maintain our 
domestic market? First, with a view to deterring an importer 
from importing large quantities of cheap goods with a view 
to unfair competition, and with intent to destroy and injure 
existing industries in the United States, provision is made for 
prosecuting such an importer in the criminal courts. Second, 
any person injured in his business by unfair competition arising 
from the forbidden use of foreign cheap goods, may secure 
punitive damages from his unfair competitors. Third, 
imported for a purpose, or under an agreement forbidden by 
the act, such for instance as that the importer or any other 
person shall not use, purchase, or deal in the articles of any 
other person, are charged with a special duty, equal to double 
the duty otherwise imposed. 

Well might the gentleman from Ohio say that this was the 
most stringent antidumping law every devised. No Republican 
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I am not concerned with the gentleman's claim to Repub- 
can priority of discovery of the principles v vhich find expression 


in this enactment. It is sufficient for present purposes that the 
gentleman from Ohio, like the gentleman from Iowa, sustains the 
necessity for this mneasure, and vindicates the justice and pro- 


il features. Keeping this in mind, their con- 
tention that the bill represents a raid on Republican principles 
uy be dismissed as irrelevant. The main point is that the bill 
“a good one, not only good enough for unanimous Democratic 
upport, but good enough to secure a large following on the 
minority side. The normal Democratic majority in the present 
Hiouse is about 24, while the majority for this bill was 100, 
thereby revealing the extent of Republican support. This sup- 
port affords a weighty testimonial to the skill and ability of the 
men who devised and reported this measure. It has been 
attacked, as a matter of course, attacked vehemently, viciously, 
with the heavy artillery of solid argument, and the light ar- 
illery of sarcasm, humor, and derision. 

One critit has made the charge of sectionalism on the ground 
hat the bulk of the income taxes will be paid by a small ntm- 
ber of States in the North, and Middle West. But conceding 
this statement to be true, how does that fact establish the 
charge of sectionalism? An income tax, of necessity, must be 
paid by the taxpayers who receive the incomes. The tax is uni- 
versal in its application, and the fact that there is a greater 
necumulation of wealth in one, or more States, than is found 
in the balance of the country, does not alter the just and uni- 
versal character of the statute. The man who pays the tax is 
concerned to know that every other man enjoying a like income, 
pays the same tax. That is fundamental justice. But such 
a taxpayer has no just cause of complaint, or for that matter 
any cause of complaint, because there is more wealth, and more 
taxable incomes among his neighbors, than in some other sec- 
tion of the country. The cities always pay a greater aggregate 
of income taxes than the country, for the simple reason that 
there is always more accumulated wealth in the urban cen- 
ters, than in the rural communities. So long as there is an 
income tax, the men who have the incomes will pay the tax. 
This is an unescapable feature of the system. But after ali 
that has been said, this bill has passed unseathed through the 
fiery furnace of criticism, and will take its just place with the 
other great measures that have been enacted during: the past 
four years by a Democratic Congress, measures that will re- 
iain as enduring monuments to the clear vision, the broad 
grasp, the profound statesmanship, and the constructive capac- 
ity of the men who have been concerned with their prepara- 
tion, and enactment. 
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Questions Put to Hughes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX 


OF INDIANA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from the Balti- 
more Sun of August 2, 1916. 

The article is as follows: 

QUESTIONS PUT HUGHES COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN WRITERS CALLS FOR 
DPEPINITE STATEMENT OF POLICY GENERALITIES OF NO VALUE—CANDI- 
DATE CHALLENGED TO PUT HIMSELF ON RECORD AS TO WHAT COURSE HE 
WOULD FOLLOW. 


NEw York, August ? 


On behalf of a committee of distinguished American writers, the 
3 itive group of which met to-day at the Hotel Biltmore, George 
Crecl gave out the following open letter: 


fo the Hon, CHARLES E. HvuGueEs: 


rhe professional writers who sign this letter have small interest in 
parties, but a very deep interest in democracy. It is our hope, through 
this \ intgry association, to assist in the promotion of honest, educa- 
liscussion in order that fundamental issues may not be decided 
prejudice an d ignorance. 
‘Mr. Wilson’s beliefs have been expressed in law and in declared 
ies Hie has made an open record by which he may be judged. 
WV i oice is not possible unless you yourself make equally specific 
{ ent of purposes and convictions. 





Without intent to offend, we feel justified in charging that in no | 


public utterance have you filed a bona fide bill of particulars, nor 
have you offered a single constructive suggestion, 
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triotism demand that you put yourself upon record in such manner as 
to permit people to judge you as they are now able to judge President 
Wilson. For example: 
“1. Would you have filed instant protest against the invasion of 
selgium and backed up that protest with the United States Navy ? 

‘2. It is arrant nonsense to talk about action that would have pre- 
vented the Lusitania tragedy. The vague advertisement did not appear 
until shortly before the hour of sailing. The occurrence was one of 
those things that civilization had made the world regard as incredible. 
The only honest question is this: Would you have made the disaster 
the subject of diplomatic negotiations or would you have broken rela- 

with Germany at once? 
3. Would you have urged upon Congress an embargo upon the ship- 
ment of munitions to the allies? 

‘4. Would you urge “universal compulsory military service? 

5. You are frank in stating that Huerta’s morais were of no con 
cern to America. Does this mean that you would have recognized 
Huerta? 

“G6. As matters stand to-day, would you be in favor of intervening 
in Mexico? 

“7. Does your attack upon the Wilson shipping bill mean that you 
are in favor of ship subsidies? ; 

‘8. You speak enthusiastically of the rights of the worker. Does 
this imply that you indorse the Clayton antitrust law and the seamen’s 
bill? Or will you urge their repeal? 

, “9. What are your specific complaints against the Federal reserye 
aw? 

“10. As governor of New York you opposed the income-tax amend- 
nent. Does this antagonism persist? Do you or do you not believe 
in paying for preparedness out of a tax on incomes, inheritances, and 





indeed for candidates to talk in terms of office seeking rather than in 
the simple, earnest language of definite Americanism. 
* Samuel Hopkins Adams, Ray Stannard Baker, Ellis Parl 

Butler, L. Ames Brown, Dante Barton, Irvin Cobb, 
Wadsworth Camp, J. O’Hara Cosgrave, Stoughton 
Cooley, William L. Chenery, George Creel, James 
Forbes, Frederick C. Howe, Gilson Gardner, Frederi 
Stuart Greene, Oliver Herford, Prof. Louis Johnson, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Peter D. Kyne, Percy Mackaye, 
A. J. McKelway, Basil Manley, Meredith Nicholson. A) 
bert Jay Nock, Harvey J. O’Higgins, Charles Johnson 
Post, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Wiiliam McLeod Raine, 


t 
munitions? 
“We agree with you that it is a ‘ critical period,’ by far too critical, 











3oardman Robinson, John Reed, Opie Reed, Edgar 
Selwyn, Wm. Leavitt Stoddart, Lincoln Steffens, Frank % 
V. Rooman, Augustus Thomas, George West.” 





Speech of Ex-Senator Gardner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Represenravives, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to 
extend my remarks I desire to insert in the Recorp an extr: 
from a speech delivered by Ex-Senator Obadiah Gardner at 
Camden, Me., on the evening of August 17, 1916, which shows 
the many controversies, serious, aggravating, and far-reaclin: 
in their consequences, which this country has settled by di- 
plomacy with foreign nations. President Wilson is followi: 
the precedent and is obtaining wholesome results. The result of 
such a course has demonstrated its wisdom. By diplomacy 
tories have been won without bloodshed, without the sacrifice « 
life, and without the expenditure of money, of greater benefit 
to the country, and in much less time than could have been 
won by a resort to arms. The speech of Ex-Senator Gardner 
reviews these important matters in our history and is as follows: 

“'The issue raised by our opponents of the vigor with which 
our neutrality has been enforced is a comparative issue which 
ean be decided only by comparative results. 

“And what are the comparative results? How stands the 
record of this administration compared with other adminis 
tions? 

“When Grant was President, during the war between Sp.:i 
and the Spanish West Indies, a Spanish gunboat seized the vess: 
Virginius, flying the American flag, and a Spanish command: 
in cold blood shot the captain of the Virginius, 36 of the crew 
and 16 of the passengers. 

“But we didn’t go to war. Grant settled our trouble 
negotiation, just as the’ President of the United States is tryi 
to do to-day. 

“When Benjamin Harrison was President the people of Chile 
conceived a violent dislike to the United States for our imsist- 
ence upon neutrality during the Chilean revolution. When ‘lis 


| feeling was at its height one junior officer from the United States 


Generalities are without value. Blanket criticism is worthless. | 
| raiso and 16 of our sailors wounded, of whom one afterwards 


What we desire to know, what it is fair that the electorate should 
know, are the exact details of your disagreement with President Wilson. 
What has he done that you would not have done, and what has he failed 


to do that you would have done or proposed to do? Llonesty and pa- 


warship Baltimore was killed outright in the streets of Valpa- 


died. In a message to Congress on January 25, 1892, supported 
by Secretary of State James G. Blaine, and on evidence submitted 











a —— 


by Fighting ‘Bob’ Evans and Winfield Scott Schl 
Harrison said this assault on our honor ‘had it 
hostility to these men as Sailors of the United 
the uniform of the Government and not in any individual aet 
ef persenal animosity,’ and that this Nation ake noti 
of the event as an infraction of its rights and dignity’ an 
an invasion of its ‘ international rights.’ 

“But we didn’t go to war. Harrison settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States 
to do to-day. 

‘When Lincoln was President countr) 
lated on every side. England, Russia, France, 1 
cuilty of such flagrant violations that Secretary of State Sew 
ndvanced a plan to go to war with all of them iat 
same time. 

“France used every possible influence short of open war to 
injure us. She not only permitted the building of Confederate 
vessels in private shipyards but she allowed at least two to be 
built in the national navy yard of France, and she 
them with supplies from her Government arsenals. 

“And England did more. 





* must 





is try} 


this 


the 


one and 


supplied 


“Through his Secretary of State, Lincoln called England to | 


account for the seizure of the U. S. S. Chesapeake on the high 
as, bovnd from New York to Portland; 
U. S. S. Roaneke off Bermuda; for the seizure on Lake Erie 
of the ship Philo Parsons and the scuttling of the Jsland Quecn, 
the shooting of its engineer, and the wounding of its passengers ; 
and he protested to England against the invasion of the terri- 
tory of the United States by a band of Southern sympathizers 
from Canada, who rode across the border into Vermont, burned 
a portion of St. Albans, looted its homes, robbed its bank 
$211,000, killed one of its citizens, and wounded several more. 
In stinging language he told England 


se 


ot 


that she violated neu- 
trality by permitting “the use of British ports and British 
borders as a base for felonious depredations against the citi- 


zens of the United States,” and he wrote into history his diplo- 


matie battle against England for letting loose the Alabama. to | 


prey upon our commerce, to destroy $100,000,000 worth of 
property, to capture 84 of our vessels, and drive our flag from 
off the No nation ever inflicted upon another nation a 
more damnable or more maddening wrong than England in- 
flicted upon the United States in the Alabama outrage. 

‘But we did not go to war. Lincoln settled our troubles by 


seas, 


negotiation, just as the President of the United States is try- | 


ing to do to-day. 

‘When Van Buren was President a detachment 
Militia, during the internal troubles in Canada, boarded the 
U. S. S. Carolina in the American waters of Niagara River, 
killed an American member of the crew, fired the ship, and 
sent her adrift over Niagara Falls, 

‘But we did not go to war. Van 
by negotiation, just as the President of the United States is 
trying to do to-day. 

“When Jefferson was President, England seized hundreds of 


of Canadian 


our ships and Napoleon hundreds more. From 1793 to 1807 
historians say England and France together captured 1,600 


American vessels and $60,000,000 worth of American property. 
England compelled over 2,000 American seamen to serve against 
their will in the English Navy, and Napoleon ordered the seizure 
and confiscation of American ships wherever found. Our ship- 
ping rotted at every French and British port; our crews were 
cast into prison and left to die of abuse and neglect. The 
British ship Leopard fired upon the American cruiser Chesa- 


peake in American waters, killed and wounded several of our | 


sailors, took three native-born American citizens off the Chesa- 


peake, and hanged one of them in Halifax. 
“But we did not go to war. Jefferson settled our troubles 


by negotiation, just as the President of the United States is 
trying to do to-day. 

“When Adams was President, France preyed upon our com- 
merce. She extended her seizures, searches, and confiscations 


to the very waters of the United States themselves until she | 
had piled up in our State Department charges of over 2,300 | 


violations of neutrality’s law. American ambassadors who 
sought to adjust these wrongs were refused recognition and 
openly insulted at the French court. President Adams called 
Washington out of retirement to head the Army, he created the 
Navy Department, and he built 12 battleships. 

“But we did not go to war. Adams settled our troubles by 


negotiation, just as the President of the United States is trying | 


to do to-day. 

“When Washington was President and “neutrality” first 
declared, war convulsed Europe, our ships dared not to put out 
to sea, commerce was paralyzed, and business depressed. Ameri- 
can passengers and American crews were thrown into prison 
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coln, and Grant? |] ! ! 
| cratic President, are they \ ne to 1 1 out , ’ 
| Party the greatest men the Repul np 
| they willing to say that tl hte l 
demns what Ha tol be 
| did in Civil War days t ( B \ 
| did but yesterday 
“In his policy of pe ; 
of the United States follows t ‘ < 
Presidents the Democratic Party and P 
the Republican Party ever gave this Nati 
“Do the critics of the present adi 
Lincoln should have risked { ld 
sword rather than the pen in pressi 1 \ 
they willing to brand G S ) 
peace with Spain? 
* Yet no incident of the present war 5! 
| tion of our neutral rights as England's act 
| navy to prey upon our commer ! ( 
|} in horror the butchery of Ame i 
| firing squad in San ) } ( 3 ( 
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“In this, as ll the otl big 
understand the past tl bett 
Where it took 10 years to se cle ( 1 
the Alabama claims the present ! stra 
secured in the case of a single claimant ( on 
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protection of all who desire to b 
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|} in triumph to its capital, but aft 
| armies would march—an army < wido ! } 
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| sioners, and an army of tax c s 
ings of the people to pay the great war debt 
“The President has acted quickly when there 
of American territory, and the punit exper 
all that this country « do with ho in M 
“No President during the life « th Re ) l 
to deal with so many delicate and dangerous 
which have confronted President Wilson. With m« ! f 
of the world in arms in Europe, th Mexico in rey 
| our border, these difficult and complicatin problet 
| fronted him almost daily, and he has handled them as be 
{| a patriot and a statesman. When the Lusitania wi 










































































































Theodore Roosevelt cried out for war; and if 
President of the United States at that time, to-day | 


e Ol 


I ne ve 





e had been 
500.000 brave American sons would be contending around the | 


forts of Verdun in this mighty maelstrom of blood; thousands 


would have been buried in ditches. Our President, patient, | 
pat ic, far-sighted—the real statesman—handled this ques- | 
1 with the greatest ability, and won for America its greatest 
( victory. There are hapvily two kinds of couraze— | 
t cournge of the man who is williug to undertake the dangers 
himself and the courage of the man that sends others to the 
contlic Woodrow Wilson has both kinds of courage, the 
courage of conflict and the courage to act coolly and sensibly 
when he is dealing with the lives of others—the fate of a 
hatcion, 


‘Four years ago they sneeringly called Woodrow Wilson the | 


£ hool-ten 


her; to-day he is the world teacher. His subject is | 
the protection of American life and American rights under | 
international law. ‘And without orphaning a single American 


} } 


child, without widowing a single American mother, without fir- 
ing a single gun, he wrung from the most militant spirit that | 
evi brooded above a battlefield an acknowledgment of Amer- | 
ican rights and an agreement to American demands.’ He has | 
elevated himself to that lofty but lowly eminence oecupied by 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson, 
the three worst abused and best loved Americans the Republic 
‘ i ‘rew 


Newspaper Comment on Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, herewith I submit 
editorials from many of the leading papers of the country 
reflecting, as they undoubtedly do the opinion of the American 
people respecting our attitude toward the Philippines. The 
Democratic program adopted last January, with the active coop- 
eration of the President, contemplated an early withdrawal of 
sovereignty in the Philippines and an abandonment of our 





work for the Filipinos. This program received a prompt and 
emphatic rebuke from the press, both Democratic and Repub- 
lic in 


the New York Times, a strong Democratic and proadministra- 


tion paper, published the following editorial on May 1, 1916, 
the day the bill was considered in the House: 
\ BILL TO BR KILLED. 
rhe Philippine bill, which, according to the program, will be taken 
up in the House of Representatives to-day, is not an essential plece of 
legislation. It does not possess sufficient relative importance to be 
rushed through the House in a crowded session, when so many other 


: ‘ers of prime importance demand serious attention. Even without 
the objectionable Clarke amendment, which its advocates will try 
again to force through, it is a measure to dubious value. 

it is associated in the public mind with a deliberate plan of scut- 
tlir That, and not to previde an organic law fer our Far Eastern 
was the uppermost thought in the minds of its projectors. 
The bill ought to be voted down. The people in the Philippines are 
making good progress toward self-government now. There is no real 
demand for new laws to govern them, they neei no new privileges at 
present. 


‘This same paper had already expressed its sentiments as fol- 
lows, on April 28 and April 29, *916: 
KILL THE SCUTTLING BILL, 


(he 30 Democratic Members of the House of Representatives who 
stood out in Wednesday's caucus against the passage of the Philippines 
bill under gag rule have rendered a patriotic service to their country. 
Despite the President's support, the Philippines bill should not be 


colonies, 


Pp dl ro repeat our promise to grant independence to the inhabitants 
of the archipelago as soon as they are capable of self-government is 
quite unnecessary. To promise to give them independence within four 


y . if the promise were kept, would be a gross betrayal of the trust 


we imed when we took the control of the islands away from Spain. 
Both Brig. Gen. MelIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and 
Mr. W. Morgan Shuster have lately reported that good progress is mak- 
inst in the Philippines, the goers are learning, they will be capable of 
self-government some day, but that day is in the distant future. If 
they were released from American rule now, all the good work that 


has been done would be undone. The pretense that peace and prosperity 
would be continued under a hastily acquired independence by a vast 


multitude of people of different religions and ideals, many of them still 
illiterate, is too shallow to deceive anybody. 


rhe only excuse for getting out of the Philippines is that we want to 
get out. Revolution would follow our withdrawal, a new and worse 
Mexico would be created in the Far East. It is unnecessary to con- 
jecture what the ultimate result would be. The national honor de- 
munds that we fulfill our obligations and devote our energies to the 
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development of the islands in the arts and industries and educate their 
people. Freedom they already possess. ‘They are not the subjects of a 


| despotic or greedy Government exploiting them for its own purposes, 


Mr. Shuster’s report shows that they are doing well and learning how 
to administer their own affairs. 

The action of the 30 Democratic Members indicates that the obnoxious 
bill can not pass in its present objectionable form, if, indeed, it can 
pass after reasonable amendment. Republicans will vote against it for 

y reasons, but it ought not to be considered a party measure. Our 
responsibility in the Philippines is recognized by a large majority of ou 
ive of party. The Philippines bill should be discard 

ABANDON THE BILL. 

In regard to the proposed Philippines legislation the World belicve 
that it ought to be possible to get rid of the obnoxious Clarke amend 
ment without defeating the entire bill. But the Clarke amendment 
really the essence of the bill, which was originally planned as a scut 
tling measure. Senator CLARKE managed to restore to the bill it 
original purpose, which was to commit this country to the abandon 
ment of its obligation to develop the Philippines and make its people 
The whole bill ought to be defeated, if it 
brought to a vote. It was conceived in the wrong spirit. There is 1 
evicence that it is a well-consideted, constructive measure or that th: 
administrative changes it provides for are needed. The World admits 
that “a specific promise [of independence] now is likely to raise 
false hopes, and its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, cou! 
hardly fail to involve us in serious complications.” But this Clarke 
amendment, with the specific promise which we all feel would not 
kept, is the essential part of the measure. The Filipinos need not 
assured again that we intend to grant them independence when ou 
trust is fulfilled. They know that. The congressional fight is for the 
Clarke amendment, which its advocates still hope to force through 

The whole measure should be discarded. Legislation for the Philip 
pines should be postponed until there is time to spare to considei 
seriously in the right spirit. The object of this bill is wholly politica 
It is designed to undo the good constructive work done in the islands 
under three Republican administrations, Brig. Gen. McIntyre and M: 
Shuster have shown us that the Filipinos are doing very well und 
present conditions, and the question of their future development should 
not be treated from a partisan point of view. 








fit to govern tbheinselves. 


On the same day, May 1, 1916, the New York World, the 
strongest proadministration paper in America, contained the 
following editorial: 

SETTING A NATION FREE. 


The House of Representatives having decided to dispose of the 
Philippine Government bill to-day, there ought to be wisdom enoug 
in that body to eliminate the Clarke amendment providing for ind 
pendence in four years and pass the measure in other respects sub 
stantially as it came from the Senate. 

To insist upon the independence of the islands in 1920 is to confer 
self-government upon a population alien and remote with much less 
preparation than was insisted upon in the case of many of our Terri 
tories at home. The pending bill goes to great lengths in making the 
Philippines a full-fledged Territory of the United States, like Alaska 
and Hawaii. This is the natural and orderly course to pursue. B 
doing more, Congress will presume to act in advance of events, with 
out knowledge and with a recklessness never before exhibited in its 
dealings with a dependency. 

The Clarke amendment contemplates more than statehood for the 
Philippines. It creates an independent nation. Making the islands a 
self-governing Territory for the first time since the Spanish conquest, it 
ignores the possibilities of failure and fixes only four years away the pri 
cise date of their sovereignty, subject, of course, to the bare chance of 
repeal by a later Congress. What domestic Territory, inhabited 
kindred people and directly under the influence of our own politica! 
ideals, ever received such distinguished consideration at the hands of 
the legislative department? 

Territorial self-government is richly merited by the Filipinos. That 
is the final stage for them as it was for many American Commonwealth 
in the business of preparation for independence, but it is not to be hur 
ried or evaded altogether. In decency Congress can not do less than 
confer that great privilege upon them in the expectation that they will 
make the most of it. To go beyond that reasonable guaranty of liberty 
at this time, when most of the world is ablaze with war, and turn them 
adrift without experience or stability would be rampant folly. 

In setting up free States a responsibility rests upon the liberator as 
well as the liberated. Until now we have always recognized the fact. 


On the preceding day the same paper said: 
NO RASHNESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Democratic quarrel over the bill conferring self-government up 
the Philippines is likely to be a test of American capacity for s« 
overnment. No serious objection is made to the measure except that 
t contains a vexatious clause fathered by Senator CLARKE, of Arkansas, 
providing for independence in not less than two or more than four 
years. 
: If a great piece of legislation, just to the Filipinos and creditable to 
ourselves, shall be lost, because Congress. proves unable or unwiliing to 
proceed wisely and safely in the matter of extinguishing American so\ 
ereignty in the islands, a lasting reproach will attach to all responsible 
for the failure. This bill in various forms has been under considera 
tion for several years. It gives the Philippines a constitution, a | 
of rights, and a form of government like that which our own con 
tinental Territories enjoyed. It is a fulfillment in all things except 
independence of every pledge we have made. Independence itself will 
come in due season. ; 

Our Territorial system has been more widely commended and imi 
tated than any other feature of American Government. As we were the 
first great Nation to lay the foundation for free States in the wilder 
ness, it would be shameful, indeed, if Congress, confronted by an il! 
considered attempt to do too much, should fall short of a glorious duty 
by doing nothing at all. 

The New York Sun, under date of May 3, 1916, said edi- 
torially : 

A REBUKE WHICH MR. WILSON HAS DESERVED. 

Representative MILLER of Minnesota, who has visited the Philippines 
several times and is familiar with conditions in the islands, said, in the 
debate on the Clarke amendment to the Jones bill, that he was surprised 
at the “suddenness” with which the administration accepted the 
“scuttle” policy. It has been a surprise to everybody who remem- 
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bered the Philippine plank in the Democratic platform, a document | them, but no definite dat \ 
that Mr. Wilson has invoked time and again as the Democratic gospel | was to be set. 8 tary ¢ 
of committal and omission. What was in the platform he professed to | Philippi nd was 
regard as his sailing chart, and he has made a convenience of what spok l 
was not in it. Also, Mr. Wilson's acceptance of the “ scuttle” policy Ss t CLARK \ s < 
seemed strangely inconsistent with his preachment that nerica ex- | leaders in 1 s s 
isted to serve humanity, either in peace or war, and be an} Was dissatis \ 
example to less spiritual nations. | of Hit ‘ I s i 
The Democratic Party in its platform in 1912 called for ‘“‘an immedl- | pliance with t Fe : 
ate declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recognize the independence | various Det nat H j , 
of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be | on this issue, as he had te 
established.” But Mr. Wilson, in spite of this unequivocal statement | took the Philiy mens Mr. | le 
of policy, accepted a proposal to give the Filipinos independence in| it so as to turn the I ' 
two to four years, with this string attached to it, that if the President | y s hence and passed y 
as the four years were expiring concluded that the natives were not | monized with Presid 
ready to govern themselves he could refer the question of independence | Mr. Wilson was und Mr. ¢ 
to Congress for further consideration. | repudiation of all co t 
To set a sliding time limit to the sovereignty of the United States | pines. What his attitud nd a2 
would be to disregard the Democratic platform flagrantly; but, even | him to say was well said to 
worse than that, the purpose to fool the Filipino people would be | tary Garrison when thi “ ie ' 
transparent to any but the most simple of them. Altogether, the | bodied in the Clark mendment ar 1 at 
Clarke amendment was as evasive, dishonest, and stupid a device as |} Nation, and a breach of rust W 1 
was ever submitted to Congress in the form of a serious legislative | can not accept it or a yuiesce in it \ 
proposal; and yet Woodrow Wilson, preacher of the humanities and But the President was unwillin { ‘ 
keeper of the national conscience, not only jumped at the Clarke amend- | matter like scrapping the t ty of | ; A 
ment but did all in his power to impose it upon Congress. | sponse to Mr. Garrison's ¢ LZEOt \ 1 { t ‘ude 
Thanks to the common sense and courage of some 30 Democrats | ment that the action embodied in t C "al t il 
under the splendid leadership of Representative FirzceraLp, of New extending self-gov wnment to iia rr 
York, the House has rejected the hypocritical and vicious Clarke amend- | but it would clearly be n nad 
ment and definitely substituted the original House or Jones bill for | that I must dissent from t 
the Senate measure. The Jones bill provides a form of government for | concur in a bill embodying that avnnd ; ? 
the islands in which the Filipinos will have a larger representation Mr. Wilson broke with tary ¢ 
and greater responsibility, and it follows the Democratic platform by cepted the leadership of Mr. HH: oO P 
promising independence “as soon as a stable government can be estab- | with himself and a ted 1 1 of Sen [ 
lished.” The Senate wisely shows a disposition to throw the Clarke JONES of Virginia Ay ae 
amendment overboard and accept the House bill. Far from presery ing the attitude that t 
Mr. Wilson’s leadership has suffered a palpable check, and the in both Houses should. I t ( ke 1 
dependent Democrats have administered a rebuke which it would be | all his influe 1ce to 4 HH t t t 
well for him to take to heart. They have set his feet once more in | By letter written f ose - 7 l t 
the straight path, the path of fidelity to party principles and the cratic House caucus he ms hims sae . 
humanities, from which he strayed so unaccountably. | action in regard to the Philip nes whi h he } 1 ' z 
al before declared to be “ unwise at this tim ; 
The country will therefore owe nothing to Mr. Wil 
“The honor and integrity of the United States,” so eloquently cham- | the dishonor of breaking its word, given to the Filipis Sy i 
pioned by President Wilson in a speech on Monday afternoon, received to the world—of running away from a service to ‘ ty 
the loyal support of 30 antiscuttle Democrats in the House on Monday | We undertook of our own I can not ’ if 
evening. . = iming ourselves, abando We sl 
alas oe i 7 tease —_ i _ | the courage of a small n the | ( 
On April 27, the Sun had expressed the following warning: | gardful of the country’s ar ' ident f or 
DON’T MEXICANIZE THE PHILIPPINES, ernment Keeps its faith and continues to do its dut; 
ig ; . oran , mintin int a 
That shocking propoces display of political irresponsibility, the aban- wsilnemaaes Pan — ee ee oe Democrats, J — R 
donment of the Philippine Islands, would outdo even the irreparable striki ng of ou a - “ vig pe des. PO © geome, tI : 
wrong done to Mexico in the hounding of Huerta, costly as that bit | pensatior , a4 write . mG COONGE, With —— out 
of canting presumption has been in suffering to the millions submerged | value, and the relinat | TE ge Bete Ss eee Po 
in an era of Mexican butchery and banditry. Mexico should have | of that “ servic a nn nome ge Messe at gh age ald ae part 
taught Mr. Wilson not to play at ideals with other people's blood. It cilded anmees "1 aa aed y a adieaien aes oe 
has not brought him to his senses. He is fatuously gambling with the | give the slightest . ‘ al a . 
destinies of 8,000,000 Filipinos, threatened with miseries exceeding |” Call these seced Fa tas eR etn gah — 
those of Mexico, once Ger are cast out and marooned, left to their own | perfect Wilsonians, or anything else eat fore cog 
mercies under a travesty of liberty. .y are De a heal maetenia dake ree Eads ae ae 
No wonder that the first session of the Democratic caucus on Philip- oe > ee — eee coey are Sound 
pine affairs developed opposition to the administration plans. The | our n: tl e oe ; ao ” te oo gt ger an eae 
reading of the President's letter to the caucus failed to still an oppo- | snd prosperowe deren — ee ee ee a eae 
sition grounded on more honest, if less showy, views of the country’s | ana a a Rien Moet a ee ee ‘ 
duty than those the President holds. . : wae ae Seen her anes alll 4 t j 
Against the urgency of Mr. Wilson rises the voice of a considerable rill hold tl » pit “2 oe ~ mage te D . 
number of the Philippine inhabitants themselves. The cry in the ae mt ii die adn oo hi or « gah, 
islands is not all for independence, however much that brilliant catch- rd oo ais teas eee as oo ae Se ; 
word may attract a part of the population. ee ee = 
Filipino property owners reputed to hold some $20,000,000 of the 
wealth of their islands have sent Representative MILLER a petition . . 
against the Jones bill to withdraw United States authority from the From the New York 1, Ay , 191 
Archipelago. Their voice is heard at the time when the House bill for WHE BOLTING ” REPRI AX ‘ 
Filipino independence, with its Senate amendments, comes before a Is there 1 jlace for the honest. hard : 
Democratic caucus. There is good ground for hope that the petition | pehing ated an lon a aa ae ce Te : 
may help to drive the wicked folly of independence for the islands out | slone and apart. : Te Se Coe Ware os the Kat cand 
of the heads of some of those now bent on that bit of idealistic double | ae ee ae i om D : 
mischief to this country and the Filipinos themselves, | the Filir Sate ee an at Washington has decreed that thi 
It becomes increasingly evident that 12 years of American rule have | AIL sane 4y ot at agg ae: — 
raised among the islanders themselves a great class who put their | tl 2 eattea ye. ro per byes =: ee eee ee) 
trust in the big American brother and depend upon the pledge, implied De be sae Ps fam ; oe iene nam scan | ‘ 
in his past beneficient control, that the control will continue; islanders | fromoit ctand sitnrcle aesinet  Seatting | *0 Write in " 
not to mention American settlers, who have staked their labors, their | “N. Ar ee ee ee - ‘ 
property, and the prospects of their families on the expectation that the | pal; eae - es Cre sap gente ae gene eres of the Fi 
United States would not quit what it had begun. ee ha Dg ge ave the peopny of tl : een 
Is it true that the Filipinos are fit to govern themselves ording the ¥. mony a Page the partes age y 
to American standards of government? They certainly do not them-| jj-co thie on oe Sess Soy: See oe J 
selves all believe so, or none would have signed the petition sent to Mr. ” » ts poses ath re ae s . 2 
MILLER. In the face of this new and added grave evidence of political Pi te ee eee ae a 
self-distrust and of aversion to being deprived of American control, the | anaes = he td a =<; Ape oo 
caucus may well show some signs of doubt as to the wisdom of casting | So, ees eens oe aa ; 
the islands off to fall back again into their old misery. . | =, 1. aa mn ® A t v P 
Other New York papers carried the following editorials: | provision of tt les bill are p t 
{From the New York Tribune, Apr. 29, 1916.] fe 4 a has oe ig - 
A SAVING REMNANT, | : ir 1 be | ¥ than tl 
rhe 28 Democratic Representatives who revolted against the Sen- j s the Philipp . , 
: ate Philippine bill have it in their power to save the people of this | 1estion to be « 
country from dishonor. They can prevent a brutal and despicable | an col eI 
repudiation of the obligations which the United States Government cl t 
assumed when it ratified the treaty of Paris. 
[wo months ago, when the House Committee on Insular s 
ported the Senate Philippine bill without amendment, it as I N y ( 
the only hope of averting this betrayai lay in the President's veto. | : 
a was a frail hope at best, for the President, in dealing with the | sue 
Philippine problem, had manifested the same indecision, the ne un- | The action of the neus of D I 
‘ inty and frailty of purpose which had marked his attempts to deal } volt ot a relatively small n t 
wi the problem of preparedness, with Mexico, and with the al | bill indi ites that t is likely te 
questions arising out of the Europ l war. Flouse. : The venal ++i n be I 
aa ee at first comimitt d to a continuance of Ameri- | its passage witl ‘ut ¢ hi I iS 
at ot ove 1¢ Philippines until the Filipinos should den strate | 2 he 35 ¢ , t the 
their capacity ior anlt aanoren cad oe : spss |‘ hould 4 >mo strat 28 of the 35 gave notice th 
seli-g ronment. independence was to be promised | action There is hard ‘ s 























their conviction and from party motives and a desire to sustain the 
President, who has been using his influence to carry the measure 
through. The Republican vote will be nearly if not quite solid against 
its passage. 

The fact is that this mistaken measure has owed its support and its 
chance of success mainly to the fact that it had the administration 
bebind it, with the President desirous of having it passed at this ses- 
sion It provides for giving the Philippine Islands over to self- 
government, for which they are very far from being prepared, in four 
years from the passage of the bill. There is a serious question whether 
any promise of independence for the islands should be made, and cer- 
tainly provision for making it actual in such a short time is a wrong 
to their own people and in effect a violation of faith pledged in the 
treaty with Spain for taking them over as a possession of the United 
Stat 

A responsibility was then assumed, not only to the natives but more 
directly to those of Spanish descent, for the maintenance of their 
rights under authority of the American Government, which would be 
abandoned by this act. All that has been accomplished would be lost 
under a delusive idea that the people of the islands are capable of 
carrying on the work so successfully begun. There is a moral cer- 
tai f relapse instead of continued progress, and a serious liability 
of loss of that independence which had been so prematurely and 
unwisely given to them. 

If the bill is defeated, the President may be saved from the conse- 
qu s of the mistake. If it is not, there is a chance that a different 
control of Congress and of the administration may undo the work be- 
fore tl provision for independence takes effect. Even so, serious 
tr le will have been caused, and the difficulty of carrying on the 
pr that has been begun will be considerably enhanced. This mis- 
ti of the President is akin to that committed with regard to Mexico, 
l moral and politically more serious because of the pledge of 
fa | the responsibility assumed in the treaty by which the islands 
Ww | 1 

[New York Evening Journal, May 1, 1916.] 
I {4 GOOD TIMB TO GIVE UP THE PHILIPPINES?—WITH THE NATIVES 
‘FIT FOr LF-GOVERNMENT-——A MAJORITY OF THEM SAVAGE—AND 

WITH THE POSSIBILITY OF A JAPANESE WAR THAT WOULD MAKE THE 

PHILIPPINES MOST CONVENIENT TO US. 

\ 1 cost of tens of millions this country has established itself in 
a Philippine Istands. We have more than paid for all that we got 
1 rT . 

We gave the unhappy people freedom from Spain’s brutality and 
BUpersltition 
‘ We ve them thousands of public-school teachers and paid the 

eaci I 

We « ‘ash to Spain. And where religious organizations felt 
that they suffered financially because the United States came in 
we paid cash, many millions, to religious organizations. 

The United States is in the Philippines by every right—the right of 
conquest, which we put lowest in the scale; the right of good govern- 
ment, the right of good intention. 

We have coaling stations in the Philippines—note that—and harbors 
for our warships, and when the war with Japan comes, as it will 
eventually, those coaling stations will be convenient. 

In the fa of these conditions it is proposed by “statesmen” that 
the United States should retire from the Philippines, abandon all we 
have done there, relinquish the work of civilization and our tens of mil- 


lions of expenditure—turn the whole thing over to the natives, which 
would mean giving the Philippines to Japan. 
What idiocy, what feeble-mindedness inspires this course? 
Suppose the Japanese had spent millions upon millions in great pos- 
' } 


s is, honestly acquired, as close to us as the Philippines are close 
to Japan 

Suppose the Japanese had, within convenient reach of us, coaling 
stations, harbors, and forts Can you imagine any Japanese suffi- 
ciently idiotic to advecate giving up those possessions if he knew that 
when the Japan went out the Americans would go in? 

Ifow can any American be idiotic enough to suggest giving up the 
Pr ipping giving up our whip hand in Asia, giving up the power of 
making possible reprisals on Japan should Japan attack us—how can 
any person in this country suggest giving up that power, that ad- 
vanta that duty, in the name of maudlin sentimentality? 

rhere should be enough force in public opinion to prevent if. 


{rem the New York Evening Post, May 2, 1916.] 

Philippine bill, fixing a definite time for declaring the in- 
f the islands, had been made an administration measure, 
the Ilouse yesterday was a defeat for President Wilson. 
} unskillful parliamentary handling. The amendment 





had 





fixing four years as the period after which the po were to go 
thelr own way was written into the bill in a rather haphazard way in 
the Senate \t the time Mr. Wilson was supposed to be against it, but 


a letter from him indersing it was read to the House Democratic caucus. 
s rejection is thus another blow to his prestige with Congress. The 
) finally passed the original Jones bill, giving to the Filipinos a 
neasure of home rule and reaffirming the purpose of the United 
grant them independence in due time. Whether the Senate 
wi One would say that administra- 
tion and party pressure to get through some kind of Philippine legis- 
lation, looking to the keeping of Democratic pledges, would - strong. 
I 

t 





to 
agree to this is as yet uncertain. 





will not have escaped notice that among the Democratic bolters in 
They 





ge proportion of gentlemen with Irish names. 


Hlouse was a lar 
' 





would doubtless fight to the death for an Irish republic. A Philippine 
re lic, however, seems to them a fearsome thing. 
[From the New York Evening Mail, May 2, 1916.] 
STICKING TO THE PHILIPPINES 

Evidently no policy of scattling from the Philippines can be adopted 
by this country with the consent of the House of Representatives. The 
lower branch of Congress is closer to the people than the Senate. In 
many instances in our national history, aside from the Philippine mat- 
ter, it has proven more responsive to the real sentiments of the country. 

Gur people are not willing to set the Philippines adrift, and the House 
so records, itsell It would be an unworthy course to follow at this 
time fhe best thought among the Filipinos themselves is emphatically 
agninst so-called “independence” for their islands. They realize that 
independence would mean chaos, until some other Government stepped 
in and took the place the United States had abandoned. 
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The House vote of 213 to 165 yesterday is practically a defeat of the 
measure—for this Congress at least. It is an administration pill, and 
the large adverse vote is, therefore, significant, particularly in view of 
Ee a that the Senate, yielding to White House pressure, had passed 

e " 

The time will come when the Filipinos should have absolute inde- 
pendence. No lover of liberty would delay that day a single moment 
and this Government, last of all in the world, should resist it. It 
would be a shame and disgrace to us, however, if we should now es 
tablish a Mexico on the Asiatic shore. 


[From the New York Globe, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
NO PHILIPPINE PLEDGE NOW. 


The division developed in the House Democratic caucus over the 
Clarke amendment to the Philippine bill and the passage of a resolution 
that takes the amendment out of the party-measure class make it pra 
tically certain that no pledge of Philippine independence will be passed 
by the present Congress. President Wilson has steadily urged the 
making of the pledge, but his advice does not promise to be followed 

The country, as a whole, will be satisfied with this action. The 
feeling is common, even among those who believe that it is immoral and 
a to govern the Filipinos against their will, that the time has 
not yet arrived to withdraw from the Philippines. It is not yet clear, 
looking at matters practically, that conditions are such as to warrant 
decisive action. 

The Clarke amendment 
academic declaration. 
proposed to 


_ is objectionable in that it is merely an 
It is contingent, It provides, in the form it is 
yress it, that in 10 years, if the Filipinos then want ind 


pendence and Congress deems it wise to grant their request, for the 
Setting up of a new nation under American protection. It would seem 
unwise to attempt to bind the future in this way. No one knows 


what conditions will exist in 1926. 

In the 16 years that have elapsed since the acquisition of the Philip 
pines great progress has been made. Slowly but steadily a non 
representative military government has been converted into an autono 
mous and highly representative one. The Filipinos in most matters 
now govern themselves. As fast as it has been deemed safe to confide 
authority to them the grant has been made. No one can reproach this 
country with having sought to exploit the Filipinos and to repress 
their just aspirations. But this country is properly not willing to 
turn another Mexico loose on the world. There must be reasonable 
assurance that separation from this country shall not be marked by 
a reversion to anarchy. To avoid this danger {t seems wise to go on 
as we have—that is, to enlarge autonomy from time to time as ex 
perience warrants it, leaving the separation, if it is to come, represent 
ing not an amputation but the natural dropping away of ripened fruit 


The following editorials appeared in the Brooklyn papers: 
[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL, 


Twenty-eight Democrats who have refused to abide by the judgment 
of the party caucus on the Philippine bill are entirely within their 
rights as party men in the position they have taken. The Dill as it 
stands is in no proper sense a party measure and can not be made one 
by any whipped-up majority. Nor is there any reason for questioning 
the claim of the minority that they are doing what their constituents 
desire. This is certainly true of the Members from Brooklyn. There is 
not the least ground for doubting that Mr. Firzceraup and his co 
leagues are correct in saying that the bill as it stands is not and is n 
likely to be approved by the people to whom they owe their seats. 

It would, in the light of all the information obtainable, be unwise f 
the administration to press the issue in its present form. What good 
political sense suggests is that some amendments be adopted which wil! 
obviate the objections raised by the intelligent and conscientious gent! 
men in question. It is so distinctly contrary to good party policy to do 
the contrary that the President will, we feel confident, decline to sau 
tion it. 

When to considerations of sound party policy we add the thought 
what the best interests of the islands call for, it is not too much to say 
that the minority and not the majority ought to prevail. The time 
may come, perhaps, when it will be practicable for the people of the 
Philippine Islands to assume the responsibilities of self-government. It 
may be that this degree of intellectual and moral development wil! 
reached in the course of the next generation. That they are in no 
position yet is what only the merest theorists, to whom facts are 
irrelevant considerations, will deny. 

It would, in other words, be rather a crime against the natives of the 
islands than a benefit to thrust a responsibility upon them which could 
result only in reducing whatever is erderly to chaos. The hope of the 
Citizen is that our Brooklyn Democratic Members will stand firm anid 
that the points for which they are contending will be yielded by tb 
caucus leaders. 


a 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, May 2, 1916.] 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 


The rejection by the House yesterday of the Philippine bill 
present form is gratifying to nearly every student of the condit 
the islands. The 30 Democrats who stood firmly by their obje 





} 


despite the action of the caucus, are thus entitled to the thanks | yth 


+} 





the country and the Democratic Party, for it is quite certain 
neither the party nor the country desired any such measure as 
caucus indorsed. 

Whatever be thought of the future of the Philippines, it is agr« 
all practical observers that they are not yet in a condition for 
establishment of popular sovereignty, nor are they likely to be so 
a generation to come. This is not the opinion of men who wish to ret: 
them under American control. It is the opinion of men who would 
glad to see them intrusted with the complete management of taeir ow 
affairs, and who are convinced that it would be to the advantage of t 
country to be rid of them. 

That they are a burden to the United States and will always ren 
so is as fully recogaized by the opponents of the bill in question a 
its supporters, but the further question of duty to the world as v 
to the islanders can not be escaped from on any merely economi 
text. It was no doubt an error to annex them in the first place. 
is not likely to be seriously denied to-day in any well-informed qi 
but, being annexed, we can not without injustice to the inhabitan 
them over to all the horrors that would overtake them if eur 
were withdrawn. It is from this point of view that the proposal of tis 
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At the national convention l 
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1 that it should remain entire! 
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have iven expression. 
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san politics. At several of their nation: ynventions t 
have waved the flag of freedom. In 1912 they were esp¢ ly deciar 
tory They denounced what they described as an experiment in im 
perialism as an inexcusable blunder and favored an immediate declara- 
tion of the Nation’s purpose to “recognize the independence”’ of the 
islands. J 

This purpose was debated at a caucus held in Washington last night. 
It has the “ unqualified indorsement" of the President, who has written 


a letter hoping that the pledge of the | 
dissenting voice, which hope will not be realized. More than dis- 
senting voices were raised, and the Democrats have only about that 
number to spare in the House of Representatives. Efforts to coerce the 
so-called traitors into submission will be made, but as not a few threaten 
to bolt, there is anything but smooth sailing ahead. 

For the pledge tbe party is indebted to William Jennings Bryan. In 
one of his canvasses for the Presidency imperialism figured as his para- 
mount issue, with the customary consequence. It shared the fate of 16 
to 1, though the candidate warned his countrymen that imperialism in 
the Sea of China would result in despotism here. In the interval our 
form of government has not changed, and recent reports from the Archi 
pelago are to the effect that conditions there are steadily improving, 


arty will be redeemed without a 








which reports come from officials who are Democrats. If they are con- 
tradicted at all, it will be by Republicans. 
So much for the passing of one Bryan bugaboo. That the Filipinos 


are ready for self-government is affirmed and denied. The question thus 
raised will remain a question. There is, however, no question that in 
the matter of religion we have guaranteed freedom to the Filipinos in 
perpetuity, this being one of the obligations we contracted with Spain. 
How we are to fulfil: it should we withdraw from the Archipelago has 
not been explained. Nor is it easy to understand why we should in one 
and the same breath grant freedom to the islanders and compel them 
to become prohibitionists. This looks like a plain case of doownlns 
sovereignty in grape juice. 
There are cases in which it may be more or less justifiable to crack 
the party whip. The fate of the Philippines is not one of them. It 
is one in which freedom of action should be reserved to every Member 
of the House of Representatives. It is not one in which pressure 
to bear from the White House or from any other 


should be brought 
base of operations. The proposition is now to commit the country to 








action which is to be taken from two to four years hence. Never was 
time less opportune for taking such a plunge in the dark. So may 
conditions change in the interval that what may now seem to be 
rational to plan may then be lunacy to execute. The time to cross a 
bridge is when it is reached. 
{From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union, Apr. 28, 1916.) 
rAMMANY DEFIANCE OF THE PRESIDEN, 

The bolt of 28 Democratic Congressmen from the us on the Philiy 

pine seuttle bill, apparently insuring the defeat of that measure in its 


present form, is a most gratifying evidence of sanity and independence 


in the House. 
This action will be accepted as proof that the Representatives have 
paid close attention to the sentiment of the country on the proposition 





to give the Filipinos unconditional 
four years. They have learned tbat the plan meets with overy 
disapproval, is considered premature, and fraught with the 
danger to the islanders themselves. 

Of almost equal importance to dealing a death blow to the independ 

} feature of the bill is the political significance of the revolt. It 
means that White House domination is broken for the present, at least, 
and indicates that Democratic Representatives will no submit to 

itside dictation. 

This bolt seems to be closely related to the refusal of Senator Wag 
ner to accept the postmastership in Manhattan. Fourteen of the 28 
bolters were Tammany men It was a Murphy slap at the President, 
ust as was the Wagner refusal a formal notice that Tammany is not 
willing to shake hands with Mr. Wilson and forget the past. The Presi- 
dent is said to have written a letter urging the Democratic Congress- 
men to pass the Philippine bill, and the answer was given at last 
night’s caucus. 

How far-reaching will be the Tammany hostility, assuming it is to be 
persisted in, is a fair subject for speculation. It not, of course, 
aftect the decision at St. Louis in June, but it may cut quite a figure 
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in Congress. If the smoldering resentment of Tammany has really 
broken out into a flame, as indicated by the caucus bolt, the President 
may be seriously embarrassed in carrying out his legislative ram, 
It is a situation which will be w: ed with interest 

On May 3, 1916, the Philadelphia Public Ledger contained 
the following editorial: 

NO SCUTTLING IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Various objections might still be raised to the Phil ines 
passed by the House, but the elimination of the Clarke amendment 
lieves it of its worst feature. By the action of 30 Democrats in join- 
ing with the Republicans the responsibility solemnly assumed by the 
United States will not be repudiated and the islands will not be cut 
adrift before their people are fit for self-government Why the admin- 
istration so urgently desired to ignore these particu obligations of 
the “humanity” to which it is constantly professing allegiance there 
is no need to inquire. It has passed the policy of scuttle upon the 


Democratic Party in the most persistent and eager fashion. This makes 
the revolt of so considerable a section of that party in Congress a seri- 
ous affair. The President committed himself to the defeated amend- 
ment by exercising every kind of personal pressure, and for that reason 
his prestige suffers in proportion. But this is not the main point. A 
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i nde pen must depend upon the success 
t j i in free government as we have directed it. 
Hs et w this qualification will be reached? The bill, 
{ vl mits the declaration of any date when success in 
t! irded as aitained. In other words, it reiter- | 
t pron ( ultimate independence when the Vilipinos shall 
dem th pacity for self-government. We must be the judges 
{ 
VW n ifely b pledged Lys th United States? 


1916, gave the following as il 


w 


I ad it of ti Jones-Clarke “ buck-passing’’ Philippines bill ¢ 
ary of Dewey 









eon 1 s victory may have been merely a coincidence. 

rhe m es of the Democratic caucus bolters who struck the blow may 

not have been those of high-souled patriotism. Nevertheless, c 

will see in the result, regardless of the instruments, an in- 

ion of the American spirit linst the craven theory that we 
somchow to be ashamed of 1S98, 





hat theory the 


Joues-Clarke bill was conceived. It is a belated 
th of the Bryan antiimperialism campaign of 1900. We thought then 
we had voted that folly down. We knew we had no intent to oppress 
the Vilipinos. We believed we could make them American, or, at least, 
deal well with them that in time they would be as unwilling to cease 
to be under our flag as we would to see it give place to another in our 
own Janda. 
llowever, the neurotics kept nagging on, and politicians under no 
delusio about the capacities for independent self-government of less 
developed races nearer home lost themselves in mazes of abstract theory 
about the Philippin They have never been tbe home of a real 
“nation” and are merely a miniature Indla. As the withdrawal of 
the Br h overlordship from India would be followed by the domina- 


tion of stronger castes and tribes and the subjugation of all the rest, 
so our wilidrawal from the Philippines would result either in a selfish 
native oligarchy or in a foreign conquest. 

With such a future so visible, two courses were logically open to us: 


One was to keep steadily on along the lines for which we apparently 
decided in 1900. The otber was to regard that decision as wholly 
reversed in 1912 and frankly abandon the islands, confessing that we 


had been all wrong in the daring of our soldiers and the devotion of 
our teachers and the outpouring of blood and the years of toil through 
which we had brought peace and order and were starting the islanders 
up the long hill to liberty, safeguarded by law and all that we mean 
by an established civilization. 


The Jones-Clarke bill took neither of these courses, both logical and 
both honest, however cowardly the latter must be regarded by all who 
hold that the more fortunate have a duty to help the less fortunate, 


nationally as well as individually. It was a miserable shuffle between 
them, granting what the common sense of the man in the street rightly 
termed “ independence with a string.” Moreover, it was based on the 
assumption that we ought to be ashamed of 1898S. 

The instinets of the American people seem to have rebelled against 
a cont ion so base and so false. Whatever our errors, and they have 
been many, though chiefly in lack of fixedness of purpose, we are not 
ashamed of 1898 and of what we did for peoples lopg oppressed in that 
glorious snd memorable year. 


The Chicago Daily News, May 38, 
torial: 


1916, contained this edi- 


WISE ACTION ON THE PILILIPPINES. 

In refusing te give ils approval to the Philippine bill with the amend- 
ment promising compiete independence to the Philippine Islands within 
tour years the National House of Representatives has acted wisely. 
Independence for the Philippine Islands is the goal toward which both 
the islanders and the United States should be working, but nothing is 
to be gained by setting a fixed date at which the United States will with- 
draw from the islands. On the contrary, much harm might result from 
enacting such a promise into law. 

Powers of self-rule for the islanders should be enlarged from time 
to time so far as this can be done wisely. When the people of the 
Philippines shall actually manage their own affairs in a_ reasonably 
satistuctory way with only nominal direction from the Washington 
Government the time will be at hand for the formal recognition of the 
republic in the Pacific. To fix a time limit on American authority be- 
fore the islanders have learned to walk alone would be unjust to the 
islanders themselves and to all legitimate interests in the Philippines. 

Cuba was given its freedom by the United States, but it was set 
adrift prematurely. Conditions in that island soon darkened into civil 
wal Interference by the United States was necessary in 1906, Again 
in 1912 United States marines were landed on the island and interven- 
ition was threatened, Since that time Cuba has so conducted itself that 
it has not required outside interference for its own good. The United 
States can not afford to set the Philippines adrift prematurely. 

Congress should reiterate its intention of giving the Filipinos their in- 
dependence ultimately and should assist in the work of preparing them 
to receive their independence as soon as that heavy and complex task 
can be compicted, 

February 7, 1916, the Detroit Free Press carried this edi- 
terinl 

TIE SENATE 


VOTES TO SCUTILE, 


The Senate of the United States, once a clear-seeing and patriotic 
body, has gone on record for a scuttling policy in the Philippines. I[t 
has passed a bill that ought to make the country first hide its head in 
shame and then rise in a storm of indignation. 


fhe Senate has detied decency, and it has defied the plain and em- 
platie mandate of the voters as expressed in the national election of 
1900, when Bryan enti-imperialism was snowed under. It has lent itself 


to a long-denied but now amply proven plot. The 
who declared last session that there was no idea o 
pines now stand out In their true character. 
deceptions, This monstrosity which 
real plan all along. 

Of all the outrageous schemes concocted for turning the Philippines 
adrift to shift for themselves, rudderiess, guideless, and unprotected, the 
one just approved by the upper House is the most despicable. 

if Congress tinally takes the course now indicated, and as we are in- 
formod approved by the Chief Executive, this conntry will stand out 
among fhe nations as a shirk. It will be in the position of having 


orotestations of those 
deserting the Philip- 
Those protestations were 
the Senate has fathered was the 
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|} once they are cut loose. 








with Spain: there is no definite term of years in callously repudialed a solemn obligation. After having taking the 
} archipelago from a protector 


for Spain was a protector, even if a poor 


cne—-it will be leaving it to become the victim of the first greedy, land 
grabbing expleiter that happens along. For in the bill as it stands 
there is not even the pretense of a scheme to watch over the islands 


They are to be left as a public prey, thetr only 
heritage a lot of hypocritical moral admonitions. 

Inevitably, all the good accomplished in the first years of the Ameri 
can occupation will be.undone. Peoples just beginning to understand 
the meaning of justice, of freedom without license, and of enlightened 
civilization will be condemned to sink back into their age-long bar 
barism. And why? 

We know the specious cry has been raised that the inhabitants of th 
Philippines ought to be given political separation because they have a 
right to rule their own land if they wish to. We know all about th 
dishonest assertion that the islanders are being held in wicked bondag: 
We know there is an element in the islands, composed mostly of per 
sons greedy for power or position or money who are working tooth and 
nail to get rid of the wholesome restraints imposed by the United States. 
But the attempt to create an impression that the independence pro- 
posed for the Philippines is to be a real freedom, that it will be for the 
good of the peoples of those islands, that these peoples are capable of 
taking care of themselves, is an attempt to spread a lie. Every honest 
and unprejudiced person with first-hand knowledge of the conditions in 
our East Indian possessions testifies to this effect. 

The real reason for the effort to pass the Philippine scuttling bill {: 
cowardly fear. Those behind the plot are afraid they may be called 
upon to assert the American principles of which they love to orate i: 
campaign times and of which they discourse in their political platforms, 
but which they carefully avoid practicing whenever there is danger 

ractice may call for courage or self-sacrifice. Chiefly they dread 

apan, and they want to give up the Philippines beause they craven)) 
fear that otherwise they may be forced to fight for the islands’ prote« 
tection from Nipponese greed. ‘They are afraid of their own inefficiency 
and rather than try to repair it they insist that the Nation no longer 
bear what once was proudly called “ the white man’s burden.” 

The worst of it is they try to disguise their cowardice by calling it 
“ faithfulness to principle.” Well, we all know what are the principles 
of a man who, having agreed to protect and educate a child, tires of 
his bargain, turns the child out on the street on the plea that the child 
doesn’t like restraint, and leaves it to become the prey of white slavers, 
thieves, and murderers, 


The Washington Post of May 3, 1916, published the following 


letter of Mr. Hearst, which that day also appeared in the New 
York American: 


/» 
, 


PHILIPPINE BILt’s Dereat—LoyaLty to Futcre INTERrests or Covn 
TRY More Important THAN Party Tres, Says Famous Epiror 
CRIMB TO ABANDON ISLANDS. 

To the Epiror or THE WASHINGTON Post: 

The 28 Democrats who bravely strove to save the Nation from th: 
disgrace of abandoning its duties and from the mistake of sacrificing 
its opportunities in the Philippines are as much national heroes as th: 
men who fought to save the country from the evils of conquest in the 
Revolution or of dismemberment in the rebellion. 

The sacrifice of high purpose and high principle would hardly hay: 
been greater had we failed in the Revolution, the sacrifice of territor) 
and essential integrity would hardly have been severer had we lost in 
the rebellion than the sacrifice the Nation would suffer to-day in pr 
tige and possessions through a timid and stupid abandonment of i 
obligations and opportunities in the Philippines. 

DESERVE GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE. 


These 28 men, who refused to be bound by a party caucus to do a 
traitorous act of national danger and dishonor, were patriots befor 
they were partisans, and deserve the grateful recognition and remem 
brance of patriotic citizens of whatever party. 

They have rendered a great service to their country—a service for 
which they should receive their reward not only in the approval of thei 
own conscience, but in the universal consideration and esteem of a grate 
ful people. 

Surely these broad-minded, far-seeing statesmen will be remembere:! 
and respected when the little spineless, spiritless followers of a timorou 
and traitorous administration are forever forgotten. 

These courageous Democrats who saved both their country and their 
party from injury and ignominy will be denounced as disloyal by part; 
bigots, but there is no disloyalty in refusing to follow disloyal leaders. 

LOYALTY TO COUNTRY ALL IMPORTANT, 


senedict Arnold was an American general, but those would be pro 
nounced traitors to-day who would have followed him into the camp o 
the enemy while those who refused to follow him are esteemed patriot: 

Loyalty to the present and future interests of our beloved country 
more important in the minds of sincere citizens than loyalty to any indi 
vidual or to any party policy. 

The abandonment of the Philippines would mean more than mere lo 
of wealth and territory and power and prestige to the United States. 

It would mean the betrayal of this island empire to Japan and woul: 
make Japan that much more populous and powerful and bring be: 
—— forts and formidable fleets that much nearer to our defenseless 
shores. 

PROTECTING THE PHILIPPINES. 


What nonsense to say that we would protect the Philippines as o 
wards when the island fortifications would be left to the lazy neg 
and childish incompetence of the Filipinos-—-our fleets withdrawn from 
their harbors, our soldiers recalled from their shores. 

Is it not easier to defend the Philippines as our possessions. fully fo 
tified with our ships and guns, than it would be to defend them 
wards, without our armament and without authority? 

Yet the same unwise and insincere demagogues who say we would pro 
tect the Philippines as our wards advocate the abandonment of th 
Philippines because we would be unable to protect them as our poss: 
sions. 


WOULD BE COLOSSAL CRIME. 


The abandonment of the pees would be the colossal crime 
our history, the crowning folly of our career as a na..on. 

It would be an indictment of Democracy and impeachment of o 
republican form of government; a reflection upon the capacity ani 
patriotism of our people; a slur and slight upon the intelligence ani 
efficiency of our citizenship. : ; 

It would be a first and fatal step toward the relinquishment o! 
American supremacy in the Pacific, 
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All the time those who la ition to see t ossibilities in 
new nds and larger develop d ( ed their dullness by the name 
of conservatism and stood stolid in path of progress 


DESIRE OF TRUE AMERICANS, 
Still our country grew 
it was our destiny. 
Still the glowing star of our tending empi 
We the Spanish War and won the Phil 
Of course, history repeats it 
Of course, the reactionaries rise t iy to repudiate our opportuniti 
and obligations there as they did in Florida, in Louisiana, in California, 
in Alaska. 
Of course, the miniature Americans want the Nation to shrink to 


took its western way. 
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grow ever greater and fulfill to the full its duties and its destir 

Greatness is a matter of soul, not census. 

To be truly great our people must possess national pride and 
patriotic purpose—not merely population. 

We must have the spirit of our fathers, the energy and ambition of 
our ancestors. 

We must devote ourselves to our national development, our territorial 
enlargement, our moral and material improvement. 

We must consecrate ourselves to the extension of our civili 


fluence, of our beneficial and benign activities, of our upliftin 
inspiring ideals. 









CENTER OF THE WORLD'S ACTIVITIES 


The United States is located at the focus of the world’s attention, at 
the center of the world’s activities. 


On the one side is the Atlantic Ocean, the great commercial highway | 


connecting us with Europe 

On the other side is the Pacific Ocean, the great thoroughfare of 
trade uniting us with Asia. 

On the south lie the rich and rising Republics of South America. 

Such a commanding and controlling location should make our coun- 
try as it made Venice in former times and _ under former conditions, 
the center of the world’s commerce, the custodian of the world’s wealth. 

But something other than mere location, as well as something more 
than mere poulation, is needed for true greatness and glory. 

We must have enterprise and imagination, courage and confidence, 
the ability to understand and the energy to exploit the advantages 
which surround us. 





God’s work of civilizing the world must be done and, will not lag | 


for lack of willing servants. 
NATION MUST DO ITS FULL DUTY. 


If we fail to do our full duty other nations will be found to sup- 
plement or supplant us. 

We must not be dependent upon the past, content with the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors. 

We must work out our own salvation, perform our present-day obliga- 
tion 

\ professor of ancient history is not the best leader for a modern 
constituency. 

He is likely to be so intent upon the incidents of the past that he is 
indifferent to the occurrences of the present and inaccessible to the 
opportunities of the future. 

A nation is like an individual. 

It lives and labors, it plans and performs, it conceives and achieves. 

It passes through its successive 
seniority, of senility. 

It grows and develops. 

It declines and dies. 

In all its course no nation stands still. 

It either advances or recedes, progresses or retrogresses 

We have not yet reached the point where we must disintegrate 
and deteriorate. 








PATRIOTIC OBLIGATIONS TO BE MET. 
The red blood of enthusiasm is still warm in our veins, our minds 
are still alert to our labors, our hearts are still strong in our faith. 
We have set our hand to the plow, let us not turn back until we 
have reached the end of the furrow. 
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The Stop Watch and the Human Serap Heap. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


WILLIAM 


OF 


HON. P. BORLAND, 


MISSOURI, 


IN vue House or Representatives, 


I idai, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the stop watch used to be a 
Symbol of the race track, but at this date it is seriously pro- 
posed to make it the symbol of Government service. 
on the race track is perfectly natural and proper to record the 
result of an unusual, overstimulated and noneconomic test of 
speed and endurance where everything must be sacrificed to 
the victory of the moment. It has no legitimate place, how- 
ever, in industrial life, and especially in those pursuits where 
training, intelligence, and experience are the valuable elements, 
I am opposed to the stop-watch system and can not believe it 
will produce a permanently higher standard of efficiency. 

As I understand it, it amounts to a speeding-up process, by 
which the youngest, quickest, and most active worker is to set 
the pace for all the rest. Those who exceed this pace, while 
securing some temporary and inadequate compensation therefor, 
are doing so at the cost of a nervous strain out of proportion to 
the benefit to the service, and certainly not justified by any per- 
manent benefit to themselves. Those who fail to come up to the 
mark set by the pacemaker suffer humiliation and loss of earn- 
ing power, which destroys their ambition and weakens their 
determination for useful and permanent service. The system 
will have a bad effeet in overstimulating those who try to excel 
the record. It will certainly have a bad effect of shortening the 
industrial life of thousands of workers who have lost their first 
quickness and precision. One of the greatest blights on eur 
civilization to-day is the shortening of the industrial life of 
human workmen. In some occupations and trades the period 
in which a man can earn the normal wage is pitifully short, and 
even in the skilled trades, where intelligence and experience 
ought to be the main factor, it is much shorter than it ought to 
be. Human beings go into the scrap heap too soon. Men are 
not made for commerce and industry, but commerce and indus- 
try are made for men. What we ought to study, from the stand- 
point of statesmanship, is some means of lengthening the indus- 
trial life and prolonging the maximum earning power of intelli- 
gent workers. This is especially true in those occupations like the 
postal service, in which study, experience, and careful prepara- 
tion are necessary to enable the employee to reach the length of 
service entitling him to a living. 

‘The stop watch, in my mind, savors entirely too much of turn- 
ing men into machines. The great trouble about such a plan 
is that we can repair or renew machinery, but we can not re- 
store the abused faculties of the human worker. I can not but 
believe that the experiments which are now being tried to adapt 
the stop-watch system to intellectual employments will show 
that such a plan is utterly inapplicable. 


fugu st 25, 


The Real Issues and the Democratic Hurdy-Gurdy, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, FRANKLIN F. ELLSWORTH, 
OF MINNESOTA, 


In tne House or Representatives, 


Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the United States is but 
little more than a century and a quarter old, and yet within 
the comparatively brief space of her history there have been 
more momentous political questions raised in the publie forum 
than in any nation of Europe since the days when religious 
creeds were the underlying principles of governments—more 
than 200 vears ago. 

‘This was but the natural outcome in a great, compact expanse 
of territory so richly endowed with natural wealth, and with 
the consequent divergent interests of different peoples of dif- 
ferent sections. 

if sll men were equally endowed, and each were ready to 
sacrifice unselfishly his own to the general good, the history of 
a republic might well be written in a few shert pages; but in 


Its use | 


America, with our virile, concentrated, gigantic interests and 
institutions, where the very spirit of America breathes progress 
and incites ambition, these great political struggles are in- 
evitable. 

And in a Government of political parties, as this and every 
great Republic of the world must be, it is well that there come 
ata stated period an adjustment time, and that the people take 
into consideration their public affairs and delegate the powers 
of the Governi.ent to one or the other of the great politica! 
parties. 

PATRIOTISM 

AS we approach the contest the air is surcharged with an 
insidious and deep-seated feeling of suspicions of the motive: 
of citizens and classes of citizens. Vatriotic Americans are im 
patient of the expressed sympathies of adopted American citi 
zens and children of adopted citizens whe came from other lands 
whose hearts go out to their former kinsmen across the waters 
in their struggles. Some entertain a deep solicitude for this 
Government’s acts as they may affect the struggle between the 
great nations of Europe, which is but natural. Before I con 
demn I want to place myself in the position of him whom | 
propose condemnation of. If we to-day, American citizens 
were to take up our abode and later our citizenship in a ne\ 
and adopted land beyond the seas and after our citizenship 
there had become complete were to be compelled to follow thi 
fortunes of America struggling for her existence with a foreigi 
power, I wonder would we look indifferently on or would ws 
be solicitous of her fortunes. Would we be interested in thi 
course of our then adopted country toward and affecting th: 
belligerents? Would we hope and pray for the suecess of Amer 
ica? And if we did, and hoped for our adopted government's 
favor to America, would we be disloyal? 

By this I do not undertake to excuse or palliate any real 
offense against our country. We have no room for any dis 
loyal citizen here. America is big and broad enough for al! 
Americans. It is too big to tolerate a single other one. 

The other day I heard through my office window the martia! 
strains of a band. As it approached I perceived the music to 
be a funeral dirge. Looking from my window, I saw a gui 
caisson draped in mourning, on which was mounted a caske! 
containing the mortal remains of an American soldier, enliste:! 
in the volunteer service as a member of his company of tli 
National Guard. He was being borne to his last rest by thi 
regimental band and the full membership of his company 0| 
Infantry, marching in close formation, with heads bowed. 1 
was an inspiring signt—the band and company and comracd 
in khaki uniferm of the United States Army. As the cortés: 
passed a bystander inquired who the departed soldier was, ani 
upon being told inquired of his military rank, and upon learn 
ing that he was a private in the ranks, remarked that he though 
it was a pretty big fuss to make over a private. I was inte: 
ested to learn who this bystander was, and, as I saw hii 
frequently, inquired, and finally learned, to my great satisfa: 
tion, that he was not an American citizen, and I thanked Go 
for it. 

America is a nation of privates. There is no honor to tl 
memory of an American citizen disproportionate to his station 
in life. There is no station above that of a true, loyal country- 
loving American citizen, and the gravest charge that can } 
laid at his door, graver than indictments of homicide or theti, 
are those which impugn his patriotism. 

There is: hope for the vagabond and the beggar that they may 
reform; there is hope for the thief that he may see the error © 
his ways; there is hope for the gossip and trouble maker tha 
he may experience humiliation; there is hope for the murdere: 
that he may yet repent; but there is but little hope when you 
find a man whose heartbeats do not quicken at the sound « 
the bugle which calls his countrymen to the defense of his 
country. 

Some may feel that there is a danger to our free Governuic! 
and institutions; some may feel that our national honor is 1: 
zealously enough guarded; some may feel that we must have 
larger armies and larger navies than all the world; but whi! 
American political parties fight it out at election time; wi 
American Congresses wrangle over the construction of battle- 
ships and American candidates for President charge and counte! 
charge on foreign policies, I feel that the country is safe. 

I am willing to forego any comparisons of patriotic motives 
and grant at the outset that of our 100,000,000 people 99,999,090) 
are patriots, and this includes Charles Evans Hughes and t! 
President of the United States. 


CONGRESS AND TIIE PRESIDENT. 


Before I go farther I want to speak of a condition which ha~ 
grown up and which has been accentuated by the present Chici 


AND MOTIVES. 





Executive. It the interference with 
executive branch of the Government. 


is the 


} sclatix } 
legislative by the 


When our fathers formed this Government, knowing the les 
sons of too great a concentration of power, they very wisely 
provided for the three coordinate branches of the Government, 






the executive, legislative, and judicial. I need not to 
you their separate and distinctive powers and duties, but suffice 
it to say that should any of these departments encroach upon 
either of the others to the extent that such department i 
hampered and ceases to retain its original character, our repre- 
sentative Government is threatened. And especially is this true 
as to the legislative branch, which is the real safeguard of 
truly representative Government. If this free and independent 
Government does not remain representative in fact and in truth 
as well as in form and in law, then surely the work of the 
framers of our Constitution was in vain, and those men who 
fought and bled and died upon our hundred battle fields won but 
fleeting victories. 

The judiciary with profound regard for the makers of the 
Constitution, and with the dignified demeanor and exalted ideals 
which have marked its deliberations, from John Jay to Charles 
Evans Hughes, has preserved its ethical poise. 

The Congress is content, and has always been, to maintain a 
strict adherence to its duties and responsibilities. 

There is, however, a growing tendency to personalize and 
individualize political parties in the advocated declarations of 
their leaders, and parties in power are prone to heap credit 
and blame upon the President. The President serves as the 
residuary legatee of errors of local statesmen and politicians, 
and correlatively the shining mark of the adulation of the people 
who are pleased at beneficial legislation of the Congress. 
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The | 


President serves as the stationary party pillar, the weather | 
vane of popular opinion, and the trumpeter of party slogans. | 


This is the tendency. 


It is a dangerous omen to popular gov- 
ernment. 


A single act or word in encouragement of this tendency by 


the President goes further to break down representative gov- 
ernment than numberless pernicious acts of Congress. 
law may be repealed, but once the Nation’s viewpoint is per- 
verted the injury is irreparable. 

Party men, and especially of a party that has long hungered 
for power, hanker for a titular head upon which to fasten the 


veil of its mortal fabric to give a seeming stability to its shift- | 


ing organism. 

The people, busy with their work and play, have no quarrel 
with delegation of powers, and accept the visible signs of exer- 
cise of official acts as the constitutional prerogative of the actor. 


The condition presents fallow ground. An Executive politi- 


ily inclined and self-absorbed can easily encroach upon the 
legislative sphere. 
President Wilson, from his acts, appears to have been no 


respecter of the prerogatives of the people’s representatives. 
He has not hesitated to dictate the raising of revenue to 
the House of Representatives, and has specified when and how 
much, and even that it should be raised in a specific way and 
upon specific amounts and specific articles. He has even gone 
so far as to suggest in his message to the Congress—December 7, 
1915—that the exemption should be changed in the income tax; 
that gasoline should be taxed by the gallon and at the rate of 
1 cent; that the horsepower of automobiles and internal-ex- 
plosion engines should be taxed, and that the tax be 50 cents 


per horsepower ; and that bank checks, pig iron, and fabricated | 


iron and steel be taxed, and how much. 

He has suggested, urged, planned, and proposed increases 
changes, schemes, and complements for the Army and Navy, 
directly or indirectly, through administrative departments and 
public speeches, ranging from nothing, which “ excited” and 
“nervous ” people thought they wanted, to the “* Navy second to 
none,” which he thought once that he wanted, and kept Congress 
and the country in a turmoil. 

He picked from its feathered bed in committee room in the 
louse of Representatives a simple and harmless resolution, sug- 
resting, but mildly, that American citizens refrain from travel- 
ing upon vessels which his Secretary of War, with his undoubted 
approval, in a note to belligerent powers, had declared were 
reasonably “ auxiliary cruisers,” and asked that the Congress 
lay aside its business, adopt a special rule, and table the trou- 
blesome resolution which Congress itself was almost a stranger 


a 


A vicious | 


to, and thereby raised the most monstrous and spurious cry of | 


national disloyalty since the accusations against the Hartford 
convention. 

It followed upon a signal speech by Elihu in New York. 
It inarked a complete change of the administration's foreign 
policy. It was retrvactive and settled gratuitously an academic 
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done more. They could not ] ( ‘ 1 degre 
exhibited in the application of 
tion to statecraft as the am) 
tice court pettifoggery to la j i =f ‘ ( 
the faintest praise would | 0 0 
| larceny from the Republican P i r ¢ 
| and the dyestuffs measure of p 
| simple, commonplace, everyday act It heralds no 
marks no historical incident, nor broods : ! ent 
Neither does it furnish the first ( 





ee 1 


over which that party, if it were 


n journe n the route 
e] e American omnibus, would travel to reach its | 
a nat It means little as to future course in the all-im- | 
p nt questions to come. As to its containing the ingredients 


And while platforms have not always been kept, they have 
their use. They are a necessary implement of political parties. 
Give political parties and politicians of both parties credit that 


from which to analyze a prospective mixture, it is as indefinite 
as a drink of water. It has appealed to the Democratic sage 
in geometric progression. To a Republican protectionist its 
‘ for the future approaches zero by infinitesimal incre- 
Let the Democratic Party hitch its chariot to a star 

and bask in the mazes of a metaphysical party unction. The 
te] liean Party and the people are getting down to cold, hard 
bi ( | 

PLATFORMS NOT PROPHETS. 

lirst, the platforms. What must the people expect? Not 
much. Not much because of platforms. In 1912 Mr.. Wilson 
said, “ Our pledges are made to be kept when in office * * *.” 
He probably meant it when he said it. They have been and they 
have not been. Other platforms have been kept sometimes and 
sometimes not. Republican pledges have not always been kept. 


while they make their platforms to get in on, and construct | 


them along practical lines, with an eye to their attractiveness, 
in the main they are a fairly honest embodiment of the intended 
governmental policies to be applied if election brings success. 

But keep in mind that platforms are not prophets, anc no plat- 
form ever anticipated the future. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion itself could not anticipate that before the first regular 
session of Congress was called it would be necessary to call an 
extra to submit 10 amendments to the Constitution. 
When Washington was made President a contest over assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of States’ debts was not antici- 
pated. Reelected in 1792, the outstanding issues, ending in the 
proclamation of neutrality between England and France and 
Genet’s recall, were not dreamed of. Adams did not anticipat 
the alien and sedition laws or the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions. Jefferson at his second election could not foresee the 
embargo of 1807 or Napoleon’s decrees of Berlin and Milan; 
Madison did not anticipate the declaration of war against Great 
Britain, or Monroe, elected 100 years ago, the acrimonious de- 
bate and the Missouri Compromise. 

Kor the most part the questions which rise out of our deal- 
ings with other nations of the world involving national pride 
and patriotism are not anticipated in party platforms. 

On the other hand, the questions which really distinguish be- 
tween the parties are those which involve banking and finance, 
Government regulation and internal improvements, and tariff 
making. 

These are the questions which are always present. When 
there are no spectacular questions to be discussed in the cam- 
paign they hold the center of the stage, but only then as a gen- 
eral proposition. The result therefore is that platforms and 
campaigns fought out on spectacular issues are settled without 
reference to financial questions which afterwards really demand 


session 


the attention of the Government. And likewise campaigns 
fought out on business lines are sidetracked for new issues 
which arise. 


The 1912 platform and campaign accentuated tariff legisla- 
ion, cost of living, trust legislation, extravagance, and many 
things which were lost almost complete sight of in legislation 
which was in complete antithesis to all of them. Instead of 
cutting cost of living, it has gone up; instead of trust legisla- 
tion, we are talking of the allowance of forming a trust to con- 
trol world trade; instead of tariff legislation, there was none 
offered, except upon the schedules for dyestuffs, the one on 
which tariffs had not been before, and the very opposite— 
direct taxation—was put into effect, and instead of cutting 
down extravagance we have been the most extravagant of any 
time in the history of our own or of any other nation. 

These things were crowded off the stage by a changed world 
condition which completely absorbed the attention of Congress 
and the country, and in the present campaign they are talking 
about Americanism, the European war, Mexico, and national 
defense. 

THE PROBLEM WHEN WAR IS OVER. 
the next administration settles down to business; 
when t Mexicans throw down their guns and turn to work, 
and the only evidences left of the European war is the canvass- 


And when 


he 









ing agent ringing the doorbell with the big red volume, which 
some people buy and nobody reads; when war heroes, with lost 
limbs and relatives in Michigan and Indiana, “ would like to 
come to America to find wo we will have the very prosaic 


an industrial 
level of the shambles of Europe. We 
will be confronted with the most serious question in our his- 


but complicated task of preserving in America 
] 


condition high above the 
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tory. It is a problem which will require foresight, steadfast- 
ness, fortitude. It must be approached with a cool determina- 
tion, an unalterable purpose, and a definite object. There can 
be no wavering and no vacillation. There is no halfway sta- 
tion. It will not be a business for men of a party whose lead- 
ers represent all shades of one side of the very fundamental 
principle involved, from the abolition of customs duties to “a 
question of adopting means to ends,” but for a party whose 
very first principles are the foundation upon which the legisla- 
tive superstructure must be builded. 

If you want pledges as earnest, it is business for the party 
which has advocated the application of the remedy and put it 
in practice for half a century, not of a party which after 50 
years of opposition to the principle mildly asserts that it * re- 
affirms” its ol revenue doctrine and “unreservedly indorses 
the Underwood tariff” in exemplification of it. 

It is not the business for a party whose platform maker and 
leader proposes for revenue taxes on gasoline, automobiles, bank 
checks, and steei, and whose leaders in the Congress tax almost 
anything other than gasoline, automobiles, bank checks, and 
steel. 

It can not be expected that a party not able to agree in methods 
of application of principles consonant with their traditional 
party faith could for one minute abandon that ingrown party 
faith upon a great vital question and all of them, going over to 
the opposite view, agree harmoniously upon the exact shade of it 
to adopt. 

Why, if the American people should choose the Democratic 
Party in the coming election, and they settle down to make a 
tariff after the war in Europe is over, I should expect to see 
the worst wrangle since the debate on the Kansas-Nebraska i 
bill. The result would necessarily be worse than any tariff we 
have ever had. And if our standing with the other nations is im- 
paired now by reason of a vacillating policy, the Lord only knows 
what the condition would be when in 1921 the Republican Party 
would be called upon to reverse a disaster to America and place 
it upon the shoulders of Europe by closing our doors to unre- 
stricted trade. 

I do not think the American people will make this mistake. 
They will not, unless they mistake the issue. 


THE HURDY-GURDY MAN, 


I have in my possession a little sketch about the hurdy-gurdy 
man.. I am not at liberty to give the name of the author, but 
it seems to me to be a very good pertrayal of the Democratic 
campaign this election. 

As I know the sketch to be written in the most kindly spirit 
and without intent to reflect on either the Democratic cam- 
paigner or the hurdy-gurdy man himself I give it here. 

The hurdy-gurdy man is coming. He is coming to play swect 
music to the free and independent denizens of the cities and 
towns and valleys. He is tuning his hand organ with the fines 
strings and with a variegated repertoire to give excruciating 
ecstasy to the soul of the proletaire. His shillalah is in hand, 
the chimpanzee is tugging at the leash, and the autumnal cha- 
peau is off the hook to garner capricious votes. 

The Democratic hurdy-gurdy is tuned to the finest points. It 
is concert pitch. It has the chromatics, the upper and lower 
registers, the forte, the double forte, and the soft pedal fo 
double “ p.”” It is set with the low bass, the coloratura, the trap 
double snares, the tambourine, the tinkling cymbal and soundi! 
brass. It produces the bell sound, the vox humana, vox popu 
and fluke and picayune. Its melodies are many and varied, an 
among others it produces, with delicate shade and accur 
tempo, the Good Roads March, the Rural Credit Tango, 1! 
Child Labor Lullaby. 

“She play de Merika Merika Tom Tom, de Revenue Ave! 
Ragga, de Hyphena Hugga Mugga, and de Huert Hoka I: 
Som time she play, buut note so muuch, ‘ De Intermezz! de | 
vilieria Huert,’ ‘de Carranz Symphona de Fact,’ ‘de Pan 
Veeya Francisk,’ and som time she play dat grande overt 
‘de Storma de Vera Cru’; buut note so muuch. 

“ Buut de nica de t’ing ees, de hurdy-gurdy she knowa de hu! 
gurdy man anda de hurdy-gurdy man she knowa heem, 
wheena de hurdy-gurdy man he hoolda da hurdy-gurdy to 
streekt accountabil, dea hurdy-gurdy he ees note too proud 
play. An’ the hurdaga man he can turna de organ } 
way, and som time at once botha way togeth an aila de si 
way, too. An’ dees hurdaga man he halafa nica tune for a di 
stree, an’ he play heem hees hurdaga een Mennesot and 
Nebrask and goa to Dakot and Menneap he piay heem a d 
| tune, likka de tune to makka de road goo, to borra de far! 
| mon, to makka de keed stoppa work, anda dees leet] nica 
| to takka de cara de workka man ven he ickka de toe. 
| play moosiec een Chicago an’ Philadelf heem play on de 
bom string and makka de noise likka de war; heem puut: 


‘ - } 
yen ! 


soift peedel on de makka de road goo, de borra de farm de mon, 
alln de same likka he puut de bigga soift peedel on de bom bom 
eeng in Nebrask Menneapol. 


ea 


, 


i 
hurdy-gurdy man he no likka 
10 likka De Watcha Waita Walse and 





som tunes, 








ox and he no likka de Meloda of Johnna Leen, de 
i ental to Mixa Mex. In dees circumstansa de 
hurdy n he no play some nica tune so much. And the 
} irdy ly m ka some nica tune out from the hurdy-gurdy 
ot he no likka de hurdy gurdy to play. He takka out from 
he hurdy-gurdy de nica sweet tune ‘ De Republica Hurdy-Gurdy 
He no Play de New Tune Thirty Year.’ He no likka when 


he hear Republica hurdy- ly play ‘ Democratic Hurdy-Gurdy 
She Makka de New Tune Differa Evera Day.’ De Democrati 


ili 
} 


hurdy-gurdy man he takka out too from de hurdy-gurdy de 
Carriff Protectsha Tune and he brakka de record up and smasha 
de piece and burna de dust and wink hes eye, and put in the 
hurdy-gurdy de tune of the Tariff Com-mish, and he say, ‘We 
foola de workka man.’ And de hurdy-gurdy man he takka out 
alla de leetle ping-ping notes to de Breetesh Man and the Duetch ; 
he no likka de sound. He try tuna dem up to makka dem play 
‘Woodra Wilsa Keep Merica Out from War,’ but de little pir 
ng notes she come so queeck out of de hurdy-gurdy he sound 
kka De Uropa War He Keep Away froma Woodra Wilsa. 

“And when close to ‘lection day come de hurdy-gurdy man 





alla de time de America Merica Tom Tom and for to borra 
he farmer de mon, to makka de good road, to makka the child 
no work. and de tune to takka de care of the workka man wly 


he die. 





“And the hurdy-gurdy man he play and play, 
And he turna de organ botha way. 

He can turna de same way alla way thro 
And som time, at once, botha way togeth 
And alla the same way too 


PLAYING CUTTLEFISH ON TAR!IFP. 


The Democratic Party is making «ct sperate effort to obs ure 


e real issues—the tariff and the future foreign policy of 


They want to talk about “achievements” in good roads, 


> t 





rural eredits, child labor, compensation, and like legislation | 


upon which every citizen is agreed, and which but mark the 
natural course of a Congress yielding to the demands of a great 
progressive Republic of the twentieth century. The Sixty- 
third and Sixty-fourth Congresses would have passed such laws 
regardless of parties or party politics. In these things the 
Democratic Party has followed, not led; they have yielded, not 
urged; they have bungled, not builded. To adopt these meas- 
ures—which the country demanded—they have ruthlessly 


abandoned the very time-honored fundamentals upon which | 


their political texture rests—State rights and opposition to 


the centralization of power in the Federal Government—and | 


have wrenched the distorted makeshifts through the lesions of 
their political hearts. 


Now they hold them up to an admiring people and ask Ameri- | 


can citizens to judge from these “ achievements ” whether or not 
they as a party are best suited to solve the momentous prob- 
ms to be met when the millions of men in Europe stop fighting 
nd start working for employers who will reach out for world 
arkets. 
They ask the American people to choose them for the tas! 
providing against the oncoming onslaught of Europe for 
ile; to say to them that in the face of the dire and absolute 
essity of a real, effective, and genuine protective tariff, the 
eople of these United States should choose the party of the 
ospel of tariff for revenue and free trade. 
rhey are playing the cuttlefish on tariff and the hurdy-gurd; 
en roads. 


UNDERWOOD BILL THEIR FAITH, 


I believe that they are sincere in their belief that the tariff 
not the real issue. I believe that they are sincere when they 
say that they believe that the Underwood bill is a good bil! 
1 that it has brought about prosperity. I have watched 
m in the House of Representatives when they have made 
speeches about the Underwood bill and wondered if I could 
scern from the glint of their eyes and the vehemence of their 
cestures whether or not they were sincere when they said 
that the Underwood bill has brought prosperity and was the 
hest tariff bill ever framed, and the more I have watched them 
he more I have come to the conclusion that they are obsessed 
th the idea of the beneficence of that measure, and that it is 
their faith, their hobby, and the quintessence of their very 
political existence. 
But American industries can not thrive upon Democratic 
sincerity or upon blind faith in the schedules of the Underwood 





bill. The conditions after the war will parallel those before | in Europe is ended, the peop! ave tl 
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T) of this plan will insure for America the 

pre! y which her natural advantage demands. Instead of 

ring our benefactions piecemeal with the people of Europe in | 
, we will build up our industries to a scale in keeping with | 
genitude of our place in the sun, reenergizing our popula- 
conditions warrant from the blood and brain our 

ster nations. 

‘I vill give A rica its place in the world and make for 
t! ly and permanent progress which becomes a free and 
i ent peopl 

MIXING MEBNICO, 

In Mexico the President demanded the retirement of Huerta, 
lad been recognized by the leading nations of the world. 

fle demanded that Huerta salute the flag, which Huerta did 
not do. To enforce the demand he sent an American army and 
r vessels to Vera Cruz. <A battle was fought there, just as a 
battle was fought at Manila Bay in 1898, although war had not 
been declared. The President then withdrew after 19 were 
killed and many wounded, the flag sullied and unsaluted. Early 
in 1914 the President lifted the embargo on arms to Mexico and 


furnished Villa and Carranza with the implements of war. 


I‘sirly in 1915 he abandoned interference in Mexican affairs, and 
said that it was none of his business and none of the American 
people’s business how the Mexicans settled their affairs. In 
June he changed his mind and warned Mexico that the United 
State would not stand indi®erently by, and called upon the 


Mexican leaders to get together and save Mexico from revolu- 
tion or the United States would do it. Our President then called 
the A B CGC council, who sent an invitation to Mexican leaders 
and generals with an R. S. V. P. in 10 days. 

THE a. ¥.. Ps’ THE AB 
P.’s were fortheoming, Villa answering “ 
* Refuse to sit 
C council * Read 


R. s TO c's. 


a 


Ss. Reserve 


in 


The R, ¥. 
|, very pleased,” and Carranza answering, 


A B 


with vacillating politicians,” and. the 
the sentiment of the vox populi,” and “ Reserved sleepers for 
vurious places.” 

\bout two months after this, on the 19th of October, 1915, the 
resident extended recognition to Gen. Carranza, The turbulent 


state continued in Mexico, and March 9 Villa raided Columbus, 
United States of America. Then the President sent the expedi- 
to Mexico to get Villa. The army penetrated Mexican soil 

Carranza demanded their retirement and made 
ihren if our columns moved other than north, and 
the President admonished him that carrying out such threats 
would lead to the “ gravest consequences.” Immediately follow- 


Lioh 


S00) miles, 


ents of attack 


ing was the attack upon our American Cavalry by Carranza 
troops at Carrizal (June 21), where Capt. Boyd and several 
men were killed and 17 American soldiers taken prisoners. 


Carranza had made the attack which entailed the “ gravest con- 
The consequences were a request by our President 
for the return of our prisoners. They were returned. 


sequences, 


GOING 


More American soldiers and citizens have been killed by Mex- 


TO MEXICO OR COMING HOME? 


icans in the last few years than in the Spanish-American War. 
Embargoes have been placed and raised; battles have been 
fought; ultimatums have been issued; salutes ordered; with- 
drawals demanded; and to-day, with the militia preparing, 


gone to the border, and the Regular Army backing 
gradually out of Mexico, the American people do not know 
whether we are going to Mexico or coming home. 

The American people to-day do not know what the foreign 
policy of America is, so muddled have been the acts of the ad- 
ministration. Foreign nations do not know. One thing is cer- 
tain: The United States has but few friendly nations in either 
the KFastern or Western Hemisphere. We have lost prestige 
from our dealings with the nations of the world, and we must 
pay the penalty. It takes a firm, stanch, straightforward lead- 
ership to redeem our lost prestige. Then America will take her 
ullotied place in the sun. 

PEKTINENT 


Wealth but a comparative 


going, and 


e 


OBSERVATIONS, 

term. Money is an accepted 
medium for buying. Credit is fiscal fixation of faith, belief, 
estecm, honor, reputation. Debt, especially war debt, is a tres- 
puss upon credit; it is the advantage of the past crystallized into 
the disadvantage of the present. 

When the world war is ended there will be no triumphant 
marches into conquered cities, and not a single nation will gain 
un acre or a lot on which to build a house or a factory or to 
raise a spear of grain where theré were not more houses and 
more factories and more fields before the war. 

‘Ten nations will have more debt, less money to pay debts with, 
more dependents, fewer to depend on, less men and less to do, 
and infinitely less for each man to do. Each nation will con- 


is 
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sume less, and where each sold to nine before the war, it will 
be generations before they will either buy from or sell to all 
of the others the things they raise and make or ought to make 
and seil if they are ever to pay their creditors. 

It is a war for expansion with no place to expand to; for < 
new place in the sun with none under the sun; to conquer na- 
tions which can not be conquered. 


Every man in every nation now at war will work for less 
when the war is over than he received before. For millions 


there will be no work to d 
be less; making will be less. 

America has grown richer, has greater credit, 
tively less debt than ever before. 

America’s problem is to help herself and help Europe. There 
are two ways to help Europe; one way to help herself. One 
way is to help Europe in Europe; the other way is to help 
Europeans in America. One course is to open our markets and 
impoverish America to enrich Europe; the other éourse is to 
regulate our markets and open America and enrich the Euro 
pean in America. One course adopts the European standard 
for Americans in America; the other the American standard for 
all in America. One will make America a symposium with 
Europe; the other make an asylum for Europe. One will make 


0. Buying will be less; selling will 
and compara- 


America a Nation of 130,000,000 in 30 years; the other will 
make America a Nation of 300,000,000 in 30 years. It will lie 


within the power of America to reconstruct Europe in Europe 
or resuscitate Europeans in America. 

The two methods are as opposed as night to day; they 
diametrically and irreconcilably opposed. 

One of the two methods will have to be chosen by America 
when the war is over. 

It will have to be done by the Congress of the United States. 


It will be done by regulation of imports; by fixing customs 
duties. It can not be done in any other way. 
It can not be done by the President of the United States. 


He has no such power. 


It can not be done by a tariff commission. <A tariff commis 


sion can procure data for Congress—facts, figures, and cor 
ditions. Congress will have to adopt one or the other of the 
two principles. A slight shade of difference in duties will 


establish one condition or the other. There is no halfway sta 
tion. The schedules will be just below or just above the 
crucial point. When they are in force imports will flow in or 
they will not. If they do flow in we will start on the reconstruc 
tion of Europe. If they do not we will proceed with the con 
struction of America. We will start to choose between msanu- 
facturing for the world or having the world manufacture for us 

The Ways and Means Committee of the Congress of the 
United States will have much to do with construction 
America after the war is ever as the combined field staffs in 
Europe to-day have with the destruction of Europe. 

There is not one chance in a million that a Democratie Pres 
dent and Congress which did not agree on a single article o 
which revenue was to be raised when foreign nations and Dem 
cratic principles were not involved could agree, when every 
nation of Europe and the very fundamental principles of thei: 
party are at stake. 

The principle involved the very fundamental princip| 
upon which the Republican Party is founded, and the one vita 
principle upon which every Member of Congress, every vote: 
and every President who ever professed the faith of Repub 
licanism is thoroughly in accord. 

This is the one question before which our present diplomat 
triumphs or mistakes, Army and Navy construction, extens 
of governmental spheres, and economy of domestie and inter 
affairs pale into a helpless insignificance. 

It the determination of the very future of Ameri 
supremacy and stability and influence and independence. 

It is the sine qua non of a great Republic. 
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National Guard in Camps—Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON. 
OF ALABAMA, 
Ix toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to exten 
remarks I desire to print in the Recorp a letter that I hav: 
received from a member of one of the batteries of the 4lub: 
National Guard, now mobilized at Montgomery, Ala. 
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This letter was W t by an intelligent yo oe fj vver. It 
is typical of many letters w 1ich Members of Congress are re- 
eeiving from their constituents. I have received many such 
letters myself. The boys of the National Guard want to know 
why they are kept in camps, when the occasion for their having 
been called into service has evidently passed. These boys also 


want to know how long they are to be kept from home. They 
have duties at home, callings whieh they wish to pursue, jobs 
that they want to hold, and they are becoming impatient with 
the situation. 

I wish I were in position to give the soldiers of the National 
Guard some satisfaction along these lines. I regret that I am un- 
able to do so. The letter in question is as follows: 

AUGUST 24, 1916 
Hon. GEorcE HUDDLESTON, 
Washington, D. C. 
: Mr. Ht DDLESTON : We have 1 


iwyers and oth 
ional and men in o 





profe who ar 







sacrifices by being het Iam one of the number. We de 
taying here, when th nly advantag get is sleepiz 





open air and teaching our st¢ hs that we can live on 




























and peas. We get no military lining here. As a matter 
mpossible to get it. We have n rses and there is no 
‘ y, and ever dy know 1 man in’t learn 
mut hoe O I o | reful 
t [ n say to v it is the greatest comedy 
ever I would turn over in his grave in dis- 
gust if he cou of it, and if he were here he would lower 
} head in ch: : isvy and order every volume of bis famous 
Comedy of Errors burned up. You can’t imagine the great hardship 
to the fellows. Several of them think it would help if you would 
ke a speech in Congress before it adjourns, setting up facts above 
ined and showing what a injustice a supposedly democratic 
rnment does to its young , citizens who have sp years and 
mey in college training fo by herding them up like cattle and 
1ining them in military science by having them pull the triggers 
empty guns, We think we are men who can thi ant ‘i 


reason. Non f 





either the justice of it or the wisdom of it, either polit! 
economically. We certainly would appreciate your help. 


On July 27, 1916, I introduced in the House the follow 
’ 7 oT! se 
I R t 7 
W 8 an mi I ! ‘ ! ( i vyho i i 
o t sel i Si ) now n ari 

















business i ul pardi ! ieir abs 
the industri yusines » t Nation i Fe 
isly interfer th v I ul for t I 
hon 
\ rgency for which such persons 
no longer urgent, and the neces 1 
home remaining under arms no ] exis 
i solved, That It is hereb s rested o tl 
States that furloughs for indefini ibsences 
f the National Guard, includ ‘ers, wh 
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I did not expect this resolution to be acted on or even con- 
sidered by the Committee on Military Affairs. However, it 
seemed the most emphatic way in which I could express my 
opinion. I have been a civilian dier myself and I know how 
anxious the members of the National Guard are to go home and 
take up their civilian pursuits. They are willing to serve in the 


Ti 


al 
fight if there is fighting to be done, but they are unwilling to lie 


in camp indefinitely and march back and forth and uselessly 
twiddle their thumbs. 





The Eight-Hour Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FRANK 


OF ILLI 


BUCHANAN, 


NOIS, 
In toe Hovse or Represenratives. 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the proceedings of a conference 
held between the representatives of the railroad employees of 
Illinois and a number of the Members from that State. on 
August 22, in the Labor Committee room, relative to the em- 
ployees’ demand for an eight-hour day : 

INFORMAL CONFERENCE BETWEEN MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS CONGRES 

SIONAL DELEGATION AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, Brorry: 


HOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, AND 
OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 





BROTHERHOOD 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Tuesday, August 22, 1916 
The conference was held in the room of the House Committee on 


Labor, in the Capitol, at 11.80 a. m., and was arranged for by J. A 
Cain, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
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Mr. WitttNry. Ye ir. 

Mr. Cannon, If you run six or seven hours you get that just the 
same ? 

Mr. WilITNE We t that now ‘The railroads demand the exclusive 
right to all the time of engine, train, and yardmen, regardless of 


whether they have work for them, and only pay them for days actually 
worked; it is reasonable and right, therefore, that when they utilize 
their services for less than eight hours they should compensate them 
for at least one day’s pas. This principle has becn recognized by the 
rallroads for years and is not an issue at this time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is the condition now. 


Mr, CANNON. That is the condition now? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CANNON, Well, that is the proposed condition, too? 

Mr. WHirNey. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Cannon, Then I want to ask you another question. Your demand 
is that if you run over eight hours, or over 100 miles, then you get 
time and a half for the extra run. ‘That is to say, you would get paid 
for an hour extra plus a half hour? 

Mr. Wuirney, If we run—let me put it this way—— 

Mr. CANNON, All right. 

Mr. Writngey. If we are more than eight hours running 100 miles 
or less, we demand that the excess time be paid for at the regular rate 
plus one-half of that rate. 

Mr. CANNON, For the excess? 

Mr. Wuirney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I judge from what I see in the papers that the Presi- 
dent's proposition is that you get prorata for the extra day? 

Mr. BucHANAN. I don't think it is made clear to you. I think there 
is a question that very many do not understand. For example, if they 
run 125 miles in 10 hours they do not get this time-and-a-half over- 
time, but they get paid for the extra mileage. 

Mr. CANNON. That is prorated, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, They get paid pro rata on the same rate of mileage. 
That is something that a great many do not understand. If they run 
125 miles in 10 hours they do not ask for overtime. It is in the way 


of a piece system. 

Mr. CANNON. If you run 125 miles you get the cight-hour pay plus 
25 per cent mcre? 

Mr. Witney. No. 

Mr. BucmaNaNn. No: they get the same rate of mileage. If they run 
135 miles in 8 hours they would be paid for 135 miles. We are on the 
mileage basis in most lines of the service. 

Mr. CANNON. That is, if you run the 135 miles in 8 hours? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. We will be paid the mileage. Now, bear in 


mind that we have two ways of figuring time. 
Mr. CANNON. I want to get that clear in my mind. 
Mr. WuitNry. Under our proposals 100 miles is synonymous with 8 


hours; 1 hour is synonymous with 124 miles. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes 

Mr. WrtttNey. Consequently when we run 100 miles in 8 hours we 
have simply earned a day’s pay. But if we run 100 miles in 9 hours, 
then we have earned a day's pay and 1 hour overtime under our 
proposal 

Mr. RopENBERG. Exactly. 

Mr. CANNON. Which you want time and a half for? 

Mr. Wrirney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. You want time and a half for the extra hour? 

Mr. Witney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON.’ But if you run only 90 miles you still get the day's pay? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes, sir. We have been getting that for years. That 
is a guaranty, a minimum guaranty. 

Mr. Cannon. Then, if there was an acci“ent on the road and you 
were out 10 hours you would get paid a day and a quarter? 

Mr. Wurrnry. Yes, sir; 1 day and 2 hours overtime. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. Writtney. Now, there is another point, Uncle Joe, that we want 


you to understand, and that is that there will be no penalization upon 
the railroads who operate long divisions, because as the division is 
lengthened our day is lengthened, for the reason that 124 miles and 1 
hour are synonymous. In other words, on the 150-mile division we 
must work 12 hours before we carn overtime, because we will have to 
work on a speed basis of 124 miles an hour. 

Mr. CANNON. And you run 50 miles farther? 

Mr. Wurrney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Do you get a day and a half for that? 

Mr. Wuitney. Yes, sir; we get a day and a half for that. and we 
give the railroads four hours more of our time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The same rate per mile. 

Mr. CANNON. I see. 

Mr. Whitney. Now, the railroad managers have tried to befog the 
mind of the public on this very issue. Our proposition is not a demand 
for an eight-hour day but for an eight-hour basic day. The reason we 
put it that way is because we realize that the emergency will arise when 
it will be necessary for crews to remain on duty more than ecight hours. 
Now, the demand for time and a half pay is closely related to the 
elght-hour demand. In the first place, we believe that eight hours is 
long enough for men to toll, We feel that it was ordained that man 
should have eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, and eight hours 


for relaxation. If we reach that ideal we must put a penalty upon 
extra time, because some of the operating officers think it is more 


economical to keep a crew in service 12 or 14 hours than to release it 
and call another one. 


Mr. BuciHaNnan, Don't you think they are mistaken about that? 

Mr. Wuitney. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. BucHANAN, I know I do. 

Mr. Witney. Because the men who are on duty long hours become 
tired and exhausted. They are not as alert. 

Mr. Ropenperc. They are not as efficient. 

Mr. Wititney. They are not as efficient. Consequently the rail- 


roads do not get the high class of efficiency that they get under other 
conditions. We want to say to you gentlemen—and we hope you will 
be with us in this—-that we are absolutely opposed to what some may 
tern: compuisory-arbitration laws. Of course, the labor organizations 
take the position that a compulsory-arbitration law would not be con- 
stitutional. The railroad managers have a right to discharge these 
men, and we believe that we have a right to quit. We think those 
are principles that have been pretty well established, and we rely upon 
the strength of our organizations to keep our men employed, provided 
they do not violate the rules of the companies. We have had but 
very littie difficulty in deing that. We are willing to take our chances 
with the railroads in that respect. We do not feel that Congress 
should interfere by enacting so-called arbitration laws. We think it 
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would be very detrimental to the people, the working people repre 
senting more than 90 per cent of the population of this country. We 
want our freedom ; we want our rights; we want to be able to go to the 
railroads and deal with them over the table; and when we can not do 
that to deal with them in the next best way. 

The organizations that we have the honor to represent are con 
servyative and have been so recognized by the public for many years. 
As a matter of fact, we have been so conservative that we are trailing 
along about the last car in the train. Many other organizations that 
have come up years since our organization came into existence have 
enjoyed the blessings of an eight-hour day and payment of time and a 
half for some time. But in the interest of harmony and in the in 
terest of conservatism we have been put off from time to time on these 
questions. We think that the time has now arrived when we ought to 
have the eight-hour day, and we are very much in earnest. We are 
going to have it if it is possible for us to get it in any honorable way. 
We believe that it is in the interest of society and that society « 
mands it. 


Mr. CANNON. Now, let me ask you a question there. The passenger i 
people—the train conductors, engineers, firemen, and so forth—get bet- { 
ter pay than you do? i 

Mr. WHITNRFY. Well, they have a better basis than we have; their j 
hours are shorter. The passenger engineers and firemen are on duty j 
approximately five hours and the conductors and brakemen approxi 
mately seven hours a day, 

Mr. CANNON. But you are not representing them? 

Mr. WHITNEY. We represent all of them, but this movement will not 
affect their basis of compensation. i 

Mr. CANNON. That is what I wanted to get at. ; 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. \ 

Mr. CANNON. But all other employees except those who handle 


freight—that includes the switchmen? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir; this includes switchmen. 

Mr. CANNON. All other employees except those who handle freight 
are not included in this movement? 

Mr. Witney. There are the switchmen, engineers, conductors, fire 
men, brakemen, flagmen, and hostlers. They are all included in this 
movement. 

Mr. Cannon. That is about 400,000 out of 2,000,000? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. You see, what little I get about this matter I get from 
reading. Now, I read a telegram that was sent to the President, and 
what the President has given out—it is due to myself as a Member of 
Congress, and, I pews. to all Members of GCongress—and I have been 
somewhat guarded in what I have said pending these negotiations, not 
wanting to say anything that might embarrass the President, because 
he is trying to make peace——— 

Mr. WHITNEY. Exactly. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). 
the railroad managers on the other hand. 
people, peace is vital. 

Mr. Wuitnry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, take somebody in New York, for instance, I don't 
know who, but I read in yesterday morning’s paper that be was chal 
lenged about arbitration, and the President said in substance that he 
stood for arbitration but that there was no machinery by which arhi- 
tration can be had now, and that this is an exceptional condition, 
with the intimation that he is going to apply to Congress for thc 
proper machinery, looking to the future Now, what he means b) 
that we have only to guess. There are certain basic principles about 
the rights of an American citizen that I need not voice. I have betn 
asking questions and listening because I wanted to get as near as | 
could to what your demands were and what the claims of the oth: 
people were. I think, Brother RopENBERG, under these circumstance: 
a Member of Congress ought to be tolerably careful, because it is noi 
now up to him what Mr. President may desire for the future by way 
of legislation. He has demanded of these railroad people that th 
concede an 8-hour day with 10 hours’ pay, and pro rata time for 
extra mileage or hours, or both. Then, there are probably 1,600,00 
other railroad employees, counting telegraphers and cverybody els 
connected with railroads, station agents, etc., who are said to favo 
arbitration and that the President has got to do something. Wel! 
he is the President, and you boys, representing the people that yo 
do, are all naturally playing for public sentiment. The railroads a1 
playing for public sentiment, and the President—I read in betwee: 
the lines—is playing for public sentiment. I am not criticizing any 
his views, or bim, or anybody, but I will just be entirely candi: 
speaking for myself. It is an awkward time for a Member of ( 
gress, Mr. BUCHANAN, to butt in, as Members of Congress have | 
power in the premises now. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Now, you can sometimes do some good by butti 
in. You know, if you had not butted in at some time or other \ 
would never have been in Congress. I agree with you in the ma 
Uncle Jor. ; 

Mr. CANNON. That is what I am getting at. I do not know wi 
Mr. President will put up to Congress later after this dispute is sett! 
as I hope it will be. 

Mr. WHITNEY. Well, we hope you will know when it comes to you : 
that you will handle it as those matters have been handled heretofo: 

Mr. BucHaANAaN. I want to say this before you get away from so: 
of the things you have been asked about: Now, you represent here 
part, 400,000 men out of 2,000,000 men, which leaves a balanc 
1,600,000. Do you know what part of the balance of those men 
organized in trades-unions? 


tetween the 400,000 on the one hand and 
Of course, with 100,000,000 


Mr. Wuirtney. I can not answer that. The machinists and bu 
makers are organized. The trackmen are well organized on s 
lines. In connection with your statement, Uncle Jon, that some 1 


lion other employees are petitioning the President to take steps tow: 
the enactment of certain legislation in favor of compulsory arbitrati 
I want to say this: We deny that those who have petitioned the I! 
dent to take steps toward the enactment of legislation in favor 
compulsory arbitration represent the unorganized railway employ: 
When we mect that issue we will be prepared, if I am not mistaken. | 
show you gentlemen that a very targe number of the employees w! 
signed these petitions did so under duress; that they were compelled 
do so with their jobs threatened; that we know of men in this cit 
who are on our committee, who have come in personal contact wit! 
lot of the men who have signed these petitions, and some of our } 
have letters to the effect that the roadmasters, train masters, supe: 
tendents, and other officers have called employees into their vari 
offices. and have said to them: “ You can sign the petition or go 
look for a jeb elsewhere.’ Many of the employees who signed th: 
petitions have been enjoying the benefits of the concessions for year 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Well, I have nothing definite or accurate on this 





end of it, but my info ation leads to believe that 60 per cent 
the workers in the railroad industry outside of your brotherhood 
are organized. 
Mr. CANNON. Right on that line, I don’t know how much you boys 
cet, but I am sorry for the fellows who do not get enough. I am not 


saying that you are getting too much, because 
have to caleulate that yourselves; but I am 
ployee who is not getting enough. 
Mr. Wuitney. Gentlemen, the 
true index is the rate per hour. 


I do not know; you will 
at times sorry for the em- 


wages of our men 
Let us compare th 


are very low. A 





railway employees in the Chicago district with those of the building 
trades in Chicago. Any other city would do as well. Chicago com- 
parisons are typical of them all. 
The standard rates of wages per hour now paid in Chicago are as 
follows : 
Building employees: 
Bricklayers, portable and hoisting engineers, inside 
wiremen, plasterers, plumbers and gas fitters 
steam fitters, stonemasons, and tile layers $0. 75 
Lathers and marble setters....._................. 719 
I icin cis tiv rendencnsanenpnlleiaiaasiils 688 
I dara cpsmtasesnpmenaiiaciccvacae 68 
I, I etcetera ania e eeiacicnneeimacecane 65 
Laborers in tunnels, wells, and caissoms____________ . 57D 
Laborers on windlass, trench, and scaffold work _____ 50 
Plaster laborers en e : he me 
Composition roofer’s helpers____-__~ ae oc {5 
Blevator constructor’s helpers and tile layer helpers_ . 438 
Marne getter. beers... lead rt . 425 
Excavating laborers, hod carriers, and steam fitters’ 
es ee eer ——— i au 10 


Railway employees: 
Locomotive engineers 


0 to .44 
Switching foremen 





acshaneccesditlaeleiatpdiaterhab idifieaditahiienip sib cagitiaindapsncanitnaaabee to .40 
Switchmen alae Oe es crlecrcidcrccenanln noth bias Se chieiaediitip-ectin to .37 
rE eT NI os ccd sectaecnscccncice cnckeowareiion to .275 


The hourly rates for conductors and brakemen in through-freight 
service on rallroads operating under the 10-hour-day basis are: 
Western territory: 

Conductors 






$0. 418 

Brakemen 278 
Southern territory : 

I i a 41 

tana icc dainca natin pansion 275 
Eastern territory : 

I eat heise alc ibeldhcsedadhadinaae . 40 

Brakemen 267 





Mr. Ropenserc. There is a plain discrepancy between the statements 
of the railroad managers and the railroad employees as to the additional 
expense that will be entailed on the railroads by this proposal. I see 
the managers say it will cost $140,000,000 extra a year, and I have 
seen the statement made on behalf of the employees that it would not 
be more than $25,000,000 at the outside. Have you any figures on that? 

Mr. WHITNEY. We have made up some figures as best we could. Of 
course, it is impossibie to arrive at anything accurate. We assume that 
the railroads have based their figures on past operating conditions. Wy 
know that when the eight-hour day goes into effect there is going to be 
a closer supervision, from an operating standpoint, and that they ar: 
going to get these trains over the road on a speed basis of at least 124 
miles an hour. It is an easy thing to move a freight train over 100 
miles in eight hours. Twenty years ago the freight trains o7 this coun 
try were moved over a freight division in four, five, and six hours. In 
1895 and 1896 the railroads introduced what they were pleased to term 
the “ tonnage system,” and the average freight train haul has i -ased 
more than 200 per cent since that time. On account of the increase in 
tonnage the movement has become slower. If we secure the eight-hour 
day, we will go back to a system that is not as good as we had 20 ve 
ago, but which will be an improvement upon present conditions. 
at one time have a speed basis. Now, in connection with the point raised 
by Uncle Joe, the railroad employees are not here to lay a stone in the 
way of the railroads securing an adjustment of freight or passenger rates. 

Mr. Ropensere. In fact, the railroads have always had your hearty 
cooperation on that line? : 


_ Mr. WHtNey. Yes, sir; absolutely. But the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate that they have passed through 10 months 
of unprecedented prosperity, and that their net earpings, if I am not 


mistaken, are something like $150,000,000 more in the past 12 months 
than in any preceding 12 months. 
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day, as it has held in every campaign when it was in power, 
and also im 1888, when out of power, the real issue is the in- 
tecrity of American enterprise to promote the investment of cap- | 
ital and employment of labor. Its dominant note is to give to | 
every man his best opportunity to make the most out of his 
talents, whether a producer or a consumer. 


Industrially it means to make it possible for the man who 


has capital to invest it so as to employ labor at its best stand- 
ards, What the laws should do is to create a market in which 
every nan may exchange what he has for what he has not, but | 
needs. If it is money he has, make it possible to find a market 
for its investment. It it is goods, it is a market he needs where 
he can exchange them for what he wants. If it is farm prod- 
ucts he has, make a market for them. If it is labor he pos- 
sesses, nike it so the toiler may employ himself at good wages 
under steady employment and under the best conditions, so 
as to enable him to live the life of a desirable citizen. The 


real life of a nation depends upon the ability of its citizens to 
realize upon capital, whether it be producer or consumer. This 
is the realin of legislation to which government should respond. 
No nation of history has done more in this direction than the 
United States, 


REPUBLICAN PROTECTION AGAINST DEMOCRATIC FREE TRADE IN HISTORY. 


Mr. Speaker, the period of industrial greatness in our country | 


marks the stretch from the close of the Civil War to the pres- 
ent. During that half century of wondcrful progress the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Government has been intrusted 
to the Republican Party four-fifths of the time, or 40 years. 
Democracy hus been in power but 10 years of that period. 
During this period of Republican administration we have wit- 
nessed a growth in every possible direction. Although the Na- 
tion is but slightly older than men now living, we are double 
the wealth of the next wealthiest country of the earth, and that 
country is 2,000 years old. We to-day possess double the popu- 
lation of any other English-speaking nation. We possess two- 
fifths of all the banking resources of the earth, including our 
own. We own two-thirds of all the telephone and telegraph 
lines of the We have double the miles of railroads of 
the next two itest countries of the earth. We are the 
world’s richest agricultural country, our yearly crop amounting 
to the f of $10,000,000,000, 
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rank has been reached under an administrative policy which 
proceeds upon the basis that it is wise to make two blades of 
grass crow where before but one grew. This wealth is more 


generally distributed here than in any other country of the 
world. That has from the beginning been the dominant note of 
the productive system under the Republican Party. Prosperity 
of one is not inconsistent with prosperity of others, 


rin AS AN OBJECT LESSON, 


When every pound of our tin used in this country was pur- 
chased abroad the Republican Party, and especially men like 


Melkinley, protested against this dependence upon a foreign 
country and declared it a patriotic duty to enact such legisla- 
tion as would enable our owr people to produce it. We had 


the capital, the laber, and the raw material. To this claim the 
Democrats offered two kinds of contention—one was ridicule at 
the thought of making tin and the other was vitriolic disgust 
against what was called by the opponents special interest. 
With the country under the control of the Republicans, a duty 
wis placed upon tin against the most persistent and determined 
opposition of the Democrats. What was the result? We in- 

wurated the industry. Soon we boasted of having the first, 

ond, and third largest tin mills in the world. Our produc- 
ti went by leaps, Europe’s p.oduct soon fell off. We soon | 
reached the stage where we produced not only all the tin we 
consumed but we became an exporting Nation. This was Re- 
publican policy in action. 

Instead of sending American money abroad to purchase an 
art made by European labor, in plants in which was in- 
ve ‘urepean capital, we made it possible to invest American 
enpital here and employ American labor here, and thus keep 
not o our own men employed, but at the very best standard 
of wages, and in addition produce a product of universal use 
ame the American people. The opposition contended that 
such legislation is inimical to the consumer in an increased 
price. On the contrary, the consumer benefited in that he pur- 
chased the article cheaper than when dependent upon foreign 
importer, ‘This was due to the highly developed industry. 
The same was true in the case of certain brands of carpets 
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and certain fabries of silk. The time was when 
Wholly dependent on Europe for carpets and silks. 
THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The same thing would be true in the case of beet sugar if 
we would but insure the American beet grower against the 
European grower. It is well remembered how McKinley urged 
protection of sugar, so as to begin its production here. ‘The 
suggestion was ridiculed and bitterly opposed. He first urged 
the payment of a bounty. This was the signal for unbridled 
Democratic abuse. Then, finally, after a prolonged struggle, 
the sugar duty was levied upon a protection basis and the 
industry began. It takes at least a million dollars of capital 
to equip a well-equipped sugar mill. Capital naturally hesi- 
tated, knowing full well the animosity of Democratic policy and 
the uncertainty of American elections. But an uninterrupted 
period of Republican rule for 16 years produced confidence and 
the industry spread until the country could boast of 73 mills 
at the time of the election of Woodrow Wilson, a consummation 
reached by virtue of a split in the ranks of the friends of 
protection. 

When the Underwood bill was under consideration the Demo- 
cratic leaders did not intend to place sugar on the free list, 
but the President insisted upon both sugar and wool being 
placed on the free list, stating he wished to test and prove 
| his theory with these two items. Obedient to this wish, which 
in this administration is equivalent to a command, the blow 
was struck. 

The first response to this disastrous decree was the closing of 
12 of the 73 mills. That meant one-sixth of the sugar-producing 
capacity closed down. That would mean not less than 100,000 
tons of sugar less than the year before, since the annual pro- 
duction had been 600,000 tons. Naturally the reduction of the 
product with no falling off of the demand would in time in- 
crease the price to the consumer. This stage has been reached 
already. Former Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, asserts that we have in this country 278,000,000 
acres of land that will grow the sugar beet. If we would but 
insure an uninterrupted period of protection, we would soon 
reach the stage where we would not only produce all the sugar 
we consume, but become an exporting country, as in the case 
of tin. 

The only obstacle against this position is the Democratic 
| Party, notwithstanding their suspension of the Underwood bill 
on the item of sugar, under the guise of needed revenue but 
really to appease an outraged people for the loss of an industry, 
as well as an attempt to correct the evils of a revenue law. 

This policy of protection does not limit values to those em- 
ployed in the mills. It benefits the beet raiser, the farmer, to 
| the amount of millions of dollars. It not only enables him to 
| utilize naturally the beet for sugar, but also certain by-products 
for forage, in addition to augmenting the fertility of his soil by 
| the root crop, as shown in the beet production of Germany. 

Sugar is but one item of scores of others that display the 
difference between the policies of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. The situation of the dyestuffs emergency is 
good example of the price we pay for Democratic theories. 

“ REVENUE-ONLY ” POLICY ALWAYS A FAILURE. 

The Democrats refuse to admit the soundness of the prote 
tion argument. They hold that all duties must be limited t 
revenue only. The weakness of this position in practice is 
proved by mere citation of Republican administration. ‘Thc 
Democratic theory in practice is a failure. It does not, a 
never will, raise sufficient revenue to run the Government. 

In 1895, under the Wilson “revenue-only ” law, the Demo 
crats were compelled to issue $262,000,000 bonds one year afte) 
the law took effect in order to raise the necessary revenue to 
run the Government. This is simply conclusive. No 
emergency had arisen under Republican protection. Note t! 
similar situation to-day. This present law increased alarin 
ingly our imports but decreased our revenues. In the first 
seven months it amounted to $250,000,000 loss to us. The fre 
list under Republican measures reaches less than 50 per cent 
Under this present law it amounts to 70 per cent. Impor' 
greatly increase, but revenues seriously decrease. 

Compare July, 1914—the month before the war and the first 
year of the Underwood bill—with July, 1913, the last year u 
der the Payne law: 
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The loss of duties in August was 37 per cent. This trend has 
kept up. Increase of imports, decrease of revenue. At the 
present time our imports are vastly greater than in 19138, but 


our custom duties are much less. I gave the figures on this 
subject on the 2ist of July. Had the rates of the Payne law 
been in vogue to-day the customs duties would be vastly more, 


nnd the necessity for stamp taxes and an enormous bond issue 
would be avoided. Here is the failure of Democratic legislation 
DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS 


MEANS tECT TAXA N. 


The Democratic Party destroys an indusiry at home by going 
to Europe for its product, which it allows to into the 
country duty free or at a lower than protection rate. It thus 
displaces capital and labor here at home in order to purchas 
at a temporarily lower price abroad, but fails to the 


comme 


secure 
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necessary revenue to run the Government, which makes neces- | 


sary either a bond issue, a stamp tax, or both, as in the present 
case. This is pow and has been the character and history of 
Democracy on this question. 

Take the item of sugar. We had it on a protection basis. 
That insured profit here for the capital, the labor, and the 
farmer. The rate was sufficiently high to raise nearly $60,000,009 
revenue to aid in the expenses of the Government. Under Demo- 
cratie free sugar the industry is here crippled, capital closes 
out in part, labor is thus proportionally displaced, the farmer's 
market is lost, the Government loses 860,000,000 revenue, and 
the consumer is compelled in time to pay more for his tabl 
use, because by crippling the industry at home the home pre 
duction is reduced and the price to the consumer is increased. 

The same is true of wool. Free wool in 1913 induced Ameri- 
can wool growers to at once dispose of their sheep. The expe- 


rience under the Wilson bill in 1894-1897 was fresh in mind. 


Within a year the fleece decreased one-eighth and the flock one- | 


ninth, and naturally with reduction of supply without similar 
reduction of demand the price to the consumer is not lessened, 
but increased; and, in addition, the Government loses $15,000,000 
revenue, 

The present law prior to the opening o¢ the war is a comment 
upon Democratic legislation on the tariff question, It helps no 
one, but hurts every one. It fails to raise revenue enough and 
makes up the deficit by stamp taxes and an issue of bonds. It 
hurts domestic trade, our export trade, increases 
import trade, all at the expense of the American consumer «as 
well as the producer. 
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On the other hand, the Republican theory of protection stands 
in sharp contrast with this Democratic policy. It does not only 
upbuild American enterprise by inviting capital to invest in 
American industries in the employment of American labor at an 


our | 


American standard, but it never fails to collect the necessary | 


revenue to run the Government. 

Under the Payne law, a law that protected our labor, we did 
not only raise enough revenue to run the Government but we 
vaid out of the current expenses for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Protection hurts no one, but helps every one 
It stimulates business at home—business of field and factory, 
of mine and mill—and makes possible the highest paid labor 
and the highest standard of living of any country in the world. 
It not only makes possible the producer, but gives power to 
the consumer. It at the same time supplies the needed revenues 
for the Government without resorting to the hateful 
of direct tax, to which the Democrats are committed. 


methods 


THE REAL ISSUE. 
Whatever other 
verdict ovr people 


protection. In it 


issues may come before the country for its 
will not lose sight of this one great issue of 
the people of every State are more vitally 
interested than in any other that will call for a decision. Th 
two parties stand in sharp conflict, notwithstanding the recent 
utterances on dyes, antidumping, and tariff commission by the 
vlministration. 
“WATCHFUL WAITING’S” 


SUAMEFUCL HUMILIATION 


The Mexican situation is far-reaching in its hurtfulness to 
American honor and dignity. The present policy of “ watchful 
waiting ” is, to say the least, most unfortunate, and can not be 
condoned from whatever angle viewed. ° 

The President’s choler against Huerta led him into diplo 
natic blunders hard to relieve. He declared in his add: 
before Congress he had no contention against Mexico, but our 
cause Was against Huerta. He persisted in his contention th 
Huerta must go. For that purpose he first laid an embargo 
and then lifted it. While thus contending not to interfere wit 
Mexican affairs he forced out of Mexico the only man who h: 
made any semblance of order, and even the people 
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mown down by machine guns and where a score more were 
He has not kept the country out of war, but has 
American citizens to the murderous assaults 
whom once enjoyed our Government's favor 
nd invited humiliation which has been delivered at the hands 
> mur leaders and which we have accepted with apologies 


OUS Let 


sim } doned 


of panei ‘ it of 


f \I 

Che chapter which details this most humiliating fawning, this 
most shameful vacillation, this most wicked abandonment of 
our own citizens, will smell to heaven when our people come to 
read it as it has been written in these days of shameful resigna- 
tion to the “ watehful waiting” fetish of the “too proud to 

ght ’’ brand. 
[It will count for very little to our Democratic brethren to 


shout, “He has kept us out of war” at the very moment when 
our troops are on Mexican soil and no way open to return ex- 
cept by eommission the President hopes may 
find a way for him to let loose. Does any American hope that 
finding of any commission will be respected by any of the 
bandits now on the warpath? 

“ He has kept us out of war” may serve as a campaign slogan 
quiet the people’s aroused and enraged conscience, but it will 
a recompense to the mother whose son died in Vera 
Cruz as the price of a salute which was never given nor to the 
Nation whose defenders perished at Carrizal. It will not be a 
satisfaction to the friends of American citizens who were mur- 
in cold blood at Santa Ysovel, nor the friends of Ameri- 
can Women who were inhumanly ass. ulted by the pirates of the 
plains. 

‘He has kept us out of war” has an ominous sound at the 
moment when 100,000 of our National Guard are weltering on 
the hot sands of the Mexican border, while the administration 
is playing hide and seek with the bandits it once courted await- 
ing the decision of a commission not yet in session. 

The country will most certainly demand and receive an ac- 
counting for this “ watchful waiting” rézime, whose price is 
(1) hatred in Mexico of the detested gringoes, as we are called, 
(2) sacrifice of prestige and dignity in every foreign country 
with which we have diplomatic relations, and (8) loss of se- 
curity of life, liberty, and property of American citizens both 
at home and abroad for want of a, real policy—a price too costly 
for the mere sake of winning an election. 

THE KOTZA AND “ VIRGINIUS” CASES. 

The day was here when a Martin Kotza, a European refugee 
who had sought our shores and had taken steps to become an 
American citizen, but who had returned to the Mediterranean 
waters before the expiration of time to complete his citizen- 
ship, and was taken off the vessel by his former countrymen, 
when Capt. Wilkes, of the San Jacinto, flashed the order, “ De- 
liver Kotza at once or I will fire upon your vessel.” It is need- 
less to say he was delivered. The majesty of American honor and 
power in those elder days backed the rights of a man foreign 
born and not yet a citizen of our country. 

The day was when a Spanish captain was about to shoot 
American citizens taken off a vessel in Cuban waters against 
our protest as expressed by our consul when the majesty of 
American honor and power wrapped about the victim as he 
was draped with the flag of the country, and when the consul 
sald “ Shoot if you will, but take the inevitable consequences.” 
The shot was not fired. 

It is a far cry from the days of Fillmore protecting Kotza 
and Hayes defending the Nation’s honor in Cuba to the days of 
“watchful waiting.” Then it was honor and dignity readily 
recognized as the price of protection. It never failed and war 
was averted. To-day it is destruction of life and property, 
murder of men, women, and children, invasion of our border, 
assassination of helpless victims of treachery, death-dealing 
machine guns in action against our invading soldiers—all not 
only tolerated but invited, because of our timid fear that we 
might be regarded by the oversensitive bandits as militant, if, 
when we perform acts of war such as landing our marines and 
soldiers on a foreign shore, we should demand at once that order 
shall obtain or we will establish it. To say the least we should 
either refrain from steps of war or else make them effective in 
security of life and property which needs but to abandon the 
miserable “ watchful waiting ” régime to be assured. 

THE REAL TEST OF AMERICANISM. 


While the loss of national dignity is a high price to pay, the 
most critical item in this Mexican problem is the adjustment 
with Europe when the war closes. Then we shall be brought 
face to face with our policy written in the Monroe doctrine, 
which we have ignored, so far as the rights of citizens of these 
Kuropean countries have been concerned in Mexico. Will we 
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care for them or abandon the Monroe doctrine snd 
Europe to adjust it? We certainly will do one or the : 
Most certainly the people of this country will net conse: 
continue the administration in power to make the adjust 
when that administration could have avoided in the onse 
critical situation by a decisive policy, to which it was pl 
in Baltimore in the following words: 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect 
on our borders and go with them throughout the werid, and ¢ 
American citizen residing or having property in any foreign cou 
is entitled to and must be given the full protection of the Unit 


States Government both for himself and his property. 

These words, written in 1912 for the purpose of getting vote 
have a strange significance in the light of what has taken pi: 
since that day. Did Demoeratic platforms mean anything 
of yore this pledge would be significant. 

MALIGNANT NEUTRALITY. 


This vacillating policy is not confined to our relations wi 
Mexico. It extends to our attitude toward belligerent Europe 
The “correspondence school” which revealed such numerou 
diplomatic notes between us and Germany on the one hand an 
between us and England on the other not only endangered th 
Nation every step but left relations strained to a dangerou 
point. While the one country endangered American citizens 
by the death-dealing submarine, the other violated every righ 
known to international law and practice. The violations ar 
still going on, and will continue. Why not? But the adjust 
ment must come in time. Where is the citizen who would fee 
safe in having that adjustment left to those now in power? 
What the country demands in our relation to foreign cou 
tries is an American policy built upon a truly neutral basis 
the foundation of which is a genuine Americanism. It can 
be safely guided by impulses stirred by national prejudice. 
Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the country will condemn 
this administration not only for its Underwood bill and 
Mexicen folly but for its inefficiency, its extravagance, and its 
bald partisan bias. 
THE 
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JACKSON SPOILS SYSTEM REVIVED. 


The raids upon the civil service or merit system are simply 


astounding. There are no less than 10 specific legislative acts 
which expressly exclude from the operations of the merit 


system the appointees. These acts are among the star per 
formances of the administration, such as the Federal reserve 
and interstate trade acts. The exclusion by Executive oriei 
has been notorious. This feature best refleets the real animus 
The merit system, which had been constantly growing sinc 
Cleveland’s days, has been assaulted upon every hand and 
under the party leadership of Woodrow Wilson, once the vic 
president of the United States Civil Service League, an asso 
ciation organized to further the cause of the merit system 
throughout State and Nation. The additional pay roll of thi: 
administration will be at least 30,000 employees, at an annus 
cost of at least $36,000,000. 

The viciousness of this policy is worse felt in our Diplomati 
Service, especially in South and Central America, wher: 
trained and efficient corps of men was displaced to pay polit‘: 
debts of “deserving Democrats,” whose chief merit was th 
support of Mr. Bryan in his many unsuccessful campaigns to 
preferment. It is not possible to estimate the national loss |); 
this prostitution of efficient service on the spoils altar. 

HYPOCRISY OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERS. 

Mr. Speaker, the insincerity and hypocrisy of Democrati 
leaders are shown in their claim that the present state of bus 
ness activity is due to Democratic legistation. When the cou! 
try was in distress, due wholly to Democratic legislation, th 
were insistent it was all due to the war. When through wa: 
orders, when all Europe ealled upen us to supply the need 
of 30,000,000 soldiers in field and trench, and our expor'! 
increased in many cases over 1,000 per cent, then the dema 
gogue asserted that the Democrats had brought great pros 
perity to the people of the country. These opportunists ¢ 
upon the assumption that the American electorate is | 
ignorant to connect effect with cause. Apropos to this idiot 
pretension is that other equally absurd claim that the Feder: 
reserve act averted a world-wide financial crisis at the openi! 
of the war. The idiocy of such a pretension is established b) 
the mere citation of the historic fact that the war opened 
July 31, 1914, and by August 5 all Europe was in arms, 21) 
the Federal reserve act was not put in operation until Novem 
ber 16, three and one-half months later. The crisis was averte 
by the administration’s embrace of the Republican Aldrich 
Vreeland Act of 1908, together with the closing of the New 
York exchange by the board of control, and a similar action 
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in Europe to avoid unloading American securities upon the DEM \ AGANCE 
market. The extr canes this strati e ne 
Not a single item here is any credit to the Democratic Party | cially in the light of the charge of the B 
save their seizing the opportunity to employ in the face of | “ profligate extravagance: rainst tl Re 
impending crisis, u measure which they had pronounced as the] tion. Yet the very fil Fig « 
sum of financial heresies when it wis passed over their united } the first Democratic Congress 
opposition in LOOS. } full conirol of the Demo . 
The Federal reserve act as is well known was framed upon | §100.000,000 more > 
the plan of the Aldrich bill. The only features of value in it | Congress of our histé 
were taken from a Republican proposal. It received some] economy in 1912 ay OD 
Republican support after Republican amendments such as that | in 1914. 
which preserved the gold standard were accepted. This present session has los 
The same may be said of the rural-credits bill, a bill which in | excess will renel most 
operation will afford no assistance whatever save in certain} publican Congress. The ay ' 
sections which are of peculiar regard to this administration. It | are over $1,500,000,000. a su 
will not be overlooked that the Federal Loan Board is now in] famous billion dollar Congress ; ; 
Maine—just three weeks before the election. Is this board toj for both sessions inst ada 
become another Government campaign agency like the Post | this is not necessary. 
Ofifee Department to assist in the lection of Wilson? Will the| When the revenue bill lic ' 
country overlook this bald campaign method of these modern out that this extravagar 
uplifters? | among other things, I said 
This partisan bias is quite pronounced in the President who * You voted $50.000.000 on ship , I 
purposely ignored the Republicans in his appointments of com- | “You voted £45,000,000 to be « 4] i ‘ 
missioners under the law. This was true in the Federal re-;| Mississippi for flood control, that L oppos $45,000,000 
serve act, also in the interstate trade act, and of course will | rivers and harbors, that I opposed $20,000,000 
be true in the proposed tariff commission. When the reserve | plant—a vicious proposition—that 1 £17 000000 
act was under discussion Chairman Grass replied to my charge |} munition plant, at the very mom arf 
that it would be made partisan that such a thing was unthink- | manufacture at the Government's o ‘ | 
able, in any President; yet the first announcement contained all | opposed: $86,000,000 of an inereas . Lh 
Democrats. | licans opposed. You voted ' eve 
The baldest prostitution of appointing influence for partisan | you ealled emergency situatio: $205,000.000 
purposes ever called to the public attention is the summoning | expenditures, not a dollar of wl shoul e heen ; 
of the postmasters of the country to meet in Washington where | at this time. if at all. and vou only ask t a 2107 OOOO 
they were addressed by the President as his own appointees, | here, eight millions less than vou w: tod \ 
specifically so styled and openly so designated, and told by the |} Republican side.}] If you would 
Postmaster General in his public address as their head that} ture. you would not ne .d to saddk é 
‘the best service they could render to the country was to £0} 9 bill, and even if vou did w t there ic 
home and work from then until election day for the reelection | qo if. Rewrite vour broken- 
of Woodrow Wilson.” At first the announcement was doubted, | mally disappointing rev : : , 
but later inquiry confirmed the accuracy of the report. protes ifce axatom. that alwoews rainon | ouch reve 
Such official utterances were simply impossible until this | the business of the country: the cmt nent oul \ 
administration came to power. It is well known that postal | plause on the Republican s 1 This propose , ‘ 
employees have lost their positions for partisan action when presses not alone ve iv desire to meet ; omerktian def f 
unfriendly to this administration. The American people have | revenue. but it is to fix a svstem of taxation 
generally looked upon the appointments in the department of | moving appeal of Democrat eaders te 
the post office as a political perquisite, but it was left to this} [It is the same old Democrati HW against an America 
administration to use the department as a partisan campaign | of protection on behalf of an I sh free-trade { 
organization to attempt to continue itself in power. This one | not vote for your measure. But after March 4 
ease of prostitution of Government agencies condemns this | the protective system and these ‘ Ih 
administration if nothing else will. It stamps it as the most! offer as a sop will be cared f 
bitterly partisan since Jackson. It will throw a flood of light 
upon the recent efforts of the department to displace 45,000 | 
rural carriers in the name of economy and efficiency to make | These examples of abando! of |] 
room for the hungry horde of deserving Democrats, a raid only | under the present leadership of Demeocra I 
averted by Republican exposure and an organization led by Ohio | pledge not violated, I know it The ( 
Republicans who succeeded in a movement which aroused the | ance of the titular head ef the party in his | | 
country from one end to the other. The failure to accomplish | of position upon every issue save that of reelecti: { 
the partisan reorganization makes the attempt no less heinous, justfication of his party playing leap frog with its ] 
The notorious attempt to prostitute a great service is the issue.| ments. Who could, if he would nd by e | 
It may be asked, Did not the Democrats give the country ; Many a member of his party, \ out the agi 
an increased Army? Not until driven to do so by the Repub-| turn, experiences embarrassment. No man will « 
lican minority. Did not the Democrats give an enlarged Navy?| of another to change his views But neither 
Not until driven to adopt the Republican program. An examina- | seriously contend that the public should pretend to t¢ 
tion of the Recorp, which records the debates and the votes,| what a man will de to-morrow if there is 
will show the source of national defense. The President de-} policy in his practices. To talk about 
clared to Congress that we were well defended and warned us| is asking one to become an animated 1 ry 3 ! 
against becoming nervous. Within a year he had changed | Four years of such va tion is quite sufl I 
front and declared we were not prepared, and demanded a| believe that the country will hesitate long in 
Navy of first rank. He first declared to Congress for the con-| sion. It will, in my judgment, indi e W 
tinental Army; then, when the specter of the votes of the | as destructive to American enterprise, h 
National Guard arose, against it, which induced Secretary Gar-}| foreign policy, shameful in its abandonment « 
rison to leave the Cabinet. He first declared the abandonment | in Mexico, inefficient in its ad stering 0 
of the Philippines unwise, then within a month urged the} in its appropriations, inequitable and cl ( 
adoption of the Clarke amendment of abandonment. its legislation, bitterly partisan in its practices, n 
To-day, when a mighty contest is on, he summons the con-| sectional in its laws, and piteously vacillating evi 
testants to Washington and demands that one side of it sur-| tail of public policy. Such an indictment will j \ 
render its position of arbitration, which we supposed was a | tion and compel a return to Republican adminis 
fair method of adjustment. The influence and votes of 400,000 | earliest moment. That event will not be deferred be d No 
men are most desirable at the opening of a campaign. Should | ber 7, when the leadership of Mr. Wilson, the 
it appear later that there is a greater vote influence on the | will give way to a different type of leadership, tl! 
other side, will any man deubt that a change of front will be| of the jurist. so well typified in the personality of ¢ 
taken at once? | Ek. Hughes, who, I ain conficd L it e 1 
These are but items in this régime of the country’s greatest } vival of a real Americanism, not ¢ ¢s 
example of the opportunist in action. | domestic policies. 
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Remarks of Secretary MeAdoo on the Oeceasion of the Indue- 
tion Inte Office of the Members of the Federal Farm Lean 
Beard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THADDEUS H. CARAWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
[x rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the remarks of 
Secretary McAdoo on the occasion of the induction into office of 
the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board, August 7, 1916. 
The remarks are as follows: 
tEMARKS OF SECRETARY 


INTO OFFICE OF 


M’ADOO ON THE 
MEMBERS OF THN 


OCCASION OF THE 
PEDERAL FARM 


tHE LOAN BOARD, 


AUGUST 
Gentlemen of Federal Farm Loan Board, I congratulate you 
tily upon the opportunity the President has given you to render a 
of inestimable value to the farmers of this country by establish- 
¢ the Federal land banks and the general system of rural credits pro- 

led for by the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916. 

It is a statement of an old and recognized truth to say that the farm- 

; industry Is the very basis of the life and prosperity of the Nation, 
and this statement is more particularly true of the United States, be- 
ause of its agricultural development, which, although great, can be 

ule vastly greater if farmers are provided with the long-time 

edits at low rates of interest which are so essential to the further 
development of the farming industry. There is no induceme.t to 
greater farm development unless it can be made profitable, and it can 
not be made profitable unless the necessary capital is available always 
to farmers upon reasonable terms 

It is amazing that » the establishment of our Government until 

s time, a period of 127 years, absolutely nothing has been done by way 
f legislation to assure abundant farm credits on reasonable terms to our 

rmers. On the contrary, they hate been the preferred sufferers from 

areity of money for farm development and agricultural purposes, 
have , particularly oppressed by high, and often- 
)f interest and shadowed constantly by the fear 
ortgage foreclosures. ‘The farm-loan act, or rural-credits bill, which 
is your privilege to administer, will emancipate the farmer from the 
ivantages he has so long endured. It will, when fully established, 
tionably an abundance of credits, available at all times, 
farmers in all parts of the country upon long-term mortgages at low 
tes of interest, with a provision for repayment of the principal in 
annual installments. In fact, under the new system, the farmer 
xht to be able to pay the Interest on his mortgage and the principal 
nis debt through annual installments which will be less than the 
straight interest charges he has been paying on his mortgage under the 
old ystem, 

This is an act of long-delayed justice. We must see to it that those 
who are entitled to its benefits get them with the least possible delay. 
rhe establishment of this rural-credits system means not only more 
profitable farming, but a life of greater comfort and prosperity for the 
farmer; it means destruction cf the nightmare of foreclosure and loss 
of property for the farmer; it means security and independence, thrift 
and self-respect for the farmer. 

It will reattract to the farms vast numbers of our people who have 
been unable to engage in agriculture, because it has been impossible to 
secure money on farm obligations. It means for all the people of the 
country unlimited benefits, because they will prosper in direct propor- 
tion to the prosperity and strength of the farming industry of the 
country. 

i am proud to be associated with you in this great piece of construc- 
tive work and assure you of my cordial cooperation in the inspiring 
tasks that He ahead of us. 


the 


veen, as a Cia 


extortionate, rates « 


provide 


Hughes Preving an Effective Campaigner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
WILLIAM 8S. GREENE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix roe Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, availing my- 
salf of the privilege granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, 1 first desire to call the attention of the Members of 
the House and the country to the following article published 
in the New York Times of August 27, 1916 (and the New York 
Times may easily be classed as a supporter of the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson). This article was written by the 
New York Times correspondent who accompanied Mr. Hughes 
on his recent western trip. My purpose in presenting this is 
to show the views of Mr. Hughes by one who has an oppor- 
tunity to meet him, and thereby to offset some of the prejudiced 


INDUCTION |} 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


views of Mr. Hughes and his work on the stump expressed by 
Democratic Members of the House who absolutely know noth- 
ing of the Republican candidate for the Presidency, Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes. 

The article in the New York Times of the 27th instant had 
the following heading: 


HUGHES PROVING AN EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGNER 
ODS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF WILSON 
HAS SEEN ALL THREE IN ACTION. 


Those who saw the Republican nominee for President run along the 
uncertain platform of the railroad station at a ranch town in North 
Dakota recently to shake hands with a youthful cowboy mounted on 
a fiery little mustang found it difficult to conjure up the picture of a 
solemn-visaged Justice of the United States Supreme Court with the 
name “Charles E. Hughes” beneath it. 

It was for Mr. Hughes himself to provide the key to the situation, 
to explain the mystery surrounding the change which had come over 
him since he left the bench to journey forth into the country and win 
a place among political orators and campaigners such as Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and Bryan. 

“When I was a judge,” he said, “I was 100 per cent judge. 
I am a candidate for office I am 100 per cent candidate.” 

Certain it is that no candidate has developed with more rapidity 
into a 100 per cent campaigner than the Republican nominee. Men 
talked of him as an effective orator when he was sent into doubtful 
States of the Middle West in 1908 to turn the tide in the proper dire 
tion for William Howard Taft. Lately many have recalted the Hugh 
of 1908 in order to compare him with the Hughes of 1916. The Hughes 
of to-day bas not suffered by that comparison. In fact, it is conceded 
pretty generally that, after two weeks among the people, he is running 
at top form. 

The explanation for this is simple. It is not supplied by the nominee, 
although he may realize it. Mr. Hughes is playing in a bigger gam: 
than ever before in his career, and he has come into closer touch with 
the American people—closer, probably, than he believed he could come. 
He admits with the utmost frankness that he has found the sturdy and 
uninflated cheering of the people of the Middle West and West, when 
directed at himself, inspiring. Mixing with them—and Mr. Hughes has 
actually mixed—has done him a world of good. 

Mr. Hughes has arrived at a happy medium between the methods 
employed by Col. Roosevelt and President Wilson when those skilled 
campaigners go out upon the stump. In other words, he is a bit mors 
spectacular than Wilson and less spectacular than the Colonel. THe 
nearly stole the Colonel’s style soon after the opening of his western 
tour when he jumped upon the concrete roof of the players’ bench xt the 
baseball park in Detroit, after announcing, unprompted, that he wanted 
“to shake hands with the boys.” All that was lacking to complete (1 
picture was a certain vigor of action and vocal eruption on which 
Colonel has a corner. The well-known “ How are you?” spoken with 
a rising inflection on the last word, was the best Hughes could do. 

The surprising thing about it to everybody who witnessed the picture 
was that Mr. Hughes could do it at all without appearing ridiculou 
And he didn’t; he just looked for all the world as if he were enjoying 
himself to the full for the first time in his life. Onlookers felt like 
shouting, “ Hey, that stuff belongs to Teddy!” But after they watched 
Mr. Hughes for a time and saw him pose for a picture with Ty Cobb 
the Georgia peach, who, by the way, was easily the more embarrassed 
of the two, the inclination to call out derisively passed by. Then ey 
body felt like saying, “ Gee, look at Hughes!” 

And so it has developed that in this campaign, unless the jovial Miu 
Taft may be listed as an exception, Mr. Wilson is the only political ornt 
of the first magnitude who is cleaving to the line of absolute deco 
According to the dope sheet, and working from the most spectacular i: 
deeds, if not in words, down the scale, they ought to run about this ) 
Fortissimo, Roosevelt ; forte, Hughes, piano, Taft; pianissimo, Wils 

Mr. Hughes finds himself sorely handicapped in any effort to 
Roosevelt Roosevelt. To begin with he does not possess the co! 
tremendous physique and vitality, which send that doughty politi 
warrior hurtling about the country like a runaway locomotive that 
has solved the secret of perpetual motion. Whiskers also count 
heavily against him, as they assume a certain measure of dignity i: 
action. Then, too, the nominee’s vocabulary, while comprehensive ani 
capable of handling almost any situation that arises, lacks a certail 
explosive power that none except a Roosevelt could attain. Huz 
can be vigorous in both word and action—this campaign has prove 
that much—but he never can be picturesque. 

The mixture of Hughes and Roosevelt, which is to be put bef 
the American public during the remainder of the campaign, ough 
prove an effective one. Roosevelt proved himself the same vig 
campaigner as of yore in his recent fight in behalf of prepared: 
and Amertcanism—there wasn’t a detail lacking—and Hughes has 
veloped beyond the hope of his most ardent admirer. Where Roose, 
is needed to take the voters by the scruff of the neck and shake |! 
ballots out of their systems into the Republican melting pot he 

romised to go. The campaign as conducted by Hughes himself |! 
ittle in vigorous utterance, biting sarcasm, and systematized a 

upon Democratic policies and Democratic leaders from the Preside 
down tc the Tammany leader—the nominee has been a surprise to hin 
self in that regard. It will be Roosevelt’s job to add the finai 

in the Roosevelt sections where that touch is needed. 

Anyone who thinks of Mr. Hughes as the quiet type of orator 
drawn an entirely inaccurate picture. Hughes, in action as a politica 
orator, is as far removed from Hughes the Supreme Court Justice a 
Bryan is from the Presidency, a simile employed because it reliev 
the mind of all doubt as to the neminee’s present status. 

Where the President seeks to get home his point by persuasive 
terance and graceful gesture, the Republican nominee waves eloquent 
arms or smashes one oven palm against another, ending with a vio! 
ous body movement which gets head, shoulders, arms, and hands int 
the sentence along with his voice. All of the calmness of thought. 1! 
the restraint which the first glance at the man suggests, are put asid 
onee he is under a full head of steam. 

President Wilson, in his trip last January in behalf of his prepared 
ness program, made extemporaneous speeches and was then at his best 
Many who heard him expressed the belief that the enthusiasm of tl 
crowds carried him away; that in some utterances he went further tha! 


HIS VOTE-GETTING METH 
AND ROOSEVELT BY ONE WH 


When 


| he would have gone had he prepared his manuscript in advance. But 


he got nearer to the people then than ever before, and in wateling 
them seemed to sense what they wanted to hear. 
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R i briefly what he w & tos i somet ny of th “ : 
1 ghts were fore » il e exh n ¢ delive Mir 1 ' 
¢ : : — n workit r i < his t ) he s n f : . 
. 1 power. After one brilliant bit of | T°° : 
© vas asked how }! t frat he a a - 
( a : | me i 

hy ; : } ’ ? >] 1 ra¢ 

i th nd Mr. W St } 
ul tions of Roos ts 
et 1 ras found i ! i s he mad na mi ’ t : I 
‘ ng his preparedness campaign in May t ( 

He had read that Preside Wilson had said he was in l ‘ and | 
1 ersal training which was not mpulsory In his : red p I ‘ 
yx ps 15 minutes later, tt olonel oined the expression W sel the 
we to describe the President's utterance For the 1 

What made yeu think of that expression,” he was a«ked la his 
‘It’s hard to explain what made me think of 1,” he replied. | to tl st « I 
‘ty years ago I knew an old guide and he told me about the habits | Feder bench, ; of all 
weasel If you placed a weasel alongside of an egg, he told me, | sho ‘ h me r 
the weasel would bore a hole in it and suck out all the meat. . \ tior ! 
é tly what President Wilson did. He favored universal tr I the 
military service, but not compulsory training He used words in tk ! t 
of a good thing but he sucked all the meat out of them by the words | terp fg 
which followed his declaration I don’t know what made we think of | bulwar 
it t the moment; it just popped into my mind.” ot ass ntre S 

Mr. Hughes presents a distinguished appez ice on the platforn th ! » Pr ‘ 
Il S i and wears his clothes well His physiqu wt j } I } 
by ne means rous, is that of a sturdy American citizen. He star ] me u 
‘ with s well c. His smile is cor l 

While in action these qualities are at their be He never forfeit , 
dignity. but rather mixes it wit gor ui voice is fu hested and oO W 
far reaching. lie puts ever) ng into his voice when he is et WW j 
dvavoring to make a point teil with his audience Hie jumps into a | I | 

h at full tilt and keeps hammering av until he snaps off his You kr | 
s nee and awaits the applause with a t to his head and shoulders | ;, ; 
v predicts another outburst pea tp 

M Wilson more often begins his argument in fo No ‘ 
building it up skillfully until the moment for the final d "is va { nd 

has proved effective in iddresses where the situ: t} 
to his liking. He uses words with a cunning and ni ice ia , } 4 
] s a master at his trade and obtains unquestioned fi l Dl aca eta hls 
u ince by the style of oratory he has chosen. cathaeunel ; } ; ‘ 

There have been some unwarranted attacks on the labor = ; — : : 
record of Hon, Charles E. Hughes. I wish to call the particu- | gt an in ible at ny 
lar attention of the House and the country to tbe following | becoming unprofitable und 
article published in the Boston Herald, of which paper Robert | determined to red >. 
. O'Brien, long the Washington correspondent of the Boston | cervants 


ivening Transcript, is editor, and I also wish to call the atten Labor will 1 ts oy 
ion of our Democratic friends to the fact that Mr. O’Brien was | Merits of the Two candida 


: . ¢ ‘ + W 
ivate secretary to President Cleveland. 
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HUGHES’S LABOR RECORD. 


When Mr. Gompers, remembering only that he is a Den it and . ie 
forgetting that he is a leader of organized labor, ventured to assert 











Mr. Hughes is unfriendly to labor because he concurred in the unani- | 7 7 a 
mous decision in the Danbury hatter case, he ventured on very thin | ve ee ae 
The Chicago Tribune pri ze ; v a ; 





ymptiy reminds him that an honest jud 





t apply the law as he thinks it is, not as he thinks it h be ; d Kilt é 
and asks him to tell those who look to him for political advice sor Said yest i nt ice 







































I y 
thing about the record of Mr. Hughes as governor Read what the | ping men v ho sed 
Legislative Labor News, the official organ of the New York Federation | of an Ar ‘ 
of Labor, said editorially when Mr. Hughes left the governor's chair at The obj n to t pe 
Albany for his place on the Supreme Court. Here it is: | was that its « 
‘Now that Gov. Hughes has retired from politics and ascended to a | thanaconst 
place on the highest judicial tribunal in the world, the fact can be | add i 
ne wwledged without hurting anybody's political « it he was the Ar uter 1 
greatest friend of labor laws that ever occupied the governor’s chair at have to compete with G 
Albany. During his two terms he has signed 56 labor laws, including | be impos e to t 
among them the best labor laws ever enacted in this or any State. ese wat s 
“ He also urged the enactment of la laws in his messages Ste ) nde! 
legislature, even going so far as to place the demand for a lal veyan passe r 
one of his messages to an extra session of the legislatur ? ! i A 
“Only 162 labor laws have been enacted in this State since its « the A 
tion, in 1777—in 133 years. One-third of these, exceedi i tality all 
of the others, have been enacted and signed during G s's term ' 
of three years and nine months.” eae ae ay wy 
Let organized labor take to heart what Chicago Tribune says on | + ameat deteaamid 
this point: “‘Mr. Hughes is no demagogue and no visionary. He is a | cipcmchine or at 
man of courage and conscience, and if labor can not confide its cause to Fao international } 
his rock-bottom Americanism there is something wrong with it | cor t fo pa : 
The following is an article taken from the New York Sun: | on ant aac mde Shee 


WHERE MR. HUGHES IS tween Ne Y ind I 

“Where,” asks our neighbor the World, sorrowfully repeatin , 
question asked by our uptown friend, the Times, “is Hughes gone‘ I ariel +t 
lo relieve the anxiety of our coworkers, we urge them to examir 


care the editorial page of the World on which this interrogatory is | hand els the G 
printed. They will find that Mr. Hughes is in one editorial art é s liners whi 
column and a quarter long, double leaded to advertise its importance: t M 


six editorial paragraphs, in fiy etters to the editor, and in 
from another newspaper. 
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\t present the A rican line steamships are carrying mails, which, 
if paid for by pe would be far in excess of the annual mail con- 
t T! ! the commencement of the war in Europe. 


WOULD FOLLOW FLAG, 

ind for fast liners by the traveling public, which was 
f the Mauretania, Lusitania, and Olympic, 

that if these four liners are censtructed for the 

sufficient patriotism to follow the flag.” 

ill again, Mr. Franklin said he had outlined 


e. th yyrrbyl} have 


the shipping 


} ns to it in a letter to Senator GALLINGER, which was read 
! t ‘ ttee in Washington. 





uvs considere d, 


\ he continued, “ that all that part of the 
iuthorizes Government ownership and operation is exceedingly 
1 e, % it neither deals with the present emergency nor does it 
tal 1 al sound principle for the upbuilding of the American 
rchant marine in the foreign trade. Therefore I think if passed it 
cial to the best interests of the American merchant ma- 

eign trade. 
yer been opposed to the shipping board, but that board 
il one created with the object of helping to develop American 
ping in foreign trade by carefully investigating the whole situation, 
and then making its recommendations to Congress as to what is neces- 
to be done in the way of relieving and assisting atege. 
‘This board should have under its jurisdiction everything pertain- 
ng to administering the shipping laws of this country and the rules and 
ulations governing shipping similar to the Board of Trade of Great 
britain. 
Chis board should consider that it is responsible for the upbuilding of 
ihe American merchant marine, through the encouragement of private 
rs and operation, which is the only proper, healthy, and lasting 
manner in which the American flag can expect to compete in foreign 
trades with foreign flags. ‘This board should not be created as a club 
to be held over the heads of shipping before the country has any ship- 


the for 


I have 


he 





ping of its own for foreign trade, but should be created with a view of 
fostering, encouraging, and assisting American individuals and corpo- 
rations to invest their capital in steamships for foreign trade and 


ommerce, 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 


The following article on the shipping bill is taken from the 
Marine Journal, of New York City, one of the oldest maritime 
published in the United States. When the returns 
rom the presidential election are read on the “ morning after ” 
ill not our Democratic friends wish they had given more at- 
ition to the suggestions of the men who had made the sub- 
ject of our merchant marine a life study? The article referred 
to follows: 


pers 
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American maritime men have tenacious memories, and they will not 
on forget that on the proposition in the new shipping bill to put 
foreign-bullt vessels, owned or operated by or purchased from the Gov- 
ernment, in the coastwise trade of the United States, all of those Sena- 
iors who voted in favor were Democrats and all who voted against it 


were Republicans, 

rhis is making a party issue of the coastwise law exactly as for 
many years the protective tariff has been a party question. The Marine 
Journal has not been hitherto and does not desire to be a partisan 
newspaper, but in the interests of truth and accuracy it must set down 
a significant fact like this. Not only did the Democratic majority of 
the United States Senate vote solidly in favor of putting foreign-built 
ships owned, operated, or sold by the Government in the general coast- 
wise trade, but Hon. Oscar W. UNperwoop, of Alabama, late the Demo- 
eratic teader in the House, declared that he would like to see foreign- 
bullt ships of foreign registry, as well as foreign-built ships of American 
registry, entirely free to engage in the coastwise carrying. Of course 
this would speedily mean the end of American shipowning as well as 
American ship construction. 

Votes and words like these from the Democratic side of the Senate 
Chamber are a declaration of war on the American merchant marine 
nd nothing else. All American shipowners, shipbuilders, officers, en- 

neers, mechanics, and seamen will take due notice and govern them- 

lves accordingly Uniess the Marine Journa! misses its calculations, 
Democratic votes in the forthcoming election in all the maritime com- 
munities from Eastport to the Rio Grande will be fewer and further 
between than they have ever been in American history. 

Che administration shipping bill, as we said last week, is worse than 
worthless as an expedient to upbuild American shipping in the foreign 
trade. Tne attack upon the coastwise law in that same measure, which 
does not go so far as Senator UNpErwoop and others would have it go 
if they dared, is an outrageeus attack upon what shipbuilding and ship- 
wn re still left to us. If this present national administration were 
directly by wires pulled from London and Liverpool and Ham- 
nd Bremen and Havre and Yokohama its course could not well 
have been otherwise than it has been. 


inspire al 


burg ¢ 


his is something that interests not only shipowners, shipbuilders, 
officers, engineers, mechanics, and seamen directly engaged in the build- 


ing or repairing of American ships, but also the very great number of 
American citizens employed in the production of supplies, materials, and 
equipment. This present national administration in the White House, 
in the Senate, and in the House of Representatives has persistently 
and vindictively been doing all it can to strike the American flag off 
the seas and to deprive all American maritime men of a livelihood. 

Qur people are net worthy of the name of Americans and have no 
d blood running in their veins if they do not, every man of them, set 








mselves to work between now and the Ist of next November to 
muster and register all their relatives, all their friends, on our thou- 
sand miles of seacoast, and particularly in every debatable con- 
zressional district and every doubtful State, to roli up a patriotic vote 
that will overwhelm the politicians who have betrayed their country. 

More facts on the shipping bill. The following article from 
the New York Times is worth reading: 

LEGAL DEFECTS OF THE SHIPPING BILL, 

he shipping bill, having passed the Senate, now goes to conference. 

It ji not the old bill; 


/ it may be harmless, because futile, but it is still 
open to a_ multitude of objections, some of which have been pointed out 
by Mr. Carman F. Randolgh in a brief published by the National 











Marine League He argues that the measure is as unsound legally as 
it is in its economic iheory. He remarks that the regulation of com 


mon carriers by water, the declared object of the bill according to the 
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title, is more baffling than the regulation of land carriers. It would 
be difficult enough to regulate liners, but impossible to regulate the 
traimps which roam the world looking for cargoes wherever they can 
be found. The bulk of the world’s freights is carried in chartered ships 
or in “company ships,’ which carry for the industrial companies which 
own them. It would be impossible to command the services of such 
independent vessels on terms unacceptable to them. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has trouble enough in regulating railways, 
which are subject to no such irresponsible and uncontrollable competi- 
tion. It would be swamped with duties imposed —- a false analogy. 
The objection is so unanswerable that it exposes the entire bill to the 
objection made by the harbor craft on similar grounds. The clauses 
relating to the harbor craft were dropped, and it is difficult to see how 
the common-carrier regulation of independent ships can be retained and 
made to work. 

By another false analogy the antitrust laws are applied to shipping. 
Our trusts are within our jurisdiction, but our trade is carried by 
shipping which is not within our control. We can to some extent regu- 
late foreign shipping when it enters our ports, but we can not compel 
it to expose itself to prejudicial statutes. English sea laws are liberal, 
because England well knows that if they are not liberal English ship- 
ping will seek shelter under other flags. A great merchant marine is 
the proof of suitable iegislation and the basis of an effective juris 
diction. When illiberal laws take effect upon a small marine, the situa- 
tion is fatal to growth or to control of the seas. Not only would the 
bill be suffocating at home; it would expose our marine legislation 
abroad, which would be retaliatory in effect if not in form. 

The governmental status of these ships would give them advantage 
only at the cost of entangling the Government itself. International 
law knows only public and private ships. For ships owned by a Gov- 
ernment corporation, operated through an official board, there is no 
classification. In peace and in war their position is anomalous, if not 
dangerous, for reasons apart from economics. The duties of neutrality 
would exclude them from practically every port in the commercial 
world under conditions like the present. The contingency of a 
belligerent seizing either such a ship or its cargo, innocent or contra- 
band, is disquieting. The alternative that our mee shipping should 
enjoy its —_ prosperity grows more alluring as the comparison 
is extended. Respecting both trusts and shipping, we are seeking regu- 
lation and stimulation by methods unknown to any other country at 
any time, and upon false analogies, through ignorance of the condi- 
tions. The shipping bill was not drawn by legislators with expcri- 
ence of shipping. It was drawn by those with prejudices on the trust 
question, and is equally unsuitable for regulation of either the trusts 
or shipping. 


The following article is taken from the editorial columns of 
the New York Times of August 26, 1916. This paper is one of 
the supporters of the present administration, but it speaks out 
in no uneertain tone upon this infamous shipping bill, which 
should be buried in oblivion: 


MAINE VIEWS ON THE SHIPPING BILL. 


Notwithstanding the uncontrollable demand of the country for the 
immediate passage of the Government shipping bill, the lack of a 
quorum prevents action. The interval is useful as affording an oppo: 
tunity to remark the bearing of the bill upon the campaign. The over 
whelming boom in the shipping industry makes the recently deserted 
New England shipyards resemble a stampede to a new diggings in th: 
Klondike. The promoters of the bill would be happy, indeed, if they 
could claim proprietorship of the shipyard boom. They are so un 
fortunate as to be thought responsible for a threat to its continuance. 

While they were not looking somebody slipped into their bill a 
clause enabling the ships bought with the Government funds to ply 
in the coastwise trade, hitherto sacrosanct against competition from 
foreign ships. A Government marine to compete with the merchant 
marine “ going foreign” is bad enough, but Government competition 
with foreign ships, perhaps in the coastwise trade, is anathema. A\|! 
alongshore, not alone in Maine, wherever ships and the sea are 
known, the Government shipping bill is thought of not as something 
useless for its purpose but as something surpassingly useful when 
used by Republicans as a club upon Democrats. Thus the Poston 
Transcript remarks that Government funds may supply the cash to 
purchase ships built with pauper labor and use them or enable their 
use to take the bread from the mouths of the American mechani: 
who build or the Yankee sailormen who use the product of the New 
England shipyards. ; 

The threat is bad enough. The lack of a quorum prevents it being 
more than a threat. Next month the Democrats will know what 
New England electorate thinks of their proposal. If they are wi 
in their day and time, they will take good care that no quorum 
provided for the shipping bill’s enactment until November. 


The article entitled ‘“ Maine views of the shipping bill,” 
gether with several other references, show very distinctly that 
I was fully justified in raising the question of a quorum on |! 
attempt to have the House accept the amendments made by 
the Senate to the shipping bill without any consideration by the 
House or the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

FINANCE, BANKING, AND POLITICS. 

I commend the following letter to the earnest attention of tli 
thick and thin supporters of the present administration. A! 
bankers do not agree with the political backers of the Wils 
administration: 


SAYS COMPTROLLER KEEPS STATE BANKS FROM MONEY SYSTEM. 


J. J. Earley, president of the Bank of Valley City, N. Dak., and 
former treasurer of the North Dakota Bankers’ Association, has 1 
public a letter written July 10 to John Skelton Williams, Comptro! 
of the Currency, of which the following is a copy: 

“Your 12-page pamphlet, entitled * Decision of the Comptroller 
the Currency on the Application for a Renewal of the Charter of the 
Riggs National Bank,’ bearing your official seal, printed at the Go, 
ment Printing Office, distributed at public expense under your frankin: 
ae and addressed to the president and board of directors of t! 
yank, has been carefully read and considered by the undersigned. ; 

“As this bank is organized under North Dakota law, and is accord 
ingly not under your jurisdiction or control, I assume that a copy bas 
been mailed at Government expense to all the banks of the country, 


i“ 
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State as well as National, and that th re in mailing it to us, no 
s fayor was ir l I assur our real inter 
t in giving | explanatior f what you your ‘ dect 
s in such liberal dimensions, notwithstanding th arcit nd high 
‘ our ‘ 2 = 
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1 ] e be high s ‘ s 
R Bank, as it wast g t igh i 
a t anticipate th ‘ s ) t 
hs s of the country s you on ‘ th m 
! the free use of t ¢ press i the mails 

purpose of placing tl side pu ri t t in 
me s and you are 

They can assume that the bankers le 
generally are sufficiently informed at p 1 
of the controversy. If any lingering d ren ed your nal 
and political animus in the matter nt I et 1 your off 
and the Riggs Bank, your pamphlet, dist ited so widely at th 
of the taxpayers, would remove h doubt Moreover, it f h 
final and conclusive proof that the decision of Mr. Justice McCoy w 
a full and clear reflection not only of t! laws and the eq t 
case but of public opinion as well 

“The bank of which I am president is on f ti 
rth Dakota with sufficient to elig w f 

admission into the Federal Rese S in 
investments in real estate, it is third place Y h 
650 banks now operating under our State law rhe or 
of the Federal reserve bank of the ninth trict | te 
and urged us to join and have fre ntly d our oining 
We are fully conscious of the at | fits to d ' 
investments, as well as the business of banking spe ally, tha ‘ 
po le as_a result of the Federal Reserve System if administer 
wisely and kept free of personal and political influences, and we would 
gladly pay our pro rata share of the expense of maintai z the sys 





tem, which is now being borne by the national bank hy 


+ ex 





“We are conscious, too, as all must be, including yourself, that the 
reservye-bank system will not reach its full measure of usefulnes hile 
more than three-fourths of the country’s banks remain outside, and we 


look with misgivings, as you must, on the nun 
national banks into State banks now taking 
country, which must result in a further weak 


erous conversions ot 
ce thro 


ing 





Reserve System. There must be good and sufficient reasons for tl} 
numerous conversions that are taking place, and there 1 t S 
r 


ak 

eason why eligible State banks, except in a very few isolat 
not joining. 

‘The writer of this letter is a Democrat, his predecessor in tl 
of president was a Democrat, and four of our nine directors 
crats, which is a larger proportion than isual in this overwheln 
ingly Republican State. We give full credit to the present Democratt 
administration for placing the Federal reserve law on the statute books 
and for the honest and patriotic intention of President Wilson to make 
the system a success. 

‘But we have no present intention of joining the F 
System, nor of converting Into 


1e offic 


are Demo 


} 








ederal Reserve 


nal bank, and our principal 





reason for deciding to remain outside and of continuing to operate a 
a State bank is John Skelton Williams, the present Comptroller of the 
Currency, from whose authority we are now happily and wholly free, 
and we intend to remain so.’ 
THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, MR. KITCHIN, OF NORTH CAROLINA 
The Members of the House of Representatives who heard the 


Democratic leader tell the story of how there was an attempt 
. i 


by the Democratic administration to force him to chan 


till c nit 
on the naval appropriation bill, really enjoyed his ous 
protest. But when they were given the opportunity to his 
revised remarks as published in the ConGressIonal D, 





many days afterwards; after his indignation had been somewhat 
assuaged, the conclusion was that he was simply “ bombastes 
furioso,” like “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,” 
“great ery, and little wool.” 

The following article taken from the New York Sun entitled 
‘Criminal perfection of virtue,” shows how the intelligent press 
of the country views the weakness of the position of the Demo 
cratic leader from North Carolina: 















CRIMINAL PERFECTION OF VIRTUE 

The Hon. Ciaupe KITCHIN, whose smile is like the May 4d In 
wooing the violets to bloom, can wn too, aye, and bite. He with 
held from the Recorp for purposes of coo! eech on the Senat 
amendments to the Navy appropriation bi aiter several days h 
printed as part of that speech tl! hot st 

“T believe I said it was criminal for this House to vote upon a 
proposition that would take hundreds of millions of d« “i sly 
out of the Treasury through the pr i presented b th I 


r 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Buruer]. 
chairman of the Committee on Naval A 
and the President and most of my f 





in two sl! months the 
the Secretary of the Navy, 
Democrats want me to get 





up now on this floor and eat my words and say that the program 
of the gentleman from Pennsy! 2 1 the | 









blicans, which they 


induced me then to denounce as cri recklessness, is now the very 


perfection of virtue and patriotism.’ 
Well, well! How mucb longer than two months does this hotspur 
from Scotland Neck expect the Whi House and the Navy Depart 
‘criminal’ had not yet become “ the 





ment to maintain that what was 
very perfection of virtue”? 
THE TARIFF, 

The tariff views of the President seem to have changed. But 
I have not determined that he is a sincere protectionist. But 
I am of the opinion that the President regards the Underwood 
tariff law as a failure as a revenue producer. 

Believing that the views of the New York Sun upon a recent 
colloquy between Representative LonacwortH and Representa- 
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$120,571,180 | $160,689, 709 $159, 571, 712 


1 415,449,457 | 344,716,981 | 300, 686, 812 


294, 878, 
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imports from Canada of duty-free goods during the fiscal 
per 
both 
Republican 
Cx 


the t 
free, durir 
exports of 
in 


cent greater than 
dutiable and 
law. Total 
fiscal year ending 
her eno 


ean direct 


[Fiscal years. ] 


1914 { 

(9 months | 

Underwood 
law). 


1913 
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184, 02 
| | 
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~ 99 
t,hia | 


141, 


2 Large proportion, war products. 


irs increase in our imports from Canada, 1914 over 
$39,000,000 increase in imports, 


} March, 
2.000.000, compared with $187,000,000 the year before. 
ce Canada 
extending the market for her products in America. 


1915. | 1916. 
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of ¢ adian products competing with products of American 
t { an labor, fiscal year ending June 30—Continued. 
1914 rae 
1913 (9 months 1915 
(Payne | y\.2.... | (Under- 
law Underwood | wood law 
we ee: er 
eee $7, 187,547 | $10,561,662 | $8,843,489 | 
395, 772 881, 057 195,072 | 
J a anammedianel 25,817 | 63,981 | 95,793 | 
* 82,117 | 120, 025 110, 639 | 
I 47, 262 | 84, 271 | 82, 973 
147, 462 112, 52 
a) ce 7, 643 | 28, 956 28, 252 
) 901 | 1, 982 3, 883 
ried 149, 827 234, 267 446,710 | 
42, 696 459, 782 | 27, 857 | 
er, preserved, elc........ 211, 866 | 421, 764 | 518, 132 | 
man ture 
I and round timber... 1,355, 507 1, 564, 572 ] 1, 150, 319 
LAUDE, DOATGS, CLC. «os. cicccscescess 7, 97% | 16,917,424 | 17,139,775 | 
Lath | 12609,803 | 1,911, 743 | 
ingle | 2,190,049 | 3, 104.162 
i Lure j 11,426 53, 896 
Pulp, rough, rossed, ete... , | 7,245, 466 6, 572, 839 | 
Pulp, mechanically ground ; 4,973,061 | 5,908,517 | 7, 583,081 | 
\llother manufactures not listed...... 77,214 | 94, 283 126, 860 | 
| | j 
Chaat 8 OND oo 52552555 Soeaen pes | 62,963 | 1,003,961 | 1,705,674 
Waste | 91, 831 | 165, 796 
Carpet ; 223 4,963 17,911 
Wearing apparel and manufactures not | 
liste 19, 870 | 24,619 | 48,419 
\ ¢ enumerated 59, 429 96, 348 | 442, 667 
Dantas avitk cicwee tunes basneeeeancenes 60, 648,356 | 100,980,282 | 102, 415, 998 
| i | 
Novr.—Of the 120,571,180 worth of imports from Canada in 1913, 
$64,006,573, or 53 per cent, came in free of duty. Of the $160,689,709 
worth of imports in 1914 (nine months Underwood law), $115,040,- 
142. or 71.5 per cent, were admitted free. Of the $159,571,712 worth of 
imports in 1915 (Underwood iaw—war period), $135,784,408, or 86 
per cent, were admitted free. In 1916 we imported from Canada 
S$204,018.227 worth of products, and at the rate the percentage of 
roods Was increasing it is safe to say that $185,000,000 worth of 
oods paid no revenue whatever to the Government. In other 


otal value of our 
ng the fiscal year 
Canada to Great 
1916, were 
With the 


rmously increased 


‘nderwood law. 


$204, 018, 227 
2 466, 884,415 








115, 100 262, 866, 188 


500,000 increase 





over 1913, and $115,000,000 loss in exports; $8: 
mapor i91G over 1913; exports $51,000,000 greater; large pro- 
m of them being munitions of war. The fact that shipping was 
up by the war had relatively little, if any, effect on Canadian 
with us . 
Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
, Y ‘ TT 4 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. VARE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In ruse House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, August 15, 1916. 
Mr. VARK. Mr. Speaker, I have been strongly in favor of the 
x naval bill and have worked for it and now vote for it 
nuse I believe it to be the longest step forward ever taken 
any nation in the history of the world. In normal times 
rhaps it would not have been possible to bring about the 


almost unanimous support of a naval bill of such large propor- 
tions 
Che present naval bill provides for the largest naval budget 
in the history of the United States Government, but I believe 








that history would condemn the judgment of the present Con- 
gress were anything less given in the way of naval preparedness. 
It has been said here that the present program for the construc- 
tion of 16 capital ships within three years, including the con- 
struction of 4 dreadnaughts and 4 battle cruisers in the im- 
mediate future, will put the United States in second position 
among the naval powers of the world. 

It is the belief of the naval experts that this Nation now is 
in fourth position. Certainly, there is not the slightest doubt 
that we were in fourth place on July 1, 1914, the last date on 


which accurate statistics were available. At that time the 
total tonnage of Great Britain, built and building, Was 2,713,756 ; 


Germany, 1,304,640; France, 899,915; United States, 894,889. 

As a result of the European war, no official information re- 
garding the naval status of belligerents has been obtained since 
July 1, 1914. All the world knows the strength or weakness of 
the United States, but we to-day know little of the strength of 
the European belligerents on the seas. We know that, from the 
admission of Lloyd George, 1,000,000 men are now actually en- 
gaged in British naval construction work. We know that 
Germany has turned her vast energies toward the upbuilding 
of her navy as well as the upbuilding of all other war resources. 

Japan’s methods have been secret, and her announced program 
for the next two years means very little. It would still leave 
her far behind the United States if we take into consideration 
the present program which Congress will authorize. We know, 
however, that Japan is not relying solely upon the program 
which she publicly announces, for we have it from our own naval 
officers, appearing before the committees of Congress, that the 
plan always has been for the secret substitution of modern ves 
sels for discarded vessels. These substitutions are made with- 
out announcement, and Japan’s program probably will remain 
secret unless she becomes involved in war, when she would 
spring a surprise as great as the one sprung when she matched 
her strength against the strength of Russia. 

UNITED STATES WILL BE NEXT TO ENGLAND, 

The loss of ships in naval battles doubtless has partially bal 
anced the abnormal efforts of Great Britain and Germany to add 
quickly to their naval strength. The best we can do is to tuke 
into account the losses of Germany and subtract from them her 
normal building program. The United States nevertheless will, 
with the enactment of this program, take its place next to Great 
Britain among the naval powers of the world. For this «ll 
patriotic Americans must rejoice. 

The Navy is the first line of defense, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to protect both our coasts. We have invested more 
than $400,000,000 in the Panama Canal, and I regard the present 
bill as national insurance, not merely for the canal but for the 
lives and property of American citizens. It will be an insuranc 
against war, an object lesson to foreign nations that they can 
not encroach upon the rights of the United States without run 
ning the risk of a strong nation. It is an evidence of what th 
United States can do, and such a mobilization of strength should 
have a large moral effect upon the world and give additiv 
security to the Monroe doctrine. 

Without a firm foreign policy the moral influence of a great 
navy, such as we are now striving to obtain, would be minimized 
but with a firm and definite foreign policy such a navy as w: 
are now likely to have within the next three years will be 
guaranty for national peace. 

No one will question the moral influence and force of Pre: 
dent Roosevelt’s action in sending the American Navy on 
friendly visit around the world at a time when foreign natio 
were casting jealous eyes toward America. If there had be: 
any intention at that time of provoking a quarrel with the Ameri 
can people, the intention quickly was abandoned at the siglit ot 
the American fleet steaming into foreign harbors. 

I believe with Washington and most of the early Presiden! 
of the United States that the best assurance of peace is alw 
to be prepared for war. There was a time when life insurance 
policies were actually considered an incentive to murder. Thi 
theory in that unenlightened period was that selfish perso: 
seeking to obtain money might be led to the taking of hu: 
life. I believe that those who say that military and naval pre 
paredness lead to war are making a similar argument. 

The American Colonies were not prepared for a war w 
Great Britain. There were no preparations of any kind. Y: 
the Colonies fought for their freedom. The United States Goy 
ernment was not prepared for the Civil War, yet that war can 
This country admittedly was not prepared even for the War 
with Spain, yet that war came. This has been the history of 
the world. Germany, with all her military preparation, re- 
mained out of war for 40 years, while Great Britain, without 
preparation except on the seas, had one war within that period. 
Right and justice and firmness at the right time alone can pre- 


ns 


' 









vent aggression. Without military preparedness a nation is a 
temptation to the selfishness of jealous enemies. 
PHILADELPHIA BENEFITS. 

The city which I have the honor to represent in Congress has 
been especially interested in this bill because of its possession 
of the navy yard at League Island, which has offered the Gov- 
ernment its best opportunity for naval preparedness. As long 
azo as December 7, 1914, five months after the European war 
began, I urged that Congress immediately authorize the Se¢ 
tary of the Navy to ascertain without delay the types of aero- 
planes and hydroplanes, dirigible balloons, and submarit 
which had demonstrated their superiority in the naval warfare 
which had taken place at that time. In the bill which I intro- 
duced at that time it was suggested that there be an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 to defray the expenses and expenditures of 
the establishment of a real air fleet, and I have particularly 
welcomed the present naval bill because of its provision for 
an appropriation of $3,500,000 for aviation under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

At various times I have introduced measures whose provi- 
sions are now included in this naval bill, and I believe that these 
provisions can not fail to be of benefit to the Nation. There is 
no question of the fact that it was to the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole that there should be a large dry dock at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. It was with a view to bringing this about 
that a bill was introduced for a dry dock at Lengue Island, and 
after a long wait provision is now being made for this most 
necessary facility. 

Under the terms of the present bill there will be ample au 
thority for the Secretary of the Navy to enlarge the shipways 
for the construction of battleships at Philadelphia. There could 
be no better preparedness for an emergency. The private ship 
vards of the country admittedly have more work, and in an 
emergency it is essential that the Government should be pre- 
pared to do much of its own work. 

It was with no sectional motive that I proposed, in the bill 
roduced immediately after the Edison Board suggested the 
establishment of a scientific research laboratory, that this plant 
should be located at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. I advocated 
the location of the plant at Philadelphia because it seemed to 
me to be the best location from a national standpoint, fulfilling 
all the requirements of the recommendations of the board, which 
were to the effect that the plant be located near, but not at, 


re- 


es 


Init 


a 


large city and on tidewater, where experiments could be made | 


ith submarines and other war devices. It was with the same 


inotive that I advocated that the Government armor plant be | 


located at the Philadelphia yard, as it seemed to me to be logical 
hat the Government should plan to manufacture at a point 
where experience had taught there would be the greatest 
omy and efficiency. 


ecotn- 


LAND AT PHILADELPHIA A PLENTY. 


It was no accident that led all three of the private armor- 
plate manufactories to locate in Pennsylvania. They went there 
because of favorable surroundings and conditions. Plentiful 
raw materials and the good labor market led them there. The 
ame reasons, I believe, should enable the United States Govern- 

ent to establish both the armor-plate plant and the scientific 
research and experimental laboratory at the Philadelphia Navy 

‘d, where ample land is now available on the 900 acres which 
ere turned over to the Government by the city. 

It is a matter of pride to the city of Philadelphia to know 
hat this bill, giving national insurance, will measurably in- 
crease the importance of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, not 

rely because this means additional employment for the work- 
¢ people of Philadelphia, but because they wish to contribute 
their share to national preparedness. 

In the present naval bill there are provisions for an 
cation of fuel oil and gasoline adapted to naval requirements 
and for the extension of a naval fuel oil and equipment plant at 
League Island, for which allowance of $60,000 is made. There 
s provision for the erection and equipment of a plant for the 
anufacture of projectiles on a site to be located by the Presi- 
dent, for which $705,611 is made available. 

There is to be an armor-plate plant for which an expenditure 
of $11,000,000 is to be made and the site of which is to be se- 
lected by the General Board of the Navy. 

wv the purchase of ground adjoining the quartermaster’s depot 
t Philadelphia and for the erection thereon of an addition to 
the depot at a cost not to exceed $175,000. There are pro- 
visions for a ventilating system, dredging in the back channel 
at League Island, and a dry dock, the dry dock to cost not ex- 
ceeding $3,500,000, and for the beginning of all these improve- 
ments there is made available immediately the sum of $583,000. 


LITI——122 
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because we recognize the fact, which every intelligent man 


| 4 . . 
| here recognizes, and which every honest man will acknowledge, 


that the necessity for this extra revenue legislation was created 
by the joint action of both Republicans and Democrats in advo- 


cating and voting for the huge increase of appropriation 


for 
* preparedness.” 
If we had not made the fabulous increases in the Army, Navy, 


| and fortifications bills, for which Republicans and Democrats 
alike voted, we would not be compelled to raise an extra dollar 


‘ ' t y a Y 
ld 
ly nonpartisan bill. [Laughter on 
’ | 
bill is recognized by every Member in | 
t Republican, Socialist and independ- | 
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t ver been made a partisan question | 
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address 


itunce tax, 


by this or any other bill. 
yi 
tion passed by this Congress. 
the Republican Members had had their way and the Congress 
| had adopted the military and naval program for which a large 
majority of them voted, it woul 
more 
Republicans in this House had 
Sition which they submitted to the House and for which they 


the | 


} ed to and passed by the House contained an inheritance-tax | 


ricken out in the Senate. So, gentlemen, 
nee tax is not, and ought not to be, a partisan ques- 
it so by your vote on the pending bill. 
upon the manufacture of munitions of 
specifying what the munitions of war are. That is not 
to be partisan question. But no doubt there will 
Republic here will vote against this bill on 
‘the munitions tax because they fear that some muni- 
will protest or criticize them for helping to put a 
» manufacture of their products, 
taxes which we raise are taxes similar to those 
‘ ed in two Republican statutes, one during the Civil 
War and in the Spanish-American War tax act. So they 
ot to be made a partisan question. 
have a tariff commission provision in this bill. Now, cer- 
no Republican can vote against a bill with a tariff com- 
i1 it. |Laughter and applause.}] Two Republican plat- 
have demanded it, and when the Underwood bill was 
the Republicans of the House offered a 
init with instructions that nothing be done with 
iff commission had reported. So the Re- 
: mimitted to a tariff commission. I must 
ce hat until about two or three months ago the Demo- 
f my learning and information went, was 
t. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman kindly 
nd inform us what brought about the change? 
Why, the gentleman has not read the Demo- 
‘ platform adopted in St. Louis. [Laughter and applause.] 
Che bill eontains a dyestuffs proposition, really a protection 
to the dyestuffs industry of the United States, reported out by 
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KITCHIN. 


ae 





a bD rati ommittee [laughter]—a temporary protection 
that neither loses revenue te the Government nor affects the 
ultimate consm the two concerns of the Democratic theory 
of tariff. Then there is an unfair competition provision in 
this bill which ought to be good Republicanism and good De- 
m¢ The Republican Party, in all of its 50 years of tariff 
writin never had the wisdom and the judgment and the 
patriotism to ineorporate in any of its legislation an unfair 
ce etition proposition. We believe that the same unfair 
‘ ) w which now applies to the domestic trader 
ould ) » the foreign import trader. 
No Repul ‘ afford in good conscience to vote against 
ll. He ought to indorse it. I mean every Republican 
t the old-time reactionaries like my friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hwu..j, and my friend from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. Outside 
of these three gentlemen, and just a few who gravitate to them, 
patriot Republican on that side can afford to vote 
t this bill, and before this debate closes I am going to 
you why But I can see some reason why a good, old- 
fashioned tariff-reform Democrat like some of us can object to 
me feat of the bill. In spots there is just a little too 
much Republicanism in it. [Laughter.] Seriously, now, gen- 
tlemen, it was the thought and the hope and the effort of the 


Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee to 
present a bill here that was nonpartisan and that would com- 
mand the support of a majority in both parties on this floor, 





war, | 





collectex 
all sources of taxation, 


} incl 


The present revenue laws would have 
‘Ided every dollar necessary to take eare of every appropria- 
[Applause.] If a majority of 


| have required over $100,000,000 
this bill. If a majority of the 


than is provided for in thi 
had their way and the propo- 





voted was enacted into law, the Army and Navy appropria- 
tions alone for which we would have had to provide would 
have amounted to over $50,000,000 more than has ever been 


1 


i 


in any one year in the history of this Government from 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


The total appropriations for all purposes now in sight, ex- 
clusive of what may hereafter be appropriated for any Mexican 
eventualities, amount, in round numbers, according to the Treasury 


Department's estimates, to $1,579,000,000. In that amount there 
is included, according to these estimates, $125,000,000 made neces- 
sary by the Mexican situation. To take care of this $125,000,000 


in the total amount which I have just mentioned, we 
propose to do what this Nation and all other nations have always 
done under similar circumstances—issue bonds. We could not 
provide in a revenue bill for any appropriation made necessary 
for hostilities or threatened hostilities with any country, for the 
reason that instead of the $125,000,000 inciuded in the ap 
priation on account of the Mexican situation it may be unne¢ 
sary to expend one-third or one-fifth of that amount. If peace 


ail 
uded 


ro- 


and the prospect of permanent peace are restored, we will not 
have to expend that. So, then, it would be unwise, unnecessary, 
and an unjust burden upon the taxpayers if we should levy 


and collect $125,000,000 of taxes by this or any other bill for 
that purpose, when if peace is fully restored and all complica- 
tions are removed we may not have to expend more than 
$25,000,000 of that. In that ease there would be $100,000,000 of 
unnecessary burden. On the other hand, if we should, unfortu- 
nately—I hope, as every other patriotic man in and out of 
this House hopes, that we will never have any real hostilities 
with Mexico or any other nation [applause]; but if we should, 
unfortunately, be brought to hostilities, then there is no pos- 
sible way to provide for them in a revenue bill, because we will 
not know whether hostilities will last two months, six months, 
or years, and we will not know whether it will take $125,000,000 
$250,000,000, or $1,000,000,000. Such contingencies could not | 
taken care of in a revenue Dill. 

We propose, therefore, as I said before, to finance any pos 
sible trouble with Mexico or any other nation as this nation a 
all other nations have always financed such emergencies—by th 
issue of bonds. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? It 
a very important question for the financial situation of t! 
country and for the question of revenue. Am I trespassing 
I ask the gentleman if he speaks authoritatively in regard to t! 
bond-issue proposition? 

Mr. KITCHIN. What does the gentleman mean by 
thoritatively ” ? 

Mr. HILL. I mean is it approved by the administration? i 
think it is a fair question, but if the gentleman does not wish 
to answer, of course ne need not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have never talked with the President about 
this matter. Im fact, he dees not talk with me much, anyw2y, 
nowadays; he is too busy with bigger things. [Laughter.] [ut 
I can say that I have talked with somebody that does talk 
the President almost daily, and I can say that this is the | 
tion of the administration. It could not be otherwise, and 
would be the position of a Republican administration or 
Progressive administration. I feel justified in asserting t) 
that is the purpose and position of the administration, and | 
would say of Congress, the Senate, and the House, the Repul- 
licans and Democrats. . 

The inquiry now is, How much additional revenue is require: 
te be raised, and how does this bill raise it? In estimating 
the actual disbursements it is proper to deduct the sinki! 
fund requirement included in the permanent appropriations 
$60,727,000 for the fiscal year 1917, and also the postal app! 
priations estimated at $324,723,000, payable from postal 
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enues. It is also safe to deduct, as is the custom in making such 
estimates of expenditures from the total estimated appropt 

t s remaining after these deductions, an amount equivalent 
to per cent of such total, as experience shows that about 5 
per cent of the appropriations calling or the pay ‘ ey 
is unexpended at the end of each fiscal ye lt s be the 
custom ‘in making estimates of amount of 1 quired revi to 
make the sinking fund and the 5 per cent deduct Sas ex- 
plained. This was done by the committee that reported the 
Pavne bill in making estimates under that bill. 

\Ve have prepared a statement showing these deduct S 
cluding the estimate of $125,000,000 to be met by bye 1 iss 
the estimated ordinary disbursements for the fiscal year « ry 
June 30, 1917, and the estimated receipts under existing laws 


together with the estimated additional reven 
the ordinary disbursements for the year, 
Total ¢ the fiscal 





ue required 
1 I 


to meet 





whiel shall read 


stimated appropriations for 









Ue Stier - 5 . $1, 579, 0 ”) 
li amount, included in the est 
mate of total appropriation, because 
of the Mexican situation, to be 
financed by bonds_____- $12 000, 000 
Deduct sinking-fund requirement 60. 727. 000 
Deduct postal appropriations, payable Bs 
from postal revenues__------- . 324, 723, 000 ae : 
" ol, 450, 000 
Balan penmnbgiens i — 1. 068. 550. 000 
Deduct 5 per cent of the balance, the amount esti 
mated to be unexpended site thiiahaidanibien 53, 428, 000 
Amount for which it is necessary to provide revenue_. 1, 015, 122, 000 
Estimated revenue under present laws: 
Oe iat aneecbenide . d $230, 000, 000 
Internal revenue— 
COOINEIT octane. 968,000, O60 
NE ai iiss stich nel 120, 000, 000 
a cesar 41, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous. .........<_. 54, 200, 000 
—_—_—_—_——— 748, 2 200, 000 


266, 


Estimated excess of disbursem« 922, 000 


We will 


nts over receipts 


need, therefore, to meet the fiscal year’s appropria- 


tions $266,922,000 more than the present revenue laws will 
produce. 

This bill raises first by the income tax, extra I mean, 
$107,000,000; by the inheritance or estate tax for the first 
year, $17,000,000; and after that it is estimated that it will 
raise $54,000,000 annually; from the tax on the manufacture 


of munitions of war it is estimated that we will raise 
000; and from miscellaneous taxes, additional $2,000,000, which 
total $197,000,000, leaving $69,922,000 necessary to make good 
the $266,922,000 for which we are to provide. 

Now, instead of levying a tax in this bill for this remai: 
$69,922,000, we propose to take that amount from 
balance fund, which was the largest on the 30th of 
of the last fiscal year by many million dollars than it has been 
on the 30th day of June of any year for the last eight years. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] We can take this $69,922,- 
QUO from the general balance fund, and then leave 


$71,000,- 


1ing 
the general 
June, 1916, 


ing offices to their credit, $60,000,000 as operating balances, 
and still have left over $100,000,000 in the general balance 
fund. 

What makes necessary this large extra tax levy? Your votes, 


gentlemen on the Republican side, and your votes, gentlemen 
on the Democratic side. We have appropriated, or will appro- 
priate, $274,000,000 extra for preparedness, taking the bills as the 
Senate has reported them—and it has been my observation dur- 
ing this session, and I am afraid it is going to be my obser rvation 
during many more sessions, that when you holler “ prepared- 
ness,” when you begin to shout that deceptive euphenism, 
there is no prospect of reducing a single dollar of appropriation 
in a single bill that comes from the Naval Committee or the 
Military Affairs Committee or the Fortifications Committee, 
either in the House or the Senate. Now, these extra appropria- 
tions for which revenue will be raised by this bill are exclusive 
of the $125,000,000 appropriation that is carried in the Army Dill, 
the urgent deficiency bill on account the Mexican situation. 
The increase in the naval bill over that of last year, which 
the largest appropriation ever made by Congress, is $165 ),000,000, 
Now, that is the increase in the naval bill as reported out of 
the Senate, and which will pass there and pass here, although 


e 
OL 


Wis 


it will pass over my vote. I shall not vote for such an enormous 
increase, [Applause. ] The increase in the military bill over 
last year, even as it left the House, is $80,000,000, and inclusive 
of the Mexican trouble appropriation the Senate put on over 
$10,000,000, making it over $90,009,000, 

The fortification bill as it passed both Houses increased th 
appropriation over last year 519,000,000 and some hundred thor 
sand, the total amount being three times as large as that of last 


year, when our experts told us that we then had the b 
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will raise from custems $210,000,000 for this f lyear ene 
June 30, 1916, during the war, and $124,000,000 1 
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‘ 918, the last and best year, it would amount to $353,- | 
$318,000,000 from customs and $35,000,000 from the 
Thi only $19,000,000 more than the Under- 
customs, and income tax will yield this year, ending 
You would then lack $250,000,000 of having 
extra appropriations, which you would 

sources than the tariff. How would 
truth with your higher tariff rates we 

larger decrease in the dutiable articles, and 
i smaller amount of customs receipts. 





Trane 
‘ ration tax is is 
4 1916 
to finance thes 
mm other 


j ago on the floor demonstrated, the Payne Act, 
corporation tax, if on the books during the war, would 
led forty millions less revenue a year than the Under- 


with its income tax, is now yielding. 

that my friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moore, 
from Michiga Mr. ForpNry, make statements 
t would go as far to sustain a high protective tariff 
two men on earth, and yet neither one of them would 
t out how they could $50,000,000 or even 


\ 1 know 


my friend 


r 
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‘ Lila 


to poin raise 
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Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


‘ir. JOHNSON of 

n vield? 

KITCHIN. 

JOHNSON of Washington. Would it raise a little 
» if about $3,000,000 a month in value of Japanese 
in duty free at the Puget Sound district 
to customs duties? 


Yes 
not 
1 ? ent 
that 


» subject 


come 


10,000,000 more to supply this $274,000,000 by any kind of | 
upon any theory of the Republican | 


r. KITCHIN, Oh, Japanese notions! Does the gentleman 
ow how much the difference is between the Underwood tariff 
nd the Payne tariff on the great bulk of articles—at least | 


80 per that are imported from Japan? 


eent 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the difference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. ' Not a bit; not a bit. Practically all Jap- 
anese imports are on the free list in both acts. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that there is no difference in the duty on shirts made in 
Japan and shipped in under the Underwood bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, there has not been a shirt shipped in 
here from Japan. 

Mr. JOIINSON of Washington. Or caps? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nor caps. I have heard this Japanese im- 
port-flood question 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have one, purchased here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have one? Well, why in the name of 


thunder did you ever have one brought in to the detriment of 


American industry? [Applause and laughter on the Democratic 
Sick | 

M JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell the gentleman what is a fact. If, 


gentleman from Washington, I was willing to sacrifice 
nterests of a hundred million Americans by a protective 
tariff, and make them pay a billion dollars extra to a few thou- 
sand favorites in the name of American industry, I would be 
itessed if I would be so close and stingy as to go and buy a 
10-cent Japanese cap and deprive our home industry of the 
id profit. [Applause and laughter en the Democratic 


hike the 


tth 


la oT 


de. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
more question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman gets me 
Ir. JOHNSON of Washington. 


Will the gentleman yield for 


off my subject. 
Does not the gentleman think 
would be a good thing to shut off the importation of Chinese 


5 
\i 


“Mr. KITCHIN 


Do you buy Chinese eggs, too? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me tell you where to buy your eggs. 
TT serly¢ . 
1} iter, | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Since the passage of the Un- 
‘ od Act, we have endeavored to control the matter by State 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know something about eggs. [Laughter.] 
T have studied the egg question. I used to call my friend from 
fowa the “hen-egg statesman of the West,” for he has studied 
the hen egg and the chicken business more than anybody in 


the House except myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One thing. The bulk of the 
imports at the Puget Sound district are running along month 
after month 96 per cent free of duty and about 4 per cent paying 
duty, not enough to pay for sweeping out the customhouse. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman talking about eggs? 


| 
| 


| 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. il 
imports. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Chinese eggs? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not entirely eggs, but enough 
Chinese eggs were imported to make a big dent in the egg busi- 
ness of the western country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When the gentleman refers to the large per- 
of free imports from Japan, let me again set him 
straight by reminding him that practically all articles coming 
in now under the Underwood Act free of duty came in under the 
Payne Act free of duty. The free lists of both acts contained 
them. At least two-thirds of all the imports from Japan for 
this fiscal year alone consisted of two articles—raw silk and 
tea—both of which have been on the free list in all tariff acts 
of both parties for the last quarter of a century. 

I tried to show the gentleman from Washington several 
months ago that the State of Washington was more prosperous 
under a Democratic administration than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. 

I really did not intend to get to a little subject like eggs, but 
the gentleman reminds me of it. I see the gentleman from 
Iowa here. When the Underwood bill was under consideration 
the gentleman from Iowa led the fight for a high tariff on eggs. 
Why, he said if we put eggs on the free list it would run out of 
Iowa all the hens, roosters, and chickens. [Laughter.] He 
said that they could not lay eggs in Iowa under the Underwood 
bill in competition with the Canadian hen; that the Canadian 
hen would be inspired by the hope of a monopoly, get a hip 
on her, and lay more eggs than ever before and flood this coun- 
try with them, and the farmers in the egg business in Iowa, the 
greatest egg State in the Union, would just all go into bank- 
ruptcy. Well, you knew and I knew it was the same old Repub- 
lican prophecy of disaster and ruin. Remembering this proph- 
ecy, I watched the statistics, and the year following the Under- 
wood Act more eggs by nearly 20 per cent were laid by the 
American and Iowan hen than in all the history of egg produc- 
tion. [Applause.] Just like we Democrats said, if you put on 
a little competition to spur any industry, even in the hen-egg 
industry, you are going to have a success. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] As soon as we put a little spur on the hen in 
Iowa and the other States she went to work, and the 
Canadian hen, before the year was out, swore that the American 
hen had found a way to lay two eggs a day. [Laughter.] And 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has not had the audacity 
to mention hen eggs this whole Congress. [Laughter.] He put 
it off on the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson}. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. ] 


About every form of orient: 


centage 


old 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I asked the gentleman some 
thing about imported Chinese eggs. 





Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says Chinese eggs - 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. ; 
Mr. KITCHIN. Why in the mischief do you Republicans eat 


old, stale Chinese eggs out there on the Pacific coast instead of 
the good, fresh Iowa eggs? Help the hens of Iowa, an Ameri 
ean industry! [Applause on the Democratic side.] Do you 
know that no one in China or America can sell a Chinese egg in 
the State of Washington unless somebody in Washington wants 
to eat that Chinese egg and prefers to buy that Chinese egg 
rather than the Iowa egg or the Washington egg? You good 
protective-tariff Republicans in Washington can stop fostering 
the Chinese egg industry, if you wish, without any law by 


Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman let im: 
answer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have answered it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But let me answer it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman takes up too much of my) 
time. The gentleman is gcing to have some time., 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I have none, and ! 


think it is only fair. 


Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman let me answer t! 
question? There is no way the gentleman from Washingto! 


could receive his share of those eggs, because the importation 
only two eggs to every five people—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is two more than ther 
should be. 

Mr. HELVERING. And unless the housewife scrambled th: 

ggs the gentleman would be cut out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just one other question 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Take another industry, tha‘ 
of butter. Does not the gentleman believe the people of tl 
north Pacific coast should be protected from butter from New 
Zealand coming into their markets? 











Mr. KITCHIN. : 
i able the big butter interests, known as the Butter Trust, 


t end the price of butter up higher. Does not the gentleman 

: the price of butter is high enough now? Why in the world 
he gentleman from Washington and 

tariff Republican gentlemen in his State persist in and insist 

on fostering the business of the foreigner and refuse to patron- 

ize and help build up and maintain American home industry? 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Now, the gentleman wants a tariff on butter | 


| 


other prt ytective- | 


You buy Japanese caps, you buy Chinese eggs, and now you 


are buying New Zealand butter. [Laughter.] 
reform revenue Democrat—like me- 
can eggs, American butter. 
do. [{Laughter.] 

But I doubt if a pound of New Zealand butter has come into 
the United States this year. I do not understand how the 
gentleman got it into his head that New Zealand is flooding the 
Pacifie coast people with butter. There is absolutely no truth 
in the idea. 

I notice one thing, that since the gentleman and I had a 
little discussion two or three months ago on the lumber business 
in the State of Washington he has not mentioned lumber since. 
He jumped from lumber to eggs. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
lumber at any time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And now, gentlemen, back to the subject. 
You could not raise the necessary revenue by the tariff. You 
know that. How would you raise it? I know how it was raised 
in the Spanish-American War. You raised it by putting a stamp 
on mortgages, on notes, on deeds, on grants, on assignments, on 
gifts, on every possible method of transferring property, on 
contracts, on checks, on bills of lading, on telegrams, on tele- 
phones—stamps on.every conceivable thing. If we were to re- 
enact that stamp act, we would collect over $60,000,000 of the 
needed revenues and relieve the munition makers and war 
traffickers of this country of that amount which this bill pro- 
poses to make them pay. Do vou favor that? 

Now, you will not dare to do it. If so, make a motion in 
Comtnittee of the Whole to substitute the stamp tax of the old 
Republican act for the munition tax or the increase of income 
or the inheritance tax. All you could produce by it would be 
$60,000,000. You would then have over $200,000,000 more to 
raise. If you believe you could produce sufficient revenues in 
any other way just as well and wisely as the way we point out, 
it is your duty and as I said before it ought to be your pleasure 
to offer such an amendment or to make a motion to recommit 
with such instructions. But you dare not do it. 

It has been suggested by some clever Republicans that Con- 
gress should put a tax on coffee and tea. Oh, well; we did not 
want to doit. It is not the right thing to do. Prices on these 
articles of food are high enough. But if any Republican wishes 
.0 do so, we will give him the privilege of offering an amendment 
to put a tax on coffee and tea, by which you can raise $30,000,000 
of revenue. 

How else can you provide this money other than by this bill? 
You can get it by the issue of bonds. There may be half a 
dozen Republicans here who will favor in a stand-up vote rais- 
ing the money by bond issue. This will help Wall Street. This 
will entirely relieve the munition makers, income-tax payers, 
and big inheritances. If we issue bonds we will not have to tax 
them an extra penny. No doubt many of you would like to see 
somebody else do this, but there will not be more than half a 
dozen of you who will dare stand up here and go on record that 
we should raise this $274,000,000 by the issuance of bonds. If 
so, make your motion to recommit with instructions, or offer it 
as an amendment, and let the country know how you stand on it. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] Were I a betting man, I 
would bet any amount—and give my winnings to an orphan 
asylum, or I will give them to the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. JoHNson] to buy American home-laid eggs [laughter] 
that there is not a Republican on that side that has the courage 
or audacity to offer an amendment to put a stamp tax in the 
bill and raise the $60,000,000 with it, or to put a tax on tea 
and coffee, or to get the needed amount by issuance of bonds 

Now, gentlemen, how would you raise it? You would not 
secure it by the method which you employed in the Spanish- 
American War Act. You can not do it by any Republican revi- 
sion of the tariff, as I have shown. You would not do it by 
the issue of bonds. Every Republican here, except possibly half 
a dozen, knows it would be wrong to get it by bonds, and every 
Democrat in the House and every patriot in this land knows 
that it would be cowardly and unpatriotic for this generation to 
make future generations pay this burden, which is ours and not 
theirs. [Applause.] It would be a crime for us to put upon 
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Mr. KITCHIN 
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Mr. FESS. The question I wanted to l 
tain amount of this to be raised from munit mit) 
would be a great deal more during the war in I 
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the war closes. 


Mr. KITCHIN. 


it will be comparatively little. 


portion of it. 


one in this bill, will more than take care of that | Aft ] 
war ends, within years—it perhaps woul 
years—normal importations will return, and therefo1 

toms receipts would increase. I think we would ( 
some increase of dutiable imports within a few wont! st 
of receiving $17,000,000, as is estimated for the first y 

the inheritance or estate tax provided for in the 

raise at least $54,000,000 annually thereafter rl etu 
customs receipts after the war, or the increase in the 

tax after the first year, would compensate for the decrease 
amount from the munitions tax. Let me say a word in this « 


nection with reference to the expe: 
tax. The best experts in the Treasury 
will raise $71,000,000 by it 


balance fund untouched to 
Should we lose 
year, which we, of course, can not, 
of inheritance-tax collection and the gradual incre: 
receipts would more than make good the loss 


first year. 


Now, gentlemen, 


youid me st 

it by stamp taxes. You would not raise it by bond issues. You 
would not raise any of it by a tax on tea and coff T be 
that four-fifths of the intelligent people in the country, Demo 
crats, Republicans, Socialists, o1 f any other part 
approve the way propose by this bill to ra 
increase of the income tax and by an inheritance 
tax on munitions of war. 

You may question, may doubt, you may 
have not a proper tax; that it is too } 
stances, and too high others; that the ’ 
high. You may say our inheritance 
kind of an inherit: you 1 
somebody else would have writt« You may s +} 
visions of the muni is not f 4 
have framed them or that somebody else would 
but I believe that four-fifths of the rank uad file of R 
in this country wou that these extrao 
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Have 


you made any estimate : 
be the probable amount to be collected after tl! 


I will say to the gentleman that two proposit 


While others differ with me, 1 |} 
no idea it will be as much as that. I would say $40,000,000 or 
$45,000,000. I would 
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mate of the experts or my estimate, we will have $100,000,000 
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Committee on Ways and Means, and as a Member of this 
Hou to do the best IT could in presenting to this House what 
[ heli to be a wise and just and patriotic measure to finance 
them \s said, we double the normal tax, which, as in the 
present Jaw applies to individuals and corporations. The pres- 


ent law imposes a surtax, an additional tax, on the net in- 
comes of individuals like this: 
1} cent additional on incomes over $20,000 and not exceeding 


1 on incomes over $50,000 and not exceeding 


pe cent addition 
per cent addilional on incomes over $75,000 and not exceeding 


4 per cent 


additional on incomes over $100,000 and not exceeding 
Sen0 000 
a | cent additional on incomes over $250,000 and not execceding 
SH00,000 
6 per cent additional on incomes over $500,000. 


We changed the rates of that surtax— 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, wilt the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman mean that he has in- 


crease’ the corporation tax and the income tax, too? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; both corporation tax and individual 
tax. But the surtax does not apply to the corporations; only 


ithe normal tax of 2 per cent applies to them. We made no 
changes in the substance, no material changes in the present 


income tax law except in the rates. We increased them in | 


order to get the necessary amount of revenue. I will now 
give the rate of the surtax or additional tax provided in the 
bill: 

One per cent additional on incomes over $20,000 and not exceeding 
$40,000, 


Two per cent additional on incomes over $40,000 and not exceeding 
$60,000 * 


Three per cent additional on incomes over $60,000 and not exceeding 
$80,000. 

Four per cent additional on incomes over $80,000 and not exceeding 
$100,000. 

Five per cent additional on incomes over $100,000 and not exceeding 
$150,000, 


Six per cent additional on incomes over $150,000 and not exceeding 
$200,000, 
Seven per cent additional on incomes over $200,000 and not exceeding 


$250,000 


Eight per cent additional on incomes over $250,000 and not exceeding 
$300,000 


Nine per cent additional on incomes over $500,000 and not exceeding 
$500,000 
Ten per cent additional on incomes over $500,000. 


This bill leaves the income exemption at $3,000 for unmarried 
persons and $4,000 for married persons or heads of families. 
No return of incomes not exceeding $38,000 will be required, as 
provided in the present law. 

We will raise by this increase of the income tax, normal, 
and surtax $107,000,000 additional, The inheritance or estate 
tax provided for in the bill is a new proposition so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, but there are 42 States in 
the Union that have some kind of an dnheritance tax. The 
total amount collected by the estates was only $28,217,000 last 
year, and I believe the year before $26,000,000. We tax the 
transfer of the estate. We propose to allow as deductions from 
the gross value of the estate all the debts and expenses of 
administration, and in addition an exemption of $50,000. No 
returns are to be made if the estate does not exceed $50,000 
after the deduction for all valid claims and expenses is made. 
While I am giving the rate of this tax, keep in mind that net 
estate in the bill means the estate after deducting all valid 
claims and expenses, and also the $50,000 exemption. Here are 
the rates: 

One per cent of the amount of the net cstate not in excess of 
$50,000, 

Two per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceeed $150,000. 

Three per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$150,000 and does not exceed $250,000. 


Four per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
and does not exceed $450,000, 


Five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$450,000, 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man vield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Are not these rates abnormally 
low us compared with the rates in other countries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are lower than the rates in some other 
countries, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman state why 
they are not made larger? 

Mr. KiTCHIN, Because most of the States, 42 in number, 
levy an inheritance tax, and that is one of the sources of the 
States’ income, and we did not desire to go any higher. And 
another reason the rates would preduce the amount that we 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 





| 
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thought would be necessary to collect by that tax, and we di! 
not wish to burden estates more than was necessary. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit me 
I will say my recollection is that in England, France, and Ger 
many, prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe, when I took 
occasion to study this quesiion, I found the taxes increased as 
they got up in sums to as much as the gentleman just named as 
high as 15 or 20 or 25 per cent. That really met with my cordial 
and hearty approval. I wondered why the committee did not 
propose to increase the rates on the inheritance tax rather than 
increase them so high upon the income tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that while I do 
not now recall the exact rates, he is right in saving that the 
other countries levy a higher rate than is proposed by this bill. 
The British inheritance or “ death duties ” is considerably highe: 
than this. For its fiseal year which ended March 31, 1914, Great 
Britain raised $132,000,000 from such taxes. With half the 
population and half the wealth that we have, she collected that 
amount of taxes, while we will raise only $54,000,000. That is 
all we needed. Perhaps in the future, when the gentleman’‘s 
party or my party writes another revenue bill to finance further 
increased appropriations for preparedness, we will have to raise 
it higher and impose many additional taxes. Sut in Great 
Britain, of course, the subdivisions of Government do not raiso 
any inheritance tax like the States in our own country. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But they do in Germany. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman is correct, but the gen- 
eral tax is smaller than in Great Britain. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Ii you add together what we 
might call the State taxes in Germany and the imperial taxes, 
the two combined will make many times more than what we 
raise in this country in that way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have seen it stated by a magazine writer 
that it ran up sometimes to 10, 11, 12, or 15 per cent. They 
change these laws every two or three years there, somewhat 
like our States do, as to their revenue acts. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the genileman recall how his tax rates com- 
pare with the inheritance tax rates in the State of New York? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not know. We levy an entire) 
different system of inheritance taxes. We levy the tax on ihe 
transfer of the flat or whole net estate. We do not follow the 
beneficiaries and see how much this one gets and that one gets 
and what rate should be levied on lineal and what on collater: 
relations, but we simply levy on the net estate. This also 
prevents the Federal Government, through the Treasury I 
pariment, going into the courts contesting and construing will- 
and statutes of distribution. 

Mr. COX. Of course, I agree entirely with the gentleman, but 
it looked to me as though those enormous estates might stant 
a little heavier rate of taxation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I remember distinctly that that was one ol 
jection to our last income tax. It was said by some we oug!i! 
to raise more, but we felt that the time would come when w: 
would need more, but we should await that time to make t! 
extra levy. The time has come. Preparedness brought it. W: 
levy by this on the transfer of estates what is now needed 
from that source. If our coileagues continue to make thes: 
increasing Army and Navy appropriations, you will have the 
opportunity, and so will my friend from Minnesota {Mr 
Mritter}] have the opportunity, to vote for a much larger in 
heritance tax and, perhaps, many other heretofore unheard 0! 
methods of taxation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state what, in his jude 
ment, will be the total appropriations by this Congress, so f: 
as he can tell now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. “Assuming that this House will agree to tli 
full amount reported by the Senate Commiitee on the Arm) 
and Navy bill, and it will, the total estimated is $1,579,000,000 

Mr. DENISON. Is any part of that for permanent improv 
ments to the Army and Navy that will be enjoyed by the nex 
generation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, the next generation will benel! 
by what we are doing here, whether we appropriate for Arm) 
or Navy or for the courts or for the expenses of Congress, 
eause if we did not make any appropriations now there mig!\' 
not be any government for the next generation; but the es 
penditures for the Army and Navy are current expenditures, 
like those for any other necessary part of the Government. | 
am glad the gentleman called my attention to this. Whenever 
we add $100,000,000 extra for the Navy, it is certain that for 
the following years it will call for still further increased a) 
propriations for construction and enlargement of the Naval ls- 
tablishment, and so forth. Let me give you a little bit 0! 
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| riation history since I have been a Meuiber of Con- 

zs: J remember when the naval appropriation bill amounted 
100,000,000 everybody on both sides of the Chamber— | 

eve my friend Foss, who was the excellent chairman of | 
Na ( mittee when his party ! ed the House, will | 
aid, “It will never reach $100,000,000. Here- 

we are ng to begin to cut it down, because we are |} 

1 h on the Navy.” But some of us did not be- 

hat. Some of us co! if you make an increased | 

ypriation this year, that very increase will call for 
ase next year, and that increase will call for another in- 
crease the owing year, and so o1 When the appropriati: 


got 


up to $100,000,000 the House 
said that it had reached the limit. Th 


in the naval bill seen 
ul d, br the} 
vent up to $120,000,000, and then up to $1380,000,000, and then 
£135.000,000, and then $140,000,000, and at « 
these appropriations increased they would tell us that 
was reached and hereafter l retrench. It continued to 
<o up and up, so that during the last two or three years no ma 
has been big enough fool to predict that it would ever go down 
any more. It went up to $150,000,000 last year, the largest in | 
our history, and now it is up to $315,000,000, according to 
Senate bill just reported out and which the House will finally 
accept, but against my vote, however. If we appropriate | 
$315,000,000 this year for the Navy, it will be over $350,000,000 
next year and $400,000,000 the following year, and unless there 
a radical revolution in both parties you will find at the end 
5 years, or certainly at the end of 10 years, we will be ex- 
pending on our Navy alone more than the total amount of taxes, 
from all sources, collected last year or in any 


it 


it 


ach session as 
the ] 
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of 


year in the his 
tory of our Government. It never decreases 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for another ques 


tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman recognize any 
ence at all between appropriations for the Army and Navy that 
are for current expenses and those that might be called for the 
future good of the country—permanent improvements? 


diffe I'- 


Mr. KITCHIN. What would the gentleman call permanent 
improvements for the Navy? We appropriate for the men to 


man the ships, and for building of ships, for guns, and for 
ammunition, and so forth. The ships, according to our experts, 
become obsolete in 20 years, and some in 10, and ime 
you put out a new ship it calls for sister ships. Every few 
years the naval experts say that the ships we are building are | 
that some other kind of a ship |! 


every t 


obsolete, as been invented. 


and we have got to build another one to replace that, and | 
another one and another to match the new kind some other | 
country in Europe or Japan is building. Improvements for 


Navy are of the most temporary character. I think I 
‘atch the bond-issue idea in the gentleman’s question. Why | 
does he want to issue bonds now to take care of appropriations | 
made by us and for us and for our generation? Does the gen- 
tleman want to put it upon future generations, when they will | 
have their burdens increased more by reason of these very ap- 
propriations and for which they must tax themselves? Are not | 
these immense appropriations for the Army and Navy to take 
care of us and to protect us and defend our country? Why 
hould we not pay for it? Why does the gentleman want 
iddile it upon our children and grandchildren? It 


to | 
pro- 


is to 


tect him and us now. It is going to protect him as long as 
ives; and yet he wants to issue bonds, running for 40 or 50} 





so he 


years and more, that he will pay nothing as long as | 
lives, and after he is dead his children and children’s children 
will be paying them—paying for his protection. Let us 
tect ourselves and our families and our property and pay 
it ourselves, 


pro- 
for | 
This is the right, manly, patriotic thing to do. | 


The gentleman should be manly enough to finance his own! 
fright, and not put it off on his children. 
Mr. DENISON. Of course, I have not said anything about 


a bond issue. 


Mr. KITCHIN. That is the only inference 


from your ques- 

tion 
Mr. DENISON. Are there any expenditures for the Navy 
that could properly be said to be for permanent improvements, 


that will be enjoyed by the next generation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Navy and Army, like the judiciary, execu- 
tive, Congress, and other departments of the Government, are 
hecessary to maintain and perpetuate the Government and trans- | 
mit it to coming generations; but appropriations for the Navy 

Army are not, and in the nature of things, can not, be for 
_ permanent improvements” in the sense all of us except the | 
sentleman understand by the terms “ permanent improvements.” | 
“or instance, the Panama Canal is a permanent improvement. 
It was built for us and future generations, and we have paid for 
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the munitions makers. [Applause on the Democratic side.] | by my argument and by the facts which I have presented? 

Now let me ask the gentleman a further question. Would he put | [Laughter.] Why, it is a reflection on_the gentleman’s intelli- 

au stamp tax on checks, or notes, and so forth? | gence, [Laughter.] 
Mr. DENISON Well, I would like to ask the gentleman a | Mr. DENISON. TI have not been convinced. 

question, | Mr. KITCHIN. Will you vote against the inheritance tax 
Mr. KITCHIN. No; answer my question. Would the gentle- | or the munitions tax, the tax on the war traffickers? 

nan put a stamp tax on checks, and notes, and so forth? Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman want me to state all of 
Mr. DENISON, Not in a time of peace. But let me ask the | my views now? 

eontleman a question. |; Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman asked me a great many ques- 


Mr. KITCHIN. Would you do it at this time? tions, and I want to ask him some. Will you vote against thi 

Mr. DENISON, No, munitions tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, the gentleman and Iagree. Iwill make} Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman wants to yield the floor to 
n good Democrat out of the gentleman soon. [Laughier. } me and allow me make my remarks on the bill now, I will state 

Mr. DENISON. When did the gentleman change his opinion how I stand. 


about the stamp tax? | Mr. KITCHIN. Why does the gentleman wish to make any 
Mr. KITCHIN. Versonally I think it an outrage, except in|} remarks, when he has just admitted he does net know hew to 

time of war or extraordinary emergencies. It would not have | vote? But the gentleman started this thing first. 

been put in the emergency act of October, 1914, if I had had Mr. BURNETT. And he is willing to quit, too. [Laughter. ] 

my Way, Mr, KITCHIN. Yes. Now, I shall come back to the munition - 
Mr. DENISON. Then the gentleman admits that the Demo- | tax. We levy a tax on the manufacture of munitions, but meas 

cratic Party committed an outrage? ure the tax by the amount of gross receipts. We specify wliat 
Mr. NITCHIN, Yes; as you did in 1898, } munitions of war are. We aim at the instruments of human 


Mr. DENISON. But that was during the Spanish War. destruction. Of course wire fencing and mules and wagons and 
Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, does the gentleman call that a war, | dozens of other kinds of articles are munitions of war in a sense, 
{hat litthe skirmish? Why, Mr. Roosevelt and two or three | but we do not extend the tax to them. We cxtend the tax to 
cowboys did all the fighting. Nobody else fought at all. Col, | guns, rifles, cannons, projectiles, torpedoes, shells, explosives, 
Roosevelt and six other cowboys, with Gen. Wood, licked the | and so forth. Because of exceptional circumstances we deemed 
whole Spanish Army, and the gentleman talks about a war. | it wise and proper to put a special tax on the smelting of copper 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] ore, refining and alloying copper. Excepting the business of 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him | manufacturing the munitions of war specifically mentioned in 
one question more? | the bill, no business has derived so much benefit and profit di 
Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. | rectly from the war as the copper industry. A larger per cent 
Mr. DENISON. The President recommended a tax on gaso- | of its product goes into instruments of war than that of any 
line; what dces the gentleman say about that? other large industry. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I did not agree with the President; does The rates of this tax are: 
the gentleman agree with me? Gunpowder or other explosives, excepting blasting powder and dyna 
Mr. DENISON. I do: and the gentleman from North Caro- mite ; Five per cent of the amount of the gross receipts not in exces 
lina does not agree with his President? of $1,000,000 and 8 per cent of the amount of the gross receipts ir 


si : ‘ excess of $1,000,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not agree to a tax on gasoline; there Cartridges, londed or unloaded, and caps or primers; projectiles 
are a whole lot of recommendations with respect to taxation in — or torpedoes of any kind, ones shrapnel, loaded or un 

‘ acceuncnm oF : aed : Sota a oaded, or fuses; firearms of any kind, including small arms, cannons 
that mix ssage t at I did not agree with the President on, and machine guns, rifles, and bayonets, or any parts of any of the articles 
not a man in the Ways and Means Committee agreed with the | above mentioned: Two percent of the amount of such receipts no 
President. But the President only suggested the ways in which | in excess of $250,000; 3 per cent of the amount by which such 
the revenue could be raised. ceipts exceed $250,000 and do not exceed $500,000; 4 per cent of th: 

Mr. HILLIARD. And they are not in the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are not in the bill. Does the genitle- 


amount by which such receipts ex:‘eed $500,000 and do not ex 
$1,000,000; and 5 per cent of the amount by which such receip 
exceed $1,000,000, 
4 * Sane . A she in womnnatling . oe an? Copper ore, metallic copper, or copper alloys: One per cent of 1! 
man not think we did right in repealing the stamp tax? amount by which such receists exteed (985.000 aan “ee eer oe, 
Mr, DENISON, = Yes, $1,000,000; 2 per cent of the amount by which such receipts ex 
Mr. KITCHIN., Then is the gentleman going to vote for | $1,000,060 and do not exceed $10,000,000; and 3 per cent of 
this bill that repeals that, or is the gentleman going to vote | 2™ount by which such receipts exceed $10,000,000. 


against the bill and let the stamp tax of over $40,000,000 re-| It is provided, however, that if the net profit derived from 
main on the books? What is the gentleman going to do about | Sale or disposition of the articles above mentioned is less th 
that? [Laughter on the Democratic side. ] 10 per cent on the amount invested in the production of t! 


Mr. DENISON. I will state very clearly that I have never | articles no tax wili be levied. If the payment of the tax wou! 
been in favor of this iniquitous stamp tax enacted by the Demo- |} reduce the net profit below 10 per cent, the tax levied wil 


cratic Congress only the amount, if any, in excess of 10 per cent profit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is the gentleman going to do? Is the Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
gentleman going to votes for those taxes by voting against this Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
bill which repeals them? Mr. JAMES. Does the bill provide for the payment ot 

Mr. DENISON. I have stated to the gentleman that just as | tax on copper of a mining company that does not sell cop) 
soon as we get in control we will show you what we will do. for purposes of the manufacture of munitions? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, but the gentleman will be very old Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The gentleman will see that cop 
before his party gets in control. [Laughter.] We need the} has gone up in price over 100 per cent, I would say. Ther 
money now and next year. He will be called on to vote now— | no injustice done in this bill, though the tax rate may se 


not 2 years or 10 years hence. What is the gentleman talking | high, for this reason. We have a proviso that the Governme 
about’ Did anybody ever hear of a gentleman before who} gets not a penny until the copper smelter or the copper refin: 
wants to put off his responsibility to a day when the people | or the munition maker gets 10 per cent clear net profit both « 
are not going to let him have any? [Laughter and applause on | the amount invested as capital stock and on the amount 

the Democratic side.] Are you going to vote against the income | vested in the production of the product. That is, he gets 10 p 
tax in this bill which will raise $107,000,000 from wealth, from | cent upon the actual capital steck, the amount invested in 1! 
ability to pay, to help finance these appropriations for which | plant, and then 10 per cent on the further amount invesi 
you voted—and you have tried by your vote to make them more? | in the production of his output—invested for raw materi 
Now, honor bright, are you going to vote against that income | wages, salaries, and the whole current expenses in the turn 





tax‘ \re you? [Applause on Democratic side.] of the product. 

Mr. DENTSON. I do not know yet how I am going to vote Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem 
on this bill, yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. TI am going to tell you how to vote. If you Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
let me tell you instead of the minority leader, you will vote | Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Is there any exemption on m 
right. [Laughter.] tions sold to the Federal Government? 

Mr. DENISON, I will reserve that question to myself. I Mr. KITCHIN. No. 
wiil put my vote in the Recorp, and I will state my reason for it. Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Ought there not to be? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Then, the gentleman is not decided. Do Mr. KITCHIN. No; and I will tell the gentleman wii 
ou mean to say that a man as intelligent as you look to be— | This munition provision relates back to January 1, 1916. Con 
nd I knew that you are intelligent—has not been convinced ! paratively little of such munitions have been sold to our Go 












———— 


ernment so far. 
when sold to our Government as well as to others. 
the munition makers will get together and put the price to our 
Government up just plus the amount of the tax, and the Gov- 
ernment in this event would be paying the amount of the tax 


Of course, 


it collected. But there is this saving feature about it. When 
the Government deals with these munition plants now there 
is no possible way, by statute or otherwise, by which it can 


find cut how much such munitions cost, or whether the prices 
charged are exorbitant or not. Under this bill, in order to as 
eertain their net profits, they must show by their books and 
other satisfactory evidence the actual amount invested in the 
plant, exactly what their raw material costs, the amount of 
wages and salaries paid, and their overhead charges, their 
insurnnee and everything, and the Government therefore will 
have the right to ascertain and the means of ascertaining what 
the costs are, whether prices charged are excessive, and it can 
then be in a position to make fair and reasonable bargains and 
protect itself against excessive prices. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it expected the inheritance tax can le 
lected through the regular collectors internal 
the districts? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think so. 

Mr. PLATT. In the State of New York we have the transfer- 
tux appraisers in every county to appraise estates. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


col- 


ot revenue in 


That will be of great service in ascertaining 
the value of the estate. This will be an easy tax to collect 
because all the States have administrators or collectors 
trustees who must make returns to the State under oath. 
will greatly aid the Government's collectors. 

Mr. PLATT. If they cooperated with the State officials, it 
would do; but ought not there to be something in the bill to 
permit that to be done? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They can do it. There is a general law au- 
thorizing the Treasury Department to make rules and regula- 
tions for the collection of these and other taxes, 
them in the regular way and they can—— 

Mr. PLATT. It does not appear here in this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the general law the Treasury De- 
partment can make rules and regulations which would render 
easy such cooperation, 

Mr. SLOAN, Vill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman has information, I assume, con- 
cerning the relative proportion of munition products in 1915 
that were produced and sold to foreign Governments and our 
own Government, and the same for the portion of 1916 which 


or 


has lapsed, produced for foreign sale and for use in thi 
country? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Is that a question or a statement? I did 


not get it. 


Mr. SLOAN. Has the gentleman information as to what is 
the relative proporticn of our munitions in this country pro- 
duced for foreign Governments 

Mr. KITCHIN. Compared to our own? Oh, I would say 


much over SO per cent. 

Mr. SLOAN, That was in 1915. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In 1915 we did not export anything like as 
much as we will in 1916; two or three times as much in 
I would say. 

Mr. SLOAN. The fiscal year or the calendar year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am talking about the calendar year. 

Mr. SLOAN, 
of the tax, January 1 

Mr. KITCHIN. The increase for this calendar year will be 
perhaps, 200 per cent, and of our total production our exports 
would be more than 90 per cent. 

Mr. SLOAN. 
How about the calendar year 1915? 

Mr. KITCHIN. For the year 1915 I would say over 80 per 
cent. Our Government purchased practically nothing in com- 
parison with the purchases by other Governments and their 
citizens who are manufacturing for their Governments. 

; To give the gentleman and the House some idea of the large 
increase in our exports of the direct munitions of war during 
this year over the calendar year of 1915, the statistics show 
that for the entire year of 1915 we exported $24,808,000 worth 
of cartridges, while for the five months of this year—from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 1—we exported $20,486,000 worth. Of gunpowder 
and other explosives, for the calendar year 1915, we exported 
$155,247,000 worth, but for the first five months of this year 


we exported $233.258,000 worth. 
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| 
We are taxing the manufacture of munitions | 


They collect | 


1916, | 


The calendar vear fixes the time for the taking | 


Ninety per cent foreign and 10 per cent home? 


Mr. DAVIS Minnesota WV 
question? 
Mr. KITCHEN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. DAVIS of Minnes I 
I . ‘ iL 7 \ 
Vv" l ° Ww hie it Fe t : ‘ 
Mr. KITCHIN. It n : reve | 
fies that the first taxabl ~ ‘ i | 
and ending December 31, 191 
Mr. DAVIS of Minnesot SO g re 
cerned it is retroactive? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; wi | S 
coming, 
Mr. RUSSELL of Misso \\ he « 
Mr, KITCHIN I will. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I s« 1 the rep 
that are proposed to be raised 1 this b ‘ 
four classes—-income tax, inheritance tax, munitio x 
fourth division by reenacting a certain law What I 
ask is, Is there any tax under the fourth division t] 
alre: ily imposed by the ? 
Mr. KITCHIN. There is no tax 1 er thiut 
ject. We revise the wine tax by whi ey colle 
a million dollars more, although we reduced the CO 
classes of wine. It was claimed that it was so 1 ‘ 5 
wines that it prevented production. The wine pro 
1915, after the passage of the emergency act, fell from 47,000,000 
to about 27,000,000 gallons. I doubt, however I 
believe that the tax caused this big reduction 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. So, pract ) 
subject of taxation in the fourth division calle \I 
taxes "7 
Mr. KITCHIN. No. We el ore 1 ‘ 
taxation of tobacco—that is, the license ‘ 
tax; also the rate and method ¢ ( ! 
picture shows—for the purp of eq i i 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missou Nov here 1) 
fourth division enacted ft o vears ago that | el 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; n h of it, and es; | 
taxes. I am going to get to that in a mol ’ 
Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Will the 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 
Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS I notice th 
about raising necessary funds to conduct oy 
Mexican border and in Mexico by n issue of 
theory that they are not current but extraord ‘ 
tures, What does this bill cont ipl { im the 
revenue to build fortifications? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Althougz ‘ 
appropriations for their co I ti ( 
current expense, and we so treat it | 
change of guns on tli hips o1 th ( 
our military experts. 
Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS Phese ¢] “ 
to be substantial and permanent 
Mr. KITCHIN. We are going to modify ar 
prove our fortifications, although we have the } ( 
according to experts’ testimony last session. But t! 
} convinced the CX] rts that they not ] 1} 
| make changes and improvements, and we will cont 
down and put up and add every year. Does the 
think the fortification bill is going to be less me 
vear? 
Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS I do not kno , 
tions ought to be of a substanti: and permanent 
Mr. KITCHIN. No more than any other @€ ( 
| sive instrument of war 
Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I think fort t 
| a legitimate subject, to be provided for by the i 
Mr. KITCHIN. I regret to differ with the gentle () 
| committee--that is, the majority members—considered thiut 
they unanimously differed with him, and it was pr 
administration, and it took this vie If Congress 
the gentleman’s view and consider all the fortifications p« 
nent military improvements to be paid for by bond 
children, it would take cure of only $19,000,000 o 0 
$74,000,000, as the increase of appropriation 
is $19,000,000 
Mr. CLINE. Will the gentlem 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 
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Mr. CLINI I want to call the gentleman’s attention to sec- 
turing gunpowder or other explosives 
excise tax equivalent to the follow- 
t 1 h year from the sale or 
d in the United States, ex 
i dynamite. 
t] 2 { d considered in connection with 
4 ref to tl net profit derived from the 
ITCHIN f and it sl s how the net profits e 
ty te ned 
MI IN] ) e I do not understand the language 
( receipts in section 201. 
Mr. KUPTCHIN. ‘The tax is an excise tax on the manufacture 
0 ons specified, measured by the gross receipts, or, 
‘ mmonly said, a tax on the gross receipts. But before the 
G ‘ninent gets a penny the manufacturer must get at least 10 
I nt clear, or net, profit If he fails to make over 10 per 
! the Gove t gets nothing. The bill sets out 
I net profit to be ascertained, by deducting running 
e ist wages, salaries, costs of the materials, insurance, 
taxes, and other overhead charges, and so forth. 
ir. CLINE. The percentage they pay is based on the net 
iv. KITCHIN. No; upon the gross receipts; but the deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent for the manufacturer is based on net proiits. 
Mr. CLINE. And that is to be deducted? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; 10 per cent net profit must first be de- 
ducted for the manufacturer. If by collection of the tax on 


zross receipts his net profits would be less than 10 per cem, the 
collects nothing. In other words, the Government 
only collect its amount of taxes on gross receipts out of the 
Ss profit over 10 per cent. If such excess is sufficient to pay 
the whole tax on gross receipts, the Government gets all of its 
tax. If such excess profit is not sufficient to pay the whole tax, 
the Government gets the prolit in excess of the 10 per cent. 
The profits may be, and in most cases will be, large enough 
for the Government to get its full tax on gross receipts and the 
manufacturer to receive much more than 10 per cent. 


‘ 
Government 


can 


exces 


Mr. MANN. If it is 15 per cent profit the full tax would be 
levied and collected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is about correct. The manufacturer 
would first get his 10 per cent. However, the remaining 5 per 
cent would not quite be sufficient to pay the full 5 per cent tax 
on gross receipts, which rate applies to the receipts of a manu- 
facturer in excess of $1,000,000. 


The bulk of the contracts are for amounts exceeding $1,000,000. 
The 15 per cent net profit would be enough to give the manufac- 
turer his 10 per cent and to pay the Government its entire tax 
at the rate of 3 and 4 per cent, respectively, on gross receipts 
exceeding $250,000 and not exceeding $500,000, and on gross 
exceeding $500,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000, as is 
led in the bill. 

If the manufacturer makes 25 per cent net profit, he will have 
enough out of his profits to pay the Government the full amount 


re 


ceipts 


provic 


of the tax of 5 per cent on gross receipts and then have a little 
over 18 per cent clear profit. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The levying of this tax might leave the 
manufacturer 40 or 20 or 11 per cent, but it must leave him 
LO per cent. 

Mr, KITCHIN. The gentleman from New York states it cor- 
rectly. Now, be it remembered that this 10 per cent net profit 


vhich the manufacturer must have before the Government gets 
a cent is not simply 10 per cent on the capital stock of the com- 
pany or individual, sufficient to make 10 per cent dividend, but 
is 10 per cent on the capital stock invested (which is usually 
put into the plant), plus 10 per cent on the further amount in- 
vested for operation of the plant; for instance, money invested 
in purchase of supply of raw material, payment of wages, sala- 


ries, in supplying heat, light, power, and so forth. 
Che bill declares “such net profit shall be computed on the 


amount actually invested in the United States in the manufac- 


ture of such articles,” and so forth. 

Mr. SLOAN. Answering the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Iilinois [Mr. Wm. Etza Wriitams], the gentleman said that 
this proposition was considered in the committee, but I do 
not recollect all that proposition being considered in the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. The gentleman is mistaken. That 


was considered for weeks, and we discussed that time and time 
again in the committee. 

Mr. SLOAN. With the committee in session? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; a majority of the committee. 

Mr. SLOAN. It was not in session. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that we gave the 


| gentleman and the other minority members full opportunity to 
discuss and offer any amendment, if that is what the gentleman 
| is getting at. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some of the minority side of 


the House have asked for a minority report. Is it not a fact that 
the majority report was first handed to the committee in a « 


| fidential way yesterday, and it was first printed for the use 

| the House this morning? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is mistaken. The majority 
| report was given or sent to every member of the Ways 1 
| Means Committee Monday. 

| The gentleman may not have been here at that time, but the 
other members of the committee who were here were told by me 
| that morning, or the day before, that they could have the bill 
| at 4 o’elock. The bill was sent to each minority member :t 4 


o’clock—just as soon as it was printed—and the ranking in 
ber on your side [Mr. ForpNEyY] received his, and I think 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] received his. 1 
sorry the ntleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] did 
receive his; and the report was sent to each minority mem) 
of the committee Monday. Members of the committee had fron 
Saturday until to-day to study the details of the bill, and from 
Monday until to-day—Thursday—to go over the report. 

Mr. FORDNEY. received mine by special messenger 
10.30 Saturday night. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I say to the gentleman 
that I did not receive this report, or even see it, until it wa 
handed in a confidential way to the Members yesterday, and 
received the printed report, numbered, for the first time to-da) 
I want this to go into the Recorp. I apologize for putting it il 
the gentleman’s speech, but I want it to go in, so that the 1ai 
nority Members will know why they did not receive a minority 
report. It has been impossible to prepare one since receiving 
the majority report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the gentleman was out of the city 
on Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will answer the gentleman. 
They were all holidays except Saturday, but I had the situatior 
covered. I arranged with one of the most careful attachés « 
the House to look for this bill and report until late Saturda) 
night. My own secretary, in addition, was looking after it; but 
no copy of the bill came to me until Monday morning and 1 
copy of the report until yesterday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, if the gentleman had told me about 
anxiety, 1 would have given him my copy, because the gentl 
man, by not getting a copy, missed on Sunday and the Fourt! o 
July the best reading and the best argument he ever 
{[Laughter.] I am sorry the gentleman did not get it, becau 
he had he would probably have voted for this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Holidays came along and s 
of the members of the minority did not receive the bill u 
Monday morning; the Fourth of July intervened, and then « 
the committee meeting yesterday—Wednesday—and the gene 
debate to-day. The majority report did not reach some Mem! 
who were diligent in their search for it until yesterday, 
the committee met. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If so, it was their fault. Of course the 
tleman may not have known the details, but the gentleman f: 
Pennsylvania knew, in substance, everything that was ¢ 
into that bill—income tax, munition tax, and inheritance 
and special or miscellaneous taxes—30 days ago or more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I read it in the newspap 
but, as the gentleman knows, that is an uncertain way to les 
late, It is fair to say to the gentleman and his committee v 
had this bill under consideration many months that no man, |! 
ordinary human, could thoroughly comprehend this bill 
make comparisons with the existing law, due to the chang: 
this bill, covering 101 pages, in the time given to certain mem 
bers of this committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


oO 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that 


submitted the report of the committee to some minority M: 


bers some time Saturday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I told the Clerk to send one copy to each 
just as soon as he got it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I got mine Monday night. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; Saturday night. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask when this bill was first considered by 
the full membership of the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yesterday morning, by both the majority and 
minority members. 

Mr. MANN. And when was it reported to the House? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was reported yesterday afternoon. 





Mr. MANN. So that the report of the committee was sent out | Mr. KITCHI 
several days befere the committee met to act upon the bill? | stered to normal 
{ Laughter. ] ae : . } from it 1d it 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the majority of the committee, as has | able amount of 
always in all Congresses been the custom, prepared the report Mr. JAMES 
in advance of the full meeting; but there was not a member of Mr. KITCHIN 
the committee who could not have had it on Monday, at least if | among the peopk 
he was at his office. that we did no 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was not so in my ease. Now lei e repl 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it was not so, it was because of the fault | the ority Met 
of the mails. Every minority Member was told that he could part of the majori 
get the report Monday, and he could, had he desired or tried to | port, and taking 


get it. 

Mr. MANN. I did not interrupt the gentleman. 
to pursue my inquiry as to what chance there was for the | 
minority to make any amendments to this bill in committee, 


considering the fact that the report on the bill had been prepared 
and sent out before the committee met? [Laughter on the 
tepublican side. ] 

Mr. HILL. I want to say that I got my bill at 4 o'clock | 


Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Saturday afiernoon. 
Mr. HILL. Yes; at 4 o'clock. On 

report with instructions 
Mr. KITCHIN. The report did not go out until Monday to 

the committee members. 
Mr. HILL. With instructions 


Monday I 


received the 


that it was confidential and 
because changes might be made in it. Consequently I treated 
it as confidential. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Connecticut is correct. | 
We gave the report to the minority Members in advance, so | 
that they would have opportunity to study it before the com- | 
mittee met and make any suggestions they desired. And the | 


committee at its full meeting could amend it, if it desired, | 
before presenting it to the House. 

Mr. SLOAN. The report on the bill was not sent out until 
Saturday. 

Mr. MANN. The gentlenian does not mean the report. 

Mr. SLOAN. I meant the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The report was sent out Monday, was it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; to the committee members. 

Mr. MANN. That was two days before the committee met. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. SLOAN. I will say my copy was delivered to me at my 
office in the course of mail this morning at 9 o'clock. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, well, if a man does not attend to his 
mail better than the gentleman from Nebraska, as appears by 
his statement, of course he would not get it earlier. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, is there any other Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means or of the House who wants to ask 
me a question or make a complaint about this matter? If so, 
get it in now, as I want to answer all in a bunch at one time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DILLON. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
income feature of this bill. Did the committee consider the 
power of Congress to make this retroactive, to make this effec- 
tive from January 1, 1916? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DILLON. In the face of 
books? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. The law on the statute book provides for 1 
per cent on incomes, and that is the existing law. That 
right, is it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Now, you propose in this act to go back and 
make it 2 per cent, when there is an existing law on the 
Statute book. Do you believe Congress can do that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DILLON. Upon what theory? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Do you know we retroacted in the income 
tax of 1918? The act was passed October 3, 1918. It levied 
on incomes received from March 1, 1913, the date when the 
income-tax amendment to the Constitution was proclaimed. 

Mr. DILLON. There was no existing law on the statute book 
at that time. Here is a law on the statute book, and has been 
for six months, affecting this year, that says 1 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The tax the gentleman speaks of as 1 per 
cent is for the calendar year. I think the gentleman, upon re- 
flection, will agree that we have the right to increase the income 
tax and make it applicable to incomes received this calendar 
year as well as for the years succeeding the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JAMES. As to the munition tax, is it a permanent tax 
or only during the war in Europe? 


the law now on the statute 


is 


I would like j 


| 
} 
that it might not be the final report that might be submitted, 
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Gentlemen 
What are the fact 
than a 
what was 


<u 


month a 


aco ever 

in the committee, 
taxes on munition 
vide an inheritance 


are in the bill. a 


in the United States | 


two three 
effect. I have t 


mittee for the last month or two and 
| in the bill. 


They 
would be put in. 
over two months. 
ing in. I spoke 


mittee and told 


mittee on Monday or Tuesday, 
colleagues’ convenience: 
fore the Fourth of July, and that Mem 
and that it would be all right to wai 
the bill would be 
have it printed that day : 
afternoon, which wa 
of the majority 
This was done 


unfairness 01 


him that 


that 
tentative repor! 
them Monday. 
due haste or 
makes none now. 
tofore. He knew 
was introduced 


Gentiemen, you 


minority Members more time to consider 
bill, what did you do with your Payne | 
you introduced the bill on March 17, : 
covering over 4,000 items and 200 pages 
following morning 


til the 


‘ :. 


no. 


ecrats answered “ no.” 
roll call they made a motion for 


adjourned. Not 


lege of reading a line of the bil 
committee had adjourned—until the next day. 
even produce the report there. 
for consideration 
had no time or opportunity to even see the r 
presented on the floor of the House. 
licans now begin to wrap around them the cloak of fairness 
say, “ You did not play us fair, because you broke tl 
and gave us three or four days to consider the bill 

before taking it up in the committee and the House, whil 
{Laughter and applause on the 


House 


you 12 minutes. 


side. ] 
We gave you from Saturday until Wednesday 
to read and study 
from Monday to Wednesday to 
three or four times longer than 
minority in all the history of revenue and tariff legislatio 
We were not responsible, if some Member did not op 
mail, or if some Member left the city and depended 
attaché of his to secure for him the bill and report 


committee met 
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Mr. Payne, by direction of tl 
lican members of the committee, on March 18 ealled t! 
cratic members of the Ways and Mean i 
in 12 minutes by the watch rammed it down tl 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
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sntleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey], 
of the committee, that the com- 


I told the ge 
member 


and his colleagues desired, 
| right meet Wednesday. We met Wednesday. 
the minority the privilege 
fore in the whole history of the 50 years of Republican 

riff legislation to offer any amendment to the bill 
vinning to the end, and consider it in the 
they wished. 

We told them we would stay there till midnight to do it, 
they said no, They only took three hours, while when 
Payne bill was being considered in the committee the 
inajority gave the Democrats only 12 minutes to come in and 
et out. [Laughter.] 

The minority did suggest some amendments to the pending bill 
vhich I shall ask the House to adopt. Gentlemen, it is not right 
to try to make anyone believe that we have acted with undue 
haste or unfairness in presenting to the House either the bill or 
the report. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I eall the attention of my colleague to the 
fact also that this bill contains 101 pages, and that only 24 pages 
of it are new matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. The tariff-commission bill was introduced four 
months ago, and the only absolutely new matters are the dye- 
stuffs items, containing 4 pages; unfair competition, containing 
3 pages; the munitions item, containing 7 pages; and the tax 
on estates, containing 10 pages—24 pages in all. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; and, as I have said, the minority mem- 
bers of the committee, as well as Members of the House who 
have been interested in the revenue legislation, knew 
or more ago substantially everything which the bill would con- 


tO 


Prom ie 


iong’e AS 


but 
the 


tain. Neither the protest of undue haste nor the plea of igno- 
rance on the part of some gentlemen is fooling anybody. 

Now, coming down to the special or miscellaneous taxes. We 
repeal all stamp taxes. [Applause.] The biggest change from 
the present law we make is that of the wine schedule, which 
change will raise a million dollars more revenue and be more 


easily collectible. It is not satisfactory to the wine makers and 
not satisfactory to many people, but we believe it is a fair, 
square measure that will not materially injure the wine makers 
und at the same time will produce more money for the Treasury. 
{ do not believe it will prevent the making of an extra gallon 
wine. We retain the bankers’ tax, the stock brokers, the 
puwnbrokers, and the $1.50 on beer, ale, and so forth. We 
repeal the tobacco tax of $4.80 that every little tobacco dealer 
throughout the country had to pay. We repeal the merchandise 
brokers’ tax. We changed the method of taxing theaters and 
moving-picture shows. Instead of making a flat tax according 
to the seating capacity, as under the present law, whereby a 
theater or motion-picture show taking in $200,000 a year pays 
no more than the little one taking in perhaps $5,000 a year. 

We make it $10 for towns not exceeding 1,000; $15 in towns 
having a population in excess of 1,000 and not in excess of 
2.000 ; 
2,000 and noi 
per cent on the g 


of 


in excess of 3,000; and a tax of one-half of 1 


of receipts the Government gets a penny. The theater 


sentiment favoring 
for high taxes—for 


creating a 
and consequently 
revenue Dill. 
tion makers. Although the tax rate is small, 
nbout $1,000,000 more than the present method. 
As to tobacco, cigar, and cigarette tax: This tax under 
present law, 
or privilege tax. 
revenue tax on these articles, which will yield for 
ending June 30, 1916, on cigars, 
$22,800,000; on cigarettes, $26,400,000; on other 
such as plug and smoking tobacco, $33, 


ot HICCO, 


the necessity of a new 


ICOCTISS 
iterhnal 


ni Vear 


400,000. 


to equalize its distribution. 
is most unequal and inequitable. 
manufacturers pay the smallest 
turers the highest rate. We have 
flat rate for all, except for the very small producer, 
a little lower rate, through a specific tax. 


By its operation the 





Monday and fully consider the bill and pro- | 
and he said it | 


which had never been | 


committee as | 


then | 


a month | 


$20 in towns or cities having a population in excess of 


ross receipts from admissions in towns or cities 


having a population in excess of 3,000. I believe that is fair, 
und a just tax. It is not unreasonably high. Out of every $2 


and 
moving picture show have been one of the efficient factors in 
appropriations for preparedness 


They have exploited the propaganda of the muni- 
it will produce 


the 
of 1914, and in the pending bill, is in the nature of 
We do not interfere with the general 
the 
in round numbers, 
manufactures 


Che privilege or license tax in the present law and in the | 
ling bill is an additional tax. We, by this bill, change the 
hod or rate of this tax from that in the 1914 act in order 


The distribution of the present tax 
larger 
rate and the small manufac- 
equalized the rate, making a 
giving him 


lor instance, under the operation of the present law the larg- 
est manufacturers of cigars paid a rate of only 23 cents per 








thousand, while some of the smaller 
| to 10 cents per thousand. 
| thousand each, big 
| year. 
Take cigarettes; under the present act the four big companies 
paid at the rate of from about one-half to one-third of a cent 
| per each 10,000, while little fellows paid all the way from 12 
' cents to 40 cents. We put a flat rate of 24 cents—I call attention 
; to an error in the print of the bill. It is printed 25 cents; it 
| should be 2.5 cents. We shall ask, however, for an amendment 
| making a flat rate of 3 cents. By this change we will collect a 
| few thousand dollars more than under the present act, but the 
four big manufacturers, by paying the same rate as the small 
manufacturers, as in this bill, pay most of the tax. The Lorril- 
lards, Liggett & Myers, the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., and the 
American Tobacco Co., instead of paying each a tax of $2,196, 
or a total of $9,984, under the present law, will pay under the 
pending bill about $40,000. Liggett & Myers, instead of paying 
$2,496, will pay about $16,000. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman speaks of repealing all stamp 
taxes. The stamp tax act is in force and will be until this passes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. What do you do about the special tax upon 
cigars? Do you repeal it back to the Ist of January? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it is in force up to December 31, or until! 
the 1st of January, when this takes effect. 

Mr. CANNON, You do not refund anything? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; except stamps unused and on hand. 
present law remains in force until the passage of this bill, 
the stamp provisions are repealed at once upon its passage. 

Mr. CANNON. You do not pay anything back except refund 
of unused stamps? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. It was stated by the depart- 
ment that it would take a thousand extra clerks to keep the 
accounts if we did. That is one of the virtues of the rule we 
have passed; we want to get it into the Senate as quickly as 
possible, so that you will not have to lick stamps any longer than 
you have to. As has been said, you do not want to lick a stamp 
any more than you have to, for it might cause some fellow to 
lick a Republican or a Democrat some time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Nort 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. If I understand the inherita: 


manufacturers paid from 5 
We provide a flat rate of 5 cents per 
little, producing over 400,000 cigars a 


or 


The 
but 


provision, there is $50,000 exempt. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. And all indebtedness. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. If a man dies worth $100,000 
and he owes $60,000, there would be no inheritance tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No tax at all. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. What do you propose to raise on tas 
amusement places? 

Mr. KITCHIN. About $2,000,000. 

Mr. REILLY. And on bowling alleys? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not change that either. Betwe 


$700,000 and $1,000,000 a year is collected on those and billiard 
tables. 

Mr. REILLY. Is that an increase over last year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Last fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
collected from those $791,414. This was from October 22, 1°)! 
date of the emergency act, to June 30, 1915. This fiscal yea) 
will collect about $950,000. 

The bill, as every Member knows, contains a provision creai 
a tariff commission, known as the Rainey tariff-commission |) 
My Democratic colleagues of the committee and the House 
pardon me for being perfectly candid. I do not favor 
commission. From every viewpoint of the Democratic tl 
of the tariff, for the maintenance and promotion of the p 

| ciples of revenue legislation which Democracy has been pr‘ 
| ing throughout the country for more than a half century 
my judzment, a tariff commission is neither necessary 
wise nor expedient. 

Standing alone, as a separate and distinct measure, I w: 
oppose it. Surrounded as it is by and connected with so m| 
other needful and beneficent legislation in this bill, and in « 
erence to the judgment of a majority of my colleagues on 
committee and in the House, who do not share my fears as [90 
the results of its creation and operation, I shall support it. 

I believe that the Ways and Means Committee, made up 
Democrats and Republicans, is a good enough tarifi commiss 

There is no sacrifice of principle involved in the adoption or 
rejection of such a commission. It is simply a question 


sus 


















né ssitvy o wisdom or eX ‘ tl p vy De erat 

must confess s cree t ACY 

now by the Democratic Party is a s comy 
sit ssing ts policy 

; My feat that such ommis | ‘ ‘ f 

( device eve neeived b | © I 

0 S Caust 

Che tariff-commis ‘ters ) s the 
National Ta Commis Ass ) eade 
and officered and ¢é rolled by ng Repul | 
ists. Their sole ob. was to! ‘ pro Ss ake 
it permanently 1 fixed policy of the Gove ent. They ive 
been most pote! in working up public se t it 
such a commission. H much this sentiment pre 
oul the country or how trong it is I do not know. I 
however, that within two short months the mind of 3. 
tration and the Democra Congr has en changed from a 
most persist t 1 1 tO & ‘ a 
tariff commission. 

I expect to hear in the next few ves, in the next few 
months—more protectio sentim from Dem ats than I 
have heard in al! my life heretofore. 

1 fear, too, after the organi 1 of the tariff commission, 
the next tariff-reform fight tl ra Party kes f it 
ever makes another—will be against the combinat of the 





tepublican Party and the men hip of the tariff comm rn. 
have heard some Republicans of the House express the fear 





I the President will pack the commission in favor of a “ free- 
rade” tariff. I Know there is no ground for such a fear. My 


h i 





ear is that even if every member when first appointed should 
ye a rank free trader, in a few years he will be a rank high 
rotectionist ‘rom the time he is appointed until his term 

ds he will be environed only by protectio1 He will be asked 
to do nothing except in the interest of protection. Every com- 
plainant and every petitioner that will come before him will be 
protectionist. Every lawyer—Democratie lawyer under a Dem- 
ocratie administration, Republican lawyer under a Republican 
administration—or other representative of a client will argue to 
him for protection. [Every witness called will be a protectionist. 
Every factory or plant investigated will be protected plants, and 
every owner a protectionist. He will see nething but protection 
and breathe nothing but protection. From one year’s end to 
the other he will hear nothing but protection, until, finally, he 
will know and speak only the k ge of protectior The 
clever and cufning authors of the tariff commission conception 
anticipate such operation and results 


There is no doubt a large sentiment in this country, cleverly 
7 


created by protectionists, that believes that the present abnor- | 


mal situation has so revolutionized the industrial and economic 
( litions throughout the world as to justify the establishm 
( nonpartisan, disinterested tariff commission that will give 


Congress and the public disinterested, unbiased information and 
disclose facts regarding tariff legislation in this country and 
in other countries, and industrial conditions in this and other 
countries. There is also a reasonably large sentiment in the 


country, and was before the war, worked up by this association 





of lifelong Republican protectionists, among the merchants, the | 


bankers, and other business men that if we had a tariff co 

mission, a nonpartisan commission—and I do not believe mu 

in this nonpartisan talk—it will take the tariff out of polities; 
that it will stop all tariff agitation, which, they say, hurts 
business. My friend from Illinois, Uncle Jor, and my friend 
from Michigan, Mr. ForpNery, as well as I, certainly have sens 
enough to know that the tariff is never going to be taken out 
of polities as long as Members of Congress can vote on it. as 
long as the Constitution gives the House the sole power to 
initiate legislation raising revenues. Just as long as a large 
portion of the people, on the one side, believe and insist that 
tariff taxes are a blessing—the higher the taxes the larger the 
blessing—that the tariff should be levied on all the people 1 





ior 
the especial benefit and enrichment of a few of the people, and 
a large part of the people on the other side believe and insi 
that tariff taxes, like other taxes, are a burden which the peo] 
must bear and pay, that the tariff should be levied, in the i 
est of all the people, for the benefit and support of the Gov- 
rnment, just so long will the tariff be in polities, and just so 
long will there be agitation here and agitation on the stump 
and agitation through the press and elsewhere throughout the 
United States. And that condition is going to continue, because 
most of the people on each side are honest in their belief, and 
they believe that their particular theory is for the general 
welfare of the people. 

Now, let us take up the dyestuffs proposition. If I were a 


si 
ve 
T 


ae 





good a Democrat as I used to be [laughter], I would be fighting | 


the dyestuffs provision, but I am going to take this bill with 
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mstances, and I give you some reasons why I take it. In 
m to the valorem of 15 per cent on the intermediates 
« per cent on the finished we put a temporary specific duty. 


( t “liates, group 2, we add 24 cents per pound in 
{to the 15 per cent ad valorem, and in group 3, the 
product, in addition to the 30 per cent ad valorem we 

ific duty of 5 cents per pound. Brother Hix's bill 
ts in group 2 instead of 24 cents and 74% in group 3 
> cents. Brother Hirw’s bill gives it permanently. 

Our bill gives this addition of 24 cents and the 5 cents per 

hive Ve - certain. 

| 1, if the manufacturers at the expiration of five years 

epi ‘ing as much as 6O per cent of our domestic consump- 

n of dyestuffs, the specific duty of 24 cents per pound on the 

Lit ediate and 5 cents per pound on the finished dyes are 

ve reduced 20 per cent each year for the succeeding five 
ears, When all the specific duty goes off and only the ad valorem 
duty remains substantially what it is now in the Underwood 

\ But if the manufacturer is not producing 60 per cent 

of the domestic consumption at the end of the first five years, 

the specific duties go off at once. You see, we make the manu- 
cturer do something. He must build up the industry. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What assurance did the gentleman's com- 
mittee get that these businesses could be made effective in five 
Veul ; 

Mr. KITCHIN. No assurance, except that the biggest and 


Wisest men in the business said they could and would. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 
Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman, in reply to my 


colleague. to say that he believed that a protective tariff im- 


posed on dyes for 10 years would establish that industry? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I said they said in five years, and I believe 
they can. 
Mr. MANN. I have been preaching that for many years. 


{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the present emergency I am advocating, 
or, rather, explaining or apologizing for this kind of protection 
temporarily. [Laughter.] I was and am against the stamp 


tnx, but I voted for it as a temporary measure, an emergency. 
I am against the Government going into the marine-insurance 


business, but we all voted for it as an emergency. I am not in 


favor of issuing this “scrip” money, but in times of emergency 
I would vote for it. I am not in favor of the shipping bill, 
with its many objectionable features, but I voted for it as an 


emervency, 

Chere are two objects the Democrat always has in mind in 
levying a tariff—one is the revenue and the other is the con- 
sumer. ‘This bill does not affeet the Democratic policy or prin- 
revenue or its interest in the consumer. We get no 
revenue at all now. It is all cut off, so that by this bill we do 
any revenue, 
if conditions 
revenues without 


ciple of 


not lose 
Now, remain just as they are, we lose the 
the bill, because no revenues are coming in. 


Mr. Hint says this bill will not prevent a flood of imported 
dyestuffs when the war ends, but they will pour in upon us; 
if so, it will increase our revenue. The users of dyestuffs are 


not what we call the ultimate consumer, but they are the tex- 
tile manufacturers, the leather manufacturers, the wall paper 
manufacturers, Dye is one of the little infinitesimal but nec- 


essury ingredients, which they must have, that goes into the 
inanufacture of their products. Now, if a Republican had put 
this tax upon dyestuffs he would have gone to the textile 

hedules, the wall paper, paint, and leather schedules and 


put higher tariff on the finished product to compensate the 
ifacturer of the finished product for the tax, and thus 
inde the people—the ultimate consumer—pay the dye tariff. 
not raise the tariff a penny on the finished product that 
the ultimate consumer. Who pays this tax? The tex- 
ike manufacturer, the cotton, woolen, and silk manufacturers, 
he wall-paper manufacturer, the paint, varnish, and leather 


es ‘to 


inufacturers pay it, and do not get one cent increased tariff 
on their finished product. ‘ 
Che consumers of these dyestuffs are the textile, wall paper, 
ther, and paint manufacturers; and these consumers come 
» us and say, “ We do not want the Government to pay this 
for us; we do not want the Government to build this up for 
us; we do not want the ultimate consumers, the people to whom 
we sell, to pay this through an increase of the tariff on our 
finished product, but we ourselves are so anxious ot to be 


caught again in war times with a dearth of dyestuffs, and be 
again embarrassed in the manufacturing of our products, 
that we favor the dyestuffs provisions of the bill and are willing 


to be taxed and pay every dollar of the tariff increase it im- 
poses,” 

So, gentlemen, have we viola.ed any Democratic principle? 
We do not affect any revenue. 

If Mr. Hirt is correct, we will get more revenue. It will not 
raise the price of the finished products to the ultimate consumer 
a penny, because we do not increzse the tariff on any finished 
product that he buys or For example, a suit 
clothes like that worn by my friend here—on such a suit there 
is only about 24 cents worth of dye used, so the tariff in this 
bill only adds to the cost of the suit about 1 cent. That tax 
or tariff must be absorbed and paid hy the manufacturer be- 
fore it gets to the consumer. The manufacturer tells us that he 
is willing to pay it. Even if he was not willing he would 
have to pay it, because we have refused to raise the tariff on 
the finished product into which the taxed dyes enter. So, 
gentlemen, after all we are not so far wrong even from an old- 
fashioned Democratic viewpoint. 

In conclusion, we will have to-day and to-morrow for general 
debate and for general enlightenment. After that we are going 
to have two days under the five-minute rule to offer and con- 
sider amendments. Let us put our wits and our wisdom and 
our patriotism together, and if there is anything wrong about 
this bill from the real patriotic standpoint, let us correct it; let 
us perfect it. And then, following our good example a few 
months ago on the sugar tariff, let us Democrats and Republi- 
cans have one more genuine love feast of legislation, and all 
vote together for this bill, which affords you, my Republican 
friends, an opportunity, for the second time in your life, to 
cast a real respectable and patriotic vote. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. ] 


consumes. of 





Revision of Newspaper and Magazine Postal Rates Will 
Make 1-Cent Letter Postage Possible. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 31, 1916, I introduc 
the following bill in the House of Representatives: 


“A bill (H. R. 16145) to establish rates of postage on second- 
class matter. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That all 
newspapers, magazines, and other publications regularly ad- 
mitted to the mails as matter of the second class shall here- 
after be subject to the following rates of postage, the zone 
system now applying to parcel-post matter to be adapted also 
to second-class matter: 

“Local, first, second, and third zone (under 300 miles), | 
cent per pound. 

“Fourth zone (300 to 600 miles), 2 cents per pound. 

“Fifth zone (600 to 1,000 miles), 3 cents per pound. 

“Sixth zone (1,000 to 1,400 miles), 4 cents per pound. 

“ Seventh zone (1,400 to 1,800 miles), 5 cents per pound. 

“ Bighth zone (over 1,800 miles), 6 cents per pound: 

“ Provided, That free-in-county circulation provided by 
shall continue as at present: And provided further, That 
discrimination in rates of postage on account of frequency) 
issue shall be permitted in the city or town where a publicat 
is mailed or otherwise.” 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed to remove several seri 
avils or discriminations from which the American people su! 
in the administration of the postal affairs of the count 
namely : 

1. An annual net loss of $80,000,000 in postal revenues 
caused by the grossly inadequate postage rate of 1 cent pci 
pound, which is charged for carriage in the mails of publica- 
tions of the national and magazine class. 

2. Universal 1-cent letter postage can not be enjoyed by 
people until the losses on newspaper and magazine mail ‘re 
recouped to the post office. The sale of 2-cent stamps 
stamped envelopes in 1915 aggregated $150,000,000, while tl 
second class or newspaper postage loss exceeded one-half that 
amount. One-balf of the postage paid on every letter there: 
fore went to subsidize the publishers of national magazines. 
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newspapers. daih } eek) en ffer I , ¢ 
rtis rey s | the rim tion | 
of publi so haracter | of ‘ 
nies Trom the lox T le b e ving | : 
the same postal rate which the local papers pay in their re- 144 
stri ted field ° | [ 
The time has come when the Postal Servic ust be put on a | 
isiness basis. Discriminations against the man who buys the | 
oes t stamp and against the publisher of the newspaper in the 
local field must cease. The postal rate of 1 cent per pound, 
which is granted as a practical subsidy to the national papers |! tl 
of the magazine class, has resulted in fabulous fortunes for \ ae 
private interests, and to which the Postal Department is giving | su 
a plain contribut on of more than $8),000,000 annually. } I 
To make this more definite in the mind of the publ let me \ 
give the startling illustration of the workings of this mail sub- | 
sidy feature as applied to three magazines published by one com- 
pany in Philadelphia. They are regarded as among the highest 
class publications in America. One of the three has a circulation 
of over 2,000,000 subscribers, receiving $5,000 and upward per 
page per issue for advertising which a i 
The company owning these perio ment 
annually from $600,000 to $650,000 for vhich | 
is based at 1 cent per pound. The rvice, | : 
according to the testimony of the Sec aster | 
General, Hon. Joseph Stewart, and given hefore the hearing of | 
the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, was over } Ar 
8 cents per pound, thus showing that the cost of the dist ribution | o 
of the above was from $4,800,000 to $5,200,000 per annum, and | Cor ticut 
that there was a loss of over $4,000,000 on the publications of | I : 
this company alone. 
This is the application of our a subsidy to onl ye publi- | Florida 
cation. The same abnormal policy is pursued with many like | Georgia 
publications, until to-day, as has aa said, the net loss to postal | ‘ sawn ; 
revenues is in excess of $80,000,000 annually. 
ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 7 P 8 5 
Mr. Speaker, I have to-day introduced a bill to establish im- . . , 
mediately upon its passage the 1-cent rate on * drop ” letters I + , 
for local and rural delivery at every post office in the United | 3 : I 
States, with the object ultimately, though not far in the future, 
of securing universal 1-cent letter postage for the people. 1M : ’ 
If Congress will revise the second-class or newspaper postal | ™! . 
rates, this great reform, for which millions have petitioned this | y 8 ; 7 
body, can be secured. M 
With the permission of the H I will incorporate in my }° 
remarks the following: pediag as ey ' ; ' 
% 1. The letter of Frank E. Noyes, pre sident of the Wisconsin New Jersey 49 19 $4 . 8 { { 
Daily Newspaper League, indorsing the preposed zone system | S f 2 
for newspaper postage. | \ . 
2. The letter of the Cleveland Flectriec Illuminating Co., | ¢ ) 6 , 
s ng that 64 per cent of the monthly customers’ bills of elec- ; , 5 
tric lighting companies are delivered outside of the mails, be- | 
c se it can be done more economically than by paying the pres- I 1 
ent 2-cent rate for drop letters, thereby depriving the Govern- | ; Y i ; ! 
men — revenues, ’ nary mI 
able show ing tl 1e number of pounds of sex ond-¢el mat- t i? ; 7 i - I 
ter—newspapers and magazines—mailed during the fiscal year | 
ending June 30, 1915. 


4. Editorial comment of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun and f! 


Redondo (Cal.} Reflex upon the proposed zone system fer news- | { lat | 
paper postage. 


| 
| 

V€ ia . } a . ‘ 

LETTER OF WISCONSIN DAILY NEWSPAPER LEAGUE. \ : erty : ‘ ; ¢ 
| 


JUNE 17, 1916. 
H CHARLES H. RANDALT 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Srr: My attention has been 





lled to the fact that you have 
ir luced a bill in the House to change the postage rates paid 
news] pe rs and magazines and which adapts the parcel-post zone to | ; > 241 

second-class mail matter. I am much interested in the subject and would — : 

be ziad to have you send me se veral copie s of the bill in question. 

If f can do anything personally to aid a rational movement along this as ' - ry ’ 
line, I will be glad to do so, and also offer assistance through the Wiscon According to the esti i. fi 
sin Daily League, of which I am president and I am sure that the presi Second Assistant 
dent and secretary of the Inland Daily Press Association, as well as the 


by 





; ; os ; above mail was 8 cents ] 
Wisconsin Press Association, will be glad to further the movement. Hop- | y, v of : eo - 
ing to hear from you in the near future, I am, Post Office Department of 7 « r pe 
Yours, very truly, }on the 1,.109.285.785 pounds N 
FRANK E. Noyes, President, | have 1-cent letter postag 
PUBLIC UTILITIES NOT USING MAILS. From 


Tus CLEVELAND ELECTR hens Op. 


j 

| 

Cleveland, June 16, 1916. | Another revision of tl 
| 
| 


eading Me ‘rs of Congress, w 
. House of Representatives. ae = eX ae tee Go 

Dear Sir: Answering your letter of inquiry dated June 8, we un- | by the bill recently introduced by 
doubtedly would mail our consumers’ bills if we could do so at a 1-cent | The subject was revived r it 
rate. This is not because we do net believe we can do the work cheaper, | ernment’s system of sending magazines 
but because we would be glad to be relieved of the responsibility for | upon which individual transportation 
making the deliveries, carriers, is being advocated 


Hon. CHartes H. RANDALL, 





“ 
e®\ 
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It is 
tionate 


it is 


contended that on second-class matter rates should be propor- 
to the distance the bundle or package must be transmitted, just 
with the parcel-post charges. As it is now, the users of first- 
lass mail pay yearly a large sum to cover the deficit occasioned by the 


irriage of cheaper matter. : 
S nd-class mail matter, it is held, does not pay a fair proportion of 
expenses of the service. Last year, for example, 


tamped envelopes to the value of $159,395,.250 were sold, and yet, 
ording to the estimates of the Post Office Department, the loss in 
rying second-class mail was $80,000,000. In the bill introduced by 


Mr. RANDALL in the House this inequality is sought to be corrected by 
tablishing zones for second-class matter, the first three up to 600 
es to be charged for at the present rate now in force of 1 cent a 
nd, and trom that to 6 cents a pound for the longest distance. 
‘his would naturally throw upon the magazines, with their nation 


ide circulations, the necessity of paying their proportion of the cost of 
nsperting and distributing their publications, The rate now charged 
discriminating and unfair. The newspaper, with a comparatively 
cal circulation, within the 300-mile radius, is compelled to pay just 
the same as is the magazine with a nation-wide circulation. It is fig- 


red by the department that it loses 7 cents for each pound of second- 
s matter carried. 
fhat the bill will meet with vigorous opposition is a foregone con- 


nm, especially from those monthly publications that are now being 
carried from coast to coast at the same rate that a newspaper pays to 
transported a few hundred miles. But the general tendency is to 
ognize the justice of the zone system, with increases that are reason- 
rhe short haul is objecting to paying more than a fair share of 

st of maintenance for the long haul. 


{From the Redondo (Cal.) 


Reflex. ] 





TO EVEN UP POSTAL RATES. 

Congressman RANDALL at Washington is not forgetting the trials 
and troubles he had as a newspaper editor and has introduced a bill 
into Congress rearranging the schedules for the shipment of second- 
class mail matter, which includes newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals Mr. RANDALL shows that whereas magazines are getting 


iT 
rich, 


small 
cause 


newspapers are barely making a living. 
magazines are carried by the Post Office Department at the 
cond-class rate of 1 cent a pound all over the country, even though 
llany cases it costs the Post Office Department 8 cents a pound to 


And one reason is 


in 


transport them. And small newspapers have to pay the same rate, 
even though nearly all their papers are delivered at home, without 
nnuy transportation Mr. RANDALL advocates the establishment of a 


zon 


system for second-class mail under which all publications taking 
idvantage of the system would pay graded rates for the different zones 
in which their publications are delivered, similar to the eaeceraes 
one system. In this way he believes that the deficit in the Post 
(iflice Department could be eliminated and country papers could get 
alrer treatment as compared with the large magazines. 





The Catastrophe of Error. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE 8. GRAHAM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


[XS vue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 


Mir, GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
Iivuse [ insert in the Recorp the following able and timely edi- 
torial from the Albany Evening Journal of August 21, 1916, en- 
titled “ The catastrophe of error,’ which I hope will be read 
hy everybody who heard or will read the President’s address to 
c Ss to-day: 


CvELEe T's 


THE CATASTROPHE OF ERROR. 
The attitude of mind of the President of the United States, and of 
generally, toward the threatened railroad strike is added 
the confused condition of thought pervading this country, 
the Evening Journal has regretfully alluded on numerous 


people 

idence 
io which 
hs. 
‘he will to avert a calamity frequently leads men into action worse 
‘han calamity. ‘Thus it may be possible that the misfortune of the 
rail strike may be averted, but a greater misfortune, though not 
ybvious, may be entailed. 
Che citizen who has no direct financial interest in the outcome, as 
loyee or stockholder, but who has a vital financial interest as a 
veler or shipper, jumps immediately to the conclusion that diffi- 
of this character ought forever to be made impossible by law. 


oad 


When the appalling effects of a general railroad strike are contem- 
plated—the closing down of industry so that hundreds of thousands 
will become idle, and the impossibility of providing food for the people 
of the cities 


it is natural that the mind should accept any solution of 

the problem, no matter what. The difficulty, however, is deep seated. 
t lies in the thought, which has been gaining currency the last few 
t any form of contractual relations in which one person pays 

for service is in reality a form of human slavery. As a con- 

of this doctrine those who believe it advocate, pending the de- 
struction of the entire secial system, that the one who is paid for sery- 
ice has the right to do anything he pleases to compel a greater stipend 
for such service, no matter what that service may be deemed to be 
worth in times past. His iight not to work, if he does not desire to 
do so, good democratic doctrine. His right to combine with others 
to prevent work being done is distinctly a combination in restraint of 
trade, which is violative both of the common and statute law. But if 
he is in sufficient numhkrs, together with those affiliated with him, to 
control the Government through the franchise, then the power to in- 


flict upon him the penalty for violation of the principle involved in the 
common law becomes nugatory. 


sequence 


is 


2-cent stamps | 





eee 


This impasse leads the careless thinker to separate public-service cor- 
porations, such as railroads, from other industries, and to argue that 
| they should be governmentally owned in order to avoid the danger to 

the public involved in strikes. But what are known as public-service 
businesses are not fundamentally different from other industries, al- 
though they appear to be because of owning a franchise. The farmer 
who produces milk serves the public just as the New York Central 
Railroad does. This plea leads logically toward Government owner- 
ship of everything, which means a socialistic state administered by the 
will of the majority. Furthermore, the remedy is inadequate. K[m- 
ployees do not change their status because of a change in ownership. 
A few years ago the governmentally owned railroads of France were 
tied up by a strike, and it was only through ordering out the employees 
} aS a part of the militia that M. Briand, formerly a socialistic agitator, 

but at the time minister of the interior, was able to restore order. His 
expedient, however successful for the moment, no more touched the 
root of the difficulty than Mr. Wilson’s absurd and inept operations in 
the present situation in this country. 

Out of the hundred million people in the United States there are 
probably not a thousand who would declare a man had the right to 
take the life of another. His belief in the right to his own existence 
involves belief in the right of another to his existence. On the other 
hand, those who believe that the contractual relation for wage between 
one person and anotber is fit and proper, do not represent nearly such 
unanimous opinion. They doubtless represent to-day the majority of 
opinion, but no such large majority of opinion as would have been the 
case 25 years ago. The younger generation has not been taught that 
each person is master of himself, and is the molder of his own for- 
tunes, as he was taught a generation or two ago. He is practically 
taught that the State owes him a living, that those who are success- 
ful are stealing what belongs to him, and that the fact of his exist- 
ence involves an obligation on the part of some agency to provide him 
with the means of life. This thought is not confined to those who 
work for wage. In fact, it is not held by thousands of those who do 
live through wage. It is a familiar theme of all social reformers. It 
is the rock upon which the Germanic state is built at the present time. 
It is contrary to the American spirit, the American Constitution, and 
American teaching. But it is here. 

Mr. Wilson in a recent speech made the statement that labor was not 
a commodity, a doctrine which involves, of course, the denial to a man 
of the right to sell his labor at such price as he can get. It involves 
acceptance of the doctrine of labor leaders who in effect deny to an 
individual the right to earn his livelihood unless he is a member of 
organized labor. It is an acceptance of the Germanic theory that a 
man exists for the State, and the State therefore must provide work 
for him when he is able, and a pension for him when he is disabled. 

There is no solution of this problem, again brought to the fore by 
the controversy between the owners and the employees of the rail 
roads, until one or the other theory of human life is accepted. 
other solution is a makeshift. 

That a makeshift will be the answer is probably certain. The rai! 
roads, deprived of their liberty in the interest of the public, are still at 
the mercy of thelr employees. They can not place upon the consumer 
of their products any increase in their rates. Great industrial con 
cerns which have shown large profits have voluntarily increased their 
wage scale, notably the United States Steel Corporation, and the Ford 
Automobile Co., but they are not regulated. The price of their product 
is controlled by natural law. Thus the plan of governmental rate mak 
ing should lead to governmental wage making, but this is repugnant | 
the American theory of life, hence the confusion, the discord, 
enigma. 
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Letters Requesting Information Relative to the Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WM. ELZA WILLIAMS 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under the icav 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I inecluce 
a letter addressed by me to the Secretary of the Navy, as<i 
information relative to the Navy, and the Secretary's reply. 

, The letters are as follows: 


HON. 


JULY 28, 1916. 
Hon. JosEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am in receipt of numerous requ 
from friends and constituents asking for certain information 
with regard to the Navy. The writers wish to know its rela! 
position among the navies of the world during recent years and 
how ard when our Navy was relegated to a place inferior to tii 
it formerly held among other nations, if such is the case. W li! 
was the condition of the Navy when this administration entered 
upon its duties and what has since been done to provide an ale- 
quate Navy in ships, men, officers, and munition? They 
interested also in what has been done to better the organizat' 
of both the Navy Department and the fleet, and any econo 
that have been effected. During the Sixty-third Congress, 
a member of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, I kept in 
close touch with all proceedings to better the condition of ihe 
Navy, but on becoming a member of the Judiciary Committce 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress my immediate relations with the 


S 
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Nuvy ceased, and I have been unable to keep in as close touch | during its first two vears, the Am nh Navy 1 no 
with it as I desired. Will you not therefore favor me with a | dropped from second to third pla 
letter, giving me full information along the lines suggested, When Wilson was inaugurated t Nuvy was sl 
that I may fully and correctly advise my constituents with re- | short of men, short of officers, short « ions, s ) 
spect thereto? I will appreciate your favor and courtesy in this | craft, and behind ° 
half 
Respectfully, War. Erza WILLIAMS. 1 . 
WHS four ip to ‘Mie “ Os é st 
r had fall oft ro ( Lom ad 10 ( ( .. & Ss fn 
THe SECRETARY OF THE NAvy, expert in target practice. A | cher s recent 
i ashington, Augusi 23, 1916. | pract ces were held : ! res ( 1 TOON) oO 1S.00") yards, 
My Dear Mr. WiLttams: I am in receipt of your letter ask- | VW"! h are the longes Kes at firing has oceurred 
how it was and when it was that the American Navy was | He: present Lurope: wil, s believed tl s 
rated to a place of inferiority to that it formerly held among record u are higher than ever befor the open sea Cap 
other nations, what the Wilson administration has done to re- | S!!§s says that the last ta pl » about 40 px 
store the Navy to its high place, and what economies have been | C€@ . Capt. Plunkett, director of target | ctice, says, “ The 
effected in the naval administration. I have delayed answer- | Teceras of the fall of 1915 indicate th e are advancing b 
ing your letter until the new naval appropriation act finally had | leaps and bounds "Other \ ding the 
passed both Houses, so as to give you the exact figures. are in chief of tl ve | estimon) 
; . . encon vi aane peahd the determination to iprovement shows 
WHEN It LOST S ‘D PLACE, the splendid <pirit that ail “y lo deci 
fhe Navy of Great Britain has been surpassed in power only | any credit for this except tl leadership of 
once in our history, aud that was in the administration of Presi- | the best equipped experts ai 1) l 
nt Pierce, when 18 steam vessels were added to the United | encouragement for practice and practice nd s 
States Navy, giving it the advantage for the nonce over the | tice. 
British Navy in actual sea power, as all of the ships of England | PIGH 
ut that time were wooden sailing vessels and the vulnerable What has the Wilson administration don s { 
side-wheel steamers. But that situation continued only for a | Three naval bills have passed. In the first two bills app 
short time. In answer to your question, when the United States | priations were made for tive dreadnaughts, as against three in 
lost second place, I quote the following statement made by the | the last two years of Taft's administration rhere wer 
General Board of the Navy on May 2, 1916, in response to an | increases in destroyers and submarines hi ) i 
inquiry by Representative BuTLer, ranking Republican member | comparative table showing the number of the various class 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee : | of vessels for which appropriations were made « , I 
“There is no known method of measuring accurately the rela- | velt, Taft, and Wilson administrations 
i power of two navies, as all elements must be considered, | “ 
such as displacement, number and size of guns, muzzle energy 
of battery, thickness and distribution of armor, speed, and en- | 
durance. Displacement is a simple and convenient measure. | I \ 


Using displacement as the Comparative measure of material and | 
tive personnel as the comparative measure of personnel, thie | 
lowing shows when the United States became second in size | : 
and strength and w le hn the United States lost second position : i : ; ‘ 
“(a) Considering displacement of ships built, the United | 
States advanced from third to second place in 1907 and dropped 
io third place in 1911. 
“(b) Considering displacement of ships built and building, | 











the United States advanced from third to second place in 1909, 

eld this place for a short time only, and dre, ped to third 

place again in the same year, 1909. But this does not begin to tell the story « eC Dip t 
“(c) Considering active personnel, the United States ad- }| Wilson administration has done to increase the Navy. t 
anced from third to second place in 1908, dropped to third | first time in the history of the Republic Chief Magistrat 
jiace in 1911, and to fourth place in 1913. The United States | Went before Congress and advocated the 1 Por ; : 
lvanced again to third place in the first part of 1914, and later | thuing Constructive program instead of tly thorizati yes 
it year dropped to sixth place, owing to the expansion of the | by year. As a result of President Wilson's policy, approved b 
ival personnel of belligerent nations.” Congress, i wide departure has been 1 ana, by | aun 
The United States lost second place because Germany built | Zatlon of a three-year program, t] Wilson admit 

ships rapidly, while the United States contented itself with a j authorized, in addition to the 121 ps enue 

sinmall program of naval construction. In 19038 the General | construction of 90 more ships, inclu cod 

Bourd urged the adoption of a program providing for the con- cruisers, G scout cruisers, 37 submat 

struction of two battleships a year. If that plan had been ear- | destroyer 

ried out, by 1919 we would have had 48 battleships and would | 

have kept our place. But in 1905 the Secretary of the Navy | Noe such program has ever before be - 

(Mr. Bonaparte) asked for only one battleship, and in his mes- | dent, and it passed Congress by a majority so |: 3 

sage to Congress in the same year President Roosevelt said, in | that in his resolve we “should be strong up the I’ 

order to maintain and increase the then standard efficiency of | dent Wilson had the support of the overwl 

the Navy, it did not “seem necessary, however, that the Navy | the American people of all parties, Lidlees the P 

should—at least, in the immediate future—be increased beyond | ConUnuing program, a hew Innovate vas SO 

present number of units,’ and he advocated adding “a | the Democratic a id Republican con 01 . 

single battleship to our Navy each year.” In his 1907 message | minded its adoption by Cong I as I to 

President Roosevelt wrote to Congress: “I do not ask that we | PD (d their monster human a write 

continue to increase our Navy. I merely ask that it be main- |! t wl Secu Cin s naval b 

tained at its present strength.” At that time the General ’ 

Board was insisting upon two to three new battleships each rh tn ount for the 

year, but their recommendation was carefully pigeonholed and | by t! Wilson administr: | 

hot permitted to reach the public. Never until the Wilson ad- | Roos Us four years wi 

iinistration was the recommendation of the General Board given | Taft's administration was 27, \ 

to the public. “I never saw it,” was the statement of the two}in a little over three 4 | / 

ranking members of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, | t! three times as mucl ) : 

when, in 1913, I printed the General Board’s report as an ap- | Roosevelt and Taft in their ei! 

pendix to my report. And yet, though successive Republican | had shown half as 1 hi il 

administrations had kept it as a sealed book, while I gave it | Wilson has shown, it would bye : 

circulation, certain critics declare I have suppressed reports. | high cost of coustructi: oO! 

If former administrations had done as much for the increase Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth ¢ 

of the Navy year by year as the Wilson administration did | authorize in order t 
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| Taft Chere is not a defect in the Navy to-day that was 
t it ited fre former administrations. I am glad to say 
tl inder the constructive leadership of Wilson most Repub- 
Li united with the Democrats in supporting the big Navy 
pt wl will repair the deficiencies of former adminis- 
fod 

Let us consider men. Not less important than fighting craft 
men to man them. The Roosevelt administration added 
7,500 men to the Navy. The Taft administration authorized 
7,000 1. though Secretary Meyer asked for only 4,000; but 
or OOO re actually enlisted. In the first two years of 
Wilso1 diministration 5,824 men enlisted, and increase author- 
re is 27,500. In emergencies the President may make the 
tment 87,000, as against the 51,500 authorized when Wilson 
ugurated. This will be a sufficient number to man all 
hich has not been possible in this generation. The large 
rease at this time was made necessary because former ad- 
trations failed to enlist enough men to man the small 
number of ships they constructed. There was no organized 
Naval Militia, no provision for a reserve, and no civilian train- 
hen Wilson became President. Provision has been made 

for these, an indispensable adjunct to an efficient Navy. 

PROOF OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE NAVY. 

While the utmost care is exercised in accepting men for the 
Niu causing the rejection of five out of-every six applicants 


for pliysi 


cal, mental, 

ments full, that reenlistments have increased from 52 per cent 

to 85 per cent, that desertions have fallen off from 216 to less 

than 90 per month, and that the number of prisoners has been 

reduced from 1,800 to 700 under improved penal systems, evi- 

the increased popularity and efficiency of the service. 
SITORTAGE OF OFFICERS BEING REMEDIED. 

The Navy was short of officers when Wilson came into office. 
Why? Because each Congressman was authorized to appoint 
only one midshipman to Annapolis. In May of 1913 Congress 
extended the law, which Republicans had let expire, giving two 
appointments to each Congressman. This year Congress has 
mde an inerease, so that each Senator and Representative has 
appointments to Annapolis. This is an increase of over 
If this had been done under Roosevelt and Taft, there 
would have been no shortage of officers. 


cadences 


1) 
three 
Sol 


PROMOTION OF EBNLISTED MEN. 


Doors heretofore closed are now open to bluejackets. Under 
new legislation 25 enlisted men can now be appointed annually 
to the Naval Academy and qualify to rise from apprentice seamen 
to admiral. Already 28 have been appointed, and this new 
recognition has had a salutary effect throughout the entire Navy 
and made it truly American in spirit. Fifteen enlisted men have 
been appointed as assistant paymasters and 64 to the position of 
pay clerk, whieh grade, numbering over 200, will henceforth be 
exclusively filled by appointments from the ranks instead of by 
the personal appointments of pay officers. Thirteen enlisted 
men have been promoted to ensign from the ranks during Wil- 
son’s three years, as compared with three in Taft’s four years. 
Enlisted men are also eligible to the Aviation Corps, and new 
schools have been enlarged, giving opportunity for the best 
training to ambitions enlisted men who come into the Navy, 
with a chance to those of superior ability to earn promotion. 

BXPANSION IN AIRCRAFT, 


The present Congress has also appropriated $3,900,000 for 
aeronautics and the aviation station, continuing the wise policy 
of the Sixty-third Congress, which made the first specific appro- 
priation—$1,000,000—for aeronautics. The appropriation by 
the Sixty-third Congress has permitted the development of 
naval aeronautics so that an aviation ship is now in the fleet, 
and the Aviation Corps has been increased to 18 machines and 
160 officers and men, as compared with 4 machines and 4 officers 
in March, 1918. The larger appropriations by the Sixty-fourth 
Congress will insure a larger expansion. Under Taft $61,888.06 
was provided for aviation. Under Wilson $5,217,278.57. 

MINES INCREASE FOURFOLD, 
When the Wilson administration undertook the regeneration 


of the Navy it was found that there were no mining division and 
that there were few mines. Contracts were made at once to pur- 


chase mines abroad—none could be had in this country—but the 
European war made it impossible for the contractors to fill the 
Fortunately, the Navy Department had in its contract 
obtained the right to manufacture mines in this country, and 
it is dving so in its own plant. A mining division has been 
organized completely. Now, for the first time in the history of 
the American Navy its position with regard to mines and mining 
is satisfactory. Moreover, the mines manufactured in this 


orders. 


or moral reasons, the fact that the Wilson | 
administration has been able to fill and keep the quota of enlist- | 
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country have been produced at a cost of between $175 and $200 
less than the price contracted for their purchase abroad, and a 
large saving has been effected. For every 100 mines the Navy 
had when the Wilson administration came into office, there are 
now 400—that is, four times as many—and the number is being 
multiplied daily. 

TORPEDOES 


INCREASED AND PLANT ENLARGED 4 PER CENT. 

A like shortage in torpedoes has been rem and for 
hundred torpedoes we had on hand in 1913 we now have 158 
more, and'the Navy Department is constructing torpedoes 
its own plant at a saving of over $1,000 on each torp: It 


also increased the capacity of the torpedo works 433 per cent 
Not only are more torpedoes provided for less money, but 
Navy Department has won its suit to prevent a private cor 
pany from selling its torpedoes to foreign nations, thereby dis 
closing Navy secrets. In rendering his decision, Judge (© 
made the following wise declaration, which indorses the poli: 
of the Navy Department under this administration: “Th 
case illustrates the importance of the United States having » 
manufactory of its own for the manufacture of torpedoes a1 
other implements of war, which are improved and change 


| from time to time by the addition of ingenious mechanis 


which should clearly be kept secret unless our enemies are 
profit equally with ourselves in every improvement whic! 
ingenuity of our Army and Navy officers may suggest.” 
INCREASED PRODUCTION OF POWDER AT DECREASED COST. 
As the Navy Department increased its production of powd 
the private manufacturer decreased the prices from 80 cent 


| to 53 cents a pound, by direction of Congress, after an invest 


ration into its cost. The Navy manufactures powder for 
cents a pound, including all overhead charges, and this admii 
tration has increased the capacity of the powder factory fr 
3,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds per annum, insuring an adequ 
supply at minimum cost. 

AEMOR PLANT WILL MAKE ARMOR PLATE CHEAPER. 

For years the manufacturers of armor plate had been charg 
ing the American people excessive prices for armor plate. A 
three companies manufacturing armor plate offered bids 
identically the same price. Such bids were not accepted, 
more than $1,100,000 were saved on three ships by insist 
upon competition. But this large saving still left the price { 


above a reasonable sum. The Sixty-fourth Congress has 
propriated $11,000,000 to build an- armor-plate plant whe. 
armor plate can be manufactured at a price of $230 a tor 


against $454, the price which was being paid when the Wi! 
administration was inaugurated. In addition to cheapeni 
the cost of production an additional advantage of a Governm 
armor-plate plant would be to encourage and give opportunit 
to its experts to steadily improve the quality of the armor 
be used on naval craft. No process is perfect, and 
experiment will produce superior armor. Secrets of product 
discovered by Government experts will belong exclusively 
the American Navy. 
TO MANUFACTURE PROJECTILES, 

Congress has also appropriated $705,611 toward a proje 
factory, to cost double that sum, insuring an adequate supp!) 
superior ammunition, not now obtainable, at cost price. By « 
taining competition $1,077,210 was saved on a single contra 
for projectiles. A Government factory guarantees competiti: 
with private manufacturers and the best quality of projectiles 

EVERY YARD EQUIPPED TO BUILD SHIPS. 


The private shipbuilding yards have not the facilities to « 
struct the large program authorized. It was the practice, be! 
the Wilson administration, to build no ships in any except 
navy yards, and their facilities were limited. The Wilson 
ministration has equipped, or provision has been made hb) 
Sixty-fourth Congress to equip, every navy yard to constru 
naval craft, and it will be possible in the future to secure mo 
rapid construction of new ships for the Navy in both pri) 
and publie yards. The fact that the Government buil 
its own yards will, in normal times, insure competition in bu 
ing and secure prices more reasonable thin possible 
it depended almost entirely upon private 
the Republicans did. 


study 


an 
Cri 


sie } 
Suri ve 


building yards, 


BEST AIRCRAFT 


The ordnance experts of the department have designed 
completed and placed on the latest dreadnaughts the best anti: 
aircraft gun in the world. 


BEST LARGE-CALIBER GUN IN THE WORLD. 

They have also produced a large-caliber gun that will sho 
straighter, shoot farther, and hit harder than any gun now 
use in any foreign navy. Sixteen-inch guns are to be placed « 
the new dreadnaughts. A portion of guns of various calibers 


GUNS, 
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are manufactured by the Navy. Based upon former and cur- | sippi and Idaho were sold, after about six d one-half vi 
rent prices, we have saved $682,555.21 upon guns we manufae: | service, for $12.535.°75.96. the ole a dial 
tured since Wilson’s inauguration, | gether, and. with S2.Q00.000) sick onal ap = ted by ( 
| cress, ; ddern } 1 ‘ ' ; : . 
MOBILIZING AMERICAN INDUSTRY | Seess, & moe aes ¢ Mississ ow D 
- : : ; } at Newport News, was added to the Nay \s 
The invaluable services, given without compensation, of the | egrefyiy ws; = 4 renin dent : 
Nation’s foremost engineers and chemists have been obtained for | men pefwee batincue oil) « ee 1% 


the Government in the organization of the Naval Consulting | was effected. s er s s] beer 
Board, of which Mr. Thomas A. Edison is chairman. Their 
counsel and cooperation and initiative, not enlisted in the past 





are now made readily available to aid in the solution of the By care and vigilance in uti ' val collie hes 
many complicated problems always before the department. A | from distant ports articles used it se qual Navy 
committee of the consulting board has already completed the | such as hemp for auxiliaries, so nit powae 
first census ever made of the country’s industrial resources for | shellac, and the like, and for the of « 
war. This information and the contemplated work of this com- | west coast stations and to the PI] | 
mittee in the new laboratory to be erected under recent legis- | petition in the purchase of steam coal: in « saving by i 
lation places the unsurpassed facilities of American industry at | melting of scrap metal: and the purchas sions. t] 
the service of the country in the event of war. ; department has effected ¢ omies at sen ; » $1,342 
For the first time, American industry has been mobilized. | 595. The amount thus saved has been ; 
Industrial preparedness, never before attempted in this country, | stocks of other supplies o aking rey | 
is net a promise of the Wilson administration, it is an accom- | Navy. In other words, were it vo these « s the 
plishment, needing only to be extended and more perfectly | rent working appropriations would have suffered to the \ 
organized. above mentioned, or Congress would have lad 
BEST NAVAL ORGANIZATION, the above additional sum to me thie ais 
The unworkable organizations of both the Navy Department SED WA ArT NA 
and the Atlantic Fleet, in which is centered the chief strength The number of employees in tl 
of the American Navy, have been supplanted by better ones. | grates js 7.485 mor: smn wi] oa by, i a “4 
Without violating the American ideal of subordinating the mili- | jp ;¢, power. The in anki emennk of caw ta 
tary to the civil power, the fleet and the department are now so ployees is $27,063.77 per da ‘eat Seat ta te 7 
organized as to effect the most successful operation afloat and | pay per diem ‘for cinta os 191° wae S270 ac 
ashore. Writing of the naval organization as it exists to-day, | \ijn $2997 in 1916. an averace inerons: pay 
Admiral Dewey, in a letter to Chairman Papcert, of the House | gay phe jnereqsed pay of ukilied werk: 
Naval Affairs Committee, recently said the United States Navy | ~ , : 
has “I think, the best General Staff in the world.” 
WAR COLLEGE NOW REACHES THE FLEET. These three years ha heen ep 
. + ? : “” ’ «) i , ' ‘ | ; 
In no administration of the Navy Department has the train- oe coo e martes a ane : 
ing of officers or the preparation of the fleet for battle been a wet, ta 
: : ae an 2 ; ‘ time, the Secretary of the Navy, | i] 
cared for so jealously and efficiently. The Naval War College, telephone, has given orders to a ship 7 
where high-ranking officers are taught and practice problems in atatinn dad i ence Mina tenga Rape Ha Ce ae 
the science of strategy and tactics, had under Republican rule | 66) enor Ae — 1G-it ) ett ; 
been permitted to degenerate until in 1913 it had a class of five | (OS™ Piped ndepiggad. cap a ror 
. a one 4 : dreadnaughts, marking a wide departure mm the 14 
students and nine instructors. Two courses at the college were senistva’ seemaihten wank aeed be | 
established in April, 1914, and now 82 officers are taking the nian a ‘aan hi ies acral ia fe a 
regular course, while the new correspondence course is being | i) yoy; og wd alah Sie eames iste 
taken by 499 officers. This new course brings the instruction | “US Previee & spirituar leacer Tor evi ee 
7 , ‘ on . . civilian aviators and engineers to come into the Navy 
and study of the War College into close touch with the officers Sinisa Shien -suasitel Fp ST ag 
of the fleet. In his hearings before the House Naval Committee | 0 STSC) “!! a Teenie Tee eee oe 
. /s > ’ se ° vers year) known In any navy has received the appro ( ( 
in February, 1916, Admiral Knight said: “The recent develop- cies, sd the navel autre: the collier of xed Seine 
ment of the War College, which has been rather striking, has | by anntestie wisi ~ wale Wr - a eta a a : 
been due in large measure to the interest which has been taken laced by a V ine ster : of selection where nothin 
in it by our present Secretary of the Navy. The War College D ae. -* oe his oe TY] phate ce 
has been in existence since 1885, and during a large part of that | SOUS fe secure Dish ran rapes ramen hall gpa 
: . : : . . ; : improvement and progress, due to the VP ind ¢ 
time it has had to struggle for existence. Its ideals have al-| ong the earnest spirit of the of 
ways been high and its methods of work have always been a eae 4] a . pr pent 
admirable, but never until this present administration has it = ae f Oe eee as ae 
found any active aggressive support from the Navy Department. | | | a 5 : aa saben te esr piace oom wWilan : 
Very early in his administration Mr. Daniels came to the War | O° SS ese er eer, Soe rea 
Coliege. He saw at once what it was and what its possibilities | 224 Provision has been made to overcome the d 
: “7 . I ages which it inherited from 16 years « Rey 
were, and he said, ‘I am a friend of the War College.’ From | jo. 
that time on he has done everything possible to support the War trations. ag sae er Or hia 
‘3 ; ‘ Co : foes ‘ I congratulate you upon t porta p 
College and strengthen it, and the work that we are doing there early additions and improvements authorized du 
now is very largely due to him. ice on the Naval Affairs Committee in the Sixty-third C 
GENERAL ECONOMIES EFFECTED. and also upon your interest and cooperation which, 
Economy has been the watchword of this administration of | of other patriotic Members of Congress, made yx 
the Navy, and its purpose has been to concentrate expenditures | passage of the biggest and best naval program evel 
to the widest extent possible upon the Navy afloat, to which the | by any legislative body in the history of the rid. I 
country must look for protection in case of attack. Insistence | interest you to know that whereas the naval act 
upon competition among armor plate manufacturers saved | carried an appropriation of $313,000,000, the 1 ( 
$1,110,084, and $600,000 of this was on one ship alone, the | tion ever made by Great Britain prior to the pi 
Arizona. The same policy amongst the projectile manufac- | $260,714,275, which was for the English fiscal 
turers saved $1,077,210, and the Navy, by increasing the ca- | March 31, 1915 
pacity of its powder-making plant at Indianhead, reduced the There may be criticism by some of the larg 
cost of powder from 53 to about 34 cents a pound, including | for the Navy, but those who believe in a strong and \ 
overhead charges, while the capacity of the plant was raised | tioned Navy will rejoice that at this period in om S 
from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds annually. The saving on! country was blessed with the good fortune of 1 
this additional powder per year will be $570,000. The cost of | White House a man resolved to secure a powerful Na 
manufacturing torpedoes was reduced from $4,202 apiece to | with a Congress in sympat with the d nid \ 
$8,245, a reduction which has easily saved $300,000. In other | people for an adequate Navy, a Navy large « \ 
words, five torpedoes can be manufactured for the $20,000 which | the coasts of this country and to uphols 1) 
must be paid for torpedoes purchased. The Navy makes all its of the Republic. 
own mines, at a saving of $145 on each. In smaller economies | Very truly, yours, 
of various kinds $2,000,000 was saved, of which, in 1915, $1,000.- lo I) 
000 was reappropriated by Congress for aeronautics and Hon. WM. Evz4 WiLtIaM 


$800,000 for submarines. The old “ misfit” battleships Missis- i House of Representati Washington, 1D. ¢ 
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Statement of the Employees’ Side in the Controversy 
tween the Railroads and Their Employees. 
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. y m - r rn > KT 
HON. W AR REN WORTH BAILEY, 
»E D SYLVANIA, 
IN THE Ho: sE oF RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 
BAILEY Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
| my remarks.on the subject of the pending controversy 


ce railroads and their employees, I beg the privilege 
ubmitting the following statement of the employees’ side of 


fey ing that 








































case, be it will be of interest to the American 
ple proper recognition of a great body of workmen, and a 
ble contribution to the literature of this momentous epi- 
le in the industrial life of the Republic 
THE THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE. 
rRIKE—RAILROADS HAVE PERSISTENTLY REFUSED TO ACCEPT 
ENT’S PLAN——-NO COUNTER PROPOSITION WAS RECEIVED. 
1 timate reason that the present railway strike will be 
! is tl isal of ft railroads to accept the plan of settie- 
mei d by Presi of the United States. When it became 
( no liustment « i be reached through the Federal Board 
‘ i ! 1c liation at New York President Wilson requested 
t I s’ committee and the committee of managers to come to 
VW ( where it was his purpose to accomplish an agreement if 
\ nees with representatives of both the railroads 
! P1 fent proposed the following basis of 
) y hour day 
uther demand as to payment for overtime 
ions of the railway managers until experier 
) nsequences of the eight ae day. 
) I { constitution, by authority of Congress, of a 
l f men appointed by the Presid nt to observe, 
ind ort pon these consequences without recommenda- 
on t! icts as the parties to the present con 
oing lan of settlement was submitted to the employees’ 
m At 17 and was accepted by them the following day, 
| ie ified to that effect. 
fact that the same proposition was submit - to 
ieral managet ads, they can ntly 
i t proposition 1 couuter prope sition 
‘ idk l by the imitte This condition 
‘ August 17 unti! Aug ing which 10-day period 
‘ nittee anxiously awaited some counter proposi ton 
ch settlement could be based. Realizing that tl railway 
were simply utilizing the t to create a public opinion 
1’ ient Wilson and against the railway employees by licit 
id paying for thousands of telegrams from farmers, merchants, 
! i icturers the employees’ committee adopted the following 
n August 27 and left for their respective homes 
resolution to quit work adopted by us in aecordance with the 
‘ it ‘s at our meeting in New York on the 13th day of 
, st 016, and the authority then conferred upon our chief ex 
nd the instruction to them to fix the day and hour and to 
{ f the same to the chairmen and then to the members 
onfli ippreved, and reenacted to take effect unless 
t d hour so fixed notice shall have been received 
oposal of the President of the United States, accepted by 
t 1Sth day of 1916, has been accepted by the repre- 
s of t ym panies.” 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES, 

\ Ss} | privilege granted to railroad companies by the present Fed- 
eral a ration law, known as the Newlands Act, is that of adminis- 

ing any award reached in an arbitration. For instance, a railroad 

nd its employees may submit to arbitration under the Federal law, a 

mplicated wage dispute. The award may be intended to benefit the 

employees, but immediately, and almost invariably, the railroad officials 

n that road inte rpret the award to mean a wage reduction instead of 

i wage increase, and thus railway employees have been educated to look 
: arbitration as a gross injustice, 

so long as operating officers of the railways are permitted to interpret 
the language of an award to suit themselves, compelling the employees 
to ept such interpretation, with the full knowledge that the board 

ation did not intend its language to be distorted, the employees 
tified in refusing arbitration. 

‘ vou igine one of the parties to a suit at law being permitted 
to ir ret ‘ae court’s decision to the extent of compelling the other 
| the suit to arcept such interpretation? 

I e} fas tauirht the employees that it requires many months, 
al y ars, to secure the enforcement of an award as intended by 
th 1t08Ts 

MANUFACTURING PUBLIC OPINION. 

V -e presidents and the general managers of the railroads were 
t to ike President Wilson believe that they were sincerely en- 
a ing to among themselves on some basis of settlement of the 
} ht movement, they were busily engaged in creating a 

ix if an enormous expenses to the railroads, as will 

‘ ed the following telegram, which was sent to all station 
ts by the officials of one of the most prominent western raiiroads: 

t is bighly important to get trainmen question discussed by farmers, 
stock rai dairymen, and merchants. Please get as many of these 
classes as possible in your town and vicinity to send telegrams rush to 
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President Wilson, at Washington, D. C.,. urgently requesting hi to 
settle the controversy by arbitration. , is should sh business 
of the sender. These telegrams are to pe for from st: ntl n funds 
and statement sent me for voucher your credit. I want you to nd 
copies these telegrams to me by wire socen as transmitted to the |} f 
dent, using our own wires for this. Might be well to hav me ¢ h 
most prominent signers send messages to their Congressmen a > 
tors in Washington in addition to those sent to Pre lent Wilsen 

is very important and must be given preference ever normal bu 
to-day.” 

Information came from other that similar efforts to d ve 
the President and Members of Congress were being vigor« ~~ # [ d 
by convincing farmers and merchants that if they would send i 1s 
of this character to the President and Members of Con i 
not only prevent a strike, but prevent an increase in frei 

Thus by the use of their surplus earnings railway companies “ nr 

| facture public opinien.”’ 

FRENZIED FINANCE—THE DISSIPATION OF THE REVENUE CAINS 0} 
RAILROADS HAS COST MORE THAN LABOR. 

As a result of the methods of financing or selling securities through 
the banking institutions which contre! the railroads, enormous bonuses 
to stockholders have been granted. During the period 1900-1910 
alone 1S representative railroads, traversing all sections of the coun 
try, gave away in bonuses to their stockholders the huge su of 
$450,414.992. More than $250,000,000 was also distributed in thi 









































way during the same period iy eight representative western railroads 
Large underwriting and banking commissions have also been paid 
which have een without justification. By way of illustration, th 
recent investigation of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad by) 
Interstate Commerce Commission showed that discounts and conmu 
sions were paid to banks and syndicates which squreested the e: 
mous total of $32, 52,602 during the period 189 -1913. These ar 
typical instance By the sale of securities at nue less than 
market value, the railroad companies have been d tived of cash 
sources which they should have had and at the same time they 
issued fictitious capitalization which became a drain on oper 
revenues. 

One banking house received a fee of $500,000 for reorganizing 
Chicago Great Western in 1909, and in addition made a pr 
$6,000,000 for the syndicate which it represented. In the reorganiza 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1896 the same banking 
received a commission of one-fourth of 1 per cent upon the par 
of all the securities deposited under the reorganization plan, th 
reservation being a stipulation that the total fee to this firm 
not be more than $1,000,000 

Syndicates of bankers and financiers made enormous profits in 
nection with the stock manipulation and transactions ef the Ch 
& Alton and the Union Pacific Railroads. The total amount 
funds or resources diverted from the treasury of the Chicago & A 
Railroad during the ps Be i899-1906 amounted to more 
$24,000,000. The same syndicate made more than $21,009,000 

sale of the stock of the Southern and Northern Pacific and the ¢ 
cago & Alton Railroads to the Union Pacific Railway, over the fir 
of which they had control. <A banking firm which represented 
syndicate received profits on these transactions also which v 
mated to be more than $2,000,000 Large cate profits y 
received in connection with the sale to the Rock Island Rail 
some of its subsidiaries. 

As the result of this reorg ation the Atchison stock issu 
inflated without adding anything to the value of the property or 
earning capacity, to the amount of $166,093,095. More than 
000,000 has already been paid in dividends upon these fictitious 
ties, which constitute a Hability against the property but do 1 
resent any contribution over made in any way to its earning ca 
The annual dividends now paid upon these stock issues am 
$9,167,456. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad was form 
consolidation, dated December 15, 1869. The tetal par value 


stock of the two companies 
815,800. This amount was 


olidation w 
without 


the cen 
increased 


entering into 
arbitrarily 


auuil 





cent to the value of the property by an inerease in the capital 
of the consolidating companies of $44,428,330; or, in other w: 
stock dividend of practically 100 per cent was declared, Prior 
consolidation the capitalization of the two constituent compar 
been increased at a conservative estimate $12,500,000 withou 
tangible increase in the properties. As a consequence, at the ii! 
the consolidation in 1869, $56,928,330 of the constituent com) 
did not represent any value paid in. ‘The cash dividends Upot 
watered stock for 45 years, 1870-1914, inclusive, aggregates 2 
cent. This is equivalent to 1n ine — of $3,387,319 per year, or 





of $151,429,357 in dividends for the 45 years actually pi 
company on stock which was issued prior to or at the ti 
solidation and which did not represent any addition 
property of the company. 

By the terms of the consolidation of the Chicago & Alton in 
$39, 000, 000 of railroad company securities were given for $22,()! 
of railway securities; or, in ether words, more than $17,000,0 
“water ” was injected into the capitalization of the new compan) 

In the consolidation of the Missouri Pacific properties in 190%, S-~ 
600,000 in fictitious securities, which represented the capitalizat 
the previous financial mismanagement of this railroad, were carri 
ward into the capitalization of the new company. 

A further illustration of stock manipulation and improper fin 
— is furnished by the financial history of the St. Louis 
rancisco Railroad Co. since its organization in 1896. On this 
of a most conservative calculation at least $100,000,000 in 
ranted capital liabilities has been created by this railroad in th 











me o 


to the ph 


ment of discounts and commissions te banking interests and 
acquisition of subsidiaries and other properties. Out_of a tot: 
000, 000, $46,000,000 is estimated to be fi 


standing stock of $50 5 ; 
and to have already absorbed in dividend requirements $6,000,000 


the productive efficiency of capital and labor engaged in the op 
of this railroad. As a result of a recent exhaustive investig 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it was officially declar: 


the indefensible financial policy of the Frisee within recent yea! 


resulted in the Sepeepe diversion ef net revenue of the railre. 
sum “* which approximates between $3,500,000 and $4.000,01 
annum. 


Examples of the improper use and dissipation of railread res 
could be multiplied. he foregoing are typical and representative. 








RAILROAD PROSPERITY. 
Durin r the railroads have enjoyed 





A rding to statistics just 
mission for the fiscal year 
than 90 per cent of the n 


the I 




















Oo] iting revenucs over last year « f 
nues in 1916 were $278,361,S24 more i é 
vain in net revenue in 1916 over 1915, a ding of g ricts 
vw <« in round numbers as follcws: 
Ey rn district eubban nein a cia ee ol $ » 000, ONE 
Ss Reet AOA <nsndbbsncducsevesernbcsentemenene a are ia 42. 600. O00 
W FE li cicthnretinecietnependitiltndintsencesciem enna anetanitiitiniietl aid 1 », 000 
The extreme solicitude on the part of the railway pre tl 
“<0 per cent of unorganized employees and t ght er t 
it 1 dischargeable offense for any of such employees 1a 
te + to organize for the purpose of bette th vages ( Ww 
conditions, is amusing. 
WHY NO ARBITRATION—RAILROADS KNOW WHO TO FE EH AN WHO ) 
ARBITRATE 
It is true that the railroad employees enga ngit nd train 
‘e have declined to submit their S-ho » arbitra yn 
v railroad or for any class of employees 
It is just as true that the railroads have refused to in le in thet 
prot sed arbitration 75 of the smaller railroads where they believe a 





strike for the 8-hour day can be defes : 
the railroads also have refused to include the colored brakemen, 
firemen, and hostlers in their arbitration, because those railroads that 


employ negroes have never recognized that they had any rights in the 
matter. 

ind on 18 of the railroads on which they propose to arbitrate the 
8-bour day the railroads have refused to include the white hostlers 


in their arbitration. 

(he railroads refuse to arbitrate wherever and whenever they feel 
strong enough to defeat a strike and only insist upon at 
where they fear they can not defeat the strike. 

sy just such methods the railroads plan to deceive and cajole the 
public and at the same time defeat the demands of their employees. 





PACKING THE JURY 

In courts of justice it has always been considered unfair to include 
a jury persons who have been prejudiced, 2ither by personal knowl- 
or by rumor, as to the merits of the case. The purpose of the 
railroads seems to have been, first, to prejudice the public mind against 
their employees aud then force an arbitration influenced by this 
prejudice. 

he railroads have conducted a publicity campaign at an enormous 
expense for the purpose of producing a public opinion (1) that the 
demands of the employees for an 8-hour day are unjust, (2) that the 


on 
ed: 








public will be penalized to the extent of $100,000,000 per year if the 
S-hour day is granted, and (3) that no arbitration board should award 
the S-hour day. 

In this effort to create a public opinion against the demands of rail 
road employees for an 8-hour day, these railroads have enlisted in their 





i 


publicity campaign nine great advertising agencies, who in turn 
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have selected 14,000 weekly newspapers and between 2,500 and 3,000 | 


daily newspapers with which to bias public opinion. In each of these 
newspapers a series of large display advertisements have been pub- 
lished at an enormous expense to the railroads In connection with 
these efforts, hundreds if not thousands of editorials have been pub 
lished in connection therewith, carrying the same thought as the ad 
vertisements. These editorials have been published in pamphlet form 
and thereby given greater publicity, thus demonstrating that so far 
as these 17,000 newspapers are concerned a public opinion already 
has been created. 

With the belief that the public mind has been so prejudiced that a 
fair arbitration is impossible, these same railroads, in concert with 
other employers’ associations, known as chambers of commerce, now 
demand that the 8-hour day be arbitrated. 


QUESTION NOT ARBITRABLE—RELIGION, POLITICS, AND CLASS OPINIONS 
NOT ARBITRABLE, 

The number of hours that an employee in any industry is required 
to perform labor within a 24-hour period is a class question. Con- 
cerning all class questions there are differences of opinion. 

It requires no course of reasoning to convince any workingman that 
a reduction of hours of labor performed in any 24-hour period from 
10 to 8 is economically correct. 

A vast majority of the people who have invested their capital in an 

industry that requires the employment of other people in order that 
the industry may be profitable to the investor are fully convinced that 
the reduction of hours of employees from 10 to 8 is economically 
wrong. 
In an engineers’ arbitration they found the neutral arbitrator to be 
© retired railroad attorney—afflicted with old age, bad digestion, and 
acute prejudice to such an extent that he did not attempt to conceal 
his antipathy to the engineers. The railroads’ representative in this 
arbitration was so much fairer than the neutral arbitrator that he con- 
ceded more than the so-called neutral arbitrator wanted to give. 

In an arbitration of matters concerning conductors and trainmen ex- 
office holders, or “lame ducks,’ rendered a decision that made the 
Victims say, as though they meant it, ‘“‘ Never again.” 

In the last arbitration of wages and working conditions of western 
engineers, firemen, and hostlers the board was dominated by a man 
who, as director or trustee, was directly concerned in the result of the 
award. Aside from any millions of dollars of other railroad holdings, 
much of which would be affected by the award, he was director of a 
trust company that owned one block of approximately $12,500,000 of 
first-mortgage bonds of one of the railroads, parties to the arbitration 
When his railway financial connections were discovered and official 
protest made against his continuance on the board, the employees were 
Officially advised that while it had not been known that he was thus 
connected, a “ knowledge of that fact would have been favorable rather 
than otherwise to his appointment” and that “nothing has been 
brought to our knowledge since his appointment as an arbitrator which 
in our opinion disqualifies him as an arbitrator.’ 

But, ignoring past experiences, let us presume that there was an 
arbitration of the eight-hour demand of railway employees and that 
in picking the jury every effort was made to appoint neutrals entirely 
free of prejudices. If the mental attitude of the men appointed is 
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f to ’ x 
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pe 
t 
Bu i 
his ] ‘ 
ment does t 
t ‘] , ! 
I inst t ~ 
1 & O N 
ren ~ 
| la 1 
ft < I y 
ployees 
the . 
wa s i 
wi t 2 
on tl ma ty t I { 
. 3 freight t er 
I r great pay thar 
erating conditions or - 
the larger percentage of 
money, actually receive less 
“For example, a vard eng ww 
hour receives $4.51, or, a ny 
$1,645.15 On the i propo j 
10 hours’ sent $1 1 
year than \ ‘ 
quart I ( | 
tent of ti Ly ¢ me 
y St w f a ~ ' 
fig l f ) 
by the application of tl 
managers of the ilroad 
increase in freig rat t 
of $100.000.000 per ¥y 
is evident that some people : t t 
ME M I 4 r 
During the 1915 arbit or \ 
hostl he railroads | eng ‘ 
earned $172.90 in “* 2¢ \ 
that this man worked vel ‘ t hours and 18 
for 26 days, an equivalent o 164 days of S hours i i} in 
vestigation demonstrated that in order to make the $172.90 he w not 
only paid for all of these hours that he etually I it $5.8 
in addition thereto as 26 pr ties for V king th er 14 
and 18 minutes on each of these 26 d without at t I 
him to stop to eat. 
The same investigation proved that to earn t rs 3.74 
*28 days” a fireman worked an ge of 14 hours a@ i231 
each and every one of these 28 day ind with no stop to eat on an 
day. This switch engine fireman's 28 days were made up of 397 I 
or an equivalent of of 8 hou h, an I 994 1 
per week 
At this rate r tl h engine f Ww 
the equivaient O95 i 8 t eacl An 
ing trades in this t ( g i «¢ 4 
or an equivalent day of 8 ho b 1g 
this switch engine fi n wor! i ny hou i 
ployee in the building industries works in two years and 
REDUCED LABOR COST—INCREASED W i 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEE—RAILR PI i 
During the period of 1900 to 1915 the average f he a 
creased 67 per cent As a result the railroads were enabled to 
increase of 104 per cent in freight traff ith an adva! 2 
per cent in freight-train miles 
These developments have been marked by a twofold effect uy ill- 
road transportation employ 
In the first place, their ind ré ties 1 2 tly 
cre? 1. The engineer has lit x ry ft ) ’ 
more complicated piece of mechanisn 1 along w nduct 
trainmen has had his duties increased by the respo ty »kir 
after much longer and heavier train The locomotives ema had 
more arduous physical work to perfor ecause ol of 
handling more coal for each locomotive mile traveled 
In the second place, the productive efficiency, or the i f fi 
handled by engine and train employees, has been ere y 
Measured on the basis of each $1,000 of compensation pa i 
engineers on 24 representative western ra ads in 1918 har 1 9 
per cent more ton-miles than in 1890, and { cht fi f 
$1,000 paid them, transported 83 per cent more freight t 
year 1913 than in 1890. In the year 191% each freigl 
eastern territory handled on an average 29 per cent ore fre n 
in 1902. Information submitted in arbitra n pro lings 1 
also showed that train crews transported, according to roa ] 
to 67 per cent more freight in 1912 than in 1902 
This increased productivity of transp ition emp 3 
attended by a decrease in cé to the 1 road companies 
wage payments for each unit of traffic handied. Each 1,000 t 
by representative western railroads in 1915 cost the par 2 
to engineers and fire n 33.1 ‘nts less than in 1890 ] ne a th 
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the United States as one system, the total labor cost of | through ownership of capital stock); Bath & Hammondsport Railroad 
1,000 t miles decreased from $2.98 in 1895 to $2.40 | (controlled by Erie, operated sonar: ; Bridgton & Saco River lail- 
n cost to the railroads for the different classes | road (controlled by Maine Central) ; Chicago & “Wabas h Valley Railway 
ich 1,000 tons hauled 1 mile was, during the same | (controlled by C. Il. & L. Ry.); Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Railway (wholly—cC. H. & D.); Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Rai 
——- a —— way (controlled by Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh); Cun 
— ‘land Valley Railway (controlled by Pennsylvania Co., operated j 
1895 | 1914 man area’ ‘ndently) ; Central Indiana Railway (controlled by Pennsylvania 
ie ; = 1895. and C., C. C. & St. L. Ry.) ; Detroit & Charlevoix and Chicago, Kala 
F mnazoo & S naw Railroa (controlled by Michigan Central) ; Detroit 
—— | & Toledo Shore Line Railroad (cortrolled jointly by T., St. L. & W. an 
Grand ‘Trunk Western); Greenwich & Jennsonville Co. (controlled 
Cents Cents Cents. | Pp. & H.): Lehigh & Hudson River Co. (independent property) ; Littl 
weet eee e ere c ee eteteeens 0. 272 0. 193 | 0.079 | Falls & Dolgeville Railroad (controlled by N. Y. C. east); Little 
wet eect eee n eee eee weee ~ 156 | 115 | - 037 |; Kanawha Railroad (operated by B. & O.); Louisville & Jeffersony 
renee - 163 - 130 -935 | Bridge Co. (jointly C., C. C. & St. L. and C. & O.) ; Maryland, Delaw 
ste eeeetes neers ecees 2ol 230 -005 | & Virginia Railroad (majority, Pennsylvania Co.) ; Montpelier & Well 
. | River and Barre & Chelsea Railroads (controlled by Boston & Maine) 
{ in costs on individual railroads has in many instances | Mcunt Washington Railway Co. and electric branches from Portsmouth, 
vreate! fhe revenue gains made by 24 representative | N. H., and Concord, N. H. (controlled by Boston & Maine) ; Napierville 
\ ern rnili because of increased labor and operating efficiency | Junction Railway and Quebec, Montreal & Southern Railway (controlled 
‘ the p 1890-1913 were sufficient to offset all added costs | by D. & a New Jersey & New York Railroad, including Wilkesbarre 
tion. ‘ther arising from wages or other items of operating | & Eastern Railway (controlled by _Erie) ; New York, Susquehanna & 
. and li! leave 9 net gain in operating revenue of 27 cents | Western Railroad (controlled by Erie) : New York, Westchester & Bos- 
each train mile operated, ton Railway (controlled by N. Y¥., N. H. & H.); Ottawa & New York 
rtation employees have had to work harder through longer | Railway (controlled by N. Y. C.) ; Ohio River & Western Railway) 
! Lay ad their responsibilities increased, have produced more, | (Vennsylvania west} ; Pere Marquette Railway (independent property) ; 
‘ the railroads 1 and should have further participation in | Prospect Park & Coney Island, Northport Traction Co., for all employ 
{ ‘ their labor in shorter hours or increased compensation. | operating storage battery and electric-controlled cars who are affected 
re by these propositions (Long Island controlled) ; St. Johnsbury & Lal 
K PURLIC-—RAILROADS ARBITRATE where EMPLoyres arp | Champlain Railway (controiled by Boston & Maine); Sandy River & 
y FL WHERE WEAK—-NOT SINCERE ADVOCATES OF ARBI- | Rangeley Lakes Railroad (controlled by Maine Central) ; Sandy Vall 
’ ; ; | & Elkhorn Railway Co. (controlled by B. & O.); Sbharpsville Railroad 
; = “ <A : ‘ : gas ae | oO CCOmOee DF. 2. & O.) ; Schoharie Valley Railway (controlled b 
: ably every man, woman, and ch d who has recently reag tae | PD. & H.); Staten Island Railway Co., Staten Island Rapid Transit Co 
hewspapers understands that the railroads honestly and a aeaae ad- | Baltimore & New York Railway Co. (controlled by B. & 0.) ; Toledo 
vcate arbitration in all wage matters. The Washington Post, of | Louis & Western Railroad Co (independent property) ; Toledo Termina 
Sunday, August 27, quotes one of the r ailroad presidents as saying : | Railroad Co, (controlled coajointly by Michigan Central, 7 oY. Cc 
\rbitration for the settlement of the demands of about 350,000 men | Pennsylvania Co., Grand Trunk Western, T., St. L. & W., C., H. & D 
i n the railroads has been denied (by the employees’ committee). | Pere Marquetie, [lccking Valley, and T. & O. C.) * Washington Termi! 
healt happiness, prosperity, and lives of the American people | (9 (eontrolied by P. R. R. ard B. & O.) ; Waynesburg & Wasbinet 
n Jeopardy because of this refusal to use the method of settlement | Co (controlled by Pennsylvania west); and Wheeling Terminal E 
nd sa uctory in great international disputes : | way (controlled by Pennsylvania west). 
And at y same time that this railroad president was mas- | Western district: Arizona Eastern Railroad (controlled by South 
‘ ! ng as: devout worshiper at the arbitration shrine the railroads | Pacific) ; Arkansas Western Raiiway (controlled by Kansas c ity Sout! 
collectively positively refused to arbitrate the eight-hour day on many | ern); Chicago, Memphis & Gulf Railroad (contrelied by Illinois Cer 
raili and for many employees, as is shown in the- following state- | tral) ; Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway (independent property) 
ment , . : p | Chicago, Pesria & St. Louis Rai.way (independent property Davyer 
liostlers are exc luded by the railroads from the proposed arbitration | port, Rock Island & Northwestern ees ‘ commanina iy we} “n. é Q 
on the following railroads ’ er dimes ‘ and C.. M. & St. P.); Denver & Interurban Railroad (controlled b 
Pastern district: Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation and | @olorade & Southern) : Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway (independen 
Wellsville & Buffalo Raitroad Corporation. | . ' *4 property) ; Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad (rec ently reorganized) 
Western district; At hison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe (proper) ; 10 | Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Co. (independent property) 
Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad; Pan Handle & Santa Fe Rail- | ponston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. (controiled by T. & B. V., G. C. ¢ 
way; Chicago & Alton Railroad; Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad ; S. F., B. 8S. L. & W.. and St. M.); Kansas City, Clinton & 
elt Ratlway of Chicago; Chicago Great Western Railroad; Colorado | springfield Railway Co (independent property) ; Louisiana Souther: 
« Southern Railway; El Paso & Southwestern System; Fort Worth | Railway (operated under St. L. & S. F.) ; Morenci Southern Railwwa: 
Belt Railway; Kar ; City Terminal Railway; Louisiana & Arkansas | (controlled by E. P. & 8S. W.): Missouri & North Arkansas Railwai 
Railway; Minnesota & International Railway ; New Orleans, Texas & | (controlled by A., T. & S. F.. K. c. S.. and M. K. & T.) : Peoria & Il’ekii 
Mexico Railroad ; Beaumont, Sour L ae «& W estern Railway ; Orange | Union Railway (controlled by Illinois Central, C. me eT. Pp 
& Northwestern Railroad; Northern Pacific Terminal Railway; North- | &W. CEN. W.C.C.C. & St. L. and L. EB &W ): Poteau Vall 
v tern Pacific Railway; Oregon Siaauinaben Rallroad & Navigation | Railroad (contr olle a. by’ Kansas. Cc ity Southern) . Quincy Omaha ¢ 
Co.; St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad; Paris & Great Northern | Kansas City Railroad (controlled by C. B. & Q): Rutland, Toluca & 
Railway; St. Louis & San Francisco of Texas; Fort Worth & Rio | Northern Railroad (controlled by C. & A.) : The Rio Grande Southe 
Grande Railroad; Southern Pacific _(Pacitic System) ;, Union Stock | Railroad (controlled by D. & R. G.); St. Louis National Stock Y: 
Yards of Omaha; Wiggins Ferry Co.; East St. Louis Connecting | Go. (industrial property) ; The St. Paul Union Depot Co. (control! 
Railway; St. Louis Transfer Railway Co. : | by N. P., C., M. & St. P., Great Northern, C., St, P., M. & O., C. G. W 
Southeastern district: Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad ; iC BR & Q., M., St. P. & S. 8S. M., M. & St. L., and CG.. R. 1. &P. ): Sou } 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad ; Atlanta & West Point Railway; Western | oc) pacific Railroad of Mexico (controlled. *by Southern Pacific Co.) 
Railway of Alabama; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; Ilorida Fast Coast | Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway (controlled by Pennsylvania © 
Railway; Louisville & Nashville Railroad; Mobile & Ohio Railroad; | and c. B. & Q.); Weatherford Mineral Wells & N. W Railway (co! 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad ; Alabama & Vicksburg Railway ; | trolled by T. &P) > and Wabest Ratiroad (east of Detroit), 
Vicksburg, Sareveport & Pacific; New Orleans Terminal a Richmond, Southeastern district : Danville & Western Railway (controlled 
Fredericksburg & Potomac; Wi: as shington Southern Railway; Seaboard | Southern Railway) ; Knoxville & Augusta Railroad (controlled by Sout 
Air J Raliway. : ; | er tailway) ; Knoxville sriste ilway (c rolled by Sout! 
White firemen are excluded by the railroads from the proposed arbi- Setieag shies eee toe thlaes scomret 4 eontrotied 
tration on the following railroads : | L. & N. and St. L. & S F.); Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Rail 
astern district: None, a, oases os way (controlled by L. & N.); Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Ra 
Western district: Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railway. _ aoa road (controlled by N. & W., N. S.. S. A. L., A. C. L., Southern, C. & 0 
Southeastern district: Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway; | anq Virginian): Norfolk Southern Railroad (independent property) 
(lantic Coast Line Railroad; Atlanta & West Point Railway; Western | s+. Jonns River Terminal Railway (controlled by Southern Railway) 
Railway of Central of Georgia Railway; Florida East Coast | paimiah Falls Railroad (controlled by Southern Railway); and 1 
ilway ; Bint » & Nashville Railroad ; New Orleans & Northeastern | nossee & Carolina Southern Railway (controlled by Southern Railwa; 
ilrond: labama & Vicksburg Railway; Vicksburg, Shreveport & ; 
Pacifi und Se abe ard Air Line Ratiway. RAILROADS PAY LOWEST WAGES. 
White brakemen are excluded by the railroads from the propesed A true wage index is the rate per hour. Let us compare the wages 
cans ~ roe ae railrcads : hour of railway employees in Chicago switching districts “gg 
waster qadistrict: N¢ ° 2 ilding ade *hicag r © p . y ( 0 as 
Western district: New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad; Beau- Chicnge comperiaous are, foteat wal aa The aslaee rates 
ont, Sour Lake & Northwestern Railway; Crange & Northwestern wages per hour now paid in Chicago are as follows: 
Railroad; and St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. Y . 
Southeastern district: Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Building employces. 
Ixxclusion of all colored railroad employees. | ieteee eee , on Rina pe ea 
Because of the limitations placed upon employees represented by the | Beton: Eee ene Dees caamademe ee Ce 
natio conference committee of the railways it is understood that in | “~ me Dp - oo ahy — tile layers - oe = me | 
their proposed arbitration no colored railroad employees are to partici- | a om ie on a en 7 
pate therein. For instance, should the railroad employees agree to Teseentore. Sintene ae slate and tile roofers._________ 7 4 
arbitration in cordance with the proposal of the national conference Miereter const: act oo = aa ee GX. s 
ommission of the railways, and through such arbitration the eight- | aed Ph ¥ eats ee Se ee ee ee ae GR ¢ 
ho day with present rate of pay be granted, the thousands of negro c ruc iti y eedere ee Se Rs ie eel ieee = aD. ( 
tiremen, hostlers, brakemen, and yardmen now ‘employed on the South- telus deme ae walle, and -calanone .... uke B75 
ern railroads would be excluded from the arbitration award. Tais Yontaene . saedione, S, h. a scaffold work. “ig < 0, 4 
would result in the white firemen, hostlers, brakemen, and yardmen Pi nh “oe a gpegcaingic magne cise ‘i 50). ( 
working 8 hours a day, while the colored firemen, hostlers, brake- Retpedtine eeskeen’ halacon ae ae Rah, — eae eee as oy arom * 15,0 
mon, and yardmen would work 10 hours a day on the same railroads. * ee ag eo ge thie lavere meinen... 13.8 
It is believed that with this difference in the working conditions and eee tamer neeare helpers and tile layers’ helpers_._- 25 
rates of wages the Southern railroads would soon eliminate all white 4 : Os ie eee oe eae aie ae tie ra. 1.0 
firemen, hostlers, brakemen, and yardmen for purely economic reasons. | 2*¢#vating laborers hodcarriers, and steamfitters’ helper 
Names of railroads, most of which are owned by railroads proposing Railway employees 
arbitration, but which railroads are excluded in the proposal of the 5 <a . 
national conference committee of the railways, for arbitration: Locdmotive engineers in Chicago railroad yards____--~-- 42.5 to 44 
Kastern district: Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad (controlled | Switching foremen____....-..__--__-___2__ woes 
jointly by B. & O., C. A. & C., N. O. & Erie) ; Baltimore, Chesapeake & | Switchmen —_....-__.__--____________-___._- amano 3). 0 
Atlantic (affiliated in interest with Pennsylvania Railroad system | Locomotive firemen in Chicago railroad yards__-~- seo at,0 t0 20.0 
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Amendment to the Legislative, Exeentive, and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES P. BUCHANAN, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tne Howse or RepresENnrArIves, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill. and having reached the Department of Commerce, Mr. 
BucuANAan of Texas offered the foliowing an ment: 
Amend, page 122, line 20, after the figures “ 512,000," by inserting 
the following: 
ind provided further, That the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerve be, and is bereby, authorized under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce to collect for the census reports and publish 
from time to time statistics of the production and consumption of cot 
ton and cotton goods in foreign countries, including the number of 














spindles in activity, number of cotton bales on hand, amount of cotton 
goods on hand, value of same, construction of new mills, closing down 
of mills. and demand for and probable purchasers of cotton and cotton 


goods, and methods of merchandising the same. That in order to carry 
into effect the above provisiou the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to appoint four expert agents to cover England, France, Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, China, Japan, and India, and an additional 
sul of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap 
propriated to be expended ‘n carrying into effect the provisions of this 
act, including clerical assistants in the District of Columbia or else- 
where or to secure by purchase or otherwise such reports, manuscripts, 
and publications as may be necessary to carry out in the most efficient 
mauner the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the fundamental 


luw creating the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce | 


provides: 


It shall be the province and duty of said bureau, under the direction 
of the Secretary, to foster, promote, and develop the various manufac- 
turing industr‘es of the United States, and markets for the same at 
home and abroad, domestic and foreign, by gathering, compiling, pub- 
lishing, and supplying al! available and useful information concerning 
such industries and such markets, and by such other methods and means 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary or provided by law. 

In carrying out the interest and purposes of this act the Sec- 
retary of Commerce by this bill is given an office force of 95 
employees in this bureau in Washington, at various salaries, 
aggregating $130,640. In addition to this the sum of $125,000 
is appropriated to be used by the Secretary to further promote 
ard develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the United 
States; to investigate the cost of production at home and abroad 
he is given $50,000 ; to promote and develop the commerce of the 
United States with South and Central America, $100,000; and 
for the employment of commercial attachés, duly accredited 


through the State Department, to investigate and report upon 


conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of foreign 
countries as may be of interest to the United States he is given 
$100,000, making a great total to be expended under the bureau 
for promotions, development, and expansion of our markets, 
domestie and foreign, of $505,640. Closely related to and inter- 
woven with the Bureau ef Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
the Bureau of the Census. The duties of these two bureaus in 
many respects are so blended that they suggest two parallel 
streams whose waters run harmoniously side by side to the sea. 

Mr. Chairman, both of these bureaus are properly under the 
Secretary of Commerce. For securing information for the cen- 
sus reports, including office force, he is given an appropriation 
of $1,176,460, making a grand total of $1,682,100 that we are 
spending through these two bureaus for the primary purpose of 
furnishing information to the people of the United States and 
promoting, developing, and expanding our foreign and domestic 
commerce. That this is a commendable and laudable under- 
taking, and one that can only be efficiently performed by the 
National Government, no one can truthfully deny. Great and 
beneficial results have been accomplished under the administra- 
tion of Secretary Redfield, which was abundantly established by 
the evidence produced before our subcommittee during the hear- 
ings on this bill. Through the efforts of his commercial at- 
tachés, who were sent out into the marts and trade centers of 
foreign countries, large and numerous orders were obtained for 
our exporting manufacturing industries and our exporting 
middle men, amounting to millions of dollars. Thus we are ex- 
panding our foreign commerce and placing our export trade 
firmly on the highway that leads to the greater expansion of a 
world-wide market. Sut it seems to me that Congress and the 
Secretary of Commerce have failed to heed the biblical injune- 
tion. 

The formation of their magnificent foreign trade superstruc- 
ture should have been founded on the solid rock of cooperation 


. 


with 
te! 


formation of « cotton pr 
cotton that we have : 
manufacturers of cotton, Ar 
American purel 


has made an index 
exporters of the United States, 
addresses, and the for 1 rep tative ( the A 


Government send probable and pro 


Department of Commerce, and the Departme f ¢ 

in turn, notifies the American exporter, tl 

American commerce and bringing the American e) 

commerce into direct communication with the foreign pur t 
I want the great Department of Commerce to do the 

thing for cotton and cotton goods that it does in tl 

the products of other industries. Let me illustrate for 

moment. In the hearings before our committee it develope 

that through the Department of Cor erce one order had bee 

placed for 40,000 bales of cotton per year for five years, to b 

shipped to a Russian house. I asked with whom this order 


placed. The answer was that it was placed with a cotton 


broker of New York, who, in turn, placed it with a cotto 
broker of Germany, and the cotton broker of Germany, in tur! 


) 


placed it with a Russian cotton broker, and the Russian broker 
sold it to the spinner. 

In the name of God, why can we not originate an ag e 
and establish it so that it will bring the Russian spinne | 
the German spinner and the Italian spinner and the Japanese 
spinner and the English spinner into direct communication with 
| the producer of cotton in this country and save the enormous 
|extra expense of all these middlemen? 
| Those are the two objects I am seeking. I ask for an ro 
| priation of $25,000 for four special agents, to cover alt kuro- 


pean countries. I feel that it is a duty that we owe not only to 


the cofton producer but to the coal producer ar the produce 
of every other commodity which affords a large export of gor 
Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will 
yield there? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his coll 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Certainl: 
Mr. SMITH of Texas. Does not the gentleman thinl 
four special agents would be wholly inadequate for this 
in all those countries? 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Along this line I have t 
opinion of the Department of Commerce, an opi! 
to the effect that four special agents would set 


and the writer further thinks that now is e oO 
in the history of this country when we s 1 


agents abroad, because the commerce in foreign co 
been cut to pieces by the Euronean war \t 
the war a great opportunity will come to America to } 
past position in fereign countries that e held up to t ( 
War. 
Let me read you this from the D t of ¢ 
We have made efforts to ) t this 
and instructions were sent out by the State D 
covering the information desired It has beer } I 
consuls are ubprepared to gather nf tio! nd 
been a complete failure. The stati 
correct and inadequate. rhis is throng 
simply because the ha ve Oo mu other 
so unfamiliar with the ott t 
them to get complet nd a 
y bi ¥ , } ‘ ’ 
We are not asking much, genticmen, but so f: ! 
| cerned I stand willing to help the p: iwers of 1 or « 
or any other productive enterprise in the United St \ 
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der that the producers and creators of wealth may be helped, 
her than those who speculate on the toil of others. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The law in force and reenacted in this bill requires our De- 
partment of Commerce to make semimonthly reports of cotton 
roduction in the United States, periodical reports of stocks, of 
bales of cotton on hand in the United States, and of domestic 

| foreign consumption of cotton. , 

it would only require four agents of personality, common 
sense, and tact to show the foreign buyer the advantage of 
this simpler and quicker way of dealing directly with the 
merican producer and to enable the producer to avoid the 
immense and wasteful cost of the useless chain of brokers that 
profit as middlemen on the cotton farmer only to sap the vital- 
ity of his toil. 

And with this impetus thus given to all our products the 
stimulus to our seagoing freights would prove the wisdom of a 
merthant marine that could be so readily applied to the direct 
commerce we would enjoy in increasing bulk. 

‘The Department of Commerce quotes our cotton production 
for 1914 at 15,488,000 bales, 62.3 per cent of the output of the 
world, as follows: 


\ 


Percentage of total production of cotton, by countries, 1914 crop 
(census). 








Country. | Per eent.| Bales. 

TEE SRN as «cok viccnseudustneesseiucdeslesattdes costo as | 62.3 | 15, 438, 000 
ED hic sb umntwkhin Hibantd ddeehaadsetgusimaakewiugeanan | 15.4 3, 826. 000 
DOVE... cc ndanatinarenccdy ain wiksknieaeemsichie ss ew—eetarubas 5.6 1, 384, 000 
Cas: nxikn ncbo aia gianun ao tevedideb anes sedia naan oe mete 7.1 | 1,750,000 
MN Sista c insta sdatcdeewcscshenacnupsacesiok dean taste ecean 4.6 | 1,126,000 
GE. bank Ri dgeniniccudaescld wadnadaes ee oeneneeaaet ae 1.8 | 440, 000 
EP ORDO oa. cnncinsmnsnnndsssbebnensebkiuned abeuen adenine 3.2 800, 009 

ONS oi is iSocsineikavie stony en eee eee | 100.00 | 24,764,000 


The following table shows the consumption pro rata of the 
various nationalities: 


World's mill consumption of cotton, 1914 (census). 


Bales. 

United States______ shit iw decease talaga iia ee 
Cited OG 6 cist adic dnnddinddtttniie aaiedtessaauiel 4, 400, 009 
Continental  QG0G 6.6 cniihsndidbtnn nndicaelaimaallae 7, 100, 009 
a eee ee a SE 1, 750, 000 
DOI on cnmistien a mensnenimen nem ivcenscemnmapiatiapiiesioamimnaatiad: | ane 
OtRer COMMIS W6cceckcccetendenunttianc ane 975, 000 

ID as cscs ssid gti inca atc teh anit a theca alan 21, 223, 000 


This 5,898,000 bales of our American cotton consumed at 
home leaves approximately 10,000,000 bales to be shipped abroad. 
This gives an idea of the immense cargoes, when we take into 
account all of our agencies of production, which must have a 
dependable transportation service to the foreign markets. 

To my mind, this is an unanswerable argument in favor of 
a merehant marine for our own service and subject to our own 
demand. And when we feel that such service would cooperate 
in establishing the direct trade between the foreign market and 
our farmers, saving the agricultural classes the margin of profit 
now going to the superfluous middlemen and the excess cost of 
freight charges that go to the Shipping Trust, the necessity of 
this amendment and the demand for our own merchant marine 
<o hand in hand. 

The planting interests are well posted as to the subsidy jobber 
alert to obtain, if possible, the gift that will enable him to ply 
his remorseless extortion of high-sea piracy while he laughs in 
his sleeves over his free compiiment from the Government at 
the expense of the people. Certain it is that agricultural indus- 
tries are wide-awake to the paramount issues of agricultural 
life, and, oh, how they pray for the merchant marine that will 
give them the benefit of the square deal, and they are thor- 
oughly aroused to the only way to secure it. They hope for the 
cooperative aid of the Government, acting primarily to give 
itself the auxiliary shipping it must have for its Navy, but 
giving to our citizens the right to use by conditional purchase 
or lease the ships especially provided for such partnership for 
over-sea commerce, the freight charges on these as well as all 
others regulated by the Government. This they are assured 
is the only way to successfully inaugurate the service impera- 
tively demanded for our commercial thrift, and the only way to 
successfully compete with the world-wide combination organized 
to resist and to destroy whatever stands in the way of their 
infamous design to throttle legitimate and reasonable traffic 
over the courses of the seas. 

No wonder that farmer organizations everywhere are de- 
manding an appropriate and well-ordered fleet to sail the com- 
mercial sea routes in the interest of the fruits of the soil. 
National and State granges and farmers’ alliances and hus- 








bands of industry and many other similar bodies are speaking 
in unmistakable meaning to the legislative influences to correct 
the evils of the transportation service by which the farmers of 
America have been so mercilessly fleeced. 

These representative farmer organizations of the United 
States are positively opposed to the ship subsidy, but they are 
just as positively in favor of Government cooperation to create 
an adequate public and private marine line of mercantile and 
transport accommodation. 

They see, Mr. Chairman, a decided difference between an out- 
right donation in dollars and cents to the shippers and an ap- 
propriation for joint and mutual use of the Government anid 
whatever private American interest might engage to cooperate 
with each other through the secure and liberal advantages pro- 
vided by the terms of the Alexander bill. 

Whatever obstacles stand in the way of the merchant murine 
for the relief and accommodation of our Government #nd our 
commerce the United States Congress is expected to meet and 
overcome, for the enormous freights that are piling up in the 
hands of our producers and on the platforms and wharves of 
our depots and ports must be handled, and that with dispateh 
and safety. 

Woe be to the representative of the people who so construes 
a question that he makes its technical importance superior to 
the public good and who stickles over a constitutional quibble 
to the benefit of a theory when the cause of humanity is the 
paramount issue in its struggle to escape the fatal dangers of 
mercenary greed. 

It is difficult to understand, Mr. Chairman, how the conserva- 
tive legislator can regard with any degree of patience or tolera- 
tion the cold-blooded enterprise that deliberately schemes for 
the manipulation of the transportation rate to defraud the 
workman of the legitimate fruits of his toil. 

We have the most abundant proof of the existence of the 
organized conspiracy that dominates the marine tonnage cost 
of the world, and its tentacles reach into the vitals of every 
seaport of the earth that presumes to control the facilities of 
a harbor. Our statistics have been gathered at great pains, 
and they are ample and reliable and at the convenient com- 
mand of whoever desires to consult the disgraceful budget of 
shameful revelations. The report of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the investiga- 
tion of shipping combinations testified through hundreds 0! 
pages of evidence obtained by the most patient examination and 
cross-examination of competent witnesses to the facts. 

There can be no doubt about it; there exists at the present 
time a world-wide organization of the combined individual and 
corporate shippers, pledged by all sorts of understandings and 
agreements to profit by their control of the freight rates of th: 
deep-sea trade. At the word of this all-powerful collusion the 
rate of any article or kind of produce is dictated. And suc! 
arbitrary charges by the owners of all the lines of the worl 
shipping, of course, are regardless of the principles of fair 
dealing, and utterly indifferent to the welfare of any interes 
except their own selfish and malicious combinations. Th 
universal marine trust has depredated on the business of tli 
carrying trade of the ocean without let or hindrance for years 
and has bent its ingenuities and its energies to perfecting its 
machinery, and has succeeded in creating an impregnable trins 
portation machine so strong that no competition of private cap! 
tal can oppose it with any degree of encouragement. 

On page 639 of the committee report shippers were charge! 
on an average of 8 per cent and 9 per cent to European marke! 
in 1910. These charges increased by multiples of 12 by 1912. 

Mr. R. L. Cummings, distinguished in the affairs of the gran: 
work generally and a leader of national repute, tabulates thie 
ocean rate, per hundred pounds, to foreign markets, Febru:rs 
10, 1910, as follows: Apples, 343 cents; flour, 7 cents; hay, 1! 
cents; wheat, 5 cents; and cotton, 10 cents. 

By September 1, 1912, these rates had increased as follo 
Apples, 42 cents ; flour, 20 cents; hay, 38 cents; wheat, 28 ce! 
and cotton, 45 cents. 

In 1914 the average rate was 70 cents per hundred pou! 
At the present time they range at from $25 to $35 per ton. 

Senator Duncan U. FretcHer, of Florida, as quoted in | 
February number of the Farmers’ Open Forum, declares : 

Through lack of merchant vessels to carry its cotton abroad 
South suffered a loss of over $200,000,000 last year. 

These are not overdrawn figures, and our Texas farmers : 
producers do not relish the facts that show them to be the \ 
tims of the sea-robber barons to the tune of hundreds of mil! 
of dollars annually. 

If any class should be favored especially in marketins 
produce, the farming people, on whose shoulders rest the liv)! 
of mankind, should be privileged ; but because, in the nature « 





—— 








gs, the practical agriculturist is to a larger degree than the 
trading, mereantile class isolated and away from the competitive 
centers, and therefore not in the arena of commercial struggle, 
has always been the victim more or less of designing and 
unscrupulous schemers. In every conceivable way the sharpers 
of commerce have preyed upon the tiller of the soil. 

If it were necessary, statistics galore could be cited to prove 
the incalculable monstrosity of the Shipping Trust, that should 
be treated as the common enemy of mankind. The Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives deserves a special vote of thanks for its thorough 
investigation and complete report. It must prove the means of 
opening the eyes of the citizens of the world as to the enormity 
of the criminal spirit that has fortified itself to resist the mer- 
cantile rights of legitimate commerce, and to make p-ain the 
absolute and positive necessity of a merchant marine backed by 
the power of the Government. 

There is no other agency that can overthrow the soulless and 
vicious monopoly of ocean navigation, because no other can 
withstand its immense financial strength and the infinite venom 
of its marauding spirit and skill. Nothing but the Government 
can fathom and compass its defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years this proposed merchant marine 
for the benefit of our industries and the Nation has been ably 
discussed by our best and wisest statesmen. No phase of it has 
been overlooked or ignored. Our political actuaries have figured 
it from every angle and for every development and result, and 
they indorse it unequivocally as justified, practicable, and ad- 
visable. 

There is an emphatic demand by the American people that the 
United States shall build its own fleet, ample and strong, to in- 
sure our rights and privileges in all the marts of the world, 
and to provide a navy to cope with that of any maritime power 
that sails the ocean to satisfy our national pride and to guar- 
antee respect wherever our flag is unfurled. 

Mr. Chairman, it is plainly evident that we are in the vortex 
of a world-wide commotion, and that we must move with the 
changes of time and tide. Our cherished old fashions have been 
ruthlessly swept away; the sacred treasures of the old home- 
stead have gone at the command of these iconoclastic times. Con- 
venience and luxury make up the only elixir of life worth while, 
and all sorts of fad and fancy, born of some fantastic “ new- 


thought ” doctrine, hold the key of immortality. 


hie 


The activities of this new dispensation have borne us upon its | 


resistless current into the billows of an astonishing tide of ad- 
vancing civilization, and suddenly we realize that adjustments, 
to meet the innovations that prevail, are compulsory. 

Everything responds to the march of events, and our repub- 
lican Government under the stress of its Revolutionary trials, is 
bound to see that “ There is a tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” And, Mr. Chairman, the 
natural inference leads us to see that “there is a tide in the 
affairs of ” a nation, which if not “taken at the flood, leads on 
to” humiliation and decay. 

The supreme moment, Mr. Chairman, comes to every in- 
dividual—comes to every organization and institution. And 
when that crucial moment is on, the intelligence to direct the 
destiny to be determined invokes the wisdom and discretion due 
the difficulties of the occasion. 

Our habit of thought and language is replete with line upon 
line and precept upon precept of common sense. The “ cir- 
cumstances that after cases” have often served to justify the 
determination of a mighty event. ‘“ There are exceptions to all 
rules” is the proverb of all time to solve the problems before 
the most conscientious thinker as he sits in judgment on the 
most momentous questions. 

There is no law, Mr. Chairman, that we may not appropriately 
amend or enact to meet the crisis of alarm when the public 
safety is menaced and in danger. 
orderly social regulation when extraordinary conditions call for 
the arbitrary exercise of the Executive power. A declaration 
of war deliberately revokes the civil authority when the or- 
dinary forces are incompetent to control the situation, offensive 
and defensive, between alien peoples and governments. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, in the crisis at hand, and others to be, 
we must establish an adequate merchant marine to insure our 
domestic tranquillity, to the end that our mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural industries shall prosper. Or if the 
dreadful signal of war shall call us tc the colors, to avoid the 
aecusation of criminal neglect and to be able to defend our- 
selves, we must be ready to respond promptly for the transport 
duties of the Navy, with the auxiliary equipment, indispensable 
to the war-vessel fleet. And these ships should be amply pro- 
vided and equipped by the enactment of the legislation to make 
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Martial law suspends the | 


sure our defensive condition, due to satety ¢ vi 
family, community, and the Nation 

And, Mr. Chairman, there is no excuse for neglect or 
this richest country of the globe al s 1 ding mat 
every kind; its lal Ss equal to den | its res 
of cheap fuel oil and all needed materials are inexhaus 
We are far more favored ra gre shipbuilding ents 
than any country of the earth, and we can build and sup] d 
man and navigate all the ships of whatever kind we Ly ¢ t 
So that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Hous yi 
adopt my amendment 1] | st step toward S s 
ing the direct sale of our cott to the consumer ¢ i 
in foreign countries and the the middlenx d 
cotton speculators, who have ( e grown h up 
toils of the cotton farmer. Add to St creation of an ’ 
merchant fleet to carry our export cotton to the foreign mar S 
and marts of the world at a reasonable freight rate, which 
under pending legislation will be regulated through the agency 
of the Government, we will have performed a s e that will 
prove a blessing to the present and future generat s, the 
lasting gratitude of a greatful people will be bestowed upon us. 


ED 


Bill for Unelassifiled Government 
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The Minimum-Wage 
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In true Hovse or Representatives. 


Wednesday, August 30, 1916. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, it is now estima’ed that e 
total appropriations of the present Congress for all purposes 
amount to about $1,650,000,000. We have appropriated about 
$267,596,530 for the Army and about $313,300,095 for the Navy, 
and about $25,750,000 for fortifications. We have appropriated 


$50,000,000 for the Government to go into the shipping business, 
$11,000,000 to invest in an armor-plate plant, and $20,000,000 f 
a nitrate plant. We have provided for the expenditure of 
$85,000,000 for the construction of public roads, $43,000,000 for 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors, and over $50,000,000 
for the prevention of floods in the Mississippi and Sacramento 
Valleys. We have provided for the construction of several |t- 
tleships, each of which will cost between $15,000,000 


y)" 
A 


and So¢ 
and Pia 


000,000. The aggregate of these appropriations, when « 
ered in connection with the appropriations made by Congré ) 
| former years, becomes staggering. Yet a large part of these 


appropriations will be expended in preparations fo 


r nation: “ie- 


fense and in the development and conservation of natural re- 
sources of the country; the remainder will be expended ji he 
payment of the usual running expenses of the different depart- 


Government. 


ments of the 


So this Congress has been quite liberal in making appropria- 





tions to meet what has been considered the popular demand for 
better preparation for the future defense of the country 
the future ade velopm«¢ nt of the country, and for the future con- 
servation of our resources. We can now well afford to show 
some liberality in making provision for a needed reform that 
will improve the socia! welfar those who do the r 
the Government. 

In preparing for our future defense and the future d 
ment of our natural and industrial resources we should not l 
look the social welfare of any part of our peop! upon wh the 
Government must depend for its defense and its devel nt 
along those lines The success of every Love tint e of 
war, as well as its prosperity in t of peace epen 
mately upon its laboring men and wo If } of 
were needed, the experience of the ce trie W engag 
war in Europe would furnish it. I am sure ail of use } 
impressed with the remarkable results that have b 
plished in those countries by the organization and mol 
of the working men and women for the produc d 
facturing of munitions and terial cessary for the | 
tion of the war. We have been equally im . ¢ 
measures that have been adopted by the different Gove 
there to improve the conditions and better reward the efforts of 
the men and women of these countries who are doit the 


at home. 
I have, 
liberally 


therefore 


spending 


been led to the reflection that wh 


money to increase the military and 
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defense of the Government, we should not overlook any legisla- 
tion that may be needed to improve the conditions of life and the 
social welfare of our own laboring men and women, upon whon! 
the defense of the country must in the end depend. 

The Committee on Labor has already favorably reported to 
the House seven or eight bills -vhich it is thought will result in 
legisiation that will be beneficial to our werking men and women, 
We have reported a bill fer the establishment of a bureau of labor 
snfety which has already received the approval of the House. 
We have reported the child-labor bill, which has passed the 
House and Senate. We have reported out a convict-labor bill, 
a bill for the establishment of a bureau of laber employment, 
a bill for the establishment of a women’s bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Kaieab. and the minimum-wage bill for Government em- 
ployees, which I wish to discuss briefly at this time, as well as 
several other bills of importance. And, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this bill to fix by law a minimum wage for employees of the 


Government should receive the cordial approval and support of 


every Member of the House. 
The Committee on Labor heard evidence of representatives 
of some twelve or more different labor organizations and organi- 


zations of employees of the different departments of the Govern- 


ment, as well as the testimony of a number of people working 
in the departments, all of which is reported in a volume of 
about 450 pages; and after very careful consideration of the 
subject has reported the bill with: several amendments. As 


ait 


is cle 


nded the bill contains but two short sections. Its language 
ir and easily understood, but its effects will be far-reach- 
It provides that the minimum compensation of any person 
employed by the Government shall not be less than $3 per day; 
if employed by the hour, not less than 874 cents per hour; if em- 
ployed by the month, _ less than $90 per month; or, if em- 
ployed by the year, not less than $1,080 per year. Persons em- 
ployed in the military branches of the Government, and those 
holding appointments as postmasters, are excepted from the 
provisions of the bill. And the provisions of the bill apply only 
to those who have been continuously in the employment of the 
Government not iess than two years and who are 21 years of 
age. 

On the ist of July, 1915, there were 488,711 civil employees 
of the Government and the District of Columbia, including the 
Postal Service. Of these 42,064 were located in the District 
of Columbia and 446,047 were located outside of the District 
of Columbia. 

Of this number there are about 200,000 employees in the dif- 
ferent classes of service that will be benefited by the provisions 


ing. 


of this bill. Of these 200,000 employees about 30,000 reside in 
the District of Columbia and 170,000 in other parts of the 
country. 


Of the 80,000 employees working in the District of Columbia 
something over 42 per cent, or 12,840, will receive increases in 
their wages; of the 170,000 working elsewhere something over 
62 per cent, or 106,590 employees, will receive increases in their 
wages; these increases will be from $80 per year to $360 per 
yeur for each employee, depending in each case on the amount 
of wages the employee is now earning. 

It has been estimated by representatives of the Department of 
Labor that the aggregate increase in wages which the Govern- 
ment will have to pay to its employees in the District of Colum- 
bin wili be $3,812,000; and that the aggregate increase in wages 
to the employees in other parts of the country will be about 
$21,467,000. In other words, the total additional expense to 
the Government in wages, if this bill becomes a law, will be 
about $24,542,000 per year. 

At first thought this may seem quite a large increase in the 
permanent expenses of the Government ; but when we reflect that 
it will be distributed among 160,900 people, most of whom are 
supporting families, and from all of whom the Government ex- 





| 
| 





amount of wages which private employers should pay their 
employees is so essentially a matter of private contract that the 
right of the parties to freely enter into it or alter it should not 
be interfered with by the Government. The fixing of wages is 
a question so vital to the welfare of the employer and employees 
that the right te fix them or change them by agreement of the 
parties should be preserved. , 

But the conditions which surround the relation of employer 
and employee in private life do not obtain between the Govern- 
ment and its employees. There is not that same freedom of 
action between the Government and its employees that exists 
between private parties. Men engaged in private employment 
have the right to organize for better cooperation and improve- 
ment of their conditions; they have the right te unite in a 
common purpose to obtain relief from grievances and demand 
increases in their wages, even to the extent of striking or quit- 
ting their employment in order to influence their employers 
into yielding to their demands. There is not the same freedom 
of organization among employees of the Government, and the 
right of such employees to strike or to otherwise use coercive 
measures in order to obtain an increase in wages is not generally 
recognized or approved. Most of us at least woulil not approve 
such methods in the Government service, and should not en- 
courage them by failing to recognize and remedy conditions 
which in private employment might justify them. 

Moreover, the right to increase the wages of Government em- 
ployees does not ordinarily rest in the hands of the heads of 
the departments; it has even sometimes been expressiy forbidden 
in appropriation bills. The tendency of the men higher up in 
the Government service to make good showings for themselves 
by the economical management of their departments has gen- 
erally resulted in keeping stationary, and even sometimes de- 
creasing, the wages paid to laborers under them. At least that 
seems to have been the case in many of the departments of the 
Government, and it has resulted in a condition which should 
be considered with shame by all of us. 

These differences, therefore, between the conditions which 
surround private employment and Government employment are 
such that a difference in the method of fixing the wages is fully 
justified. I think the legislative problem involved in this essen- 
tial difference is solved by the classification of service, with the 
right of promotion under civil-service regulations for those em- 
ployees of the Government te whom such regulations can be 
applied, and a minimum-wage law for those employees who do 
not come within or who come below the classified service. 

Now, the 170,000 or more employees to whom the provisions 
of this bill will apply do not come within the classified service. 
They have no organization, as a rule. They have ne privilege 
of promotion. They are mere laborers, with no political influ- 
ence. Often they have no one to speak for them or present their 
grievances to the Government, and timidity or the fear of losing 
their employment generally prevents them from making de- 
mands. These things are not true of all those employees who 
have civil-service positions; they have the right to earn pro- 
motions which will bring increases in their salaries ; they some- 
times have influence which helps them, as we all know. But the 
men lower down, the mere laborers, have no such advantages. 
And I think the time has come when Congress should consider 
the condition of these underpaid employees and do something for 
their relief. That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, human labor fs no longer considered a mere 
commodity. We have reached the time when wages can not be 
determined by supply and demand alone. This should espe- 
cially be true in fixing the wages for Government employees. A 
great Government like ours, with the high ideals and purposes 
which we profess, ought not to determine the wages of its 
employees alone by the mere supply of labor that may happen 
to be available. The cost of living must be taken into consid- 


| 
pects efficient services, the amount does not seem very large, | eration in fixing the compensation for labor. Questions of social 
especially when we are becoming accustomed to appropriations | improvement and welfare are to-day receiving consideration as 
of from one and one-half to two billion dollars for other purposes, well as industrial efficiency and competition, and in this move- 
Mr. Speaker, I am impressed with the far-reaching importance | ment the Government should take the lead. The Government 
of this bill. So far as T am advised, it is the first time that | should be a model employer, and by its example influence pri- 
minimum-wage legislation has ever been favorably reported to | vate employers in the adoption of such policies as will better 
Congress. It means the inauguration of new legislation affect- | promote social welfare among their employees and encourage 
ins lubor. No State has yet passed a law fixing minimum wages closer cooperation between employer and employee. 
for men. Catifornia and possibly some other States have | The fundamental rule, Mr. Speaker, that the Governme! 
enacted such tegislation for women and children; and I under- should now observe with its employees is that it should pa) 
stand that the city of New York and some other cities have, by | living wages to its humblest employees as well as to others. 
ordinance, passed tuinimurm-wage laws for municipal emplosees. | None should be asked or expected to work for a great Govern 
But this is the first time that legislation of this character has | ment like this for less than it actually costs to live. 
come before Conzre | If this is true, then the cost of living must be tnken into 
Personally I would net approve minimum-wage legislation, | consideration in determining the question of wages. The Gov- 
or any other kind of legislation that would attempt to fix the | ernment expects efficiency of all its employees. It can not cet 
wages Which private employers should pay their employees. The | the greatest efficiency of its employees if their wages are such 
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all of the underpaid employees of the Government who do no the } 
eome within the classified service can get relief from con s 
which are intolerable. or ol rene 0 
Mr. Speaker, the hearings reported in this case give us some t ‘ \ 
interesting information. It was sh n that 60 per cent of the | Sl 
Government employees in the Dis t of Columbia work a regu | 
lar day of hours for the Government and then go els¢ ere 
and work at night or early in t I s 1 order to get | ‘ i 
enough money to live on. { ugh their or ‘ 
It was shown that many employees can not support their | °°! ave eet ; 
families from the wages they receive, and their wives are com- ; eee ao 
pelled to contribute to the family support by washing or other | ' ens 
labor; that often employees with families are unable to have the | “S! pt ee ee See 
services of a physician when there is a birth or other illness | “)S"™ ee koe 
in their families, because their wages will not permit them to Dp as pecienaaeinens 
do so; that a great many employ: living here in Washington 1856. sci 
are dependent upon the charity of others for clothing for their TI. ae 
families, ~ wget 
to tl col j 
There are here in the District of Columbia about 7,700 Gov- | yfany emniovees e bee ( 15 
ernment employees who receive less than $720 per year and raise in | 
about 2,700 others who receive less than $840 per year. And | pyognie eo Si a 
there are in the country outside of the District of Columbia | yon) for t] 
something less than 31,000 employees of the Government who | jy, the cost » 
receive less than $720 per year and something less than 21,000 | yng relate e conditin o 
who receive less than $840 per year. | live. and their ries d 
It was shown in the committee hearings that from actual | a) peal to the 1 
investigations the cost of living in the District of Columbia | them. I think Coner 
for a man with a wife and three children is $767.95, allowing but | them froin such eond 
5 cents for each person per meal, and omitting entirely any ex- Reasons @nan si] { 
penditures for street cars, tobacco, stimulants, school books and | jp t] rg lid to*tl < of ¢ < 
‘hool supplies, church expense or contributions, newspapers, | They have nm one to s , 
‘heaters, excursions, moving pictures, insurance, lodge or union | hearings given by the committee on 
dues, postage and stationery, medicine, cost of sickness, births | tunity ever civen to these « | es to 
or deaths, and accidents. Thus it will be seen that omitting | them were afraid to come before 
many of those things which are ordinarily looked upon as neces- | Others gave evidence. but did 
sities the thousands of Government employees having families | for fear of losing their « ( | 
of net more than three, who receive but $720 pe- ‘ear or less, humble ones. their se1 Sit] 
can not maintain their families decently, much less _omfortably, | Government: they have had no « ) 
on their wages. They are driven to other employment at odd | one to whom they could 1 
hours or to charity for some of the necessaries of life. The Appropriati: ns Committee « ’ 
It is true the reasons that are urged for this legislation would | ments have no « rt fe 
not apply so forcibly with reference to unmarried employees | jncrease the w 3 Ii 
who have none but themselves to support. But no general legis It is this class of underpaid 
lation can apply with absolutely equal justice to all persons | no one has seemed to t 
who, though employed in the same line of employment, have | tended to benef 1] i ( 
different responsibilities and necessarily live according to dif- help that is d S no 
ferent standards. We can only legislate with a view to the | eqn be given them only by an: of ( 
conditions of the average employee, and it is thought that for | minimum wage for all sueh unclassifie 
this purpose a man with a family consisting of a wife and three Witnesses from the Department of Lal 
children would be the average. The provision in the bill ex- | ganizations in the District of | nd 
cluding all employees who have not worked for the Government | ¢ountry. as well as mam rie have 
two years and who are not 21 years of age will prevent the | with a dependent family in the Dist 
benefits of the biil from going to very many employees who do } other larce cities whe 
not in fact need them. There are, of course, many Government | Government emplovees ¢: rt s 
employees who have larger families than the average I have | of respectable comfort on less tl S38 pel | 
just given and there are many thousand employees who receive | this is true 
but $600 per year; there are some who receive even less than | If this bill beco a la t 
that. And it was shown that the cost of living in New York | ment of living wages to 
was higher than the District of Columbia, and that in Chicago | are pow underpaid and neglect will 
and many of the western cities the cost of living was nearly, if needed readjustment of the w: ‘ther « 
not quite, as high as in the District of Columbia. not affected by the provisions of the bill Not 
In fact, the evidence has clearly shown that there are many | wij] eliminate an obnoxious t practiced of p 
thousands of Government employees whose wages are not suffi- | ferent wages to different employees \ ho ] 
cient to enable them to provide the actual necessities of life | came or similar services. These « 
for their families. They are not receiving living wages, and for vears and are purely arbitrary, and out Big 
this condition has prevailed in the Government service for a eration of justice. 
long number of years. As an illustration, the watchmen at the Bu 1 of P , 
I think it is true that in private employment there has been a | and Engraving are paid at the rate of $60 per mont! 
gradual increase in wages all over the country. This increase | have positions of great responsibility. They have to | : 
has become necessary by reason of the increase in the cost of | order, guard tlie building, see that the employees are 1 
living. A representative from the Bureau of Labor Statistics | their proper divisions and do not leave the same thout ( 
has Surnished tables to the committee showing the increase in ' cause; they have to keep the time the employees ent 1 








tional Geological Park and in the Forest Service receive 
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] the building, keep the rooms in order, inspect the locks, | 
guard the plates from which the money is printed, watch the 
electric stove, guard the stamps left in the examining division; | 
they are held responsible for the money before it is numbered | 
al ealed, attend to locking the hundreds of windows, and | 
ittend to the lights; they are required to inspect all packages | 
entering and leaving the building, see that no one leaves the | 
buil ¢ without proper cause, and that no visitors are permit- | 
ted except at proper hours. These are some responsibilities to | 
assume for the sum of $60 per month or $720 per year. Yet | 
the watchmen in the Federal service in Boston receive $850; | 
those at the Library of Congress receive $900; those at the | 
! 


$840, while the Capital policemen right in the same buildings | 


receive $1,050 per year. 

{ am told that there are similar discriminations among other 
classes of employees who perform similar services. There 
seems to be no standard rate of wages for men who perform 


the same class of work. This unfair discrimination will, I 
think, be eliminated largely if this bill becomes a law. 

here is another class of employees in whose behalf I want 
to suy just a word before closing. Substitute mail carriers 
and clerks are necessary. The Government has to have them 
in order to carry on its business, These men are required to 
take the same examinations as are the regular carriers and 
clerks, and they are induced to do so by the promise of early 
admission into regular service. But, more often than otherwise, 
they are compelled to continue as substitutes for five or six 
years, and during that time are only allowed $30 per month. 
The Government asks for the very best young men and young 
women for this service. They are led to enter it by the promise 
of regular service, where they will have better wages and an 
opportunity for advancement. Yet they are compelled to con- 
tinue in this service often five or six years, unless they abandon 
it before that time in order to support their families or give 
it up in disgust and despair. I think substitute carriers and 
clerks should be paid a living wage by the Government, and 
if this bill becomes a law they will be among those who very 
greatly need and will receive the benefit of it. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal of important legis- 
lation before this Congress. We have appropriated money in 
almost fabulous amounts to build dreadnaughts and prepare for 
defense, and for internal improvements. But I think we may 
we!l pause long enough to consider the condition and the needs 
of these long neglected employees of the Government, and pro- 
vide for paying them wages from which they can live and 
properly support their families. I think the Government should 
be «a model employer, and should act toward its employees as 
we would like to see the private employers act toward those 
working for them. 

It wil. be said that there are a great many employees of the 
Government who do not earn the wages they are already re- 
ceiving, and that this bill will but have the effect of putting 
a greater premium on inefficiency. I have no doubt there are a 
great many employees of the Government whose services are 
not really needed, and that if greater efficiency were required 
a less number of employees would be necessary. Possibly the 
enactment of this legislation will have the effect of stimulating 
the heads of the departments to require greater efficiency and 
to drop from the pay rolls many of those whose services are 
not really needed. If it will accomplish this, we will be justified 
in passing the law. I believe that it will not only accomplish 
that result, but that it will give relief where relief is much 
necded, and will, moreover, have a salutary effect in the ad- 
justment of wages paid in private employment throughout the 
country, and I hope this bill will become a law. 


Memorial to John Eriesson. 
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HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 
OF KANSAS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 1, 1916. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this op- 
portunity to express my hearty approval of the bill to erect a 
suitable memorial in honor of one of our most distinguished 
citizens, Capt. John Ericsson, a man who made himself famous 
during a critical period of the Civil War by constructing the 
first ironclad vessel, the Monitor. 
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There is not a schoolboy in this country who has not read of 
the wonderful inventions of John Ericsson and the battle of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac at Hampton Roads. 

We have erected memorials to the memory of many of our* 
great men, men who have contributed largely to the unparalleled 
history of America, and if we hope to serve as an inspiration for 
men in the future to offer their lives, their genius, and their 
service in order to do great things for their country, it is but 
fitting that we, at this particular time, honor the exalted memory 
and the race of Capt. John Ericsson. We can do this by erect- 
ing 2 monument that will measure up with the result of his 
service rendered, not in the light of 1861, but in the light of 
to-day. Can we afford to disregard our debt of gratitude to 
this great inventive genius? I would especially urge the erec- 
tion of a monument to John Ericsson because of his loyalty, 


| love, and esteem for the land of his adoption. 


In this critical and epoch-making period of human history, 
with its utter disregard of the rights of neutrals or international 
law, we find this Republic of ours, standing united as a towering 
giant, upholding law, justice, and liberty to all, and for this rea- 
son I hope all of us will see fit to lend our united support in hav- 
ing a memorial erected to a man who, although a young man 
when he first landed in America, wrote to Lincoln during the 
crisis of the Civil War, ‘‘ Not only do I offer the invention of a 
vessel which I believe will successfully cope with the Merrimac, 
but I am willing to offer my life as well.” Ericsson will ever 
stand out as one who, though he cherished his mother country, 
became a public-spirited, enthusiastic citizen of the United 
States. 

Those of our citizens who can boast of Sweden as their 
native land have proved themselves to be liberty-hoving, peace- 
ful, law-abiding, and progressive people and who readily adapt 
themselves to Americar customs -and traditions. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I care not whether a man be born in the land of the 
midnight sun, on the Rhine, in sunny Italy, or the Emerald 
Isle, if he has become inspired by American customs and tra- 
ditions and has sworn allegiance to the American flag he is 
entitled to the full benefits and mutual interests which blend 
us as a united people. 

It may be said of John Ericsson that he was a man whose 
unrivaled success in the engineering world was due mainly to 
intense and persevering study, whose habits of sobriety and 
industry were formed in boyhood, and his life and achieve- 
ments: stand out as an inspiration to every young man. 

I shall now call your attention for a few moments to the 
early life and career of the patriot whose memory we hope to 
exalt by the erection of a monument in our beautiful Capital. 

Take a journey over the sea to the southern part of Sweden 
and you land in the romantic Province of Vermeland, with its 
rugged mountains and deep, dark caverns. In that little Prov- 
ince, before the railroad was built or a steamer plowed over 
the ocean, lived an honest God-fearing man named FEricsso: 
engaged in mining. It was there amid beautiful mountain 
scenery that John Ericsson, of the Monitor fame, was born. 
Providence had given him a remarkable intellect and a future 
prominent place in the world’s progress and a nation’s de- 
liverance from threatened ruin. While other children were 
playing with common toys he was watching the machinery o? 
the mines and with pencil or penknife was marking or cutting 
his little copies of what he had seen. It is wonderful to note 
how the young student of large and small revolving wheels, 
engine strokes, and levers advanced in his career. At the age 
of 9 he was the builder of a mill finished in every detail. 

When but a young boy his marvelous attainments hai 
reached the ears of the great men of Sweden. Count Platten, 
the greatest engineer of his day and the builder of the Gothe! 
burg Canal, sought an interview with the boy, examined his 
drawings and the tools he hag made, and told him that if he 
continued as he had commenced he would some day produ 
something extraordinary. It was through the friendship and 
influence of Count Platten that young Ericsson was appointed : 
cadet in the corps of engineers; that is to say, he became 
tached to the engineering corps as a pupil to prepare for active 
public service. When in his thirteenth year he was ordered t 
lay out work on the national highway for 600 men. At the sus 
gestion of Capt. Stockton, a capitalist, Ericsson decided to try 
his luck in the land of opportunity—America—and in 1839, 
the age of 36, he landed in New York City. He worked wit! 
Capt. Stockton for many years and finally, in 1842, construct: 
a steamship of war for the American Navy. At that time 
had no steam vessels in the Navy. 

England had spent immense sums in trying to use the paddic 
wheels, but with no permanent success for the fiery work of 
battle. After two years of careful experimentation, FEvicsso! 
with the help of Capt. Stockton, perfected the Princeton, the 
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American war steamer, which awakened the greatest en- 
wherever it was sighted. A few years of compara- 

quiet in ¢ life followed the grand triumph 
of the America to Ericsson became a land of en- 
chantment, f crowned his every effort; he became 
patriotically devoted to the land of his adoption, whose broad- 
minded, farsighted men and liberal Government gave him op- 
portunity and assistance for his inventive genius. Shortly be- 
fore the Civil War he planned and built the Monitor and 
offered it to Napoleon III, who rejected it. As the Civil War 
drew on and the North in particular felt its lack of adequate 
preparedness Ericsson was busy perfecting his ironclad vessel, 
the Monitor, which must be impregnable to shot and shell. 

Most of us know as a matter of history that the capital of 
the Confederate States and that of the North were in close 
proximity and caused the inhabitants of each city to tremble in 
fear lest they should be attacked or their city bombarded. The 
Virginia, a reconstructed vessel, had been playing havoc with 
all the Union vessels at the mouth of the Potomac River and 
in Hampton Roads. For a time little hope was held out for 
the Capital. But at the very critical moment John Ericsson con- 
structed the Monitor, offered it to President Lincoln, sent the 
vessel forth without any trial to ward off any of the enemy’s 
ships at Hampton Roads, and successfully engaged the Southern 
vessel, the Merrimac. A new power and a new method of 
naval construction had arisen to check the breaking of the 
blockade; to check the invasion of the northern ports, and, in 
other words, helped save the Union. Mr. Speaker, we have not 
only Ericsson’s Monitor as a contribution to the science of war, 
put every propeller that turns in the waters of America owes its 
origin to the boy of Vermeland, Sweden. 

John Ericsson, after the Civil War, contributed much to the 
cause of science and engineering and enjoyed the distinction 
of being honored by many European countries in recognition 
of his valuable inventions. On the 8th day of March, 1889, he 
finished his interesting, useful career at the age of 86 years. 
Upon request of the Swedish Government his remains were 
taken to the land of his birth, and to-day we find a beautiful 
chapel erected over his last resting place at Filipstadt, in Verm- 
land, and to this place we make pilgrimage whenever we visit 
Sweden; although his lifework was done in and for America, 
not for Sweden, yet you will find a beautiful statute in Stock- 
holm telling of the great reverence his people have for the 
genius who did sc much for the United States, the country of 
his adoption. Let this Republic recognize the lasting achieve- 
ments of the greatest engineer of his day, who gave the best 
was in him to this great, beloved country. By erecting 
this monument there will be established an incentive for others. 
Let us give recognition to those who have contributed a large 
share to the upbuilding of civilization and who have made it 
possible for us to enjoy the blessings and liberty of a rich, pros- 
perous, and liberal nation 
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Address of President Wilson at Columbus, Ohio, Before the 
Federal Council of Churches, December 10, 1915. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, 


In tHe House or REeprEsENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1916. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of 
President Wilson at Columbus, Ohio, before the Federal Council 
of Churches on December 10, 1915. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILSON AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel an unaffected 
diffidence in coming into this conference without having partici- 
ated in its deliberations. I wish that I might have been here 
to learn the many things that I am sure have been learned by 
those who have attended these conferences. I feel confident 
that nothing that I say about the rural church will be new 
to you. I am here simply because I wished to show my pro- 
found interest in the subject which you have been considering 
and not because I thought I had anything original to contribute 
to your thought. 

‘ I think that as we have witnessed the processes of our civiliza- 
tion in recent years we have more and more realized how our 
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cities were tending to draw tl 1 th 

how much less our life centered upon « dis ts 
much more upon crowded cities There was a tin 
America was characteristicall ral, when practically 


strength was drawn from quiet countrysides, 





where 


upon established lines and where men and women and cl 
were familiar with each other in a long-established nei; 
ness; but our rural districts are not now just what they 





be and have partake years of something of the flui 





that has characterized our get | life. So that we have a 
and again been called upon ne point of view an 

to study the revitalization of tl countryside. There as a 
time, no longer ago than the youth of my own father, for exa! 
when pastors found some of their st vital work in the c 
try churches. I remember my dear father used to ride 
church to church in a thickly populated intry region and 
minister to several churches with a ser mil 

the most vital interests of the part of 1 nt 


he lived. 

After all, the most vitalizing thing in the world ( s 
tianity. The world has advanced, advanced in wha ’ 
as real civilization, not by material but by spiritual meat 
one nation is distinguished from another 








by its possessions; by what it believes in, b h I! 
by what it intends, by the visions which its young 1 
and the achievements which its mature men attempt : 
each nation when it writes its poetry or writes it 

the character of its people and of those 

loins of its people. 

There is an old antithesis upon which I do not 
because there is not a great deal to be ¢ from dws 
between life and doctrine. Here is no real antithesi 
lives as he believes he ought to live or as he believes tl 
to his advantage to live. He lives upon a doctrine, uy] 
ple, upon an idea—sometimes a very low prin 
very exalted principle. I used to be told when I wi: 
that some of the old casuists reduced all sin gotism, : I 
have thought as I watched the career of sor ndividuals t 
the analysis had some vital point to it. An egotist 
has got the whole perspective of li vro! Hi 
himself as the center of affairs. He conceives ¢« 
center of affairs even as affects the provid ( i 
not related himself to the great forces wl ( 
the rest of us, and therefore has set up tth 
own in which he reigns with unhonor vere 
are some men who set up the princip! I 
as the principle, the doctrine, of their life, 
live generally a life that leads to all sorts « 
ever our doctrine be, our life is conformed to it 

But what I want to speak of is not the cor st 
trine and life, but the translation of doctri 
all, Christianity is not important to 1 a it is 
of conceptions regarding God and man, but because i 
body of conceptions which can be translated into life f 
in this world and a life still greater in the next | 
Christianity changes and inspires life, it has failed of 
sion. That is what Christ came into the world for, to 1 
spirits, and you can not have your spirit altered wit! 
your life altered. 

When I think of the rural church, therefore, I wonder ir 
the rural church is vitalizing the lives of the communiti in 
which it exists. We have had a great deal to say recently ad it 
has been very profitably said, about the school as a social e r 
by which is meant the schoolhouse as a social center; : 
making the house which in the daytime is used for the childrer 
a place which their parents may use in the evenings a 
other disengaged times for the meetings of the comm y; 
where they will be privileged to come together and talk if 
anything that is of community interest and talk about | ith 
the utmost freedom. Some people have been opposed to be- 


cause there are some things that they do not want tal 
Some boards of education have been opposed to it bec 

realized that it might not be well for the board of edu 
to be talked about. Talk is a very dangerous thing 
munity comparisons of views are a very dangerous thi 
the men who are doing wrong, but I, my | 
making the schoolhouse the social center, the place that the 
munity can use for any kind of coordinating that it wants to do 
in its life. But I believe that where 
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and even where it is adequate, the most vital social « r 
should be the church itself, and that not by way of org , 
the church for social service—that is not my topic to-n 
that is another topic—but of making the community 
that that congregation, and particularly that pastor, is 
ested in everything that is important for that mmu 
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that the members of that church are ready to cooperate and the 
pustor ready vo lend his time and his energy to the kind of or- 
ganization which is necessary outside the church, as well as 
within it, for the benefit of the community. 

Ii scems to me that the country pastor has an unparalleled 
opportunity to be a country leader, to make everybody realize 
that he, as the representative of Christ, believes himself related 
to everything human, to everything human that has as its object 
the uplift and instruction and inspiration of the community or 
the betterment of any of its conditions; and that if any pastor 
wili inake it felt throughout the community that that is his 
spiri!, that his interest, and that he is ready to draw his elders 
or his deacons or his vestrymen along with him as active agents 
in the betterment of the community, the church will begin to 
have a dominating influence in the community such as it has 
iost for the time being and we must find it means to regain. 

kor example, in a farming community one of the things that 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington is trying to do is 
to show the farmers of the country the easiest and best methods 
of cooperation with regard to marketing their crops—helping in 
their effort to learn how to handle their crops in a cooperative 
fashion so that they can get the best service from the railroads ; 
to Jearn how to find the prevailing market prices in the acces- 
sible market so as to know where it will be best and most profit- 
able to send their farm products; and to draw them together 
into cooperative association with these objects in view. The 
church ought to lend its hand in that. The pastor ought to say, 
“If vou want somebody to look after this for you, I will give 
part of my time and I will find other men in my congregation 
who will help you in the work and help you without charging 
you anything for it. We want you to realize that this church 
is interested in the lives of the people of this community and 
that it will lei.d itself to any legitimate project that advances 
the life and interest of this community.” 

Let the rural church find that road and then discover, as it 
will discover, that men begin to swing their thoughts to those 
deeper meanings of the church in which we wish to draw their 
attention; that this is a spiritual brotherhood ; that the pastor 
and his associates are interested in them because they are inter- 
ested in the souls of men and the prosperity of men as it lies 
deep in their hearts. There area great many ways by which 
leadership ean be exercised. The church has too much de- 
pended upon individual example. “So let your light shine be- 
fore men” has been interpreted to mean, “ Put your individual 
self on a candlestick and shine.” Now, the trouble is that some 
people can not find a candlestick, but the greater trouble is that 
they ure very poor candles and the light is very dim. It does 
not dispel much of the darkness for me individually to sit on 
top of a candlestick, but if IT can lend such little contribution of 
spiritual force as I have to my neighbor and to my comrade 
and to my friend, and we can draw a circle of friends together 
and unite our spiritual forces, then we have something more 
than example: we have cooperation. 

Cooperation, ladies and gentlemen, is the vital principle of 
social life; not organization merely. I think I know something 
about organization. I can make an organization, but it is one 
thing te have an organization and another thing to fill it with 
life. And then it is a very important matter what sort of life 
you till it with. If the object of the organization is what the 
object of some business organizations is and the object of many 
political organizations is, to absorb the life of the community 
and run the community for its own benefit, then there is nothing 
heneticial in it. But if the object of the organization is to 
afford a mechanism by which the whole community can coopera- 
tive!y use its lite, then there is a great deal in it. An organiza- 
tion without the spirit of cooperation is dead and may be dan- 
gerous. The vital principle is cooperation, and organization is 
secondary. I have been a member of one or two churches that 
were ndmirably organized and they were accomplishing nothing. 
You know some people dearly love organization. They dearly 
love to sit in a chair and preside. They pride themselves upon 
their knowledge of parliamentary practice. They love to con- 
eoct and write minutes, They love to appoint committees. 
They boast of the number of committees that their organization 
has und they like the power and the social influence of dis- 
tributing their friends among the committees, and then when 
the committees are formed there is nothing to commit to them. 

This is a Nation which loves to go through the motions of 
public meeting whether there is anything particularly impor- 
tant to consider or not. It is an interesting thing to me how 
the American is born knowing how to conduct a public meeting. 
IT remember that when I was a lad I belonged to an organiza- 
tion which at that time scemed to me very important, which 
was known as the Lightfoot Baseball Club. Our clnbroom was 
a corner, an unoccupied corner, of the loft of my father’s barn, 
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the part that the hay had not encroached upon, and I distinctly 
remember how we used to conduct orderly meetings of the club 
in that corner of the loft. I had never seen a public meeting 
and I do not believe any of the other lads with whom I was 
associated had ever seen a public meeting, but we somehov 
knew how to conduct one. We knew how to make motions aud 
second them; we knew that a motion could not have more than 
two amendments offered at the same time; and we knew the 
order in which the amendments had to be put, the second 
amendment before the first. How we knew it I do not know 
We were born that way, I suppose. But nothing very impor 
tant happened at those meetings, and I have been present at 
some church organization meetings at which nothing more im 
portant happened than happened with the Lightfoot Basebs)! 
Club. I remember distinctly that my delight and interest was 
in the meetings, not in what they were for; just the sense o! 
belonging to an organization and doing something with the or 
ganization, it did not very much matter what. Some churches 
are organized that way. They are exceedingly active about 
nothing. Now, why not lend that organizing instinct, that act 
ing instinct, to the real things that are happening in the com 
munity, whether they have anything to do with the church or 
not? 

We lock back to the time of the early settlements in this 
country and remember that in old New England the church 
and the school were the two sources of the life of the com 
munity. Everything centered in them. Everything emanated 
from them. The school fed the church and the church ran the 
community. It sometimes did not run it very liberally, and | 
for my part would not wish to see any church run any com 
munity, but I do wish to see every church assist the communit: 
in which it is established to run itself, to show that the spirit 
of Christianity is the spirit of assistance, of counsel, of vitaliza 
tion, of intense interest in everything that affects the lives o 
men and women and children. So that I am hoping that the 
outcome of these conferences, of all that we say and do about 
this very important matter, may be to remind the church that it 
is put into this world not only to serve the individual soul but 
to serve society also. And it has got to go to work on societ) 
with a greater sense of the exigency of the thing than in tlh 
case of the individual, because you have got to save society i: 
this world, not in the next. I hope that our society is no 
going to exist in the next. It needs amendment in several pa: 
ticulars, I venture to say, and I hope that the society in th 
next world will be amended in those particulars—I will m 
mention them, But we have nothing to do with society in ihe 
next world. We may have something to do with the individu: 
soul in the next world by getting it started straight for 1} 
next world, but we have got nothing to do with the organizati 
of society in the next world. We have got to save socicty, s 
far as it is saved by the instrumentality of Christianity, in t! 
world. It is a job, therefore, that you have got to underinuk 
immediately and work at ali the time, and it is the busi 
of the church. 

Legislation can not save society. Legislation can not © 
rectify society. The law that will work is merely the s| 
ming up in legislative form of the moral judgment that 
community has already reached. Law records how far so 
has got, and there have got to be instrumentalities prece 
the law that get society up to that point where it will be re: 
to record. Try the experiment. Enact a law that is the mo: 
judgment of a very small minority of the community, and 
will not work. Most people will not understand it, and if t! 
do understand they will resent it, and whether they underst: 
it and resent it or not they will not obey it. Law is a rec 
of achievement. It is not a process of regeneration. Our \ 
have to be regenerated, and our purposes rectified before 
are in a position to enact laws that record those moral achie\ 
ments. And that is the business, primarily, it seems to me, « 
the Christian. 

There are a great many arguments about Christianity. Tl 
are a great many things which we spiritually assert which 
can not prove in the ordinary, scientific sense of the wo! 
“prove”; but there are some things which we can show. ‘I! 
proof of Christianity is written in the biography of the saint: 
and by the saints I do not mean the technical saints, those who! 
the church or. the world has picked out to label “saints,” { 
they are not very numerous, but the people whose lives, whos 
individual lives, have been transformed by Christianity. It | 
the only force in the world that I have ever heard of that doc 
actually transform the life, and the proof of that transform: 
tion is to be found all over the Christian world and is mult! 
plied and repeated as Christianity gains fresh territory in t! 
heathen world. Men begin suddenly to erect great spiriti 
standards over the little personal standards which they there! 
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men the paths of liberty and of mutual 
viceability, to lift the common man out of the paths, out of 
the sloughs of discouragement and even despair; set his feet 
upon firm ground; tell him, “ Here is the high road upon whicl 
you are as much entitled to walk as we are, and we will see that 
there is a free field and no favor, and that as your moral qualities 
are and your physical powers so will your success be. We will 
not let any man make you afraid, and we will not let any man do 
you an injustice.” 

Those are the ideals of America. We have not always lived 
up to them. No community has always lived up to them, but we 
are dignified by the fact that those are the things we live for 
and sail by; America is great in the world, not as she is a suc- 
cessful Government merely, but as she is the successful embodi- 
ment of a great ideal of unselfish citizenship. That what 
makes the world feel America draw it like a lodestone. That is 
the reason why the ships that cross the sea have so many hopeful 
eyes lifted from their humbler quarters toward the shores of 
the new world. That is the reason why men, after they have 
been for a little while in America and go back for a visit to the 
old country, have a new light in their faces—the light that has 
kindled there in the country where they have seen some of their 
objects fulfilled. That is the light that shines from America. 
God grant that it may always shine and that in many a humble 
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hearth, in quiet country churches, the flames may be lighted by | 


which this great light is kept alive. 


What Wilson Thought on Various Subjects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSDRTTS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following: 
(A) 


me 


to 


WHAT WILSON THOUGHT OF LABOR. 


I. On the 13th day of June, 1909, in an address to the gradu- | 


ating class of Princeton College, Dr. Woodrow Wilson ex- 
pressed his remarkable views on labor in the following words, 
which are taken from the Trenton (N. J.) True American of the 
Succeeding day: 


You know what the usual standard of the employee is in our day. 
It is to give as little as he may for his wages. Labor is standardized 
by the trades-unions, and this is the standard to which it is made to 
eonform. No one is suffered to do more than the average workman 
can do; in some trades and handicrafts no one is suffered to do more 
than the least skiliful of his fellows can do within the hours allotted 
to a day’s labor, and no one may work out of hours at all, or volunteer 
anything beyond the minimum. I need not point out how economically 
disastrous such a regulation of labor is. t is so unprofitable to the 
employer that in some trades it will presently not be worth while to 
attempt anything at all. He had better stop altogether than operate 
at an inevitable and invariable loss. 
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“Other armiés gathered in more sullen mood,” bituminous coal 
miners and railway employees struck, ‘It began to seem as if there 
were no law and order in the land. Yet the President (Cleveland) 


moved in all matters with a yigor and initiative which made the years 


memorable” (p. 238). : 

Iie speaks of the “ firmness and decision” of Cleveland in his use 
of the United States Army during the Pullman strike without any ap- 
plication from the State authorities or the courts. He states that the 
governor of Illinois had “ not even called out the militia of the State 
to maintain order and protect property * * * and sympathized 
indeed with the strikers and resented interference” (p. 262). 

|Nore: This untrue statement shows that Mr. Wilson in writing 


uch so-called history did not even take the pains to ascertain facts. ] 

Loter he notes “ the difficulties which Mr. Cleveland had been obliged 
to settle by the use of Federal troops” (p. 269). 

Hie speaks of the railroad men and miners in 1877 as not only “ idle 
but bent upon mischief’ (p. 142); expresses his satisfaction with the 
violent methods used to suppress them by saying: “ But they (the out- 
breaks) were at least gross, tangible, susceptible of being handled by 
counterforce and sheer authority’ (p. 142). 


fe touches upon government by injunction by referring to the use 
of the boycott as a system of terrorizing those whe would not yield 


to their demands and then says: “ The courts were forced to execute, 
s01nctimes very harshly, the law against conspiracy, fitting formulas, 
originated in an age gone by,” to new circumstances (p. 168). 

I find in this history ao mention of the Carnegie Homestead strike 
and carnage. 

Speaking of industrial monopolies: “ No wonder thoughtful men, as 
well as mere labor agitators, grew uneasy,” ete. (p. 266). 

Second. Immigration (in the nineties). 

*‘ Now there came multitudes of men of the lowest class from the south 
of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of Hungary and Poland, as if 
the countries of the south of Europe were disburdening themselves of the 
more sordid and hapless elements of their population ”’ (p. 212). 

He thinks the Chinese which were exctuded by law “ were more to be 
desired as workmen, if not as citizens, than most of the coarse crew that 
came crowding in every year.” He claims that despite the unsavory 
habits of these Chinese, “it was their skill, their intelligence, their 
knack at succeeding and driving duller rivals out rather than their allen 
habits that made them feared and hated and led to their exclusion at 
the prayer of the men they would likely displace should they multiply. 
The unlikely fellows who came in at the eastern ports were tolerated 
pecan they usurped no place but the very lowest in the scale of labor” 

p. 213). 

History does not seem to require that the negro should be described 
SS6) the incubus of that ignorant and hostile vote” in the South (p. 
36). 

Of most important party significance is Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward 
the humbler class of party workers who seek office. Of the period of 
1880 he says: “The brazen, indecent clamor of the meaner sort of 
partisan for preferment seemed of a sudden to work with fatal violence 
upon affairs” (p. 156). 

Third. Farmers’ Alliance, Populists, Farmers. 

lic says of the Farmers’ Alliance proposals: *“‘ These were vague pur- 
poses, and the means of reform proposed showed the thinking of crude 
and ignorant minds "’ (p. 127). 

The farmers of the South after the war he describes as “ men new in 
politics as new in political thinking and constructive purpose, as much 
bound within the narrow limits of their own experience as the men of 
the western farms. Anyone who noted how the tenets of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the new and radical heresies with regard to money took 
root there could see how the South had in fact become itself a new 
region”’ (p. 203). 

“The country’s knowledge of his (Cleveland’s) conviction in that 
critical manner—silver coinage, 1892—had probably saved his party the 
discrediting suspicion which the fusion of Democrats with Populists 
upon the Pacific coast might have brought upon it. The country has 
never needed a man of his fiber more” (p. 220). 

“The People’s Party, which the newspapers of the country (1892) 
promptly dubbed ‘ Populist,’ had put forth a platform which demanded 
that the Federal Government should itself acquire the ownership of 
all railways, telegraphs, and telephones,” the free coinage of silver, a 
graduated income tax, postal savings banks, and “all lands held by 
aliens, or by corporations in excess of their needs, reclaimed—a radical 
program, which jumped with the humor of hundreds of thousands of 
workingmen and farmers the country over” (p. 216). 

“Iie (Cleveland in 1892) led a party in which silver advocates 
abounded, men who lived remote from the seats of trade and knew 
nothing of its law” (p. 224). 

Fourth. Grover Cleveland, 

Mr. Wilson treats him throughout as a somewhat God-like person 
and finds nothing to criticize in his entire political course. Mr. Cleve- 
land is described as “compact of frankness, conviction, and force; no 
mere pee but a man of the people with the spirit of service strong 
upon him” (p. 194). The Democrats (1884) won because they nomi- 


nated “an instrument of integrity and sensible rectification in public 
affairs" (p 170). “Courage, directness, goed sense, ” namaag spirit” 
made him a man whom all the country marked” (p. 192). 


Mr, Cleveland was a man of the sort they (the Mugwumps of 
1881) most desired, not touched with the older sophistication of poli- 
his face set forward, his gifts the gifts of right action” (p. 176). 
is quality was as unmistakable as Gen. Jackson's, and yet he had 
none of Gen. Jackson’s blind impetuosity or mere willfulness ” (p. 180). 
On pensions he says: 

‘Both Democratic House and Republican Senate (in 1885) were in- 
lined to grant any man or class of men who had served in the Federal 
rmies during the Civil War the right to be supported out of the Na- 


hat 


ties 





their extravagance” (p. 180). 

Fifth. The campaign of 1896. 

Men “were easily persuaded that money would be more plentiful for 
the individual as for the Nation if scarce gold were shandoned as the 
exclusive standard of value and abundant silver substituted, so that 
there should be metal currency enough for all; and they were easily 
beguiled to dream what a blessed age should come when the thing 





should have been done. They. were not studious of the laws of value” 
(p zadad ) 

fhe Republicans had their chief strength in the Central and East- 
ern States of the Union, where trade and manufacture moved strongest 
ind men were most apt to understand the wide foundations of their 
business; the Democrats drew their support, rather, from the South 


and West, where disturbing changes of opinion had long been in prog- 
ress and where radical programs of relief were most apt to be looked 
upon with favor” (p. 206). 
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freasury, and Mr. Cleveland set himself very resolutely to check | 









The platform of 1896, he says, “ uttered radical doctrines of reform 
which sounded like sentences taken from the platforms of the People's 
Party” (p. 258). 

Of the campaign of 1896, ‘ The battle was to be won by argument, 
not by ridicule of terror or mere stubbornness of vested interests. It 
was won by argument” (p. 262). 

(Note.—This was Mark Hanna's campaign of “ argument.”) 

Sixth. Greenbacks and silver. 

““Money (after the war) was more easy to get, the paper money of 
the Treasury, and could be used at its face value as well as gold itself 
to pay the mortgages off which the older time of stress had piled up. 
The ‘greenbacks’ of the Government became for the agricultural 
regions of the North and West a symbol of prosperity’ (p. 143). 

“Thoughtful public men saw, nevertheless, that the business inter 
ests of the country rendered it imperative that specie payments should 
be resumed by the Government, the redundant currency of the country 
contracted, and money transactions put once more upon foundations 
that would hold fast” (p. 144). 

He then speaks approvingly of the demonetization of the silver dollar 
in 1873 and the act of 1875 for the resumption of specie payments by 
the country, and says: 

“The real functions of money, the real laws of its value, the real 
standards of its serviceability, the real relations to trade and to in 
dustry have always been hidden from the minds of men, whose thought 
in such matters has not been trained in the actual experiences of the 
open markets of the world, in actual exchange, or in the actual dir: 
tion of the financial operations of government” (p. 145). 

Of the South in 1890 he says, “ Errors of opinion began to prevail 
there, as in the- new regions of the West ————; hopes that the credit 
of the Government itself might in some manner be placed at the dis 
posal of the farmers in the handling and marketing of their crops, 
demands for a ‘cheap’ currency, of paper or of silver, which should 
be easier to get and easier to pay debts with than the gold which lay 
secure in the vaults of the banks and of the Federal Treasury. Thi 
communities from which such demands came lay remote from the 
centers of trade, where men could see in the transactions of every day 
what real laws of credit, of value, and of exchange must always be, 
whether legislatures would have them so or not” (p. 203). 

Mr. Wilson questions the decision validating the legal-tender notes 
and says that from the immense issues of war times legislators “ got 
a novel and misleading sense of power in the creation of values.” He 
condemns the Sherman Act because “the law of supply and demand 
governed the value of the metal, as of all other things bought and sold, 
and the statutes of no single government could set the efficiency of that 
law aside.” “Mr. Sherman and his colleagues were playing to the 
galleries ” (pp. 205-208). 

Of the financial situation in 1892, under the Sherman Act, ‘ So 
soon as the Government ceased paying in gold, the artificial parity 
between gold and silver which the laws sought to maintain would be 
destroyed ; every piece of property in the country, tangible and intan 
gible, would lose half its value and credit would collapse’’ (p. 222). 

“The real force of the sentiment came from the uneasy economi 
conditions of the country, ‘————’ prices had fallen; money was no! 
easy to get as it had happened to be when abundant issues of paper 
came pouring every month from the Government's Treasury.” 

“Tf the bankers set themselves against every proposition to provid: 
an irredeemable paper currency again or even a fresh coinage of silve: 
there was the more reason to believe that paper or silver was only rea 
‘people’s’ money. The sentiment grew; reason had not established it 
and reason could not check or dislodge it” (p. 146). 

I end the quotations with one which discloses Mr. Wilson's funda 
mental conception of money. Study this if you study no other; it is 
fearful and wonderful: 

“The coincidence of high prices and enger markets with floods 
paper, coupled with the indisputable fact that the return to slack 
demand, lower prices, and a greater scarcity of money had been accon 
panied by a considerable contraction of the redundant currency and | 
laws which were soon to bring about a return to specie payments, ; 
turning back from ‘cheap’ money to ‘dear,’ confused the thinking 
some men who had long been in contact with public affairs, and tho 
who could not go quite the length of the greenbacks turned to sil\: 
for relief.” 

“T venture in behalf of the crude and ignorant minds to giv 
paraphrase of this sentence, even though my attempt may seem to ju 
with the humor of hundreds of thousands of workingmen and farm: 
the country over.” It is as follows: 

“The coincidence of heavy rains and high rivers, as well as the | 
disputable fact that in time of drought the rivers were low, led ma 
experienced men to the confused notion that the supply of rain | 
something to do with the height of streams.” 

I venture to say that a few millions of Democrats “ live remote fr 
the seats of trade and know nothing of its laws” and have a right 
ask whether Mr. Wilson, as their President, would apply such con: 
tions of finance to Senator Aldrich’s currency measure, which is beco! 
ing a political issue, if a half million dollar campaign fund can n 
it an issue. 

I have repeatedly defended the sincerity of Mr. Wilson in ! 
change of his views. I do not doubt it at all. But it is clear that 
has had profound contempt for the Farmers’ Alliance, the Popul 
Greenbackers’ bimetallists, trades-unions, small office seekers, Itali 
Poles, Hungarians, pensioners, strikers, armies of unemployed ; to | 
these classes represented no economic wrongs; Cleveland has been 
worshiped idol as a President; he has regarded the East and 
bankers as the sole custodians of financial wisdom; the vital questi: 
is, ‘‘ Has a year destroyed all these impressions and put mercy, char 
love, and nationality into a hardened heart?” I am eager to beli: 
it, but I rely on faith for justification. Two arguments are agai! 
him. Jefferson taught us that the great menace to the Republic » 
the courts, but Mr. Wilson objects to the recall of judges; in ot 
words, he is willing that one of the three great branches of ¢ 
ment shall be beyond popular control, and he does not see what 
real Democrats see clearly, that the courts are the final intrenchi 
of privilege. 

I dislike to call in question Mr. Wilson’s application for a Car! 
pension; but I can not understand how a real Democrat could to\ 
such money; it is steeped in human blood of Carnegie’s workers 
down by his hired Pinkertons while struggling for a decent wage © 
of the hundreds of millions which their labor was rolling into 
Carnegie coffers. The gigantic fortune, which furnishes the pens! 
was gained by unjust legal privilege, which it is our function to ' 
stroy. No man should ask a pension from such a millionaire with: 
contemplating some service in return. We know what that servi 
and Mr. Wilson ought to know. 


rv 








It must not be forgotten that Mr. Wilson presents himself for the 
presid ntial nomination without any apology for his past, except con 
cerning dire legislation; but this is popular and getting; he has 
done no penance and served no apprenticeship to real demeeracy ’ just 
espoused. High proof of his patriotic purpose would be to retire in 
the face of his unhappy record 

I vield to bo one in charity for a man who has been wrong and ha 
been converted, but charity must vield to the mighty importance of o 
presidential nomination to a hundred people. 

a record of Mr. Wilson has tixed some point nomy 1 lb nid 
er The radicals constitule nine-tenths of the Democracy and 
should nominate only one of their kind, a hi We have a 


the rot si re a 
yaddock full of them and shoukl not waste tin ring, blistering, and 
Pandaging old nags with bad records. 


Second. The men who can carry Republican States because they are 
sufficiently near Republicans are not fit presidential timber for us : 

Third. We must understand the mathematical law that the capi 
talistic press abuses a man according to his loyalty to popular interests, 
‘The candidate whom this press asserts to be most feared by the Re 
publicans is the man we should most fear. 

Fourth. We are not selecting a candidate because he wants the place, 
but because he is the best man in the country for it. If he does not 
consent, we can draft to this place a leader, a strong, loyal, brave, 
self-sacrificing patriot. ‘ 

Fifth. The people have decided to come to their own; they have 
ceased party —— The Republicans are doomed unless we blunder. 
We can open up a future for our Republic such as mind has net con 
ceived when once the people rule. But our leader must be a real on 
a thoroughbred; our watchword, “ No mongrels need apply.” 

fell me what you think of all this. 

Sincerely, yours, Grorce Frev WILLIAMS. 


Comments on the Seamen's Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FJ. HAMPTON 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In true Howuse o1 


MOOR 


—— 
“one 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 

the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
closing remarks on the $50,000,000 ship-purchase bill spoke also 
of the seamen’s act, which he included in the legislation coming 
froin his committee, which he held to be beneficial to the country. 
We have been hearing a great deal on both sides of the question 
since the seamen’s act was passed. The employers and the em- 
ployees have certainly not agreed as to all the provisions of the 
seainen’s law. It is said to have done much to drive the Ameri 
can flag from ships on the Pacific Ocean. 
wiso been the subject of much complaint. 
In view of the statement of the chairman of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee upholding the seamen’s law. 
the ship-purchase bill, the American registry of foreign ship: 
and their admission to the coastwise trade, I insert a communi- 
cation just received from one of the active concerns in my 
district which has to contend with some of those new administra- 
tion laws. It illustrates difficulties that confront some of those 
who are trying to do business under the conditions that have 
been imposed. 


his 


On the east coast it has 


PHILADELPHIA, Va., Augu 


lion. J. WaAMpron Moore, 
Crozer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dean Sir: We inciose clipping taken from the New York Jour: 
August 24, 1916. 

The writer has been a resident in your congressional district for 40 
years, and our firm has been here in the shipping business for 70 years 
in the old fifth ward of Philadelphia 

We have never seen shipping conditions worse than they are at the 
present time in regards to handling men and getting work dene. This 
is not any more due to war conditions on the otner side than to the 


al 
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operation of the so-called seamen’s law, which has had a more or less | 


demoralizing effect on all classes of men depending on the 
living. 


sea for a 
It used to be that we could depend on men reporting for work 
and continue at work, but under the operation of the present seamen’s 
law men have no respect for agreement or promises of any kind, somes 
times deserting within an hour or two after they have made an agre« 
ment to go, leaving the vessels in the lurch, causing a great deal of lost 
time, expense, and annoyance to all concerned, because “ Jack Tar” 
no longer a mind of his own. 
of the seamen’s law 
We have always hired men by the month, and they would give us 
notice if they intended to leave and take a better job, and we would try 
and fill the vacancy, but now we do not know what to look for. Wages 
are from 50 to 100 per cent higher than ever before, and they are being 
fed twice as well as they feed themselves at heme. There is more or less 
conspiracy amongst men to compel members of crews who are not 
affiliated with organizations to force them to become members of labor 
bodies wherever they can do it, in whatever port the tug happens to be, 
at the expense of holding up the boat when she is ready to sail by 
refusing to work or leaving the boat, unless the captain or some other 
Officer abroad the vesse! accedes to their demands to become a member 
of such bodies. This has happened in a number of cases. 
and engineers have lost all authority over the men. 


has 
This we attribute to the direct working 


The captains 
The discipline has 


Litt 
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Rural Credits—Land-Loan Banks Put Farmers on Even 


Keel with Business Men in a Financial Sense. 
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Mr. BALLEY. 


Mr. Speaker, what the Democ : 
third Congress did for comunerce and industry |! © 4 
the Federal reserve act, emancipating credit 
Money Trust, the Democrats of the Sixty-f th ¢ 
done for the farmers in the adoption of the u D 
haps one of the longest steps in aaviu ‘ ll tie rité ‘ tT ¢ | 
agricultural class that have yet been t nin the t . 

A CURE-A 

It is not my purpose to imply that the farm-loan f 
prove a sovereign remedy for all the ills which the Ame 
farmers have expericneed It was not intended ( | 
and it will not be applied as such But it ul 
facilitate fartn development and aid t Parti 
credit to better advantage than ever before kor t 
in his history the American fariaer, und this: by ‘ 
lation, is on an even keel with the merel { the n 
facturer in a financial sense. He can as readily utilize his ass 
in securing funds for the prosecution of his enterprise, whethe 
it be in the form of liquidating or refunding an old debt o 
that of needed improvements. 

Under the new law a syvsten of agricultural credit ha ya 
worked out with the same painstaking care tl marked t) 
creation of the Federal reserve bank. And this system will |} 
as advantageous to ihe farmer as the Federal reserve bank | 
proved to be to the business man. J] rhap there is not 
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chant nor a manufacturer in the United States to-day who 
would vote for the repeal of the Federal reserve act, and there 
is not likely to be a farmer in the United States a year or so 
hence who would vote for the repeal of the great measure which 


President Wilson signed July 17 last. 

In some of its important aspects the farm-loan act resembles 
the Federal reserve act. The scheme of regional distribution 
of Federal reserve banks has been followed with reference to 
the farm-loan banks, these having a like distribution and a 
imilar form of organization and management. In other words, 
the Federal reserve act has simply been adapted in the farm- 


to the needs of the farmers of the country. 


3 that +} 


loan act And it is 
the latter will vindicate itself as indisputably as 
1 


believes I 
the former has done. 


TWO SYSTEMS PROVIDED. 


Under the farm-loan act two farm-mortgage systems are pro- 
vided, both under the general supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. Both systems have for their prime object the pro- 
motion of agricultural prosperity by putting it in the way of 
farmers to borrow money on farm-mortgage security for rela- 
tively long periods on reasonable terms. One is a system op- 
erating through 12 regional land banks, to which Federal aid 
is to be extended; the other is through joint-stock land banks, 
which may be privately organized. These may be indefinite in 
number. No Federal aid will be given them. But they will 
be, in a general way, under Federal jurisdiction and control. 

While the primary object of the farm-loan act is to make it 
easy and cheap for the farmer to obtain money, there is another 
object scarcely less important, those who framed the law having 
had in mind the matter of making the farm-loan field attractive 
to those who have money to lend. This, indeed, may eventually 
prove one of the most beneficial features of the law. It will at 
once serve the borrower and the lender. By stabilizing farm 
credits it will attract money in the direction of the farm that 
would otherwise seek investment in manufactures or in business. 

These investments will take the form of debentures or bonds 
issued by the land banks and secured by farm mortgages. The 
funds for the loans are to come in part from the capital of the 
banks and in part from the sale by the banks of bonds secured 
by first mortgages on farm lands. These bonds and the mort- 
gages securing them are exempt from all taxation, Federal, 
State, and municipal, thus adding to their attractiveness to the 
investor. They are to be in denominations of $20, $50, $100, 
$500, and $1,000. Federal reserve banks and member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System are authorized to buy and sell 
these bonds. 

One of the first duties of the Farm Loan Board will be that of 
dividing the country into 12 districts, in each of which is to be 
located a Federal land bank. These banks are authorized to 
lend on first mortgages on farm lands in amounts of $100 up 
to $10,000 for approved purposes. However, before loans are 
made to individuals 10 or more farmers in each district must 
have formed a national farm-loan association. These associa- 
tions become stockholders in the land banks in proportion to 
the amount their members wish to borrow. That is, if they 
wish to borrow an aggregate of $100,000, they must subscribe 
for $100,000 worth of the stock of the land bank. In the long 
run all stock in the Federal land banks will be owned exclu- 
sively by these national farm-loan associations; in other words, 
by the farmers themselves. Each one of these regional land 
banks is to start with not less than $70,000 capital, making a 
total of $9,000,000, this amount being appropriated by the farm- 
loan act. Each bank is liable for the bonded indebtedness of 
every other bank in the system. This affords the practical ad- 
vantages of a central bank, with the added advantage of @is- 
tributed authority in administration. The particular needs of 
the several districts will naturally be better understood by 
these regional banks than it would be possible for a central 
bank to understand them, 


WILL MAKE FOR UNIFORM INTEREST RATES. 


It is believed that the system will make for uniform interest 
rates throughout the United States. In faet, the law prohibits 
the exaction of a higher rate than 6 per cent, and the fees 
charged will be subject to the control of the Farm Loan Board. 
The borrowers are thus very effectively protected against extor- 
tionate fees, as well as against high interest rates. Loans may 
be made for periods ranging from 5 to 40 years, Upon these 
loans a small annual or semiannual payment on the principal 
is a fundamental requirement, but there is nothing in the law 
prohibiting the borrower from liquidating his indebtedness 
whenever convenient. The farmer has never had an advantage 
of this sort before. The insuperable obstacle in his path has 


been the short-time requirements which he had to meet when 
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he became a borrower. The mortgage on his farm has been 
the nightmare which rode him without ruth. 

The money interests of the country have steod in the way of 
this beneficia! legislation in the past. It is no new idea. It 
has, in fact, been advocated for many years. But there were 
always influences sufficiently powerful to restrain action on the 
part of Congress. It was left for the present administration 
to realize a dream which had long been cherished by the 
farmers of the United States. 

In this connection it may be well to outline the practical 
workings of the measure; and for this purpose I shall draw 
upon a writer in the New York Evening Post, who has made 
a careful study of the act and has undertaken to show how it 
will apply in practice. His statement of the practical workings 
of the law follows: 

PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF LAW. 


“In practice the law works about as follows: A man wishes 
to borrow money to make improvements on his farm. If a 
national farm-loun association of 10 or more farmers has been 
formed in his community, he makes application to them. If 
one has not been organized, he applies to that in the nearest 
district or an agent of a Federal land bank. These associations 
are formed by the farmers themselves. Ten or more men who 
desire to borrow in the aggregate as much as $20,000 for the 
improvement of their land, or who desire to pay less interest 


| on mortgages that they already hold, and not be burdened with 


expensive renewals or live in fear of not being able to renew, 
apply to a Federal land bank for the necessary blank forms 
and form an organization. In due course, unless there is some 
good reason to the contrary, a charter is granted authorizing 
them to do business and receive money from the land banks. 

“Any member of the farm-loan association may apply for a 
loan of not less than $100 and not more than $1,000, but 5 per 
cent of the desired loan must be paid in at first as capital stock. 
The borrower really is compelled to become at the start also 
an investor. And on the 5 per cent of capital stock to which he 
subscribes he, of course, receives dividends. In requiring every 
borrower to set aside 5 per cent of his loan for capital stock, 
the system automatically increases the amount of the stock of 
the Federal land bank every time that a loan is made, so that 
in reality the total amount of increased stock contributed by 
borrowers can never be below 5 per cent of the mortgages or 
loans it makes. 

“The act specifically defines the purposes for which loans may 
be obtained, as (a) for the purchase of land for agricultural 
use; (b) for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and live 
stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of the 
mortgaged farm, the term equipment to be defined by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board; (c); to provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands, the term ‘improvement’ to be de- 
fined by the Federal Farm Loan Board; (d) to liquidate indehbt- 
edness of the owner of the land mortgaged, existing at the time 
of organization of the first national farm-loan association estab- 
lished in or for the counties in which the land mortgaged is 
situated, or indebtedness subsequently incurred for one of the 
purposes mentioned. 


THOSE ENTITLED TO BORROW. 


“ Only those who own and cultivate farm lands or are about 
to own and cultivate such farm lands are entitled to borrow, 
and no one can borrow save for the purpose stated in the act. 
Those who after borrowing do not use the money for the pur- 
poses specified in the mortgages are liable to have their loans 
reduced or recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each association 
is required to report any diversion of borrowed money from the 
purposes stated in the mortgages. 

“No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the value 
of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the perma- 
nently insured improvements upon it. 

“Bvery mortgage must provide for the repayment of the loan 
under an amortization plan by means of a fixed number of 
annual or semiannual installments. The bank is given power to 
protect itself in case of default by recalling the loan in whole or 
in part or by taking other necessary action. 


INTEREST CHARGES. 


“While no Federal land bank is permitted to charge more 
than 6 per cent interest on its farm mortgages, it is provided 
that the interest charged also shall not exceed by more than 1 
per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. For example, 
if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of bonds, it can not 
charge more than 5 per cent for the next farm loans it makes. 
Out of this margin of 1 per cent, together with such amounts as 
can Le earned on paid-in capital, the bank must set aside certain 
reserves and meet all expenses, any balance or net profit being 
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distributed as stock- 
holders. 
“* in addition lo the system al 


national farm-loan association, t! 


12 Federal land banks and the 
i¢ act permits the establishment 


of joint-stock land banks. These are authorized to lend mioeney 
on farm-mortgage security and to issue farm-loan bonds. These 
joint-stock banks must have a capital of net less than $250,000, 
Not receiving any Federal aid, these second kind ef banl ‘ 
free from many of the conditions imposed « t] federal land 
banks. They may make loans for purposes other than those 
specified in the case of the Federal laud bank. But the joint 


stock bank can not charge more tl 
the 50 and 20 per cent value » ond 
of territory. They must also provide inortization syste 
repayment, and can not receive under any form or pretence an) 


commission or cha authorized uct ol 


in 6 per cent and is subje 


limitutio: 


il 
same the limitatio 





‘ge not specifically by the 


approved by the Farm Loan Board. Their capital stock, unlike 
that of the Federal land banks, is not exempt from taxation. 
The necessary machinery for frequent examination of these 


banks is also provided for by the new law.” 
MAY ILA\ ’ > ADVERS FECT. 
Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion that I am not here 


either to say that this measure is perfect in detail or that in its 


workings it will offer a solution for all the problems which con- 
front the farmer. In former remarks of mine on the general 
subiect agriculture and the interest of the farmer I have 
sought to indicate the limitations of measures such as the one 
providing for farm-loan banks. 
me in connection with the act mobilizing the credit of the farmer 


of 
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One fear which has possessed | 


is this, that it will tend in a marked degree to stimulate farm | 


land values and thus to make it harder for the landless man to 
obtain a footing on the soil. My fear may not be warranted ; 
and I earnestly hope that the event will prove it groundless. 
Yet I can not overlook the fact that every advance in civiliza- 
tion and the arts, every improvement in means of communica- 
tion, every step in the progress of society, every facilitation of 
production and exchange has been marked by an increase in 
land values and by a tendency of ownership to concentrate in 
fewer hands, the independent farm owner giving way to the 
tenant farmer and the tenant farmer in turn giving way to the 
farm laborer. That the improvement which this measure is 
expected to bring in the facilitation of farm development can 
have a different effect or be attended by different of 
iainifestation it is not easy to believe. 

But Jet us all hope that at least this may serve in some sort 


a Sore 


to clenr the way for the more fundamental legislation which 
many of us look forward to with growing hopefulness, legis- 
lation which will tend to discourage land monopoly, to pro- | 
mote improvement, to check tendencies which to-day are so | 


aiarming and to bring about a new era in social development 
slong normal lines, at once relieving the congestion of the cen- 
ters and the isolation of those who have gone to the very mar- 
gin in quest of free opportunity. It seems to me no greater 
cause than this challenges attention to-day. It is one that 
sooner or later must be dealt with seriously. And I have lent 
my support to the farm-loan act largely because I have con 
sidered it a step toward the greater issue which it is likely to 
force into view. 


Reeord of Charles E. Hughes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM 


Or NEW 


HON. Ss. BENNKET 


YORK, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, August 25, 1916. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include “ Record of Charles 
FE. Hughes, governor of New York, 1906-1910—A call to national 
service,” 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Recouy or Cuarres B. Hucirs, Governor or New Yorx, 
A CALL TO NATIONAL SERVICE. 


1906-1910 
I. Reguiation of public-service corporations. 
Gov. Hughes advocated and secured direct State control over every 
public-service corporation, great or small, in the State of New York. 
Adequate public service regulation meant to the governor, on the one 
hand, * strict supervision to insure adequate service and due regard for 


the convenience and safety of the public,” and, on the other hand, pro- 
Vision that corporations be “permitted to operate under conditions 
which will give a fair retura 


for \heir service.” The governor believed 
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conte a J is ho reason why the subway in New York should 
1 ‘ liction and the elevated and surface lines under an- 
f ipervision were divided while the roads them- 





d under a common control. 

A rehensive plan has been eee uniting in a single scheme 
{ i d regulation of public-service corporations, and be- 
‘ s duties necessarily imposed, the State was divided 
into t district rhus we secure protection against dishonest or 
i pe capitalization, and suitable means for the investigation of 
grievances, for securing the safety and convenience of employees and 
{ publi and generally for compelling the performance of public 
dais. ° = *, 

I ision of powers: In 1998 Gov Hughes recommended that the 

isdiction of the public-service commission be extended over telephone 
and telegraph companies which had been excluded from its control in 
ihe law creating it. This was dene in 1910 and the control of the com- 
mission over all public-service corporations was made complete. Al- 


though the governor approved the bill, in his memorandum of approval 


he called the attention of the legislature to certain respects in which 
the ! was open to criticism; first, in hampering convenience of ad- 
minist mm by failing to divide the jurisdiction of telephone corpora- 
tions particularly between the commissions of the two districts; sec- 
ondly, in failing to give a sufficiently wide control over the issue of 

irittes ‘pon these peints the governor urged amendatory legisla- 


Appointments to commissions: The commissions for the two districts 
were each to be composed of five members appointed by the governor 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. n making the 
appointments Gov. Hughes was actuated only by the best interests of 
the public and not by partisan considerations. To each commission he 
appointed two Democrats, and all the appointees were men who were 
distinguished for their ability and knowledge, without regard to pre- 
vious political record. 

VETO OF OTHER PUBLIC-SERVICE MEASURES, 


In his comment, already guoted, upon the public-utilities act, Gov. 
Ilughes expressed his general policy of public-service regulation: “ We 
must insist upon just treatment of corporate enterprise while at the 
samme time we demand strict enforcement of the obligations of the cor- 
poration to the public.” 

The governor recognized that “just treatment of corporate enter- 
prise’ required a full and accurate investigation of the facts. He 
vetoed the bill providing for a maximum 2-cents-a-mile railroad fare, 
and the bill providing for a 5-cent fare to Coney Island because neither 
bill had been preceded by careful legislative investigation, nor was 
either bill based upon reports or statistics officially collated. Both bills 
therefore came, in the governor's opinion, within the field of unsound 
nnd arbitrary legislation. His memorandum of veto, in the case of each 
bill, is quite as important a pronouncement on the theory of public- 
service regulation as are his memoranda and messages approving the 
ublic-otilities act. 

' Memorandum of veto of 2-cent fare bill: “ This bill, with specified 
exceptions, provides for a maximum passenger fare of 2 cents per mile 
upon the railroads in this State. Steam railroads less than 150 miles 
in length which are not within the counties of New York and Kings 
(or within the limits of an incorporated city) are permitted a higher 
maximum charge of 3, 4, or 5 cents a mile, according to length of line, 
unless through consolidation, lease, or control they form a part of a 
system whose combined lines exceed 150 miles, in which case the pro- 
vision for a maximum rate of 2 cents a mile is applicable. 

“The passage of the bill was not preceded by legislative investigation 
or suitable inquiry under the authority of the State. Nor is the fixing 
of this rate predicated on reports or statistics officially collated which 
would permit a fair conclusion as to the justice of its operation with 
reference to the railroads within its purview. It plainly reflects dis- 

itisfaction with existing conditions and an effort to provide a remedy 
through arbitrary action. It seems largely to have been the result of 
annoying requirements and discrimination in connection with the sale 
of mileage books on certain roads. 

The bill represents a policy seriously mistaken and pregnant with 
disaster. It is of the utmost importance that the management of our 
railroad corporations should be subject to strict supervision by the 
State, and that regulations compelling the observance of the law and 
proper and adequate service should be rigidly enforced. It is the duty 
of these corporations to provide transportation of passengers and goods 
at reasonable rates, and the State should compel the performance of 
this obligation. 

hut injustice on the part of railroad corporations toward the public 
does not justify injustice on the part of the State toward the railroad 
corporations. The action of government should be fair and impartial, 
und upon this every citizen, whatever his interest, is entitled to insist. 
We shall make matters not better but worse if to cure one wrong we 
establish another. The fact that those in control of railroad corpora- 
tions have been guilty of grossly improper financiering and of — 
and injurious discriminations in charges points clearly to the necessity 
of effective State action, but does not require or warrant arbitrary 
reprisals. In dealing with these questions democracy must demonstrate 
its capacity to act upon deliberation and to deal justly. 

“It is of the greatest importance not only that railroad corporations 
should be compelled to respect their public obligations, but also that 
they should be permitted te operate under conditions which will give a 
ir return for their service. Upon this depends not simply the security 
of investors but the security of their employees and the protection of 

very form of industry and commerce through the maintenance and ex- 
sion of necessary transportation facilities. Nothing could be more 
opposed to the Interests of the community as a whole than to cripple 
ti portation corporations by arbitrary reduction of earnings. It 
! ! ild that a 2-cent passenger rate is not so extreme as to have a 





result But this is a debatable question. Large and 


prosperous suburban communities have been built up through the offer 
‘ ommutation rates much less than the proposed maximum. Upon 
the maintenance of these rates many thousands of our citizens rely. 
Considerable differences exist between the railroad corporations with 
respect to the territory they serve and the cost of service, and it is 
! est that what would be fair for one might be far from fair for 


An arbitrary dislocation of tariffs by the flat of the legisla- 
t investigation is a matter of serious concern. The best that 
f h legislation would be that it should be regarded 
‘ 1 ite] case and not as a precedent. For if flat freight rates, 
either for all commodities or for different kinds of commodities, were 
similarly to be fixed by the legislature without investigation or proper 
ascertainment of their justice, our railroad business and our industrial 
and commercial interests would be thrown into confusion. 
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“Ido not mean to be understood as saying that a maximum 2-cent 
passenger rate would be unreasonably low. ht be high enough in 
many cases. Possibly it wculd be high eno 1 in all cases. I fully 
appreciate the fact that those who have promoted this bill believe that 
such a rate would be fair. But I deem it most important that the pol- 
icy of dealing with matters of this sort arbitrarily, by legislative rule 
of general application without reference to the 


€ demands of justice in 
particular cases, should be condemned. Every workingman, every 

















| tradesman, and every citizen believing himself to have aught at stake 


in the prosperity of the country should determinedly oppose it. For 


| it not only threatens the stability of business enterprise which makes 


our prosperity possible, but it substitutes unreason for sound judgment, 

the ill-considered demands of resentment for the spirit of fair play, and 

makes impossible patient and honorable effort to correct abuses, 
“There is a better way. It has already been pointed out in the 


| legislation of this State. It is practically impossible in view of the 


nature of the problems and the many questions requiring consideration 
for the legislature to deal directly with railroad rates in a satisfactory 
manner. Where a matter requires investigation in order that a just 
result may be reached, the obvious course is to create a body which can 
investigate, with expert assistance, as summarily as possible, and which 
shall have adequate power to make appropriate orders. Such a body has 
been created in this State through the public-service commissions law 
recently enacted.”’ 

In Oswego, N. Y., on October 12, 1908, when interrupted by a ques 
= from the floor as to his reason for vetoing this bill, the governor 
said : 

“T will tell you. Our railroads are our great highways of commerce. 
All business, all our activities, depend upon their efficiency. There are 
thousands and thousands of workingmen depending upon their efficiency. 
We want better service. We want a constant improvement in these 
facilities. We want more trains, more freight cars, better stations, the 
best equipment. We want goods moved, we want no losses from any 
failure of transportation facilities. We want the best passenger service 
that we can have. We want workingmen well paid. We want the 
whole business conducted with a high degree of efficiency and in accord- 
ance with public duty. We also want an absence of discrimination and 
we want reasonable rates. Now, we do not believe in arbitrary legisla- 
tion in these matters. I do not believe in reducing the earnings of 
railroads without knowing what you are about. If it is fair and right, 
then do it. If it is not fair and right, do not do it. I want to know. 
These matters are matters for study, not for arbitrary action. It is no 
easy matter to deal justly in all these concerns, justly by the public, 
justly by those who are dependent on the service, justly by all those 
who are involved in the service. We have got to deal with these mat- 
ters so that while we want to correct wrong we do not want to paralyze 
industry or affect in any spurious manner the necessities of commerce. 
No; my friends, there is a right and a wrong way about these things. 

“It may seem easy to get votes by just getting a pair of shears and 
a red book and clip wherever you think it would be popular. I do not 
want to be governor on those terms. I am in this office, and I take 
pride in being in it only to the extent that I can satisfy my conscience 
and sense of duty. I won’t sign any bill simply because it may | 
deemed popular. On the contrary, I will sign anything that I can think 
is in the interests of the — and veto anything I think is not in th 
interests of the people if I believe it to be right.’ 

Veto of 5-cent fare bill to Coney Island: On May 23, 1908, Goy 
Hughes vetoed the bill providing that no railway company, other tha: 
steam or trunk lines, etc., might charge over 5 cents for any continuous 
ride in a city or village unless the public service commission con 
sented to a higher rate. The street cars running to Coney Island had 
been charging 10 cents each way, and the bill arbitrarily reduce! thi 
fare to 5 cents. The governor favored the lowest possible rate, ! 
urged that the facts should first be ascertained to determine what that 
rate should be, as evidenced by his memorandum of veto: 

“Tt is plainly intended to affect charges over existing lines. It estab 
lishes a maximum rate of 5 cents without regard to the length of th: 
route or the reasonableness of such a fare. In other words, it is a 
arbitrary maximum imposed by legislative fiat. But it is clear that if 
the rate is not a reasonable one and if the requirement would operat: 
as a confiscation of the company’s property, the legislature can not 
impose it. The attempt to enforce such a rate under such circumstance 
would be abortive, as a successful appeal could be made to the courts 
It is idle to suppose that the companies can be compelled to reduc 
their fares to 5 cents merely because the legislature says so. 

“ Whether a §-cent fare is a fair one depends upon facts and not 
upon sentiment, desire, or prejudice. Whether the result be agrecab] 
or disagreeable, it inevitably will be reached only after the facts hay 
been ascertained and considered. Justice requires this, and unde: 
Constitution the requirement will be enforced. 

‘The proper way to deal with these matters is to provide 
investigation in which the whole subject can be considered, speci 
claims sifted out, and a result just, both to the corporations and to t! 
public, arrived at. 3 

“It may be said that the provision of this bill with regard to 
public service commission has this effect. But this is not the cas: 
The bill provides for a flat rate of 5 cents unless the commission co: 
sents to a higher fare. It does not provide that the commission sha 
ascertain or fix a just and reasonable rate, or that an increase sha 
be allowed because it is just and reasonable. “vidently the bill w 
drawn not to give the commission power to fix a just and reasona 
rate, but to fix a rate by the statute with a provision for appeal t 
the legislature to the commission, and without any proper indicat 
of the conditions under which the ag is to be heard. 

“This can only result in confusion, affording, as it would, 0 
tunity for protracted litigation over the validity of such a stai 
and postponing the proper settlement of the real question involve: 

“Tt is highly important that we should have transportation in 01 
cities at the lowest fair rates. It is desirable that in New York ‘it 
there shovld be low rates for the congested quarters to the breat! 
spots in the outlying districts and by the sea. The sure way, an: the 
only way, to make real progress in this direction is through 
tainment of the essential facts and the making of reasonable rat 
accordance with the facts. This bill is wrong in principle and 
adapted to secure the desired result. I can not approve it.” 

When told that his disapproval of such measures as the 
fare and the Coney Island bill would mean a loss of votes, (0 
Hughes replied, in his address to the students of Columbia Unive 
on October 1, 1908: 

“@ #* © It is proposed that we shali not deal with the: 
portant concerns of the State in an arbitrary fashion. There are thos 
who, for the sake of making politi capital, weuld inderse ill-con 
sidered measures deemed by the thoughtless to be of public importance. 
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In 1907 the large number of fa res in and tr ‘ 1 4 
had called attention to the need for radical ns in the St : 
ing laws The supervision of trust companic was inads te la : 
plan had been developed by certain financiers which te 
for them to get control of a chain of banks, although had only 
moderate an t of capital t begin with. rheir plan of oope . — 
was for a man or group men with sucl hemes in view to get ¢ 
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The new laws provided for a more adequate sup n ov tit I : 
tions under the jurisdiction of tl ent ar ) . I 
pert administration of the affairs « that ha ailed, e1 i 
abling them to resume promptly when possible and reducing t expen . ne 
of receiverships. Tt iperinter nt of banks was g n power t : ( 
approve or disapprove pro] tior to open brancl ‘ : 
companies, and safe-depos inks = : 
These laws also defined the responsibiliti of directors; pre 1 reas ‘ 3 
among other things, for the climination of the ‘ 1mm} director ; and : 
required every director of a Stat ik or trust company upor ae 
reelected to office to make oath that the st 
as a director had not beeu hypothecated n 
Loans were safeguarded and rest ted pre ; 





hibited, except under certain conditions, to 
the use of corporate funds in untried 
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The aggregate of real-estate loans 
1 to 10 per cent of their total asset 
in to 25 per cent. 

rhe matter of deposits with other institutior nd loans secured by 
the stock of moneyed corporations were also regulated to checl 
“ chain-of-banks *’ evil. rhe cash reserve to } 
banks was increased in Manhattan from 15 t 
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deposits, 15 per cent to arried in the vat 








deposits with a reserve agent, and in Brooklyn 10 per cet i t ‘ 

and 10 per cent with a reserve agent Elsewher n tl State t 

reserve requ ! t re State nks was inere 1 from 5 t 6 p i 

cent for cash in vaults and from 5 to 9 per cent with a reserve agent t 
rrust-company reserves were also altered; in the Borough of Mar 

attan 15 per cent of the deposits, including certain deposits, was t i} i 
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arried in cash in the vaults, as against the previous requirements « ul ‘ t i 
» per cent cash in vaults and 10 per cent with a depository. In ot! pl 
oroughs of Greater New York the reserve requirement was made 1 
per cent cash in vaults and 5 per cent with a depositor t ‘ i 
where in the State it was made 4 per cent cash in vaults 





REGULATION OF SAVINGS BANK 





rhe new laws were de ned to relieve savings banks fron i g 
larities of market fluctuations. All trustees of savings banks were r¢ 
quired to take an oath of office. It was provided that such banks 


not borrow money or pledge or hypothecate any of the s I l 
by a yote of th« majority of the board of trustees and with the writter t ! 
approval of the superintendent of banks The regulations 1 
the valuation of securities held by savings banks were also altered. 

Provision was made for the an ization or gradual extinction of pr inv 
miums or discounts on all securities owned by such bank as 1 I 
















bring them to par at maturity, tion 
SUPERVISION OF IMMIGRANT PRIVATE BANKS. P g ie 
é Many immigrants in New York City had been defraud 1y so-called | t 
bankers and steamship agents who received small ivings to be I 
transmitted abroad or to be applied to the purcha of steamship | fre 
tickets for the depositor’s relatives in Europe. Owing to 1 difficul tic sp ! 
involved in proving that the money had not been sen id, it was | res s 1 t 





Virtually impossible to convict such “ banker 
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unfounded. There should be no unwillingness to provide for the freest 
expression at the polls of the popular will, and public policy demands 
that the strength of party organization should be maintained by the 
euality of its acts and candidates, and the principles for which It 
stands, and that should not be permitted to proceed along the line 
of t ance by means of favoring arrangements of our election 


t 
ist 
i 

iture passed a bill prohibiting the printing more than once, 
r judicial office, of the name of any person nominated for 
failed to meet the governor’s recommendations, and on May 

1908, it was vetoed. The governor said: 

‘This bill provides that the name of a person nominated for any 

e except a judicial office shall not be printed upon the official gen- 
al ballot for any election more than once under the title of such 
Li} ° 
“This measure is wholly indefensible. Undoubtedly one of the criti- 
ms of the present form of ballot is that candidates’ names frequently 

in several columns, but the remedy is to change the form of 

and to abolish the party column. In other words, we should 
ave a simplitied ballot in which the names of the candidates for the 
respective offices should appear but once ouped under the names of 
tne oliices, 

‘But as long as we retain the present form of ballot with its party 

umn, it would be a grave injustice to prohibit a candidate's name 
from appearing in more than one column,” 

rhe governor, when renominated, again took occasion to make clear 
in his speech of acceptance his stand on this aspect of electoral re- 
orm: 

I have recommended the adoption of a simplified form of ballot, 
without the party column, in which the names of candidates for the 
respective offices shall appear but once, ——— under the names of 
the offices. I do not regard such a form of ballot as rendering it more 
difficult for the voter to exercise his constitutional privilege of desig- 
nating upon the ballot the candidate whom he wishes to support. On 
the contrary, such a ballot would have the advantage not only of giv- 
ing him this opportunity, but of encouraging the nomination of candl- 
dates who would not suffer by reason of separate consideration. What- 
ever may be the present state of sentiment in the State as to this, I 
believe that in the light of the experience of other States the argu- 
ment in its favor will steadily gain ground.” 

Using the New York City 4-foot election ballot as his text, the gov- 
ernor, in his last message to the legislature, illustrated the urgent 
need of ballot reform: 

“The defective form of the present ballot has lately had conspicu- 
ous illustration. It became such a monstrosity in the recent election 
in New York City as to receive a well-nigh universal condemnation. 
The ballot there presented to the voters was about 4 feet wide and 
had 19 columns for city candidates. The name of one candidate for 
mayor appeared 8 times in as many separate columns; another 4 
times, while the names of 5 candidates for mayor appeared but once. 
The names of certain candidates for comptroller and for president of 
the board of aldermen occurred 7 times, and of others 5 times. The 
names of 3 candidates for justices of the supreme court occurred 4 
times, and those of their principal competitors 3 times. The third 
party column upon thé ballot contained no nominations for the gen- 
eral city ticket, while the name of the candidate for mayor associated 
in the public mind with the name and emblem of this party appeared 
in the eighth column. For example, in the tenth election district of 
the twentieth assembly district in the county of New York the ballot 
contained 184 names, although there were only 19 offices to be filled 
and ouly 84 separate candidates; in addition much space was wasted 
in blanks, and one party column, contained no nominations whatever. 

“The use under legal sanction of such an unwieldy ballot, with its 
absurd duplications, in the most important municipal election held in 
this eountry is such a serious reflection upon our capacity to devise 
suitable election methods that we should hasten, out of very shame, to 
make needed correction.” 


ce. it 


er 
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PUBLICITY FOR CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

Karly in his first administration Gov. Hughes secured the enactment 
of amendments to the corrupt-practices act which provided for the 
widest publicity of contributions to and expenditure of campaign funds. 
Chapter 596 of the Laws of 1907 specifically included the candidate 
within its provisions, and required him to file a statement of any con- 
tributions made by him. The limitation making the law applicable 
only to agents of a political committee who pay money “to an aggre- 
gate amount exceeding $200" was omitted. Provision was made for 
petitioning a court of justice to compel the filing of such statements 
and for a prompt inquiry “into the facts and circumstances and into 
such violations of or failures’ to comply with these provisions “ with- 
out respect to any technical requirement” in such manner as the 
court may direct and to secure compliance with or punish for viola- 
tion of the law. 

In 1910 chapter 429 was passed, amending the election law in rela- 
tion to the expenditure of money in connection with primary elections. 
* Political committees" were made to include a combination of three 
or more persons aiding or taking part in “the election or defeat of a 
candidate for nomination at a primary election or convention, including 
all proceedings prior to such primary election, or of a candidate for 
any office, whether public or not, to be voted for at a primary election ; 
to aid or defeat the nomination by petition of a candidate under 

primary-election law.” 

\il campaign payments not made through political committees, but 

given for the above-mentioned purposes, had to be accounted for in the 
nner provided for the filing of statements for regular elections. 

he other provisions of the law, as to personal expenses and accounting 

») the treasurer or candidate, were also made applicable to primary 

lections and nominations for office. The penal law was then amended 
ipter 430, bringing “ primary elections and conventions and pro- 

s for the nomination of candidates by petition ’ within the pro- 
ons of the election ‘aw. 

implified ballot has grown steadily in favor all over the country. 
principle of publicity for campaign ecntributions is now an 
pied part of popular conviction and of clection procedures. These 
sufficiently attest the validity of Gov. Hughes’s campaign for both. 
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IV. Primary reform, 


Throughout his administration 
maries. Hie believed that 
both the rights of the 
party organization. 


Gov. Hughes advocated direct pri- 
this was the reform most needed to insure 
individual voter and the strength and health of 


| 
} 


| 
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The governor lost his fight for direct primaries. sat his persistent 


| advocacy of the principle resulted in a broad campaign of popular edu- 


cation which will eventually give to New York and other States sound 
direct-primary provisions. 

He called an extraordinary session of the legislature to pass an 
apportionment act and to consider at the same time the question of 
amending the primary-election law. 

As a result the legislature passed assembly bill No. 2401, “ to amend 
the primary-election law generally,” but the governor vetoed it on July 
26, 1907, as it contained provisions which he could not approve: 

“This bill, in its preferential provisions for nominations by district 
committees and for the use of an organization or ‘ district-committee’ 
column on the ballot, distinctly favors those of any party who are 
in control. The enrolled voters are not put upon an equal footing. 
Instead of encouraging care and self-reliance in voting, the proposed 
form of ballot makes it easy to dispense with discriminations. It is 
open to the objections I have urged to our election ballot, and its adop 
tion as a feature of a plan of primary reform I regard as a serious mis- 
take. In making changes we should keep in view the end to be attained, 
and we should proceed in a consistent manner.” 

In his message to the legislature, 1908, the governor again urged the 
need for primary reform, and called attention to the wide difference 
between organization in the interest of the party and the misuse of 
such organization for purely selfish purposes. 

“ Within itself the party constitutes a democracy, and its members 
should be protected against despotic proceedings. 

“There should be unrestricted opportunity for the expression of the 
wishes of the members of the party in the selection of candidates for 
eflice. Only in this way can healthy party activity be secured. And 
in order that the enrolled voter should be encouraged to take part in 
party proceedings, and that the will of the party in the choice of 
candidates may be expressed and not defeated by a perversion of party 
machinery, I am in favor of direct nominations. I renew the recom- 
mendation made at the last session that provision should be made for 
such nominations, at the primary, of candidates for office. In my 
judgment it is advisable that the provision should take the permissive 
form; that is, that a method of direct nominations should be defined 
which party organizations may adopt by suitable rule. I favor this 
course because I believe that in this manner legislation can be had 
which will secure a fair trial of the plan and pave the way for its 
general adoption in the light of persuasive experience.” 

Carries fight into second term: When renominated for office, 
governor again dwelt on the need for primary election reform: 

“TI believe that the surest way of securing the expression of the 
will of the voters of a party with respect to candidates for office is by 
taking that expression directly. There has been a marked develop- 
ment of public opinion upon this subject. I thoroughly believe in party 
organization. Cooperation and loyalty, leadership and organized effort, 
are essential to party success. 

“The best way to make the organization effective is to keep it in 
close touch with the voting strength of the party, to secure the largest 
articipation of the enrolled voters in party affairs, and to stimulate 
nterest and the feeling of responsibility for party action. 

“'This enlarges the just opportunities of leadership and dignifies its 
efforts. Whatever tends to separate the activities of party manage- 
ment from the voters upon whom it relies necessarily weakens: the 
party and deprives it of its proper capacity for effective work. It 
may be impossible to devise any plan which will at all times secure 
that active interest in party affairs which it is the duty of every 
member of the party to take, but provisions for participation should 
be so arranged as to encourage it and not repel it. There should be 
the same freedom within the party in the choice of candidates for 
office as there is in the choice of officers by the direct vote of the 
electorate at large. 

“The present method of choosing candidates is inadequate. The 
voter feels that he has little or no influence in determining the result. 
He feels that candidates are selected for him and that the selection is 
not even made by those whom he chooses to perform his duty. Against 
this system he is in revolt. He is willing to abide by the decision of 
the majority, but he wishes the majority to decide. The movement in 
favor of direct nomination is acquiring, I believe, an irresistible mo- 
mentum, It is instinct with the spirit of democracy. It is not revo- 
lutionary, but consistent with our theories of government. Party gov- 
ernment is likewise based upon the free choice of party candidates. 

“For this I stand, and because I believe that they are essential to 
secure such choice I am in favor of direct nominations by every party. 
* * © -[ regard this as one of the most important issues in this 
campaign.” 

At the beginning of the governor’s second term in 1909 he again 
pointed out the urgent need for freeing party: conventions from domi- 
nation against the interest of the people: 

“All that is worst in our public life finds its readiest means of access 
to power through the contro! of the nominating machinery of parties. 
Party organization needs constantly to defend itself from these en- 
croachments. * * * 

“The time has come, I believe, when nominations by all parties for 
elective offices should be made directly by the enrolled voters of tlic 
parties respectively. This will provote true party representation. It 
will tend to strengthen and dignify party leadership by making it less 
susceptible to misuse and more in accord with general party sentiment. 
By increasing the direct influence of the party voters their participation 
in party affairs will be encouraged. It will make the elective officer 
more independent of those who would control his action for their 
selfish advantage and enable him to appeal more directly to his con- 
stituency upon the basis of faithful service. It can not fail in the 
main to prove a strong barrier against the efforts of those who seek, 
by determining the selection of candidates, to pervert administration 
to the service of privilege or to secure immunity for law breaking. 
It is a reform which is instinct with the spirit of our institutions, and 
it is dificult to see how any party man, however earnest in his par 
tisanship, can oppose the right of voters of the party really to decide 
who shall represent them as candidates.” 

Departs from permissive idea: The governor then indicated his con 
viction that the policy should be binding upon all parties: 

“TI therefore recommend a system of direct nominations by all parties 
for all elective offices, other than those of presidential electors, fille: 
at the November election or at special elections called to fill vacan: 
in such offices. Heretofore I have suggested that it be made sg 
sive, because it was believed that such a provision would rapidly lead 
to its general extension. But the objections urged to this course ani 
the strength which the movement for direct nominations has gathered 
have produced the conviction that we should decide upon a_ policy 
binding upon all parties. In this State the way has been prepared for 
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this course by the method of party enrollment now in use in port 









































of the State and by our f arit with provisio1 | ned to pre 
VE corrupt | tices a f j t ection 

Irom new on the met den t of « es 
bated in the legislature, or } stump, 1 in t r ee 4 legisla 
tive committee was appeint to vest the w s of the sys 
in the States where it was in operat Thi eported ] 
versely to the introduct  < Ne ‘ S 

In his fourth ige to the zgislature, in 1910. tl governor 4 
summing up the n < ons ‘ etl £ my a the 
need of direct the | ¥ i 

Defeat of bills: During ‘ nt of } lary-elk } 
bills were introduced P ninent ar ther the Hinman-G i 
direct-primaries bill favored G I i ihis bill was defeated 
in both houses 

TI Meade-Phillips bil W issed | th t S 
promptly veteed by Gov. Hughes on the ground that it 1 , 
put a denial of needed primary ref 

A compromise re d the ¢ rb t ad l It 
provided for tl is 1 Con 
er men, for t electic ii State-wide enr« 
ment, State s I »p ( | prir v ballot 

This bill pass inte ) was defeated in tft assemb VW 
it did not go far enough to acl the needed ref s, Sup 
po d this | l ed that tl f ? 1 under it w of 
a different caliber from those holding ! and that they w } 
earried out the eform that h c's i we ive |} yup 

Special session called: The legis was ther ummor to 1 t 
fin special session to consider the Cobb , advocated | the yvernor 
es cxperimental. 

Ex-President Roosevelt ir rsa] the Cobb bill in a tter dated Jun 
29. 1910, addressed to Tjoyd C. Griscom, chairman of the New York 
County Republican committe in the fo wine terms: 

“It seems to me that the Cobb bill, with the amendments proposed 
by you, meets the needs of the sit tion I believe the peo I 
it. I most earnestly hope that it w he eT ted into Lat 

It was indorsed by a Republican ex-President, was re mit } l by 
a Republican governor, and was fa red by a majority of tt Reput 
lican legislature. It was beaten in the assembly, however, by a te of 
80 to 63. The senate then re it Cobb bill by a vote of 25 to 19 
26 t y necessary to pass it. 

Gov. Hughes was urged b ersons to call : nd specia! 
session, but he decided that all l be done that could be 4d at 
that time and that the next act ust Hie in the dir n of ed it 
ing the voters to demand direct es in tl il] conventio1z 
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statute books of New York to satisfy the demand whieb G 
Hughes's campaign created. ; not a sw based o . 
of primary reform urged by Hu But New Y x i many 
other States of the country are now en oring to work out an : 
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quate direct primary system. The principles which t! } 
slowly toward are the principles of Hug ‘s direct primary campaigr 


Gov. Hughes believed tl 
lay in the quality of his ay 


Throughout his administrat governor demanded honesty and 





efficiency in public service ards of administrative effi ney 
on the part of the individuals charged with carrying into effect t 
responSibilities of government were urged by him in his first i: gi 


address: 

“We are a government of laws 1 not of men. We s d 
idual caprice to defined ils of our liberty 
essed in constitutional « from the risk of tem 
itation But the s our Government, despite its con 
stitutional guaranties, is found in the intell nee and publi rit 
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C ts citizens and in its ability to eall to the work of administration 
n of single-minded devotion to the public interests, who make un 
selfish service to the State a point of knightly honor. 

If in administration j e standard efficiency not 
partisan advantage, if in e laws we deal impartially, if in 
making the laws there is nt action with reference to 
each exigency, we shall di ss and selfish agitaters and take 
from the enemies of our peace their vantage ground of attack. 

“It is my intention to employ my constitutional powers to this end.” 
In his second inaugural address in 1909 he again laid « is on 





the careful selection of public officia 
“ What is most influentia! in sec 





due recogniti 





n of the dignity 











of office is proper care in the selection of officers. » far as we may 
be able to raise the standards of administration we may make easie 
the task of drawing to t public service nm of high capacity and 
unselfish motive. Conspicuous examples of administrative flicien 

and the appropriate tributes won from a grateful peopke, will do more 
to secure disinterested men of talent for public office and to r ntain 


high standards than either protests against the abuse of criticism or 
increase of pecuniary rewards.” 


FTAMOVATI FI Mo OFTICE 


The governor stood out flatly in favor of giving the executive 


I 


power of removal. He believed that the ,; 
to the people for the efficient administration 
must have the power to remove all heads of 
of commissions, not merely in the case of proved d 
graft, but also when the head or the commis 
or inefficient. 





ernor, 










The standards of public office which he set are well exemplified $ 
Statement at the time he tried to remove from office the State 
intendent of insurance whom he held to be proved incompetent f hi 
Office. He said: 

“ The removal should not be limited to acts which constitute a crir 
or involve moral turpitude. We do not want our offices conducted b 
men who simply keep within the penal code and do not o the 








moral sentiment of the community. We want eff administ 
men wo are not only honest but capable men who have a hig 
ard of administrative duty, who do not proceed along the li 
resistance, but a intent on giving the service to which tl 
entitled.” 

The standards here defined by Mr. Hughes mark a definite ste 
ward in the efficient development of public administration in Am 
and their enforcement in the most populous and influential State has 
bad a marked influence throughout the country. 

The question of th: governor’s right to remove publi 
brought to a severe test in the case of the borough presid 
hattan, who was proved at a public hearing to be both neg! 
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antine. In view of the growth of metropolitan population, the holding 
of thts strip of iboard for park purposes can not fail to be of great 
public benefit. 

lire protection: The governor was conscious of the need for pro- 
tection of forests from fire, and in 1909 signed a bill providing such 
faciliti espite the objectionable features on other grounds as out- 

1 in his memorandum of approval: 

It is unfortunate that this bill, having for its main object the 
making of suitable provisions to protect the forests from fire, should 
have been made the vehicle of special amendments with regard to fish 
and game. It was hoped that the careful revision of last year would 

. end the practice of annual amendments for the purpose of making 
ial exceptions with regard to this or that locality. 

The bill is also objectionable in its provisions exempting men em- 
ployed for fire protection from the civil-service law. All exemptions 
that are justified can readily be had, and should b> had, under the pro 

ons of the general law. 

rhere are other provisions which may justly be criticized. But in 

iew of the peril to which our forest possessions are constantly exposed 
nnd the importance of establishing a proper system to prevent loss by 
fire, it is advisable on the whole that the bill should become a law.” 

WATER POWER, 

fhe regulation and development of the enormous water power of 
the State was frequently urged by Gov. Hughes. He called the atten- 
tion of the people of the State to the enormous value of the State’s 
water power and pointed out the opportunities for industrial develop- 


nent which were inherent in this power: 





It has been estimated by the water-supply commission that, ex- 
uding Ni and the St. Lawrence, the rivers of the State, with the 
proper storage of their flood waters, are capable of furnishing at least 


1,000,000 horsepower for industrial purposes; and it is deemed clear 
that 550,000 horsepower of energy is annually allowed to run to waste 


because no well-devised and comprehensive plant for the general and 
systematic development of water powers has been undertaken by the 
State And the incidental additions which would accrue from the regu- 
lation of our streams and the prevention of drought and flood are suffi- 
ciently obvious, 

* We now have within our grasp an opportunity which for the sake 
of the industrial freedom and prosperity of the future we should not 
permit to be wasted. These great natural sources of power should not 
only be developed in a manner which the State alone can make pos- 


sible, but should be held for the benefit of the people under conditions 
which will insure the protection of the common right and fair return 
for privileges granted.” 


ene CCC CN 


State water-supply commission (1907): At the conference of gov- 
ernors on conservation in 1908 Goy. Hughes summarized the results 


accomplished during the first year of his administration, quoting his 
annual message to the legislature of 1907: 

“After referring to the legislation which has created a water-supply 
commission, charged with duties with regard to potable waters and river 





provement, I added: ‘It remains to be considered whether it is not 
ndvisable to provide a more comprehensive plan, embracing in a 
clearly defined way the matter of water storage and the use of water 
courses for purposes of power. The entire question of the relation of | 
the State to ite water demands more careful attention than it has 
hitherto recei, a order that there may be an adequate scheme of 
just regulation for the public benefit.’ 

‘Pursuant to this recommendation, the legislature of 1907 directed 
the State water-supply eommission ‘to collect information relating to 
the water powers of the State and devise plans for the development of 
such water powers,’ and appropriated $35,000 for the purpose. The 
act contemplated a thorough investigation and the submission of } 
accurate information and comprehensive plans. 

The commission entered zealously upon its work and procured | 
competent expert assistance. In February last it made a valuable pre- | 
liminary report.” | 

Compensation for water-power privileges: The governor opposed the | 
zrant of water-power privileges without compensation and without re- | 
strictions which would protect the right of the public from whom | 


those privileges are derived. In the same address he pointed out that 
State in the previous year had established a precedent of requiring 


sper compensation for grants of power privileges in public waters: 


* Water-power privileges have been granted in the past withouf_any 

provision for a payment to the State in return for what the State 
gives These grants have frequently been made without proper reserva- 
tions or conditions and without anything constituting a suitable con- 
ideration. They have amounted simply to donations of public rights | 
for private benefit. It does not fetter individual enterprise to insist | 
upon protection of the common interest and due payment for what is | 
obtained from the public. Last year, on the grant of a franchise to a | 
development company which was to develop power from the St. Law- 
rence River, it was insisted that provision should be made for compen- 
cation for the privilege upon a sliding scale, according to the power 
developed, And thus it was established that hereafter in the State 
of New York public privileges, on terms of justice to the investors and 
ihe public alike, must be paid for.” 


Principles in water-power development: In his message to the legis- 
ature in 1910, the governor enumerated the provisions which a proper 


i 


water-power bill should contain: 

(1) That the flow of water in our rivers should be regulated and 
our water powers developed to the fullest extent that may be prac- 
ticable. 

his is essential to prevent unnecessary damage from floods and to 
insure our industrial progress and the future prosperity of our people. 

“(2) That with respect to streams having their headwaters within 
the boundaries of the forest parks, all plans of regulation or power 


development should be executed only by the State, and all reservoirs 
and their appurtenances and the impounded waters should be the prop- 
erty of the State and under exclusive State control, and not be per- 
mitted to pass into private hands. 

Any such plan should embrace all necessary safeguards to insure 


the proper protection of the forests. 

“(3) That with respect to any other streams flowing through any 
other public park or reservation of the State, such plans should like- 
wise be executed by the State and it should retain exclusive ownership 


and control in order adequately to safeguard the State's interests. 
(4) 
powers of the State should be developed in a comprehensive manner 
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“(5) That in any case of State development of water power, provi- 


sion should be made for the granting of such rights as may be proper 
to use the power so developed upon equitable terms and conditions. 


“(6) That the State should not undertake any plan of regulation or 


water-power development save upon a basis which would make its in- 
vestment a fair and reasonable one from the public standpoint by virtue 
of practicable measures for insuring such a return upon the State's 
outlay as would be equitable in the particular circumstances. 


purpose of permitting 


amendment of the constitution at this time for the 
any portion of the forest preserve to be used for 


‘(7) That an 


any such purpose should, by its terms, or by appropriate reference, suit- 
ably define the property within the preserve which is to be used and the 


manner of its use, 


No amendment and no plan of development should 


meet with any favor which, after the most rigid scrutiny, does not afford 


absolute assurance that in no way will the public interest in the 
be parted with or jcopardized.” 


forests 


Vetoes measures to promete private profit: The governor met each 


legislative effort to promote private profit at the expense of the State by 
vetoing such bills passed by the legislature, as in the case of assembly 


t 


oe 
25, 


4111 2382, June 1910: ; 
“It does not afford a suitable scheme for the protection of the State, 


and it should not become a law. 


“It is to be regretted that a comprehensive measure for water-power 


development, with the necessary details for the execution of a proper 
plan, has not been provided.” 


the river improvement act (June 


That further, as it is of great public importance that the water | 


also was urged by Gov. Hughes. 











and that these natural sources of industrial energy should not become 
the subject of an injurious private control, such development should 
be undertaken by the State whenever such action appears to be feasible 
and for the general interest. 








The same attitude was shown in the governor's veto of an addition to 
25, 1910), in which he said: 
‘‘It is apparent, for reasons wh.*h I have repeatedly stated in my 


messages to the legislature, that there is need for appropriate legislation 
to secure the advantages which would flow from water-power develop- 
ment, not limited to mere considerations of public health and safety. 
We should have a comprehensive scheme so that the sources of indus- 
trial power in this State may be properly availed of; and that we may 
have that extension of industry under conditions safeguarding the public 


interest which will greatly promote the common prosperity. * * #* 


‘I have been very desirous that there should be a proper plan by 


which our water powers can be developed on a basis fair to all; but the 


details of such a plan need to be worked out carefully, and I do not be- 
lieve this can be done by a mere addition to the river improvement act.” 

That the State alone should carry out any plan for the regulation of 
water power having its rise within the boundaries of the forest parks 
He believed that all reservoirs with 
their appurtenances should be the property of the State and under ex- 
clusive State control, and should not be permitted to pass into private 
hands, and that plans for the regulation or development of any other 
stream flowing through any public work or reservation of the State 
should also be exclusively under State control. 

PRESERVATION OF SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Private interests and competitive measures having threatened the de 
struction of the mineral springs at Saratoga Springs, the legislature in 
1909 passed a bill providing for the purchase of the springs by the State 
and the establishment of a State reservation. Gov. Hughes approved 
the bill. 

Gov. Hughes’ 
usual breadth. 


s 


conservation policy shows an industrial outlook of un- 
It defines the proper use of great natural resources for 
the greatest good to the State and its citizens. It guards against ruth 
less destroyers on the one hand and selfish interests on the other. It 
offers a practical administrative plan for one of the most difficult and 
least-regarded problems of American States. 
VII, Labor. 
One-third of the labor laws ever passed in the State of New York 


since its foundation—133 years—were passed during Gov. Hughes's ad 
ministration, and at his instance. These cover the field of labor legisla 
tion from workmen’s compensation to child jabor. 

The results accomplished during Gov. Hughes's first term were out 


lined briefly in his speech upon the occasion of his renomination : 

‘*The labor department has been made more effective. Additional 
inspectors have heen provided. The bureau of mercantile inspection 
has been created and inspection of the establishments subject thereto 
has been removed from the overburdened health officers of citi 
the first class and placed with the State department. The head 
the department, himself a labor man who won his promotion by 
proved capacity, has made a commendable record in the enforceni 
of the law. 

“The child-labor laws have been made more stringent. 

“Improved provision has been made with regard to ventilation of 


Ol 
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factories and for suitable washrooms; protection has been provided 
for those employed in the construction of tunnels and for proper 
report of accidents. 


The limitation of the hours of labor of employees on street surface 
railroads has been extendec to all cities of the second class. The em 
ployment of railroad employees, except in specified cases of casua!tic 
or unexpected delays of trains for more than 16 consecutive hours, lia 


iu 


been prohibited and provision has been made to enforce periods « 
rest. An eight-hour day has been provided for railroad, telegraph, l 


telephone operators, 

“It has been required that the employees of steam surface railways 
shall receive their wages semimonthly instead of monthly as heretofore, 
thus aiding thrift and protecting them from the exactions to whi: 
they have been exposed. And the law as to cash payment of wast 
has been amended so as to include companies ec d in harvesting 
and storing ice.” 

REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

A law which went into effect June 15, 1907, completely reorganized 
the department of labor and provided for an enlarged staff to enfor: 
the law. In the words of the commissioner of labor: “It was th 
most intelligent and generous treatment the department has received 
from the legislature for many years.” 

Gov. Hughes, in his first message the 
specifically his reasons for this law: ; 

‘The labor department should be put on a better footing. Il’rior 
to 1901 the bureaus or departments of labor statistics, factory ins): 
tion, and mediation and arbitration were separately organized. In 
that year they were consolidated into the present department of labor, 
but this was accomplished without a suitable revision of the law, and 
some confusion has resulted. Not only should the law be carefully 
revised, but provision should premptly be made to increase the efficiency 
of the department by thoroughly equipping it for its work. It serve 
no useful purpose to increase the duties of a department without 
supplying the means by which they may be discharged. And it is of 
vital importance to the interests of the wage earners throughout tle 
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State that the provisions of the labor law should be strictly) 
“* ® * Whatever increase is necessary to s 
of the important provisions of the statutes re 









ment i as ' resulating 

a of labor should be supplied without delay. Po atta ! 

‘ t the work should be specialized and positions and salaries 
st ild De graded. 


PROTECTION OF CHILD LABOR, 





In his message to the legislature in 1907 Gov. Hugl 
and specific legislation for ; 





a recomme nd to y¥ nt 
of child labor. Laws fe in is to 
them their right to an ¢ Oo dit t : 
with appropriate safegua humat nti 
ment. and nothing should be left undone ff 


‘Children under 16 should have an 
vision will not only furnish protection fr 

so aid the administrative officers in t ni 

‘I also recommend that in order to protect chi 
employments there should be a precise prohi I 
oO nations in whic h children under > shall not be employed 
pr ni xitions as to such matters are apt to be found inoperativ 
fair to all concerned | and essential to the protection of children that the 

WW be made as specific as possible.” 

Legislation: Two laws, as outlined by the gover! were later en- 
acted, one reducing the number of hours per day n children V 
be employed in factories from 9 to 8 and the hours between which they 
may be employed from between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. to 8 a. m. and 5 
p. m.. and one extending these provisions to apply to children employed 
“ connection with factories ’’ and entirely reframing the law detining 
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the hours of labor of females over 16 hese were divided into two 
classes—minors under 21 and adults—in order to limit to the adults 
the effect of recent decisions of the courts holding the night-wo 
hibition of section T7 unconstitutional because it applied to adults. 
Gov. Hughes regarded these bills of such extreme importance to work 
ing women and children that he approved them, despite the retention 
of the unconstitutional provision 

Dangerous employments: As the governor's recomme! ¢ 
to the protection of children against dangerous employ: contained 

his first message to the legislature had not been carried out, he 
again urged, in 1909, the enactment of such legislation : 

‘I renew the recommendation made in my first message that in or 
der to protect children against dangerous employments there should be 

more precise prohibition specifying the occupations, to be selected 

th just discrimination, in which children under 16 years of age shall 
not be employed. It is believed that this will be an improvement upon 
ihe general terms of the present law. 

It is also desirable in the interests of justice, as well as to aid in 
nforcement of the law, that where a minor under 16 sustains an 
in the course of an employment which the law forbids, the em- 
over should be liable by reason of the violation of the law, without 
regard to contributory negligence or the employee’s assumption of 
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lation relating 















A bill was also passed specifying the different kinds of machines 
ipon which children under 16 might not be employed. It prohi 
in addition, their employment in certain processes, including, in the 
ase of girls, operations which required them to remain standi 
stantly. This second list of prohibited employments had ir 
only danger of accidental injury, but also danger to health from harm- 
ful or poisonous substances. 


IIEALTH AND SAFETY OF EMPLOYEES IN MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The power of inspection of mercantile establishments had heretofore 
een vested in local boards of health. The resulting inadequate en 
orcement of the labor law brought from the governor a recommenda 
tion that the responsibility of enforcement be transferred to the State 
department of labor. 

A bill to this effect passed the assembly without much difficulty, but 
in the senate met with powerful opposition on the part of merchants 
who would be affected by the measure. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
the many friends of the bill, its opponents succeeded in preve 


r ite 
nung it 


massage, 


The supply bill passed at the regular session carries appropriations 
to enable the labor department to undertake this work, but the neces 
sary amendments of the substantive law have not been ma F 

Gov. Hughes emphatically recommended the bill again t 
lature in extraordin: ry session. It was accordingly again introduced, 
and, although again vigorously opposed, was finally passed 
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MIMONTHLY PAYMENT OF WAGES. 


‘he first bill requiring railroads to pay wages semim 









( nonthly was introduced in 1901. Since then the me 
peared perennially before the legislature. After eight ve: 
‘ailread employees, the = became a law in 1908 under Gov ne shes 
act was one of the two pr ferre d measures that year of the St te 
We smen’s Federation and was actively championed by the legis- 
iti gents of that organization and the railway brotherhoods, and on 
the sth r hand was vigorously opposed by the railroads. In approving 
the : t, Gov. ITlughes said: 


if 

‘By the labor law it is provided that corporations and joint-stock 
iations shall pay their employees weekly. Steam surf 

I wever, were excepted from this provision and | 

monthiy. This mitigates this discrimination by pro\ 

inonthly payment. 
“It Is urged that this change will cause the steam railroads some 





inconvenience and expense. But doubtless the present law o+ ions 
mvenience and expense to other corporations who are not berefited 
any exception. It is better that the present bill should bec« a 





and suitable administrative arrangements be made to con 
t than that the existing discrimination, which can not be justified with 
le regard to the policy of the provision of the labor law, should be 

inaintained,”’ 

Since adequate penalties for violation o 








this law had not been pro 


- 
ded, the governor included in his message to the next legislature the 
owing recommendaticen, which resulted in the necessary amendment: 
‘At the last session a law " 1s passed providing for semimonthly pay- 
ent of railroad employees. Vhile a penalty for its violation is pro- 
1 for by the labor law, it’ is not satisfactory, and the Penal Code 
ld be amended so as to bring within its provisions the violation of 
he amendment of last year. There should be no question as to the 
adequacy of the penalty.’ 


nou 
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‘ iter 674 was the first State law in this country to adopt the 
principle of compulsory compensation. 3oth acts were notable as ef- 
fectin 1 general change from the principle of liability to that of 
aut i nsation. 

FULL CREW ON RAILROADS. 

i legislature in 1907 passed a bill requiring the employment of 
an additional brakeman on freight trains composed of more than 20 
cars, thus making a train crew consist of six instead of five persons. 
As in other ilar legislation, the governor expressed full sympathy 
with eflicient service, but opposed arbitrary requirements not adaptable 
to varying conditions, The governor vetoed the bill un the following 
grounds 


According to 


present practice, freight trains are very generally 
operated with a 


crew of five persons, and the object of this bill is to 














compel the employment of an additional brakeman. The necessity for 
thig is said to lie in the fact that without three brakemen the freight 
trains are insufficiently manned, and that firemen are compelled to 
leave their places in all kinds of weather to throw switches when the 
ty brakemen ure required respectively to go ahead of and behind 
the train 
“This bill, however, upon the facts developed before me upon the 
hearing and undisputed, is clearly unconstitutional. Sugh a measure 
should define the service required with suitable reference to circum- 
stances and conditions, so that the law would apply in proper cases and 
not arwise rhe bill takes no account of the differences between 
the different roads and parts of roads, in trackage and switching 
facilities, and of the fact that what may be necessary in the case of 
some railroads may be wholly unnecessary in others. In the case of 
the New York Central Railroad it was shown that the trackage and 
switching facilities on its main lines were of such a character as to 
make unnecessary the employment of a third brakeman, in accordance 
W the provisions of the bill This was frankly conceded by sup- 
porters of the bill. 
lo require the expenditure of a very large amount of money (esti- 
mated at several hundred thousand dollars annually), without neces- 
sity for the outlay, is simply arbitrary exaction and a taking of property 
without due process of law. “he bill does not refer its requirements to 


any proper stardard of necessity or provide any criterion by which its 
proper application under varying conditions is to be determined. It 
conts an absolute requirement which, upon the facts conceded be- 


ns 


fere me, can not be justified.” 
EQUAL PAY FOR TEACHERS. 
In the last year of Gov. Hughes’s administration the legislature 
passed an act to amend the Greater New York charter providing equal 
pay for equal work to both male and female members of the supervising 


and teaching staff of the public schools of the city of New York. 
rhe bill was referred to the mayor of New York City, who disapproved 


it The legislature, however, passed the bill over the mayor's disap- 
preval, and it was then referred to the governor. 

Gov. Hughes then vetoed the bill. He did not take a stand against 
equal pay, his attitude being clearly outlined in the following paragraph 
of his memorandum of veto: 

‘It is proposed by iegislative enactment to establish the proposition 
that for the work of a given position women shall receive equal pay 
with men. It is for this principle that the supporters of the bill con- 
tend and not for mere increased pay. The gross inequalities which 
have been permitted by the board of education, and which clearly 


should not be continued, are pointed to for the purpose of emphasizing 
the principle in question.” 

He was against inequalities, whether they affected women teachers 
or apy other group of public servants, but could not approve the selec- 
tion for special relief of one group within a given community. He 
stood for principles broadly applied, after full investigation and dis- 
cussion, rather than piecemeal legislation. He took the position that if 
the policy of “ equal pay for equal work ’"’ was to be adopted, it was the 
duty of the State to apply that policy impartially in every city of the 


State and for other kinds of State work besides teaching: 
The board of education is (thus) directly subject to the control of 
the legislature, and whatever provisions may be found necessary or wise 


for the purpose of defining its powers or prescribing its policy must be 
prescribed by the legislature. No other authority is competent to make 
6uch provision. 
ut while the legislature has power to deal with every phase of the 
maiter, the course which experience approves is that certain general prin- 
ciples of action should laid down and that within these = ples 
freedom with reference to detailsof management should be left to the sub- 
ordinate bodyacting with peculiar knowledge of localconditions. * * * 
rhe motive of the present bill is to compel equal pay for men and 
women holding the same positions under any particular schedule of 
salaries. The provision of the bill relating to classification, schedules, 
and the raising of additional funds by taxation turn upon this central 
requirement and are for the purpose of giving it effect. And inasmuch 
as the question is one of general principle it is claimed that it is a re- 
quirement properly to be established by the legislature in laying down 
the rules under which the board of education shall exercise its powers. 
** Now, without taking up the alleged ambiguities of the bill, it clearly 
appears, with respect’to this fundamental matter, to be open to serious 
objection, 
‘The proposition as it is put—‘ equal pay for equal work '—is an 


be 


‘ 


attractive one and set forth on behalf of the worthy public servants 
who are engaged in this important calling. It has elicited a large 
measure of support while at the same time it has provoked vigorous 


opposition from those who believe that the desired legislation would be 


ul ‘tunate both for the schools and the women teachers. 

Dut it is manifest that the principle is one of general application, 
and it should not be adopted by the State unless the State is prepared 
to apply it generally. The question is necessarily one of State policy, 
al such it should be presented and debated before action is taken. 


“There is no reason why the principle should be applied to teachers 
in New York and not to those in Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
and clsewhere In the State. Nor is there any reason why it should be 
limited to school-teaching. If sound, it should be applied in our State 
hospital service, in our charitable and reformatory institutions, and 
gencrally through the civil-court service of the State. It is indefensible 
that a principle of grave importance to the State as a whole should be 
established in connection with a local measure inviting only the con- 
sideratiow which as such it receives. The consideration of such a matter 
should be under circumstances directing the attention of every member 
of the legislature to its importance with reference to his own constitu- 
ency and to the State at large, and not upon the assumption that it is a 
question of purely local concern, 
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“What local authorities or subordinate boards may do within the 
limits of their discretion, while locally important, is a very different 
matter f'om the establishment by legislation of a principle of action 
which has an appropriate local limitation. By acting in such matters 
through local bills, the State finds itself committed to a course which 
as State policy has never received thorough consideration. 

“For this reason I can not approve this bill. The matter should 
be left to the board of education to be dealt with locally as may seem 
best, unless the legislature is prepared to lay down the general pri: 
ciple for the entire State and the entire public service.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR UNIONS. 


The governor frequently gave expression to his natural sympathy 
with the constructive work done by labor organizations. At the ded 
cation of the tuberculosis pavilion erected by the Central Federation 
of Labor at Albany he said, in 1908: 

“ My friends, there are some who regard organized labor as a sources 
of strife and menace of difficulty. I regard it as a fine opportunity 
for the amelioration of the condition of men working with no oth 
purpose than to make the most of themselves and to achieve son 
thing for their families. I regard it as a fine opportunity for th: 
realization of the highest benetits for those that every patriotic citi 
zen feels most solicitous about to see that everything should be don 
for their continued progress. 

‘“* Under wise leadership, with statesmanlike guidance, with a since 
intention to promote the benefit of the community and to secure honor 
able progress, the mission of labor organizations is one of the fin 
that any association of men could guard. To-day we have a realiza 
tion of what can be accomplished. 

“We have entered into a campaign which requires the cooperati: 
of all in the community to stamp out this great white plague. By th: 
mitigation of improper conditions of labor, by the decrease of hours « 
labor, by securing better administration of health departments and 
wiser legislation with regard to the conditions of tenement houses, an 
with reference to many preventable nuisances much has been done ti 
obtain better conditions for the workingman. But what is done ea 
year only points out what is to be done the year following. 

“There is a great movement in this country from one end to th 
other, a movement of progress that is not sensational, that is no 
intended for the benefit of this or that particular man, selfishly con 
sidered, that is not controlled by any set of men, but is for the im 


provement and the progress of humanity, because all our decent citizer 


ship is determined that every abuse that can be corrected shall b 
corrected and that every man shall have a fair chance in thi 
country.” 


Six-day week: The governor frequently held conferences with labo: 
union delegations during his incumbency. In 1908 an effort was m: 
to open such work places as butcher and barber shops on Sunday, 

a delegation of the Workingmen’s Federation appeared before him 
enlist his opposition to such measures. When a minister who acco: 
panied them, representing the Sabbatarian Association, read a long 
address to the governor urging him to keep such places closed « 
Sunday, the latter immediately replied: 

“T believe in a six-day working week. So do you. 
know that the men who are making a six-day week a 
eventual fixture are these men and their associates?” indicating tt 
labor union members present. “I long ago came to the conclusio: 
that the labor unions are going to solve the Sunday labor question t 
the best interest of the country. Join hands with them and you w 
double your results while halving your labor.” 


gut do yx 
possibility and an 


ORGANIZED LABOR COMMENT ON THE HUGHES ADMINISTRATION. 


The Legislative Labor News, the recognized organ of the State Fed: 
tion of Labor, published by John M. O'Hanlon, Troy, N. Y., indicat 
after the governor's resignation in 1910 how this interest had result 
in unusually favorable labor legislation by commenting, under t 
“aption ‘“‘ He was a great governor,” as follows: 

“Now that Gov. Hughes has retired from politics and ascended t: 
place on the highest judicial tribunal in the world, the fact can be : 
knowledged without hurting anybody's political corns that he was 
greatest friend of labor laws that ever occupied the governor's chair 
Albany. During his two terms he has signed 56 labor laws, includi: 
among them the best labor laws ever enacted in this or any other St 
He also urged the enactment of labor laws in his messages to the lez 
lature, even going so far as to place the demand for a labor law in « 
of his messages to an extra session of the legislature. 

“Only 162 labor laws have been enacted in this State since its er 
tion in 1777—in 133 years. One-third of these, exceeding in qua! 
all of the others, have been enacted and signed during Gov. Hugi 
term of three years and nine months. ; 

“With such a record of approval and suggestion of progressive | 
lation in the interest of humanity to his credit, it is easy to beli 
that human rights will have a steadfast and sympathetic upholde: 
the new justice of the Supreme Court of the United States.” ' 

The protection of children in industry, the recognition of the rig 
of injured and disabled workmen to compensation, thus distributing | 
burden of industrial accidents; the improvement of hours and con 
tions of labor for working men and women, these are among the 
rificant achievements of Mr. Hughes’s governership. These same su 
jects are now engaging social and legislative interest and energy 
many of our States. In all of them history shows Mr. Hughes to ha 
been a pioneer. The workmen’s compensation law was the first St: 
wide compensation law in the country, and, although declared uncor 
tutional by the Supreme Court, it served as a model for similar | 
in a number of States in the following year. The work of the W: 
wright Commission and the law of 1910 are landmarks in the h-s 
of compensation law. The stability of Mr. Hughes’s social mea 
and their permanent place in our national records are due to t! 
combination of social idealism with sound legislative detail. 


VII. Immigration. 


Mr. Hughes, as governor, put through the first measures of pra 
Americanization ever adopted by any State in this country, The 
York State Bureau of Industries and Immigration established by 
exemplifies the domestic immigration policy, which in a national! 
has never yet been attained, and which New York State was the 
to approach. 

Soon after Gov. Hughes took office the 
condition and distribution of immigrants 
his attention. 

American citizenship and our foreign born: Gov. Hughes underst: 
the various racial elements of which our citizenship is composed a! 
frequently gave expression to his faith in the democracy which grew 
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out of the fusion of races in American ddress to a : 
mittee representing a society of foreig: 2 «a j og. 
1908, he said: 

‘One of the most encouraging things about cor s in r 
try is the fact that whatever stocks we may present, we s 1 . 
‘ responsive to t Amer ide I the get } é ur 

tions is not confined to p e of e or of any st is 
general to all the men rs of cit Were it otherwise we 

ld not last. As it is, we n future with un led 
ynfidence.” 

The same sentiment was expressed in an address in March the 
ume year before another oup ¢ tturalized citizens: 

‘My friends, we are all getl here; we have got to do something 

the newcomer; we have ike him reali what institu- 

ns mean; we have got to 1 helping and a brotherly hand. 
No American can afferd to self aloof, and when we gather in 
ir different societies and pay just tribute to our stocks and the great 
en who have ennobled the fame of our origin, let us not forget that 
the greatest source of pride is in the contribution we have made to the 
life of this country, and the test of our own rht to exult in our an- 
estry is what we do to maintain what they have so richly provided.” 

The governor entered into a more detailed state: ent of his attitude 

ward the foreign-born citizen in an address at Cohoes, N. Y., on 


June 24, 1909: 


We are reminded here of the different elements that have been fused 


nto American life, and of the varied so es of our power as a Nation. 
No true American begrudges anyone his pride of ancestry or the fond- 
ss with which he lingers over the glories of the land of his birth or 
pride he takes in the talents of the race to which he belongs. We 
» proud of the fact that in this country we are not dependent upon 
one influence or any one source of sur_ngth, but we have gathered 
gether the best of all, and we represent in our American life the 
ilents and the aptitudes of all humanity. * * * 
‘We sometimes hear people talking of ‘the American’ as though he 


longed to one particular race; and sometimes we hear the distinction 
rawn between so-called ‘Americans’ and so-called ‘ foreigners.’ I 
ave no sympathy for any spirit of that sort. ‘American’ is a word of 
the spirit, and not a word of the flesh. ‘American’ means devotion to 
nstitutions, and not a particular origin; and those who have come here 
rom any country or who represent here the different racial elements 
I appear commingled are either true or false Americans, not accord- 
ing to the length of their stay, the place of birth of their fathers, or 
the distinction of their ancestry in this country, but by reference ex- 
lusively to their honorable devotion to the principles of American 
government and their earnest desire that the institutions of this country 
hall be preserved in their integrity. 

“There are American men landing 











from the ship at Ellis Island 


almost every day that are true Americans five years before they can 
take out their naturalization papers. They are true Americans the 
moment they land on American soil because of the patriotic ideas 


which brought them here, and their intense love of liberty and of popular 
overnment under a Constitution which safeguards the rewards of thrift 
and secures honorably acquired property.” 


COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION, 


In 1908 Gov. Hughes sent a message to the legislature recommending 
that a commission be appointed to make suitable inquiry into the con- 
dition of aliens in New York State, and to suggest practicable measures 

remedy existing abuses and to promote Americanization: 

“The condition of immigrants from foreign countries who in large 
numbers remain in this State requires careful study. We can not afford 
to ignore the situation, and our first effort should be properly to under- 

tand it and to take whatever measures may be necessary to protect 
these newcomers from the special forms of imposition of which the) 
are the victims, and through a proper distribution to realize their eco 
nomic value. The matter has many phases which may well form the 
subject of a special investigation. 

“IT recommend that provision be made for the appointment of a com- 
lission for this purpose. And as it is a field which has engaged the 
ttention of many public-spirited citizens, I believe it would be possible 
o obtain a commission possessing the highest qualifications which would 
serye without compensation.” 

\ commission was accordingly appointed, which investigated the con- 
dition of immigrants living in the State. It transmitted its report on 
April 5, 1909. The general social, industrial, and educational condition 
of aliens was studied and inquiry was made into such matters as ex- 
clusion of aliens; causes of immigration; the alien as a dependent, de- 
linquent, and defective ; economic and moral conditions ; places of amuse- 
ment for immigrants; and forces tending to promote assimilation of 
aliens into American life. Such general exploitation was discovered 
that detailed investigations were made of practices and methods of 
immigrant private banks and the losses incurred by immigrant de- 
positors; activities of steamship ticket agencies and ticket peddlers; 
work of notaries public and preparation of illegal documents; relation 
of the alien to the administration of the civil and criminal law, and the 
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work of shyster lawyers and professional bondsmen; congestion in the 
ourts empowered to hold naturalization proceedings; conditions sur- 
sunding the transportation of immigr 


ants from the time of their land- 
ng at the Battery and the exploitation practiced upon them on trains, 
locks, and steamboats; condition of imn homes; distribution 

liens through employment and contract-labor agencies; and living con 
litions in labor camps. Existing educational facilities for immigrants 
re also studied, including the provision for industrial traini in 
lic schools and in religious, philanthropic, and private schools, the 
k of educational facilities in labor camps, and the lack of adequate 
ndards for comprehensive instruction in civics. 
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BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES AND IMMIGRATION, 





The commission recommended as a result of its inquiry that a bureau 

of industries and immigration should be established in the State, espe- 
lly charged with the duty of securing for the State the economic 
intages derivable from the intelligent utilization of the alien in 


dustrial, agricultural, and other employments and at the same time 
protecting the alien from exploitation, fraud, and misrepresentation 
nd of promoting his welfare and thus facilitating his development into 
intelligent and useful citizen. 
rhe bureau of industries and immigration was clothed with the power 
arrying out and developing a State domestic immigration policy by 
assuring to every alien a heari and an impartial inquiry into his 
Dialnt or difficulty, by obtaining the enforcement of existing laws to pre 
vent his exploitation, by undertaking investigations of living and | 
conditions and submitting recommendations for improvements, 
publishing and distributing information to facilitate assimilation. 
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we can of the constitution because we 
t t is the tl to step in and find out what the people 
the security of our Government and the respect which the 
law for law in itself, not for a particular law. Every- 
iw that helps him. Everybody likes a law which aids 
! is What really supports us as a free 
particular le but respect for law 
| going together with the genuine 
termination that we will do things 
ght w like a law we will try to repeal it; 
t} ht it shall be amended.” 
I vays his interest in racing as a sport 
| i es, especially in what he did to 
Ss fair 
h t race-track s a fight for the 
f +) ilamental law of the & c from having in 
I with tl p sure of the people, it aimed at and 
1 tl Le of tive discrimination in favor of a par- 
I ‘ n this respect, as in many of his measures, in- 
t ind in spirit the law apply broadly to all 
g ill} ind should be d or modified in the 
XY. Hd ation 
ed ition policies were adopted by the State in 
i Iministration, 
RADE SCHOOLS. 
blish1 t trade hools in connection with the publi 
3s provided for by chapter of the laws of 1908. It per 
he establishment by local public school authorities of either 
ndustrial, or trades schools, and provided for their subsidy by 
‘ An i tant provision of the act designed to give empleyers 
their management, required the public school 
PI t *“‘an advisory board of five members representing 
s and industries’’ to “‘counsel with and advise” the 
! ics in such management. 
ir his mess to the legislature in 1909 dwelt on the 
u ocational training: 
! { table vocational training is a matter of serious con 
Ad opportunities for boys to become skilled workmen do 
\ re rts to supply industrial training have not fully 
1 difficulty 
ious aspect of it is that children who are not being trained for 





nite vocation are not being trained for anything. It is said 
re than one-half of all who enter the public elementary schools 
before completing the work of the schools.. Obviously the cur 
of the « nentary schools should make it to the interest of th 
to rerain to the end of the course. At least it should be of 


er to impel rational parents to see that it is clearly to their 


interest to keep their children in school to the end of the ele 
ind to justify the State in so doing in case of inferior 


riminal jurisdiction where parents are remiss.” 


COMPULSORY EVENING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 


ation law was amended by chapter 409 of the laws of 1909 
compulsory evening school attendance in cities of the 
children between the of 14 and 16 who 
graduated from the day schools and to provide for its enforce 


class oO ages 







































| The educational policy which characterizes this 
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legislation of { 


g youth and hand 
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governor's dealing particularly with the work 








} aliens, shows that in education as in other fields Gov. Hu ‘| 
| lleved that the State must extend its right to an education to t 





people 
AT. Courts and probation 





| In re the methods of the lower courts in the intere of é 
| unfortu and in greatly broadening and developing the system of 
probati ughout the State, Gov. Hughes advanced far in 
lield nane legislation in America, 

CIVIL COURTS, 
The city court of New York was at this time three years behind in 
regular calendar, so that unless a case was of such a nature that 


be 


could 








put u the short-course calendar, it took three years for 
| to reach trial. ; 
| “It is doubtful whether any court in the county affects the welf 
| of more persons. It is the poor man’s court, where justice should 
speedy, but delays of this sort amount to a denial of justice and bi 1 
disrespect for ‘the law and its administration. If we are to maintair 





law and order and conserve our institutions, evils of this sort must 








| remedied. While we are spending many millions of dollars on p 
| works of great importance to the business interests of the State, 1 
} must not fail to make adequate provision to secure to the masses of t 
| people the prompt enforcement of their rights and the swift red 
of their grievances. No one who is acquainted with the condit 
prevailing in those courts and the earnest efforts which are made 






the justices who perform their duties under conditions of great e1 
| barrassment can fail to recognize the necessity of devising some meat 
} of relief.”’ 





CRIMINAL COURTS, 


The gov 
naming of a cor 


ernor ef 1908 also 


to inve 
} 





isked the legislature to authorizé 
‘ gate “the methods and procedur: 
inferior courts of inal jurisdiction where it would seem that 
system of admir g justice may be greatly improved,” and : 
to this effect was introduced in the senate and a commission was a} 
pointed. The investigation resulted in the passage of an act in 1910 
which the governor signed and with which he filed the follow 
memorandum : 


This bill provides for important reforms in connection with the in 
| ferior courts of criminal jurisdiction in the city of New York. Th 
| wisdom of some of the proposals has been challenged, but they are t} 
|} result of painstaking study, by 

















the commission appointed for the pur 


pose, of a most difficult su ject, and the city of New York should no 
be denied the right to avail itself of the test and experience which ft} 
bill will permit.” . 


PROBATION, 


During the first year of Gov. Hughes’s administration he called at 
| tention to the need of perfecting the probation system of the 
| based on a careful and sympathetic study of the subject in order to d 
vise a practicable statutory scheme. He secured the passage of chapt 
430 in June of that year authorizing the appointment of a permanent 
State probation commission to collate information about this method 
dealing with prisoners and to supervise the efforts of probati 
officers to reclaim the offenders placed in their charge. It also w 
| given power to investigate the work of any probation officer. 

rhe report of the probation commission in 1910 shows what progres 
was made in the State’s probationary system: 


State, 


i ol 









































“Prior to 1907 there were no statistics available as to the ext 
of the use of probation in New York State. In that year the probati 
IMMIGRANT CHILDREN, | system was reported as used in 16 cities, 1 village, and 11 count 
reating the bureau of industries and immigration (see “Im- | courts. ‘The growth of the system during the next three years led 
1’), upon the recommendation of Goy. Hughes's commission | its use in 1910 in 37 cities, over 40 towns and villages, and 34 cou 
on, gay that bureau power to secure and distribute to courts, besides in the supreme court In a number of counties, . 
I ndents the names and addresses of newly arrived alien “The first appropriation for the salary of a probation officer wa 
1 of school age to aid in the enforcement of the compulsory at- | made in 1904. In 1907 the number of publicly salaried positions was 
provisions of the education law. The data for such chiidren | 35; in 1910 the number had increased to 106. Not until 1908 was i 
hen secured from the Federal immigration authorities, and in the | Permissible for counties to make appropriations for the probat 
vear of its existence the bureau distributed 8,369 names of such | Service. In 1910, 16 counties had provisions for salaried probati 
vildrer fhis experiment proved of such value that the Fed offic : itd : ; . hi 
nment has since adopted the plan and is now distributing | ‘Since the commission came into existence the number of chi 
2 new irrivel children of school age to school superip- | Placed on probation each year has been about 2,000, and the numb: 
hr hout the country. ; | adults so dealt with has averaged between 6,000 and 7,000 ! 
. 7 } number of persons on probation at a time averages between 5,000 
IMMIGRANT ADULTS. | 4,000. 
bureau was also empowered to devise methods for the | ‘Marked improvements have been made in the operations of 
instruction of adult and minor aliens in the English language | Probation system during the last three years. More care 7 
naman t duties and rights of citizenship and the funda- | Lefore is exercised by judges in selecting defendants to be released 
os Way seidcan saiien ee ae 1 otherwise | Probation; offenders are kept on probation longer and under cl 
eae eo ae + be gered SS ae Ee ae | oversight; more is done to aid probationers te improve their h 
eI Shere ication. A special study was made of labor camps, | nq the abuses which formerly characterized the use of the s 
was fou at they were wholly without educational facilities. | are Gecreasing ; 
' Y , i i . ne : ‘nelis 3 ‘ re it r r — = = . . . . 
a ae ae sa | San of tated an@ of teutaine civics and the | hearty support from officials and the general public than ever 
es of tl American form of government to pr mote better citi- | ., Che year following the appointment of the State probation cot 
. es eee SV = — aeeetee wreres wen sion the first salaried probation officers had been appointed, and }. 
Pp was poe ted out by this bureau. The passage of an act was | o¢ supervisors were authorized to appropriate money for them in 
ured establishing schools in temporary labor camps, the first | courts. In 1909 the first juvenile detention home was establish 
ne COURT) a sl Buffalo and a national probation association was organized. In 
AGRICULTURAL, | the new inferior courts act authorized the appointment of si 
d s at the Wyoming County Fair. Warsaw. N. Y.. on | civilian probation officers in place of police officers, and a dor 
r 15. 1908. Gov. Hughes made clear his understanding of the relations court was established in Buffalo upon the commis 
aericultur education | recommendation —the first such court in the world presided 01 
\ we wal make progress in all agricultural work; we want | judge devoting his time exclusively to such case 
the State of New York go forward and far surpass all that No task of social reform has more gravely challenged the pov 
to been accomplished by securing proper instruction, proper | Social leaders and administrators than the sound revision of the 
iit for ricultural education. of administerirg justice and of securing a plan of probation t 
t (far r} boy that I spoke of a moment ago wants to have | be at once sympathetic, sound, and practical. In this Gov if 
yha existence on the farm, just practicing what he may | record as cited above shows him to have been again a pion: 
ned with restr ted opporti : wants to have the best of | VII. Federal income-tar amendment. 
‘ rience ‘ ht right to his aid; he does not want mere 
instr n; but he does want to know what has been tried, Gov. Hughes veteed the Federal income-tax amendment not 
xperien shows and others know; and there is no reason in the | he did not believe in a Federal income tax, for he did, but be 
ad why the boy that goes on the farm should not have as good a | amendment implied, in his opinion, a Federal right to tax the se 
: hat goes into the law or into medicine or into | of States and municipalities and was therefore a violation of the 
f an inheritance experience The object of an | of the States. 
within the range of one what he, in the ex- A joint resolution submitted to the legislature in 1910 propos: 
{ could never acquire for himself; but he is | amendment to the Constitution of the United States which had 
t what has been accomplished in the centuries past under varied | adopted by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, and which 
s, so he may have, at on that great capital to draw upon. | “ArT, XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and c t ti 
So we have entered upon a course of agricultural education in this | on incomes from whatever source derived without apportionment a! 





most practical sort.” 


| the several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration 
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ici] ne : put 
States li } Sf ( | 
é power olf se +) 
th ym t s 
ment was pi 1, a lim 
of the State and thus m 
ter of Federal grace lie } 
amendment should n 1 
*I am in favor of conf N ating to th 
lay and collect an in ( ged 
States according to p s it t 
ld by the Fx ; AS l stif 
means of mecting natior 
“But the power to tax . 
as to subject to Fede taxatio 
sued by the State itself, or those t : 
ganized under the State authority. g \ ¢ 
of the State and of its governmental ‘ e only in 
eral taxing power would be impa it { 


the State which, as its offi \ ! 
“You are called upon to ¢ with 


Constitution, and your action must nece 





itic proposal to amend the | 


rily be determined not by a 





T t 
general consideration of the propriety of a just Federal income tax, or | ! 
of giving to the Federal Government the power to lay such a tax, but pl 
whether or not the particular proposal is of such a character as to Ss te 
warrant your assent. | 


‘This proposal is that the Federal Government shall have the pow 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes ‘ from whatever source derived.’ ut in e ca of | | ! 

“It is to be borne in mind thet this is not a mere statute to be | tion, Gov. H testified t \ S 
construed in the light of constitutional restrictions, express or implied, | the « si ind insta t 

it a proposed amendment to the Constitution itself, which, if ratified, | reformers and selfish 
will be in effect a grant to the Federal Government of the power I 














it defines. The comprehensive words ‘from whatever source derived,’ | Vit 

if taken in their natural sense, would include not only incomes from | Ins 

ordinary real or personal property, but also incomes derived from State | goa) y ee ye + 

and municipal securities. aacee Tal athe tae ' 
“It may be urged that the amendment would be limited by construc- | ¢, al 

tion. But there can be no satisfactory assurance of this. The words in | yoteod on 1 Sed 


terms are all inclusiv An amendment to the Constitution of the | 
United States is the most important of political acts, and there should | 5 ajnyicttc salary 
be no amendment expressed in such terms as to afford the opportunity | ‘ alary 
for Federal action in violation of the fundamental conditions of State Farid 
authority. I am not now referring to the advantage which the States | ' 5 








might derive from the exclusive power to tax i from property, 1H ; ae ' 
or to the argument that for this reason the power to tax such incomes | ;,,,;,, ee 
should be withheld from the Federal Government. To that a1 er a 





do not assent. eer tides ; ot ; - 
“] am referring to a proposal to authorize a tax which ight be * 2 

laid, in fact, upon the instrumentalities of State government in orde1 uthorizing ti me je ; ie 

that a market may be provided for State bonds and for municipal a i = th \ ri ( 





‘ : : > a si if pa t l 
bonds, and that thus means may be fforded for State and local admin- | |, 4 tH 

istration, such securities from time to time are excepted from taxation. | , ; 

In this way lower rates of interest are paid than otherwise would be | ' : 


possible. To permit such securities to be the subject of Federal taxa Pade eR ces 





; . ; . ; l vers | ff 

tion is to place such limitations upon the borrowing power of the State | tata? i 
l ft T . YY ef . i e 

as to make the pert nee of the functions of local government a : 

matter of Federal grac » 9 how 





“It is certainly significant that the words ‘from whatever source | * ati ‘ . 
derived’ have been introduced into the proposed amendment as if it | Lb. Registrat 
were the intention to make it impossible for the « ] 




























































































( n to be urged ths 3 Ss} m <« 2 t nm 
the income from any property, even though it consists of the bonds May : LG0S8 
the State or of a municipality organized by it, will be removed from tt void rem | ' 
taxing power of the Federal Governmen The immunity from Federal of ( G H 
taxation that the State and its instrumentalities of government 1 
njoy is derived, not from any express provision of the Peder: onst W DP te 
tution, but from what has been deemed to be necessary in i areful considera 
Who can say that any such implication with respect to the pro} i othe t nad <« 
will survive the adoption of this explicit and comprehensib] mend n 1 n ! 1 +} . ( 
ment? ented 
“We can not suppose that the Congress will not seek to tax in and with tl pposir VS ' 
mes derived from securities issued by the State and its municipalities adopted the recommendations of 
t repeatedly endeavored to lay such taxes, and its efforts hay “T beli« that this measure resent 
been defeated only by such implied constitutional restriction which this | the direction of facilitat ti 
amendment threatens to destroy. While we may desire that the Federal | g erits of the obte I 
Government may be equipped with all necessary national powers in| factorily be tested only, by exper 
‘der that it may perform its national functions, we must be equally | complicati de 3, exper l 
icitous to secure the essential bases of State government. ginning ist be ‘ 1e | vs 
“T therefore deem it my duty, as governor of the State, to recom- | pay inated in the passage of this bill s i 
mend that this proposed amendment should not be ratified.” XVI. Attachment me . ‘ 
In vetoing the Federal income-tax amendment, and thus vetoing an | a re ote ; 
object which he believed desirable, Gov. Hughes contributed additional An amendment to the existing garnishee 3 
testimony to his persistent unwillingness to remedy one ill by causing | (chap. 148) which slightly lowered the limit of wages « ted $12 
another, and to evade fundamental considerations for the sake of desir- | a week, but made the law apply t ill debt l 
able ends. In guarding the rights of the States from the encroachment | stead of only to those fol necessi On the one } i 
a dangerous implication, he showed his regard for that broad prin- | of wages exempted from such attachment w 1 t g 
ple of conservation which is the life and health of government. |} of $12 a week or over « ud be attached, w ef I 1 wag 
, : | exceeding $12 coul rr irnished yn tl her |] in t t 
XIII. Special privilege. the sae J oT del _ “ev hh! —y on an } ttached a 
Throughout the four years of his official life action | whereas before only debts r : ty 
n vetoing bills showed a rigid determination to ial privi- domestic serva ) i 
ss and to insist that if the exist general laws were not adequate of such an at hy Tl nlarg 
to meet particular cases, the proper remedy was not to pass a special removed the question « ; D 
law applying to each special case, but rather to amend the general law re important Te! ° l t 
so aS to make it cover the class of case under consideration. He tried ‘ the w apply es] ill 
{ ‘ep the new laws as few as possible, and with this in view refused atten team tt f y oth 
to sign many classes of bills, such as amendments to the forest, fish, | haser of lux } { 
and game law, escheat bills, claim bills, bills legalizing the : of : we 
notaries public and commissioners of dee and the like He insisted | eer , 
that general laws should be passed to 1 ve the legislature of such 
trifling matters. Time and again the same phrases recur in his vetoes. Und 95 of t 
If it was a question letti the electors in Vernon, Oneida County, | passed vit t t ! 
vote whether to ma! a f 15 per cent of the cost of road | render i Ur ! 
improvements a charge o1 instead of on the abutting owners, | person f 
vho under the law were ot f Gov. Hughes rid that if these found 0 Dp t 
itting owners in Vernon were to be let off, it should be done by a | to a cor tt 
general law applicable to all towns in like case, but that there could such a 
no special legislati } premiu fe insura t 
f it was a stion of claim put in for repairing a fire-alarm | policy in force at its fu amoun 
stem in the fifth ward of the Borough of Queens, Goy. Hughes said | would purchase temporary insuran: 
that special legisiation was wholly unnecessary. It was properly a| cretion of the insured, to purch a | 
question for the board of estimate and apportionment. If for some |! paid-up insurance. 
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During the san ear amendments to the standard provisions re- 
quired that all life or endowment policies must contain a provision 
th the insured is entitled to have the policy reinstated at any time | 
within three years from the date of default unless the cash value had 
been duly paid or the extension period had expired upon the production 
of evidence of insurability satisfactory to the company and the pay- | 
mt f all overdue premiums and other indebtedness with interest at 
oy per annum. ; 

AVIII. Regulation of loan associations, 

The hardships caused by loan associations preying upon the poor 

were corrected to a considerable extent by chapter 127 of the laws 


of 1910, amending the banking laws relative to personal associations. | 
It provided that a corporation organized for the purpose of aiding 
persons in need of pecuniary assistance shall have paid in the whole 
of its capital stock, which must not be less than $10,000; that the 
superintendent of banks shall investigate the character, responsibility, 
and neral fitness of the stockholders, and upon the filing of a bond 


shall license such corporations. The amendments required also the 
filing of reports and examination of books by the superintendent of | 
‘banks at least ouce a year, provided for penalties and the revocation | 
of the license for violations, and outlined the procedure for dissolu- | 


When acting as a pawnbroker such an asso- 


tion of the corporation. 
than $200 to any one person, and can not 


clatlon can not loan more 


charge more than 8 per cent interest a month, not to be charged or 
collected in advance. : 
Upon his record as governor of New York State the Republican 


Party asks the people of this country to elect Mr. Hughes as President. 
The qualities he showed as administrator of the State of New York 
re th ilities t needed in a national Executive for these United 


Most 
iti 


nh qu 


Urgent Need of Government Paper Mill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLYDE HL. 


ILLINOIS, 


TAVENNER, 


HON. 
or 


Ix tik House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


? 


Saturday, Scpiember 2, 1916. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, on August 31, 1916, I intro- 
duced in the House the following bill CH. R. 17699) previding 
for a Government pulp and paper mill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Public Printer is hereby authorized and 
directed to provide, either by purchase or erection, or both, a pulp and 
paper mill or mills for the manufacture of print paper for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, said mill or mills to have a daily capacity 
of not less than 50 tons of paper; to be located at a place or places 
approved by the Joint Committee on Printing, with special reference to 
utilization of the forests, minerals, water power, and other resources on 
the public lands. 

If the location or locations so selected are on the public lands, the 
President of the United States ts hereby authorized and empowered, in 
his judgment, to take from the lunds of the United States such site or 
sites and the rights of way thereto as are necessary for the purpose of 
carrying out this act. And if the United States owns no suitable site 
or sites, authority is hereby given to acquire by purchase, condemnation, 
or gift such site or sites and the rights of way thereto as may be 
necessary. : 

The Public Printer is further authorized to construct, maintain, and 
ceperate, at or on any site or sites so designated, dams, locks, improve- 
ments to navigation, power houses, and other plants and equipment 
necessary or convenient for generation of power and for the production 
of pulp and other materials required in the manufacture of print paper 
for the Government. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of manufacturing paper as provided 
herein the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
are hereby authorized and directed to sell to the Public Printer at a 
fair price such available wood, minerals, and other materials on the 
public lands under their respective jurisdictions as he may require; and 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce are hereby 
authorized and directed to render such assistance to the Public Printer 
as he may request and they may deem necessary to carry out the ~~. 
poses of this act in the construction and operation of a suitable plant 
for the manufacture of paper for the Government. If sufficient or 
suitable materials for the manufacture of paper can not be obtained 
from the public lands, the Public Printer is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase such materials in the open market at the lowest and best prices 
obtainable therefor after due advertisement; and he is hereby directed 
to give due consideration and encouragement by experiments or othecr- 
wise, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, to the manu- 
facture of paper from corn and cotton stalks, cereal straws, grasses, 
and other fibrous plants. Paper manufactured under the supervision 
of the Public Printer shail conform to such standards and inspection 
as are provided for in the printing act approved January 12, 1895, 
and amendments thereof. 

853.5. That the products of such mill or mills shall be used by the 
Public Printer for the public printing and binding to the extent that 
he may deem necessary, and any surpius which he shall determine is 
not so required shall be sold and dispesed of by him at not less than 
cost, under such regulations as he may prescribe, with the approval of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, first consideration being given in the 
sale of such surplus to the needs of other branches of the Government 
service, which shall procure from the Public Printer at cost all the 
pars r for their respective requirements that he may be able to furnish 
them. 

Sec. 4, That the Public Printer shall keep an accurate and itemized 
account of the cost per ton of the product of such mill or mills, and 
publish an annua! statement of the same, together with a detailed 
report of the operations, receipts, and disbursements of said mil! or 

mills, as soon after July 1 of each year as possible. 
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Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act the sum of $1,000,000 is 


hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 


of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 


The expenditures 


for drafting, technical, expert, and clerical assistance necessary shall be 


aid from said appropriation, and the Public Printer is hereby author 
zed and empowered to employ such assistance as in his discretion may 


be necessary to enable him to carry out the purposes herein specified. 


It is proposed by this bill to construct a mill of sufficient siz: 
to produce 50 tons of paper a day, which is about double th¢ 


present requirements of the Government Printing Office for prin} 
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paper, and for this purpose an appropriation of $1,000,000 
authorized. 

The bill requires that the mill shall be located with speci; 
reference to utilization of the forests, minerals, water pow: 
and other resources of the public lands, and the President j 
authorized to set aside such site as may be selected on the pub 
lic lands for that purpose. The bill further directs that the Se 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce shal 
assist the Public Printer in the construction and operation of 
the mill, which insures adequate expert and technical skill for 
the new enterprise, inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce have already done consid: 
able work along the lines proposed by this measure. 

My principal purposes in urging the Government manufactur 
of paper are as follows: Virst, to provide an adequate supp! 
of print paper at all times and at a fair price, thus protectin 
the Government from the grasping combines that now refuse t 
furnish necessary paper for the operations of the Governmen 
except at exorbitant and noncompetitive prices. Second, to ol) 
tain for newspaper publishers and the printing trade in gen 
eral definite information as to the cost of the manufacture of 
print paper so as to likewise protect them from excessiv: 
charges by unscrupulous manufacturers who seck, under ab 
normal conditions, to advance their own selfish interests, ¢1 
tirely regardless of the public service performed by newspape 
and other publishers in the distribution of necessary informa 
tion to the people. Third, to utilize the forests and water powe: 
on the public lands in the economical manufacture of paper 
for the benefit of the Government and to prevent further wast 
of these resources which the paper interests are seeking to hav 
withheld from competition with their monopolistic ownershi; 
of wood pulp and power sites. Fourth, to furnish adequate an 
practical means for the development of the manufacture 
paper from corn and cotton stalks and similar agricultura 
products, which would be of vast benefit to the farmers of th 
country in providing a profitable market for a large portion « 
their products which now go to waste. The use of new fib¢ 
other than wood, would also be of inestimable value in the co: 
servation of the forests of the United States, the destruction « 
which is largely chargeable to their extravagant use in t] 
manufacture of paper. 

The Government of the United States has long been at th 
merey of paper combines and monopolies that undoubtedly hay 
profited excessively in furnishing paper to the Governme! 
Printing Office, which is one of the largest consumers of pay 
in the world. This situation has become all the more intolo 
able during the past year, when the paper manufacturers ha\ 
taken advantage of conditions alleged to be due to the war | 
demand still more exorbitant prices for their products. So 
of the manufacturers are even attempting to repudiate thei 
contracts with the Government, though these contracts provic: 
in several instances for increases amounting to more than 
per cent above the price paid for the same paper last yea 
These contractors, while refusing to furnish paper under tlici 
agreement for the year ending March 1, 1917, are demandin 
two and three times their contract price when the Governme! 
seeks to make open-market purchases of the paper necessil: 
to continue operations of the Government Printing Office. Ev: 
at these outrageous prices the Public Printer is unable to o! 
tain any real competition, practically only one bid being su! 
mitted in most instances, and that by the company which hi 
refused to continue furnishing paper to the Government at il 
contract price. In other words, there appears to be a mutt: 
understanding among the paper trade to refrain from compc't 
tive bidding for Government business, This conduct on 1! 
part of certain paper contractors has created a most seriou 
situation. At times the Government has had the greatest dill 
culty to obtain sufficient paper to print the necessary records 
of the Government, 

With all the resources at its command, owning, as it dove 
vast forests and great water-power sites adequate to produ 
many times the required quantity of paper, the Governime 
ought never again to be reduced to the necessity of beggi! 
the paper monopoly to furnish paper to the Public Printer \ 
gardless of price. 

The present acute situation only accentuates the conditi 
that has long prevailed in the purchase of paper for the Go’ 
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1 
ernment Printing Office. Though the Joint Committ on | wi 
Printing. which awards the contracts for paper, has made every | 
effort in its power to secure adequate com nm | Lil 
prices for paper for the Government Printing ‘ ict re- 
mains that there has been but little competition for the Gov- 
ernment’s business. It has been charged that the prospective | |° ‘ vl 
jidders have sometimes held informa! ings be re su t- | * 2 - 
ting their proposals to the Government and have allotted « . , 
ent items among themselves, putting in noncompetitive bids ac- " ‘ ‘ 
cordingly. Every effort has been made to breal p this prac 
tice and to obtain sufficient evidence to pr l ullty | | Tee 
parties, but, as in nearly all cases of collusion, has n im ‘ a , 
nossible to obtain evidence suflick tly lusive r cou pre - 
ceedings. This question of collusion amo paper 1 fi U 
turers to advance prices or otherwise in restraint of trac a sp 1 OUY) 
sone into very carefully by a select committee of the Hous . 
which made a pulp and paper investigation in 1908 Phat co ‘ Di 3. ‘ 
mittee in its report stated that “considerable eviden was me zs 
presented which might excite suspicion that such cot ibinations | ‘*°- = 
had been made and were in existence.” It seems, therefore S t ! 
that the only course left for the Government to pursue is to | nO f ts r 
engage in the manufacture of paper for itself, and in this re- | = t ard Ss ae 
gard it is very fortunately situated, as has already been pointed | mage ot 
out, in the ownership of practically everything necessary to | * are ; aaa , 
carry out the enterprise successfully. pebeen . f 
In addition to providing paper for the Government at cost | **hYetion 
price, it is proposed by the bill to aid newspaper and other oe au : 
publishers in securing paper for their use at a fair price. The : ee thes , > 
cost of producing paper, particularly news print paper, has long a ey = . : 
been a mooted question. It was investigated at great length ono Ic : : 
by a select committee in 1908 and again by the Tariff Board | “Y,\ °°° seat 
in 1911, but is still a subject of much controversy. The bill Chis v oon eee 
proposes, therefore, that the Public Printer shall keep an ac- | a ; ae a - 
curate and itemized account of the cost per ton of the product ~ 
of the Gevernment paper mill and report same to Congress an- | + a M 
nually. It is believed that this report as to cost will be of , a oe 
inestimable value in determining a fair price to be charged | r} rel 
by paper manufacturers. : . 
The bili also provides that if the Public Printer shall have | 
any surplus on hand after supplying the needs of the Govern- | t 
ment, such surplus shall be sold by him at rot less than cost. Ps me 
It is believed that this surplus product may have some effect a 
in preventing exorbitant prices for paper in the future. That | National | M | 
the Public Printer’s price per ton may represent an adequate = os : : - ud 
charge for the paper the Secretary of the Interior and the | , Mids ' ' : 
Seeretary of Agriculture are directed to sell to him the neces- | |! st, Mont s 
sary raw materials obtained from the public lands “at a fair DO vu; t, resp 
price,” so that all elements of cost will enter into the report | vei, . \ r pulp-wood 
submitted by the Public Printer as to the operation of his plant. | C R in the S« 
Utilization of the forest reserves and water-power sites now | cae Pimeias. ee ay 
owned by the Government is really one of the important fea- | gontains aly i 
tures of the bill. It is a most wasteful policy to leave these | 3,500 horsepo iti \ 
Government-owned forests and water-power sites in idleness | N@tional Fores ne 
when they can be readily turned to such great advantage. This | Pomisck. from x . 
policy of the Government has been taken advantage of, un- | too, bundant, and 
doubtedly, by the paper manufacturers to greatly increase the | ite UE - ae = W 
price of their own product, having no fear at present of com- | jiave been leading countries 
petition from the materials that are locked up in the Govern- | is no q the Alas 
ment’s vast storehouses. As a matter of fact, the Government | Service te | ae t 
has not even been able to dispose of its weod to the pulp mills | ®°°° P*! a 
of the United States, though it has large quantities on hand at | The Government has alr 
present. Pulp and paper manufacturers have been declaring | with various materials oth 
that high prices of paper are due to the scarcity and excessive | ture of paper. These exyjx 
cost of wood pulp, due principally to the difficulty of obtaining | by the Department of Agri 
pulp from Canada and existing war conditions. The President, | made from such material as 
however, has just made public a letter from the Secretary of | straws, grasses, and various fibro 


that the Forest Service has offered for sale large quantities of 
timber favorable for pulp operation, but that up to the present 
time it has not been able to make such sales. This statement 
from the Secretary of Agriculture completely refutes the claim 
of the paper manufacturers that their present prices are due to 
the scarcity of pulp-making materials. The secretary of Agri- 
culture says in this regard in his letter concerning the print- 
paper situation : 

The Forest Service has offered for sale at various times large 
amounts of timber on the national forests in logging chances favorable 


for pulp operations. These areas are located mainly in the Pacific 
northwest and in Alaska, and offer combinations of suitable and cheap 
timber with large quantities of easily developed water power. Up to 
the present time it has not been possible to make such sales. The 
chief difficulty, has been that the western markets have been fully 
supplied. and, in fact, mill capacity probably has been in excess of 


market demands. Western mills with the advantage of cheap power 
and cheap timber seemed to be unable to enter eastern and middle 
western markets, and the only opportunity for successful enterprises 
seemed to be the more or less uncertain possibility of being able to 
develop foreign and chiefly oriental markets. These areas undoubtedly 
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stalks will sooner or later be a commercial success. If the 
Government can advance that success, it will be of immense 
benefit to the farmers of the United States who now find little 
or 1 ise for their corn and cotton stalks. 


If the proposed mill were to be erected with no other object 
in Yiew than that of making a commercial success of manufac- 
turing paper from these waste materials of the farmer, it would 
more than justify the proposed expenditure. 

The authorized expenditure of $1,000,000 for a paper plant of 
not less than 50 tons daily capacity is based upon expert figures 
submitted by the Tariff Board, through its report relative to 
the pulp and news print paper industry in 1911. (S. Doc. 31, 
62d Cong.) This report indicates that the necessary capital in- 
vestient per ton per day for a balanced plant, consisting of a 
ground-wood mill, sulphite mill, and paper mill, suitably 
equipped, ranges from $15,000 to $20,000 for a 100-ton plant. 
At the higher figure, which includes the cost of hydraulic devel- 
opment, a 50-ton plant, such as is proposed, would cost apprexi- 
mately $1,000,000, the authorized appropriation, In this regard 
I quote as follows from the Tariff Board report, pages T2-73: 

lowest actual balanced mill which we have examined in this 
hows $15,000. The lowest calculations we have received (from 
‘ssional engineer) show an estimated range from $15,000 for a 25- 
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ton mill, with $13,000 for a 50-ton mill, and $10.900 for a 100-ton mill 
to $0,700 for a ZOU-ton mill. These last figures do not include any 
part the cost of hydraulic development, so that the totals would be 
increased by this amount, which, on the basis of 75 horsepower per ton, 
would be $2,250 if the cost per horsepower is $30, or $3,750 at a cost 
per horsepower of $50, or $7,500 at a cost per horsepower of $100. 

It may be said in general terms that under normal conditions an 


investment for hydraulie power and fully equipped balanced plant of 
best construction and equipment, and a capacity of 100 tons per day, 
ought to be fully covered by $17,000 per ton per day. For a plant of 


smaller capacity the cost would be somewhat greater. This does not 
include either cost of water-storage facilities or provision for extra- 
grinding capacity to offset lack of such storage. If these were in- 


cluded, the total might be increased to $20,000. 
shonld be taken as a liberal estimate. 


Kither of these figures 





Speech of President Woodrow Wilson Accepting the Nomina- 
tion for President by the Democratic Party. 





KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FRANK E. DOREMUS, 


MICHIGAN, 


HON. 


In tne House ov Representatives, 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. POREMUS. Mr, Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend iny remarks in the Recorp, I herewith insert the speech of 
President Woodrow Wilson, accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, delivered at Shadow Lawn, New Jersey, 
September 2, 1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, ACCEPTING 

PUR WVRESIDENT BY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 

LAWN, NEW JERSEY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 


THE 
DELIVERED 
1916. 


NOMINATION 
AT SHADOW 


Senator JAMEs, gentlemen of the notification committee, fellow 
citizens, I can not accept the leadership and responsibility which 
the national Democratic convention has again in such’ generous 
fashion asked me to accept without first expressing my profound 
gratitude to the party for the trust it reposes in me after four 
years of fiery trial in the midst of affairs of unprecedented 
difficulty, and the keen sense of added responsibility with which 
this honor fills—I had almost said burdens—me as I think of the 
great issues of national life and policy involved in the present and 
immediate future conduct of our Government. I shall seek, as I 
have always sought, to justify the extraordinary confidence thus 
reposed in me by striving to purge my heart and purpose of 


every personal nnd of every misleading party motive and de- 
voting every energy I have to the service of the Nation as a 


whole, praying that [T may continue to have the counsel and sup- 
port of all forward-looking men at every turn of the difficult 
business, 

For T do not doubt that the people of the United States will 
wish the Democratic Party to continue in control of the Gov- 
ernment. They are not in the habit of rejecting those who have 
acturtly served them for those who are making doubtful and 
conjectural promises of service. Least of all are they likely to 
substitute those who promised to render them particular serv- 
ices und proved false to that promise for those who have 
actually rendered those very services. 

Boasting is always an empty business, which pleases nobody 
but the boaster, and I have no disposition to boast of what the 
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Democratic Party has accomplished. It has merely done its 
duty. It has merely fulfilled its explicit promises. But there 
can be no violation of good taste in calling attention to the man- 
ner in which those promises have been carried out or in advert 
ing to the interesting fact that many of the things accomplishe:| 
were what the opposition party had again and again promised t 
do but had left undone. Indeed that is manifestly part of ; 
business of this year of reckoning and assessment. There 
no means of judging the future except by assessing the psi 
Constructive action must be weighed against destructive co! 
ment and reaction. The Democrats either have or have 
understood the varied interests of the country. The test 
tained in the record. 

What is that record? What were the Democrats called int 
power to do?) What things had long waited to be done, and ho 
did the Democrats do them? It is a record of extraordins 
length and variety, rich in elements of many kinds, but « 
sistent in principle throughout and susceptible of brief recital) 

The Republican Party was put out of power because of faili 
practical failure, and moral failure; because it had 
special interests and not the country at large; because, und 
the leadership of its preferred and established guides, of tho 
who still make its choices, it had lost touch with the thou! 
and the needs of the Nation and was living in a past age w 
under a fixed illusion—the illusion of greatness. It had fram 
tariff laws based upon a fear of foreign trade, a fundament 
doubt as to American skill, enterprise, and capacity, and a vi 
tender regard for the profitable privileges of those who lh 
gained control of domestic markets and domestic credits: «1 
yet had enacted antitrust laws which hampered the very thi: 
they meant to foster, which were stiff and inelastic, and in p 
unintelligible. It had permitted the country throughout the |. 
period of its control to stagger from one financial crisis to anot! 
under the operation of a national banking law of its own fran 
which made stringency and panic certain and the control of 
larger business operations of the country by the bankers o! 
few reserve centers inevitable; had made as if it meant to | 
form the law but had faint-heartedly failed in the attempt, | 
cause it could not bring itself to do the one thing necessir) 
make the reform genuine and effectual, namely, break up 
control of small groups of bankers. It had been oblivious, 
indifferent, to the fact that the farmers, upon whom the cou 
depends for its food and in the last analysis for its prosperi' 
were without standing in the matter of commercial credit, wi 
out the protection of standards in their market transactio 
and without systematic knowledge of the markets themsely: 
that the laborers of the country, the great army of men w! 
man the industries it was professing to father and promoic 
ried their labor as a mere commodity to market, were subject 
restraint by novel “and drastic process in the courts, were wi! 
out assurance of compensation for industrial accidents, with. 
Federal assistance in accommodating labor disputes, and wi! 
out nationai aid or advice in finding the places and the indust 
in which their labor was most needed. The country had 
national system of road construction and development. | 
intelligent attention was paid to the Army and not enough to 
Navy. The other Republics of America distrusted us, be 
they found that we thought first of the profits of American 
vestors and only as an afterthought of impartial justice 
helpful friendship. Its policy was provincial in all things; 
purposes were out of harmony with the temper and purpos 
the people and the timely development of the Nation's int: 

So things stood when the Democratic Party came into po 
How do they stand now? Alike in the domestie field and in 1 
wide field of the commerce of the world, American business : 
life and industry have been set free to move as they never 10" 
before. 

The tariff has been revised, not on the principle of repel 
foreign trade, but upon the principle of encouraging it, 
something like a footing of equality with our own in respect 
the terms of competition, and a Tariff Board has been cre 
whose function it will be to keep the relations of American 
foreign business and industry under constant observation, for | 
guidance alike of our business men and of our Congress. .\! 
can energies are now directed toward the markets of the we 

The laws against trusts have been clarified by definition. \ 

a view to making it plain that they were not directed sca 
big business, but only against unfair business and the pret: 
of competition where there was none; and a Trade Coimmi-- 
has been created with powers of guidance and accommodi! 
which have relieved business men of unfounded fears and 
them upon the road of hopeful and confident enterprise. 

By the Federal reserve act the supply of currency at tlic « 
posal of active business has been rendered elastic, takiue 
volume not from a fixed body of investment securities but trols 
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the liauid assets of daily trade; and these assets are ass¢ nd pl g I I 
and accept “1. not by distant groups of bankers in control of Dy 1 < oO 
available reserves, but by bankers at the many centers of famil croup S 
exchange, who are in touch with local conditions eve ry where. } tion. But wl © tle 
Effective measures have been taken for the re-creation of an | r ss . 
American merchant marine and the revival of the American car- | ew S 
rving trade indispensable to our einanb ipation from the control he has been ¢ iV 
which foreigners have so long exercised over the opportunities, | day in his heart, 
the routes, and the methods of our commerce with other coun-| enterprise from the co om . ‘ 
tries. | him, is there po more, and \ I ret ss | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is about to be reorgan- | consulted only thi o 
ized to enable it to perform its great and important functions | of masterly inactiy ! SS y 
more promptly and more efficiently. We have created, extended, | pat to resist change. 
and improved the service of the parcel post. The Republican Party is <1 e |] ot 
So much we have done for business. What other party has | new conditions of a new ag it « . 1 
understood the task so well or executed it so intelligently and} does not wish new conditions. It t1 c aw! 
energetically? What other party has attempted it at all? The | old leaders and could not. They s elect 3 didat ic 
Republican leaders, apparently, know of no means of assisting | dictate its policy, still resis y | 
business but “ protection.” How to stimulate it and put it upon | conditions, still know no methods of en 
a new footing of energy and enterprise they have not suggested. | the old methods. When it changes its I s “ 
For the farmers of the country we have virtually created | and brings its ideas up to date it will have t ur e 
commercial credit, by means of the Federal reserve act and | American people to give it power again, but mn intil t A 
the rural credits act. They now have the standing of other | new age, an age of revolutionary se, needs hew purpes l 
business men in the money market. We have successfully regu- | new ideas. 
lated speculation in “ futures” and established standards in the In foreign affairs we have b ded 
marketing of grains. By an intelligent warehouse act we have | conceived and consistently lived up to. Perhaps they ot 
assisted to make the standard crops available as never before | been fully comprehended because they have hitherto a 
both for systematic marketing and as a security for loans from | international affairs only in theory, not in practic | 
the banks. We have greatly added to the work of neighborhood | simple, obvious, easily stated, and fundanx lto A 5 
demonstration on the farm itself of improved methods of culti- | ideals, 
vation, and, through the intelligent extension of the functions We have been neutral not only vuse it 1 
of the Department of Agriculture, have made it possible for the traditional policy of the United States to 
farmer to learn systematically where his best markets are and | politics of Europe and because we had | I pi ‘ 
how to get at them. |} action or of policy in the influ h brou on the pre 
The workingmen of America have been given a veritable | war, but also because it was ma stly our duty to prev 
emancipation, by the legal recognition of a man’s labor as part} it were possible, the indefinite extension of the fires of 
of his life, and not a mere marketable commodity ; by exempt- desolation kindled by that terrible conflict ‘ ( 
ing labor organizations from processes of the courts which mankind by reserving our strength and our resources © 
treated their members like fractional parts of mobs and not like | anxious and difficult days of restoration and hea 
accessible and responsible individuals; by releasing our seamen | follow, when peace will have to build its house aney 
from involuntary servitude; by making adequate provision for The rights of our own citizens, of course, became i 
compensation for industrial accidents; by providing suitable | that was inevitable. Where they did, this was our gui 
machinery for mediation and conciliation in industrial disputes; | ciple: That property rights can be vindicated by cl 
and by putting the Federal Department of Labor at the dis- | damages and no modern nation can decline to arbitt 
posal of the workingman when in search of work. | claims; but the fundamental rights n 
We have effected the emancipation of the children of the | loss of life is irreparable. Neither can dit 
country by releasing them from hurtful labor. We have insti- | tion’s sovereignty await vindication lits for damage | 
tuted a system of national aid in the building of highroads nation that violates these essential rights must expect 1 
such as the country has been feeling after for a century. We} checked and called to account by direct challenge an ; 
have sought to equalize taxation by means of an equitable in- It at once makes the quarrel in part our ow! Phe \ 
come tax. We have taken the steps that ought to have been | principles, and we have never lost sight of them or « (J 
taken at the outset to open up the resources of Alaska. We | from them, whatever the stress or the perple: 
have provided for national defense upon a scale never before stances or the provor i to hast; it A tie 
seriously proposed upon the responsibility of an entire political | clear and consistent throughout and stands ¢ 
party. We have driven the tariff lobby from cover and obliged | for anyone to judge who wishes to ki { truth abo 
it to substitute solid argument for private influence. The seas were not broad enougi to keep the infe 
This extraordinary recital must sound like a platform, a list | conflict out of our own polities. The } 
of sanguine promises; but it is not. It is a record of promises | certain active groups ai d combinations « est Us a 
made four years ago and now actually redeemed in constructive | were born under foreign es in ‘ the ] 
legislation, | into our own most critical affairs, | 1 violen | 
These things must profoundly disturb the thoughts and con- | ; any of our industries, and subje« the 
found the plans of those who have made themselves believe that | sions of sentiment and purpos hi AI 
the Democratic Party neither understood nor was ready to} temned and fergotten. It is part of t USiNeSS oO 
assist the business of the country in the great enterprises which | reckoning and settlement to spe: rylais 
it is its evident and inevitable destiny to undertake and carry | takable purpose in rebuke of th his 
through. The breaking up of the lobby must especially discon- | , ay be forever hereafter impossibl I | 
eert them, for it was through the lobby that they sought and | party, but I am above all thir els n Armet ‘ j 
were sure they had found the heart of things. The game of} neither seek the favor nor fear th leasu oO 
privilege can be played successfully by no other means. | alien element amongst us which 
This record must equally astonish those who feared that the | pewer before loyalty to the United St 
Democratic Party had not opened its heart to comprehend the While Europe : Wir ¢ 
demands of social justice. We have in four years come very | neighbors. was shak yy revolutic i l 
hear to carrying out the platform of the Progressive Party as! ciple was plain, and i s imperati 
well as our own, for we also are progressives. to it if we were to «dé ve the { yr 
There is one circumstance connected with this program which | the right as free men sc We ve pro fo be 
ought to be very plainly stated. It was resisted at every step | we do believe, that the p fs nel we Z 
by the interests which the Republican Party had catered to and | right to expect to be de 
fostered at the expense of the country, and these same interests | and powerful States would be. We have 
ire now earnestly praying for a reaction which will save their | ciple in cealing with the people of Mexi 
privileges—for the restoration of their sworn friends to power Our recent pursuit of bandit to Mexican te ) 
before it is too late to recover what they have lost. They fought | violation of that priaciple. We ventured to « 
with particular desperation and infinite resourcefulness the re- | territory only because there were no military forces \i ) 
form of the banking and currency system, knowing that to be} that could protect our border from hostile att: 
‘he citadel of their control; and most anxiously are they hoping | people frem violence, and we have committed 
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act of hostility interference even with the sovereign author- | 
ity of the Republic of Mexico herself. It was a plain case of 
the m of our own sovereignty, which could not wait to be | 
vindi¢ d by unages and for which there was no other | 
i Tl uthorities of Mexico were powerless to pre- 
av 
y serious wrongs against the property, many irreparable 

\ inst the persons of Am ans have been committed 
\ the territory of Mexico herself during this confused revo 
lution, wrongs which could not be effectually checked so long 
as there was no constituted power in Mexico which was in a 
position to check them. We could not act directly in that matter 
ourselves without denying Mexicans the right to any revolution 
at all which disturbed us and making the emancipation of her 
own people await our own interest and convenience. 

for it is their emancipation that they are seeking—blindly 


it may be, and as yet ineffectually, but with prefound and pas- 
sionate purpose and within their unquestionable right, apply 
whit true American principle you will—any principle that an 


American would publicly avow. The people of Mexico have not 
been suffered to own their own country or direct their own in- 


stitutions. Outsiders, 


ests too often alien to their own, have dictated what their privi- 
leges and opportunities should be and who should control their 
land, their lives, and their resources—some of them Americans, 
pressing for things they could never have got in their own coun- 
try. The Mexican people are entitled to attempt their liberty 


from such influences; and so long as I have anything to do with 
th 
power to prevent anyone standing in their way. 


I know that 


this is hard for some persons to understand; but it is not hard 
for the plain people of the United States to understand. It is 
hard doctrine only for those who wish to get something for 


themselves out of Mexico. There are'men, and noble women, 
too, not a few, of our own people, thank God! whose fortunes 
are invested in great properties in Mexico who yet see the case 
with true vision and assess its issues with true American feel- 
ing. The rest can be left for the present out of the reckoning 
until this enslaved people has had its day of struggle toward the 
light. I have heard no one who was free from such influences 
propose interference by the United States with the internal af- 
fairs of Mexico, Certainly no friend of the Mexican people has 
proposed it. 

The people of the United States are capable of great sym- 
pathies and a noble pity in dealing with problems of this kind. 
As their spokesman and represencative, I have tried to act in 
the spirit they would wish me to show. The people of Mexico 
are striving for the rights that are fundamental to life and hap- 
piness—15,000,000 oppressed men, overburdened women, and 
pitiful children in virtual bondage in their own home of fertile 
lands and inexhaustible treasure! Some of the leaders of the 
revolution may often have been mistaken and violent and 
but the revolution itself was inevitable and is right. 
The unspeakable Huerta betrayed the very comrades he served, 
traitorously overthrew the government of which he was a 
trusted part, impudently spoke for the very forces that had 
driven his people to the rebellion with which he had pretended 
to sympathize. The men who overcame him and drove him 
out represent at least the fierce passion of reconstruction which 
lies at the very heart of liberty; and so long as they represent, 
however imperfectly, such a struggle for deliverance, I am 
ready to serve their ends when I can. So long as the power 
of recognition with me the Government of the United 
Stajes will refuse to extend the hand of welcome to anyone who 
obtains power in a sister republic by treachery and violence. 
No permanency can be given the affairs of any republie by a 
title based upon intrigue and assassination. I declared that 
to be the policy of this administration within three weeks after 
TI assumed the Presidency. I here again vow it. I am more 
inter in the fortunes of oppressed men and pitiful women 
and children than in any property rights whatever. Mistakes 
I have no doubt made in this perplexing business, but not in 
© or obiect. 


More is involved than the immediate destinies of Mexico and 


selfish, 


rests 


ested 


mMurpos 
i 





the relations of the United States with a distressed and dis- 
tracted people. All America looks on. Test is now being 
made of us whether we be sincere lovers of popular liberty or 
not and are indeed to be trusted to respect national sovereignty 
among our weaker neighbors. We have undertaken these many 
years to play big brether to the Republics of this hemisphere. 
TT! is th : f our test whether we mean, or have ever 
menn at part for our own benefit wholly or also 
for tl the outcome of that test (its outcome in 
the minds, not in ours) depends every relationship of the 
1 ‘ States with Latin America, whether in politics or in 








men out of other nations and with inter- | 


} are in us. 


action of our great Government I shall do everything in my | 








commerce and enterprise. These are great issues and lie ; 
the heart of the gravest tasks of the future, tasks both ec 
nomic and political and very intimately inwrought with m: 

of the most vital of the new issues of the politics of the worl 
| The Republics of America have in the last three years be 
drawil together in a new spirit of accommodation, mu 

understanding, and cordial cooperation. Much of the politi: 


of the world in the years to come will depend upon their rr 


i 


tionships with one another. It is a barren and provin 
statesmanship that loses sight of such things! 
The future, the immediate future, will bring us squarely 


to face with many great and exacting problems which 
search us through und through whether we be able and rena 
to play the part in the world that we mean to play. It 

not bring us into their presence slowly, gently, with ceremoniou 
introduction, but suddenly and at once, the moment the war i 
Europe is over. They will be new problems, most of the: 
many will be old problems in a new setting and with new el: 
ments which we have never dealt with or reckoned the for 
and meaning of before. They will require for their soluti: 
new thinking, fresh courage and resourcefulness, and in son 
matters radical reconsiderations of policy. We must be read: 
to mobilize our resources alike of brains and of materials. 

It is not a future to be afraid of. It is, rather, a future 1 
stimulate and excite us to the display of the best powers th: 
We may enter it with confidence when we are sur 
that we understand it—and we have provided ourselves alread 
with the means of understanding it. 

Look first at what it will be necessary that the nations of t! 
world should do to make the days to come tolerable and fit 


to live and work in; snd then look at our part in what is to 
follow and our own duty of preparation. Tor we must be 


prepared both in resources and in policy. 

There must be a just and settled peace, and we here i: 
America must contribute the full force of our enthusiasm 
and of our authority as a nation to the organization of that 


peace upon world-wide foundations that can not easily b 
shaken. No nation should be forced to take sides in any quarre! 


in which its own honor and integrity and the fortunes of its 
own people are not involved; but no nation can any longei 
remain neutral as against any willful disturbance of the pea: 

of the world. The effects of war can no longer be confine: 
to the areas of battle. No nation stands wholly apart in 
interest when the life and interests of all nations are thrown 
into confusion and peril. If hopeful and generous enterpris 
is to be renewed, if the healing and helpful arts of life ar 
indeed te be revived when peace comes again, a new atmosphere 
of justice and friendship must be generated by means the world 
has never tried before. The nations of the world must unit 
in joint guaranties that whatever is done to disturb the whol 
world’s life must first be tested in the court of the whole world’s 
opinion before it is attempted. 

These are the new foundations the world must build for itsel! 
and we must play our part in the reconstruction, generously and 
without too much thought of our separate interests. We mus 
make ourselves ready to play it intelligently, vigorously, «1 
well. 

One of the contributions we must make to the world’s pe 
is this: We must see to it that the people in our insular pos 
sessions are treated in their own lands as we would treat t! 
here and make the rule of the United States mean the san 
thing everywhere—the same justice, the same consideration 
the essential rights of men. 

Besides contributing our ungrudging moral and practical sup- 
port to the establishment of peace throughout the world, w 
must actively and intelligently prepare ourselves to do our ful 
service in the trade and industry which are to sustain 
develop the life of the nations in the days to come. 

We have already been provident in this great matter and su 
plied ourselves with the instrumentalities of prompt adjustime 
We have created, in the Federal Trade Commission, a means « 
inquiry and of accommodation in the field of commerce whic! 
ought both to coordinate the enterprises of our traders 
manufacturers and to remove the barriers of misunderstandi! 
and of a too technical interpretation of the law. In the n¢ 
Tariff Commission we have added another instrumentality © 
observation and adjustment which promises to be immediate!) 
serviceable. The Trade Commission substitutes counsel and 2 
commodation for the harsher processes of legal restraint, an 
the Tariff Commission ought to substitute facts for prejudices 
and theories. Our exporters have for some time had the ad\ 
tage of working in the new light thrown upon foreign mark: 
and opportunities of trade by the intelligent inquiries and 
tivities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce whi 
The Tari 
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and 





We can no longer indulge our traditional provincialism. We 


are To pk: val ading part in the world drama whether we wish 
it or not. We shall lend, not borrow; act for ourselves, not 
imitate or follow; organize and initiate, not peep about, merely 


to see where we may get in. 

We have already formulated and agreed upon a policy of law 
which will explicitly remove the ban now supposed to rest upon 
cooperation amongst our exporters in seeking and securing 
their proper place in the markets of the world. The field will 
be free, the instrumentalities at hand. It will only remain for 
the masters of enterprise amongst us to act in energetic con- 
cert and for the Government of the United States to insist 
upon the maintenance throughout the world of those conditions 
of fairness and of even-handed justice in the commercial deal- 
ings of the nations with one another upon which, after all, in 
the last analysis, the peace and ordered life of the world must 
ultimately depend. 

At home also we must see to it that the men who plan and 
develop and direct our business enterprises shall enjoy definite 
and settled conditions of law, a policy accommodated to the 
freest progress. We have set the just and necessary limits. 
We have put all kinds of unfair competition under the ban and 
penalty of the law. We have barred monopoly. These fatal 
and ugly things being excluded, we must now quicken action 
and facilitate enterprise by every just means within our choice. 
There will be peace in the business world, and, with peace, 
revived confidence and life. 

We ought both to husband and to develop our natural re- 


sources, our mines, our forests, our water power. I wish we | 


could have made more progress than we have made in this vital 
matter; and I call once more, with the deepest earnestness and 
solicitude, upon the advoeates of a careful and provident con- 

rvation, on the one hand, and the advocates of a free and 
inviting field for private capital, on the other, to get together 
in a spirit of genuine accommodation and agreement and set 
this great policy forward at once. 


We must hearten and quicken the spirit and efficiency of | 


labor throughout our whole industrial system by everywhere 


and in all occupations doing justice to the laborer, not only | 


by paying a living wage but also by making all the conditions 
that surround labor what they ought to be. And we must do 
more than justice. We must safeguard life and promote health 
and safety in every occupation in which they are threatened or 
imperiled. That is more than justice, and better, because it is 
humanity and economy. 


We must coordinate the railway systems of the country for na- | 


ional use, and must facilitate and promote their development 
with a view to that coordination and to their better adaptation 
as a whole to the life and trade and defense of the Nation. The 
e and industry of the country can be free and unhampered 
only if these arteries are open, efficient, and complete. 
fhus shall we stand ready to meet the future circumstance 
and international policy effect their unfolding, whether the 
changes come slowly or come fast and without preface. 
I have not spoken explicitly, gentlemen, of the platform 
adopted at St. Louis, but it has been implicit in all that I have 
id. I have sought to interpret its spirit and meaning. The 
people of the United States do not need to be assured now that 
hat platform is a definite pledge, a practical program. We have 
‘oved to them that our promises are made to be kept. 
\Ve hold very definite ideals. We believe that the energy and 
intive of our people have been too narrowly coached and 
superintended; that they should be set free, as we have set 
them free, to disperse themselves throughout the Nation; that 
‘ should not be concentrated in the hands of a few powerful 
suides and guardians, as our opponents have again and again, 
in effect, if not in purpose, sought to concentrate them. We be- 
lieve, moreover—who that looks about him now with compre- 
hending eye can fail to believe—that the day of little Ameri- 


canism, with its narrow horizons, when methods of “ protection ” | 


and industrial nursing were the chief study of our provincial 
Statesmen, are past and gone, and that a day of enterprise has 
at last dawned for the United States whose field is the wide 
world. 

We hope to see the stimulus of that new day draw all America, 
the Republics of both continents, on to a new life and energy and 
initiative in the great affairs of peace. We are Americans for 
big America, and rejoice to look forward to the days in which 
America shall strive to stir the world without irritating it or 
drawing it on to new antagonisms; when the nations with which 
we deal shall at last come to see upon what deep foundations of 
bumdnity and justice our passion for peace rests, and when all 
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Ve} rt fr to nspire or combine to leave the service of the employer 
neously or proximately so, or at any time except upon due and 
sull notice, {| shall further declare that all disputes between 
! employees of public-service corporations engaged in interstate | 
cor e shall be submitted to arbitration, such arbitration to be com 
| 1 final, refusal to accept the award being punishable as con 
{ court by a fine or imprisonment or both, in the discretion of 
1! rt, no decision to be reopened for arbitration under two years 
PHILADELPHIA LBOURSE, 
Ronert COMLy, 


Chairman of Committee on Commercial Affairs. 


Geonce E. Bartror, President. 


Emit P. ALBrecut, Secretary. 


Platforms of the Two Great Political Parties, 
Inclusive. 


1856-1916, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
W. BARKLEY, 


KENTUCKY, 


HON. ALBEN 


OF 


In rue House or Represenratives, 


Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
{to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the platforms of 
the two great political parties from 1856 to 1916, inclusive, as 
compiled by South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, June, 1916. 

The platforms are as follows: 

{This volume contains the Democratic and Republican platforms from 
1856, the date of the organization of the Republican Party, down to the 
present time.] 


PLATFORMS OF THE Two Great POLITICAL PARTIES, 1856-1916, 
INCLUSIVE, 
The Democratic of 1856 was held 
June 2-6. 
james Ruchanan, of Pennsylvania, was nominated for President and 
Jobn C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1856. 


1. Resolved, That the American Democracy place their trust in the 
intelligence, the patriotism, and the discriminating justice of the 
American people. 

2. Resolved, That we regard this as a distinctive feature of our 
political creed, which we are proud to maintain before the world as 
the great moral element in a form of government springing from and 
upheld by the popular will; and we contrast it with the creed and 
practice of federalism, under whatever name or form, which seeks to 
palsy the will of the constituent, and which conceives no imposture 
too monstrous for the popular credulity. 


convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Resolved, therefore, That, entertaining these views, the Demo- 
eratic Party of this Union, through their delegates assembled in a 
gweneral convention of the States, coming together in a spirit of con- 


cord, of devotion to the doctrines and faith of a free and representa- 
tive government, and appealing to their fellow citizens for the recti- 
tude of their intentions, renew and reassert before the American peo- 
ple the declarations of principles avowed by them when, on former 
occasions, in general convention, they presented their candidates for 
the popular suffrage: 


i. ‘That the Federal Government is one of limited power, derived 
solely from the Constitution; and the grants of power made therein 
ought to be strictly construed by all the departments and agents of 


the Government; and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise 
doubtful constitutional powers. 

2. That the Constitution does not confer upon the General Govern- 
ment the power to commence and carry on a general system of in- 
ternal improvements. 

>. That the Constitution does not confer authority upon the Fed- 
eral Government, directly or indirectly, to assume the debts of the 
several States, contracted for local and internal improvements, or 


other State purposes; nor weuld such assumption be just or ex- 
pedient. 


4. That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of any other, or to 
cherish the interests of one pertion to the injury of another portion 
of our common country; that every citizen and every section of the 
country bas a right to demand and insist upon an equality of rights 
and privileges, and to complete and ample protection of person and 
property from domestic violence or foreign aggression 

©. That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to en- 
fore e and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public 
affairs, and that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Government and for the 
gradual but certain extinction of the public debt. 

6. ‘That the proceeds of the public lands ought to be sacredly ap- 
plied to the national objects specified in the Constitution; and that we 
are opposed to any law for the distribution of such proceeds among 
~ aaa as alike inexpedient in policy and repugnant to the Con- 
BLITULION 
ot That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests 
of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the lib- 
erties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the coun- 
try within the control of a concentrated money power and above the 
laws and the will of the people; and that the results of Democratic 
legislation in this and all other financial measures upon which issues 


have been made between the two political parties of the country have 
demonstrated to candid and practical men of all parties their soundness 
safety, and utility in all business pursuits. , 
; 5. That the separation of the moneys of the Government from bank- 
ing institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the G 


; ernment and the rights of the people. 


9, That we are decidedly opposed to taking from the President le 
qualified veto power, by which he is enabled, under restrictions anid 
responsibilities amply sufficient to guard the public interests, to suspe1 
the passage of a bill whose merits can not secure the approval of tw: 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, until the judgm 
of the people can be obtained thereon, and which has saved the A: 
can people from the corrupt and tyrannical domination of the Bar 
the United States and from a corrupting system of general interna 
improvements. 

10, That_the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the D 
ration of Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, w! 
makes ours the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of eve: 
nation, have ever been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith, a1 
every attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citizens and {| 
owners of soil among us ought to be resisted with the same spi: 
which swept the alien and sedition laws from our statutes books; an 

Whereas since the foregoing declaration was uniformly adopted 
our predecessors in national conventions, an adverse political and 1 
ligious test has been secretly organized by a party claiming to be ex 
sively American, it is proper that the American Democracy shou 
clearly define its relation thereto and declare its determined opposit 
to all secret political societies, by whatever name they may be call 

Resolved, That the foundation of this Union of States having ber: 
laid in, and its prosperity, expansion, and preeminent example in fr: 
government built upon entire freedom in matters of religious con: 
ment, and no respect of person in regard to rank or place of birth, 1 
party can justly be deemed national, constitutional, or in accordan 
with American principles which bases its exclusive organization uj: 
religious opinions and accidental birthplace. And hence a politica 
crusade in the nineteenth century, and in the United States of Ameri 
against Catholic and foreign born is neither justified by the past } 
tory or the future prospects of the country, nor in unison with th 
spirit of tolerance and enlarged freedom which peculiarly distinguishes 
the American system of popular government. 

Resolved, That we reiterate with renewed energy of purpose the w 
considered declarations of former conventions upon the sectional is- 
of domestic slavery and concerning the reserved rights of the Stat 

1. That Congress has no power under the Constitution to inter 
with or control the domestic institutions of the several States, and {) 
such States are the sole and proper judges of everything appertaini: 
to their own affairs not prohibited by the Constitution ; that all effo 
of the abolitionists or others made to induce Congress to interfere wi 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation thereto, ; 
calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequen 
and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish 
happiness of the people and endanger the stability and permanency 
the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of ov 
political institutions. 

2. That the foregoing gente gpa covers and was intended to « 
brace the whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress, and there! 
the Democratic Party of the Union, standing on this national platfor 
will abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts known : 
the “‘ compromise ”’ measures, settled by the Congress of 1850, “ the 
of reclaiming fugtitives from service or labor” included, which 
being designed to carry out an express provision of the Constitutior 
ean not, with fidelity thereto, be repealed or so changed as to «& 
or impair its efficiency. 

3. That the Democratic Party will resist all attempts at renew 
in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the slavery question, u! 
whatever shape or color the attempt may be made. 

4. That the Democratic Party will faithfully abide by and uphold_ 
principles laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 17‘ 
and in the report of Mr. Madison to the Virginia Legislature in 1% 
that it adopts those principles as constituting one of the main fou! 
tions of its political creed, and is resolved to carry them out in 
obvious meaning and import. ¥ 

And that we may more distinctly meet the issue on which a 
tional party, subsisting exclusively on slavery agitation, now reli 
test the fidelity of the people, North and South, to the Constit 
and the Union— 

1. Resolved, That, claiming fellowship with and desiring the 
operation of all who regard the preservation of the Union unde! 
Constitution as the paramount issue—and repudiating all sectional | 
ties and platforms concerning domestic slavery, which seek to em 
the States and incite to treason and armed resistance to law in 
Territories, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must cnd 
civil war and disunion—the American Democracy recognize and (oj 
the principles contained in the organic laws establishing the ‘I: 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying the only sound and s 
solution of the “slavery question” upon which the great nat 
idea of the people of this whole country can repose in its deter! it 
conservatism of the Union—noninterference by Congress with slay: 
in State and Territory, or in the District of Columbia. 

2. That was the basis of the compromises of 1850—confirm« i 
both the Democratic and Whig Parties in national conventions—ral! 
by the people in the election of 1852, and rightly applied to | 
organization of Territories in 1854. it 

3. That by the uniform application of this Democratic princip' 
the organization of Territories and to the admission of new 5! 
with or without domestic slavery. as they may elect, the equal ris 
of all the States will be preserved intact, the original —— ol 
Constitution maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and exp#b- 
of this Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing, in | : 
and harmony, every future American State that may be constituted 
annexed with a republican form of government. 

Resolved, That we recognize the right of the 
tories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through the legal y : 
fairly expressed will of a majority of actual residents, and when 
the num of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a constil 
with or without domestic slavery, and be admitted into the U! 
upon terms of perfect equality with the other States. 

Resolved, finally, That, in view of the condition of popular insti 
tions in the Old World (and the dangerous tendencies of sectio 
agitation, combined with the attempt to enforce civil and religious dis 
bilities against the rights of acquiring and enjoying citizenship in 
own land), a high and sacred duty is devolved, with increased rest 
sibility upon the Democratic Party of this country, as the party of |! 
Union, to uphold and maintain the rights of every State, and there)y 


eople of all the Te: 
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ghts of America iti r te h I 

rtiality the jus ey : tin 

thful to the Co We theret yur u ! 
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ICAN PLATFORM, 1856. 

This convention of delegates, assembled in pursuan | ! 
ress to the people of the United States, without pas 
pol 1 differences or divisions, who are opposed to th the 
Mi Compromise, to the policy of the present administratio to 
t! ision of slavery into free territory, in favor of admitting K is 

free State, of restoring the action of the Federal Governme: to 

rinciples of Washington and Jefferson, and who purpose to unite 
presenting candidates for the offices of President and Vice Presl 
nt, do 

Resolved, That the maintenance of the principles 


promulgated in 
he Declaration of Independence and embodied in the s*ederal Consti 
tution are essential to the preservation of our republican institutions, 
that tke Federal Constitution, the rights the States, and the 
nion of the States must be preserved. 

Resolveg, That, with our republican fathers, 


ol 





we hold it to be a self- 








evident truth that all men are endowed with the inatienable right to 
ife, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that the primary object 
nd ulterior design of our Federal Government were to secure these 


rights to all persons under its exclusive jurisdiction; that as our 
blican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our national 
ritory, ordained that no person shall be deprived of life, iiberty, or 
property without due process of law, it becomes our duty to main- 
ain this provision of the Constitution against all attempts to violate 
it for the purpose of establishing slavery in the United States, by 
positive legislation, prohibiting its existence or extension therein: 
that we deny the authority of Congress, of a Territorial legislature, 
of any individual, or association of individuals to give legal existence 
to slavery in any Territory of the United States while the present Con- 
stitution shall be maintained. 

Resolved. That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their government, 
and that in the exercise of this power it is both the right and the im- 
perative duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories those twin relics 
of barbarism, polygamy and slavery. 

Resolved, That while the Constitution of the United States was or- 
dained and established by the people in order to ‘“‘form a more perfect 
inion, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the genera! welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty,” and contains ample provision for the protection of the life, 
liberty, and property of every citizen, the dearest constitutional rights 
of the people of Kansas have been fraudulently and violently taken froin 
them ; their territory has been invaded by an armed force; spurious and 
pretended legislative, judicial, and executive officers have been set over 
them by whose usurped authority, sustained by the military power of 
the Government, tyrannical and urconstitutional laws have been enacted 
and enforced; the right of the people to keep and bear arms has been 
infringed; test oaths of an extraordinary and entangling nature have 
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That to the Union of the States this Nation owes its satis Resolved, That this convention does explicitly ceclare, as the sense 


‘ 
f 
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ee 


1 


crime against 


therein, 


Kansas 


bumanit 


and 





y 


a 


Nebraska 
territories we find a practical illustration of the boasted demo- 
principle of nonintervention and popular sovereignty embodied 
me Ig tener tg bill and a demonstration of the deception and 
invoivec 


nd a 


the House of Representatives 


That while 
Government by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an 
adjustment of these imposts as to encourage the ‘development of the 
\ ial interests of the whole country, and we commend that policy 
of national exchanges which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, 
r prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an 

adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation 
relal prosperity and independence, 

rhat we protest against any sale or alienation to others of the 
public lands held by actual settlers, and against any view of the free- 
the settlers as paupers or suppliants for 
public bounty; and we demand the passage by Congress of the com- 
id satisfactory homestead measure which has already passed the 


rieulture remunerative 


providing 


homestead policy which regards 


revenue 


for 


the 








burning 


prohibit 


support 




















under the cover of our national flag, aided by perversions of judicial 


shame to our 


country and age, and we call upon Congress to take prompt and efficient 

measures for the total and final suppression of that execrable traffic. 

anet Es the recent vetoes by their Federal governors of the acts 
‘egislatures ie 


ing slavery in 


Phat Kansas should of right be immediately admitted as a State 
constitution recently formed and adopted by her people and 


of the General 


I4. That the Republican Party is opposed to any change in our nat- 
uralization laws or any State legislation by which the rights of citizens 
hitherto accorded to immigrants from foreign lands shall be abridged or 
impaired; and in favor of giving a full and efficient protection to the 


of all classes of citizens, whether native or naturalized, both at 
me and abroad, 


That appro 


priations by Congress for river and harbor improve- 
a 


national character, required for the accommodation and 


security of an existing commerce, are authorized by the Constitution and 
justified by the obligation of Government to protect the lives 
erty of its citizens. 
16. That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is imperatively demanded by 
the interests of the whole country; that the Federal! Government ought 
to render immediate and efficient aid in its construction: and that, as 
inary thereto, a daily overland mail should be promptly estab- 


and prop- 


'. Iinally, having thus set forth our distinctive principles and views, 
invite the cooperation of all citizens, however differing on other 


who substantially agree with us in their affirmance and sup- 


> * 


nocrati 


lred, That 
unswerving fidelity 


convention of 1864 was held at Chicago, I11., 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1864, 


August 


IcClellan, of New Jersey, was nominated for President and 
xe i. Pendleton, of Ohio, was nominated for Vice President. 
following platform was adopted : 


in the future, as in the past, we will adhere with 

to the Union under the Constitution as the only 
solid foundation of our strength, security, and happiness as a people, 
and as a framework of government equally conducive to the welfare and 
prosperity of all the States, both Northern and Southern, 


dented increase in population, its surprising development of material | 
resources, its rapid augment#tion of wealth, its happiness at home 

and honot aad; and we hold in abhorrence all schemes for | 
‘ t 1, come from whatever source th may: and we congratulate 
ihe country that no Republican Member of Congress has uttered or 
‘ nanced t threats of disunion offen made by Democratic 
) without rebuke and with 1 from their political asso 
l we denounce those three disunion in case of a popular 

y ot their ascendency as denying the vital principles of a free 

nt and as an avowal of contemplated treason, which it is the 

ip tive duty of an indignant peopl rnly to rebuke and forever 

> That the maintenan inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
CS} illy the right of each State to order and control its own do- 
‘ institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
1 to that batance of power on which the perfection and en- 
durance of our political fabric depends; and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 

under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 

>. That the present Democratic administration bas far exceeded our 
worst apprehensions in its measureless subserviency to the exactions 
of a sectional interest, as especially evinced in its desperate ecxertions 
to force the infamous Lecompton constitution upon the protesting 
peopie of Kansas; in construing the personal relations between master 
ind servant to involve an unqualified property in persons; in its 
attempted enforcement everywhere, on land and sea, through the inter- 
vention of Congress and of the Federal courts, of the extreme pre- 
tensions of a purely local interest; and in its general and unvarying 
abuse of the power intrusted to it by a confiding people. ; 

G. That the people justly view with alarm the reckless extravagance 
wl pervades every department of tl Federal Government: ta 
return to rigid economy and accountability is indispensable to arrest 
the systematic plunder of the Public Treasury by favored partisans, 
while the recent startling developments of fraud and corruption at 
ihe Federal metropolis show that an entire change of administration 
is imperatively demanded. 

7. That the new dogma—that the Constitution of its own force 
carries slavery into any or all of the Territories of the United States 
is a dangerous political heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions 
of that instrument itself, with contemporaneous exposition. and with 
legislative and judicial precedent; is revolutionary in its tendency and 
subversive of the peace and harmony of the country. , 

8. That the normal condition of all the territory of the United 
States is that of freedom; that as our republican fathers, when they 
had abolished slavery in all our national territory, ordained that “ no 
person should be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
proce of law,” it becomes our duty, by legislation, whenever such 
legislation Is necessary, to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
iguinst all attempts to violate it; and we deny the authority of Con- 
gress, of a Territorial legislature, or of any individuals to give legal 
existence to slavery in any Territory of the United States, — 

%. That we brand the recent reopening of the African slave trade 





of the American people, that after four years of failure to restore th: 


Union by the experiment of war, during which, under the pretense of a 


military necessity or wav power higher than the Constitution, the C 


stitution itself has been disregarded in every part, and public liberts 


and private right alike trodden down, and the material prosperity oi 


eountry essentially impaired 
demand that imn 
. With a view to the ultimate convention of the States, or other 


WwW 


ifare 
tie 


justice, humanity, liberty, and the pu 


, 
af 
rab te 


efforts be made for a cessation of host 


pea 


able means, to the end that at the earliest practicable monient peace 1 


be restored on the basis of the lede: 
Resolvcd, That 


the dire 


t 


interfere 


il Union of the States. 
f the military authoritic 








nee 0 


the United States in the recent elections held in Kentucky, Maryland 


Missouri, and Delaware was a shameful 


violation of the 


and a repetition of such acts in the approaching election will be held ; 


revolutionary, and resisted 


control. 


Resolved, That the aim and object of the Democratic Party is to | 
serve the Federal Union and the rights of the States unimpaired, 
that they consider that the administrative usurp: 
tion of extraordinary and dangerous powers not granted by 
subversion 


they hereby declare 


tution—the 


of the 


with all the means and power under « 


i 


the Con 
by military law in States poi 


civil 


insurrection; the arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, trial, 
sentence of American citizens 


force: the suppression of freedem of speech and of the press; 
> 


in States where civil law cxists in 


the «de 


of the right of asylum; the open and avowed disregard of State righ 
the employment of unusuai test-oaths; and the interference with 


denial of the right of the people to bear arms in their defens: 


—iIS Ci 


lated to prevent a restoration of the Union and the perpetuation ot 
Government deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed. 


Resolved, That the shameful disregard of the administration to i 
duty in respect to our fellow citizens who now are and long have 
suffering 
probation on the score alike of public policy and common humanit 
That 


prisoners of W 





?csolved, 


and earnestly 


The 
June 7. 

Abraham 
Andrew Johns: 


Republi 


ar 


and 


in 


a 


1 
f 


condition, deseres the seve 


the sympathy of the Democratic Party is hearti 


extended 
our Navy who are and have been in the field and on the sea under th 
flag of our country, and, in the event of its attaining power, they v 
receive all the care, protection, and regard that the brave soldicrs 
sailors of the Republic have so nobly earned, 


an 


Lincoln, 


mn, 


eouy 


of 
of 


to 


ention 


iting 


Tennessee, 


the 


soldiers of our Army and sailors 


of 1864 was held at Baliimore, M 


for President 
Vice President 


was nominated 
was nominated for 


ris, 


The following platform was adopted: 


REPcBLIcAN PLATFORM, 1864. 

1. Resolved, That it is the highest duty of every American citi 
to maintain against all their enemies, the integrity of the Unik 
and the paramount authority of the Constitution and laws of 
United States: and that. laying aside all differences of polit 
opinion, we pledge ourselves as Union men, animated by a comn 
sentiment and aiming at a common object, to do everything in 


power to aid the Government in quelling by force of arms the rebell 


now raging against its authority, and in bringing to the punis! 


imi 


due to their crimes the rebels and traitors arrayed against it. 


Resolved, 


That 


we 


appr 


ove the determination of the Goy 


ment of the United States not to compromise with rebels, or to 
them any terms of peace except such as may be based upon 


conditional surrender 
the 


allegiance to 


prosecute 


of 


the 


their 
Constitution 
that we call upon the Government 
the war with 


hostility and a return’to their 
and laws of the United States; 
to maintain this position ar 


utmost possible vigor, to the com) 


suppression of the rebellion, in full reliance upon the self-sacri/i 
patriotism, the heroie valor, and the undying devotion of the Anx 
people to the country and its free institutions, 

3. Resolved, That as slavery was the cause and now constitutes 
strength of this rebellion, and as it must be always and everyw! 
hostile to the principles of republican government, justice and 


national safety demand its utter and 
Republic; and 


of the 


soil 


that 


omplete extirpation from 


while we uphold and maintai 


acts and proclamations by which the Government, in its own di 
has aimed a deathblow at this gigantic evil, we are in favor, fur! 
more, of such an amendment 
people in conformity with its provisions, as shall terminate a1 
ever prohibit the existence of slavery within the limits of th 
diction of the United States. 
4. Resolved, That the thanks of the American people are due 
soldiers and sailors of the Army and Navy who have periled 1 
lives in defense of their country and in vindication of the Louor « 
Nation 
their patriotism and their valor, and ample and permanent pre, 
for those of their survivors who have received disabling and hono 
wounds in the service of the country; and that the memories of 
who have fallen in its defense shall be held in grateful and eyerls~ 


flag: that the 


remembrance. 


owes to 


the Constitution, to be made 


to b 


them some permanent recogniliv! 


5. Resolved, That we approve and applaud the practical wisdoi 
unselfish patriotism, and the unswerving fidelity to the Constitutioi 
the principles of American liberty with which Abraham Lincoln 


discharged, 


under 


circumstances 


of unparalleled difficulty, the 


duties and responsibilities of the presidential office; that we app 
and indorse, as demanded by the emergency and essential to the pre 
vation of the Nation, and as within the provisions of the Constitul 


the measures and acts which he has adopted 


to defend the N: 


against its open and secret foes; that we approve especially the pro 
mation of emancipation and the employment as Union soldiers o! 
heretofore held in slavery; and that we have full confidence in 


determination 


to 


carry 


these 


and all other constitutional mes-' 


essential to the salvation of the country into full and complete eit 
6. Resolved, That we dcem it essential to the general welfare | 
harmony should prevail in the national councils, and we regar| 
worthy of public confidence and official trust those only who cord 
indorse the principles proclaimed in these resolutions, and which shiv 


characterize the administration of the 


yovernment. 


7. Resolved, That the Government owes to all men employed in 
armies, without regard to distinction of color, the full protection o/ 
Yaws of war, and that any violation of these laws, or of the usages 


civilized nations in time of war, by the rebels now in arms, sho 


nid 


made the subject of prompt and full redress. ; 

8. Resolved, That foreign immigration, which in the past has adc 
so much to the wealth, development of resources, and increase of pow 
to the Nation—the asylum o 


fostered and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 


the oppressed of all nations—shoul:! 


Constitution 





such powel 





1ined by foreigr ilitary force, in near proximity to tl 
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» Amnesty for all 
elective franchis in 
Payment of tl 
ticabl All mone 
h as is requisite 
ally administered, be 
t obligations of the Governm do not expressly ipon ti 
’ vy under which they w » issued does not provide that 
\ be paid in coin, they ought, in right and in ist to be 
iid lawful money of the United States 
{ taxation of every species of propert K ts rea 
in¢ Government bonds and other p ie s 
5. One ncy for the Government and t I labore 
the officeholder, the pensior and tl sold t u 1d 
bondholder 
6. Economy in the admini the Governm tl red 
t of the standing army and abolition of the Freedmen’s 
and all political t i ies designed te I negro 
supremacy; simplification th system, and discontir n r in 
isitorial modes of assessi and collecting internal re so that 
burden of taxation may be equalized and lessened: t lit of the 
Government and the currency good; the repeal of : nactments 
f enrolling the State Militia » national forces in time of | 
id a tariff for revenue upon ign imperts, and taxation 
er the internal revenue laws as will afford ine tection to 
mestic manufactures, and as will, without impa revenu 
se the least burden upon, and best promot rag th 
great industrial interests of the country 
7. Reform of abuses in the Administration; the expulsion of yr 
men from office; the abrogation of useless offices; the restor on 
rightful authority to, and the independen of, the executive and 
idicial departments of the Government; the subordination of the mili 
‘y to the civil power, to the that the usurpations of Con Ss 
1 the despotism of the sword 1 y ceas 
S. Equal rights and protection for r 
ns at home and abroad; the I ( 
hall command the respect of 
id encouragement to people ¢s 
nal liberty, and individual s, 
xhts of naturalized citizens against th 
allegiance and the claims of foreig 
leged crime committed beyond ir jur 
[In demanding these measures and reforms we arraign the Radical 
Pat for its disregard of right and the unparalleled oppression and 
tyranny which have marked its career solemn and 


After tl most 
. to 





of both LTlouses of Cor ss 


‘tute the wal 


1imous ope 







pros 
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xclusively for the maintenance of the Government and the preserva 
tion of the Union under the C tituti i las repeatedly violated 
t most sacred pledge under was rallied that noble 
unteer army which carried our flag ry Instead of restoring 
Union, it has, so far as in its pow ssolved it, and subjected 10 
States, in time of profound peace, to m ity n and negro su 
premacy. It has nullified there the right of tr jury; it has abol 
l d the habeas corpus, that most sacred writ of liberty; it has over 
‘own the freedom of speech and the press; it has substituted arbi 
trary seizures and 


arrests and military trials and secret star-cl 


amber 
nquisitions for the constitutional tribunals: it 


has disregarded, in time 


t 


peace, the richt of the people to searches and seizures: 
has entered the post and teleg ind even the private 
oms of individuals, and seized the rs and letters without 





any specific charge or notice of af quired the 





organi 


by 












law; it has converted tl American apitol into a bastile: it has 
stablished a system of spies and official espionage to which no consti- 
tutional monarchy of Europe would now dare to resort; it has abol- 
ished the right of appeal, on important constitutional questions, to the 
preme judicial tribunals, and threatens to curtail or dest its 

ginal jurisdiction, which is irrevocably vested by the Constitution; 
while the learned Chief Justice has been subjected to the most atro 
cious calumnies, merely because he would not prostitute his high office 
to the support of the false and partisan charges préferred against 
the President. Its corruption and extravagance have exceeded any- 
t 





ng known in history, and by its frauds and monopolies it has nearly 
vubled the burden of the debt created by the war. It has stripped 
the President of his constitutional power of appointment, even of his 
own Cabinet. Under its repeated assaults the pillars of the Government 
are rocking on their base, and should it succeed in November next, and 
inaugurate its President, we will meet, as a subjected and conquered 
people, amid the ruins of liberty and the scattered fragments of the 
Constitution. 
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10. Of all who were faithful in the trials of the late war there were 


i e ontitled to more especial honor than the brave soldiers and seamen 
who endured the hardships of campaign and cruise and imperiled their 
! 1 the service of the country. The bounties and pensions pro- 
‘ | the law for these brave defenders of the Nation are obligations 
! be forgotten; the widows and orphans of the gallant dead are 
the irds of the people—a sacred legacy bequeathed to the Nation’s 
prot ing care 
* J1. Foreign immigration, which in the past has added so much to the 
wealth, development, and resources and increase of power to this Re- 
public the asylum of the oppressed of all nations—should be fostered 

| encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 

iv This convention declares itself in sympathy with all oppressed 
peo} struggling for their rights 

13. That we highly commend the spirit of magnanimity and for- 
bearan with which men who have served in the rebellion, but who 
now frankly and honestly cooperate with us in restoring the peace of 
the count and reconstructing the southern State governments upon 
th msis of impartial justice and equal rights, are received back into 
the communion of the loyal people, and we favor the removal of the 
disqualifications and restrictions imposed upon the late rebels in the 
ame measure as the spirit of disloyalty will die out and as may be 


consistent with the safety of the loyal people. 

14. That we recognize the great principles laid down in the immortal 
Declaration of Independence as the true foundation of democratic gov- 
ernment; and we hail with gladness every effort toward making these 
principles a living reality on every inch of American soil. 


Che Democratic convention of 1872 was held at Baltimore, Md., July 9 

ilorace Grecley, of New York, was nominated for President and 
I}. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, was nominated for Vice President. 

‘he convention adopted the following resolution : 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1872, 


We, the Democratic electors of the United States, in convention as- 
sembied, do present the following principles, already adopted at Cincin- 
nati, as essential to just government. 

The principles referred to in the above resolution were incorporated in 
the Liberal Republican platform adopted at a convention held at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on May 1, 1872. 

The platform follows: 

We, the Liberal Republicans of the United States, in national con- 
vention assembled at Cincinnati, proclaim the following principles as 
essential to just government: 

We recognize the equality of all men before the law, and hold 
that it is the duty of government, in its dealings with the people, to mete 
out equal and exact justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, or 
persuasion, religious or political, 

~. We pledge ourselves to maintain the Union of these States, eman- 
cipation, and enfranchisement, and to oppose any reopening of the ques- 
tions settled by the thifteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution 

> We demand the immediate and absolute removal of all disabilities 
imposed on account of the rebellion, which was finally subdued seven 
yveurs age, believing that universal amnesty will result in complete paci 
lication in all sections of the country. 

t. Local self-government, with impartial suffrage, will guard the 
rights of all citizens more securely than any centralized power. The 
public welfare requires the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority and freedom of persons under the protection of the habeas 
corpus We demand for the individual the largest liberty consistent 
with public order, for the State self-government, and for the Nation a 
return to the methods of peace and the constitutional limitations of 
power 

5. The civil service of the Government has become a mere instru- 
ment of partisan tyranny and personal ambition, and an object of selfish 
greed, It is a seanda!l and reproach upon free institutions, and breeds a 
demoralization dangerous to the perpetuity of republican government. 
We therefore regard a thorough reform of the civil service as one of 
the most pressing necessities of the hour; that honesty, capacity, and 
fidelity constitute the only valid claim to public employment; that the 
offices of the Government cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism 
and patronage, and that public station become again a post of honor. To 
this end it is imperatively required that no President shall be a candi- 
date for recleetion 

G. We demand a system of Federal taxation which shall not unneces- 
sarily interfere with the industry of the people, and which shall provide 
the means necessary to pay the expenses of the Government, economi- 
cally administered, the pensions, the interest on the public debt, and a 
moderate reduction annually of the principal thereof; and recognizing 
that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable differences of opin- 
jon with regard to the respective systems of protection and free trade, 
we remit the discussion of the subject to the people in their congres- 
sional districts, and to the decision of the Congress thereon, wholly free 

rom Executive interference or dictation. 
7. The public credit must be sacredly maintained, and we denouncc- 
repudiation in every form and guise. 

8, A speedy return to specie payment is demanded alike by the high- 
est considerations of commercial morality and honest government. 

. We remember with gratitude the heroism and sacrifices of the sol- 
diers and sailors of the Republic, and no act of ours shall ever detract 





their justly earned fame or the full reward of their patriotism. 
. We are oppesed to all further grants of lands to railroads or 
other corporations. The public domain should be held sacred to actual 


11. We hold that it is the duty of the Government in its intercourse 
t! ign nations to cultivate the friendships of peace by treating 





wit! n fair and equal terms, regarding it alike dishonorable either 
te demand what is not right or to submit to what is wrong. 

12. For the promotion and success of these vital principles and the 
support of the candidates nominated by this convention, we invite 
and cordially welcome the cooperation of all patriotic citizens, without 


I ird to previous political affiliations. 

fhe Republican convention of 1872 was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Tun G. 

Ulysses S, Grant, of Tlinois, was nominated for President and Henry 
Wilson if Massachusetts, was nominated for Vice President. 

rhe following platform was adopted: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1872. 
rhe Republican Party of the United States, assembled in national 


convention in the city of Philadelphia on the 5th and 6th days of 
June, IS72, again declares its faith, appeals to its history, and an- 
nounces its position upen the questions before the country. 


ene — ee 


1. During 11 years of supremacy it has accepted with grand courag 
suppressed 
emancipated 4,000,000 
established 

it criminally 
welcomed 
dealing justly with their neighbors. 
firm hand the resultant 


citizenship 


universal Exhibiting unparalleled 


nanimity, 


decreased 


disorders of a 





similar vast enterprises have been generously aided and successfully 
conducted, the public lands freely given to actual settlers, immig 

acknowledgment 
naturalized citizens’ rights secured from European powers. 
provided, repudiation 
under the most extraordinary burdens, 


protected encouraged, 


sustained 
new bonds negotiated at 
fully collected and honestly applied. 
in the rates of taxation, the public debt has been reduced during Gen 
Grant's Presidency at the rate of a hundred millions a year; grea 


Despite large annual redu 


throughout Menacing 
composed, 
throughout 
record of the past is the party's best pledge for the future. 
the people will not intrust the Government to any party or combin 
tion of men composed chiefly of those who have resisted every st 
of this beneficent progress. 

amendments to the 
cordially sustained because 


difficulties have 
honorably 


the world. 


National Constitution 
they are right, not merely 
cause they are law, and should be carried out according to their spir 
enforcement 
intrusted only to the party that secured those amendments. 

3. Complete liberty and exact equality in the enjoyment of all civi 
political, and public rights should be established and effectually mai: 
by efficient and appropriate 
administration 
admit any discrimination in respect of citizens by reason of race, cree 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
Government should 
peace with all nations, protecting its citizens everywhere, and sym) 
thizing with all peoples who strive for greater liberty. 

5. Any system of the civil service under which the subordinate po 
tions of the Government are considered rewards for mere party zeal 
fatally demoralizing, and we therefore favor a reform of the system | 
laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage and make hones 
efficiency, and fidelity the essential qualifications for public positio 
without practically creating a life tenure of office. 

6. We are opposed to further grants of the public lands to cor; 
tions and monopolies, and demand that the national domain 
apart for free homes for the people. 

The annual revenue, after paying current expenditures, 
and the interest on the public debt, should furnish a moderate bal 
for the reduction of the principal, and that revenue, except so much 
may be derived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, should be rai 
by duties upon importations, the details of which should be so adjust: 
as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor, and 
industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 

8. We hold in undying honor the soldiers and sailors whose \ 

Their pensions are a sacred debt of the Nation, 
the widows and orphans of those who died for their country are enti 
to the care of a generous and grateful people. 
tional legislation as will extend the bounty of the Government 
our soldiers and sailors who were honorably discharged, and who i 
line of duty became disabled, without regard to the length of se) 
or the cause of such discharge. 
The doctrine of Great Britain and other European 
eerning allegiance—‘ Once . 
last, through the efforts of the Republican Party, been abandoned, ani | 
idea of the individual's right to transfer allegiance 
been accepted by European nations, it is the duty of our Govern 
to guard with jealous care the rights of adopted citizens against 
assumption 
and we urge continued careful encouragement and protection of 
tary immigration. 

10. The franking privilege ought to be abolished and the 
pared for a speedy reduction in the rates of postage. 

11. Among the questions which press for attention is that 
concerns the relations of capital and labor, and the Republican I’ 
recognizes the duty of so shaping legislation as to secure full proté 
and the amplest field for capital, and for labor, the creator of cap 
the largest opportunities and a just share of the mutual profits of | 
two great servants of civilization. 

12. We hold that Congress and the President have only fulfi 
imperative duty in their measures for the suppression of yiolent 
treasonable organizations in certain lately rebellious regions, and 
the protection of the bailot box; and therefore they are entitled to 
thanks of the 

13. We denounce repudiation of the public debt, in any form or « 
We witness with pride the reductio: 
the principal of the debt, and of the rates of interest upon the ba 
aud confidently expect 
perfected by a speedy resumption of specie payment. 

14. The Repubiican Party is mindful of its obligations to l 
women of America for the!r noble devotion to the cause of fre 
Their admission to wider fields of usefulness is viewed with sat! 
tion; and the honest demand of any class of citizens for addi 
rights should be treated with respectful consideration. 

15. We heartily approve the action of Congress in extending an 
to those lately in rebellion, and rejoice in the growth of pea: 
fraternal feeling 
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appropriate legislation, of which 


tained throughout the 


legislation. Neither the 


4. The National honorable 


saved the Union. 


favor such 


American 


unauthoriz 


Governm: 


guise, as a yational crime. 


excellent national 


throughout the 
The Republican Party proposes to respect the rights reservé 
the people to themselves as carefully as the powers delegated by * 
to the State qnd to the Federal Government. 
resort to unconstitutional laws for the purpose of removing evils, | 
terference with rights not surrendered by the people to either the > 
Government. 

17. It is the duty of the General Government to adopt such measur: 
may tend to encourage and restore American commerce and sbipbuil 

18. We believe that the modest patriotism, the earnest purpose, 
sound judgment, the practical wisdom, the incorruptible integrity, 
the illustrious services of Ulysses 
heart of the American people and with him at our head we start 
upon a new march io victory. 


It disapproves 


or National 


s. Grant have commended him 
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19. Henry Wilson, nominated for the Vice Presidency, known ito tl \tlar of tl of A 












































































nd from the early days of the great struggle for ] sa he | 
laborer in all campaigns n i ru ! leg gre ) 
man of American stitutions, is \y Ly as N i 
t leader and sha the honors whik pledge « : | y 
C ow upon them Wi: by +) 
a { uy 
fhe Democ tic convel Th 1IS76 was lat & I MI MI : 
~*samuel J. Tilden, of New York, was nominated for President , | Empire, ¢ 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, was nominated f Vi 1’ lent PEeve ! 
i following plattorm was adopted K 
Democratic PLATroRM, 1876 : 
We. the delegates of the Democratic Party of the Uni 1 Sta to smoth 
national convention assembled, do hers ya lar the adi his i l i 
t} Federal Government to | reent need il dia rm res 
het enjol ipon the nomin f this con ition and of 1) Det t y eX 
eratic Party in each State a zealous ) ation t 3 end Party } : 
and do hereby appeal to our fellow citi very f ‘ politi ta \ | 
connection to undertake with us this first and most pressing pat t wit) y 
aut 2 I } 
For the Democracy of the whole country we do h reaffirm our fait ‘ } 
in the permabence of the Federal Union, ur devotion to the Constitu ublted io K 
tion of the United States, with its amendments universally a | l as R 
a final settlement of the controversies that engendered civil wat fl eco! 
do here record our steadfast confidence in the perpetuity of repu a ib! its el 
self-government, prize fough nt t! 
In absolute acquiescence in the will of the jority, tl vital prin st i of | 
ciple of republics; in the supremacy of the civil over tl lilitary lelity in the } } 
suthority: in the total separation of chureh and state, for the sal neither be tar wn tl 
alike of civil and religious freedom; in the equality of all citi is before of their ; i ! i! 
just laws of their own enactment; in the liberty of individual ttest tl t 
unvexed by sumptuary laws; in the faithful education of thé refor 
generation, that they may preserve, enjoy, and transmit these lx R é i ! ‘ t! hict 
ditions of human happiness and hope we behold the noblest pi ry "1 el \ I 
of a hundred years of changeful nistory; but while upholding the bond | Ca 
of our Union ana great charter of these our rights, it behooves a free | vant rr! ffi 
people to practice aso that eternal vigilance which is the price of | trust 
liberty. tl int ~ t! Re 
Reform is necessary to rebuild and establish in the hearts of th: eside late S I ! I 
wl people the Union 11 years ago happily rescued from the danget ! I c . pr flice ! 
of secession of States, but now to be saved from a corrupt centralism | by the rt + lawmakers h 
which, after inflicting upon 10 States ihe rapacity of carpet-bag tyran of the |] il RK ‘ x 
pies, has honeycombed the offices of the Federal Government itself with retary of tl Ir sury foreing 
in pacity, waste and fraud; infected States and municipal s with | Atiorney Gener | 1 z I 
il ntagion of misrule, and locked fast the prosperity of indus Navy enriched e! ! 
i people in the paralysis of “ hard times,” of contract h I 
Reform is accessary to establi 1 sound currency, resto the public in a dish Dp ] h 
credit, and ma ntain the national honor F escaping ‘ ipon tria! for g 
We denounce the failure, for all these 11 years of peace, to mak revenue, a Secretary of W impe i } 
good the promise of the legal-tender notes, which are a changing stand meanor the demonstrat my] 
ard of value in the hands of the people. and the nonpayment of which is | must the peopl ! ‘ f honest 
a disregard of the plighted taith of the Nation. disease of one poli g 
We denounce the improvidence which in 11 years of peace has taken | by making no ch ge of 7 
from the peop e in Federal taxes thirteen times the whole amount of ft] and no real i 
legal-tender notes and squandered four times their sum in useless ex All th 
1 without accumulating any reserve for their redemption r ta of the R n P 
VW denounce the financial imlsx ty and immorality of that party fesse Re 
during eleven years of pea 1s made no advance toward resump in cor ( 
tir no preparation for resumption, but instead has obstructed resump honest v I in 
tion by wasting our resources and exhausting all eur surplus incom nd guid 
while annually professing to intend a speedy return to sy] Refort i ! 
has annually enacted fresh hindrances thereto. As change ¢ I 
rat we denounce the resumption clause of the act of 1875, and we we m: ! chang ni 
i demand its repeal. [ese ?, That th con) { | : 
We demand a judicious system of preparation by public economies, by | of the I ted State : ' 
official retrenchments, and by wise finance, which shall enable the nation | House of Re 
to assure the whole world of its perfect ¢ i rd i pert tl ed (y ! 
iess to meet any of its promises at the call ! Lik tion nd : I 
io payment. I ( 
We believe such a system, well devised, and. ri ‘ M ( f tt i 
petent hands for exes creating at no tir ! ! ot th 
of rrency, and at no ti: larming the public mi ‘ thdraw ‘ i tha 
( it vaster machinery of credit by which 95 per cent of all busine Resolred, ‘I t! 
tr sactions are performed i system open, public, and inspiring gen y ! ' ‘ 
eral confidence would from the day of its adoption bring healing on it l t 
wings to all our harassed industries, set in motion the wheels of 
merce, manufacturers, and the mechanic arts, restore employment to . 
i . and renew in all its natural sources the prosperity of the people , - 
Reform is necessary in the sum and modes of Federal taxation, to th . rh : 
eud that capital may be set free from distrust, and laber lightly bu é e 14-1 4% 
‘ d. Ruthe B ves, ¢ @) 
We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles. as a W liam A. W hi er, Ol New ¥ 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a rl ( t t 
dwindling, not a yearly rising revenue jt has impoverished many in- ; ; 
stries to subsidize a few. It prohibits imports that might purchase R 
ihe products of American labor. It has degraded American commerce 
m the first to an inferiur rank on the high seas. It has cut down the | Wi 1 t on 
of Ame manufactures at home and abroad, and depleted the | human aver nd “n 
returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half our y the people, at Fr i 
people. It costs the peopie five times more than it produces to the |! n Party came into } 
‘Treasury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of e 100 K to U I 
fit it promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, | ! ta for the ¢ 
nkrupts henest merchants We demand that all customhous future with unl I : 
t tion shall be only for revenue. ntatives of the irt ! { 
ieiorm is necessary in the scale of public expense—Federal, State, and | lowing d laration of princip 
municipa! Our Federal taxation has swollen from 60,000,000 gold, 1. The | i states ¢ \ 
it 60, to 459,000,000 currency, in 1870: our aggregate taxation moined Workings ¢ ‘ } ' 
fr 154,600,000 gold, in 1860, to 730,000,000 currency. in 1S70°: | respect ons titution right 
or in one decade from Jess than $5 per head to more than $18 per | and l ar t 
i l. Since the peace, the people have paid to their tax gatherers = KN Party 1 I . 
inore than thrice the sum of the national debt, and more thi twice hur ed N 
that sum for the Federal Government alone. We demand a rig u lin r 
ir lity in every department and from every officer of the Governme ere dé t ul ‘ 
, Reform is necessary to put a stop to the profligate waste of publi inal.enable right ong 
and their diversion from actuai settlers by the party in power, | happiness; that tl 
which has squandered 200,000,000 acres upon railroads alone, and oui een |} itut Ms 
of more than thrice that aggregate has disposed of less than a sixth | of tl 
directly to tillers of the soil | be, vigorously enfe l 
Reform is nec sary to correct the omissions of a R iblican Congre > ti 1 | 
the errors of our treaties and our diplomacy, which hay tripped | and th mplete p 
‘ ellow citizens of foreign birth and kindred race, recrossing the } of li tl ht 
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sacredly pledged. 
rir 8 ibedied 


The power to provide for the enforcement of the 
in the recent constitutional amendments is vested 
in the Congress of the United States; and we 


pif en 


those amendments 





declare it to be the solemn obligation of the legislative and executive 
departme! of the Government to put into immediate and vigorous 
exe i j 


rcise all their constitutional powers for removing any just causes 
i ent on the part of any class, and for securing to every Amer- 
itizen complete liberty and exact equality in the exercise of all 
olitical, and publie rights. To this end we imperatively demand 
, .—— i. Chief Executive whose courage and fidelity to these 
lies iall 


disco! 





rr 










not falter until these results are placed beyond dispute or 
+. In the first act of Congress signed by President Grant the Na- 
nal Government assumed to remove any doubts of its purpose to 
scharge all just obligations to the public creditors and solemnly 
pledged its faith “to make provisions at the earliest practicable period 
f the redemption of the United States notes in coin.”’” Commercial 
I sperity, public morals, and the national credit demand that this 
] ise ' fulfilled by a continuous and steady progress to specie 
1 ! nt 


o. Under the Constitution the President and heads of departments 
are to make nominations for office, the Senate is to advise and consent 
to appointments, and the House of Representatives is to accuse and 
ute faithless officers. The best interest of the public service 
demands that these distinctions be respected; that Senators and Repre- 

utatives who may be judges and accusers should not dictate appcint- 
ents to office. The invariable rule for appointments should have ref- 
rence to the honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the appointees, giving 
» the party in power those places where harmony and vigor of admin- 
tration require its policy to be represented, but permitting all others 
to be filled by persons selected with sole reference to the efliciency 
of the public service and the right of all citizens to share in the honor 
of rendering faithful service to the country. 

6. We rejoice in the quickening conscience of the people concerning 

al affairs, and will hold all public officers to a rigid responsibility, 

engage that the prosecution and punishment of all who betray 
official trusts shall be swift, thorough, and unsparing. 
7. The public-school system of the several States is the bulwark of 
the American Republic, and with a view to its security and permanence 
we recommend an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
forbidding the application of any public funds or property for the benefit 
of any schools or institutions under sectarian coutrel. 
8. The revenue necessity for current expenditures and the obligations 
of the public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importa- 
tions, which, so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the in- 
terests of American labor and advance the prosperity of the whole 
country. 
9. We reaffirm our opposition to further grants of the public lands 
to corporations and monopolies, and demand that the national domain 
he devoted to free homes for the people. 
10. It is the imperative duty of the Government so to modify exist- 
ing treaties with European Governments that the same protection shall 
be afforded to the adopted American citizen that is given to the native 
born, and that all necessary laws should be passed to protect immigrants, 
in the absence of power in the States for that purpose. 
11. It is the immediate duty of Congress to fully investigate the effect 
of the immigration and importation of Mongolians upon the moral and 
material interests of the country. 
12. The Republican Party recognizes with approval the substantial 
advances recently made toward the establishment of equal rights for 
women by the many important amendments effected by Republican legis- 
latures in the laws which concern the personal and property relations 
of wives, mothers, and widows, and by the appointment and election of 
women to the superintendence of education, charities, and other public 
trusts. The honest demands of this class of citizens for additional rights, 


rose 


pore 
nd 


privileges, and immunities should be treated with respectful considera- 
tion. 
13. Th Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power over the 


Territories of the United States for their government, and in the exer- 
cise of this power it is the right and duty of Congress to prohibit and 
extirpate, in the Territories, that relic of barbarism, polygamy ; and we 
demand such legislation as shall secure this end and the supremacy of 
American institutions in all the Territories. 
i4. The pledge which the Nation has given to her soldiers and sailors 
must be fulfilled, and a grateful people will always hold those who im- 
p riled their lives for the country’s preservation in the kindest remem- 
prance, 
15. We sincerely deprecate al! sectional c<eeling and tendencies. We 
therefore note with deep solicitude that the Democratic Party counts, 
as its chief hope of success, upon the electoral vote of a united South, 
secured through the efforts of those who were recently arrayed against 
the Nation; and we invoke the earnest attention of the country to the 
grave truth that a success thus achieved would reopen sectional strife 
and imperil national honor and human rights, 
16. We charge the Democratic Party with being the same in char- 
acter and spirit as when it sympathized with treason; with making its 
control of the House of Representatives the triumph and opportunity 
of the Nation’s recent foes; with reasserting and applauding in the 
National Capitol the sentiments of unrepentant rebellion; with sending 
Union soldiers to the rear and promoting Confederate soldiers to the 
frout; with deliberately proposing to repudiate the plighted faith of 
the Government; with being equally false and imbecile upon the over- 
shadowing financial question ; with thwarting the ends of justice by its 
partisan mismanagements and obstruction of investigation; with prov- 
ing itself, through the period of its ascendency in the lower House of 
gress, utterly incompetent to administer the Government; and we 
1 the coneeay against trusting a party thus alike unworthy, recreant, 
incapable, 
The national administration merits commendation for its honor- 
rk in the management of domestic and foreign affairs, and Presi- 
Grant deserves the continued hearty gratitude of the American 
people for his patriotism and his eminent services in war and in peace. 
18. We present as our candidates for President and Vice President of 
the United States two distinguished statesmen of eminent ability and 
character and conspicuously fitted for those high offices, and we con- 
fidently appeal to the American people to intrust the administration 
of their public affairs to Rutherford B. Hayes and William A. Wheeler. 
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. English, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





The following platform was adopted: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1880. 
ae Democrats of the United States, in convention assembled, de- 
clare— 

1. We pledge ourselves anew to the constitutionai doctrines and tra- 
ditions of the Democratic Party as illustrated by the teachings and ex- 
ample of a long line of Democratic statesmen and patriots and em- 
bodied in the platform of the last national convention of the party. 

2. Opposition to centralizationism and to that dangerous spirit of 
encroachment which tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one and thus to create, whatever be the form of government, 
a real despotism. No sumptuary laws, separation of church and state 
for the good of each, common schools fostered and protected. 

3. Home rule; honest money, the strict maintenance of the public 
faith, consisting of gold and silver and paper convertible into coin on 
demand ; the strict maintenance of the public faith, State and nati: § 
and a tariff for revenue only. 

4. The subordination of the military to the civil power and a 
and thorough reform of the civil service. 

5. The right to a free ballot is the right preservative of all rights 
and must and shall be maintained in every part of the United states. 

6. The existing administration is the representative of conspiracy 

only, and its claim of right to surround the ballot boxes with troops 
and deputy marshals to intimidate and obstruct the electors, and the 
unprecedented use of the veto to maintain its corrupt and despotic 
power insult the people and imperil their institutions. 
7. We execrate the course of this administration in making places 
in the civil service a reward for political crime and demand a reform by 
statute which shall make it forever impossible for the defeated candi- 
date to bribe his way to the seat of the usurper by billeting villains 
upon the people. 

8. The great fraud of 1876-77, by which upon a false count of the 
electoral votes of two States the candidate defeated at the polls was 
declared to be President and, for the first time in American history, the 
will of the people was set aside under a threat of military violence, 
struck a deadly blow at our system of representative government, the 
Democratic Party, to preserve the country from a civil war, submitted 
for a time in firm and patriotic faith that the people would punish t! 
crime in 1880; this issue precedes and dwarfs every other; it imposes 
a more sacred duty upon the people of the Union than ever addressed 
the conscience of a nation of free men. 

9, The resolution of Samuel J. Tilden not again to be a candidate for 
the exalted place to which he was elected by a majority of his country- 
men, and from which he was excluded by the leaders of the Republican 
Party, is received by the Democrats of the United States with sensi 
bility, and they declare their confidence in his wisdom, patriotism, and 
integrity, unshaken by the assaults of a common enemy, and they 
further assure him that he is followed into the retirement he 
chosen for himself by the sympathy and respect of his fellow citizens, 
who regard him as one who, by elevating the standards of public mo- 
rality, merits the lasting gratitude of his country and his party. 

10. Free ships and a living chance for American commerce on the 
seas and on the land. No discrimination in favor of transportation 
lines, corporations, or monopolies 7 : : 

11. Amendment of the Burlingame treaty. No more Chinese in 
gration, except for travel, education, and foreign commerce, and ther 
carefully guarded. , 

12. Public money and public credit for public purposes solely, and 
public land for actual settlers ; 

13. The Democratic Party is the friend of labor and the laboring 
man and pledges itself te protect him alike against the cormorant and 
the commune. , y 

14. We congratulate the country upon the honesty and thrift of a 
Democratic Congress which has reduced the public expenditures $40, 
000,000 a year, upon the continuation of prosperity at home and the 
national honor abroad, and, above all, upon the promise of such 
change in the administration of the Government as shall insure us 
genuine and lasting reform in every department of the public service. 
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The Republican convention of 1880 was held at Chicago, Ill. 
June 2-8, 

James A. Garfield, of Ohio, was nominated for President, and Chester 
A. Arthur, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 


The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1880. 


The Republican Party, in national convention assembled, at the end 
of 20 years since the Federal Government was first committed to its 
charge, submits to the people of the United States this brief report ot 
its administration : 

It suppressed a rebellion which had armed nearly a million men to 
subvert the national authority ; it reconstructed the Union of the States, 
with freedom instead of slavery as its corner stone; it transformed 
4,000,000 human beings from the likeness of things to the rank of citi 
zens; it relieved Congress of the infamous work of hunting fugit! 
slaves, and charged it to see that slavery does not exist. 

It has raised the value of our paper currency from 38 per cent to the 
par of gold; it has restored, upon a solid basis, payment in coin of : 
national obligations, and has given us a currency absolutely good and 
equal in every part of our extended country; it has lifted the credit of 
the Nation from the point of where 6 per cent bonds sold at 86 to that 
where 4 per cent bonds are eagerly sought at a premium. ; 

Under its ad.cinistration railways have increased from 31,000 miles 
in 1860 to more than 82,000 miles in 1879. at 

Our foreign trade increased from $700,000,000 to $1,150,000,000 in 
the same time, and our exports, which were $20,000,000 less than our 
imports in 1860, were $265,000,000 more than our imports in 1879. 

fithout resorting to loans it has, since the war closed, defrayed the 
ordinary expenses of Government besides the accruing interest on the 
public debt, and has disbursed annually more than $30,000,000 for sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ pensions. It has paid $880,000,000 of the public 
debt, and by refunding the balance at lower rates has reduced the an 
nual interest charge from nearly $150,000,000 to less than $89,000,000. 

All the industries of the country have revived, labor is in demand, 
wages have increased, and throughout the entire country there is evl- 
dence of a coming prosperity greater than we have ever enjoyed. 2 

Upon this record the Republican omy asks for the continued confi- 
dence and support of the people, and this convention submits for their 
approval the following statement of the principles and purpeses which 

1 continue to guide and inspire its efforts: 
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1. We affirm that the work of the Republican Party for the last at T? following nlatf Was 
years has been such as to commend it to the favor of the Nation; that 
the fruits of the costly victories which we have achieved through im- | 37 
mense difficvities sbould be preserved; that the peace regained should | l { 
be cherished ; that the Union should be yerpetuated and that the Hberty { \ 
secured to this generation should be cransmitted undiminished to other nd ‘ 
generations; that ihe order established and the credit acquired should { I 
never be impairca,; that the pensions pri sed should be paid; that the W 
debt, so much reduced, should be extinguished by the full payment of { 
every dollar thereof; that the reviving industries should be further pro ot 
moted; and that the commerce already increasing should be steadily 1 
encouraged. .% ‘ 
2. The Constitution of the United States is a supreme law and not 
mere contract. Out of confederated States it made a sovereign 
nation. Some powers are denied to the Nation, while others are denied ‘ 
to the States ; but the boundary between the powers delegated and those | i 
reserved is to be determined by the national and not by the State I 
tribunal, 
3. The work of popular education is one left to the care of the | 
several States, but it is the duty of the National Government to aid | ( t 
that work to the extent of its constitutional ability. The intelligence | 
of the Nation is but the aggregate of the intelligence in the several | g 
States, and the destiny of the Nation must be guided not by the genius ! 
of any one State but by the average genius of all. t 
t+. The Constitution wisely forbids Congress to make any law re 
specting the establishment of religion, but it is idle to hope that the 
Nation can be protected against the influence of secret sectarianism | ! 
while each State is exposed to its domination. We therefore recom tr v 
mend that the Constitution be so amended as to lay the same prohibi t ‘ t 
tion upon the legislature of each State, and to forbid the appropriation | I ve i 
of public funds to the support of sectarian schools. hi > | 
5. We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for | cor ti nati t 
the purpose of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American | wh ' party ‘ ! 
labor; that no further grants of the public domain should be made to} | 1 L 8 1 change \ 
any railway or other corporation; that, slavery having perished in | in V t } feated 
the State, its twin barbarity—polygamy—must die in the Territories; | can \ in 18 
that everywhere the protection accorded to a citizen of American birth | manded by i by t vis f 
must be secured to citizens by American adoption; that we deem it the | tributed by t nd Lele 
duty of Congress to develop and improve our seacoast and harbors, | bargained i ch of I I 
but insist that further subsidies to private persons or corporations | during its legal, its stolen, and i s 
must cease; that the obligations of the Republic to the men who pre- | ily decayed in moral charact ! 
served its integrity in the day of battle are undiminished by the | promises are now a list of its | i ires. | 
lapse of 15 yeurs since their final victory—to do them honor is and | of our Navy; it has squandered ndreds \ 
shall forever be the grateful privilege and sacred duty of the American | that does not exist; it calls upon ¢ EZ m 
people. which American shipping has en d i 
6. Since the authority to regulate immigration and intercourse be- | tinued those burden It prof st 
tween the United States and foreign nations rests with the Congress of | f nall holdings 2 
the United States and the treaty-making power, the Republican Party, till n w ra 
regarding the unrestricted immigration of Chinese as a matter of grave rate, po t - 
concernment under the exercise of both these powers, would limit and | t two seas It pr sa 1 
restrict that immigration by the enactment of such just, humane, and | iz i 1 to legaliz i : tion ! 
reasonable laws and treaties as will produce that result. It proies ( e to cleva ! Ar 
7. That the purity and patriotism which characterized the earlier | ingm: to ft I ition nvi i rt t 
eareer of Rutherford B. Hayes in peace and war, and which guided the | | erat de to 
thoughts of our immediate predecessors to him for a presidential candi- | widows and orphat it LD i e i 
date, have continued to inspire him in his career as Chief Executive; and | th rst effort to | 
that history will accord to his administration the honors which are due | pledge to correct the } x s of ot r. it < t nd 
to an efficient, just, and courteous discharge of the public business, and | tinued them. Its own tarifl 1 ssed t I 
will honor his vetoes interposed between the people and attempted | than 20 per cent red > ite x1 E a red l ! t 
partisan laws 4 per cent. It profes t protection « ! 
8. We charge upon the Democratie Party the habitual sacrifice of | has subjected them to ar 
patriotism and justice to a supreme and insatiable lust for office and | hopeless competition 
patronage; that to obtain possession of the National Government and | taxes raw materials. pr A 
control of the place, they have obstructed all efforts to promote the | has impoverished many t 1 li \ 
purity and to conserve the freedom of the suffrage, and have devised | of American labor; it has depleted t ! \ 
fraudulent ballots and invented fraudulent certification of returns; | and indusiry, followed by half of I I 
have labored to unseat lawfully elected Members of Congress, to secure | of all men before the law, a 
at all hazards the vote of a majority of the States in the House of | zens; the acts of its Congr 
Representatives ; have endeavored to occupy by force and fraud the | courts. It “ accepts ¥ the dut lir ‘ 2 
places of trust given to others by the people of Maine, rescued by the | and reform’; its « crimina t it 
courage and action of Maine's patriotic sons; have, by methods vicious | trived delays or actu: hnivanee in ¢ ! I 
in principle and tyrannical in practice, attached partisan legisiation to | wit corruption, outbreaking I ong 
appropriation bills upon whose passage the very movement of the Gov- | Its honest members, its ind ndent irl 
ernment depended; have crushed the rights of the individual; have | cessful contest for autho in its « I ra 
advocated the principles and sought the favor of the rebellion against | nations That ange is 1 ry is proved i 
the Nation, and have endeavored to obliterate the sacred memories | of more than 8100.000.000. which has ye ly f 
and to overcome its inestimably valuable results of nationality, personal | fering people Unnecessary taxatior ur t taxat 
freedom, and individual equality. bli ving 1 to 
The equal, steady, and complete enforcement of the laws and the I it I 
protection of all our citizens in the enjoyment of all the privileges and n d ust ! 
immunities guaranteed by the Constitution are the first duties of the ac} t fy t ! 
Nation, ruption, to restore economy, to I ve I I 
The dangers of a “Solid South” can only be averted by a faithful taxation to the lowest limit con tent w ue lt 
performance of cvery promise which the Nation has made to the citi tion of the faith of the Nation to its creditors and | 
zen. The execution of the laws, and the punishment of all those who | ine full well. however, th: leg t ffecting t 
violate them, are the only safe methods by which an enduring peace can | people should be cautious S tis n I ! 
be secured and genuine prosperity established throughout the South. | of public opinion, but res to it mand t 
Whatever promises the Nation makes the Nation must perform. A | js pledged to revise the t: n spirit n t 
nition can not with safety relegate this duty to the States. The “ Solid But in maki luction tax it is not prope j 
South” must be divided by the peaceful agencies of the ballot, and all ) domestic industries, but rather to prom¢ their t g1 t I 
honest opinions must there find free expression. To this end the honest | ¢h foundation of this Government, taxes d 
voter must be protected against terrorism, violence, or ‘fraud. ha been hief sour of Fed 1 
And we aflirm it to be the duty and the purpose of the Republican | ¢j to t reover, il i 
Party to use all .egitimate means to restore all the States of this Union | ¢tjon for su ful continua! » that y chang 
to the most perfect harmony which may be possible, and we submit to | every ster ardful of t abor and capital t ir 
the practical, sensible people of these United States to say whether it | o¢ reform ust be subject in the exe m to tl 
would not be dangerous to the dearest interests of our country at this | justice: all taxation shall mited t yuit t 
time to surrender the administration of the National Government to a | poyernment. The necessary red nd cation nd 
party which secks to overthrow the existing policy under which we are | ¢fected without depriving American }al ’ 
80 prosperous, and thus bring distrust and confusion where there is suce sefully with forelen labo! nd wit! OSII vO] 
now order. confidence. and hope. duty than will be ample to cover any it sed ct Inet 
%. The Republican Party, aghering to the principles affirmed by its | may ex st in commmcmence of the hither f of ¥v 
jast national convention of respect for the constitutional rules govern- | country. Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of G 
ing appointments to office, adopts the declaration of President Hayes | ~.... hobs neues 5 oo sapgner SN Na ead ' 
that the reform of the civil service should be thorough, radical, and | — — j a he mand 7 ae aes ea cee a ae aces 
complete. To this end it demands the cooperation of the legislative with | pi wean _ aa ee . oe vad Stee iMaaa ae aa . 
the executive departments of the Government, and that Congress sball seth from the Schon ad te ee oe er. eee 
80 legislate that fitness, ascertained by proper practical tests, shall everes oe anes oe Se aie ae eee oe 
admit to the public servic : | sity. We therefore denounce the abuses of the existing 
> ‘ 5 } ject to the preceding limitations, we demand that Fed lt 
— i | be exclusively for public yurposes, and shall not exces 
940 Democratic convention of 1884 was held at Chicago, Ul., July the Cov es economi a . dministered 
, : The system of direct taxation wr t int 
Grover Cleveland, of New York, was nominated for President and | war tax. and so long as the law contir t 
Thomas A, Ifendricks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vi 


l’resident, | from should be sacredly devyot 
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remainir burdens of the war, and be made a fund to defray the ex- 
pen of the « and comfort of worthy soldiers disabled in line of 
dut » the: wv of the Republic, and for the payment of such pen- 
slons Cong s may from time to time grant to such soldiers, a like 
fund for tl sailors having already been provided, and any surplus 
should be paid into the Treasury. 

We favor an American continental policy based upon more intimate 
commercial and political relations with the 15 sister Republics of 
North, Central, and South America, but entangling alliances with none. 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Con- 
stitution, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without 
loss 

\sserting the equality of all men before the law, we hold that it is 
the duty of the Government in its dealings with the people to mete 
out equal and exact justice to all citizens, of whatever nativity, race, 
color, or persuasion, religious or political. 

Webelieve in a free ballot and a fair count, and we recall to the 
memory of the people the noble struggle of the Democrats in the Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, by which a reluctant Republican oppo- 
sition was compelled to assent to legislation making everywhere illegal 


the presence of troops at the polls, as the conclusive proof that a Demo- 
cratic administration will preserve liberty with order. 


he selection of Federal officers for the Territories should be re- 
stricted to citizens previously resident therein. 
We oppose sumptuary laws, which vex the citizen and interfere with 


individual liberty. 
We favor honest clvil-service reform and a compensation of all United 





States officers by fixed salaries, the separation of church and state, 
and the diffusion of free education by common schools, so that every 
cnild in the land may be taught the rights and duties of citizenship. 

While we favor all legislation which will tend to the equitable dis- 
tribution of property, to the prevention of monopoly, and to the strict 
enforcement of individual rights against corporate abuses, we hold that 
the welfare of s¢ ty depends upon a scrupulous regard for the right 
of property as defined by law. 

\ve belleve that labor is best rewarded where it is freest and most 
entizhtenee. It should therefore be fostered and cherished. We favor 


the repeal of all laws restricting the free action of labor, and the enact- 
ment of laws by which labor organizations may be incorporated, and 
all such legislation as will tend to enlighten the people as to the 
true relations of capital and labor. 
We believe that the public land ought, as far as possible to be kept 
as homesteads for actual settlers; that all unearned lands heretofore 
improvidently granted to railroad corporations by the action of the 
Kepublican Party should be sestored to the public domain, and that no 
more grants of land shall be made to corporations or be allowed to 
fall into the ownership of alien absentees. 

We are opposed to all propositions which upon any pretext would 
convert the General Government into a machine for collecting taxes, to 
be distributed among the States, or the citizens thereof. 

In reaffirming the declaration of the Democratic platform of 1856, 
that the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours 
the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, 
have ever been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith, we never- 
theless do not sanction the importation of foreign labor or the admis- 

of servile races, unfitted by habits, training, religion, or kindred 
for absorption into the great body of our people or for the citizenship 
whieh our laws confer. American civilization demands that against 
the immigration or importation of Mongolians to these shores our gates 


, , 
be closed 


ol 


ion 


The Democratic Party insists that ft is the duty of the Government 
to protect with equal fidelity and vigilance the rights of its citizens, 
native and naturalized, at home and abroad, and to the end that this 


protection may be assured, United States papers of naturalization, 
issued by courts of competent jurisdiction, must be respected by the 
executive and legislative departments of our own Government and 
by all foreign powers. It is an imperative duty of this Government 
to efficiently protect all the rights of persons and property of every 
American citizen in foreign lands, and demand and enforce full repara- 
tion for any invasion thereof. An American citizen is only responsible 
to his own Government for any act done in his own country or under 


her flag 


fing, and can only be tried therefor on_her own soil and according 
to her laws; and no power exists in this Government to expatriate an 











American citizen to be tried in any foreign land for any such act. 
i" country has never had a well defined and executed foreign policy, 
save under Democratic administration. 


That policy has ever been in 
regurd to foreign nations, so long as they do not act detrimental to the 
interests of the country or hurtful to our citizens, to let them alone; 
that as a cesult of this policy we recall the acquisition of Louisiana, 
liorida, California, and of the adjacent Mexican territory, by purchase 
alone, and contrast these grand acquisitions of Democratic statesman- 
ship with the purchase of Alaska, the sole fruit of a Republican admin- 
istration of nearly a quarter of a century. 

The Federal Government should care for and improve the Mississippi 
River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to secure for 
the interior States easy and cheap transportation to tidewater. 

Under long period of Democratie rule and policy our merchant 
marine was fast overtaking, cnd on the point of outstripping, that of 
Great Britain. Under 20 years of Republican rule and policy our com- 
merce has been left to British bottoms, and the American flag has 
almost been swept off the high seas. Instead of the Republican Party’s 
British policy, we demand for the people of the United States an Ameri- 

potiey. Under Democratic rule and policy our merchants and 
sailors, flying the Stars and Stripes in every port, successfully searched 
out a market for the varied products of American industry; under a 
quarter of a century of Republican rule and policy—despite our mani- 
fest advantage over all other nations in high-paid labor, favorable 
climate, and teeming soils; despite freedom of trade among all these 
United States; despite their population by the foremost races of men. 
and an annual immigration of the young, thrifty, and adventurous of 
all nations; despite our freedom here from the inherited burdens of 
life and industry in the Old World monarchies, their costly war navies, 
their vast tax-consuming, nonproducing standing armies; despite 20 
years of peace—-that Republican rule and policy have managed to sur- 
render to Great Britain, along with our commerce, the control of the 
markets of the world. Instead of the Republican Party’s British policy, 
we demand, in behalf of the American democracy, an American policy. 
Instead of the Republican Party's discredited scheme and false pre- 
tense of friendship for American labor, expressed by imposing taxes, 
we demand in behalf of the Democracy, freedom for American labor, 
by reducing taxes, to the end that these United States may compete 


ean 
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with unhindered powers for the primacy among nations in all the arts 
of peace and fruits of liberty. 

With profound regret, we have been 
statesman through whose person was struck that blow at the vital prin- 
ciple of Republics—acquiescence in the will of the majority—that he 
can not permit us again to place in his hands the leadership of the 
Democratic hosts, for the reason that the achievement of reform in the 
administration of the Federal Government is an undertaking now too 
heavy for his age and failing strength. Rejoicing that his life has been 
prolonged until the general judgment of our fellow countrymen is 
united in the wish that that wrong were righted in his person for the 
Democracy of the United States we offer to him, in his withdrawal from 
public cares, not only our respectful sympathy and esteem, but also 
that best homage of freemen—the pledge of our devotion to the prin- 
ciples and the cause now inseparable in the history of this Republic 
from the labors and the name of Samuel J. Tilden. 


apprised by the venerabk 


With this statement of the hopes, principles, and purposes of thi 
Democratic Party, the great issue of reform and change in adminis 


tration is submitted to the people, in calm confidence that the popular 
voice will pronounce in favor of new men and new and more favorable 
conditions for the growth of industry, the extension of trade, the em- 
ployment and due reward of labor and of capital, and the general wel 
fare of the whole country. 


The Republican convention of 1884 was held at Chicago, Ill, Jun 
-6. 

James G. Blaine, of Maine, was nominated for President, and Joh 
A. Logan, of Illinois, was nominated for Vice President. 


n 


The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1884. 
The Republicans of the United States, in national convention a 


sembied renew their allegiance to the principles upon which they hav 
triumphed in six successive presidential elections, and congratulate th 
American people on the attainment of so many results in legislation 
and administration, by which the Republican Party has, after saving 
the Union, done so much to render its institutions just, equa}, and 
beneficent, the safeguard of liberty, and the embodiment of the | 
thought and highest purpose of our citizens. 

The Republican Party has gained its strength by quick and faithful 
response to the demands of the people for the freedom and equality of 
all men; for a united Nation, assuring the rights of al! citizens; for 
the elevation of labor; for an honest currency: for purity in legisla 
tion; and for integrity and accountability in all departments of the 
Government, and it accepts anew the duty of leading in the work o 
progress and reform. 

We lament the death of President Garfield, whose sound statesman- 
ship, long conspicuous in Congress, gave promise of a strong and sn 
cessful administration—a promise fully realized during the short period 


vest 


of his office as President of the United States. His distinguished 
services in war and peace have endeared him to the hearts of thi 
American people. : 

In the administration of President Arthur we recognize a wis¢ mn 
servative, and patriotic policy, under which the country has been 


blessed with remarkable prosperity, and we believe his eminent servic« 
are entitled to and will receive the hearty approval of every citizen. 

It is the first duty of a good government to protect the rights and 
promote the interests of its own peop. 

The largest diversity of industry is most productive of general pros 
perity, and of the comfort and independence of the people. ; 

We therefore demand that the imposition of duties on foreign im 
ports shall be made, not “for revenue only,” but that in raising th 
requisite revenues for the Government such duties shall be so levied 
as to afford security to our diversified industries and protection to th 
rights and wages of the laborer, to the end that active and intelligent 
labor, as well as capital, may have its just reward, and the laborin: 
man his full share in the national prosperity. 

Against the so-called economic system of the Democratic Party 
which would degrade our labor to the foreign standard, we enter our 
earnest protest. ; 

The Democratic Party has failed completely to relieve the peop 
the burden of unnecessary taxation by a wise reduction of the snr] ; 

The Republican Party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of th 
tariff and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and indiscriminat 
process of horizontal reduction, but by such methods as will relie 
the taxpayer without injuring the laborer or the great producti I 
terests of the country. 

We recognize the importance of sheep husbandry in the United 
States, the serious depression which it is now experiencing, and 
danger threatening its future prosperity; and we therefore respe 
demands of the representatives of this important agricultural int 
for a readjustment of duties upon foreign wool, in order that 
industry shall have full and adequate protection. , 

We have always recommended the best money known to the ci' 
world; and we urge that efforts should be made to unite all commcercia 
nations in the establishment of an international standard, which sh. 
fix for all the relative value of gold and silver coinage. 

The regulation of commerce with foreign nations and between ¢! 
States is one of the most important prerogatives of the General Gov 
ernment; and the Republican Party en announces. its purpese to 
support such legislation as will fuily and efficiently carry out the Constt- 
tutional power of Congress over interstate commerce. : 

The principle of public regulation of railway corporations is 2 
and salutary one for the ee of all classes of the people, and ' 
favor legislation that shall prevent unjust discrimination and cxc iv 
charges for transportation, and that shall secure to the people and th 
railways alike the fair and equal protection of the laws. 

We favor the establishment of a national bureau of labor; the o 
forcement of the eight-hour law; a wise and judicious system of ge! 
legislation by adequate appropriation from the national revenues, \ . 
ever the same is needed. We believe that everywhere the protect! to 
a citizen of American birth must be secured to citizens by American 
adoption; and we favor the settlement of national differences by inter- 
national arbitration. , 

The Republican Party, having its birth in a hatred of slave |\0or 
and a desire that all men may be truly free and equal, is unalter 
opposed to placing our workingmen in competition with any form 0! 
servile labor, whether at home or abroad. In this spirit we deno! 
the importation of contract labor, whether from Burope or Asia, 2s 22 
offense against the spirit of American institutions; and we pledge our: 
selves to sustain the present law restricting Chinese immigration, «nd 
to provide such further legislation as is necessary to carry out its put 
poses. 
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Reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun und t in ad 
ministration, should be completed by the further extension of refor 
system, already established by law, to all grades of the s to 
which it is applicable. The spirit and se of the f $ I 
| bserved in all executive appe en ll at va e W 
the objects of existing reform tled, to th 1 
that the dangers to free i power of offic 
patronage may be wisel 

rhe public lands are Tnited S t 
and should be reserved lines by ax 
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j »y corporations or individ ict di 

hands of nonresidents or endeavor to ain 
! slation as will tend t demand of Ci 
eress the speedy forfeiture of have lapsed 
reason of noncompliance with ; in all cases w} 
t! has been no attempt in g he condit 


ants. 
TI grateful thanks of 
soldiers and sailors of the 
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war: and the Republie: 














pledged to suitable pensions for vd, 
widows and erphans of those w The 
Party alse pledges itself te the r ns 
the arrears act of 1879, so tha yall 
and their pensions begin with the di 
not with the date of application. 

The Republican Party rs a policy which sd 
tar x alliances with foreign nations, and 3 us the rig 
to expect that foreign nations shall refrain from meddling in American 
affairs—a policy which seeks peace and trade with all powers, but es 
pecially with those of the Western Hemisphere 

We demand the restoration of our Navy to its old-tim x nd 
efficiency that it may in any sea protect the rights of American citizens 
and the interests of American commerc: nd we call upon Congress to 
remove the burdens under which American shipping has been depre 1, 








so that it may again be true that we 


ve a commerce which leaves no 
sea unexplored and a Navy which takes no law from superior force 
Resalved, That appointments by the President to offices in the ‘Terri- 


r 
tories should be made from the bona fide citizens and residents of the 
Territories wherein they are to serve. ‘ 

Resotved, That it is the duty of Congress to enact such laws as shall 
promptly and effectually suppress the system of polygamy within our 
‘Territories and divorce the political from the ecclesiastical power of 
the so-called Mormon Church; and that the laws so enacted should be 
rigidly enforced by the civil authorities if possible, and by the military 
if need be. 

The people of the United States, in their organized capacity, consti 
tute a Nation and not an American federacy of States. The National 
Government is supreme within the sphere of its national duties; but 
the States have reserved rights which should be faithfuily maintained. 
Each should be guarded with jealous care, so that the harmony of our 
system of government may be preseryed and the Unien kept inviolate. 

The perpetuity of our institutions rests upon the maintenance of a 
free bailot, an honest count, and correct returns. We denounce the 
fraud and violence practiced by the Democracy in Southern States, by 
which the will of a voter is defeated, as dangerous to the preservation 
of free institutions ; and we solemnly arraign the Democratic Party as 
being the guilty recipient of the fruits of such fraud and violence. 

We extend to the Republicans of the South, regardless of their former 
party affiliations, our cordial sympathy and pledge to them our most 
earnest efforts to promote the passage of such legislation as will secure 
to every citizen, of whatever race and color, the full and complete recog 
nition, possession, and exercise of all civil and political rights. 


The Democratic convention of 1888 was held at St. Louis, Mo., June 5. 

Grover Cleveland, of New York, was nominated for President, and 
Ailen G. Thurman, of Ohio, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted : 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1888. 

The Democratic Party of the United States, in national convention 
assembled, renews the pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and 
reaflicms the platform adepted by its representatives at the convention 
of 1884, and indorses the views expressed by President Cleveland in his 
last earnest message te Congress as the correct interpretation of that 
platform upon the question of tariff reduction; and also indorses the 
efforts of our Democratic Representatives in Congress to secure a reduc- 
tion of excessive taxation. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE UNION. 

Chief among its principles of party faith are the maintenance of an 
indisseluble union ef free and indestructible States, now about to enter 
upon its second ceatury of unexampled progress and renown; devotion 
to a plan of government regulated by a written Constitution, strictly 
specifying every granted power and expressly reserving to the States 
or people the entire ungranted residue of power; the encouragement of 
2 jealous popular vigilance, directed to all who have been chosen for 
brief terms to enact and execute the laws, and are charged with the 
duty of preserving peace, insuring equality, and establishing justice. 

PLEDGES REDEEMED. 

The Democratic Party welcomes an exacting scrutiny of the adminis- 
tration of the executive power, which four years ago was committed to 
its trust in the selection of Grover Cleveland as President of the United 
States; but it challenges the most searching serutiny concerning its 
fidelity and devotion to the pledges which then invited the suffrages of 
the people. During a most critical period of our financial affairs re- 
sulting from overtaxation, the anomalous condition of our currency, and 
a public debt unmatured, it has, by the adoption of a wise and conser 
vative course, not only averted disaster, but greatly promoted the pros 
perity of the people. 

HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


It has reversed the improvident and unwise policy of the Republican 
Party touching the public domain and has reclaimed from eorporations 
and syndicates, alien and domestic, and restored to the people nearly 
100,000,000 acres of valuable land, to be sacredly held as homesteads 
for our citizens. 

PENSIONS FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


While carefully guarding the interests of the taxpayers and conform- 
ing strictly to the principles of justice and eqnity, it has paid out more 
for pensions and bounties to the soldiers and sailors of the Republic than 
Was ever paid before during an equal period. 
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| self-government, and 


ty and the rights of the people—Abraham Lincoln—and to cover 
0 ith wi f imperishable remembrance and gratitude the 
al r leaders, who have more recently been called | 
from icils—Grant, Garfield, Arthur. Logan, Conkling. 
iy their me: ries be faithfully cherished. We also recall, with our 
tings a th prayer for his recovery, the name of one of our | 
ng h es, whose memory will be treasured in the history both of 
! nd the Republic—the name of that noble soldier and 
r hild of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. 
In t spirit of those great leaders and of our own devotion to 
n liberty, and with that hostility to all forms of despotism | 
{ oppression which is the fundamental idea of the Republican Party, 
send fraternal congratulations to our fellow-Americans of Brazil 
upon their great act of emancipation, which completed the abolition 
‘ lavery throughout the two American continents. We earnestly 
hope that we may soon congratulate our fellow citizens of Irish 
birth upon the peaceful recovery of home rule for Ireland. 
FREF SUFFRAGE. 
We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the National Constitution 


nd to the indissoluble union of the States: 
the States under the Constitution; to the personal rights and lib- 
rties of citizens in all the States and Territories in the Union, and 
specially to the supreme and sovereign right of every lawful citizen, 
rich or poor, native or foreign born, white or black, to cast one 
free ballot In public elections and to have that ballot duly counted. 
Ve hold the free and honest popular ballot and the just and equal 
entation of all the people to be the foundation of our repub- 
lican Government, and demand effective legislation to secure the in- 
tegrity and purity of elections, which are the fountains of all public 
authority We charge that the present administration and the Demo- 
cratic majority In Congress owe thely existence to the suppression 
of the ballot by a criminal nullification of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. 


PROTECTION 


to the autonomy reserved 


TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of pro- 
tection; we protest against its destruction as proposed by the Presi- 
dent and his party. They serve the interests of Europe; we will sup- 
port the interests of America. We accept the issue and confidently 
uppeal to the people for their judgment. The protective system must 
maintained. Its abandonment has always been followed by general 
disaster to all interests, except those of the usurer and the sheriff. 
We denounce the Mills bill as destructive to the general business, the 
abor, and the farming interests of the country, and we heartily indorse 
the consistent and patriotic action of the Republican Representatives in 
Congress in opposing its passage. 

DUTIES ON WOOL. 


We condemn the proposition of the Democratic Party to place wool 
on the free list, and we insist that the duties thereon shall be ad- 
usted and maintained so as to furnish full and adequate protection 
to that industry throughout the United States. 


THE INTERNAL RBVENUB. 


The Republican Party would effect all needed reduction of the 
national revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an 
annoyance and burden to agriculture, and the tax upon spirits used 
in the arts and for mechanical purposes, and by such revision of the 
tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such articles as are 
produced by our people, the production of which gives employment 
io our labor, and release from import duties those articles of foreign 
production (except luxuries) the like of which can not he produced 
at home. If there shall still remain a larger revenue than is requisite 
for the wants of the Government, we favor the entire repeal of in- 
ternal taxes rather than the surrender of any part of our protective 


system, at the joint behests of the Whisky ‘Trust and the agents of 
ioreign manufacturers. 
FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR. 
We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country 


of foreign contract labor and of Chinese labor, alien to our civiliza- 
tion and our Constitution, and we demand the rigid enforcement of the 
existing laws against it, and favor such immediate legislation as will 
exclude such labor from our shores, 

We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital, organized 
in trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade 
among our citizens; and we recommend to Congress and the State legis- 
latures, in their respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent 
the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges 
on their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of their 
products to market. We approve the legislation by Congress to prevent 
alike unjust burdens and unfair discriminations between the States. 

HOMES FOR THE PROPLE. 

We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the public lands of the United 
States to be homesteads for American citizens and settlers, not aliens, 
which the Republican party established in 1862, against the persistent 
opposition of the Democrats in Congress, and which has brought our 
western domain into such magnificent development. The restoration of 
unearned railroad land grants to the public domain for the use of actual 
settlers, which was begun under the administration of President Arthur 
should be continued. We deny that the Democratic party has ever 
restored one acre to the people, but declare that by the joint action of 
the Republicans and Democrats about 50,000,000 of acres of unearned 


lands originally granted for the construction of railroads have been 
restored to the public domain, in pursuance of the conditions inserted 
by the Republican Party in the original grants. We charge the Demo- 
cratic administration with failure to execute the laws securing to 


settlers title to their homesteads, and with using appropriations made 

for that purpose to harass innocent settlers with spies and prosecutions, 

under the false pretense of exposing frauds and vindicating the law. 
HOME RULE IN TERRITORIES. 

The government by Congress of the Territories is based upon necessity 
only, to the end that they may become States in the Unton; therefore, 
whenever the conditions of population, material resources, public in- 
telligence, and morality are such as to issue a stable local government 
therein, the people of such Territories should be permitted, as a right 
inherent in them, the right to form for themselves consitutions and 
State governments, and be admitted into the Union. Pending the 
preparation for statehood, all officers thereof should be selec.ed from the 
bona fide residents and citizens of the Territory wherein they are to 
serve. 





ADMITTANCE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 

South Dakota should of right be immediately admitted as a State 
the Union, under the constitution framed and adopted by her people 
and we heartily indorse the action of the Republican Senate in twice 
passing bills for her admission. The refusal of the Democratic House 
of Representatives for partisan purposes, to favorably consider these 
bills is a willful violation of the sacred American principle of local 
merits the condemnation of all just men. The 
pending bills in the Senate for acts to enable the people of Washington, 
North Dakota, and Montana ‘Territories to form constitutions and 
establish State governments should be passed without unnecessary delay, 
The Republican Party pledges itself to do all in its power to facilitate 
the admission of the Territories of New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Arizona to the enjoyment of sclf-government as States—such of them 
as are now qualified as soon as possible, and the others as soon as they 
may become so. 





MORMONISM 


The political power of the Mormon Church in the Territories as exer- 
cised in the past is a menace to free institutions, a danger no longer 
to be suffered. Therefore we pledge the Republican party to appropriate 
legislation asserting the sovereignty of the Nation in all Territories 
where tae same is questioned, and in furtherance of that end to place 
upon the statute books legislation stringent enough to divorce the 
political from the ecclesiastical power, and thus stamp out the attend- 
ant wickedness of polygamy. 

BIMETALLISM. 


The Republican Party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver 
as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration 
in its efforts to demonetize silver. 

REDUCTION OF LETTER POSTAGE. 
We demand the reduction of letter postage to 1 cent per ounce. 
FREE SCHOOLS. 


In a Republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and the offi- 
cial the servant, where no power is exercised except by the will of the 
people, it is important that the sovereign—the people—-should possess 
intelligence. The free school is the promoter of that intelligence which 
is to preserve us a free Nation; therefore the State or Nation, or both 
combined, should support free institutions of learning sufficient to afford 
to every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a good common- 
school education. 

ARMY AND NAVY FORTIFICATIONS. 


We earnestly recommend that prompt action be taken by Congress in 
the cnactment of such legislation as will best sccure the rehabilitation 
of our American mercbant marine, and we protest against the passage by 
Congress of a free-ship bill, as calculated to work injustice to labor by 
lessening the wages of those engaged in preparing materials as well as 
those directly employed in our shipyards. We demand appropriations 
for the early rebuilding of our Navy; for the construction of coast forti- 
fications and modern ordnance and other approved modern means of de- 
fense for the protection of our defenseless harbors and cities; for the 
payment of just pensions to our soldiers: for the necessary works of 
national importance in the improvement of harbors and the channels of 
internal, coastwise, aud foreign commerce; for the encouragement of the 
shipping interests of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific States, as well as for 
the payment of the maturing public debt. This policy will give employ 
ment to our labor, activity to our various industries, increase the se- 
curity of our country, promote trade, open new and direct markets for 
our produce, and cheapen the cost of transportation. We affirm this to 
be far better for our country than the Democratic policy of loaning the 
Government’s money, without interest, to “ pet banks.” 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 


The conduct of foreign affairs by the present administration has 
been distinguished by its ineflic'ency and its cowardice. Having witl- 
drawn from the Senate all pending treaties effected by Republican 
administrations for the removal of foreign burdens and restrictions upon 
our commerce and for its extension into better markets, it has neither 
effected nor proposed any others in their stead. Professing adherence 
to the Monroe doctrine, it has seen, with idle complacency, the exten- 
sion of foreign influence in Central America and of foreign trade every- 
where among our neighbors. It has refused to charter, sanction, or 
encourage any American organization for constructing the Nicaragua 
Canal, a work of vital importance to the maintenance of the Monroe doc- 
trine and of our national influence in Central and South America, and 
necessary for the development of trade with our Pacific territory, with 
South America, and with the islands and farther coasts of the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘ 

PROTECTION OF OUR FISHERIES. 


We arraign the present Democratic administration for its weak and 
unpatriotic treatment of the fisheries question, and its pusillanimous sur- 
render of the essential privileges to which our fishing vessels are en- 
titled in Canadian ports under the treaty of 1818, the reciprocal mar!- 
time legislation of 1830, and the comity of nations, and which Cana- 
dian fishing vessels receive in the ports of the United States. We con- 
demn the policy of the present administration and the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress toward our fisheries as unfriendly and conspicuously 
unpatriotic, and as tending to destroy a valuable national industry and 
an indispensable resource of defense against a foreign enemy. The 
name of American applies alike to all citizens of the Republic, and im- 
poses upon all alike the same obligation of obedience to the laws. At 
the same time that citizensnip is and must be the panoply and safeguard 
of him who wears it, and protect him, whether high or low, rich or poor, 
in all his civil rights. It should and must afford him protection at 
home and follow and protect him abroad, in whatever land he may be, 
on a lawful errand, 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


The men who abandoned the ‘Republican Party in 1884 and con- 
tinue to adhere to the Democratic Party have deserted not only the 
cause of honest government, of sound finance, of freedom, of purity of 
the ballot, but especially have deserted the cause of reform in the civil 
service. e will not fail to keep our pledges because they have broken 
theirs, or because their candidate has broken his. We therefore repeat 
our declaration of 1884, to wit: “The reform of the civil service, aus- 
piciously begun under the Republican administration, should be com- 
nleted by the further extension of the reform system, already estab- 
ished by law, to all the grades of the service to which it is appliczble. 
The spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed in all Execu- 
tive appointments, and all laws at variance with the object of existing 
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RESOLUTION RELATING TO PROHIRITIO 
lhe first concern of all good g ment t! { l ety 
‘ t peopl and the purity of ft mes i rR 1 Party 
cordially sympathize wit ll wi nd y d d ef s for the 
motion of temperance and morality 
The Democratic convention of 1892 was held at Chicago, Ill.. J 21 
Grover Cleveland, of N York, was ymin f Pres nt and 





Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, was nominated for Vice Presid 
fhe following platform was adopted: 








DemocraATic PLATFORM, 1892 
SecTrion 1. The representatives of the Democrat Par t 
United States, in national convention assembled, do reaffirm r 
‘ giance to the principles of the party as formulated by rs and 
exemplified by the long and illustrious line of his successors in I 
cratie leadership, from Madison to Clevelan we believe the | if 





welfare demands that these principles be applied to the e 
Federal Government, through the accession to power of the party th: 
advocates them; and we solemnly declare that the need of a returr 


’ 
to these fundamental principles of a free popular government, based 
on home rule and individual liberty, was never more ur thar 
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when the tendency to centralize power at the Fed ital has 
become a menace to the reserve its of the State that strikes at 
t very roots of our Govert nt under ft] C< t ion f ned 
by the fathers of the Repub 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF ELECTION 

Sec. 2. We warn the people of our comnion cou vy, jealous for t 
preservation of their free institutions, that the policy of Federal co 
trol of elections, to which the Republican DParty has committed its 

fraught with the gravest dangers, scarcely | momentous an 
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ern! States; the subjugation of the co people to the control of th« 

party in power, and the reviving of race antagonisms now happily 
ited, of the utmost peril to the safety and happiness of 
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ire deliberately and justly described by a leading Republican S te 
as “the most infamous bill that ever crossed the threshold of the 8 
ate.” Such a policy, if sanctioned by law, would m« the domir of 
a self-perpetuating oligarchy of off olders, and e party first i 
trusted with its machirery could be dislodged fron v only by al 
peal to the reserved rights of the | » to resist opp ions which 
is inherent in ali self-governing communities. Two years ago this revo 


lutionary policy was emphatically condemned the people at the polls 
but, in contempt of that verdict, the Repul Party has defiant 
deciared, in its latest authoritative utterance, that its success in the 
coming elections will mean the enactment of the force bill and the 
usurpation of despotic contre] over elections in all the States. 
Believing that the preservation of republican government in tl 
United States is dependent upon the detcat of this policy of legaliz 
force and fraud, we invite the support of all citizens who desire t 
see the Constitution maintained in its integrity, with the laws pursuant 
thereto, which have given our country a bundred years of unexampled 


prosperity ; and we pledge the Democratic Party, if it ntrust 








power, not only to the defeat of the force bill, but also to relentless 
opposition to the Reoublican policy of profligate expenditure, which, i 
the short space of two years. has squandered an enormous surplus and 





| 
emptied an overflowing Treasury, after piling new burdens of taxation 
upon the already overtaxed labor of the country 
TARIFF 1 ISLATION 

Sec. 2. We denounce Republican 1 ro ry of 
the great majority of the Americ: of the few. 
We declare it to be a fundamental! rat Party 
that the Federal Government 2 





and collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the 
ne ‘ essities of the G verni le! t wl li i at stl ‘ 

iste red, 
We denounce the McKinley tarif! law enacted by the Fifty 
ss as the culminating atrocity of class legi 








rislatio we ind 
orts made by the Democrats of the present Cor s to modify . 
most oppressive features in 1 direction of free raw materials and 
cheaper manufactured goods that enter into ¢ 1 


we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent 1 
the action of the people in intrusting power to th 
Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been 10 ré¢ 
ductions of the wages of the laboring men » 1 increase, We deny 
it there has been any increase of prosper ntry in¢ 
lat tariff went into operation, and we poi >t dull: 
ess. to the wage reductions and strikes in the iron trade, as the best 
ossible evidence that no such prosperity has resulted from the Me 
Sinley Act. 

5 We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact | fte 
ov years of restrictive taxes against the importation of foreign wealth 
in exchange for our agricultural surplus, the homes and farms of thé 
country have become burdened with a real estate m« 
$2,500,000,000, exclusive of all oth« 
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disabled Union soldiers, their widows, and dependents: but we demand 
hat the work of the Pension Office shall be done industriously, im- 
ially, and honestly We denounce the present administration of 


that office as incompetent, corrupt, disgraceful, and dishonest. 
WATERWAYS. 

Ss 14. The Federal Government shall care for and improve the 
Mississippi River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to 
ecure for the interior States easy and cheap transportation to the 
tide water. When any waterway of the public is of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand the aid of the Government, such aid should be ex- 


tended with a definite plan of continuous work until permanent im 
provement is secured 
NICARAGUA CANAL, 
Sree, 15 


For purposes of national defense and the promotion of com- 
merce between the States, we recognize the early construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal and its protection against foreign control as of great 
importance to the United States. 

: WORLD'S FAIR, 

Sec, 16. Recognizing the World's Columbian Exposition as a national 
undertaking of vast importance, in which the General Governmert has 
invited the cooperation of all the powers of the world: and, appreciat- 
ing the acceptance by many of such powers of the invitation so ex- 
tended and the broadest liberal efforts being made by them to contrib- 
ute to the grandeur of the undertaking, we are of the opinion that 
Congress should make such necessary financial provision as shall be 

quisite to the maintenance of the national honor and public faith. 

EDUCATION, 

Sue. 17. Popular education being the only safe basis of popular suf- 
frage, we recommend to the several States most liberal appropriations 
for the public schools. Free common schools are the nursery of good 
xovernment, and they have always received the fostering care of the 
lbeomocratic Party, which -avors every means of increasing intelligence. 
Freedom of education, being an essential of civil and religious liberty 

s well as a necessity for the development of intelligence, must not be 
interfered with under any pretext whatever. We are opposed to State 
interference with parental rights and rights of conscience in the edu- 
cation of children as an infringement of the fundamental Democratic 
doctrine that the largest individual liberty consistent with the rights 
of others insures the highest type of American citizenship and the best 
zovernment 

ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES, 

Sec. 18. We approve the action of the present House of Representa- 
tives in passing bills for the admivsion into the Union as States of the 
‘Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, and we favor the early admis- 
ion of all the Territories having necessary population and resources to 
admit them to statehood ; and while they remain Territories we hold that 
the officials appointed to administer the government of any Territory, 
together with the Districts of Columbia and Alaska, should be bona fide 

sidents of the Territory or District in which their duties are to be 
performec, ‘The Democratic Party believes in home rule and the control 
of their own affairs by the people of the vicinage. 

PROTECTION OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

Sec. 18. We favor legislation by Congress and State legislatures to 
protect the lives and limbs of railway employees and those of other 
hazardous transportation companies, and denounce the inactivity of the 
Kepublican Party, and particularly the Republican Senate, for causing 
the defeat of measures beneficial and protective to this class of wage- 
workers 


SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Sree. 20. We are in favor of the enactment by the States of laws for 

lishing the notorious sweating system; for abolishing contract con- 

viet labor; and for prohibiting the employment in factories of children 
uier 15 years of age. 


SUMPTUARY LAWS. 


Sec, 21. We are opposed to all sumptuary laws as an interference 
with the individual rights of the citizen. 


CHANGES ASKED. 


Spy oo 


22. Upon this statement of pprinciples and policies the Demo- 
cratic Party asks the intelligent judgment of the American people. It 
asks a change of administration and a change of party, in order that 
there may be a change of system and a change of methods, thus assur- 
ing the maintenance unimpaired of institutions under which the Re- 
public has grown great and powerful. 


The Republican convention of 1882 was held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 7-10, 

Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, was nominated for President, and 
Whitelaw Reid, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1892, 


The representatives of the Republicans of the United States, assembled 
in general convention on the shores of the Mississippi River, the ever- 
lusting bend of an indestructible Republic, whose most glorious chapter 
of history is the record of the Republican Party, congratulate their 
countrymen on the majestic march of the Nation under the banners in- 
seribed with the principles of our platform of 1888, vindicated by the 
vietory at the polls and prosperity in our fields, workshops, and mines, 
and make the following declaration of principles: 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION, 


We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention 
to its growth abroad. We maintain that the grr tor condition of 
our country is largely due to the wise revenue legislation of the last 
Republican Congress. We believe that all articles which can not be 
produced in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free 
of duty, and that on all imports coming into competition with the 
products of American labor there should be levied duties equal to the 
difference between wages abroad and at home. 

We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of general con- 
sumption have been reduced under the operations of the tariff act of 
ISO, 

We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House of 
Representatives to destroy our tariff laws piecemeal, as manifested by 
their attacks upon wool, lead, and lead ores, the chief products of a 
number of States, and we ask the people fer their judgment thereon. 


‘ 
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TRIUMPH OF RECIPROCITY. 

We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, under 
which our export trade has vastly inereased and new and enlarged 
markets have been opened for the products of our farms and workshops. 
We remind the people of the bitter opposition of the Democratic Party 
to this practical business measure, and claim that, executed by a Repub 
lican administration, our present laws will eventually give us control 
of the trade of the world. 

FREE AND SAFE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The American people. from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican Party demands the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be 
determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity 
of values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying 
power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all 
times equal. The interests of the producers of the country, its farmers 
and its workingmen, demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by 
the Government shall be as good as any other. We commend the wise 
and patriotic steps already taken by our Government to secure an inter: 
national conference to adopt such measures as will insure a parity of 
value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the world. 

FREEDOM OF THE BALLOY, 

We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed 
to cast one free and unrestricted ballot in all public elections, and that 
such ballot shall be counted and returned as cast; that such laws shall 
be enacted and enforced as will secure to every citizen, be he rich or 
poor, native or foreign born, white or black, this sovereign right, 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The free and honest popular ballot, 
the just and equal representation of all the people, as well as their just 
and equal protection under the laws, are the foundation of our republi- 
can institutions, and the party will never relax its efforts until th: 
integrity of the ballot and the purity of elections shall be fully guaran- 
teed and protected in every State. 


OUTRAGES IN THE SOUTH. 


We denounce the continued inhuman outrages perpetrated upon 
American citizens for political reasons in certain Southern States of 
the Union. 

EXTENSION OF VOREIGN COMMERCE. 


We favor the extension of our foreign commerce, the restoration of 
our mercantile marine by home-built ships, and the creation of a navy 
for the protection of our national interests and the honor of our flag; 
the maintenance of the most friendly relations with all foreign powers, 
entangling alliances with none, and the protection of the rights of our 
fishermen. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We reaffirm our approval of the Monroe doctrine, and believe in th 
achievement of the manifest destiny of the Republic in its broadest 
sense. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


We favor the enactment of more stringent laws and regulations fo 

the restriction of criminal, pauper, and contract immigration. 
EMPLOYEES OF RAILROADS. 

We favor efficient legislation by Congress to protect the life and 
limbs of employees of transportation companies engaged in carrying 
on interstate commerce, and recommend legislation by the respectiv: 
States that will protect employees engaged in State commerce, in min 
ing, and manufacturing. 

CHAMPIONING THE OPPRESSED. 


The Republican Party has always been the champion of the op 
pressed, and. recognizes the dignity of manhood, irrespective of faith 
color, or nationality. It sympathizes with the cause of home rule i! 
Ireland, and protests against the persecution of the Jews in Russia 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 


The ultimate reliance of free popular government is the intelligen 
of the people and the maintenance of freedom among all men. \W* 
therefore declare anew our devotion to liberty of thought and con 
science, of speech and press, and approve all agencies and instrumen 
talities which contribute to the education of the children of the land; 
but while insisting upon the fullest measure of religious liberty, w 
are opposed to any union of church and State. 

TRUSTS CONDEMNED. 

We reaffirm our opposition, declared in the Republican platform 
1888, to all combinations of capital, organized in trusts or otherwis: 
to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens. W: 
heartily indorse the action already taken upon this subject, and «as! 
for such further legislation as may be required to remedy any defects i 
existing laws and to render their enforcement more complete and 
effective. 

FREER DELIVERY SERVICE. 


We approve the policy of extending to towns, villages, and ru 
communities the advantages of the Free Delivery Service now enjoyc: 
by the larger cities of the country, and reaffirm the declaration con 
tained in the Republican platform of 1888, pledging the reduction 
letter postage to 1 cent at the earliest possible moment consisicn 
with the maintenance of the Post Office Department and the higii 
class of Postal Service. 

SPIRIT OF CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the civil sei 
and the wise and consistent enforcement by the Republican Party 
the laws regulating the same. 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The construction of the Nicaragua Canal is of the highest importan 
to the American people, both as a measure of defense and to build | 
and maintain American commerce, and it should be controlled by (th 
United States Government. 

TERRITORIES. 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earlics' 
practicable day, having due regard to the interests of the people of ¢ 
Territories and of the United States. 

FEDERAL TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

All the Federal officers appointed for the Territories should | 
selected from bona fide residents thereof, and the right of self-:o\ 
ernment should be accorded as far as practicable. 
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ARID LANDS Repu! n threat to rest ‘ Mok . —- . tne 4 
We favor cession, subject to the homestead laws, of the arid public } condemned by the peor ’ ! ‘, \ ! 
lands to the States and Territories in which they lie, under suc! } und he false | I ved a 
sressional restrictions as to disposition, reclamation, and ox a || eed f ts i t f t the ex 
by settlers as will secure the maximum benefits to the peopl the many, restr d trade ad der 1 the producers of tl 
THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. | A Un yt _ of a . rt 
The World's Columbian Exposition is a great national undertaking, | for f ! on 4 al : > : : « : 5 : 
and Congress should promptly cnact such reasonable legislation in aid | to meet tl eee Baer ieee x S S lecessa ry 
thereof as will insure a discharging of the expense and obligations | Supreme Court on th: ne . Bap sche leahe Be ppt gay “eigen 
incident thereto and the attainment of results commensurate with the | preme Court, there woud Sy — a ae ou 
dignity and progress of the Nation. | passed by a Dei ey ‘ “: 
SYMPATHY FOR TEMPERANCE. decisions of that court for y one | { oe 
We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen and in that decision s istained constitu ‘ tior to its ¢ nent, 
prevent the evils of intemperance and promote morality. which had viously Deen overrui t ges who | 
PLEDGES TO THE VETERANS. i eae meiatstuee) wt 7 , aaa 
Ever mindful of the services and sacrifices of the men who saved the | or which may co! i ts , : waar fi 
life of the nation, we pledge anew to the veteran soldiers of the Re- | be constituted, so that the 7 : 
public a watchful care and a just recognition of their claims upon a | partially laid, to the end th ” 
} «rateful people. | the expense of the Government 
HARRISON'S ADMINISTRATION COMMENDED. [MIGRATION AND . 
We commend the able, patriotic, and tlLoroughly American adminis- We hold that the most efficient wa ' 
tration of President Harrison. Under it the country has enjoyed re- | to prevent the importation got yx seth ihe, wh ’ s 
markable prosperity, and the dignity and honor of the nation, at home | jn the home market, and that the val No yg en : 
and abroad, have been faithfully maintained, and we offer the record | American farmers and Sonia, ten anmaniitee. adored fer cs 
of pledges kept as a guaranty of faithful performance in the future. | tary system which depresses the prices « ; a eg Abo 
cost o roductior ‘ hus deprive ther f r r fy 
The Democratic convention of 1896 was held at Chicago, Ill., July 7. | ry ped ao 0 of _—_ 7 ae os Phe of the 1 ee 
i William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated for President and | weaith of the country a 1 ~ 7 . + Se —. = 
Arthur Sewell, of Maine, was nominated for Vice Dresident. | necessary to ahant ‘+ in ae - 
The following platform was adopted : ge A ell aml a ripe eration of dif 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1896. engaged in interstate ynmerce and th emplove I 
We, the Democrats of the United States, in national convention as- | such legislation as is necessary to carry out tl pril 
embled, do reaflirm our allegiance to those great essential principles | nr AND 
of justice and liberty upon which our institutions are founded, and | The absorption of ' ft ~— 
which the Democratic party has advocated from Jefferson's time to our | railroad systems, and the formation ng nar dag . 
: S ; ; sate ; i aad systems, and the formation of tru ind 
own—freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of conscience, | stricter control by the Federal ( Bh sir? 
the preservation of personal rights, tke equality of all citizens before | merce. We demand the enlarzement of theo _ 
the law, «nd the faithful observance of Constitutional limitations. | Commerce ¢ mael Be eg ee take ne 
During all these years the Democratic Party has resisted the tend- | ¢¢o) of railt a pom nen SuCR Festriction and gua ; 
ency of selfish interests to the centralization of Governmental power, | g ee ee ee were ee ee eee seen 6. eee 
and steadfastly maintained the integrity of the dual system of Gov- | DECLARE FOR ECONOMY 
ernment established by the founders of this Republic of Republics. | We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrun 
Under its guidance and teachings the great principle of local self-gov- | ple by oppressive taxation and the lavish appropriations ! 
crnment has found its best expression in the maintenance oc the rights | publican Congresses, which have kept tax: s hi V le tl 
of the States and in its assertion of the necessity of confining the | pays them in unemployed and tl products the people 
ceneral Government to the exercise of the powers granted by the Con- | depressed in price til! they no longer repay the cost 
stitution of the United States. id a return to that_ ity and economy which t 
The Constitution of the United States guarantees to every citizen government and a on in the number of 1 
the rights of civil and religious liberty. The Democratic party has s of 1 drain t substance of the peopk 
always been the exponent of political liberty and religious freedom, FEDERAL INTERFERE? IN I sae 
) . I L tPFERENC! S LA AL Al { 
and it renews its obligations and reaflirms its devotion to these funda- We det aiiltiiiateiaiiet tintin ' aed a 
mental principles of the Constitution. We denounce arbitrary interferen y Federal anthorit 
eee affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United Stat la 
THE MONEY PLANK. crime agaipst free institutions, and © pe lly « t to g t 
Recognizing that the money question is paramount to all others at by injunction as a new and highly dangerous for opp 
this time, we invite attention to the fact that the Federal Constitution | which Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the States 
named silver and gold together as the money metals of the United States, | of citizens, become at once legislator judges 1 executior 
and that the first coinage law passed by Congress under the Constitu- | approve the bill passed at the last session of the United Ste 
tion made the silver dollar the monetary unit and admitted gold to free | and now pending in the House of Rey entat elative te 
inage at a ratio based upon the silver-dollar unit. | in Federal courts and providing for t 
We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the | contempt 
knowledge or approval of the American people, has resulted in the ap- PACIFI 
preciation of gold and a corresponding fall in the prices of commodities | No discrimination should 1 clea Bin ee 3 
roduced by the people; a heavy increase in the burden of taxation | pnjted States in f: ee oe 
nd of all debts, public and private; the enrichment of the money- | of the Fiftry.t! oat eeteaae a ae ‘the P Pa 
nding class at home and abroad; the prostration of industry and im- | Genounce the effort ee anand te . . 
verishment of the people. a o 
We are unalterably opposed to monometalism, which has locked fast ee : 
e prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis of hard times. | ; . 
Gold monometalism is a British policy, and its adoption has brought Recognizing the just claims of d ng Union ld 
ther nations into financial servitude to London. It is not only un- | indorse the rule of the present Com: ner of P I 
American but anti-American, and it can be fastened on the United States | shall be arbitrarily dropped from t on roll, and 
mly by the stifling of that spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed | listment and service should be deemed cor sive 
* political independence in 1776 and won it in the war of the Revolu- | ease and disability before enlistmen 
tion. SWISS! 
We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold We favor the admi oe : ¢ t} Nemisis ie, 
. o » . sat « ‘ : « s i ‘ uu i OT a ft 
t the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the ald or con- | ang Okinhoma into the Union vanaf bagggeone . 
sent of any other nation. We demand that the standard silver dollar | jon of all the Territories having the necessary popt homage 
shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public and | {, ontitie them to statehood: and. while t got ey 
private, and we favor such legislation as will prevent for the future the | jolq that the eficiais appointed Sa neietticiieal aiaen--aaaanentamieand , 
demonetization of any kind of legal-tender money by private contract. | Territory, together with the District of Colur om A , 
We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrendering to the | pe bona fide residents of the Territory or D tn wites their < 
holders of the obligations of the United States the option reserved by | are to be performed. The Democratic Party believes in hor i 
law to the Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver | that all public lands of the United States should be appror 
coin or gold coin. z 5 | the establishment of free homes for American tizer ; 
INTEREST-BEARING BONDS. We recommend that the Territory of Al be nted a 1 
We are opposed to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of the United | Congress, and that the general land and tim ot ! 
States in time of peace, and condemn: the trafficking with banking syn- | States be extended to said Territory 
dicates, which, in exchange for bonds and at an enormous profit to | SYMPATHY I 
themselves, supply the Federal Treasury with gold to maintain the ; og 
policy of gold monometallism. | The Monroe doctrine, as originally declared and 
AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS. wr —- se aie ae air ta ae 
‘4 “ states an nus ‘ ail imes Linta 
Congress alone has the power to coin and issue money, and President | "We ¢ xte ot ome emai to tl ; peo] C 
Jackson declared that this power could not be delegated to corporations gle for liberty and independ neo 8 
’ individuals. We therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended em vc Se 
to cireulate as money by national banks as in derogation of the Con- IVIL-S! 
stitution, and we demand that all paper which is made a legal tender We are opposed to life tenur t | 
Oi! ; ae ‘, .. ar Oppose 0 lile tenure in ) ervice i l 
for public and private debts, or which is receivable for dues to the | in th Conetitution We favor appointme1 d on 1 i 
United States, shall be issued by the Government of the United States, terms of aie and such ab administration of the a 
und shall be redeemable in coin. will afford equal opportunities to all citizer f : ! 
TARIFF RESOLUTION. THIRD-TERM 
We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, We declare it to be the unwritten law of this Rep 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the | eustom and usage of 100 years, and sanctioned by exa 
ees and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxa- | greatest and wisest of those who founded and ‘have ma 
ion should be limited by the needs of the Government, honestly and | Government that no man should be eligible 1 1 third 
economically administered. We denounce as disturbing to business the | Presidential office. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS. 
i Federal Government should care for and improve the Mississippi 
Ik nd other great waterways of the Republic, so as to secure for 
or States easy and cheap transportation to tidewater. When 
of the Republic is ef sufficient importance to demand aid 
rnment, such aid should be extended upon a definite plan of 
i is work until permanent improvement is secured. 
CONCLUSION. 
Con ng in the justice of our cause and the necessity of its success 
olils, we submit the foregoing declaration of principles and pur- 
the considerate judgment of the American people. We invite 
port of all citizens who approve them and who desire to have 
} made effective through legislation for the relief of the people and 
t oration of the country’s prosperity. 
j Kepublican convention of 1896 was held at St. Louis, Mo., 
ne 16 
William McKinley, of Ohio, was nominated for President and Garret 





Hobart, of Ne Jersey, was nominated for Vice-President. 
following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1896. 
of the United States, assembled by their representa- 
onvestion, appealing for the popular and historical 


i Republicans 
in national 








stification of their claims to the matchless achievements of the 30 

of Republican 7vule, earnestly and confidently address themselves 

io the awakened intelligence, experience, and conscience of their country- 

n the following declaration of facts and principles: 

lor the first time since the Civil War the American people have wit- 

| the calamitous consequences of full and unrestricted Demo- 

control of the Government. It has been a record of unparal- 

neapacity, dishonor, and disaster. In administrative manage- 

has ruthlessly sacrificed indispensable revenue, entailed an 

wz deficit, el out ordinary current expenses with borrowed 

mo piled up the public debt by $262,000,000 in time of peace, forced 

an ad balance of trade, kept a perpetual menace hanging over the 

red tion fund, pawned American credit to alien syndicates, and re- 
\ { all the measures and results of successful Republican rule. 

In the broad effect of its policy it has precipitated panic, blighted 


ndu and trade with prelonged depression, closed factories, reduced 
and wages, halted enterprise, and crippled American production 
imulating foreign production for the American market. Every 
ration of public safety and individual interest demands that the 
Government shail be rescued from the hands of those who have shown 
incapable to conduct it without disaster at home and dis- 
abroad, apd shall be restored to the party which for 30 years 
administered it with unequaled success and prosperity; and in this 


themselves 


nonot 


onnection we heartily indorse the wisdom, the patriotism, and the 
i ; of the administration of President Harrison. 
TARIFF. 
We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protection 
as the bulwark of American industrial independence and the foundation 


of American development and prosperity. This true American policy 


tan foreign products and encourages home industry; it puts the 
burden of revenue on foreign goods: it secures the Amefican market 
vr the American producer; it upholds the American standard of 


wages for the American workingman ; it puts the factory by the side of 









ihe farm, and makes the American farmer less dependent on foreign 
| ud and price: it diffuses general thrift, and founds the strength of 
il n the strength ef each. In its reasonahje application it is just, 
fa ind impartial: equally opposed to foreign control and domestic 
ovopoly, to sectional discrimination and individual favoritism. 

We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sectional, injurious to 
the public eredit, and destructive to business enterprise. We demand 
uch an equitable tariff on foreign imports which have come into com- 
petition with American products as will not only furnish adequate 
evenue for the necessary expenses ef the Government, but will protect 
Ame nl rr from degradation to the wage level of other lards. We 
red pledged to any particular schedules. The question of rates is a 
practical questien to be governed by the conditions of time and of 
production; the ruling and uncempromising principle is the protection 

i development of American labor and industry. The country de- 
man i right settlement, and then it wants rest. 

RECIPROCITY. 

We believe the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated by 
the last Republican administration was a national calamity, and we 
demand their renewal and extension on such terms as will equalize our 
trade with other natior remove the restrictions which now obstruct 
the sale of American products in the ports of other countries and se- 
cure enlarged markets for the products of our farms, forests, and 
factories, 

Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy 


and go hand in hand. 


Democratic rule has reckiessly struck down both, 
and both must be 


reestablished. Protection for what we produce; 


ec calmission fer the necessaries of life which we do not produce; 
reciprecity agreements of mutual interests which gain open markets 
vw us in return for our open market to others. Protection builds up 
0 tic industry and trade, and secures our own market for ourselves ; 
procity builds up foreign trade, and finds an outlet for our surplus, 
SUGAR, 
v ondemn the present administration for not keeping faith with 
1 producers of this country. The Republican Party favors 
tection as will lead to the prodrction on American soil of all 
ir which the American people use, and for which they pay other 
more than $100,000,000 annually. 
WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
our products—to those of the mine and the fields as well as 
h of the shop and the factory; to hemp, to wool, the product of 
he great tpdustry of sheep husbandry, as well as to the finished woolens 
of e mill we promise the most ample protection. 
MERCHANT MARINE. 
- 


‘stering the American policy of discriminating duties for 
ling of eur marchant marine and the protection of our ship- 
' foreign carrying trade, so that American ships—the product 
n labor employed in American shipyards, sailing under the 
t and manned, officered, and owned by Americans— 
he carrying of our foreign commerce, 
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FINANCE. 

The Republican Party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused 
the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of specie p 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good as gold. 

We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to del 
our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are. the 


iV- 





opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international ag 

ment with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we 
pledge ourselves to promote, and until such agreement can be ol, 
tained the existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver 
and paper currency must be maintained at parity with gold, and we 
favor all measures designed to maintain inviolably the obligations of 
the United States of all our money, whether coin or paper, . 


present standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of 
earth. 
PENSIONS, 

The veterans of the Union Army 
treatment and generous recognition. 
be given the preference in the matter of employment, and they ary 
entitled to the enactment of such laws as are best calculated to secure 
the fulfillment of the pledges made to them in the dark days of the 
country’s peril. We denounce the practice in the Pension Bureau so 


deserve and should receive fair 
Whenever ere they should 


recklessly and unjustly carried on by the present administration of 
reducing pensions and arbitrarily dropping names from the rolls, as 
deserving the severest condemnation of the American people. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Our foreign policy should be at all times firm, vigorous, and dign 
and all our interests in the Western Hemisphere carefully watched i 


suarded. The Hawaiian Islands should be controlled by the United 
States, and no foreign power should be permitted to interfere with 
them; the Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned, and operated 
the United States; and by the purchase of the Danish island a 
should secure a proper and much-needed naval station in the W 
Indies. 
ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 

The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep sympathy and just 

indignation of the American people, and we believe that the United 


States should exercise all the infiuence it can properly exert to bring 
these atrocities to an end. In Turkey American residents have been 
exposed to the gravest dangers and American property destroyed 
There and everywhere American citizens and American property must 
be absolutely protected at all hazards and at any cost. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We reassert the Monroe doctrine in its full extent, and we reaffirm 
the right of the United States to give the doctrine effect by respon 
ing to the appeal of eny American State for friendly intervention 


1 
ease of Etrcpean encroachment. We have not interfered and shal! 
not interfere with the existing possessions of any European power in 
this hemisphere, but these possessions must not on any pretext be 
extended. We hopefuliy look forward to the eventual withdrawal! of 


the European powers from this hemisphere, and to the ultimate un 1 
of all English-speaking parts of the continent by the free consent of 
its inhabitants. 


CUBA, 


From the hour of achieving their own independence the people of 
the United States have regirded with symovathy the struggles of other 
American peoples to free themselves from European domination. We 
watch with deep and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban 
patriots against cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go out { 
the full success of their determined contest for liberty. 

The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba and being 
unable to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens 
or to comply with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Govern 
ment of the United States should actively use its influence and good 
offices to restore peace and give independence to the island. 


THE NAVY. 


The peace and security of the Republic and the maintenance of its 
rightful influence among the nations of the earth demand a naval 
power commensurate with its position and responsibility. We there 
fore favor the continued enlargement of the Navy and a complete sys 
tem of harbor and seacoast defenses. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION, 


For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and 
of the wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition of low- 
priced labor we demand that the immigration laws be thoroughly en- 
forced and so extended as to exclude from entrance to the United States 
those who can neither read nor write. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

The civil-service iaw was placed on the statute book by the Repu : 

lican Party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeate: 


declarations that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced, and 
extended wherever practicable. 


FREE BALLOT. 


We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowel 
to cast one free and unrestricted ballot, and that such ballot shall 
counted and returned as cast. 


LYNCHINGS. 

We proclaim our unqualified condemnation of the uncivilized 
barbarous practice well known as lynching, or killing of human |x 
suspected or charged with crime, without process of law. 

NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

We favor the creation of a national board of arbitration to se! 
and adjust differences which may arise between employers and ©! 
ployees engaged in interstate commerce. 

TIOMESTEADS. 

We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead poli 
the Republican Party and urge the passage by Congress of a 
tory free-homestead measure, such as has already passed the lL > 
and is now pending in the Senate. 

TERRITORIES. 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
practicable date. having due regard to the interests of the people ° 
the Territories and of the United States. All the Federal officers ap- 


e 
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pointed for the Territories hould be selected from bona fide residents 
thereof and the right of seif-government should be accorded as far as 


practicable. 
ALASKA, 

We believe the citizens of Alaska should have representation in the 
Congress of the United States, to the end that needful legislation may 
be intelligently enacted. 

TEMPERANCE. 

We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen and pre- 

yent the evils of intemperance and promote morality. 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

The Republican Party is mindful of the rights and interests 
women. Protection of American industries includes equal I 
ties, equal pay for equal work, and protection to the home. We favor 
the admission of women to wider spheres of usefulness, and welcome 


of 


opportuni- | 


their cooperation in rescuing the country from Democratic and Popu- | 


listic mismanagement and misrule. 

Such are the principles and policies of the Republican Party. 
these principles we will abide and these policies we will put into exe- 
eution. We ask for them the considerate judgment of the American 
people. Confident alike in the history of our great party and in the 
justice of our cause we present our platform and our candidates in the 
full assurance that the election will bring victory to the Republican 
Party and prosperity to the people of the United States, 


The Demo ratic convention of 1900 
July 4-6. 

William Jeunings Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated for President 
and Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, was nominated for Vice President. 


The following platform was adopted: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1900. 

We, the representatives of the Democratic Party of the United 
States, assembled in national convention, on the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, do reaffirm our faith in 
that immortal preclamation of the inalienable rights of man and our 
allegiance to the Censtitution framed in harmony therewith by the 
Fathers of the Republic. We hold, with the United States Supreme 
Court, that the Declaration of Independence is the spirit of our Goy- 
ernment, of which the Constitution is the form and letter. 


THE ORIGIN AND POWERS OF GOVERNMENT, 


vas held at Kansas City, Mo., 


By 


2003 











in favor of extending the Republic’s influence among t ‘ 
tions, but believe that that influence s ild t xtended not by f ’ 
and violence, but through the persuasive power of a high and honor a 
examp! 
rit \RAM 

rhe importance of other questions now iding before the At in 
people is nowise diminished vd 1) Party takes no ! s 
ward step from its position on them, but t burning issue of imp 
ism growing out of the Spanish War in ve he very existence <« he 
Repubiic and the destruction of our fre s r We reg 3 
the paramount issue of the campaign 

E MONRO! 

The declaration in the Republican pl: 1 adopted at the P lel 
phia convention, held in J that t Le an Party “ stead- 
fastly adheres to the policy : yur l t! Monroe doctrin is 
manifestly insincere and deceptive his pr ssion is contradicted by 


the avowed policy of that party, in opposit 
roe doctrine, to acquire 


the spirit of the Mon 
and |} , : r 


ld sovereicnt rge areas of terri 














tory and large numbers cf people in the Eastern Hemisphere We insist 
on the strict maintenance of the Monroe doctrir n all its integrity 
both in letter and in spirit, as neces to 4 ent the extension of 
European authority on this continent and as essential to our lacy 
in American affairs At the same time we d re that no Ar n 
people shall ever be held by force in unwilling sut tion to I in 
authority 
IILITARISM OPPOSED 
We oppese militarism It means conquest d ar n 1 
and oppression at home It means the strong W ! a ver | 
fatal to free institutions. It is what millions of our citizens have f 
from in Europe. It will impose upon our peace-loving people a large 
standing army and unnecessary burden of taxation and will be a cor 
stant menace to their liberties A small standing army and a well 
disciplined State militia are amply sufficient in time of peace this 
Republic has no place for a vast military service and conscription 
THE NATIONAL GUARD 
In time of danger the volunteer soldier is his country’s best defender 

The National Guard of the United States should ever be cherished in 
the patriotic hearts of a free people. Such organizations are ever an 
|} element of strength and safety. For the first time in our history and 
coeval with the Philippine conquest has there been a wholesale depar 


We declare again that all governments instituted among men derive | 


their just powers from the consent of the governed; that any Govern- 


ment not based upon the consent of the governed is a tyranny, and | 


that to impose upon any people a government of force is to substitute 
the methods of imperialism for those of a republic. We hold that the 
Constitution follows the flag and denounce the doctrine that an Execu- 
tive or Congress, deriving their existence and their power from the 
Constitution, can exercise lawful authority beyond it or in violation 
ot it. 

We assert that no nation can long endure half republic and half 
empire, and we warn the American people that imperialism abroad 
will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home. 


TAXATION OF 


Believing in these fundamental 
Rican law, enacted by zu 
opposition of the 


PORTO RICO, 


principles, we denounce the Porto 
Republican Congress against the protest and 

Democratic minority, as a be'd and open violation 
of the Nation's organic law and a flagrant breach of the national good 
faith. It imposes upon the people of Porio Rico a government with- 
out their consent and taxation without representation. It dishonors 
the American people by repudiiting a solemn pledge made in their be- 
half by the commanding general of our Army, which the Porto Ricans 
welcomed to a peaceful and unresisted occupation of their land. 
doomed to poverty and distress a people whose helplessness appeals 
with peeullar force to our justice and magnanimity. 

In this, the first act of its imperialistic program, the Republican 
Party seeks to commit the United States to a colonial policy incon- 
sistent with republican institutions and condemned by the Supreme 
Court in numerous decisions. 


PLEDGE TO CUBA. 


We demand the prompt and honest fulfillment of our pledge to the 
Cuban people and the world, that the United States has no disposition 
or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over the 
island of Cuba except for its pacification. The war ended nearly two 
years ago, profound peace reigns over all the island, and still the ad- 
ministration keeps the government of the island from its people, while 
Republican carpetbag officials plunder its revenues and exploit the 
colonial theory, to the disgraee of the American people. 


THE YHILIPPINES. 


We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the present ad- 
ministration, It has involved the Republic in unnecessary war, sacri- 
ficed the lives of many of our noblest sons, and placed the United 
States, previously known and applauded throughout the world as the 
coampion of freedom, in the false an un-American position of crushing 
With military force the efforts of our former allies to achieve liberty 
and self-government. The Vilipinos can not be citizens without en- 
cangering our civilization; they can not be subjects without imperil- 
ing our form of government; and as we 
our civilization nor to convert the Republic into an empire we favor 
an immediate declaration of the Nation's purpose to give the Filipinos, 
urst, a stable form of government; second, independence; and, third, 
protection from outside interference, such as bas been given for nearly 
a century to the Republics of Centra! and South America. E 
_ The greedy commercialism which dictated the Philippine policy of 
the Republican administration attempts to justify it with the plea that 
it will pay ; but even this sordid and unworthy plea fails when brought 
to the test of facts. The war of criminal aggression against 
rlipinos, entailing an annual expense of many millions 


It | 


are not willing to surrender 


the | 
has already | 


cost more than any possible profit that could accrue from the entire | 


Philippine trade for years to come. Furthermore, when trade 
tended at the expense of liberty, the price is always too high. 
LEGITIMATE EXPANSION. 

We are not opposed to territorial expansion when it takes in desirable 
territory which can be erected into States in the Union and whose 
people -are willing and fit to become American citizens. We favor ex- 
pansion by every peaceful and legitimate means. But we are unalter- 
ably opposed to seizing or purchasing distant islands to be governed 
outside the Constitution and whose people can never become citizens. 


is 


ex- 





ture from our time-honored and approved system of volunteer organiza- 


I 


tion. We denounce it as un-American, undemocraiic, and unrepublican, 

and as a subversion of the ancient and fixed principles of a free people 
TRUSTS 

Private monopolies are indefensible and intolerable They destroy 


competition, control the price of all material and of the finished prod 


uct, thus robbing both producer and consumer. They lessen the empioy- 
ment of labor and arbitrarily fix the terms and conditions thereof, and 
deprive Individual energy and a small capital of their opportunity for 


appro- 


betterment. They are the most efficient means yet devised for apy 
priating the fruits of industry to the benefit of the few at the expense 


of the many, and, unless their insatiate greed is checked, all wealth will 
be aggregated in a few hands and the Republic destroyed 

The dishonest paltering with the trust evil by the Republican Party 
in State and Natiosal platforms is conclusive proof of the truth of the 
charge that trusts are the legitimate product of Republican policic that 


they are fostered by Republican laws, and that they are protected by tl 
Republican administration for campaign subscriptions and poli 
port : 

We pledge the Democratic Party to an unceasing warfare in 


tical i} 


Nation, 














State, and city against private monopoly in every form Existing laws 
against trusts must be enforced and more stringent ones must be en 
acted, providing for publicity as to the affairs of corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce, requiring all corporations to show, before doing 
business outside the State of their origin, that they have no water in 
their stock, and that they have not attempted, and are not attempting, to 
monopolize any branch of business or the production of any art of 
merchandise ; and the whole constitutional power of Congress over inter 
state commerce, the mails, and all modes of interstate communication 
shall be exercised by the enactment of comprehensive laws upon the sub 
ject of trusts. 
THE FREE LIST AS A REMEDY 
Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts n 
the free list, to prevent monopoly under the plea of protectior 
REPUBLICAN INSINCERITY IN TRUST LEGISLATION 
The failure of the present Republican administration, with an al ite 
control over all the branches of the National (jovernment, to enact any 
legislation designed to prevent or even curtail the absorbing | of 
trusts and illegal combinations, or to enforce the antitrust laws already 
on the statute books, proves the insincerity of the high-sounding plrases 
of the Republican platform. 
CORPORATE INTERFERENCE IN GOVERNN 
Corporations should be protected in all their rights and the 
mate interests should be respected, but any attempt by corpori ! 
interfere with the public affairs of the people, or to cont { SOV 
ereignty which creates them, should be forbidden und § Dp ties 
as will make such attempts impossible 
THE DINGLEY TARIFF LAW 
We condemn the Dingley tariff law trust-l g 
fully devised to give the few favors whi they d < ‘ 
place upon the many burdens which they should 
INTERSTATE COMMERCI MMIS 
We favor such an enlargement of 1 scope of n 
law as will enable the commission to protect individ 
ties from discriminations and the ] from 1 
portation rates. 
THE SILVER DECLARAT 
We reaffirm and indorse the principles of t 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1896, and we 1 
that platform for an American financial system 1 
people for themselves, which shall restore and mait 


price level, and as part of such system the ir ‘ 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and ‘ t t t 
of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent 
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THE CURRENCY BILL DENOUNCED. 
We denounce the currency bill enacted at the last session of Congress 
as n step forward in the Republican policy which aims to discredit the 


> reiga right of the National Government to issue all money, whether 

1 paper, and to bestow upon national banks the power to issue and 
control the volume of paper money for their own benefit. A permanent 
national-bank currency, secured by Government bonds, must have a per- 
manent debt to rest upon, and if the bank currency is to increase the 
debt 1 also increase. The Republican currency scheme is therefore 
reme for fastening upon the taxpayers a perpetual and growing 


udsid 
Sc 
debt 
We opposed to this private corporation paper circulated as 
i i¢y but without legal tender qualities, and demand the retirement of 
the national-bank notes as fast as Government paper or silver certifi- 
cates can be substituted for them 
POPULAR ELECTION OF 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for 
United States Senators by the direct vote of the people, 
vor direct legislation wherever practicable. 
INJUNCTIONS, BLACKLIST, AND ARBITRATION. 
Ve are opposed to government by injunction ; we denounce the black- 
list, and favor arbitration as a means of settling disputes between 


are 


SENATORS, 

We favor 
election of 
and we f 


corporations and their employees. 
A DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

In the interest of American labor and the uplifting of the working- 
man, as the corner stone of the prosperity of our country, we recom- 
mend that Congress create a department of labor, in charge of a 
secretary with a seat in the Cabinet, believing that the elevation of 
the American laborer will bring with it increased protection and in- 
creased prosperity to our country at home and to our commerce abroad. 

LIBERAL PENSIONS. 

We are proud of the courage and fidelity of the American soldiers 

and satiors in all our wars; we favor liberal pensions to them and 


their dependents, and we reiterate the position taken in the Chicago 
platform in 1896, that the fact of enlistment and service shall be 
deemed conclusive evidence against disease disability before en- 


and 
listment. 


FOR THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 

We favor the immediate construction, ownership, and control of 
the Nicaraguan Canal by the United States, and we denounce the in- 
sincerity of the plank in the Republican platform for an isthmian 
canal in the face of the failure of the Republican majority on this 
subject to pass such a bill in Congress. 

HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


We condemn the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as a surrender of American 
rights and interests not to be tolerated by the American people. 


NEW STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


We denounce the failure of the Republican Party to carry out its 
pledges to grant statehood to the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma. We promise the people of those Territories immediate 
statehood, and home rule during their condition as Territories, and 


we favor home rule anda Territorial form of government for Alaska 
and Porto Rico. 


ARID LANDS. 

We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the 
West, storing the waters for purposes of irrigation, and the holding 
of such lands for actual settlers. 

CHINESE EXCLUSION, 


We favor the continuance and strict enforcement of the Chinese ex- 
clusion law, and its application to the same classes of ali Asiatic 
races, 

ALLIANCES OPPOSED. 


Jefferson said: “ Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations; entangling alliances with none.” We approve this whole- 
some doctrine, and earnestly protest against the Republican departure 
which has involved us in so-called world politics, including the diplo- 
macy of Europe and the intrigue and land grabbing of Asia. We 
especially condemn the ill-concealed Republican alliance with England, 
which must mean discrimination against other friendly nations, and 
which has already stifled the Nation’s voice, while liberty is being 
strangled in Africa. 

SYMPATHY FOR THE BOERS. 


Believing in the principles of self-governmet, and rejecting, as did 
our forefathers, the claim of monarchy, we view with indignation the 
purpose of England to overwhelm with force the South African re- 
pubiies, Speaking as we do for the entire American Nation, except its 
tepublican officeholders, and for all freemen everywhere, we extend our 
sympathies to the heroic burghers in their unequal struggle to maintain 
their liberty and independence. 

REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE DENOUNCED, 


We denounce the lavish appropriations of recent Republican Con- 
gresses, which have kept taxes high and which threaten the perpetuation 
of the oppressive war levies. We oppose the accumulation of a surplus, 
to be squandered in such barefaced frauds upon the taxpayers as the 
shipping subsidy bill, which, under the false — of prospering 
\merican shipbuilding, would put unearned millions into the pockets 
of favorite contributors to the Republican campaign fund. We favor the 
reduction and speedy repeal of the war taxes and a return to the time- 
honored Democratic policy of strict economy in Governmental expendi- 
tures, 

OUR INSTITUTIONS IMPERILED. 


Believing that our most cherished institutions are in great peril, that 
the very existence of our Constitutional Republic is at stake, and that 
the decision now to be rendered will determine whether our children are 
to enjoy the blessed privileges of free government, which have made the 
United States great, prosperous, and honored, we earnestly ask for the 
foregoing deelaration of principles the hearty support of the liberty- 
loving American people, regardless of previous party affiliations. 


: The ae convention of 1900 was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 19-21. 

William McKinley, of Ohio, was nominated for President, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 
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The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1900. 

The Republicans of the United States through their chosen representa- 
tives met in national convention, looking back upon an unsurpassed 
record of achievement and leoking forward into a great field of duty 
and opportunity, and appealing to the judgment of their countrymen, 
make these declarations: 

EXPECTATIONS FULFILLED. 

The expectation in which the American people, turning from the 
Democratic Party, intrusted power four years ago to a Republican Chief 
Magistrate and a Republican Congress, has been met and satisfied. When 
the people then assembled at the polls, after a term of Democratic 
legislation and administration, business was dead, industry paralyzed, 
and the national credit disastrously impaired. The country’s capital 
was hidden away and its labor distressed and unempleyed. The Demo 
erats had no other plan with which to improve the ruinous conditions 
which they had themselves produced than to coin silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

PROMISE OF PROSPERITY REDEEMED, 


The Republican Party, denouncing this plan as sure to produce con 
ditions even worse than those from which relief was sought, promised 
to restore prosperity by means of two legislative measures: A protectiy 
tariff and a law making gold the standard of value. The people by great 
majorities issued to the Republican Party a commission to enact these 
laws. The commission has been executed, and the Republican prom 
is redeemed. 

Prosperity more general and more abundant than we have ever known 
has followed these enactments. There is no longer controversy as to 
the value of any Government obligations. Every American dollar is a 
gold dollar or its assured equivalent, and American credit stands high 
than that of any nation. Capital is fully employed, and labor e\ 
where is profitably occupied. 

GROWTH OF EXPORT TRADE. 


No single fact can more strikingly tell the story of what Republican 
government means to the country than this, that while during the whol 
period of 107 years, from 1790 to 1897, there was an excess of exports 
over imports of only $383,028,497, there has been in the short three 
years of the present Republican administration an excess of exports 
over imports in the enormous sum of $1,483,537,094. 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


And while the American people, sustained by this Republican legis 
lation, have been achieving these splendid triumphs in their busine 
and commerce, they have conducted, and in victory concluded, a war 
for liberty and human rights. No thought of national aggrandizement 
tarnished the high purpose with which American standards were un 
furled. It was a war unsought and patiently resisted, but when it 
came the American Government was ready. Its fleets were cleared for 
action, its armies were in the field, and the quick and signal triumph 
of its forces on land and sea bore equal tribute to the courage of Amer 
ican soldiers and sailors, and to the skill and foresight of Republican 
statesmanship. To ten millions of the human race there was given “a 
new birth of freedom,” and to the American people a new and noble 
responsibility. 


M’KINLEY’S ADMINISTRATION INDORSED. 


We indorse the administration of William Bere. Its acts have 
been established in wisdom and in patriotism, and at home and abroai 
it has distinctly elevated and extended the influence of the American 
Nation. Walking untried paths and facing unforeseen responsibilities, 
President McKinley has been in every situation the true American 
patriot and the upright statesman, clear in vision, strong in judgment, 
firm in action, always inspiring and deserving the confidence of his 
countrymen. 
DEMOCRATIC INCAPACITY A MENACE TO PROSPERITY. 


In a the American people to indorse this Republican record ani! 
to renew their commission to the Republican Party, we remind them « 
the fact that the menace to their prosperity has always resided i: 
Democratic — and no less in the general incapacity of the 
Democratic Party to conduct public affairs. The prime essential of 
business Peet is public confidence in the good sense of the Gover 
ment and in its ability to deal intelligently with each new problem 
administration and legislation. That confidence the Democratic Party 
has never earned. It is hopelessly inacequate, and the country’s pros 
perity, when Democratic success at the polls is announced, halts and 
ceases in mere anticipation of Democratic blunders and failures. 


MONETARY LEGISLATION, 


We renew our allegiance to the principle of the gold standard ani 
declare our confidence in the wisdom of the legislation of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, by which the parity of all our money and the stability of our 
currency upon a gold basis has been secured. We recognize that interest 
rates are a potent factor in production and business activity, and for 
the purpose of further equalizing and of further lowering the rates of 
interest we favor such monetary legislation as will enable the varying 
needs of the season and of all sections to be Se met, in order 
that trade may be evenly sustained, labor steadily employed, and cou 
merce enlar . The volume of money in circulation was never so great 
per capita as it is to-day. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER OPPOSED. 


We declare our steadfast opposition to the free and unlimited col: 
age of silver. No measure to that end could be considered which was 
without the support of the leading commercial countries of the wor! 
However firmly Republican legislation may seem to have secured th 
country against the peril of base and discredited currency, the electio! 
of a Democratic President could not fail to impair the country’s cre’ 
and to bring once more into question the intention of the America! 
people to maintain upon the gold standard the parity of their mone) 
circulation. The Democratic Party must be convinced that the Ame! 
ican people will never tolerate the Chicago platform. 


TRUSTS. 


We recognize the recessity and propriety of the honest cooperation of 
capital to meet new business conditions, and especially to extend our 
rapidly increasing foreign trade; but we condemn all conspiracies aud 
combinations intended to restrict business, to create monopolies, |) 
limit production, or to control prices, and favor such legislation as wi’! 
effectively restrain and prevent all such abuses, protect and promo! 
competition, and secure the rights of producers, laborers, and all who 
are engaged in industry and commerce. 
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Pi i ‘ Y ‘N 
We renew our faith i wlicy of protection to American labor Presider 
In that policy our indus have b stablished, diversified, and | States 
maintained. By protecting the home ma t competition has been stim- is f1 fa 
tiated and production cheapened Opportunity, to the inventive genius | ment of i : 
of our people has been secured and wages in every department of labor | to our undivided nt t s 
I ntained at high rates—higher now tl ever before, and always | and the best har 
distinguisshing our working people in th better conditions of life | been safeg ied 
from those of any competing country. Enjoying the blessings of the We approve th 
American common school, secure in the right of self-government, and | States. 
protected in the occupancy of their own markets, their constantly in- | qyp wa P = 
creasing knowledge and cill have enabled them to finally enter the a 
markets of the world We mmend t part 
RECIPROCITY I feren i Hag W 
We favor the associated policy of reciy ‘ted as to open | é need in t M I 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce in | vention were wisely regarded wl 
return fer free foreign markets friendly offices in the interest of 
RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION, AND OTHER LABOR LEGISLATION — African Republic. While 
In the further interest of American workmen we favor a more effective | H2UC the policy prescribed by Wush 





ing President, and imposed upon us by 1 

vention in European controversies, t! An 
that a way may soon be found, hon 

ties, to terminate the strife between the 


restriction of the immigration of cheap labor from foreign lands, the 
extension of opportunities of education for working children, the raising 
of the age limit for child labor, the protection of free labor as against 
contract convict labor, and an effective system of labor insurance. 








SOVEREIGNTY N I 
SHIPPING , a ae ; . - * 
. . . . . ‘ . n accepting by the treaty of aris I res] v 
Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths of our ditmeaten te “the Sr ante Was the President and the & ‘ 
foreign carrying trade is a great loss to the industry of this country. undoubted epprov “of th an rican eames aga ania: alll ichan amine ‘ 
It is also a serious dange= to our trade, for its sudden withdrawal in | cinte than to destroy Spain gpd : t the Weat 1 
7 : * * > : at { ul “pa 5 QO rel I . Ss 
the event of European war would seriously cripple our expanding foreign : : M > — 





and in the Philippine Islan 





commerce. The national defense and naval efficiency of this country, 





before the world and with tt 





. _ a etait cane, eee aiid ar norganized poy lation w our i 
en ee ee ae — beeen = — vention had freed from Spain to provide for the maintenance ot 
oan Fecove ate GES eC Wace-carryimg uCers « © | and order and for the establishment of good government and fo 

: oasis le ces performance of international obligations. 
in DEBT TO CCLAEERS AND SASLORS. ‘ Our authority could not be less than our responsibility, and wherever 
The Nation owes a debt of profound gratitude to the soldiers and | sovereign rights were extended it became the | 


igh duty of the Govern 
sailors who have fought its battles, and it is the Government’s duty to : t 











ment to maintain its authority, to put down armed insurrection, and 
provide for the survivors and for the widows and orphans of those who | to confer the blessings of liberty and civilization upon all the rescued 
have fallen in the country’s wars. ‘The pension laws, founded on this | peoples. 
just sentiment, should be liberally administered, and preference should The largest measure of self-government consistent wi 
be given, wherever practicable, with respect to employment in the public | fare and o duties shall be secured to them |! 
service, to soldiers and sailors and to their widows and orphans. INDEPENDENCE OF CUI 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. To Cuba independencce and self-government were assured in t m 
We commend the policy of the Republican Party in maintaining the | voice by which war was declared, and to the letter t l 
efficiency of the civil service. The administration has acted wisely in | be performed. 
its effort to secure for public service in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and ; INVOKES THE JUDGME? 
the Philippine Islands only those whose fitness has been determined by| i ce aoe sient erate er : 
training and experience. We believe that employment in the public rhe Republican Party, upon its hist 1d upon thi f 


service in these territories should be confined, as far as practicable, to | its principles and policies, confidently invokes the 
their inhabitants. | proving judgment of the American people 

THE RACE QUESTION. 

It was the plain purpose of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 









































tion to prevent discrimination on account of race or color in regulating The Democratic convention of 1904 wa f at & Mo 
the elective franchise. Devices of State governments, whether by statu- | July 6-9. . 
tory or constitutional enactment, to avoid the purpose of this amend- | __ Aiton, B. Parker, of New York, was nominated for | x ! 
ment are revolutionary and should be condemned. Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia, was nominated for \ : 1 
PUBLIC ROADS. rhe following platform was adopted 
Public movements looking to a permanent improvement of the roads DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 1904. 
and highways of the country meet with our cordial approval, and we The Democratic Party of the United States, in national cor yn 
recommend ibis subject to the earnest consideration of the people and of | assembled, declares its devotion to the essential principles of the D 
the legislatures of the several States. cratic faith which bring us together in | 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY, Under them local self-governmen id I 
_ We favor the extension of the Rural Free-Delivery Service wherever tae ade ea ae mar SS a a teen i 
its extension may be justified. to Guilfenaia aad Tanen to Coanen whieh 1 faithf 
LAND LEGISLATION. the States the tie between taxation and ri The 
In further pursuance of the constant policy of the Republican Party | spire the masses of our people, guarding j« d 
to provide free homes on the pablic domain, we recommend adequate | erties and cherishing their fraternity I de 
national legislation to reclaim the arid lands of the United States, re- | They remind us of our duties and resp as citizens 
serving control of the distribution of water for irrigation to the respec- | press upon us, particularly at this time, the necessity of ref é 
tive States and Territories. rescue of the administration of government from the | tror ij 
NEW STATES PROPOSED trary, and spasmodic methods which distract busines y 
We favor home rule for and the early admission to statehood of the | 2nd pervade the public mind with dread, distrust, and ! 
Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. FUNDAMENTAL P 
REDUCTION OF WAR TAXES The application of these fundament p th 
The Dingley Act, amended to provide sufficient revenue for the con- | of the day is the first step toward the a i 
duct of the war, has so well performed its work that it has been | ress of our Nation. Freedom of the pr t 
possible to reduce the war debt in the sum of $40,000,000. So ample are | equality before the law of all citizens; r 
the Government’s revenues and so great is the public confidence in the | 0f the person defé nded by the writ of habe: u liberty of 
integrity of its obligations that its newly funded 2 per cent bonds sell | contract untrammeled by sumptuary laws, supremacy of t 
ata premium. The country is now justified in expecting, and it will be | military authority ; a well-disciplined militia; t eparation of cl i 
the policy of the Republican Party to bring about, a reduction of the | 2nd state; economy in expenditures; low ta: that labor re 
war taxes ; lightly burdened; prompt and sacred fulfillment I 
ISTHMIAN CANAL AND NEW MARKETS, obligations ; fidelity to treaties; peace and f rdshiy t! 
) cling alli ces wi n e* absolut 4 a 
We favor the censtruction, ownership, control, and protection of an ne ns a 1] with ae ; See ae aa! ' 
Isthmian Canal by the Government of the United States. New markets se aaa = Br ggen- bhiehe ee oe “ ou Scales "ates eae ; 
necessary for the increasing surplus of our farm products. Every | ; re ater treet ae Tce I ar . 
rt should be made to open and obtain new markets, especially in the | °° COPS™@™' - o = 
Orient, and the administration is to be warmly commended for its suc- APITAL A 
cessful efforts to commit all trading and colonizing nations to the policy aide ntl ; etait 
of the « n door in China, Wi ti ae ee ; oe mene 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, e enemic Hey} aol 4 
It interest of our expanding commerce we recommend that Con- | the right r nly r 
£ s create a Department of Commerce and Industries in the charge of | and no | j th 


a Secretary with a seat in the Cabinet. The United States consular 
} hould be reorganized under the supervision of this new depart- 
ent upon such a basis of appointment and tenure as will render it still 
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serviceable to the Nation’s increasing trade juir I : 
PROTECTION OF CITIZENS. \ 
The American Government must protect the person and property of 
every citizen wherever they are wrongfully violated or placed in peril 
SERVICES OF WOMEN | constitutional il : 
We congratulate the women of America upon their splendid record of | spect for th I 
public serv'ce in the Volunteer Aid Association and as nurses in camp | and the offi 
and hospital during the recent campaigns of our armies in the East and The milits ‘ d o1 
West Indies, and we appreciate their faithful cooperation in all works | We unqualified], idenin I 
of education and industry. of citizens without trial 
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We approve the measure which passed the United States Senate 
in 1S06, but which a Republican Congress has ever since refused to 
enact, relatiag to contempts in Federal courts and providing for trial 
by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 


WATERWAYS. 

We favor libera! appropriations for the care and improvement of the 
waterways of the country. When any waterway like the Mississippi 
tiver is of sufficient importance to demand special aid of the Govern. 
ment, such aid should be extended with a definite plan of continuous 
work until permanent improvement is secured. 

We oppose the Republican policy of starving home development in 


order to feed the greed for conquest and the appetite for national 
“ prestige and display of strength. 
ECONOMY OF ADMINISTRATION, 


Large reductions can easily be made in the annual expenditures of 
the Government without impairing the efficiency of any branch of the 
public service, and we shall insist upon the strictest economy and 
frugality compatible with vigorous and efficient civil, military, and 
naval adtainistration as a right of the people too ciear to be denied or 
withheld. 

We favor the enforcement of honesty in the public service, and to 
that end a thorough legislative investigation of those executive depart- 
ments of the Government already known to teem with corruption, as 
well as other departments suspected of harboring corruption, and the 
punishment of ascertained corruptionists, without fear or favor or 
regard to persons. The persistent and deliberate refusal of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to permit such investigation 
to be made demonstrates that only by a change in the execulive and 
in the legislative departments can complete exposure, punishment, and 
correction be obtained. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS WITH TRUSTS. 

We condemn the action of the R publican Party in Congress in 
refusing to prohibit an executive department from entering into con- 
tracts with convicted trusts or unlawful combinations in restraint of 
interstate trade. We believe that one of the best methods of procur- 


ing economy and honesty in the public service is to have public offi- | 


clals, from the occupant of the White House down to the lowest of 
them, return as nearly as may be to Jeffersonian simplicity of living. 
EXECUTIVE USURPA™:ON, 
We favor the nomination and election of a President imbued with 


the principles of the Constitution, who will set his face sternly against 
Pxecutive usurpation of legislative and judicial functions, whether that 
usurpation be veiled under the guise of Executive construction of exist- 
ing laws, or whether it take refuge in the tyrant’s plea of necessity or 
superior wisdom. 

IMPERIALISM. 


We favor the preservation, so far as we can, of an open door for the 
world’s commerce in the Orient, without an unnecessary entanglement 
in oriental and European affairs, and without arbitrary, unlimited, irre- 
sponsible, and absolute government anywhere within our jurisdiction. 

We oppose, as fervently as did George Washington himself, an in- 
definite, irresponsible, discretionary, and vague absolutism and a policy 
of colonial exploitation, no matter where or by whom invoked or ex- 
ercised. We believe, with Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, that no 
Government has a right to make one set of laws for those “at home” 
and another and a different set of laws, absolute in their character, for 
those “in the colonies.” All men under the American flag are entitled 
to the protection of the institutions whose emblem the flag is. If they 
are inherently unfit for those institutions, then they are inherently 
unfit to be members of the American body politic. Wherever there may 
exist a people incapable of being governed under American laws, in 
consonance with the American Constitution, the territory of that people 
ought not to be part of the American domain. “ 

FILIPINOS AND CUBANS. 

We insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have done 
alrendy for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that promise now 
and, upon suitable guaranties of protection to citizens of our own and 
other countries resident there at the time of our withdrawal, set the 
Vilipino people upon their feet, free and independent to work out their 
own destiny. 

The endeavor of the Secretary of War, by pledging the Government's 
indorsement for “ promoters” in the Philippine Islands, to make the 
United States a partner in speculative legislation of the archipelago, 
which was only temporarily held up by the opposition of the Demo- 
cratic Senators in the last session, will, if successful, lead to entangle- 
ments from which it will be difficult to escape. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION, 


The Democratic Party has been and will continue to be the consist- 
ent opponent of that class of tariff legislation by which certain in- 
teresis have been permitted, through congressional favor, to draw a 
heavy tribute from the American people. This monstrous prevention 
of those equal opportunities which our political institutions were es- 
tablished to secure has caused what may once have been infant indus- 
tries to become the greatest combinations of capital that the world has 
ever known. These especial favorites of the Government have, through 
trust methods, been converted into monopolies, thus bringing to an end 
domestic competition, which was the only alleged check upon the ex- 
travagant profits made possible by the protective system. ‘These in- 
dustrial combinations, by the financial assistance they can give, now 
control the policy of the Republican Party. 

We denounce protection as a robbery of the many te enrich the few, 
and we favor a tariff limited to the needs of the Government, economi- 
cally administered, and so levied as not to discriminate against any 
industry, class, or section, to the end that the burdens of taxation 
shall be distributed as equaily as possible. 

We favor a revision and a gradual reduction of the tariff by the 
friends of the masses and for the common weal, and not by the friends 
of its abuses, its extortions, and its discriminations, a in view the 
ultimate ends of “ a of burdens and equality of opportunities,” 
and the constitutional purpose of raising a revenue by taxation, to wit, 
the support of the Federal Government in all its integrity and virility, 
but in simplicity. 


TRUSTS AND UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS, 


We recognize that the gigantic trusts and combinations designed to 
enable capital to secure more than its just share of the joint products 
of enpital and labor and which have been fostered and promoted under 
Republican rule, are « menace to beneficial competition and an obstacle 
to permanent business prosperity. A private monopoly is indefensible 
aud intolerable. 
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Individual equality of opportunity and free competition are essenti 
to a healthy and permznent commercial prosperity, and any trust, con 
bination, or monopoly tending te destroy these by controlling produc 
tion, restricting competition, or fixing prices should be probibited and 
punished by law. We especially denounce rebates and discrimination by 
transportation companies as the most potent agency in promoting and 
strengthening these unlawful conspiracies against trade. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

We demand an enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Con 
merce Commission, to the end that the traveling public and shipper. 
of this country may have prompt and acequate relief for the abuses t 
which they are subjected in the matter of transportation. We demand 
a strict enforcement of existing civil and criminal statutes against 
such trusts, combinations, and monopolies, and we demand the ena 
ment of such further legislation as may be necessary to effectually su 
press them. 

Any trust or unlawful combination engaged in interstate comme 
which is monopolizing any branch of business or production should not 
be permitted to transact business outside of the State of its origin 
Whenever it shall be established in any court of competent jurisdictio: 
that such monopolization exists, such prohibition should be enforce 
throuch comprehensive laws to be enacted on the subject. 

RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS, 

We congratulate our western citizens upon the passage of the la 
known as the Newlands Irrigation Act for the irrigation and reclama 
tion of the arid lands of the West, a measure framed by a Democrat 
passed in the Senate by a nonpartisan vote, and passed in the Hous 
against the opposition of almost all the Republican leaders by a vote 
the majority of which was Democratic. We call attention to this grea 
Democratic measure, broad and comprehensive as it is, working auto 
matically throughout all time, without further action of Congress, unti 
the reclamation of all the lands in the arid West capable of reclaims 
tion is accomplished, reserving the lands reclaimed for home seeker 
in small tracts and rigidly guarding against land monopoly, as an ey 
dence of the policy of domestic development contemplated by the Dem 
cratic Party should it be placed in power. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


The Democracy, when intrusted with power. will coustruct th 
Panama Canal speedily, honestly, and cconomically, thereby giving + 
our people what Democrats have always contended for—a great int 
oceanic canal, furnishing shorter and cheaper lines of transportation 
and broader and less trammeled trade relations with the other peop! 
of the world. 





AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


We pledge ourselves to insist upon the just and lawful protection « 
our citizens at home and abroad, and to use ali proper measures to s 
cure for them, whether native born or naturalized, and without di- 
tinction of race or creed, the equal protection of laws and the enjoy 
ment of all rights and privileges open to them under the covenants o 
our treaties of friendship and commerce; and if under existing treati: 
the right of travel and sojourn is denied the American citizen or reco. 
nition is withheld from American passports by any countries on tl 
ground of race cr creed, we favor the beginning of negotiations wit! 
the Governments of such countries to secure by treaties the removal o) 
these unjust discriminations. We demand that all over the world 
duly authenticated passport issued by the Government of the United 
States to an American citizen shall be proof of the fact that he is 
American citizen and shall entitle him to the treatment due him « 
such. 


"1 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE, 


We favor the clection of United Siates Senators by the direct \ 
of the people. 
STATEHOOD FOR TERRITORIES. 


We favor the admission of the Territory of Oklahoma and the India 
Territory. We also favor the immediate admission of Arizona and Ne: 
Mexico as separate States, and a Territorial government for Alas! 
and Porto Rico. 

We hold that the officials appointed to administer the government of 
any Territory, as well as the District of Alaska, should be bona fic 
residents at the time of their appointment for the Territory or Distri 
in which their duties are to be performed. 


CONDEMNATION OF POLYGAMY. 


We demand the extermination of polygamy within the jurisdiction « 
the United States and the complete separation of church and Siate iu 
political affairs. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 


We denounce the ship-subsidy bill recently passed by the Unit 
States Senate as an -* itous appropriation of public funds for privat: 
purposes and a wasteful, illogical, and useless attempt to overcome | 
subsidy the obstructions raised by Republican legislation to the grow!) 
and development of American commerce on the sea. 

We favor the upbulding of a merchant marine without new or adc 
tional burdens upon the people and without bounties from the l'u! 
Treasury. 

RECIPROCITY, 
We favor liberal trade arrangements with Canada and with pecpl 


other countries where they can be entered into with benefit to Ameril' 
agriculture, manufactures, mining, or commerce, 


MONROE DOCTRINE, 


We favor the maintenance of the Monroe 
tegrity. 


doctrine in ils full 


ARMY. 


We favor the reduction of the Army and of Army expenditures to 
point historically demonstrated to be safe and sufficient. 


PENSIONS. 


The democracy would secure to the surviving soldiers anid sailors . 
their dependents generous pensions, not by an arbitrary executive orl 
but by legislation which a grateful people stand ready to enact. 

Our soldiers and sailors who defend with their lives the Constitul: 
and the laws have a sacred interest in their just administration. ‘Ih 
must, therefore, share with us the humiliation with which we have \ 
nessed the exaltation of court favorites without distinguished servic: 
over the scarred heroes of many battles; or aggrandized by executive 
appropriations out of the treasuries of a prostrate people, in violation © 
the act of Congress which fixed the compensation or allowances of (lv 
military officers. 
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<i aeaiaiiconaieaenanimaciia i -_ on 
CIVIT. SERVICE. The publi redit, which had : ! 
The Democratic Party stands committed to th De n t al itior f 
service reform, and we demand their honest, just, at | snter< . in rd »P 
ment — n ™ 
We denounce the Republican Party for its continuous and sinister mt 
encr¢ nts upon the spirit and operation of civil-service rules, wv ¢ t Lit - t ( t 
whereby it has arbitrarily dispensed with examination for office in the | 2 GUIcK and Victorious wa! l 
interests of favorites and employed all manner of devices to overreach | the nd for tl y ‘ ith 
and set aside the principles upon which the civil service was established. | cone r re “9 I, with | h 
a ee —— . estabdlisi I I 1a 
SCHOOL AND RACE QUESTIONS. | wise prov a : 
The race question has brought countless woes to this country. The We have organized th 1 ' 
alm wisdom of the American people should see to it that it brings no | enjoy peace, freedo! irder, and 
more. To revive the dead and hateful race and sectional animosities in In the Philippines w hav 
ny part of our common country means confusion, distruction of busi- | and given to life and p > 
ness, and the reopening of wounds now happily healed North and | av mai a ane E 
South, East and West have but recently steod together in line of battle is nf 
from the walls of Peking to the hills of Santiago, and as sharers of a | t we 
mmon glory and a common destiny we should share fraternally the | tl] ‘Ph . 
ommon burdens. We therefore deprecate and condemn the bourbon- | an he 1 t 1 
ike, selfish, and narrow spirit of the recent Republican convention at | the part : 
zo, which sought to kindle anew the embers of racial and sectional | a . 
fe, and we appeal from it to the seber common sense and patriotic 
spirit of the American peopte }of Ameri esmal I I 
THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION work of connecting the Pa \ 
The existing Republican administration has been spasmodic, erratic, | 22d it is duc the Ri 
sensational, spectacular, and arbitrary. It has made itself a satire | _. We have passe vs which v t é 1 iat or t l a 
upon the Congress, the courts, and upon the settled practices and usages States within the are: i uit 
of national and international law we have reorg zed the Art 
It summoned the Congress into hasty and futil xtra session, and efiicie! ye ; 
virtually adjourned it, leaving behind in its flight from Washington We have | ed jaws tor the linproy : t 
uncalled calendars and unaccomplished tasks. We have p ed forward tt uild 
It made war, which is the sole power of Ccngress, without its author- | Pretection of our honor and our inter 
ity, theveby usurping one of its fundamental prerogatives. It violated a | , Our adnumistre — of the eat depart ; 
plain statute of the United States as well as plain treaty obligations, in- | Db&eM Bone and efficient, and wher« Y 
ternational usages, and constitutional law; and has done so under pre- | the Re puoscan administra , S not ! 
tense of executing a great public policy, which could have been more bring offend: rs to justice without 1 rd 
easily effected lawfully, constitutionally, an@ with honor. -. Laws en P 
It forced strained and unnatural constructions upon statutes, usurp- | *% A to W iy 
ing judicial interpretation and substituting congressional enactment pubdiic agait riminat 
It withdrew from Congress their customary duties of investigation | V@5¢, 45sr Ave 0 CREO 
which have heretofore made the representatives of the people and the | PUYcan » 8 I ‘AWS, InsurInS ne | 
States the terror of evildoers. the operations of great corporations, and } ling addit 
it conducted a secretive investigation of its own and boasted of a few | for the prevention ot discrimination i ght tes, ha 
sample con“icts, while it threw a broad coverlet over the bureaus which | PY a Republican Congres ; 
had been th. tr chosen field of operative abuses, and kept in power the In this 1 G of achieve i ea ae oe 
superior officers under whose administration the crimes had been com- | Tead the pledges whi t Republican P 
nitted. ise to continue these policies, and we d nst to 
It ordered assaults upon some monopolies; but, paralyzed by its first | the following ' 
victory, it flung out the flag of truce and cried out that it would not | rt i 
“run amuck,” leaving its future purposes beclouded by its vacillations 
APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. | Prote h guards dls 
: Conducting the campaign upon this declaration of our principles and | PO'CY OF © , DEE TANEY. JRE MERNETS Of pect ‘ . i 
purposes, we invoke for our candidates the support, not only of our ae ” =e ca ‘ = : 
great and time-honored organization, but also the active assistance of We a eee ic: cneietsiais ' ninat ; f 1 
all of our fellow citizens who, disregarding past differences upon ques- t oe ae e sake aa la cae 
tions no longer in issue, desire the perpetuation of our Constitutional | oo ehaneced that “the Mtge aa dinemeneatin 3 alts 
Government as framed aad established by the fathers of the Republic. work can not safely e Comuatited ta ane other hauds +] 
— Republican Party fo intrust to tl l I 
The Republican convention of 1904 was held in Chicago, Ill, on | disaster. Whether, as in 1892, the Democratic Harty decla 
June 21-23. tective tariff unconstitutional, or whether it demands tariff 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, was nominated for President, and | tariff revision, its real object is always the destruction 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President system . 
The following platform was adopted: However specious the nat the purp S ey t A Dp 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1904. a nas always been followed by business adversity; a Rep 
ct i i uy DUSIMESS I s I 
Fifty years ago the Republican Party came into existence, dedicated, To a Republican Congress ar 2 KR ) r i it tl 
among other purposes, to the great task of arresting the extension of | question can be intrusted When f ide 
human slayery. In 1860 it elected its first President. During 24 of the | among the great n 3; agitates a return to protect 
44 years which have elapsed since the election of Lincoln the Republican | tective country s ( t falt nl ng 
Party has held complete control of the Government. For 18 more of We hav xter i widely our foreign mart nd w é ’ 
the 44 years it has held partial control through the possession of one | adoption of al! practicable methods for their further extension, it 2 
or two branches of the Government, while the Democratic Party during | commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be effected 
the same period has had complete contro! for only two years consistent with the principles of protection and without ir : ) 
This long tenure of dower by the Republican Party is not due to | American Agriculture, American labor, or any American it t 
chance. It is a demonstration that the Republican Party has com- | E 
mended ion sab aence of che, Severe people for nearly two genera- | THE GOLD STANDARD MUST BE UPHE! 
tions to a degree never equaled in our history, and has displayed a to hallows he » duty of » Republican Partv to 0 
high capacity for rule and government which has been made oan more a weave - a ‘? the duty of tx Rey ee I ain up! 
conspicuous by the incapacity and infirmity of purpose shown by its | i > See See ee eee Soe ee ar R 
opponents. eee ae a eee ahs ey t = Sh , { * 
REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS SINCE 1897. | Sonkanee the sdaehian and bat wever aiven any orced since that | - 
The Republican Party entered upon its present period of complete | belief in it or fidelity to it 
supremacy in 1897. We have every right to congratulate ourselves = . i . 
‘ | ENCOURAGE HE MERCHANT 
upon the work since then accomplished, for it has added luster even | ‘ o : 
to the traditions of the party which carried the Government through While every other industry has pros; d under the f ng aid of 
the storms of civil war. | Republican legislation, American shipping engaged in 1 gn ti n 
We then found the country, after four years of Democratic rule, in | competition with the low cost of construction y Ww ind 
evil plight, oppressed with misfortune, and doubtful of the future. | subsidies of foreign governments has not for many years ceived 
Public credit d been lowered, the revenues were declining, the debt | the Government of the United Stat adequat ncour nt 
was growing, the administration’s attitude toward Spain was feeble | kind. We therefore favor legislation which will encourage and up 
and mortifying, the standard of values was threatened and uncertain, | the American merchant marine, and we cordially appre gis] 
labor was unemployed, business was sunk in the depression which had | of the last Congress which created the Merchant Mar ( 
succeeded the panic of 1893, hope was faint, and confidence was gone. investigate and report on this subject 
We met these unhappy conditions vigorously, effectively, and at once. . ie aa 
We replaced a Democratic tariff law based on free-trade principles ee ae ees 
and —- with sectional protection by a consistent protective tariff, | 4 Navy powerful enough to defend the United Sta air ny 
and industry, freed from oppression and stimulated by the encourage- attack to uphold the Monroe doctrine, and watch ove l ree 
ment of wise laws, has expanded to a degree never before known, has | js essential to the safety and the welfare of the Ameri peo} To 
conquered new markets, and has created a volume of exports which | maintain such a Navy is the fixed policy of t Repu n P 
has surpassed imagination. Under the Dingley tariff labor has been 
fully egiegen, wages have risen, and all industries have revived and EXCLUDE CHINESE LA 
prospered. Tea ¢ ialy approve the attitude of President R velt and ¢ ess 
We firmly established the gold standard, which was then menaced in he eee ae ouoinelen ~ Petes ones and 7 mise a n nce 
with ——- a returned to business, and with confidence | of the Republican policy in that direction. _~s 
an unexampled prosperity. 


For deficient revenues supplemented by improvident issues of bonds 


ENFORCE THE CIVIL-SERVICE LAW 
we gave the country an income which produced a large surplus and 


which enabled us only four years after the Spanish War had closed to The civil-service law was placed on the statute book t Re 
remove over one hundred millions of annual war taxes, reduce the | lican Party, which has always sustained it, and we ren mar 1 
publie debt, and lower the interest charges of the Government. declarations that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced 
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ADMINISTER PENSION LAWS LIBERALLY. 
always mindful of the country’s debt to the soldiers and 
sailors of the United States, and we believe in making ample provision 
! i and in the liberal administration of the pension laws. 
ARBITRATION, 


‘ re 


We favor the peaceful settlement of international differences by 

arbitration 
PROTECT AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD, 

\V mmend the vigorous efforts made by the administration to 
protect American citizens in foreign lands and pledge ourselves to 
insist upon the just and eyual protection of all our citizens abroad. 
It is the unquestioned duty of the Government to procure for all our 
citizens without distinction the rights of travel and sojourn in friendly 
count , and we declare ourselves in favor of all proper efforts tending 
to that end 

OUR POLICY REGARDING CHINA, 


Our great interests and our growing commerce in the Orient render 
the condition of China of high importance to the United States. We 
cordially commend the policy pursued in that direction by the adminis- 


trations of President McKinley and President Roosevelt. 


ENrorRct THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS ELECTIVE 
CHISES, 

We favor such congressional action as shall determine whether by 

discriminations the elective franchise in any State has been 

limited, and if such is the case we demand that 

Congress and in the electoral colleges shall be 

reduced as directed by the Constitution of the United 


REGARDING FRAN- 


special 
unconstitutionally 
representation in 
proporth 
State 


nately 


COMBINATIONS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL, 


Combinations of capital and of labor are the results of the economic 
movement of the age, but neither must be permitted to infringe upon 


the rights and interests of the people. Such combinations, when law- 
fully formed for lawful purposes, are alike entitled to the protection of 
the lews, Lut beth are subject to the laws and neither can be per- 
mitted to break them, 

M’KINLEY AND ROOSEVELT. 


The great statesman and patriotic American, William McKinley, who 
was reelected by the Republican Party to the Presidency four years ago 
was assassinated just at the threshold of his second term. The entire 
Nation mourned his untimely death and did that justice to his great 
qualities of mind and character which history will confirm and repeat. 


The American people were fortunate in his successor, to whom they 
turned with a trust and confidence which have been fully justified. 
President Roosevelt brought to the great responsibilities thus sadly 


forced upon him a clears bead, a brave heart, and earnest patriotism, 

and high ideals of public duty and public service. True to the prin- 

ciples of the Republican Party and to the policies which that party 

had declared, he has also shown himself ready for every emergency and 

has met new and vital questions with ability and with success. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE COAL STRIKE, 

The confidence of the people in his justice, inspired by his public 
earecr, enabled him to render personally an inestimable service to the 
country by bringing about a settlement of the coal strike which threat- 
ened such disastrous results at the opening of the winter in 1902. 

ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

Our foreign policy under bis administration has not only been able, 
vigorous, and dignified, but to the highest degree successful. The com- 
plicated questions which arose in Venezuela were settled in such a way 
by President Roosevelt that the Monroe doctrine was signally vindi- 
cated and the cause of peace and arbitration greatly advanced. 

PANAMA, 
prompt and vigorous action in Panama, which we commend in 
e highest terms, not only secure to us the canal route, but avoided 
reign complications which might have been of a very serious character, 
IN THE ORIENT. 


Hie has continued ihe policy of President McKinley in the Orient, and 
our position in China, signalized by our recent commercial treaty with 
that Empire, has uever been so high, 


i 
} 
i 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY, 

Ile secured the tribunal by which the vexed and perilous question of 
the Alaskan boundary was finally settled. 

Whenever crimes against humanity have been perpetrated which have 
shocked our people his protest has been made and our good offices have 
been tendered, but always with due regard to international obligations. 

Under his guidance we find ourselves at peace with all the world, and 
never were we more respected or our wishes more regarded by foreign 
nations, 

DOMESTIC QUESTIONS, 

Preeminently successful in regard to our foreign relations, he has 
been equally fortunate in dealing with domestic questions. The country 
has known that the public credit and the national currency were abso- 
lutely safe in the hands of his administration. In the enforcement of 
the laws he has shown not only courage but the wisdom which under- 
stands that to permit laws to be violated or disregarded opens the door 
to anarchy, while the just enforcement of the law jis the soundest con- 
servatism. He has held firmly to the fundamental American doctrine 
that all men must obey the law; that there must be no distinction be- 
tween rich and poor, between ae and weak, but that justice and 
equal protection under the law must be secured to every citizen without 
regard to race, creed, or condition. 

lis administration has been throughout vigorous and honorable, high- 
minded and patriotic. We commend it without reservation to the con- 
siderate Judgment of the American people. 


. The Democratic convention of 1908 was held in Denyer, Colo., on 
July 7-11, 

William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated for President 
and John W. Kern, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted : 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1908. 


We, the representatives of the Democracy of the United States, in 
national convention assembled, reaffirm our belief in and pledge our 
loyalty to the principles of the party. 
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We rejoice at the increasing signs of an awakening throughout the 
country. The various investigations have traced graft and political cor 
ruption to the representatives of predatory wealth, and laid bare the 
unscrupulous methods by which they have debauched elections and 
preyed upon a defenseless public through the subservient officials whom 
they have raised to place and power. 

The conscience of the Nation is now aroused and will free the Goy 
ernment from the grip of those who have made it a business asset of the 
favor-seeking corporations. It must become again a people’s Govern 
ment, and be administered in all departments according to the Jeffer 
sonian maxim, “* Equal rights to all; special privileges to none.” 

“ Shall the people rule?” is the overwhelming issue which manif; 
itself in all the questions now under discussion. 

INCREASE OF OFFICEHOLDERS, 

Coincident with the enormous increase in expenditures is a like addi 
tion to the number of officeholders. During the past year 23,784 wer 
added, costing $16,156,000, and in the past six years of Republican ad 
ministration the total number of new offices created, aside from man 
commissions, has been 99,319, entailing an additional expenditure ot 
nearly $70,000,000, as against only 10,279 new offices created under th: 
Cleveland and McKinley administrations, which involved an expendi 
ture of only $6,000,000. We denounce this great and growing increas: 
in the number of officeholders as not only unnecessary and wasteful! 
but also as clearly indicating a deliberate purpose on the part of th 
administration to keep the Republican Party in power at public expen 
by thus increasing the number of its retainers and dependents. Suc! 
procedure we declare to be no less dangerous and corrupt than the ope: 
purchase of yotes at the polls. 


ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION, 


The Republican Congress in the session just ended made a 
tions amounting to $1,008,000,000, exceeding the total expenditures 
the past fiscal year by $90,000,000, and leaving a deficit of more tha: 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year just ended. We denounce the needics 
waste of the people’s money, which has resulted in the appalling in 
crease, as a shameful violation of all prudent considerations of gover 
ment and as no less than a crime against the millions of working nx 
and women, from whose earnings the great proportion of these colossa! 
sums must be extorted through excessive tariff exactions and other 
direct methods. It is not surprising that, in the face of this shockin 
record, the Republican platform contains no reference to economical : 
ministration or promise thereof in the future. We demand that a st: 
be put to this frightful extravagance, and insist upon the strictes 
economy in every department, compatible with frugal and efficient 
ministration. 

ARBITRARY POWER—THE SPEAKER. 


The House of Representatives was designed by the fathers of tl 
Constitution to be the popular branch of our Government, responsi) 
of the public will. 

The House of Representatives, as controlled in recent years by 
Republican Party, has ceased to be a deliberative and legislative bod 
responsive to the will of the majority of its Members, but bas con 
under the absolute domination of the Speaker, who has entire cont: 
of its deliberations and powers of legislation. 

We have observed, with amazement, the popular branch of our |! 
eral Government helpless to ebtain either the consideration or cn 
ment of measures desired by a majority of its Members. 

Legislative control becomes a failure when one Member in the ) 
son of the Speaker is more powerful than the entire body. 

We demand that the House of Representatives shall again becom 
deliberative body, controlled by a majority of the people’s Represen 
tives, and not by the Speaker; and we pledge ourselves to adopt 
rules and regulations to govern the House of Representatives as w 
enable a majority of its Members to direct its deliberations and con! 
legislation. 

MISUSE OF PATRONAGE. 

We condemn as a violation of the spirit of our institutions the act 
of the present Chief Executive in using the patronage of his high of 
to secure the nomination for the Presidency of one of his Cabinet « 
cers. A forced succession in the Presidency is scarcely less repugn 
to public sentiment than is life tenure in that office. No good intent 
on the part of the Execut?ve, and no virtue in the one selected, 
justify the establishment of a dynasty. The right of the peopl 
freely select their officials is inalienable and can not be delegated. 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


We demand Federal legislation forever terminating the partners! 
which bas existed between corporations of the country and the Repu 
lican Party under the expressed or implied agreement that in ret 
for the contribution of great sums of money wherewith to purcl 
elections they should be allowed to continue substantially unmol: 
in their efforts to encroach = the rights of the people. : 

Any reasonable doubt as to the existence of this relation has |) 
dispelled by the sworn testimony of witnesses examined in the ins 
ance investigation in New York, and the open admission of a sins 
individual—unchallenged by the Republican national committee —t 
he himself, at the personal request of the then Republican candid 
for the Presidency, raised over a quarter of a million of dollars to 
used in a single State during the closing hours of the last campa 
In order that this practice shail be stopped for all time we demand | 
passage of a statute punishing by imprisonment any officer of 4 « 
poration who shall either contribute on behalf of, or consent to 
contribution by, a corporation of any money or thing of value to 
used in furthering the election of a President or Vice President of | 
United States or any Member of the Congress thereof. : 

We denounce the Republican Party, having complete control of | 
Federal Government, for its failure to pass the bill introduced in th 
last Congress to compel the publication of the names of contribute: 
and the amounts contributed toward campaign funds, and point ‘0 
the evidence of the sincerity of Republican leaders wheu they soush', 
by an absolutely irrelevant and impossible amendment, to defeat th: 
passage of the bill. As a further evidence of their intention to con 
duct their campaign in the coming contest with vast sums of mon: 
wrested from favor-seeking corgorations, we call attention to the fac 
that the recent Republican national convention at Chicago retuse 
when the issue was presented to it, to declare against such practi 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law Pp! 
hibiting any corporation from contributing te a campaign fund 2! 
any individual trom contributing =e amount above a _ reasons 
maximum, and providing fer the publication, before election, ot 
such contributions above a reasonable maximum. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES | We favor t) nnet nt of law gelving to the { 
Believing with Jefferson in “the support of the State governments | *°™@mission t \ if s 
{fn all their righis as the most competent administrations for our do S : Ss before t 
mestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against anti-Republican : : t 
tendencies,” and in “the preservation of the General Government in 7 
its whole constitutional viger as the sheet anchor of our peace at | 
home and safety abroad,” we are opposed to the centralization implied : We ize t I t Y t ? 
in the suggestion now frequently made that the powers of the General | /Ate, under the sd n of t Int e ¢ I ‘ { 
Government should be extended by judicial construction. There is no| ° ys and rvices of t g ! t l nf 
twilight zone between the Nation and the State in which exploiting | t®usmiss mes t t S 
interests can take refuge from both; and it is as necessary that the | 
Federal Government shall exercise the powers delegated to it, that it is | 
that the Sta - governments shall use the authority reserved to them; p OT } 
but we insist that Federal remedies for the regulation of interstate | in Pat had ' . +} 
commerce and for the prevention of private monopoly shali be added Govern t. fu . t : 
to, not substituted for, State remedies. | willing or incompetent to prot the the general ' it 
POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. has so linked tl ountry to Wall Stre of | 
We favor the election ef United States Senators by direet vote of | 27° oo pet Se eneee people. VW SCANGlES. 6 Sev ee. ee 
the people, and regard this reform as the gateway to other nationa! _dbete ey ped —— be sggreeadtor angle Ph alll . . ; 
reforms. ; Speculators in tarm products, it } | | fund without 
TARIFF } interest and without competition fave ‘ ! It < d 
. : 7 an : P ‘ : ; emergency for which it is largely respor 1 a 
We welcome the belated promise of tariff reform now offered by the | a bill changing the b } ‘ ‘ ; 
Republican Party as a tardy recognition of the righteousness of the | manipulation, and has failed to give to t = 000.000 ae steal 
Democratic position on this question; but the people can not safely ountry protectio: ier hele aaebn 
intrust the execution of this important work to a party which is so We believe that in so aie ee 
deeply obligated to the highly protected interests as is the Republican | geney currency e curren hy 7 
Party. We call attention to the significant fact that the promised re Fede Casarnunnat ; 
lief is postponed until after the coming election—an election to suc- | stq bank Wa 3 rhe oat ‘ 
ceed in which the Republican Party must have that same support from | nati hanka shall iad on 4 
the beneficiaries of the high protective tariff as it has always here-| prompt p 7. ee’ sd i eo tan 
tofore received from them; and to the further fact that during years | ynder an equitable « x} lable Sta 
of uninterrupted power no action whatever has been taken by the | jnctitutions wishine se it 
Republican Congress as to correct the admittedly existing tariff | We favor a postal aawis ‘bank if ¢} pies } 
iniquities. ; IPE peg real ergy fle cen fg iaranteed b 
We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import | deposited money in the communities where the depositors ee 
duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled prod- | condemn the policy re a aie 4 — : 
ucts should be placed upon the free list; material reductions should be | panks under a plan of cond which tl uonvesnte 1 
made in the tariff upon the necessaries ef life, especially upon articles | o¢ the rural comm “a ar ag aatatl ee r 
competing with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more | ¢harge in the bat Feet. - ¢1 s ; 
cheaply than at home; and gradual reductiens should be made in| medinm of the soe ae aaa nd i - 
such other schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a | maneicote oo , ema ‘ 
revenue basis. a ne : 
Iixisting duties have given the manufacturers of paper a_ shelter , ote 
behind which they have organized combinations to raise the price of The courts of ju re the | \ of o 
pulp and of paper, thus imposing a tax upon the spread of knowl- | to none in our purpose to maintain their dignit Our 1 t\ 
edge. We demand the immediate repeal of the tarif on wood pulp, | to the bench a long line of disting hed justice ho } t 
print paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that those articles be | respect and confidence in which thi epartment 1 e fe 
placed upon the free ilst. i maintained. We resent t! ittempt of tl Repu n J 
INCOME TAX, | false issue respecting the judiciar it 
We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we urge | STeat bedy of our citizens to ies 
the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorizing | courts 2 . 
Congress to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate in Mt aS CRE FUNCTION OF UK eee tO 2 : 
comes, to the end that wealth may bear ils proportionate share of thi reate, and if the laws appear to v og OF poms 
burdens of the Federal Goyernmert. ane Ss te Se a eee change then me OF pon wi 
ne i egr Ty ol ou { murts n al 1 
TRUSTS. t f lif ieee i ae 
protection of life, perso s ite ind p i 
A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. We therefore | may be abused, we should guard t 
favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal law against guilty Experience has proven th i“ t ) 
magnates and officials and demand the enactment of such additional | law relating to inj is, and \ ] 
legislation as may be necessary to make it impossible for a private | platform of 1896 O4 in 1 tl isu 
monopoly to exist in the United States. Among the additional remedies | United States Senate in 1896, but whicl Kep in ¢ 
we specify three: First, a law preventing a duplication of directors | ever since refused to enact, relating to contempt Ped 
among competing corporations; second, a license system which will, providing for trial by jury in cases of ind 
without abridging the right of cach State to create corporations, or its | Questions of judicial practice hay risen, esp 
right to regulate as it wil! foreign cerporations doing business within | with industrial disputes. We belic that the part { 
its limits, make it necessary for a manufacturing or trading corporation | proceedings shall be treated with rigid impartiality 1 tl 
engaged in interstate commerce to take out a Federal license before it | should not be issued in an ises in which j 
shall be permitted to control as much as 25 per cent of the products in | if no industrial disy © we I lved 
which it deals, the license to protect the public from watered stock and | The expanding organization of industi kes it essent that 
to prohibit the control by such corporation of more than 50 per cent | should be no abridement of the right of w © earn ' mre to 
of the total amonnt of any product consumed in the United States; and, | organize for the protection of wag nd the improvement of 
third, a law ccinpelling such licensed corporations to sell to ail pur-| ditions, to the end that such 1 r ¢ nizatio ; 
chasers in all paris of the country on the same terms, after making | should not be regarded as illegal combinat s il 
the allowance for the cost of transportation. We favor the eight-hour day on all Government wor 
RAILROAD LEGISLATION, We pledge the Democrat Party t th y fmont af a ( 
We assert the right of Congress to exercise complete control over | BPeSS) 8s. hilt - oo wedes ies — mcOm extend 
interstate commerce and the right of cach State to exercise like contro! | Ployers’ Hability D etal ae _ De eh menia ts 
over commerce within its borders. bated de tT <tr i - neiated * . ste ‘ " ‘ 
We demand such enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Com- Departme ee: Se eee ee ee 1 the 
merce Commission as may be necessary to enable it to compel rail- | '® Wich Gepartnen ox ae ™ 
roads to perform their duties as common carriers and prevent dis- | THE | ! 
crimination and extortion. Pe 
We favor the efficient supervision and rate regulation of railroads We condemn t xperiment in imp 


engaged in interstate commerce. To this end we recommend the valua which has involved us in enormous ex} 

tion of railroads by the Interstate Cammerce Commission, such valua instead of strength, and laid our Na on n to 
tion to take into consideration the physical value of -the property, the doning a fundamental doctrine of self-a el W 
| 
i 


original cost. the cost of production, and any elements of value that | diate declaration of the Nation S purpose to?! 2 
will render the valuation fair and just. of the Philippine Islands as soon as a 

We favor such legislation as will prohibit the railroads from engaging | lished, such independence to be guarant : 
in business which brings them into competition with their shippers; | independence of Cuba, until the neutre tion « t 
also legislation preventing the overissue of stocks and bonds by inter- | secured by treaty with other powers eee ns 
State railroads, and legislation which will assure such reduction in | of the Philippines our Go ‘rnment should 1 ! 


transportation rates as conditions will permit, care being taken to avoid | necessary for coaling stations and n al 





reduction that would compel a reduction of wages, prevent adequate | VATE Ay 
service, or do injustice to legitimate investments. i ; 

We heartily approve the laws prohibiting the pass and the rebate, | Water furnishes tl cheaper mx 
and we favor any further necessary legislation to restrain, correct, and | National Goverrment, having the cont of n 


prevent such abuses. improve them to their fullest capacit We ea 

We favor such legislation as will increase the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, giving to it the initiative with reference to 
rates and transportation charges put into effect by the railroad com- 
panies, and permitting the Interstate Commerce Commission on its own 
initiative to declare a rate illegal and as being more than should be 
charged for such service. The present law relating thereto is inadequate 


ty 


diate adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan 
water course in the Union which is ju fied | t 
and to secure that end w or, her ple, 
the Great Lakes with the navigable 1 . id wilt t ( 
the Mississippi River, and ft) navies wit 

ificial canals, with a view of } 








out power to fix or investigate a rafe until complaint has been made to 
it by the shipper. 

We further declare in favor of a law that all agreements of traffic 
or other associations of railway agents affecting interstate rates, serv 
ice, or classification shall be unlawful, unless filed with and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


We favor the coordination of t! vario ‘ ‘ 
connected with waterways in on y f t 
in the completion of such a sj m of inland waterw 
the creation of a fund ample ntin 
conducted under the direction of : "i 
ized by law 


| 
by reason of the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission is with | ways to be navigated by vess« o tand I 
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MERCHANT MARINE 


\ eve in the upbuilding of the American merchant marine with- 
additional! burdens upon the people and without bounties 

1 trea iry. 

THE NAVY. 

I constitutional provision that a navy shall be provided and main- 
i | mea an adequate navy, and we believe that the interests of 
; ntry would be best served by having a navy sufficient to defend 
{ { tl country and protect American citizens wherever their 

i opard: 


PROTECTION ( AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
We pledge irselves to insist upon the just and lawful protection of 
r ci home and abroad, and to use all proper methods to 
them, whether native born or naturalized, and without dis- 
tion of race or creed, the equal protection of the law and enjoyment 
of all rights and privileges open to them under our treaties; and if, 
existing treaties, the right of travel and sojourn is denied to 
can citizens, or recognition is withheld from American passports 
ountries on the ground of race or creed, we favor prompt 
with the Governments of such countries to secure the 
of these unjust discriminations. 
emapd that all over the world a duly authenticated passport 





hlations 
val 


\ ( 


i by the Government of the United States to an American citizen 
proof of the fact that he is an American citizen and shall 
him to the treatment due him as such. 


FOREIGN PATENTS 

We believe that where an American citizen holding a patent in a 
reign country is compelled to manufacture under his patent within a 
iin time, similar restrictions should be applied in this country to 

the citiz subjects of such a country. 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Che law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly 
to the end that merit and ability shall be a standard of ap- 
and promotion, rather than services rendered to a political 


ns or 


PENSIONS. 


a generous pension policy, both as a matter of justice to 
ving veterans and their dependents, and because it tends to 
relieve t country of the necessity of maintaining a large standing 
HEALTH BUREAU. 
Ve advocate the organization of all existing national public health 
into a nationa! bureau of public health, with such power over 
conditions connected with factories, mines, tenements, child 
and such other conditions connected within jurisdiction of Yederal 
tjovernment and do not interfere with the power of the States con- 
trolling public health agencies. 
RICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL EDUCATION, 

Che Democratic Party favors the extension of agricultural, mechan- 
cal. and industrial education. We therefore favor the establishment of 
district agricultural experiment stations and secondary agricultural and 
mechanical colleges In the several States. 

OKLAHOMA, 


welcome Oklahoma to the sisterhood of States and heartily con- 
rratulate her upon the auspicious beginning of a great career. 
ARIZONA AND NEW MBXICO. 


rhe National Democratic Party has for the last 16 years labored for 
the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as separate States of the 
Union, and recognizing that each possesses every qualification success- 
fully to maintain separate State governments, we favor the immediate 
admission of these Territories as separate States. 
ALASKA AND PORTO RICO, 


We mand for the people of Alaska and Porto Rico the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privileges of a Territorial form of government, 
and that the officials appointed to administer the government of all our 
Terri and the District of Columbia should be thoroughly qualified 
by pre bona fide residence. 

HAWAII, 


ren its 
sanitary 
bor, 


AG 


tort 


vious 


We favor the application of the principles of the land laws of the 
United States to our newly ———- Territory, Hawaii, to the end that 
the public lands of that Territory may be held and utilized for the 
benefit of bona fide homesteaders. 


POST ROADS, 


We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 


NATURAL RESOURCES, 


We repeat the demand for internal development and for the conserva 
tion of our natural resources contained in previous platforms, the en- 
forcement of which Mr. Roosevelt has vainly sought from a reluctant 
party ; and to that end we insist upon the preservation, protection, and 
replacement of needed forests, the preservation of the public domain of 
homeseekers, the protection of the national resources in timber, coal, 
iron, and oil against monopolistic control, the development of our water- 
ways for navigation and every other useful purpose, including the irri- 

ition of arid lands, the reclamation of swamp lands, the clarification 

streams, the development of water power, and the preservation of 

tric power generated by this natural force, from the control of 
monopoly ; and to such end we urge the exercise of all powers, national, 
State, and municipal, both separately and in cooperation. 


We insist upon a policy of administration of our forest reserves which 
shall reheve it of the abuses which have arisen thereunder, and which 
shall, as far as practicable, conform to the police regulations of the 


several States wherein the reserves are located, which shall enable home 
steaders as of right to cota and acquire title to all portions thereof 
which are especially adapted to agriculture and which shall furnish a 
system of timber sales available as well to the private citizen as to the 
large manufacturer and consumer. 


GRAZING LANDS. 


The establishment of rules and regulations, if any such are necessary, 
in relation to free grazing upen the public lands outside of forests or 
other reservations, until the same shall eventually be disposed of, should 
be left % the people of the States, respectively, in which such lands 
may be situated. 


—— ee 


PAN AMERICAN RELATIONS. 


The Democratic Party recognizes the importance and advantage of 
developing closer ties of Pan American friendship and commerce be- 
tween the United States and her sister relations of Latin America, 
and favors the taking of such steps, consistent with Democratic policies, 
for better acquaintance, greater mutual confidence, and larger exchange 
of trade as will bring lasting benefit not only to the Mnited States, but 
to this group of American Republics, having constitutions, forms of 
government, ambitions, and interests akin to our own. 


PANAMA CANAL. 
We believe that the Panama Canal will 
our country, and favor its speedy completion. 
ASIATIC IMMIGRATION, 


We favor full protection, by both National and State Governments 
within their respective spheres, of all foreigners residing in the United 
States under treaty, but we are opposed to the admission of Asiatic 
immigrants who can not be amalgamated with our population, or whose 
presence among us would raise a race issue and involve us in diplomatic 
controversies with oriental powers. 

CONCLUSION, 

The Democratic Party stands for democracy; the Republican Party 
has drawn to itself all that is aristocratic and plutocratic. The Demo- 
cratic Party is the champion of equal rights and opportunities to all; 
the Republican Party is the party of privilege and private monopoly. 
The Democratic Party listens to the voice of the whole people and 
gauges progress by the prosperity and advancement of the average 
man; the Republican Party is subservient to the comparatively V 
who are the beneficiaries of governmental favoritism. We invite the <o 
operation of all, regardless of previous political affiliation or past dif- 
ferences, who desire to preserve a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, and who favor such an administration of 
the Government as will insure, as far as human wisdom can, that 
each citizen shall draw from society a reward commensurate with his 
contribution to the welfare of society. 


prove of great value to 


The Republican convention of 1908 was held in Chieago, Ill. on 
June 16-20. ; 
William Howard Taft, of Ohio, was nominated for President and 


James 8. Sherman, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1908. 
TRIBUTE TO THE PARTY. 


Once more the Republican Party in national convention assembled 
submits its cause to the people. This great historic organization that 
destroyed slavery, preserved the Union, restored credit, expanded the 
national domain, established a sound financial system, developed 
the industries and resources of the country, and gave to the Nation 
her seac of honor in the councils of the world now meets the new 
problems of the Government with the same spirit with which it solved 
the old. In this the greatest area of American advancement the Re- 
publican Party has reached its highest service under the leadership 
of Theodore Roosevelt. His administration is an epoch in American 


history. tn no other period since the national sovereignty was won 
under Washington or preserved under Lincoln has there been such 


mighty progress in those ideals of government which make for justice, 
equality, and fair dealing among men. The highest aspirations of the 
American people have found voice. Their most exalted servant repre- 
sents the best aims and the worthiest purposes of all his countrymen. 
American manhood has been lifted up to a nobler sense of duty and 
obligation. Conscience and courage in public station and high stand- 
ards of right and wrong in private life have been the cardinal princi- 
ples of political life. Capital and labor have been brought into 
closer relations of confidence and interdependence and the abuse of 
wealth and the tyranny of power, and all evils and privileged favorit- 
ism have been put to scorn by the simple and manly virtues of justice 
and fair play. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


The greatest accomplishments of President Roosevelt have been first 
and foremost a brave and impartial enforcement of the law. ‘The 
prosecution of illegal trusts and monopolies, the exposure and punish- 
ment of evildoers in the public service, the more effective regulation 
of the rates and services of the great transportation lines, the com- 
plete overthrow of preferences, rebates, and discriminations, the arbi- 
tration of labor disputes, the amelioration of the conditions of wage 
earners everywhere, the conservation of the natural resources of the 
country, the forward step in the improvement of the inland waterways, 
and always the earnest support and defense of every wholesome safe- 
guard which has made more secure the guaranties of life, liberty, and 
property—these are the elements that will make for Theodore Roose- 
velt his piose in history, but more than all else the great things he bas 
done will be an inspiration to those who have yet greater things to do. 

We declare our unfaltering adherence to the policies thus inaugu- 
rated, and pledge their continuance under the Republican administra- 
tion of the Government. 


COUNTRY’S GREAT PROSPERITY. 


Under the guidance of the Republican principles the American people 
have become the richest Nation in the world. Our wealth to-day ex- 
ceeds that of England and all of her colonies and that of France and 
Germany combined. When the Republican Party was born the wexlth 
of this country was $16,000,000,000. It has leaped to $110,000,000,000 
in a generation, while Great Britain has gathered but $60,000,000.000 
in 500 years. The United States now owns one-fourth vf the world’s 
wealth and makes one-third of all the modern manufactured products. 

In the great necessities of civilization, such as coal, the motive 
power of all activity; iron, the chief basis of all industry; cotton, the 
stable foundation of all fabrics; wheat, corn, and all the agricultural 
products that feed mankind, American supremacy is undisputed. And 
yet her great national wealth has been scarcely touched. We have a 
vast domain of 3,000,000 square miles literally bursting with latent 
treasure stil) waiting the magic of capital and industry to be con- 
verted to the practical uses of mankind; a country rich in soil and 
climate, embarrassed in its riches and treasures, and all the products 
of the field, the forest, and the factory. With gratitude to God's 
bounty, with pride in the splendid productiveness of the past, and with 
confidence in the plenty and prosperity of the future, the Republican 
Party declares for the principle that in the development and enjoy- 
ment of wealth so great and blessings so benign there shall be equal 
opportunity to all, 
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commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests are founded, and | tior 
the necessity of promoting their continued welfare through the oper- | bl vIn 
ation of the Republican policies as the recent safe passage of th work in this ’ 
American people through a tinancial disturbance which, if appearing i its ce dl 
the midst of Democratic rule or the menace it. ight have equaled | better: ‘ ond 
the familiar Democratic panics of the congratulate the | t nS 1 
people of the United States because of ican supremacy and 
hail with confidence the signs now manife nplete restoration of 
bus ss prosperity in all lines of trade, ¢ ! e, and manufacturing oo een 
’ e the election of William McKinley in 1896 the people of this | P! nm tO AM 
country have felt anew the wisdom of trusting to the Republican Or uction 0 I 
Party, through decisive majorities, the control and direetion of na- | ve prererred claims . 
tional affairs. The many wise and comprehensive measures adopted | Child-labor statute for the Distt ‘ 
at recent sessions of Congress have demonstrated the patriotic resolv tion Into the condl ve ‘ 
of the Republican leadership in the legislative department to keep step | the emproyees Of tt 
in the forward march to our better government. state business, to apy S150 ( 
RECORD OF LAST SESSION OF CONGRESS, eae = 1 to. al end Py - . 
Noiwithstanding the indefensible filibustering of the Democrat portation of contract labor vy 
minority in the Heuve of Representatives during the last session, many | tion in Federal authority to lig 
wholesome and progressive laws were enacted, and we especially com-! portunity fer happiness and th 
mend the passage of the emergency currency bill, the appointm of a The Republican Party 1 en 
national monetaty commission, the employers’ Government liability | generally for their well-being and ¢ “ 
law, the measures for the greater efficiency of the Army and the Navy, The Republican \ pl 
the widows’ peasion bill, the child-labor law for the District of | integrity of th ) s, Sta ind | 
Columbia, the new siatute for the safety of railroad engineers and | power to enforce their proc nd 
fire », and many other acts conserving the public welfare. shall be preserved inviolate. 
rARIFF REVISION FROMISED. We believe, however, that the rules I lure in tl Fed il 
The Republican Party declares unequivocally for a revision of the with respect *e oe mores . 0 th ae 
tariff by a special session of ihe Congress immediately following the in- | *°CUTUCtY Genk ed : : ec eee oe ae eae 
i os i 7 ; : ; restraining order should be ssued W \ not ‘ e} whet 
auguration of the next President, and commends the steps already ate Ra ary would fF it from a con atest ; 
taken to this end in the work assigned to the appropriate committees eh id ees aad eee es 
of Congress, which are now investigating the operation and effect of | °"° oe — ee 
these schedules. In all tariff legislation the true principle of prote ritt \ 
tion is best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal Among those who welfare i is 
the difference between cost of production at home and abroad, together | country as is that of the wagework: is tl Amer i rm i 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the estab- | prosperity of the country rests peculiat upon the prosperity a 
lishment of a maximum and minimum trate to be administered by the | culture. The Repub ican Party during ihe kl: 1 4 | on 
President under limitations fixed by the taw, the maximum to be avail- | plished extraordinary work in bringing tl 1 Irces « the Natio 
able to meet the discrimination by foreign countries against American | Government to the ald of the farmer, not only id ing ag 
goods entering our markets, and the min:mum representing the normal | ture itself but in increasing the convenien of rural life Free 1 
measure of protection at home, the aim and the purpose of Republican | mail deiivery has been established It now reaches millions of 
policy being not only to preserve without excessive duties the security | citizens, and we favor its extension 1 1 ever ommunity in tl 
against foreign competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, | receives the full benefit of the Postal 8 We recognize th 
and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of | and economic advantages of good counti rei maintained mot 
living of the wageworkers of this country, who are the most direct | more largely at public expense and les nal le at the exper 
beneticiaries of the protective system. abutting property owner. In this wor we mimenm! tl growing 
ractice of State aid and we avprove the efforts of the Nat t Agi 
PHILIPPINE TARIFF. Pe itaral Hennsti np cmeevtmest ah gt. tai #1 
Beiween the United States and the Philippines we believe in free | public the best methods of road cons 
interchange of products with such limitations as to ar and tobacco _ . 
as will afford adequate protection to domestic inter | Sate s 
CURRENCY FF aon —— an Party has been ie r mo i i th 
ns j Iriend o 1¢ American negro, gave hit freedon ssistan 
We approve the emergency measure adopted by the Government dur- | wrote in the organi. law the declar ) hich pro ed his civil 
ing the recent financial disturbance, and especially commend the pas- | and political rights, and it belie today tha worthy p 
sage by Congress of the law designed to protect the country from a |} intelligence, industry, and good citizenship | earned t esp i! 
repetition of such a stringency. The Republican Party is committed to | encouragement of the Nation. We demand equal j for l 
the development of a permanent currency system, responding to our | without regard to race or col Wed it once more | it} 
greater needs, and the appointment of a national monetary commis- | reservation for the enforcement in letter and spirit of the tl e . 
sion by the present Congress which will impartially investigate all the | fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constit , Which wert 
proposed methods and insure the early realization of this purpose. | designed for the protection and adva icemet f the negro, and we co 
The present currency laws have fully justified their adoption, but an | demn all devices which have for their real aim his | ' ener 
expanding commerce, a marvelous growth in wealth and population, | and that for reasons of color alon unfait Amer 1 nil 
multiplying the centers of distribution, increasing the demand for the | pugnant to the preme law of the land 
movement of crops in the West and South, and entailing periodic CONSERVATION 01 
changes in the monetary condition, disclose the need of a more elastic ‘ : ae ia , ' 
and adaptable system. “Such a system must meet the requirements of | _ We indorse the movement inaugurated Weds action 
agriculturists, manufacturers, merchants, and business men in general: | CO@S¢TVaUion of the natural resources sos E 
must be automatic in operation, minimizing the fluctuations in the in. | Prevent the waste of timber. W Tyner nd ee eeeeiitianet on 
terest rates, and all must be in harmony with the Republican doctrine | the reclamation of arid lands, and reaffirm the Rep "hae Soni 
which insists that every dollar shall be based upon and as good as | [Pee @istribution of the avaliable areas oF the | pace ee cea 
gold. landi SS Settler No obligation of the future is mo insistent and u NC 
POSTAL SAVINGS. — ee ee ee pease. 5s ie ae a a 7s 
We favor the establishment of a postal savings bank system for thi systematie il provement upon a large and 0 | 
convenience of the people and the encouragement o7 thrift. all persons of the country of the waterways, ha 1 ¢ I 
TRUSTS. whose natural adaptability to the increasi: trail 
The Republican Party passed the Sherman antitrust law over Demo. | ©) “e teat gifts of benign Provides 
cratic opposition, and enforced it after Democratic dereliction. It has ARMY AND NAY 
been a wholesome instrument for good in the hands of a wise and fear a 7 
less administration; but experience has shown that its effectiveness | _,/ 0° Sixti oer passed many commendable ; 
can be strengthened and its real objects better obtained by such amend- | efficien y of the Army and Na\ eee wee omen nee Sea ; 
ment as will give the Federal Government greater supervision and con- | imtesral part of oe national establishment, authorizing 5 
trol over and greater publicity in the management of that class of cor- | Of AT™Y snd militia, Seen aan mew Naval bases, ane < 
porations engaged in interstate commerce having power and oppor- rt it - aah hi Se ho 1 as ae a] 
itw . . l i 1Ospit: > ant s Ss, an aaded a i i 
tunity to effect monopolies. | boat d stroyers, ® steam colliers, and & submarines to th net! 
RAILROADS. | the Navy. Alihough at peace with all the world and secur 1 th 
We approve the enactment cf the railroad-rate law and the vigorous | consciousness that the American people do not d ind W ho 
enforcement by the present administration of the statute against rebates | provoke a war with any other country, we m 
and discrimination, as a result of which the advantages formerly pos- | Unalterable devotion to the policy that will keep 1 a 
sessed by the large shipper over the small shipper have substantially | 4t all times to defend her traditional doctrin : , 
disappeared. And in this connection we commend an appropriation by | pirt in promoting trang nong | natior 
the present Congress to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to | ‘ MI 
thoroughly investigate and give publicity to the accounts of interstate | 
railroads. We believe, however, that the interstate commerce law | We commend the vigorous efforts made by U 
should be further amended so as to give railroads the right to make and | tect American citizens in foreign lands and pledge oursels » ID 
publish traffic agreements subject to the approval of the commission, | upon a just and equal protection of all our citizen d. J : 
but maintaining always the principle of competition between naturally | unquestioned duty of the Government to procu or all « 
coupons lines and avoiding the common control of such lines by any | — a _— of travel and sojourn in friendly count 
means whatsoever. . and we declare ourselyes in fayor of all prop ihe melt 
We favor such national legislation and supervision as will prevent the end 
overissue of stocks and bonds in the future by interstate carriers. NEIGHBO 
- > mm er? - 
; EMPLOYERS LIABILITY, Under the administration of the Republican Party th ‘ 
The enactment in constitutional form at the present session of Con- | merce of the United States has experienced markable growt 
gress of the employers’ liability law, the passage and enforcement of | its present annual valuation is approximately $5,000,000,000, and gi 
the safety-appliance statute, as well as the additional protection secured employment to a vast amount of labor and capital which otherw 
for engineers and firemen, the reduction in the hours of labor of train- | would be idle. It has inaugurated through the recent visit of 
men and railroad telegraphers, the successful exercise of the powers of | Secretary of State to South America and Mexico a new area pay 
mediation and arbitration between the interests of railroads and their | American commerce and comity, which inging 1 ! 
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Republics having a common historic herit- 
f nment, and offering us a limitless field 
il nm. 
HE HAGUE TRIBUNAL 

American statesmanship to the cause 
rongly advanced in The Hague conference 
r just pride and gratification. At the last sesion of the 
I it 1 t conventions were ratified, establishing 
‘ neutrals; plans were laid for the restrictions of sub 
n nin limiting the u of force for the collection of inter- 
ia governing the opening of hostilities; extending the ap- 
| n of Geneva principle in many ways; lessening the evils of 
nd promoting the peaceful settlement of international contro- 
vel At the same session 12 arbitration conventions with great 
nations were affirmed and extradition principles were ratified. We 
indo such achievement as the highest duty of people to perform, and 
proclaim the obligation of further strengthening the bonds of friendship 

and good will with all the nations of the world. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 
We adhere to the Republican doctrine of encouragement to American 


shipping and urge such legislation as will advance the merchant 
marine prestige of the country, so essential to the national defense, 
the enlargement of avenues of trade, and the industrial prosperity of 
our own people. 
PENSIONS. 

Another Republican policy which must be ever maintained is that 
of generous appreciation for those who have fought the country’s 
battles and for the widows and orphans of those who have fallen. 


We commend the increase in the widows’ pension made by the present 
Congress and declare for a liberal administration of all pension laws, 
to the end that the people’s gratitude may grow deeper as the mem- 


orles of the heoric sacrifices grow more sacred with the passing years. 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

We reaffirm our former declaration regarding the civil-service law. 
PUBLIC HEALTH, 


We commend the efforts made to secure greater efficiency in national 
public health agencies and favor such legislation as will effect its 
purpose, 

MINING. 

In the interest of the great mineral industries of our country we 
earnestly support the establishment of a bureau of mines and mining. 
COLONIAL. 

The American Government in Republican hands has freed Cuba, 
given peace and protection to Porto Rico and the Philippines under 


our flag, and begun the construction of the Panama Canal. The 
present condition in Cuba vindicates the wisdom of maintaining be- 
tween that Republic and this imperishable bonds of mutual interest. 

d the hope is now expressed that the Cuban people will soon again 

ready to assume complete sovereignty over their land. In Porto 
Rico the Government of the United States has met with loyal and 
“itriotic support. Order and prosperity prevail and the well-being 


the people in every respect promoted and conserved. We believe 
that the native inhabitants of Porto Rico should be at once made 
ilectively citizens of the United States, and that all others properly 
qualified under existing law residing in said islands should have the 
privilege of becoming naturalized. 
Iu the Philippines insurrection has been suppressed, law established, 
and life and property made secure. Education and practical expe- 
rience are there advancing the capacity of the people for government, 
und the policy of McKinley and Roosevelt is leading the inhabitants 
step by step to an ever-increasing home rule. 
PANAMA CANAL. 


Time has justified the selection of the Panama route for the great 
ivthmian canal, and events have shown the wisdom of securing au- 
thority over the zone through which it is to be built. The work is now 
progressing with a rapidity far beyond expectation, and already the 
realization of the hopes of the centuries is coming in view in the near 
future, 

STATEHOOD. 


favor the immediate admission of the Territories of New Mexico 
Arizona 


We 


and 


as separate States in the Union. 
LINCOLN CENTENARY. 
February 12, 1909, will be the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, that immortal spirit whose fame has bright- 
ned with the receding years and whose name stands among the first 
of those given to the world by the great Republic. We recommend 
that this centennial anniversay be celebrated throughout the confines 


the Nation by all the people, and especially by the public schools 
as an exercise to stir the patriotism of the youth of the land. 
REPUBLICANISM AND DEMOCRACY CONTRASTED. 
We call » attention of the American people to the fact that none 
the great measures here advocated ty the Republican Party could 
inaugurated and none of the forward steps here proposed could be 








taken under a Democratic administration, nor under one in which 

the party responsibility is divided. The continuance of the present 

policies absolutely requires the continuance in power of that party 

hich believes in them and which possesses the capacity to put 
tl into operation. 

Beyond all platform declarations there are fundamental differences 

1 the Republican Party and its chief opponent which makes one 

\ nd the other unworthy of public trust. In history the dif- 

ference between Demecracy and Republicanism is that one stood for 

d currency, the other for honest money; the one for free silver, 

for honest currency; the one for free trade, the other for 


; the one for the contraction of American influence, the other 





He 


j 





sion. One has been forced to abandon every position it has | 
| ‘ the great issues before the people, the other has held and 
\ licated all. 
in experience the difference between Democracy and Republicanism is 
that the one means adversity, while the other means prosperity. One 
means low wages, the other means high wages. One means 


and debt, the other means confidence and thrift. 

In principle the difference between Democracy and Republicanism 
is that one stands for vacillation and timidity in government, the 
other for strength and purpose. One stands for obstruction, the other 
for construction. One promises, the other performs. One finds fault, 
the other finds work. he present tendencies of the two parties are 


doubt | 


more marked by inherent differences. 
socialism, while the 
lated individualism. 


The trend of Democracy is toward 
Republican Party stands for a wise and regu- 
Socialism would destroy wealth, Republicanism 
would prevent its abuse. Socialism would give to each an equal 
right to take, Republicanism would give to each an equal right to 
earn. Socialism would offer an equality of position which would soon 
leave no one anything to possess. Republicanism would give equality 
to each; it would assure to each his share of the constantly increasing 
sum of possession. 

In line with this tendency the Democratic Party to-day believes in 
government ownership, while the Republican Party believes in goy- 
ernment legislation. Ultimately Democracy would have the Nation 
— the people, while Republicanism would have the people own the 
Nation. 

Upon this platform of principles and purposes, reaffirming our ad: 
herence to every Republican doctrine proclaimed since the birth of the 
party, we go before the country asking the support not only of those 
who have acted with us heretofore but of all our fellow citizens who, 
regardless of political differences, unite in a desire to maintain the 
policies, perpetuate the blessings, and make secure the achievements 
of a greater America. 


The Democratic of 1912 


June 25 


convention was held at Baltimore, Md., 
25-—July 3. 

Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, was nominated for President and 
Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 


The following platform was adopted: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1912. 


We, the representatives of the Democratic Party of the United States, 
in national convention assembled, reaffirm our devotion to the principles 
of democratic government formulated by Thomas Jefferson and enforced 
by a long and illustrious line of Democratic Presidents. 


TARIFF REFORM. 


We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has no 
right or power to impbdse or collect tariff duties except for the pur- 
pose of revenue, and we demand that the collection of such taxes 
shall be limited to the necessities of government honestly and econom- 
ically administered. 

The high Republican tariff is the principal cause of the unequal 
distribution of wealth. It is a system of taxation which makes the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. Under its operations the American farmer 
and laboring man are the chief sufferers. It raises the cost of the 
necessaries of life to them, but does not protect their product or wages. 
The farmer sells largely in free markets and buys almost entirely 
in the protected markets. In the most highly protected industries, such 
as cotton and wool, steel and iron, the wages of the laborers are the 
lowest paid in any of our industries. We denounce the Republican 
pretense on that subject, and assert that American wages are estab- 
lished by competitive conditions and not by the tariff. 

We favor the immediate downward revision of the existing high and 
in many cases prohibitive tariff duties, insisting that material reduc- 
tions be speedily made upon the necessaries of life. Articles entering 
into competition with trust-controlled products and articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture which are sold abroad more cheaply than at home 
shouid be put upon the free list. i 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate 
attainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

We denounce the action of President Taft in vetoing the bills to 
reduce the tariff in the cotton, woolen, metal, and chemical schedules 
and the farmers’ free-list bill, all of which were designed to give 
immediate relief to the ninsses from the exactions of the trusts. 

The Republican Party, while promising tariff revision, has shown 
by its tariff legislation that such revision is not to be in the people's 
interest; and having been faithless to its pledges of 1908, it should no 
longer enjoy the confidence of the Nation. We appeal to the American 
people to support us in our demand for a tariff for revenue only. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING, 


The high cost of living is a serious problem in every American home, 
The Republican Party, in its platform, attempts to escape from respon- 
sibility for present conditions by denying that they are due to a pro- 


tective tariff. We take issue with them on this subject, and ona that 
excessive prices result in a large measure from the high tariff laws 


enacted and maintained by the Republican Party and from trusts and 
commercial conspiracies fostered and encouraged by such laws, and we 
assert that no substantial relief can be secured for the people without 
import duties on the necessaries of life are materially reduced and these 
criminal conspiracies broken up. 


ANTITRUST LAW. 


A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. We therefore 


| favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal as well as the civil law 


against trusts and trust officials, and demand the enactment of such 
additional legislation as may be necessary to make it impossible for a 
private monopoly to exist in the United States. 

We favor the declaration by law of the conditions upon which cor- 
porations shall be permitted to engage in interstate trade, including, 
among others, the prevention of holding companies, of interlecking 
directors, of stock watering, of discrimination in price, and the control 
by any one corporation of so large a proportion of any industry as to 
make it a menace to competitive conditions. 

We condemn the action of the Republican administration in com- 
promising with the Standard Oil Co. and the Tobacco Trust, and its 
failure te invoke criminal provisions of the antitrust law against 
the officers of those corporations after the court had declared that from 
the undisputed facts in the record they had violated the criminal pro- 
visions of the law. 

We regret that the Sherman antitrust law has received a judicial 
construction depriving it of much of its efficacy, and we favor the 
enactment of legislation which will restore to the statute the strength 
of which it has been deprived by such interpretation. 


RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 


We believe in the preservation and maintenance in their full strength 
and integrity of the three coordinate branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—each keeping 
within its own bounds and not encroaching upon the just powers of 
either of the others. 
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L ving that t efficient results uz i ADs ss iN 
ment are to be : re full ¢ re 
ser i sovereign - le yu as ot i efforts of our Wi i e eff g 
opponents to dey ites iny of th ghts reserved to them | ©*Press pentose 
and to enlarge and magnify by indirection the powers of the Federal | *°™ ‘ I this 
Government. I 

We insist upon full exercise of all the powers of rnment, | Merce Commiss 
both State and National, to protect the people from tice at the se le of 
bands of those who seek to make the Government a private asset in | #2¢ c.ene 
business. There is no twilight zone betwe the Nation and the State | a 
in which exploiting interests can take refuge from both. It is as neces- | ©XPres sta i 
sary that the Federal Govern: t shall exercise the powers reserved | . : 
to them, but we insist that Fed medies for the regulation of inter- | ‘©S!5 
state commerce and for the prevention of private monopoly shall be | 4 
added to and not substituted for State re dies ‘at 

INCOME TAX AND POPULAR ELECTION OF SEN RS. ; 

We congratulate the n the triumph of two important re- | , 
forms demanded in the nal platform, namely, the amendment | 
of the Federal Constitution authorizing an income tax and the amend- |} w a, 
ment providing for the popular election of Senators, and we call upon hank+ and we 
the people of all the States ally to the support of the pending propo- | from panics and 
sitions and secure their ratification. oe h eae 

We note with gratification the unanimous sentiment in favor of pub- | >. Sat ee, Reel i 
licity before the election of campaign contributions—a measure de pe a Se > 9 sa Gee 
manded in our national platform of 1908 and at that time opposed gee Rage 


2 : Banl xist for l 6 
by the Republican Party—and we commend the Democratic House of | , inal aaa ale 4 
Representatives for extending the doctrine of publicity to recommenda S a a r 





rency should have for it 
tions, verbal and written, upon which presidential appointments are an i rms us abs a 
mace, to the ownership and control of newspapers, and to the expendt- | ¢om the misuse of the no 
tures made by and in behalf of those who aspire to presidential nomi- | “wa eangamn ¢) ; 


. ; 7 ; 7 ee We condemr 
nations, and we point for additiona! justification for this legislation to 











: . : : . a few favored ban} 
the enormous expenditures of money in behalf of the President and his ao “n = maletten® Seaman 
predecessor in the recent contest for the Republican nomination for | jay for their deposit by cou . 
President. } aw for ta sit y compe 
rey | e Col ry tiona ) Q t 
The movement toward more popular government should be promoted of the co _ Soaps aa x oa Se : 





through legislation im each State which will permit the expressien of | es 
the preference of the electors for national candidates at presidential 
primaries, 


hers 2 > Of equal importance with the q 
We direct that the national committee incorporate in the call for the 


question of rural credits or agricultu 














next nominating convention a requirement that all expressions of prefer- | mend that an investigation of agri redit in 
ence for presidential candidates shall be given and the cutanthen of | countries be made, so that it may rtained whether a 
delegates and alternates made through a primary election conducted by | rural credits may be devised suitable to conditior the T 
the party organization in each State where such expression and election | and we also favor legislation permitting mational bar t 
are not provided for by State law. Committeemen who are hereafter to | sonable proportion of their funds on real-estate s rit 
constitute the membership of the Democratic national committee, and | We recognize the value of vocational educatior 
whose election is not provided for by law, shall be chosen in each State | appropriations for such training and ex 
at such primary elections, and the service and authority of the com- | in cooneration with the several Stats 
mittecemen, however chosen, shall begin immediately upon the receipt of | ; = 
their cre entials, respectively. 7 ; : : ee 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, | _ We renew the declaration in our last piat Se geal 
, ‘ | servation of our natural resources and the developr of our wi 
We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law prohibit- | ways. The present devastation of the lower Mis pi \ ey aces 
any any corporation from contributing to a campaign fund and any indi- | ates the movement for the regulation of river flow additiona ink 
vidual from contributing any amount above a reasonable maximum. | and levee protection below, and the d rsk t $ i control of 
TERM OF PRESIDENT. the flood waters above, and the uti itien for the ben ul } oses 
We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the adoption | {2 the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the ai Cniamee 


| 
of an amendment to the Constitution making the President of the | oe ot of permit - - — 
United States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidate of | #8 tps on eee ee -ontrol of the M a aa 
this convention to this principle. e hold that the contro! of th ; meEv ee na 

lem. The preservation of the depth « s water for the purpe 








DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS. navigation, the building of levees to maiz n t ntegri s 

At this time, when the Republican Party, after a generation of un- | nel, and the prevention of the overflow of the land and 
limited power in its control of the Federal Gevernment, is rent into fac- devastation, resulting in the interruption of inter t 
tions, ii is opportune to point to the record of accomplishment of the | disorganization of the mail service, and the enorm ) 
Democratic House of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress. We property, impose an obligation which alone an be discharged 
indorse its action, and we challenge comparison of its record with that | General Government. 
of amy Congress which has been contrelled by our opponents. To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year, i 

We call the attention of the patriotic citizens of our country to its | encourage water transportation, is a consummation rthy 
record of efficiency, economy, and constructive legislation. | tive attention, and presents an issue national in Its ira I 

It has, among other achievements, revised the rules of the House of | for prompt action on the part of Congress, and Det t I 
Representatives so as to give to the representatives of the American | pledges itself to the enactment of Iegislation leadi: » that ez 
reople freedom of speech and of action in advocating, proposing, and We favor the cooperation of the United States L the ective 
perfecting remedial legislation. States in plans for the comprehensive treatment i rways with 

It has passed bills for the relief of the people and the development | a cooperative plan for channel — vement, with vr drain ; 
of our country; it has endeavored to revise the tariff taxes downwurd | swamp and overflowed lands, and to this end we f yr t pro} 


in the interest of the consuming masses, and thus to reduce the high 
cost of living. 


It has proposed an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing 


tion by the Federal Government of sufficlent funds to make sui f 

such lands, to de | : 

the work of constructi 
We favor the adopti 








n of ; 














for the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the : A n npre! ive pia 
people. development and improvement of our inland wat i ‘ 
It has secured the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as two | and efficiency oi o permit their navigation i 
sovereign States. | draft. 
It has required the publicity of campaign expenses both before and | 
after election and fixed a limit upon the election expenses of United Sar 
States Senators and Representatives. | | We favor natioval aid to State and 
It has also passed a bill to prevent the abuse of the writ of in- | tion and maintenznce of post roads. 
junction, RIGHTS OF I 
It has passed a law establishing an eight-hour day for workmen on We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908 
all national public work. “ihe eocuts tice are the butd f , rt id 
: : : The courts of justice are th ul r 
It has passed a resolution which forced the President to take im- | t¢ 9 none in our purpose to maintain their ann Cn daa 4 n 
mediate steps to abrogate the Russian treaty. to the bench a long line of distin 2 istics > 
And it has passed the great supply bills which lessen waste and ex- | theo respect and onfidence in whi lepartment : 
travagance, and which reduce the annual expenses of the Government | maintained. We resent the att the Rep I 
by many millions of dollars. a false issue respecting the jud It : t 
We approve the measure reported by the Democratic leaders in the | 4 preat body of our citizens to assume that 
House of Representatives for the creation of a council of national | courts , 
defence, which will determine a definite naval program with a view to “Tt ts the function of the courts to interpret tl 
increased efficiency and economy. The party that proclaimed and has | eople enact, and if the laws appear to work econor 
‘always enforced the Monroe doctrine, and was sponsor for the new | jitical injustice, it is our duty to change ther The 
Navy, will continue fafthfully to observe the constitutional require- | which the integrity of our courts can stand ts that « 
ments to provide and maintain an adequate and well-proportioned Navy | tice and protection of life, personal libert il iedaaien 
sufficient to defend American policies, protect our citizens, and uphold processes may be abused, we should gu them a i 
the honor and dignity of the Nation. “Experience has proved the necessity of a modifica ' 
REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. er | eee m, an 1 ¥  reitera e e ple ges 
) SY6 ant : in favor of a measure ich passe : 
We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the people | Senate in 1896 relating to contemp a: 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent | tria! by jury in ca of indirect contempt 
Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the “Qnestions of judicial practice have sen 
purchasing power of the people's toil. We demand a return to that | wit dustrial dispute We believe that t 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic government, and proceed : onid be treated with rigid 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain f : f not be issued in a n wv I 
the substance of the people. no industrial dispu v in J 
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“The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that 
there should be no abridgement of the right of the wage earners and 
producers to organize for the Ss of wages and the improvement 
of labor conditions, to the end that such labor organizations and their 
members should not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

“We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law creating 
a department of labor, represented separately in the President's Cabi- 
net, in which department shall be included the subject of mines and 
mining.” 

We pledge the Democratic Party, so far as the Federal jurisdiction 
extends, to an employees’ compensation law providing adequate in- 
demnity for injury to body or loss of life. 

CONSERVATION. 

We believe in the conservation and the development, for the use of 
all the people, of the natural resources of the country. Our forests, 
our sources of water supply, our arable and our mineral lands, our 
navigable streams, and all the other material resources with which our 
country has been so lavishly endowed constitute the foundation of our 
national wealth. Such additional legislation as may be necessary to 
prevent their being wasted or absorbed by special or privileged interests 
should be enacted, and the policy of their conservation should be 
rigidly adhered to. 

The public domain should be administered and disposed of with due 
regard to the general welfare. Reservations should be limited to the 
purposes which they purport to serve and not extended to include land 
wholly unsuited therefor. The unnecessary withdrawal from sale and 
settlement of enormous tracts of public land upon which tree growth 
never existed and can not be promoted tends only to retard develop- 
ment, ereate discontent, and bring reproach upon the policy of con- 
servation. 

The public-land laws should be administered in a spirit of the 
broadest liberality toward the settler exhibiting a bona fide purpose 
to comply therewith, to the end that the invitation of this Government 
to the landless should be as attractive as possible; and the plain 
provisions of the forest-reserve act permitting homestead entries to be 
made within the national forest should not be nullified by administra- 
tive regulations which amount to a withdrawal of great areas of the 
same from settlement. 

Immediate action should be taken oy Congress to make available the 
vast and valuable coal deposits of Alaska under conditions that will 
be a perfect guaranty against their falling into the hands of monopo- 
izing corporations, associations, or interests. 

We rejoice in the inheritance of mineral resources unequaled in ex- 
tent, variety, or value, and in the development of a mining industry 
unequale® in its magnitude and importance. We honor the men who, 
in thelr hazardous toil underground, daily risk their lives in extracting 
and preparing for our use the products of the mine, so essential to the 
industries, the commerce, and the comfort of the people of this country. 
And we pledge ourselves to the extension of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines in every way appropriate for national legislation with a view 
of safeguarding the lives of miners, lessening the waste of essential 
resources, and promoting the economic development of mining, which, 
along with agriculture, must in the future, even more than in the past, 
serve as the very foundation of our national prosperity and welfare, 
and our international commerce, 

We belleve in encouraging the development of a modern system of 
agriculture and a systematic effort to improve the conditions of trade 
in farm products so as to benefit both the consumers and producers. 
And as an efficient means to this end we favor the enactment by 
Congress of legislation that will suppress the pernicious practice of 
gambling in agricultural products by organized exchanges or others. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister republics of the south, but 
without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public ‘Treasury. 

We urge upon Congress the speedy enactment of laws for the greater 
security of life and property at sea, and we favor the repeal of al! laws 
and the abrogation of so much of our treaties with other nations as 
provide for the arrest and imprisonment of seamen charged with dese- 
cration with violation of their contract of service. Such laws and 
treaties are un-American and violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal. 

We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal 
by ships owned or controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transpor- 
tation competitive with the canal. 


PURE FOOD AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 


We reaffirm our previous declarations advocating the union and 
strengthening of the various governmental agencies relating to pure 
foods, quarantine, vital statistics, and human health. Thus united and 
administered without partiality to or discrimination against any school 
of medicine or system of healing, they would constitute a single health 
service not subordinated to any commercial or financial interests but 
devoted exclusively to the conservation of human life and efficiency. 
Moreover, this health service should cooperate with the health agencies 
of our various States and cities, without Interference with their preroga- 
tives, or with the freedom of individuals to employ such medical or 
hygienic aid as they may see fit. 


CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 


The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly 
enforeed, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
party, and we favor a reorganization of the civil service, with adequate 
compensation commensurate with the class of work performed, for all 
officers and employees; we also recommend the extension to all classes 
of civil-service employees of the benefits of the provisions of the em- 
ployers’ liability law; we also recognize the right of direct petition to 
Congress by employees for the redress of grievance. 


LAW REFORM. 
We recognize the urgent need of reform in the administration of civil 
and criminal law in the United States, and we recommend the enact- 


ment of such legislation and the promotion of such measures as will 
rid the present legal system of the delays, expense, and uncertainties 
incident to the system as now administered. 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 


_ We reaffirm the position thrice announced YY the Democracy in na- 
tional convention assembled against a policy of imperialism and colonial 
exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn the experi- 
ment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder, which has involved us in 
enormous expenses, brought us weakness instead of strength, and laid 
our Nation open to the charge of abandonment of the fundamental doc- 
trine of self-government. We favor an immediate declaration of the 
Nation’s purpose to recognize the independence of the Philippine Islands 
as soon as a stable government can be established, such independence 
to be guaranteed by us until the neutralization of the islands can be 
secured by treaty with other powers. 

In recognizing the independence of the Philippines our Government 
should retain such land as may be necessary for coaling stations and 
naval bases. 

ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO, 

We welcome Arizona and New Mexico to the sisterhood of States and 
heartily congratulate them upon their auspicious beginning of great and 
glorious careers. 

ALASKA. 


We demand for the peuple of Alaska the full enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges of a Territorial form of government, and we believe that 
the officials appointed to administer the government of all our Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia should be qualified by previous bona 
fide residence. 

THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 


We commend the patriotism of the Democratic Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives which compelled the termination of the 
Russian treaty of 1832, and we pledge ourselves anew to preserve the 
sacred rights of American —— at home and abroad. No treaty 
should reseive the sanction of our Government which does not recog- 
nize that equality of all our citizens, irrespective of race or creed, and 
a does not expressly guarantee the fundamental right of expatria- 

on. 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect them 
on our borders and di with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any foreign country is 
entitled to and must be given the full protection of the United States 
Government, both for himself and his property. 


PARCEL POST AND RURAL DELIVERY. 


We favor the establishment of a parcel post or postal express and also 
the extension of the rural-delivery system as rapidly as practicable. 


PANAMA CANAL EXPOSITION, 


We hereby express our deep interest in the great Panama Canal Ex- 
position to be held in San Francisco in 1915, and favor such encourage- 
ment as can be properly given. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL UNIFORM, 


We commend to the several States the adoption of a law making it 
an offense for the proprietors of places of public amusement and enter- 
tainment to discriminate against the uniform of the United States, simi- 
lar to the law passed by the Congress applicable to the District of 
Columbia and the Territories in 1911. 


PENSIONS. 


We renew the declaration of our last platform relating to a generous 
pension policy. 

RULE OF THE PEOPLE. 

We direct attention to the fact that the Democratic Party’s demand 
for a return to the rule of the people expressed in the national plat- 
form four years ago has now become the accepted doctrine of a large 
majority of the electors. We again remind the country that only by a 
larger exercise of the reserved wer of the people can they protect 
themselves from the misuse of delegated power and the usurpation of 
governmental instrumentality by special interests. For this reason the 
national convention insist on the overthrow of Cannonism and the 
inauguration of a system by which United States Senators could be 
elected by direct vote. ‘The Democratic Party offers itself to the 
country as an agency through which the complete overthrow and ex- 
tirpation of corruption, fraud, and machine rule in American politics 
ean be effected. 

CONCLUSION, 

Our platform is one of principles which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in office, 
as well as relied upon during the campaign, and we invite the coopera- 
tion of all citizens, regardless of party, who believe in maintaining unim- 
paired the institutions and traditions of our country. 


The Republican convention of 1912 was held in Chicage, Ill., on June 
99 


A William Howard Taft, of Ohio, was nominated for President and 
James 8. Sherman, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1912. 


The Republican Party, assembled by its representatives in national 
convention, declares its unchanging faith in government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. We renew our allegiance to the principles 
of the Republican Party and our devotion to the cause of Republican 
institutions established by the fathers. 

It is appropriate that we should now recall with a sense of venera- 
ion and gratitude the name of our first great leader, who was nomi- 
nated in this city, and whose lofty principles and superb devotion to 
his country are an inspiration to the party he honored—Abraham 
Lincoln. ; 

In the present state of public affairs we should be inspired by his 
broad statesmanship and by his tolerant spirit toward men. 


PRIDE IN PARTY’S RECORD. 


The Republican Party looks back upon its record with pride and sat- 
isfaction and forward to its new responsibilities with hope and confi- 
dence. Its achievements in government constitute the most luminous 
pages in our history Our greatest national advance has been made 
during the years of its ascendency in public affairs. It has been genu- 
inely and always a party of progress; it has never been either station- 
ary or reactionary. It has gone from the fulfillment of one great pledge 
to the fulfillment of another in response to the public need and to the 
popular will. . 

Ve believe in our self-controlled representative democracy, which is 
a of laws, not of men, and in which order is the prerequisite 
of progress. 
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The principles of constituti 1 government, which make provision 
for orderly and effective expr ns of the popular will, for the protec 
tion of civ‘) liberty and the rights of n and for the interpretation 
of law by an untrammeled and indep it idiciary, have proved 
themselves able of sust ing the str of a government which 
att more ti i< ifury f developu é ices 100,000,000 people, 
s rei over a i and r ! b ! non par- 
yose, common idea ind n aff n to the Constitution of the 
| nited States. 

HOW NATION HAS GROWN 

Under the Constitution and the pr yles asse 1 and vital 1 
i. United 8S has wh t of t i vi 
civilizing powers of the eart It offers a home aU « rtu to 
the ambitious and the industrious from other lands. R*sting upon t 
broad basis of a people's con‘idence and a people's support, and managed 
by the people themselves e Government of United States will 
meet the problems of the Ire as ori s it has solved thos 
of the past. 

The Republican Party is now, as alw y of advanced and 
constructive statesmanshbip It is prep rward with the so- 
lution of those new questions which s ind political de- 
velopment have brought into the forefront tion’s interest. It 
will strive, not only in the Nation t al States, to enact 
the necessary lIegisiation to safeguard the ublic health, to limit effec- 
tive the labor of won ay : ct wage irners en 
£ d in dangerous eccecupat hensive and nereus 
Ww n’s compensation la present wasteful and 
unj system ol employers’ vs to satis 
tl iust demand of the peop!) f the com 
piex and constantly changing 

PRO 

Ir these q hts of 
eve » the frees wn powers 
and resources to the co1 i property 
as f as those are comy i hall not t 
in rfered with « destr v ] eture of t 
United States rests upon tl al, and f 
t protection of that liberty the Nationa 
and State constitutions, put welves and 

n their governmental off limi 
ta ns, to secure the order! ntal 
powers, and to protect the 1 red 
it idual are the functions of independent courts of justice 

The Republican Party reaffirms its intention to uphold at all times 
the anthority and integrity of th s, both Sta and Federal, and 
it will ever insist that their powers to enforee tt processes and to 
protect life, liberty, yperty shall be preserved inviciate. An or 
derly method is provided under our system of government by v *h the 
peo] may, when they choose, alter or amend the constitutional provi 
sions which underlie that Government. Until these constitutional 

ovisions are so altered or amended in orderly fashion, it is the duty 
of the courts to see to it that when challenged they are enforced 

WOULD HURRY LAWSUITS. 

That the courts, both Federal and State, may bear the heavy burden 

laid upon them to the complete satisfaction of 


public opinion we favor 






















legislation to prevent long delays and the tedious and costly appeals 
which have so often amounted to a dental of justice in civil ca and 
to a failure to protect the public at large in criminal cases 

Since the responsibility of » judiciary is so great, the standards 
of judicial action must be ways and everywhere above suspicion and 
reproach. While we regard the recall of judges as unnecessary and 
unwise, we favor such action as y be necessary to simplify the 
precess by which any judge who is found to be derelict in his duty 


may be removed from office. 

Together with peaceful and orderly development at home, the Re- 
publican Party earnestly favors all measures for the establishment and 
protection of the peace of the world and for the development of closer 
relations between the various nations of the earth. It most 
earnestly in the peaceful settlement of international and in 
the reference of ail controversies between nation 


believes 


( isputes 





s to an international 
court of justice. 
MONCPOLY AND PRIVILEGE. 
The Republican Party is opposed to special privilege and to monopoly. 


it placed upon the statute book the interstate commerce act of 1887 
and the important amendments thereto, and the antitrust act of 1890, 
and it has consistentiy and successfully enforced the provisions of 
laws. It wiil take no backward step to ps rmit the reestablishn 
any degree of conditions which were intolerable. 

Experience makes it plain that the business of the country can be 
carried on without fear and without disturbance and at the same time 
without resort to practices which are abhorrent to the common sense 
of justice. The Republican Party favors the enactment of legislation 
supplementary to the existing antitrust act which will define as crimi- 
nal offenses those specific acts that uniformly mark attempts to restrain 
and to monopolize trade, to the end that those who honestly intend to 
obey the law may have a guide for their action and that those who aim 
to violate the law may the more surely be punished. The same cer- 
tainty should be given to the law prohibiting combinations and monop- 
olies that characterizes other provisions of commercial law, in order 
thai no part of the field of business opportunity may be restricted by 
monopoly or combination, that business success honorably achieved may 
not be converted into crime, and that the right of every man to acquire 
commodities, and particularly the necessaries of life, in an open market, 
uninfluenced by the manipulation of trust er combination, may be 
preserved, 


these 


mt in 
cnt in 





FEDERAL COMMISSION, 


In the enforcement and administration of Federal laws governing 
interstate commerce and enterprises impressed with a public use en- 


TRADE 


NG 


gaged therein there is much that may be committed to a Federal trade | 


commission, thus placing in the hands of an administrative board many 
of the functions now necessarily exercised by the courts. This will 
promote promptness in the administration of the laws and avoid delays 
and technicalities incident to court procedure. 


THE TARIVP POLICY. 


We reaffirm our belief in a protective tariff. The Republican tariff 
policy has been of the greatest benefit to the country, developing our 
resources, diversifying our industries, and protecting our workingmen 
against competition with cheaper labor abroad, thus establishing for our 
Wage earners the American standard of living. The protective tariff 
is so woven into the fabric of our industrial and agricultural life that 
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or alien, and regardless of race, religion, or previous political alle- 
gianec The right of asylum is a precious possession of the people of 


the United States, and it is to be neither surrendered nor restricted. 





NEW BATTLESHIPS URGED. 

W e in the maintenance of an adequate Navy for the national 
defense, and we condemn the action of the Democratic House of Repre- 
entatives in refusing to authorize the construction of battleships. 

We believe that one of the country’s most urgent needs is a merchant 
marine. There should be American ships and plenty of them, to make 
use of the great American interoceanic canal now nearing completion. 

FOR FLOOD PROTECTION. 

fhe Mississippi River is the Nation’s drainage ditch. Its flood 

waters, gathered from 31 States and the Dominion of Canada, consti- 


tute an overpowering force, which breaks the levees and pours its tor- 
rents over many million acres of the richest land in the Union, stop- 
ping mails, impeding commeree, and causing great loss of life and 
property. These floods are national in scope, and the disasters the 
produce seriously affect the general welfare. ‘The States, unaided, 
cap not cope with this giant problem. Hence, we believe the Federal 
Government should assume a fair proportion of t.e burden of its 
control, so as to prevent the disasters from recurrit g floods. 


RECLAMATION OF LANDS. 


We 
gard 
tt 


favor the continuance of the policy of the Government with re- 
to the reclamation of arid lands; and for the encouragement of 
speedy settlement and improvement of such lands we favor an 
amendment to the law that will reasonably extend the time within which 


the cost of any reclamation project may be repaid by the landowners 
under it. 

We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the improvement of 
our rivers and harbors Such improvements should be made upon 


expert information and after a careful comparison of cost and propective 
benefits 
LIBERAL ALASKAN POLICY. 

We favor a liberal poiicy toward Alaska to promote the development 
of the great resources of that District, with such safeguards as will 
prevent waste and monopoly. 

We favor the opening of the coal lands to development through a 
law leasing the lands on such terms as will invite development and pro- 
vide fuel for the Navy and the commerce of the Pacific Ocean, while 
retaining title in the United States to prevent monopoly. 

PHILIPPINE ATTITUDE. 

The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and is in- 
spired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a na- 
tional obligation which should remain entirely free from partisan 
politics 

We ratify in all its particulars the platform of 1908 respecting citi- 
zenship for the people of Porto Rico. 

We pledge the Republican Party to the enactment of appropriate 
laws to give relief from the constantly growing evil of induced or un- 


desirable immigration, which is inimical to the progress and welfare 
of the people of the United States. 
SAFETY AT SEA, 


We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that seamen shall 
not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, and that life and 
property at sea shall be safeguarded by the ample equipment of vessels 
with life-saving appliances and with full complements of skilled, able- 
bodied seamen to operate them, 

REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENT, 

The approaching completion of the Panama Canal, the establishment 
of a Bureau of Mines, the institution of postal savings banks, the in- 
creased provision made in 1912 for the aged and infirm soldiers and 
sailors of the Republic and for their widows, and the vigorous admin- 
istration of the laws relating to pure food and drugs, all mark the suc- 
cessful progress of Republican administration and are additional evi- 
dence of its effectiveness, 

We commend the earnest effort of the epublican administration to 
secure greater economy and increased efficiency in the conduct of Goy- 
ernment business. Extravagant appropriations and the creation of un- 
necessary offices are an injustice to the taxpayer and a bad example 
io the citizen. 

We call upon the people to quicken their interest in public affairs, 
to condemn and punish lynchings and other forms of lawlessness, and 
to strengthen in all possible ways a respect for law and the observance 
of it. Indifferent citizenship is an evil from which the law affords no 
adequate protection, and for which legislation can provide no remedy. 

We congratulate the people of Arizona and New Mexico upon the 
ndmission of those States, thus merging in the Union in final and en- 
during form the last remaining portion of our continental territory. 


REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


We challenge successful criticisin of the 16 years of Republican ad- 
ministration under Presidents Mc‘\inley, Roosevelt. and Taft. We 
heartily reaffirm the indorsement of President McKinley contained in 


the platform of 1900 and of 1904, and that of President Roosevelt con- 
tained tn the platforms of 1904 and 1y08. 

We invite the intelligent judgment of the American people upon the 
administration of William H. Taft. The country has prospered and 
been at peace under his Presidency. During the years in which he had 
the cooperation of a Republican Congress an unexampled amount of 


constructive legislation was framed and passed in the interest of the 
people and in obedience to their wish. That legislation is a record 
which any administration might appeal with confidence to the favor- 


able judgment of history. 

We appeal to the American electorate upon the record of the Re- 
publican Party, and upon this declaration of its principles and pur- 
poses We are confident that under the leadership of the candidates 
here to be nominated our appeal will not be in vain; that the Republican 
Party will meet every just expectrtion of the people whose servant 
it is; that under its administration. nod its laws our Nation will con- 
tinue to advance; that peace and p*sperity will abide with the peo- 
ple, and that new glory will be adde« to the great Republic, 
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The Democratic 
June 14-16. 

Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, was nominated for President and 
Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 

fhe following platform was adopted: 

Democratic PLATFORM, 1916. 

The Democratic Party, in national convention assembled, adopts the 
following declaration to the end that the people of the United States 
may both realize the achievements wrought by four years of Demo- 
cratic administration and be apprised of the policies to which 
party is committed for the further conduct of national affairs. 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


convention of 1916 was held at St. Louis, Mo 


’ 


the 


We indorse the administration of Woodrow Wilson. It speaks for 
itself. It is the best exposition of sound Democratic policy at home 
and abroad. 

We challenge comparison of our record, our keeping of pledges and 


our constructive legislation, with those of any party of any time. 

We found our country hampered by special privilege, a vicious tariff, 
obsolete banking laws and an inelastic currency. Our foreign affairs 
were dominated by commercial interests for their selfish ends. The 
Republican Party, despite repeated pledges, was impotent to correct 
abuses which it had fostered. Under our administration, under a 
leadership which has never faltered, these abuses have been corrected, 
and our people have been freed therefrom. 

Our arcbaic banking and currency system, prolific of panic and dis 
aster under Republican administrations,—long the refuge of the Money 
Trust,—has been supplanted by the Federal Reserve Act, a true de- 
mocracy of credit under Government control, already proved a finan- 
cial bulwark in a world crisis, mobilizing our resources, placing abun- 
dant credit at the disposal of legitimate industry and making a cur- 
rency panic impossible. 

We have created a Federal Trade Commission to accommodate the 
perplexing questions arising under the antitrust laws so that monopol 
may be strangled at its birth and legitimate industry encourag 
Fair competition in business is now assured. 

We have effected an adjustment of the tariff, adequate for revenue 
under peace conditions, and fair to the consumer and to the producer. 
We have adjusted the burdens of taxation so that swollen incomes 
bear their equitable share. Our revenues have been sufficient in times 
of world stress, and will largely exceed the expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

We have lifted human labor from the category of commodities and 
have secured to the workingman the right of voluntary association 
for his protection and welfare. We have protected the rights of the 
laborer against the unwarranted issuance of writs of injunction, and 
have guaranteed to him the right of trial by jury in cases of alleged 
contempt committed outside the presence of the court. 

We have advanced the parcels post to genuine efficiency, enlarged 
the Postal Savings System. added 10.000 rural-delivery routes and 
extensions, thus reaching 2,500,000 additional pecple, improved the 
Postal Service in every branch, and for tbe first time in our history, 
placed the post-office system on a self-supporting basis, with actual 
surplus in 1913, 1914 and 1916. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM. 

The reforms which were most obviously needed to clear away special 
privilege, prevent unfair discrimination and release the energies of 
men of all ranks and advantages, have been effected by recent legisla- 
tion. We must now remove, as far as possible, every remaining ele- 
ment of unrest and uncertainty from the path of the business men of 
America, and secure for them a continued period of quiet, assured 
and confident prosperity. 





TARIFF, 


We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government eco- 
nomically administered and unreservedly indorse the Underwood iariff 
law as truly exemplifying that doctrine. We recognize that tariff 
rates are necessarily subject to change to meet changing conditions 
in the world’s production and trade. The events of the last two vears 
have brought about many momentous changes. In some respects their 
effects are yet conjectural and wait to be disclosed, particularly in re- 
gard to our foreign trade. 

Two years of a war which has directly involved most of the chief in- 
dustrial nations of the world and which has indirectly affected the life 
and industry of all nations, are bringing about economic changes more 
varied and far-reaching than the world has ever before experienced. In 
order to ascertain just what those changes may be, the Democratic Con- 
gress is providing for a nonpartisan tariff commission to make impartiai 
and thorough study of every economic fact that may throw light either 
upon our past or upon our future fiscal policy with regard to the im 
position of taxes on imports or with regard to the changed and chang- 
ing conditions under which our trade is carried on. We cordially indorse 
this timely proposal and declare ourselves in sympathy with the prin- 
ciple and purpose of shaping legislation within that field in accordance 
with clearly established facts rather than in accordance with the dé 
mands of selfish interests or upon information provided largely, if not 
exclusively, by them. 

AMERICANISM. 


The part which the United States will play in the new day of inter- 
national relationships that is now upon us will depend upon our prepara- 
tion and our character. The Democratic Party, therefore, recognizes the 
assertion and triumphant demonstration of the indivisibility and co- 
herent strength of the Nation as the supreme issue of this day in which 
the whole world faces the crisis of manifold change. It summons all 
men of whatever origin or creed who would count themselves Americans, 
to join in making clear to all the world the unity and consequent power 
of America. This is an issne of patriotism. To taint it with partisin- 
ship would be to defile it. In this day of test, America must show itself 
not a Nation of partisans but a Natien of patriots. There is gathered 
here in America the best of the blood. the industry and the genius of 
the world, the elements of a great race and a magnificent society to be 
welded into a mighty and splendid Nation 7 

Whoever, actuated by the purpose to promote the interest of a for- 
eign power, in disregard of our own couutry’s welfare or to injure this 
Government in its foreign relations or cripple or destroy its industries at 
home, and whoever by arousing prejudices of a racial, religious or other 
nature creates discord and strife among our people so as to obstruct 
the wholesome process of unification, is faithless to the trust which the 
privileges of citizenship repose in him and is disloyal to his country. 
We, therefore, condemn as subversive of this Nation’s unity and integrity, 
and ss destructive of its welfare, the activities and designs of every 
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otherwise, that has for its obj 
ement of the interest of foreign power, whether such object is 
promoted by intimidating the Government, a political party, or repre 
sentatives of the people, or which is calculated and tends to divide our 
people into antagonistic groups and thus to destroy that complete agree 
ment 


group or organization, political or 
advaut 








and solidarity of the people and that unity of sentiment and pur 
pose so essential to the perpetuity of the Nation and its free institutions 











We condemn all ailiances and combinations of individuals in this country 
of whatever nationality o1 des ent, who agree and conspire together 
for the purpose of embarrassing or weakening our Government or ol 





improperly influencing or coercing our public representatives in deali 
or negotiating with any foreign power. We charge that such con 
spiracies among a limited number exist and have been instigated for 
the purpose of advancing the interests of foreign countries to the preju 
dice and detriment of our own country. We condemn any political party 
which, in view of the activity of such conspirators, surrenders its in 
tegrity or modifies its policy. 


PREPAREDNESS 











Along with the proof of our character as a natio ust go the proof 
of our power to play the part that k gitimately belongs to us. The 
people of the United States love peact They respect the rights and 
covet the friendship of all other nations. They desire neither any addi 
tional territory nor any advantage which can not be peacefully gained 
bv their skill, their industry, or their enterprise; but they insist upon 
having absolute freedom of national life and policy, and feel that they 
owe it to themselves and to the rdle of spirited independence which it is 
their sole ambition to play, that they should render themselves secure 
aguinst the hazard of interference from any quarter, and should b 
able to protect their rights upon the seas or in any part of the world. 
We. therefore, favor the maintenance of an Army fully adequate to th 
requirements of order, of safety and of the protection of the Nation’ 


rights; the fullest development of modern methods of seacoast defense 
and the maintenance of an adequate reserve of citizens trained to arms 
and prepared to safeguard the people and territory of the United States 
against any danger of hostile action which may unexpectedly arise; and 

.ed policy for the continuous development of a Navy worthy to sup 
port the great naval traditions of the United States and fully equal to 


the international tasks which this Nation hopes and expects to take 
a part in performing. The plans and enactments of the present Con 
: ifford substantial proof of our purpose in this exigent matter. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The Democratic administration has throughout the present war 
rupulously and cessfully held to the old paths of neutrality and to 


the peaceful pursuit of the legitimate objects of our national life which 


statesmen of all parties and creeds have prescribed for themselves in 
America since the beginning of our history. But the circumstances o 
the last two years have revealed necessities of international action 
which no former generation can have foreseen. We hold that it is the 
duty of the United States to use its power, not only to make itself ifs 
at home, but also to make secure its just interests throughout the 
world, and, both for this end and in the interest of humanity, to assist 
the world in securing settled peace and justice. We believe that every 
people has the right to choose the sovereignty under which ‘t shall 
live; that the small states of the world have a right to enjoy from 
other nations the same respect for their sovereignty ard for their terri 





torial integrity that great and powerful nations expect and insist upon: 
and that the world has a right to be free from every aisturbance of it 


peace that has its crigin in aggression or disregard of the rights of 
peoples and nations; and we belicve that the time has come when it 


is the duty of the United States to join with the other nations of the 
world in any feasible association that will effectively serve those prin 
ciples, to maintain inviolate the complete security of the highway of 
the seas for the common and unhindered use of all nations. 

The present administration has consistently sought to act upon and 


realize in its conduct of the forcign affairs of the Nation the principle 
that should be the object of any asscciation of the nations formed to 
secure the peace of the world and the maintenance of national and in 
dividual rights. It has followed the highest American traditions. It 
has preferred respect for the fundamental rights of smaller States even 
to property interests, and has secured the friendship of the people of 
such States for the United States by refusing to make a mere material 
interest an excuse for the assertion of our superior power against the 
dignity of their sovereign independence. It has regarded the lives of its 
citizens and the claims of humanity as of greater moment than materiai 
rights, and peace as the best basis for the just settlement of commercial 
claims. It has made the honor and ideals of the United States 
standard alike in negotiation and action. 
PAN AMERICAN CONCORD, 

We recognize now, as we have always recognized, a definite and com- 
mon interest between the United States and the other peoples and Re 
publics of the Western Hemisphere in all matters of national inde 
pendence and free political development. We favor the establishment 
and maintenance of the closest relations of amity and mutual helpful- 
ness between the United States and the other Republics of the American 
continents for the support of peace and the promotion of a common pros 
perity. To that end we favor all measures which may be necessary to 
facilitate intimate intercourse and promote commerce between thi 
United States and our neighbors to the south, and such international 
eee as May be practicable and suitable to accomplish these 
ends, 

We commend the action of the Democratic administration in holding 
the Pan American Financial Conference at Washington in May, 1915. 
and organizing the International High Commission which represented 
the United States in the recent meeting of representatives of the Latin 
American Republics at Buenos Aires, April, 1916, which have so greatly 


its 


promoted the friendly relations between the people of the Western 
Hemisphere. 
MEXICO. 
The Monroe doctrine is reasserted as a principle of Democratic faith 
That doctrine guarantees the Independent Ri publics of the two ri 





against aggression from 
most scrupulous regard 
them. We court their will 
want of a stable, responsible government in 
sing and punishing marauders and bandit bands, 
taken the lives and seized and destroyed the property of American 
zens in that country, but have insolently invaded our soil, made 
upon and murdered our people thereon, has rendered it necessary 
Pporarily to occupy, by our armed forces, a portion of the territory 


another continent. It implies, 
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TERRITORIES. 

We favor granting to the people of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico 
the traditional Territorial government accorded to all Territories of the 
United States since the beginning of our Government, and we believe 
that the officials appointed to administer the government of thes veral 
Territories should be qualified by previous bona fide residence. 


St 


CANDIDATES. 


We unreservedly indorse our President and Vice President, Woodrow 




















Wilson ef New Jersey, and Thomas Riley f Indiana, wh 
have performed the functions of their great fully and impar 
tially, and with distinguished ability. 

In particular we commend to the American people the splendid diplo 
matic victories of our great President, who has preserved the vita: tn- 
terests of our Government and its citizens, and kept us out of ir 

Woodrow Wilson stands to-day the greatest American of genera 
tion. 

CONCLUSION, 

This is ritical hour in the history of America, a critical hour in 
the history of the world. Upon the record above set forth, which shows 
great constructive achievement in following out a consistent policy for 





int 





domestic and internal development; upon the record of the De 
ic administration, which } maintained the honor, the dignity 
es, and at the same time tained tt 
nations of the world; and upon ft! 
tthening of the life of our country, the 
enlargement of our national vision and the ennobling our inter 
tional relations, as set forth above, we appeal with confidence to 








he interests of the United Sta 
respect and friendship of all th 
great policies for the future stret 








voters of the country. 

The Republican convention of 1916 was held at Chicago, [i1., 
June 7-10. 

Charles E. Hughes, of New York, w nominated for President and 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 


The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1916. 


In 1861 the Republican Party stood for the Union. As it stood for 


the Union of States, it now stands for a united people, true to 
American ideals, loyal to American traditions, knowing no allegia1 

| except to the Constitution, to the Government, and to the flag of the 
United States. We believe in American policies at home and abroad. 


| 


| 


W e « faith in the imen’s Act, passed by the Democratic | 
( ! ur ¢ est continuam * its eaforce:nent. 

WW { ent of an effective tederal Child Labor 
Law f hipment of prison nade goods in inter- 
et 

‘ ition of F reau of Safety in the Depart 
r rg rf xy jndustrial hazards, and to 
I i preve1 g and killing of human 
t 

t xtension of the powers and functions of the Federal 

I 

levelo nt upon a systematic scale of the means al- 
I nder th ent ist laborers through 
o Ur » seek and obtair plo; 1.) 1 the ¢ nsion by th 
I ( nt « same assistan: nd encouragement as is 
I i ( tura training 

\ d « newly established Department of Labor for 

i } ling strikes by personal advice and through concili 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
th consideration of means and methods by 
\ Fed ( ment hand! qut ms of public health to 
t hu I conse d by the elimination of loath 
t ent of sanitation, and the diffusion of a 
\ i j tion 
t ‘ l nt by the Federal Government of tubercu 
} i f dy tul ‘ular patients. 
rE RULES, 

\ favor h alteration the rules of procedure of the Senate of 
tl l it pe the prompt transaction of the Nation's 
l ( 

INOMY AND THE BUDGET. 

W mand careful economy in all expenditures for the support of the 
Gx nt, and te that end favor a return by the House of Repr 
S« to its former practice of initiating and preparing all appro 
pi il through a single committee chosen from its members! 
it that responsibility may be centered, expenditures standardiz: 
and 1 le uniform, and waste and duplication in the public service as 
n ! possible avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step 
to ! a budget system. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

We reaflirm our declarations for the rigid enforcement of the Civil 

Ser iy 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

We heartily indor the provisions of the bill, recently passed by the 
Ti of Representativ further promoting self-government in the Phil- 
ipy Islands as being in fulfillment of the policy declared by the Dem- 
oc} Part ts last National platform, and we reiterate our indorse- | 
ment of the purpose of ultimate independence for the Philippine Islands, 
‘ din tl preamble of that measure. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Wi ymmend the extension of the franchise to the women of the 

cou y by the States upon the same terms as.to men. 
PROTECTION OF CITIZENS. 

Ve again declare the policy that the sacred rights of American citi- 
genship must be preserved at home and abroad, and that no treaty shall 
I ive the sanction of our Government which does not expressly recog 
I the absolute equality of all of our citizens irrespective of race, creed 
or previous nationality, and which does not recognize the right of ex- 
pairiatio rhe American Government should protect American citizens 
in their rights not only at home but abroad, and any country having a 
Government should be held to strict accountability for any wrongs 
do them, either to person or to property. At the earliest practicable | 
op inity our country should strive earnestly for peace among the 
wa nations of EHurope and seek to bring about the adoption of the 
fund ntal principle of justice and humanity, that all men shall enjoy 
equality of right and freedom from discrimination in the lands wherein 
they dwell. 

PRISON REFORM, 

We demand that the modern principles of prison reform be applied in 
our Federal Penal System. - We favor such work for prisoners as shall 
give them training in remunerative occupations so that they may make 
an honest living when released from prison: the setting apart of the 
net wages of the prisoner to be paid to his dependent family or to be 


reserved for his own use upon his release; the liberal extension of the 





| 


principles of the Federal Parole Law, with due regard both to the wel- | 
fare of the prisoner and the interests of society; the adoption of the 
p on system, especially in the case of first, offenders not convicted 
0 ru c mes 
PENSIONS 

W new the declarations of recent Democratic platforms relating to 

ne pensions f oldiers and their widows and call attention to 
ou d of performance in this particular. 

VATERWAYS AND FLOOD CONTROL 

Ww enew the declaration in our last two platforms relating to the 
developme :t of our waterways The recent devastation of the lower 
Mi sippt Valley and several other sections by floods accentuates the 
movement for the regulation of river flow by additional bank and levee | 
Pp yn below d diversion, storage and control of the flood waters 
a nd their utilization for beneficial purposes in the reclamation of 
arid 1 swamp land nd de pment of water power, instead of per- 
I th ds t t eretofore agents of destruction. We 
hold that the control the Mississippl River is a national problem. 
rh servation « d ‘ : waters for purposes of navigation, 
the building levwe nd wor of bank protection to maintain the 
in rity of it hann ind prevent the overflow of its valley resulting 
in t nt p n < stute commerce, the disorganization of the 
mail servi i! normous loss of life and property, impose an obli- 
g vi Q an be discharged by the National Government 

We favor t} ption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment and improvement of our harbors and inland waterways with 
economy and efficiency so as to permit their navigation by vessels of 
standard draft 

ALASKA 

It has been and will be the policy of the Democratic Party to enact 
all laws necessary for the speedy development of Alaska and its great 
natural resources 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS. 

We declare that we believe in and will enforce the protection of 
every American citizen in all the rights secured to him by the Con 
stitution, by treaties and the law of nations, at home and abroad, by 
land and sea. These rights which, in violation of the specific promise 
of their party made at Baltimore in 1912, the Democratic President 
and the Democratic Congress have failed to defend, we will unflinch- 
ingly maintain. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
We desire peace, the peace of justice and right, and believe in 


maintaining a strict and honest neutrality between the belligerents in 
the great war in Europe. We must perform all our duties and insist 
upon all our rights as neutrals without fear and without favor. W: 
believe that peace and neutrality, as well as the dignity and influenc: 


of the United States, can not be preserved by shifty expedients, by 
phrase-making, by performances in language, or by attitudes ever 
changing in an effort to secure groups of voters. The present admin- 
istration has destroyed our influence abroad and humiliated us in 
our own eyes. The Republican Party believes that a firm, consistent, 
and courageous foreign policy, always maintained by Republican -Presi 


dents in accordance with American traditions, is the best, as it is the 
only true way to preserve our peace and restore us to our rightful 
place among the nations. We believe in the pacific settlement of inter 
national disputes, and favor the establishment of a world court for 
that purpose. 

MEXiCO. 


We deeply sympathize with the 15,000,000 people of Mexico who for 
three years have seen their country devastated, their homes destroyed, 
their fellow citizens murdered, and their women outraged by armed 
bands of desperadoes led by self-seeking, conscienceless agitators who 
when temporarily successful in any locality, have neither sought nor 
been able to restore order cr establish and maintain peace. 

We express our horror and indignation at the outrages which have 
been and are being perpetrated by these bandits upon American men 
and women who were or are in Mexico by invitation of the laws 
and of the Government of that country and whose rights to security 
of person and property are guaranteed by solemn treaty obligations. 
We denounce the indefensible methods of interference employed by this 
administration in the internal affairs of Mexico and refer with shame 
to its failure to discharge the duty of this country as next friend to 
Mexico, its duty to other powers who have relied upon us as such 
friend, and its duty to our citizen in Mexico, in permitting the con 
tinuance of such conditions, first by failure to act promptly and firmly, 
and, second, by lending its influence to the continuation of such con 
ditions through recognition of one of the factions responsible for 
these outrages. 

We pledge our aid in restoring order and maintaining peace in 
Mexico. We promise to our citizens on and near our border, and to 
those in Mexico, wherever they may be found, adequate and absolute 
protection in their lives, liberty, and property. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We reaffirm our approval of the Monroe Doctrine, and declare its 
maintenance to be a policy of this country essential to its present and 
future peace and safety and to the achievement of its manifest destiny. 


LATIN AMERICA, 


We favor the continuance of Republican policies which will result 
in drawing more and more closely the commercial, financial, and sox ial 
relations between this country and the countries of Latin America. 


PHILIPPINES. 


We renew our allegiance to the Philippine policy inaugurated by 
McKinley, approved by ge and consistently carried out by Roose- 
velt and Taft. Even in this short time it has enormously papcovet 
the material and social conditions of the islands, given the Philippine 
— a a increasing participation in their government and, 
f persisted in, will bring still greater benefits in the future. 
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We accepted th 
and the Filipine p 


of the islands as a duty to civilization 
ve with our task half done would break 





our pledges, injure our prestige among nations, and imperil what has 
alrends been accomplished 

We condemn the Democratic administration for its attempt to aban 
don the Philippines, which was prevented only by the vigorous opposi- 
tio! f Republi Members of Congress, aided by a ww patriotic 
D rats, 

RIGH 1 EXPATRIATION 

W iterate the unqualified approval of the action taken in December, 

1911. by the President and Congress to secure with Russia, as with 


will recognize the absolute right of ex 
rimination of whatever kind between 
American citizens whether native born or alien, and regardless of race, 
religion, or previous political allegiance. We renew the pledge to 
observe this principle and to maintain the right of asylum, which is 
neither to be surrendered nor restricted, and we unite in the cherished 


other countries, a treaty that 
patriation and prevent all dis 














hope that the war which is now desolating the world may sp edily end, 
with a complete and lasting restoration of broth rhood among the 
nations of the earth and the assurance of full equal rights, civil and 
religious, to all men in every land. | 
PROTECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 
in order to maintain our peace and make certain the security of our | 
people within our own borders the country must have not only ade- | 
quate but thorough and complete national defenses ready for any | 
emergency. We must have a sufficient and effective Regular Army, | 
and «a provision for ample reserves, already drilled and disciplined, who | 
can be called at once to the colors when the hour of danger comes | 
We must have a Navy so strong and so well proportioned and | 
equipped, so thoroughly ready and prepared, that no enemy can gain | 
command of the sea and effect a landing in force on cither our western 
or our eastern coast. To secure these results we must have a coherent 
and continuous policy of national defense, which even in these perilous | 
days the Democratic Party has utterly failed to develop, but which we | 
promise to give to the country 
TARIVY | 


The 
the policy 
labor and 
substitute. 


Republican Varty stands now, as always, 
of tariff protection to American 
does not regard an antidumping 


in the fullest sense 
industries and American 
provision as an adequate 


for 





Such protection should be reasonable in amount but_ sufficient to 
protect adequately American industries and American labor and so 
adjusted as to prevent undue exactions by monopolies or trusts It 
should, moreover, give special attention to securing the indust inde 





pendence of the United States as in the case of dyestuffs. 

Through wise tariff and industrial legislation our industries can be so 
organized that they will become not only a commercial bulwark but a 
powerful aid to national defense. p ; 

The Underwood tariff act is a complete failure in every respect 
Under its administration imports have enormously increased in spite 
of the fact that intercourse with foreign countries has been largely cut 
off by reason of the war, while the revenues of which we stand in such 
dire need have been greatly reduced. 

Under the normal conditions which prevailed prior to the war it 
was clearly demonstrated that this act deprived the American producer 
and the American wage earner of that protection which enabled them 
to meet their foreign competitors, and but for the adventitious condl- 
tions created by the war, would long since have paralyzed all forms 
of American industry and deprived American labor of its just reward. 

It has not in the least degree reduced the cost of living, which has 
constantly advanced from the date of its enactment. The welfare of 
our people demands its repeai and the substitution of a measure which 
in peace as well as in war will produce ample revenue and give rea- 
sonable protection to ail forms of American production in mine, forest, 
field and factory. 

We favor the creation of a tarff commission with complete power 
gather and compile infcrmation for the of Congress in all matte 
relating to the tariff 


to | 


BUSINESS. 


The Republican Party has long believed in the rigid supervision and 
Strict regulation of the transportation and great corporations of the | 
country It has put ‘ts creed into its deeds, and all really effective 
laws regulating the railroads and the great industrial corporations are 
the work of Republican Congresses and Presidents. For this policy of | 


regulation and supervision the Democrats, in a stumbling and piece- | 
meal way, are undertaking to involve the Government in bu siness, | 
which should be left within the sphere of private enterprise and in | 


direct compet tion with its own citizens, a policy which is sure to re- 
Sult in waste, great expense to the taxpayer and in an inferior product. 
The Republican Party firmly believes that all who violate the laws 





in regulation of business should be individually punished. Sut prose 
cuticn is very different from persecution, and business success, no mat 
ter how honestly attained, is apparently regarded by the Democratic 
Party as in itself a crime. Such doctrines and belief choke enter- 
prise and stifle prosperity. fhe Republican Party believes in encour 
aging American business, as it believes in and will seek to advance all 


American interests. 
RURAL CREDITS 


We favor an effective system of rural credits as opposed to t 








effective law proposed by the present Democratic administrat 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 

We favor the extension of the rural free delivery system and co 

demn the Democratic administration for curtailing and ippiing 
MERCHANT MARINE. 

In view of the policies adonted by all the maritime nations to en 
courage their shippiug interests, and in order to enable us to compete | 
with them for the ocean-carrying trade, we favor the payment to 
engaged in the foreign trade of liberal compensation for services a at 
ally rendered in carrying the mails, and such further legislation | 
will build up an adequate American merchant marine and giv us | 
Ships which may be requisitioned by the Government in time of na- | 
tional emergency. } 

We are utterly opposed to the Government ownership of vessels, as 
proposed by the Democratic Party, because Government-owned lips, 
while effectively preventing the development of the Ameri mer 
chant marine by private capital, will be entirely unable to provide fot 


the vast volume of American freights and will leave us m Ip! 
than ever in the hard grip of forcign syndicates. 
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We pledge th tepublican Party to the f 1 f 
Federal laws passed for the protection of We 
education; the enactment and rigid enforcement f 
labor law; the enactment of a generou nd mprehe 
compensation law, within the commerce pow of Con i 
dent compensation law covering all Governme emp W 
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The Republican Party, reaffirming it rit 
ple, by the people, and for people, as at 
half the adult people of the ntry, o on 
to woman, but recognizes the right of each State to sett 
for itself. 

Such are our principles, such are our purposes and p W 
as we began. ‘The times are dangerous and the f re l h 
perils. The great issues of the day have been ed i 
phrases. The American spirit, which made the country and ‘ 
Union has been forgotten by those charged with the resp¢ 
power. We appeal to all Am ans, whether natura or 1! 
to prove to the world that we are Ameri ; in tl I 
with one loyaity, one hope, one aspiration we ! 
to be true to the spirit of America, to tl r t t 
common country, and above all things, to keep 

Miscellancou 

The first presidential election occurrs Tar 7 
Wednesday of February following the ek I l 
dent and Vice President, and their vot ( ted A 

Three States out of the 13 did not vote, viz: New ¥ 
passed an electoral law; and North Carolina and R I 
had not ratified the Constitution. 

Jefferson and Burr received an eq n r of « 
being no choice, the House of Rept nt es | 
President in the manner p ribed that me by t ( 

(Art. ITI, sec. 2.) On the tbirty-sixth ballot, tl t ( N } 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, No ( G I 
Kentucky, Vermont, and Mar 1 (1 it r ‘I 
Jefferson; the vot of New H psl M ! ( 

and Rhode Island (4 State Aar I S ( 

Delaware ) bla rh J i 
votes f of tl stat i 
Aaron Bur ident of the I t . , 
March 4, ‘ 

Maine formed part of Massachusett On 

declared (by act of Congress, Apr. 7, 1820) « I 
ives, to be taken from i ett 
elector (ex-Governor ‘ Lt - VW 
r) of New Hampshire the « ] s M 
out of disappro l of fir er! r ‘ I ’ ‘ 
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In this campaign ther ere né f 1 rti t 
election became a personal contest la n, Adat ( W 
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ing 1 ived a , Senators withdrew; the 
Hou of I entatives then pre the choice of a President 
fre I highest. On the first ballot John Quincy Adams was 
h ing the votes of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
1, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, Maryland, Ohio, Ken- 

) and Louisiana (13 States) ; ; Andrew Jackson 

he of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, A ama, Mississippi, and Indiana (7 States); those for Wil- 
Har rawf 1 Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, and 

aker declared Adams to have been elected 
:, and notice of the result was sent to the 











( } es, within the belligerent territory, did not vote. 
A nt resolution approved February 8, 1865, declared that they were 
i tled to representation in the Electoral College 

were disfranchised because they 
ons of Cong 
20, 1868 


had not com- 
ress for readmission. A joint resolu- 
excluded from the Electoral College votes 





plied with the co 
tion pproved Jul 





( States which shall not have been reorganized. 
States were represented in the Electoral College, May 23, 1872. 
n votes rejected by Congress, viz, 6 from Arkansas because 
t} the State was not affixed; 8 from Louisiana on account of 
ty I having been received, and 3 from Georgia for Horace 


Greely, who died Novem ber 29, 1872, before the votes were cast. 

\ dispute having arisen over the electoral votes from Florida, Louisi- 
‘ { , and Sou h Carolina, they tvere by Congress referred to the 
i 11 Commission” for decision as to their validity, which de- 
ided es to be Republican. The President of the Senate then 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, having received a majority 
number of electoral votes, is duly elected President and 
A. Wheeler, of New York, is duly elected Vice President of 
ates for four years, commencing on the 4th day of March 
the first count on the part. of Congress, regulated by 





iw, in the history of the Government under the Constitution. 
Absentees, and vacancies caused by death, in the Blectoral College, 
viz, 1789, Maryland 2, Virginia 2; 1792, Maryland 2, Vermont 1; 1808, 
K ky 1; 1812, Ohio 1; 1816, Delaware 1, Maryland 3; 1820, 1 
elector in each of the States of Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and Ten- 


n e died betwee n appoi ntment and the _ eting of the electors ; 1832, 
Maryland 2; 1864, Nevada chose 3 electors, 1 died before the election. 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION, 
n the death of the President, the Vice President succeeds to the 

stitution, Art. II, sec. 5.) 
Record of succession: Harrison, by John Tyler, April 4, 1841; Taylor, 
by Millard Fillmore, July 9, 1850; Lincoln, by Andrew Johnson, April 15, 
1865; Garfield, by Chester Alan Arthur, September 19, 1881; McKinley, 
by Theodore Roosevelt, September 14, 1901. 
sion: In case of removal, death, resignation, or inability both 
of t President and Vice President: Secretary of State, Secretary of 
1 Creasury, Secretary of War, Attorney General, Postmaster General, 

t f tl Navy, Secretary of the Interior. (Act of Jan. 19, 


Department of Agriculture and Department of Commerce and 
organized after the passage of the presidential succession act. 


( ; OF PO L PARTIES WHICH HAVE ELECTED PRESIDENTS. 
Federal, 1787-1816 Formed from the Strong Government, or Con- 
| Party. 
Dem atic-Republican, 1792—1828.—Formed from the Anti-Federal | 


(1787-1793), the Re public an, or Jefferson Party (1791- 1793), and Demo- 








( th s with the French Revolutionists (1791-1793). 
. Co ym, 182! Formed from a union of the supporters of Henry 
Clay with the se of John Quincy Adams. 
t. Dem ratie, 1828.-The Democratic-Republican Party divided into 
four parts In the campaign of 1824, and never reappeared again in a 
national contest. The Democratic and National-Republican Parties 


were constructed out of its ruins, and perfected organizations. 

Whig, 1834-1854.—Formed from a union of the National-Republicans, 

the Nullifiers, extreme States’ Rights men, Anti-Masons, and the per- 
t yonents of President Jackson. 
Republican, 1854.—Formed from the greater part of the Northern 
Whi Iree-Soller both of Democratic and Whig antecedents—aAnti- 
Nebraska Democrats, and anti-slavery men of the Democratic Party— 
issues of the slave question. 


ORGANIZATION OF MINOR PARTIES WHICH HAVE CHOSEN ELECTORS. 





osition, 1820.—One eiector in New Hampshire voted against his 
lidate 

onal-Republican, 1825-1834, 
Adam nd Clay factions 
dependent, 1882 South Carolina chose elk 
: own. In 1872, one “ Liber 


Wormed from a union of the 








tors pledged to candi- 
al Republican” elector in Mis- 





an Independent—David Davis. 
10 nic, ™ 6—1834.—-Formed from opponents of Freemasonry. 
11 (Know-Nothing), 1852—1860.—Formed from members of 


other parties dissatis ‘fied with the influx and power of the foreign 


12. Breckinridge Democrats. (860.—Formed from southern Democrats. 
Their platform avowed a purpose to carry slavery into the Territories. 


13. Constitutional Union, 1860.—Formed from the relics of the Whigs 
and Know-Nethings, and Democrats declaring their political principles 
to be ‘The Constitution of the country, the union of States, and en- 
forcement of the laws.” 

19. People’s (Populist), 1891.—The legitimate successor of the follow- 


parties: Greenback, 1874; became National Greenback, 1878 ; became 

m Labor, 1887. These various elements uniting with the “ Farmers’ 

nee’? formed the People’s, or Populist, Party. 

HOW THE ELECTORS ARE CHOSEN AND THE WAY CONGRESS COUNTS THE 
VOTES GIVEN FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The President and Vice President of the United States are chosen by 
| “eiectors,”” who are, under existing 





officials (in each State) termed 
State laws. chosen by the qualified voters thereof by ballot on a general 
State ticket on the first Tuesday next succeeding the first Monday in 
November in every fourth year preceding the vear in which the presi- 
dential term expires. 

The electors equal the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in Congress. (Constitution, Art. II, 


sec, 1, 
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The governors of States are required to send a certificate as to the 
ascertainment of electors to the Secretary of State of the United States, 
who publishes in such newspaper as he shall designate such certifi ate 
in full; and at the first meeting of Congress thereafter he transmits to 
the two Houses uf Congress copies of ‘cach and every such certificate 
oe at the State Department. (Act of Congress, Feb. 

The electors of each State meet on the second Monday in Jar nuary 
next following their appointment, at such place as the State legislature 
may direct, and cast their votes. 

The electors sign two certificates of all the votes given by them, cach 
of which certificates must contain two distinct lists, one of the votes for 
President, the other for Vice President ; lists to be sealed and sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States Senate, at the seat of Govern- 
ment, one by mail and one by messenger, accompanied by a certificate 
(triplicate) duly executed by the governor of the respective State, which 
shall set forth the names of the electors and the number and division of 
votes cast. (Constitutional Amendment XII, and act of Congress, Feb. 
3, 1887; also Constitution, Art. II, sec. 3.) 

Congress shall be in session on the second Wednesday in February 
succeeding every meeting of the electors. The Senate and House of 
Representatives shall meet in the Hall of the House at 1 o’clock p. m 
on that day, and the President of the Senate shall be their presiding 
officer. That at such joint meeting of the two Houses seats shal! be 
provided as follows: For the President of the Senate, the Speaker's 
chair ; for the Speaker, immediately upon the left; the Senators, in the 
body of the Hall upon the right of the presiding officer; for the Repre- 
sentatives, in the body of the Hall not provided for the Senators; for 
the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the Clerk’s desk; for the other officers of the two Houses, 
in front of the Clerk’s desk and upon each side of the Speaker’s plat- 
form. Such joint meeting shall not be dissolved until the count of 
electoral votes shali be completed and the result declared. Two tellers 
shall be previously appointed on the part of the Senate and two on the 
part of the House, to whom shall be handed, as they are opened by the 
President of the Senate, all the certificates and papers purporting to be 
certificates of the electoral votes, which certificates and papers shall be 
opened and acted upon in the alphabetical order of the States; and said 
tellers, having then read the same in the presence of the two Houses, 
shall make a list of the votes as they shall ar pear from the said cer- 
tificates ; and the votes having been ascertained and counted, the result 
of the same shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, who shall 
thereupon announce the state of the vote, which announcement shal! be 
deemed a sufficient declaration of the persons, if any, elected President 
and Vice President of the United States, and, together with a list of 
the votes, be entered on the journals of the two Houses; and if no per- 
son have such majority, then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by bailot, the Presi- 
dent. But in choosing the President the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a Member or Members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if no person have a majority of votes for Vice President, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the Senete shall choose the Vice 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. (Act of Congress, Feb. 3, 1887, and Amendment 
xiI, C onstitution For procedure on objections, inc orrect returns, etc., 
see secs. 4 to 7, act of Feb. 3, 1887, and Constitutional Amendment XII.) 

Before the twelfth amendment to the Constitution was declared in 
force (Sept. 25, 1804) each elector voted (under the original clause of 
the Constitution, Art. II, sec. 1, par. 3) for two candidates for Pres!- 
dent; the candidate having the greatest number of electoral votes (if a 
majority of the whole) became President and the one having the next 
greatest number Vice President. 

The acts of Congress eet of the electoral system are as follows: 
The resolve of Congress September 13, 1788 (Journals of Congress, vol. 
4, 1823 ed., 866), provided for appointing electors and fixed the day they 
should assemble in their respective States and vote for a President ; act 
of March 1, 1792 (1 Stat., 239), provided for election of President and 
Vice President and temporary filling of vacancies; act of March 26, 
1804 (2 Stat., 295), supplementary provision for election of President 
and Vice President and temporary filling of vacancies; act of January 
23, 1845 (5 Stat., 721), established a uniform time for the electors to 
vote for President and Vice President; joint resolution of February 8, 
1865 (13 Stat., 567), declaring certain States not entitled to represen- 
tation in the Electoral College; joint resolution of July 20, 1868S (15 
Stat., 257), excluding from the Electoral College votes of States lately 
in rebellion which shall not have been reorganized ; act of May 23, 1872 
(17 Stat., 157), fixes a uniform time for holding elections for electors of 
President and Vice President; act of January 29, 1877 (19 Stat., 227), 
created an electoral commission for counting the votes for President and 
Vice President for the term commencing March 4, 1877 ; act of February 
3, 1887 (24 Stat., 373), fixes the day for the meeting of the electe TS, 
and provides for the counting of the votes for President and Vice Presi 
dent, and the decision of questions arising thereon ; supplementary | act 
of October 19, 1888 (25 Stat., 613), provides for se nding a special mes- 
senger for any certificate of electoral votes not duly received. 


Membership and ratio under each ) apportion ment. 














| 
Apportionment. e Year. | Members. | Ratio. 
Lanta  s Sa F 

Casstiiutien. . < occccccsaccecescdebsasegescatéos | 780 1789 65 | 30, 000 
First Census. ...... apabeduaeseddcekes deghedeenan 1793 106 33, 000 
betes CURIS. . ccscccccccccccceesceess ere 1803 142 33, 000 
RE CL Sc nut uquideenowennewenes caenndn nats 1813 186 35, 000 
POPE CONGR. 0. ic ccccanesecnccesccensoncebones } 1823 213 40, 000 
NIN. 2 ial nen ech dmcedinnsonns amiabinaieeie 1833 242 17, 700 
DP INIIINL,.. <ncintuibign sweet tanwsehewe niles teaianidl |} 1843 232 70, ¢ 680 
GRRL CII... cladanpnsaninn siadisicimebeghyelel | 1853 37 | 93, 423 
EE A <  cwdidgunegscodeuderviathbabayaee’ | 1863 | ] 127, 381 
Ninth Census. ... ..ccccocsseccsceccceces eecccecce 1873 | 131, 425 
URINE WRI: ne aaceecipidlinmuiinistbdeeeia abana aawésk aa } 151, 911 
Eleventh Census....... pwecccevcessescocase i = : 173, 901 
| TR, .< cancédqquaeneiesasoe ee 391 | 194, 182 
Thirteenth Census. ........22----+--++++ sonbsne = | 1911 | 435 | 211, 877 
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a eels re ‘ a vinnie 
Presidents of the United States 
Ter j 
No Name | Born, | Inaugurated. | Term of office ed N of— 
1 eorge Was t ‘eb. 22,1732 | Apr. 30,1789 | 8 years..............<-. De 17 
2 John Ad te RE Oe ay 2S Jul 5 
; Thomas Jefferson AY es “gee POO oe dic ccccicccacs 1 
4} James Madison. ...........0-.... 1 2 ° 3,175 Mar. 4,18 id BO .ccccccccccccces ne 2s, 1s 
5 | James Monroe. ...... pr. 28,175 Br MAE Anns Ml wn wavadesnenens 1s 
6 | John Quincy Adams July 11,1767 | Mar. 4,1825 | 4 years............ 1s \ 
2.) Deeiaiey GRONONE n4i6 ca nedonscce Mar. 15,1767 | Mar. 4,1829 | 8 years........ J 18 
8 Martin Van Buren . 5,17 Mar. 4,1837 | 4 year Tu 24.18 
9 | William H. Harrison ..........- Feb. 9,1773 | Mar. 4,1841 | ln h Ay 1,1 
10 John Tyler. .....-----....---.-.-- Mar. 29,1790 | Apr. 6,1S41 | 33 yi Jan g 
11 | James K tk Nov. 2,1795 | Mar. 4,1845 | 4 years.... ..-| June 15,1849 t 
12 Zachary Tay! Mar. 4,1849 | 1 year 4 months. --| July 
13 Millard Fillmor A July 9,1850 | 2 years 8 months.. M N ) 
14 | Franklin Pierce. ..........-...-- Nov. 23,1804 | Mar. 4,1853 | 4 years............... c i 
15 | James Buchanan . .......+..----- | Apr. 23,1791 | Mar 4, 1857 we dewvtimewnnns June 1, 1868 é 
16 Abraham Lincoln.......----..--- We Aan T es Ge ME fic ccc is cee neh maieniaaie Apr. 15,1865 | Ke 
17. Andrew Johnson. ........--.-... Dat, Se bee) ea SOL EEOO bec cea ccc accucuncechacne Jul 1 N 
18 | Ulysses 8S. Gra Mar. 4,1869 | 8 years........... 
19 | Rutherford B Mar. 5.1877 | 4 years.....-.....-.. 17, 1s 
20 lames A. Garne: Mar. 4.1881 65 iv l 
91 | Chester A. At Sept. 20, 1881 3 im t N 18,1 
99 Grover Clevela Mar. 4, 1885 4 ! 1 
23 | Benjamin Harris Mar. 4,1889 |.....do..... { 13,1901 1 
24 Grover Clevetai Mar. 4,1803 24,19 
925 William McKinley..... rrrere Jan Mar. 4,1897 | 4 years 61 ] 14,1901 
} | day 
26 | Theodore Roosevelt ...........-- | Oct. 27,1858 | Sept. 14,1901 | 7 years 5 months 2 wi diab N 
or SNM aRT Tal ....-5¢52¢s:-2-- | Sept. 15,1857 | Mar. 4,1909 | 4vears........... 5 ee 5 ee 
98 Woodrow Wilson....-..--------- | Dec. 28,1856 | Mar. 4,1913 |...... wodveveneusesueaslaassesuc = Vi ta N 
>onresentatives in Congress under apportionments of 1901 and 1911 and Electoral College | The DBireet Vote 
_ 7 for 1912-191¢ | Sr en ee 
WA bad ae st ae pies -_ 
| Representatives. | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| sa _| Elec- ‘ 
Admitted to | _toral - r y . 
States : . Old New / College, | ' \ { pp ? 
the Union. | appor- | appor- | 1912-" | Hi ON ; I I N L, j H an, ht \ \ 7 
tion- tion- 1916. OF INDIANA 
ment. ment. 
i ccaacieal Mi In roe House or Representatives, 
Dec. 14,1819 | 9 10 12 | Saturda ‘ P 
Feb. 14,1912 | 1 1 | 3 U; LuLb. 
June ‘80 | 7 7 | 9 Mr. GRAY of Indiana Mr. Speaker, on A ist 11 I intro- 
| Sept. 9, ‘ } “$i , 
Ate 1 1876 ; - duced a House joint resolution to vest ‘enter po ned « trol 
Jan. 9,1788 5 5 7} in the people by the direct vote over the Federal ¢ ! 
a Po ; 1| 3 The Constitution now provides for the init ( 
Ww} to caine this | War. dy 4. 7 | ) . . ‘ e 
Georgia *...-cc0sesee se hieatids | Jan. 2,178 11 12 | 4 | tion of amendments by State legislature and conventions : 
Tdaho..... July 3,1890 1 2) 4 | resolution, while leaving these provisions in force vuld | 
Tliinois Dec. 3, 1818 25 27 29} an additional mode for the initiation and ratification of at 
A. citi edtine deat debidhinns ée8ece aes S55 13 13 | 15 5 — ran) percents ; 7 Nace ‘ 
Reine oth RE. | Dec. 28.1846 11 il 13 ments and would empower and authorize (congres to Y } 
Kansas...... <obunacamd pidsadecudaserrs Jan eae 8 - 19 | amendments for ratification by the direct vote of the 
Kentucky «2... .-ccccccccccccccscscees } June 1,1792 ll ll 13 | whenever applicable or called for bh oO nd 
Louisian’............. aaniebehadne th | Apr. 30, Isi2 7 8 10 i aianitn eran s edipeadipe ened 
Maine | Mar. 15,1820 4 4 6 ere include the resolution ‘ ' 
Ma Apr. 28,1788 6 6 | 8 | Joint resolution (UH. J. Res. 294) ) ' t ( 
M | Feb. 6,1788 14 16 | 18 tution of the United St 
Michie | Jan. 26,1837 12 13 | 15 ; , ee 
Minnesota.............sccceccece---..] May 11,1858 9 | 10 12| , Resolved, etc., That the substitution of the f ng in | of 
Mississippi.......... cd eae | Dec. 10.1817 g 8 19 | Article V is proposed as an amen iment to he ¢ titution tha 
Missouri....... lt ete Die edad | Ang. 10.1821 16 | 16 18 United States, which shall be valid to all intent | p I t 
I cls Hee cdiceapintindiinetiinde .--| Nov. 8, 1889 1 2 4 | of the Constitution when ratified by the k at f 
inn dina<Stincepepeicee eeccccece Mar. 1, 1867 6 6 8 the several States: 
a re vensadéhine coud Oct. 31,1864 1 1 3 ARTICLE V. 
New Hampshire*..... eiéebes dascond June 21,1788 2 2 4 “The Conger hall ; : 
New Jersey * Sa aae is Ree Dec. 18, 1787 > e ‘ 1s ‘ S snail I r pose amendn nt to th cs n 
Ne EE ener crrrnererenyees Jan. 6.1912 10 . _ ever two-thirds of both Houses deem it necessary, ¢ t t 
WOOT Ms a cssedcckes waedhdtsdas a July 26,1788 37 43 45 thirds of the several States make application therefo1 h ¢ ym 
tts Ce on oon oe cecccesnccd } Nov. 21,1789 10 10 12 being made on any State either vy its legislature ¢ te i 
NE | Nov. 2,1889 2 j 3 | 5 jority of the electors voting on the question, ar ha . ' ‘ n 
ao ee ee pee: ae te | Nor. 29,1802 | 21 | 99 | o4 for proposing amendments whenever the. legislatures of two-thirds of 
—. lov. 16,1907 5 “o 10 the several States make application therefor. Amendmen 
Qnnee . once 14.1859 2 | 3 | 5 valid to all intents and purposes, : t of th ( 
Pennsyivania®..._.. 12° 1787 39 | ag | 38 ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the ss . 
Rhode tsland*........ eee oe ceed | May 29.1790 9 9 | 5 | conventions in three-fourths thereof, or by the electors in th ths 
South Carolina *..__ |. er. ar a ae = 7) g | thereof, whichever mode of ratification may be proposed ( 
South Dakota............ Noy. 2,1889 2 3 5 | Provided, That no State, without its cos t, sl Lr 
ie ae pig ae | June 1.1796 | 10 10 | 2 equal suffrage in the Senate 4 ratification of ar mendment ‘ 
age ae cree ae | Dec. 29.1845 | 16 18 | 20 in any State by vote of the ele tors thereof, sha I it ‘ i 
NE a t- DR dM 53s ie eankl Jan. 41506 | 1 2 4 of representatives by a majority of the elect s qu : 
is cohen tpatinathitcnanes abs awd | Mar. 4,1791 2 2 4 | representatives and voting on the que oD of ratl I 
Virginia*....... Cecccccccocececscccece | June 26,1788 10 10 | 2 | the taking of the vote shail, unless provided for by the State, t tl 
Washington....... Ce eS | Nov. 11.1889 3 5 | 7 | manner provided by the Congress.” 
‘West Virginia......... alaadhianeadedis abet | June 19,1863 5 6 8 | _ . . 1: } | 
Wisconsin ...... i aedeli pial cribionie a | May 29,1848 ll ll 3, . OF iginally all power was vested in the people by natu { 
rN hein 5n Gade Glande oveae | July 10,1890 1 1 | 3| for their exercise by the direct vote. But in the « 
————|—_—_—_-|—_- | of the Government, through the adoption of the Cor 
a nittetisscatncentilis «c | war 5 | 5: nr hg sale eget Aes 
insliowdentedenad<s 394 = 531 people, for convenience and fa ty of action, su . 
ee ne a | delegated a part of such pow ed in them « to 
* One of the thirteen original States. tive bodies, courts, and ad trative off e p 
; 
{ 
& 
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reserved to themselves what they believed was sufficient power 
and which was at that time sufficient power to retain their 


direction and control of public affairs. But since the organiza- 
tion of the Government and the adoption of the national Con- 
stitution new social, industrial, and economic conditions have 

isen, among which are the combinations of capital, the con- 
entration of wealth, and the organization of great special in- 
rests. The corporation has become a rival of the Government 
f, an overshadowing power to influence and direct legista- 
1 and dictate the administration of public affairs. Great 
federations of financial, industrial, and commercial organizations 
have become dominant factors in the control of the fiscal policies 
of the Government. 

Under these new and changed industrial conditions the power 

hich the people had reserved to themselves as sufficient to 

t and control the administration of their Government has 
been found insuflicient and inadequate for that purpose. To 
wet this new and changed order of things, to resist the en- 
rouchment of corporations, the concentration of wealth and the 
combinations of capital, and to restore the power of the people 
to direct legislation and control rublie affairs, the necessity 
t coming to be realized, not only to preserve the direct 
power originally reserved to the people, but to recover to them 
i measure of the power so surrendered and delegated to lezis- 
ative bodies, courts, and administrative officials for exercise by 
the people themselves, through the direct vote. 

One of the powers originally vested in the people and surren- 
dered to the State legislature on the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was the power of the election of United States Senators. 
‘The indirect power reserved by the people in the election of the 
members of State legislatures, who were empowered to elect 
Senators, was suflicient to hold the Senate responsive to popular 
will until the development of these new and changed industrial 
conditions, the combinations of capital, the concentration of 
wealth, and the organization of great special interests. Under 
these new and changed conditions the United States Senate was 
fast becoming an exclusive, aristocratic, and autocratic body, 
unresponsive to the will of the people. The proceedings of this 
branch of Congress were being characterized as “ the treason of 
the Senate” and with other appellations signifying disloyalty 
and disregard for popular will. Then the necessity for the re- 
covery by the people of power to themselves for exercise by 
the direct vote was finally and fully realized and the amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution providing for the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote was adopted. 

That the people bave not mistaken their remedy in resorting 
to the direct vote to meet these changed conditions and to re- 
cover to themselves the power to better direct legislation and 
control the administration of government is proven by the 
effect of the change from State legislatures to the direct vote 
in the election of United States Senators. Even before this 
nmendment providing for the election of United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people had become effective and in 
anticipation of such change alone, the United States Senate took 
on a new and changed policy and suddenly became more pro- 
:ressive than the House of Representatives. 

This movement for the recovery of greater and more positive 
power to the people for their exercise by the direct vote, and 
upon their own initiative, embodies the basic and fundamental 
principles of what is commonly known to-day as progressive 
policies of government, the first and initial step of which has 
already been taken in the restoration of power to the people 
in the election of United States Senators. This step will be 
followed by others in the recovery of power by the people for 
exercise by the direct vote until these new conditions are met 
and lewxislative bodies and administrative officials have again 
become responsive to the will of the majority. 

Another power no less vested in the people by natural right 
snd surrendered by them to State legislatures and conventions, 
on the adoption of the Constitution, was the power to alter, 
hange, and amend their constitution. While amendments to 
the Constitution are less frequent before the country for deter- 
mination than the election of United States Senators and legis- 
lative officials, yet they are of more vital concern and of more 
serious import to the general welfare and ultimate public inter- 
est. The authorization ef this additional mode of initiation 
and ratification of amendments to the Federal Constitution is 
imperative under these new and changed social, economic, and 
industrial conditions, and the disccetionary power to be vested 
in Congress by the resolution is a step none too far advanced 
now to be taken. 

But, other than new social, economic, and industrial condi- 
tions, there are changes in the policy of the Government itself 
which make the exercise of a greater measure of power by the 
direct vote of the people imperative. The power and jurisdic- 
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tion to be exercised by the General Government, and which the 
framers of the Constitution originally intended to vest in the 
General Government, were limited to matters as between the 
different States, as between the citizens of different States, as 
between the different States and the Nation, as between the 
Nation and foreign States, and all matters relating to the gen- 
eral policy of the States acting as a whole and of such geueral 
effect and concern to the whole people as to preclude action by 
each or any State acting separately or independently of others, 
and as specifically conferred by the Constitution upon the Gen- 
eral Government. Jurisdiction over other matters were intended 
to be reserved for exercise under State constitutions and the 
direct vote. The extent of the power and jurisdiction which 
the General Government has since assumed was never contem- 
plated. It was never dreamed that such power and jurisdic- 
tion would be expanded and enlarged to embrace matters of 
local effect and concern in the everyday and business affairs of 
the people. 

As the General Government was only intended to serve the 
people as States and bodies of men, and not to affect them as 
individual citizens in matters of local concern or in the every- 
day and business affairs of life, the necessity for the ratifica- 
tion of such amendments by the people, acting in their indi- 
vidual capacity and under the exercise of the direct vote, was 
not realized or considered. With the power and jurisdiction of 
the General Government expanding and reaching out to concern 
the people more directly, their direct power for control must be 
correspondingly enlarged to maintain a proper equation with the 
power to be exercised by the Government. 

With the right of the direct vote in the States for the rati- 
fication of amendments to the State constitutions and the dimin- 
ishing power of the States and the growing, enlarging, and ever- 
increasing jurisdiction of the Central Government, where no 
direct vote is provided for in the ratification of amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, the effect of submitting amendments 
to the Federal Constitution where the question can be deter- 
mined by the people under their State constitution is to take that 
question away from the people and the direct vote and vest it 
in the control of the State legislature instead. 

While this resolution which I have introduced seeks only to 
extend the direct vote for the initiation and ratification of 
amendments to the Federal Constitution and at the discretion 
of Congress proposing the same, I wish to refer to the necessity 
for enlarging the exercise of the direct vote in other matters of 
government, as illustrative of the change of conditions and 
Federal policy and the principle for which I contend. 

Another power vested in the people and surrendered to be 
exercised as a part of the appointive power was the power of 
election of administrative officials. In addition to the reasons 
existing for the recovery to the people of the power of election 
of United States Senators by the direct vote, other and equally 
potent reasons exist for the direct election of many officials of 
the Government now appointed by the Executive. When the ap- 
pointive power was vested in the President on the adoption of 
the Constitution, the growth and extent which the Federal juris- 
diction has assumed was not contemplated or dreamed of. ‘The 
enlarging functions to be performed, the multiplying appoint- 
ments to be made, and the overshadowing power of the Execu- 
tive office was never in any manner apprehenced. Such a con- 
centration of power and centralization of authority as now ex- 
ists in the Executive by reason of the Constitution was never 
in any manner considered by the framers of that instrument, 
and would never have been authorized if even faintly realized 
by our forefathers, 

Many of the activities of the General Government adminis- 
tered by officials appointive by the President as closely and 
intimately affect and concern the people as their own local gov- 
ernments administered by officials elected by the direct vote of 
the people themselves. This ever-growing and extending Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and the increasing activities of the General 
Government in the everyday affairs of the people administered 
under Executive appointments make a readjustment and limita- 
tions of the appointive power of the President imperative to 
prevent the concentration and overshadowing power of that 
office, a necessity fast becoming realized. When the appoint- 
ment of all postmasters was vested in the President the activi- 
ties of the Posta! Department and the close relations of the post- 
master with the people and their everyday business affairs as 
realized to-day were not even faintly in the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution. 

As the jurisdiction of the General Government broadens its 
power must be in the same ratio decentralized and brought 
closer to the people for their better and more effective direction 
and control. The people in time must recover to themselves the 
power to elect by their direct vote many officials, now appointive, 
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who direct the activity of the General Government in their | 
While no Executive has ever taken advantage of | 


local affairs. 
this power for abuse, the power exists to be abused. The test 
of a safe repository or distribution of power is not what sood 
men will use it for, but what use bad men may make of it. 

When the Federal Constitution was adopted by our fore- 
fathers, vesting in Congress the full power to declare war, 
defense—* to provide for the common defense "—was the only 
object for which war was contemplated. War for the vanity 
of world power, control of the seas, and the acquisition of for- 
eicn territory for exploitation; war to open m: 
enforcement of conscienceless contracts entered into with unsus- 
pecting natives and their Governments; war for profits in pre 
paredness, were not in the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution. They did not foresee the growth and developments of 
the country along sociail, industrial, and economic lines, nor the 
combinations of capital, the concentration of wealth, and the 
organization of great special interests, nor realize the influences 
which would be brought to bear for war and for policies which 
lead to war and eall for war in their support. The time has 
come when the Government should be brought closer te the 
people for the exercise of more direct and positive power by 
them relative to war, when the Constitution should be amended, 
and the power to declare war, now vested in Congress, should be 
limited to war for the one purpose of common defense, as origi- 
nally intended, and when the people who must pay the cost andl 
do the fighting should recover to themselves for exercise by 
direct vote the power to declare war for other purposes. 

I do not only believe in the fundamental principle and natural 
richt of the people to exercise direct power in the control] of their 
Constitution and the administration of public affairs, but I have 
full confidence in the wisdom of the multitude and the ability of 
the masses to exercise self-government. We hear it said in oppo- 
sition to the direct vote that the people wonld be liable to act 
without full infermation and proper advisement. Grant this 
as true, the same objection could be urged with equal force 
against legislative bodies, as many Members vote not upon their 
own information or advisement but by following others who 
claim a superior knowledge of the facts. It is true that men 
may make mistakes, but it is also true that a man does not 
muke as many mistakes against himself as others are liable 
to make against him, and it is also true that if he does make such 
mistakes he is more liable to correct them than others would be 
to correct them against him. 

It is true that some men are wiser than other men, that some 
men are better informed than other men, that some men are 
more experienced and better trained than other men; but no 
man is so much wiser than another man or so much better 





‘kets and the | 


informed than another man or so much more experienced or | 
better trained than another man that he is entitled to be given | 


the right to think or act fer another man, nor the power to 
govern another man, nor to tell another man what is good for 
him, nor what that other man likes best, nor how he loves to live, 
nor how he should enjoy life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. 


While some men claim that only the special few know how to | 


direct the Government and to conduct public affairs, yet when- 
ever one of these special few passes away the world is found 
to move on without him, and men are found who are able to con- 
duct public affairs in even a better way than those in whom it 
was claimed that all political wisdom rested. And while some 
men claim in justification of the right of the few to govern the 
many that the few do what is best for their fellow man and 


better than their fellow man could do for himself, this is a sub- | 


terfuge as old as history. Every man who has enslaved another | 
man has enslaved him under the claim that it was to better the | 


condition of the enslaved. Every nation which has conquered 
and subjugated a defenseless people has conquered and subju- 


gated them under the claim that it was to improve the condition | 


of the subjugated. 
You will hear the claim that the people themselves do not 


know enough to select good public officials and that popular 
election of such officials is a failure and that such selection of 


public servants can be better made by the representatives of | 


the people than by the people themselves. Unfortunately for 
this argument, we have a practical example before us. The Fed- 
eral Constitution provided for the election of United States Sena- 
tors by the State legislatures; but after trial and experience it 


was found that under the election of United States Senators by | 


legislatures the United States Senate had become filled with 
men who represented themselves and their business associates 
more efficiently than the people whom it was intended they 
should represent. By reason of this discovery the Federal Con- 
stitution was amended, taking the power away from State legis- 


latures for the election of United States Senators and placing | 


the same in the control of the direct vote of the people. 
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“What shall we do to prove that we are not proud to 
fight? What shall we do to satisfy the pacifists an ippense 
the hyphenates? What shall we do to throttle the hole Mexi- 
can business? But mere than all, how in the world can we get 
rid of the ‘ Bunquo’s ghost’ of incompetence and extravagance’ 
These are questions that might fairly have been considered by 
any Democratic conference interested in the reelection of t 
Democratic President. Let us suppose that such a conference 
was on, and that the distinguished chairman of the Demoer 
campaign committee, the Hon. Vance CC. McCormick, of P 
sylvania, had said to the standard bearer of his party. “ Give 
me the Director of the Mint (Mr. Woolley) and the ] t As 
sistant Postmaster (Mr. Roper) and we will start a publicity 
‘ampaign that will induce the public to get over its grouch 
about taxes and talk of somet & else Tl 3 ‘ 
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ard bearer had not stepped into the breach.” 
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I do not know whether any such conference 
but I do know that the ardent suppo rs of tl 
man, Mr. MeCormick, have been iming laur ! P 
dent for taking up the cause of union labor : 
eight-hour day by law. It is common kn 
whether the plan outlined as above was a er ¢ 
ference or not, the President came into the House of Repres 
tives on August 29—about the time Mr. Hug! the Republicar 
candidate for President, was taiking of M o and revenue de 
ficiencies and things of that kind, in his tour of the We 
despite all that has been said about “ Democratic pr 
told the assembled Senators and Representatives that he had 
conceded an eight-hour day to the railroad brotherhoods, but 
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nevertheless a strike was impending. Listen to what the 

esident said: 

The 400,000 men from whom the demands proceeded had voted to 
trike if their demards were refused ; the strike was imminent; it has 
since been set for the 4th of September next. It affects the men who 

n the treight trains on practically every railway in the country. 
‘The freight service throughout the United States must stand still until 
their places are filled, if, indeed, it should prove possible to fill them 
at all, Cities will be cat off from their food supplies; the whole com- 
mel of the Nation will be paralyzed; men of every sort and occupa- 
tion will be thrown out of employment; ccuntless thousands will in 

!| likelihood be brought, it may be, to the very point of starvation, 

d a tragical national calamity brought on, to be added to the other 
distresses of the time, because no basis of accommodation or settlement 
has been found, 

i SECURED A CHANGE OF SUBJECT. 

Unfortunate-as it might have been that an administration 
which brought so much “ Democratic prosperity ” to a Nation 
should be compelled to admit “a tragical national calamity ” in 
nddition to “the other distresses of the time,” the message of 
the President was sufficient to raise a doubt in the minds of 
many as to whether, in coming to Congress after his failure as 
mediator, the standard bearer of the Democratic Party was as 
true a friend of union labor as his one-sided determination of the 
question in controversy might lead one to believe. But the inci- 
dent, the rather spectacular incident, of the President’s appear- 
ance in Congress was sufficient to attract the attention of the 
Nation and to fill the newspapers with columns of material 
which had no reference to the unfortunate Mexican situation or 
to the deplorable condition of the Treasury. It may not have 
heen known, even to the President or to Mr. McCormick, al- 
though it must have been known to Mr. Gompers, who has 
aligned himself with the Democratic standard bearer in this 
campaign, that the American Federation of Labor, itself the 
strongest existing organization of the kind, with which the rail- 
road brotherhoods sare affiliated, has not been in favor of estab- 
lishing an eight-hour day by law. I know that such a statement 
may be embarrassing to gentlemen who voted on the President’s 
recommendation for an eight-hour day for the railroad brother- 
hoods, but the fact remains that organized labor to-day, while it 
approves the eight-hour principle, which most of us approve as a 
principle, is opposed to legislative interference in matters affect- 
ing hours and wages. Those who think they have curried favor 
with organized labor by voting for this eight-hour proposition, as 
recommended by the President, have been drawn into an error. 
Organized labor is on record as favoring eight hours for labor 
as a matter wholly within the judgment of the unions, and is 
not in favor of relinquishing that right to the legislature. Thus 
we are able to puncture the claims of the national Democratic 
chairman and of the White House if they lay up to the Demo- 
cratic Party any particular glory for the passage of an eight-hour 
bill by the National Congress, which sooner or later will involve 
ihe very existence of the labor organizations of the United 
States, 

JUMPING ON MR. HUGHES. 


tut, Mr. Speaker, these remarks which I am thus permitted 
to extend are made for the purpose of adding to the political 
history of the times a short chapter that will bear reading. The 
national chairman of the Democratic Party, Mr. McCormick, 
ignoring for the moment. whatever advantage may have been 
attained through muddying the waters on the strike situation, 
has awakened sufficiently to take note of the sledge-hammer 
hlows of the Republican candidate, now “ somewhere in Colo- 
rado.” A New York dispatch this morning brings us the follow- 
ing deliverance from the national chairman: 

New York, September 1. 

Chairman Vance McCormick, of the Democratic national committee, 
referred to the action of presidential candidate Charles B. Hughes in 
congratulating Gov. Johnson, of California, for his success at the pri- 
maries, in a caustic manner to-day. He said: 

“Mr. Hughes’s act in congratulating Gov. Johnson, the California 
Progressive leader, upon his nomination for United States Senator, is 
typical of the Republican candidate. When a word of recognition might 
have proved helpful to the Progressive candidate Mr. Hughes was 
silent. Mr. Hughes's belated recognition of Goy. Johnson smacks of 
his attitude toward woman suffrage.” 

It will be observed that Mr. McCormick, being now in the 
public eye and subject to fair criticism, accuses the Republican 
candidate of inconsistency. He thinks the Republican candidate 
may not mean what he says. Making allowances for the right of 
the Democratic candidate to be as inconsistent as he pleases, 
and to change the Democratic platform pledges at his own sweet 
will, what are we to say about the labor attitude of the distin- 
guished chairman of the national campaign committee in view 
of the fine “ Roman hand” that has just manipulated the rail- 
road-strike situation to capture at one fell swoop the entire 
400,000 votes of the members of the railway brotherhoods? If 
a presidential candidate can denounce organized laber as a col- 
lege professor, and being a candidate for second term can so 


befuddle the political situation as to fool 400,000 intelligent rail- 
road men that they must fall in for him like a flock of sheep, 
what are we to say of the premier of the campaign, who can 
take down the union label from his newspaper, and, as mayor, 
veto an ordinance advancing the pay of laborers 13 cents an 
hour, and then blossom forth as a champion of labor and the 
rights of the downtrodden in order that the Democratic Party 
may be saved? If the facts be as stated, it is fair political 
capital. . 
INTRODUCING THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CHAIRMAN. 

The Democratic national chairman is a Princeton man, just 
as the Democratic standard bearer is. In days gone by he had 
positive views upon the question of labor. When he ran for 
governor of Pennsylvania on the Wilson platform members of his 
own party—Democrats—took great pains to have their guber- 
natorial candidate expound his views upon labor. Some of 
them even tried to convince the President that the candidate for 
governor could not win, as he did not, because of his labor 
record. It may be recalled that his running mate for United 
States Senator, our former colleague, Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, 
a loyal supporter of the President, also did not win. 

Whether the labor record of Mr. McCormick had all to do 
with this inglorious battle I do not know, but as Democrats 
made more use of the national chairman’s labor record than 
the Republicans did I assume it had something to do with the 
result. What Mr. McCormick’s own party men advanced 
against him as a candidate for governor was the purchase by 
him of the Harrisburg Patriot and the taking down, when he 
took charge, August 1, 1902, of the union label, which the 
former owner, D. A. Orr, had kept at the top of the editoria} 
column until July 31, 1902. These Democratic critics of Mr. 
McCormick reproduced in facsimile the first editorial under 
the new management, bearing the signature of “Vance C. 
McCormick,” in which he said: 

In politics it [the Patriot] will be Democratic, representing the 
highest principles and best traditions of that party, but endlessly free 
from the control of any political faction or of any power, corporation, 
or individual which conflicts with the public good. 
which high-sounding pledge was interpreted to mean that ‘ la- 
bor unions must go” from the Patriot office. 

A LABOR-ORDINANCE VETO, 


Evidently the opponents of the gubernatorial candidate were 
not inclined to accept Mr. McCormick as a friend of labor. He 
had been elected mayor of the city of Harrisburg on the Demio- 
cratic ticket. Like all other mayors, he ran up against the 
labor problem. The issue was as to whether the wages of the 
ordinary laborers working for the city should be kept at 15 
cents per hour for nine hours a day or be advanced on a nine- 
hour basis to 16% cents per hour, a total of $1.50 per day. An 
ordinance was passed by council making this advance of 1% 
cents per hour in the laborers’ pay, but the mayor vetoed the 
bill. The veto message, which is taken from the campaign 
records of the period, is appended hereto: 

CITY OF HARRISBURG, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
January 25, 1905. 
To the PRESIDENTS AND MEMBERS OF SELECT AND COMMON COUNCILS. 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith return without my executive approval an 
ordinance entitled ‘‘An ordinance amending section 1 of an ordinance 
entitled ‘An ordinance fixing the wages of laborers employed by the 
different departments of the city.’ ” 

The passage of this ordinance would effect an increase in the wages 
now paid o ae laborers by the city and interfere with the proper 
work of the city departments, as the work is such that the heads of the 
departments should be free to regulate the hours of their employees as 
emergencies arise. These officials are held responsible for the proper 

erformance of their duties, and they should not be restricted or inter- 
ered with unless the city’s employees are not being fairly or justly 
treated, which is not now the case, as the present rate of 15 cents per 
hour is above the average rate of wages paid for ordinary labor in this 
locality, and it is not fair to the taxpayers of this city to increase that 
rate to 16% cents per hour, as stated in the ordinance, which is consid- 
erably higher than the average waaes paid by other employers: and 
considering the great number of applicants to the city departments for 
work, the wages now paid seem to be entirely satisfactory. 

Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) VANcE C. OTIC 
ayor. 
LABOR WILL NOT BE DECEIVED. 


Political campaigns are curious things, in that they develop 
many phases of human character and understanding. The pub- 
lic is often stampeded by false moves merely »ecause they are 
spectacular. Voters are sometimes deceived by false friends. 
The man in high place who has taken a positive stand on public 
questions is sometimes confronted with the necessity of con- 
vincing those whose support he courts that he did not mean what 
he said. The greatest play in politics is often made for “ the 
labor vote.” It is doubtf:l if “the labor vote” can be solidly 
controlled by any man or set of men. 

The present campaign is no different from others in the 
desire of candidates to prove their friendship for labor, and 
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labor is no more likely to be deceived this year than it has been 
The sudden appearance of the Democratic standard 
hearer as the voluntary mediator of a great strike when “ other 
distresses ” confronted him will be duly understood by the think- 
men. Organized labor, if it is true to its own professions, 
will not misunderstand the legislative dodge that has just been 
“yout over on it,” and on election day will perform its full duty, 
as it usually does, each man according to his own convictions 
and with a full appreciation of the methods that are sometimes 
employed to deceive him. 
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In rue House or Representatives, 


FOSTER, 


Monday, September 4, 1916. 
1 1 1 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
civen me I desire to have printed in the Recorp remarks show- 
ing the imports, exports, and revenue under the Underwood 
tariff bill. The remarks are as follows: 


GOLDEN Harvest ReArPED UNDER New Tarirr AcT—UNDERWoOop ACT 
Roots Our PRIVILEGE AND MONOPOLY-BREEDING DUTIES—OPENS 
NeW MARKETS TO AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

The Democratic tariff law has— 

Increased American industrial and business efficiency by 
stimulating competition. 

Enabled United States industry to import raw materials to 


be manufactured into finished products for export on a huge 
scale, 

Assisted in making a new record for United States foreign 
trade, with a huge balance in our favor. 

Lifted from the backs of the poor undue burdens of taxation. 

Filled the workman’s dinner pail from Maine to California. 

Provided the largest customs revenue obtained from this 
source by any nation in the world. 

Helped create, sustain, and distribute evenly the present un- 
equaled prosperity of the country. 

So will you now vote for a renewal of tariff agitation, which, 
as stated by Jacob H. Schiff, New York banker and lifelong 
Republican, is “the only thing that can stop the great prosperity 
we now have”? 

The Democratic Party, led by Woodrow Wilson, has redeemed 
its pledge to revise the tariff on a sound basis in the interest of 
the consumer. The Underwood-Simmons Act is the most equita- 
ble tariff measure ever placed upon the statute books of the 
United States. 

It remedies economic evil and injustice of long standing. It 
meets the Government’s need as a revenue measure. And it has 
furnished definite and invaluable aid to the expansion of Ameri- 
can over-seas commerce, which is now so important a factor in 
the present prosperity of the country. 

Its companion measure, fortifying the Government to deal 
with any contingency growing out of the European war—the 
tariff-commission act—at this writing is about to become law. 

In behalf of the masses of the American people and the pros- 
perity of American business, the Underwood-Simmons Act has 
wiped out the discriminating and extortionate schedules of the 
iniquitous Payne-Aldrich law and placed the necessaries of life, 
raw materials, and unmanufactured articles on the free list or 
given them the advantages of the minimum rates of duty, while 
the maximum assessments have been levied upon the luxuries 
of life. 


TAX BURDEN EQUALIZED. 


The burden of taxation has been more nearly equalized, and 
for the first time in the history of the country wealth has been 
called upon to bear a fairer share of the cost of government. 

Conceived and enacted free of all dictation by special interests 
and privileged classes, the law has liberated the people of the 
United States from the economic bondage in which they had so 
long been held by the tariff policy of the Republican Party—a 
policy having for its fundamental creed the encouragement of 
all the elements and evils of monopoly and oppression. To arm 
favored industries with the power to extort from the consuming 
American public $5 to $50 for every dollar collected as a pro- 
tective duty at the customhouses has constituted the essence and 
chief effect of Republican tariffs. 


| 
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Contrast the achievement of the D ratiec Party 

ally reducing the tariff according to its platform p 

the shameful and repudiated rec ( Rey 

Which, in answer to the general and emphatic demand 

revision of the tariff downward, nptuous! ( . 

try in 1909 the abortive Pay Aldrich <Aect 

tariff, written by and for selfis terests and ] a Ses 

regardless of the great consumil masses of the lI us es, 

That tariff law and economic outrage flag lv vio la 

solemn pledge to the Nation conden ve I 

minded citizen, Democrat, Progressive nd Republ 

It was the rock upon which tl ‘ies | prog s 

of the Republican Party first gs] ig in t 

tion of 1912. 

4 DEMO 

Would the Republican Party dare reenact the Payne-A i 
law if given the opportunity? 

Eliminating the abuses and injustices of the old high pro- 
tective system, the Underwood-Simmons Act, by means « eC 
income-tax section, has equalized taxation and lifted 1 of 
the burden from the shoulders of the poor and middle classes of 
our people and transferred it to the wealthy classes wh have 
never paid their just share. Throughout its history the Repub 
lican Party has favored the tariff as the chief source of Gi 
ment revenue because it afforded a means of “ shoving the 
along” to the ultimate consumer—putting them upon the over 
burdened backs of labor. The Democratic Party h: vs 
toiled in the interest of the ultimate consumer—the 1 ses of 
the people of the United States—and by placing an ince ne tax 
on wealth has been able to remove the duties from many arti- 
cles of common necessity and to cause a material reducti 
the rates on many articles of general use. 

The income tax is constructive legislation that outws s all 
the fiscal legislation of the 16 years of Republican rule \\ 
the Republican Party dare repeal it if given the opport 

A STIMULUS TO INI rey. 

Ccupled with its benefit to the consuming public, the 
wood-Simmons Act has given a stimulus to our industri ver 
before equaled in the history of the country. It has unfettered 
business and commerce, and permitted our industries, great and 
small, to compete with the world. In normal times it will not 
only be adequate as a producer of revenue, but it will reas 
the efficiency of American business, and will enable legitimate 
enterprise to prosper in the United States without the power to 
oppress the masses of the people with unreasonable | ex 
tortionate prices. While a friend of all legitimate busin 
Democratic Party will never be willing to confer u 
industry the power to increase the cost of living out of 
portion to the economic conditions of supply and demand 

We are living in an extraordinary period. Much of the wealth 
of the world is being destroyed. ‘This great waste, to hei 
with the very important fact that millions of men hay n 
withdrawn from the fields of production and sent to the fields 
of death has diminished the supply the world’s goods and 
has greatly decreased the aggregate productive capacity of the 
belligerent nations of the earth. In these circumstance eh 
protective tariff unquestionably would have resulted i: I t 
oppressive increase in the cost of living—a misfortur 
has been checked by the reasonable and fair cu S ( 
the Democratic law 

No industry has been hurt and every industry has be 
fited—for the tariff has played a most import { r 
the unprecedented tide of prosperity t! D eve 1) 
of the country—the greatest in th <tny ; 
the face of the earth. Tl removal the prohib 
barriers has enabled many neutral ric or! ) 
with belligerent nations of Euro] 1 in { ‘ 
a ready market for their raw and 
which othe i ( ad not ) oO 
our manutfa rers the opportunity « o 

| finished wroducts il ope to tte l a 

markets which we re * petore 

Republican high protective po \\ 

South America, Canad Asia, Aft ( ‘ 

crude materials, manufacturing them into f pror 

selling them to the Old World or back to i 

which the raw material was pur “l, and b 

eign consumption of our surplus products which has le | to 

produce our present prosperity and upon which stable prosperity 

depends in the future. 

The following table shows the imporis and exports f 
fiscal years 1910 to 1915 under the Payne-Aldrich Act as 
pared with the same statistics for the fiscal years 1914 916 


under the Underwood-Simmons law: 








Payne-Aldrich Act. 


Balance o° 
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Underwood-Simmons Act. 
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, 579, 148 | $4,258,504, 805 | $470,653, 491 
2, 768, 589,340 | 4,442,759, 080 |1,004, 419,600 
, 338, 698, 604 | 6, 531,683,446 |2, 135,718, 762 


ates ealaeete | $1, 993,925,657 | $2,364 
19 Mee ene .| 1,674, 169, 740 
sangbtun seen 2, 197, 934, 842 | 


Because of the general depression throughout the world 
during the fiscal year 1914—-the year the Underwood-Simmons 
At [ weurt 
per cent below 1913, but exceeded the record of al! previeus 
years by over $400,000,000. Despite the unbalanced economic 
conditions of 1914, due to the Eurepean war, the balance of trade 
in 


favor of the United States, as represented by the excess of 
exports over imports during that year, was $470,653,491, as 


compared with $188,037,290 for 1910, the fiscal year under the 
Payne-Aldrich law. 
MARVELOUS GROWTH OF COMMERCE. 


The growth of our foreign commerce under the Democratic 
tariff act since the outbreak of the European war; that is, for 
the fiscal years 1915 and 1916, has been so extraordinary in | 


magnitude that it has broken all trade records of all countries 
in the whole history of the werld. Our exports for 1915 were 
$2,768,589,340, exceeding all previous records by several hundred 
millions; our exports for 1916 reached the stupendous total 
of $4,333,698,604, or $1,565,000,000 greater than 1915 and almost 
double the high records of previous years. 

The balance of trade in favor of the United States for the 
fiscal yeur 1915, was $1,084,419,600, breaking the record of all 
previous years; while the favorable balance of trade for the 
fiscal year 1916 was $2,135,718,762, or double that of 1915, and 
almost three and one-half times the highest record of previous 
years. These figures fairly stagger the imagination! 

Our exports could never have grown in this degree if our 
industries had been hampered by a high protective tariff, which 
would have increased the cost of raw material to prohibitive 
figures or forced to other markets the 
manufactured articles we have imported for the purpose of 
manufacture into finished products in order to supply the export 
trade. ‘The increase in our imports during 1916 is represented 
almost entirely by the increase in the imports .of such raw 
materials und unmanufactured articles required by our own 
manufacturers. For example, we imported for the fiscal year 
1915 crude materials for use in manufacturing to the amount of 
$575,148,000; for the fiscal year 1916, these imports were $944,- 
105,000—an increase of $3869,000,000; for the fiscal year 1915 
our imports of manufactures for further use of our own manu- 
facturers amounted to $237,946,000, while for the fiscal year 
1916, they were $359,442,000, an increase of $121,500,000. The 
increase in these two groups of imports alone aggregated $490,- 
500,000. On the other hand, our total experts during the fiscal 


year 1916 of domestic manufactured products—exclusive of 
foodstuffs—ready for consumption exceeded such exports for 
1915 by $1,187,733,090, breaking all previous records of the 


country’s history, viz: 


Iixports of domestic manufactures (exclusive of foodstuffs) ready 
for consumption : 
OR a hi is Sipe ee eee $808, 634, 402 
1V1G 


mai sniniismsteninsinmineditinapaiciibinthienntiahccatasitiptanitatlinanla 1, 996, 367, 492 


Increase in J] year, 1916 over 1915 1, 187, 733, 090 
Compare these ficures with our imports of manufactures (exclusive of 











foodstuffs) ready for consumption, which were valued as follows: 
Imports of 
jm mufactures ‘ 
ready for con-| rtee 
sumption (ex-} witht 1913. 
clusive of 
feodstutts). 
- ee | 
anche: CAN BOER, 0:0. éinnk>dchenssnaeeceanaeennee eae | $408, 179,000 |............ 
ante aN... oi. c¥asbeskicka ke trodabanconethcdmanan | 336,263,009 | $71,916,000 
Pn OC RONG oa. i pains sietenen ds cedbte ndanneescebeebs } 315,884,000 | 92,295,000 


OEE WON sc n0 un ness6 nacmmeameeeeniaeeeted 


| 
— 2 


OT oe ..| 164, 211, 000 
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It is very difficult to follow the devious Republican mind on t! 
tariff question. Republican leaders and spokesmen, with char 
acteristic partisan inconsistency and purely for the purpose o 
misleading the country in their frantic efforts to drive the Demo 
eratic Party from power, contended until a few months ago th: 
the EKurepean war had acted as a temporary tariff wall, preven: 


| ing the floeding of the country with foreign imports; that th 
| accounted for our presperity and proved the theory of trade ex 


clusion by high tariff protection to be correct. They now ignor 
that contention, make an “ about face,” and point to the larg 
increase in the imports for 1916 as a threat to our prosperit) 
and as a fruitful source of tariff taxation to meet the present 


; revenue necessities for preparedness, and so forth. 


As the increase in our imports has been due to increased in 
ports of raw materials and the like for the use of our manufac- 
turers in their export trade, it would simply be taxing, and con- 
sequently diminishing, our export trade if we increased the duties 
on crude materials, and therefore hurtful to our prosperity. The 
conclusive evidence that the Democratic tariff law has helped 
the country is the fact, viz, that while we bought from foreign 


| countries in 1916 (our imports) $2,197,984,842, we sold to for 


into effeet—our foreign trade fell off one-half of 1 | 


} on earth. 





raw materials and un- | 


eign countries in 1916 (our exports) more than twice as much 
as we bought, viz, $4,333,698,604, leaving a trade balance in 
our favor, for the fiscal year 1916, of $2,135,713,762. No wonder 
the United States is now the richest and most prosperous nation 
Democratic policies, Democratic administration, and 
Democratic government truly in the interest of the people have 
made ft so. 
DUMPING CHARGE A FABRICATION, 

The charge, often repeated until reeently, that the Democratic 
teriff has resulted in the dumping of European manufactures 
upon our markets to the detriment of American business is ut- 
terly fallacious and deliberately misleading. 

During the first 10 months under the present tariff act, or 
the period from its adoption to the outbreak of the war—that is, 
during times of peace—our imports increased $101,977,779, er at 
the rate of only about $122,000,000 a year. 

The following table shows the relative increase of imports 
under the Payne-Aldrich and the Underwood-Simmons Acts: 


_Increase of 
imports ove 


Fiscal year. Tariff law. senedin? 

scal year. 
BEOPs Hutntennakeiselpeckeaueln Pages és cde enmbolsueel $245,000, 00) 
Sibi stsinsienamanianeanelie peitiaatniaael siililsis ns dielasilats-titbinliaididiainididie titanate! 126. 000, 00) 
STEIN bsn'usaiibonsatieeuacoativaine aed oa Ie te 160, 000, 00) 
Se ctkitica satbct nanibtinaihinraiall Underwood-Simmons, at the rate of...| 122,090, 00) 





In other words, the above table shows that for the year 
ended June 30, 1910, nearly 11 months of which were under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, the first year in which that law wzas 
in effect, imports increased $245,000,000 over the preceding 
year, or more than double the rate of increase under the first 
10 months of the Underwood-Simmons Act; for the fiscal year 
of 1912—the last full Republican year—also under the Pay 
Aldrich law, they increased $126,000,000 over the previous year : 
for the fiscal year of 1913, likewise under the Payne-Aldric) 
Act, they increased $160,000,000, while the rate of increase under 
the Underwood-Simmons Act for the fiseal year of 1914 was 
only $122,000,000. 

In spite of the increase of $101,977,779 in total imports for 
the 10 months ended July 31, 1914, the increase in foodstufl: 
and crude materials for use in manufacturing vas over $105,- 
000,000, leaving an actual decrease in the value of imports of 
all kinds of manufactures (excluding manufactures of food 
stuffs) of over $3,000,000. In other words, instead of the a! 
leged dumping of European-made goods on our markets, thes: 
figures show that there was really a decrease in the value of 
importations of manufactured articles for that period. Not! 
only is this true as to manufactures as a whole, but an analysis 
of the figures from each of the larger branches of manufa 
tures shows that they were not injured in any degree by t!) 
lower duties. 

Imports of manufactures of cotton for that period were 
valued at about $60,000,000, as against $53.000,000 for the co: 
responding period of 1913 under the old tariff. But as our total 
domestic output of manufactures of cotton annually is at least 
$800,000,000, the increase could not have had any effect on our 
cotton manufactures. ; 

An analysis of the increase in the imports of our principal 
manufactures for the 10 months ended July 31, 1914, under the 
Underwood-Simmons Act—that is, prior to the outbreak of the 
European war—as compared with the corresponding period of 
1918, shows that wherever there was an increase in imports 0! 








manufactured products there was a corresponding or greater 
increase in the imports of raw materials, out of which these 
goods are made, 

DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY. 

This clearly indicates that the demand of the United Siates 
for these manufactured articles was in excess of the ability of 
own manufacturers to supply them. The followi 
is illuminating in this respect: 





ig table 


Imports. 


10 months 10 months 
} ended Jul ended July Incr 
| 1. 1913 3 1914 
' 
Wool: 
Manufactured goods...................-. $13,000,009 $33.099,000 | $29,999,009 
4 , | RES 2 eae 26, 099, 000 53, 000, 000 kK), 009 
Vegetable fibers: 
Manufactured goods... .....cccccccccccecs 65, 009, 000 70, 009, 009 5, 000, 009 
MT cach NCawdhbbesnhin wanes edeedancens | 42,000, 00) 49, 000, 009 ). 00) 
| 
m | 
ee MRD. gg. c.  ccdccececeda 22, 000, 000 27,009, 009 5,099.00) 
Raw silk........ ii aa eirahtiy ehanceiien atin wie dei 72 wo S85, 009, 000 13, 009, 009 
Leather and tanned skins: | 
Manufactured goods..............ceccee ' = 6, 809, 009 &, 709.099 1.909, 099 
Pe init dn tnwtasanneeee | 7, 300, 000 13, 100, 000 », 809, 009 
Uncured hides and skims................ ©2, 000,000 | 105, 009, 000 12. 000, 009 


The above are the principal increases in the value of manufactured 
. While there are notable decreases in other kinds of manufactures. 





fhe value of imports of manufaetures of iron and steel en- 
tered for consumption for the period from October 4, 1913, when 
the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act went into effect, to June 30, 
1914, shows a slight decrease from the value of the imports 
during the period October 1, 1912, to June 30, 1918, under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. Steel and iron articles entered free of 
duty increased from $447,347 to $5,933,658 during that period. 
Of this, however, the greater part consisted of pig iron, the free 
imports of which increased to the value of $3,193,333. 

The domestic production of pig iron for the calendar year 
1913, ending 3 months after the new tariff law went into effect, 
and 8 or 10 months after the new duties on iron were practi- 
cally known, was 30,966,000 tons, valued at over $458,000,000. 
This was the record production for any year and for any coun- 
the entire production for the world for that year being 
about 77,500,000 tons, the greatest production to that date. 
MADE GOOD BEFORE 


try, 


THE WAR. 

Bar iron decreased ; steel ingots, billets, bars, and so forth, de- 
creased ; wire rods decreased and forgings decreased, while the 
value of imports of tin plates increased from $915,688 to $1,225,- 
161. Wire and manufactures of wire increased from $830,303 to 
$1,076,557. Imports of cutlery increased from $1,380,765 to $2,- 
532,911. These increases, however, were infinitely small in 
proportion to the total domestic ptoduction of these articles, 
The domestie preduction of tin and terneplate in 1909, for in- 
stance, was $47,969,645. The domestic production of wire and 
wirework was $126,210,278. 


tion of cutlery and tools was 
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The value of the domestie produc- | 
$53,206,163, while the total value 


of iron and steel products of blast furnaces was $391,306,675 | 
and of iron and steel products of steel works and rolling mills | 


was $985,628,297. 
ive 
The 


~ 


:ad no adverse effect upon the iron and steel industries. 
above is an analysis of the situation before the outbreak 


of the European war, the only normal period during which the | 


Simmons-Underwood Act has had an opportunity to operate. 
There has been a great decrease in our imports of manufactured 
soods since the war, but the Republican Party has been mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to mislead the country by the circulation 
of false statements of the wildest character to the effect that 
Europe is prepared to dump $2,000,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured articles upon the United States as soon as peace is de- 
clared, The statement is absurd on its face. It is an absolute 
fabrieation. There is absolutely no data upon which to base 
such statements. That they are utterly ridiculous becomes in- 


. . : a . . | 
These relatively infinitesimal increases could | 


stantly clear when one considers the prostration of Europe and | 


the fact that a great proportion of her producers and mannu- 


facturers have been withdrawn from the fields of commercial | 


production and are forced to devote their entire energies and 
resources to the production of munitions and other materials to 
prosecute the war. 

During the past two years our manufacturers have enor- 






manufacturers of the United Stat for vears to « 
mount advantage over all foreig t S lt s 
stances there will be no chance 
tion of manufactured pro s, | S 
the increase in t my S ¢ 
under the Simmo Ur 1 A s dur 
demand for such goeds by the ] tho |] S 
the inabil of our re 
It is not o1 Ly fal l dishe the R 
to claim that the rev ‘ ( 
been pro. ided by a pre ct t l 
tariff ever written would have S ( 
ernment than the Und s \ I 
are not coming into t tr \ 
in under a higher protective t and 1 
that had never previously sought the United State 
being imported now, would be bited fr ( 
tective rates of duty. Revenue ec: be « s 
that do not enter the country. W i ; 
have necessarily been ¢ reased ha . 
the income-tax sectic of the ne 
and increasing source of revenu 
The Unde ood-Si s Act 
I S e. and Vv CO ] 
no l conditions in the world 
to be successful in normal ti 
The custor provisions of 
times $100.000.000 in ex s of t ' ; 
nation. In view of that fact \ | | 
States tolerate an incre: l { 
The following tables afford a 
of revenue receipts viels d to } (3 
Aldric! Act nd th iD | 1 
law: 
Pa! iid) 4 
Cus ms 
Co yn t ‘) t 
rota 6 
I j { ich A 
‘ S ‘ 
cs i i ) 
To ‘ 
! 1-Sir ) t l 1}. 
Customs < 15 
Corporation x 0 
Individual ir i x ” : 
Total_ - = = = - a 7th) ’ 
In other words, the receipts for 1912 under the Payne 
Act—the last full Republican year—were $23,796,314 less than 
the collections for 1914, chiefly under the Det t { 
and the receipts for 1913, likewise under the I \ 
tariff. were $9,803,594 less than those for 1914, chie 
Democratic law. 
, EX I 
The life of the modernized ultra high protective tarif m 
as heretofore developed in this and one or tft » ot neg 
countries has reached its end. Apart from its essential ir e 
to the people, this system has become a pos e ] 
peace of all trade counti It i nat it “ 
poses of rank discrimination, practical boycotti 
ences, retaliations, and other irritating practic I 
volves in its logical development subsidies, bo 
and the like. The trade practices growing out 
spirit and operation of these so-called scient 
tariff systems have been a source of const: controve 1 
irritation amony the leading commercial nations. It 
of common knowledge that the « on of the 1 
injurious, and sharp trade practices and the st 


conquests pursued under these systems largely mtril to 


he outbreak of the present Europ 

Viewed from any standpoint, the citizen 1 be 
greedy, and shortsighted who would demand or seri 
gest tariff revision before norma wWition | 
| in the world. 

EUROPE 

At the close of the war Europe, commercia 

speaking, will be flat on her back. She will | I 


| stupendous debt and most seriously handicapped b 


mously increased their efliciency and the output of their plants, | 


and our record-breaking exports are going to every corner of the 


globe, including markets which never before have been avail- | 


able to the United States. This has resulted in a great im- 
provement in organization and in methods of manufacture and 
in a great increase of trained workmen, which will give the 


high wages, inflated 
skilled labor, loss of export trade, high taxes, burde1 

est, extreme scarcity of all raw materials, and great de 
of her stock of manufactures, both for ex ld 
poses. The principal countries at war will be pa 
annual interest charges than the 

levied by the Unit 


eurrency. d troved capi 





tal amount of taxes y 
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handicaps, no intelligent person expects Europe to be able to 
rehabilitate herselt commercially and industrially within any 
short period of time. Some of her best markets have already 
b lost to the United States. 


J Trape Recorp 1s Over Six BiLiions—CHANGE OF NATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION WILL MENACE OVER-SBAS BUSINESS AND Risk Loss 
‘ pertry—F acts aS T0 Munitions Sages. 
from March 4, 19138, to date this country has enjoyed an 


increase of its foreign trade far in excess of former increases 
or any other nation during a similar period. 

ur total foreign trade for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
\ $3,857,587,343; in the fiscal year 1913 it increased to 


$4,278,892,383, but fell off slightly in 1914, when it amounted to 


$4,258,504,805. There was a slight increase during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, when the total trade was $4,442,759,080 ; 
but in the fiscal year 1916 it leaped to $6,530,000,000. 


The European war created an opportunity to secure this enor- 
mous business, but practical legislation and efficient adminis- 
trative action aided in securing it. Authorities agree that much 
of the business can be retained by the enterprise of our business 
men if the present cooperation by the Government is continued, 
and if radical changes of policy, such as would be involved in a 
Republican tariff revision, are not adopted. 

This article tells the important story of the growth of our 
over-seas business, and demonstrates that a change of national 
adininistration at the flood tide of our foreign successes would 
menace not only export business but the prosperity of the 
country, 

A STUPENDOUS PROPOSITION, 

Six and one-half billion dollars’ worth of foreign trade is a 
remarkable and stupendous thing, and has contributed to the 
present unbounded prosperity of the United States. 
It was in 1872 that our foreign trade first exceeded $1,- 
000,000,000; in 1900 it passed the $2,000,000,000 mark; in 1907 
it crossed the $3,000,000,000 line; in 1913 it was slightly above 
$4,000,000,000. And now within three short years the level has 
extended to well over $6,000,000,000, an inerease of over 50 
per cent since the beginning of the Wilson administration. 

iixports have shown the same tremendous upward tendency. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, our exports amounted 
to $2,204,322,409. They increased in the fiscal year 1913 to 
$2,465,884,149; fell off in 1914 to $2,364,579,148; increased again 
in 1915 to $2,768,589,340; and jumped in the fiscal year 1916 to 
$4,330,000,000. But even more important than the growth in 
the volume of our exports has been the change in their essential 
character. 

Prior to March 4, 1913, our exports consisted largely of raw 
materials; in fact, 38 per cent of our exports were raw materials 
in unmanufactured state. For the last fiscal year the propor- 
tion of raw and crude products in our exports is only 13 per 
cent. Meanwhile the proportion of finished manufactured goods 
has increased from 81 to 47 per cent. In actual figures, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, we exported $672,268.163 of 
finished manufactured goods and $723,008,839 in crude ma- 
terials. In 1916 we exported $2,000,000,000 of finished manu- 
factured goods and $536,000,000 in raw materials. 

Prof. Walter Troeltsch, of Marburg University, Germany, says 
in a technical periodical published in Essen: 

We shall have to face a long period of diminished purchasing power, 


combined with higher costs of production, owing to dearer raw ma- 
terials, and also higher taxes and higher wages. 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS. 


No less remarkable is the great increase in our imports of raw 
materials, This was aided by the Underwood tariff, which 
placed raw materials on the free list. In 1912 22 per cent of 
our imports consisted of manufactured articles ready for con- 
sumption. During the last fiscal year our imports of manu- 
factured goods ready for consumption amounted to 14 per cent 
of the total imports. On the other hand, in 1912 the imports of 
raw materials amounted to 34 per cent, while in 1916 they 
amounted to 43 per cent of the total. This means that instead 
of importing manufactured goods ready for consumption, we 
are now importing the raw materials from which those goods 
are manufactured; and instead of paying for foreign labor and 
for foreign profits, we are putting that money into the pockets 
of our own laboring men and are paying profits to our own 
people. 

These changes in the three short years since the beginning 
c” the present administration are of great significance in the 
economic history of this country; they mark the shifting of the 
balance of economic power in the world from Europe to the 
United States. 
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| chinery; grain and flour; chemicals; cloths, 








MUNITIONS TRADE EXAGGERATED. 


It is sometimes stated that this increase in our trade is due 
entirely to munitions of war. But this statement is far from the 
actual facts. A large portion of our gain in foreign trade has 
been with countries outside the war zone. 

We may divide all our exports into three groups: 

(1) Exports of actual muntitions of war, including ammuni- 
tion, cartridges, loaded projectiles, guns, rifles, etc. 

(2) Exports of what might be called secondary army supplies, 
including horses and mules; automobile trucks and aeroplanes ; 
horseshoes and barbed wire; men’s shoes; harness and saddles; 
wearing apparel and manufactures of brass, copper, lead and 
zinc. 

(3) Exports of other products that would be sold even in 
times of peace, including agricultural, electrical, and other ma- 
wearing apparel, 
and other manufactures of cotton; fish, fruits, and meats; bars, 
billets, rails, sheets, structural, and other iron and steel; 
leather; mineral and vegetable oils; paper; tobacco; lumber 
and other manufactures of wood, and the various other agricul- 
tural, mining, and manufacturing products which enter into our 
exports under normal conditions. . 

The largest percentage of increase in our exports of these 
three groups occurred in the actual munitions of war. A com- 
parison, however, of our exports of this group sinee the war 
with a period prior to the war based solely on the percentage of 
increase is fallacious for the reason that the exports in normal 
times are insignificant. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that the articles classed as 
secondary army supplies are exported in times of peace and 
that, in fact, a large portion of them would be exported, war 


or no war, 
WONDDRPUL TRADE BALANCE. 


Another significant change has taken place. Heretofore the 
United States has never enjoyed a really favorable “ balance of 
trade.” True, exports have for a number of years exceeded im- 
ports by many millions of dollars. 

Since 1900, for example, our excess of exports over imports has 
amounted to as much as $1,094,000,000 in 1915, and has decline: 
to as low as $188,000,000 in 1910. But there are many factors in 
the real balance of trade between the United States and other 
foreign nations that have not been taken into account. 

The United States has for years borrowed money from Europe, 
and at the beginning ef the Wilson administration owed Europe 
not less than $6,500,000,000, on which we paid an annual interes! 
of not less than $300,000,000. Our tourists traveling in foreign 
countries spent probably not less than $250,000,000 each year. 
Foreigners resident in the United States sent back to Europe 
probably not less than $150,000,000 annually. Shippers paid to 
foreign-owned steamship lines not less than $50,000,000 each * 
year. The sum total of these expenditures was approximatel) : 
$750,000,000 annually. At no time, therefore, since 1900, and 
certainly not before that until 1915, have we ever had a sufficient 
“balance of trade” to fully offset this great indebtedness and 
the large interest payments on it. 

Conditions have changed under the Wilson administration. In 
three years we have taken up $1,500,000,000 of American secur! 


ties held abroad, paid off $500,000,000 of floating debt, and loane: $ 
to foreign countries $1,250,000,000, thereby reducing our net deb! 4 


to the world by the vast total of $3,250,000,000, which is without 
precedent in history. Not only has the debt been thus reduced 
but our payments abroad have heayily shrunk. Even our foreign 
population, on account of the difficulties in sending money abroad : 
have cut off their remittances. Along with the decrease in our 5 
indebtedness to Eurepe has of course come a failing off in the 
interest charges. Our payments to Europe probabiy do noi 
amount to more than half the amount paid each year prior to 
the inauguration of Woodrow Wiiscn. 

On the other hand, instead of borrowing money frem Europe, 
we have actually made loans to European nations and other 
nations on the American Continent. 

Our loans to foreign countries now—August 1, 1916—azgzgre 
gate approximately $1,250,000,000. 

BUY HBAVILY ABROAD. 


In addition, American investors have bought in foreign mar 
kets at favorable prices old Government issues to the extent 0! 
nearly $50,000,000. 

Our position in the world’s markets has therefore complete!: 
changed. We have assumed a position of commanding impor 
tance and our commerce exceeds that of any other country of 
the world. As a matter of fact, our commerce at present is 2s 
great as that of England and France combined. In the wor): 
of financial affairs we have also taken the leading réle. We 
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It w | atively impos- 
‘ I ed States te withstand the ups and downs of 
de if it did not have a large reign trade with which to 
' the wheel of business. If a concern in the United 
States manufacturing agricultural machinery does a purely 
d mest trade, its business rises and falls with the crop condi- 
tions in this country. If, however, it also sells in Canada, 
Argentina, Russia, India, and Australi in all of which it is 





quite improbable for bad crops to occur at the same time, it has 

sood business in some countries to offset the slackness at 
home or in other foreign fields. What is true of the manufac- 
turer is true of the dealer in raw materials, such as iron, steel, 
lumber, cement, and the great food products, such as corn, 
wheat, meat, and the staples, nag cotton and tobacco The 
wider the markets the greater the variation in conditions and 
the more stable the business of the country supplying these 
markets. If we are to have greater stability in business con- 
ditions in the United States, it is absolutely necessary that we 
have wider markets, which means a larger foreign trade. 

The Democratic administration of Woodrow Wilson has rec- 
ognized for the first time in the history of the United States the 


impossibility both of expecting to get foreign tr: ide and of set- | 
ing up ; high tariff wall of the extreme type favored a a ma- | 
jority of Republicans. It is impossible for any man—business 





man, 0 nell icturer, or farmer—to believe in high protection of 
the Republican brand and at the same time to believe in foreigr 
trade. The man who believes in Republican high protection in 
effect indicates his willingness or his desire to db away with 
foreign trade, and the man who announces his intention to get 
ign trade avows that he does not need protection. 
OLD TARIFFS HINDERED BUSINESS. 

Another phase of the tariff situation should not be overlooked 
by those who advocate a high protective tariff wall. In effect, 
the country that establishes a hi; tariff wall says to other 
countries, “ This is the way we believe that the country should 
develop; if you are wise you will go and do likewise.” There- 
ore it is not surprising that we find the countries of Central 
nd South America following our own example and erecting the 
igh tariff walls that are now the chief obstacle to our getting 
trade in South America 

One of the most important achievements of the present Demo- 
ratic administration in its efforts to promote trade was the 
stablishment and development of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. There had long been an appropriation for 
promoting commerce, but prior to the Wilson adn iT nistratior the 
an mount was so small that it was impossible to do much effective 

* practical work. This appropriation is now nearly four times 
amount used in 1909 and more than double the amount ever 
zranted by a Republican administration. 
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TRADE “ DIPLOMATS ” NOW HELP. 

Since the beginning of this administration the number of 
ommercial agents, skilled technical investigators in foreign 
countries, has been greatly increased. Eight branches and six 
cooperative branch offices have been established in the United 
States for developing foreign trade. Ten commercial attachés 





have been sent to the important commercial foreign capitals | 


of the world in London, Paris, The Hague, Petrograd, Mel- 
bourne, Peking, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Buenos Aires. and 
Santiago. This work of trade promotion has been increased 
tenfold over what it was during the previous administration. 
Its work has increased in extent, volume, and in practicability. 
It aims to give the manufacturer expert service and expert 
information with reference to foreign trade. It has succeeded 
in building up a wide and enviable reputation for its business- 
like methods and for the efficiency of its work. 

Constructive legislation by the Wilson administration has 
greatly facilitated the development of our foreign trade. The 
first and most important legislation bearing on fereign trade 
was the Federal reserve act, which created adequate ma- 
chinery for financing foreign business. Payments in inter- 
national trade need no longer be made through London, for 
there has been established in New York an “ acceptance ” market 
which has proved of incalculable value in building up our trade 
and enabling our manufacturers to finance their foreign busi- 
ness. This legislation also permitted national banks to open 
branches in foreign countries, and through them to give our 
exporters a service that had never before been possible. 

LAWS AND SHIPPING. 

The shipbuilding industry and merchant shipping have been 
hampered in the past by restrictions imposed by Republican 
administrations. Some of these have been removed. Foreign- 
built vessels are permitted to register and fly the American 
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Wowrperrvun, ExpaNsStoN—DBADLY 
WILSON Vv. TAFT 
ON MARCH 4, 19153. 

Annual foreign trade, $3,857, 
BS87.443 (fiscal year 1912). 

Ix] $2,204,322,409 (fiscal 
year I! . 

Oo net foreign indebtedness, 
funded and floating, $6,500,000,000. 

a loans to foreign countries 
were practically nothing. 

Iinj ts of manufactured goods 
amounted to $360,018,963 (fiscal 
year 1912), or 21.75 per cent of our 
total imports, 

Exports of manufactured goods 
read for consumption amounted 


to $672,268,163 (fiscal year 1912), 


PARALLEL 
IN Foreign COMMERCE, 


N 


~ 


PRESENTS THE CASE OF 


ON AUGUST 4, 1916. 
Annual foreign trade, 
000,000 (fiscal year 1916). 
Exports, $4,330,000,000 
year 1916). 
Our net foreign indebtedness re- 
duced by half. 
Our loans to 
were one and 
dollars, 
Our 


$¢,530,- 
(fiscal 


countries 
billion 


foreign 
one-fourth 


imports of manufactured 
goods amounted to $315,000,000 
(fiscal year 1916), or 14.30 per 
cent of our total imports. 

Our exports of manufactured 
goods ready for consumption 
amounted to $2,000,000,000 (fiscal 
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sands of fellow men. 
of a collective effort. 
munity wealth. 

And in no country of the world is the right or the duty to tax 
large inheritances so clear as in the United States. In 5 
country with unlimited resources, big enough and fertile ecnoug!: 
to support in comfort five times the present population, we 
have permitted with the free and easy-going way of a youn: 
democracy the concentration of the overwhelming power o} 
capital in the hands of a small number of people. 

Thus, 2 per cent of the people of the United States own 60 
per cent of its wealth. It is not that inordinately large wealth 
gives its possessor a larger share in the joys of life that con 
stitutes a danger to democracy. Democracy does not envy the 
rich their riches. Capital means the power to give work or tu 
withhold work, to give an opportunity to live or to refuse it 


It is in all respects the collective product 
It is a community product, and com 


;} and it should be against the publie policy of a democracy tuo 


permit the transmission by inheritance of the power to contro! 
the lives of the people. 

The tax on munitions is also rather insufficient. While th 
European war continues and while the fever of “ preparedness 
is permitted to interrupt the normal life of this country, th 
munition makers will glean a pretty substantial profit; and 
one of the benefits of the munitions tax will be to place at the 


| disposal of the Government information as to the extent o 


or 30.98 per cent of all our do- year 1916), or 46.73 per cent of all 
mestic exports, our domestic exports. : 

Total amount of special appro Total amount of special appro 
priations for promotion of our for priations for promotion of our for- 
eign tirade, $60,000 (fiscal year eign trade, $252,000 (fiscal year 
1912) 1916). : | 

Wield staff engaged in promoting Field staff engaged in promoting 
foreign trade numbered 11, foreign trade numbered 61. 

No commercial attachés, Ten commercial attachés. F 

No appropriation for commer- An appropriation of $100,000 for 
cial attachés. commercial attachés. : 

No district or branch offices in Eight district offices and six co- 
the United States for promoting operating branch offices for pro- 
foreign trade, moting American trade. 

Only nine agents gathering in- Twenty agents gathering infor 
formation about foreign markets mation about foreign markets for 
for American products. American products. 

Only 2,145 trade opportunities There were 4,300 trade oppor- | 
issued for the benefit of American tunities issued, each giving a specific 


manufacturers, chance to market American goods 


abroad. 


The Revenue Bill. 
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HON. MEYER LONDON, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rus Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 


and for other purposes. 
Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in order to meet the extraor- 
dinary expenditures of the so-called preparedness program it 


is proposed to provide the revenue by increasing the income 
tax, by a tax on munitions, and by a tax on inheritances. 
Tageed onto these purely revenue features of the bill are the 
antidumping provision, the provision for the appointment of 
a tariff commission, and the provision relating to protection on 
dyestults, 

So fur as the revenue-raising features of the bill are con- 
cerned, the Democrats are on the right track. If there is any 
criticism to be made, it is that the surtax on large incomes is 


not large enough. 
The same thing is true of the inheritance tax. The power of 


transmitting large sums 
assumed, under present industrial 
tircly different from that which it had centuries ago. To 
transfer by inheritance millions of dollars means to transfer 
the power of millions of dollars, which in the ultimate analysis 
means the power to control the lives of others. 

It is difficult to see how, in a democracy, men will with indif- 
ference contemplate the inheritance, through the mere accident 
of consanguinity, of large estates, of tremendous power in 
the shape of capital. While we object to the power of making 
laws bcing transferred from father to son by inheritance, we do 


of wealth to distant relatives has 


conditions, a character en- 


pernut the acquisition by inheritance of a financial power which 
confers the right to legislate for industry, commerce, finance, 
and io shape the life of the country. As a matter of public 
policy, and not only as a source of revenue for the support of 


the Government, the tax on inheritance should be increased. 
No one can with earnestness claim that the accumulation of 

millions of dollars is due primarily, or even in large part, to 

personal effort. None of our great inventors, none of our schol- 


ars, nuthors, artists, teachers, have left millions of dollars to 
their children. The millionaire is a product of conditions which 
enable the individual to utilize the services of thousands of 


men, or the increasing values of land or other natural resources, 
for personal aggrandizement. 

Accumulated capital represents the efforts of thousands of 
men, the accumulated result of the labor and strivings of thou- 
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the traffic and as to the size of the profit. 

It has always been the contention of the Socialists that, so 
far as the great masses of the working people are concerned, 
there is no essential difference between the Republicans and 
Democrats. By the antidumping clause, the tariff commission 
clause, and the dyestuff provision, that supposed bone of con 
tention between the two parties—the tariff—is eliminated «as 
an issue. The Democrats have bodily stolen, swallowed, ani 
assimilated the Republican tariff policy. 

The truth is that the tariff has never been a real issue be 
tween the Republicans and the Democrats. The protectionist 
has no party, and for that matter no country. He is essential!) 
a shopkeeper. He divides the world into two parts—the indus 
try in which he is interested and the rest of the world. On 
of the speakers who preceded me, a Democrat, clected on the 
Democratic ticket, coming from a section where the boot ani 
shoe industry is the dominant industry, expressed the hop 
that the tariff commission would find some way of giving acd 
quate protection to the boot and shoe industry of his State 
The reck-ribbed Democratic State of Louisiana all at once dis 
covered that it was progressive, because the local sugar indus 
try wanted protection. And the Democratic Party hastened t: 
retrace its step in favor of free sugar—surely one of the neces 
saries of life—and continued the tariff on sugar. 

Within the last few years we have been witnessing a re 
alignment of politica! parties and a revaluation of politica! 
ideas. Thus we find the Democratic Party adopting the Repu! 
lican tariff policy, and what is even more significant for tl: 
former party of State rights, we see a Democratic Congre 
federalizing the State militia, while the Republican Party r 
fers the question of woman suffrage to the States. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LONDON. Yes. 
Mr. DENISON. UHas not the Democratic Party referre:! 


woman suffrage to the State? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; but they have always favored Stii 
rights, and they are consistent from a Democratic standpoi: 
The Republican Party, the party of a concentrated national »p 
icy, can not refer the question * he States except as a | 
litical exigency. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What position does the Sociili 
Party take on the question of woman suffrage? 

Mr. LONDON. No member of a civilized community shou 
be denied a voice in the shaping of opinion and in erystallizi: 
opinion into law, whether it be man or woman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman from New York 
not objecting to the fact that the question has been referred | 
the States. 

Mr. LONDON. The right of a woman to vote is as inaliena! 
and as sacred as the right of a man to vote and to participi| 
in the legislation of the country. However, that is a side issu: 
I mean that is beside the issue at the present moment, for Ww: 
are discussing the revenue Dill. 

With the tariff removed as an issue; with the curse of tlie 
war lifted; with the nations of the world taking stock ani! 
asking themselves why all this bloodshed, sacrifice, and devast: 
tion; with the people of the United States taking secon’ 
thought; with the brain of the American people disburdened of 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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the nightmare of “preparedness” born of the war; with the | 22/ nation, agreement 
political field clear, there will be only one issue the issue of ; . = ) t ‘ 
the masses against the classes. an L 
We will stop talking tariff. We will stop yelling “ Prepared- mea ¢ 
ness!” : 
Conservation of human life, the restoration of the natural | i 
resources to the people, the taking hold by the people of the | x] S47 
socially necessary means of production and distribution, the | ¢ g 
widening of the boundaries of human liberty—in short, in- | 
dustrial democracy against industrial oligarchy—will become > hy lal < 
issue along which men and parties will have to divide. ranean ; 
I predict that within our lifetime and within our generation | a vl $1 
the platforms of all political parties will be compelled to deal G2 $38 
with the social problem Just as the numerous parties wl ich @, ; 
preceded the Civil War had the abolition of chattel slavery 
and the preservation of the Union as the main issue, just so will | 
the political forces of America / ide on the issue whether the : EY 
industrial oligarchy shall survive and democracy shall perish, i 
: 4 ; t B32 , . . . iz 1 
or whether this Republic shall pe re 1ven:s ted. with wage 
slaverv dead and gone forever. I 
The Socialist movement is the Abolitionist movement of the rmament 
twentieth century. | 8p 
eo ee es | Si x 7 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | soon 


Won. SEN JOHNSON, | eters co. , 





OF KENTUCKY. | need ided, 'I 
In tHe House or Represenratives, | the Pacific Xceed . 
Bree , ‘ ¥ 
Friday, August 18, 1916. Paciti 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker: Whenever it be- Mitts t mar 
comes my duty to cast a vote as a member of this body I console | disp! ae aa ES an 
myself, at least, not only with the belief but with the firm con- | @2{""" F ee - she ag . : sgn 
viction that that vote is cast not only upon the moral side of | p: ed at a cost, exclu: 
the question, whatever it may be, but also upon that side of the | 
question which carries with it the welfare of the great masses | b ; 
of the people. 1 aut 

When the bill carrying appropriations for the continuance and | Pacific ; 
increase of the navy was before the House I cast my vote for it. t : ep 
The bill, after having passed the House, went to the Senate, | 
where many millions of dollars were added to it, and 157 new | , One submarine, « Ne 


ships were authorized tu be built. cn atin ie exelees a . ‘ 


c - - ~ owners of the N 
The question which is now before the House is: Shall Senate | accordance with drawings, p! I 


amendment No. 238 be accepted or rejected? one ane defense submarine of ab 150 ¢ 
: ed . endl carrying armor d 
I will here quote the provision which was contained in the | MGR Cisse of eubt 





House bill, for which I voted, and then I shall quote the Senate iances, and 





apy : 
amendment No. 238, which was inserted by the Senate in lieu of egg i Sonewen Oe ‘ 
the House provision. _ se ae Sai cand tina cane dike 

The House provision is as follows: satisfactory service tests 

House BIL, Navy; but upon such ce 
tary of the Navy the 
INCREASE OF THE NAVY. Phre fuel ships. 

For the purpose of further increasing the Naval Establishment of the | begun a n as pr 
United States the President of the United States is hereby authorized | One re ir ship 
to have constructed five battle cruisers carrying suitable armor and as | One transport 
powerful armament as any other vessel of their class, to have the One hospital ship, at a 
highest practicable speed and greatest desirable radius of action, to | as soon as practicable 

st, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $15,000,000 each. Two destroyer tenders 

Four scout cruisers, carrying suitable protection and armament suited One fleet subn ine t l 
to their size and type. to have the highest practicable speed and | Two ammunition ships, one a 
greatest desirable radius of action, to cost, exclusive of armor and | ment, not to exceed $2,350,000, t 
armament, not to exceed $4,500,000 each. } Two gunboats, one at cost, ex 

Ten torpedo boat destroyers to have the highest practicable speed | to exceed $860,000, to be zun 3 
and greatest desirable radius of action, to cost, exclusive of armor and | the 66 vessels directed he 
armament, not to exceed $1,000,000 each: Provided, That four of said | be contracted for er shall | 
torpedo boat destroyers herein authorized shall be built on the Pacific | the date of the approv of 
coast: Provided further, That ihe cost of construction on the Pactfic The Secretary f the Navy i 
coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the Atlantic coast | authorized in such navy yards as he 
plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. appear that rsons 


Fifty submarines, of which number three shall be of a surface dis- | bidding for the constructior f 
placement of about eight hundred tons each, to cost, exclusive of armor | any combination, agreement I 
and armament, not to exceed $1,100,000 each, and the remaining 47 | purpose of which is to deprive tl ; 








submarines shall be the best and most desirable and useful type of a | restricted competition in letting 
submarine which can be procured at a cost, exclusive of armor and | of said vessels: P? ded, That t S t 
armament, not to exceed $625.000 each, and the sum of $9,387,000 is | authorized to build any of the ve 
hereby appropriated for said purposes, to be available until expended. yards as he may designate 
Fifteen of the submarines herein authorized shall be built on the Construction and machinery Or 


Pacific coast: Provided, That the cost of construction on the Pacific | vessels and machinery of vessels heretof 
coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the Atiantic plus the | be available until expended, $59,000,194 
cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Increase of the Navy, torpedo at On 

One fuel-oil ship, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to edo boats heretofore authorized, ! 
exceed $1,265.000. $5,282,593. 

One ammunition ship, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not Increase of the Navy, armor and i 
to exceed $2,600,000. armament for vessels heretofore and herein I ! > 

One hospita! ship, to cost not to exceed $2,250,000. until expended, $47,110,000 

The Secretary of the Navy shall build any of the vessels herein Increase of the Navy, amn Tow 
authorized in such navy yards as he may designate should it reasonabl sels herein authorized, to | int xpended, $ ' 

. appear that the persons, firms, or corporations, or the agents thereof, Total increase of tl I f 





bidding for the construction of any of said vessels have entered into $139,345,287. 
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It will be seen that the House provision called for 72 ships 
at the total cost of $103,502,000; whereas, the Senate amend- 
ment (238) calls for 157 ships at a total cost of $324,020,000, 
thus increasing the number of ships by 85 and also at the same 
time increasing the appropriation approximately $220,000,000. 

It will also be seen from the Senate amendment No. 238 that 
not ouly the appropriation for the number of ships is increased 
and that the amount of money is also increased, but other large 
amounts are added for other and incidental purposes, so that 


Senate amendment 238 increases the total amount to be ex- 
pended under the caption of “Increase of the Navy” many 
millions, 


In m¥ judgment the number of ships authorized by the House 
bill and the amount which they were to cost was ample, indeed. 
So, as just said, the question now arises: Shall the House abide 
by its former action, or shall it recede from its former action 
and accept Senate amendment 288 carrying the large, additional 
uppropriations contained therein? 


Two years ago when the war broke out between Germany and 
the Allies the best naval experts of the world conceded that the 
navy of Great Britain stood first, that of the United States 
second, and that of Germany third. Since that time the British 
navy has destroyed a great number of German vessels, the 


tonnage displicement of which amounts to the enormous figure 
of more than a hundred thousand tons. In the meantime the 
Gernian navy inflicted as great loss upon the navy of 
Great Britain. Nobody will dispute that notwithstanding the 
losses Which the British navy has sustained that it still easily 
outranks the navy of any other nation of the world. If there 
was anyone two years ago who seriously contended that the 
German navy was greater and stronger than the navy of the 
United States he certainly will not make that contention since 


has 


the great losses which have been inflicted upon the German 
navy during the last two years. The result is that the navy of 
Great Britain is still first, that of the United States is far 
more certainly second, and that of Germany is still third, but 
hot as good a third as it Was two years ago. 

We are now asked to appropriate approximately $660,000,000 


to further increase the strength of our navy. Let us now see 
what the effect will be after we have expended this $660,000,000 


gathered from taxes levied upon the people throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. Nobody can be found who will 
contend that after we have spent this enormous sum of money 
our navy will be anything else except second to that of Great 
Britain. As our navy is how made up we could not meet the 


navy of Great Britain in battle; and just as certainly will no 
one insist that our navy would be able to stand any chance 
what s in battle with the British fleet after this 
$660,000,000 has been spent. If that is true, and no one will 
dispute the correctness of that assertion, then, as compared with 
the navy of Great Britain, we will be no better off after spend- 
ing the $660,000,000 than we now are. 

‘The building program adopted by the House before the Senate 


ever of succes 


put on its amendment (2388) would have been far more than 
nuiple to have kept pace with any additions which Germany 
might have made to her navy. If our navy was better than 


Germiuny’s before Germany sustained all of her recent losses the 
fact remains, as I have just said, that the navy of the United 
States is certainly far ahead of that of Germany since Germany 
sustained so many losses. 

During the two years that Germany has been sustaining her 
losses the United States has all of that time been increasing the 
and strength of her navy. 


} 
Lis 
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All that could be accomplished by the additional expenditure 
provided in Senate amendment No. 288 would be to add to the 
strenath of the navy of the United States only on account of 
Germ , When our navy is already concededly much stronger 
than that of Germany. 

i not only can not see any good reason, but I can not see any 
reason at all why the House should concur in the Senate amend- 
ment and spend all of the additional millions therein provided 


ths 


for when that expenditure would still leave us behind Great 
Britain and would still leave us occupying the position which 
we now occupy toward the German navy. 


if 2 man of large stature and giant strength can whip a man 
of small stature and little strength, I can not see the necessity of 
the big fellow, if he is courageous, for calling other people to his 
tance in a difficulty between the two of them. 

if the navy of the United States can not defeat the navy of 
Great Britain, and such is eonceded by all men; and if the ex- 
penditure of the large amount of money provided for in Senate 
amendment 238 would still leave the navy of the Unitec States 
fur smaller than that of Great Britain, then why spend all this 


iLSSIS 


money upon Great Britain’s account? 
Again, if the navy of the United States, as now constituted, 
can easily defeat the navy of Germany, then why take from 
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the people the money provided for in the same Senate amend- 
iment? 

I wish to repeat that if the Senate amendment No. 238 should 
become law we will still be behind Great Britain and still ahead 
of Germany. In other words, the expenditure of the money 
will not change the relative position of our navy to that of 
either of these countries. Therefore, I ask, Why tax the people 
to raise this money? 

The House bill, freed of the Senate «:mendment 238, not only 
provides for continued naval construction but it provides more 
in this direction than any Congress before has ever provided. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that is not all. Senate amendment 238 
not only makes provision for the building of ships which may 
be commenced at this time, but it authorizes the construction of 
ships of certain described classes to be commenced as late «a: 
the year 1919. This Congress is not all wise. It can not se 
into the future. It must determine the future by the past. Th: 
past has demonstrated that not only every year and every 
month but even every day brings to light new inventions whic! 
teach us that our practices of the past contained much that wa 
bch in efficiency and economy. 

Several times during the present European war the questiv 
has arisen with the great naval constructors of the world as {(. 
which it was best to build, dreadnaughts, battle cruisers, ©) 
submarines. The question remains unsettled, and it will 1 
main unsettled until the censorship has been lifted by bot 
Germany and the Allies and we have ascertained the re: 
truth concerning the several naval engagements between thos 
two powers. 

It seems beyond the range of possibility that that war ca 
continue until 1919. I insist that we should neither authoriz: 
nor appropriate the people’s money in any unusual amount fi 
the construction of any particular kind of ship until we have 
come to know which we need worse in event the unexpectc:! 
should happen and we should become involved in war. 

Some may say that we can not afford to wait until that wa: 
is over before we go further with our naval program. Wit! 
them I agree, but let me remind all such that two years aguo 
Congress appropriated the money for the construction of two 
great dreadnaughts, and that the keel of neither of these vessels 
has yet been laid. A ship of this class can not be built in less 
than 33 months. It is not only possible, but it is absolutely 
certain, that before the two ships which were authorized two 
years ago are completed many changes will have to be maid 
in their construction as the result of scientific advantages 
of which we do not now know. It has even been said that b 
tween the time one of these big ships is authorized and the til 
of its completion in many vital respects it becomes obsole( 
before it even floats upon the water. 

By the Senate amendment we are asked to authorize the co: 
struction of 157 ships of certain size and description «a1 
approximate cost. The present Congress is neither more p: 
triotic nor wiser than subsequent American Congresses wil! 
be. Between the present Congress and 1919 there will be five 
sessions of Congress. I can not understand why this Co 
gress should endeavor to forestall and anticipate the wisdo! 
to be gained by Congresses to sit between now and 1919. Ther 
is no Member of the present Congress who will not better kno 
in 1919 what sort of navy we had best have than he now knows 
In my judgment the present Congress should authorize such 
vessels and only such vessels as we can at least have under wa 
before a new Congress takes charge of affairs. 

I think the same argument holds good not only as to the pre- 
ent Congress but as to each subsequent Congress; and I can jot 
but believe that it will be a serious blunder upon the part of th 
present Congress to bind future Congresses to a program of sli)! 
building which, when the time comes, had best be changed 
Some may answer that when that time comes the future Congres 
would have the power to change. I deny that for the reaso! 
that the future Congress which might desire to make chang 
would be bound by contracts already made with the shipbuilder= 
under the provisions of Senate amendment 238. 

In conclusion I wish to repeat as concisely as I can the t\ 
main reasons why I oppose the Senate amendment, Those tv 
reasons are: First: The expenditure of this large amount 0! 
money would not put our navy ahead of that of Great Britai! 
and we are alveady ahead of Germany without the expendiiur 
of the money. Second: The present Congress should :.ot under- 
take to bind five succeeding sessions of Congress to any nav! 
building program when it is absolutely certain that before tl 
ships are built shipbuilding will change in many vital respects. 

It is agreed upon all hands that the work upon some of tlic 
ships provided for in the Senate amendment will not commen: 
before 1920. If that be correct the building program provide: 
for in the Senate amendment can not be completed before 
I can not resist the belief that that date is too far in the futur 
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for us to undertake to say what character of ships should bi | The tote’ acncete ot 








| 

built at that time. } June $0, 1916 S 1 KM) 
I do not wish to be understood as not being in favor of ample | which was SL5T6.000 n} ] 

* preparedness.” I am very decidedly in favor of ave ahold | In order to show the full « 
ness.” However, my belief as to the extent to which we should | we must ad » this tre s expert ti : 
be prepared is not in accord with the ideas of “ preparedness ” | 845,000,000,000, 4 \ 
entertained by the shipbuilders and the manufacturers of muni- | tween the States of the U1 
tions of war. I believe that the “ preparedness ” provided for in We are told by office-se« eo FR 
the House bill is ample. We must be prepared against any | of this « ‘y is dependent upon { te 
invasion which might come, but it is not necessary for us to be | The fallacy of this contention becomes appa \ CX 
prepared to invade any other nation for the purpose of conquest, | amine the repert from the Depart of Com Io 
because the policy of this Nation is and should be against con- | same period it is estimated that o ( { ‘ 
quest. Iam not in favor of having that kind of “ preparedness ” | $478,000,000 was for ammunit { firearms 
which would tempt any American to seek an invasion of the! about 11 per cent of our exp lk than 1 ‘ 
homes of any other nation for the purpose of conquest. total commeree, and less th 

For the reasons which I have given I shall cast my vote against | manufactures. 
the Senate amendment, believing that the provisions of the | As showing the healthy condition of ¢ trace. I 
House were even more than ample. Neither can I refrain from ! toe the fact that we sold ‘ bout S345.000,000 
expressing the opinion that the Senate amendment looks more | to Canada last year, which was $35,000,000 in ex 3 0 | 
to the financial welfare of the shipbuilding and armor-plate com- | amount sold there the year before. This was ' healt} 
panies than it does to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of | domestic trade with western Cat el 
the people of the United States. | of war orders. 

ae The increased exports to the S h A 
another indication of the healthy ¢ vth of our « mere \ 
Prosperity. Departm« nt of Commerce shows i m & ent issued J \ 
1916, that the exports from the United States to South A : 
countries alone during the past fiscal year anv 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS mately $175,000,000, which is the greatest export 
7 | ever enjoyed with these countries, The exports eced 
- ing year were $99,000,000, showing a gain of ¢ i T6.000.000 
Y ’ y ’ rW | Our total exports to the West Indies, Central and South A 
HON . EK D \\ LN \ e \\ Kh B B. | aaeeeaa aneal mated, for the last fiscal year t S450.000.000 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, | The Washington Post, which is iIndepence t hey 
politics, on June 14, 1916, in its leading editorial sai 
In rue House or Rerresenrarives. | The Post has frequently of late called attention to ft! 
| prosperity of this country is not dependent to any grea 
Monday, Septesaiber 4, 1916. ar +." ae war orders, and that after the w ceases } 
} trom ie Delligeren ountries te othet moditt 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, what is prosperity? Webster an- | “*"°™! See See ey Se ep Oe shim 
swers: “Advance or gain in anything good or desirable.” To After setting out the statistics of exports to 1 val 5 
keep out of war is good. Wilson has upheld our national | ties and our imports from these count ihe ¢ 
honor on every side and has kept us from war. American | UP 2S follows: 
honor is undimmed, untarnished, and unstained; the flag flies Review of these statisti 0 
gloriously and America has the respect of all the world. Ali, P®tty of this country atter tl oS ne 
this without war, without a Belgian atrocity, without the This same paper on March 20, 1916, it 
bloody sacrifice of the Nation’s men, without the tears of a | Starts out by saying 
nation’s widows, without the wails of orphans, without the} Te is, indeed, a business : lifl 
destruction of property, without the misery and woe that follow | ®¥ the constantly ine : 
the strides of hellish war. ee ee 

Next to the peace, safety, and happiness of the Nation comes | Pulitzer’s Review, a Re; i - 
commercial prosperity. This, too, has come in plenty under | the facts gathered by the Federal Reserve Bo 
this Democratic administration. Its presence in every section | pendent reports from dely separated di 
of this broad land and in all of her diversified industries is | this data as follows: 
apparent even to a Republican. | ‘The facts and ficures } , 

This Nation has risen under this Democratic administration | business spurt ¢ y move ( 
out of the commercial depression that lingered from the Roose- ree . aaa ee bese gr 3 tthy 3 
velt money panic as if by magic and has taken on new life|jnaustries. = ttiCststi(CtstiCtstStCSttS 
and vigor. Sis teremeions wealth | - 

Our Republican friends, who, during the first Democratic | 4). ae eee nan meta sage rege 
Congress of this administration, took up valuable space in the | anq foreict fa wees sen ethane rarer et en 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp trying to convince a waiting world that | ae but indie: tive of the cchaiaaiaiin “of nae m! I t 
Democratic rule meant soup houses and ruin—even they have | farms Ste ii ilk cael ; soe, Sinai aeibeate:: ita -comee 
ceased from their labors. pn weet eee eee . 

As some evidence of the prosperity that this country is now} [| venture the assertion that there is not a m 
enjoying, I call attention to the fact that our gold reserve has plant in this broad land equipped to n ike stay 
increased over $1,000,000,000, and that we now have gold,| of commerce that is closed down, or even running « 
including a redemption fund, of $2,400,000,000, and that on July | time, for the lack of orders at remunerative price 
1, 1916, the money in circulation was $432,902,929 more than it If there was such a one I am sure our Republican iends, 
was one year ago, or an increase from $35.59 per capita to, who are staking their chances to return to political control of 
$09.23. It is estimated that the gold importations to this | this Nation upon the issue of vicious Democratic legislation 
country up to this time for 1916 must exceed the enormous | which they argue will drive this country on the rocks of « 
total of $300,000,000. To this must be added the tremendous | :ercial ruin, would have already brought it forward aud eiven 
wealth that has been piled up in our national and State banks. | it an airing in the ConGressionac Recorp. Its absence 
Nothing more plainly indicates the general prosperity of this proof that it does not exist. 
country than the splendid condition of our banks. The Comp- It is a matter of common knowledge that our 
troller of the Currency informs us that in March, 1916, the | are enjoying the greatest era of prosperity that has ever be 
resources of the national banks amounted to $13,838,000,000, | known to exist. It is estimated that the total output of the 
which exceeds by $370,000,000, the greatest resources ever shown | manufactories of the United States for the year 1916 will equal 
in the history of the National Banking System, and is an in- $30,000,000,000, and there is no branch of this great industry 
crease since March, 1915, of $2,271,000,000. To the above as-| that we hear of or read of that is not operating at a good 
tonishing figures must be added those for the State banks. margin of profits. 

The balance of trade in favor of this country is far in excess We have always heard that the iron and steel busine Wi 
of any previous year in our history, and is greater than any | a good barometer of general business conditions. Mr. Elbert H 
other commercial nation ever enjoyed in any year. | Gary, chairman of the United States Stecl Corperatio hich 
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does not manufacture any munitions of war, in a statement on 
July 8, 1916, said that— 


siness of the United States for domestic use and for ex- 
n e} in its history Production is larger, profits 
nd workmen are receiving higher wages. Unfilled orders 
i f the corporation amount to nearly 10,000,000 

n is producing at the rate of 51,000 tons a day. 


jlunufacturers’ Record of June 22, 1916, says: 





Vine ilue of the output of the steel works and rolling mills of the 
ted tates, which was $919,527,244 in 1914, will this year, by 
f an increase of nearly 100 per cent in output in iron and 
iucts, and a very large increase in value, probably run to 
a. { H00 000 


The same condition exists among the manufacturers of cotton 
The South to-day is the greatest cotton manufacturing 

ter in this Nation. I have in my district in North Carolina 

e cotton mills than there are in any other district in the 

ith. During the Roosevelt and Taft administrations these 


ills had a hard time. Much of the time they were unable to 
how any profits, and many of them, at times, were forced to 


‘down for want of orders, 
To-day there is not a mill that is sufficiently equipped for 
ifion that is not working on full time and making large 





profits. Tyvery old spindle and every old loom that can be 
worked into shape to produce a marketable product is added to 
(he chorus of spindles and looms that are singing, all over my 
district and the South, of Democratic prosperity. The only 


¢ 


limit to the prosperity of the cotton manufacturer is his ability 
to fill orders within a reasonable time. 

‘The report from the Geological Survey of June 30, 1916, is 
equally encouraging to those engaged in the mining business. 
This report shows that the output of American mines for the 
first six months of this year established a new high record for 
production. Manganese, copper, lead, and zine are being mined 
in unprecedented quantities. Ore shipments from the Lake Su- 
perior region for the first five months of 1916 were 83 per cent 
«reater than those of the corresponding period of 1915. The 
ume is true of the production of other minerals. 

the Cranberry Iron Mines, in my district, has taken on new 
iife under the Democratic administration. Wages have been in- 

ased and the mines are being worked to their full capacity. 
the output of these mines is selling for from $8 to $10 per ton 
rore than at normal times in the past. A highly reputable citi- 

of the neighborhood writes 

t all the old dumps that were counted waste under cach succeeding 
! 1\dministration ever since the mines have been in operation 


have been and are now being worked and taken up under the present 
dministration of Woodrow Wilson, and I am informed by the foremen 
EY mines, who are Republicans, that said wastage is now paying 


1 dividends. 


Mica miners in my district are reaping a harvest. This same 
gentleman, writing of mica, says: 

\s to the mica industry, it was never so prosperous in the memory 

man—mining on the most extensive scale ever known in the history 
of this country, and the highest prices obtained for mica ever known. 

An editorial in a leading weekly paper in my district says 
that mica has been bringing better prices for the last two years 
than has ever been known since it was found to be useful, and 
that more men are at work for it to-day than ever in the history 
of mica. 

How has the farmer of this Nation fared under this Democratic 
administration? We are more dependent upon the prosperity 
of the American farmer for the Nation’s growth and develop- 
ment than upon the prosperity of any other industry. His pros- 
perity reaches out to the millions of homes and gives content- 
ment, happiness, and comfort to those engaged in feeding the 
world and in furnishing the raw materials for clothing the 

rid. Not only the advancement but also the stability and 
continued existence of this Government is bound up in a con- 
tented and prosperous rural population. We have read of 
vovernments being overthrown and dominant political parties 
being turned out of office because of discontent resulting from 
lard times and secant rewards for labor, but we have never 
heard or read of such calamities resulting from prosperity which 
produces contentment and happiness. 

We have read with some amusement how the Republican can- 
didate for President has on his recent speaking tour through 
the West prescribed for the western farmers. He has been 
telling them that they should vote for a party that would pass a 
protective-tariff law and thereby insure their continued pros- 
perity. We note that he is not offering his remedy to produce 
prosperity, for he recognizes the fact that it exists to-day all 
over this country; but he is offering this remedy against some 
ealamity that he prophesies will overtake this country at some 
indefinite future time if the.country does not elect him and adopt 
Republican policies. 


en 








Is it not unreasonable to expect a grateful people to condemn 
the party in power under which it has been so prosperous? It 
is not usual to pour medicine into a healthy man or radically 
change the treatment when the patient is doing well. The 
sensible thing to do under such circumstances is to continue the 
treatment that had proven successful. The farmers of this 
Nation have enjoyed the most prosperous times they have ever 
known under this Democratic administration. 

The following paragraph is taken from the New York World, 
under the caption ‘ Off-color calamity ”: 

We have had many calamity campaigns in this country, conducted 
first by one party and then by the other, but this is positively the first 
in which the calamity referred to is all out of sight, somewhere around 
the corner, away off in the dim future. It will be interesting to observe 
what effect this malicious animal magnetism has upon a great people, 
who never before were so prosperous. 

During this administration our farms have yielded abundant 
crops, which have sold at unprecedented prices. According to 
the figures given out by the Manufacturers’ Record the gain in 
the value of all farm crops in the United States for 1915 was in 
excess of those for 1914 by $526,070,000. Of this gain $317,- 
209,000, or a little more than 60 per cent, was in the South. 

Of all our industries the cotton farmer has suffered most 
from the European war. He has been completely cut off from 
the great manufacturing districts in central Europe. In spite of 
this great loss of markets, which has held back the price from 
what it would have been, cotton has maintained a higher price 
for the last three years than for any other three years since the 
close of the Civil War. It is now selling on the spot markets of 
the South at 15 cents per pound. 

Wheat is not the product of any one section of this country. 
It is claimed for wheat that it is grown in every country and in 
every climate on the globe. No other cereal is so widely dis- 
tributed over the face of the earth as is wheat. It is harvested 
every day of the year somewhere and the song of the reaper is 
perpetual. While the wheat grower of the Middle West ‘is sit- 
ting by his January fire, his wheat fields blanketed in knee-deep 
snow, the South American wheat grower is sweltering in the 
harvest fields. This great world product and necessity of life 
is to-day selling on the market around $1.50 per bushel. The 
average price for wheat, too, has made a high record during 
the last three years, 

It is unnecessary to attempt to enumerate the different prod- 
ucts and show how each has sold for record-breaking prices. 
This could be done with corn, oats, hay, beef cattle, stock, and 
all the other products that come from the farm that go to sus- 
tain life. 

I can not pass from the list of farm products without a spe- 
cial mention of wool. The effect of the Democratic tariff on 
sheep raisers caused so many prophecies of dire calamity by 
our Republican friends that I must take this opportunity to 
allay their apprehensions by reading from a statement on the 
“ High price of wool” by the Department of Agriculture, given 
out on July 18, 1916, as follows: . 

Unusually high prices prevail for wool. The average price paid to 
producers of the United States for unwashed wool during June was 
28.7 cents per pound, which compares with 23.7 cents, 18.4 cents, 15.6 
cents, 18.7 cents, 15.5 cents, respectively, in June of the past six years. 
These estimates are based upon reports of crop correspondents of ihe 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

With every branch of commercial industry strained to meet 
the unprecedented demand for commodities at ever-increasing 
profits it is needless to say that the wage earner has come in for 
his share of prosperity. 

The Washington Times, a Republican newspaper in this city, 
which has never been accused of friendship for this adminis- 
tration, on April 29, 1916, gives a tabulated list of 33 leading 
industries in this country, showing the number of men em- 
ployed and the increased monthly pay roll effective May 1. This 
list totals 706,500 men and shows the total increase in monthly 
pay roll of $5,368,872, or a yearly increase of $64,426,464. The 
New York correspondent of this paper has the following to say 
as to the situation: 
sean day will usher in an unprecedented labor situation in the United 
2 The day formerly marked in Europe by labor disturbances will dawn 
in the United States with the American laboring man taking his dinner 
pail and hustling off to his work, knowing that from that time on he will 
draw down a daily increase of $204,616 in wages. 

The increase in the wages paid to the men enfployed by these 
33 companies is no exception. The wages paid the workinginen 
in all the other enterprises in this country have likewise been 
increased. Every department of industry is employing record- 
breaking numbers of operatives and caring for record-breaking 
amounts in pay rolls. 

The present prosperity of the United States rests upon safe 
and sure foundations. Those Republican calamity howlers who 
predict that our great prosperity can not last, and that we will 
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meet an awful fate unless a Republican President and a Re- } Now comes an announcemet t Pas ‘ ( 
publican Congress is elected are taking counsel from their ex: | demonstrating the comm 

periences under past Republican administrations and losing} plane as a carrier of the 1 : 

sight of the steadying influence of the wise and just laws which | Some time since the Post 0 I? 


« ee 


have been enacted by this Democratic administration, and of | bids for providi ’ 
equally wise and just laws which, if they are continued in} Alaska, and I her \ 
power, they will enact to meet the commercial needs of this | Postmaster Gi Pp 
country as each new emergency arises, 
If we were still operating under the cramped and i flexible | Brom. £ , K ; 
currency system which was given to us by the Republican | Iitared. | 
Party, I admit there would be some danger of a collapse. These 7 a eake bids Sa ec. “td 


laws, which were more useful to crush than to build up the | advertisement 
commerce of the country, have been shattered, and we have a | 675018, Seward 
new currency system, bearing a Democratic brand, safe enough 








ha i ‘ } ‘ 
to insure its staiility and flexible enough to meet the needs of a o s . the { es . . 
the country. Under it the country may grow without restric rhe rate for the pr ni winte (Nove er 1 to A 
tion to the full limit of healthful and legitimate expansion. ee eee oe | : 
This wise Democratic legislation has won the approval of | ever, is stated as 380 miles (ai . 
Republicans since its beneficial results have been seen. This | the same points by trail is 5261 
feeling of confidence is shared by the business world, as shown } «, bet oy i chaneed as 
by the stability of markets. There is nothing now on the com- via ‘i np 
mercial horizon to indicate disaster, and the Republican Seward-Iditarod fo ‘diana a e 
prophesy of calamity seems born out of a desire for office. | Cordova to Fairbanks route (reduce) rs 
Mr. William B. Ridley, a former Republican Comptroller of | Fairbanks to Tanana route (reduce) . 
the Currency, in an interview adds his testimony to the value of oe a edie oe a ee ean a 2 
the Democratic currency law in the following language: |'Tanana to Unalaklect route (omit) ___ 
Of almost equal importance is the improvement in our financial sys- Sauer te eee Segre 
tem, due to the establishment of the Federal reserve bank, which gives . . , , 
us the machinery and organization for utilizing credits and such a | Total s 
mobilization of our reserve money as to make impossible any such sudden | : 
derangement of our financial matters as we have frequently seen in the l 
past. It was extremely fortunate that this reform in our financial ma Seward to Id d (aereplar $ 
chinery was in operation soon enough to be of assistance during the | Iditarod by Kaltag to Nulato 1 
crisis brought on by the war. | Kaltag by Unalakleet to St. Mtchne : 
Another piece of constructive Democratic legislation which is seoy to Yukokakat os 
especially for the benefit of the American farmer is the rural- 
credits law. The organization of the farm-loan banks will make otal iner eo 
him independent of the money centers and relieve him from | p, . 104 ( 
the oppression of the loan sharks who have too often oppressed | I) S 49 
him in the past. This law, when it gets in active operation, is ; 
expected to do for our farmers what the reserve banks are now : Net a ee depart bf, Oa 
doing for the commercial world. cea eee ee 
i In spite of the great prosperity which they are now enjoying Che time from Seward iit 
the owners of those industries that received unjust advantage | Would be about 15 da 


under the high protective tariff laws enacted by the Republican | 

Party are clamoring for the defeat of the Democratic candidates a cae ‘ ; 
‘e : : : : Statement o homas A, Edison, Announcing His Support of 

and for Republican victory in order that they may again have tatement of Thomas A. Edison, Ann es 


this unjust advantage. Any candidate that they support will be President Woodrow Wilson. 
expected to give them this reward in return. The Democratic — 
tarif€ law reduced the tariff in the interest of the great masses EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


of our citizens, and by the income tax we are forcing the rich 
of the country to contribute out of their incomes toward the 

i + . ” , « . , « “v « » wre ft "a ry , Fr ‘ . . 4 ° ° 
support of the Governm« nt, a burden that they have heretofor« 1] () N Ie Ys I ly | Is [, o. ( \ \ | ) [, I. I? 
not borne their just share of, 


With such a wonderful record of achievements and such won OF MISSISSIPI! 
derful prosperity all about us, thoughtful men of this Nation t ais Do 
will ask themselves the question, ““ Why make a change?” N Tilt LOUSE OF JILEPRESENTAY . 
eka S Wonda Se; i J 
Aviation. i Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi Mr. Spenke 
| granted me by the unanimous consent of the House of Rey 
i; sentatives [I publish in the Rercornp the statemer ’ Phon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | A. Edison, the great inventor, although a lifel Republi 
OF announcing his support of President Woodrow Wilson and ¢ 
ing in a concise and pointed way his reaso herefor, Tl 
y Tp bd r es T hippy article was called to my attention by Mr. Mique Oliver, a by 
H ON i M U K K A Y H U L B Is I | ? ing man, who, like many other laborers in the | d State 
OF NEW YORK, in his humble way supporting the President because of the 
: service he has rendered the country, and espe ’ ! 1 
} In TILE Hox SE OF REPRESENTA IVES, son that he is the sincere friend of the laboring n ' \I () 
ike many others, appreciates the fact that while the Preside 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. = eee ede aa ao scliiiy: lll. cama Mista ten Aladecia 2 
Mr HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday of this present | #!S° fair to every calling, avocation, trade, and business 
weck the Harlem Board of Commerce in my congressional dis- | United States, whether it be great or small, and that the Pr 
trict gave a luncheon to celebrate the inauguration of the first | GeMt is a great American, who treats everybod) tly, a 
flying yacht club in America, which was attended by more than | the friend of humanity, rich and poor, and believes in equ 
? 600 people, several of whom arrived from distant points in neigh- | €xact Justice to one and all, Mr. Palison’s statemen ( 
; boring States in hydroplanes. It was impossible for me to | Published in the New York ‘Times, Monday, September 4, 19 
attend and participate in this notable event because of the im- | iS as follows: 
: pending consideration of the railroad strike legislation; but it | P®1SON_ For Witsox Nor ax Unsthinn MM s P MI 
d ras particularly gratifying to find such animated appreciation | eee eee ee eee ee eS Paes 7 
of the importance of this movement among the people whom I 1s HIGHLY Devetorep, INveNTOR Decran 
represent, and I am sure I did not mistake their very evident Thomas A. Edison, although a lifelong Repu! 
interest in the subject of aviation when I introduced and advo- | of Col. Roosevelt for the Republican presidential! nomir 
cated the $14,000,000 addition to the Army appropriation bill for ate eee ee en. eres 


aviation, 





! Mr. Edison said 
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18GO has any campaign made such a direct call on 
! ; in too serious to talk or think 
or Demo a Real Americans must drop 
i | ! damental principles. 
More than y other President in my memory Wilson has been 
cession of tremendous problems, any one of which, de- 
g way ould have had disastrous consequences. Wil- 
so far have not got us into any serious trouble, nor are 





j with honor. The talk about the United 
piss is no nse, Neutrality is a mighty trying 
| k of it re international law, the rights of humanity, 


i lexico, I think the President has acted wisely, 

j nd irageously. It was right that the United States should 
i t » Pees zed such a murderous personality as Huerta. I do 
! hat we should have intervened, nor do I believe that we 

ne now Mexico is a troublesome neighbor just now, but 

\ and nquest are not going to make her a better one. Both against 

ingland and iinst human siavery the United States worked out its 
on through revolution, and it was a pretty slow, trying process. 

It has been said that Wilson at first was against preparedness. 
Perhaps he was 
overwhelmingly in favor of it, he changed. That is the proper thing 

roo President to do. <A President defiant of public opinion would 

ngerous man in our system of government. 
{titude on the tariff shows an equal openness of mind. A 
mission will take the whole preblem out of politics. It is my 
hope that experts will be named, and that the body will be continuing 
and vested almost with the dignity of the Supreme Court. 

“They say he has blundered. Perhaps he has. But I notice that he 
usually blunders forward. You can’t get 100 per cent efficiency in a 
democracy ! don’t know that we ought to want it. We would be 
! i nnd we would have to sacrifice too much of freedom. 

‘As I said at the start, it has been just one big thing after another 

1 Wilson I hav never known so many dangerous questions 
brougl up for decision to any one President. Now he has the gen- 
eral strike of the skilled railway men, which, if carried out, will throw 





the whole country into confusion, and prove a calamity that, in certain 
eventualities, will have results bound to extend over a long period of 
time. He is acting with his usual courage and sanity. 


‘In my opinion, Mr. Hughes, if President, would find it difficult to 
decide on the best course for the Government to take in this strike. 
His capacity for hindsight, as we learn from his speeches, is highly 
developed, but as to his foresight, we are not equally well informed. 
Mr. Wilson has now had about four years of experience, and he 
has earned faitn and trust. I do not think it a logical or sensible 
thing to change to an unexperienced and untried man just for the sake 
of change, or without much better reasons being given for the change 
than I have noticed 


Roosevelt was my choice. He has had experience, and is one of 


the best of Americans, but the machine-controlled Republican Party | 


would not have him. Therefore I am for Woodrow Wilson.” 


Mr. Edison is on a camping trip with Henry Ford and John Bur- 
roughs, the naturalist, and be sent his statement from Saratoga. 


John Ericsson. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


In rur House or Represenratives, 


Vonday, August 7, 1916. 


The Hou had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5) for erecting a 
suitable memorial to John Ericsson. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I did not know until this 
moment that there would be an opportunity to speak in support 
of this bill. John Ericsson was not only great in his profession, 
but he was a pioneer in science. He blazed the way patiently 
and laboriously where no one had gone before. He was born 
in an obseure mountain district of Sweden in 1803 and died in 
New York in 1889. He emigrated at an early day to England, 
and after having made important inventions and discoveries 
there came to the United States in 1839. 

While in England he competed with Stephenson as the in- 
ventor of the locomotive. He invented the first fire engine. 
Ite is known to fame especially because he was the inventor 
and builder of the Monitor and because of his connection with 
he first successful application of the screw propeller in navi- 
entior The British Admiralty and naval engineers did not 
become interested in Ericsson's work, but his ideas were appre- 
ciated by the American consul at Liverpool—Mr. F. B. Ogden— 

| he placed at his disposal funds to construct a small ocean 

amer, which was subsequently sent across the Atlantic. Mr. 
Ozden and Capt. Tobert Stockton, United States Navy, induced 
tim to come to the United States, and he arrived in New York 
in 1889, and two years later was employed in constructing the 
U. S. S. Prineeton, which was the first steam warship to have 
its machinery below the water line and to use the screw pro- 
peller. He soon became known for the great number and noy- 
elty of his inventions, such as artificial draft for steam boilers 


, but when corvinced that intelligent public opinion was | 
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| the world was revolutionized. 


which does away with smokestacks and saves fuel, the calorie 
engine, the sliding telescope, machinery to check the recoil of 
naval guns, torpedo-boat destroyers, and apparatus for deep- 


|} sea sounding. In the later years of his life he perfected a 
solar engine, fuel heat for which is obtained from the sun, and 


made valuable studies of solar physics. After his death, at 
the request of the Swedish Government, his remains were sent 
on an American warship to be interred in Sweden. 

The Secretary of the Navy on that occasion, among other 
things, said: “Of the innumerable applications of mechanical 


| art that are the fruit of his genius, many so long ago passed into 
| general use that they have ceased to be associated popularly 


with his name; but his achievements in the field of naval science 
will remain forever a monument to his memory. To the United 
States Navy he gave the first Monitor, and in her he gave to all 
the navies of the world the germ of the modern battleship.” 
On the same occasion Mr. George H. Robinson said: “ We 
ae him back crowned with honor; proud of the life of 50 

ars he devoted to this Nation, and with gratitude for the gifts 
- gave to us. Was he a dreamer? Yes. He dreamed of the 
practical application of screw propulsion, and the commerce of 
He dreamed of making naval 
warfare more terrible, and the Monitor was built. After one 
trial, at a most critical period of this Nation’s history, where 
were the navies of the world?) The London Times said: ‘ Eng- 
land has no navy.’ Again he dreamed, and the Destroyer. with 
its submarine gun, was born. He dreamed of hot alr, and be * ld 
10,000 caloric engines. He dreamed of the sun’s rays in sandy 
deserts, where water was hard to get, and the solar engine 
came; and so he dreamed and worked for 70 years. He bore 
the strain of unremitting toil, and at the end his last words 
were: ‘This is rest... Well earned, benefactor of the world!” 
Admiral Schley, in accepting the charge, said: “ Ericsson's 
genius created a new instrument of war, and it is not too much 
to say the latest modern battleships are but modificaticns in 
one form or another of his original idea as perfected in the 
little Monitor.” He was a strong sympathizer with the Union 
cause, and in designing the first Monitor he remarked: “ The 
ironclad intruder will thus prove a severe monitor to those 
leaders (of the southern rebellion). On these and similar 
grounds I propose to name this new battery Monitor.” 

The Monitor was launched January 30, 1862, 100 days after 
the laying of the keel, and she fought the Merrimac on Murch 
9, 1862. Before the end of 1864 Ericsson had designed and built 
of this type 12 additional ships. 

Ericsson believed that the art of war was in its infancy, and 
that when perfected man would be forced to live in peace with 
man. “This glorious result has been the dream of my life, 
and will unquestionably be attained before the end of the 
century,” he said. On another occasion he remarked that his 
motto was: “The liberty of the seas will be the happiness of 
the earth.” He added, “ My only object is that of seeing the sea 
declared by all nations as sacred, neutral ground. It is the high- 
way of mankind.” ‘“ His sympathies were always against the 
powers disposed to infringe upon the liberties of others, and his 
brains always at the service of those whose attitude was that 
of defense against them.” (Church, vol. 2, p. 157.) 

It may be ‘said of Ericsson that he found the American Navy 
of wood, propelled by sail and paddle wheels, exposed to hostile 
shots; that he left it with machinery under the water line, 
moved by screw propellers, and ironclad. He found it vulner- 
able, and left it invincible. 

It is characteristic of the people of Sweden to be independent, 
daring, and brave, and these qualities are requisite in the pio- 
neer, whether in the paths of science or in other walks of life. 
There are a great many of the countrymen of John Ericsson in 
my district and in my State. They came there as pioneers, 
nearly all of them, with small means, and they have helped to 
lay the foundations of one of the greatest commonwealths of 
the Union. They have contributed their full share toward i 
civilization, and its upbuilding upon enlightened principles of 
freedom and liberty. I think this quality of mind and chara 
ter that makes a successful pioneer is one of the most admirable 
qualities in a human soul. [Applause.] It is well, therefore, 
for the people of the United States to build this monument, not 
only because we owe a great debt of gratitude to John Ericsson 
as the inventor of the Moniior, which rendered such signal 
service to the cause of the Union in the Civil War, but as coim- 
memorating and holding up to admiration those characteristics 
of mind and soul which make the pioneer, to whom the young 
should look up with emulation. 

Recognition of his genius and services to mankind is grow- 
ing as the years roll by, and this monument will but symbolize 
the love the American people cherish for the memory of a great 
man. [Applause.] 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the irrepressible conflict b - 




















































tween the rights and liberties of the people and the arrogan \ 
and greed of the railroad cormorants is reaching a critical 
stage. The recently averted strike has forcibly demonstrated 
the danger and folly of intrusting to individuals the contro 
and management of enterprises that are complet nopo z 
listic 
The idea, assiduously inculcated by the priv l class ! 
that railroads are the private p of tl : 
as prepostero is as it is pert icious 
Railroads are public and not private property; t] fact that (1 
they are managed as if they were private property does not} .. * 
alter their character. < 
A railroad is a public highway and its managers are publi / t 
agents or State officials. It is impossible to regard them in any aos 
other light or conceive any other relation. A railroad at i "S 
not managed by public agents is not a public highway. Thej|: 
State could not exercise its right of eminent domain if a rail "9 1 =ways 
road were private property. To take the property of one per- | no | d 
son and bestow it upon another, even with just compensation, 
would be such an arbitrary exercise of the sovereign power | “*° od t 
. . . i. ‘ , 5 
that no State constitution would tolerate it. 1 * 
Mr. Speaker, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, one Mr Sneak ] 
of the ablest jurists this country has produced, clearly defined dist ak : ; ns 
the legal relations existing between the State and the persons ica Pha 3 ; Clos 
whom she authorizes to manage her highways, in an opinion | yo op, 
rendered in the case of the Erie & N. E. R. R. v. Casey (2 aoe 1 
Casey, pp. 307-324). The opinion of this ere ldge and |} no, cers an ois | , 
fundamental Democrat is here given in full: find . ’ ! 
bit = Ce ‘ a _ 
JUDGE BLACK’S DECISION, been granted by 1 ( 
} . a the <« they . ; ’ } ' 
The authority given by the act of assembly of Oct 1855, to the ; 7 Und ; 
defendant to take possession of the railroad is as nt I S © ¢ . | 
counsel to be an act of confiscation a taking of I ty I ‘ | 
public use without compensation. If this be true, L t a ‘ heat 
to be awarded, for no legislature can do such a ‘ ( ’ - . : 
stitution. When a corporation is dissolved by a of i rter, | UW oO pel rm Né ( I 
the legislature may appoint or authorize the rnor t a G 
person to take charge of its assets for the benetit of its cre d ; ; 
its stockholders; and this is not confiscation any more than on I te Justice G ( ‘ I 
fiscation to appoint an administrator to a dead man or a mn for York rendered lecisi in tt Bro i 
a lunatic. But money or goods or lands which are or were the private nr eallv alo the lines laid « ] J J 
property of a defunct corporation can not be arbitrarily seized for the | '*“ Ged ae : ae ae : 
use of the State without compensation paid or provided case above cites im issu \ 
This act, however, takes nothing but the road. I that private uv Justice Gaynor laid ad 
property? Certainly not. It is a public highway solemnly devoted by | gign eould be « = niv bv al tof a 
law to the public use. When the lands are taken to build it on they 7 es Sree ’ : 
are taken for public use; otherwise they could not have be ¢ } x ‘ ‘ 
all. It is true the plaintiffs had a right to take tolls fr e doing of it had ol 
traveled or carried freight upon it, according to certain rate ce hese it | lv 
the charter, but that was a mere franchise, a privilege derived en / : e. ae 
tirely from the charter; and it was gone when the charter was re Service by re UM Ur a {iu “s 
, ‘ \ 
pealed conditions and rates of pay. Ne Mn ¢ 
The State may grant a corporation or an individual the franchise of from its obligations to the publ | 
taking tolls on any highway, open or to be opened, whether it be a| \ . a Re ae 
railroad or river, canal or b *, turnpike or common road. When the | Ger the service required 0) 
franchise ceases by its own limitation, by forfeitu repeal, the | charter and its franchises, t 
highway is thrown back on the hands of the State and it becomes her | which thev were deri 
: duty as a sovereign guardian of the public interests to take care of it lt ms tN Mr. S 
‘ She may renew the franchise, give it to some other person, exercise it | SCemsS tO MK : 
7 herself, or declare the highway open and free to all the people. If the | kept clearly in mind in conn nh \ ny ¢ 
: railway itself was the private property of the stockholders, then it re- | , e A D hr ( SS ¢ t 
: mains theirs, and they may use it without a charter, as other peopk ok aa Air as . ; 
i use their own—run it on their own account-—-charge what tolls they | @C#! Wit Rene ‘ 
5 please—close or open it when they choose proper—disregard every | to face only a ft days ago ‘ ( ! I ( 
; interest except their own. The repeal of charters on such terms would vas and there still is ‘ Lt ! ! 
: be courted by every railroad company in the State, for it would have | For the 1 ni ' 
5 no effect but to emancipate them from the control of the law and con- =" ; ; 5 
5 vert their limited privileges into a broad unbounded license | ‘ adoption ¢ nh elg ' 
. On this principle a corporation might be rewarded, but never pun- | ds that ( t por i 
ished for misconduct. Repeal of its charter instead of bringing it to | : : fy / 
a shameful end would put “length of days into its right hand, and in ; ; 
: 2 # > “a ; } 1 +} y r } o ‘ 
i the left riches and honor. But it is net so. Railroads mac the iresh ana | vk Tigky as 
4 authority of the Commonwealth upon the land taken by her r t of | « rel 
: eminent domain and established by her laws as thoroughfares for the , sto 
; commerce that passes through her borders are her highways. No cot ee ; 
; poration has any property in them, though cerporations may have How shall we go ab é 
franchises annexed to and exercisable with them. It should be remembered tl 
Such a franchise the plaintiffs had, but they have it no longer. The | ,.. ‘roads and their help 
right to take tolls on a road is an incorporeal hereditament which may | )“)''° ae os oe ;, 
be granted to a corporation or to an individual, but the grantee has an | the people ~ om 
estate in the franchise. S il men, manutact rs 
jut what estate? The estate endures forever if the franchise is per bound to think of the larg 
petual; for years if it be given for a limited period; and at will if it | , 7 ie st rests th Q ; 
be reptalable at the pleasure of the legislature. This corporation, after | * as sew 
its privileges are abused, had an estate at wi 


will, and the Commonwealth railwa eks am Y 
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But railroad owners and railroad workers do not agree re- 
garding conditions and terms of employment. They are widely 
at variance concerning their respective rights. They are threat- 
ening to suspend the performance of their duties while they 
fight out their differences, leaving the great public meanwhile 


to look on and suffer, as indeed it must. 

Is it not easy to apply the principles laid down by Justice 
Black to a situation such as this? Are not the rights of the pub- 
lic paramount to those of the holders of railway stocks and 
bonds? Cuan they set these securities up against the claims of 


the public to service? Is it for a moment to be thought of that 
the public shall stand aside while the railroad owners and the 
raiiroad operatives engage in a bitter altercation which may 
plunge the whole Nation into desperate want and unthinkable 
turmoil and trouble? 

THE FUTILITY OF FORCE, 

The railroads are demanding compulsory arbitration; their 
employees are denouncing this as involuntary servitude. It is 
not my purpose to inquire into this. What I hope to do is to 
throw a little light on the real problem and I hope on the real 
solution. But one thing I want to say in passing. An army 
which cuts itself off from its base of supplies is a defeated army 
at the very start, and the industrial army which resorts to the 
cessation of work in an effort to enforce its demands does this 
very thing. Its base of supplies is its employment, its wages, 
its weekly or monthly pay. It may have a considerable reserve 
supply; its war chest may be well filled; but just the same it 
must of necessity grow weaker and more vulnerable every 
moment after it cuts itself off from its base. The very stars in 
their courses fight against an army so situated. And so, while 
always the friend and champion of labor, always concerned for 
its welfare, always deveted to causes which I have believed to 
be such as to promote labor’s independence, it has never seemed 
to me prudent for labor to resort to force. It has been a rather 
doubtful reliance. I have felt that had labor employed a thou- 
sandth part of the energy and the resources to the work of 
liberation that it has devoted to the exercise of main strength 
in the settlement of industrial disputes, there would be little 
occasion at this moment for Congress or the country to be worry- 
ing about what the near future may bring forth as a result 
of frictions and misunderstandings between the railroads and 
their employees. Occasions for friction and misunderstanding 
would long since have been effectually forestalled. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS ARB PARAMOUNT. 


Justice Black lays it down as a fundamental principle that 
the railroad is a public highway. The rights of the public in it 
are paramount. It may grant for a period or at will the privi- 
lege to corporations or individuals of collecting tolls thereon, 
but it remains nevertheless a public highway, and the rights of 
the public therein may be asserted at any time when the public 
interest demands. Let us keep this thought clearly in view, and 
let us apply it fearlessly to the problem calling for solution. 

Personally I do not look with entire favor on public owner- 
ship and operation of railroads. I think it far better than the 
system we now have. But a better system, as I conceive it, is 
one which would maintain the railroads much as the rivers and 
the common roads are now maintained. No one would think of 
turning over a river or a canal or a common road to an individual 
or 2 corporation for its exclusive use and enjoyment, yet we 
turn over the iron highway precisely so. We give to an indi- 
vidual or a corporation the exclusive right to the control of the 
shortest and best line between two given points—between New 
York and Chicago, between St. Paul and Portland, between St. 
Louis and Los Angeles, between Kansas City and Denver, be- 
tween Washington and New Orleans. 

in the case of a river, a canal, or a common road we throw it 
open to all comers on equal terms. Anyone may operate as a 
carrier upon, through, or over it merely by complying with the 
reculations prescribed by the public. It is thus retained at all 
times and under all circumstances as a public convenience; it 


ever becomes the instrument of private greed or of corporate 
aimbition. 

We know this is not true of the iron highway. That is monopo- 

lized: it is under private control; it renders service to the pub- 


lic only when and how those controlling it choose. It may be 
turned at any moment into an instrument of extortion; into an 
engine of oppression ; into a huge club to be held over the head of 
commerce and industry ; into a cunning device for controlling the 
lives aud fortunes of millions of men and women dependent upon 
it for daily bread. 

‘Vhy should this sort of highway be treated differently from 
? Why should it be turned over to individuals 


all other highways? 
cr corporations? Why not put it on an even keel with the river, 
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the canal, and the common road? Why not permit anyone who 
chooses to operate over it as freely as the individual or the cor- 
poration may now operate on, through, or over the river, the 
canal, and the common road? 

BOTH PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE. 

Is this impracticable? Not at all. It is not more so than the 
common use of the common road, the river, and the canal. Of 
course, proper regulation of traffic would have to be provided. 
sut there would be no difficulty in that. Nothing could be sim- 
pler. There are many iron highways to-day over which more 
than one set of trains are operated without confusion. It should 
be as easy for the public to provide regulations for the joint use 
of the iron highway as it has been to provide regulations for the 
joint use of the river, the canal, and the common road. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, seems to me the real solution of the 
problem which is to-day perhaps the gravest lying before the 
American people. The plan I suggest would make competition 
as free on the iron highway as it is at this moment on the river, 
the canal, and the common road. It would avoid the danger of a 
great body of public servants which has haunted the dreams of so 
many opponents of public ownership. And it would make trans- 
portation rather than stock jobbing the real business of the rail- 
road man. He would cease watching the ticker and turn his 
attention to securing freight and passengers. He would become 
a public servant in the highest and best sense instead of a public 
taskmaster. He would take his rightful place in society as a 
contributor to its development and upbuilding rather than as a 
collector of tribute and, as too often happens, a conspirator 
against the public rights. And I very earnestly hope that the 
American people may have the wisdom to make this possible 
through the assertion of their rights to free and open highways 
of every character. 





Is Congress a Coordinate Branch of the Government?— 
Republican Independence v. Democratic Subserviency. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIves, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, commentators on the Constitution 
of the United States have frequently called attention to its 
wonderful system of checks and balances. The framers of that 
immortal document devised a scheme of government embracing 
three coordinate branches—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

It was intended that each should perform its special functions 
without interference from either of the other branches. It 
was hoped that each would be entirely independent of the 
others and, being independent, each would act according to its 
best judgment. Pressure was not to be brought by any one 
branch upon a coordinate branch. 

But in very recent years under the present Democratic ad- 
ministration the Executive has entirely subordinated the legis- 
lative branch, and the latter has become the mere mouthpicce 
of the former. The Executive takes snuff and the legislators 
sneeze. The Executive expresses a wish and the legislators 
scurry to enact it into law. Individual opinion of the legisla- 
tors in these days is made entirely subservient to the will of 
the Executive. Oh, what a change has come over the Congress 
in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, I have served as a Member of the House of 
Representatives practically eight terms. During six of these 
the Republicans controlled the Government in the executive 
and legislative branches. Somehow or other Congress was dif- 
ferently constituted in those days. I recall how President 
McKinley sent a message to Congress during my first term of 
service, in which he stated that it was our plain duty to grant 
free trade to the island of Porto Rico. 

The Republican majority in the House was very small. As 
I now recall, the Republicans had but 6 votes to spare—and 
yet they had the courage to express their own views, which 
were in opposition to those of the Executive. They felt that 
for the time being free trade with Porto Rico might embarrass 
the tobacco and sugar industries of this country, and had the 
courage to vote against the desire of the President of the United 
States. Judging by more recent events, if the present Chief 
Executive had expressed such a desire the present Democratic 
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j 
maiocrity would have fallen over each other in their haste to | the has-beens and the hopes-to-be, their folk 
obes the Executive's will. some Crime te. N 
luring the administration of President Roosevelt the Execu ' 
tir had numerous tilts with Republican Congresses. Th ee a ’ . ; es 
Members of the Senate and House on many occasions mani-| | : p : . s Mex 
fested their independence of the Executive, and convinced 
country they were, in fact and in deed, a separate and <« 
ordinate branch of the Government. They had the courag 
of their convictions, and they did not fear to express those cor 4 
victions even though they might incur the displeasure of tl ‘ 
Executive by so doing. 
in fact. in one of his annual messages, the President took , * 
ocension to scold Congress for having refused some special | : 
propriations which he had requested. The House thereupon | , 1 
appointed a select committee which called upon the Executive zs 
to make good his charges against certain members of the Ap- 
Tro] riations Committee. He failed to do so—and the House 
promptly struck the offending language from his annual mes 
2 Imagine our Democratic f nds doing such a thing to 
the present Chief Executive. | 
Take the administration of Mr. Taft. He urged strongly |. HX 
the passage of a Canadian reciprocity bill. He used all the | 
powerful influence of s grent office to get the Republican rh : 
Members of Congress to stand with him on this proposition. | t! ost | t \ 
A majority, however, using their own judgment and acting as ; 4 , 
their consciences dictated, refused to sanction the legislatior r N i 
They gave additional evidence to the country that a Republ n|t S ! ‘ 
Congress could still be independent of the Executive and = ODN 
tain its entity as a coordinate branch of the Government. world, and 
None of these Republican Executives ever went so far as | #te perhaps the p 
to go to the Capitol, send fer Members, and bring persona! il 
pressure to bear upon them to induce them to vote for the Whe 
Executive’s recommendations. I do not recall a single instance | Ppovert t 
in our country’s past history when the Executive used such ae Soane Aeigetnce’ :. ¢ . 
means to secure the passage of the legislation he advocated. this aw ful burden fall the f tl 
It is time for Congress to take note of these things. It is | organized plowmen plead with C 
time fer the country to take heed. The continuance of such a 7. 2 a a 
course by future Executives, and the continued subserviency | ¢ s 2 Y 
of future Congresses to the Executive will, will undermine our OT} 
institutions and destroy our Government. i e is still anot i 
ee ce Les - nt . Texas looking ahead i 
The Texas Situation. sense. It is not a far ery to pi 
the more the effects of M \\ 
° i f les t S 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Lar ener tee ee A Coens : , 
; OF | Grocery Co., of Waco, Te ; ey ( 
\ AT 1f\ XT ithe Americ: I nomist quote | Mr. ¢ 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, [is pertinent to this discussion: | 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, re \ 
In toe House or Representatives, 1 At D 
Monday, S¢ ptember 4, 1916. | n “tl 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the country is | the Geen Grocery Co., of Waco, 4 
still very much interested in the recent primary election in |cT@t. His company na ree store 1 W 
Texas. While Maine has attracted the orators of both political | 6°% 2" Coes & wholesale ousmmess oft os Pieke 
parties and is usually regarded as a weather vane showing the | trav led extensively in the U1 's 
way the political wind blows, Texas looms up in the present | 4!ways taken a keer 
campaign as a fair indicator. The pleasant little controversies | f)"° a "Ttonan athe 
some of us have had in the House on several occasions recently | Herald man and is quoted as : 
have contributed much to our general information on this sub- | “! don't believe that the end 
& ject. A year ago, for instance, no Republican would have Pexas We haven't made much t piel 
; dreamed of a vote of 102,000 for an anti-Wilson senatorial can- ae will oe i ie * Sree eet 
2 didate in Texas, and yet former Gov. Colquitt, who claimed | Demecrat. Why, man, I come from Texa 
4 that President Wilson was not treating Texas fairly, notwith- | PGt [a Samuel J. Tiiden-G 
2 standing that Attorney General Gregory and Postmaster Gen- | 7 ee ee eee eee eee 
@ eral Burleson both hailed from that State, succeeded in polling | She built a ta wall around her 
that enormous vote. Gov. Colquitt, himself a Democrat, suc- | B#¥e2't any patience with all t , 
3 ceeding in polling that vote notwithstanding he had boldly and | ¢.)"" } her Be stfeieprok Dag 
f openly proclaimed the Wilson administration “the greatest | and big enough to ta re 
i failure in history.” home industries after a while 
$ IS WILSON LOSING TEXAS SUPPORT? b a ee if tl ee 
z Some good Democrats from Texas, chagrined at the size of ao eos ene 
i the Colquitt vote and perturbed over the defeat for renomina- compet with them “If they * ml ; ; : 
5 tion of many of the Wilson-Burleson Members of the House, | the raw mats il into this cour ae ote 
, have endeavored to explain the situation with a view of proy- | £00, to become American itizens. help 
a ing that Texas is not drifting from her Democratic moorings. | We Se ees oes ath dea oa tufl * 
) They point to the recent combination of anti- jlquitt candidates | u but we've got » pre t 
in favor of CuLBERson, whose nomination was thus made sure, | ™°¢ them. If we don't! 
but even that does not clarify the situation. One of my Texas | (2°; 7e, “Dai De at the mercy of 
correspondents further adds to the mystery about the Texas | “You say you ; a Den 
upheaval. He thinks the Texas voter is not well pleased with | < Beem one ali my lif 
“te administration, and reasons thusly : | bet a e tr a to bring about the 1 : 
There are 700,000 qualified voters in Texas. Cunnersox receives Wttie Miees thet the tte hen 
only 155,000 votes. This is Wilson's full sorenath in the State a | slams ai rr i 
40,000 less than he received in 1912. All the professional poiiticians, | seem to think he i fer { t i \ l ) : 
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side shows in the tax line in this administration. I fiad that most 


business men throughout the country believe that we are at the top 
of the high tide now, and they fear that there will be a slump after 
the war and we'll be left high and dry unless very decided action is 
taken, and taken soon, to give us real protection, so that we can hold on 
to what Vv have. 

“We have quite a lot of manufacturing establishments and plenty of 
busine nd solid banks, and they are full of money, ‘The factories are 
doing well, and their business is increasing fast. It will continue to 
increase if our Government wakes up in time and keeps foreign com- 

titors from stealing it away. Only a real tariff will do that, as I 

d rhe quicker they get busy at Washington on that proposition | 
he better. We don’t want to get up some fine morning and find we are 
too late, and that the tide has turned and left us floundering in the | 
mud,” 





The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


In rue House or Representatives, 


Wonday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. ESS. Mr. Speaker, now that Congress has capitulated, 
the strike order revoked, the threatened cessation of all trans- 
portation with the possibilities of untold suffering by the inno- 
cent public averted, the Government temporarily abdicated and 
permanently humiliated, it is not out of place for the public, who 
must pay the bill, to calmly inquire of the issue of the immediate 
future in the light of the recent past. 

We who were ordered to legislate in a panic under the threat 
that if it were not done by midnight Saturday, September 2, the 
strike order would take effect at 7 a. m. on Monday, September 
4, did not all view the problem in the same light. There are 
Members of Congress who urge and would vote at once for 
Government ownership and operation of railroads. There are 
others who urge and would vote at once for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes. These views touch the extremes. All 
of us must see that if mutual agreement upon contract, not only 
in the making but in the respecting of it can not be secured, then 
the other alternatives are Government ownership or compulsory 
arbitration. 

Mr. Speaker, for many reasons I can not go with my Socialist 
friends on the first proposition. I do not care to enter upon the 
reason Why I sincerely deplore it, this almost inevitable rem- 
edy. The present situation points strongly toward it. On the 
other hand, compulsory arbitration also has its objectionable 
teatures. I would dislike to vote to compel any worker to con- 
tinue at work when he desires to discontinue for any reason. 
Ifowever, I might see my way clear to vote for such a law 
when it is placed as an alternative to insure against untold suf- 
fering such as might follow a total tie-up of all transportation 
lines. But it would be the last resort. Most of us will agree 
that neither of these remedies should be resorted to, especially 
under panic. Either one suggests the failure of legal procedure 
to adjust disputes. Here was a contest that had been before the 
public for months. It was a dispute of wages between the em- 
ployers and the employees in which the innocent third party, 
the public, had no concern save to see equity done. The em- 
plovees desired 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work and time and a 
half for all overtime. The employers contended such increase, 
which would amount immediately to perhaps from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 annually, and ultimately it might reach $300,- 
000,000, as it must finally extend to the other SO per cent of 
the employees, could not be agreed to unless the guaranty was 
given that the Interstate Commerce Commission would permit 
“in inerease of rates. It will be noted the dispute was not fixing 
the day, but fixing a basis for pay. 

There was no contention that men should not be required to 
work but 8 hours, but that their pay should be 10 hours for 
8. and pay for overtime. 

‘The mediation commission offered its services but were in- 
formed by the employees that the subject could not be mediated. 
The employers requested the dispute to be referred to an arbi- 
tration body, either to the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
nu commission to be appointed by the President, or a board made 
up of one member chosen by each side to the contest and a third 
to be chosen by the two. All of these suggestions were disagreed 
to by the employees. Upon the refusal of the employers to con- 
cede the demands of the employees the latter submitted the 
matter of a strike to a vote of the members composing the 
brotherhoods. The strike was ordered by a vote of over 90 per 
cent of the employees. 
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The President then summoned the representatives of both 
sides to the Capital. The country applauded this step. He 
heard the employees’ case first and then the employers. Au- 
gust 14 the press carried the following statement: 


| WHAT THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CONFEREES SAY OF THE PROSPECT OF A 


STRIKE SETTLEMENT. 

After yesterday’s meeting at the White House with railway union 
leaders and with railway managers President Wilson said : 

“T have met both sides and have gone over the case with the utmost 
frankness. I shall not be able to judge until to-morrow whether we 
have found a feasible basis for settlement.” 

Judge Chambers, of the board of mediation, said: 

“The ice seems to be melting a little. I am very optimistic that 
the President will be able to accomplish something.’ 

One of the leaders of the four brotherhoods, after leaving the White 
House, characterized the conference with the President as “ most en- 
couraging,” and added: 

“The outlook for the prevention of a general strike is hopeful.” 

“As long as the matter is in President Wilson’s hands we will have 
no statement to make.” said A. B. Garretson, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and chairman of the Big Four Brotherhood. 

No explession whatever was obtainable from the railroads’ repre- 
sentatives. 

On the 15th the President made his proposition for seitle- 
ment—first, that the railways grant the men’s contention for 
10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work; secondly, that the men agree 
to arbitrate the question of time and a half pay for overtime. 

This proposal was favorable to the men, as it conceded their 
first contention and left open to arbitration their second. The 
employers expressed surprise that the President required the 
concession of the increase of wages as a basis for arbitration of 
the overtime punitive pay. They insisted that the entire matter 
was so complicated and involved such possibilities to their 
stockholders, their bondholders, and the publie at large, who, in 
the last analysis, must pay the bills, that it should be submitted 
in its entirety to an arbitral board. The heads of the four 
brotherhoods told the President that they could not consent un- 
til the committee of 600 would agree to it. The New Tork 
Times on the 17th carried the following items: 

PRESIDENT READY WITH ULTIMATUM. 

The President’s plan of settlement would give the men the eight- 
hour day and about two-thirds of the increase in wages they would 
have gotten under their originsl demands. The wockers would re- 
ceive the regular rate of pay for evertime, instead of pay-and-a-half. 
It would give the engineer who now receives $4.80 for a 10 hours’ run 
$6 for the same run, whereas, under the time-and-a-half arrangement, 
he would receive $6.60 for the 10 hours’ run, which would mean two 
hours overtime. 

BOTI SIDES UTTERLY SELFISH. 

The railroads think this plan of settlement unfair. ‘As one of the 
officials expressed it to-night: “The railroads are sweating blood. ‘To- 
night we are determined not to give in. No one knows what to-morrow 
will bring.” While the stand of the railroads is utterly selfish, they 
say it is no more so than that of the brotherhoods. They say ihe 
brotherhoods have deceived the President into believing they are 
really after the eight-hour day and better living conditions, while what 
they really want is more money. 

What holds the railroads back from open defiance of the President 
is the effect it might have upon the public and Congress. They fear 
that if they defy him and the Democrats are returned to powcr in 
November, they will fare badly at the hands of Congressmen who 
“represent the people.”’ They are sure they can beat the unions and 
would rather have the strike called and both sides leave Washington 
to-night to fight it out than to face the demand of the President to- 
morrow to accept a settlement bitter to them. It was the railroads 
who called in the board of mediation, the failure of which led to the 
summons to Washington. One of the managers said to-night: “It will 


| be a hot day when we ask Washington to help us out again.” 


The 600 chairmen of the brotherhoods came to Washington on spe- 
cial trains late this afternoon and went down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the labor headquarters at the National Hotel in street cars, waving 
hats and suitcases. The first thing they did was to hire a hal! to 
meet in to-morrow and then to mark time until the President calls 
them to the White House to-morrow afternoon to submit his pro- 
posals to them. 

There seems to be no doubt that the men will accept. The chairmen 
were brought here at the request of President Wilson after the four 
heads of the brotherhoods had told him they had no power to accept 
a basis of settlement which meant a modification of their demands. 

One of the brotherhood presidents said to-night: “I guess we will 
take what the President offers, but I hope to goodness the railroads 
do refuse it. We will show them a stunt the devil never dreamed of 
They have got a licking coming to them, and we are the boys to give 
it to them.” 

W. G. Lee, president of the trainmen, said: 

“We don’t see any politics in the situation and we don't care any- 
thing about politics. The President knows we are after the eight- 
hour day and he knows we are going to get it. He has acted accord- 
ingly, for he knows we are right.” 

A. B. Garretson, head of the conductors and leader of the workers, 
said: 

“It is up to the railroads. If they want peace they know how to 
get it. If they want war they know how to get that.” 

WILL MEET MANAGERS FIRST. 


The President conferred with neither side to-day, but spent much 
of the day preparing the appeal he will make to-morrow. The mana- 
gers will go to the White House at 9 o'clock in the morning, and the 
President will see the workers’ representatives at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Both sides wil! get time to decide upon their replies, and 
it is generally believed that the success or failure of the President's 
effort to avert the national railroad strike will be known on Friday. 

Judge W. L. Chambers, of the Board of Mediation, carried mes- 
sages from the White House to the managers several times. It was 
after the receipt of a message from Judge Chambers that the managers 
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held a conference at the New Willard Hotel to-night, but, after it 


was over, they said there had been no change in the situation, and 


that they had not agreed to any concession. — 

There was much concern over the situation among Democrats at 
the Capitol to-day. 
Representative CULLOP last January and reported to the House on 
March 17, which provided for a Federal act guaranteeing to switch- 
men and telegraphers the eight-hour day, and proposed to include 
engineers, firemen, conductors, and trainmen in the same bill. But 
these efforts were dropped when the Congressmen learned from the 


White House that neither the railroads nor the brotherhoods wanted | 


an eight-hour day by Federal enactment. It is not generally be 
lieved that Congress will take any action in the premises unless the 
President decides that a law is needed to create the Federal com- 
mission he will propose. 

In connection with the Federal investigating commission idea, it 
is recalled that when he was a member of the Industrial Relations 
Commission Mr. Garretson signed a report which advocated the ex 
tension of the mediation provisions of the Newlands Act and the 
creation of much the same powers as the President would vest in his 
proposed Federal commission. Mr. Garretson believed, as the Prest- 
dent does, that the commission should not have the power to enforce 
any decree. 

While it has been discussed, it is not believed that the railroad 


situation will result in a compulsory-arbitration law. The railroads | 


would agree to such an act, but it is opposed by organized labor on 
the ground that the Government of the United States has no power 
to say what a man shall work for or that he shall work when he 
does not want to. Eminent lawyers have said that such an act might 
be held to be unconstitutional. 

There was considerable interest in Washington in a conference to 
day among Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 


Labor: Mr. Garretson; and W. 8S. Stone, grand chief of the engineers. | 


Neither of the three would tell what was said in their discussion of 
the railroad situation. The brotherhoods are not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. However, several weeks ago Mr. 
Gompers made a public statement in which he said that the federa 
tion would give the brotherhoods its moral support. Mr. Gompers is 
a close friend, both personally and politically, of the President, and it 
is known that he is anxious that the President shall find a quick 
road out. He is anxious for all the representatives of labor to do 
what they can to aid the President. It was after the talk with Mr. 
Gompers that the labor leaders seemed especially favorably disposed 
toward the proposal the President will put before them to-morrow. 


NONBROTHERHOOD MEN WANT PEACE, 


In the meanwhile employees of the railroads not in the brotherhoods | 


are sending petitions to the White House urging that there be arbitra 
tion or some settlement of the issues, to the end that they, who have 
nothing to gain, may not be thrown out of work by a strike. It was 


said to-night that petitions signed by more than 27,000 men, claiming | 


to represent 80 per cent of the railroad employees of the country, have 
reached the White House. The leaders of the brotherhoods say that 
these petitions mean nothing and that the railroads are responsible for 
them. 

All in all, the railroad managers are to-night the most worried men 
who have been in Washington in a long time. They don’t know what 
to do. At midnight they had not decided what to tell the President 
to-morrow. While they have taken formal action not to grant his appeal 
none of them would be quoted as saying they would not change their 
minds by 9 o’clock in the morning. , 

They have all along refused to believe that arbitration, that for which 
labor so long fought, would not be accepted if capital agreed to it. They 
proposed @rbitration to the brotherhoods in June; they proposed arbitra- 
tion to them again in August; they proposed arbitration to the United 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation ; and they proposed arbitra- 
tion to the President. They were willing to have arbitration by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they were willing to have arbi 
tration by the Newlands commission, and finally they offered to arbitrate 
without the guaranty that there would be a railroad man on the board, 
leaving the President free tu name all the arbitrators. And they still 


fight for arbitration, for prirciple’s sake, they say, so that the industry | ° , 


of the country may not be thrown into chaos by unbridled strike threats. 

The railroad managers, who contend that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the rate-making body, is the proper tribunal to considet 
what they regard as the correlated question of wages, were interested 
to-day in the argument of Chief Counsel Joseph W. Folk, of the com 
mission, before Justice Stafford in the matter of the Louisville & Nash 
ville rate case, when he contended that that commission had the broad 


est of powers and had the right to conduct the widest of investigations | 


into all railroad matters, including wages. 

Milton H. Smith, president of the road, had refused to answer certain 
questions as to the political activities of the Louisville & Nashville. 
Attorneys for the road said that the commission was investigating 
merely the regulating of commerce, and that the commission had no 
power to delve into the affairs of the road not directly related to the 
question at issue. 

Mr. Folk declared that the Interstate Commerce Commission was “ the 
agent of Congress to investigate all matters relating to the conduct of 
railroads.” 
was a proper province of the commission. Justice Stafford took the case 
under consideration. 


The railway managers took under consideration the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, which they finally rejected upon the grounds 
that it would be unjust, discriminatory, and unworkable to a 
large extent. They also pointed out the alleged fact that the 
proposal did not establish an eight-hour day, but merely an 
increase of wages. They insisted upon their original position 
of arbitration. The President treated his proposal as an ulti- 
matum and went over the heads of the managers and sum- 
moned the presidents of the roads to the Capital. ‘The tele- 
gram follows: 

THe Waite House, 

a : Washington, August 1 
. Discussion of the matters involved in the threatened railroad strike 
has reached a point which makes it highly desirable that I should 
personally confer with you at the earliest possible moment, and with 
the presidents of any other railroads affected who may be immediately 


accessible. Hope you can make it convenient to come to Washington 
ai once, 


Wooprow WILSON, 





Some of the leaders dug up a bill introduced by | 


believe 

At the close of the meeting 
issued from the White H 
“The President's sugg 


President's plan. 
dent had called to the 
the plan. 
OOO O00, 

United States. 


He said that the consideration of wages paid to employees | 
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Int they were not asking for an eight-hour day. 


It is beyond dis- 
pute that the 


acceptance of these demands, whether under a threat of a 





national strike or the award of a board of arbitration, would have 
no other result than a great increase In the wages of these employees, 
alr highly paid and constituting less than one-fifth of the railroad 
worke! Absolutely no change would be made in the hours of service, 
and the employees would resent any effort of the managers to reduce 
their hours of service. 

The railroads are standing firmly for the principle of arbitration in 
industrial disputes. If arbitration is to be rejected, what hope can there 


be for industrial peace in the future? 

Arbitration—the right to hearing before an impartial jury—was 

ight for by the workers as a sacred right. But now that the workers 
are more powerful in collective bargaining than the employers, these 
workers declare they have nothing to arbitrate, and resort to a strike 
as the more powerful weapon, 

The railway presidents, after consideration of the proposals 
made by the President and the answer of their managers, voted 
to indorse the position of the managers and insist upon arbitra- 
tion. ‘The statement of the railroad presidents is as follows: 


the representatives of the railroads here present have given careful 


deration to the proposals submitted by you for on adjustment of 
t} ritical conditions confronting us. May we again express the grave | 
of responsibility upon our shoulders to discharge, as faithfu! 
trustees of the public interest, the duty to maintain and operate these 
properties as agencies, efficient at all times to serve the continuous 
pu lemand for transportation service; as faithful trustees also to 
protect, in so far as it is in our power, the interests of the owners of 
these properties committed to our charge? 
In the previous stages of these negotiations the conference committee 

of nagers has consistently adhered to the policy of arbitration as 
a fundamental principle. It is essentially the common right of every 


citizen, of whatever station in life, to be heard, to bave his day in 
It is indeed a substitute for wasteful litigation recognized long 

} in the codes of all civilized countries. 

A denial of the right to be heard does not exist under any form of 
government with which our race has ever been familiar, and the com- 
mon acceptance in international affairs, in the adjustment of public 
and private rights under our Federal and State Governments, of the 
principle of arbitration as an approved method for the friendly scttle- 
ment of the serious contentions of the parties, has put the right to 
claim arbitration as a method of settling such controversies beyond 
question, For these reasons we have supported our committee in their 
continuous demand, and in those important particulars upon which no 
agreement could be reached arbitration should be accorded upon any 
reasonable basis that might be adcpted 


WOULD ARPITRATE EIGHT-HOUR DAY, 
The eight-hour day—I shall not at this time stop to fully analyze or 
comment upon the importance of the difference between the eight-hour 
day as commonly understood in the building and manufacturing trades 
and the so-called eight-hour basic day demanded in this controversy— 


court, 





the eight-hour day is, in our mature judgment, when considered in 
connection with railroad-train service, a question upon which honest 


minds may differ, and is therefore necessarily a subject for arbitration. 
In that manner the contention of the parties may be considered and a 


lair answer given. 

Social questions affecting the ordinary workday, in which for six 
days a week a regular daily routine is pursued, are those which deter- 
mine how long during each of those periods the laborer should worx; 
and, while in some States eight hours has been adopted as the desir- 
able or compulsory maximum, this broad land is to-day teeming with 
the contented and efficient industry of millions of workers that are 


working more than eight hours a day. The precedent, therefore, ex- 
ists—it exists in fact—and the right or wrong of it, as we feel, has 
not yet in this country passed beyond the realm of debate. 

But these are not our problems. The railroad day is a different thing, 


as has been patiently and, I infer, many times explained. Railroad 
trains run throughout the 24-hour period; the public demands that 
they run on Sundays and holidays; they start at any hour that the 


necessities may demand; they can not stop until a terminal is reached, 
and many conditions, stated and accidental, render it impossible to 
restrict the hours of railroad labor to a fixed standard. 

In a general movement of some years ago the present 10-hour basic 
day was negotiated and approved by the representatives of railroad 
labor throughout the country, and has continued with some exceptions 
to the present day. These exceptions have been worked out under local 
condition different often from the general conditions affecting the 
question. 

In. several important arbitrations of railroad rates of pay and condl- 
tions of service within recent years—the last within two years, involv- 
ing 98 railroads, serving the entire territory between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast—the 10-hour basic day was incorporated in the demands 
of the organizations parties thereto and made the basis by them of the 
rates and rules awarded by the Federal board. 

At the present time, ia a controversy now pending over the identical 
questions involved here and in which numerous important railroads 
and a national organization of switchmen are parties, an arbitration 
through the friendly offices of the Federal Board of Mediation has been 
agreed to, wherein the question of an eight-hour basic day has been sub- 
mitted as an arbitrable question, 


CALLS ARBITRATION IDEAL, 
Ve stand for the prineiple of arbitration for the settlement of indus- 


trial disputes Arbitration is the ideal toward which public sentiment 
and legisiation of this country have been steadily tending for the settle- 
ment of disputes between employers and employees, particularly In the 


of public-service corporations, rather than the strike and the lock- 

out, with attendant disturbances and paralysis of public business. 
(Arbitration has been provided by legislation, noth State and national. 
So late as 1913 the Federal law was perfected or improved by amend- 
ments framed in conference with some of the railroad labor leaders 
vy refusing to arbitrate, and includes in its scope all controversies in 
railroad service. We invoke that principle now and are willing for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to arbitrate the whole question. More 
than that, we are willing for the President of the United States to 
appoint a commission of disinterested persons to arbitrate all matters 
in dispute if neither the Interstate Commerce Commission nor the ma- 

ehinery of the Newlands Act is satisfactory to the labor leaders. 
Rut we have been met with a refusal to arbitrate in any manner, 
and are nov asked to surrender the principle and to add an additional 





| public, which ultimately must bear the burden. 


| 


| years and set the country back to the old days of strikes, 





burden of many millions per annum to the cost of railroad transporta- 
tion In this country for the benefit of a class who are among the most 
highly — and favored workmen in the world. This ts demanded 
under the guise of a plea for an eight-hour day. It is in reality only 
an indirect plea for an enormous increase in wages. 

REFUSAL 


ADMISSION OF WEAKNESS. 


Tha@.intricate and technical nature of the case and the complexity of 
the firtts make the controversy preeminently one for arbitration by an 
impartial tribunal with authority to examine into every factor and 
reach a decision fair and just to the employees, the vwners, and the 
To refuse to arbitrate 
is an admission of the unreasonableness of the demand. Moreover, the 
refusal is by those demanding a vital change in an existing status 
For a party to demand a change of such a status and accompany tl} 
demand with a refusal to arbitrate is in conflict with right standards 
of conduct. In this instance for those demanding a change to refuse 
to submit their demands to arbitration is indefensible. 

To say that such a demand as that now presented for a revolutionar, 
change in the arrangements that have grown up in the development o! 
the railroad business and involving so many complicated facts and re 
Intions and such vast additions to the cost of the country’s transporta 
tion is not arbitrable is to destroy the principle of arbitration and if 


| Successful would, in our judgment, tend immediately to discard all « 


the legislation, State and national, which has been enacted in recent 
lockouts 
public disorder, and business anarchy for the settlement of question 
inherent in the relation of employer and employee. 

The view that so important an issue as this may not in conscience 
be honestly debated and, therefore, arbitrated, raises this question 
above and beyond the lesser contentions of hours of service or payment 
of wages—it raises it in gravity beyond the social or monetary ques 
tions affecting the parties before you, because it tends to force, b) 
the great weight of your spoken word, the railroads to surrender 
right to be heard, a right expressly recognized by the policy of th 
Federal legislation enacted for the purpose of adjusting these disputes 
and under the ban of your disapproval, expressed before the bar o! 
public opinion, to accept as indisputable conditions requiring, as w 
believe, an enormous sacrifice in efficiency of service and cost of opera 
tion of these properties. An adjustment in this manner will not stop 
with this controversy. It will be repeated in every industry wherein 
to-day industrial peace exists without controversy. 

It will, by the force of this high precedent, place in peril all that 
has been accomplished in the peaceful adjustment of labor controversies 
by methods of arbitration, and, therefore, we present to you our 
respectful but carnest request that you do not lend the weight of your 
great influence against this right which we claim to be heard, but 


| Support the railroads in this crisis in the effort to maintain this grea 


} principle of arbitration. 


In giving out the statement the railway presidents added this: 

“Mr. Holden then explained that in accordance with past custom 
and the requirements of the situation, complete authority to conduc! 
negotiations in behalf of the railroads in the present controversy had 
been conveyed to the cenference committee of managers. He furth: 
explained that the executives present had authority only to speak fi 
the properties each represents. It is understood that telegrams were 
sent from the White House to other railroad executives of the country 
and the conference adjourned, pending their arriva!.” 


The President then made this statement for the public: 


I have recommended the concession of the 8-hour day—that is, th 
substitution of an 8-hour day for the present 10-hour day.in all th 
existing practices and agreements. I made this recommendation becaus 
I believed the concession right. The 8-hour day now undoubtedly ha 
the sanction of the judgment of society in its favor, and should b 
adopted as a basis for wages, even where the actual work to be don 
can not be completed within eight hours. 

Concerning the adjustments which should be made in justice to th 
railroads and their stockholders in the payments and privileges to 
which their men are now entitled, if such adjustments are necessary, 
there is a wide divergence of opinion. 

The railroads which have already adopted the S-hour day do 
not seem to be at any serious disadvantage in respect to their cost o 
operation as compared with the railroads that have retained th 
10-hour day, and calculations as to the cost of the change must, if maid 
now, be made without regard te any possible administrative economi 
or readjustments. Only experience can make it certain what rearrang 
ments would be fair and equitable either on behalf of the men or « 
behalf of the railroads. That experience would be a definite guide to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for example, in dcetermini: 
whether, as a consequence of the change, it would be necessary ani 
right to authorize an increase of rates for the handling and carriag 
of freight (for passenger service is net affected). 

I therefore proposed that the demand for extra pay for overtime 
made by the men and the contingent proposals of the railroad au 
thorities be postpened until facts shall have taken the place of calcu! e 
tion and forecast with regard to the effects of a change to the eigh' 
hour day; that in the meantime while experience was developing th 
facts I should seek, and if need be, obtain authority from the Congres 


to appoint a small body of impartial men to observe and thorough! z 
acquaint themselves with the results, with a view to reporting t ; 
Congress at the earliest possible time the facts disclosed by the 4 
inquiries, bui without recommendation of any kind; and that it shon ' 
then be entirely open to either or both parties to the present co) $ 
troversy to give notice of a termination of the present agreement: 3 
with a view to instituting inquiry into suggested readjustments of pa ¢ 
or practice. g 


This seems to me a thoroughly practical and entiray fair program, 
and I think that the public has the right to expect its’ acceptance. 

It will be observed that the President’s plan required th: 
employers to concede their contention of arbitration by granting 
the eight-hour day as a basis of pay as a condition for arbitra- 
tion of the overtime punitive demands of the employees. This 
position precluded the eight-hour question as an open one. I[¢ 
foreclosed arbitration on that issue. 

On the 21st the railway heads rejected the President’s terms 
and urged that the demands go before a public tribunal for 
final decision. 
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STATEMENT OF RAILWAYS. Some Senators favor enacting a xing the « 
That the railroads should grant, under threat of a national strike, a | @terstate railroads and empowering tl! ane ; 
$50,000,000 wage preferment to a small minority of their employees sion to investigate methods to « the roads affected t 
without a hearing before a public tribunal is inconceivable in a de- additional drain on thei mes Another sugges 
mocracy like ours. ment of a statute providing mp V i 
All questions at issue—wages, hours, costs, operating conditions— disputes rhe fact that Presid Wilson ‘ i the 
these are submerged by the greater issue: Shall arbitration be aban- Mmipuisory arbitration is regarded as ¢ ! Ss to t 
doned in the settlement of industrial disputes? ' _ Senators hold, howeve it t e 18 y 
If we are to throw arbitration into the scrap heap, what hope can | ®rbitration the law mu provide that Federal Gov I 
there be in America for industrial peace in the future? furnish protection for men ; t in tra ¢ 
A nation-wide strike is unthinkable when the railroads are urging | W40 May refuse to work under an arbitral award 
that all the matters in dispute be placed before any tribunal consti- hat the Government y pel tds ‘ s 
tuted by public authority. to accept Federal intervention and arbitra : ‘ o ’ 
Arbitration is urged by Congress as a final method for settling contro- ceded by Senators, but the abilily of Gove ( to ¢ e@ 
versies as to both hours and wages on the railroads. The Newlands awards of its arbitrators to the exten ‘ Kt ) 
law of 1913 was enacted by unanimous request of the four railroad | Work under the terms fixed by the a d 
brotherhoods and the representatives of the railroads, and yet the | Gestion. 3 
leaders who urged this law now take the position that a question of _ Senator WEEKS, of Massachusetts ed a eee 41 New 
hours is beyond arbitration. England Senators to-day to discuss the ra n 
But wages, not hours, are involved in these demands. No proposal | bers of the trainmen’s union. ‘The confere: will take 
bas been made to establish an eight-hour workday. The demand is for | Morning. ‘The trainmen desire to la f Cong \ 1 
an eight-hour pay basis, and this is the interpretation given by the compulsory arbitration Delegations of ti mn fi ‘ 3 
President in the proposal now before the railroads. The employees | Called to-day on their Senators and R ‘ itives i ex t 
have emphatically made it known that they do not want eight hours’ | their views as to what should be done t ‘ it t : 
work for eight hours’ pay—a real eight-hour day. systems of the country from being tied 
ILLUSTRATION SHOWS INCREASE. On the same day the press carried the follow 
A simple illustration will suffice to show how the eight-hour basis It was generally believed ineton to-1 t of 
of pay would work out. Take, for example, a freight employee paid | the railroad presidents were alt ( to accept M Wils 
5 cents a mile with a day’s guarantee of $5 for 100 miles or 10 hours | posal for the eight-hour day ir ! f they « 
or less. It is proposed to make this guarantee the same for eight | three things: ~ So 
hours or less. On a freight run of, say, only 60 miles in 10 hours, 1. That they, as well as the brotherhoods, should 
he earns $5 for his time. It is now proposed that for this work he be | what was meant by the eight-hour day “and that f there w 
paid $5 for the first eight hours and $1.25 for the other two hours, | ence of opinion it should be arbitrated 
a total of $6.25, increasing his pay 25 per cent. 2. A reasonable guarantee that if they can prove that t 
If, by reason of traffic delays, he is held idle on the sidetrack, so | day places a new financial bi rden on tl! oaas. the 2 , : 
that he does not complete his trip until the end of 12 hours, he now | their freight rates. __ } ’ 
is paid $6 for his time, no matter how little work he performs. The 3. That they be protected by arbitration a t t demands 
demand is to pay him $7.50 for his 12 hours’ service. employees for the eight-hour day. askin . the propos d Fe l 
Meanwhile, the employees would continue to have the same oppor- | commission be made a permanent b dy o ; 
tunities as now to make still larger pay on the mileage basis. For - 
oxen the — on a o enee tee bin a ae say, 150 wee On the 26th Holden, the spokesman for the railro presi- 
in on seven hours, earns $7.50 for his day’s work. f after this ante ania: 67° -atiwaw met . annfores } . . 
he is "ated for a short period of emergency work, say only two dents said: The railway presidents conference having con- 
hours, he gets another full day’s guarantee of $5, making $12.50, in cluded its discussions the committee of eight has asked i 
this example, for only nine hours’ service. appointment with the President and is waiting his pk l ; 
Many other schedule provisions increase the wages of these well- Rival agreements on the 26th: 
paid men without increase in their hours of service. It is because ee a a ews 
of these opportunities to take pay under mileage or arbitrary rules WHAT THR MEN WILL ACCEP! WHAT THE RAILWAYS W 4 
that their yearly earnings are so far beyond those of other workers Sig ng te agen tiner rage 1. That tl vse Geeky 
Sed . ee. aiea = 1 h eC! eceiy he Tha ie I at on 
charged with no less responsible duties. R hour day, with the present 10 merce Commission thor the 
WOULD COST $50,000,000 YEARLY. hours’ pay for the proposed 8 _ railroads, starting a nee, p 
hours’ work. two sets of maintenance 3 
The proposal from the President now before the railroads is: 2. That overtime be paid for on one on the basis t | 1 
1. To adopt the eight-hour day ‘as a basis for wages, even where | a pro rata basis rate of pay and ne on t e i 
the ee oe oe -— not be completed within eight hours,” 3. That all other issues between of the men’s ‘orig nal demands 
to quote the President’s words. e re ads ¢ 18 nm. exce ” That the President 
2! To increase the hourly rate of pay 25 per cent. in Bg age Ay By Ped oa ened of ahha io 7 
The result of the acceptance of this proposal would be: mission. , , the whole “of the issues en 
1. No change in the length of the train workday. These modifications by Presi the railroads and the bi 
2. An increase in wages of more than $50,000,000 a year to about | dent Wilson were pronounced sat he ods. 
four-fifths of the train employees, or less than one-seventh of all rail- | isfactory by the men after t! ey 2. ‘That the difference n 
road employees. In other words, an unfair wage preferment would be | had demanded 10 hours’ pay for amounts betw een what t two 
granted, without investigation and under threat of a national strike, | 8 hours’ work, with all overtime sets of books sho w be 8 ct to 
to one man in seven in the railroad service. to be paid for at the rate of time the draft of the a trato to 
If these wage demands are just, in whole or in part, then a public |} and a half. ; pay the men whatever 
tribunal, appointed by the President, as we have urged, would speedily in wazes they may fix, the 8-hour 
so determine. lay proposition being left to t 
The weight of public opinion must determine this issue. We can caiacaden — coe 
not believe that it is the calm judgment of the country that we should a 
sacrifice the principle of arbitration in industrial disputes under a President Rea, of the Pennsylvania lines, gave out the V- 
threat to tie up the commerce of the country. ing statement of the railway situation: 
rhe following telegram is but one of many indicating the in-| For the managements of the railways to vield to the d 1 
terest the public was taking in the outcome of the contest: threats ot the labor organizations, and to accept President W 
zs 7 : " . | proposal, wouk to destroy at one blow the principle of arbit tion 
woe Merchants Association of New York believes that the pending | _~ the paramount and recognized thod of settling labor d t 
labor controversy between the railroads and their employees should be | The threatened strike would be postponed, it is true, but wi i 
submitted to impartial arbitrators for complete development and | have no assurance that it would be permanently prevented [ux t 
analysis of all "he facts; that the decision of such arbitrators should | that the principle of eight-hour day would be considered, thi f 
be bind'ng; and that, pending such decision, the present status should | the very controversy now pending would be left unsettled, w 
be maintained. The concessions demanded by the employees involve an | future of the railways would indeed be rendered dark and t 
enormous increase in the cost of railroad operations. It is claimed by | These, in brief, are the reasons why the heads of the 1 th 
the railroad officials thac such increased cost without corresponding in- | a full appreciation of the solemn and weight lity g 
crease in revenues will be disastrous to and cause the bankruptcy of | on them, as well as of their duty to the public and to t 
many of the existing railroads, and seriously impair the power of all | holders, have been forced to the conclusion that it 
to provide efficient service for the public. We believe it vital to the | alternative of a strike than to surrender 
well-being of the Nation that the principle of arbitration be established Let any man who questions th undness 
as a reasonable and just means of settlement in industrial disputes; | sider, in the light of their history of th st 10 1 in 
$ that the present controversy is beyond question of the class that can | which the carriers now find themsel 
, and should be settled by arbitration; that no person confident of the The g labor movements culminating in the pr ne a 
3 Justice of his cause should refuse to submit such an issue as the present | decade ago, almost simultaneously with f¢ adopt 
3 to the judgment and decision of unbiased umpires; and we further be- | jation From that time the manag r ha } 
m lieve that such refusal, coupled with a strike which will inflict un- | struggle to prevent net revenue from beit ; mpa i 
3 paralleled suffering and loss upon the entire Naiion, will deserve and the cré dit of the railways and com! ton t ' 
* receive universal condemnation and alienate from those responsible all | After the first large increases in wag al ! » t 
3 public sympathy. state Commerce Commission for advan¢ ri 
% We therefore respectfully but earnestly protest against the adoption | sion in 1911 denied Even in the fa of this 
: of a so-called compromise which upon an ex parte showing will concede | undaunted and in good faith applied al! t 
: to the employees the major part of their demands, disregard the prin- | increasing efliciency Never in t hist 
5 ciple of arbitration upon which alone a just settlement can be based | hard, conscientious, able, and su ss 
and which may ultimately inflict suffering and injury upon the public | tl an has been done on the railways of this c try d ) 
either by depriving it of sufficient railroad service or by forcing it to | years s : 
pay increased charges. a What Soe teen. the result? 1 ‘ ‘ ' 
: On the 22d the press carried the following statement : | and ae arbitration board after anot : 
} wages, h spite of increased efhcier t ! 
[Special to the New York Times.] the strain, and in 10914 a n ' t t ! 
ym! sio his time mr 
WASHINGTON, August 27. | eee ede on = fen 
Senators are discussing among themselves legislation to prevent a| this relief was accorded 
recurrence of the situation now confronting the transportation systems | hands of receivers than « i: j 
of the country through the threatened strike of 400,000 trainmen. the lowest ebb sir the Civil W 





i" period of profound depression has been followed by a year 
of iparative prosperity in the railway business, due almost entirely 


t n abnormal! increase in traffic which it is recognized can not be 
p nent. And now, after this brief period of prosperity, it is pro- | 
p i that the roads shall make sacrifice of principles and grant wages | 
w : would cause an increase in expenses that would wipe out all 
of advances in rates that have been granted, and sweep away the 
‘ mi that have been achieved by the exertions of 10 years 


\nd who is to get the benefit of this? The public? No. Alli the 
employees of the railways? No. A single group of employees, con- 
t ing only a small percentage of the total number, is to get it all. 
And are these the poorest paid employees? They are very much the 
hi t paid. Are they the most loyal? Not if the acts of the lead- 
el of their organizations are to be accepted as having their ap- 


proval, for they are the very group of employees who, through their 
lezisiative committees, have been engaged for years in lobbying at 
W ngton and every State capital for full crew, train limit, and 
other legislation designed to reduce the efficiency of operation, and 
who at this moment are refusing to arbitrate and threatening to tie 

») every railway in the country and paralyze its commerce and in- 


railways have no assurance, if they grant the demand for 






a sunterfeit ‘eight-hour’ day, that the added expense thus imposed 
will be offset by an adequate increase in rates. They have no assurance 
t! the wil ecure arbitration of the other demands of these em- 
| They have no assurance that thev will secure itration 

1 own proposals to the employees Nor have they any assur- 


that they will be given protection by Congress from strikes in 


Let me emphasize the fact that history is but repeating itself 
present crisis, for two years ago there was equal menace of a 

e on the western roads. In response to the appeal then made to 
il patriotism, the railway managers yielded. Nothing was done 
cither by the President or Congress as the result of that experience 
1 ent the development of the like situation which now again 
f: the railway managers, but, on the other hand, they are con- 
f i by practically the same ultimatum, and that they shall even 

the one remaining principle of arbitration. 

Che railways know that if they yield to the present demands of a 
ce itively small percentage of the total number of their empleyees 
1 will receive like demands from the rest, and that these con- 
‘ to all employees will cost at least $200,000,000 and probably 
S500 000.000 a vear 





t. 





rhey know, too, that if they submit now to the 
; ition made to them by the President they will be denounced 
} { business interests of the country for having given up the 
} ple of arbitration when every factor in the dispute points to the 
of their cause. 
Confronted by such conditions, and borne down by a solemn sense 
of s responsibility to their employees, to business interests of 
all kinds, to the 100,000,000 people of the United States, and to their 
sto iolders, what could the heads of the railways do but refuse to 
vield, and then calmly but resolutely face the possibilities of the situa- 
tion in full confidence that their action will receive the unqualified 
ind ement and support of the business interests of the country and 
the public at large, who have as yet been denied all opportunity to be 
‘ a 
On the 28th a secret strike order which had been issued was 
pu led to take effect September 4: 


[Special to the New York Times.] 
WASHINGTON, August 28. 


llere is a copy of the secret strike order handed in sealed en- 
\ pes to the 640 brotherhood chairmen who left Washington to-day. 
In lition to this order, secret instructions were issued to the members 
for their guidance in the event of a strike. The strike order reads: 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
B ERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 


ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY TRAINMEN, 
August 1}, 1916. 

i 1 local chairmen, members, and others employed in classes of 
i represente i by the B. of L. + of L. F. and £Z., O. R. C., 

and B. R. T. 

S AND Brotuers: This is to advise that a vote of the employees 

in ‘in and engine service on the eight-hour day and time and one- 


half for overtime proposition was overwhelmingly in favor of a strike. 
‘otwithstanding this, your representatives have been unable to effect 
a satisfactory settlement, and a strike under the laws of the respective 


organizations becomes effective September 4, 1916, at 7 a. m. 
impart this information so that those interested will understand 
that they are to promptly obey. 
Fraternally, yours, 


Gencral Chairmen, 


ate on me A: 
rhe instructions, which counsel obedience to the law in the event 
of a strike and define the duties of members and their local chairme:, 


follow: 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Brotherhoed of Lecomotive Firemen and Engincmecn. 
oO of Railway Conductors. 
B rhood of Railway Trainmen. 
Sinks AND BroTHerRS: In connection with the strike you wili observe 
the following instructions : 


DUTIES OF MEMDBSRS. 


1. No man in road service involved in the strike will perform any 
service after the hour set to strike, unless he has already begun his 
trip and has actually left the terminal. If the train has left the termi- 
nal, he will complete the trip and deliver the engine and train at the 
end of the run or tie-up point, if tied up under the law, after which he 
will perform no further service until the close of the strike. Men in 
other than road service will leave the service at the appointed time. 

So far as your legal right to strike is concerned there is no difference 
between a mail train and a freight train. You have identically the same 
rishi to refuse to perform service on a mail train as you have to refuse 
to perform service on a freight train. 

~. All men on strike will keep away from the companies’ property, 
except such men as are designated certain duties to be performed by 
authority of the organization, 
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3. Every man should understand that the laws of the land m1 
obeyed. 
organizations. 

4. The local representatives will arrange for a hall for meeting pu 
poses at all terminals, using one of their own lodge rooms, if availab] 
Immediately after the strike becomes effective all men will assemble» ; 
the hall secured for meeting purposes. When thus assembled an organ 
zation will be perfected by the election of a chairman, vice chairma: 


and secretary. No person will be permitted to be present in the meeti; 


+ 
t 


hall other than those who are on strike except by permission of th. 


assembly. 
organization on a separate sheet. Roll will be called twice daily, mor: 
ing and afternoon. The names of the nonmembers will be kept separa‘ 


{on the roll from the names of those who are members of the organiz 


tions. All strikers will be required to answer the roll call and also t 
be in the halls, where halls are provided, during the day at all tim 
unless, excused by committee action or by chairman of the meetin 
The secretary will also keep a record of the proceedings from day to da\ 

6. In the conduct of every strike there are numerous irresponsi 
persons, not members of the organizations, who take occasicn to engage 
in acts of violence and disorderly conduct, and such actions are usua! 
attributed to members of the organizations, and great care should | 
taken by every member of the organizations to avoid associating wit 
such persons, and such conduct should be discouraged, so as not to ca: 
reproach upon the cause 

7. Some railroad officials may endeavor to coerce or mislead the m 
by asserting that men at other points have not quit or that they h 
returned to work. Such information should be discounted, and : 
strikers should apply to their officers and committeemen for information 
and be governed accordingly, and no member or nonunion man w 
return to work until the strike is officially declared off, when all w 
return to work at the same time, without prejudice and with all for: 
rignts. 

DUTIES OF LOCAL CHAIRMEN. 

1. The local chairmen of each organization on each division of ra 
road will jointly supervise the prosecution of the strike on the territo 
over which they have jurisdiction. 

2. Local chairmen are expected to keep in close touch with t! 
situation and use every honorable effort to further the cause, and w 
report daily, preferably by night letter, to their respective gene: 
chairmen as to the condition of affairs. 
local chairmen to report to the four general chairmen jointly in on 
communication it should be done. 

8. Expense incurred for telegrams will be borne jointly. 

4. When deemed advisable the four local chairmen will agree upo 
assistant chairmen for their respective organizations to be located 
outlying points, and said assistant chairmen will report to their r 
spective local chairmen. 

5. Clearly defined cases of disloyalty or inefficiency on the part « 
any representative of the organization should be reported to the oth: 
organizations, and necessary action either as to discipline or to saf 
measures taken at once. 

DUTIES OF GENERAL CHAIRMEN. 


1. The general chairmen of each railroad involved in the strike wi 
supervise and be responsible for the conduct of the strike upon the li: 
of railroad over which he has jurisdiction, and will make reports | 
night letter to the grand officer having general supervision over tl 
line of road. Expense incurred by so doing will be paid in accordan 
with the laws of the respective organizations. 

2. On reads where, because of the number of strikes involved, it b: 
comes necessary for the general chairman to have assistants, he ma 
designate other officers and members ef the general committee or a joi) 
oor ~ in his judgment may be necessary, to successfully earry « 
the strike. 

3. In the absence of instruction from the grand officer in charge « 
the district, the general chairmen will agree among themselves as 
the points at which they will be located during the strike, and they wi 
immediately advise the officer in charge of the district and each of th 
local chairmen where they are located and proper address. The fo 
general chairmen should keep each other advised as far as possible 
to their location and movements. 

DUTIES OF GRAND OFFICERS. 

The grand officers of the four organizations will be assigned to 
tain districts, and each grand officer so assigned will have general su} 
vision of the strike in his respective district and over all members 
strike and others associated with them in that district. 

Grand officers will keep the executives of the four organizations 
vised of the exact situation in their district. 

ASSIGNMENTS OF OFFICERS. 

Grand officers will be assigned to the following cities: Boston, 
cago, New Yerk, St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore, Richmond, Ka 
City, New Orleans, Atlanta, Houston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Den 
tuffalo, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland. 

Fraternally, yours, 
A. B. GARRETSON, 
President Order Railway Conducto 
W. 8S. STONE, 
Grand Chicf Engineer Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginec: 
W. G. Lez, 
President Brotherhood of Railway Trainm: 
W. S. Carrer, 
President Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine: 
UNION STRIKE ORDER CAN’D BE RESCINDED, LEADERS 
DENT’S APPEAL. 
{Special to the New York Times.] 
WASHINGTON, August 2s 


President Wilson called the brotherhood heads to the White House 
night and asked them if they had issued a secret strike order, a ©0| 
of which he had obtained, calling a strike for 7 o’clock a. m. Labor Ds 
They acknowledged that the order had been issued. The President * 


ANSWER TO Prt 


he was shocked and surprised, and appealed to the brotherhood heads | 


have the order rescinded. They told him that the order was be) 
recall and that the strike was inevitable. ra 

The President took the foregoing action after he had conferred in | 
afternoon with a committee of raiiroad presidents, who told him of | 
secret action taken by the uniens. Leaving the White House, the 
road presidents issued this statement : 


1s > 
Acts of violence of any nature will not be tolerated by th. 


5. The secretary will arrange a roll call (alphabetically). with eac} 


Wherever it is possible fo 
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a4 t Ww iH 0 Sixth | 
\ } } pres i milit I I 
the I I — I 
suggestion V I ort a ro] on W } Pp 
r t s h was | ™ 
| 
he Preside in tl ur ut v 
I i o him th i reports that sit 
] l l Septet t wel t 
I iations a ompel res t 
I pre » for the issue } as rence t 
. e « were in th nds of the railway | I g Was! 
; ge th therhoods. After it be- | Satis th ‘ 
me rd the 1s ted th of their number of | of the railroads is nee 1. Br y ~ 
acting as spies for the railroad heads, they said frankly that they ex- | developed by t ber ns her 
pected the strike order soon would be in their employers’ hands. | * Fi A renewed i s upon e | 
“There was one 1itor among the 12 Disciples,’ one of the brother onl proper me l of ng bor I I 
hood heads said, “ and our average appears to be higher than that ; S ee } ' 
Every effort was made to keep the eall of the u leaders e 1s 
White House secret. When they left they all declined to discus their con 5 r the 
ference. . re s le . | < 
On the 29th the President took the matter before Congress, nei 
where he proposed speedy legislation covering the following | » pu 
items: ; 
First. Immediate provision for the enlargement and administrative | The railroad execu e i \ 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission along the lines | of President Wils nd g l 
embodied in the bill recently passed by the House of Representatives | ea st nas eff ) 
and now awaiting action by the Senate, in order that the commission | pa t é I 
may be enabled to deal with the many great and various duties now d iss ) of the strike order show R 
volving upon it with a promptness and thoroughness which are with its | bility for the threatened strike d 
present constitution and means of action practically impossible. | rhe nt ) ol vk 
Second. The establishment of an eight-hour day as the legal basis | week and preset hiz I 
alike of work and wages in the employment of all railway employees | sentiment of the 1 ds 
who are actually engaged in the work of operating trains in interstate | of the men which 
transportation. |} “Any other cours 
Third. The authorization of the appointment by the President of a } and impose undue bi n 
small body of men to observe the actual results in experience of the | road credit, and prevent t tl I 
adoption of the eight-hour day in railway transportation, alike for the | ing commercial demands 
men and for the railroads; its effect in the matter of operating costs, | ‘The strike, if it comé t ‘ t 
in the application of the existing practices and agreements to the new | paid class of lat yrers in tl i t 
conditions, and all other practical aspects, with the provision that the ; greatest need for transport 1 Lt I P s 
investigators shall report their conclusions to the Congress at the earli- | net alone that of the r i ness W t £ 
est possible date, but without recommendation as to legislative action, | dem¢ tself, and sharj > tl . e I 
in order that the public may learn from an unprejudiced source just | 0! citizens be allowed te posse n t ) 
what actual developments have ensued the intry by conspiring to blo the arteries of 
Fourth. Explicit approval by the Congress of the considerations by On the dav tl President appt ‘ ore ¢ } 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of an increase of freight rates to ] ,.;,, ae : nd \ 
meet such additional expenditures by the railroads as may have been | Milttee OF elon ae > , . - S , 
rendered necessary by the adoption of the eight-hour day and which House and read to the President the final ref 
have not been offset by administrative readjustments and economies, | The statement in full follows: 
should the facts disclosed justify the increase. a ‘ales eneiail ’ ee ae: , P 
Fifth. An amendment of the existing Federal statute which provides | © are Usamie arts me mo & Se eed 
for the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of such controversies | PFOPosat of the Pr “yt moral the pd, , 
as the present by adding to it a provision that, in case the methods of | W/'}0ut arbitration © the substitu . : 
accommodation now provided for should fail, a full public investigation | ("OUT Gay in all of the existing a : 
of the merits of every such dispute shall be instituted and completed | the Main point in controversy, and wi , 
before a strike or lockout may lawfully be attempted. | Opporcunssy to be heard in some 
Sixth. The lodgment in the hands of the Executive of the power, in We do not assent to the statement th 
case of military necessity, to take control of such portions and such undoubtedly has th sanction of the Jude! 
rolling stock of the railways of the country as may be required for = _ believe at society ha ot yet 
military use, and to operate them for military purposes, with authority | our : a : 
to draft into the military service of the United States such train crews | ..))){ 27°C Hot in this controvel _ 
and administrative officials that circumstances require for their safe relating to the eight-hour day in 1 
and efficient use. between the eigh : Sip 
“There is one thing we should do,” said the President, “if we are | 12 the railroad tr be . 
true champions of arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards | 2@Y is a ba = 
judgments by a record of a court of law, in order that their interpreta- | S@EYice Deing cor ie con 
tion and enforcement may lie not with one of the parties to the arbitra- | .. rhe demands involved in this controver a 
tion, but with an impartial and authoritative tribunal.” coat ered hen ol 
|} nor a reduction in tl xisting | of 
rhe proposed legislation did not please either side of the | oPeration, but for the real purpose of accomp 
controversy. It displeased the railway heads; it abandoned the | meus 4) aelileas teal cht cau mad yore rey 
principles of arbitration by demanding that the main demand | organizations in this matter 
of the trainmen be conceded and then appoint a commission to| After careful examination of th 
report upon its workings. The employers asked that the investi- | COMSU/ttUlon with the conferen 





ourselves have reached a clea 








gation be made first and upon the findings of the commission | the questions and of the serious e 
make the changes warranted. | the public involved in a decision of then 
The men did not like it because it provided against a strike | aoe aoe ee ele tee oe mee 
during the pendency of an investigation. They claimed that | number) interested in the railroad wage 1 
was equal to compulsory arbitration, to which unions are un- millions of people 1 have inv 
; alterably opposed. aa maa ee a ne eer mano 
z Many third parties did not like it, because it provided for | the extent of millions of dollars in the integ 
. an increase of rates on the roads, which was a question for the | railroads a country-—we Eee S : 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine without a direct ee = ‘il re Pi ‘to ti “g a nsport 
command from Congress. ountry. eee 
The consensus of the railway presidents may be summed up | ,. The cight-hour day, without ( 
5 thus: = aan ee 3 ae ae ? 
7 more t 1 20 pe the pay « 
; ae proposal: That the Interstate Commerce Commission be in- | *™ © on ta Se ae ° ir 
creased. The railroads have all along asked for this measure and are | 2@™JSsion in (i's Thanner 8 ge 
; heartily in favor of it. be estimated ; th tae 
. ~ . - . + 7 . ‘ nt , I ‘ un r el t l 
5 _ Second proposal: Establishment of the eight-hour day by law. This | : ! 1e wher 
g is what the railroads refused to concede in the President’s plan of set ir ould i 
3 tlement and the one proposal the adoption of which they will fight to | chien ol : t 
Z the last ditch. | hn rape ' ‘ 
; Third proposal : Creation of a commission to investigate the working of | nt and wides d 
the eight-hour day. If they must accept the eight-hour day, the rail ( 


roads would be glad to have this commission in power 


r. 


Fourth proposal : Approval by Congress of consideration by the Inter 








state Commerce Commission of an increase in freight rates. The rail- | ons i 

roads are dubious about the benefit of this proposal, believing that the | which « d of 
commission may regard it as an attempt to dictate a semijudicial | consequence that ] 
decision. ; Be gt gl FF og By 


_ Fifth proposal: Establishment of a commission to investigate labor | above and veyond the social and 
disputes and prohibition of strikes while inguiry is on. This is one of | responsibility for the cons 
the things the railroads asked for. that provoke it. 
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olved are, in our respectful judgment, emin wie 


the calm investigation and decision by the public through | 
t cy of fair arbitration, and can net be disposed of to the public 
t ; in ! other manne The decision of a commission or 
x of arbitration having the public contidence will be accepted by 
ti ic and the social and financial rearrangements made necessary 
the vy will be undertaken by the public, but in no less deliberate ot 
ord iy manner 
the railroads of the country can not under present conditions assume 
thi normous increase in their expenses. If imposed upon them it 
would involve many in early financial embarrassment and bankruptcy 
and imperil the power of all to maintain their credit and the integrity 





ee 


ADAMSON BILL HELD UP, 

Postmaster General Burleson and Representatives Kivenin, Apa 
SON and Harrison, the latter a member of the Rules Committee, had 
been closeted in the majority leader's office in the House going ove: 
the Adamson bill. They discussed the situation, and meantime Mr 
ADAMSON, Who had planned to introduce his bill immediately, held up 
that measure pending their conference witb the President. 

Repsesentative ADAMSON, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mittee, said: 

“We will pass the eight-hour bill introduced to-day in the Hous 


| to-morrow. That will include the provision for an investigation of the 


; moving, and they are moving,” said the President as he left the co 


effect of the eight-hour day on the railroads. ‘That, we believe, wil! 
prevent the strike.” 
Following the conference the President returned to the White House 
“IT have just been keeping in touch with things to sce that they kee): 
‘erence with congressional leaders. ‘The president’s face beamed wi 
broad smile. 
PRESIDENT’S EXPECTATIONS, 


The Vresident expects that the action of the raijroads in issuing « 
bargo orders against perishable freight, thus affecting food, will ha 
some effect in quickening action by Congress, 

Statements of brotherhood leaders that if the eight-hour law 


|} passed by Saturday night the strike order will be rescinded led tl 


| President to redouble his efforts to have the measure rushed. 


The panicky conditions of House leaders were displayed }) 
their total subserviency to the wishes of the brotherhoods, «s 


indicated by the following statement of the press: 


The House leaders arranged at the conference for expedition of 1! 
bill through the House. The Rules Committee, anticipating a proba 


s 


| jack of quorum of the Interstate Commerce Committee, will report 


of their securiti the immediate increase in cost, followed by other 
increa that would be inevitable. would substantially appropriate th 
present purchasing power of the railroads and disable them from ex- 
tending and improving their facilities and equipment, to keep abreast 
of the demands of the country for efficient transportation service. 

lor these reasons we are with deep regret unable to accept the g 
estion made by the President of the United States. 

We propose, however, as a basis of settlement, the following 

(A) ‘The railroads will, effective September 1, 1916. keep the time 
of all men represented in this movement upoa an eight-hour basis, 
and by separate account, monthly, with cach man maintain a record 
of the differences hetween the money actually earned by him on the 
present basis and the amount that would have been earned upon an 
eight-hour basi overtime on cach basis to be computed pro rata. The 
amounts so shown will be subject to the decision of the commission | 
provided for in paragraph C of this memorandum and payable in | 
money, aS may be directed by said commission in its findings and de 
cision 

(8) The Interstate Commerce Commission to supervise the keep 
ing of these accounts and report the increased cost of the eight-hour 
basis, after such period of actual experience, as their judgment ap- | 
proves or the President may fix, not, however, less than three months. 

(4 in view of the far-reaching consequences of the declaration made 
by the President accepting the eight-hour day not only upon the rail- 
roads and the classes of labor involved directly in this controversy, 
but to the public and upon all industry, it seems plain that before the 
existing conditions are changed the whole subject, in so far as it affects 


the railroads and their employees, should be investigated and deter- 
mined by a commission to be appointed by the President, of such 
standing as to compel attention and respect to its findings. The 
judgment of such «2 commission would be a helpful basis for adjust 
ments with labor and such legislation as intelligent public opinion, so 
informed, might demand. 

The railroads will accept the findings of such a commission upon 
the issue of an cight-hour basis of pay as compared with the present 
basis, as well as upon any other matters now in controversy that may 
be submitted to it by either party. 

The commission should cousist of not less than five members, and 
should also be authorized to hear and determine all questions that may 
arise in the application of the findings of said commission or in the 
working out of such plan as it may propose. 

the presidents of the railroads are prepared to continue negotia- 
tious on the subjeet with genulue anxiety, within the limits of their 
conviction above expressed, to find a solution of the situation. 

On the Sist the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
gave hearings of six hours—three hours to each side of the 
controversy. ‘These hearings occupy 157 printed pages. On the 
same day Chairman ADAMSON of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting upon the belief that unless 
legistation satisfactory to the brotherhood was enacted by mid- 
night September 2 the strike would take place, introduced his 
measure, which omitted the features of the President’s recom- 
mendation offensive to the brotherhood. The following state- 
ment, printed in the Washington Star of the 3ist, indicates the 
panicky situation: 

HOW MiG OFPICIALS ARE STRIVING TO-DAY TO AVERT STRIKE OF RAILWAY 
TRALNMEN, 

resident Wilson goes to Capitol to consult leaders in both Houses 
regarding legislation. 

Renewtug his efforts to have strike postponed, the President summons 
the four brotherhood heads to the White House at 2 o'clock. 

Should President's personal appeal to brotherhood chiefs prove in 
vain, he Is prepared to issue a statement calling publicly on members 
of the brotherhoods to bring about recall of its strike order. 

Labor leaders in Congress tell brotherhood chiefs they will do labor 
lasting injury and provoke public wrath by persisting In their determina- 
tion to strike unless Congress passes proposed legislation before Satur- 
dav midnight, 

Leaders in both Houses agree—and President assures brotherhood 
officials—-that prospects are an eight-hour law and provision for a com- 
mission to investigate wages will be enacted by Congress before Sunday. 

Kauilroad managers and presidents, brotherheod chiefs, President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral ‘Todd, and members of the Interstate Commerce Commission attend 
hearing before Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Vostimaster General Burleson confers with President and insists mails 
be carried on every train moved if strike comes. If employees offer to 
run mail trains, he will insist that railroad furnish equipment. 

Mmbargoes by railroads against perishable food supplies prove spur 
on Congress to hurry strike legislation. 

Reeall of 15,000 militiamen from duty on Mexican border is belleved 
to be precautionary measure in connection with impending strike, as 
these troops are from States that are important railroad centers. 

tlouse took strike legislation into its own hands. Chairman ADAMSON 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee, supported by Speaker CLarK 
suc Majority Leader Kircuin, introduced a bill for eight-hour day and 
investigating commission, proposing under special rule to rush it 
through House and to Senate by Saturday. 

Conference of administration officials at Capitol considered law of 
iSt2 as authority for President to operate trains, especially for carriage 
of mails, Neo authority has yet been found a repeal of this statute. 

‘The press of the same day contained the following evidence 
of activity: 

After the Senators departure Majority Leader Kitcninx, Representa- 
tive APAMSON, and Vostmaster General Burleson went into conference 
with the LDresident. 


st 


special rule to discharge that committee from consideration of thx 
so that it may be taken up and passed by the House Saturday afterno 
at the latest. 

BROTHERHOOD CHIEFS TO SEE IT. 

Majority Leader KitrcHIn, immediately after the conference with ih 
President, directed that the House eight-hour bill as drawn should ! 
carefully revised and gone over and that it be submitted to the brothe: 
hoods for approval and assurances before it is passed. 

“We are not going to pass anything unless it will stop the strike, 
said Kircuin. “ Mr. Garretson told the Senate committee that th: 
wanted a penalty provision put in the bill. 

“All we propose is an eight-hour day and for an investigation of i! 
effect, pending which there shall be no interference with present wage- 
We want to see if the brotherhoods will agree to that.” 

PRESIDENT IS ACQUIESCENT. 

I'rom some of the Democratic leaders it was learned that the Pre 
dent favors some other plan and more effective legislation, but that 
he can not get it at once he would accept the House proposal if it 
put through, 

“The House ought and will take prompt action,” said Representati 
ITARRISON, Of Mississippi, following the conference. “ The indicatio: 
are that the Senate may not be able to act before Monday. 

“The matter is of such grave importance that it demands quick :: 
drastic action by Congress, without parley and without delay. [ tay: 
reporting a rule to put the bill through the House, allowing a reasona 
time for debate, but without unnecessary delay. 

The responsibiliiv is on the House and-on Congress. Congress y 
act as once.” 

Further evidence of this panic that overcame official Was! 
ington, from the President down to janitor, was the presence © 
the President throughout the morning of the 31st in his offic: 
in the Capitol, where he could keep in close touch with ever) 
movement. The constant fear of the leaders that they might no! 
meet the requirements of ‘the four brotherhoods was told in 
this dispatch, printed in all the Washington papers September 2 

While the House was at work the three brotherhood heads, at | 
invitation of Democratic Leader Kircuin, occupied the Ways and Means 
Committee room near the entrance to the House floor, and were in con 
stant consultation with the labor spokesmen in the House. ‘T hey wel 
insistent that the eight-hour day provision go through without in) 
of the arbitration or wage-fixing amendments put forward duriny t! 
debate. Representative Casey, of Pennsylvania, was constantly on thir 
go between them and Representative Kircuin, and Representatiy 
KEATING, of Colorado, who conducted their fight on the floor, When 
the vote was taken they obviously were pleased. Their failure to make 
statements was attributed to fear that anything they might say wou! 
have an undesirable effect upon deliberations in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure was born in fright, fathered by 
fear, cradled in partisan politics, and carried through to fina! 
action under duress. It was brought into the House by speci:! 
rule, ordered upon its passage by 4.80 of the same day, sen! 
to the Senate, which was then in session awaiting action of tlic 
House, where it was debated until 10 o'clock that night whe 
agreement was reached to take a final vote by 6 p. m. of the 
next day, which was Saturday, to enable the President to sic! 
it before the time limit fixed by the brotherhoods beyond whic! 
the strike order would not be revoked. The Senate displace: 
their own plan or proposal in order to take up the House })i! 
and to save time and possible disaster to leaders refused tlic 
slightest amendment, to avoid the necessity of going back to 
the House for concurrence. I do not believe the history ©! 
legislation furnishes a duplicate of such action. This in 1) 
judgment was the high-water mark of national humiliation 
if not degradation, as one Member put it, as well as the low- 
water mark of national honor and dignity. It is but a sugges 
tion of what is before us, and what will happen if this elemen' 
of fear is to dominate the legislative body in the future as 1!) 
these days just prior to an election. I am not inveighing agains! 
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the representatives of the 400,000 men nor am T asserting that 


they have no just ground for their claim. 




























The increase of wages may be warranted. I do not know; 
neither did any of us knov Information is necessary before 
elligent a ion can be taker We have not that information, 
and while there is so little considerati given for the 99 per 
P of our population I can not foreclose arbitration of the dis- 
pute to vo } onten less t 1 per cent in a 
panic, These representatives of labor are to be congratulated 

1) eir perso} iwhievem n ightening Congress to its 

ie time chosen was well plat They found a Con- |} 
s in session that tl eV had reasons to believe would do their 
ing. This is not to say that they desired to bring the m: 
ter to Congress at the onset. The Preside did that = i 
The history of the last Congress, as well as this, is such 
thev would not risk much in coming to this body. This Con- 
cress is not dif t from the Sixty-third Congress, which took 
the first step of a series of which this panicky act is but the 
ird step. The first was when Congress obeyed the demands of 
certain leaders to exempt labor unions from the operation of 
the Sherman antitrust lav That was in 1913. President Wil- 
son, not yet obsessed with the second-term germ, signed the 
sundry civil bill with the exemption, but he denounced in spe- 
‘terms the exemption. He gave his reasons for signing the | 
bill that there were other funds with which to prosecute such 


violation, otherwise a veto would have been interposed. Then 
came the second step, the Clayton bill—not a rider of an ap- 
propriation bill, but a legislative act—which wrote into statute 
law the legal exemption of certain classes of citizens—to be 
specific, labor unions—from the operations of antitrust laws. 
The bill passed both Houses and the President signed it, so far 
as we know without batting an eye. Here by law we declare 
that certain classes are free to do acts which if done by others 
would be criminal. That was sowing to the wind, and we are 





now reaping the harvest. In a panic, in the face of a threat to | 


stop all transportation unless certain conditions are met by a 
certain time, this Congress, the legislative body of 100,000,000 
American freemen, legislates upon a doubtful constitutional 
question, offers a remedy to avert a threatened danger that 

ay prove worse than the disease. This Congress proceeds to 
do a thing in fear, under duress, and proposes a perfectly fool- 


h precedure of investigation of the thing done, after it is done, | 
to see whether we were right or wrong in doing it. We do this | 
upon the demand of and for a small fraction of our people 


against the protest of the employers, and place the additional 


burden upon the public without consulting the public or even | 


knowing our grounds, save that we can not help ourselves. 
3oth House and Senate, in the presence of crowded galleries, 
rang out throughout the day the notes of fear that unless we 
compel the employers to grant the concession the country will 
face untold suffering. They were but repeating the statement 
of the President, which virtually was a dictation to Congress 


to order the public to pay the bills whether right or wrong. | 


Such abject abdication of Congress has no precedent. Instead | 
of capitulating to either side of this controversy, we should | 


have, on the part of the public, ordered the two sides to com 
pose their differences through arbitration. 

Mr. Speaker, it will appear to be criticism which at no time is 
pleasant to say that the President made a fatal plunder when 
he abandoned the principles of arbitration by ordering one side 
to surrender its contention without arbitration. If the future 
did not hold such tragic possibilities as the outcome of this 
action makes inevitable, I would withhold the criticism. The 
evils toward which we are rapidly going are manifold. ‘This 


step of abandonment of arbitration when taken by the head of | 


our Government in an official command to the Congress sets a 


precedent against the best possible method of settling labor | 


disputes from which we will not recover soon. It opens the 
Pandora box. The action caused the President to cease to be a 
mediator and made him a partisan dictator. It involves humilia- 
tion to Congress and dire possibilities to the country. 


A second error was his abandonment of his plan laid before | 


Congress in his public address to govern future events. This 
abandonment clearly indicates that he was in a state of panic 
which made him unwilling to insist upon any item not agreed 
upon by the four brotherhoods. From start to end he played 
to the one side in this controversy as demonstrated by the events 
here depicted. Nothing was done to offend the brotherhoods 
and nothing was left undone to please them. Even his signature 
to the resoluticn was affixed by the use of four pens, one for 
each brotherhood—a great play. 

In the light of these events it may well be asked why all this 
Staging. Mr. Gompers in his ready-made statement may have 
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The weak of to-day may be the strong of to-morrow. The ruled 
of to-day may be the ruler of to-morrow. ‘This possibility dates 
to the honor with which labor is held in the world. Whatever 
may have been its level in the past, it is one of honor in the 
future. The mere fact that the laborer of to-day may become 
ihe employer of to-morrow is an assurance that is destined to be 
held in proper regard, Long ago our country admitted that it 
was not the thing done, but the manner in which it was done 
that dictated its rank. Some labor with brain alone—the pro- 
fessions—others labor with hand alone—menial service—while 
still others labor with hand directed by trained brain—that 
is the skilled worker. It is the purpose of modern society to 
multiply this skilled class. This is the purpose of the vocational 
school which has taken such deep hold upon the country that 


Conzress has now a bill before both bodies providing Federal 
aid for such training to the amount of $7,000,000 annually. It 


is the conviction not only of the vocational commission, but of 
most thinking people, that our future welfare as a Nation lies 
in our ability to insure a happy and successful worker. The 
vast mass of our peopie must live by the work of their hands. 
The problem is to guarantee not only the maximum of product, 
but also the acme of joy to the werker. As I said on the floor 
of the House— 

“<The first and chief duty of any government republican in 
form, in which its Character must depend upon the intelligence 
of the body politic, is education, the broadest possible educa- 
tional training to service to the State and Nation. 

“* The real function of government is to produce a high-grade 
cilizeuship., Indeed, that is the ground for government, with all 
ihe burdens entailed, This citizenship may and must be viewed 
from two angles—first, the State, and, second, the individual. 
‘rhe character of the citizen’s activity is twofold; it is purely 
mental, which until recently expressed itself in professional 
occupations; or it may be physical largely, which is seen in 
manual labor. The latter represents the great bulk of any 
nation’s people The educated product of a community is di- 
vided into three groups, viz, the college graduate, the high- 
school graduate, and those who leave school before the high 
school is reached. The college graduate represents less than 2 
per cent, the high-school graduate numbers less than 6 per 
cent, while those below the high school are at least 93 per cent. 
Most obviously the 93 per cent must be the chief concern of the 
Strate 

‘With no systematic vocational program, our present sys- 
tem does not reach the great mass of the youth by giving that 
sort of education that will best fit them to adjust their lives to 
the work they must follow after leaving school. The maximum 
results of education stop short of the professional rank. It is 
not adapted to the most needed knowledge and training; it does 
noi seek to produce the highest skill, and really is that unset- 
tling process for failure rather than success. 

“<The country’s error with the great mass of our people is 
due to the wrong conception of the object of education, which is 
contined to simple culture, with little reference to the real work 
of the citizen, 

‘ Broad, general culture is the chief goal of the teacher—the 
nitruistie leader. In this class are placed all great educational 
lights and leaders—Pestalozzi, Kant, Fichte, Arnold, Channing, 
Wayland, Horace Mann, and Emerson. 

“* Most of these spiritual leaders regarded education its own 
reward, A boy or a girl should be educated primarily because 
he was a human soul which would be most sinful to allow to 
remain unopened. The chief measure of any system of educa- 
tion was the amount of soul power expressed by spiritual appre- 
ciation that could be realized. 

** While this conception should be kept before the Nation, it 
is perfectly apparent in this workaday world that this goal is 
not the lot of the vast mass of the human family. The Nation 
must face the problem as it is and not as it ought to be; how- 
ever, the final goal should not be lost sight of. In the condition 
which confronts the Nation rather than a theory, over 90 per 
cent, or 9 pupils out of every 10, will be called on by the State 
to make a living by the employment of manual labor—work 
with their hands. A system of education that does not care for 
the nine-tenths is notoriously faulty. This great body of pupils 
are not necessarily what they are by choice, but by circum- 
Stances which they can not control, whether by lack of fore- 
Sight and ability is not at issue. However, the State, by a 
proper system of education, can minimize the evil influences 
nnd multiply greatly the useful products of the talents await- 
ing development, The system should seek to enable the youth 
to command his environment. If he is on the farm and is to 
follow the plow, sow the crop, and reap the harvest he should 
be trained to do it, not as his father did, necessarily, but in the 
best way to compel the carih to yield its maximum product with 
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a minimum expenditure of energy. His agriculture should be 
scientific. If he is in the city, then the work of his hand should 
not be after the methods of his ancestors for generations past, 
but should reflect knowledge of the subject, science, and skill in 
handling—art. 

“*The interests of the farm call for agricultural training 
schools. The congested urban life calls for vocational schools, 
combining the science of the technical school and the art of 
skill of the industrial school. 

“* What has been accomplished, and how, on the farm? What 
can and should be done among the urban peoples? 

“*The real purpose of the State should be to keep open to 
every youth an equal opportunity to make the most of life. It 
should assist in clarifying purpose and presenting opportunity. 
The boy who is to till the soil should be led to it in the best 
possible way. The boy or girl who is to work in a shop should 
be educated for it. In other words, the State should assist in 
preparing every citizen for some vocation. This duty is two- 
fold—first, its reflex upon the worker, and, second, its effect 
upon the State.’ 

“T see no better way to solve the problem of labor and capital, 
which becomes acute at periodic times, than a proper concep- 
tion on the part of both of the rights and duties of each, which 
must be expressed by the word ‘cooperation,’ and which in 
turn demands efficiency on the part of labor and rational con- 
sideration on the part of capital. The sensitive feature of this 
problem is revealed continually by numerous items, such, for ex- 
ample, as the recent report of the Industrial Commission on 
Unemployment in the United States. ATl are agreed on the fact 
of unemployment. It is not psychological. But there is a wide 
difference as to the causes. The significant difference is dis- 
played by the 183 witnesses affiliated with labor in contras\ 
with the 181 afliliated with the employers of labor.” 

“A careful study of these divergences reveal the acute dif 
ference. One group assigns one line of causes; the other an 
entirely different line. If there is no agreement on the causc, 
there can be none on the remedy. This confusion may be du 
in part to a failure in comprehending the real situation, in par! 
to prejudice, and in part to the work of propaganda. So long 
as the problem is viewed as a contest rather than as a cooper: 
tion extravagances must be expected. 

“John Stuart Mill once said you must always demand mor 
than is possible to grant in order to secure as much as possible 
If this policy is pursued, and the demands become regnant, as 
is so often the case, these two great forces become armed camps 
of opposing forces instead of affiliated bodies for mutual hel; 
fulness. A proper conception of this problem would avoid tli 
unwisdom of the demand for legislation discriminating between 
citizens in a Republic, where every citizen is equal to ever) 
other citizen under the law. No thoughtful citizen can contem 
plate such legislation with equanimity. A law which declare: 
an act unlawful if performed by one man and lawful if con 
mitted by another is more serious to this Republic than is at 
once discerned. It is based upon a misconception of the relation 
of capital and labor. This same serious situation is revealed 
in such statements as ‘the business man holds the balance o! 
power in Congress,’ or ‘labor has the balance of power.’ Suc! 
propaganda proceeds upon the basis that the two are enemies. 

“The solution of this problem lies in a better comprehension 
of the relation of capital and labor. This relation depends upon 
a recognition of the rights of both. Capital has rights thai 
labor must respect; labor has rights that capital must respect 
These rights are not antagonistic but cooperative. So long as 
the two are regarded as at enmity, the problem is serious and 
both must suffer. Capital, which assumes all the risk, must l: 
conceded a profitable investment; its owner must be granted 
the right of contract, with the remedy for its violation. Labor 
on the other hand, must be conceded fair wages, reasonal)): 
hours, steady employment, and the right of contract, wit! 
remedy for violation. It can also demand certain assurances 
as against insanitary conditions and caution against injur 
and so forth. 

“Capital must depend upon a degree of cooperation and effi 
ciency on the part of labor in order to insure labor’s rights 
On the other hand, labor must depend upon the willingness 0! 
capital to guarantee those rights not merely as rights of labo! 
but as duty of capital. 

“The profits of capital must look to the efficiency of labor, 
and the efficiency of labor must look to the profits of capital. 
The two must be in accord ; each must see the other’s advantage, 
else both must waste.” 

Mr. Speaker, instead of the Nation’s Congress legislating in 
a panic, in a manner which all openly deplore and many ex 
pressly declare themselves helpless to do otherwise, it would be 
more in keeping with the public welfare and the dignity of legis- 
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lation to calmly and deliberately go forward to meet in an | 
orderly, not a revolutionary, way the problem that is inevitable. 

Above all, we should not openly invite great complications by a 

craven surrender of principle in order to avert a possible period 

of suffering. Had the strike leaders refused to revoke the 

order which I do not believe the \ would have done, in the face 

of public sentiment—it is quite apparent that it would have been 

very brief at best, if it would have more than interrupted traffic 

temporarily. It would have been better, in my judgment, to have | 
kept free from taking sides until public interests would have | 
demanded the Government’s intercession, and then by a decree 

that if the adjustment can not be reached the Government would 

serve the public until it could be done. This strong hand will in- 

evitably be called into requisition. The Government’s function 

is not to decide between contestants, but to induce them to com- | 
pose their differences. In the sight of recent events the future 
will be ominous. 


“4 Government Touches the Lowest Point of Ignominy When 
It Confesses its Inability to Protect the Lives and the 
Property of its Citizens.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


OF 


JOHN KR. FARR, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Jn rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, Ne ple mber 1, 1916. 
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Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, with other preeminent attain- | 
ments, ex-President Theodore Roosevelt’ is distinguished as a | 
close student of history, and ready and forceful in the applica- | 
tion of the lessons of history to the emergency of a particular 
occasion, 

When he heard the Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
Charles E. Hughes, make his masterful arraignment of the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson in his speech of acceptance of 
the nomination in New York, July 31, 1916, Col. Roosevelt, in 
an interview given to the newspapers, said: 

Just before coming in to listen to Mr. Ilughes’s just characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Wilson's failure to protect the lives and property of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico and on the high seas, I happened to look up John 
Fiske’s Critical Period of American History, and was struck by the | 
following two sentences: x 

“A government touches the lowest point of ignominy when it con. | 
fesses its inability to protect the lives and the property of its citizens.” 

“A government which has come to this has failed in discharging the 
primary function of government and forthwith ceases to have any | 
reason for existing.” F ; 

Mr. Hughes has pointed out in his speech, with self-restraint but 
with emphasis, that it is precisely this primary function which Mr. 
Wilson's administration has failed to discharge, and that it is precisely | 
this point of ignominy to which he has reduced the Nation over which 
he is President. 


American Industries After the European War—History 
Constantly Repeats Itself. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 





In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, about twenty-three hundred years 
ago Thucydides, the Greek historian and philosopher, declared 
that history constantly repeats itself. The truth of that asser- 
tion has been demonstrated time and again during the brief ex- 
istence of these United States. Our history has repeated itself 
constantly and will continue to do so, no doubt, during all the 
years of our national life. But the surprising thing about it is 
that we learn nothing from past experiences. The lessons of 
past history are entirely lost upon us. Let me give an illus- | 
tration that is particularly apt at the present time. 

During the War of 1812 and the period of the Napcleonic 
wars, by reason of British orders in council, Napoleon's decrees, 
nonintercourse acts, and embargoes, our foreign trade was prac- | 
tically wiped out. In consequence our home industries grew at | 
a rapid rate. The attempt to shut off our foreign trade resulted | 
in the upbuilding of American factories, mills, and workshops. | 
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Lord Brougham justified the speculatiy 
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It was well worth while to incur a on 1 
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United States which the war had forced 

| natural course of thing 

No American interested in the upbuilding of the indus s of 
his country should ever forget that statement It has } 
principle upon which all those foreign producers who w al ake 
stroy American enterprise have constantly acted. 

From 1815 to 1816 the importations doubled. American woolen 
mills were compelled to shut down. and many of the owners ere 
ruined. ‘The manufacturers of iron on the Atlantic seaboard 
shut down their furnaces and put out their fires. Congre is 
memorialized by the cotton manufacturers of New Engla nd 
Pennsylvania for protection against the low-priced goods m 
England and India, The manufacturers of paper and the 
printers protested against the competition of Holland «and 
France. The sugar planters of Louisiana, the manufacturers of 
cordage of Massachusetts, the hat makers of New York, 
smiths of Lancaster, Pa., and the owners of hemp f: \ 
Lexington, Ky., all demanded protection against Europ 
petition. 

As a result of these insistent demands, on February 12, 1816 
Mr. Dallas, then Secretary of the Treasury, submitted a pro- 

| tective-tariff bill to Congress. Many increases in import duties 
were subsequently enacted by the Congress, but they were in- 
sufficient to keep out the flood of foreign importations. Up to 
this time the tariff had not been framed with the sole ide hat 
American manufacturers were to be protected from the cheap 
labor of Europe and Asia. But ultimately the tariff act of S24 
was intended to afford such protection. 

During the period between 1819 and 1824, by rea 
enormous importations of foreign goods, the factories 
United States languished and the country was in a state of 

| The tariff act of 1824 afforded considerable relief, but the « S 
| were still found to be insufficient Therefore in 1828S the tariff 
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was enacted into law. 

It was a tariff for revenue onl) li as stated to 1 the 
lowest tariff this country had ever known. It was followed by 
great prosperity, and the Democrats | e constant ‘ el 
to credit that prosperity to the Walker tariff of 1846 R 
ans, on the other hand, assert that the tar } 
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they maintain. In the same year that the Walke1 
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production of manufactured cotton and woolen 

r 1848 gold was discovered in California. It 
to the world’s supply of the yellow metal. In 
this supply was again enhanced by the discovery of gold in 
‘ume the Crimean War in Europe. There 
great demands for the products of American farms and 
shops, which added greatly to the prosperity of the United 
By reason of these events the Republicans insist that 
that period any kind of a tariff law would not have 
nterfered with the prosperity of the United States. That pros- 
, they claim, resulted from all these collateral and fortu- 
» circumstances I have narrated. Then, in 1857, by reason 
the apparent prosperity of this country, Secretary Walker 
advised a still further reduction of import duties. 

The tariff act passed in that year cut down all the rates in 
the various schedules considerably below those that had been 
in force since the passage of the law of 1846. And then came 
the panic of 1857. There is no doubt that the lowering of the 
tariff duties by the act of March 8, 1857, helped materially to 
bring about this crisis. Mr. Blaine in his “ Twenty Years in 
Congress ” expressed this view, as follows: 
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The protectionists therefore held that the boasted prosperity of the 
country under the tariff of 1846 was abnormal in origin and in char- 
acter It depended upon a series of events exceptional at home and 
even more exceptional abroad—events which by the doctrine of preba- 
bilities would not be repeated for centuries. When peace was restored 
in kLurope, when foreign looms and forges were set going with renewed 
strength, when Russia resumed her export of wheat, and when at home 


the output of the gold mines suddenly decreased, the country was 
thrown into distress, followed by a panic and by long years of depres- 
sion. The protectionists maintain that from 1846 to 1857 the United 
States would have enjoyed prosperity under any form of tariff, but 


that the moment the exceptional conditions in Europe and in America 
came to an end the country was plunged headlong into a disaster from 
which the conservative force of a protective tariff would in large part 
have saved it. 

‘Thus our past history should teach us what to do to-day. Do 
we want a repetition of what we went through right after the 
Napoleonic wars and the Crimean War? Is not history repeat- 
ing itself to-day in the Underwood tariff law of 1913? The 
Speaker of this House, Hon. CHamp Crark, in addressing the 
House when the Underwood tariff bill was passed, proclaimed it 
the lowest tariff law that had ever been enacted by the Ameri- 
cin Congress. He said it was even lower than the Walker tariff 
of 1846. Be that as it may, the customhouse records disclose 
the fact that during the few months it was in operation prior 
to the outbreak of the European war at the beginning of August, 
1914, the manufactured imports from the factories of Europe, 
and especially in woolen and cotton goods, increased enormously. 

Our own factories began to close down just as they did during 
the low-tariff period following the Napoleonic wars. Again the 
flood of manufactured goods which reached our shores was caus- 
ing our own mills and workshops to shut down. History was 
repeating itself. Our workmen were thrown out of employment 
and hundreds of thousands of factory hands were idle. Soup 
houses were established in many communities in the industrial 
centers of our country. 

However, the outbreak of the European war cut off the im- 
portations from the countries across the Atlantic. Soon after 
the beginning of the war the factories of this country began to 
manufacture munitions of war and all kinds of supplies to be 
used by the armies of the belligerent nations. As a result we 
have had prosperity in those sections of the country which are 
engaged in this manufacture. But what will be the aftermath? 
The mills and factories of England have not been destroyed. 
They will be ready to resume operations the moment peace is 
declared. Germany has not been invaded. Her factories, too, 
are intact. When peace shall be proclaimed her soldiers will 
return t) the arts of peace. The factories of England and Ger- 
many will be rufning again, full blast. Both countries will be 
in need of ready money to replenish their empty treasuries, and 
again the products of their mills, their factories, and their work- 
shops will be dumped on the American market under the low 
tariff duties of the Underwood law. 

I hope the lessons of the past will not be lost upon my country- 
men. I hope that realizing the dangers that confront American 
industries they will elect to the Senate and to the House enough 
Members pledged to the enactment of a protective tariff to insure 
the passage of such a law. If they will but take a page from 
their own history, the history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, they will elect as President the Republican candidate 
who is pledged to the enactment of a protective tariff. 

Why even Great Britain is beginning to seek remedial legis- 
lation to prevent the dumping of the goods of other nations 
into her ports at the close of the present war. She has always 
been considered a free-trade country. Her business men are 
among the shrewdest traders in the world. On July 13, 1915, 





a “subcommittee of the advisory committee of the board of 
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trade on commercial intelligence, with respect to measures for 
securing the position after war of certain branches of 
sritish industry,” was appointed. This subcommittee investi- 
gated the conditions that will probably arise after the war in 
the following lines of enterprise: Paper manufacture, the 
printing trades, including color printing, the stationery trade, 
the jewelers and silversmiths’ trade, cutlery, fancy leather 
goods, glassware, table glass, laboratory ware, and glass bottles, 
china and earthenware, electrical apparatus, brush, and so forth, 
trade, and hardware. 

Among the remedies suggested and recommended in the re- 
port is that of tariff protection. The report was made on the 
11th day of January, 1916. It states: 

We are bound to say that so far as our particular inquiry has gone, 
though some amount of weight has been attached to the various pro 
posals put forward, * * they were all regarded as of secondary 
importance in comparison with one question, and that is the possibility 
or otherwise of tariff protection after the cessation of the war. Pra 
tically all of the representative firms and associations consulted by us 
asked for a measure of protection. ; 

If that represents the attitude of the British manufacturers, 
how much more important is it that laws be enacted for the 
protection of American industries. With our high scale of 
wages, our better working conditions, how much greater is our 
need for protection. Let us prepare our country against the 
certain flood of manufactured goods from Europe that is bound 
to come under the existing Underwood tariff law. Let us not 
be deaf to the voice of the past. A protective tariff framed by 
a Republican Congress pledged to the principles of protection 
and signed by a Republican President will alone avert financial 
catastrophe when this cruel European war is over 
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Defense of Mr. Samuel Herrick. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In toe House or Represenvatives, 


Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
article in an Oregon paper appears the following: 

WASHINGTON, August 7, 1916. 

Congressman SINNOTT, greatly pleased by the passage of his bill ap 
propriating $94,000 for the relief of the settlers of Sherman County, 
Oreg., who were dispossessed by the Eastern Oregon Land Co.. is 
strongly of the opirion that attorneys claiming fees for services in 
securing passage of the bill are entitled to nothing on that account. 

Samuel Herrick, a Washington attorney, has contracts with a num 
ber of the claimants providing that he is to receive 20 per cent of the 
sum realized for presenting their case to Congress. The bill provides 
that not more than 5 per cent shall be paid on account of such claims, 
and Mr. SINNoTT says Herrick is not entitled to that. 

HERRICK OF NO ASSISTANCE. 

“ Tlerrick was of no assistance at all in securing passage of this bill,’ 
says the Oregon Congressman. ‘‘ He was rather a detriment than a 
help. 

*“ When I came to Washington I went into this matter fully to deter 
mine why it was that this legislation had not made headway. I four 
that bills before Congress, which Herrick had prepared, failed to d 
tinguish between good claimants and those who admittedly had no 
claim, although a report of Special Agent T. B. Neuhausen detailing 
the merits of the different claims was available. ; 

‘* Many of the items in the bill thus presented could not be defended 
and the measure was consequently held up. 

SINNOTT INTRODUCES BILL. 


“In conversation with Herrick I learned that he had drafted the 
without reference to Neuhausen’s comment on these claims. I t 
introduced the bill which has passed, in which I included meritorious 
claims that I felt could not be successfully attacked. This bill 
passed through my efforts and the efforts of other members of the 
Oregon delegation. Herrick had nothing to do with it, and no on 
owes him anything for services, so far as I can see.” 

Mr. Herrick is a fellow citizen of mine, a resident and voter 
of South Dakota, and known to me to be an upright, conscien- 
tious, and able lawyer, particularly in his specialty of public- 
fand and mining law. Graduating from the Columbian Law 
School of this city at the very head of a class of 83, he has since 
made good and fulfilled the promise thus held out. When ! 
was attorney general of the State of South Dakota I had occa- 
sion to learn of his capability and qualities in a land case 
against the State, in which he had been employed by my prece- 
cessor in office. Only last winter he was again employed by 
that State in some important litigation in the United States 
Supreme Court, involving the constitutionality of the State 
primary law, and was successful therein. He likewise appears 
for the State of Mississippi in all of its land grants, hus one 
or more cases pending for the State of Flerida, a large number 
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for the State of Louisiana, and represents many important inter- 
ests before the Interior Department and the courts, though his 
services are usually to be found on the side of the lowly home- 
steader. : , : 

As an instance of the way in which Mr. Herrick is regarded 
by men in public life, I quote the following from a letter of 
introduction given August 20, 1908, to the then Secretary of 
Agriculture by Hon. Francis W. Cushman, long a member of 
this party from the State of Washington and known, loved, and 
revered here as “the Abraham Lincoln of the House.” In this 
letter Mr. Cushman says: 

I do wish to say that from a long and intimate acquair 
Washington City with Mr. Herrick that I not only reg: 
lawyer of unusual attainments, but one of the most i 
conscientious men I have met in Washington City. I ( 
siderable business with him, and I have been impressed with his sin- 
cerity and uprightness. 





The following might be quoted from a letter to Mr. Herrick, | 


dated August 28, 1908, from Hon. Henry F. AsHurst, then dis- | allo 


trict attorney of Coconino County, Flagstaff, Ariz., and now 
United States Senator from that State: 


I have received and carefully read the brief filed by you in support | 


of the appeal of the H. E. of Victor La Londe. I congratulate you 
very heartily, for it is the best brief, the most complete, the most concise, 
and the strongest I have ever read in an H. E. contest, and I have 





had more than 60 cases before the department in which briefs were | 


file? in my behalf by other attorneys. 

If we lose this case, it will not be your fault; and if we win it the 
glory will all be yours. 

The late Senator Kittredge, from my own State, wrote Mr. 
Herrick on August 26, 1907: 


I again extend congratulations to you for the success with which | 


you are meeting in the numerous South Dakota cases. 

The following recommendation was given by the Hon. Jesse 
J. Dunn, of Oklahoma, who was chairman of the first consti- 
tutional convention of that State and subsequently chief justice 
of the supreme court of that State, a man described by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [| Mr. Frerrts], in a letter dated March 
17, 1908, as “one of the best and brainest men we have in Okla- 
homa. This statement does not only come from me, but would 
come from almost any citizen in the State.’ Mr. Dunn wrote 
a Wichita (Kans.) firm on January 17, 1907, thus: 

We recommend Mr. Herrick of your city, who we regard as the very 
best land lawyer in the United States. He has done a great deal of busi 
ness for us and has always dore it in the best and most satisfactory 
manner and for the most reasonable fees. 

The following is from a letter to him, of March 17, 1907, from 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuMBER] : 


I fully appreciate your good work in this matter, as in all others you | 


have had to do with, in which you have been interested. 


‘he following is in a letter from the late Senator Kittredge, 


dated Sioux Falls, September 13, 1913, to Mr. Henry Heinz, of 
:ikton, in that State: 

Mr. Herrick is an attorney in whom I am sure you can place the 
utmost confidence. He has done a great deal of work for South Dakota 
people on my recommendation, and has been very successful. 

The late Senator Heyburn, on December 2, 1908, wrote Mr. 
W. M. Freeman, of Meadows, Idaho, a client of Mr. Herrick, as 
follows: 

You can rest assured that you will get an impartial hearing in your 
contested land case. You have an excellent attorney, who will present 
your case in the most favorable light possible. 

The Hon. Phanor Breazeale, formerly a Member of this body 
from Louisiana and later practicing attorney in Natchitoches, 
La., wrote on February 24, 1908, to Mr. Herrick, as follows: 

We beg to assure you of our deep appreciation of your prompt and 
courteous attention to all matters sent you, and especiaily of the 
splendid way in which you handle all matters for us. We are proud 
of this success and take no credit to ourselves. We will continue to 
send all our business to you, and only wish we had more of it. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. K1inKar1p] wrote on Au- 
gust 18, 1908, as follows: 

It has been my pleasure to know Mr. Herrick for the last three or 
four years, during which I have recommended constituents needing the 
Services Of an attorney in the Department of the Interior to employ 
Mr. Herrick, and through my recommendation he has been employed 
in several cases, and the services so rendered have proved satisfactory 
I can only add that I regard Mr. Herrick as a reliable and worthy 
attorney and gentleman. 

Similar letters might be quoted from former Congressmen 
Burke and Martin, of my State, both of whom recommended the 
retention of Mr. Herrick in land cases on many occasions, and 
both of whom I believe were never disappointed in him; also 
letters from other Members and former Members of both 
branches of Congress. But in view of the above, it seems hardly 
necessary. 

As to this attorney’s handling of matters before Congress, I 
will quote only one letter, namely, that written to him on March 
4, 1907, by the Hon. Myron T. Herrick, then president of 


the Yak Mining, Milling & Tunnel Co., of Leadville, Colo.. | 


formerly governor of Ohio, and recently ambassador to Fran e, 
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not individually among the clients. I shall await a reply from Mr 
Sinnorr, and in the meantime you may confer with him regarding my 
claims in this letter. 


Thus it seems that the activities of the gentleman from Oregon 


| to reduce, or cut out entirely, attorneys’ fees have not been 


4 ~ 

2}.92 
( to constitutionality. It was first inserted in a 
} ( five years after Attorney Herrick entered | 
upon the k, and after the bill was introduced in three 
( t Congresses, was passed by the Senate twice, was favor- 
reported by the House committee once, also after he had 
1 services before a committee of Congress wholly with- 
out tmpensation, but in reliance upon the contracts which he 
hi eceived in the year 1908, and subsequent years. That 
Congress should, after eight years of such work, provide by 
stati that his compensation, fixed by contract, should be 
reduced 75 per cent, would seem to be clearly a violation of 
the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, declaring 


that no person shall be deprived of liberty or property without 
due process of law. 

Precisely the same question came before the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a year ago in the case of Moyers 
& Consaul v. Fahey (at law, No. 57944). The provision in 
the omnibus claims act of March 4, 1915, fixing 20 per cent of 


the amount recovered as a maximum amount to be received by 
attorneys for services rendered in the prosecution of the 
claims appropriated for, was held by Justice Gould, in a care- 
fully considered opinion, to be unconstitutional and void, and 


judgment was given the attorneys for the full amount of their 


claim, namely, 33} per cent (Washington Law Reporter, vol. 
43, pp. 691-694). No appeal was taken from this decision, and 


the question is therefore settled law in this District, so it 
would seem that Attorney Herrick will have no difficulty in 
winning out by proper proceedings in the courts. The inquiry 
naturally presents itself, however, as to the insistence of the 
gentleman from Oregon, Mr. SInnorr, upon such a provision 
in an appropriation act when the courts of this District had 
only a few months before declared a similar provision (though 
not nearly so confiscatory a one as this) to be contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Not only was this provision without the authority of law, 
but it was unsatisfactory and, in a measure, repudiated by some 
of the claimants themselves. Thus C. K. Mills, of Weiser, 
Idaho, wrote Mr, Herrick on March 11, 1915, as follows: 

I will say that I am pleased to hear from you and think that you 


f zo ahead as you think best, as we people would have gotten 
nothing at all had it not been for your services, I personally will pay 


acl 
id 


the 20 per cent as per contract. 

Illa G. Marshall, widow of Warren D. Marshall, claimant 
No. 25, and who is included in the present act, also wrote on 
March 11, 1915: 

I am very sorry that you lost such a big part of your commission, 
but I certainly, for one, appreciate your efforts in our behalf. 

R. H. Grosser, claimant No. 166, wrote his attorney on May 
22, 1916, that: 

We did not think it was right that they should cut down the amount 
you received. We believe you did the best you could and hope you 


can get another bill through. 

March 5, 1915, Mrs. Uriah Serviss, widow of the first above- 
mentioned claimant, thus wrote: 

[I know my husband would have paid you just what he agreed to, 
nnd I shall do so, and T know you have earned it. When the claim is 
paid you will receive your compensation. My husband had confidence 
in you, and I am willing to trust you to do what is best for me in 
this matter. 

Again, on August 10, 1916, after the passage of the present 
bill providing for her claim, Mrs. Serviss again wrote Mr. Her- 
ricks as follows: 

I fully realize that you have worked long and efficientiy in my be- 


half and interests, and therefore leave the matters of fees entirely 
with vou. Whatever you decide on will be entirely satisfactory to me, 
nud upon receipt of the warrant I will at once remit the amount of 


your charge to you. 

So, on Mareh 20, 1915, Harry Smith, of Oakland, Cal., thus 
addvessed his lawyer: 

I suppese by the time another Congress meets that we will be for- 


hidden to have an attorney to represent us, as I see that they have cut 
sur commission down to almost nothing, but I admire a man that 
. 


keeps staying with them. * * It will do no good to pass this 
bill after we are dead and gone, as a great many are already. 
C. W. Barzee, of Portland, Oreg., claimant No. 104, thus wrote 


Mr. Herrick on March 4, 1915: 


I note the provision that your percentage shall be changed to 5 per 
cent. This change should not affect the deal betweer you and your 
clients You demanded nothing from us by way of expense to us; 
lic] is a clean gain, as the proposition was lost cause to us through 
the dilatory method of Congress. Rest assured that I shall deal fairly 
with you, 


This same claimant, however, must have imbibed some of the 
ideas of the gentleman from Oregon during the following year, 
as on August 15, 1916, he thus wrote: 

I had previously been in correspondence with Representative Sixnxorr 


regarding this matter, and have again taken it up with him. I will 
refrain from sending power of attorney until I hear from him there- 


about. * *® © JT insist that this matter must be settled there and 


' number of years lived in the State of California and not 


confined to the introduction and passage of bills and to the giy- 
ing of interviews to leading Oregon dailies, but have included 
epistolary communications to individual claimants. 

With regard to the reduction in the number of claims from 
203 to 67 and in the amount of the claims from $250,000 to 
$94,648.13, a consideration of the record should prove to any 
legal mind the injustice done to fully two-thirds of these claim- 
ants. Twenty-four of these were rejected in a body because 
they “made homestead claims to land in the overlapped area 
but they since made homestead entry of other lands.” ‘The re 
port admits they were probably entitled to some relief, but offers 
the excuse that “the report of Agent Neuhausen does not give 
sufficient data from which to make an intelligent estimate of the 
damage caused in each case.” However, the Interior Depart 
ment hac repeatedly stated that uselessness of another investi- 
gation, and accordingly Congress should either have appropriated 
the full amount recommended by the special agent or else so 
much of such amount as the Interior Department should con 
clude to allow in each case. 

Again, some 42 of the claims were rejected in a body, be- 
cause “the applicants in these cases occupied the land in the 
first instance with the hope of obtaining title from the railway 
company, and the title of the railroad company failed.” This 
reason was manifestly insufficient, because it makes no di! 
ference what the original idea of the settlers was so long as 
they claimed from the Government as homesteaders under the 
then ruling of the Interior Department, made improvements 
and brought about cultivation under such claims, and later 
were ousted under the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court sustaining the title of the Wagon Road Co. In al! 
our experience with Government claims I believe this to be the 
first instance where a valid claim against the Government has 
been rejected upon the ground that the claimant first had some 
erroneous idea irrespective of the real merits of the clain 
Congress is going rather far to deny a right asserted unde: 
the United States laws and the departmental decisions, becaus: 
the possessor of that right had some years previously an ides 
or intention of adopting a different course than the one he 
subsequently adopted and the one under which he sustaine 
the loss for which the Government is responsible. 

A large number of the other claims were rejected “ bec: 
no entries were ever allowed by the Government.” This lil: 
wise was no good ground for rejection, because, since the clail 
ants lived on the land and suffered injury by reason of thei: 
ouster and loss of improvements, it is immaterial whether or 
not entry had been allowed. As a matter of fact; the Ne 
hausen report (No, 1442, 68d Cong., 3d sess.) showed that 
large number of the homestead applications had been reject: 
because litigation was then pending in courts and that th 
Secretary of the Interior had thereupon reversed the loca 
officers and directed allowance of the entries. The report 0 
First Assistant.Secretary Jones, dated September 4, 1914, foun 
on page 19 of said report, stated that the department twice 
instructed the local officers by telegram, once in 1893 and on 
in 1897, to allow no entries on these lands. In virw of tlic 
situation thus arising, with litigation pending in the court 
and with proceedings before the Interior Department, the s 
tlers without entries were just as well justified in proceedil: 
with their improvements and cultivation as were those havi 
entries of these lands. 

With regard to some of these claims, we find a reduction 
the amount without any reason assigned therefor. 

Thus the two claims of Hiram E. Powell, deceased, were | 
duced from $3,108 to $2,000, while the two of Otis P. Messins: 
were cut from $3,040 to $2,000. The two of T. S. Hill, deceased 
were changed from $3,520 to $2,000; those of Rufus H. Wine 
from $3,920 to $2,000; that of Adolph Perrault, from $2,885 to 
$2,000; and, finally, that of Uriah Serviss, who had proba! 
been more instrumental than any of the other individual clai 
ants in ultimately securing a measure of relief, was reduce 
from $4,165, recommended by Special Agent Neuhausen, to 
bare $2,000—and that in the face of the fact that after 1!) 
ouster the Wagon Road Co. refused to sell him the land f 
less than $8,000, the letter of the secretary of the company |: 
that effect being found on pages 142 and 148 of the Neuhause: 
report, supra. Possibly the fact that Uriah Serviss has for 
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Oregon may account for the lack of interest in his claim «| 
the allowance to him of a totally inadequate sum. Another Te 
ture of the report aceompanying the bill introduced by ¢ 
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scentleman from Oregon and recently enacted into law is the | that Mey S 
circumstance that seve ral of the claims, nal ely, Nos. 126, 127, | Mex 
128. 129, 180, 132, and 133, have received no mention whatever, \ S 
and were omitted ithout any reason being assigned therefor. | ma! ‘ 
This is rather strange in view of the statement in the report— | th t 
No. 160, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session—that us ( 
It is doubtful whether the report of Special Agent Neuhausen i \ l 
ever been read inyone representing the Government. i cans wl ‘ 
After thus indicting at least a considerable portion of two with Mexico 
Senates of the United States, of the entire membership of the | Ask 1 W ( | 
Committee on Claims of the Sixty-second Congress, not to men- | whether we el \ \I 


tion Secretary Ballinger and other Secretaries of the Interior 
and their assistants, it would seem as though some slight men- 
tion should be given to seven of these claims, especially as all 
of the others are treated by number in regul and the 
slightest would have demonstrated that seven of them 
were thus omitted. 
That few Oregonians 


order, 


care 


reduction of the amount of 
claims in the sum of more than three-fifths is evidenced 
by the fact that so late as December 10, 1915, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] introduced bill (S. 1167) in the 

ne form in h it had been introduced in previous Con- 
sresses by himself and Senator Bourne, and appropriating “ the 
sum of $250,000, or so much the S may be a 

In this connection it is to be noted that none of the prior bills, 
and which have been so severely criticized, appropriated a lump 
sum for the payment of these claims, but only so much of such 
‘as may be necessary,” and then specified the sum as the 
amount recommended in the report of Special Agent Neuhausen. 
As to some of these claims Neuhausen recommended no relief 
to be extended, and consequently under the terms of these bills 
one would have been received by the claimants. Consequently 
the criticism above quoted, “that bills before Co1 which 
Herrick had prepared failed to distinguished between good 
claimants and those who admittedly had no claims,” falls of its 
own weight. 
$250,000, the further provisions as to the maximum amount to 
be paid each settler, and the authority given the Secretary of 
the Interior to make the payments constituted ample safeguards 
against any excessive amount being paid to any claimant. 

My object in discussing this case so fully is twofold: 


favored a 


thea 
nese 


whic 


reof a necessary. 


sum 


cress 


First, 


in my opinion an injustice was done Mr. Herrick by the publica- | 


tion of this article and, as a citizen of South Dakota, it is my 
duty to state the facts if he has been unfairly treated. Again, 
it appears that Members of Congress oftentimes indulge in 
much eriticism of residents of Washington that is uncalled for, 
nd eriticism is made when it would not be made if the person 
attacked were given the right to vote and to take the same part 
in public life as that taken by residents of the several States. 
There is no redress for these attacks, and the publicity goes 
throughout the entire United States. No matter what course 
may be taken by others, I feel it to be my duty to defend any 
citizen of South Dakota when in my opinion he is unjustly at- 
tacked, and the statement of this case is made solely in the 
defense of Mr. Herrick, with no desire to criticize any other 
individual. 


Has President Wilson Kept Us Out of War? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIUS 


OF 


KAHN, 


CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES. 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, it has often been asserted that 
President Wilson has kept us out of war. I deny the assertion. 
We had war with Mexico for the second time in our history 
when we invaded her territory at Vera Cruz. We again had 
war with Mexico when we invaded her territory after the raid 
on Columbus, N. Mex. One might just as well say that Bel- 
sium is not engaged in war. Her territory, too, was invaded. 
Unlike the Mexicans, the Belgians fought back. The Mexicans 
only made sporadic attempts to fight back. In these attempts 
they killed and wounded American soldiers. If the Mexican 
people had been imbued with the spirit of the Belgians, we 
would not have escaped so easily. 

If anyone doubts that we made war on Mexico when our 
marines and sailors landed at Vera Cruz, ask the mothers and 
fathers of the boys in blue who were killed on the streets of 
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frontier 
thrown 





of the UThited States along the lower Rlo Grande has been 
into a state of constant apprehension and turmoil because of 
frequent and sudden incursions into American territory and depre- 
dations and murders on American soil by Mexican bandits who have 
taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, some- 


time arrying American citizens across the international boundary 
with the booty seized. American garrisons have been attacked at 
night, American soldiers killed and their equipment and horses stolen ; 
American ranches have been raided, property stolen and destroyed, 
and American trains wrecked and plundered. The attacks on Browns- 
ville, Red House Ferry, Progreso post office, and Las Peladas, all 
occurring during September last, are typical. In these attacks on 
American territory, Carranzista adherents, and even Carranzista sol- 


diers took part in the looting, burning, and killing. Not only were 
these murders characterized by ruthless brutality but uncivilized acts 
of mutilation were perpetrated. . 

Representations were made to Gen. Carranza, and he was emphati- 
cally requested to step these reprehensible acts in a section which he 
lias long claimed to be under the complete domination of his authority. 
Notwithstanding these representations and the promise of Gen. Nafar- 
rete to prevent attacks along the international boundary, in the follow- 
ing month of October a passenger train was wrecked by bandits and 
several persons killed 7 miles north of Brownsville, and an attack was 
made upon United States troops at the same place several days later. 
Since these attacks leaders of the bandits well known both to Mexican 
civil and military autherities as well as to American officers have been 
enjoying with impunity the liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. 
So far has the indifference of the de facto government to these atroci- 
ties gone that some of these leaders have received not only the protec 
tion of that government but encouragement and aid as well. s 

Depredations upon American persons and property within Mexican 
jurisdiction have been still more numerous, 

That is the indictment of the Wilson administration in Mexico 
by its own Secretary of State. 

And yet our Democratic colleagues have the effrontery to tell 
the people of the United States that President Wilson has kept 
us out of war. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES T. McDERMOTT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Represenratrives, 
Mondau, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. MeDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, the eight-hour law for 
railroud employees that was passed Friday gave none of the 
nubsent Members a chance to vote. We were notified to be here 
to-day and vote, and I am here; and had I been here Friday I 
would have voted for this law, as it is what the men who run 
the trains wanted; and eight hours is long enough for this 
hard, nerve-racking work. I am glad to be here to-day to help 
in the final passage of this great humanitarian law and proud 
of the Democratic Party, which looks after the interest of the 
American workman, and it is with pleasure that I am here 
to-night to see the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
sign this excellent bill on its final passage before being pre- 
sented to the President for his signature. 


Improvements in the Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 

ARTHUR B. 

OF KENTUCKY, 

Ix ror House or Represenratives. 


HON. ROUSE, 


Monday, September 4, 1916, 


Mr. ROUSKL. Mr. Speaker, the story of postal administration 
under the Wilson administration is a story of the administra- 
tion for the first time of the largest governmental business 
enterprise in the world on a strictly business basis. 

The net surplus of postal receipts and expenditures for the 
four fiscal years 19138-1916 under President Wilson is more 
than $1,800,000 

During the four fiscal years 1905-1908, during Roosevelt's sec- 
ond term and under Postmasters General Cortelyou and Meyer, 
the postal deficit amounted to $48,739,639.34. 

During 1909-1912, during Taft’s administration and 
Postmaster General Hitehcock, this postal deficit 
$24,987,657.40. 

And but for the abnormal conditions in the fiscal year 1915, 
When the European war caused the only postal deficit recorded 
under Wilson and Burleson, the surplus fer the four years 


under 
aggregated 
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would have amounted to from fifteen to twenty millions of 
dolars. It may amount to from thirty to forty millions during 
the next four years if Democratic administration is continued. 

In the year ending June 30, 1908, the number of miles of | 
mail service rendered annually by the Postal Service, exclusive 
of that performed by city and rural carriers, was 538,438,722 
In the year ending June 30, 1912, this figure was 578,165,266 
and in the year ending June 30, 1916, this annual mileage of 
mail service had become 618,116,956. 

Surpluses of $3,800,000 and of $3,500,000 were paid into the 
Treasury for the fiscal years 1915 and 1914, respectively, and 
the surplus for the last fiscal year ending June 30 is $5,742,445 
After annually recurring deficits the Wilson administratio. 
has put the Postal Service upon a self-sustaining basis. 

THE SQUARE DEAL. 

To provide eaual service for everybody, to give the very bes 
service everywhere, to eliminate “pull,” privilege, and waste 
all along the Jine—these have been the guiding rules of thi 
Postal Establishment under Democratic control. 

Private interests doing work for Uncle Sam have been 1 
quired to give honest measure for honest pay. 

Postal employees of all grades have been compelled to place 
efficiency of the service above all other considerations. Ther 
has been open, fair competition in the bidding upon all co: 
tracts for furnishing postal supplies, and contractors have bee. 
required to live up to their contracts. 

Principal officers of the great corporation which handles al 
the huge mail-transfer service in Greater New York bribe:! 
postal clerks for paltry sums to alter the records so that thx 
rich corporation could evade payment of penalties for failing 
to meet contract obligations. 

The general manager of the company, one employee of tlh: 
company, and one post-office employee were sent to the pen 
tentiary. The company was purged of every officer and en 
ployee of the company to whom was attached the least sus) 
cion. The company was fined $50,000, sufficient to cover th: 
losses of the Government. 

The results of Postmaster General Burleson’s administratio: 
of the Postal Savings System have been phenomenal. Unde 
his guidance the number of depositors has increased from 
$10,000 at the beginning of March, 19138, to 603,000 at the en 
of June, 1916, while the amount deposited has increased during 
the same period from $30,000,000 to $86,000,000. The gain o 
nearly 50 per cent in the per capita deposit is convincing ey 
dence of the prosperity of the working people of this country 
who are the principal patrons of the postal savings banks. 

ILUGE GROWTIL OF 

Postmaster General Burleson urged upon Congress the neces 
sity of removing the hindering restrictions imposed by th 
original postal savings act of June 25, 1910, on the amount thi: 
may be accepted from a postal savings depositor. In respons: 
to his recommendation an act was passed and received the sp 
proval of President Wilson on May 18, 1916, which enables au 
person to deposit any number of dollars, and at any time, uni 
the balance to his or her credit amounts to $1,006, exclusive © 
accumulated interest. By the terms of the original postal sa\ 
ings act no one could deposit more than $100 in any one calend: 
month, nor have a balance to his credit in excess of $500, exci) 
sive of accumulated interest. As a result of these restriction 
it has been estimated that as much money was refused at tli 
post offices as was accepted. The removal of the hindering 
strictions has been followed by an immediate and pronounce 
increase in postal savings deposits, which will ultimate in 1 
storing a large part of the hidden money of the country to (! 
active channels of industry and commerce. 

Rapid progress has been made to secure stronger and sat 
mail cars, This tends to protect from death or injury the 21,00 
railway mail clerks who are directly engaged in the railw: 
transportation of mails. 

Since March 4, 1918, 847 all-steel and 203 steel-underfrai 
full railway post-office cars, a total of 1,050, have been placed | 
service, and 223 wooden full railway post-office cars have be # 
retired from service. Of a total of 1,411 full railway post-ofli: 
ears, there are now but 361 full wooden cars up to the constru 
tion requirements of the department, of which 337 are sic: 
reinforced. 

Also, railway postal clerks are afforded the added protecti: 
granted by the new liability law, which provides leave wii! 
pay for injuries sustained while on duty and relief for th 
relatives and legal representatives in case of death, 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 

Wher the present Democratic administration came into offi 
between 2,000 and 3,000 petitions from patrons living in 1! 
rural districts asking for the establishment of rural free-delis 
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ery service were pending before the Post Office Department. 
To-day there are but 20 such petitions pending. Up to the close 
of 1915 there were authorized by the Post Office Department 
under the Wilson administration a total of 8,942 new rural 
free-delivery routes and extensions. It is a record without 
parallel in the postal administration of the country. More than 
430.000 families have been accommodated with new or im- 
proved rural! service between March 4, 1913, and March 31, 
1916. Some of the conspicuous instances of the extension of 
the service where badly needed and with the number of fami- 
lies served are: California, 17,608 families; Illinois, 12,860; 
Indiana, 11,675; Iowa, 11,605; Kansas, 9,021; Michigan, 12,727; 
Minnesota, 14,650; Missouri, 25,844; Ohio, 21,526; Pennsyl- 
vania, 28.127; West Virginia, 10,718, and so through the list 
of States in the same liberal proportion. 

REAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


Under the Taft administration 47,000 fourth-class postmas- 
ters, although all were political appointees, were covered into 
the classified civil service by Executive order. This order was 
annulled by and provision made under Mr. Burleson for filling 
all fourth-class offices paying $500 a year or more by competi- 
tive examination. A limit was placed at $500 because of the 


difficulty of obtaining an eligible list of at least three appli- | 
cants in the very small towns. A genuine civil service has been | 


introduced in lieu of a system which merely perpetuated a 
political régime. 

Mail service to all of the belligerent nations of Europe has 
been maintained. Parcel-post exchange with Germany and 
Austria was continued until last November, when the only 
steamship lines available refused to handle the business. 

Extensions have been made in the international pareel-post 
and money-order systems which greatly improve the facilities of 
exchange between the United States and the countries of South 
and Central America. Parcel-post and money-order conventions 
have recently been negotiated with Brazil and Argentina, the 
two largest of the South American Republics. Five other new 
pareel-post treaties have been put in operation. 

Five treaties have been concluded establishing the 2-cent 
letter rate from the United States to the Bahamas, Barbados, 
British Honduras, Dutch West Indies, and the Leeward Islands. 

POSTAGE TO PAN AMERICA. 


The Postmaster General is vigorously pushing negotiations to 
obtain treaties applying the 2-cent letter rate throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. The improvements already made are 
materially assisting the development of commerce with the 
Latin-American nations. 

A parcel-post treaty with China has just been negotiated and 
became effective August 1. This will do much to help American 
trade expansion in the practically limitless field open among the 
400,000,000 people of the Chinese Empire. 

The Post Office Department is assisting materially in purify- 
ing the advertising columns of magazines and newspapers. It 
has joined heartily in the movement which tends to prevent 
acceptance by publishers of advertisements of a fraudulent 
nature. 

In contrast with the lax attitude of the Taft administration 
on the subject, the fraud-order statutes have been relentlessly 
enforced against all fraudulent enterprises which use the mails 
in the circulation of their advertising “ literature.” During the 
last fiscal year 57 fraud orders were issued. In.the same year 
1,900 lottery schemes were barred from the mails. 





The Political Situation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MEYER LONDON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to participate in a 
purely political discussion. This sort of speechmaking, to the 
effect that under a Democratic administration every hen will 
be laying three eggs and under a Republican administration 
only two and one-half eggs, does not appeal to me at all. The 
truth is, you can not judge of the effect of the Underwood 
tariff because of the abnormal conditions which now confront 
the world, so that all this talk about the effect of the tariff 
and what would have happened if something had not been 
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Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
Lion? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. He admits that prosperity is here? 

Mr. LONDON, Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Then if there is no other way to ac- 
count for it we can account for it by the fact that all things 
work together for good to them that love the Lord, and the 
Democrats love Him this time. 

Mr. LONDON, Oh, if you are going to attribute things to the 
love of the Lord, the question is not how much you love the 
Lord, but how much the Lord loves you. That is the real ques- 


[s the rural credit bill claimed by the Democratic Party as the 
se of prosperity? Do you claim that the Clayton Act has 
contributed to prosperity? Has the good roads act contributed 
io prosperity? You have increased the Army and the Navy and 
increased the appropriations by six or seven hundred million 
dollars. Has that contributed to prosperity? Analyze measure 
after measure and honestly tell me which of them has contrib- 
uted to prosperity. Then, you claim that the Underwood tariff 
has contributed to prosperity. The Underwood Tariff Act has 
not had a chance. Before the effect of that tariff became known 
the impatient people turned out so many Democrats from the 
Jiouse that it almost destroyed your majority. The people did 
not give you a chance to test the Underwood Tariff Act before 
the war. So you can not honestly claim that prosperity is due 
to the Democratic Party or Democratic statesmanship. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Ca the other hand, the Repub- 
licans in the intensity of their partisanship refuse to give you 
credit for the good things you have done. 

The one great accomplishment of the President, an accom- 
plishment which should ungrudgingly be conceded, is that he 
has kept the country out of war. [Applause.] This is a great 
deal in the present frenzied state of the world. And while I 
am on this subject I want to remind you of the fact that I was 
ithe only one to vote against the Villa expedition, an expedition 
which has brought this country pretty close to the verge of war. 

We Socialists will keep up our work of educating the masses. 
We will maintain our stout opposition to war and to everything 
that leads to war. While you talk military preparedness we 
will teach the workers to prepare for industrial democracy. 
Using their economic and political power, they will learn that 
there is no relief for the propertyless man except in the col- 
lective ownership and democratic management of the Nation’s 
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Address of President Howard Edwards, of the Rhode Island 
State College. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ral 
HON. WALTER R. STINESS, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
Ix vue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. STINESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House I insert in the Recorp the baccalaureate address of Presi- 
dent Howard Edwards, of the Rhode Island State College, en- 
titled “ The Legacy of the Fathers”: 


BACCALAUREATR ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HowWaArD EDWARDS, OF THRE 
Riope ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, JUNE 13, 1915. 


\nd the chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom. And Paul said, But I was born free.” Acts xxii: 28. 

thus spoke two men concerning the freedom of citizenship under the 
Roman Empire. The soldier, to indicate the value that he placed upon 
it, emphasizes the greatness of the sum that he paid for it; the apostle, 
prizing the privilege none the less, glories in the greater claim that his 
fathers were also free and that the precious boon came to him by in- 
heritance. He was born free. Such is the attitude toward Roman 
citizenship of men at the two extremes of mental outlook and environ- 
ment, the one by profession a soldier, the other an apostle of Christian 
righteousness. Now, the freedom which these two men so highly 
valued was that of the Roman Empire, such freedom from personal 
harm as might survive under the absolutism of an Augustus or Tiberius 


Ormsar, a Caligula, a Claudius, or a Nero, to whose cruelty and lux- 
urious lust Paul later owed the loss of his life. There is no com- 
parison between the treedom of even the noblest Roman of Paul's day 
and that of the humblest human being in this American Republic of 
ours The question that for many months has been knocking upon the 


door of my mind and calling more and more insistently for a reply is, 

Do our young people, especially in our colleges, begin to realize the 

pt eusness of American citizenship? Do they stand ready, if neces- 
{ uard it with their lives? 
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THE PRICE OF OUR FREEDOM, 


For this freedom of ours did not come by chance, and will not be 
perpetuated by nerveless sentimentalism and careless short-sightedness 
Our fathers bought this freedom with a great price. They bought it 
at Bunker Hill, at Valley Forge, at Bennington, and at Yorktown. They 
paid the price of four years of civil war that “this Nation, unde: 
God,” might “ have a new birth of freedom and that government of thy 
people, by the people, and for the people’ might “ not perish from th 
earth.’ They have transmitted this freedom so purchased to us, an 
we can proudly boast that we are born tree. Shall we guard an 
maintain it? Shall our children also be born free? The answer i: 
with you, young men, in the attitude you take toward national policies 
and national duties. 

No sane man desires war; no wise man but would go very far t: 
avoid its unspeakable horrors. We do not need to be told of them 
they leap at us from the pages of every newspaper we take up. But 
likewise no sane man does not recognize that great powers of evil ar 
still abroad in the world and that they are restrained and can be con 
trolled only by physical force. Inside the Nation we call this contro 
the police force of city or of state. Outside, between nations, ther 
exists no police force, and every nation must guard its own existenc 
and keep its own honor by preparedness of its own force, just as the 
man of earlier days, before efficient police control, taught first of al! 
his own hands to protect his head. It is idle and worse not to fac 
the facts of the world in which we live because we long for and 
labor for the conditions of an ideal world which does not exist, and 
the one ugly fact that we can not ignore is that righteousness can not 
afford to allow unrighteousness to control and exercise the physica! 
forces of nature and of man. 

THE JINGO DANGER-—WHERE? 

I find it, therefore, exceedingly disturbing and alarming to read from 
a leader of opinions, for instance, that “ force never settled anything 
Then our Revolutionary War, which settled the independent status o! 
this Nation, and our Civil War, which settled the question of slavery 
and welded the confederation of States into a Union, were dreadfu 
orgies of crime, accomplishing nothing. 

Again I read, ‘‘ In many of our universities large numbers of student 
have sent many letters and petitions to President Wilson urging tn 
Government at Washington not to allow’’—what? The inconceiva!! 
barbarities of Belgian invasion? The drowning of new hundreds o! 
innocent women and children? No, no; alas! no. ‘Their petition is 
simply “not to allow the country -to be dragged into war.” 

I have received lengthy warnings about “ militaristic jingoism”’ i: 
this country. Men have writien me to protest against the military dril! 
required by law in our colleges, and rarely carried on voluntarily. No 
doubt you have seen, as I have, severe strictures upon the organization 
of the boy scouts. Really I am at a loss to know what it all means 
except that I fear that it means disaster and shame to my country) 
under present world conditions. Where is this dreaded jingo spirit 
How does it express itself? The National Army uses every inducement 
yet is not able to keep itself recruited up anywhere near its exceeding!) 
modest legal limit; the Navy is largely undermanned and, in recent 
maneuvers, showed itself both lacking in necessary units and unall 
to prevent the landing of any respectable force upon our shores. Ther 
is not a State in the Union whose volunteer forces are equal in number 
or training to the demands that rlot and insurrection have at times 
made upon them. Our powder works have until recently fairly gon 
into hysterics ever “farming with dynamite’’ in order to furnish 
market for their product. With 35 years’ experience in military schools 
no one knows better than I how difficult it is to keep up any sort « 
interest and discipline in the military drill. Where does this dreaded 
jingo militarism have its local habitation? Really I can only explai: 
the antimilitarism of some of our people by assuming that they ar 
trying to exorcise militarism from Germany by disbanding the polic: 
force in Providence. They are subduing castles in Spain by tiltins 
against windmills—in New England. They would cause their ow: 
children to take a bath every time they see a street gamin with a dirty 
face. 

THE REAL DANGER. 

If this were all, it might be passed over with a smile, but it is fa 
from being all. The first duty which every nation owes its people 
protection against outside attack, and for this protection the natio1 
must rely upon the training, the valor, and the willingness to mak: 
necessary sacrifices that have been bred into its men. Our pacifist 
are weakening the very foundations of national safety by teaching ou 
men to eschew and despise the means of defense. They call us 
peace! peace! when there is no peace, when the whole earth is filled wit! 
tumult and violence. They talk of a million men, in case of a call f{ 
defense, rushing to arms in 24 hours. Where are the arms they woul: 
rush to? Where the ammunition? Where the trained leadership 
Where the commissariat? Where the hospital corps? What they a: 
really asking is that a mere mob futilely offer itself for sacrifice, an 
that an organized government should never be forgiven for asking. 

Optimism is an excellent philosophy—the right and, indeed, the on) 
proper kind of philosophy. But to refuse to face facts because they a 
unpleasant or undesired, to wave aside as phantoms things that 
real and tangible is not optimism, but rather either folly or cowardi: 
I, too, am an optimist. I hope that my house will not burn; and, in 
deed, being a careful man, I really believe that it will not burn. Neve: 
theless, seeing that the houses of others equally careful have burne: 
and do burn, I insure my house. So I hope that we may not be involv: 
in war. I can not say at the present time that I do not believe vw 
shall be so involved ; but, be that as it may, I know that others equal 
undesirous of war and equally innocent of any offense have been vi 
ited with fire and sword and barbarities unutterable. I know that t! 
one great nation of central Europe whose lands have not been ravagi 
whose women and children have not been ravished and tortured, is t! 
one and only nation that was thoroughly prepared for war. I kno 
that at this very time this Nation of ours, conscientiously seeking 
perform all its duties as a neutral to all the warring nations, has be: 
deliberately attacked in the exercise of its primal rights; its prop: 
has been wantonly destroyed and the innocent live of more than 
hundred of American men, women, and children have been taken. 
know that from the very beginning of this war the doctrine of “ frigh 
fulness ’ has been deliberately adopted and utter disregard of all co: 
vention or law, human or divine, has been consistently shown. Th: 
is all around our house. Shall we not insure now, before it is too 





THE NONARMAMENT PROPAGANDA, 
Under the conditions now existing, it is difficult to speak of the 
propagandists of nonarmament, of restricted armament, or of di 
armament with due moderation. With an armed and mutinous crew 
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in 1is world ship of ours, it is simply madness to insist that the 
officers throw their revolvers overboard. When insurrection is raging 
in a city and murderous mobs are burning its houses and pillaging its 
treasures we do not insist on disbanding the police; on the contrary, we 
call on the governor to send armed troops, and woe be unto us if hi 
does not have them to send. is , 
Among these apostles of peact 1 disarmat ent are some of the 
noblest people this country has produced. In the list I find the names 
of intimate friends, some of the finest characters I have ever known; 
vet in denouncing their propaganda at this 1e IT am profoundly con 
vineed that I am doing God and my country whatever service in me 
lies The time may come, and I pray God it may come soon, when the 
civilized world can organize peace and control the earth with a federal 
police system; but that time is not now, and it can never come as long 
ingle powerful nation is animated by the doctrine of a Bismarck 
and a Treitschke, and is dominated by the medicyal brain 
of a Hohenzollern or a Hapsburg. 


























OUR DUTY UNDER A PEACE LEAGUE 


Meanwhile for any single nation to attempt disarmamen 
lequately to arm itself is to invite dishonor, disgrace, i disaste 

Why not face the facts fairly and fully? With the pres feeling in 
Germany. does any man doubt that the one thing standing between us 
and attack from Germany is not the rectitude of our intentions nor the 
unpreparedness of our Army and Navy, it is simply the navy of Eng 
land and the army of the allies l repeat it, if we do not have war with 
Germany it will be simply because the warring of the allies prevents 
Germany at this time from undertaking it. Does it not seem un ly, 
un-American, despicable to hug to ourselves the delusion of su] or 
virtue in not preparing to do for ourselves that which we, with no 
word of gratitude, receive through the blood and agony of men 
whom we condemn for maintaining armaments? I will go much further. 
The advocates of disarmament recognize that the mere casting away of 
arms will not suffice to keep peace on the earth; that somewhere there 
must be a force at hand to quell disorder and prevent just what has 
happened in Belgium and Luxemburg; and their solution of the pro! 
lem, indeed the only conceivable one, is that the other nations should 
combine to quell by their united force the aggression of any recalcitrant 
nation. Now, it must be clear that this plan or any plan like it de 
mands two things—first, the clear determination of the fact of aggres- 
sion, second, in every nation a sense of responsibility for the crushing 
of sression and a readiness, in the fulfillment of that responsibility, 
to up arms for suppressing and punishing aggression, 
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rhe ease of Belgium is a case in every way adapted to test the sin- 
cerity and logie of the disarmament advocate. It is made to order, so 
to speak Never can we hope for the clearer establishment of the fact 








of unprovoked ression Not only does the court of the world’s 
opinion convict Germany of it, but she herself through her highest 
official admits it. What, then, about national sense of responsibility to | 


suppress the aggression, and willingness to take up arms to meet the 
duty? Has the disarmament propagandist been urging us to take up 
t wise of Belgium? Mas he been heard to insist that Navy and 
Army be modernized and strengthened so that we might do our fair 
share in suppressing this supremely wanton lawlessness? Does the 
ease or difficulty of the task in any way affect, in his eyes, the im- 
perativeness of the duty? It is despicable in the sheriff to carry out 
the sentence of the law on a poor wretch without arms and without 
fri but to let the rich and powerful offender go free; and worse 
that, such a course renders the law itself contemptible and the 
T's office a farce. If the cry of Belgium did not awaken in the 
st the sense of responsibility, it is idle to expect that any future 

contingency would call forth unselfish action in men and in 
is, Whether bound in a general compact or not. 





ENGLAND'S ACTION, 


But there was one nation that did hear the cry of Belgium and is 

ittling for her redemption. Whatever may be said of England 
the past, and there is much in her past to condemn, to me she is 
clorified to-day by the purity of her cause, the clearness of her vision, | 
the greatness of her sacrifices, the steadfastness of her purpose, and 
t loyalty of her heart. I do not mean for a moment to imply that 
] 
1 


Ingland was entirely altruistic in going to war But I do mean that 
I the causes leading to her decision was unworthy or sordid, 
and that the one cause which united the nation and decisively turned 
the scale for war was Belgium’s wrongs. I make no apology for this 
digression. It is simply the tribute due to a noble deed nobly done. 


THE FATHER’S LEGACY. 





Our fathers gave to us a legacy, not only of a united nationality, but 

so of a broad and teeming land, and a theory of organized govern 
ment. Of these last two I do not deem the latter less valuable than 
the former. 

It is a wonderful land—this broad belt of plain ar prairie, of moun- 
tain and table-land, extending from Atlantic to Pacific, a land far sur 
passing the fabled wealth of Ormus and of Ind, a land of a hundred 
inillion of busy people, of great cities and smiling countryside, a glo 
rious land of peace and plenty, of unity and concord, of liberty, oppor 
tunity, and intelligence. Yet beyond all this is a heritage of institu- 
tions, traditions, human ideals far more wonderful and precious. The 
best material things of life—the air, the sunshine, the rain, the blue 
sky. d the green earth—come to us so abundantly and so naturally 
that we scarcely think of them as blessings at all. Nay, we fre- 
quently grow irritated at their monotony of abundance, and restlessly 
seek for change even at the expense of comfort. So it seems to me 
that we frequently comport ourselves toward our institutions and 
traditions, taking them as a matter of course and failing to give 
thanks ; and sometimes, alas! even doing our utmost, through indiffer- 
ence or greed, or lust of power, or fear and cowardice, to destroy 
them. Only recently I read from a resp ible source, with much other 
material of the same kind. that it is from zy established that 
republican government is the ultimate form for ‘ing the welfare 
of society and preserving the covenant ark of civilization. 

Now | do not know what is in the womb of time, but I do know that 


at present there are but two essential forms of government, the 
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autocratic, claiming its power from above or from conquest, and hold | 
ing ifs will supreme, and the other popular, holding its power as del 
oat 1 








Saleh from the people, and pledged to hear and heed the mandates 
public opinion. It matters not what names and disguises a gov 
ment may take, the essential fact is the acknowledged origi 
of power. England, for instance, has a King, but u 
parent veil of royalty and aristocracy, the Government i 
commons —representatives of the people duly chosen In fact, theoreti 
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ung men, is not merely 

treason against the human race. 

ernment has nothing parallel to offer. 

feebly rival the horrors of this debacle. 

ul igh the most stupendous, is far from being an isolated 

examy autocracy’s crass incompetence to fulfill its metier of gov- 

\ 3; are symptomatic. They mean always inefficiency or folly 

in government somewhere. Take away from human his- 

tory the dynastic wars and the wars of misguided ambition, and how 

» left? The whole history of the Hapsburgs is a history 

wars, in which the interests of those governed are sacrificed 

e I f efforts to obtain and maintain crowns for the sprigs of a 

xly commonplace in character and attainments. The au- 

f Geor [If cost England her American colonies. That of 

; of France plunged her people into the excesses of the French 

The autocracy of Napoleon deluged Europe in blood. The 

racy of southern slaveholders forced on America her Civil 

record is the same everywhere; whenever and wherever 

»btained firm and exclusive hold upon the reins of power, no 

der what disguise of form, there always we find disastrous 
the functioning of government itself. 


AUTOCRACY’S AMBITION. 


a gigantic failure of absolutist gov- 


deliberate 


Popular 
Anarchy 


an apologists for this war will tell us that the present German 
is not large enough for the enormous increase of its people in 
that it lies in central Europe, threatened on all sides by other 

I that all the earth is practically taken up, that the German race 

i race of supermen whose kultur (efficiency) will be lost to the world 
nation can find room to develop, that this war was sooner or 
inevitabl in order, of cc to dispossess some other nation or 
tion nd to allow this new-born giant among nations to take his 
plac n the sun.” 


urse, 


o far as the ‘threatening ring of iron” is concerned, the state 
inpreparedness in England and Russia, and to a considerable degree 
France (well known, be it said, to the Germans), clearly disproves 
ny existing danger to Germany. The threatening danger was evidently 
the reversed direction, viz, from Germany to her neighbors. Again, 
to the country being too small for the increase of its population, 
ontention ignores the fact that no single part of the earth is 
sed to the German man and woman. Asia, Africa, Australia, Amer- 
and South, all are absolutely open to him, provided only 
come as an armed band to dispossess those already here. 
f them have been weleomed here and have found home, hap- 
ness, and fortune among Their welfare does not demand enlarge- 
ment of Hohenzollern dominion. They are not pining for the efficiency 
German Army service, for the suppression of the right of 
free expression, for 300 trials per year for lese majeste. There is room 
here for millions more, and all that we shall ask in return for giving 
them the heartiest welcome and exactly equal privileges with ourselves 
is that they will leave the Kaiser and Kaiserism at home behind them. 
When, therefore, we hear about compression and the consequent 
nevitability of a war for expansion, we ask, expansion of what? And 
only logical answer is the expansion of an imperial government, 
the glory of a dynasty, of the range of one man’s ambition. ‘‘ The 
ple exist for the state and the state is I, William Hohenzollern.” 
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It is this ruthless spirit of Machtpolitik, the right of might, that the 
ies are warring agalnst to-day. It is this spirit that has unified 


IMMEDIATE DANGER. 


iinst Germany the solid opinion of all farseeing Americans who 
valve the heritage their fathers bought with unflinching courage on 
the battle fleld. Think of it! It is the spirit that laid waste the 


cathedrals of innocent Belgium and extorted heavy indemnities from her 
tarving people, that in order to simply terrorize drowned the innocent 
children on a Lusitania—it is this spirit that Mr. Bryan would meet 
with a year of senile discussion and a powerless Hague convention 
it the end. It is this spirit that the pacifists are aiding and abetting 
ith their nonarmament propaganda among our schoo] children and 
our college boys. How the powers of hell must rejoice over the blind- 
good and honest men. 
iy to ourselves in the face of this spirit, “A thousand shall 
t oul and ten thousand at our right hand, but it shall not come 
is?” Why? Is not England its greatest foe, and are not our 
ds and factories England's one source of supply? Has not Germany 
used every means short of physical attack to have us place an embargo 
n shipments of ammunition and supplies? Is it not openly com- 
iined that, by stopping supplies, we could end the war in three 
weeks? I can not for a moment believe that, at Germany’s behest, we 
will cravenly break a fundamental requirement of neutrality, basely be- 
iy t{\e allies into the hands of their enemies, and by closing our 
ets merely end the war but decide it, and in favor of Ger- 
nv In the effort, therefore, to preserve our honor and good faith, 
ire incurring the bitter anger of Berlin, and haughty Berlin's anger 
war, unless under the stress of present conditions on her battle 
shall find her advantage in temporizing with us and speaking 
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us 
not wanting other occasions for German antagonism. 
‘trine is one of the foremost. Bismarck called it “a species 
arrogance peeuliarly American and entirely inexcusable.” There is 
» doubt In my mind that Germany will one day call upon us to re- 
it or to take measures, in concurrence with the South American 
» defend it. Germany fiercely resented our taking the Philip- 
Dewey tells that, 17 years ago in the blockade of 
Germans assembled in the bay a stronger fleet than his 
; at Von Diederich and his officers were discourteous and offen- 
to t ast degree; and that finally a cruiser deliberately landed 
n hen, just as Wilson is doing to-day, the American ad- 
bmitted an ultimatum. He sent his flag lieutenant to Von 
th his compliments and the message that if he wanted a 
| have it right now. The action of landing provisions 
disavowed and not repeated. Even then, however, in the 
j take Manila, Von Diederich moved his ships into a 
t! tening pesition against Dewey. Then occurred a significant thing. 
é Bri senior captain, Chichester, ranged his British ships between 
Diederich and Dewey's fleet. There is more, but I have 
tell it now And yet the poseur Bryan talks about our 
‘memories of an friendship with Germany!” 
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CONCLUSION, 
it all mean? It means the same old story of autocratic 


and unwisdom in government. It means the inevitable an- 
Divine-right dynasties toward government from and of the 
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people. It means the need of wise organization like that of the Swiss 
to meet an attack that will some day surely come. It means that the 
realities of life are stern and harsh, and that duty must be met, not by 
Utopian dreams of ease and happiness, but by courage and wisdom, 
steadiness of purpose, and sacrifice even unto death. 

Other than the direct relation of humanity with the Divine, I know 
of nothing more sacred than true patriotism. And so, on this quiet 
Sunday afternoon, as I stand before you for the last time as instructor 
and guide, I have thought it best under the conditions that face us 
once again to discuss with you your country’s needs. You have been 
trained as scientists and workers. You have also learned the privileges 
and duties of citizenship. You go out to-morrow from our halls into 
the service of the Republic. As you pass out with the stamp of ap- 
proval from your college, let her last word to you be a clarion sum- 
mons to wisdom, loyalty, and “the last full measure of devotion” to 
your country. 


You whom the fathers made free and defended 
Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame; 
You whose fair heritage spotiess descended 
Leave not your children a birthright of shame! 
—Holmes. 





Democratic Efficiency Puts Through Constructive Program 
for National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REpresenratives, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I desire to discuss the subject of preparedness, 
showing Democratic efficiency in creating a thoroughly construc- 
tive program. 


THANKS TO DeMocrATS, AMERICA “ PREPARES ”’—DEMOCRATIC EFFICIENCY 
Puts THROUGH CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR NaTIONAL DEFENSE. 


Preparation for national defense by land and sea, preparation 
adequate, sane, and democratic—this sums up in a phrase the 
efficient accomplishment of President Woodrow Wilson and the 
Democratic Party controlling the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Preparedness is no longer agitation. It is fact. It is written 
into the laws of the United States in response to the over- 
whelming popular demands of the people thereof, 

The program thus embarked upon is neither militarism nor 
pacifism. It is the strong and reasonable program of a great 
nation whose servant is a great political party. It is a program 
untouched by partisanship and weakened neither by pork, fa- 
voritism, nor private interest. 

In its essentials it is the program of the military and naval 
experts who in the past decade have been unable to secure per- 
formance from the Republicans, It recognizes for the first time 
the position of the United States as a world power, ready to 
meet aggression and ready to resent interference with the prin- 
ciples of real Americanism—not the Americanism of the priv- 
ileged few, but the Americanism of the real Americans, 


REGULAR ARMY 216,000. 


Adequate preparedness and complete reorganization of the 
military and industrial resources of the Nation have been 
made by the Wilson administration in the Army reorganiza- 
tion bill and in the Army appropriation bill. (President Wil- 
son’s veto of the Army appropriation bill had solely to do with 
its revision of the Articles of War. Its repassage with all ap- 
propriations and other provisions probably will have taken 
place before the textbook is issued.) The completed program 
is the most comprehensive ever enacted by an American Con- 
gress. By the terms of it the peace strength of the Regular 
Army has been increased from a paper strength of 100,000 men 
to a peace strength of 216,000, capable of expansion in war 
times to 256,000. The National Guard has been federalized 
and raised to a peace strength of 467,000. A Regular Army 
reserve, a National Guard reserve, an officer reserve corps, 
and an enlisted reserve corps have been established. A re- 
serve officer training corps has been created, and generous 
provisions for citizens’ training camps have been enacted. A 
council of national defense, which will prepare the industries 
of the country for readiness in time of a grave emergency, has 
been brought into being—an achievement of the greatest im- 
portance which must be counted as a failure on the part of 
previous Republican administrations. The total appropriation 
in the Army bill was, in round figures, $267,600,000, or ma- 
terially less than $3 per capita for each inhabitant of the 
United States. 
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Appropriations providing for the safety of the United States 
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Military Academy — - J = > my 
Army and Navy deficiency ‘ ans i Aa a, 8, 000 

fotal appropriations 7 635. 844. ¢ 
PECIAL ACHIFVEME?> 


Complete reorganization of industrial resources 


Regular Army increased from paper strength of 


peace strength of 216,000, capable of « Xpunsion in war times to} 
256,000, 
National Guard federaiized and raised to peace strength of 


157,000, 

A Regular Army reserve, a National Guard reserve, an offi 
reserve corps, an enlisted reserve corps. 

Generous provision for citizens’ training camps. 

A council of national defense, 

Four dreadnaughts and four 
ships) the first year. 

Twenty torpedo-boat destroyers and 350 coast subm: 
auxiliaries to be begun at once. 

Ten battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 50 tor 
pedo-boat destroyers, 9 fleet submarines, 58 coast submarines 
gnd auxiliaries before July 1, 1919. 

COMPLETE NAVAL REORGANIZ 


battle er 


irines With 


ATION, 

Adequate preparedness and complete reorganization of the 
naval resources of the Nation have been made by the Wilson 
administration in the naval appropriation bill. By the terms of 
it the building program has been made permanent and consistent 
with the growing needs of the United 
power, 


States as a world sea 


Four dreadnaughts and four battle eruisers, an all, eight eapi- | 


tal ships, are to be built during the first year. 

The enlisted strength of the Navy has increased to 
68,500 men, expansible during emergency to 87,000) men. 
Twenty torpedo-boat destroyers, 30 coast submarines, together 
with auxiliaries, will be begun at The continuing pro- 
gram calls for the construction before the Ist 
for 10 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 50 tor- 


been 


once, 


pedo-boat destroyers, 9 fleet submarines, 58 coast submarines, | Such 


and auxiliaries. 
The Naval Militia has been federalized. 
Corps has been put on a permanent basis. 
CRITICS ARE OVERWHELMED. 
Provisions have been made for scientific research and for co- 
ordinating the Navy with the industrial life of the country. 
Naval training cruises have been for the first time established. 


The Naval Flyin 


The achievements of the naval appropriation bill are in the | 


opinion of naval experts, without regard for political party, of 
the greatest importance, and established the Democratic admin- 
istration’s record for accomplishment so securely that Repub- 
lican criticism has been reduced to the pettiest kind of carping. 

The adequacy and efficiency with which the Democratic Party 


has met the military needs of the country are conclusively shown | 


by the fact that, without exception, every national defense 
measure enacted by Congress during the last year received thi 
practically unanimous support of Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic Members of the House and Senate. The majority of 
these measures passed without a roll call. For example, there 


was no roll call in the House when, on June 26, it passed the | 
There was no roll call in the Senate | 
The Hay Army reorganization bill passed the 


Army appropriation bill. 
on this bill. 
House in March with two dissenting votes, one being cast by 
Representative Frep A. Brirren, of Illinois, a Republican, the 
other by Meyer Lonpon, of New York, a Socialist. Otherwise, 
all the Republican Members of the House, including the loudest 
agitators for a large Army, agreed to the Democratic program. 

There were no roll calls in either House or Senate on the 
fortification bill, appropriating for the coast and other perma- 
nent defenses. 

When the Navy bill passed the House for the rst time, on 
June 2, the roll call showed 360 yeas to 4 nays, 7 answering 
“present.” Two of those who voted against the Navy bill, 


Republicans. Ranpart, of California, the third who voted 
against the Navy bill, is a Prohibitionist, and Lonpon, the 
fourth, is a Socialist. Among the seven who dodged by an- 
Swering “ present,’ Republican Minority Leader Jit Mann, 
of Illinois, was the most prominent. Four other Republicans 


joined MaANN—CoLEMAN, of Pennsylvania; Moore, of Pennsyl- | 
vania; Netson, of Wisconsin; and Rowers, of Massachusetts. 
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only a short time and dropped to third place again in the 
same year, 1909,” two years before the Democratic House en- 
tered office and four years before the administration and Senate 
became Democratic. 

During Mr. Roosevelt’s four years, when the world began 
to build dreadnaughts, the United States authorized 6 capi- 
tal ships, the German program authorized 13, including battle 
aving us a deficiency of 7. In Mr. Taft’s first two 
rs we authorized 4 capital ships, the German program 


el lk 


thorized 7, leaving us a deficiency of 3. Taking the six 
together, we authorized 10 eapital ships to Germany’s 

There is not much evidence here of any determination 

‘ the part of the Republican administrations to build a navy 


to Germany’s. In those six years the General Board 

nd the construction of a navy superior to Germany’s, 
recommended the construction of 20 battleships, the same 
lumber the Germans authorized. We authorized 10. The Gen- 


eral Board was certainly not the author of our program. Who 
ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGES CONVICT HIM. 

rhe answer is found in President Roosevelt’s messages to Con- 

1905 and 1906. He recommended the following in his 


December 3, 1906: 
I » not ask that we continue to increase our Navy. I ask 
1 that it be maintained at its present strength. * * * 

“ This can be done by a well-settled program of providing for 
the building each year of at least one first-class battleship equal 
in e and speed to any that any nation is at the same time 
buil g; the armament presumably to consist of as large a 
number as possible of very heavy guns of one caliber, together 
with smaller guns to repel torpedo attack; while there should 


turbine engines, and, in short, every modern 
evice. Of course from time to time cruisers, colliers, torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and torpedo boats will lave to be built also. 


} 
be eay arinor, 


All this, be it remembered, would not increase our Navy, but 
would merely keep it at its present strength.” 


December 5, 1905, President Roosevelt said in his annual mes- 


it does not 


eem to me necessary, however, that the Navy 


should—at least in the immediate future—be increased beyond 
the present number of units. What is now clearly necessary is 
to substitute eflicient for inefficient units as the latter become 


worn out or as it becomes apparent that they are useless. Prob- 
ably the result would be attained by adding a single battleship 
to our Navy each year, the superseded or outworn vessels being 
lnid up or broken up as they are thus replaced.” 

It was in accordance with these recommendations that the 
United States at the outset of a new era in battleship construc- 
tion adopted the standpat policy by which we were foredoomed 
to lose our position as second naval power. 2 

It was in aecordance with President Roosevelt’s suggestion 
that Congress in 1906, and again in 1907, authorized only one 
battleship, while in 1906 the General Board recommended three, 
and in 1907, two. It was in accordance with the policy enun- 
ciated by Secretary Meyer, under Taft, when, in his first report, 
he said: “Germany is now second among the principal naval 
powers in warship tonnage built and building. The United 
States is third,” and recommended, “in order to keep the ap- 
propriation for the Navy Department within the economical 
limit set for the Government,” only two battleships and one 
repair ship. Hence, no headway was made in the Taft aidmin- 
istration toward retrieving the relative strength we had lost 
under Roosevelt. 

In the last two years of the Taft administration when the 
Democrats had control of the House, it must be remembered, 
the Senate was Republican and the President was a Republican. 
In these two years Germany authorized five capital ships and 
we authorized two. On coming to the program of the Wilson 
administration, we find that for the first time in years we au- 
thorized a larger program than Germany. In our first two bills 
we provided for five capital ships to Germany’s four, and are 
this year providing five capital ships against the three contem- 
plated by the German program at the outbreak of the war. In 
three years, in other words, we are authorizing a total of 10 
capital ships to the 7 which were contemplated by the German 
program. Is it the Republicans or the Democrats who have 
maintained our naval prestige? 

As regards battle cruisers, the General Board of the Navy 
in its first two reports submitted under this administration 
did not recommend their construction. It recommends them 
this year, and they are being provided. It is true that the 
General Board did recommend two battle cruisers in their 
recommendations of 1912, but the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Meyer, did not provide for them in his estimates. Every 
battle cruiser in the British Navy at the outbreak of the war 
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was authorized while the Republicans were in absolute con- 
trol of this country, and Great Britain did not authorize or con- 
struct a single battle cruiser between March 4, 1913, and the 
outbreak of the war, while the Wilson administration was in 
power. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR SUBMARINES. 


Our submarines have come in fer pretty severe handling 
from the partisan critics of the Navy. It is possible to dispose 
of much argument by acknowledging, as Secretary Daniels has 
readily and frankly acknowledged for the last two years— 
that our submarines are not all that is desired. 

But where does the responsibility lie? Every submarine in 
the Navy to-day was authorized, built, or contracted for un- 
der Republican administration. It was not until three years 
ago that submarine difficulties were treated seriously in the 
Navy Department. 

We had, and have, an unsatisfactory motor, battery, and 
engine, and yet under the old régime only the youngest officers, 
lacking in theoretical and practical experience, were assigned 
to submarines and were expected to solve their problems. Only 
one officer was assigned to each of the 16 submarines in com- 
mission, and 14 of these officers were ensigns. 

No reflection upon their industry or their ability is intended, 
but it is a most serious reflection upon those charged swith the 
administration of the Navy that no experienced officers were 
assigned to this duty. Facts certainly warrant the belief that 
our submarine troubles to-day are due to no other cause than 
the indifference with which the problem was regarded in the 
past. It remained for this administration to take up the work 
in earnest, to solve the problems and to place the flotilla on its 
feet, and much success has already been achieved. 

The flotilla has been detached from the destroyer flotilla and 
made an independent command, under an admiral. The number 
of officers assigned to submarines has been increased so that 
two instead of one are now assigned to each of the larger boats. 
Officers of experience have been selected. The cooperation of 
manufacturers has been sought, and before assuming his duties 
aboard ship an officer is now instructed at the works where the 
engines, batteries, and motors are manufactured, se that he 
knows his machinery. 


SCHOOL FOR UNDER-SEA NAVIGATION. 


In accordance with the recommendations of Admiral Grant 
a six months’ course of instruction at the submarine base at 
New London is given every officer before he is assigned to duty on 
board submarines. He will then be appointed to a subordinate 
position, and receive command of a boat only after he has 
demonstrated his ability in theoretical study and actual prac- 
tice. This submarine base and school at New London was 
opened by the Wilson administration. 

The problem has also been seriously taken up in other quar- 
ters. It is being studied by the engineers of the Navy ashore 
and afloat, with a view to perfecting machinery and improv- 
ing the craft generally. As a result of these studies larger sub- 
marines heve been recommended and provided, and in every re- 
spect the situation is exceedingly well in hand. ‘Vith half the 
labor, half the study, half the work, the submarine question 
has received under this administration the old régime could 
not have turned over to its successors this important branch 
of the service in such a pitiful condition. 

The Navy is to-day better organized, better balanced, better 
officered, better manned, better armed, and better supplied with 
ammunition, and is more efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered than ever before in its history. Every branch of the 
service has been improved and the organization of both the 
Navy Department and the Atlantic and other fleets developed 
to the highest state of efficiency. 

ARMING THE NATION. 


We have been carried too close to the rocks of war during the 
past two years to believe that those rocks do not exist. And 
looking into the future we can perceive that if our sovereignty 
is not challenged, if our peace is not assailed, it will only be 
because the world knows that we are strong enough to defend 
ourselves from every foe. 

For these reasons this administration has done more for our 
Army and our Navy than any administration in our history. 

More than this, it has mobilized the resources of the Nation 
to meet the needs of war. It has placed the wealth of the 
country back of the strength of the country, the toiler back of 
the soldier and the sailor. (From Martin H. Glynn’s keynote 
speech. ) 

PRIOR FIVE-YEAR RECORDS BEATEN. 

“We have made more real progress in the last two years,” 
said Capt. J. S. McKeen, “than any previous five-year period 
in any experience in the Navy. I do not think I have eve? 
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known a eve miv in the service from top to bottom 
Ww: ‘ - ao with their heads and hands to prepare the 
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fleet for I 
Imiral Benso he Chief of al Operations, asserts that 
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“Cooperation between the various bureaus and offices of the 
department with the office of the Chief of Naval Operations has 


and comple 


been most cor il te, and the practical result has 
been all that could be desired.” And he adds, “A thoughtful 
consideration of the work that has been accomplished will show 
that all is being done now that could reasonably be expected 
from a so-called ‘ General Staff.” In my opinion the organization 
that exists in the department and that is now in successful 


in 

operation is accomplished in a purely American and businesslike 
manner all that could possibly be expected from the creation 
of a general staff, and is doing this in a much more satisfactory 
way.” 

Says Admiral Dewey: “Our own General 
the best General Naval Staff in the world.” 

Rear Admiral Knight, president of the War College, where 
high officers of the Navy are instructed in strategy and tactics, 
testified that “ Secretary Daniels has done more for the War 
College than any of his predec essors.” 

The existing shortage of enlisted men, like the shortage of 
officers, is attributable to conditions inherited by the adminis- 
tration. It was presented with a shortage of men too great 
to be overcome entirely in any three years of peace, and a 
prejudice to service in the ranks that had to be corrected before 
any gains could be made. 

The Republican administrations ma no claim to having 
enough enlisted men to man all vessels for war. The author- 
ized strength of the Navy was far below the number that would 
have been required, and in the 16 years of Republican in- 
cumbency they made no provision for a reserve with which to 
fill the gap. The reason the authorized strength was not made 
sufficient to man properly all vessels was because Republican 
administrations could not fill the ranks to the limited strength 
authorized by Congress. 

ENLISTED MEN PROMOTED. 


Board is, 


de 


Showing the number of warrant officers of the Navy appointed 
ensigns under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 
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Showing the 
among enlisted 
ministrations: 


number of assistant paymasters appointed from 
men under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson ad- 


Roosevelt, 4 years____~_ th wih eisai aeolian 1 
i Sa id snide aciectetebathiaindiend 3 
Stak dacs cite rbcoseieel 15 


Prior to the act of March 3, 1915, pay clerks were selected by 
individual paymasters from any source within or without the 
Navy. Under thé new law all pay clerks are appointed by the 
Navy Department from the enlisted personnel. 

INCREASE IN AERONAUTICS. 

Showing the expenditures for aeronautic purposes under the 

Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 

Roosevelt, fiscal year, no expenditure. 

Taft, fiseal year 1912____ $24, 532. 79 
Taft, eight months )\ * 

Wilson, four months f 
Wilson, fiscal year 1914_____ 
Wilsen, fiscal year 1915___._-___________ 
neha 
Wilson ($3,500,000 for aviation, $400,000 for aeronautic 

station, Pensacola, Fla.), fiscal year 1917_-_..__-__~ 3, 900, 000. 00 

Showing the total expenditures under the Taft and Wilso 
administrations : 

Taft - 
Wilson 

At no time since the Spanish War has the Navy had enough 

men to man all vessels for war, and until recently we have not 


, 492. 46 
, 429. 20 
, 679. 28 


$61, S88. 06 


5, 217, 278. 57 


had enough to man properly all ships on a peace basis, with | 


Some in reserve. For years we built ships without authorizing 
the men to man them. 

When Mr. Roosevelt began his second term, the authorize 
Strength of the Navy was 34,500 men. 
3,000 additional men were recommended during his first year. 
In all, during his second term, 7;500 additional men were au- 
thorized, a number just sufficient to man the new ships author- 
ized during the same period, which required, under the old 
schedule, since found inadequate, 7.155 men. But it failed to 
provide a reserve or to cut down the previously existing short- 
age, which was given as a legacy to the Taft administration. 
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was weak, they have, with poor grace, set about to belittle the 
‘ rts of the present administration to make the Navy a real 
‘ ient fighting organization and to overcome the shortcomings 
fi hich the Republicans alone are responsible. 

t t the Navy short of officers and that viiene! 
with little experience have been assigned to important duties 
| en made much of by Republican critics of the Navy. 
I; responsibility for the present shortage can not be placed on 
Democratic shoulders. If the Republicans had been as solicitous 

he welfare of the Navy while in power as they profess to 

e become in the last three years there would be no shortage 
1 iy of which to complain. 

lhe Navy is short of officers to-day because 6, 8, and 10 years 
‘ the Republicans failed to appoint sufficient midshipmen to 
the Naval Academy. The United States depends upon graduates 

the Naval Academy for its officers—the number commission ed | 

n other sources is so insignificant as to be disregarded—and 

© first midshipmen to enter the academy under this adminis- 
tr m will not graduate until June, 1917. Only time, with the 
id of increased midshipmen, can remedy the condition. The 
Democrats have increased the midshipmen, and are providing 

vineers, aviators, and instructors to give some necessary im- 
1) ate relief; but as it takes four years to graduate an ensign, 
the lack of officers can not be charged to this administration. 

‘The administration could not remedy the shortage of officers 
immediately, but it at once set about to correct the conditions 

» that at the very earliest time possible the fault would be over- 
come. Within two months after entering office, and long before 


iuny suggestions from outside sources, 
mended, and Cong authorized, 
the Republicans to lapse, providing for two midshipmen to 
h Member Cong This has permitted about 300 addi- 
tional midshipmen to enter the academy in the last two years 
e Democrats have this year provided that the number of mid- 
shipmen shall be in the ratio of three instead of two to each 
\lember of Congress, making 531 additional appointments imme- 
diately available, or a total of over 800 additional midshipmen, 
hich have been provided for in the first three years of Demo- 
tic ndministration. The Republicans failed to make increase 
‘number of midshipmen and actually allowed the law which 
provided for two midshipmen to lapse—and that is why we have 


not sufficient oflicers to-day, 


Vv Secretary Daniels recom- 
‘ress an extension of law, allowed 
A 
of 


Cie ress, 


DETAILS OF 
now to other details of constructive achievement 
what do we find? 

the first time a continuing policy has been adopted for 


ADVANCEMENT, 


Turning 
Navy, 
ror 


in 


the accumulation of reserve ammunition and for other necessary 
ndjunets for a Navy strong enough and ready to maintain the 
rights of the Republic. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress also appropriated $3,900,000 for 


neronauties and the aviation station, continuing the wise policy 
of the Sixty-third Congress, which made the first specific appro- 
priation ($1,000,000) for aeronautics. The appropriation by the 
Sixty-third Congress has permitted the development of naval 
‘ iuties so that an aviation ship is now in the fleet, and the 
Aviation Corps has been increased to 18 machines and 160 offi- 
cers and men, as compared with 4 machines and 4 officers in 

irch, 1913. The larger appropriations by the Sixty-fourth 
Congress will insure a larger expansion, 

‘he construction of new craft has been prosecuted more rap- 


idly under Wilson than in former years. For example, it took 
seven years to build the Virginia, which was launched in 1906. 
[It took nearly five years to construct the South Carolina, which 


was launched in 1909. At a period when it was more difficult 
material and labor than ever before in the history of 
ountry, by virtue of the prosperity ushered in by the Wilson 
the Pennsylvania, just completed, was finished in three 
und three months, and the Arizona, which is nearing 
completion, in ubout the same time. Delays in construction of 
authorized by the last Congress were necessitated by 
elaborate itial for securing underwater protection 

rainst torpedoes, and by the inability to secure bids from pri- 
actors within the sum appropriated. Notwithstanding 
ese difliculties, these two ships will be completed in less time 
any ships were completed during either the Roosevelt or 
‘aft administrations. All new ships are now equipped with 
electrical propulsion, a forward step in which the United States 
} the world. 
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When the Wilson administration undertook the regeneration 
of the Navy, it was found that there was no mining division 
and that there were few mines. Contracts were made at once 


to purchase mines abroad—none could be had in this country— 
but the European war made it impossible for the contractors to 
fill the orders. Fortunately, the Navy 


contract obtained the right to manufacture mines in this coun- 
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try, and it is doing so in its own plant. 
been organized complete. 


A mining division ha 

Now, for the first time in the history 
of the American Navy, its position with regard to mines and 
mining is satisfactory. Moreover, the mines built in this coun- 
try have been built at a cost of between $175 and $200 less than 
the price contracted for their purchase abroad, and a large say- 
ing has been effected. For every 100 mines the Navy had when 
the Wilson administration came into office, there are now 400, 


i. e., four times as many, and the number is being multiplied 
daily. 

A like shortage in torpedoes has been remedied, and for 
every hundred torpedoes we had on hand in 1913 we now have 


158 ‘more ordered or in process of construction, and the Navy 
Department is constructing torpedoes in its own plant at a 
saving of over $1,000 on each torpedo. It has also increased the 
capacity of torpedo works 433 per cent. Not only are more 
torpedoes provided for less money, but the Navy Department 
has won its suit to prevent a private company from selling its 
torpedoes to foreign nations, thereby disclosing Navy secrets. 
In rendering its,decisions, Judge Cox made this wise declara- 
tion, which indorses the policy of the Navy Department under 
this administration: 

This case illustrates the importance of the United States having a 
mapufactory of its own for the manufacture of torpedoes and other 
implements of war, which are improved and changed from time to time 
by the addition of ingenious mechanism, which should clearly be kept 
secret unless our enemies are to profit equally with ourselves in every 





improvement which the ingenuity of our Army and Navy officers may 
suggest. 
RESERVE OF MUNITIONS. 
Showing the percentages of total orders placed during each 
administration : 
Projectiles : Per cent. 
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TO le a a a ee tS cae nica alee. ahdaucteenmnisewetnion 63.9 
Torpedoes : 
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Roosevelt iste asses iit nila tations denials iii, Meg ainamaiite elated 9.4 
saci oe cigieSROM aa NR em cain ti a a Ra a a ee 18. 2 
yn re a i ota Save 
| Mines : 
McKinley—Roosevelt, Roosevelt, and ‘Taft-_..__.-__.___-_- 9.7 
Wilson pee aes siia:dibans aw nb ign ape naan ashton enianeaa ei aided te 90.3 
Smokcless re 
McKinley—Roosevelt________ eee 
I ae mo a ae 20.0 
I Se citi hich mentee iene ia 23. 4 
I avs eile NN es ad 39.5 
ADEQUATE POWDER SUPPLY. 
As the Navy increased its production of powder, the private 


| 
| 


| administration has equipped, or provision has been made by 
Department had in its | Sixty-fourth Congress to equip. 


manufacturer decreased the prices from 80 cents to 53 cents a 
pound, by direction of Congress after an investigation into its 
cost. The Navy manufactures powder for 34 cents a pound, in- 
cluding all overhead charges, and this administration has in- 
creased the capacity of the powder factory from 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000 pounds per annum, insuring an adequate supply at 
minimum cost. 

For years the manufacturers of armor plate had been charg- 
ing the American people excessive prices for armor plate. All 
three companies manufacturing armor plate offered bids of 
identically the same price. Such bids were not accepted, and 
more than $1,100,000 was saved on three ships by insisting 
upon competition. But this large saving still left the price far 
above a reasonable sum. The Sixty-fourth Congress has appro- 
priated $11,000,000 to build an armor-plate plant where armor 
plate can be manufactured at a price of $230 a ton, as against 
$454, the price which was being paid when the Wilson adminis- 
tration was inaugurated. In addition to cheapening the cost of 
production, an additional advantage of a Government armor- 
plate plant would be to encourage and give opportunity to its 
experts to steadily improve the quality of the armor to be used 
on naval craft. No process is perfect, and the study and ex- 
periment will produce superior armor. Secrets of production 
discovered by Government experts will belong exclusively to the 
American Navy. 

It has also appropriated $705,611 toward a projectile factory, 
to cost double that sum, insuring an adequate supply of superior 
ammunition, not now obtainable, at cost price. By obtaining 
competition, $1,077,210 was saved on a single contract for pro- 
jectiles. A Government factory guarantees competition with 
private manufacturers and the best quality of projectiles. 

Private shipbuilding yards must increase their facilities to 
construct the large program authorized. It was the practice 
before the Wilson administration to build no ships in any except 
two navy yards, and their facilities were limited. The Wilson 
the 
yard to construct 


every navy 


naval craft, 


and it will be possible in the future to secure more 
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rapid construction of new ships for the Navy in both private and 

public yards. The fact that the Government can build in its | 
own yards will, in normal times, insure competition in building 





and secure prices more reasonable than would be possible if it 
denended almost entirely upon private shipbuilding yards as the 
R ‘] tblicans did. 

There has never been a time when so many men were em- 
ploved at the navy yards as under the Wilson administration, 
and the large program this Cong-ess has authorized will make it 
necessary to increase the number of skilled workmen in our 10 | 
navy yards. The number of employees in July, 1916, was 24,583, | 
as compared with 16,898 on June 1, 1913, before the new policy 
of building ships and making other material in navy yards was 
adopted. The total daily pay roll as of June 1, 1913, was 
$46,027.35, as against $73,091.12, the total daily pay roll as of 
July 1, 1916. The average daily wage prior to June, 1915, was 
$2.723, while the average daily wage of July, 1916, was $2.997, 
an average increase of wages of 27.4 cents per day. 

The ordnance experts of the department have designed and 
completed and placed on latest dreadnaughts the best antiair- 
craft gun in the world. 


WORLD’S BEST BIG GUN 


They have also produced a large-caliber gun that will shoot | 
straighter, shoot farther, and hit harder than any gun now in | 


use in any foreign navy. Sixteen-inch guns are to be placed | 
on new dreadnaughts. 

The unworkable organizations of both the Navy Depart- | 
ment and the Atlantic Fleet, in which is centered the chief 
strength of the American Navy, have been supplanted by 
better ones. Without violating the American ideal of sub- | 
ordinating the military to the civil power, the fleet and the | 
department are now so organized as to effect the most suc- | 
cessful operation afloat and ashore. 

THE ARMY’S RECONSTRUCTION, | 

High praise has come from conservative, nonpartisan ex- | 
perts for the Hay-Chamberlain law reorganizing and modern- | 
izing the land forces of the United States. 

The statement can not be contradicted that it is the best and only | 
comprehensive measure looking to military preparedness that has ever 
been passed by Congress 

Says Maj. William D. Connor, of the General Staff Corps. 

In general terms— 

| 


Declares a curt War Department memorandum— 
it may be said that this is the first comprehensive legislation for 
national defense. it provides, as far as can be foreseen, for the needs 
in men and material, and it has been pronounced by all who are com 
petent to judge as the best military legislation that the country has 
ever had. Certain parts of it are more or less experimental, but with 
out experiment no advance will be made, and if any part of the ex 
periment does not work that part can be corrected by new legislation. 

There will hereafter be four classes of soldiers in the United 
States: First, the Regular Army; second, the National Guard; 
third, the enlisted reserve corps, all of which shall exist in 
time of peace; and, fourth, the Volunteer Army, which will 
be raised only in time of war. The peace strength of th: 
lar Army is approximately 11,000 officers, net to exceed 
175,000 combatant troops, and approximately 40,000 noncom- 
batant troops, including the unassigned recruits. The National 
Guard will consist of about 17,000 officers and 440,000 men. 
The number of men who will join the enlisted reserve corps can 
not be foretold. They are practically enlisted specialists for the 
technical departments of the Army recruited in time of peace 
for use in time of war only, and are subject in time of peace to 
short periods of training yearly. Volunteers can be ealled in 
time of war when and in such numbers as Congress shall au- 
thorize. 

The Army will be increased 3 regiments of Infantry, 10 
regiments of Cavalry, 15 regiments of Field Artillery, 93 com- 
panies of Coast Artillery, 5 regiments of Engineers, 2 battalions 
of Mounted Engineers, the necessary number of auxiliary troops 
in the Medical Department, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps 
and the unassigned recruits, and in addition thereto the number 
of Philippine Scouts that may be determined upon by the Presi- 
dent, not te exceed a maximum of 12,000. 

The number of general officers of the Army has been increased 
from 7 major generals and 17 brigadier generals to 11 major 
generals and 36 brigadier generals. This will provide the neces- 
Sary general officers to command the divisions and brigades and 
furnish the general officers for the General Staff. 


> ‘ 
1c, 


GENERAL STAFF EXPANDED. 
The General Staff Corps has been increased from 38 officers 
to 57 officers, and the duties of the General Staff remain the 
Same as they were before the writing of the new bill. This 


| 
important corps has been nearly doubled, and with its increased | 
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be commissioned in the National Guard if the governors so 
desire Enlistments in the National Guard will be for six 
years, three years with the colors and three years with the re- 
serves, but a man may serve out his enlistment, if he so desires, 
instead of going into the reserve. Hereafter the enlistment con- 


tract for the National Guard will contain an oath of allegiance 
both to the State and to the United States, and not only enlisted 
i but officers must subscribe to such an oath. The President 
snot only authorized to call out the National Guard for the con- 
stitutional purposes, but is also authorized to draft them into 
the service of the United States, whether they desire to come or 
not, and also to draft the additional men that may be needed 
to keep such National Guard units at war strength in case the 
National Guard reserve authorized by this act is not sufficient 
for that purpose. Ample provision is made for the protection of 
Federal property in the hands of the National Guard, and in 
case property is lost or destroyed through neglect or in any 
other way that could have been avoided the States must replace 
the property so lost. 

Under the new law horses can be supplied to the mounted 
organizations of the National Guard, and provision is made for 
their care and maintenance. 

BETTER TRAINING FOR MILITIA, 

The National Guard will be required to have 48 periods of 
armory training each year and 15 days’ field training, and in 
case the prescribed amount of training is not undergone the 
President may withhold the funds appropriated for the National 
Guard as he sees fit. In addition to that, the Secretary of War 
may require such additional study on the part of the officers 
as he may deem necessary. During periods of field training 
the National Guard will be paid at the same rate as the Regular 
Army, and for the armory training a generous rate of pay is 
nuthorized. National Guard officers and men may be sent to 
various service schools and will be paid during such periods. 
‘The National Guard will be subject to the laws and regulations 
voverning the Army of the United States from the time that 
they are required to come into that service, and after that time 
there no evading the Federal law. A uniform system of 
courts-martial for the National Guard is authorized, the limita- 
tions of which are fixed by law. This will tend to uniform pro- 
cedure and practice in all the different States. When the Na- 
tional Guard is drafted into the service of the United States, 
fhey will be entitled to all the rights of the existing pension 
laws, 

In order to encourage target practice, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to establish ranges and to supply rifles, ammunition, 
and instructors for rifle clubs in various parts of the country. 


is 


WILSON CONSISTENT THROUGHOUT, 


President Wilson’s attitude on the question of national de- 
fense has been consistent throughout. He has stood against 
turning America into a military camp and against universal 
compulsory service, but in his first communication to Congress 
in which he discussed this subject at length, he declared : 

We must depend in every time of national peril, in the future as 
in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, 
but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. It will be right 
enough, right American policy, based upon our accustomed principles 
und practices, to provide a system by which every citizen who will volun- 
teer for the training may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, 
the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanita- 
tion of camps. We should encourage such training and make it a means 
of discipline which our young men will learn to value. It is right that 
we should provide it not only, but that we should make it as attractive 
as possible. * * * It is right, too, that the National Guard of the 
States should be developed and strengthened by every means which is 
not inconsistent with our obligations to our own people or with the 
established policy of our Government. And this, also, not because the 
time or occasion specially calls for such measures, but because it should 
be our constant policy to make these provisions for our national peace 
and safety. 

This was the message of the President, delivered in person to 
Congress at the first opportunity after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war in 1914. In this same message the President warned 
the country against nervousness and hysteria: 

We shall easily and sensibly— 


He predicted 


* * * 


agree upon a policy of defense. Our policy will not be for an 
occasion. It will be conceived as a permanent and settled thing, which 
we will pursue at all seasons, without haste and after a fashion per- 


fectly consistent with the peace of the world, the abiding friendship of 
States, and the unhampered freedom with all whom we deal. 


POLICY OUTLINED IN 1915. 

One year later, on December 7, 1915, the President defined at 
creater length his policy of preparedness and outlined the pro- 
gram essentially as Congress subsequently enacted it. A democ- 
racy, he declared, is not belligerent and will not maintain a large 
standing army. “ War,” he said, “ has never been a mere matter 
It is a thing of disciplined might. If our 


ows 


» 


of men and guns, 
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citizens are ever to fight effectively upon a sudden summuns, 
they must know how modern fighting is done, and what to do 
when the summons comes to render themselves immediately 


available and immediately effective. 


And the Government must 


be their servant in this matter, must supply them with the train- 


ing they need to take care of themselves and it.” 
Industrial preparedness, the ability readily to mobilize the 


industries of the country, was also urged by President Wilson 


at this time. “I take it for granted,” he said, “ that I do not 
need your authority to call into systematic consultation with 
the directing officers of the Army and Navy men of recognized 
leadership and ability from among our citizens who are thor- 


oughly familiar, for example, with the transportation facilities 


} 








of the country and therefore competent to advise how they may 
be coordinated when the need arises, those who can suggest the 
best way in which to bring about prompt cooperation among the 
manufacturers of the country, should it be necessary, and those 
who could assist to bring the technical skill of the country to 
the aid of the Government in the solution of particular problems 
of defense.” 

The President has been frequently misquoted and misrepre- 
sented because in his message of December, 1915, he declared 
that the administration “had not been negligent of national 
defense. We are not unmindful,” he said, ‘‘of the great re- 
sponsibility resting upon us. We shall learn and profit by the 
lesson of every experience and every new circumstance; and 
what is needed will be adequately done.” For their own par- 
tisan purposes this passage was misunderstood by Republican 
press and politicians, and the impression was sought to be con- 
veyed that President Wilson had declared that the country, in 
his opinion, was adequately prepared and needed no new iegis- 
lation, no increase in either Army or Navy, no modernization of 
its land and sea defenses. But the President’s own words an- 
swer this charge and prove it to have been without basis and 
unfounded. 

FIRST MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 


Up till the Wilson administration no administration in the 
history of the United States had made any effort to cope with 
the problem of industrial preparedness. For decades before 
the outbreak of the European war the industries of Germany had 
been mobilized. Not only had the Imperial German Government 
tabulated the manufacturing plants, the railroads, and the 
mines of the nation with a view to securing prompt cooperation 
for the national defense, but the authorities had listed the names 
of every citizen so that in time of stress they might know whom 
to send to the trenches, whom to call upon for the manufacture 
of munitions, what shops to turn into the control of the quarter- 
master’s department, and so on. In France, as in Austria und 
in Germany, every horse and wagon suitable for military service 
was listed and the records were kept by areas so that at any time 
the Governments could ascertain in any stated district what 
horses and wagons were available, their condition, and their 
readiness to respond. 

The national-defense act, passed by the Democratic Congress 
and signed on June 3, 1916, by President Wilson, was the first 
treatment, comprehensive or otherwise, of the subject of the 
mobilization of the industries of the United States. 

To this administration belongs the credit, then, of having 
prepared in times of peace the industries of the United States 
for effective use for national defense in time of war. For the 
first time in the history of the country an industrial inventory 
of the United States was prepared under the direction of the 
Government by the Committee on Industrial Preparedness of 
the United States Naval Consulting Board. This gigantic task, 
which was virtually completed before the Ist of August, 1916, 
reveals just what plants the country over can use their equip- 
ment to produce the thousands of things necessary for the 
Goverment’s use in a national emergency. By the closest kind 
of cooperation between Congress, the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, and the business interests 
of the country, a firm and enduring foundation for the Nation’s 
defense has been raised. 

ANNUAL 


The national-defense act provides for the sending of annual 
educational orders to American manufacturers in order to teach 
them during peace how to turn out the military and naval sup- 
plies needed in an emergency. An industrial reserve will also 
be created so that in time of war the skilled mechanic may be 
kept at work where his services are most valuab!« instead of 
being sent to the firing line. 

Both the inventory and the legislation growing out of it are 
the result of a remarkable three months’ campaign made by a 
volunteer, unpaid organization of business men and engineers 
created by the Wilson administration. It marks.a new era in 


REPORTS REQUIRED. 





the relations of the engineer, the manufacturer, and the citizen 
venerally in the safeguarding of the National Government, as 
well as a much closer coordination between various govern- 
mental agencies. In many States undeveloped resources have 
been classified and given publicity and new industries are 
promised as the result of information gathered. } 

Business men the country over received the investigators 
with the greatest courtesy and cooperation. In only a few cases 
did they refuse to give the desired information, and then 
usually under a misunderstanding of the committee’s plans, | 
which was quickly cleared up. More than 30,000 concerns, each | 
doing an annual business of over $100,000, were classified, in | 
addition to many smaller plants with equipment peculiarly | 
suited to turn out material for the fighting line. At the time 
of the Mexican crisis Chairman Coffin sent out urgent telegrams 
to the chairmen of all State boards, subdivisions of the indus- 
trial mobilization committee, urging all possible haste in pre- 
paring to supply the needs of the Army, and Secretary Baker, 
of the War Department, detailed five Regular Army officers, 
two of them members of the General Staff, to the committee 
headquarters in New York. 

Compliance with all orders given by the Government for prod- 
ucts or materials is made obligatory and are to take precedence 
over all other orders and contracts. Operators of plants 
equipped for the manufacture of arms or ammunition are re- 
quired to manufacture and furnish these supplies upon the order 
of the Government at a reasonable price. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Important new legislation was enacted in the Army appro- 
priation bill of 1916. The most important single item in this 
bill was that which created the Council of National Defense 
for the coordination of the industries and resources for national 
security and welfare. This council, the need for which has long |} 
been set forth by military experts, and which, incidentally, was | 
never recognized by Republican administrations, consists of the | 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and | 
Labor, together with an advisory commission nominated by the | 
President to serve patriotically without compensation. By the 
terms of the statute it is enacted that the duty of this Council | 
of National Defense shall be: 


To supervise and direct investigations and make recommendations to 
the President and the heads of executive departments as to the location 
of railroads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as 
to render possible expeditious concentration of troops and supplies to 
points of defense; the coordination of military, industrial, and com- | 
mercial purposes in the location of extensive highways and branch lines | 
of railroad; the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military 
and naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
articles and materials essential to the support of armies and of the 
people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the development | 
of seagoing transportation; data as to amounts, location, method, and | 
means of production, and availability of military supplies; the giving | 
of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class of sup- | 
plies needed by the military and other services of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of feed the immediate concentration and utili- 
zation of the resources of the Nation. 


SWISS IDEA ADOPTED. 

Another section of the Army appropriation bill sets aside 
$300,000 for the establishment of indoor and outdoor rifle 
ranges. These ranges will be under the control of the War 
Department, in charge of a “director of civilian marksman- 
ship,” and will be utilized to encourage and train citizens in the 
art and science of rifle shooting. This is in line with the Swiss 
idea of universal military service, and paves the way for the 
accomplishment of President Wilson’s hope that there should | 
be in America “a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms.” 


Threatened Railroad Strike. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN. 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Hovset or 


LEPRESENTATIVES, 
1916. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I was quite anxious to have an 
opportunity to submit a few remarks on the bill H. R. 17700 
while the same was being considered in the House, but inasmuch | 
4S everyone knew that if the threatened railroad strike which 
had been called for 7 o’clock a. m. Monday, the 4th, should be | 
averted by the passage of that bill, there was no time to be lost | 


Monday, September 4, 
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With this result to the enginemen: Although receiving $5.45 per 
14) les, as against $4, their average monthly wages have fallen 
from S180 to $145 per month, and their death and disability rate is 
or ntly increasing 

The membership of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, as per 
our insurance reports, is about 70,000. Our laws require a man to 
have one year’s experience as a locomotive engineer before he can be- 
come a member rhe company requires a man to fire at least three 
years before they will promote him to be an engineer. The mortuary 
statements of the engineers’ insurance department show the average 
life of the Insured members to be over 11 and under 12 years. Thus 
the average life of a man in locomotive service on the railroads is less 
than 16 years. Our brotherhood pays out each year for. death, dis- 
ability, and personal injury to members over $2,000,000. 

Now, remember, before the company will hire a fireman or promote 
him he must pass a first-class physical examination. With men s0 
physically perfect when we take them in as members, why is the death 
and total disability ratio so high? We answer without fear of truthful 
contradiction—tong hours of service, rain or shine, sleet or snow; ex- 
p e to ali kinds of weather; hard-riding, filthy, insanitary loco- 
mo 3; filthy. insanitary eating, drinking, and -sleeping facilities 
when out on the road away from home. No provisions made by the 
company to provide sanitary eating and sleeping quarters when tied 
up by the 16-hour law, and for years and years and years forced to 
drink filthy water out of public ponds and engine water tanks, so that 
the average healthy man, physically perfect when promoted as an engi- 
neer, has his health destroyed and is relegated to the grave or scrap 
heap in less than 12 years. ; 

While Wall Street manipulators are making their millions by our 
long hours, by our hard work, one crew of 5 men moving the tonnage 
that formerly took 5 crews of 25 men; while the presidents and gen- 
ern! managers do their work in luxuriously furnished offices, steam- 
heated in winter, with electric fans and distilled ice water in summer 
and palatial private cars to travel in, so that their high salaries of | 
from $18,000 to $100,000 a year can be paid. | 

if Congress and the public would go into this, they would soon learn 
the violation of the 16-hour law, some 78,000 cases now pending; they 
would soon learn the true cause of car shortage so detrimental to the 
pro ng and shipping classes of our country, and they would soon 
learn that a Federal law to compel all railroads to move every loaded 
er empty car billed out at least 100 miles every calendar day of 
’4 hours would reduce the car shortage 50 per cent, put the small 
shipper on equal terms with the big shipper and those of special privi- 
lege, and the roads could handle the present tonnage of freight and 


earn the revenue thereon in at least one-third less time than at present. 
of course, this would upset the Wall Street manipulators, as they 


could not show such a large revenue per train-mile that now permits 
them to issue unlimited stocks and bonds, injecting volimes of water 
into the same and unloading them on the public, and putting the pro- 
ceods into their own profits. 

managers point to passenger engineers’ wages of $211 to $225 
per month. That is true, but the engineer must ride 4,800 to 5,100 


miles every SO days to earn that wage, or 57,600 to 61.200 miles a 
year, while the freight engineer would have to work 5,755 hours a 
year, or over 18 hours out of every 24—a thing impossible for a 
human being to do 





The Banking and Currency Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CHARLES H. 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago, when the rural- 
credits bill was being considered, I listened to a number of the 
majority Members proclaim that the enactment of that legis- 
lation would do for the farmers what the Glass-Owen currency 
law had done for the business men. The claim was made so 
frequently that it seemed to be accepted. 

Then the frequency of its statement grew monotonous and 
challenged an investigation. That investigation revealed the 
fact that if the rural-credits law promised no more to its bene- 
ficiaries than the Glass-Owen law produced it was little better 
than a vain thing. 

An investigation of the workings of the Glass-Owen legislation 
will prompt the inquiry of what it has done to the business men 
rather than what it has done for them. I shall not criticize 
or discuss the Glass-Owen legislation or the banking and cur- 
rency act from a partisan standpoint, because it was to some 
extent supported at different stages by members of both parties 
and individuals of various political tendencies. A reasonably 
careful following of the new banking system during its life, 
beginning November 16, 1914, up to July 1, 1916, causes some 
to marvel why the majority Members are claiming exclusive 
credit for this legislation, instead of charging joint responsibility 
against minority Members for aiding in any way its enactment 
into a law. 

Congress, like any other body, gains respect for action when it 
deserves it. But it can not claim the respect of the business 
world by asserting merit when palpable failure obtains. The 
reiterated boast, made day after day during the last month, of 
special credit to the majority for the enactment of the banking 
and currency law if not contradicted by anyone would convince 


HON. SLOAN, 
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the public that the minority, as well as the majority, was ignor- 
ant of the actual workings of the new banking and currency act. 

A brief statement of facts leading up to the enactment of the 
present law might be interesting. For nearly 20 years the pres- 
ent majority party found expression of itself on the money ques- 
tion in the “ free coinage of silver.” In the battle of the stand- 
ards, the people of the United States supported the Republican 
Party. When the standard of business value was established, 
sound control of credits became the next consideration. 

The Republican Party in Congress organized a monetary com- 
mission which pursued one of the greatest investigations ever 
undertaken sgid completed by man. Out of it was evolved the 
so-called Aldrich, or Aldrich-Vreeland plan of banking and cur- 
rency. This plan had for its basis: 

First. The gold standard of value. 

Second. A system of banking and currency based upon three 
fundamental factors: 

(a) Central control. 

(b) Bank ownership. 

(c) Asset currency. 

The defeat of the Republican House in 1910 prevented the en- 
actment of these principles into law because the Democrats of 
the Sixty-second Congress opposed the plan. 

At Baltimore in 1912 the Democratic Party declared against 
the Aldrich plan of reform in our banking and currency. Al- 
though Democracy was successful at the polls, the country had 
become convinced that that plan was sound in principle, and if 
wisely planned and enacted into law it would be workable. 

The Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives employed a verbal artist at an expense of $4,817 to 
draft a bill embodying the essential elements of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland plan, but so concealing the important features that 
prejudiced majority Members might be induced to support it. 
This being accomplished it was up to the majority Members to 
vote for the bill because they could not see the Aldrich features, 
or at least did not recognize their importance. It was also up 
to minority Members to consider favorably the proposed legisla- 
tion because it included these provisions. 

The bill was materially modified in the Senate, and upon its 
return from conference received new support; not that it was 
thought to be a workable nreasure, but that it was a basis for 
later amendment; because the basis of the bill was merely one 
step in the evolution of the banking and currency legislation, 
begun quite a number of years ago, and it remains to be per- 
fected in years to come. 

_It has not been and is not a success. Supreme authority in 
the majority party claimed that it prevented panics in the early 
months of the European war. Sufficient answer to that is the 
fact that the Reserve System was put in operation three and 
one-half months after the European war began. Further, the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Emergency Currency Act, a Republican meas- 
ure, was in force at the outbreak of the war, and served the 
purpose of preventing a panic. The system thus far, while fur- 
nishing a basis for success under amended terms and manage- 
ment, is not a success, and it is due to the American people to 
be so told by those in any wise responsible for its enactment. 

The first test of success or failure of the system is, Has it 
paid? National banks were forced into the system under pen- 
alty of forfeiting their charters. As rompensation for this com- 
pulsion they were assured of 6 per cent return upon their money 
invested. Some of the regional banks have not paid actual ex- 
penses, say nothing about declaring a dividend up to July 1, 
1916. Others have had a slight excess of earnings over ex- 
penses, and others have been enabled to pay small dividends. 

First test: The total earnings of all 12 banks from November 
16, 1914, to July 1, 1916, was $4,078,811; total expenses, $2.597.- 
565. Net earnings for same period, $1,481,246, or at the rate of 
1x% per cent per annum on the enforced capital investment. 

Second test: If the system were not a profitable one to the 
enforced investors, still, if it has served the public well, that 
might palliate the first objection— 

Has it served the public? 

(a) Investments in the primary channels designed by the bil! 
itself have only in a limited way been made. 

In the primary function of the system rediscounting throug! 
member banks 34 per cent of the resources of the system 
is now (May, 1916, average) engaged. Of the $596,316,000, 
mpstly of liquid wealth taken from the channels of finance and 
commerce and placed in cold storage in these banks, only 
$20,183,000 is invested in the primary purpose for which the 
system was created. I speak of this as the primary purpose 
of the system, because in the act itself it is given that place in 
section 13, where there is an enumeration of the active busi- 
ness functions of these regional banks. Further, the report 
which was filed by the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
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House in support of the Glass bill, section 13 was discussed 
and rank given it as I have stated. On page 48 of that report 
will be found the following discussion: 








In section 14 is set forth the fundamental business purpose of the 
bill in providing for rediscount operations he Federal reserve banks 
ar t ft outset authorized to receive current deposits from their 
at holders or from the Government or from other Federal r rve 
ban in so far as the latter may need to keep funds with them for 
exchange purposes ‘ . . 

The fundamental requirement throughout all of the disc unt section 
of the proposed bill is that antecedent to tl erformance of a service 
by a Federal reserve bank for a member bank which applies therefor 
ti member bank shall indorse or guarantee the obligations which it 
offers for discount Subject to this requirement the proposed bill, 
first of all, provides that notes and bills having a maturity of not over 





6) days and drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial pur 
poses or the proceeds of which have been used for such purposes shall 
be admitted to rediscount. 


It will be noted that the foregoing discussion refers to section 
14. but in the rearrangement of sections, section 14 of the Glass 
bill became section 13 of the completed act. 

(b) Of the secondary or permissive investments authorized 
in section 14 of the act (15 of the Glass bill) there is 25 per 
cent of the total resources now engaged. 
secondary or permissive investments are 74 times as great as 
the fundamental investment for which the system was organ- 
ized. 
interesting, and is found on page 52 of that report, as follows: 

It will have been observed that the transactions authorized in section 


14 (14 of the bill, 13 of the act) were entirely of a nature originating | 


with member banks and involving a rediscount operation. It is clearly 
necessary to extend the permitted transactions of the Federal reserve 
banks beyond this very narrow ~~ for two reasons: 

1. The desirability of enabling Federal reserve banks to make their 
rate of discount effective in the general market at those times and under 
those conditions when rediscounts were slack and when, therefore, there 
might have been accumulation of funds in the reserve banks without 


any motive on the part of member banks to apply for rediscounts or | 


perhaps with a strong motive on their part not to do so. 
® The desirability of opening an outlet through which the funds of 
reserve banks might be protitably used at times when it was 


Federal 


sought to facilitate transactions in foreign exchange or to regulate gold | 


? 


movements. 


This leaves out of $596,916,000 resources only $168,537,000 | 


earning assets. 

(c) Of these secondary or permisSive investments there are: 
United States bonds, $54,959,000; bills bought in open market, 
$51,155,000; and municipal warrants, $39,154,000. This leaves 





In other words, the | 


A discussion of these secondary investments might be | 
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? Rate for bills of exchange in open market operations. 
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‘A rate of 2 to 4 per cent for bills with or without member bank indorsement has been aut! ed 
Rate for commodity paper maturing within 30 days, 34 per cent; over 30 to 60 days, 4 per cent; over 60 to 2 Pe 
It will be observed that agricultural and live-stock paper dis- | As the rural credits system h: 


count averages nearly 14 per cent higher than the other classes 
of paper in which the system invests its money. As this paper 
is based upon values for which there is a ready market, and 
perhaps the steadiest market of all our American products, it 
would seem to be an absolutely unfair discrimination against 
the farmer. 

The President of the United States, on the 2d day of Septem- 
ber, 1916, while standing on the lawn of ever-deepening shadows, 
formally repudiating, so far as in him lay, the one-term plank 
of the Baltimore platform, said: 


* For the farmers of the country we have virtually created commer- 
cial credits by means of the Federal reserve act and the rural credits 
ee ee now have the standing of other business men in the money 
narket, . 


course, no one can tell much about 
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1916 stimated by doubling the actual number in first half of 

‘ a 7 = 18,300 


The average annual number of failures for 1909, 1910, 1911, 
and 1912 was 13,567. 

Average for 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, 17,333. 

Average for 1915 and 1916, years reserve act was in operation, 
19,011. 

Record for a 


recent week: 


Bradstreet’s reports business failures in the United States for the 
k ending August 24, as follows: 
Week ending Aug. 24, 19156 na ee scleiealioal 300 
Weeks corresponding to this week: 
1915 cas bea tap dali ae cables thealnised eabsleatas so eaacd ee aaa eee tation 296 
ai den edtoecseehetabens Hsieh ctoernabmetgrallnan solid irsac St tek ta i ces ci a 297 
I cc acaeteh cones neice descent ean skal ae alicia ine aoaital 269 
1912. = al caanainninsateeetoniae iiaieniaieencairen . 228 


It should perhaps be said, though as no excuse or palliation, 
that the volume of liabilities have not kept pace with the num- 
ber of failures. , The significance of that is the fact that the 
system is not rendering the aid to small or moderate business 
which ought to have the preferred call, if any there be, over 
big business, which can and does take advantage of war stimu- 
lated conditions, 

It is to be hoped that a future Congress will by wise amend- 
ment and a prudent management and proper modification 
cause our banking system to become of use and service to the 
people and to commerce, but a proper respect for ourselves and 
ihe intelligent judgment of the country would forbid our boast 
when an apology for failure is due either from Congress or the 

tem’s management. 


The So-Called Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLIFTON N. McARTHUR, 
OF OREGON, 


In rus House or REepreseNTATIVES, 


Monday, September 4, 1916. 


McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the so- 
‘eight-hour law” just passed by Congress that in any 

y limits a day’s work to eight hours. The measure in ques- 
tion merely provides for extra wages for certain classes of rail- 
voud employees who may work more than eight hours per day. 
lt is therefore not an eight-hour law, but a law for the regulation 
of wages. I am in sympathy with eight-hour legislation, as my 

cord in the legislature of my own State shows, but I do not 
approve of the measure just passed nor of the manner of its 
passage, I do not believe it is the function of Congress to legis- 
Inte as to the wages of employees other than those in the Govy- 
ernment service. In the passage of this law Congress has in- 
vaded a new field and has invited all laborers whose products 
are shipped in interstate commerce to come here and demand 
that their wages be increased. We have let down the bars for 
the admission of all kinds of disputes between capital and labor. 
We have created a precedent that will bring trouble not only to 
ourselves but to future generations. 

I hold to the belief that Congress in order to promote the 
eeneral welfare has the right to legislate as to the length of 
hours that men may work in moving trains in interstate com- 
meree, and I am ready and willing to consider such legislation 
upon its merits, but not as a subterfuge for something else. I 
question the authority of Congress to fix wage schedules, and 
venture the opinion that the country does not approve of the 
law just passed—even if it be the means of averting the threat- 
ened strike. Furthermore, I am not sure that the railroad em- 
ployees themselves desire to have Congress fix the amounts of 
their compensation. 


enlled 


EIGHT-HOUR LEGISLATION UNSOUGHT. 
The American Federation of Labor, at its Philadelphia con- 
vention in 1914, adopted the following: 


The American Federation of Labor, as in the past, again declares 
that the question of the regulation of wages and the hours of labor 
should be undertaken through trade-union activity, and not to be made 
subjects of laws through legislative enactment, excepting in so far as 
such regulations affect or govern the employment 6f women and minors, 
health and morals, and employment by Federal, State, municipal 
government 





or 
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In other words, the forces of organized labor do not propose 
to surrender the power to fix wage schedules, but intend that it 
remain within the jurisdiction of the several unions. This posi- 
tion was reiterated at the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in San Francisco last November, and 
was stoutly defended on the floor by Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of that organization. While the railway brotherhoods 
are not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, it is 
highly probable that the rank and file of their members are of 
the same opinion. In permitting their chieftains to take this 
question into politics the brotherhoods have done the cause of 
labor incalculable harm, and in refusing to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences with the railroads they have struck down a principle 
which the Federal Government has been trying for years to es- 
tablish and which society accepts as the most helpful and equi- 
table method of settling disputes between capital and labor. 

I know hundreds of members of the various brotherhoods, and 
many of them are among my warmest personal friends. I ¢an 
not believe that the rank and file of these splendid organizations 
approve of the methods employed to pass this bill. 

CLASS LEGISLATION ENACTED. 

The bill which Congress has just passed is class legislation 
in that it recognizes less than 20 per cent of the railroad workers. 
The other 80 per cent—the switchmen, towermen, section hands 
trackwalkers, shopworkers, agents, and laborers—do not come 


within the purview of the bill. Why this favoritism? If the 
trainmen are entitled to more pay, how about the great army 


of hard-working men in the section crews whose backs are bent 
“day in and day out ” under the strain of the pick and crowbar? 
How about the poorly paid men in the switch towers, who shar 
with the locomotive engineers the responsibility for the great 
loads of human freight? I am not an expert in transportatior 
matters, but, according to my vision, we have enacted a 
piece of class legislation. 

I do not pretend to say that the claims of the brotherhoods 
for an increased wage are unjust. FE have no knowledge o 
information upon the subject nor do I believe that half a doze 
Members of this body have more than a superficial knowledge 
as to the matter at issue. If the men are entitled to more pay 
they should receive it; but the decision that grants the increase 
should be made only after a full examination as to all the facts 
I wish to see every laborer in the country amply paid for his 
labor and services, but I object to seeing his wages fixed by legis- 
lation, particularly where there is no knowledge as to the justice 
of his claims. 
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BURDEN FALLS ON SHIPPER, 

Railroad officials tell us that the increased cost of operation 
to American roads because of the recent act will approximate 
$60,000,000 per year. The brotherhood men admit that it will 
approximate $20,000,000. The general public will likely strike a 
balance between these figures, but in any event the increase will 
amount to many millions of dollars, which will come home to t] 
American shipper—the farmer, merchant, stockman, lumberm: 
and manufacturer—in the shape of increased freight rates, whic! 
in turn, will add to the already high cost of living. In contro 
versies such as we have just witnessed the general public always 
bears the brunt of the burden and pays the bill. 

ACTS UNDER THREAT. 

The worst feature of the measure just passed was the mann 
of its enactment. The bill was rushed through both Houses o 
Congress without investigation or mature consideration, an 
practically without debate. It was rushed through under duress 
under the threat of a great railroad strike. Congress had | 
opportunity to exercise its discretion or to say whether or no 
the demands of the brotherhoods are just. Congress cringed a 
crawled, debased itself, humiliated the country, disregarded 1 
principle of arbitration, discredited organized labor, and mz: 
no permanent settlement of the great question at issue. Congress 
did, however, establish a precedent whereby any class of ci 
zens—laboring, capitalistic, or other—may come here and, und 
threat of a strike or other situation involving the welfare of tlic 
country, demand hasty and improper legislation. In this ré 
spect Congress has surrendered its sovereign lawmaking pow: 
and has served notice on the country that government no long 
rests upon the people’s will, through their chosen representatives 
but rather upon the demands of some class or group of citize: 
[t is a shameful spectacle to see Congress thus violating the esta! 
lished traditions of the country and the priceless ideals handed 
down by our fathers. 

If government is to be a thing of worth, it must not dep 
from fundamental principles, even in the face of expedien 
Had our fathers acted the part of cowards and weaklings 
instead of holding to their cherished ideals and conviction 
there would have been no Declaration of Independence and 
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unions. Congress consented to ie sacrifice of self-respect, which In advance of the 
was necessary in order to seal the President’s shameful submission to | ternational code and ! | 
the threat of a strike order. | | to reco P) tv 
But there was a remnant in each branch—larger relatively in the|. ce : . ; 
Senate than in the House of Representatives—which refused to bow in his condue of Amer mn! ‘ ' 





to the dictatorship of the four brotherhood leads The 56 Republi- | Mexico has transgres 1 the 


eans and 2 Democrats in the House and the 26 Republicans and 2 | which would “es = nited 
Democrats in the Senate who voted against a complete surrender of | " sd s : uy . , naw 
legislative power to a lobby sitting with stop watches in the gallery | Vances ernational cout ove , 1 
have written their names on an imperishable roll of honor. dates the United States ] 6 
a work. Thus it will be seen th \ 
_ ‘ . e the operation of this Mewic 1 mH 
Wilson’s Demand for Mexico Is Justice. iain et meaihas 
aes begins to apply the principles hi | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS this American principle of the in b 
or of ema nati ey ill hy pl a f < | 
7 ‘ 7 ra 7 — — ALI 
HON. CLAUDIUS U. STONE, | oar retations with Mes 
4 ul al CFLis ‘i . . 
OF ILLINOIS, with our relations th ft oO Rey ‘ 
rere . . ee . Hiemisnhe that Ss il oO hl , op 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. phere that it was i! 
the one without regard to the 1 All I Arne 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. on intentlv as e United St ‘ | . 
Mr. STONE Mr. Speaker, under the leave sranted to me which had been engenderer ! ' me 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: ee ae ee ee : ee : “ 


WILson’s DEMAND For Mexico Is Justicp—StTory oF PRESIDENT’S e 4] aa aoe ; 
CouracgEovus RervsaL To Force ARMED INTERVENTION Upon a Herpr- | ® tle sincerity of ft uly pi \ 
LESS PEOPLE. was making to all 1 Govel \ | 


President Wilson’s faith in democracy and the unselfishness | tunate Republics of Centr: 
of the United States in international dealings have been so | Of the conviction that the d ex] 
strikingly expressed in his Mexican policy that it may be said | themselves in less fortur 
to constitute the greatest contribution which the country has States would mete out to Mexico 
made in many years to the progressive thought of mankind. \ cle 
While Europe suffered the throes of the most horrible war | When one real 
that ever has afflicted humanity, the United States, under | Mexican situation the | 
President Wilson’s guidance, maintained peace with her stricken | 122 2 cooperative poll I \ 
neighbor, holding fast to the principle that a small nation’s | Signed Conk 
sovereignty is entitled to the same consideration as that of a | perity of the United & 
great power. | develop a sort « ternation 
Frowning upon two elements of our citizenship who sought phere which w st as au me 
to compel the Government to undertake armed intervention | can Plicy has shed a ¢ 
in Mexico—that section of the property holders who wanted quieted the suspicions of Lat | 
intervention as a measure of protecting their wildcat invest- | cur histo the La Americ ( { 
ments, and the politicians of the opposition who were willing ! friends of the United Stat I 
to work any injustice in order to advance their partisanship resources Of nation 
the President has steadily refused to take any course not | ing the bonds of good-will bi ( ek 
consistent with Mexico’s right to solve her own internal | phere Mr. W 
probk ms. orde 
Two considerations have animated the President in the formu- The sincerity of the 
lation of his Mexican policy and have compelled his adherence as put to the test 
in it throughout his administration, namely: vhich that t 
The firth conviction that all nations, both the weak and the | With other Governme! 
powerful, have the inviolable right to control their internal | tinties of : re 
affairs. ery from the attitue 
The belief, established upon the history of the world, that | cams at the time of Mr. T: 
Mexico will never become a peaceful and law-abiding neigh- | to a condition of 
bor of the United States until she has been permitted to achieve | t! 
& permanent and basic settlement of her troubles without out- Chil . to the | S 


' side interference. rom e newspapel 
In applying these principles the President has been animated ceased to be 


by a generous spirit of forbearance, inspired by the possession le with tl 
of superior power and by a desire to aid rather than coerce a 
sister Republic. Thus he has not been as ready to turn to the acne 





effective last resort of physical force to assure the protection of ‘t the first time 
the rights of American citizens and to compel compliance with has been elev: tec the 
the demands of this Government as he might have been had | name of the Unit 


Mexico been better able to protect herself. Limitations to this! of our Ameri The 
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thre in the continent, the vigor and purity of our 
utual cooperation for the defense of our national 
rights and privileges have n the salient features of his continental 

and when the moment came of showing with deeds the absolute 
rity of his fraternal principles, as was the case in the unfortunate 

which gave rise to the mediation conference at Niagara 
without any hesitation whatever placed his authority and 
on the of peace and Jove among the sister nations. 
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he has 
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HISTOR S CERT 


AIN VERDICT, 


\ 


\! whose have not been clouded by 
ness or misleading propagandas can escape a feeling of 
when the principles on which the President’s policy was 
based are fully comprehended. It is indeed a matter of deep 
and sober gratification to realize that when the great intellects 
of the future turn back the pages of history to study the origin 
ihe movement designed to make an end of all ambitious and 


sweTiTeual ye receptions 
Hist 


sreody wars, they must add another tribute to the list which 
mankind has awarded America for her unselfish services. 
How intense and incapable of being altered by partisan as- 


suults must be the pride which Mr. Wilson himself feels in the 
contribution he has enabled his country to make to the noble 
ideals of mankind. It can be understood best by recalling an 
incident in the early days of his administration, when Mr. 
Wilson expressed to an inconspicuous little woman with whom 


he was conversing in his White House office the hope that there | 


would be no war during his administration. That was before 
the outbreak of the European war and before the interven- 
tionist hydra had reared its head in America. One had to turn 
to history for an appreciation of war's horrors and for a con- 
trast with the tender mercies of our day of peace. Since that 
time Mexico has placed a severe restraint upon the President’s 
efforts to maintain peace throughout his administration. There 
have been times when war seemed almost inevitable, but each 
test has been met by firmness and a consistent adherence to the 
ideals which Mr. Wilson recognized. And so the President 
stands to-day, attacked as bitterly as Lincoln ever was attacked. 

There have been times when the counseling of selfishness, if 
listened to, might have withdrawn the President from the path 
he has followed. Criticism and malicious partisanship have 
made the path difficult at times, and always there has been the 
probability that his personal fortunes would be served best 
were he to adopt the easy course of sending the American Army 
into Mexico. The President has not sought anything in his own 
hehalf, however. 

1 am willing 
said President Wilson in reference to his Mexican crities 
no matter what my personal fortunes may be, to play for the verdict 
of mankind. Personally it will be a matter of indifference to me what 
the verdict on the 7th of November is, provided I feel any degree of 
confidence that when a later jury sits I shall get their judgment in my 
favor. Not my favor personally—what difference does that make— 
but my favor as an honest and conscicntious spokesman of a great 
national convention, 

It is impossible to grasp the vital significance of President 
Wilson's Mexican policy without a broad knowledge of conditions 
which had prevailed in Mexico before President Wilson was in- 
nugurated. The Mexican problem in its present form had existed 
for the American Government ever since our frontier was extended 
to the Rio Grande. There had been peaceful periods, in which 
for the most part order had been maintained and international 
obligations fulfilled, but intermittently there had arisen provo- 
eative circumstances similar in character to those with which 
President Wilson has had to deal. The peace and order which 
was thus capable of being interrupted was a superimposed peace 
and order, and not a normal expression of the contentment of a 
self-regulated people. When the people maintained the peace it 
was because they were forced to do so, and not because justice 
reigned in the land. Thus it was that the history of Mexico, like 
the history of every aspiring people, pressed upon President 
Wilson's consideration the truth that no permanent good rela- 
tions could exist between this great northern Republic and the 
one immediately to the south of us until she had been left free 
to put her house in order, however painful that process might be 
and whatever the demands it might make upon the forbearance 
of the United States. Let us summarize the historical conditions 
which had given rise to the Mexican trouble of the Wilson 
administration : 


THE DIAZ TYRANNY, 


Porfirio Diaz, surrounded by the old feudal lords of his feudal 
the great Spanish-Mexican landlords, mine owners, gen- 
erals, and advocates—called for foreign capital in Mexico, and it 
came; American, French, English, German, Belgian; and it got 
what it came for. At first the concessions granted were reason- 
ably fair. The privileged persons became powerful. They 
formed a ring called the “ Friends of Diaz,” and as he grew old 
he fell more and more under the influence of these men who 
controlled the natural resources of the country. 


states 
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| patient, willing, obedient, teachable. 
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political party, self-styled “ Cientifico,” because the progran: 
was to develop, according to modern, scientific methods, the re- 
sources of Mexico. 

tailroads were built; telegraphs and telephones were installed ; 
old mines were reopened ; new mines discovered ; oil was struck ; 
Jands in great tracts were cultivated and made productive ; later, 
factories and new industries were established. Under the stress 
of competition for concessions the foreigners, Americans among 
them, bribed the “friends of Diaz” or took cientificos into 
business with them as partners or shareholders, and then, to 
hold what they had or to get more, they corrupted the little 
political bosses, the legislatures, and the Congress, and the 
courts. Mexico was more corrupt than any American State ever 
was, and for this reason: Not only American methods of cor- 
ruption but all the corrupting arts of all countries represented 
by the foreign capitalists were mixed and perfected there. 

Labor was cheap and good. Slow and unskilled, it was 
jut principally it was 
cheap. A few cents, gold, a day was good pay. Thence came 
the trouble. 

As Mexico grew rich the Mexicans grew poor. 

The masters had Diaz reintroduce and extend the peonage 
system, under which a worker and his children were bound by 
debt to the land, mines, or factories. A peon who left a master 
could be brought back by the jefes politico (political bosses), 
who had all the machinery of law and the army at their call. 
There was no escape for the worker except when one mastei 
outbid another in bribes to the jefe politico. Sometimes, toward 
the end, the workers on the land or in a factory would strike, 
but Diaz sent his soldiers and ruthlessly cut them down. There 
never was a successful strike in Mexico in the days of Diaz; 
there were few of any sort 

The Mexican people had from the earliest times possessed 
land. Around each village was an ample circle of soil called 
“communal,” which was open to any native of the community 
to use as he chose. And many a Mexican chose to work upon 
this communal land or his own little rancho rather than in the 
mines or on the large plantations. Some Indian tribes held in 
common great stretches of country and never did work for 
wages. It was really only the natural service of the individuals 
enslaved by debt who went out to work for the masters, and 
they had relatives and friends who, free at home, kept up the 
atmosphere and the hope of liberty in Mexico. Diaz took away 
from his people their communal lands. 

His people resisted, and he had to use fraud and force. His 
troops had to kill off some tribes completely and break up others 
by shipping the most spirited of them into actual slavery in 
Yucatan and tropical Mexico, where they died like flies. 

The grand, the underlying cause of the Mexican revolution 
was the will of the Mexican people to be free and independent 
The dramatic setting of the first revolt shows that. The cen 
tennial of Mexico was opened in Mexico City in September, 1910 
It was supposedly a celebration of the victory of Mexican inde 
pendence from foreign control, but really it was a glorification 
of Diaz and his delivery of Mexico into foreign control. But 
the Mexicans understood, and on November 20, before the last of 
the foreign visitors was gone, the Mexican people had risen in 
arms, and the revolution, which has been going on all the five 
years since, was begun. 

MADERO'S FAILURE, 

A poor little rich man’s son led it—Francisco I. Madero. One 
of a large, rich, and very powerful Mexican family, he had 
been educated in Europe and the United States, and, inspired 
with the “radical notions” of the cafés and the labor unions, 
he had been going about Mexico preaching to the peons and 
workers at the crossroads and street corners “land, liberts 
and free elections, and no reelections to a constitutional go 
ernment.” Diaz and his friends, Madero’s own family, r 
garded Pancho Madero as crazy, and they let him go on as 
harmless. But the people heard him gladly; they followed him; 
and by the beginning of 1911 Mexico was afire with a new hop 
Madero had to flee to the United States, but on May 10 the 
revolutionists took Juarez. Madero entered the city, and o1 
May 26, Diaz, who knew his people, resigned and departed fron: 
Mexico City in an armored train to Vera Cruz, whence he saile 
away in a foreign battleship to Europe. 

The tyrant was gone; the tyranny remained. 

The “friends of Diaz,” who did not know the people, the 
cientificos, stayed. They made De la Barra, one of themselve~ 
provisional president, but Madero, at the head of his revolu 
tionary troops, entered Mexico City and became the actual head 
of the Government. He was selected titular president on ©: 
tober 2. Meanwhile, however, the cientificos, the Madero famil) 
leading, surrounded Madero and possessed him. Venustiano 


They formed a ' Carranza, one of Madero’s original leaders in the North, went tv 
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President Taft did not alter the policy he had evolved for 


dealing with Mexico. It was a policy of cautious waiting, the 
character of which was emphasized by Mr. Taft in March, 1912, 
when he threw the weight of his administration against an 
intervention resolution introduced in the Senate as a result 
of the killing of a number of American citizens by Mexicans a 
the Arizona border. Mr. Taft’s views as to America’s duty were 
not changed by the events occurring at Mexico City in the 
closing days of his administration, as was shown by his utter- 
ance at Washington February 26, when he said: 








We must not in a like Mexico—for it differs from the (Cs 
American Republics—tak« uch action as shall give them to 1 
that we are moved by selfish purposes, or arouse them to opposition 
t must avoid in every way that which i lied intervention, 
he patience possible, with the prayer that power may 
é to bring about peace throughout that troub!l d country. 
* * But I have no sympathy—none at all, and the char of 





ywardice does not frighten me—with that whi h’ pr mi ts us for pur- 
poses of exploitation and gain to invade another country and involve 
ourselves in a war, the extent of which we could not realize, and the 

rifice of thousands of lives and of millions of treasure. 

A precedent still more important than the Taft policy existed 
for policy Mr. Wilson was to follow. It was the policy followed 
by President Lincoln in a similarly unsettled period of Mexico's 
history. That policy was enunciated by Mr. Lincoln through 
this communication from his Secretary of State: 








For a few ars past the condition of Mexico has been so* unsettled 
as to raisi question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the 
time has m ome when some foreign power ought, in the interest 


of society generaily, to intervene—to establish a protectorate or some 
form of government in that country and guarantee its continuance 
there. You will not fail to assure the Government of Mexico that 
the President neither has, nor can ever have, any sympathy with such 
designs, in whatever quarter they may arise or whatever character 
they may take on. The President never for a moment doubts that 
the republican system is to pass safely through all ordeals and prove 
a permanent success in our own country, and so be recommended to 
adoption by all other natiens. But he thinks also that the system 
everywhere has to make its way painfully through difficulties and 
embarrassments which result from the action of antagonistic elements 
which are a legacy of former times and very different institutions. The 
President is hopeful of the ultimate triumph of this system over all 
obstacles as well in regard to Mexico as in regard to every other 
American State; but he feels that those States are nevertheless justly 
entitled to a greater forbearance and more generous sympathies from 
the Government and people of the United States than they are likely 
to receive in any other quarter. ; 





n 
i 
AN INHERENT PROBLEM. 

Thus the stage was set for President Wilson. Thus developed 
one of the most burdensome legacies that one American Presi- 


dent ever handed down to another. The first decision which the 
President was called upon to make was between the recognition 
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lit he set out to create the condition which he believed would 
nake his control durable. 

It to stir the Mexican people by his insolence toward the 
1) d States and, if necessary, to provoke intervention. 

DICTATOR’S KEMOVAL ESSENTIAL, 

I tu’s gradual weakening was reported to the Congress of 
the United States by President Wilson in his annual message 
cle ered December 2, 1913. In that message the President re- 
iterated his belief that there could be no certain prospect of 
peace until the dictator had surrendered his usurped authority. 
The President's information regarding the condition of affairs 
in Mexico justified his assertion that Huerta had forfeited the 
respect and the moral support even of those who at one time 
had been willing to see him succeed. “ Little by little he has 
bev completely isolated,” said the President. “By a little 
every day his power and prestige are crumbling and the col- 
lapse is not far away. We shall not, I believe, be obliged to 
alter our policy of watchful waiting, and then, when the end 


comes, we shall hope to see constitutional order restored in dis- 
tressed Mexico by the concert and energy of such of her leaders 
us prefer the liberty of their people to their own ambitions.” 
Mennuwhile, Huerta and his underlings omitted no opportunity 
to try the patience of the United States. A series of insulting 
incidents, which had included offenses against the sovereignty 


of the United States, culminated April 9, 1914, when a quarter- 
master and a boat’s crew from the United States ship Dolphin 
were «rrested at Tampico by officers of Gen. Huerta’s army 


and paraded through the streets of the Mexican city. Two of 


the men were taken into custody while aboard the Dolphin’'s 
boat, which had the flag of the United States at her bow and 
at her stern. The American sailors were released quickly and 


the officers responsible for the arrest apologized. Gen. Huerta 


himsclf later expressed regret. 
The arrest was regarded by Admiral Mayo, in command of 
the American naval vessel at Tampico, as an affront to the flag, 


and the admiral demanded a full salute in atonement for it. 

President Wilson informed the Congress on April 20 that he 
had upheld Admiral Mayo’s demand, and had felt it his duty 
to insist “that the flag of the United States should be saluted 
in such a way as to indicate a new spirit and attitude on the 
part of the Huertistas.” 

The President was moved to this conclusion by a considera- 
tion of the other offensive acts of the Huertista officials. These 
had included the arrest aud temporary imprisonment of a mail 
from the battleship Minnesota at Vera Cruz, and the 
Withholding of an official dispatch from the State Department 


orderly 


to the American Embassy at Mexico City by the authorities of 
the Mexican telegraph service. 
SEIZURE OF VERA CRUZ. 
The President felt that these affronts had been perpetrated 


by Iluerta’s representatives in retaliation for the failure of the 
United States to recognize the dictator. When Huerta ignored 
tiie American ultimatum demanding a salute to the flag, Presi- 


dent Wilson ordered the seizure of the port of Vera Cruz by 
the American naval forces then in Mexican waters. The seizure 
eceurred on April 21. It was accomplished after the death of 


19 American sailors and marines, and approximately 100 Mexi- 
caus. The action was directed solely against Huerta and the 
forces he controlled. The President made it clear that the un- 
dertaking to which he applied the American forces was not war 
against Mexico, but a stroke against the individual and his fol- 
lowers who had perpetrated insults against the United States. 
Huerta’s insolence had become intolerable. The President’s for- 
bearance and his kindly sympathy for the Mexican people could 
not justify him longer in permitting a continuance of Huerta’s 
insolence. It shouid be remembered that always in the Presi- 
dent’s mind there had been reservations as to the extent of the 
sacrifices which the United States Government could make in 
order to avoid armed clashes with one of the offending Mexican 
factions. The purpose behind the Vera Cruz expedition was 
the same as that in the President’s mind later when he 
ordered Gen. Pershing to lead an expeditionary force into north- 
ern Mexico to break up the Villista faction, which was behind 
the Columbus raid. In both cases the President felt himself 
eminently justified in utilizing the power of the United States 
in crushing the faction of Mexicans who were deliberately and 
with sinister designs engaged in the commission of intolerable 
Wrongs against the United States. 

The American forces were not sent into Vera Cruz to compel 
a salute to the American flag. When Huerta refused the 
President's ultimatum, he created a need that more complete 
reparation be given for his offenses. That was the sort of 
reparation which the President was intent upon procuring. In 
a word, it was to break the waning power of the dictator ana 





cl 
much 


to bring his bloody reign to an end, since in no other way could 
normal international relations be restored. Estoppage of the 
delivery of a shipment of arms on board the German steamship 
Yperanza, consigned to Huerta, which was due at Vera Cruz 
the morning of the seizure, was but an incidental consideration 
in the order for the capture of that port. The fact that arms 
later reached the Mexicans through another port is irrelevant 
to the weighing of the Vera Cruz incident, for it did not alter 
the certainty that the President's main purpose would be 
realized. 

Although the American naval and military forces were pre 
pared for it, the President did not order a campaign into the 
interior of Mexico. The seizure of the principal port in 
Huerta’s possession the President regarded all that was 
needed at that time. 

io Be 


as 


POWERS MEDIATE. 


When the United States had been in comparatively peaceful 
possession of Vera Cruz nearly two weeks, the Governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile applied a sudden, sharp test to 
the sincerity of the friendship which Mr. Wilson had been 
expressing for the sister Republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Possibly fearing that if the United States went fur- 
ther in its Mexican expedition their own sovereignty might 
become involved, the Latin-Americans proposed to mediate the 
differences between the United States and Huerta. President 
Wilson recognized the vital importance of the mediation pro- 
posal to our relations with the Latin-American Governments, 
and with a vision of the golden opportunity offered for winning 
the friendship and confidence of Latin-America he accepted. 
His acceptance did more than anything that had occurred in 
many decades to convince the Latin-Americans that the United 
States had no designs upon their territories. 

Hueria, in view of the desperate straits in which he found 
himself, also accepted the mediation, but while the A. B. C. 
conference was being held at Niagara Falls his power crumbled 
completely away. July 7, 1914, he fled from the capital acd 
sailed into exile, followed by the opprobrium of all his patriotic 
countrymen. 

Venustiano Carranza had been the civil leader of the revolu- 
tionary movement which had come into control of the government 
at Mexico City upon Huerta’s withdrawal. His chief military 
commander was Francisco Villa, who had made a brilliant record 
as a Strategist and a leader of the Constitutionalist soldiers 
They were jealous of one another, and Villa’s recalcitrance was 
intensified by his belief that Carranza intended to relegate him 
to a subordinate position not in keeping with his achievements as 
a leader of the victorious army. Weeks passed, however, with- 
out an actual break between the two, and with Huerta gone, 
the United States had no -reason to retain possession of Vers 
Cruz, so on November 238, 1914, the port was evacuated and 
turned over to the representatives of the new government at the 
Mexican capital. 

The Constitutionalist movement did not fulfill the 
promises which it had held out for the future of Mexico. Dis- 
sension and discord broke out within its ranks. The jealous) 
and envy which Villa and Carranza entertained for one anothe 
came to a head in a convention at Aguascalientes, which had 
been called to choose a provisional President pending a generu! 
election. Defeated in this convention, Villa withdrew and went 
to northern Mexico to organize the soldiers in that region who 
were loyal to him. Open warfare between the two divisions o! 
the Constitutionalists followed, although Carranza remained i: 
control of the capital and gradually gained other advantages 
over his opponent. 
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CARRANZA’S RECOGNITION, 


For a year the administration held aloof, playing no favorities 
in the matter of its control of shipments of arms into Mexic 
and hoping that the opposing factions would bring order out ct 
chaos without any activities on the part of the United States. 
A year sufficed to disillusion the President and his advisers, 
however. Thereupon the administration consulted with the six 
ranking diplomatic representatives of the Latin-American coun 
tries as to the practicability of recognizing a government in 
Mexico. The Latin-American representatives and Secretary o! 
State Lansing invited both Villa and Carranza to participat: 
in a conference designed to adjust their differences. The ma: 
ner in which this invitation was received decided the conferees 
of the United States and the Latin-American countries. Villa’s 
followers accepted, apparently without reference to the wishes 
of ohe another or their chieftain. Carranza’s followers deferred 
to his wishes in the matter and indicated that they represented 
a united front. To the United States and the six Catholic coun 
tries engaged in the peace conference the inference was plain 
that the side which gave cvidence of such superior organization, 
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unity, and harmony held out the brightest promise for Mexico's ! to ork ou rree 
salvation. As a result, Carranza was recognized as head of the t chi serie rf ee 
de facto government of Mexico by the United States and the | Scott, the ¢ ef of S 
countries with which we were advising } ated © 
Thereafter Carral za’s Campaign against Vill vas re suc 
cessful. Gradually Villa’s forces disintegrated into independent | veyed by Gi i 
bands, and the territors he controlled diminished He became 
little more than a leader of bandits, who skulked in the mou | ‘ i] 
taius and in the thinly populated areas of Northern Mexico I’ e son 
where they re able to elude th oreces of the de facto gove lad raised, 1 
ment, een 
\ lla, hopel ss of making le Iway ag ist Carranza as thing CX} | ’ j Ly 
stood i“ ic™ Lluert: s prorlie vy of attempting to ] rovoke Ame } 7 Pr 
ean inter ion. He hoped by arousing their natio pri Meni | s 





to rally to his standard many of Carranza’s soldiers and t 
present himself to the ignorant Mexican people in the guise o aie ‘ 





their would-be savior from a foreign invader. The bandit leader | j A tuk! : ' 
went about his work with d | ‘ estnes J: 1 i? 
1916. he caused the murder of ij American citizens near Piedri soul ta } 


Negras, Mexico. March 9 he personally led a raid | rit : ° 
ss the border and attacked the town of Columbus, N. Mex ‘ ; p > 


which was guarded by a detachment of American Cavalry ! S15) ah ( ; 
Che conscience of the American people demanded that the t 

perpetrators of this outrage be given swift punishment Villa’s | "7 

couspiracy lo provoke intervention had fallen short of ts goal S il ( * RB 

but he had brought about a situation wherein it was evident that |) ohedience to 

the United States could not rely upon Carranza’s soldiers, who | peye oneeded 

were few in number along the international boundary, to sup | I en 


press the brigands of northern Mexico, The President dealt | of 1 ‘ th of Ame 





with this situation in the same firm manner in which he ha peopl ‘ i 
dealt with Huert:t’s offenses ugainst American sovereis i pst ols reo 
ordered an adequate armed force under Gen. Pershing to pursue | od oO ‘ 
Villa into Mexico and to crush or disperse his less | als. | Covernme! ' 
Pershing’s instructions also were to get Villa, if possible, dead | jt sume satenenrvinas tl 
or alive. President ¢ ! 
rroM i \ 1i MEN 1 \ 

fhe Pershing column was im 10) «la It 0 ul «o 4 
complete little army, equipr Vv sort ¢ rerree Vv. de ! ‘ ro 
the danger existed that once on Mexicenn soil our forces mich f doat ¢ | 
through misconception of its purpose, be attacked em other i roperty of the 
quarters than by the followers of Villa ‘ dered the N 

President Wilson took all available means to co 
Mexican people that the Pershing expedition was directed se! 
against the persons responsible for the Columbus raid, aud b i cl 
careful handling he reduced to a minimum the possibili of ; ig to t \) 
rupture with the Carranza Government. Formal assu ces | ain ‘ rine 
were conveyed to Carranza that the severeignty of Mexico was | the 1 liv 
not to be trenched upon. So favorable was the impressio ! I 
at Mexieo City that the chief of the ce cio govel ' rl t 
gested the negotiation of a reciprocal agreement to provide fo aol Th al 
the pursuit of raiders across the border by either Government \\ | 
In that tense yx riod also the President r« 1? d the ] yest ( SPecis ¢ 
the good seed which had been sown throughout Latin-Ameri fro! ( 
by his policy of cooperation. Carranza was encouraged to defe dey 4 @at 


his efforts to procure the withdrawal of the Pershing expeditio es 

by the attitude of the Latin-American Governments and by the 

ollicial utterances with which the President and the State De j 

partment followed up their first assurances to the Mexic: t well-at ( 
Government. The propriety of the American policy was « | ' 
phatically set forth in a statement made public by Secretary of | tained ough of p at 


State Lansing, March 13, in which it was said that “ what It Ss th d dl que 
now being done is deliberately intended te preclude the possi- | lnpose a pence on Mexi 


bility of intervention.” of a few its citizens. 
Meanwhile, the soldiers under Gen. Pershing engaged in a! upreaching toward freed 
vigorous pursuit of Villa and his outlaws. Unassisted by the. irony it would have bes 
Carranza soldiers, the hard-riding American cavalry ch i 
frequently with bands of Villistas and drove them into the hi ‘ ! 
Villa was wounded and sought refuge in some mountnin retreat st overnment in vou 
where he was enabled to avoid capture. Iuiions lead only to me 





The pursuit had taken the American forces more than 300) as did the revolutions o 


miles into Mexican territory. As time passed without the cap- tator: you must be gov 
ture of Villa, the Mexican populace became more and more | Staies will see to it th 
restless, and it became evident that they regarded the expedi President Wilson a 
tion as an affront to their national pride. Events gradually | templating $s prospect 
assumed a more ominous aspect. The inereasing suspicions | such a war The Pr 
and complaints of the Mexican people brought such pressure to | clear prosp. for a Pa 
bear upon Carranza that it looked as if his control o e | neighbors, the Latin At 


executive authority would be lost unless he took steps to bring | Europe through agreemen 


about Pershing’s withdrawal. Carranza himself was forced to | little nations of the 
assume an attitude which seemed to indicate a total lack of | were pressi i ! 
appreciation of the patience and forbearance which the Ameri- | ered at New York in J 
can Government had displayed in the past. He opened a serie of the prayers that 

of interchanges which began with inquiries as to how long th men and humble wom 
American troops were to stay in Mexico, and culminated in a | te persuad ou that 
deinand for their withdrawal. An attempt was made in May ' anybody,’ Ancl ae 
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people Then he enitomized his defiance of those who were 

threatening to make political misfortune the price of his failure 

to bring on a war in his declaration that, regardless of the immi- 

of the presidential election, he was resolved to play only 
verdict of mankind. 

\ir. Wilson’s speech was immediately registered in a changed 
tude on the part of the Government at Mexico City. It 
ived the way for negotiations for a settlement of all existing 

differences by a joint commission to be composed of three Ameri- 
and three Mexicans, to whom might be referred the problem 

protecting our border first, and, second, of clearing up and 
clearing a all the causes of misunderstanding between the 

United States and Mexico, to the end that has been the Presi- 

iim, always, everywhere—peace. 

Thus the of the Wilson-Mexican policy closes at it 
began, a story peace—peace. War if necessary, but not for 
misunderstandings; not for lack of patience, and certainly 
or exploitation. 
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fhe Star-Spangled Banner and the Germans in America. 


SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM 


OF 


HON. P 


MISSOURI, 


BORLAND, 


In true House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Tucsday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 12th of this month marks 
the one hundred and second anniversary of a brilliant victory of 
American arms at one of the critical periods of our national his- 
tory The defense of Fort McHenry and the repulsion of the 
British attack upon Baltimore was one of the few bright spots 
in the dark years of our second war with Great Britain. This 
battle occurred September 12, 1814, just 102 years ago. ‘The 
r up to that time had been a series of straggling battles in 
which the great military power of England had not been ex- 
erted with any strength of purpose, and in which the Americans 
had lacked a general plan of defense. 

In the summer of 1814 an American raid into Canada, which 
was probably unauthorized by the American Government, was 
seized upon by the British as a pretext for retaliation. The 
British Government sent a well-organized fleet and a _ well- 
equipped land force to the Chesapeake Bay with the avowed pur- 
pose of laying waste cities and destroying private property in 
retaliation for the harmless raid into Canada. This expedition, 
under Gen. Ross, advanced upon Washington, and finding it un- 
protected, entered the city and destroyed its public buildings 
with a vandal hand. The combined land and naval forces of 
the enemy then descended upon Baltimore. The situation was 
critical. Baltimore was not only a rich commercial city, it was 
the seat of the principal maritime trade of the Nation. The real 
design of the British was to separate the Northern States of 
the Union from the Southern States. 

The Northern States had shown so much hostility to the war 
that the British believed that a sudden blow separating them 
from the South would drive them into an alliance with Canada. 
The Southern States were loyal to the Federal Government and 
its policy, but they were without the equipment of men, money, 
and ships possessed by the commercial ports of the North. 
Their loyalty could not express itself in substantial support. If 
the British had succeeded in their plan the situation of our strug- 
ling country would have been extremely unfortunate. The citi- 
zens of Baltimore, upon the approach of danger, rallied with 
great gallantry and interposed a bold resistance to the enemy. 
In the assault by the land forces of the British their commander, 
Gen. Ross, was killed and with him went much of the spirit of 
the attack. Fort McHenry then became the key of the situation. 
The British Admiral Cockburn undertook to run past the fort 
for the purpose of attacking and destroying the city. The fort 
was defended by an invincible German-American, Maj. George 
Armistead. His resistance was so stubborn that it completely sur- 
prised the British commander. For more than 30 hours the Brit- 
ish hurled shells, bombs, and torpedoes into the fort. Instead of 
reducing the fort into submission the American defender made 
a spirited reply whenever a British ship would venture within 
range. It is said that no grander spectacle has ever been wit- 
nessed in the annals of war than this prolonged bombardment of 
Fort McHenry. All through the night the booming of the guns, 
the rvar and shriek of the shot, and the bursting of the shells re- 
sounded over the little fort. It was enveloped in a dense volume 
of smoke lighted by the lurid flashes of the cannon and the sud- 
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den burst of the shells. It was from this scene that the inspira- 
tion was drawn by Francis Scott Key for his song, “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the national air of all America. Key was a 
young lawyer who was imprisoned on one of the British ships. 
He saw and heard the fateful preparations for the bombardment 
of the fort and the sacking of the city. His heart sank as he 
thought of the fate in store for his country. Through the long 
night of vigil he watched with anxious eyes the terrific assaul 
upon the fort. When the first light of dawn began to penetrat 
the pall of smoke he strained his tired and fevered eyes to 
whether the fort was still holding out. As the rising sun show 
him the Stars and Stripes still waving over the little fortress 
burst into the song which has ‘become immortal. 

Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 

This scene has been dwelt upon so often by lovers of Ameri- 
ean history that I need do no more than to recall it to your 
minds. What I wish to emphasize is one of the side lights 
upon this great historic event—the fact that the gallant de- 
fender of the fort, Maj. George Armistead, was a German- 

American. We have heard much of the part played by the 
Puritans of New England and by the cavaliers of Virginia in 
the development of our infant Nation, but we often overlook 
that strong, rich strain of German blood which, fitting in as ii 
did in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Maryland, 
in the very center of the Colonies, formed a sort of backbone 
of colonial life. Little has been said about the tremendous 
strength added by the Germans and the conspicuous part which 
they played both in making us a free people and in preserviag 
our national life. There never has been a time when the Ger- 
mans were not a military people. From the days when Ar- 
minius, whom the Germans call Hermann, beat back the vic- 
torious legions of Cesar from the right bank of the Rhine and 
put the first check to the proud sweep of Roman arms down to 
the time when Gen. Custer, the sturdy litthe German-American, 
went down, revolver in each hand, in the fateful battle whic! 
closed his brilliant career in winning the West for civilizati: 

the Germans have had a long line of military heroes. The Ger- 
man immigration to the American Colonies began very early. 
October 6, 1683, Pastorius and his little band settled in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. From then on an increasing tide of Germans en 
tered the wilderness of the New World. In 1710 the horrible 
devastation of Germany caused by the Thirty Years’ War sent 
thousands of Germans to this country. They endured without 
flinching the privations of leaving their ancestral home and 
crossing to a strange land under a foreign flag, surrounded by 
people of a different language and all the handicaps of pioneer 
life. They prospered in their new home by the qualities of 
thrift, industry, and perseverance. They seem to have estab- 
lished cordial relations with the Indians by friendliness and 
honest dealing. Among all the figures of colonial life there seem 
to have been but two who had the complete confidence and r 

spect of the red men. One was William Penn, the Quaker, anid 
the other was Conrad Weiser, the German colonist. Upon 
Weiser’s tact and knowledge of Indian character and tle re- 
spect which they had for his honesty of purpose the Colonies 
were compelled to rely. He protected the settlements from tlic 
secret attacks of the French, who inflamed the hostile savages. 

In 1755, the year of Gen. Braddock’s defeat, the German 
frontiersmen in Maryland and Pennsylvania organized a reg 
ment which they called the Royal American Regiment, and 
which from then on was the chief protection of the frontie! 

The American Revolution was supported by the Germans with 

their lives and their property, although the revolution was | 

gun and fostered by the English colonists. The hearty coopera- 

tion of the Germans in the cause of American freedom is ver) 3 
remarkable, considering the separate place to which their lan- i 
guage and customs had assigned them among the English-speak- 
ing colonists. The revolution is brilliant with the names of 
German heroes. The fiery little Von Steuben, who swore at his 
soldiers and then put his arms around their necks; the calin, 
determined Baron De Kalb, with his wonderful grasp of militar) 
strategy; the preacher, Muhlenberg, who preached to his little 
congregation on freedom and then threw off his pastor’s gown 
and appeared before them in a captain’s uniform, placed himsel! 
at the head of 300 men and marched out of the church to join 
the Continental Army. We become so interested sometimes in 
hearing about our Pilgrim Fathers that we overlook the sacri- 
fices of our German fathers. 

Fortunately for our country, the Germans continued to come 
after our Nation had achieved its independence. The wars of 
Napoleon, who trampled human rights under foot in pursuit 01 
his mad ambition, drove thousands of Germans to this new land 
to seek a home. When the second war with Great Britain came 
the Germans had made themselves a permanent part of our na- 
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tional life. Mai Armistead was but one of the many heroes of 
that race who bore arms for their adopted country. The sue- 
ceeding years of our national history has but strengthened this 
German element ished it the more firmly as a per- 
manent part of American life. The troublous times in Germany 
in 1848 sent over a fresh immigration. These newcomers were 
in many respects the highest type of emigrants America has | 
eyer received. Most of them were scholars of more than usual 
ability. They were writers, speakers, editors, and statesmen. 
They came largely from the great student body ef Germany 
Germany was even then taking its place as the scientifie and 
classical university of the world. To-day the American 


and estab! 





floats over 12,000,000 Germans and the imprint of their 
is seen upon every department of industrial, intellectual, social 
and political effort. 

One of the strongest traits of the Germans is their love of 
home. The German is always a home builder. Every German 
family is a distinct economic and social gain to the community. 


They establish themselves firmly and root themselves to tl 
soil, They love to acquire land and to improve it to its highest 
productive capacity. The sweetest word in the German lan 
guage to German ears is “ home,’ a word which seems to be 
entirely absent from the Latin languages. ‘The saddest word in 
their language is the one which signifies homesickness. The 
fragmentary literature which has been collected about the Ger 
man colonists in America is filled with this pathetic idea of 


homesickness. With all the persecution of war and feudal } 


misgovernment their thoughts still centered around their dear 
Germany. The name of their Fatherland was rarely spoken or 
written without the adjective “dear.” The persecutions which 


. . . ' 
would drive such a people from their ancestral home to the | 


perils and hardships of the wilderness must have been extreme 

The Germans are great lovers of family life and all the little 
celebrations and holidays of the year that are based on family 
ties. Their literature is full of this delightful trait and in thés 
they have added to and strengthened a similar trait in the Eng- 
lish and American character. The German kindergarten and 
all the child life and literature which the Germans have created 
has found eager acceptance among their fellow Americans. 

One of the strongest traits of the German character whic): 
made them such magnificent pioneers in reclaiming the wilder- 
ness and building up a new nation was thelr sturdy independ- 
ence, thrift, and self-reliance. A German is always thrifty; he 
always makes the most of his opportunities; he always lives 
within his own resources, and he makes a specialty of attend 


ing to his own business before he undertakes to attend to any- | 
body else’s. These qualities of self-reliance have made the Ger- | 


mans a powerful force in this new country. The qualities of 
thrift have put into their keeping much of the industrial wealth 
of the Nation. Their willingness to keep within their own 


rights has kept them out of all squabbles and conflicts with | 


other races and has clothed them with a dignity which com- 
mands respect from their neighbors. It has seldom happened 
that any difference of race, language, customs, or religion have 
brought the Germans into conflict with their neighbors, although 
these things have been a fruitful source of discord among other 
people. The qualities of German thrift have been a valuable 
asset to the American Nation. Recently I was looking over the 
report of a bank examiner of my own State of Missouri, and I 
found to my surprise that while the Germans number only 
about 10 per cent of the population of that State, more than 60 
per cent of the bank directors bore unmistakable German names. 

Of all the racial traits of the Germans the most powerful 
influence from a political and social standpoint is their love of 
human freedom. They believe in both religious and political 
liberty. Their first advent to this country was caused by 
political oppression and religious intolerance. The Germans 
never acquired slaves and in some cases they separated them- 
selves from their neighbors more on this ground than on any 
other political principle. The first reported instance of the 
German colonists in America raising their voice on questions of 
public policy was their protest against the slave trade. Their 
Dutch cousins were not so conscientious on the subject, and 
neither were their English neighbors at that time. This sturdy 


love of freedom cropped out again in the earliest Declaration of | 
Independence preceding the War of the Revolution. The first | 


demand that the colonies should be free is known in our Ameri- 
can history as the Macklenberg Declaration. This was before 
the Continental Congress had met at Philadelphia to declare the 
colonies free and independent States. 

The German love of personal and political liberty has strength- 
ened greatly the American Nation. It has contributed much 
toward the success of our experiment of free government. I do 
not know that any historian has attempted to trace the influence 


of this sentiment upon American political life. Some German- | 


American scholar ought to undertake this task. In my own 
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t turnips, rape, collards, peas, beans, and sorghum can still be 
grown in tt! flood district on the Alabama River, and he estimates 
that the are 4,955 families in that district that should be supplied 
with seeds, at a cost of about $15,000. Another method of relief is to 
with some form of employment at a moderate rate 
of y, whi will enable- them to secure provisions and other neces- 
until they become self-supporting, either through the growing of 
new crops or other private employment. 

It appears advisable to issue some rations but only for the period 
n ssary for the planting of seeds referred to above. After this, the 
women and children can care for the crops and the men should be 
offered work on the county roads, under the supervision of Federal 
officers and in cooperation with the local officials, at a rate of pay 
somewhat less than current wages. Under these conditions it is prob- 
able that only those in need who can not otherwise supply means of 
support would apply for employment, and the number to be aided in 
this manner would tend to diminish as the men secure more lucrative 
employment in other ways. In some cases it will be practicable to em- 
ploy some of the destitute in clearing drift, overhanging trees, etc., 
from navigable streams, but the main reliance apparently should be 
placed upon road work as affording the quickest and the most generally 
useful form of relief work. Such emergency work on roads would not, 
of course, be as effective as if the improvements were carefully planned 
in advance, but some good results should be accomplished and the 
principal end would be achieved of requiring work in return for funds 
expended. 

Two estimates have been made covering necessary relief work. One 
for the first period of 30 days to meet the most urgent and immediate 
needs, and one for such time thereafter as some form of relief work 
must be continued These estimates are as follows: 


adestitut 


DOr CE BO Rn cited gue a ee ie eee 
For subsequent time ae iniaealabicda 


$240, 000 
300, 000 


It is probable that some of the local communities affected can assist 
in the relief work outlined above, but there are doubtless some where 
the destruction of property has been so great that they will be unable 
to participate in the provision of the necessary funds. 

Should Congress deem that Federal aid should be extended, it is 
recommended that an appropriation of $540,000 be made, and that its 
application along the lines indicated be authorized, contingent upon the 
consent and cooperation, as far as practicable, of local authorities. 
The necessary Federal supervision of relief work can be undertaken by 
this office, or such other Government bureau as may be selected by 
Congress for the purpos 

Very respectfu'ly, Nrwron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to say at that point that the Chatta- 
hoochee River has been dealt with in a separate report which 
the gentleman from Alabama has not deemed necessary to read. 
While the territory affected by the flood is not as extensive as 
that on the larger Alabama and Coosa Rivers, the suffering is 
just as intense and the damage inflicted has been just as severe 
on a smaller number of people, and I am glad to see that the 
resolution is so drawn as to cover all that affected territory and 
all the people who have suffered real loss in that State. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, I was going further to answer the 
gentleman’s question. In regard to what action has been taken 
I desire to call attention to a telegram from the governor of 
Alabama, in which he says—and, by the way, this is dated the 
24th, and a subsequent investigation of the engineers shows 
greater damage than that spoken of by the governor. Gov. 
IXenderson says in the telegram that great distress has been 
occasioned in almost every portion of Alabama by reason of the 
unprecedented floods in the State. He says that in Dallas 
County alone 2,300 families, mostly negroes, have been made 
homeless and destitute. 

In another telegram which I have here he says that he has 
issued a proclamation calling on the people in the State to aid 
those in distress from the floods. 

He further says that the State has no funds with which to 
relieve the sufferers. 

In this connection I desire to say that if the legislature were 
to be called together, if I remember correctly, it would require 
some 380 days or more to assemble it, and the time that would 
intervene before the legislature could render aid would destroy 
to a very great extent the emergency conditions and render aid 
Many people would suffer by the delay. 

As stated by the War Department, only certain crops, mostly 
the hay crops, can be grown now. Not only that, Mr. Speaker, 
but our delegation, fearing that as a result of this flood 
typhoid fever would break out all over that country, took 
the precaution a few days ago to go to the Secretary of War 
and ask him in regard to sending antitoxin typhoid serum to 
that section. He referred us to the Surgeon General’s Office, 
and it was there stated that they would be glad to supply a 
reasonable quantity of serum. We telegraphed the governor 
at once and asked him to take the matter up with his health 
officers in Alabama and have them make investigations, and 
day before yesterday we received a telegram that typhoid fever 
bad broken out through this overflowed region, and asking for 
serum. The War Department at once dispatched such quan- 
tities as they could spare, and in his telegram the governor says 
that more will be needed. That is only one section of the 
country to which attention is called, but other sections, accord- 
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ing to the report of the engineers, are almost as bad. The 
tenants in the southern part of the State are mostly colored 
people, and are in especially bad condition. 

On the upper waters of the Coosa and its tributaries, where 
my district lies, the sufferers are mostly white tenants, and 
many of them are under mortgeges. The low price of cotton 
two years ago almost bankrupted many people in our State. 
Then a great part of the southern section of the State was in- 
fested last year by the boll weevil, which almost finished every- 
thing. The landlords have suffered in those ways as well as 
the tenants. They have not only lost the rents by reason of 
the overflows, but they have lost the advances that they have 
made to their tenants to live on. So these landlords are in poor 
condition to relieve the distress. 

The reports made in the Senate yesterday by Senator Over- 
MAN, Of North Carolina, and reports made here by gentlemen 
from other sections of the South show that the conditions are 
exceedingly bad in other States as well as in Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen who are not familiar with our rivers 
and with the condition of our people can have but little idea of 
the distress brought about by these floods. I will give you an 
extract from a letter of Mrs. Pattie Stone, a constituent of 
mine, a most excellent lady, and a writer of considerable note 
in our section. 

She gives the following touching and pathetic incident, which 
is but one of many of similar nature: 


FARILL, ALA., July 28, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Burnetr: I am so glad to read from the papers that you 
know what the recent flood has done to the farmers of Coosa Valley 
and that you want Government to help the ones who are suffering from 
this flood, so please pardon me for making a suggestion in behalf of 
the ones who are entitled to Government’s help. Ask Government to 
come to the aid of each individual who has planted and worked with 
his own hands crops of corn and cotton that has been under water 
and ruined by this 1916 July flood. 

Take as an illustration our neighbor, Jim Candler, who is a renter 
on the Davis place. Mr. Candler has a wife and eight small children. 
In a sense, the four younger ones are babies. In the heat and frost year 
after year the four older children help their father make his crop, and 
this year he has lost it in the overflow of the Coosa. Talk about 
“Child life in the factory.” It is a picnic compared to the life of the 
barefooted, pale-faced children who make the bulk of the cotton crop 
of the South. 

Mr. Burnett, these are the children who are crying to Government 
now. In their names make the appeal for help. Nothing has ever 
been done for these suffering children. 

Yours, sincerely, (Mrs.) Patripn STONE. 


It continues to rain, making it almost impossible to get in late crops, 
as we had expected. 
A letter from Tatum & Clifton, of Cedar Bluff, Ala., says: 


I will try to tell you something about our condition on Coosa and 
Chattanooga and Little Rivers. We have lost all of our bottom corn 
and part of the cotton. We would like to know if there is any possible 
chance of our Government to help us in some way, of money or pro 
visions or for you to present our case before your honorable body and 
send a man here to investigate the damage done to our fair ‘and on 
account of high water. We have numbers of farmers that haven’t got 
a bushel of meal or corn. We merchants have already furnished men on 
all the rivers all they could possibly have paid if the water had not got 
the crops. So we are ruined already, and we can’t see how we can pos 
sibly furnish these men until they can make another crop. Please see 
if you can get our Government to send a man here to see what can b 
done for us. There are several families who have left home, and have 
nothing to go back to when the water goes down. So we call on you to 
do all in your power as our Representative to help our country in 
some way. 


Laster Bros., a firm of most excellent gentlemen of Cedar 
Bluff, Ala., write me a letter to the same effect. In fact, I 
have scores of letters from reputable citizens of Cherokee County, 
Ala. stating the deplorable conditions existing in the overflowed 
sections of that county. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever the distress signal has been hung out 
by our brethren, whether from the North, East, or West, my 
colleagues in Congress from the South kave always been ready 
to answer. 

When the Macedonian cry was sent to us from the flood suf- 
ferers in Ohio we answered their cry. When the little city of 
Salem, Mass., was swept by the fire fiend we responded to theil 
eall. When San Francisco was wrecked by fire and earthquake 
we hurried to the relief of her stricken people. We did not 
wait to ask whether the sufferers were from north or south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, but our only query was, “Are they in 
distress? Do they need our help?” 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to state that without a single excep- 
tion every Democrat and Republican Member of Congress from 
every State in this great Union is now ready to aid my stricken 
people. To the leader of the Republican minority I acknowledge 
our grateful appreciation of his splendid aid. One objection 
from him, or from any other Member of this House, would have 
prevented the consideration of this resolution; but no objec- 
tion has been made. May the Spirit of Him who rides upon 
the storm and who holds the waters in the hollow of his hand 
reward you who have come to our relief. [Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS | cis | 
} mined by ‘ 
HON. ADDISON T. SMITH, ],,4.7 lou 
OF IDAHO, wl 
Ix roe House or Represenrarives, see ial 
Tuc 4, September 5, 1916. ae - : ' 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, while I voted foi . Fed- | wishes to secure, this 
eral farm-loan act, usually referred to as the rural-credit law, I stock in the loan ass flo i permal { 
regret that its provisions are not more liberal and I fear it will | formed, these shares « S c Sd and 
be a great disappointment to the majority of borrowers who de- | to be sold at par. These 
sire to secure a loan on their farms at a lower rate of interest | association as additi 
than they are now compelled to pay, regardless of the claims | to be received. 
of administration leaders. In addition the requirements are 6. The boat of di t , 
such that in many communities it will be difficult to organize | effect that each of l t 
l | farm-] associations, in the absence of which the pro- | tion is the owner, or is about to 1 I the el ! | 
spective borrowers would be very greatly handicapped in secur- | which is eligible as security ra an l ; 3 
ing a loan. While numerous statements have appeared in the | the law; that the loan desired by each pet ss than 
press regarding the operation of the law, none has come to my | $100 nor more than $10,000 1 that the tot 
notice which is more explicit and succinct than the one which | desired by the associates i t less t $20,000 
appeared in a recent issue of the journal, the Farming Business. | affidavit is accompanied by an sh « | 
Those who desire to avail themselves of the advantages of the | cent of t total unt of 
r l-credit law are making many inquiries in regard to sj} in p g he ass 
operations, and it is believed that the following statement will | land ba ; that tem 
quaint them with the provisions of the law and enable them | has by the elect ( 
to determine whether or not they desire to avail themselves of | sec y-t t 
its provisions. the req { 
Only members of a local farm-loan association n borrow d in by t } ‘ 
money under the provisions of this law. In order to become a n thei n ass 
member of such an association one must live upon an ban! tre 
a farm owned by him, or he must be about to purcha 7. The di ) OF 
‘arm home which he will occupy and operate. These representatin { 
tions prevent the absentee landlord and the speculator in 1 | the ! ‘ ! 
lands from borrowing money throu these new channels. } their loans. If ths rt 
A member of one of these associations must borrow through | they 1 then for 1 t 
it not less than $100 and can not borrow more than $10,000. He | recommenda 1 to tl Fed I By 
shall not be charged more than 6 per cent a year on this loan, 8. If the Fede Farm Loan B 
and may be cherged less than that. The loan must be secured | tion, it v j le a 
by first mortgage on the farm land owned, lived upon, and | it to it through the Fed 
operated by him as a farm home; the mortgage must be for the leation was made. TT! ( te fy t t { 
full amount of the loan and must not exceed one-half the value | which this : wiation may 1 O 
of the land, plus 20 per cent of the value of the insured perma- charter the : ination is authorize d 
nent improvements located upon the land. The loan may be from its Fed i land banl 
made for a term of 49 years. Interest and principal of the loan | loaned to its members 
shall be paid in a number of equal installments, the number of | 9. The local assos 
these annual installments to be equal to the number of years | members on rec I 
for which the loan is made. The accompanying table will illus- which have been 
trate how a loan of $1,000 would thus be paid off in 20 years. they have appli 
‘The money secured by such a loan may be used for any of the After such 
following purposes, but may not be used for any other; in case | may make loans to other pr 
it is used otherwise the local association through which the | in its el On 1 
loan was secured may reduce the amount of the loan and force | some person 
the borrower to pay in at once the amount of the reduction, or it | the character and solvency 
may force the payment of the entire loan: money is to be used for the } 
1. To pay for land for agricultural use. spect and approve the land 
l 2. To purchase equipment, fertilizer, and live stock necessary | the loan to the board of direct: TI 
’ for the proper and reasonable operation of the mortgaged farm. | the tre irv of the associatio m ¢ 
3. To provide buildings and various improvements of the farm | loan which he desires to 
lands which are mortgaged. the total loan when tl 
{ 1. To liquidate the indebtedness of the owner of the land which | be used in payment for « 
y is mortgaged. applicant thus becomir a1 I 
) The essential features of procedure in the organization of a] application. together wit! 
local farm-loan association for the purpose of borrowing money | value of the loan, to its Feder 
L- under the terms of this law are as follows: out a salaried spector ti 
| 1. Get together at least 10 persons living in your community | land, and on receipt of his 
il who are eligible, according to the facts set forth in the earlier } ward to the local as 
pe part of this discussion, to secure loans under this law. These! ciation will issue him the eipt 


persons must each intend to secure a loan of not less than $100 | on the property he offer S for 
nor more than $10,000, and the total amount of loans desired Ly | of the association shall the the f 


these persons must equal at least $20,000, but may amount to | anteeing its payments as due, 
more than that. ' furnished the money for the 
2. Draw up articles of incorporation after a general plan Each member of such : ociat shall } 
which will be prepared in the near future by the newly ap-| debts and undertakings to the 
pointed Federal Farm Loan Board. All the persons desir 


3° 


CS 
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ng to eapital stock in his asso { | 
‘ome members of this association must sign these articles of | and become liable for the pay ( 
incorporation. , its shareholders by its Fed land 

o. Elect a board of at least five directors from among those Each association may ( 
who have signed the articles of incorporation. These directors | pay interest on them at no ceed 4 ] 
shall then elect a president and a vice president from among! deposits shall be used to } 
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bank of its district, bearing not to exceed 5 per cent interest. 
This limited banking power of the association makes it possible 
for it to earn money with which to pay expenses not covered 
by fees which it is permitted to collect, and to earn dividends 
in addition to those received from its stock in its Federal land 
bank. Until such time as these sources of income are sufficient 
to meet its expenses, the association is empowered to make 
assessments upon its members pro rata according to their hold- 

ings of association stock. 
After the act has been in operation one full year, and no loan 
ssociation has been formed in his territory, one may secure 
loans from the Federal land bank of his district through local 
agents approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. These 
agents are to be banks, trust companies, mortgage. companies, 
and savings institutions chartered by the State in which they 
operate. As compensation for such services they may receive 
actual expenses incurred in making the loan, and each year for 
the life of the loan receive aot to exceed one-half of 1 per cent 
of the unpaid portion of the principal of the loan, this latter sum 
being paid the agent by the Federal land bank from the pay- 
ments on the loan collected by it. Thus the cost of the loan to 
the borrower is no greater when he gets it from the Federal 
land bank through his local bank than it would have been had 
there been a local association in his community. Remember, 
that for the first year loans can be had only through a local 
farm loan association, the purpose of this requirement being to 
stimulate the organization of such associations. 
Table of payments for $1,000 loan. 


Interest | Paid on 


Total Amount 

Annual! periods. a at 5 per | princi- oar stil 

ment. | cent. pal. unpaid. 

| 

Ry ob vasdueteobuebes tenbedudboctabosehiees $80. 24 $50.00 $30. 24 $969. 76 
D. incsucranspaccapeae eae ehcaeneae 80.24} 48.48 31.75 938. 00 
Bsc cxénescenbbhstdepaebathesededewsgaauna 80. 24 46. 90 33. 34 904. 67 
G. ccuboonns$aeessttbeansesatasteatsenaies 80. 24 45. 23 35.01 869. 65 
Sin é cannbwvhavenh ot tawksaees ceeababoneenss 80. 24 43. 48 36. 76 832. 90 
G. a - cdvcéaedsdennseqocuntabshbncttebaaestn 80. 24 41. 64 38. 59 794. 31 
Lcavtnagenebsaeten® weathnesaeeeeel 80. 2 39.7 40.52 753.79 
De iewadheseceenedsdebontalestasneseaanee 80. 24 37. 68 42.55 711. 2 
BD. .vicchnocencabdvnubabase cd sbnwennaeanel $0. 2 35. 56 44,68 666. 56 
MD. occivceseves>nshtadiecceneiaeananaaabae 80. 24 33. 32 46.91 619. 64 
| op. ovseeed seuss useedbnians ae 80. 24 30. 98 49. 26 570. 39 
TD. ucch cobs ube dashanpeheide een eae 80. 24 28.51 61.72 518. 67 
BD oe wevecdcdhwaeycbenbah babes subuhos eben’ 80. 24 25. 93 54. 31 464. 35 
BG, covcccedustutebaddussetdcabeapeieuasd 80. 24 23. 21 57.02 407.34 
LBs écaccdasenchkbagunes bekbiehadeksenaanael 80. 24 20. 36 59. 87 347. 46 
Dd: Ka dakn nc cebheKanesaeubaeeabeebdeneenad 80.2 17.37 62. 87 284. 60 
Ee sc ndcauncnécentaues castusetsssuuhinsssnan 80. 24 14. 23 66.01 218. 59 
PDs bweantavchsavncepeersnhsdecuwisesieneen 80. 24 10. 93 69.31 149. 28 
Ps tsardskonaks ddwecneh bdee end nbtnindained 80. 24 7.46 72. 78 76. 50 
Di wticaunkanntsouabeeeesenhScesenaueeien 80. 33 3.83 76. 50 iacbanne 
i cite ee aha oan aes 1,004.89 | 604.81 | 1,000.0 | ercpreae 
im, a SS —— 


The Legislative Reeord of the Wilson Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In rune Houser or Representatives, 
Tucsday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the wonderful 
record of legislative performances of Wilson’s administration 
is better understood by an examination of the following classifi- 
cation of the principal laws passed during the last four years, 
This record falls naturally into two divisions: First, the period 
of reformation or creation of the necessary machinery of gov- 
ermment, namely, the reform of the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the election of Senators by direct vote of the 
people. Without these two great reforms in the legislative 
machinery reform legislation was impossible. The second di- 
vision is » record of laws passed affecting the welfare of all the 
people. A giance at the outline tells the story quickly, and it is 
i wonderful story, too. Search the records from George Wash- 
ington down to the date of the beginning of this reform, when 
“ Cannonism ” was overthrown by a Democratic House, with the 
aid of Progressive Republicans, and be convinced that these 
four years show for the first time in our history that the masses 
of the people are really in control of their Government. 

Never before that good year of 1910 had the people’s voices 
been loud enough to reach intrenched privilege snugly resting 
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sh nsession 


behind the breastworks of the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, and behind State legislatures that chose their Senators. 
For a hundred and twenty years many good laws have been added 
to our statutes, but in the main the good results to the people 
leaked through the upper crust of the privileged class, and the 
benefits to the people were largely incidental. On the other 
hand, there were many laws specifically enacted for the benefit 
of special classes and interests and directly opposed to the 
interest of the country generally. But in the whole period 
there were practically no laws enacted specifically for the bene- 
fit, directly and only, of the great masses of the people. The 
line of “emarcation was the year 1910. From that day to this 
the change in the character of legislation is nothing short of a 
revolution. The legislation enacted since 1910 for the common 
folks is beyond the dreams of the most optimistic reformers. Ail 
the reform legislation of the hundred and twenty-one years pre- 
ceding does not compare even favorably with the legislation of 
this short period. If there are any who doubt it, I challenge 
them to make the comparison and be convinced. 
Now look at this brief outline of the laws passed: 


THE REFORMATION IN LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY. 


(a) Reform of rules of House of Representatives in 1910 de- 
stroyed the last trenches of special privilege in that body, 
and the people took control. 

(b) The constitutional amendment providing for the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people en- 
abled the people to control the Senate for the first time in 
our history. 


THE PERIOD OF PERFORMANCE THAT FOLLOWED. 


(a) Legislation of national character. 

1. New method of raising revenue through a tariff, in- 
come tax, inheritance tax, and tax on munitions of 
war, as contrasted with the method of raising all the 
revenues on the consumption of the people, forcing 
the poor man to pay the same as the rich man to the 
support of the National Government. 

The establishment of a nonpart:san tariff commission, 
which will result in taking the tariff out of politics. 

3. Antidumping legislation, designed to prevent wholesale 
dumping of pauper-made products on our shores at a 
price ruinous to our own producers. 

4. A law empowering the President to refuse clearance to 
ships of belligerent nations from our ports when such 
nations discriminate against our commerce or tamper 
with our mails. 

Legislation establishing a Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for studying foreign conditions of 
markets and showing our producers how to reach 
them with products of our farms and factories. 

6. The Federal reserve bank act, protecting the country 
from money panics and securing to business an elastic 
currency, and a stability it had never known before 
in our history. 

The Clayton antitrust law, that adapts the old, stiff 
Sherman law to new conditions and makes its en- 
forcement practicable. It prevents interlocking di- 
rectorates. 

8. The Trade Commission law, that enables the Govern- 
ment to regulate business without destroying it. It 
is designed to correct abuses and aid business to obey 
the law, and by a system of reports prevents the 
growth of monopoly. 

9. The creation of a merchant marine, by providing that 
the Government construct and buy ships and operate 
them if necessary in its efforts to establish service be- 
tween our ports and the Central and South American 
Republics and other countries where adequate service 
does not exist in order that our surplus products may 
find a market. 

10. Parcel-post legislation, that created a people’s ex- 
press between their homes and the market. 

11. The legislation fer national defense, that completely 
reorganizes the Army and provides for the second 
greatest Navy in the world. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion built the “ White Squadron,” our first fleet after 
the Civil War, and which Roosevelt sent around the 
world, and Wilson’s administration has authorized 
the greatest ships ever built by man. The nationa. 
defense is well provided for. 

12. Legislation providing for a commission to cooperate 
with foreign countries looking toward disarmament 
after the European war is over, and to stop the use- 
less competition of nations in naval building. 
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(c) 





t10D OF PERFORMANCE TITAT FOLLOWED Continued. Tt D OF T MAD { 

Legislation of national character—Continued. ( Leg bor—( 

13. Law providing for a mediation and conciliation com- 9. A law establis g I t | 
mission to arbitrate disputes between capital and all 1 ( t Unite 
labor. St 

14. Laws providing for the conservation of water-power 1. Al hlis lroar 
sites, forest and mineral lands, owned by the people, é ‘ t 
and for the construction of a Government railroad in 11. A 1 pro I S \ 
Alaska, and the leasing of the lands by the Govern- desigi ! ent 
ment and returning of the profits to the National 12. A v pre y 
Treasury. goods 

15. A law preventing the sale of habit-forming drugs 13. A law ext P H t ' l 

16. A law providing for Government war-risk in r to tl D an 
during the European war, in order that our ot! ‘ 1 dis S 
may move freely to foreign markets. eda ‘ 

17. A law compelling the publication of campaign ml 
penses both before and after election. “Americanism.” 

Legislation for farmers. | a 

. Agricultural extension act, which brings the college to | . aN” s = 

, the farm, where Government experts demonstrate on | EXTENSION OF Ki LIAS 
the farm, with the whole family, including the farm 
hands, as students, just how scientific information ’ Ys : rt | 
can be turned into money. H UY N ° 1) l I) Li I \ WOO Lj La 2 L; by 

2. The warehouse act, providing for Government supervi- | OF KA)? 
sion of warehouses, in order that certificates may be | Sn —_ asian 
issued on imperishable products of the farm, to fur- N THI MUSE OF — 
nish a basis for credit at the banks, affording farm- ry j 
ers the opportunity to hold grain for better market. 

8. A law establishing a bureau of markets, to aid in an Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Sp \ 
intelligent distribution of farm products. in fair play. The person or the newsp: d 

4. A law providing for grading grain under Government | ception will sooner or iater be found out and repu te 
supervision, thus assuring an impartial grade and | had hoped I should not feel it necessary to say ytl rf tl 
affording an opportunity to sell by grade before ship- | kind again this year to clear wp misst ! ‘ 
ping the grain. informed persons or of unreliable professio 

5. A law providing for a hydroelectric nitrate plant, de- | the ultrapartisan subsidized press 
signed primarily to furnish nitrate for Government I have no ¢ t ersy 
powder, but all surplus to be sold direct at cost to | differs with me, but 1 ild ma re | 
farmers for fertilizer, this being the most needed ele- | i) 
ment in soil building. nNewspay professional polit 

6. A law appropriating a large sum for the eradication In 1914 the tariff was the et } mnte on 
of hog cholera, the ravages of which costs this coun-! subiect of mu misinformation, decey 
try nearly $100,000,000 a year. | cation. 

7. A law creating 12 great land banks, designed to fur-| This year, if I have been able to d ver what it 
nish credit to the farmers and finance all farm loans | san leaders and biased newspapers are trying to 
at a very low rate of interest, known as the rural-| issue, I should say it is to induce the people to 
credit act. the country is in a bad way, both at home an 

8. A law providing for national aid to States for building | of the so-called “ incapacity’ of the Gove ‘ s 
good roads. In the next five years the Government | this administration. Let us look into this manuf 
will appropriate $85,000,000, which is to be duplicated | a litte. 
by the States to stimulate road building. | First let us get straight on the condition « 

Legislation for labor. THERE IS NO DEFICI! The surplus of receipts over « 

1. A law was passed establishing a Department of Labor | for the last fiscal year, ended June 30, 1916 Ts 
in the President’s Cabinet, giving for the first time in | and the total net balance in the ‘Treasu was S1T4:! 
our history to those who work with their hands a | the largest since 1908. 
voice in the administration of our Government. I shall state some facts that be on the 

2. A law freeing our sailors from bondage as well as | ask some very proper questions in retur Iw not 
those of other countries who make our ports. Ever | to enumerate all or even the major number « . 
since men learned to sail ships, this class of labor | plished by a faithful, hard-working Congress | 
has fared ne better than slaves in actual bondage, | who have had more and larger matters to tackle an 
and this law is their “ break of day.” than have been surmounted in all the years s 

8. A law freeing children from labor in factories by pre- , Lincoln and the Union Armies eed the slave ! 
venting their products from entering interstate com- , the Union. 
merce. It will now be more profitable to employ | The currency and banking laws have bee 
men and let the children grow up. stem to stern. The Government it now ¢ 1 ‘ 

4. A law providing for a just compensation to Government | rency, and not the national banks In the midst « t 


employees who are injured or killed in the line of 
duty. 


partment of Labor to investigate infant mortality, 
birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertions, | 
dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of 
children. 


A law providing for an industrial investigation looking 
to the conservation of our best resource, the citizen, 
by throwing light on abuses and recommendation of 
legislation. 

. A law preventing the manufacture of the white phos- 


phorous match and other poisonous matches which | 


produced the loathsome disease known as “ phossy 
jaw.” 
A law preventing the abuse of courts in issuing injunc- 


tions in labor disputes without a proper showing 


justifying such action beyond question. 
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A law providing for a Children’s Bureau in the De- | 





when 14 nations of the earth are at war no m y s 
is here. Banks at this rery moment are actua r 
| interest rate to the borrower, and interest on 1 ‘ i 
is the lowest in the histo? Vy of the countin \W\ 
| that put this law on the statute book 
Times are good: prices paid our farm 
are good; wages are the highest eve ky 
wants tc work can have job: working condit 
better and are improving constantly. The war has 
abnormai demand for the products of our 
,} and only 8 per cent of our huge ex; 1 i 
May I ask what the professiona! pari 
of the administration would repeal, or not dé what 
they substitute? Anybody can tear a watch to pieces 
competent person s req ivred to put onet thre 
| I can name some important thir ( 
Supreme Court justice, and now candidate f Pi 
done that this administration would not have bee 
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I do not believe that this administration would have vetoed 
tre 2-CENT FARE BILL, but Gov. Hughes did. 
I do not believe that this administration would have vetoed 
the bill that placed MEN AND WOMEN SCHOOL-TEACHERS ON THE ey 
\ME SALARY BASIS where they did the same work, but Mr. | 
Hughes as governor of New York vetoed it. 

} do not believe that this administration would have con- | Ay 
irred in the Supreme Court DECISION AGAINST THE DANBURY 
HATTERS, Whose HOMES were subjected to levy and SHERIFY’s | 
SALE to pay judgments rendered against these employees for | 
damages claimed by their employers because the men struck 
und REFUSED TO WoRK, but committed No VIOLENCE; but Justice 

llughes concurred in this decision. 

This administration has made impossible any more such 
rsh interpretations by courts; the Clayton antitrust law ex- 
pressly exempts labor unions and farmers’ organizations from | 
its provisions, announcing to all mankind that human labor is | 
not a commodity for exploitation and speculation. 

I know that this administration would not have defeated the ! 
ratification of the INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT; but Gov. Hughes de- 3 
feated it temporarily when he sent his fateful message to the 
New York Legislature urging its defeat. 

[I do not believe this administration would have veto the | 

full crew” bill for railways, but Governor Hughes vetoed it. 

Would they repeal the currency and banking law I have just 
mentioned, known as the Federal reserve act? This come! 
was a party pledge and passed by this administration; it re- 
ceived votes from all parties so satisfactory were its conditions. 

FEDERAL RESERVE LAW. 
Conference re- 
98 to 60; | 


HH. R. T7837, Sixty-third Congress, first session. 
port adopted in House December 22, 1913, by vote of 2 
245 Democrats voted ves; 2 Democrats voted no; 53 Republicans 
voted yes; 58 Republicans voted no. (See p. 1477, permanent 
RECORD. ) a issed Senate December 19, 1918. Yeas 54, nays 34. 
(See p. 1230, permanent Recorp.) Signed by President Wilson 
December of 1913. 

Would they repeal the Underwood tariff law with its income- 
tax feature in it? 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW. 

. R. 8231, Sixty-third Congress, first session. Conference re- 
po scamad in llouse September 30, 1913; 250 Democrats voted 
yes; 1 Democrat voted no; 5 Republicans voted yes; 103 Re- 
publicans voted no. (See p. 5818, temporary Recorp.) Passed 
Senate September 9, 1913, and signed by President Wilson 
October 38, 1918. 

This law may require some amendment, and the country will 
have the services of an expert nonpartisan Tariff Commission 
to guide it. This commission is provided for in the new revenue 
bill, which also inereases the tax on large incomes and taxes 
projits on war munitions and estates of $50,000 or over to defray 
preparedness Crpenses. 

REVENUE BILL. 


Hi. R. 16768, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 
Htouse July 10, 1916; 200 Democrats voted yes; no Democrat 
voted no; 89 Republicans voted yes; 189 Republicans voted no. 
(See p, 12362, temporary Recorp.) Now pending in the Senate. 

Amendments have been offered in the Senate that will give 
the President power to retaliate against any country that 
“blacklists ” our business firms; to withhold clearance papers 
from any vessel that refuses a cargo at an American port bound 
for a neutral port or cargo of noncontraband if ship be not 
already loaded; to stop commerce with any nation that tampers 
with our mail. ‘I believe these amendments in some form will 
become a part of the law. 

Would the professional faultfinder repeal the Trade Commis- 
sion law that is rendering such good service that the American 
Nationa! Live Stock Association and the Kansas State Live 
Stock Association, together with thousands of cattle feeders 
and meat consumers, have asked that it undertake the regula- 
tion of the meat packers, and which task it is about to com- 
mence? 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION LAW. 

Hi. R. 15613, Sixty-third Congress, first session. Conference 
report adopted in House without roll call or division. (See p. 
14943, permanent Recorp.) Passed Senate August 5, 1914. 
Yeas, 53; nays, 16. (See p. 138318, permanent Recorp.) Signed 
by President Wilson September 26, 1914. 

Would the same prejudiced politicians and the subsidized 
press repeal the child-labor bill? 

CHILD-LABOR BILL, 


H,. R. 8234, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 
House by a vote of 337 to 46, February 2, 1916; 169 Democrats 
voted yes; 44 Democrats voted no; 168 Republicans voted yes; 
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| Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
| The vote was 297 to 2. 


ae: 


2 Republicans voted no. (See p. 2174, temporary Recorp.) 
Reported to Senate April 19, 1916. Passed Senate August 8, 
1916. Signed by President Wilson September 1, 1916. 
Or the 

SAFETY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, 

3769, -Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
i 28, 1916, without roll call or division. (See p. 7947, tempo- 
Passed Senate April 20, 1916, without roll call, 
Sigued by President Wilson 


AI 


(See p. 7427, temporary Recorp.) 
Ma iy 4 + 4916. 
Or the 
BUREAU OF LABOR SAFETY. 

H. R. 155. Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
January 19, 1916, without roll call or division. 
temporary Recogp.) Pending in Senate. 

Or the 


Passed House 
(See p. 1424, 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW. 

H. R. 15316, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 

House July 12, 1916, by a vote of 285 to 2; 145 Democrats voted 

res; 1 Democrat voted no; 140 Republicans voted yes; 1 Ke- 
publican voted no. (See p. 12577, temporary Recorp.) Now 
pending in Senate. 

Would the hired critics repeal and put to naught the efforts 
to help the old soldiers, their widows and their children? 
Would they defeat our efforts to provide sustenance for depend 
ent families of our soldiers who have been called to guard the 
Mexican border from marauding outlaws? Would they push 
these men over the line into Mexico to wage war on that poor, 
weak, sick, and troubled country? 

COMPENSATION TO CERTAIN FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS. 


H. R. 16734 (now contained in the Army appropriation bill), 
Passed House July 1, 1916 
One Democrat and 1 Republican voted 
no, Passed Senate August 24, 1916. Signed by President Au- 
gust 29, 1916. 
Or the 
INDIAN WAR PENSION BILL. 

H. R. 655, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
February 16, 1916, by a vote of 221 to 108. (See p. 3079, tempo- 
rary Recorp.) Passed Senate May 9, 1916, without roll c:ll. 
(See p. 8677, temporary Recorp.) Now in conference. 

Or the 

SPANISH WAR WIDOWS’ PENSION BILL. 

H. R. 54, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
February 16, 1916, without roll call or division. 
temporary Recorp.) Pending on Senate calendar. 

Would these carping professional politicians, who say the ad 
ministration is without capacity to accomplish anything, repeal 
the farm-loan bill? 


Passed House 
(See p. 3061, 


FARM-LOAN BILL, 

S. 2986, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House May 
15, 1916, by a vote of 295 to 10; 186 Democrats voted yes, no 
Democrat voted no; 108 Republicans voted yes, 10 Republicans 
voted no. (See p. 9037, temporary Recorp.) Passed Senat 
May 4, 1916—yeas 57, nays 5. (See p. 8387, temporary Recon». ) 
Signed by President Wilson July 17, 1916. 

Or the bill 

TO PREVENT GAMBLING IN FARM PRODUCTS. 


Amendment to H. R. 12717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first scs- 
sion. Passed House May 2, 1916, as amendment to Agricultural 
appropriation bill. Vote on amendment was 107 to 21 on (i- 
vision. (See p. 8246, temporary Recorp.) Passed Senate July 
12, 1916. Signed by President Wilson August 11, 1916. 

Or the 

WAREHOUSE BILL. 

Amendment to H. R. 12 2717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion. Passed House May 2, 1916, as amendment to Agricultur: 
appropriation bili. The vote was 286 to 42; 168 Beeeverats 
voted yes; 11 Democrats voted no; 125 Republicans voted yes; 
81 Republicans voted no. (See p. 8247, temporary — :) 
Passed Senate July 12, 1916. Signed by President Wilson Au- 
gust 11, 1916. 

Or the 

GRAIN-GRADES BILL, 

H. R. 12717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 
House May 2, 1916, as an amendment to Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill without roll call or division. (See p. 8246, temporary 
Recorp.) Passed Senate July 12, 1916. Signed by President 
Wilson August 11, 1916. 

Or the 

LEVER AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION BILL. 

H. R. 7951, Sixty-third Congress, second session. Conference 
report adopted in House May 2, 1914, without roll call or di- 
vision. (See p. 7646, permanent Recorp.) Passed Senate Ieb- 
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Signed by 


ruary 7, 
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Or the 


GOoOoD-ROADS BI 
H. R. 7617, Sixty-fourth Congress, first Bill passed 
House January 25, 1916, by a vote of 282 to SL; 168 Democrats 
voted yes, 13 Democrats voted no, 1258 Republicans voted yes OS 
Republicans voted no. (See p. 1688, temporary Re orp.) Passed 
Senate May 8, 1916, without roll call. (See p. 8562, temporary 
Recorp.) Signed by President Wilson July 11, 1916. 

Would they tic up in port ahat few merchant ships we ha 
unable to get hull or cargo because of the 
premium charged by private and forcign marine insurance com- 
panies? We American Government 
reasonable cost. 


SeESSLON 


msHvrance On 


vAve ships insurance at 


WAR-RISK INSURANCD LAW. 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. 
August 29, 1914, by a vote of 230 to 5S. One 
ninety-one Democrats voted yes; no Democrat 
Republicans voted yes; 56 Republicans voted no. (See p. 14449, 
permanent Recorp.) Passed Senate August 21, 1914, without 
roll eall. (See p. 14086, permanent Recorp.) Signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson September 2, 1914. 

Would the corporate interests influence the narrow 


S. 6357, 
and 


hundred 
voted no; 39 


partisan 


Passed House | 
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high | 


leaders to play back into the greedy hands of foreign ship- | 


owners and private corporations by repealing the American mer- 
chant-marine law commonly known as the ship-purchase bill? 
SHIP-PURCHASE BILL, 

H. R. 15455, Sixty-fourth first Passed 
House May 20, 1916, by a vote of 211 to 161; 194 Democrats 
voted yes; no Democrat voted no; 16 Republicans voted yes; 
161 Republicans voted no. (See p. 9488, temporary Recorp.) 
Passed Senate August 18, 1916. 

And provision for “ preparedness,” concerning which many 
people are greatly interested, has been amply made. Let us hope 
we may never have to use it; but if we should, then the hope of 
my good friend, whose letter I shall read, shall have been ful- 
filled : 


Congress, session 





AMERICUS, KANS., R. F. D. 2 
VWarch 1 lt 
lion. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am for Wilson's brand of preparedness for five special 
reasons, and they are five sturdy boys who call me Daddy. Young jay 
hawkers, every one of them, but men by and by and with enough patr 

tic blood in their veins, I am sure, to spring to their country’s cali 
when needed. Give them a fighting chance with guns, ammunition, and 
equipment, so if they must lay down their lives the enemy will have 
paid the cost in advance. And, Friend DooLirtLe, us haysced farmer 


vant your farm-loan bill. Keep boosting. 
Yours, truly, Stevn Bt 

Would the paid dislurbers of national peace 
Vexrico and with 
American people want war? 
words and deeds; words 
Peace with honor is what 
we have it. 

To the membership of this House and to the people of our be- 
loved Republic I put the candid, sober question, Has not the 
administration considered well and wisely the matters of do- 
mestic concern and skillfully guided the gigantic 
foreign emergencies? 

I ask as a final question, Would the professional, spy-glass 
critics whose business it is hunt for and 
prevent the greatest railroad strike in history, or would they 
subject the country to business paralysis, untold damage to 
shippers, enormous losses to railways and employees, and dire 
calamity to the public? 

EIGHT-HOUR LAW FOR CER Al 

Passed House September 1. 1916, by a vote of 239 to 56; 169 
Democrats and 70 Republicans voted yes; 2 Democrats and 54 
Republicans voted no. Passed Senate September 2, 1916. by a 
vote of 43 to 28; 42 Democrats and 1 Republican voted yes; 
2 Democrats and 26 Republicans voted no. Signed by 
Wilson September 1916. 
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I favored the Clark amendment to include all railway em- 
ployees in the eight-hour law—the telegraphers already had it. 
The question may be asked: Why was not all labor considered 
The answer is, of course, that the legislation was an emergency 
measure enacted in great haste to prevent a national calam- 
ity—the strike, and that Congress has no authority over any 
concern that is not engaged in interstate business. Some rail- 
road companies say they can not afford it—22 railroad com- 


panies already have the eight-hour day under State laws and 
are prospering, without bluffing the public on higher 

rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission handles 
questions, 
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] e or fa m, as we dwell in harmony and tranquillity 
under 1 ( y of one Constitution, a common God, a single 
fin Maat our citizens came from the war-ridden countries ; 
sole came for one purpose and some for another reason, but | 
they all came to better their financial, their social, or their | 


I" < COnCdITIONS, 


We welcomed them then with open arms, 
e welcome them now as loyal fellow citizens; the con- 
dition imposed upon them was one—renunciation of all foreign 
llegiance and the oath of loyalty to the Republic. The people 
f the United States are not a collection of jealous races of alien 
noatriotic sympathies : we are a Nation. 

lt does not make any difference where a man was born; it does 

t make any difference what his name may be; it does not make 
iny difference where his sympathies lie in this world war ; but if 

he has declared his allegiance to the Government of the United 
tates, he must talk and act like a straight-out American when 
the interests of this country are at stake. 

May we everlastingly forget our racial origins in the Old 

World in a new birth of a stronger, broader American freedom 
his Republic. A “ hyphenate,” according to the dictionary, 
any citizen who is not of native American extraction, and 
the appellation as used here casts no reflection on his loyalty 
and patriotism. A hyphen in the name is nothing, but a hyphen 
n the heart is destructive of unity, home, and country. 
iank God, the so-called “ hyphenates ” of my acquaintance 
aire not byphens in the heart. I cherish among my warmest 
friends former French, Germans, Swedes, and Irish, and I do 
not make friends with anybody who cares more for the interests 
of another country than for the interests of our own country. 
rhe other day I was coneerned to read Col. Roosevelt’s as- 
surances to the correspondent of a French newspaper, the Petit 
Parisien, that Mr. Hughes would be a more satisfactory Presi- 
dent for the allies than Mr. Wilson, and I was equally con- 
cerned when [I read that the German-American Alliance had 
told our German voters that Mr. Hughes would be a more satis- 
‘actory President for Germany than Mr. Wilson. 

[t is evident that somebody is mistaken, but one thing is 
ire: Whether Mr. Hughes would be a better President for the 
I] or Germany is not the question. If it should come to 

it issue, the claims made for Mr. Hughes will be entitled 

to respectful consideration. But in this year of our Lord 1916 
the United States is not undertaking to elect a President for the 
allies or for Germany; the American people are electing a Presi- 
it for themselves. 
‘rsonify a few brilliant examples of so-called ‘“ hyphen- 
ed” patriotic courage, skill, and devotion, whose names to-day 
ii for the things they stood for, worked for, and fought for: 
rhe French general, La Fayette, not an American citizen, but a 
loyal supporter when brawn, brain, and money meant so much, 
perhaps success itself, to George Washington; the German, Carl 
Schurz, Senator and general, whose intellect and patriotic service 
the Union won fame for him and thanksgiving from a grateful 
people of this, his adopted country ; the Swede, Capt. John Erics- 
on, who invented the Monitor and saved the Union Navy and 
blockade from destruction by the Confederate Merrimac; the 
Irish commodore, John Barry, the father of the American Navy, 


Let me pe 


very heart of the National Capital. 

In the War of the Rebellion the Irish-Americans, the German- 
Americans, the Swedish-Americans, and our other loyal “ hy- 
phenates ” in name laid down their lives at the Union's altar; 
these heroes are high on America’s honor roll. In the War with 
Spain, the former blue lined up with the former gray, shoulder 
to shoulder in common cause, the Teuton with the Slav, the 
Latin with the Anglo-Saxon. As they fought then, so have they 
remained in peace, a solid unit. 

May it ever be so. Storms may beat frem without our land, 
may lash our shores and cloud the air, but we remain true to 


can overthrow us. 

This flag will not fall, nor totter; we made it in 1776; in 1812 
a slur enme from without our country, in °61 it came from 
within: in ‘9S the flae went down with the Maine for a moment, 


i this year of 1916 we add to its ensign of freedom that touch 
which makes the whole world akin—humanity. 
The time must never come when the mantle of the American 


fieg shall fail to protect the lives of the people whose forefathers 
yave up their lives that it should live and hold the complete 
respect of the civilized world. 3orn in a cradle of liberty, 
watched ever by a starry heaven, it bears the likeness of the 
azure skies, and holds them, stars and all, the reflection of a 
divine benediction. 

We bid godspeed to the country of Washington, of Jefferson, 
of Lincoln, Again we pledge our loyalty, be this our native land 





or our foster land, this grand old Commonwealth whose past is 
sacred. whose present is sublime, and whose future is inspired. 
We reconsecrate ourselves to God and country, a noble, stanch, 
united people, living in peace and happiness. We declare our 
abiding faith in the one, first, and only land we owe allegiance, 
the United States of America! 

Through the war clouds of other shores may the sheen of 
purity from our flag show forth as the guiding cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night to lead the sons of earth to the end 


| of war, to the dawn of a lasting peace 


Peace with honor is our country’s demand; it is the guidi: 
spirit of the quiet, patient man at Washington. A fine pilot fi 
perilous times, a good example for saner times. Sit tight, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

We may differ on home matters, politics, and partisanship, but 
the waters at our boundary coast line wash away and dissolv: 
completely those differences in the common good, but some critics 
of this administration are coming perilously close, if not quite, t 
making the campaign an issue of war or peace. 

From the prostrate forms of war's tortured victims will ris 
the Pheenix of an eternal peace, and emblazoned upon its shin- 
ing front at the most heavenward point I foresee the emblem of 
humane, intelligent, dispassionate statesmanship in bold relief 
triumphantly raised over the blackened, worn-out, bloody form 
of Mars, and behind it the red, white, and blue of Old Glory 
held aloft by the hallowed hands of Christian mothers, from 
whose silent lips come forth the fulfilled prophecy: “ The heart 
of America is the heart of the world.” 

Then, indeed, will be “ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

May the compass star of our sincere faith and equity continue 
to be our guide, the foundation of our country’s greatness 
May the home of religious freedom be an ally of Christ in Ilis 
eternal efforts; we can not serve two masters. “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me.” Wecan not serve tivo flags! 

j ’ and “incapacity.” Mr. Speaker, 
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If this be “ incompetency * 
may God deliver us from the blind partisanship of professional 
politicians and the turmoil of yellow journalism that would 
swerve us from this path. 


The Need of Forest Reserve Roads. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CLIFTON N. McoARTHUR, 


OF OREGON, 
In toe House or ReEepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


The House had under consideration the conference report on_ the 
bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that in order to promote agriculture, afford 
better facilities for rural transportation and marketing farm -products, 
and encourage the development of a general system of improved big! 
ways, the Secretary of Agriculture, on behalf of the United States, 
shall in certain cases aid the States in the construction, improvement 


| and maintenance of roads which may be used in the transportation ot! 
vhose services to America are memorialized forever by the beau- | 


tiful statue unveiled by President Wilson two years ago in the | 





interstate commerce, military supplies, or postal matter. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, a glance at the map of the 
United States shows that large areas of many States are now 
included in national forests, formerly known as forest reserves 
The people of the West are in sympathy with a national-forest 
program that will develop forest areas to the greatest possible 
usefulness and at the same time conserve a fair amoynt of their 
timber and other resources to posterity. I will say, however, 
that the waole national-forest scheme has in the past been un- 
reservedly condemned by many people because of the tendency 
to bottle up reserve areas and to include therein large tracts of 


| agricultural land, thereby preventing that development and 
home building so essential to a prosperous and self-respecting 
our citizenship, faithful to our flag, and serene within; no harm | 


community. The present administration of the Forest Service, 
under the able and broad-gauged leadership of Chief Forester 
Henry S. Graves, has, however, adopted policies that are pro- 
moting a rational development, and many erstwhile enemies of 
the reserve idea are now friendly to it. One of the policies to 
which Mr. Graves and his able corps of assistants are com- 
mitted is a comprehensive system of road and trail development 


through the forests, a plan that they will be able to carry out if 


this conference report is adopted. 

By the provisions of the pending bill, as amended by the Sen- 
ate and agreed upon in conference, there is hereby appropriated 
$1,000,000 per year for the period of 10 years for road construc- 
tion in the national forests under a plan whereby the Federal 
Treasury will eventually be reimbursed out of the receipts ol 
the national forests derived from the sale of timber and for 
grazing charges, ete. The bill provides that the State, county, 


AEE PERS mm 


or Territory in which a particular road project is located shall 
ith the Forest Service for 
This 


enter into a cooperative agreemen 
the survey, construction, and maintenance of such road. 
eunrantees the cooperation of the State and its subordinate 
divisions and means that the Federal Government will be met 
halfway in the financing and construction of many proposed 
roads. This plan will prove beneficial not only to the VYorest 
Service but also to the communities in which the proposed roads 
are located. 

The Forest Service is one of the useful 
Government, and is doing splendid work in the matter of fire 
protection and fire fighting, the benefits of which extend not 
onlv to Government-owned timberland, but also to countless 
homesteads and large bodies of privately owned timber adjacent 
to and in many instances actually within the boundaries of the 
reseryes. Another important work successfully carried on by the 
Forest Service is the supervision of and charge for the graz 
ing of sheep, cattle, and other live stock within the reserves. 
During the year 1915 approximately 7,280,000 sheep and 1,725,000 
cattle, horses, and mules were pastured in the national for- 
ests. Local settlers and stockmen have the preference on these 
ranges, but the areas are allotted in a businesslike way and 
at . nominal cost. Under the regulation of the Forest Service 
the range is improved, instead of being overgrazed and denuded, 
as has been the oase with many outside publie lands.  Inci 
dentally there are no more range wars, with their bloodshed and 
property destruction, as there were in the old frontier days of 
the West. 

The most important work of the Forest Service is its policy 
of reforestation. ‘This work has been undertaken in many se 
tions of the West, particularly on burned-over lands. Most of 
these lands are high on the mountain sides and unfitted for any 
thing but tree culture. It will be years—in some it 
centuries—before this new crop of trees will be ready 
but we at least have the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
providing a timber supply for posterity. This work of re 
forestation should be encouraged by all patriotie citizens. 

Another laudable work carried on by the Forest Service is 
the protection of watersheds, from which many cities and towns 
in the great western country secure their drinking water. The 
Forest Service regulations prevent pollution and diminution 
of the water supply of many cities «and towns, and thereby 
greatly benefit the public health. The numerous national forests 
of the West contain large mineral wealth and undeveloped 
wafer power. Mineral deposits within the national forests are 
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opened to development exactly as in unreserved public land, and | 


there will eventually be much progress in this line. 


insure development, but it is to be hoped that this Congress will 
us some practicable water-power legislation, to the end 
that some of the great water-power properties in our forest re- 
serves will be put to beneticial use. 

Another great asset of our national forests is the magnificent 
scenery. In practically every State in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coast sections the national forests contain 
wonders that are incomparable. In my own State, one of 
the national forests embraces the world-famous Crater Lake 
and another contains the Josephine County Caves, or 
“Marble Halls of Oregon,” which, in the opinion of many, sur- 
the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. The people of 
the United States have not learned to capitalize their scenery, 
but let us hope that they will hereafter adhere more closely to 
the doctrine of “ See America first.” They can not, however, 
see all the great works of nature in the West unless these 
attractions are made more accessible by reason of good roads. 

A well-defined policy of road construction in our national 
forests will not only increase the effectiveness of the Forest 
Service, enhance the value of the public domain, encourag 
water-power development, make the marketing of timber easier, 
facilitate the movement of live stock, lessen the fire risk, and 
attract sightseers, but will be of great convenience to settlers 
and homesteaders who reside on the seattered agricultural 
areas within the forests. Many of these settlers have in the 
past given up in despair because of lack of public roads and 
schools. The passage of this bill means roads, which in turn 
mean sthools and other agencies to civilization. These 
vantages can be obtained for the settler without risk to 
growing timber or other property in the forests. 

_ I have said enough to show the large part that the national 
forests play in our western life. We do not object to a policy 
of conservation that develops without waste and conserves 
without stagnation. We are willing that these large areas shall 
be withheld from taxation, but we insist that land capable of 
agricultural development be thrown open to entry. We join 
hands with the Federal Government in the matter of fire patrols 
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Madero and his subsequent murder. 
On October 13, 1912, Felix Diaz seized Vera Cruz. On octo- | 
ber 23 Madero’s forces entered Vera Cruz and captured Diaz, 
i to Mexico City, and put him in jail there. At first 
I leclared he would be put to death, together with Ber- 
» Reyes, who was captured while leading another revolution 
lecn Mexico. Many petitions were made to Madero to 
e lives of these two men, and he postponed action. In | 
ti he ret agents of Diaz and Reyes were working 
{t Madero in the army, and early on Sunday morning, Feb- 
9, 1913, the First Cavalry and part of the mounted police | 
and other soldiers liberated Diaz from Belem prison, while | 
cadets from a military school at Tialpam, a suburb of Mexico | 
(ity, liberated Gen. Reyes from the penitentiary. 
It ;s and Diaz with their liberators went to the national | 
lace and attempted to take possession of it, but were repulsed | 
the Twenty-ninth Infantry, which formed the palace guard. 
Chere was a sharp fight. Gen. Reyes was killed at its beginning, | 
ichine guns were turned loose on the roof of the palace, | 


eping the crowded Zocalo or Main Street and Avenida de 
Francisco—San Francisco Street—both of which were | 
ed with people going to church. Diaz and his men were 


e 


driven off after many of the cavalrymen had been killed, and 


aecording to the official records of the police 910 noncombatants 
vere killed on the plaza alone; men, women, and children were | 
killed throughout the length of San Francisco Street as well | 
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sequent events that he made great progress in establishing 


| law and order throughout Mexico. This no doubt was possible 


because the ieading and most influential revolutionary factions 
had thus combined and he was in direct control of both armies, 
and it is an established fact that Huerta was the strongest 
and best qualified leader of all the contending factions. 
Notwithstanding this fact President Wilson had made up his 
mind that Huerta must go. First, he tried persuasive methods, 
and sent John Lind to Mexico City as his personal representa- 
tive with instructions that Huerta eliminate himself from the 


| Mexican situation. Of course Huerta refused to do this. 


Shortly before the overthrow and death of Madero, Venus- 
tiano Carranza, then governor of the State of Coahuila, started 
a revolution against Madero, but as soon as he heard Madero 
was dead and Huerta was President he directed his revolt 
against Huerta. Apparently it made no difference to him who 
was in control of affairs; he was “ agin the Government.” 

At about the same time the noted outlaw and bandit, Fran- 
cisco Villa, and his band of cutthroats became more bold in 
the States of Sonora and Chihuahua, robbing, plundering, and 
killing innocent, defenseless men, women, and children, looting 
banks, business houses, stealing cattle, slaughtering them, sup- 
plying the markets in Chihuahua, and driving large numbers 
of cattle across the border and selling them in this country. 
Villa was also anxious to start a revolution, but found he was 
seriously handicapped by the lack of rifles and ammunition. 
Carranza was also unable to make headway because he, too, 
vas lacking in rifles, machine guns, and so forth. For it must 


in other parts of the city. Diaz and his men stormed aad | be remembered that President Taft had placed an embargo on 


aptured the arsenal about a mile from the national palace, tak- | 


ing it after a fight lasting half an hour. 


the exportation of guns, rifles, and munitions of war of any and 
every kind, so that only such quantities were available that 


Here they found large stores of arms and ammunition and could be smuggled into the country. It having beeome gen- 


prepared for a siege. All day Sunday and Monday they re- | 
mained quietly in this arsenal while Madero was gathering | 
| forces to oust them. The battle began in the city on the | 
‘ning of February 11 and continued until February 18, with 
daily cannonading and machine-gun and rifle firing between 
arsenal and the palace and many other places where bat- 
eries had been planted. During this time more than 1,000 | 
mostly noncombatants, were killed and about 18,000 
vounded. On February 18 Gen. Huerta, who had been com- 
unding the Madero forces, met Diaz and came to an agree- 
tient for the overthrow of Madero as the only means to stop 
he fighting and slaughter of citizens. It was agreed at that 
mference that Huerta should become the provisional presi- 
dent and that Diaz should have the naming of the new cabinet. 
\ludero was arrested at the national palace and his brother, 
Gustavo Madero, was arrested in the Gambrinus Café, where he 


persons, 


as entertaining friends at dinner. Madero and Pino Suarez | 


were locked up in the palace and Gustavo Madero was taken 
io the cuidadela (arsenal). On the night of February 22 


Madero and Pino Suarez were removed from the palace and | 


taken from the penitentiary, but were murdered shortly after 
midnight close to the walls of the penitentiary. Gustavo 
Madero was murdered in the cuidadela the morning after his 
urrest under the excuse that he had attempted to escape. 

Before Madero and Pino Suarez were removed from the 
palace they were forced to sign their resignations, thus making 
Pedro Lascurain, minister of foreign affairs, President accord- 
ing to the constitutional provisions of Mexico. Lascurain was 
President for exactly 26 minutes. He immediately appointed 
Victoriana Huerta as his minister of foreign affairs and then 
resigned, making Huerta the President. 

These in brief are the actual occurrences as recorded by his- 
tory. I do not deny, nor do I assert, that Gen. Huerta was 
guilty or even had guilty knowledge of the murder of Madero 
nnd Suarez. No evidence has ever been produced to show that 
he had such knowledge or that the killing occurred at his 
direction. He was guilty, however, in carrying out a con- 
spiracy for the purpose of deposing Madero. Whether he was 
justified in entering into such a conspiracy for the purpose of 
avoiding the further killing of noncombatants in the City of 
Mexico and the destruction of the city itself, a city of over 
400,000 inhabitants, each one ean decide for himself. 

On Mareh 11, 1913, President Woodrow Wilson formally 
announced that the United States would not recognize assassi- 
nation as a means of acquiring office, and would only recognize 
n government in Mexico which should be formed after a genuine 
nnd free election. It might be stated here that all of the lead- 
ing Governments of the world, such as BEngland, Germany, 
Franee, Russia, and Japan, had and did give such recognition, 
and the fact remains that whether he was reeognized by the 
(United States as such or not he was in deed and in fact the 
head of the only government that existed in Mexico at the time, 
and it is alse an acknowledged fact and testified to by sub- 





erally known not only in the United States but in Mexico as 
well that President Wilson was determined to drive Huerta 
from power, representations were made in behalf of these revo- 
lutionists and, notwithstanding the fact, that in August, 1913, 
in a mesage to Congress, President Wilson declared: 


I shall follow the best practice of nations im the matter of neu 
trality by forbidding the exportation of arms or munitions of war of 


| any kind from the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico 
oe 


* We can not in the circumstances be the partisans of either 
party to the contest that now distracts Mexico, or constitute ourselves 
the virtual umpire between them. 


The President committed what many people consider a crime 
against both the Mexican and the American people for, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1914, he lifted the embargo on arms and munitions of 
war. He violated his pledge to the people and to Congress. 
He did not, as he said he would— 


forbid the exportation of arms and munitions of war of any kind from 
the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico— 


but he did, by this act making it possible for Villa and Carranza 
to more effectively wage the kind of warfare they were carry- 
ing on, and he did by this action— 
constitute himseif the virtual umpire between the warring factions 
in Mexico, 
At this time Villa was well supplied with money which he 
had stolen, and he bought ammunition in immense quantities. 
From this time on this administration continued to give the 
revolutionary party every moral support possible. For it seems 
the President depended on Villa and Carranza to do by force 
what he failed to do by peaceful methods. The administra- 
tion winked at the continued murder of our citizens and the 
destruction and confiscation of their property. 





This Government never raised its voice or lifted a finger in 
their defense or in their behalf. It was only when a Mr. Benton, 
an English subject, was deliberately murdered by Villa or by his 
orders that the then Secretary of State told Mr. Villa to please 
not murder English subjects, and advised him that we had, in 
a way, made ourselves responsible for the safety of Englishmen 
in Mexico, and England was rather cranky and seriously ob- 
jeeted to having her nationals ruthlessly killed and murdered. 

| On the same day there was also an American engineer by the 
| name of Gustave Bauch killed by Villa, but as he was only an 
| American we have not learned that his killing resulted even 
| in provoking “ official correspondence ”’ in regard to the matter ; 
| but as the reports of the murders of Americans became more 
| and more frequent, and fearing public opinion, the President 
direeted the Secretary of State to order all Ameticans out of 
| Mexico and advised them to leave, and at his request the Con- 
gress of the United States, on September 16, appropriated mone) 
to bring— 

destitute Americans away from Mexico. 

Villa, in the meantime, being now fully equipped with arms 
and ammunition and having plénty of money at his commund, 
continued to make satisfactory headway with the revolutiva, 
with Carranza posing as the “ first chief.” 
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On April 7, 1914, a boat's crew from the U. S. S. Dolphin was 


arrested by one of Huerta’s officers at Tampico while the town 
was being defended from al attack by Villa forces. rhe 
immediate cause of arrest, it is said, was due to the fact that 








the boat’s crew anchored at the point where the city of Tampico 
had laid its water mains, a place at which it was unlawful for 
any boat to anchor. However, when a superior officer learned 
of the arrest, and before any of the American sailors were put 


in jail, they were escorted back to their boat and due apology 


was made. This, however, seemingly did not satisfy Admiral 

Mayo, who was in command of the United States naval f 

at Tampico. He demanded that an apology be made and t 

American flag be saluted because of the insult. Huer 

apologized through Nelson O'Shaughnessy, the Mexican chargé 
t 


d’affaires in Mexico City, but refused to order a salute to the 
flag until he had received a report on the occurrence and until 
he was satisfied that the salute would be returned. There 
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was then considerable correspondence as to how many guns | 


should be fired, Huerta contending that the Dolphin was only an 
auxiliary vessel, and that 6 guns only should be fired as a salute, 
but the President insisted it must be 21 guns, or he would take 
immediate action to bring it about. So, on April 21, without 


authority from the Congress of the United States, under in- | ¢ 


structions from President Wilson, Admiral rank F. Fletcher 


landed marines and sailors from the American fleet in Vera | 


Cruz Harbor and seized the customhouse. The Mexican sol- 
diers fought as well as they could, but Admiral Fletcher took 
the city and the hills around it, losing 17 killed and a number 
of wounded; two of the wounded died later. Next, President 
Wilson invited Argentina, Brazil, and Chile to cooperate with 
the United States to restore order in Mexico, but nothing came 
of their conferenec. 

The United States having now cut off one of the avenues 
through which Huerta was receiving his supplies from foreign 
countries, the ease of Huerta became hopeless. It might be 
stated here that at the time Vera Cruz was taken one of the 
objects in taking it was to prevent a German vessel from land- 
ing its eargo of arms and ammunition for Huerta. These munt- 
tions of war were landed at another port. 

From this time on Huerta found himself losing ground rap- 
idly, and on July 15, 1914, he resigned as President of Mexico 
and went to Kingston, Jamaica, and then to Spain. Francis 


Carbajal succeeded Huerta and remained in office about a | 


month. The constitutional army entered Mexico City August 15 
and took peaceful possession; Carbajal left the country. Car- 
ranza established his headquarters in Mexico City. It was then 
we were told of the success of the “ watchful waiting” policy, 
and expressions of approval and joy proceeded from the Demo- 
cratic side of this House; but, alas, that peace was of but short 
duration. Villa and Carranza quarreled, as anyone familiar 
with the character of the men anticipated. 

Villa, feeling that he was the “pet” of this administration 
and would surely receive its moral support, issued an ultimatum 
that Carranza must retire. Carranza refused to retire, and a 
convention of the revolutionary chiefs was called to decide 
upon the establishment of a government. That convention was 
in control of Villa and remained in session until November 
and then proclaimed Gen. Eulalio Gutierrez Provisional Presl- 
dent of Mexico, and Villa immediately undertook to see that 
Gutierrez was installed in office and began his march to Mexico 
City, reaching there with little opposition from the Carranzis- 
tas. Carranza, having fled from the capital, went toward Vera 
Craz. The Americans evacuated Vera Cruz on November 23, 
1914, and shortly thereafter Carranza made the seaport his 
capital. Of course, it can not be denied that the American 


occupation of Vera Cruz was without results. Our Army | 


cleaned up the city, made it sanitary, did some necessary 
plumbing work, and incidentally collected over $1,000,000 of 
revenue belonging to the Mexican Government. 

About this time the people were becoming thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the conditions in Mexico and the attitude of the 
administration, so the President thought it was about time to 
“say something”; accordingly, on the 8th of January, 1915, at 
Indianapolis, apparently having become disgusted with his own 


policy of meddling and interfering, and had no doubt decided to | 


abandon same, he made this statement: 


I want to say a word about Mexico, and not so much about Mexico 
as about our attitude toward Mexico. I hold it as a fundamental 
rinciple that every peopte has the right to determine its own form of 
sovernment. * * * It is none of my business, it is none of your 
business, how long they take in determining it. It is none of my 
business, and it is none of yours, how they go about the business. 

* * And so far as my influence goes, while I am President nobody 
shall interfere with them. * * * Have not European nations taken 
as long as they wanted and spilled as much bloed as they pleased in 


settling their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she is 
weak? Fp 
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ished. About this time. regard! 


President Wilson decided to recognize C 
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on October, 19, 1915, and caused his Secretary of State to issue 
the following communication: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1915. 
M I ARREDONDO: It is my pleasure to inform you that the 









I the United States takes this opportunty of extending 
recognition to the d acto government of Mexico, of which Venustiano 
Car is the chief executive. The Government of the United 
{ ill be pleased to receive formally in Washington a diplomatic | 
t ntative of the de facto government as soon as it shall please 
Gen. Carranza to designate and appoint such representative, and, 
ecip lly, the Government of the United States will accredit to 
» facto government a diplomatic representative as soon as the 

ident has had opportunity to designate such representative. 
is ld appreciate it if you could find it possible to communicate 

nfor on to Gen. Carranza at your earliest convenience. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


ROBERT LANSING. 
The reasons for this selection of Carranza over Villa were 
er adequately put before the American people. It had not 
ome apparent that Mr. Carranza had obtained such a com- 
iding position in Mexican affairs as would justify this selec- 
f him as an ally of the United States. Nevertheless, we all 
oped that the President had adequate reasons for believing 
Mr. Carranza to be capable to restore order with the support 
our Government. But in the light of sueceeding events it 
seem this was not the case. It appears that Villa was 
und is no more willing to eliminate himself from the Mexican 
situation than was Huerta. Perhaps if the President would 
ul a special representative to Villa he might be induced, as 
a favor to the administration, to do so. Whether he would or 
not, he certainly should in view of the many favors and con- 
siderations shown him by the administration in the past. The 
fact that unrest, turmoil, murdering of innocent men, women, 
and children, depredations upon American persons and prop- 
erty within Mexican jurisdiction was going on immediately 
before as well as after the date of the recognition of Carranza 
is perhaps best illustrated by quoting from Secretary Lansing’s 
note to Gen, Carranza under date of June 20. I read from the 
third paragraph: 
It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, outrage after 


outrage, atrocity after atrocity to illustrate the true nature and ex 
tent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness and violence which 
have prevailed. During the past nine months in particular— 


Notice this letter is written on June 20. Nine months pre- 
vious is September 20, one month before Carranza was rec- 


ofcnized 


the frontier of the United States along the lower Rio Grande has been 
thrown into a state of constant apprehension and turmoil because of 
frequent and sudden incursions into American rritory and depreda- 
tions and murders on American soil by Mexican bandits, who have 
taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, some- 
times carrying American citizens across the international boundary with 
the booty seized. American garrisons have been attacked at night, 
merican soldiers killed, and their equipment and horses stolen. 
American ranches have been raided, property stolen and destroyed, and 
American trains wrecked and plundered. The attacks on Brownsville, 
Red House Ferry, Progreso Post Office, and Las Paladas, all occurring 
during September last, are typical. 

Now, remember this is not an assertion on my part; it is the 
iunguage which the Secretary of State used in describing con- 
ditions that existed during the months preceding and since the 
recognition of Carranza by President Wilson. In October, the 
very month in which Gen, Carranza was recognized, a pas- 

enger train was wrecked by bandits, and several persons killed, 

seven miles north of Brownsville, and an attack was made on 
Wnited States troops at the same place several days later. It 
s said, and commonly reported, that the bandits who led these 
attacks and committed the murders and outrages are well 
known both to the civil and military authorities in Mexico, as 
well as to American officers, but they have been allowed by 
Carranza to enjoy with impunity the liberty of the towns of 
northern Mexico. 

‘Yo show the trend of affairs, I shall again quote from Secre- 
tary Lansing’s note, in the fourth paragraph of which he says: 

Lepredations upon American persons and property within Mexican 
jurisdiction have been still more numerous. * * * For example, on 
January 3, troops were requested to punish the bands of outlaws which 
looted Cusi mining properties, 80 miles west of Chihuahua, but no 

ffective results came from this request. During the following week 
the bandit Villa, with his band of about 200 men, was operating, with- 
out opposition, between Rubio and Santa Ysobel, a fact well known 
to Carranzista authorities. Meanwhile, a party of unfortunate Ameri- 
enns started by train from Chihuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after 
having received assurances from the Carranzista authorities in the 
State of Chihuahua that the country was safe and a guard on the train 
was not necessary. The Americans held passports of safe conduct 
issued by authorities of the de facto government. On January 10, 
the train was stopped by Villa bandits, and 18 of the American party 
were stripped of their clothing and shot in cold blood, in what is now 
known as the Santa Ysobel massacre. Gen. Carranza stated to the 
agent of the Department of State that be had issued orders for the 
immediate pursuit, capture, and punishment for this atrocious crime. 

This is an official description of conditions that existed in 

Mexico since recognition has been granted. 
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Everyone remembers the raid on Columbus, N. Mex., on 
March 9, 1916. It was then that the President decided to “ do 
something,” fearing public opinion, so he starts what he calls a 
“punitive expedition’ fully one week after the raid was com- 
mitted, and lets it be known that the purpose of this expedition 
is to catch Villa and hang him to the nearest tree. Now, the 
truth is that no sane-man familiar with Mexican conditions was 
ever of the opinion that the punitive expedition would catch 
Villa. It was known that he was retreating into a country 
where he personally is regarded as a hero and has the good will 
of the entire population and where he was absolutely safe. 
Nevertheless, the punitive expedition started and invaded Mext- 
can soil and territory without the consent of the Government 
which we had recognized and which we had publicly declared 
to the world, by such recognition, was able to maintain order 
and protect life and property. This punitive expedition passed 
between two lines of railroads, neither one of which we were 
allowed to use, until we had penetrated possibly 240 miles into 
the interior of Mexico. Of course, we did not catch Villa; we 
knew we would not when we started, but Wilson felt he had to 
“do something.” This resulted in the Carizal affair, which 
occurred on the morning of June 21. The details of this un- 
fortunate affair we are all familiar with, certain of our officers 
and men were killed and 17 taken prisoners, the balance escap- 
ing. After this occurrence, we sent a demand to Carranza for 
the immediate release of the prisoners. That demand was com- 
plied with in the following manner. The prisoners were brought 
to the border of the Unized States end turned over to the Amer- 
ican authorities after having been robbed of their belongings, 
stripped of their uniforms and clothing, and after having suf- 
fered every indignity it was possible for the Carranza au- 
thorities to heap upon them. 

After this success (7?) of the administration the President 
grew bold again, apparently having remembered that the bodies 
of the dead soldiers should be brought to America; and, on June 
29, eight days after their death, and after representation had 
been made by the President through Gen. Bell, our consul at 
Il Paso was informed by Gen. Trevino that we could have the 
bodies of the dead soldiers if we wanted to go after them, but 
we were told we must pay all expenses. It must be borne in 
mind that Gen. Bell had made the request that the Mexican 
Government deliver the bodies for burial, but that request, of 
course, our ally, Mr. Carranza, would not grant. Furthermore, 
no request for the disavowal of this attack has been made, so 
far as the public has been informed. No demand for reparation 
has been made, and apparently the “ grave consequences ” with 
which Carranza was threatened by President Wilson have not 
materialized, except that when the Mexican commissioners meet 
ours, I am informed, they will demand damages for the Mexican 
soldiers killed and wounded by our men in that unfortunate 
affair. 

The punitive expedition still remains in Mexico, although we 
have withdrawn partly and have moved Gen. Pershing to within 
about 120 miies of the border, which was done at the demand of 
Gen. Carranza. This, however, is as far as the President would 
withdraw this expedition. He tells us it is needed to guard 
the border. If any sane, living man can tell me how a small 
force of men located 120 miles away from the border in the 
interior of Mexico is going to protect the border, I am willing 
to acknowledge that the President is using good judgment in 
maintaining this force in Mexico, The truth is that if we really 
want to defend and protect our border, the troops should be 
somewhere near the border; or if it were necessary for the 
Mexican outlaws to pass by where Gen. Pershing is located in 
order to get to the border, there might be some sense in having 
Gen. Pershing remain where he is. We all know that such is 
not the case, and we all know that Gen. Pershing can not pos- 
sibly serve any useful purpose to the United States where he is 
now located, but he is a constant menace to the peace of both 
countries, being obliged to maintain his line of communication, 
which is liable and subject to an attack at any moment. Instead 
of using these soldiers to protect the border, he has called the 
National Guard of the States to the border to perform this duty. 

The latest action of the Government has been to appoint com- 
missioners, who are now meeting with commissioners appointed 
by Gen. Carranza to “arbitrate” our differences. The question 
naturally arises, What are these men to arbitrate? We pre- 
sume the things enumerated in Secretary Lansing’s letter. Are 
they to arbitrate the murders of American citizens, the ravaging 
of American women, the destruction of American property, and 
the desecration of the American flag? These in brief are our 
grievances against Mexico, and I submit that they are not mat- 
ters for arbitration. No, no; it is simply a continuation of the 
vacillating, un-American, and shameful course which the éd- 
ministration has followed from the beginning. At the very 
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swer to it, the spineless, vacillating, weak 
and undignified policy pursued by the administration, by our 
actions always doing what we should not do, and fuiling to do 
what we hould do, we have created universal contempt i! 
Mexico for everything American. Even Carranza seems to have 
lost all respect for us, notwithstanding we gave him recog 


nition at a time when we should not have done so. 
hatred exists is strikingly brought to light when we remember 
the answer given by Admiral Mayo when he withdrew the Dol- 
phin, the Des Voines, and the Chester from Penuco River against 
the protest of Consul Miller and at the very moment when the 
Americans were collected in the Southern Hotel surrounded by 
a howling mob of Mexicans. It must be remembered that the 
Americans had assembled, complying with the instr ctions of the 
Secretary of State to leave Mexico, but Admiral Mayo states 
that he withdrew his ships without taking the Americans on 
board fearing that they—the Americans—would be murdered 
before they could board the ships should they attempt to do so. 
This truly is an unfortunate condition to find ourselves in? and 
it is needless to say had it not been for the German ship Dresden 
and the English ship Hermione no doubt additional murders 
would have been committed; but the German commander had 
no fear of the Mexican mob; he steamed right up to the city, 
cleared the streets, dispersed the mob, and made it possible for 
our citizens to board the ships, while our own ships were skulk- 
ing out of the harbor like whipped dogs, afraid to save our own 
people from a howling mob. Can any real American avoid the 
blush of shame and a spirit of indignation in the presence of 
such national “ humiliation”? Truly American honor, American 
prestige, and the dignity of the American flag has been sacri- 
ficed, and yet notwithstanding this record we hear exclama- 
tions from our Democratic friends, “God bless Wilson; he has 
kept us out of war.” ; 

Mr. Chairmen, the truth is that President Wilson’s position 
on the Mexican situation is now and has been dead wrong from 
the very beginning. It has created a situation which is costing 
this Government over $500,000 every day. 
taken over $50,900,000 from the Treasury to pay 
expenses. The Democrats tell us they will sell $125,000,000 of 


That this | 


We have already | 
*e incidental | 


bonds, every dollar of which will bc needed to pay the expenses | 


of the border patrol. This is not taking into account the many 


millions which must be paid later, and the money provided | 


either by the sale of bonds or the levying of additional taxes. 
But this, Mr. Speaker, is as nothing when compared to the loss 
of hundreds upon hundreds of American lives. I know of no 
way of measuring human lives, human misery, and suffering— 
in gold. 

Nor yet is this all. The national flag, that flag with the 
stars and stripes, representing the blood of our fathers and the 


tears of our mothers; that emblem of liberty, the pride of our | 
Nation, has for the first time in our history been lowered and | 


found trailing in the dust. Yes, more than this, it has been 


dishonored and been regarded as but a filthy rag, even to the | 


extent that our nationals in foreign lands did not dare claim 
it as their own except at the risk of their lives. 

Yes; “God bless Wilson; and may He forgive him for the 
humiliation and dishonor he has brought to the American 
pt ople,” 

Mr. Speaker, it would be perhaps more easy to bear the bur- 
den thus cast upon us if some good somewhere had resulted 
from such a policy; but what are the conditions in Mexico 
to-day? Starvation, famine, want, robbery, plunder, rapine, 
assassination, and murders are the order of the day. Every 
crime and every cruelty that ignorance and hate can invent has 
been perpetrated, and still there is no end. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever the question of Mexico is discussed 
some Democrat in his solemn majesty arises and, with a look 
of superior wisdom, inquires, “ What would you do? What 
would you have done?” 

Answering that question and speaking for myself, but believ- 
ing that I voice the sentiment of the American people, I will 
enumerate at least some of the things that should have been 
done. 

First, Huerta should have been recognized— 

Because he was the legal and lawful President of Mexico, 


and was recognized as such throughout the entire civilized world ; | 


Because he was the head in reality and in fact of the only 
government Mexico had and to which the Mexican people 
could look for the maintenance of order within and to which 
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President Wilson's Administration of Foreign Affairs. and has subjected our soldiers and sailors to every danger and 





| consequence that war involves. That this unavowed beliizer- 
ency has been characterized by an extraordinary combintion 
of intrusiveness and timidity. of deferred decision and untimely 
action, and has been so hestitating as to make it ineffectual 
y - and so fruitless as to render it inglorious, does not in the least 
| , j ’ 4 4 , : 5 . 1 l le leas 
I] (} N . \ I L LJ A \ 5 . B 1D N N EK T » | degree redeem these vacillations from being in reality acts of 
OF NEW YORK, war. And if it be a noble service to have kept us out of war, 
asia soo. nani: Tiaiiaaiaimeininilatidinaa | what shall be said of the blunders that have needlessly in- 
In roe House or RepresenTATIvEs, volved ete Sb aeitians-o ened 
There is, therefore, no reason why the most considerate and 
loyal patriot, having always in mind the true interests of his 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 


, ae rr ' z : -,,, | country, should entertain the least scruple about subjecting the 

io extend my remarks in the Recoxp I include an article printed | sqministration’s conduct of foreign affairs to a dispassionate 

in the North American Review, by David Jayne Hill, on the! peyiew. On the contrary, in consideration of the extreme 

ee on : ee = oe administration of foreign affairs. | gelicacy of our relations to other Governments at a time like 
i article 1S as TOLLOWS: 
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the present, when the whole future of this Republic may be 
compromised by an error, it is of supreme importance that every 
citizen should satisfy his mind whether or not the national 
safety, prestige, and honor have been properly maintained, and 
to consider whether the course pursued deserves a renewal of 
confidence by the electorate. 

Before entering upon a statement of the specific acts of the 
present administration at Washington and of the conditions 
they were intended to meet, it is desirable to consider the atti- 
tude of mind and the preparation for wise and effective action 
upon international questions with which the President ap- 
proached his task. 

Having long been a student of political theories and con- 
versant with the history of the United States, about which 
he had written ably, the President was exceptionally fitted to 
set a high value upon experience in diplomacy; a fact which 
might properly have led him to surround himself with men of 
experience in these matters. On the contrary, making a clean 
sweep of the higher diplomatic representatives of the United 
States soon after his inauguration and promptly filling their 
posts (with some notable exceptions) with political supporters 
the President selected for the head of the Department of State 
a statesman whose eligibility for that office was generally 
recognized as consisting mainly in the fact that the President 
owed to him his nomination to that office. 

As if to make amends for the lack of experience in the con- 
duct of international business on the part of his Secretary of 
State, the President named as counselor of the departinent 
one of the most distinguished international jurists in the 
country. Had this highly competent authority been placed in 
responsible charge of the department and its decisions left to 
his judgment, there would no doubt have been continuity and 
consistency in the course pursued; but for reasons that will 
presently be stated the service of this experienced adviser was 
rendered practically nugatory, except in matters relatively in- 
consequentiul; and after a year of ineffectual effort to serve 
as a balance wheel to the erratic energies of his superior officer, 
this learned and experienced counsellor, finding his advice un- 
acceptable, in despair resigned his office. 

In a matter of such vital interest to the country as its for- 
eign relations, it has been felt that the Nation should enjoy 
the benefit of having in its service its best expert talent, and 
of keeping merely partisan interests and influence remote from 
the actual work of the Department of State, which should rep- 
resent the whole country, and not merely a part of it that has 
won the election. Like the Army and the Navy, the foreign office 
and the Diplomatic Service when once properly organized should 
be kept as free as possible from purely partisan influence. Ii 
is discouraging, therefore, to read in the learned history of 
America’s Foreign Relations, by Prof. Willis Fletcher Johnson, 
an entirely nonpartisan work, that with the advent of the pres- 
ent administration a change, ‘“‘ lamentable in character and some 
of its results, was the restoration of the partisan spoils syste 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. For a number of 
years,” this writer continues, “the civil service merit system 
had been increasingly applied vo those departments. Men were 
promoted from place to place in accordance with their deserts, 
and were retained in the service without regard to politica! 
affiliations. But under Wilson and Bryan all that was changed. 
Some of the most expert and valuable diplomats of ambassi- 
dorial and ministerial rank were curtly dismissed to make 
room for inexperienced men who had been politically useful to 
the incoming administration. In some minor yet highly im- 
portant places, especially in Latin-America, this process was 
carried to a scandalous extreme. The Secretary of State actu- 
ally sent out a request to be informed of places to which ‘ de- 
serving’ members of his own party might be appointed; ‘ de- 
serving’ having reference only to their partisan and factional 
labors in promoting his political interests. In at least one con- 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
[By David Jayne Hill.] 

Nothing is so important to the success of a nation in its inter- 
course with other nations as clearness, firmness, and continuity 
n the foreign policy of its Government. If foreign policy is to 
possess these qualities, it must not in any degree be affected by 
personal or partisan considerations. It must be based solely 
upon the national interests, with a due sense of the national 
responsibilities, 

So long as a political administration adheres to this con- 
ception of its duty, it deserves the support of every citizen in 
whatever public action may be necessary. It would be an un- 
worthy and unpatriotic act to weaken the Government in an 
emergency or to turn a national misfortune to political ad- 
vantage.. There are, however, circumstances that not only 
justify, but imperatively demand, a critical examination of the 
course pursued in the conduct of foreign affairs. These cir- 
cumstances exist when there has been a radical departure from 
ihe established policies of the country. If, in addition, there 
hus been a conspicuous failure to defend the rights of the 
‘ution or its citizens and to provide for their protection, or to 
perform the obvious duties of a responsible Government, not 
iierely criticism but publie condemnation is demanded. When, 
however, such aberrations and failures are boldly defended as 
wise and commendable, and are boasted of as glorious achieve- 
ments, they become unavoidable political issues, flung into the 
arena of debate in a manner that renders it impossible to 
ignore them, 























We challenge comparison of our record— 
Reads the Democratic platform of 1916— 


with those of any party of any time. * * * Our foreign affairs 
were dominated by commercial interests for their selfish ends. * * * 
Under our administration, under a leadership that has never faltered, 
these abuses have been corrected, and our people have been freed 
therefrom. * * ® It has made the honor and the ideals of the 
('nited States its standard alike in negotiation and In action, 

l’assing by the ealumnious assertion that, prior to the present 
administration, “our foreign affairs were dominated by com- 
mercial interests for their selfish ends”—which has for -its 
obvious purpose simply to forestall argument by abuse—in a 
quite different spirit, and with close attention to demonstrable 
facts, we shall examine in the course of this review the 
‘record’ on which are based the boast of a “leadership that 
has never faltered,” and the pretense that the “honor and the 
ideals of the United States” have been “the standard of this 
administration in negotiation and in action.” 

When we inquire in what specific negotiations and actions 
this standard has been applied, we receive the answer: “ Well, 
the President has kept us out of war”; as if such a merely 
negative incident as being “kept out of war,’ when no nation 
has desired to declare war upon us, were a complete fulfill- 
ment of the demands made by the honor and ideals of the 
United States. 

Peace, without doubt, is one of our most cherished ideals; 
but no one will contend that a peace that has not been dis- 
turbed by threats is anything to boast about. The fallacy now 
being thrust upon the country is that there is no middle ground 
between the course pursued by the administration and war. 
‘These, it is pretended, were the only alternatives, and between 
ihem a choice was necessary. Had it not been for the wisdom 
of the administration, we are assured, we should have had war. 
By whom, we ask, were these alternatives presented? By 
whom, and when, and how. were we forced to this happy choice? 

But, unfortunately, the “ record” shows that, upon two sepa- 
rate occasions, neither of which demanded warlike action, the 
administration has provoked a dangerous situation, and has 
committed every act characteristic of war, including the in- 
vasion of foreign territory and the destruction of innocent lives, 
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spicuous case this process resulted in the appointment of a man 
so grossly unfit as to give rise to an international scandal.” 

There was, however, another radical change brought in by the 
new Secretary of State, which has received less comment but 
has even moré vitally affected the interests of the Nation and 
its prestige as an international influence than the one already 
mentioned. 

Seeretary Bryan came to his office with the consciousness that 
mueh distinction had been already won, and was yet to be ac- 
quired, by the advocacy of universal peace. Twice the Nobel 
prize had been awarded to distinguished citizens of the United 
States for their efforts in this direction. Great and powerful 
organizations had been formed for the promotion of peace, and 
President Taft had received much commendation for his ef- 
forts to advance the cause of the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes, but without compromising the dignity and 
prestige of the United States. 

With a noble infatuation, the new Secretary resolved to outdo 
all his predecessors. They had advocated courts of justice. 
He would apply a scheme that would make war impossible. No 
matter what circumstances might arise, the United States 
should never meet them with armed resistance. He would 
create a new era in human history. He would demonstrate that 
all men belong to one great fraternity, in which brotherly love 
should dominate over all selfish passions. 
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To accomplish this | 


only one thing, he thought, was necessary, namely, that some | 


one nation, great in area, wealth, and population, should an- 
nounce to the world that it was not only perfectly harmless 


but was willing, temporarily at least, to endure injury, insult, | 


humiliation, and even contempt if thereby it could convince the 
world that the total abandonment of armed resistance and for- 
eign aggression was possible to a great and powerful nation. 


This conspicuous example once placed before the world, every | 


civilized nation, in admiration of such noble conduct, would 
for very shame mend its morals and manners and thus produce 
a universal reign of peace. 

By nature an intuitionist, the Secretary considered all this 
entirely practicable. No one, it appeared, had ever treated in- 
ternational affairs in a strictly generous and neighborly way. 
He would try it. The “ people” everywhere, he believed, would 
like and approve it. It would be original, even revolutionary ; 
but so much the better. The Secretary, who had been consid- 


ered the oracle of his party, was in need of a new watchword. | 


“Free silver” had been repudiated. “ Imperialism” had not 
been taken seriously. ‘“ Public ownership of railroads” had re- 
ceived little sympathy from his own party. ‘“ Predatory 
wealth” had not carried him to the Presidency. But “‘ Univer- 
sal peace ’-——that was a sentiment to conjure with. 

With little comprehension of the real aims, methods, and am- 


bitions of foreign Governments, and utterly oblivious of the | 


deep antagonisms that were at that very moment brewing the 
stupendous conflict that has since shaken the whole of civiliza- 
tion to its foundations, Secretary Bryan felt no need of ex- 
plicit information, and most certainly derived none from the 
outposts of our foreign service, for a long time wholly absorbed 
in the details of seeking domiciles in foreign lands, into whose 
purposes of state they had not penetrated. With a feeling that 


inost Governments were too plutocratic really to represent the | 


‘ people,” he placed his reliance upon the power and disposition 
‘aking as his standard the intelligent, independent, and well- 
instructed masses of our American citizenship, he believed all 
“ peoples ” to be like them. Their Governments might, perhaps, 
be warlike, ambitious, and dangerous: but he intended to have 
the “ peoples "—whom he regarded as just, generous, and really 


of the masses of mankind to overrule mere absolute authority. | 


devoted to peace—clearly understand that it was with them and | 


not their rulers that he desired to deal. 
It was a noble aspiration and does credit to the Secretary’s 


private feelings, but the error was to suppose that private feel- | 


ings are the materials of which public policies may be made. 

Consistently with his theory of the perversity of rulers and 
the virtue of the ruled, he felt a lofty scorn of all official rules 
and precedents, and resolved to sweep aside not only all im- 
pediments of form and cermony, but all conventional customs 
und legal precedents as well, and to deal with nations as he 
would with his kindly neighbors, believing that, like them, all 
foreign “peoples” were really good at heart and would be 
equally ready to make everything over on a new pattern to be 
prescribed by him, 

Personally, the diplomats all liked Secretary Bryan, as every- 
one does who personally knows his kindly optimism; but no one 
at first took him quite seriously. Then it was perceived that by 
yielding to his one supreme wish to become the hero of uni- 
versal peace all minor matters could be easily disposed of, and 
us no one stood in fear of aggression by the United States, there 
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that such a scheme as that put forth by the Secretary of State | 1 
could be made universal; or that it would be adopted by any 
of ® great powers, not in formal alliance, as between them- 
sel ve and the effect has been just what might hive been fore- 
seen. It was an act of self-effacement on the part of a great 
nation in the midst of a world conflict, in which there was no 
nem! that it should participate, but which a valiant and self- 
re nation of the magnitude and former prestige of the 
United States might have influenced in important ways, had it 
not previously and voluntarily exposed itself to the complete 
neciect of other nations. Such a power as the American Re- 
public has in the past sometimes shown itself to be, might have 
made itself the effective guardian of neutral rights, which have 
ber violated in every manner conceivable. But, knowing be- 
forehand that the United States, whatever happened, would 
positively take no action, the merely formal protests of our Gov- 
ernment have been treated with inattention, and sometimes | 


with open and continued defiance. 
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One historian has presented this situation even more em- 
phatically than this. “Amidst this unprecedented profusion of 
irenic efforts,” he says, ‘and probably in part because of them | 


and as a counterblast against them, preparations for the world’s 
greatest war were at first furtively and then openly pushed to 
completion.” Certain it is that when this conflict began no 
trouble was taken to inquire what the position of the United 
States would be regarding it; and sometime before that several 
European powers that had uniformly waited for the action of 
the Gevernment of the United States before making a decision 
openly and unitedly recognized a Mexican government which 
President Wilson peremptorily refused to recognize. Before the 
administration was a year old it was evident that the prestige 
of this Government, which previously had taken the initiative in 
great world crises, and had been able to promote peace between 
great powers, no longer existed. Ineffectua] in its own sphere 
of influence, as it soon showed itself to be, it had already become 
in the Eastern Hemisphere a completely negligible quantity. 

What, in these conditions, was to become of the traditional 
primacy of the United States—as the oldest, largest, and most 
powerful of the American Republics—in affairs primarily Amer- 
ican? 

In 1913 Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua, and, in 1914, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela, Peru, Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Ecuador, in the order named, were cosignatories with the 
United States of the treaty providing that all disputes between 
“uch of them and the United States, “of every nature whatso- 
ever,” should be referred to an international commission in 
which these Republics had equal representation, and that no 
action in any case should be taken for one year. 

In this engagement there was no condition named regarding 
a change of Government, the assumption being that national 
entity is always persistent and that the parties bound by this 
contract are the de facto Governments of these Republics, what- 
ever they may be. Upon no other assumption cauld these 
trenties possess any value or lead to any consequences. 

The effect of this agreement theoretically was, of course, to 
end the tradition of primacy on the part of the United States 
and to place all these American Republics absolutely on an 
equal footing, regardless of their form of political organization, 
their governmental changes, or their responsibility for their con- 
duct. Practically, however, as an older and more responsible 
member in this family of States, the tradition of the primacy of 
the United States could not be wholly ignored, for Europe, de- 
barred by the Monroe doctrine from meddling with American 
affairs, held the United States in some degree responsible for 
law and order in this hemisphere; and it was certain that as 
soon as the regulative influence of this Government was wholly 
withdrawn that of European nations would take its place. 

This obvious fact did not, of course, escape the attention of 
the present administration, but its doctrine of passive endur- 
ance removed the possibility of effective action and left the 
field open for a merely pedagogical intervention, laying down 
the rules that good Republics were expected to obey, with an 
intimation that bad ones would be held in disrepute, but over- 
looking the fact that the Secretary of State had sequestered the 
rod behind the teacher’s desk. ‘ 

An occasion for the first lessen was the condition of Mexico. 
The Madero Government, established in 1911, had been con- 
fronted with revolt in 1912, and early in 1918 had been over- 
thrown by a counter revolution. In February of that year 
Gen. Victoriano Huerta, one of the ablest of the Mexican gen- 
erals, having possession of the City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, and 
a considerable portion of territory, was endeavoring to pacify 
the country, which contained 6,000,000 Indians, 6,000,000 half- 
breeds, and about 3,000,000 white men, of whom only about 


| had been compelled to face, and he had solved it by 








500,000 could read and write, scattered over 2,000,000 square 


| miles, with an average of less than 20 persons to the square 


mile. 

This situation at the close of President Taft’s administration 
had caused grave concern in the United States. Would Huerta 
who had superseded Madero in authority in Mexico, be abi 
to subdue the anarchy of the country or would it continue? 
And if it did continue, how would it be possible to prevent 
American soil fram being used as a base of supplies for 
chronic revolution? That was a problem that President Taft 
askit 
Congress to give him power to suspend the exportation of arms 
and munitions to any American country that might be employ 
ing them for domestic violence. This power was accorded to 
him and exercised by him, the Huerta control was making 
rapid progress, and European countries, confident of his success 
were supplying him with financial aid; when, on February 
1913, only nine days before the expiration of President Taft's 
term of office, Madero, who had already resigned the Presidency 
was shot and killed while a prisoner of state in the City ot 
Mexico. 

That the entire Mexican situation was an inheritance from 
President Taft’s administration, and that President Wilson 
merely followed his example in the treatment of it, has been re 
peatedly asserted, with the inference that all responsibility 
for trouble in Mexico must be attributed to the previous ad 
ministration. It is true that President Taft had not recog 
nized the Huerta government, but it is also true that he had not 
committed this country to a policy of absolute nonrecognition 
Without embarrassing his successor in the closing days of his 
Presidency, he left the question to be decided in the light o 
Huerta’s future attitude and behavior toward the Unite 
States, and his de facto power and disposition to perform th: 
duties of a responsible government. 

The new administration pursued an entirely different cours: 

Assuming without conclusive evidence that Huerta was per 
sonally respo..sible for Madero’s death—a conclusion whic! 
Huerta himself denounced as a malicious accusation, and oj 
which the American ambassador to Mexico, the Hon. Henry 
Lane Wilson, who had spent many years of service in Spanish- 
American countries, expressed strong doubts—it not only re 
solved never, under any circumstances, to recognize a gover! 

ment of which Huerta was the head, even though he wer 
elected to the Presidency by the Mexican people, but to over- 
throw and destroy his authority, and supersede it by the or 
ganization of a new government in harmony with Mr. Wilson’ 
own conception of what a truly constitutional government 
should be. In this unprecedented course, the action was not 
only in strong contrast with that of President Taft, who i 
fused in any way to meddle with the internal affairs of Mexico 
but a complete innovation upon the traditional policy of t! 

United States, which had uniformly been to leave every ini 

pendent country free to form and accept such a government 

it is able to sustain, and to hold that government responsib'|: 
for the protection of American life and property within i 

borders, and liable to the payment of indemnity for a failur 
to protect them. 

Whatever his private character may have been—and it 
no concern of ours what it was—Gen. Huerta indisputably \ 
and was declared by competent authorities to be, the head « 

a de facto government having its seat in the City of Mexi 
Not only se, but his was the only responsible authority to wl: 
an appeal for justice could be made in that Republic. 

In laying down the novel and dangerous doctrine that 
would not recognize any Government in Mexico unless it w 
de jure according to his own standard of constitutionality, 

President made himself the arbiter of a people’s destiny ; ai 
instead of aiding them in the support of a Government such 
they were able to possess, he decreed that they should be su! 
ject to continued anarchy until they could evolve out of so 
chaos a form of government which he could sanction, to 
placed in the hands of men whose private characters he cou 
personally approve. 

To carry out such an unprecedented program unusual mex 
must be adopted, for the ordinary machinery of diplomacy i- 

ill adapted to such an enterprise. Determined to overthroy 
Huerta, who was protecting American lives and property, tl: 5 
President, preferring advice from less responsible sources, al : 
first ignored and then recalled the American ambassador ; 211( 
although still maintaining diplomatic relations through a chars: 

‘affaires, began privately to inquire, through insurgent Mexi 
cans, as to who in Mexico could best carry out his purpose to : 
destroy Huerta’s government and establish one to his own 
liking. 
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Selecting as his “personal spokesman and representative” | 





in Mexico the Hon. John Lind, a statesman of Scandinavian | 
origin unfamiliar with the laws, language, and people of that 
country, the President instructed him to inform Gen. Huerta 
that fighting in Mexico must cease that he must promptly 
abdicate; that he must pledge himself not to be a candidate 
for the Presidency of Mexice iat a constitutional election 
must be held; and that a government thus constituted, and none 
other, would be recognized by the United States. 

So far as Huerta was concerned, this mission was utterly 
futile: and Lind, finding his orders disregarded, soon retired 


to a cloistered retreat at Vera Cruz, where he could hold pa 
with discontented Mexicans, by whom he became co! 
vineed that there were influences at work in Mexico which, if 
fostered and encouraged by the United States, could make 
erious trouble for Huerta. In the meantime the latter’s secre- 
tarv of state for foreign affairs, Seflor Gamboa, in a strictly 


soon 


diplomatic and highly dignified note, replied that President 
Wilson had entirely misconceived the situation; that Gen. | 
Hue rta’s position as ‘ provisional President ” was stri tly in 
accordance with the laws and constitution of Mexico; that of 


the 27 States, 3 Territories, and 1 Federal District composing the | 
Republic, the Government had 18 States, the 3 Territories, and | 
the Federal District under absolute control, with an army of 
80.000 men in the field to pacify the other States; that it was 
practically impossible to stop hostilities in that country so long 
as rebels secretly obtained from the United States (as 
they were said then to be doing) ; that the opposition to Huerta 
was of a wholly unwarranted character; and that the question | 
of the Presidency must be decided at the polls by the Mexican | 
people at their next election. In reply Lind was instructed to 
repeat the demand for a constitutional election, at which Huerta 
must not be a candidate, adding that if these conditions were 
complied with a loan of money would be supplied by the United 
States. Gamboa indignantly spurned this type of ‘dollar 
diplomacy ” as a virtual attempt at bribery; Lind remained 
at Vera Cruz to watch the effect of his deliverances; the chargé | 

' 
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arms 





d’affaires continued to reenforce them at the City of Mexico, 
where he was most kindly treated by Huerta; and on August | 
27. 1918, President Wilson announced at Washington to an 
acquiescent but somewhat disquicted Congress his conviction | 
that Huerta should be compelled to retire from authority in | 
Mexico and some other person be selected for the Presidency of | 
that country. 

Perceiving that without the employment of armed force, 
directly or indirectly, his recommendations were nugatory, he 
then instituted a system of secret diplomacy unparalleled in 
history since Louis XV, sending his private agents, responsible 
to himself alone, into Mexico to ascertain which one of the sev- | 
eral rebel leaders would. be most effective in overpowering 
Huerta and most amenable to his purpose in constituting a new 
government for Mexico. In the meantime six great powers had 
recognized the Huerta government and their citizens were 
taking its securities. 

Although the bandit Francisco Villa, at that time well known 
in Mexico as a professional brigand, and later furnishing the 
oceasion for an invasion of Mexico by an army of the United 
States—in preference to Carranza, Zapata, and the others 
was favored by the secret agents as the most auspicious candi- 
date for the political regeneration of Mexico, no effort was 
made to discourage any of the other insurgent clements, on the 
principle that the first necessity was to destroy Huerta; yet at 
that time the only safe place for American residents in Mexico 
was within Huerta’s jurisdiction, and wherever his authority | 
was effective, as in the City of Mexico, their persons and their | 
property were as safe as in New York. 

As a result of the secret conferences of his agents in the in- 
surgent camps the President, on December 1915, officially 
announced to Congress his policy of “ watchful waiting”; that | 
is, of waiting to see whicb of the insurgent forces would suc- 
ceed in destroying Huerta’s government. On February 1914, 
in erder to facilitate this operation, he officially removed the 
embargo on the shipment of arms and munitions to Mexico, 
thus completely reversing the policy of President Taft; and 
any group of marauders was at liberty to equip itself for the 
successful looting of the country. 
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Villa was enabled to gather | 


to his standard a large and well-furnished army; and four 
months after “ watchful waiting’? was announced, on April 2, 


1914, after 11 days of hard fighting, this bandit had captured | 
from the Federal troops the important town of Torreon. 

In the meantime evidence was pouring into the Department 
of State showing that in the zone of insurgent activity American 
citizens, unable to obey the department's injunction to escape 
from the country, were being robbed and killed and their women 
violated in their houses or on the way to the United States; | 
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peep at a couple of items of foreign commerce. 
sufficient to tell the tale. 

Petroleum, out of which we get gasoline and some oft] 
products, is an important ccmmodity of great use to Americ 
Petrol, before Europe took our export, cost the American « 
sumers only 75 cents per barrel for Kansas-Oklahoma graci 


pial 
and $1.54 for Pennsylvania grade. The export raised the pri 


|} on one from 75 cents to $1.55 per barrel and on the other fro 


io could deny to the President a request thus urged? Who 
could refuse, however much puzzled, to come to the rescue of 
the administration’s foreign policy, so soon menaced with pos- 
s disaster? But what necessity made this rescue so im- | 
pe e? Th ‘chives may some day answer. Perhaps the 
President was merely frightened. In any ease, we are left to 
v r what could be of “greater delicacy and nearer conse- | 
0 i tha he performance of an international duty if that 
were the sole cause for action unless it might be a national 


right, if that also was to be considered? 


a question of right or of duty, 


And if it was merely 
why not submit it to judicial 
determination, and thus forever dispose of it in a legal manner? 
But a erisis in foreign policy that required immediate retreat! 
Who exacted it? For what purpose was it exacted? , What per- 
mission, otherwise to be withheld, was to be obtained for it? 
The country has not been informed. Perhaps the immediately 
subsequent action of the Government at Washington may throw 
some light upon it. 


Eight-Hour Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
T x ( > Wa r AT ‘ Jp rn 
NON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Vonday, September 4, 1916. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, the controversy between the 
railways and their employees is not one of whether the trainmen 
receive as much in proportion to the value of their service as 
} ns working in other places do, on or off the railways. It is 


not a dispute between the toilers. It is a claim by trainmen for 
an absolute right—not all of their rights, but for an eight-hour 


dard day. Other laborers, on the railways or elsewhere, are 
not barred from taking steps to secure their rights. Organized 
wealth can not hide behind the plea that trainmen should ask 
for nothing merely because they may have more pay than other 
toilers, even if that is so. It is not comparative wages, nor com- 
parative income of the toilers in different fields of labor, that 
railways want. 

You can depend on it that the railways do not want the “ com- 
arative-pay ” problem considered ; for when that is done it can 
1. done right only by considering the relations of capital and 
ibor as a whole, not merely the workers on the railways, but 
« workers in all fields of enterprise, whether for wages or 
otherwise. That has never been done. When it shall be done 
it will provide the means by which all the toilers will get better 
pay than the best paid do now. Congress, legislatures, execu- 
tives, courts, and commissions have all neglected the “ compara- 
tive pay.” The railway magnates have smiled with satisfaction 
because they did, and I wonder that so astute persons should 
have suggested a comparison, even in the limited way they 
did. 

The authorities that have administered the Government laid 
down the rule that has given capital a so-called “ reasonable 
profit,’ but in applying the rule the rights of toilers in all the 
ficlds of activity, whether working for wages or working on 
their own account, farming, manufacturing, in general business, 
or otherwise, their respective and relative rights with capital 
have not been weighed or taken into account in applying the rule 
of the so-called “ reasonable profit” to capital. Therefore, the 
rule as applied is wrong. Capital has secured too much. Farm- 
ers, wage workers, and plain workers generally, as well as the 
smaller business enterprises, are entitled to more than they get. 
Capitalists are not entitled to the bulk of the wealth. Never- 
theless they have it. Considering these facts, and knowing that 
the public officials are responsible for the failure, it has been a 
wonder to me that the voters did not long ago strike and select 
officials whe would apply the rule equitably. 

We are so accustomed to seeing business done for speculation 
primarily, rather than from necessity, that we allow many busi- 
ness absurdities to be practiced that destroy economy. The idea 
that many existing practices could be abandoned to the ever- 
lasting benefit of humanity seems not to have occurred to the 
mitsses, 

The United States has greater and better resources than other 
countries. We need not go to them, or have them come to us, 
for our prosperity. We do not, however, make use of our re- 
sources for America first. What are those who call themselves 
the only “true Americans ” doing with our resources? Take a 


7 
} 
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$1.54 to $2.60 per barrel. The American consumption for 
months in 1915 and 1916 was 211,933,000 barrels and the exp 
was 55,466,086 barrels. 
the western product and $1.06 on the eastern per barrel. Allo 
ing for an equal consumption of each, the increased cost 

one was $84,000,000, and of the other $111,000,000—an addition; 


burden to American consumers for petrol alone in a single year 


of $195,000,000. The sum exceeds by a very large amount t! 
total amount collected for the 55,466,086 barrels exported. 
August 3, 1914, copper cost the American consumer 12% cent 
per pound. May 3, 1916, copper, because of export, had risen 1 
293 to 30 cents per pound. The American consumption of cop) 
is also vastly more than the export. Anyone can see what h 
pens to the plain American consumers because of raising t] 
price from 123 to 294 and 30 cents. That is the kind of tr: 
organized wealth wishes to force Americans to maintain a larg 
Army and Navy to fight for. On copper alone for a sing 
year American consumers were forced to pay an additional c 


of approximately $120,000,000 over normal prices—all because 


of juggling in foreign trade for speculation. The supply of co) 
per is forever less. Each generation of Americans will be fore 
to pay additional billions because of this sort of speculation. 
On iron and steel the loss to American consumers was ey: 
greater than on the items named. Shoes would show anot): 
great loss to American consumers, and so I could run throu 
the items of export and before I had them half tabulated 
would prove that the export trade serves principally as 


adroit device to jack up prices to American consumers, there} 


forcing the American people to pay in excess of the price w 
would otherwise pay, a sum more than equal to the value 
all exports. 

The exports for 12 months in 1915 And 1916 were $4,334 
000,000, offset by $2,198,000 imports only. The American pre 
largely under the wing of organized wealth, seeks to make 
believe that we are getting rich by giving away more than 
get in return. They seek to make us believe what organi 
wealth has, we too have. Instead, we are forced to pay int: 
est, rents, and dividends on what it has. They say we 
getting richer. The rich Americans are getting richer, and | 
rest of us are forced to work for them. 

The figures I have given are for war times and, of cour- 
larger than they are in times of peace. The same practic 
followed all the time—the speculators handle the busin 
domestic and foreign, solely as a speculative scheme. 

True, most American tollers are busy just now working, 1) 
wear and eat more than they did before we exported so muc'! 
just now busy, like the farmer’s team during seeding time—1) 
we have not the favorable status of the farmer’s team whic!) 
always fed and sheltered, work or no work. Organized weal! 
on the other hand, when the toilers protest because they do | 
secure their rights, threaten to stop the “ feed.” Now that tr: 
men demand an eight-hour day, organized wealth ealls on 
United States Chamber of Commerce, with its kindred ci 
and commerce aids in the cities, to bamboozle Congress by | 
ing “referendum votes,” votes secured by organized wealth 
organized wealth. The misfortune of it is that the hom 
members in these associations are made to believe that there 
no cards “ stacked’ fer special privilege. On March 10, 1916 
extended remarks under the head, “A nation muzzled by fa! 
national honor.” Facts are there presented sufficient to pr 
to any unprejudiced mind that the United States Chamber 
Commerce and many affiliated associations were created for t! 
express purpose of building up a machine in the interest of « 
ganized wealth, and to do its bidding in the manner that is v: 
evident at different times here in Congress. 

UNITED STATES IN THE WAR. 

The railways just now are desperate, because the truth of t! 
situation, though disguised by the subsidized press, is that Ws 
Street has forced us to take part in the European war. ‘Tt! 
American people do not generally realize it, but when certs 
European countries guaranteed te certain Wall Street specu: 
tors the privilege of scalping enormous profits from Americ: 
purchases and contracts of various kinds, it implied that in t! 
event these countries should finally need help in order to wi 
Wall Street would have fanned up some blaze in our own countr 
to bring it about. 


That will b 


The cost was increased 80 cents or 


We have been party to the war as effective!> 
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$4,354 WOO, rne ere supplies to carry on t war, 


and in order to extort money from ir people the prices of zaso 
line, copper, and numerous other commodities were raised to make 
us pay additional sums more than equal to the value of the total 
exports. Fine condition, is it not, when Wall Street can force us 


into war at its option? The extraordinary “ preparedness” 


propaganda is a part of that scheme. Wall Street p: ssed 


through Copgress the super Army and Navy bills. Wall Street 
wishes to be in shape to force and finally enter our Army and 
Navy into a war of foreign conquest, if that serves its interests 
best. It wants the Army and Navy to do with it as it pleases 

Senator LA Forterre stated it truly in a speech in the Set 





on July 19 last. His speech plainly ineludes the facts that show 
that organized wealth can bring about war at its own sweet will 
and mav do so to satisfy its own greed, and therefore has paid a 
part of its profits from the wars to carry on the so-called “ pre- 
paredness ” eampaign, in order to get a large Army and Navy 
to deal with for its own purposes. 

July 5. 1916, with your consent, I extended some remarks, 


and I believe I stated some conditions that can not be success 
fully challenged. Among other things, I said: 

We have heard a great deal of late about the rights of Amer 
icans in foreign lands. I have not fooled myself by any false 
notions of these, nor do I hold the rights of American 
ever they are, as of light importance. On 
respect them as of the highest importance, but 
tion in regard to their rights were to be made 
cans at home following their honest, peaceful 
United States and Americans abroad, I should resolve that « 
tinction in favor of maintaining the rights of Americans at 
home. When that is done there will be no lack of vigor on the 





part of those at home to protect those abroad who may be act- 
ing within their proper province. We have over a hund 





million at home all the time, while there are but a few thous 
abroad at any time. I do not favor indifference to the rights 
of the hundred million at home pursuing their occupations in 
the United States and strict vigilance to maintain the privileges, 
at whatever cost, of the few abroad. I am for America first. 
When United States Americans secure their rights while in 
America there will be protection for those elsewhere, too.” 
Organized weaith frames everything, domestic and foreign, to 
crystallize its rule. It does now, has heretofore, and seeks 
in the future, to rule polities, government, and business, all 
three, in order to maintain the special privilege it already 
has and to get as much more as it believes it can fool the 
people to suffer, and is invading foreign fields at the expense of 
our people. It employs tricks which, if they become generally 


known, it is not conceivable that the plain people will be so | 


supine as to permit to continue. I discussed the methods of 
organized wealth July 5, 1916, in the Recorp under the head of 


“Invisible government and the consequences of it.” Organized | 
wealth is at work against the trainmen also, as I will quote a | 


few lines from my remarks of July 5, as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, I extend these remarks in the hope that they 
may be of interest to the country, for I know that the facts that 
I present are important and should be understood by everyone. 
No matter what individual professions and party claims may 
be to the contrary, it is apparent to anyone who has been more 
than four years a Member of Congress that the will of the 
people in regard to legislation is seldom consulted. The price 
of leadership here is exactly the opposite of carrying out in 
good faith the will of those whom we are elected to serve. 
Wholesale deception of the electorate has been and is now the 
means most successfully used to secure office and remain in 
public life. Committees that meet in secret and party caucuses 
held behind closed doors restrict legislation strictly to such 
measures as are desired by ‘special privilege,’ or to manipu- 
late and emasculate legislation made to conform to popular de- 
mand in the title clause only. The bosses know how, and they 
use their knowledge, when all other means fail, to so manipu- 
late a disagreement between this body and the Senate as to 
completely avoid in conference such a compliance with the popu- 
lar will as would in any degree benefit those who send us here 
and pay our public salaries. 

o * * * * * * 

“The plain truth is that neither of the great dominant politi- 
cal parties, as at present led and manipulated by ‘ invisible 
government,’ is fit to manage the destinies of a great people, 
and this fact is well understood by all who have had the time, 
and have used it to investigate. So far as these parties are con- 
cerned the people may truly say, ‘For here is no continuing 
city, but we seek one to come.’ 

* % * + % + * 
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Under those conditions strikes are not only excusable when or- | were doing the groundwork for the Federal reserve act, I sug 
derly, but arc sometimes necessary. With partisan centrol, how- | gested that Europe might see before America would that gol« 


ever, we can not rid ourselves of the rule by organized wealth. | is not indispensable as a money, and might before we realizc< 
Oreanized wealth furnishes the “dough” for the dominant | that unload its gold on us in exchange for our valuable prod 
political party campaign committees, It thereby retains a | ucts, and then demonetize gold. When the war closes we may 


find all the gold of the world on our hands or have contracts 
penses of the candidates that it can depend upon and pays the | for it. We will be the big ereditor nation, and instead of havin: 
‘subsidized press for booming them and for excoriating their | used our vast products for Americans first, that we might have 
opponents. The voters are so often deceived by this method that | plenty and be happy, we will have parted with much of ow 


‘st | in” with the party leaders. It pays the campaign ex- 


ihey elect a majority of the officials, who wittingly or unwit- | goods, thus forcing the American consumers to pay billions o; 
tingly are ruled by organized wealth. Therefore “ big business ” | dollars more than they otherwise would, and the plain peopl 
gets practically what it wants and prevents the people getting still not have enough, and in payment we may find ourselves i) 
what they need most. | possession of what Europe can by simple decree destroy the 


No one who understands American polities need be ignorant | Value of. All the rest of the world may demonetize gol. 


of the purposes of the President’s message in regard to the strike, | and make American greed look like 10 cents. 
No assurance is given to the American people in the message, fhere is a remedy for all this, but that remedy would no 
When practical polities are taken into consideration. It is good | suit organized wealth. The remedy is Government ownership oO} 


enough in its appearance upon paper. It is committed to the | the principal instruments of production and distribution; tha 
eight-hour day, which, measured with any longer period, is | is, the public utilities, the transportation, financial exchanges 
right; but we would have the eight-hour day anyway, and the | facilities for the transfer of information, and insurance. Witl 
main effect of the President's intervention is to secure, if pos- | public ownership and operation of these there would be iio 
sible, an increase of commissioners on the Interstate Commerce | Such monopolies as exist now, and no 2 per cent of the popu 
Commission to consider a raise of freight rates—exactly what lation would own 60 per cent of the wealth as it is now. 

the railways are fighting for. Right there is the trap. If in There would be a development of business for the peopl 


enlurging the commission polities are played, as they were in | themselves, not as speculators nor as the victims of speculators 
the ‘creation of the Federal Reserve Board, the commission | but development along the lines of production for the use o 
would be packed with new commissioners who would take the | the people. Why can we not be busy producing for ourselye: 
view of organized wealth in making the adjustment. It will ali | to secure greater conveniences instead of for foreigners? W: 


can increase and conserve our products for America first. No 
sane, thinking person can believe that we need a foreign ficld 
in which to sell our goods. For whatever we need from abroa 
we can easily exchange of what we have that foreigners need 
That is all the foreign commerce that is worth anything to th: 
American people. I realize that it will be said that we wer 
not busy before the war commenced, and that we have bee 
since, and that that is proof that we need foreign commer 
I admit that if we let organized wealth rule, as we have bee: 
doing, that they will let us work and produce just when it suii- 
their selfish purposes, but that is no reason why we should no! 
know that if Gevernment and business were run on a syste 
suited to all our needs, we would find ourselves in possessioi 
of the instrumentalities to keep most profitably busy all th: 
time. 

I do not make this statement as one to fully cover the socia! 
problems, but merely io call attention to some of the incoi 
sistencies in our work here in Congress. I have simply calle 
attention to some things that the subsidized press have neve 
dared to discuss with any degree of liberality. But, Mi: 
Speaker, to merely think of these things will lead to nothing 
I appeal to you and to my colleagues, but more particularly to 
the American people, to consider these remarks and certail 
other remarks which I recently extended, on invisible go, 
ernment and the consequences of it, not because they are m) 
remarks but because I have assembled some facts that serious!) 
present problems for the people to solve. ‘The peopie of ou 
own country are paying billions of dollars annually th: 
amounts to simple extortion. I call attention to the mone 
transportation, war, and other trusts, united as they are, fori 
ing the “ power behind” the “ political machines ” that is for 
ing us to build a Navy and create an Army, with the intentiv: 
to use that Navy and Army in wars of conquest, and iv 
primarily intended as preparedness for a defense of our ni 
tional rights. It is, on the contrary,.for the selfish purpose « 
promoting the schemes of organized wealth. Anyone who read 
the evidence and examines the records and sees the signs ever) 
where visible knows that the people will have to be more alec! 


he covered up by the “ fine hand ” of “ big business,” like the per- 
fidity of the Federal reserve act was, 

before the passage of the Federal reserve act “ big business ” 
nade the people believe that it was opposed, but has now hired 
all the prominent writers who would swerve their language for 
money to praise it and publish the articles. Since the passage 
of that act organized wealth feels secure. It has “ Uncle Sam” 
in its grasp and the credit of the Nation to back its schemes. It 
owns the large banks, and they rule the Federal reserve banks. 
“tnele Sam” gives them all the credit they want practically 
free. With the use of that credit they exploit the world and 
charge the American people the “ freight.” 

{ challenge anyone to present an argument with a grain of 
truth in it denying that American credit has been extended to 
Iurope and other countries and made the excuse to keep the in- 
terest rates high in America. The big banks are robbing the | 
railways by high interest rates, and the railways come to the 
Inierstate Commerce Commission to have it jack up the freight 
rites. The big railway magnates own these big banks, so they 
ean rob the smaller stockholders in the railway and at the same 
time appeal to the people for sympathy. You ean see the game, 
It is all to inerease the income for the big banks, and inci- 
dentwlly the railway dividends may get a little by increasing 
freight rates, 

If the Wall Street bunch had not ruled for the last 30 or more 
years and had not engaged to have America supply materials, and 
back up the credit of Europe to carry on the war, interest rates 
would now be less in America. Over $1,000,000,000 credit has 
recently been given to fereign lands, out of which sharp financiers 
sealped a big profit. But their direct profit is a mere bagatelle 
compared with the profit they make by keeping the interest 
rates high to American consumers of credit. As there are near 
$100,000,000,000 debts and stocks which the American people 
pay interest on, the sharp financiers find it to their advantage 
to juggle domestic and foreign credit. By juggling of credits 
they are able to keep the rates of interest 2 or 3 per cent above 
whut they otherwise would be. At even 2 per cent it costs the 
American people an excess of $2,000,000,000 annually. The in- 
justice of it is that this credit is supported by the very people | than they have been heretofore if they prevent its going throug! 
to whom it is charged. It could not be done except for the | The evidence on which the Navy and Army bills were bascx 
deposits the people place in the banks, coupled with the Gevern- | prove that conclusively to any unprejudiced person. Nothin: 
ment baeking the same speculators with the Government credit, | but an inordinate fear for the safety of the country can justif, 

Organized wealth knows full well that Europe will be bank- | those who believe in “America first” to stand for the progran 
rupt when the var ends—in fact, is now. Europeans are now | But that does not prevent organized wealth putting it over tly 
living largely upon products from American toil, for which but | people and finally making them believe that it was wise, becaus 
sinall pay will ever come back. We produce for them instead of | if they force us into wars, they will say, “ Wliy, here you s 
for ourselves. It is our “system,” or rather the one forced | how wise we were when we advised the Nation to go into tl 
upon us. Bonds and notes of foreign countries gotten by sharp | extraordinary expenditures to start with, for here we are i! 
financiers are sold to American small investors. When the | the awful throes of war, and what if we had not been prepared * 
erash comes, as it will in a few years, organized wealth Mr. Speaker, colleagues, and Americans everywhere, in tlic 
Will have unloaded, It has already scalped its profits, so what | inception the remedy lies with the people. As a people we cai 
does it care except to keep things smooth as long as there are | not afford to be partisan any longer. The evidence has accumu 
other schemes to play before the public will be permitted to | lated, and the proof is conclusive, that government by part) 
know simply means government run by leaders who are ruled hy 

Even organized wealth may get a jolt from Europe. Europe | organized wealth. There is one way only to have a governmen! 


a“ 





is trading its gold for our valuable products. About 1908, on the | of, by, and for the people, and that is for the voters to strik 
oor of this House, when the Aldrich-Vreeland monetary forces 


aguinst partisan rule—the rule which means the few against 
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the many. If the voters continue to elect men to Congress and 
other high places who are in sympathy, thought, or association, 


either a part of, or under the influence of, organized wealth, it | 


ean only result in further increase in the cost of living and 
ereation of a still greater financial imperialism. No one who 
loves his country or honors the Star-Spangled Banner, the 
flag of the brave and true, should allow himself to be lashed 
into party prejudice to help foist upon the United States the 
forces that now rule. In the name of that flag and for the 
people let us obliterate party lines when these important meas- 
ures are presented, for the American people will place the 
country above party and vote for the men who stand by the 
people’s cause. 

Organized wealth keeps its eye on politics. It makes that a 
part of its business. It contributes liberally to the leading poli- 
ticians whom it can rule, and these politicians, say to the voters, 
“Don’t mix politics and business.” ‘“ Big business” sees to it 
that it has control of the politicians, because that enables big 
business to control legislation to suit its business. It mixes 
politics with business. Look at its United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Look at all the civil and commercial clubs and as- 
sociations that it has organized. Look at numerous other ways, 
too many to mention, it has for controlling politics and in- 
fluencing legislation. Whenever any one tells the plain peopl 
upon the farms, in the shops, in the stores, and elsewhere, that 
they should not mix business with politics, they are simply the 
mouthpieces of organized wealth. The running of government 
is a real business matter, the most important business, and con 
nects with all other business, and vitally effects the results of 
the work of everyone. 


Address of Cardinal O0’Connell, of Boston, at the Convention 
of the American Federation of Catholic Secieties, at New 
York, August 20, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PETER F. TAGUE, 
OF MASSACHUSBTTS, 
In tee House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. TAGUE. Mr.’ Speaker, under the leave granted me by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I will insert the 
speech of Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, before the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, at New York, August 20, 1916: 

[From the Boston Post, Monday, Aug. 21, 1916.] 
Cuurcuw AMeErRICA’s Best DEeEFENDER—STANDS ALWAYS FOR LIBERTY 

Unpver Law, Says CarDINAL O’CONNELL—DEMANDS REAL LIBERTY. 

NEw YORK, August 20. 

Cardinal O'Connell, archbishop of Boston, spoke on the topic “ Our 


Country” at the opening to-night of the convention of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies. His address follows: 
“OUR COUNTRY.” 

“A land, broad and fair and free, its shores washed by two mighty 
oceans ; its giant mountains guarding priceless treasures; its trackless 
forests yielding the hoarded wealth of centuries; its mighty rivers 
bearing the fortunes of untold millions; its endless myriads of 
sources still but scarcely touched and beneath their surface boundless 
realms of prosperity and abundance; that is our country—that is what 
in our admiring love for it we, the children of this great Nation, are 
wont, with good reason, to call God’s own country, America. No empty 
rhetoric is this; not fancy, but fact furnishes the reason of our en 
thusiasm for such a birthright as every citizen of America can call his 
very own. 

“Were this a gathering of financiers eager for still greater wealth, 
of merchant princes yearning for still bigger markets, of adventurers 
sighing for still richer fields, the story of this country’s material 
sources, of mines still hidden, of rivers still wasted, of railroads s 
unplanned, in a word, the recounting of the money power of all these 
things still waiting to be energized, would be a theme to thrill such 
an audience, eager to learn more and more of all of America’s future 
and America’s promise to those who can wrest her secrets from her and 
lead the way to her boundless treasure house. 

“And yet, when all that fascinating story has been exhausted, the 
true core of the hold America has upon our faithful love still remains 
unrevealed. And so to those who like you here present are domi- 
hated not by mere material aims and hopes and selfish purposes, 
but by nobler and higher impulses and instincts and ideals, the enumera- 
tion of the sources of wealth of our country, while interesting enough 
to hear, will still leave you not unimpressed but almost apathetic and 
cold. And the reason is not far to seek. 


MILLIONS BORN ONLY TO TOIL, 


_ ‘For well you know that out of the teeming millions of our popula- 
tion few indeed will ever be asked to sit at the banker’s desk; few, 
very few, will ever occupy a chair at the board meeting whose sole busi- 





By far the great bulk of the people in America, as elsewhere, will ever 


bear the burden of the day and the heat, and the unknown millions here, | 


as in every other land, must daily bend to the weight of toil and labor, 





ness is to count its wealth and make it grow to even larger proportions. | 
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tyrai met the usual fate of all tyrants, the door was suddenly 
wrenched open, the eternal enemy, the barbe-lan, stood in the thresh- 
old, ond a great empire had fallen. 


a far cry from America to ancient Assyria and Egypt, and yet 


fr ‘ the graves of fallen empires the warning voice of history 

speaks even to this youngest of all the nations, our own America. Sut 

x much nearer, comes many another warning. Not once, but a 

h ired times, have even the modern Christian nations learned the awful 

‘ that lack of eternal vigilance which alone can safeguard liberty. 
EUROPE REAPS HARVEST. 

\nd even to-day poor, blood-drenched Europe, though she strive to 
hic en from her own eyes the true cause of this suicidal war, is at 
last thoroughly convinced that the Voltaires and the Vivians, the 
flaeckels and the Nietsches, the Tolstois and the Huxleys, the Kants 
and | the rest of that monstrous brood, who for now many years have 
imp ned the thought and embittered the heart of the student youth, 


I 
wre now reaping their terrible but abundant harvest. 
ihe children before whose eyes the crucifix, the sign of renunciation 


and traint, was torn from the wall of the schoolroom, and from 
who little books the very name of God was blotted out in infamy, 
the generation trained in the selfish principle whose chief dogma was 
‘Let us live to-day for to-morrow we die,’ are dying by the millions. 
And unless an all-merciful God soon rescues Europe, only a small frag- 
ment will be left to tell the story, the bitter, heart-rending story of 
how much sorrow and suffering it takes to lead a nation out from the 
blindness of infidelity up again to its ancient vision of God, of the 
law of Christ, and of the happiness of a Christian state. 
THIS NATION ON TRIAL, 

No, the lessons are not far to seek; but who, even now, takes the 
pains to read them’? Even to-day when all Europe is expiating its 
crim gainst God and its desertion of His law on every square of our 
great cities an apostle of open infidelity is shouting his gospel, his 
appeal to the millions. Freedom, freedom, is their cry and their shib- 
boieth ree thought, free life, free love, that is their trinity and 
their whole gospel. We know there are thousands—yes, hundreds of 
thousands—who are rushing to meet that cry—men who want neither 
law hor restraint nor government of any kind. Their conventicles are 
wide open, their existence is no secret. But there are millions—yes, 


millions, and the number is growing yearly—who though not openly 
joining their ranks have accepted their principles. Anyone who knows 
anything at all of this country must know that this is the actuai condi- 
tion of things; and knowing that, can he for one moment doubt that 
this Gavernment and this Nation are on trial for their very life in a 
thousand tribunals all over the land? 


LAYING AX TO ROOT OF TREE, 

“Do you think that people like these, who have cast aside God and 
law, are merely looking calmly on while a few, by fair means or foul, 
are gathering in such weaith as even emperors have never dreamed? 


And do you think that the child whose only catechism teaches him that 


God is a myth, that property rights are legal robbery, and that marital 
laws are sheer nonsense, is going to grow up to-morrow an inactive 
witness of the intolerable conditions all about him? Do you think that 
he is not waiting for the day when he will be big enough and strong 
enough to put into violent practice the solemn lessons sc sedulously 
taught him? Why the very streets of the whole Nation are filled with 
the cries of every manner of doctrine against organized society and all 
that it stands for and everything upon which it rests. Here under our 
very cyes the ax is being laid to the root of the tree. We have only 
to look to realize that the very cornerstone of our Government is 
menaced froma hundred different angles, 

If ever America needed the whole-hearted love of her children, it 
is today If ever she needed to prepare, not merely to guard against 
atta from without, but more, a thousand times more, against dangers 
which threaten her very existence, it is to-day—dangers all the more 


insidious that they don the cap of freedom and clothe themselves in the 
gurb of guardians of Hberty. 


CAN DEPEND ON CATHOLICS, 


I know there are thousands, yes millions, of our best citizens who 
these dangers and are alert to their malicious and corrupting in- 
fluences. But of all that vast array of those who love America upon 
none may she so surely and reliably depend in every need and emergency 
as upon the 18,000,000 Catholics, who are proud to be at the same time 
subjects of the kingdom of God on earth and citizens of America. 


Ser 





“Tt is not we Catholics, but the leaders of all the non-Catholic bodies 
who openly declare that Protestantism has lost its hold upon the 
musses-—that every year hundreds of their churches are closed and those 
still left open are half empty. It is not we, but the Protestant leaders 
themselves who say that the descendants of those who a century ago 
held a Hving faith in God, in Christ, and in the tenets of their belief 
have in our own day drifted into open infidelity and skepticism that 
has eaten out the whole fabric of their faith. 

“And if they who best know avow these things, then undoubtedly 
they inust be true. And if this is true, then it means just one thing— 
that the moral fiber and the moral principles upon which alone this 
Government depends for its strength is just so much the weaker; | 
and it is equally true that American liberty has just so many less to 
defend it and to safeguard it 

“We s making no accusations here—we are merely repeating the 
yery words of hundreds of those who are recognized as leaders and 
prophets among their own coreligtonists. 

GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM. 

But side by side with these admissions is the other fact which we 
know, and which they all know quite as well as we: One of the start- 
ling phenomena of the age is the tremendous growth of Catholicism in 
Americ: growth so startling and so impressive and so urgent that 
each year it taxes to the utmost capacity the ever-increasing number 
and si of the churches and the tireless labor of bishops and priests 
whose care it is te minister to them. 

“And it is well for the present and future of America that this is so, 

at least is a religious organization upon whose sterling and 
st worth she can absolutely rely as the very corner stone of 
ud order, the prop and support of government, and a bulwark 





corrupting forces of anarchy and decay, of irreligion and infi- 


‘ Look out over the whole field of the Nation's activity and tell me 


wh other organization in that whole field has her experience in deal- 
ing with the great masses of the people. What other organization has 
won she has, and as she to-day right here in America possesses, the 
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full confidence and loyalty and respect of the general population? Wh 
are her churches forever overcrowded and her ministers forever ove! 
worked? Surely there must be an answer to this question. 

NO GOVERNMENT OWNS CHURCH. 


“Ask the ordinary man in the street and he will tell you it is because 
no government owns her, but all government needs her. It is becaus 
she will minister to the rich, but not one nor a thousand capitalists 
can purchase her or dominate her. It is because she holds the rich to 
a moral reckoning, and the richer and more powerful they are the les: 
she flinches. It is because in a world which has gone mad for wealth 
she stands by the poor. It is because even from the poor she can sti! 
exact duty and virtue. It is because, though she loves all the outcast: 
and victims of the selfish world she can unflinchingly make them thr: 
down the arms of vengeance and take up the cross. 

“It is because she loves even the blackest sinner and sends to his 


knees the false-hearted pharisee. It is because before her altar all 
men are equal, not in words but in very truth. It is because not on 
of the 20,000,000 who in America call her by the tender name « 


mother, but knows that, though all the world forsake him, whether i 

shame or disgrace, in sorrow or in black despair, her arms are alway~ 

nie c through the whole day and through the darkest night, in love t 

his embrace, to strengthen him, to guide him, to comfort him. It i 

because of all the whole world he has found her alone always the san 
INFLUENCE OVER IIEARTS OF MEN. 

“These and a hundred other motives, if you care to listen, the ma 
in the street will give you as the reason for the church’s hold upo1 
the people and the people’s unwavering affection for the church. An 
this wonderful and universal influence over the hearts of men is th 
reason why no one who has the welfare of the whole people at hear! 
ean afford to ignore her. 

“We are well aware of the suspicions with which she is regarded 
the jealousy which her influence arouses. To the suspicious she an 
swers, ‘ Here are my principles, read them; they are no secret, but th 
same for all alike.’ And to those jealous of her influence she replies 
‘Is thy eye evil because I am good?’ Though her enemies and thos 
who distrust her ask her brutally, ‘What do you want, and what ar 
you after here?’ she answers frankly, honestly, and sincerely, ‘ Nothin; 
but liberty. We want only what is our right, the right of every legit 
mate organization in this whole country ; no more, no less,’ 

DEMANDS PERFECT LIBERTY. 


“*We are strengthening your hand as a Nation by strengthening th 
moral fiber of the whole people. We teach them to love America ev: 
when often they can see small reason for unselfish affection. We tea: 
them to obey your laws and respect your authorities; we care nothi) 
for your mines, your wealth, or your riches. We are neither a tru 
nor a syndicate who seek to control your franchises or exploit yor 
resources. We inculcate truest patriotism, founded upon divine lay 
We are here to help men to keep alive the light of their souls, the hoy: 
of heaven, the love of God. That and that alone is why we are work 
ing here. And for that we demand and insist upon our perfect lil! 
erty—a liberty which in the end brings far more help to you than yo 
can summon from any other organization living under your flag. 

**We have not committed to this country the safeguarding of ou: 
lives, our fortunes, our property with any other understanding tha: 
that in return for our loyalty you guarantee us protection in what to 
us is the most essential of all human rights—religious liberty. 

“*Weask no faver. Your protection of our liberty is no favor 
a part of this dual contract between our country and ourselves. 
pledge ourselves to keep our part—see to it that you keep yours 
sacredly. We have a right, an unquestionable right, to legitimut 
representation in all the affairs of the country. If you diseriminat 
against us you are not keeping your contract; we are not getting tr 
liberty. 


it 
VW 


NOT TRUE LIBERTY. 


“*Tf because a citizen is a Catholic a thousand plausible pretexts 
are set out to discard him and discredit him in your cabinets and you: 
courts, you are not keeping your contract; this is not liberty. If yo 
stand by inactive while under your very eyes—yes; through your ve: 
mails which we pay for—we are insulted, scurrilously maligned a: 
openly villified, in filthy journals and nasty, indecent literature, unt 
to be printed or read, spread broadcast that dupes and bigots may hb 
poisoned against us, so that we may be robbed even of our publ 
rights, then you are not keeping your contract; this is not liberty. 

“*VYou are only wounding the hand, the strongest hand held o 
to help you; you are spurning the aid of those who again and agui 
you have found in your hour of direst need the most willing to d 
for you.’ 

“Oh, yes: we know very well the whole litany of aceusations agai: 
us. We give only a divided allegiance. We are scheming for gover 
ment. These are all lies so patent that they need no answer. [nid 
those who fling them out will never listen to any answer. But | 
going to answer them once and forever here to-night. 

“As a cardinal I may be supposed to know what I am saying on t! 
subject. And on my word as a gentleman of honor I am speaking 1 
simple, absolute truth. 

“T have known intimately, personally, and officially three soverciz 
pontiffs—three Popes of the Catholic Church. I am a priest now 
years; I am a bishop 15 years, and a cardinal 5 years. I have | 
the closest relations with not only the Pope but the whole Roi 
cura. I know well every priest in my diocese and every bishop in 1! 
country. Yet never, never in all that experience have I ever li 
spoken, lisped, or whispered, or even hinted, by any or all of th 
anything concerning America and American institutions but words 
affection, of tender and kindliest solicitude for her welfare; nev: 
syllable that could not be printed in the boldest type and distribut 
throughout the land; neither plot ner scheme nor plan; but only se: 
ments of admiration and love. If there is plotting I ought to kno 
it. Yet absolutely and honestly of such things I have never hi 
even a whisper. 

“This is my answer to-all these insinuations. That I know t¢! 
truth, I think, no one will deny; that after such a pledge I am 
concealing the truth, that I must leave to those who, I repeat 
never listen to my answer. 

ALLEGIANCE NOT DIVIDED. 


“The Catholic civil allegiance divided? Why, look across the s 
to where all Europe is in arms, Every Catholic is fighting loy. 
giving his very life for his own country. And though some of th 
countries have merited little gra‘itude from any Catholic, still the ver 
priests arc in the trenches, each a defender of his native land. Whe! a 
I ask of any honest witness of these facts under his very eyes, where ! 
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this divided civil allegiance? And the Pope—is there one in this coun- 
try who, after this war, will ever dare to accuse the Po e of interfe 
ence in civil affairs or of weakening the loyalty of citizens? 


“ Behold him, the universal! father of the faithful, looking out ov 
all the world, and weeping and praying for the peace of all the nations, 
offering solace and counsel to all alik a lonely, pathetic figure lik 
Christ-—begging the world to listen that he may heal all and help all 
rhe world knows the truth t day of the position of the Pope in r 
tion to all the nations. Not another word is needed. / 

“Our country—the land which above all others we love most—-God 
keep you free from such enemies, the worst of all that confronts ) 
whose hate would rob your most faithful sons of that for which they 
love you—liberty, true liberty, blessed holy liberty—the freedom t 
worship God. Se > 

* Bevond our lives we love our faith, and with these 








stand ready to defend the land which gives us liberty 
PURPOSE OF FEDERATION, 
“These are the sentiments of every Catholic throughout the land 


these the sentiments of every member of the Catholic Federation of 
America. It is that these sentiments may be better understood and 
more widely known that the federation exists and works and strives. 

“This great metropolis may well be proud of this gathering here to- 
night: yes, and America may well thank God that the Catholic Church, 
heeding neither malice nor slander, goes peacefully along her glorious 
way, fortifying the souls,of men with the hope of a blessed immortality, 
and building up the strength of the nations as she passes. For they 
who adore the King cf Kings and recognize His dominion over all th 
world are ulways they who also learn to bow reverently to the just 
mandates of earthly authority. 

“Such, America, is your good fortune—that while from a thousand 
sides your very existence is threatened by false and pernicious prin- 
ciples, the Catholic Church and this Catholic federation stand ever 
ready in your defense by safeguarding the sanctity of law and the 
sacred principles of government. 

‘The Catholic Church and all her children abiding here love Ame! 
ica with a sacred and undying love for the liberty she has promised to 
secure for her. Let America also learn to love the Catholic Church 
and Catholic federation as the stanchest safeguard of American erty, 


Speech of Theodore Roosevelt. 


“T come to advocate the election of Charles E. Hughes as President 
of the United States, and the election of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to support him, and to give some of the reasons why in my 


judgment it would be a grave misfortune for the people of the United 
States to reelect Mr. Wilson.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
T Y > )) »> ~D 
HON. JOHN R. FARR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or Representatives. 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 


House, I insert in the Recorp the speech of Theodore Roosevelt, 


i 
made at Lewiston, Me., Thursday evening, August 31, 1916, as 
follows: 


SPEECH OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

LI come here to Maine to advocate the clection of Charles E. 
Hughes as President of the United States, and the election of a 
Senate and House of Representatives to support him, and to 
some of the reasons why in my judgment it would be a grave 
misfortune for the people of the United States to reelect Mr. 
Wilson. 

{ make no merely partisan appeal. 
good citizens for our cause. 
cans, 


give 


[ ask the support of all 
I ask the support of all good Ameri- 
And I not merely ask, but demand as a matter of right 
that every citizen voting this year shall consider the question at 
issue from the standpoint of America, and not from the stand- 
point of any other nation. 

‘The root idea of American citizenship, the necessary prereq- 
uisite for patriotic service at home and for service to mankind 
at large is that there shall be in our citizenship no dual allegi- 
ance. There must be no divided loyalty between this country 
and the country from which any of our citizens, or the ancestors 
of any of our: izens, have come. The policy of the United 
States must be shaped with a view to two conditions only: 
First, with a view to the honor and interest of the United 
States; and, second, with a view to its interest of the world as 
a whole. It is therefore our high and solemn duty both to pre- 
pare our own strength so as to guarantee our own safety and 
also to treat every foreign nation in any given crisis as 
conduct in that crisis demands. 
act, and who endeavors to shape America’s policy in the interest 
of the country from which he or his ancestors have sprung, is 


its 


l f \ 

else. If the man is: wd A 

creed, whether he 1 Prot ( | 
nothing whether his ancest 

whether he himself 

or Germany, in Scandi ‘ Rt _ 
Americans I have ever knoy \\ 

and in every great period + \1 

who deserved best of tl 

ent creeds, men whose ancestors 
| this soil, and other men wl 

come trom some of the ands of the © | 
men alike acted as Ameri sand i 

undivided lovalty to this Nation, and 


l when in 1910 the Democratic P 


The citizen who does not so |} 


no true American, and has no moral right to citizenship in this | 


country. Any attempt to organize American citizens along 


politico-racial Tines is a foul and evil thing. Any organization 
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of American citizens which acts in the interest of a foreign | 


President who appoints ‘ul of , it ic } 

of the type of Mr. Daniels. Our Regu \ 

creased to a quarter of a million 1 f 
| of enlistment ; this would cive iS a mobile ; ; pe 
enough to patrol the Mexican bors Y 

National Guard, when Mr. Wilson | | 

and feeble war. But this is not e1 | i 

past two years have shown that no people ¢ 
serve its freedom unless that people is trained t 4 
all, this is true of a democracy. The e : 

hand in hand with the performan of duty. 1 
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can not be justified unless it connotes the performance by every 
voter of full duty to the State both in peace and in war. The 


man who refuses to fit himself to fight in righteous war for his 
country is not fit to vote in that country. We should follow the 
examples of the free democracies of Switzerland and Australia. 
There should be in this country a system of universal obligatory 

t ning in time of peace, and in time of war universal 


whatever capacity the man or woman shall be judged 
fit to serve the Commonwealth. 

| pelicies of Americanism and preparedness, taken together, 

ipplied patriotism. There should be correlation of policy 

namen Our first duty as citizens of the United States 

‘ to the United States. sut if we are true to our prin- 
ci we must also think of serving the interests of mankind 
t large. In addition to serving our own country, we must 
hape the policy of our country so as to secure the cause of 
ternational righteousness, fair play, and humanity. Our first 

ity is to protect our own rights; our second to stand up for 

rights of others. President Wilson has signally failed to 
orm either duty. 
PHEY CAN BE PERFORMED ONLY BY DEED. 

Words alone are useless. Sut, above all, fine words about 
abstract qualities which are contradicted by unworthy deeds 
mn conerete cases are much worse than useless, because they 
teach us habits of hypocrisy, and because they cause other na- 
tions to regard us with utter contempt. President Wilson, in 
his Decoration Day speech, said: 

We hold dear the principle that small and weak States have as much 
right to their sovereignty and independence as large and strong nations. 

These were the fine words. They were spoken about the ab- 
tract. When it became his duty to reduce them to deeds in 
the conerete Mr. Wilson immediately flinched. The case of 
Belgium exactly met his definition. It was a small and weak 
State (and a highly civilized and well-behaved State). Its 
right to sovereignty and independence” was trampled under 

tt by a neighboring “large and strong nation.” But as soon 

the need for deeds arose Mr. Wilson forgot all about “ the 
principle he held dear.” He promptly announced that we should 
be “ neutral in fact as well as in name, in thought as well as in 
ction,” between the small, weak, unoffending nation and the 
ree, strong nation which was robbing it of its sovereignty 

| independence. Such neutrality has been compared to the 
trality of Pontius Pilate. This is unjust to Pontius Pilate, 

ho at least gently urged moderation on the wrongdoers. The 
President’s fine words were used merely to cloak ignoble action 


ind ignoble inaction. All Americans proud of their country 
ild keenly resent the wrong he thereby did their country. 
As an American with exceptional international knowledge 
has said: 
* * * A single official expression by the Government of the 
United States, a single sentence denying assent and recording disap- 


proval of what Germany did in Belgium, would have given to the 

people of America that leadership to which they were entitled in their 

earnest groping for the light. It would have ranged behind American 

leadership the conscience and morality of the neutral world. It would 

have brought to American diplomacy the respect and strength of loyalty 

to a great cause. But it was not to be. The American Government 
iled to rise to the demands of the great occasion. * * #* 








At this moment Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wilson’s fuglemen ad- 
vance as his greatest claim that “he has kept us cut of war.” 
This claim can be seriously made only by individuals who in- 
dorse President Wilson’s belief that deeds are nothing and 
words everything. War means a clash between the armed 
forces of two countries. Nowadays—thanks quite as much to 
the professional pacifists as to the militarists—it means, fur- 
thermore, the destruction of the lives of civilians and the prop- 
rty of civilians, as well as the property of the Government. 
Under President McKinley we had a war with Spain. Under 
President Wilson we are assured that we have had “ peace” 

ith Mexico. These are the words. Now for the deeds. Dur- 

the War with Spain fewer Americans were killed by the 

Spaniards than have been killed by Mexicans during the present 

“peace with Mexico. Let me repeat this. A greater number of 
AMERICANS HAVE BEEN KILLED BY MEXICANS 


during these years, when we are officially informed that we 
have been at peace with them, than were killed by the Spaniards 
during our entire War with Spain. Moreover, when the War 
with Spain was through it was through. But peace still con- 
tinues to rage as furiously as ever in Mexico. Nor is this all. 
The instant effect of the outcome of the War with Spain was 
to put a stop to the dreadful butchery and starvation in Cuba 
and the Philippines, and the entry of both Cuba and the Philip- 
pines on a career of 18 years of peace and prosperity such as 
they have never known before in all their checkered history. 
But during these three years of Mr. Wilson’s “peace” the 
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Mexicans themselves have been butchered by their own bandits 
steadily and without intermission; and Mexican women and 
children have died by thousands—probably by scores of thou- 
sands—of starvation and of the diseases incident to starvation. 
In other words, 


MR. M’KINLEY’S WAR COST LESS BLOODSHED 


than Mr. Wilson’s peace; and it reflected high honor on the 
American people; whereas Mr. Wilson’s peace has been one of 
shame and dishonor for the American people, and one of ruin 
and bloodshed for the Mexicans themselves. 

Mr. Wilson says we have had peace with Mexico. He says he 
did not wage war with Mexico. If he takes any comfort out of 
this denial, let us not insist upon the proper terminology, and 
admit that he merely waged peace with Mexico. Well, as one 
incident of his waging peace, we took Vera Cruz. Some 75 men 
wearing the American uniform were killed and wounded, and 
three or four times that number of Mexicans. In Mr. McKin- 
ley’s war we took Manila, and Dewey’s fleet lost fewer men in 
the operation that resulted in the fall of Manila than were lost 
in the taking of Vera Cruz. Under these conditions, of what 
earthly consequence is it to assert that the taking of Vera Cruz 
was an act of peace and the taking of Manila an act of war? 
Only by a misuse of terminology, only by the use of an incorrect 
nomenclature can we distinguish one military operation from 
the other. 

The real difference was that Mr. Wilson became frightened 
and abandoned Vera Cruz, whereas Mr. McKinley did not aban- 
don Manila. Mr. Wilson’s operations were war just as much 
as Mr. McKinley’s. But Mr. Wilson was beaten in his war. It 
was a war which was entered into pointlessly and abandoned 
ignobly; it was a war which failed; a war which did damage 
both to the Mexicans, and ourselves and which in its outcome 
reflected infinite dishonor upon our Nation. But it was a war 
nevertheless. 

Again, in March last, Villa made a raid into American terri- 
tory. He was a bandit leader whose career of successful in- 
famy had been greatly aided by Mr. Wilson’s favor and backing. 
He was at the head of Mexican soldiers whose arms and ammu- 
nition had been supplied to them in consequence of 

MR. WILSON’S REVERSING MR. TAFT’S POLICY 


and lifting the embargo against arms and munitions into Mex- 
ico. They attacked Columbus, N. Mex., and killed a number 
of civilians and a number of United States troops. On the next 
day the President issued an announcement that adequate forces 
would be sent in pursuit of Villa “with the single object of 
eapturing him.” On April 8 the announcement was made from 
the White House that the troops would remain in Mexico until 
Villa was captured. It was furthermore announced in the press 
dispatches from Washington that he was to be taken “ dead or 
alive.” Fine words! Only—they meant nothing. He is not 
dead. He has not been taken alive. 

On May 12 the pursuit of Villa was formally abandoned. On 
June 1 the official figures of the dead and wounded during this 
futile expedition were published and they showed that the killed 
and wounded included 


116 UNITED STATES SOLDIERS 


and 95 American civilians. Since then the Mexicans have killed 
many more. I notice, for example, in the press that at Decatur, 
Ala., there has just been buried Claude Bates, an American sol- 
dier, who died July 24 of wounds received two days previously 
in a fight with Mexican bandits. Every week I have seen press 
statements of the killing of American Regular soldiers or 
American civilians on the border. I do not know the total num- 
ber of these killings since June 1, but they include the Carrizal 
massacre. However, even before June 1, in this futile expedi- 
tion against Villa, more Americans had been killed and wounded 
than in all the fights by land and sea during the Spanish War, 
save only the Battle of Santiago itself. In other words, during 
this murderous “ peace” of Messrs. Wilson and Carranza, in less 
than three months 


MORE AMERICAN BLOOD WAS SHED 


than in the destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila, and than 
in the destruction of the Spanish fleet off Santiago, and than in 
the taking of Manila, and than in the fight at Guasimas; in 
short, in all the operations combined during the Spanish War, 
save only the actual Battle of Santiago itself. And yet there are 
persons who seemingly take comfort in speaking of one set of 
operations as being war, and who praise the other set as being 
part of our “ policy of peace ”*—the blood-stained peace of Messrs. 
Wilson and Carranza. 

You do not have to accept my statement of conditions in 
Mexico. Accept the official statement of President Wilson’s 
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Secretary of State to Carranza on June 20 last, which runs as {| commander and in accordance it eless ort 
follows: inet was forced to steam ¢ ot ] 
For three years the Mexi in KR pu has torn with civil E MI ‘ 
strife; the lives of Americans and other aliens have been sacrificed ; 1 } M 
vast propertics accumulated by American capital and enterprise have : “gest > rest the Ge us 0 
been destroyed or rendered nonpre tive andits have been per- | Case has be set f ll and without s “ 
mitted to.roam at will throughout the territory contiguous to the | tion | an expert ers. M R 
United States and to seize, without punishment, or without effective | .. vy witl . : : ; us 
attempt at punishment, the property of Ame ricans, while the lives of ay With ah Sra bealil St SHESS 
citizens of the United States who ventured to remain in Mexican ter- offense of the 1 ck Mexica 
ritory or to return there to protect their interests have been taken, in | the offense of the American ad . 
some cases barbariously taken, and the murderers have neither been Or Ang or 019 
apprehended nor yrrought to justice. It would be difficult to find in n - usust =f, 1913 CSA Wils 
the annals of the history of Mexico conditions more deplorable than oratorical effect: We shall v 1 ft 
those which have existed there during these recent years of it war. | those Americans w ot M 
It would be tedious to recount instance after instar lant watchit 9 ce “ : 
} felil aALChbIng Cl 
OUTRAGE APTER OUTRAGE, ATROCITY AFT jing: for there never is v ed 
to illustrate the true nature and extent of tI widespre: ondl have passed since the d: ‘ tl 
tion of lawlessness and violence which have prevailed. During the last | cessant elocution on the pat \l \ 
nine months in particular the frontier of the United States along the | ,. re 7 . Un l a rt ¢ I \ 
lower Rio Grande has been thrown into a state of constant appre repeated Invecations to numan 
hension and turmoil because of the frequent and sudden incursions tnto | ind Mr. Wilson still continues to Vi 
American territory and depredations and murders on American soil | of those Americans who ¢: not { 
by Mexican bandits, who have taken the lives and destroyed the prop n { +] - left eae 
erty of American citizens, sometimes carrying American citizens across liny OF them lere no Hundreds ve be 
the international boundary with the booty seized American garrisons Vilson has watched their fortunes as disinte ti 
have been attacked at night, American soldiers killed and their equip- |} had been rats pursue ) rrier a 1) ‘ 
ment and horses stolen, American ranches have been raided, property '. a - J as d by terriers this adminis 
stolen and destroyed, and American trains wrecked and plundered. “ | Played no more feeling of responsibility for tl An 
The attacks on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso post office, who have been raped, and for the American 
and Las Palades, all occurring during September last, are typical. In children who have been killed in Mexi t} 
these attacks on American territory Carranzista adherents, and even | for the rats killed } hi . ; ; 
Carranzista soldiers, took part in the looting, burning, and_ killing. ie rats killed by his dogs when the | : 
Not only were these murders characterized by ruthless brutality, but 4 barn. And now the American people ar 
uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetrated. | policy in the name of pea righteousness 
And this is Mr. Wilson’s own official account of the * peace” Throughout this time President Wi in p 
he has secured in Mexico! In this official statement President policy he enunciated in his message to Congress 
Wilson gives the final result of his policy in Mexico for the | 19), 
past three years. I call your attention to the fact that he states HAS KEPT THIS CO i 
that the attacks on the four enumerated American towns in | @!Y foreign foe but he has allowed all of the ti 
September last were “ typical,” and says that LG prepare themsel ve sto kill American sol rs 
In these attacks on American territory there were Carranzista ad civilians, | In his THESSIL LE above quo cL le ivs 
herents and Carranzista soldiers, who took part in the burning ane * follow the best practice of nations in matte ‘ 
eb ; I E g and]. I { 
killing. Not only were these murders characterized by ruthless bru- | forbidding the exportation of arms wi mun 
tality but uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetrated. : : ris ? 
:. ~ i kind from the United States to ; part of t 
_ President Wilson therefore explicitly shows that the Carran- | Mexico.” This was on August 27, 1918. On E 
zistas, not once but repeatedly, made attacks on American | he changed his mind--Mr. Wilson have i 
towns and killed American citizens and mutilated them in| but, as has been remarked, in that event 
September, 1914. Yet on October 19, 1915, less than a month | ampled switching facilities i lified 1 
later, this same President Wilson, through his same Seeretary , and munitions. On February 5 the papers pul 
of State, formally announced to Carranza’s agent that it was | of the great rush of arms and ammunition 
his * pleasure ” to take the opportunity “of extending recogni- | the Mexican armies. A couple of hundred of At 
tion to the de facto government of Mexico, of which Gen, | sailors, and civilia were killed o1 ‘ 
Venustiano Carranza is the chief executive.” President Wilson | (we tenths And on April 23, 1914 
thus recognized the government which, his own Secretary of | — " 
State declares, had been less than a month previously engaged | ang ordered ak ee 
in repeated assaults upon Americans and in the invasion of May 15 | ‘ al hi a ts gl 
. : avi« . me Chane ~ triine ( ‘ ly 
American soil, the Government at whose head was Gen. Car- ae hit : a to 'T ee gs 
" sf i as Stl is ‘ ‘ meg ¢ ‘ oti 
ranza, who, less than two months previously, on August 2 1 ‘ned Gn Be on — a 

aes . ’ COHnCeETHE, i ity z ¢ ‘ reraes ¢ 1 wl 
1915, had contemptuously refused to pay any heed to any rep- | fysed j 1 om \ ae 
" - - 5 ~~ . oe 3 . ruse om rilow ) ihe iif eri { ¥' ‘ Oo 
resentations of President Wilson on behalf of mediation, say- | ejgawty, tye | to H ) | 
. 8 4 . are ; ‘ se re and sent to verta, whil ul >t] 
ing that “under no consideration would I permit interference ai ian zs % 

; . ’ cng a a . * ‘ got theirs through Tampico. On September 9 tl 
in the internal affairs of Mexico. President Wilson did not | }jfted everywhere. and d , ontl 
merely kiss the hand that slapped him in the face; he kissed | pijes of all ind aide aide tena a 
that hand when it was zi ee es © 

} ons, 

RED WITH THE BLOOD OF AMERICAN MEN, WOMEN, AND CILILDE) On October 29, 1915, when all tl fitctiol 
who had been murdered and mutilated with, as President Wil- | supplied, Mr. Wilson again restored the embarg 
son, through his Secretary of State, says, “ruthless brutality.” | tions excepting the Carranzistas. On October 29 

In all this shameful history of Mr. Wilson's dealings with Mr. Wilson specifically permitted arms to 1 
Mexico during the past three years nothing has been more | °! the very same Carranza, who saccordit 
shameful than his conduct at Tampico. , Of State, in the month of September, 30 days | 

At that time the particular bandit Mr. Wilson was favoring } specifie oce usions, invaded Amerie territ 
happened to be Villa. This, however, is of no consequence. Mr American citizens, mutilating them before or ; 
Wilson has sometimes ‘helped the different Mexican leaders of the date when this embargo was thus raised 1 
bandits against one another; now Villa against Huerta; now | Americans who had been murdered had be ‘ 
Carranza against Villa; but he has never stood up effectively | 0 fle. How many others had beer fered 
for American rights against any of them. When he has ven- | ©"! be told. 
tured to take action against any of them, he has always hastily President Wilson took Vera Cruz in 1914 \ 
abandoned the attempt as soon as the resistance by the bandit , i@formed at the time, to get a salute for the g 
involved became serious. ; | the shipment of arms into Mexico. He dis { 

At 1 “ : ; . 

a Tampico there was a general movement of attack by the | He did not prevent the shipment of arms, 
exicans on Americans and other foreigners. We had a squad- | ye Savana Use ene * 
ron of American warships in the neighborhood. The Wilson ad- | And then he brought the Army home without : 
aa tnnee to permit this squadron to be used to} object. President Wilson sent an ny into Mex 
je end the lives of American men and the honor of American | we were informed at the time. to get Vill 
: » ‘ . ° ‘ . ‘ ss } : S I] 
ot thee and the commanders of the German and English ships | They did not get him dead. They did not get h 
seidihn ta had to step in and perform the task our repre- | several hundred men were killed d # a 
Me ee had so basely abandoned. At the very time that the | dent Wilson is bringing the Army hot 0 
or mob had surrounded the building in which the Ameri- | object. Of course it is mere p iy 
= s had taken refuge and was howling for their blood the | these were not “ wars tae se ti 
nerican fleet, in spite of the protests of the American nava tenahle. nointless. uns 1) itd 
l 1 ny ; ignoble, point! ! ~ 
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1 s of dollars and hundreds of lives, squandered to no pur- 
1) complished nothing, but they were wars. And 
tr V n's defenders say that he “ has kept us out of war.” 
d ter of fact, his policy in Mexico has combined all the 
evils of feeble peace with all the evils of feeble war. He has 
! none of the benefits of war, but he has not avoided war. 

E HAS SACRIFICED THE HONOR AND THE INTEREST 


of the country, but he has not received the 30 pieces of silver. 
In fact, when Mr. Wilson forgets himself he admits that we 
have been at war; for example, on May 11, 1914, in an address 
over the dead marines at the navy yard in Brooklyn—in which, 
by the way, he in effect claimed sympathy on the ground that 


clings had been as much lacerated by sneers as the bodies 

of the dead men by bullets—he said that the marines had been 

enguged in a “war of service.” A war of service to whom or 

Certainly not to the United States nor to Mexico nor 
uuanity at large. Was it to Mr. Wilson? 


As it is with “ war” so it is with “intervention.” President 
Wilson has again and again said he would not “intervene” in 
Mexico. As a matter of fact, he has intervened continuously. 
On January 8, 1915, he announced that the Mexicans had the 
right to “spill blood,” to spill as much blood as they pleased, 
without interference. The fact that the blood they were spilling 


included the blood of American citizens, both soldiers and 
and among them women and children—evidently did 

t weigh with him. On December 10, 1915, he said that it was 

None of our business what the Mexicans did with their gov- 
ernment, and so long as I have the power to prevent it nobody 
shall butt in to alter it for them.” Yet at that very time he 
had been “ butting in” for two years, and he has been “ butting 
in” ever since; and he has avowed that he wished to alter it 
for them in all kinds of ways, from land tenures up and down. 
But as he never followed any policy of either intervention or 
nonintervention with any resolution, 

ALWAYS YIELDING AT THE CRITICAL MOMENT 


to some bandit chief of whom he became fearful, both his 
spasms of intervention and his spasms of nonintervention have 
slike been entirely futile. In August, 1913, he sent a special 
enyoy to Mexico to tell Huerta he weuld not recognize him. 
Ile unnounced this himself in a note in October, and on De- 
cember 2 he announced he would not deal with the Huerta 
zovernment. This was intervention and nothing else. It 
wus such intervention as if, in 1877, some European Govern- 
inent had declined to recognize Hayes as President and insisted 
upon the seating of Tilden. Mr. Wilson intervened when he 
backed Villa against Huerta; he intervened when he turned 
ust Villa and recognized Carranza. 

\t one time Mr. Wilson’s policy of intervention produced such 
unhappy results that on June 2, 1915, he issued a formal warn- 
ing te the Mexican factions, in which he said that “ Mexico is 
apparently no nearer a solution of her tragical troubles than she 
was when the revolution was first kindled. She has been swept 
by civil war as if by fire. Her crops are destroyed, her cattle 
coutiscated, her people flee to the mountains to escape being 
drawn into unavailing bloodshed, and no man seems to see or 
lead the way to peace and settled order. There is no preper pro- 
tection either for her own citizens or for the citizens of other 
nations resident and at *work within her territory. Mexico is 
starving and without a government.” A delightful picture of 
the effects of Mr. Wilson’s policy, by the way! He therefore tells 
Mexico that unless “within a very short time” the Mexican 
leaders get together for the relief and redemption of their pros- 
trate country the United States “ will be constrained to decide 
what means should be empleyed” to deal with the situation. 
But, as usual with Mr. Wilson, this solemn warning 

MEANT PRECISBLY AND BXACTLY NOTHING, 
and the Cuarranzistas and Villistas and the rest knew that 
it meant precisely nothing. They knew that Mr. Wilson would 
either not back up his words by deeds at all or else that he 
would back them up so feebly that by a sufficient show of re- 
sistance he could be foreed to abandon his purpose. 

Some of the defenders of Mr. Wilson, in answer to Mr. 
Hughes's merciless indictment of Mr. Wilson’s course, have 
sought to justify Mr. Wilson by attempting to turn the whole 
issue on the character of Huerta, who was the de facto Presi- 
dent when Mr. Wilson became President of the United States. 
They ask Mr. Hughes, “ Would you have recognized Huerta?” 
The answer is that any one of several courses could have been 
adopted, provided only that the course adopted had been fol- 
lowed with resolution and with full acceptance of the respon- 
sibility involved. 

There was much to be said in favor of the policy of recog- 
nizing Huerta and avoiding intervention. There was also much 
to be said in favor of the policy of refusing to recognize Huerta, 
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which was intervention, and then of fully accepting the respon- 
sibility implied in intervention. But there is nothing to be said 
in favor 

OF WAEBLING BETWEEN THE TWO POLICIES 
and neither recognizing Huerta nor accepting the responsibility 
for the chaos caused by failure to recognize him. Yet this was 
the course Mr. Wilson followed. 

There was no excuse for the recognition of Carranza, in view 
of Mr. Wilson’s failure to recognize Huerta. All the objections 
to Huerta applied with greater force to Carranza. Mr. Wilson’s 
apologists say that Huerta was the murderer of Mexicans. But 
Mr. Wilson himsetf, as quoted above, has shown that 

CARRANZA WAS THE MURDERER OF AMERICANS. 

Therefore Mr. Wilson treats the murder of Mexicans as a bar 
to recognition, but not the murder of both Americans and Mexi- 
cans. And now, having condoned the repeated murders of 
Americans by the Carranzistas, and having abased himself before 
Carranza, and having aided in placing Carranza in power, what 
is Mr. Wilson’s reward, and who pays it? The reward is that 
Mr. Wilson has to place 150,000 troops on the border to par- 
tially prevent the raids and murders that his friend Mr. Car- 
ranza will not or can not prevent; and the payment is made 
by the soldiers who are slain and by the families of the guards- 
men who go in want because their husbands and fathers have 
been called to the border to make good Mr. Wilson’s refusal to 
let the Regular Army administer such punishment to the ban- 
dits as to inspire in them a healthy fear. Instead, Mr. Wilson’s 
course has been such as to encourage them into a feeling of 
boastful impunity. Mr. Wilson’s course has been precisely like 
that of a police commissioner who @eclined to permit his police- 
men to use their night sticks against burglars and instead in- 
sisted that the householders should sit up all night so as to scare 
the burglars away. 

It should be a cardinal rule of conduct in international as in 
individual affairs never to hit if hitting can possibly be avoided, 
but never under any circumstances to hit soft. Mr. Wilson has 
been engaged in continual hitting, but he has always hit soft, 
and whenever his opponent has hit back he has promptly 
dropped his arms, stepped hitting, and taken refuge in plati- 
tudes about peace, nonintervention, and humanity. Where, 
however, 

HIS OPPONENT WAS SUFFICIENTLY WEAK, 
as in the case of Haiti, he has dropped these platitudes and has 
(with “blood spilling”) intervened. Haiti did not behave as 
badly to us as Mexico behaved ; but Mr. Wilson intervened, fought 
the Haitians, shedding their blood and the blood of our troops, 
took possession, and now has our armed forces in control of Haiti 
and directing its government. His course ef action in Haiti 
ean be defended only if his course of action in Mexico is un- 
qualifiedly condemned, for such action was far more needed in 
Mexico than in Haiti. But there was a difference in the two 
cases, and to Mr. Wilson it was a vital difference. Haiti was 
weaker than Mexico. No one was afraid of Haiti. 

It is not a pleasant task to point out these lamentable failures 
in our foreign policy during the last few years. If they were 
unimportant to the Nation, if they only affected Mr. Wilson 
personally, I would gladly keep silent about them. If they were 
isolated and exceptional, I would pass them by; but they are 

TYPICAL OF THE POLICY OF DRIFT 


to which this Nation has been committed during these great 
and terrible years when we have needed at the helm a firmer 
hand than at any other time since the Civil War. If the policy 
of drift is sanctioned by the Nation and is permitted for a suffi- 
cient length of time, we shall surely face national shipwreck. 

We are told that the mass of the voters, the mass of the 
American people, will approve the policy of the administration, 
the policy of drift, the policy of spineless failure to do our duty 
to ourselves and to others because they believe in “safety 
first.” Such being the case, it is worth while examining just 
what “safety” or “safety first’? means, and how far a policy 
based only on considerations of safety is materially advanta- 
geous and morally justifiable. 

To treat “safety” as an indispensable element of any con- 
tinuous national policy is eminently proper. It is indispensable 
to wisdom that we shall shape our military policy so as to make 
ourselves—our home country, our Canal Zone, all our islands— 
absolutely safe against successful attack by any great European 
or Asiatic military power. 

TO THIS EXTENT SAPETY COINCIDES WITH DUTY. 


But this ultimate safety in the future is to be obtained not by 
shirking but by performing our duty in the present. When 
President Wilson two years ago assured the American Nation 
that there was no need for preparedness, no need for worry 
about our military shoricomings, no need for self-sacrifice and 
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petrated, does concern us; and whether we act or not, no con- 
siderations of self-interest should prevent our legitimate expres- 
sion of that concern. 

Then followed the question of the Philippines. The arguments 
of the so-called anti-imperialists were very much like the argu- 
ments of the pacifists of to-day. Again they varied between an 
unhealthy sentimentality and an even more unhealthy ma- 
teriulism, They said that the Philippines were on the other side 
of the globe, and would never repay what they cost us in money; 
that serving the Filipinos would not offset the sacrifice of the 
lives of American soldiers; and they aiternately advocated let- 
ting the Germans or Japanese take the islands and letting the 
islanders take care of themselves and spill as much blood as 
they desired. The answer was in spirit identical with the 
answer of Abraham Lincoln to the pacifists of 1860. For we said 
that ‘ 

WE OWED A DUTY TO THE PEOPLE WE HAD SET FREE 


and would not abandon them to anarchy and chaos. Again we 
appealed primarily not to the pocket, but to the conscience; not 
to self-interest, but to the sense of honor, of the American people. 
Again the appeal was successful. 

Since 1912 we have had four years of a policy which has been 
an opiate to the spirit of idealism. It has meant the relaxation 
of our moral fiber. Horror of war, combined with a sordid 
appeal to self-interest and to fear, has paralyzed the national 
conscience. We have been told that Americans, if they do not 
wish to be killed, should leave Mexico and should keep off the 
ocean; that to save a few American lives it is not worth while 
to hazard the lives cf American soldiers; that Mexicans should 
be allowed to spill blood to their hearts’ content; that the 
European war is no concern of ours; that even as between 
Belgium and Germany we should be neutral not only in act but 
in sympathy. Not once has Fresident Wilson squarely placed 
before the American people the question which Abraham Lin- 
coln put before the American people in 1860: What is our duty? 
Not once has he appealed to moral idealism, to the stern en- 
thusiasm of strong men for the right. On the contrary, he has 
employed every elocutionary device 


TO LULL TO SLEEP OUR SENSE OF DUTY, 


to make us content with words instead of deeds, to make our 
moral idealism and enthusiasm evaporate in empty phrases 
instead of being reduced to concrete action. America as a Na- 
tion has been officially kept in a position of timid indifference 
and cold selfishness. America, which sprang to the succor of 
Cuba in 1898, has stood an idle spectator of the invasion of 
Belgium, of the sinking of the Lusitania, of the continued 
slaughter of our own citizens, and of the reign of anarchy, 
rapine, and murder in Mexico. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the American people were ready 
for the same kind of appeal which was made to them by 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860, by the advocates of an honest currency 
in 1896, by the advocates of the Spanish War in 1898, by the 
ndvoecates of nationalism in 1900. But the appeal was not 
made. On the contrary, Mr. Wilson invoked the spirit of timid- 
ity and selfishness. He made no effort to invoke the sense 
of duty. He put “safety first ’’—the immediate safety of the 
moment, to be obtained by shrinking from duty. He did not 
even put American rights first; still less did he put American 
duty first. 

His task was not an especially difficult or dangerous task; 
but it needed a brave heart and a steady hand. Under his lead 
America could and should have put itself at the head of all 
the neutral nations, by its example if not by direct diplomatic 
agreements, in demanding that the war should be conducted in 
accordance with the usage of civilized nations; that inter- 
national law should be observed; that the rights of neutrals 
and noncombatants should be respected. If this spirit had ani- 
mated our administration, there would probably have been no 
invasion of Belgium, no fears of a like fate to terrorize other 
smaller nations, no torpedoing of merchant vessels, no bombard- 
ing of churches and hospitals, no massacring of women and 
children, no murder of Miss Cavell, no attempted extermina- 
tion of the Armenians and Syrian Christians. We can not 
undo what has been done. But we can repudiate what has 
been done. We can regain our own self-respect and the respect 
of other nations for this country. We can put in power an 
administration which will throughout its term of power protect 
our own citizens and live up to our national obligations. 

It is just that this Nation should concern itself with its rights ; 
but it is even more necessary that it should concern itself with its 
duties. As between Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson, who can doubt 
which is the man who will with austere courage stand for the 
national duty? Mr. Wilson’s words have contradicted one 
another, and all his words have been contradicted by his acts. 


Mr. Wilson’s promise has not borne the slightest reference to his 
performance. We have against him in Mr. Hughes a man whose 
public life is a guaranty that whatever he says he will make 
good, and that all his words will be borne out by his deeds. 
Against Mr. Wilson’s combination of grace in elocution with 
futility in action, against his record of words unbacked by deeds 
or betrayed by deeds, we set Mr. Hughes’s rugged and unccm- 
promising straightforwardness of character and action in every 
office he has held. We put the man who thinks and speaks 
directly, and whose words have always been made good, against 
the man whose adroit and faciie elocution is used to conceal 
his plans or his want of plans. The next four years may well 
be years of tremendous national strain. Which of the two men 
do you, the American people, wish at the helm during these 
four years; the man who has been actually tried and found 
wanting or the man whose whole career in public office is a 
guaranty of his power and good faith? But one answer is pos- 
sible, and it must be given by the American people through the 
ar of Charles Evans Hughes as President of the United 
tates, 





The Appeal to Ceasar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
° Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an editorial from the World of Monday, September 4, 1916. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE APPEAL TO C2ZSAR, 


By the terms of the Adamson bill, the United States Government 
assumes control over railroad wages as well as over railroad rates. 

Neither the unions nor the railroads seem to realize as yet that as 
a result of their eight-hour controversy Government regulation of 
interstate common carriers has entered into a new phase. 

Both the union leaders and the railroad presidents assume that 
the Adamson Dill arbitrarily establishes an eight-hour day for train 
crews. It does not. It establishes an experimental eight-hour day to 
a Congress to obtain information upon which to take definite 
action. 

By the terms of the act an eight-hour day is to go into effect Jan- 
uary 1. The President is to appoint a commission to study the practi- 
eal workings of this eight-hour day. The activities of the commission 
are to cover a period of not less than six months nor more than nine 
months. The eight-hour day is extended for 30 days after the report 
of the commission, the whole question having again become subject 
to the will and authority of Congress. 

Out of this must necessarily come a new railroad code under which 
railroad labor, no less than railroad capital, will be subject to the con- 
trol of the United States Government. 

In the meantime the first duty of the Government is to ascertain the 
facts. That is what the Adamson Act provides for. That is what the 
President’s settlement proposition provided for. There can be no just 
and intelligent judgment without a knowledge of the facts, and the facts 
are known to nobody. All that the President, Congress, and the public 
have had to guide them are two conflicting sets of assertions—one put 
out by the railroad press agents and one put out by the union press 
agents. Nobody knows which side is telling the truth or whether either 
side is telling the truth. 

When the railroad presidents demanded arbitration of the eight-hour 
day they well knew that there could be no arbitration of an eight-hour 
day except after a practical experiment over a limited period, as the 
President suggested. All that an arbitration board could do in the 
absence of such a practical test would be to guess at the probable effect 
of an eight-hour schedule in the operation of freight trains. That is 
not arbitration. That is gambling. The railroad presidents might as 
consistently have asked the union leaders to shake dice for an eight- 
hour day or play poker for it, each side taking its chances on the dice 
being loaded or the deal crooked. 

That is what the railroad proposition amounted to. The offense of the 
unions did not lie in the rejection of a false and fraudulent arbitration, 
but in their determination to throttle the American people in order to 
coerce the railroads. 

What is coming as a result of the Adamson Act is true arbitration, 
based on definite information—the kind of information that a court of 
law demands in deciding such causes. It is arbitration by Congress, 
not merely by voluntary consent of labor and capital. The next logical 
step is to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the same power 
to regulate railroad wages and workirg conditions that it now has to 
regulate railroad rates. The two things necessarily go together, for 
there can be no just regulation of rates which ignores wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

The railroad unions can not complain of this, for they invited it. 
When they accepted the appeal to Cesar, they accepted all the inevitable 
consequences of the appeal to Cesar. “Government regulation of wages 
is a two-edged sword, and the unions in the long run will find it no 
more satisfactory to them than the railroads have found Government 
regulation of rates. But the railroads were responsible for forcing the 
Government to regulate rates, and the unions are responsible for forcing 
the Government to regulate wages. 
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cording to its terms we were committed to a larger standing | yet, Why the Army aurhorities ho go ubout the e+ ry oper 
army and to a greatly increased National Guard, but we still | bewailing their inability to get sound milita 
stuck to the volunteer principle. ‘To that extent the Military | of Congress, had never put that sensible | My) 
Affairs Committee had resisted the militarist propaganda of the | They left it to a civilian to propos 
various so-called “defense leagues.’ tut the gentleman from Arizona, like 
But on Wednesday, March 2, on next to the last day of | committee, failed to call our attenti: to 1 
debate on the bill, the chairman of the Military Affairs Commit- | clause. I do not want to think that he p ( 
tee introduced a committee amendment providing for “reserve | I do not want to think that he intended to “y ( 
battalions for recruit training.” It was an innocent amend- | en the House. I prefer to think that he lacked ! 
Es ment, and many of the Members were familiar with the gen- | to round out his discussion of the amend as fully : : 
x eral idea behind it. Those who, like myself,.have seen military | candidly as he would have liked. And yet k: as ] 
: sSery ice and have studied, however slightly, the general problem | must have known, the traditions of the At 
4 of military organization, have been aware that the “reserve | the temper and convictions of this House, it is « 
jj battalion” idea was one which America might well adopt. derstand how he could have permitted the Flouse to 
g This amendment provided that in time of war when various | scription” into our national-defence sy 
€ units of the National Guard are sent to the front there should | him would have sufficed to have strick 1e 4 ( 
é be organized in the home towns “reserve battalions,” which | from the amendment without sacrificing the ‘ 
” should recruit men, train them, and send them to the front as | meut in the least. 
a rapidly as they might be needed. The American practice has Of course, it may be argued : the ¢] iI 
if been that of herding the new recruits into new regiments | Military Affairs Committee did t! 
instead of feeding them into the old regiments which are being | “called” should have warned the House t 
decimated in active service. During the Civil War many regi-| was meant. The fact remains that did 1 \ 
4 ments were reduced to two or three hundred men, or even less. | this House from end to end without finding a M 
; It was the practice to consolidate several such regiments into | the gentleman from Virginia {Mr. H 
one regiment. This always produced confusion in the regimental | from Arizona [Mr. Haypen}, who w: 
records and frequently jealousy and friction among the officers, | the amendment embodied a “« "Iptior ‘ : 


if not among the men. All this confusion would be done away | is not strange. I consider the la: 
with by the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from | The word “ called” does n 
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it suggests the idea of “ volunteers.” The President issues a 
“call for volunteers.” The phrase is stereotyped. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] declared the other 


| 


day, when I called the attention of the House to the way this | 


thing had slipped through, that the word “called” meant the 
same as “drafted.” You can find his language on page 13208 
of the Recorp: 


He [Mr. HlUDDLESTON] bases his criticism on the fact that the word 
call” was stricken out and the word “draft” substituted in con- 
I do not now recollect whether that is true or not, but what 
is the difference between the President being authorized to call men 
out and to draft them? There is no difference, so far as the President 
is concerned. 


ference. 


That is remarkable language, in view of the contention pre- 
viously made by the gentleman from Virginia on that very point. 
He now says that there is no difference between “ called” and 
“drafted.” But on March 23, when Members of this House did 
their best to force a change in the bill which would soften its 
language and provide for “ calling out ” the National Guard into 
the Federal service instead of “ drafting” them, the chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee contended that the 
two words did not mean the same. Let me quote from the 
RECORD: 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for five min- 
utes of this time primarily that I might propound a question to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HAy]. We heard it stated on the floor 
yesterday that the word “draft” is obnoxious to the National Guard. 
I do not like the word myself. It seems to me that it is wholly unneces- 
sary to whip a willing horse, and there is something a little obnoxious 
about the word “draft,” because a draft has been resorted to histort- 
cally only when patriotism was not sufficient to cause adequate enlist- 
ments. My inquiry is, if the word “ order” could not be substituted for 
the word “ draft’ without impairing its legal effect? 

Mr. Hay. The word “order” has not the same legal significance as 
the word “draft.’’ Therefore the section would not, in the opinion 
of the lawyers who have looked into it, be constitutional if the word 
‘order’ was used. The word ‘‘draft” has a distiict meaning in all 
military bills and laws, and the word “ order ’’ does not mean the same 
thing. The word “ order”’ presupposes that the force being ordered is 
already in the service of the United States; but as a matter of fact 
you can not, under the Constitution of the United States, order the 
militia into the service of the United States for the purpose of going 
beyond the boundaries of the United States. Therefore you have to 
draft them and divorce them from their status as militia in order that 
you may use them as Federal troops. 

But the gentleman from Minnesota was not satisfied that a 
less objectionable synonym for “ draft” could not be found. He 
persisted : 

Mr. MILLFr of Minnesota. Could we not substitute the words “ call 
into the service of the United States”? 

Mr. Hay. There would be the same trouble with that language. 

Mr. CANNON. Why the same trouble? Why not amend it so that it 
would read: “He shall call by proclamation into the military service 
of the United States,” instead of “ He shall draft into the military 
service of the United States ”? 

Mr. Hay. ‘The trouble about thai is that it is the nature of the 
troops that we are dealing with. Now he ean call volunteers into the 
service of the United States, but this language is necessary in order 
that they may cease to be militia. 


Notice that language? He can “call volunteers into the 
service,” but it would not be the same as “ drafting” men into 
the service, 

[ think that ought to dispose of the contention that the House 
wes sufficiently warned by the word “ called” that conscription 
was intended. But the story does not end there. When the 
Hay bill, with this unknown provision in it, was adopted and 
sent to the Senate it collided with the Chamberlain bill, and 
with the latter was sent to conference. In conference the word 
“called” was changed to “ drafted.” When the compromise bill 
was reported back to the House the leader of the managers for 
the House, the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee [Mr. 
Hay], contented himself with presenting to us the entire draft 
of the bill without enumerating, as is usually done, the signifi- 
cant changes in it. Members had to read the entire bill from 
beginning to end to learn of the changes. As has been said, 
only by the greatest luck or industry could a Member have 
kept track of the changes in the bill. Members had the right 
to assume that no important changes had been made in the House 
bill. 

The bill with its preposterous and impudent “ draft” clause 
hidden in section 79 was adopted by both Houses and sent to the 
President for his signature. I have heard it stated that, the 
President signed the bill entirely unaware of the significance, if 
not of the very existence, of this clause. I am inelined to be- 
lieve that that is so. I believe that he was imposed upon, as the 
rest of us were. 

Of course, Congress has the power to authorize the President 
to “draft” men in time of war. But that is a power which 
Congress has always kept in jealous possession. You may 
search the pages of our history without finding a single instance 
where Congress has yielded up this power te the military authori- 
ties in advance of any emergency. It is a power which democ- 
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racies are reluctant to place in the hands of bureaucrats; but 
that is exactly where this bill lodges it. In time of peace, with- 
out a real enemy in sight, this Congress has unwittingly’ sur- 
rendered to the military authorities the power to conscript men, 

Suppose there is a war on. Men may be enlisting freely both 
in the populous centers and in the agricultural sections. There 
is no attempt, under this bill, to adjust the situation. No; as 
soon as recruiting slackens temporarily in a given district the 
military authorities may step in, without further action of Con- 
gress, and clap on the “draft.” Men loathe the “ draft,” and 
rightly. This bill, thanks to this “ joker,” gives them no protec- 
tion against its steady extension throughout the country in time 
of war. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] made the point the 
other day that this bill exempts Quakers and others whose re- 
ligious beliefs are opposed to war. But he did not call the atten- 
tion of the House to the significant and essentially militarist 
change in the status of Quakers under this bill. Section 59, after 
reciting the usual exemptions from militia duty, such as the 
Vice President of the United States, naval and military officers, 
and so forth, adds: 

And all persons who because of religious belief shall claim exemption 
from military service, if the conscientious holding of such belief by such 
person shall be established under such regulations as the President shall 
prescribe, shall be exempted from militia service in a combatant ca- 
pacity ; but no person so exempted shall be exempt from militia service 
in any capacity that the President shall declare to be noncombatant. 

This is something new, gentlemen. You do not find it in 
American legislation on the subject of militia and militia ex- 
emptions. It was borrowed from Europe, a product of the 
great war, invented—not by the civil authorities, but by the 
military authorities—to get a hold upon those elements in the 
community which object to war. Under that clause the military 
authorities can seize a Quaker and put him at whatever line of 
work an epauleted military chief has deemed “ noncombatant.” 
They do not consult his conscience on the matter. They consult 
only their own wills. So they take him and put him to carrying 
shells, entrenching, or at ambulance work, thus releasing other 
able-bodied men for service in the trenches, or they put him at 
mine sweeping and send him to jail if—as I am told has hap- 
pened—he insists, as a conscientious Quaker, upon sweeping 
up the deadly mines of his own country as well as those of the 
enemy country. In short, from the standpoint of the Quaker, 
this bill withdraws the main protection which he has earned by 
his hundred or so years of war against war. It abolishes his 
right of private conscience and it drives him, by the power of 
the State, to contribute indirectly—if not directly—to the murder 
of other men. 

You can not read this bill to a Quaker and fool him into think- 
ing that you have left him the freedom he has fought for, the 
right to abstain from taking human life. He knows that you 
have made serious inroads upon that freedom, a serious invasion 
of that sacred right. 

But I am not interested primarily in the Quakers, though I 
think I can understand and respect their point of view. What 
I am primarily concerned for is the average American and the 
tradition—the self-respecting patriotic tradition—under which 
he has always fought his country’s battles. This conscription 
clause, adopted without debate, changed in conference com- 
mittee, and never reported anywhere to either House or Senate 
until the American Union Against Militarism called the atten- 
tion of the administration to its existence, that conscription 
clause, if it is not repealed next December, will be the fore- 
runner of a campaign for militarism of the worst sort. Mark 
my words—next December will see a well-financed campaign 
launched by the so-called “ defense leagues” to retain their con- 
scription clause in our statutes asa precedent for more militarist 


legislation. These “defense leagues” talk about the Swiss 
system. Don’t let that fool you, gentlemen! ‘They are not 


after the chocolate soldier. What they intend to evolve in this 
country, if they can do it through the power of the press and 
of great wealth, is the docile, well-trained, thoroughly regi- 
mented, helpless European conscript. Sometimes I think that 
they must realize that their wars are going to be wars of con- 
quest, of markets, of greed, and of lust, and that they believe 
that without compulsory military service they can never drive 
the American peopie into those wars. Sometimes I think that 
is what they are after. 

You see it stated once in a while in the newspapers that the 
* volunteer ” system has broken down, that England had to give 
it up and resort to conscription. Gentlemen, that is an in- 
famous lie, and the newspapers which industriously circulate 
it, could readily ascertain that it was a lie if they investigated. 
What are the facts? 

Why, the facts are, according to the English official report 
made last May, that England had raised 4,000,000 men by the 
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yvolunteer system and that there remained only 560,000 men of 
military age available in England, Scotland, and Wales to be 
conscripted. Dees that look as though the volunteer system 
Lad breken down? 

Why, then, it may be asked, did England finally pass a con- 
Ss ription act? The answer is simple enough and it should be 
peculiarly within the comprehension of the Members of this 
House. The answer is “ politics!’ The Asquith ministry was 
and is a coalition ministry, made up of representatives of all 
parties and especially of the Liberals and the Conservatives. 
In theory this should have made for unity and strength; 
actually it seems to have made for weakness and disunion. 

It was the responsible Liberal party which recruited the 
1.000.000 men, but it had to do so under a persistent galling 
fire from the conservative London Times and the London Daily 
Mail. Those journals, owned by Alfred Harmsworth, Lord 
Northcliffe, were reactionary to the core, and they pounded 


the Asquith ministry as only powerful newspapers know how | 


to pound. Concession after concession was made to them, but 
the Harmsworth journals demanded 
price of peace, and they finally got conscription. 

Why did the Government yield to them? Not from convic- 
tion. that is certain. They yielded to them because it seemed 
the lesser of two evils, the other evil being the fear and unrest 
and discouragement which those unscrupulous journals were 
breeding in the English people. That is why England adopted 
conscription. 

You can not shake the testimony of English military auther- 
ities in behalf of the volunteer. Sir Gen. Ian Hamilton, who 
handled some 30 different bodies of volunteers during the 
South African War, has testified before the royal commission 
on the behavior of the volunteers: 

When I saw them [the City Imperial Volunteers, made up of clerks, 
profesional men, and other indoor workers], during the Zand River 
action, they did not show the dash and go and confidence which they 
developed later. About a fortnight later, in quite a serious action at 
Dornkop, at Johannesburg, Gen. Bruce Hamilton, owing perhaps to 
indistinct orders from me, extended too far to his left, leaving a gap 
in our center between my two infantry brigades. 

The City Imperial Volunteers were on his left, and I had to ask him 
to draw them in under fire. This is a very high test, and the City 
Imperial Volunteers came through it excellently. Altogether that day 
they behaved exceedingly well. At Diamond Hill I had the good for- 
tune to be associated with some very distinguished regimenta, and I 
an only say that I do not wish to serve with any better regiments 
than the Imperial Volunteers were then. 

When he was asked how long it took these volunteers to 
get the skill and esprit de corps which he had described he 
said: 

The City Imperial Volunteers were embodied on January 4, 1900, 
One wing embarked for South Africa on January 13, the other on 
January 20. The dates of Zand River, Dornkop, and Diamond Hill 
respectively, May 10, 1900, May 29, and June 12. At the last- 
named action the City Imperial Volunteers were the equal in fighting 
efficiency of a regular battalion of the line. 

But that is 16 years ago. How about the present war? Well, 
I can not find anybody prepared to contend that the English 
and colonial volunteers have not held their own against German 
conscripts. I do not find it seriously maintained that they have 
not, even in those newspapers which are loudest for compulsory 
inilitary service. And I can not forget that striking phrase of 
Maximilian Harden, the German publicist. In words that were 
suarded, but significant, he paid the German tribute to the 
Knglish volunteer system when, contrasting the two, he said: 

As a spiritual achievement many will place higher [than Germany’s 
achievement] the voluntary enlistment of 3,000,000 island and colonial 
Englishmen, 

I think Harden is right. I think the American people, with 
the exception of a small panicky fraction, place England’s 
achievement higher than Germany’s. They know which they 
would rather emulate. 

fhe gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], in defending the 
conscription clause, reminded the House that the North had 
resorted to the draft duriag the Civil War. Well, that is true, 
but. it need cause no confusion. Gen. Upton’s History of the 
Military Policy of the United States makes it perfectly plain 
that this was done not because of any breakdown in the volun- 
teer system, but to remedy blunders which were made. Some 
of those blunders were by Congress—in enlisting men for short 
terms, as low as three months. When a man has served his 
term, when he has “ done his bit,” it is human nature for him 
to want to go home to see his family. He feels that it is 
other fellow’s turn.” 
tinually from that cause. Who can doubt that those same men, 
enlisted for three years or for “the period of the war,” would 
lave stayed in the ranks cheerfully to the end? Gen. Upton 
says they would have stayed to the bitter end. 
_But even with this absurd system of short enlistments the 
North would never have resorted to the “ draft” but for an even 
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The Northern armies melted away con- | 
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nore stupendous mistake, made not by Congress 
retary of War It has been asecert mi that there \ 
North at that t me avail for milit ery 1 O74.000 
of whom, up to the sp yr of 186. e tha ill | 
enlisted and seen services At that time there were 637.000 \ 
teers actually under arms—abo 15 per cent of 1 t oO 
be drawn upon—and the Seeretary of War was ‘ 
the number that he discontinued reeruiti! 

Realize the psychological effect « t. Think « l 
going into every town and hamlet » every home, t 0 
more men were needed Think, not « y of the joy it « il 
but think of the relief, of the lk l No more men 
needed! That was the fact which “ s ome.” 

Well, that was in March, 1862, but by June, 1862, less t 1 
three months later, the Secretary « War had discovered s 
blunder and sought to repair it. He op ing oflices 


ed up rec , 
He called for volunteers. But he himself had put the North 
to sleep on the proposition of recruiting. No wonder there was 
apathy. In July the President made a call for 800,000 il 
teers, but no one really credited the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and by August, driven by the necessity of 


vo 
\ 


advertising the 


real situation to the country, he announced that he would t 
the State militia to make good whatever deficit there might be 
in the 300,000 volunteers. This was a good dea i i co 


and seems to have prejudiced recruiting in general, so t ( 
gress was appealed to. On March 38, 18035, Congress passed the 
“Act for enrollment and calling out the national forces,” | 

all able-bodied male citizens at the disposal of the Presi: t. 
It was a loose sort of conscription—not at all like the arbit 
conscription act which this Congress has adopted. 

For example, that act allowed men to send substitutes, if they 
could get them, or to commute their personal service for a sum 
not exceeding $300. Those who paid the money were to be ex- 
empted from that particular draft and those who found the sub- 


stitute were exempted altogether. Under that act there were 
four distinct enrollments or drafts. This is the way the totals 
run: 

The total male population of military age in the North t, O74, OOO 
The number of volunteers under arms early in 1862 w G37. 000 
The number raised under the act of March, 1863, wa 1, 369, 343 

But of these— 

The number of volunteers was . 1, O7 98 
The number of voluntary substitute 144,012 
The number that escaped service by paying exemption Sti, T24 
The number compelled personnally to serve G1. 947 


Now we get to the point. The number of men actual rh 
scripted in the North during the Civil War was 61,947 hey 
amounted to 2.3 per cent of the total forces raised by the Ire 
dent from the beginning of that war to the close of if hey 
were not more than 4.5 per cent of all the men raised in the 
North after the passage of that conscription act. Even if you 
add to that insignificant number the substitutes who, freely 
and of their own accord, enlisted at the urging of, or for the 
accommodation of, some other man whose name had been drawn 
and who could not go—even if you add the number of those 
substitutes and credit it to the draft system, even then, taking 
the most favorable possible view of the eflicacy of the ¢ ft, 
even then you can credit to cempulsion less than 11.9 per cent 
of the recruits raised by the North 
into existence. 

Capt. George L. 


after the dratt act « ne 


Kilmer, late of the United States Velu 











and a noted military expert, declares that, “ Conscriptio a 
military measure proved a failure in the Civil War 

The fact that Germany’s military efficiency grounded 
training and service probably unts for tl ‘ L 
quarters of compulsion as a measure of preparednes I ; 
Experience in the Civil War is also cited pport t t 

If efficiency on the fih.ug line be the test nd it sl 1} eC. 
ords of the Federal drait in 1865-64 do not bear out tlhe nm. 
There were about 1,300,000 voluntary enlistments |! Lé l il is 
ordered, and the most notable ittl f t , t 
signal Federal victories I that 

Out of 2,859,138 Fed | n 214,221 ? 
conscription, as follows 

Conscripts held to service, 52,068 onseript nt t 1295 
conscripts paid commutation, 86,724 tal, 214,221 

Men to the number of 42,581, wl wi ) to drafted l 
not been drawn, sent substitutes. 

In point of fa iption added just 52,068 soldiers to 
ranks, Deserti ‘ req n ing fT n t 
Among Regul lesert we 24 1 \ f 
per cent. 

Germany's conscription hits tl I nts hardest i! 1 
middle classes escape its rigors, even though 1 Cl 

The democratic equality i yns ior 1 ce I ) 
won't volunteer escape tne dragnet or if caught turn 
the front. “ You can chain a conscript to a innon 
can’t make him fight.” 

It has been said that the South resorted to compulsoi ‘V- 
ice, That is true; but that is the theorist’s way of lool if 
it. While the Confederacy passed conscription k ] ed 
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her men on the volunteer basis. Everybody volunteered. Dr. | would have continued its work of destruction until every Union 
Randolph H. McKim, D. D., who served in Lee’s army, first as | vessel had been put to flight or sunk. The result of the war 
a schoolboy volunteer and later as a staff officer, declares that | might have been prolonged indefinitely to the dire calamity 
the southern army was “a self-levy, en masse, of all the male in both lives and property of both the North and Seuth. Durin« 
po ion in all save certain mountain regions.” In his own the Civil War young Ericsson—because he was a young man 
school, for example, the Virginia State University, he says that | when he landed on American shores from his native land of 
51 oys out of the 530 who were registered frem Southern | Sweden—wrote to President Lincoln and offered his Monitor 
; tes enlisted in the urnry of the Confederacy. That was | He said: 
vo of recruiting in the . outh. F nt - Not only do I offer the invention of a vessel which, I believe, w 
but, of course, the South did have conscription laws, and, | successfully cope with the Merrimac, but I am willing to offer my life 
being saddled with them, had various spasmodic attacks of en- | as well. 7 
_ ng the mn a in a while she a ag a ee That was a valuable offer and a grand display of patriotism 
the hrt Se te aa thein out to bring 7s 1€ on ae oat The offer of his vessel was accepted with the successful resu! 
at WAS & Waste Of good men. Capt. Kilmer says of the southern | that history records. We are thankful to remember that. his 
draft: a life was spared for further use and service to the country of his 
Regarding conscription in the Confederacy, no statistics are at hand adoption : 
to throw a clear light upon the matter. A wide reading of the war | ‘ a 3 —_ ‘ ° : -_ 
records on that side leads me to the conclusion that it may have fur- He was an engineer of great ability. His life was industriou 
nished a moral stimulus to quieting >. ee pos sone oe and sober, and the achievements of John Ericsson stand out as 
did in the North, but was, on the whole, a po cal mistake. ile}, 0 tnktietinda i cans “we . ee 
it forced some thousands into the ranks, they would have served the an inspiration to every man. He emigrated from Sweden in 
Ci better by staying at home and raising and forwarding food for | 1839, at the age of 36, and came to New York City. He firs: 
the willing fighters in the field. * . s It {the draft] neutralized rained note aS a eonstruetor of a war vessel propelled by stea! 
th rvice of good men in uniform who left the front to enforce the | * hicl vas the firs f tl Amerte Navy “-s . : 
draft upon unwilling mountaineers, drove thousands from the territory | Wich was the first one o t 16 American Navy. His next eff: 
ether, and may have acted against rather than for fighting effi- | was the planning and the building of the Monitor, which wa 
clency ' offered to Napoleon ITI, who rejected it. The Monitor was 
rhe attempt to conscript soldiers into the Confederate Army | further improved and offered to President Lincoln, who accepted 


drove thousands of southerners who were loyal to the Union 
into the Federal Army. Over 30,000 Federal soldiers were 
raised in Tennessee alone. These southern Unionists consti- 
tuted some of the best soldiers in the Union armies. The war 
would have been greatly prolonged had these men been permit- 
ted to remain peaceably at home. The attempt to enforce con- 
scription laws broke the back of the Confederacy. 

if you want, in addition, the views of a soldier who has not 
suuk his Americanism in this militarism which has now so con- 
spicuously infected Army circles, you can get them in the 
printed hearings before the House Military Affairs Committee, 
in the testimony of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, a gallant soldier who 
despises the draft and is not afraid of the volunteer system. 


Mr. Gorpon. In your judgment, could the continental army be filled 
without compulsion? 

Gen. Mites. I hope not with compulsion. 

Mr. Gorpon, You are opposed to compulsory service? 

Gen, Mites. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gorpon. Do you believe that we can raise 133,000 men each year 


for years for the continental army without compulsion? 

Gen. Mites. With compulsion, I hope not. 1 think it would be a 
very dangerous step toward centralization. As far as conscription is 
concerned, that was tried out during the Civil War, and with unsatis- 
factory results. 1 think there were 54,000 men added to the Army— 
54,000 additional to the 2,000,000 men—by conscription, but I do know 
that just at the time of the crisis of the Gettysburg campaign thou- 
sands of the best troops, drilled and disciplined men, in the Army had 
to be taken out of the field and sent back to ye the riots caused 
by that unpopular measure. Approximately 10,000 or 12,000 were or- 
dered to New York, and I know that there was a brigade in Pennsyl- 
vania which was organized at Huntington and, instead of being sent to 
the field, where they were needed, they were sent to Philadelphia to 
maintain order. It was a very unpopular measure at that time’ in that 
great crisis of the Nation. 


Gentlemen, I am sorry that this thing has been done. I 
think of it much as Capt. Kilmer does, “ not as a joke nor as a 
scandal but as a dark spot on the eseutcheon of republican 
government.” I hope and believe that this Congress has gone 
as far in the direction of militarism as it intends te go, and 
that at the next session, which opens in December, there will 
be 2 general nonpartisan agreement to pass an act repealing 
this conscription clause. 


threc 


John Ericsson. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 


HON. 


Lx tur House or RepresentATIvEs, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I use this means to express 
my approval of the bill we have passed providing for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial in honor of Capt. John Eriesson. In 
this day of huge navies it is interesting to remember that it was 
John Eriesson who designed the “cheese box,” known as the 
Monitor, which put to flight the Confederate Merrimac in Hamp- 
ton Roads. The genius and skill of John Ericsson revolution- 
ized naval construction. It is more than probable that had he 


not constructed the Afonitor the Confederate ironclad Merrimec 





it and sent the vessel forthwith to Hampton Roads, where the 
battle with the Merrimac soon followed. The Union blockade 
was held intact; the possible invasion of northern ports w 
prevented; and John Ericsson had contributed his full shai 
toward the preservation of the Union. 

It is a fitting honor that this memorial statue should | 
erected in the city of Washington to the memory of J: 
Ericsson, of Bevmland, Sweden, who died Mareh 8, 1889, 
the ripe old age of 86 years. The Swedish Government 
quested that his remains be taken back to the land of his birt! 
and to-day a beautiful chapel is erected over his resting plac 
It is a fine thing in America, his adopted country, that it should 
now follow suit in thus honoring him. 
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OF 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss as bri 
as I may the record of this Democratic administration. That 
record is the principal issue in this campaign. If the Demo 
eratic Party has done well, it ought to be continued in pow: 
If it has not done well, it ought to be defeated. I believe ii 
has done well. There has been more remedial legislation, more 
progressive legislation, more legislation for the benefit of t! 
whole people passed during this administration, and by ‘li 
Democrats just prior to this administration, than under 41) 
similar period in the Nation’s history. That it is good legis!: 
tion is shown by the fact that the greater part of it has not 
only received the well-nigh unanimous support of the Den 
crats in Congress but the support of the Republicans as well. 

We have provided for the election of United States Senato! 
by the people. 

We have passed an income-tax law by which wealth is ma 
to bear its just proportions of the burdens of the Government 

We have established Federal reserve banks which, in | 
judgment, have done more to bring about the present prosperous 
condition of this country than perhaps all other factors cor 
bined. 

We have passed the Clayton antitrust law, by which pea 
was brought to business. Before the passage of this law bus! 
ness men did not know what the law was, and sought to evace 
it. But now they know what the law is and obey it. 

We have passed a law providing for a Federal Trade Com- 
mission to prevent unfair competition in business and unjust 
trade practices. 

We have passed a rural credits law in order to lend farmers 
money on their farms at low rates of interest, so that they can 
better their condition. 

We have enacted a good-roads measure providing for Federal 
aid to roads in the various States, so that our country may be 
built up. 





We have passed an eight-hour law for the laboring men. 
We have passed more legislation for the betterment of labor 
conditions than any former administration. 

We have passed the parcel-post law for the benefit of the 
people of the whole country. - g 

We have extended the rural free delivery to all parts of the 
country. 

We have federalized the National Guard 
proper place as a defense of our country. 

We have passed the reorganization of the Army bill, by which 
our Army is made efficient for the protection of the American 
people in the event of trouble. We have largely added to this 
Army and provided for a system of reserves which will give 
us ample protection should trouble arise, but which defense 
svstem will never lead to militarism. 

“We have enlarged our Navy, so that it is easily second among 

the navies of the world to-day, and we are going to make it 
first. It is our best means of defense. Conditions have arisen 
that require it, and we have authorized the expenditure of 
about $600,000,000 for the national defense this year. 

We have established a system of vocational education and 
agricultural extension work throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, for the purpose of making young men and young 
women more efficient in the race of life. 

We have passed a tariff law, by which the burdens of taxa- 
tion have been reduced on the plain people, and under which 
tariff law the Government is receiving a larger income than 
ever before, and the people have prospered in a larger degree 
than ever before in the history of the Republic. 

Though there has been a great world war going on for two 
years—and at first we had to enact special-taxation legislation 
because of this war—yet, under Democratic control, we have 
repealed those special stamp-tax laws, to the great convenience 
and benefit and saving of the whole country. 

We have passed a tariff-commission bill to protect our trade 
relations at the close of the European war. 

We have enacted a law to build up a merchant marine, so our 
people can sell their goods in all the markets of the world. 

We have passed a child-labor bill prohibiting the working of 
young children in factories, and for the protection of the youth 
of our country. 

These are some of the more important pieces of constructive 
legislation which 


and it its 


gave 


& Democratic Congress and a Democratic 
President have together enacted into law. It is a splendid rec- 
ord. It is an unparalleled record, because not only have all 


these measures been enacted into law, but, with the exception 
of the tariff law, they have been approved not only by the 
Democrats, but by the Republicans as well—as shown by their 
votes on these measures. I am now going very briefly into 
several of the more important of these measures. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

In my judgment it is the most far-reaching, most progressive, 
and most efficient legislation that was ever passed by the Amer- 
ican Congress in the interest of the American farmers. I need 
not tell you what large rates of interest ordinarily the farmers 
have to pay. When this new system is established three things 
will be certain—first, that any farmer who has the land can 
always raise money on it; second, that he can get it on long 
time; and, in the third place, he can always get it at a low 
rate of interest, not exceeding 6 per cent. When we consider 
the large quantity of lands not now improved, not now being 


cultivated, not now producing, and when we consider the high | 


prices of all farm products, it is easy to see that this measure 
will be of incalculable benefit not only to the farmers of the 
country but to the entire people. 

I have recently sent out a speech showing in detail just how 
the farmers of Tennessee can take advantage of this great meas- 
ure, and I want to suggest that you all read it, as it tells ex- 
actly how you may receive the benefits of this act. 

I am proud of the part I took in enacting this legislation. 

GOOD-ROADS LAW. 

Another of my hobbies in the matter of national legislation is 
the good-roads law. The first set speech I ever made in Con- 
sress was made on this subject. At that time anyone who 
spoke in favor of national aid to roads was dubbed contemptu- 
ously “a dirt-road statesman.” For five years we fought to 
enact this law. In my late campaign I promised you that I 
would do all I could to have this legislation enacted, and I am 


9 


again delighted to be able to say to you that we have won this 
fight. 

Under the provisions of this law Tennessee will receive for 
her roads from the National Government in the next five years 
more than $1,700,000. And, again, the farmers and all the peo- 


ple will be vastly benefited by this act. 
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INCOME 

For 20 years the Democratic Part s 2 
income tax. More than 20 years ago « 3s} ed ‘ 
clared unconstitutional, and since that time w » been fight 
ing to have a constitutional amendment. It is a st a ail 
tax, and will never be repealed rhe burdens of taxation are 
placed on those who are more able to bear the No n who 
receives an income of $3,000 e she bject to ing 
the very small income tax assessed ag st ‘ e 
Incomes of less than that sum are not taxed at all. ‘ ne 
concedes the justice of this act. 

CLAYTON ANT 
Before the passage of the Clayton ntitrust law. wl is 


known as big business and the Government were constant at 


loggerheads. In the Taft administration erable suits 
were brought against various corporations, alleging violations 
of the Sherman antitrust law. ‘These suits greatly harassed 
business and made business men uncertain and fearful. Sinee 


the passage of the Clayton antitrust law these s 


ts have ceased. 


Business men now know what the law is, and they do not seek 
to evade it. The result is that our big corporations are now 
conducting themselves within the law. In the passage of this 
law the Democratic Party has made good its pledge to | g 


peace to business. 
FEDERAL TRADE 
In like manner and in furtherance of the project in brir 


COMMISSION, 


Prine ine 


peace to business and to require big business concerns to obey 


the law, the Federel Trade Commission was established Its 

object is to do away with unfair and illegal trade practices, 

It has already accomplished great good and is destined to 
achieve greater results in the future. 
CHILD LABOR, 

Several years ago I traveled through New England in an 


automobile. One afternoon we drove up to the most beautiful 
country estate my eyes ever beheld. The House was a marble 
palace. The grounds were more beautiful than the words of 
man can portray. There were automobiles and carriages and 
horses; golf course and tennis court. There were lakes and 
boats. There were beautiful trees and lawns. There were 
flowers and fruits and grasses of every kind and description. 
It looked as if all the luxuries of heaven and earth had been 
poured down on this one estate. We drove through the grounds 
and ran across its owner, who showed us with great pride over 
his beautiful villa and grounds. It was about 4.30 in the after- 
noon when we left. 

As we continued our journey we soon came to a 


) 


little vil 


age 


where there were a number of factories, cotton and woolen, 
and as we neared the village the 5 o’clock whistle blew. and 
there poured forth apparently innumerable children, mostly 
girls. Their faces were pinched and haggard. Their bodies 
were poorly clothed, and for the most part they were the pic- 
tures of poverty, penury, and woe. I asked who owned the 
factory, and was told that the gentleman on the hill who 
owned the great estate also owned the factory. As I looked 
at these God-forsaken-looking children I made up my mind 
then and there that if I ever found an opportunity to vote and 
work in favor of a child-labor bill I would lose no opportunity 
in doing so. That fall I was elected to Congress, and ym 


the time I went there until recently I left no stone unturned to 
get a law passed by the Federal Government which woul 


i wun 
lid Un- 





doubtedly be enforced, protecting these innocent little children 
from such service as that, and see to it that their innocent 
young lives are not snuffed out and dusted out in these great 
mills, 

This Congress has passed a law forbidding goods made by 
children less than 14 years of age, and in some cases I an 
16 years of age, to be transported in interstate commerce Of 
course, this means that these children ill not be employed 
in factories. 

My fellow citizens, I wish to say that I had done ) I 
act in Congress than to vote for this | ne bill I we ! 
having voted and worked for it, that fe 1 ¢ - 
man had not been in vain. 

PREPAREDNE 

The great European war, which began a littl re tl oO 
years ago, set all prudent men to thinking ab ro li- 
tary and naval resources in the even lg to 
trouble. At that time we had a little mobile Army of about 
35,000 men scattered all over the face of the earth; in 
Panama; some in Hawaii; some in the Philippines in 
China; some in Alaska; and some in the cont il ed 

| States. We had a National Guard, but the Govei ent 10 
control of it, and it was practically an unorg zed f 
Though the Republican Party had been in power for 16 rs 


| 
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on a stretch 
rio rl 


and more than 7 years of it was under our war- 
end Col. Roosevelt, still the Army had been decreased 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


under Republican rule, and very largely decreased, about 50 
per cent, during the administration of Col. Roosevelt. Though | 
it was claimed that we were likely to get into war with Japan 
in 1904 and 1905, still no preparation had been made in a mili- 
tary way by the Republican Party. There had been a gradual 
increase in our Navy ever since the time that William C. Whit- 
ney, in the second Cleveland administration, started it on the 
upward grade. When President Wilson came in our Navy 


stood third, or, perhaps, fourth among the great navies of the 


world. This was the condition of our military and naval re- 
souvees at the beginning of the European war. 

l.ike the prudent, careful President that he is, as soon as 
th conditions were ascertained President Wilson at once 
began a campaign for proper military and naval preparedness. 


Hie made many speeches over the country in reference to this 
important matter. I can safely say that a Democratic Congress 
has done more for the cause of real preparedness in this coun- 
try than all the other Congresses have done in the 20 years 
preceding. 


OUR ARMY. 


We have reorganized the Regular Army and increased its 
authorized strength from 100,000 to 220,000 men. We have 
increased its actual strength to about 120,000 men, and 
in tive years the actual strength of the Army will be increased 
to 175,000 men. This, we believe, will be entirely adequate and 
effective for all of our needs in so far as the Regular Military 
Establishment is concerned. We have reorganized and feder- 


already 


alized the National Guard of the various States. We have 
made it a concrete and systematic organization under the con- 
tre! of the United States Government. It is armed, disci- 
plined, drilled, and controlled by the Federal powers. No bet- 


ter illustration of its effectiveness can be given than the fact 
that more than 100,000 of the National Guard are now mobi- 
lized on the Texas border, and it is just as effectiv. as the Regu- 
_lar Bstablishment. 

I served on the Military Affairs Committee of the House, 
and took an active part in securing the reorganization and the 
federalization of the National Guard, and believe that the 
country was never in a better shape to defend itself than it is 


under the present organization. 
We have authorized the expenditure of $167,500,000 on our 


Military Establishment this year. 
OUR NAVY. 
\bout our Navy I can only say that this Congress has done 


more for the Navy than was ever done by any other Congress 
in the history of the Government. It has authorized the ex- 


penditure of more money for the Navy this year than any 
Government on the face of the earth ever authorized in one 
your for a navy. Our program for this year authorizes the 
building of 157 new war vessels, which, when completed, will 


in itself be larger than the navy of any other nation except 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and Japan. Added to the Navy 


we already have, which include 317 ships already built and 56 
authorized, it will give us in the neighborhood of 580 war ves- 
sels and make our Navy second only to that of Great Britain; 
and if Great Britain suffers many more casualties in naval 
warfare in this war it may put us quite up with her. This 
vist establishment will cost a stupendous sum, and it means the 
upbuilding of the greatest Navy in the world. We are the only 
great Nation in the world that will have the money after this 
war with which to build a great Navy or to maintain a great 
Navy, and it is just certain to come that our Navy within the 
next two decades will be the largest and most effective Navy 
on the seas. 

I believe in a great Navy, but I see no necessity for a great 
Military Establishment. I. believe that we ought to have a 
great Navy because we are building up a great merchant ma- 
rine and we are going to go out for the world’s trade and com- 
merce, and in order to get this trade and commerce in the 
largest and best way we should have a great Navy to protect 
our j wherever they may be. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

Under Democratic administration prior to the Civil War in 
the neighborhood of three-fourths of our foreign trade and com- 
merce was done in American ships. After the Civil War, under 
Republican rule, our flag practically left the seas, and to-day 
only about 15 per cent of our trade and commerce is carried on 
in American bottoms, and until the Wilson administration less 
than 10 per cent was in American bottoms. For years the Demo- 
cratic Party has declared itself in favor of building up a mer- 
chant marine, and at last, after many efforts, we have passed 
a Inw under which wWe/ believe eventually American trade and 


interests, 
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commerce will be conducted in American ships. It is one o: 
the most progressive measures that this Congress has passed. 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

If there had been no other measure passed by this Democrat; 
administration, President Wilson would be entitled to a reelec- 
tion and the Democratic Party continued in power by virtue of 
this measure alone. It has been in operation less than two 
years, and in that time it has been demonstrated that it is the 
greatest financial legislation ever enacted by this or any othe 
Government. It has given competition in money markets. | 
has taken away the control of New York as the sole money 
market. If a country bank—and I mean by that any bank out 
side of New York City—wants money it now has two ways « 
getting it: It can borrow it from New York, as heretofore, or 
can go to the Federal reserve bank of its own district and redi:s 
count its paper and secure the money from such reserve ba: 
at a low rate of interest. It has given elasticity to our curren 
system. It has made it impossible for money panies to con 
It has enabled all legitimate business to get such money as t! 
business requires. It has done more to bring about the pres 
condition of prosperity in our country than, perhaps, all of 
legislation combined. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PANTY AND THE MANUFACTURER. 

It was claimed by our Republican friends that the Democ) 
Party was opposed to the manufacturing interests of this cou 
try. Nothing is further from the truth. The manufacturi 
interests of the country were never in better condition t 
they are to-day, after three years and a half of Democratic r 

The Federal reserve act has given the manufacturer 
financial assistance necessary for the development of his | 
ness. It has given him less interest rates. It has given hi: 
honest competition. The Clayton antitrust law has told | 
what the law is, and he is net hampered by being consti: 
sued for violations of the antitrust laws. We have given to f! 
manufacturer the merchant marine act; which will increase 
business abroad and work to his great advantage. We h: 
also enacted a modification of the Sherman and Clayton a: 
trust laws, in so far as these laws apply to our foreign tri 
In this way he will be able to combine with his neighbors « 
obtain foreign trade that he could not obtain now. We h: 
instituted the Tariff Commission, which will protect his inter: 
after the European war is over. 

Surely the manufacturer has no cause of complaint ag 
the Democratie Party. Surely he will not vote against the 
ministration that has brought him his present prosperity 

THB DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE BUSINESS MEN. 

Business in this country has never been in a better cond 
It has never been more prosperous. It has never been as lar 
Business conditions are not due to accidents. The present 
conditions, in my judgment, are due te Democratic policies. \ 
have given business men a flexible and elastic currency s; 

We have done away with bank panics. We have told busin 
men what they may lawfully do and pointed out what t! 

ean not do, and we have seen to it that lawful business n 

go unhampered and unprosecuted. We have given busin 
men less interest rates. We have given them greater ease 

securing money with which to operate their legitimate bu 
ness. We have given them honest competition under fair a! 
just tariff laws. We have provided against unlawful tr: 

practices under the Federal Trade Commission. We are i 
ranging to secure for them great foreign markets by provid! 
for our own merchant marine. We have provided for secur 

larger trade and commerce by permitting them to combine 

securing foreign business. 

THB DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND LABORING MEN. 

The Democratic Party has stood loyally by the laboring 1 
It has passed more laws for the betterment of labor condi!) 
in the last four years than has ever been passed under 
administration before. It has established a Departmen 
Labor, with its chief as a member of the President’s Cal 
It has passed a law providing for a national employmen'! 
reau to help those who want work to obtain employment 
has passed an eight-hour law for women working in the !) 
trict of Columbia. "t has passed a child-labor law, which 
been heretofore referred to. It has passed the employees ‘ 
pensation act for injuries received. It has passed a sean 
act which is to abolish slavery on merchant vessels. 

In this connection it has been said of us that we have | 
coerced by the labor unions in passing this labor legisla‘ 
Nothing is further from the truth. We have passed this les 
lation because the Democratic Party places the man above | 
dollar. We have believed that this legislation was right, 
any unbiased man who will examine into it is obliged to co 
to the same conclusion. We believe in the rights of prepert: 
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We believe that thes ought to be | nd protected, but at | preparedness law? If you 





the same time we believe in the rights and dignity of labor, | would do away with any of tl 
and we believe they ought to be upheld. We do not believe | to hold the party in power that s 
that labor is a commodity, a property that is measured bought, MR 
and sold as any other piece of property. On the contrary, we Mr. Hughes. the Ret 3 
have believed that honest labor is the highest form of human | to Tennessee. ark ' 
energy and is entitled to be treated upon the same terms of | issue does he W ' ‘ 
humanity that the individual man is treated. does he stand for that la a 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE RAILROADS What policy does he stand for I ; ‘ . 
While the Democratic Party has dealt justly and fairly with | of Mr. Hughes has been a lament Hi 
labor it has not undertaken to injure legitimate business, large | impression upon the country H ; for no issue i] 


or small. It has dealt with absolute fairness with the railroad | simply been over the itry « 
situation. Under Republican rule prosecutions of railroad com- | that they ought not be noticed | 
binations were of almost daily occurrence. Many railroads were | of President. He complains I 
in the hands of receivers. Other railroads were unable to pay | Census Bureau was turned out : ( 
dividends. Their rolling stock was in bad condition. Many of | and there is not a better Der at 
their engines and cars were idle. Under Democratic rule all of W. J. Harris—put in his plae H 

this is changed. Every engine and every car is at work. tail- | nificant civil-service man w: hangs 
roads are no longer being prosecuted by the officials of the De- have been. He complair that the P 

| 





partment of Justice. Such as have already been in the hands of | recognized the assassin Huet 

receivers are now bei! dent ought to have prevented the sinking H 
. . ; . . x . 

creased. After suffering from Republican rule, or misrule, they | complains that tl rroes in Santo Dor 

applied to this Democratic administration for permission to in- 


| properly treated. He com] ns, forsoot! 
crease their rates. A small increase was granted, and this in- | men from the South hav nportant pr 





yr reorganized. Earnings have greatly in- 








crease was acquiesced in by the whole country as being right. | His only issue is the blood shirt 
The result is, the railroads have made remarkable progress | These are the insignificant peccac ‘ 
under this administration a great party is running for Pr 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE FARMERS. immortal Lincoln, what a spectacle! 

The acts of this administration benefiting the farmers are You will notice, however, that he dos i 
almost innumerable. Just before the administration came in the | of the great measures that I have spoke ( Hi 
Democrats of the House forced the passage of the parcel-post | criticize any of these great constructive | eS 
law for the benefit of the country people. It has been a great | passed by the Democratic Party during the f y H 
success. Likewise, this administration has extended the rural | admits that the country is more prosperous than eve 
free delivery. It has provided for farm-extension work. It has } and all that he can say is, in his judgment, it emporal i] 
contributed to agricultural schools. It has regulated dealing in | does he know it is temporary? We are told 1 Moses, E 
cotton futures. It has regulated warehouses and the use of | and Ezekiel talked with God, but all those « é 
warehouse receipts. It has given to the farmers the benefits of | any record as having talked with God 
the Federal reserve act. It has taken the high tariff duties off | fathers many thousand years before Judge Hug was | 
of all farming necessities. It has instituted the merchant | wrap tHe pemocraTic PARTY HAS DONE 1 
marine, by which farmers will obtain better markets for their eae 
products. It has authorized the contribution of $25,000,000 for | ‘This is the fourth year of Democratic conti ' wat 
country roads, which will be of great benefit to the farmers. | ment. They have been years of peace and ple rhe ve 
But, above all, it has established the rural-credits system, which | Deen years of growth and prosperity hey | 
will mean more to the farming interests of the country than all | evelopment and progress. We inherited 
other laws passed for the benefit of the farmers combined. tions from the Taft administration, and it to 

PEACE AND PROSPERITY. time to get it straightened out; but we have « So 
But, over all and above all, the two things which this Demo- | 20¥ Working well, notwithstanding we have Ix 


capped by the world war. No fi | 
country in these years. There have bee 0 I 
upset the laboring world. There havi 


cratic administration has given the country have been prosperity 
to our own people and peace with all the rest of mankind. Re- 
publicans may talk about our prosperity being temporary. That 


: : ‘ nik p , wreck capital. The laboring man has had 
is but the expression of a political hope. They know just as nd 1 - <a , sal : ; , 
‘ : * and has received the rewards ionest | 
well as we do that our present national prosperity is not tem . al ts a me ; ' 
e . 7 ie a ece “] 1S irns npon their oneyvy and 
porary, but that it is based on a sound domestic condition and a 


. ; : ir just proportions of the exnense of the G 
firm and peaceful foreign policy. | cm ' = “ ! nant 
: | nan acturer. thou: ne . ) “i ft 
We are prosperous because we have been at peace, and we rivile = and } ‘ 1 R 
: , -_ n ‘ ) ve ane MOUNT s naer LeDuU al 
have been at peace because of Woodrow Wilson. That is the | ! ; ; oo 1} 
hole af . a. 2 | just laws of competition and good business 
whole situation in a nutshell. > 1 
; 4 : by the Democratic Party, relied upon ene 
MY PART IN THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. ; 


, mee : : | than upon bounty and privilege, and 
Mr. Speaker, I have been in Congress just five years. I have + of 





: : ; as has all the rest of the country. 
been there during the entire time when these great measures, The wheels of ind y are no long 
of which I have heretofore spoken, have been considered. I have | ynder Republic rule. Mills are n 
supported them loyally. I have fought for them as valiantly as | jyst itt inne amare enevien of 
I knew how. I have taken part in their consideration. I am | ;° an 


quickened and the prosperity 


proud of each and every one of these laws. I believe that they, | than ever before 


together with the determined stand of our President, have pro- 


iettieihit aliiaia tei: Manis 
duced our present prosperity. I believe that the whole country | ka ities. Teena nfluence « 
approves of them. Nine-tenths of these laws were passed not | contain aone n as the Piaiaai atie banl 
only by the Democrats of both Houses, but a majority of th business has grown and 7 ‘osperes 
Republicans also voted for them. we, Business men have mor 
WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOR business ' Ty , } sas ; 1 

As I stated before, this is 1 Democratic year. Weare standin: " ‘ Prosperit ' ¢ 
upon our record. We are standing upon our present condition | hut e¢ small b S ‘ . ! 
of peace and happiness in this country. We are standing upon | never bes s mu or ‘ 


favorable business conditions in this country. We are standing | never 1 as much 1 
upon the present prosperity in this country. Any independent | is to-day. Nor | our bi ‘ 
gentleman whe may feel like supporting the Republican Party | country. We ha’ Mel 1 

or the Republican candidates, let me ask you, What is it you | before. Our exports h: 


want to change? Would you repeal a single one of the laws I | banks of our country ha prospel i 
have referred to? Would you do away with the present currency have pros red Che mis 


you do away with the election of United States Senators by the | trade and commerce has yielded 
people? Would you do away with the income-tax law? Would | fore to our people 

you do away with the merchant-marine law? Would you do Under Republican rt 

away with the child-labor law? Would you do away with the! part. Many 


6 y | 
system? Would you do away with the rural-credits act? Would |} The dry goods merchants have 
' 
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many of our mills, whieh usually used their coal, were shut 
down. They could not use coal. Our iron minés and our cop- 
per mines were idle. Such of them that were running had labor 
strikes on their hands, and during the Taft administration 
Congress was largely engaged in investigating strike condi- 
tions; investigating the absorption of and shutting down of the 
little fellow by the big fellows; investigating the employment 
of children instead of men in factories and the like. Under 
beneticent Democratic rule the laboring men and their em- 
ployers are making too much money to strike. The big fellows 
are net allowed to gobble up the little fellow; but each is 


allowed to work out his own prosperity under the just laws of 


competition. The result is that our mines are all open and 
running; our miners are employed, and the output of our mines 
ind furnaces is greater than ever before. 

Under Republican rule railroad building almost ceased. The 


Department of Justice was largely engaged in suing railroads 
or prosecuting their officers and agents. Whenever the depart- 
ment could get u little time from dissolving one of the trusts 
or breaking up a strike it would turn up the facts to put 
another railroad into the hands of a receiver. The result was 
the railroads were earning no dividends. They were discharg 
ing their employees; they did not have work for them to do. 
They were cutting off trains because the people did not have 
money cnough to travel, ‘They were parking their freight cars 
because they had no freight to haul. There were almost as 
many engines in the roundhouses as there were on the road. 
These were the conditions brought about by Republican mis- 
rule. 

But what has been the result to the railroads under Demo- 
eratic rule? Their rates were not sufficient to give them a jusi 
return on their money, and seme of them were allowed to in- 
crease their raies very slightly. Business conditions under 


Democratic rule so improved that all the railroads have arisen 
out of the mire distress and ruin in whieh they had been 
placed by the Republican Party, and to-lay they are more pros- 
perous than ever before, Every freight car is being used. Every 
passenger train is being run. Every engine is being utilized. 
Every railroad has its full quota of employees. Every employee 
is receiving a reasonable wage for his labor. Receiverships are 
becoming antiquated, and high financing in railroad stocks and 
bonds, due to Republican laws, has become a thing of the past, 
and the railroads to-day are giving the people better service 
and are more amenable to luw than ever before in their history 

ven the Lord has been good to the Democrats in these four 
years of peace and plenty. Our crops have never been more 
bountiful. We have raised more cotton than ever before, and it 
has brought better prices. We have raised more corn than ever 
before, and it has brought better prices. We have raised more 
wheat than ever before, and it has brought better prices. We 
have raised more stock and cattle and hogs than ever before, 
and they have brought better prices. Of course the Democratic 
Parity did not have auything to do with the sun and the rains 
which produced these crops and the cattle which brought forth 
their kind, but it did have all to do with the conditions under 
Which they were produced, and therefore the Lord has bounti- 
fully blessed the Democratic Party. 

PRESIDENT WILSON, 

Democratic Party has made a good fight in the last four 
years. It has carried out its platform pledges made at Balti- 
more, It has stood by the people. It has stood by the country. 
In President Wilson it has had the ablest political leader any 
pariy ever had. He has risen to every occasion. He has met 
every crisis. He has come out victorious every time. During 
nearly four years, with Congress in session nearly all the time, 
with the gravest questions that ever confronted an administra- 
tion or a people, he has never lost a fight. He has kept us out 
of war, He has kept our country at peace, and through all we 
have been more prosperous than ever before in our history 

His enemies said that he was but a schoolmaster and unfit 
for the duties and responsibilities of the Presidency. His 
enemies said he could not get along with Congress. His 
enemies said he was obstinate and willful. His enemies said 
he was not a diplomat and would get us into war wiih Ger- 
MUNA His enemies said he would get us into war with Mexico. 
His enemies said he could not avert a railroad strike. His 
enemies said he was too proud to fight. Every conceivable 
calumny and abuse have been heaped upon him, but through 
all he has conducted himself in a dignified and praiseworthy 
way. ‘Too proud to fight they said, and yet he has the largest 
army patrolling the border that has ever been in existence in 
America in times of peace. Too proud to fight, and yet he has 
the largest navy that ever existed in American waters. Un- 
able to avert a railroad strike, and yet we have none, and the 
country’s business going on as peacefully and as prosper- 
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ously as before. 
with all che 


Not a diplomat, 
world and America 


and yet we are at peace 
stands higher among the 
nations than she has ever stood in her history. Could not 
get along with Congress, aid yet Congress has enacted Jiis 
every wish into law. He is the greatest statesman since Jef 
ferson. He is the greatest diplomat since Clay. He is the 
greatest politician and leader since Jackson. He is the great- 
est and most versatile President that we have ever had, and 
the strongest ruler among all the nations of the earth to-day 
Against this wonderful man the pitiful candidacy of Mr 
Tlughes will melt away as the mist melis in the morning sun 
shine, and the Tth day of November will give us a victory in ; 
larger and fuller measure than the Democratic Party has ever 
received at the hands of the American people. 


The Late Representative Brown, of West Virginia. 


MEMORIAL 


or 
CLAUDE 
OF NORTH CAR 
Hovsr or Representatives. 
April 16, 1916. 


bad under consideration House resolution 204, as follow- 


ADDR ESS 


HON. KITCHIN 


OLINA 
In THe 

Sunday, 
The House 


‘ Resolved, That the business of the IHlouse be now suspended, tha 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLA 
G. Brown, Jr., late a Member of this House from the State of We 


Vv irginia. 

* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory = i} 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public care: il ‘ 
House at the conclusion of these exercises shall stand adjourned. 


* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to {| 
Senate. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to th 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under the impression until 
short time ago that these ceremonies were to take place nex 
Sunday insiead of to-day, I am here unprepared to do justic 


to the dead friend whose life and character we commemorai« 
to-day. And yet so great was my admiration, so strong was 11\ 
friendship, and so Warm my attachment for our deceased « 
league that if I did not utter some word of tribute upon this 
occasion, I should feel myself disloyal to «a memory which | 
revere and honor. 

I knew Mr. Brown well. Verhaps TI was one of the first o| 
the older Members whom he met after his election to Congress 
I shall always recall with much interest and a great deal o 
pleasure our first meeting. It was one morning in the short secs 
sion of the Sixty-first Congress, just after he had been elected 
to the House at the preceding November election. I was.-sil 
ting alone on a davenport looking down the lobby aisle behind 
the Speaker’s desk, when I saw a Capitol guide and a gentle 
man coming along, the guide telling the history of this Speake 
and that Speaker, as he pointed to their portraits on the wal! 
I watched this stranger gentleman. I1is manner and demeanor 
were so polite, so courteous, sco genteel, and the lines of his fac: 
were marked with such strength of character and mind, and lis 
countenance so full of affability and geniality that I said to 
myself, “ That is more than an ordinary man.” I sat ther 
until the guide came along to the portrait-of the Speaker abov: 
my seat, where they stopped. I looked carefully at this ma! 
then a stranger to me, and I was convinced then that he was 
more than or ordinary man. After the guide had finished te!! 
ing him about the life and character of the Speaker above ni 
I struck up a little conversation. About that time the doo! 
keeper announced that the lobbies should be cleared. Tl 
guide said, “ We must leave now.” I then said, “ My friend 
where are you from?” He answered, “I am from West Vi! 


ginia.” I then asked his name. He replied “ Brown is 1) 
name.” I said, “ You are not this Democratic Brown that ci 


ried a rock-ribbed Republican district over here in West Vil 
ginia in the last election?” “Yes; I am the man,” said he 
I said, “ You do not need this guide.” I then told the guide \ 
turn Mr. Brown over to me; that I would be his pilot awhile. | 
explained to him that he was entitled to the floor and escort 
him into the House cloakroom, where I introduced him to doz 
ens of Members, some of whom I see around me now. Fror 
that day until his death Brown and myself were close, int 

mate friends. He attracted me at onee. There was that i 

describable something about him which, for lack of a bette 
name, we call personal magnetism. He possessed it in a pre 
eminent degree. I never knew a person, man or woman, Who 
ever met Mr. Brown that was not attracted by him. 


He wou 
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vou to him. You could not help admiring him; you could nen It is unnecessary for me to comment on Mr. Ho 


























help beiag attached to him. | ment. It speaks for itself; and I s th { 
Brown was one of the most unassuming, unintruding men I | the candid judgment of THES 
ever saw. You will remember that in the Sixty-second Con- | The ement follo 
«yess. to which he was first elected, the system of appointing | ' 
cominittees had been changed; the power to appoint had been | My 
en out of the Speaker’s hands and given directly to the | colr ' 
House, through the recommendation of the majority members | )) : t 
of the Ways and Means Committee in the first instance, to the | det 
wiajority caucus so far as concerned the Democratic Members, | was 3 
and then by the caucus recommending to the House for election. | 4.00 “* f t 
Practi ‘ally all the new Democratic Members had applied to the ; 
Ways and Means Committee for committee assignments. In 
looking over the applications for the committee assignments I S 
found that Brown had made no application. We majority ' < 
members of the Ways and Means Committee had an under- to A 
standing that we would make no promises to any Member as C s 
to assignments. One day while with Brown I was tempted to l the . nt : 
break the rule a little, and I said, “ Brown, you have not made | ever 
pplication for a committee assignment.” He said, ‘ No; I just aoe di 7 Ss 
leave it to you gentlemen; I am willing to serve anywhere you | a fear that hau: Sa ete 5 
put me.” I said, “I can not promise you anything, but tell me | fear that t) Will t i wanting before tl 
to which committee you had rather be assigned; on what com- 7 year : / ae 
mittee do you think you could give better service?” He then haunt th ; ae : v] : 
replied, “Since you ask me, I would prefer the Banking and | land of t S : 
Currency Committee.” the ot eagelne ig | , che wi . 1 
I recall, too, that when we reached the Banking and Cur- |} at the portal of a1 a na * a ee 
rency Committee for its make-up I presented his name. He was I immig i ! ( rwise » would t 
unanimously nominated by the committee and afterwards unani- | 20! know oul ae _He is frequently illiterat Ex 
maously elected by the House. We made no mistake. He meas- | of pe le wi ‘ou . it hin ee a ee . 
ured up to every requirement of an able, wise, diligent member | Such is the ec t ien ti 
of that great and important committee. 2 ‘ oe ro aaa = . 3 pak . 
One day Brown was in my office, when a friend from North | Hundreds were caught midw eee aoe : 
Carolina came in. In introducing Brown to him, I said, “* Here | ertyless; f t most without money, , or f 
is one of God’s noblemen.” TI had said it before, and I say it | “rs ¢u lis Ts | for er t t 
now, Brown was really one of God’s noblemen, and, as the gen- | whieh A ; ed bett z Sires shied never Yt 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cut topr] said to-day, he was a real 
prince among men. He was a wise counselor. He did not I lled 
take that active part in debates on the floor as some do, but i e mar off 
en you talked with him in the committee room or in his office / 
or in the cloakroom about any matter, you would get as good | 4; ‘ . > \ 
and wise judgment and conclusion from him as you would from | gratings at Ellis Is it ild not 
any man. He had a balanced judgment; he had one of the | , Mom mowed nonts ( 
iost genial, lovable, and affable temperaments I ever saw, and | t> do in the aabant . "i ain cae ee 
ever betrayed him. He was a well ~ounded, perfect gentl ose with t dawn and waited through t 
That was the impression he made upon me when I first | ! that they might hear their nan a 
caught a glimpse of him in the corridor. He reminded me of | © Pe worst pun sak hak” es “i 
\ we call in our country an “ old-time southern gentleman.’ nit is idl i 
He was not an old man, but in his courteous, genteel, and | ofe"ses. Yet the G0 mA) 
‘racious Manner and appearance he seemed to typify our con- | wives and families. TI > “if 
ception of the “southern gentleman.” I have served with fev lifferent cormit I immed of one anot 
men in this House for whom I had a warmer affection, I | !UDzer drove t me rhelr clot | 
suppose, outside of his committee colleagues in the Capitol, I ox Sestiditiee  % aoe 
is with him while in the Capitol as much as any man in the | Iar but their ow ed tary and ¢ 
House. I was always charmed when I was with him. I left | _ Pt'son ee ; 
him with a delight and a sprightliness and cheerfulness of | fountry to their o i 
mind and temper that I did not have before. He could shake | bui e d for tl ft 
hands and look a man in the eye with more genuine sincerity | ¢ It was not erected as on. It 
ul geniality than any other man I have met in Congress. My ditior “whi i d y ; 
friends, as poor as has been my offering, I felt I could not miss 
this opportunity to pay a tribute to his memory and give my 
estimate of this fine and splendid gentleman, and wise and nes abe Saree nas Ps 
patriotic legislator, which his district, State, and Nation, us | gone all over the countt , 
well as the House, have lost in his death. wit ncour 
scalars taal ‘ ‘é = t yt 
of rling gr ! ! 
Guarding the Nation’s Gateway—Humanizing Ellis Island. | _, emitted 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS ears streamed down their cheeks in shee 





OF 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, |fie'ausuite''t opened's liorary and sewing roo. 
OF COLORADO, | itis Is Bt pty | s i New, 
In roe House or Represenvartives, | P'dited the station with flowers and lighted 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, at my suggestion, Hon. Fred- | lt Bb nt ae es ™ 


’ 


eric C. Howe, commissioner of immigration at the port of New | have been provided for / t ) 

York, prepared the following statement in answer to the charges | SS ee = eee cae See ae 

of immorality, laxity of administration, and neglect of duty | meet with one another, as they had don their lives bef 
made by Congressman Wiiu1am S. BEeNNet, of New York, in | had done upon the boat coming over. But there w tror 
oan in the House of Representatives on July 18 and August | fB¢ time. There were eting and cole al! the tine 

d, -3¢ L giou i 


upon them on the lawns, and the el 
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The immoral cases were kept by themselves. They stayed in one sec- 
tion of the lawn—quite naturaliy, for the other aliens stayed away from 


them. They were barred from mingling with the others on the great 
porch 300 feet long and 150 feet wide—but they did not mingle. In 
the first place they did not seek to mingle, and in the second they were 
not permitted to mingle. It was and is my opinion that the surest way 


to prevent immorality was to have everyone out in the open under the 
watchful eye of offic.als, rather than in a dozen different rooms which 
could not be adequately supervised, and it is a fact that the alleged 
immorality was not committed in the playground and porch; that was 
aus impossible as in a public street. The only alleged immorality was 
when the aliens were being kept in their rooms separated and segre- 
gated from the others, and even then has never risen above the case 
of a prostitute and procurer who had been detained at the station for 
months, 
RUNNING A PRISON IN AN IMMIGRATION STATION, 


Warrant men and women arrested for some offense were being 
brought to the station from inland cities. These still further increased 
the congestion, for these immoral cases had to be segregated. They 
had to be watched. ‘Their offenses were sometimes trivial and some- 
times serious. And despite this mixture of races, despite the fact that 
300,000 people have slept on Ellis Isiand during the last two years, 
no complaint was ever registered by anyone about conditions up to a 
few weeks ago, and no suggestion has ever been made by anyone that 
auy improper act occurred among the ordinarily detained alien. There 
are 70 representatives of various organizations at Ellis Island. They 
represent almost every church, the Young Men’s Christian Assoclation, 
the Young Women's Christian Association, as well as maay philanthropic 
forcign organizations. Hundreds of visitors come to Ellis Island each 
day to see their friends, There are 600 employees at the station. Com- 
plaint boxes are scattered about the walls. The office of the commis- 
sioner is open at all times. Yet despite this problem, for which Ellis 
Island was not prepared, there was no suggestion of immorality or of 
irregularity at this station up to within the last few weeks, and the 
suggestion referred to by Congressman BENNET came from prostitutes 
and procurers, and related to their own actions rather than to the ac- 
tions of the ordinary immigrants detained here, 

An investigation was immediately made of each of the cases referred 
to by Mr. Benner. Sworn statements were taken. Watchmen, matrons, 
ministers, and representatives of religious societies were called in. ‘The 
testimony was all to the sane effect. There was no confirmation from 
any source of the statements of the prostitutes and procurers, one of 
whom offered to make a disclosure on condition that the Government 
would pay his transportation to South America, while the other made 
her statement after an altercation with the guards which had resulted 
in rather rough usage. 

Anyone familiar with prisons, anyone familiar with this class, knows 
ihat one of their ambitions is to outwit the guards, and that “ frame 
ups’ are of constant occurrence. Yet the most exhaustive investiga- 
tion failed to produce any evidence that would lead to an indictment 
of any employee, much less to his conviction. 

RELIEVING THE CONGESTION—-A SYSTEM OF PAROLE. 


‘The war had turned Ellis Island into a detention camp. It was not 

built for that purpose. It consists of a series of widely scattered 
dormitories, two large women's and a men’s day detention room, all 
Jlocated in the main administration building. In addition there is a 
narrow corridor with 10 small rooms, containing 8 or 10 beds each, 
which is used for two purposes: First, as a dormitory for first and 
second cabin allens who could not be immediately landed for some 
reason or other, and, second, as detention quarters for immoral cases, 
such as prostitutes and criminals. The rooms are close together. De- 
spite repeated appeals to Congress, no appropriation has ever been 
made for adequate and proper dormitories for first and second cabin 
fiiens. As time went on, warrant cases were brought to the station 
for immediate deportation, otherwise to be held until the end of the 
war. ‘They accumulated. Hundreds of other aliens were detained 
because of the ruling of the Department of Labor. What to do with 
these accumulations became a problem. They could not be sent back 
to Europe and they had been denied admission to the United States. 
The Department of Labor finally sent representatives to Ellis Island 
io reinvestigate all of these cases, VProlonged hearings were held. The 
life histories were gone into. 
. The Young Men's Christian Association and religious and philan- 
thrropic organizations of the island were invited to cooperate. Jobs 
were found for men. Homes were found for women. The department 
admitted them on parole subject to rearrest in case it became neces- 
sary, They reported to the station. They are inspected by our officials. 
They are under surveillance of the religious societies. By these means 
several humdred persons were temporarily landed. Among these were a 
number of men and women who were held as immoral cases. Of this 
total number, not more than half a dozen have gone back to their old 
life. The others have made good. They have learned their lesson, 
Many of them have made substantial savings. This is true of the 
women as well as of the men. These persons were treated just like 
offenders on parole or probation by the courts. Trusted by the Govern- 
ment, they have recognized that trust and acted accordingly. 

It has been charged by Mr. BENNeET that I admitted, or recommended 
for admission, a large number of immoral aliens. As a matter of fact, 
investigation of the records show that of this total number only nine 
were personally recommended for admission by me. Among this num- 
ber was Juliette, an Italian woman. She had been arrested as a prosti- 
tute. Her husband, or alleged husband, was arrested and sent to 
Atlanta prison. Juliette had been at that station for nearly one year. 
She was spoken of most highly ty the matrons. She had a little boy 
in Italy to whom she wanted to send money. The St. Rafael Society 
of Italian immigrants applied for her parole. I had indorsed the appeal 
which the department granted. The woman was given employment by 
one of the physicians in the cena health service. She worked at this 
place for months. Her employer speaks in the highest terms of her. 
She then secured a second position, and her second employer spoke of 
her as exemplary. During the last week a thorough investigation has 
been made by a Federal inspector, who reports that there is no cause 
of complaint against Jullette whatever. This is one instance of many 
unfortunate women whom kindness, consideration, and help has re- 
claimed from their former life. 

PROTECTING THE IMMIGRANT FROM “ FRAUD AND LOSS.” 

Under the immigration law immigrant officials arc charged with the 
duty of protecting the allen from ‘‘ fraud and loss.”’ I took this obliga- 
tion seriously. ‘That brought me into conflict with many powerful 
interests which for years have operated in and about Ellis Island. It 
included steamship companies, railroad companies, hotels, lodging 
house keepers, and a private contractor at Ellis Island. 


Mr. BENNE&T says I have neglected my duty. Rather I have been too 
busy performing my duty. This complaint would never have arisen 
had it not been for too great activity on my part. That is the real 
trouble. Under the law the responsibility of protecting the immigrant 
from “ fraud and loss” falls upon me. Under that provision I consider 
this to be one of my primary duties, and “ fraud and loss" involves any 
kind of needless exaction or extortion to which the hundreds of thou 
sands—in normal times nearly a_million—of immigrants that enter 
this port annually are subjected. The rules require that the immigran{ 
have a small sum of money, usually $25. And immediately upon admis 
sion the Government turns him loose to be preyed on by anyone who 
can get to him before he can get away from New York. What these 
agencies take they take legally, it is true; but it is none the less 
a dead loss to the immigrant. Immediately upon my appointment | 
started in to protect the immigrant from these interests. 

In the first place, as soon as the immigrant is admitted he has to 
run a gantlet of a series of private agencies which have offices at th 
station. He runs the gantlet, first, of the money changers, who trans 
fer European money into American money. Then he runs by the tele 
graph offices, who want him to send telegrams. Next he faces thi 
railroad and steamship offices, who exchange orders or sell him trans 


ortation. Finally he passes by the food concessionaire, who se||: 
oxes of food at 50 cents and $1 to the immigrant in transit. Ever, 
one of these agencies wants to make as much money as possible. Ever) 


one of them kas employees whose jobs depend upon their success i) 
promoting business. They urge the immigrant to oo food. I pro 
tested against these conditions, especially against having the feedin, 
privilege in private hands. ‘The partment of Labor, with the a) 
proval of the Department of Justice, approved of the taking over of th 
contract by the Government. We planned to take the element of proti 
out and at the same time insure that the immigrant could get who! 
some food at cost. We also would free him from private agenci 
urging him to buy more than he needed. This precipitated a cont: 
versy. 

Closely related to this form of exploitation were a number of othe: 
I found that second-cabin aliens, who differ very little from stecrag 
aliens, were examined on shipboard and dumped into Hoboken, N; 
York, and Brooklyn, Hotels, saloons, lodging houses, expressmen- 
kinds of persons—lived off the alien before he could get out of the cit 
Many of the aliens were compelled to stay overnight needlessly. ‘I! 
had to cart all their bundles, baggage, and possessions across the riy: 
then down Manhattan, then across to Ellis Island—all at great cost | 
themselves. I urged that these aliens be inspected at Ellis Island, 
that they could go immediately West without all this waste, which, : 
cording to those a against the change proposed by 1 
amounted to colossal sums, it being said that Hoboken alone would lo 
$700,000 a year by the change. ‘The immigrants were poor. They we: 
ignorant. They were dumped into a great city without anyone 
protect them, and the privileges which all these agencies enjoy run 
ramify into others. : 

The steamship companies pay the hospital charges for detained i: 
migrants. They amount to a very large sum. I had an investigatio: 
made and found that we were losing $120,000 a year, which was 
free gift of the Government to the steamship companies. I broug 
about an increase in their rates of from 200 to 300 per cent, It 
the hospitals on a self-supporting basis. 

I also attacked the in-transit privileges, and aimed to bring abou 
reform by which the $4 head tax collected by the steamship compan 
would be paid back to the immigrants who left the country. 

These are but typical of the hostilities aroused, the groups incens 
and the interests disturbed. In normal times the food contractor 
a business of oo $500,000 a year. A three-year contract : 
amount to $1,500,000. The actual investment in cooking utensils, laby 
and supplies is probably under $20,000. The best offer we have be 
able to get to run this contract for the future has been on the b 
of 10 per cent profit, On this basis the contract is worth $50,000 
year. It has been worth much more in the past. 


THE FINDING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


In commenting on the statement of Congressman BENNET that I ni 
lected my official duties, the Department of Labor made the follow: 
statement to the Committee on Immigration of the House, which \ 
adopted by the committee and reported to the House: 

“As bearing upon the above intimation of neglect, I beg to say, li 
ever, that the following substantial achievements in the efficient adm 
istration of the station have been effected by Commissioner Howe: 

(1) A thorough investigation with experts was made of the cos! 
the hospitals, which were alleged to be self-sustaining. The comm) 
sioner found that the hospitals were losing over $100,000 a year, wh 
loss was being paid by the Government for the benefit of the steams! 
companies. He secured an increase in hospital charges to steams! 
companies which has increased the earnings of the hospitals by approx 
mately $100,000. 

“(2) He reinvestigated requests for money for permanent appro}! 
tions and after investigation reduced such request, in 1915, by $300,0' 

“(3) He reduced, in response to war conditions, the operating sal: 
costs of the Ellis Island station by approximately $100,000 a year. 

(4) He investigated the many immigration lodging houses and ho! 
in New York and brought about a clean-up in a number of them. — 

“(5) Ue secured the coopsation of the commissioner of police 
clean up the conditions which surrounded the barge office, and |) 
doing protected the incoming immigrants at New York from the !! 
viduals who had previously preyed upon them, 

“(6) He investigated and brought about many reforms in the pr 
tion of the aliens en route from Ellis Island, both at Jersey Cit) 
along the route. 

“(7) He organized all of the employees at the station into an © 
elation for making the wants of the employees known and for secur 
the cooperation of all the employees in the administration of th: 
tion, 

“(8) He brought about a reorganization of the purchasing of su): 
for the hospitals at a great saving and improvement in the service. | 

“(9) He made an investigation of the conditions under which lanii: 
of first and second cabin aliens were made at the various piers arou! 
New York, and ended many abuses and losses to which the aliens w: 
exposed, 

“(10) He brought about a change in the inspection of first and secon 
cabin aliens on shipboard which greatly improved the service. 

(11) He made a number of studies at the request of the departmes 
a to means for increasing the efficiency and the rating of the en 
ployees. . 

“(12) Ile greatly increased the output of the Division of Statist: 
and brought about a complete change in the filing system. 
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“(13) He worked in cooperation with the board of education in New 
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York for the opening of night schools for the education of adult alic ns. 
(14) He on zed a number of agencies looking to the protection of 

aliens i ‘ Perk 

Se a nized a movement in 1916 for Americanization day cele 

prations throughout the country, and over 100 cities held citizenship | 

celebrations as a result of the commissioner's efforts. 4 
“(16) During the past two years Ellis Island has en almost free 


from the constant criticism on the part of foreign organizations and of 
the foreign press, which prior to his administration was ) 
It was directed at the alleged lack of kindness and consideration to in 
coming aliens. The nonforeign press of New York has been 
unanimous in its approval of his adminstration and the many chi 
and improvements which he has brought about. 
“J remain, very respectfully, yours, 
“W. B. WILSON, Se 


contin 


tinuous 


retary of Labo 

“lon, JoHN L. BURNETT, 

“Chairman Committee on Im ration and Naturalization, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.”’ 

In the speech in the House September 5, Congressman BENNET further 
stated that I was so much occupied with outside activities that I could 
not attend to the duties as commissioner. He stated I was director 
of the People’s Institute. This is not true. I have not been actively 
connected with the People’s Institute since my appointment. He states 
I was chairman cf the national board of censorship of the motion pic 
tures. I resigned from office shertly after my appointment. He stated 
I wrote three books since my appointment. As a matter of fact I have 
written but one book, although three have been published. 

Mr. BENNET says I have been absent from the station. 


mile 


Mr. BENNET 


is thoroughly familizr with immigration. He knows that 90 per cent 
of the immigration of this country passes through Ellis Island. We 


have thousands of appeals each year. There are over 600 employees 
here. I am called to Washington probably twice a month in connection 
with the immense volume of work passing through this station. I 
was sent to Califorma by the department for one month, and later to 
South Carolina. We have been developing the Employment Division, 
which has called for many conferences, not only in Washington but 
elsewhere. 
CONCLUSION. 

Two years at Ellis Island, even with the rejected of Europe and the 
rejected of America as well, has done more to strengthen my belief in 
humanity than to weaken it. It has satisfied me that there is so much 
good in bad people that even from the point of view of control it is 


better and safer to appeal to the good than to awaken the bad. The 
alleged irregularities did not occur during the 22 months of trust and 


confidence when the immoral cases were on their honor. They occurred, 
rather, under the régime of punishment, close confinement, and distrust. 
I am more satisfied than ever I was that bad people can be trusted 
and that they respond to trust and kindness just as they respond to 
intrigue and outbursts when treated with harshness. And I am further 
convinced that most of the vice and the crime of the world are traceable 
to economie conditions; to involuntary poverty. For as soon as even 
arrested aliens, who were down in the bottom, were given a job, were 


almost | 


nges | 


encouraged by hulp and kindness, they bave reacted to the new condi- | 


tions and willingly abandoned their former professions and conditions. 
Of the hundreds of aliens admitted on parole only an insignificant 
number have gone back to their old pursuits or failed to vindicate the 
trust reposed in thm. Human nature is much the same in every coun- 
try and in every clime; and human nature gives back what it receives, 
whether that be kindness or punishment. 

Two years’ experience at the Nation’s portals has further convinced 
me that our immigration laws fall far short of completion in dumping 
the alien at the port of entry and leaving him to his own devices, to be 
imposed upon and otherwise exploited by the many agencies that fasten 
upon him. 
immigration station through the Government operation of the private 
concessions that now exist. Arrangements should be made to 
proper and cheap transportation to his destination. Cities, States, and 
Federal authorities should protect the alien at his destination, and 
arrangements be effected with the school authorities, health authorities, 
and other agencies for bringitic him into immediate contact with Ameri- 
ean life. The average alien is willing to work: he is quite willing to 
identify himself with the best in America; and there is a terrible waste 
involved in permitting him to shift for himself, unaided, unprotected, 
and uninspired by the country toward which he has looked for vear 
and for membership into which he has sacrificed everything that he 
possessed. 





Eight-Hour Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY W. 


OF 


TEMPLE, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

In tue Hovse or Representatives. 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, the so-called eight-hour law 
which passed the House last Friday and the Senate on Saturday 
was the subject of much discussion at the many celebrations 
of Labor Day on the following Monday, the first Monday of 
September. ’ 

Members of labor organizations and all other residents of 
this country have a very real interest in the satisfactory solution 


He should be protected from private interests within the | 


insure | 


| 


of labor problems, and therefore they are interested in this | 


bill, so far as it may be believed to affect the solution of these 
problems. 
There was a time when the right of laboring men to or ize 


for the advancement of their own welfare was seriously chal- 


wo? 


LITI——133 








lenged, but if there are anv r\V d V s rigl 
press themselves very « il ous 

The « ed ol I ! | » 
not modified the fu ‘ . ! 
bre t 1 i » Sole 1 ~ ‘ ot] l 
hay herefore s etl Whicl 
make use of to s ( oe . Not J 
years ago a cab ( | his « tools, 
worked in his own s ‘ ‘ orde ] m 
him by his custor i ‘ he o t S . 
he owned the pi t of his o | he | Is to 
a customer. For ] there stion of wages, of sanit: 
tion of t] facto! ( lye se nes \ his 
own hands, under his own co In suc] itions < <e 
was not known N ! n e village s well 
as every larger town, had its p. in w the 
owner employed perhaps a half do ! each of whom owned 
the bench on which he sat and worked, each owned his own set 
of tools, and each looked forward to the time when he would 
be the owner of such a sho With the development of the 
large factory this state of affairs was changed Labor ving 
machinery multiplied the productive power of labor The large 
factory could produce at less cost, and in many cases could 
produce a much better article than that made by hand rhe 
small shop disappeared, and the man whe worked with his 1! 
no longer looked forward to the time when he would lb 
owner of a shop. The great multitude of men who e t] ¢ 
with their hands expect to be wage earners through 
ing years of their lives, 

The same number of men working with labor-savi a- 
chinery produce a much larger output. In almost every trade 
the application of steam and electricity to machinery has en 
abled the same number of men to produce a much larger quar 
tity of goods than could have been produced unde the old 
system. The same amount of labor produces more « that 
which satisfies the wants of men. The world is rich No 
longer do men have to work 15 or 16 hours a day to produce 
that which will satisfy the bare necessities of mankind. Com- 
forts, and even some lyxuries, seem to have been brought 
within the reach of all. The world has advanced and the men 
who work with their hands have advanced with it, but the 
question may be seriously asked whether the men who work 
with their hands have had their full share of the world’s 
progress. The laboring men of to-day have more of the com 
forts of life than the loboring men of three or four nera 
tions ago, but that is not a complete answer te the q tion 
whether they have had their full share of the work uivanee- 
ment in wealth. 

When each man worked for himself in his own little shop 
there was, as I have said, no question of wages, no question 
of the conditions under which he labored or of the length of 
the working-day that he could not settle for himself. H« is 
his own employer. With the development of the factors m 
in which many men must work under uniform conditio oO 
one man of them can fix those conditions. They must either 
accept the conditions made for them by their employer and the 
wages offered to them by their employe r, or the must i elr 
owh interest make a combined effort to secure for the elves 
such wages, such hours of labor, and such conditior e 
factory as the nature of the business itself and the int 
the employer and the employee may justify 

It is not too much to say that labor organization ( 
result of the factory system which grew up th the inv ym 
and development of labor-saving machinery Labor o 
tions are intended then to secure for the laborer : e 
of the world’s progress. They are intended to secure ju 
} and proper conditions of labor, such as safety applian 
tory sanitation, proper compensation for injuries, « tInbor 
laws, and the many adjustments which have bee po cole 
lectively as a program of social and industrial shies 

long with the adjustment of w es and | ( 
of labor come also the adjustment of the length 
day. So long as labor organizatie advocate t 
terests in ways that ire pprover b ] bylic t } \ “ 
as they seek to obtain a fair share—+ ein l 
the progress which the world has made, they will } d 
by public sympathy and approy 

There is a limit below whicl 7 not zg \ 
be expected to work for less than ll support hit 
decently, for less than will enable him to nt: d- 
ard of living. On the other hand, there is also an upp it 
|} above which wages can not go. No emplover « to } 
more than the amount by which the labor ( 3 


the output of the plant. Only fair 
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tical experience can determine where the wages ought to be, 
but in every employment they must be found somewhere between 
these two limits. 





A like principle applies to the length of the working-day. It 
must be fixed as the result of practical experience. In many 
trades an actual working day of eight hours has been determined 


by the customs of the trade. The Government of the United 
States has accepted the eight-hour day, and public opinion in 
general supports this as the standard. With this opinion I am 
myself in full sympathy and accord. I believe in the eight-hour 
day and hope for its adoption in all trades and for all laborers 
just as fast as the conditions of industry can be made to adapt 
themselves to this standard. 

I believe in the eight-hour day because of its benefits to the 
worker. It benefits his health. It permits him to spend some 
leisure time in the advancement of his intelligence and in recrea- 
tion and amusements. His leisure time may be used not only in 
the advancement of his own welfare, but it gives him an oppor- 
tunity to have a better and more wholesome family life. If a 
workman leaves his home before daylight and works until night 
he has ne opportunity to become acquainted with his own chil- 
dren or to meet his responsibilities in bringing them up. His 
family life can not be what it ought to be, and not only the mem- 
bers of his own family but also the community in which he lives 
will suffer the penalty. A shorter day gives the laborer time 
to do his duty by his family and time also for the performance of 
his duties as a member of the community by cultivating and 
manifesting a proper interest in the common welfare. Whether 
he will use his leisure wisely depends, of course, on the man, 
but the shorter day gives him at least a chance to be a healthier 
man, a better man, a better husband and father, and a better 
citizen. I believe in the eight-hour day. 

The bill that passed the House last Friday and the Senate last 
Saturday is entitled— 

An act to establish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes. 

This title is deceptive. The bill does not establish an eight- 
hour working day, even for the very limited number of railroad 
employees to whom it applies, and it applies to less than one- 
fifth of the railroad employees of the country. The Democratic 
majority voted against an amendment that would have given the 
bill a wider application. That amendment was as follows: 

Add to section 1 the following: “‘ Provided further, That this sec- 
tion shali also include and apply to station agents, train dispatchers, 
trackmen, oftice employees, workers in railway shops, and all other 
employees of a railroad carrier engaged in interstate carriage of pas- 
sengers and freight.” 

There were 81 votes for this amendment and 120 against it, 
almost all of the 120 being Democrats. Whatever the bill may 
do it does not establish an eight-hour working-day, even for 
railway trainmen. To other workers it does not apply at all. 
When this law goes into effect the limit of the working-day for 
railway trainmen will be precisely what it was before this bill 
was passed. I understand that the general legislation covering 
this matter provides that men engaged in the operation of trains 
may not work longer than 16 hours, after which they are en- 
titled to 8 hours off duty before they can be called for another 
period of 16 hours. Under the new law that condition remains 
unchanged. 

The new law does provide that eight hours shall be the— 
measure or standard of a day's work for the purpose of reckoning the 
compensation— 
of certain employees, but it applies only to those employees 
who are actually engaged in the operation of trains. It does 
not even apply to all men actually engaged in this work, but only 
to those who are operating trains which carry persons or goods 
in interstate commerce. The bill specifically provides that the 
trains to which this bill applies must be used for the transpor- 
tation of persons or property— 
from any State or Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia to any other State or Territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia or from one place in a Territory to another place 
in the same Territory. 

It does not say from one place in a State to another place in 
the same State, for that would not be interstate commerce, and 
this bill is supposed to be dependent upon the interstate-com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. To what extent this limita- 
tion may interfere with the general application of the law can 
be determined only by those who are practically familiar with 
railroad business. To what extent the present practice of the 
railroads may be modified to meet the limitations of this bill I 
do not know, but it is plain enough that the bill applies within 
limits which are somewhat narrow and probably not very well 
defined. 

I do not know whether it will apply to trains going, for ex- 
ample, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, or from any place 
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in Pennsylvania to another place in Pennsylvania, especially 
if the destination is a division terminal, where the train is 
broken up and scattered, some cars going to one railroad and 
some to another. Is such a train, as a train, engaged in inter- 
state commerce? This is a question that must be answered by 
men who have experience in practical railroading or by men 
who have special knowledge of the laws governing railroads. 

There is another limitation. The bill, in making eight hours 
the standard of measurement for wages, does, of course, give 
one material advantage to the limited number of men to whom 
it applies. So long as that provision of the law is in force, 
these men will receive for eight hours the wages they now 
receive for 10 hours. 

It must be remembered, however, that the pay for overtime 
will be at no higher rate. If the original demands of the 
brotherhoods had been met, the men would have been paid at 
the rate of time and a half for overtime. This would have 
had a tendency to induce the management to give the men 
eight hours employment, and then, wherever at all practicable, 
to furnish a fresh crew, rather than work the tired crew for 
longer time at wages 50 per cent higher. 

The public has certainly an interest in demanding that trains 
shall not be operated by exhausted men. I do not wish to risk 
my life as a passenger on a train drawn by an engine whose 
engineer has been 16 hours or longer at the throttle, or on a 
train that may collide with a freight train whose engineer has 
been exhausted by the strain of labor continued too long. The 
public has as vital an interest in a short-time working day for 
trainmen as the trainmen have themselves, but this law does 
not give the short-time day. Sixteen hours remain as the 
lawful limit. The eight-hour day is merely made the standard 
of measurement for the purpose of compensation. 

I began a moment ago to speak of another limitation in this 
bill. Section 8 reads as follows: 

That, pending the report of the commission herein provided for, and 
for a period of 30 days thereafter, the compensation of railway em- 
ployees subject to this act for a standard eight-hour workday shall 
not be reduced below the present standard day’s wage, and for all 
necessary time in excess of eight hours such employees shall be paid 


at the rate not less than the pro rata rate for such standard eight- 
hour workday. 


The commission referred to in section 8 is to investigate 
during a period of not less than six months and not more than 
nine months, and the above section provides that the railroad 
shall not reduce the pay until 30 days after the report of the 
commission has been made. There is nothing whatever in this 
law or in any law now on the statute books that will prevent 
the railroads after that time from making such a reduction in 
the pay as will put the trainmen on precisely the present basis. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the sole beneficial effect of this 
bill will be to postpone until a few months after the November 
election the conflict, if, indeed, a conflict was impending, be- 
tween the railroad management and the employees. If the men 
believe that they have received more than this, then it is my 
belief that someone has handed them a gold brick. 

I was told that I ought to vote for this bill because I could 
never make laboring men understand the real nature of the legis- 
lation. Men who told me that I was right about the bill, that 
the bill ought not to pass, nevertheless advised me to vote for 
it because of this supposed difficulty in getting laboring men 
to understand the facts. 

I put a higher estimate upon the intelligence of the average 
man. I believe that the average man can understand what I 
can understand, if the facts are placed fairly before him. 

There are many other reasons also for refusing to support 
this bill. It was introduced in the House Thursday and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. On Friday at 11 o’clock, when the 
House met, the printed copies were ready for distribution ; 
and not until that time did the Members of the House have an 
opportunity to begin to study the bill. An exception to this 
statement should be made. The members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had had an opportunity to 
consider the bill in committee on Thursday afternoon, but the 
membership of the House had not seen it until Friday. 

A special rule was passed providing that the bill should be 
voted upon at half past 4 on Friday afternoon. When ¢ Dill 
is read for amendment, the rules-and customs of the House re- 
quire that it be read by paragraphs, and that at the end of any 
paragraph amendments to that paragraph may be offered. 

The first paragraph of the bill was read; many Members of- 
fered amendments, and these amendments to the first paragrapl 
were still being discussed when the hour fixed for the vote 
came. The remaining paragraphs of the bill were not read. 
This measure was passed under lash and spur. It received no 
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proper consideration, because there was no time for considera- | & 








tion. ; 7 r . S a. i 

Let me be distinctly understood. It was not the railread 
employees that brought this matter to Congress. It was hot the 
railroad employees that demanded of Congress to pass this bill | = 7 “ 
through both Houses by Saturday night. Neither the railroad | f enlargem | ( ( 
trainmen nor the railroad managers brought anything to Con- | and in the fourt ‘ 
cress. They were proceeding with their own discussion in their | approval by C S 
own way when the President of the United States went to them | thority of th . es 
with a proffer of his services in mediating between them. His | that necessary. s S 4 e® is 
proposals were not acceptable to the parties to the dispute and | gn , rstandineg t! ( e 
the President of the United States brought the matter to Con- Com: Commission ed : ne \ 
gress, insisting that it be disposed of before the date set for | who are known to be in f: ‘ { 
the strike. an In other words, one may in 

The bill which passed was only a part, and a very limited pack the Interstate Comme ly : 

: : : : l I 
part, of the legislation demanded by the President of the | insuring a certain decision 
United States. I will quote an extract from the address made The bill which passed on F: ) 
bv him on Tuesday, August 29, setting forth the whole program | coyer the second and third of t e Py 
of which this bill which passed the House three days later is The fifth proposal asks for th | i law Hilar to 
only a part. ; “ : _ | that known as the Canadian disputes act, cl 

I wish to call your attention also to the fact that while this | zations in the United States | stu earefully, and to 
bill was urged by Members of Congress as an emergency | which they are opposed with practical wnat ! \ 31 } 
measure intended to avert the threatened strike, it was not so | makes strikes and lockouts ; ‘ : itil ; Ci 
presented to the House by the President. Two days before the | ernment investigation of ft] dis] ( One of the e) 
bill was introduced and three days before it passed the Presi- tions to this pl: n is that the tion ‘ 
dent said: | indefinitely prolonged by obstructive tactics em] by 

These things I urge upon you not in haste o a rely fj} or the other of the parties to the dispute so that t proposed 
meeting a present emergency. put as permane nt and nec¢ | strike or lo« } on mav be r n lered uni eful for 1 
to the law of the land. * * *_ The time and the oce: | a cout . - ; Serre er ee oe en 
emphasis to their importance. We need them now and | 1 period se time, and a favorable opportunity sp 
tinue to need them The sixth proposal asks that the Presid r ve . 

The whole program, as outlined by the President in his ad- | in case of military necessity, to take possession of the railroads 
dress of August 29, is as follows: an l draft the train crews and administrative officials into the 

Having failed to bring the parties to this critical controversy to an military service of the United States, the President himself 
ccommodation, Cuerennre, I ae re deeming it clearly our duty to be, in all probability, the sole judge of the military nece 
as public servants to leave nothing undone that we can do to safe- ; , > CASE This provision would place enormous powe} 
guard the life and interests of the Nation. In the spirit of such a SIty of the case. Phis pre vi ‘ion vould place enor 
purpose, I earnestly recommend the following legislation : the hands of one man, and if at some future time ) ( 

First. senmneriate eo for the enlargement and administrative | of politics should place an unscrupulous man in the presidential 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission along the lines | ¢)ajp the abuse of this enormous power would 1 ‘ iluble 
embodied in the bill recently passed by the House of Representatives | Ctr the abuse of this enormous | Peo es ne 
and now awaiting action by the Senate, in order that the commission disaster. : 
may be enabled to deal with the many great and various duties now | There is also in the program which I have quoted a seventh 
devolving upon it with a promptness and thoroughness which are | proposal, you will observe, which the President does not num 
with its present constitution and means of action practically impos- | ; : : . ead 
sible. ber as he does the first six. It reads as follows: 

Second. The establishment of an eight-hour day as the legal basis There is one other thing we should do ro mnione of 
alike of work and of wages in the employment of all railway em- | arpitration. We should make all arbitral award mi nana 
ployees: who are actually engaged in the work of operating trains in | of q court of law in order that t r inter { i er nent 
interstate transportation. : | mav lie not with one of the p to n 

Third. The authorization of the appointment by the President of a | jmpartial and authoritative tri 
small body of men to observe the actual results in experience of the | ‘ . ‘ ' ] 1 ; ; 
adoption of the eight-hour day in railway transportation alike for the | Compulsory arbitration with the award of the arbitrators 
er and for the a. effects > the «ge of ne costs | enforced by an authoritative tribunal is a very extreme mensut 
in the application o ie existing practices and agreements to the new | myyg arhitre rs mie ake an <« er whiel ha nlovet 
conditions, and ir all other practical aspects with the provision that | fhe arbitrators might Bax = award o nm the ¢ ae 
the investigators shall report their conclusions to the Congress at the | Would say would force them into bankruptcy. Nevertheless 
earliest possible date, but without recommendation as to legislative | the award would be enforced by an authoritative tribunal. Or 
action, in order that the public may learn from an unprejudiced source awhkitws o-. to als ite a whicl } ’ } . 
just what actual developments have ensued. the arbitrators: might make an a ward which 1 em mane 

Fourth, explicit approval by the Congress of the consideration by | WOuld deem unjust Nevertheless the award would be enforced 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of an increase of freight rates! by an authoritative tribunal. Does that mean that the men 
to meet such additional expenditures by the railroads as may have would be forced to discontinue their stril and to go » work 
been rendered necessary by the adoption of the eight-hour day and | °°" ee he art ie fee ees 
which have not been offset by administrative readjustments and | 00 the terms fixed by the arbitrators? The ¢ titution of the 
economies, should the facts disclosed justify the increase. United States provides that neither slavery nor invol tary 
_Fifth, an amendment of the existing Federal statute which pro servitude shall exist in the United States except lh- 
vides for the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of such contro- : ae mi le a aes ae : ; 
versies as the present by adding to it a provision that in case the | Ment for crime. This plan woul , | ) : 
methods of accommodation now provided for should fail a_ full | voluntary servitude. 
public investigation of the merits of every such dispute shall be insti The bill that passed last Frid; i ] ] 
tuted and completed before a strike or lockout may lawfully be . ee as pe es eee aa 
attempted. | When the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ap n 

And, sixth, the lodgment in the hands of the Executive of the | of the committee which reported the bill the 
power, in case of military necessity, to take control of such portions ‘est of the program was to be put throt 
and such rolling stock of the railways of the country as may be re- | T©St OF the program was to be pu oe 
quired for military use and to operate them for military purposes,| We have been doing some thing it no { n- 
with authority to draft into the military service of the United States | guage of the dying saint I want to ; 
such train crews and administrative officials as the circumstances | to meet again” in Congress to finish 
require for their safe and efficient use. We have. therefore. the assurance of 1 t ree 

This last suggestion I make because we can not in any cireum- | ,. sil get rene aa a Se ; : 
stances suffer the Nation to be hampered in the essential matter of | United States that this bill was not em 
national defense, At the present moment circumstances render this | merely a part of the program of “ nec | ent 
duty particularly obvious. A’most the entire military force of the ad litic ns to the law of the land We ‘ of 
Nation is stationed upon the Mexican border to guard our territory | “CC!U0 si Aiea Be ae eee a i - 

; against hostile raids. It must be supplied, and steadily supplied, | the chairman of the Comnmuittee on Inte té l ( - 

: with whatever it needs for its maintenance and efficiency. If it merece, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAMso Con- 

: should be necessary for purposes of national defense to transfer any | gppcc will meet again and finish the won 

é portion of it upon short notice to some other part of the country, eres ee ee ee 

i for reasons now unforeseen, ample means of transportation must be rhe whole program is so radical an ) SO 

: available, and available without delay. The power conferred in this | weighted with the possibilities of oppressiv ri e 
matter should be carefully and explicitly limited to cases of military lisaster both to employer and employee. tl rage ‘ co 

. necessity, but in all such cases it should be clear and ample. adisast . p10} ear Dploy Ce, i 

: There is one other thing we should do if we are true champions | driven through Congress with this stimulus « e 

} of arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards judgments by | The least dangerous parts of it require ver; ’ 1 l 
record of a court of law in order that their interpretation and en- leliberati and s > parts of it are : 

4 forcement may lie, not with one of the parties to the arbitration but uC IDE ra ion and some parts ol i . a’ vy a - -  UESth ues 

% with an impartial and authoritative tribunal. | tive of liberty, that all parts of it, because t 

4 These things I urge upon you, not in haste or merely as a means | a coherent program, should be looked upon IS} I 

+ of meeting a present emergency, but as permanent and necessary | ., : +t any part of it if my st RO anne 
additions to the law of the land, suggested, indeed, by circumstances | ©! Hot support any part of it if iny support Is to ( i 
we had hoped never to see, but imperative as well as just, if such as an implied promise to support the rest. 
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The Fight-Hour Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CARL C. VAN DYKE, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, we are legislating to meet 
a condition; we are faced by one of the most serious industrial 
crises in the history of our country. It is a condition which, 


as the President has told us, has been gradually developing 
for a year past. One of the railway presidents, a member of 
the committee of railway managers, represented in the at- 


tempted railway settlement, tells us that the country has been 
seriously threatened with a strike for eight months. The de- 
velopments of the past 10 days have brought that crisis to a 
focus. 

Let us briefly consider the industrial conditions that have led 
to the present emergency. Beginning with October last, through 
the tremendous increase in the country’s industrial develop- 
ment, the earnings of American railroads began to show a 
volume of increase unparalleled. The net earnings by months 
of the railway companies from October, 1915, to July, 1916, 
ranged from 40 per cent up to 70 per cent above the net earnings 
for the corresponding period the year before. Naturally, the 
trainmen who performed the work and were largely instru- 
mental in producing these earnings expected a pro rata share 
in the volume of prosperity. 

Moreover, the increase in the cost of living, due to the gen- 
eral rise of prices resulting from the European war, appeared 
to justify increased remuneration, if only on the ground that 
the income of the workmen and their families should hold its 
own. The United States Department of Labor reported in May 
lust that the average cost of food in the United States had in- 
crensed 124 per cent in the year. If we consult the index figures 
of such authorities as the Annalist, Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, and 
the Wall Street Journal, of recent date, we find that the in- 
creased cost of leading food staples has increased, on the 
average, approximately 25 per cent as compared with 18 months 
ago. 

On the ground, therefore, both of largely increased railroad 
earnings and of increased cost of living, the railway trainmen 
ot this country were entitled in all equity to a readjustment of 
their compensation to the existing industrial conditions. 

Over eight months ago, as stated by the railway officials, the 
brotherhoods sought to secure a readjustment from the com- 
panies. The latter were opposed to any changes. In June last 
a committee of trainmen met a committee representing the rail- 
road owners in New York for further consideration of the 
issues involved. At that meeting the trainmen laid before the 
companies their conditions of work. They showed that they 
were required to work 10, 12, and sometimes even 16 to 20 
hours a day for the wages they received, and called attention 
to the fact that there had been no. reduction in hours or increase 
ef pay since the boom in earnings which began about a year 
ago. They showed that although in the past 20 years there had 
been some increase in pay; that, on the other hand, there had 
been an absolute decrease in the unit cost of operation to the 
roads. The cost of labor for moving 1,000 tons of freight 1 
mile had dropped from 2.979 cents in 1895 to 2.396 in 1915. 
On some of the leading roads the decreased labor cost per 
thousand tons moved reached from 20 to 50 per cent. 

(mn the other hand, since 1900 the tractive power ef locomo- 
tives has increased 83 per cent, capacity of freight cars 30 per 
cent, and tons carried by the average freight train 47 per cent. 
Moreover, railroad revenues per freight train per mile have 
increased from $1.65 in 1890 to $8.31 in 1914, as shown by the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. One crew is 
now doing the work formerly done by three or four crews 20 
years ago. 

The companies enlisted the services of the press and held that 
they could not afford to make any material changes in compen- 
sation or hours of day labor. They flatly refused to install the 
eight-hour day as the basis of compensation. They claimed at 
that time that the eight-hour day would cost them $100,000,000 
per annum. 

Thereupon the railway brotherhoods submitted the case to a 
vote of their members. Indeed, the vote on the eight-hour day 
was taken not only by the members but by nonmembers of the 








brotherhoods. The vote of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men showed 98,557 in favor of the eight-hour day and only 3,256 
against. The vote of the nonmembers of this union stood 29,481 
for and only 1,060 against. In other words, 96.73 per cent were 
in favor of the eight-hour day. Outside of the four brother- 
hoods, the telegraphers, machinists, bridgemen, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths are also organized and in harmony with the propo- 
sition to secure the eight-hour day. 

When the attitude of the railway men was made public the 
Federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation attempted to bring 
the opposing parties together and failed. President Wilson then 
stepped into the breach to stop a national crisis. As outlined in 
his message before Congress, he submitted a basis of settle- 
ment to the trainmen and to the officials. The men aeceepted his 
proposition ; the companies refused. 

Thereupon the 640 chiefs of the railway brotherhoods or- 
dered a strike, to be effective at 7 a. m. September 4. The 
President appealed again to both the railway officials and to the 
brotherhoods. The railway officials refused to make any con- 
cession unless it should be coupled with a bargain for an in- 
crease of railroad rates. The President could not accept this 
condition. 

The matter was then placed before Congress for final settle- 
ment. In conversation with some of the brotherhood chiefs, I 
suggested a meeting with the labor group in Congress with the 
view of settlement, if possible, in an amicable manner, the 
threatened disaster. This meeting was held in the Labor Com- 
mittee room with the following men in attendance: Messrs. Gar- 
retson and Clark, of the Order of Railway Conductors; Stone 
and Wills, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Lee 
and Fitzpatrick, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Carter and McNamara; and Congressmen Lmewrs, of Maryland, 
chairman of the Labor Committee; Keratine, of Colorado; 
BucHANAN, of Illinois; CAsry, of Pennsylvania: and myself. It 
was decided there that although neither the brotherhoods nor 
the American Federation of Labor were asking for legislation on 
the eight-hour day, still certain bills could, if passed, avert the 
impending strike. This matter is now before us, and will, if 
enacted into law, save this country from one of the most hor- 
rible experiences made possible by industrial warfare. 

It has been charged by those opposed to the passage of this 
bill that the railway brotherhoods of this country have come 
here to hold up Congress. Nothing is further from the fact. 
The 640 railway brotherhood chiefs came to Washington only 
when summoned by the President of the United States. The 
trainmen have not appeared before Congress except when sum- 
moned by the committees thereof. They have drafted and pre- 
sented no measure; they have made no demands of any kind 
whatsoever upon Congress. Summoned to Washington by the 
President, and summoned to a hearing by the Commerce Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, they have presented the case 
as commanded by the officials of the United States Government. 
They have recited the facts that after eight months of delay, 
without redress and without chance of settlement with the offi- 
cials of the railway companies, they finally, as the last resort, 
employed the only expedient at their command and ordered a 
strike. 

If there is one party to this threatened industrial war which 
plainly has attempted to hold up the country, it is the railroad 
companies, who for over a year past have conducted an active 
and widespread campaign to compel the Government to grant 
an increase of rates. Every step in the history of the railway 
situation during the past eight months indicates from first to 
last a deliberate design to employ the threat of industrial war 
as a club to force increase of railroad rates. They have used 
the space—as admitted by one of the railroad journals—of 
17,000 American newspapers, 3,000 dailies and 14,000 weeklies, 
and paid liberal advertising rates in pushing their propaganda. 

‘As final evidence of their intent and purpose, their last propo- 
sition before they adjourned and left Washington was that they 

would grant the eight-hour day if guaranteed an increase in 
railroad rates. They have stated, on the other hand, that unless 
they obtained this rate increase they would rather force upon 
the country a strike than grant an eight-hour day. If, therefore, 
Members of the opposition in thig body are looking for the 
party which for months has attempted a hold-up of this country, 
in order to force compliance with its selfish demands, let them 
look upon the organization of railroad managers who, in fhe 
face of the greatest increase in railroad earnings in this coun- 
try’s history, demand upon top of that an increase in railroad 
rates. 

- EIGHT-HOUR LEGISLATION. 

Members opposed to this bill appear suffering under the 
delusion that there is something radical and unprecedented in 
the enactment of an eight-hour law. Certainly they can not be 
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very careful students of the industrial legislation and conditions 
of recent years. 
Union have adopted eight-hour laws governing various occupa- 
tions and lines of work. Likewise, the 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto 
Rico have eight-hour laws with which Members of Congress are 
supposed to be familiar. Moreover, Congress itself and 


As a matter of fact, 40 of the 48 States of our | 


| 


Territories of Alaska, | 


the | 


executive departments of the Government have installed eight- 


hour provisions as follows: 

1. The eight-hour law extending the operation of the eight- 
hour day to work done for the Government by contractors and 
subcontractors, as well as work done by the Government. 

2. The law providing an eight-hour day for all female em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, a jurisdiction over which 
Congress has complete power to act. This law is now in actual 
operation in the city of Washington without any of those grave 
business disturbances which overfearful persons had been led 
to expect. 

83. The dredge workers’ eight-hour law, to remedy a decision 
of the Supreme Court in regard to men engaged in dredging out 
rivers and harbors. 

4, An eight-hour provision relating to civilians engaged 
the manufacture of ordnance and powder production. 

5. An eight-hour provision relating to post-office clerks and 
letter carriers. 

6. An eight-hour provision 
under the naval appropriation. 

7. A requirement that all coal purchased for the 
Navy shall be mined in an eight-hour workday. 


in 


relating to workmen employed 


use of the 


; greater skill and efficien 


In nearly every State in the Union, as well as in our island | 
possessions, an eight-hour day governs work on the public roads 
and also all public construction, whether by the Government or | 


by contract. 

In all the mining States of the country an eight-hour law 
governs the operation of the mines, smelters, and the hoisting 
machinery for the conveyance of both mining products and 
workingmen. 

In a large number of States train dispatchers may be em- 
ployed only for an eight-hour day, and in 10 States there is an 


eight-hour provision governing employment on street railway | 


and eleetric trains. In the building trades of nearly every State 
in the Union eight hours, and in some cases less, represent the 
working day. Where the occupation is at all hazardous or 
involves human life it has been the custom of State legislators 
throughout the country to limit the hours and make the eight- 
hour day standard. It is demanded for the safety of human 
life. But on the basis of human life involved railway frans- 
portation stands far and away in importance above all other 
lines of industrial activity. American railways carried last 
year over 1,000,000,000 passengers; railways employ over 
2,000,000 men, and they kill over 10,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren and injure about 200,000 per annum. Moreover, it is ad- 


mitted that one of the most fruitful causes of this loss of life | 


and limb due to accidents is the excessive hours of labor which 
the men are compelled to work. 

The records of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen 
and Firemen alone show that they have paid out over $18,000,000 
for the deaths and disabilities of their members. Last year 
the engineers contributed $2,270,000 to the widows and orphans 
of their killed. The trainmen paid $2,421,000 and the con- 
ductors $1,761,000 for the relief of their human wreckage. There 
is, therefore, on every ground ample justification for the Presi- 
dent’s declaration that ultimately, “backed by the favorable 
judgment of society,” the railway men of America will secure 
the eight-hour day. 


COST OF THE BIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


For six months railway organs have proclaimed that the cost | 


of installing the eight-hour day would be $100,000,000. This 
seems to have been a favorite figure in the railway propaganda 
business. When the air-brake law was pending it was likewise 
predicted that it would cost $100,000,000 to put into effect. 
When the safety coupler was proposed railway officials opposed 
it on the ground it would cost them $100,000,000 to install. 
Again, when electric headlights were demanded railway officials 
said it would cost them $100,000,000; and so for eight months 
past, until recently when they reached Washington, the eight- 
hour day would cost them just $100,000,000. Showing how 
easily they devise their offhand estimates, they now state that 
the eight-hour day will cost them just $60,000,000 to install. 


| day is to cost them $60,000,000, or less than 25 per 
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The railway brotherhoods, on the other hand, produce a detailed | 


estimate showing that even if no change is made in train sched- 
ules, the cost of installing the eight-hour day for the men repre- 
senting the brotherhoods will be only $27,000,000; whereas, if 
the companies will consent to a freight-train schedule of 123 
miles per hour instead of the present 10 miles per hour, there 
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Why, then, should this Congress or the American people enter- 
fain a particle of fear that this bill will be a tax upon the public 
by forcing an increase of rates? . Moreover, no such increase 
cin be made except by the consent of the Government and of 
Congress, aud, as we have seen by the reports of the railway 
companies as made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, no 
gress or the American people. The railroad companies are play- 
ing a desperate guine for delay; they realize only too well that 
the demands of justice and of humanity are with the men. They 
know that it is only a matter of time that they must grant the 
eight-hour day. But Congress can not humor their selfish de- 
signs. The time to co justice is now, when the emergency of 
ihe Nation, as the requirements of humanity, demand this bill 
establishing the eight-hour day. 





Gandy Makes Report of His Work. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HARRY L. GANDY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


LON 


[x vie Louse or Represenratives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting, indeed, as this ses- 
sion of Congress is drawing to a close that a Representative 
should) review legislation and departmental affairs affecting 
the district he has the honor to represent. I therefore take 
this opportunity, under leave regufarly granted me by the House, 
to call attention to many maiters in which western South Da- 
kota folks are interested. 

RURAL CREDITS, 

Lhe present Congress placed on the statute books the first 
Federal farm-loan law this Nation ever had. While the bill 
was under consideration it received the praise of Members of 
Congress without regard to party affiliation, and out of 435 
Members but 10 votes were cast against it. Under this law 
12 farm-loan banks will be established, and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board is at this time engaged in conducting hearings at 
various places in the country to determine the proper locations 
for these loan banks. 

Short-time loans and high rates of interest have seriously 
crippled the agricultural interests of this Nation and prevented 
the proper development thereof. I am confident that long-time 
loans with low rates of interest and the opportunity for pay- 
ment on the amortization plan will be of great benefit to the 
country generally and western South Dakota in particular. 

GOOD ROADS, 

‘The good-roads bill enacted by Congress and approved by the 
President provides for the cooperative assistance of the Federal 
Government in the construction and maintenance of reads over 
which the mails are carried and an appropriation of $75,000,000 
for five years’ work—$5,000,000 the first year, peer the 
second, $15,000,000 the third, $20,000,000 the fourth, and $25,- 
000,000 the fifth yvear. The money appropriated will be ap- 
portioned among the States sccording to three factors: One- 
third in the ratio which the area of the State bears to the total 
area of all the States, one-third according to population, and 
one-third according to the mileage of rural delivery and star 
routes. South Dakota has of the total 2.58 per cent of the 
area, 0.688 per cent of the population, and 1.807 per cent of the 
rural and star routes. By consolidating those three factors we 
find that our State will be entitled to 1.675 per cent of the money 
appropriated. This will give us $838,750 the first year, $167,500 
the second, $251,250 the third, $325,000 the fourth, and $418,750 
the fifth, or a total of $1,256,250. 

The bill also provides for an appropriation of $1,000,000 a 
year for 10 years for the construction of roads in forest reserves. 
This is entirely proper, for in these forest reserves the Govern- 
ment owns practically all of the land and the timber, and be- 
cause of the Government ownership neither the land nor _ 
timber is taxable. While a million dollars a year looks like 
big sum of money, yet when it is realized that we have 151. - 
251,066 acres in forest reserves that sum, in addition to the 
money which the States now receive from the sale of timber, 
seems simall ecnough to start new highway work with. South 
Dakota has 1,129,208 acres of forest reserves, or 0.0072 per cent 
of the total area of the Nation. It has been decided by the 
honerable Secretary of Agriculture to apportion the million 
dollars each year on a combined basis of area and valuation of 
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the forests, and on that reckoning there will be expended in the 
forest reserves in South Dakota each year for 10 years the sum 


er 








of $8,115, or a total of $81,150. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 


There are pending in this Congress two bills which I intro 


duced to pay damages to Government employees in western 


South Dakota who were injured while at work. States haye 
made provision for proper compensatioa in the case of private 
employment, but very little provision had been made for em- 
ployees of the Government. Some few lines of work were 
provided for in a compensation act, but this Congress passed : 
bill making provision for all of the employees of the Govern 
ment. Thus, if one of the employees in the Indian Service, or 
the Reclamation Service, or the Forestry Service, or the public 
land service, or any one of the many other lines of Government 
work in western South Dakota, should suffer injury while en- 
gaged in line of duty, it will not again be necessary to intro 
duce a special bill to pay a reasonable sum of damages for the 
injury. 
THE CHAMBERLAIN-OACOMA BRIDGE. 

On April 28, 1916, there was approved the law compelling 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to build a per 
manent bridge across the Missouri River between Chambe: 
lain and Oacoma, 8. Dak. Two years from that date are given 
for the railroad company to commence work and the structure 
must be completed within four years 

The necessity for action of this sort has been apparent for 
many years, for at best the pile and pontoon bridge constructed 
by the Milwaukee road when the extension of its line west of 
the Missouri River was undertaken is but a makeshift and 
many times each year the flood waters of the Missouri or drift 
ing ice put it out of commission. In 1915 for a total of 85 days 
not a train crossed the bridge, and the record for 1916 is ever 
worse than that. Constant agitation in South Dakota, protests 
by commercial clubs, action by the State board of railroad 
commissioners and resolutions by the State legislature availed 
nothing. It occurred to me that inasmuch as Congress alone 
has the power to grant permission to build a bridge across « 
navigable stream, Congress would have the power to remedy 
situation which without question has retarded the development 
of the towns and of the country along the Milwaukee road be 
iween the Missouri River and Rapid City. 

On January 24, 1916, I introduced House bill 8909 to repea! 
the act which permitted. the building of the pontoon and pile 
bridge now in use and to grant permission for the building of 
a permanent bridge. That bill has become a law and, Mr. 
Speaker, undoubtedly before this time next year the construc 
tion of the bridge provided for will have been commenced. 
WwW ee that bridge will have been built a hope of years will have 
been realized and a tong step will have been taken for the 
citadieat growth, and development of a large portion of west 
ern South Dakota that depends upon this line for railroad trans 
portation. 

LIVE STOCK DEMONSTRATION WORK. 

Two Federal experimental farms are conducted in western 
South Dakota by the Department of Agriculture, the one at 
Newell, on the Bellefourche irrigation project, being an irri 
gated farm, and the one at Ardmore, in Fall River County. 
being a dry-land station. The Department of Agriculture ha: 
several other experimental farms in what is known as the semi 
arid region of the West, and every one of those farms has been 
operated solely on the theory of ‘production. Practical experi- 
ence in the West has taught us that to make farming successful 
we must not only have worked out the theory of production. 
but must also put into practical operation the theory of utiliz: 
tion of the crops and feeds that are raised. Outside of the 
horses that are kept for work, there is no live stock on these 
farms. Some years ago the Secretary of Agriculture became 
convineed that the equipment of these farms with live stock 
would do two things: First, the increase of the stock and the 
dairy products would tend to reduce the operating expenses: 
and, second, a careful, watchful feeding of the stock and noti 
tion of the results would furnish us with definite informatio: 
as to the relative feeding values of the forage feeds that we are 
able to raise on the high prairies of the West. 

Twice the Secretary of Agriculture included in his estimates 
an item of $87,500 “to conduct investigations and experiments 
in problems connected with the establishment of dairy and 
meat production enterprises on the semiarid and _ irrigated 
lands of the western United States, including the purchase 0! 
live stock and the erection of barns and other necessary build 
no and the employment of necessary persons,” but neither 

last year nor this year did the Committee on Agriculture in 








clude that item in the Agricultural appropriation bill as re- 
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norted to the House. During the consideration of that appro- 
priation bill, on April 29, 1916 I offered an amendment to 
appropriate $40,000 for the work which I have just mentioned. 
After considerable opposition, as reference to the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Record will disclose, that amendment was agreed to and 
was included in the bill as it was finally passed and approved 


bv the President I have every reason to believe that although 
the amount of money appropriated is not as great as was de- 
sired by the Agricultural Department, the Federal farms at 
Ardmore and Newell will be equipped with live stock during 


the present fiscal year. 
FOREST RESERVE HOMESTEADS 

When the general forest-reserve homestead act was passed 
on January 11, 1906, one exception was made in the Nation, and 
that exception provided that agricultural lands within the forest 
reserve in Lawrence and Pennington Counties, S. Dak., could 
only be homesteaded by persons who occupied 
January 1, 1906. That exc eption pract Iv closed a large 
number of agricultural tracts in the forests in those two coun 


ties. In 1907 and in 1912 acts of Congress were passed exempt- 





} 


ing certain townships from the provisions of that restriction 
and on February 2. 1916, I introduced House bill 10668, repealing 
the restriction entirely. That bill passed Congress and was ap 


° 
». 


proved by the President on July 1916, and under its provisions 





several hundred people will be enabled to obtain hon n acri 
eultural tracts in the forests in those two counties 
MISSOURI RIVER POWER SITES. 

Always watchful for an opportunity to advance tl nterests 
of South Dakota, I sought and obtained an appointment for an 
interview with the President in order to call to 1 attention the 
possibilities for power development on the Missouri R in 
connection with the location of the Government nitrate plant 
After securing this appointment I invited the other Memb oO 
the South Dakota delegation in Congress to accompany me to 
the White House. That the President was interested in what 
we had to offer was apparent from the fact that he requested 
permission to keep the blue prints, profi and data which I 
had with relation to power possibiliti« t what are known as 
the Little Bend and the Big Bend sites. Since that time T have 
forwarded to the Board of A engineers of the War Depart 
ment blue prints and information relative to pov ibilitie 
in the vicinity of Mobridge. I have received persm uranc 
both from the President and from the Secretary « * that 
South Dakota power sites will receive serious consid 
investigation before the location for the Governme! nitrate 


plant is decided. 
The experts who testified before the committees of Congress 
with relation to the nitrate plant stated that for the most eco- 


nomical operation 30,000 horsepower of electrical energy should 
be provided, and it is indeed interesting to note that the re 
port of the engineering firm of Church, Westinghouse, Kerr & 


Co., made after a survey and reconnoissance in 1911, places the 
minimum horsepower development at the Little Bend site, 
which is located about 50 miles north and west of Pierre, at 
41,000 horsepower, based on the lowest flow of water that we 
have any record of in the Missouri River. The mean annual 
horsepower was placed at 120,000 and the maximum at con- 
siderable in excess of 200,000. Power sites undeveloped of that 
size are few and far between in the United States. The sites in 
South Dakota have the advantage of being far inland, where 
in time of war there would be no possibility of the plant fall 
ing into the hands of an invading enemy and thus cutting off 
the supply of nitrate for explosives; the distance is not great 
to the central farming States where fertilizer is needed, the 
Missouri River is navigable both above and below any of the 
power sites, and a plant could be so constructed that during the 
flood-water season of June, July, and August the surplus power 
could be utilized for irrigation purposes. I have every assur- 
ance that the location of the nitrate plant will be decided by a 
board of competent engineers, solely on the relative merits of 
the various sites put forth, and on the merits of the power 
sites on the Missouri River in South Dakota I am content to 
rest our case, 

The building of a Government nitrate plant is a part of a 
general plan to have the Government manufacture a sufficient 
amount of its munitions of war to control prices, so that great 
corporations dealing in war supplies can not make undue profits 
out of the effort that is being made at present to place this 
Nation on a basis of reasonable preparedness. Early in this 
Session of Congress, under the rules of the Democratic caucus, 
53 Members of the House signed a caucus call and thus forced 
consideration of the issue of Government manufacture of muni- 
tions. At that caucus a resolution was adopted instructing 
the majority members of the Rules Committee to bring in a 
special rule making in order amendments to the appropriation 
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terior might temporarily use funds from one State in another 
State, but that the expenditures should be equalized according 
to the money paid in each 10-year period. If that law still | 
existed it would be apparent that South Dakota has not re- 


ceived her shure of the reclamation funds, for the Belle Fourche | 
project cost over ~3,000,000, and between eight and 
nine millions have been turned into the reclamation fund by 
the sale of public lands in the State. Section 6 of the act ap- 
prov June 25, 1910, repealed section 9 above referred to, 
and there is now no requirement, limitation, or restriction with 
relation to any particular State, so far as the reclamation fund 
ls 


something 
ed 


concerned. 

In the general appropriation bill providing for the Reclama- 
tion Service there is an item of $50,000 for the survey of new | 
projects on a cooperative basis. In 1913 and 1914 the State 
of South Dakota, through its State engineer, spent quite a | 
sum of money in surveying reclamation propositions in the 
Cheyenne River watershed and in making a report on the pro- 
posed Angostura project. I personally appeared before the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Reclamation Commission in | 
nn endeavor te have the expenditures heretofore made by South 
Dakota aecepted as the State’s cooperative share and thus 
permit the Reclamation Commission to go ahead with a com- | 
plete investigation as to the merits of the Angostura project. 
Up to this time no decision has been reached on the question. 
Judge Will R. King, chief counsel for the Reclamation Service | 
and member of the Reclamation Commission, is now in the 
West visiting various reclemation projects, and I am in hopes 
that in the near future he will visit the Belle Fourche irriga- 
tion project and also the proposed Angostura project. 

An investigation of this project by the Federal Reclamation 
Service is very much to be desired, for unless a governmental 
report on the practicability and approximate cost of this project 
is available, we would stand no chance of having it included 
mmong the new projects to be constructed when a further ad- 
vance of money to the reclamation fund is authorized. 


LEAVE OF 


ABSENCE FOR 


After the National Guard had been called out for patrol 
duty on 


NATIONAL GUARDSMEN. 


quirements during the period of their service. All the law on 
the subject contemplated service by a homesteader in time of 
war, whereas in the present situation the guardsmen were 
called away from their homes, although a state of war did not 
then and does not now exist. Many bills were introduced on 
the subjeet by the various Members of Congress, and after due 
consideration I was authorized by the Public Lands Committee 
to report one of the bills. I later called the bill up for con- 
sideration in the House, where it was passed without objection. 
Tt has since passed the Senate and received the approval of 
the President. 

TOWN SITE 


OF NEWELL, 


‘The Government town site at Newell, on the Belle Fourche 
irrigation project, consisted of 640 acres of land, of which 40 
acres were withdrawn for administrative purposes. Prior to the 
town lot sale in 1909, certain advertising literature was put out, 
wherein it was stated that out of the proceeds of the sale the 
Government would construct public improvements on the town 
site, such as water and sewerage systems, and so forth. At the 
time that statement was made there were pending in Congress 








the Mexican border attention was called to the fact | 
that there was no provision of law whereby homesteaders who 
were members of the guard would be relieved of residence re- | 





certain bills under which public improvements could have been 
made on Government town sites, but that legislation failed to 
pass and not a dollar of money received from the sale of lots 
Was ever expended at Newell. Twice in previous Congresses 
efforts were made to in a measure make good the ‘vord of 
officials of the Reclamation Service with reference to this town 
site, but those efforts failed. 

After consultation with citizens of Newell and, realizing that 
it is perhaps impossible to secure any return of the money which 
has already been paid into the United States Treasury for lots 
at Newell, I introduced House bill 12889 authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the municipal authorities of the 
town site of Newell the unsold and unreserved portion of the 
town site and provide regulations under which the said au- 
thorities should sell the land and with the proceeds construct 
municipal improvements. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and by that committee I was authorized 
to report it favorably, with an amendment instructing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell the land and apply the proceeds 
to the construction of public improvements. The bill was 
amended on the floor of the House to provide that of the proceeds 
of the land sale not to exceed $15,000 should be used for public 
improvements, and as so amended it passed and received the 
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approval of the President. Undoubtedly, under the representa- 
tions that were made prior to the first lot sale the town of 
Newell is entitled to a greater return than $15,000, for the Goy- 


| ernment has already received approximately $60,000 from the 


sale of lots. However, a certainty is better than an uncertainty 
and under this bill Newell will receive the benefit of $15,000 
from the sale of approximately 500 acres and thereafter wil! 
receive material benefit by this land having passed into private 
ownership and thus have been placed upon the tax list. 

LEMMON RESERVOIR SITE, 

The city of Lemmon, 8S. Dak., some years ago constructed. 4 
reservoir on 80 acres of land embraced in a homestead entry a 
few miles north of that city, across the line in North Dakota. 
It was thought that when the homesteader obtained title to the 
land the city would purchase it from him, but the homesteader 


| never did perfect his title, so it turned out that the city had 


approximately $20,000 worth of improvements on Government 


| land, with no law under which it could acquire title thereto. 


A bill was introduced in and passed by the Senate under 
Or 


which, upon payment of $1.25 per acre, a revocable title was to 
be given to the city of Lemmon. Information reached me from 


| the municipal authorities that the city desired to obtain a fe« 


title to this land, so when the bill reached the Public Lands 
Committee of the House I secured an amendment to it pro 


| viding for the appraisal of the land, exclusive of improvements, 


on the same basis that isolated tract land is appraised, and 
for the absolute sale to the city of Lemmon upon payment of 
the appraised price. As so amended the bill passed the House 
the Senate concurred in the amendment, and the President 
signed it. 
DEADWOOD ASSAY 
For some time there has been a tendency in Congress to build 
up the big assay offices of the Nation at the expense of thy 
smaller ones. In fact, an effort has been made to discontinuc 
a number of the smaller offices. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the assay office at Deadwood ranks well in comparison with 
other offices in the West, it has been crippled by an expense 
allowance so small as to make it impossible to handle there thi 
bullion which is mined in the Black Hills. But $500 was al- 
lowed last year for the contingent expenses of this office, and 
with chemicals, fluxing materials, crucibles, and so forth, rising 
ln price the office was seriously handicapped. TI made certain 
that provision for this office was made in the House in the ap 
propriation bill and then personally went before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate in an effort to have the con 
tingent-expense item raised. That effort was successful, and 


OFFICE, 


| while the increase is not large, yet instead of $500 for contingent 


expenses the Deadwood assay office this year has $1,500, whic! 
will.enable it to handle the Black Hills bullion, whieh of right 
ought to be credited to that office. 

THE YELLOWSTONE TRAIL. 

Indian lands in eastern Corson County were a stumblingblock 
to the Yellowstone Trail Association, which has worked hard fo: 
a good road from the east to the Yellowstone National Park 
and the coast. A year or two ago an offer was made to tlh 
honorable Secretary of the Interior to the effect that if onc 
third of the cost of the highway across these Indian lands 
would be paid for out of Indian funds the county of Corson an 
the trail association would jointly provide for the other two 
thirds of the construction. On that basis Secretary Lane re 
ommended an appropriation in the last Congress, but it failed 
During the hearings on the Indian appropriation bill before the 
Indian Committee of the House, of which I am a member, «1! 
amendment was offered to the bill appropriating $5,000 for thi 
work. At that time I assisted in securing the adoption of thx 
amendment by the committee, and later assisted in securing its 
retention in the bill on the floor of the House. Under that ap 
propriation work has already been commenced under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of the Standing Rock Reservation 
The completed highway will not only be a benefit to tourists 
and to white settlers of Corson County, but also to the Indians 
for it will assist in providing a good road east and west acros 
this big county, which is peopled by both Indians and whites. 

DEPOSITING OF INDIAN FUNDS. 


Of Indian funds there are two classes—individual India 
money and tribal Indian money. The Indians of the severa! 
reservations in western South Dakota have many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of individual Indian funds, and by law 
that money is deposited in banks, the Indians receiving thc 
interest which the bank pays thereon. When I became a Mem 
ber of Congress I found quite a large percentage of the indi- 
vidual Indian funds on deposit outside the district. Believing 
that the depositing of this money in local banks in and adjacent 
to the reservation counties would assist in the development of 


jae 


jai 
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what we term the Indian country, I have persistently insisted, 


both before reservation officials and officials in the Indian Office | 


here, that local banks be given the preference. In this effort I 
have in a measure been successful, and more than a score of 
banks in western South Dakota have been designated as de- 
positories for individual Indian funds since my term began. 
These banks and others which had been designated before have 
on deposit approximately the maximum permitted by the Indian 
Office regulations. Local banks have been disposed to offer a 
higher rate of interest for these funds than big banks in other 
States, and thus the Indians have been benefited and are receiv- 
ing larger returns on their funds. 

‘Tribal Indian money is kept in the Treasury of the United 


States, and the Indians of South Dakota have nearly $6,000,000 


here in Washington. On February 12, 1916, I introduced House 
hill 11419, empowering the Secretary of the Interior to withdraw 
tribal funds from the Treasury of the United States and make 
deposits in banks in the States in which the Indians reside. I 
have been unable as yet to secure action on that bill, but I shall 
continue to press it in the hope of securing its passage. The 


depositing of nearly $6,000,000 in the banks of South Dakota | 


would work wonders in the development of the State, and at 
the same time, fer the most part, the banks would be willing 
to pay more interest than the Government pays the Indians. 


Thus the Indians and the people of the State would both be } 
benefited and the Federal Government would be relieved of the | 


payment of interest on this sum. 
BLACK HILLS CLAIM 
lor many years the Sioux Indians have pressed their claim 
that they were not dealt with fairly in the matter of the cession 
of the Black Hills from their reservation by the agreement of 


September 26, 1876, which was ratified by Congress on Febru- | 


ary 28, 1877. The Fort Laramie treaty of April 29, 1868, re- 
stricted the Sioux Indians to South Dakota west of the Mis- 
souri Kiver and the existing reservations on the east bank of 
the river, the Crow Creek, and the Yankton. That treaty was 
formaily ratified by the Senate of the United States on Febru- 
ary 16, 1869, and was proclaimed by the President on February 
24, 1869. It guaranteed the inviolability of the restricted Sioux 
Indian Reservations against all encroachments by whites. 

The story of the discovery of gold in the Black Hills and the 
subsequent rush of prospectors, together with the trouble. with 
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the Indians, although 40 years ago, is well known to South | 


Dakota folks 

Notwithstanding the fact that the treaty of 1868 pledged the 
Government of the United States to the care and support of the 
Indians and the inviolability of their reservations, in view of 
on August 15, 1876, a provision was written into the Indian 
appropriation bill by Congress saying that thereafter no appro- 
priations should be made for the subsistence of the said In- 
dians unless they should first agree to relinquish the Black 
Hills country. That threat had the desired effect, and on Sep- 
tember 26, 1876, the Indians ceded to the Government 8,317,440 
acres of land, included in which were the Black Hills. The In- 
diaus insist that in that agreement the Government did not pay 
them any consideration and did not undertake to do anything 
for them which it had not already pledged itself to do in the 
treaty of 1°58. Thus they say that they practically gave away 
the Black Hills country. 

The claims of many tribes of Indians against the Government 
have been tried before and adjudicated by the United States 
Court of Claims in Washington, and on February 3, 1916, I in- 
troduced House bill 10774 to permit the Sioux Indians to bring 
suit on their claim before the Court of Claims and thus secure 
a final determination of the matter. The bill was referred to a 
subcommittee of the Indian Committee, and after extended con- 
sideration was reported to the whole committee and a favorable 
report made to the House on June 23, 1916. The press of im- 
portant national legislation and some objections in the House 
have prevented me from securing consideration of the bill. It 
how appears probable that no action will be had thereon before 
the December session, but inasmuch as it is well up on the 
calendar the House will undoubtedly dispose of it during the 
month of December before the consideration of annual appro- 
priation bills begins, and I am very hopeful for its passage 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, RAPID CITY INDIAN SCHOOL, 

The Rapid City Indian School has outgrown its present school 
building and the necessity for providing a new building has 
been apparent for some time. I secured the adoption by the 


ie cession of territory which the Government then received, | 


Indian Committee of an amendment to the Indian appropria- | 
tion bill authorizing the construction of a new school building 


to cost not exceeding $30,000, and that item remained in the 
bill as it was finally approved. It is my thought that when the 


capacity of those three mission schools the Governme 
away short of having provided adequate school f 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The bill to provide for the pensioning of veterans of Indian 
wars, which passed the House a few months ago and is now 
pending in the Senate, provided that no pension should be 
paid unless the term of service was at least 90 days. The last 
Indian trouble in South Dakota occurred late in 1890 and early | 
in 1891, but was not of 90 days’ duration. In order that those 


who participated in this campaign might not be deprived of a 


pension, if pensions for Indian campaigns are to be paid by 
the Government, I secured in the House an amendment provid- 
ing that the restriction as to 90 days should not apply where | 
the teym of active service was for the full period of the cam- 
paign, even jf the campaign was not of 90 days’ duration. 
From the Public Lands Committee I reported a bill to renew } 
he lease to the Phillips estate to certain public lands which 


inclosed in the buffalo pasture near Fort Pierre. That bill 

the House and doubtless will pass the Senate before the 
the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

the legislative, judicial, and executive 


Cul 
{ 
ot 


appropriation bill | 


no provision was made for the office of the surveyor general | 
of South Dakota, and if that bill had passed as it came to the 
House that oflice would have been closed. We still have some 
unsurveyed public lands in South Dakota, and in addition | 


claims and forest-reserve homesteads are by 
metes and bounds surveys, which makes it necessary to continue 


thereto mineral 





the office of surveyor general for some time. I assisted in 
amending that appropriation bill to make provision for the 
South Dakota surveyor general’s office on the same basis as | 
last year. 

I have not forgotten the veterans of the Nation’s service, and 


I am pleased to report that several private pension bills intro- 
duced by me have been finally passed, and there is every pros- 
pect that more will be at the December session. I voted for 
the bills pensioning widows and orphans of veterans of the 
War with Spain and also for the bill raising to $20 per month 
the maximum amount of pension for widows of Civil War vet- 
erans, which is now $12 per month, which latter bill became a 


law. 
IN CONCLUSION, 
Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, it seems to me that I may be per- | 
mitted to say with pardonable pride that the record of accom- | 
plishment speaks for itself. I have faithfully attended the | 


sessions of Congress and carefully taken care of the depart- 
mental business of western South Dakota folks. Indian affairs, 
public lands, reclamation, forest reserve, and numerous other 
propositions make the departmental as well as 


ernmental 





tla islative work heavy. The record is an open one, and it is 
submitted in order to more fully acquaint my constituents with 
the work of their Representative in Congress. | 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


JOHN M. 


OF MONTANA, 


HON. EVANS, 
In tue Houser or Representatives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday last this House passed 
House bill 17700, At that time I was anxious to submit a few 
remarks on the same, but, owing to the great emergency then 


existing, many Members of this House were willing to forego 
the opportunity to express their views, that the bill might 
become a law before the time set for a strike and thus avert 


a national calamity, a calamity probably fraught with more 


disaster to the American people than any that has befallen 
this country in the last quarter of a century. Three days 
after the passage and approval of that bill the House has 
graciously permitted me to express my views. I approved that 


bill and voted for it; and while I felt at the time the measure | 
should have had more consideration and deliberation, I recog- 
nized the great emergency confronting the Congress and the 
people, and therefore willingly gave my vote for the measure. 
That act has now been a law for three days, and we are now 
getting the opinion of the country on our work, and my observa- 
tion leads me to believe our action will meet with the approval 
of the people. I regret, Mr. Speaker, to find a number of men 
in this House, taking their cue from the candidate of the Re- 
publican Party, now criticizing the measure. Yet the record 
shows a number of the gentlemen voted for the bill. I am not 
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ashamed of my vote; I am proud of it, and my vote aided in 
averting a great national disaster. 

We are advised, Mr. Speaker, that this legislation is to be 
made the principal issue in the coming campaign. If so, the 
Democratic Party welcomes the issue. The whole spirit of the 
times recognizes the justice of shorter hours for labor. Half of 
the Republican membership of the House voted for it. Every 
man on the other side of the House with Progressive tendencies 
voted for it, only the standpatters and leaders and bosses voted 
against it. It is true, I am sorry to say, that when the meas- 
ure was voted on in the Senate every Republican, with one neta- 
ble exception, aligned himself with the bosses of the House 
and voted against the measure. The one exception was the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FotiertTe], and he voted for 
practically every Democratic measure that has passed that body 
during the present administration, and the people of his State 
have just shown their approval of his course by overwhelmingly 
renominating him. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of an eight-hour day is no longe 
a debatable question. Society everywhere recognizes and ay 
proves the justice of it. It was not the real question at issu 
in the legislation passed. The real overshadowing question wa: 
Should steps be taken to prevent a strike and avert a great 
calamity? The Democratic Party took the position that th: 
strike should be averted. The Republican Party, in the tan 
guage of some of its eminent leaders, wanted action. “ Action 
meant loss, suffering, bloodshed, if not civil war. The Demo 
cratic administration believed that an ounce of prevention was 


worth a pound of cure, and undertook to prevent rather than 
cure. 
The difference between the two great parties in their dealin 


with great questions like this is well illustrated by an editoria 
in the New York World of recent date which, with your pe: 
mission, I quote. It is as follows: 

1907—1916. 

Most of the criticism of the President and Congress for preventi: 
a railroad strike by the only means available is either so malicious! 
partisan or so foolishly short-sighted that it hardly merits serious 
sideration. 

This is not the first time that extraordinary conditions have nec: 
tated a resort to extraordinary measures, and that it has been necessa! 
for the Government to serve private interest in order to protect t! 
public interest. 

In, the year 1907 the United States experienced one of the most 
astrous panics of its history. Years were required to liquidate it. 

In the midst of this panie President Roosevelt placed the resource 
of the United States Treasury at the disposition of J. Pierpont Morea 
and a coterie of New York bankers. 

Some of these men were immediately responsible for the panic. 
the sense that it began in their determination to crush Morse. Tl 
did not intend to have a panic, but they loosed forces that they wei 
unable to control. 

When the panic became a fact, however, there was no time to wast 
in fixing responsibility. The thing to do was to stop it. The quickest 
way to stop it was to turn the Treasury over to Mr. Morgan and hi 
associates and let them reestablish the market. This was done. 

In theory there could be no act of government more reprehensib 
morally, legally, and politically than to put a group of Wall Street ban! 
ers into physical possession of the United States Treasury. No san 
man would think of defending it as an established policy of governm: 
Nevertheless there was no other method immediately available of m 
ing the crisis. The United States had an antiquated banking and cu 
rency law which encouraged panics, and the situation had to be 
without an hour’s delay. 

The panic was stopped. Mr. Morgan and his associates are said t 
have made fortunes out of their operations, and probably they did. Ii 
could not have been otherwise ; but their gains were small in compariso 
with the losses the country wculd have sustained if the panic had 
tinued even a week. 

Out of this situation, however, came the public sentiment that fina! 
enabled President Wilson to obtain the enactment of the banking ar 
currency law which has made the United States panic proof. 

The country confronted a similar situation of disaster in the thr: 
ened railroad strike. The President and Congress took the swift 
sure way to avert it. In itself this legislation is not defensible, bu! 
an emergency measure it was the only common-sense course to take. 

Out of it must come a code of labor legislation analogous t 
banking and currency act. 
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That code will not be adopted in a week 
in a month, but it will be adopted. The machinery has finally been s 
in motion. : 

The main difference between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt in tl 
two crises is that Mr. Wilson took decisive measures before the damz 
had been done, and Mr. Roosevelt waited until after the damage had | 
done. 

The President and Congress saved the country from a civil war 2! 
gave it time for calm, dispassionate action to prevent a similar crisi 
the future. What would be the state of affairs in the United Sta 
to-day if less prompt and effective measures had been adopted by) 
Government? 'That is the complete reply to all this irrespomsibie cri' 
cism. 

Was it not better, Mr. Speaker, that this strike should 
averted than that it should be allowed to paralyze the countr 
for weeks or months? 

A great hue and cry is being made by our opponents that tl 
administration and the party has surrendered the principle © 
arbitration. It is known to all men that the President frie 
to arbitrate this matter; that he worked as no President eve 
worked to bring these contending parties together on some 
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basis for arbitration, but the parties to the contest would not to a number of Federal leg \ 
arbitrate. ‘ | consti ite the record of the } (itniitits 
There is no law compelling arbitration. To stand for arbitra- | record makes an appeal t prog 
tion and yet get no arbitration was but a vain and futile thing. } voter. An examination of 
As the President said in his message to the Congress: } Measures shows that if it was intene 
To stand firm for the principle of arbitration and yet not | WEES incorrect and misir < 


arbitration seemed to me futile, and something more than futile, be- | gre; 








: ble dist ; ‘ i ; success so ful Ss these act 
§ . invo d inealeulable distress to the country and consequences fire 
eaggthe: ets worse than those of war, and that in the midst of | they origit ated Wi h ie pur : . 
eace | bs a Republican administ ti | 
' I yield to no man in firm adhe rence, alike of conviction a nd of will appear from a briet ‘ 
purpuse, to the prin iple of arbitration in industrial disputes; | thoan ‘ 
matters have come to a sudden crisis in this particular dispute and the ole et 
country had been caught unprovided with any practicable means of | 
enforcing that conviction in practice (by whose fault we will not now ! 
stop to inquire). A_ situation had to be met whose elements and fixed | Phe rislat Pre 
conditions were indisputable. The practical and patriotic course to | VI] hoe o 1 : 
pursue, as it seemed to me. was to secure immediate peace by coat d-; WHo Had a pretimibary 1 | 
ing the one thing in the demands of the men which society itself and | system During his admis t 
any arbitrators who represt nied public sentiment were most likely to | for ag creo ial commission to s | i} ‘ , 
approve, and immediately lay the foundations for securing arbitration | vhiel a 4 as s - : 
with regard to everything else involved. The event has confirmed that | WHICH Was subsequently | sel was fr: Ss report 
judgment. ‘ ; , : ‘a |The Republican Party was first to ce \ 
was seeking to compose the present in order to safeguars tu Pe . : °nD Hs “acti lovixlatior 4 s ‘ 
‘ore re : for I wished an atmosphere of peace and friendly cooperation ew of rural-credits I a = , 
in which to take counsel with the representatives of the Nation with I91i2. Later the Democratic Part is ‘ pint 
regard to the best means for providing, so far as it might prove pos- | form favoring an investigation nto 1 hier t i 
sible to provide, against the recurrence of such unhappy situations in | 


. - . npoartisi ‘ tl re Wer ol 10 ‘ <t 1 rh i 
the future—the best and most practicable means of securing calm and | M@8PAarGsan, as there . . ; ( i 
fair arbitration of all industrial disputes in the days to come and 5 in the Senate. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time the parties to a great It appears that the initi: tive in tl sub ect Cie 
industrial dispute failed to arbitrate. I reeall that after | Republican Party, which was first to declare 
months of a coal strike in the State of Colorado this House | legislation on the subject, first to cause an 
sent a committee there to investigate the matter in the hopes | MPst to legislate with reference to the matte 
of adjusting it; I had the honor to be a member of that com- | 
mittee. The strike had been on for six months when your | ; , s 
Representatives reached the scene; untold hardships had been R poe cate a ar-ndlie- eer aro War 
endured by men, women, and children. The State was par- | Sr a peer eae eet aes om e 
alyzed, crime was rampant, and during all those terrible months | B8VINS Det - held sO OF ee ere eee ee Seer 
the striking miners had offered to arbitrate, but the operators earn) eee WE Tee appteral of Xess ar ogee 
said “we have nothing to arbitrate.’ They would not even introduced an amendment to the Constitution authorizing U 
meet in conference with the representatives of labor. Your | G@Vermment to levy income taxes, hh modified f 
committee tried to bring about arbitration but without sue- er paseed : ere ppt Re ee ee eee 2 F 
cess. The President of the United States begged the operators | 7 — ee ee et pag — eras pete fas 
to submit the questions in dispute to arbitration, only to be |)?" *°U'"" oh Sn a ae wn 
told as we had been told by the mine owners that “ We have i 
nothing to arbitrate.’ Where are the men who are now con- The Feder: we aga cere 1 Reet ae , 
demming the President because he could not bring about arbi- | 2° See eer ee ete ere ee nee 
tration in this railroad controversy? Were they then eager | eemtacann a  epeeeicenes am Samal aeaenis eaten oa 
for arbitration; did any of them lift his voice in this House, ee to ee ee eae KE genset Bapeceseong tl; wie aa 
asking for that principle, then; did any of the carping critics, | Voter of fact, eageche ‘Sha Wrackniut-Atds ae 
through the press, then iend their support; did any of the men | en shes ap eB a we en era 
who have rece ntly carried on a propaganda through chambers | “CPUDECans In wo, whee tie Demo 


¢ 


| subsequently reenneted, unde 
of commerce and other organizations, demand of the mine : 4 an = ; , ; 
owners that the principle of arbitration was sacred and should | “2S Hssued to prevent a panic in = 
ers e ~ > < Pe as sacre and § l "he , , } ‘ ‘ 
. C | “Ay , While the Federal reserve act became ua has nb Th4 ‘1 


. . y ‘ : . ' 
not be violated? No, Mr. Speaker; it did not concern them | eas 
7 : : as ; | the organization had not been completed hen the 
then. When gunmen were shooting and burning women and | 


; . : Po | out. The Republican platform of 1908S upproved the Vi 
children in Ludlow, it did not concern these critics that the | _ phe Rej ee a 
a oe S . : ; Aldrich bill, declared in favor ot l 
principle of arbitration had been thrown to the wind, or that |v ciieate and prepare a permanent re! 

. . : . slike a 3 rey * al rinknebul ( t t i 
these helpless victims were being sent to their graves by . 


/ 


as 





re iin alias eich tan a - 
cruel and heartless a combination of capital as ever disgraced | 'S*!00 Mace ifs report in 1912 ao | 
and ravaged a State. pet ee e Sara ; e wil ae oe 
Mr. Speaker, I am for the eight-hour law as passed this | jo agp, The aus SMLGAMAE diarek ae. Seadiiuml ew: Ghieke’ eamatad 
House. It may not be‘perfect, but it affords a measure of ete? is Seaaliibend al — national tanh: ( : 
justice to hundreds of thousands of honest, industrious men Hien eget na thaw a ment, 2 all of which could be eas de 7 
who merit and deserve it and the principle of an eight-hour |)... ee decane seturns. With about $525,.000.0000 neo 
day is now a fundamental part of the law of the land. It last report showed only about $20,000,000 loaned 
has come to stay and, like the principle of arbitration, it will | )o ja. In an effort ee vat $20,000, thn: aecieiel 
grow. And in addition to that it has averted the greatest i ht atacant $40, 000.000 - unichn ais’ 
calamity that has threatened the country in years. precarious iweentnnt nt, and tl ere is sti | over $350,000.000 
a their resources which is earning nothing The eo rv hb 
rn . "s uve een ft » to obtain the ul of viper 
The Faets With Reference to the Legislative Record of cone Fg atl ¥ oe sao wien ; d 
Wilson's Administration. no value to them. As planned and 1 col thie 
‘ Boa a failure and the act creating 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ gpmay I 
ov : 
r “ a This is a nonpartisan measure, passer 4 | 
HON. WILLIAM R. GREEN, | tor Federal aid to roads originated under the Taft a 
OF IOWA. | tion, under which a joint commissi« ot Ho and Se 
a appointed LO propose legislation for Federal aid We ai 
Ix rue House or Represenratives, | Republican Member of the House, first suggested the 
ee : . | a committee on roads, and every Republican voted for in 1] 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. | House. The bill for Federal aid was reported from the ¢ 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, Chairman MeCormick, of | mittee on Roads by unanimous vote—ev Repu 
* the Democratic national committee, evidently considers that the 4 for it—and the Republicans of both House and Senate 
* present political situation makes it necessary for him to claim | voted for the final bill. Like so m: other 1 
} everything for his party, in the hope that the truth, which is | the Democrats claim credit this legislation o1 
usually somewhat belated, will not be known until after the | Republican administration an pport kt 


| 
campaign is over. He has recently issued a statement with ref- | in both House and Sena 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. act of August 19, 1911, which extended its provisions to pri- 

Phe law which established the Trade Commission was an out- | maries. This last provision was strongly opposed ty the Demo- 
rrowth of the statute which created the Bureau of Corporations, | cratic Members of the House. and was inserted by way of ameni- 
pas in 1908 by a Republican House and Senate and which pro- | ment by a Republican Senate. A further amendment was mad 
vided for an investigation of violations of the antitrust law. It | by the act of August 23, 1912. The principle of regulation 01 


was thought best to expand the powers of this bureau somewhat, | Federal elections and primaries originated with the Republican 
inike it independent, and to have it managed by a commission | Party, and all the laws on the subject were passed during a 
instead of one man. This idea was advocated by President | Republican administration. 

Roosevelt, and the Republican platform of 1912 favored the 
creation of a Trade Commission. The only controversy about it 


PHYSICAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 


s to the form of the bill. It differs from the Bureau of Authorized by act of March 1, 1913, and approved by Presiden 
Corporations merely in having more officers and the right to | pot. 
xe certain investigations independent of directions given by | SHERWOOD PENSION BILL. 
the President or Congress. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW | This was introduced by Representative SHERWooD, a Democrat 

= Tae as the Pension Committee was then Democratic. At the tims 

Che tirst eight-hour law was passed by the Republicans June | the Democrats had a majority of 69 Members in the House, and 

25, 1868, providing that eight hours should constitute a day for | only 97 Democrats out of 225 voted for the bill, while 130 Repub- 

thorers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf | licans voted forit. Of the 93 votes against the bill, 90 were Demo- 
the Government. By the act of May 24, 1888, its provisions | crats. In the Senate 40 Republicans voted for it and 11 De 
were extended to letter carriers, with extra pay for overtime. | ocrats. All of the votes cast against the bill—16—were by 
\ucust 1, 1892—Harrison’s administration—it was further pro- | Democrats. It will thus be seen that the bill was really a Re 

vided that eight hours should constitute a day for laborers em- | publican measure and passed by Republicans. It was approved 

’ by contractors or subcontractors on United States public | by President Taft May 11, 1912. 
works, with a penalty. The further provision for additional 





PARCEL-POST LAW. 


penalties upon contracts and a consolidation of the former | 

‘tnites was made »y° Ie 20 . » 4 919 <« ‘ “| . ps Z P ‘ an 
tututes was made under the act of June 19, 1912, and a fur | The parcel-post law was enacted August 24, 1912, being at- 
ther amendment was enacted March 3, 1913, which was passed | tached as a “rider” to the Post Office appropriation bill. Ar 
for the purpose of excepting emergency work on river and harbor | amendment for that purpose was introduced by Mr. ANprrs: 
improvements, (Republican) in the House and was defeated by Democrati 


The letter carriers were limited to 48 hours of the week under | yotes. In a Republican Senate, what is substantially the pres 
the act of June 2, 1900, and it was provided that their eight | ent act was incorporated as an amendment and subsequent): 
hours must be within 10 consecutive hours by the act of August | approved by the House. 


24,1912. All the Federal eight-hour laws of any importance were CHILD LABOR 

passed during Republican administrations. The bill providing | c F 

for an eight-hour law for certain female workers in the District President Wilson expresses himself in opposition to a Fed 
of Columbia was introduced by Senator LA FoLLetrTe, a Republi- | child-labor law in his work on Constitutional Government of t! 
can, and passed the House without a dissenting vote. United States (1911, pp. 178-179). The bill which recent 


passed the House had 337 votes in its favor and 46 against. 0 
The Children's Basten wae een Gustae Peeaitest Watts the 46 against, only 2 were Republicans. The first Federal chil 
einiakeedl yn April 19 1912 ‘the bill having been favorably pee ine tharngring oper gamers apr «re Nmaprennr at 
See eee ee eee ee ; _ ries S » to be passed was introduced by Senator (. 
reported to both Senate and House in the Sixty-first Congress— and the first one t be passed | = troduc d. by fn 
re — . 7 : aa . LINGER, & Republican, prohibiting child labor in the District « 
911. Seventeen votes were cast against it in the House—all| Goymbia. The Republican platform in 1912 also declared | 
Democeette. iiniinnina clinical favor of a Federal child-labor law. 
= pice eed eee = ie ers It will thus be seen that out of some 20 measures for whi 
lhe Industrial Commission was also established under Presi- Chairman McCormick claims the credit as a basis for his ap) 
lorry Taf "ss « ; j -« ig, oe * «< » c Y as ~ ¢ i 
dent Taft's Sepa cs August 23, 1912. to the Progressive and independent voter, that only 1, the C!: 
ai eeedrardipnnieedr dc’ j ton antitrust act—a failure—is properly credited to the Dei 
Che bill which was passed to prevent the manufacturiag of | erats, Many Republicans voted against the Federal reserve 
phosphorous matches was originally introduced by Mr. Escu, of | peeause of its form, and their objections have been abunda::t! 
Wisconsin—Republican—and specially advocated by him. It | justified by the manner in which the bill has operated. ‘' 
was Signed by President Taft April 9, 1912. There were 31 votes | other acts referred to were brought forward as nonpolitical : 
against it in the House, of which all but one was Democratic. almost unanimously supported by the Republican Members . 
CLAYTON ANTITRUST ACT. Congress, because they were in fact Republican measures. |! 
. . ‘ s ‘ > ssives, Chai MecCorimiic! 
The Clayton Antitrust Act is a Democratic measure which eae fang sce ae ene ae en tae ne abl ” 
has weakened our antitrust laws and made them more difficult tariff bill, with lence i which the Republicans etl chi 


pita gt. is ee a ee fully accord to the Democratic Party all the credit which anyor 
iiemeih ie ; sae athe can find has resulted from it. 


introduced by Senator CumMmins, a Republican, which declared 
that labor was not a commodity. 


Of this law Senator REED, a Democrat, said: 
It is a sort of legislative apology to the trusts, delivered hat in hand, Nebraska—Its Semicentennial as a State. 


and accompanied by an assurance that no discourtesy is intended. 
It has been on the statute books two years and not a single EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

order has been made to enforce any of its provisions, although 

the Trade Commission was specially charged with its enforce- 


ment. mr HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK.,. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
The statute creating the Department of Labor was passed OF NEBRASKA, 
during the administration of President Taft and went into force In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mareh 4, 1913. 
— a Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


SMITH-LEVER AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIONAL BILL. 

This is merely a bill granting additional funds to agricultural Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the Members ot 
colleges on condition that the State where the college is located | House ,in Congress for the privilege of extending my remal 
appropriate an equal sum for instruction in education and home | ®bout my beloved State of Nebraska, of which I have the hw! 
economics. It continues the work begun by previous Republican | 224 privilege, in part, to represent in this Congress of the Uni 
Congresses, which had heretofore appropriated large sums in af! | States. ; ‘ 
of the agricultural colleges. Thirty-six years ago I became a citizen of Nebraska, and °- 

a commercial traveler I became familiar with the State: | 
CORRUESESACTICNS 403, visited every portion within its confines, became personally « 

The first act of this kind was passed January 26, 1907. This | quainted with many of the pioneer homesteaders, the pionev! 

act was amended June 25, 1910, and further amended by the | merchants, knew of the experiences of these pioneer settlers 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
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a ae ae ~ <—*) 
1 ae a 
west of the Missouri River, and from my personal observation | roads perating ‘ Stat 
know vf the marvelous growth of the State. tive tizens ar ; aa 
The United States acquired the territory of Nebraska through uM we té th I 
the Louisiana Purchase—1803. It was a part of Louisiana Ter- n a , 
ritory in 1805 and of Missouri in 1812 and the Indian Territory Rous! ! 
in 1834, and organized as Nebraska Territory in 1852, ana ie. | ce Satormetion. ID 
came a State in 1867. ; aie main here a tt 
The Nebraska territory has been claimed by three great na- Were prepare 1 by ft} ‘ 
tions of the earth—Spain, France, and England—and it is said actin S VOuCned roe | 


the flags of these nations have in turn waved over some of its 
soil, but on September 29, 1806, Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike held Q 
grand council with the Pawnee Indians, and then and there an 
old Indian took down the Spanish flag and laid it at his feet Thi ; ora 
He then took the American flag and raised it on a staff where a eee aes 
the Spanish flag had floated, and to this day the Stars and | argest butte 





Largest butter market in th 















Stripes have been the glorious emblem of the State, and the} Jifth largest butter-producit z State it ted St 
people of Nebraska have ever held it unsullied, and no State has second largest smelter of f : 
had braver defenders of the flag and for what it stands tha a Gatien Te ae en tee eer a. file: 
er : < i vhnat |} ands than the ntire Union and has : y ) : 

people of Nebraska. any State in the entire United States 

[he stories of the early visits of the Spaniards, who came gene Gare ee oe ee tee 1914 w 
aan Werte eed the Vin Anechin of Br anlards, who came | than the output of all the gold 
from Mexico = the leadership ot Francisco Vasquez Coro- | ftTnia combined. 
nado and his soldiers, who were the first white men to visit Last year the Nebras! : 
Nebraska plains, are very interesting. The ante history of a ri a and cont er mined in all the v 1 

lebraska ¢ mds wi storie t tes ’ ten 7 = ‘Ss rain 12,000 miles ng I 
Nebra ka abound with tor S ol trappers and trading posts. Net ska crops to market ; : 

The Lewis and Clark expedition wintered, in 1804, in Ne- Five counties in Nebraska raise m pp 
praska, and the farthest western military post at the time in . Ae yo 7 vaieene ie Ureger I Idaho 

butter produced last jy : ced t 1~ pr d 







the United States was established by Gen. Atkinson and named “d end-on-end, would make 






























in his honor in 1819, and abandoned in 1827. This fort was | braska’s agricultural and 1915 
built adjoining the present city of Fort Calhoun, in my district feb Seay ha coal mined in th ds the s y 
i s We rae eae . ’ . : ’ Nebraska’s manufacturing plants 7 
and this little city claims the first apple orchard in the State, | 9°2;°74 38 in 1914. ee 1 § 
the first county courthouse, and the first church parsonage in Nebraska's grand total of produciion in 1914 ricultural, 1 
the State. 5 os, fruit, and manufactured product nhiadh.tehas 
= : _ ; - mately, $700,000,000, ; aa ee 
rhe history of Nebraska in 1827, down to the time when it | _ These arc some of the reasons, in tabloid fort 
was organized as a Territory in 1852, is the story of hardy who last year asked why they should co e to Neb t 
pioneers, traders, and Indian troubles. The first ‘free home- oak a = oe port a geen oe ae N 
stead in the United States was taken by Daniel Freeman in | t's State. ss See ee 
Soca e , y . = 7 > } : 
Gage County, Nebr., under the free homestead act which was | gen way ford Seabee eae eee ES noe new. It 
passed May 20, 1862, and signed by President Lincoln. And | "lace Gane dee BO ner Gent Or aan OF al 
ss : . ‘ : . nial | Jvats SEU « er cent or more of al lebraska rs ( 
thi splendid act of Congress has done more to open up and | 1@24, subject to homestead entry. Or , > > weene mare, | 
develop western country than any other measure, for it en- | 3,000,000 acres ot free land in Nebraska. | fo-duy teens 4 
couraged men and women to come and secure free homes. They | 50,000 acres that can be homesteaded ; not a le tract ¢ . 
cultivated the soil ilros Saat 1omes. hey } acres Is open for homestead; the fr ntHrel ; 
iUrVe soil, railroads were constructed, farms and cities } Farmers and settlers now coming to tl as 
built, and became permanent homes for millions of people land farms: the Government has no more a ae 
And so it would be very interesting to place in the Congres | ean ae ae eo me ions and millions of : that |} 
Pare < » at : 4 - »* { *Steadec in ne last 0 irs 
SIONAL RECORD the many inc idents that are told of the history | and northern Nebraska, and ae eau i t ind 
of Nebraska, but space forbids. Probably some of the most the — to double and treble and quadru . aes SI 
interesting stories i ios To ; . St | points have grown up at r r intervals t hae atin 
ae an told in book form of the history of Nebraska | Bood schools have hewn establ = ee Sate tt 
mar 9 Mr. Addison Erwin Sheldon, of the University of Ne- sod buildings and are now hi used in fr: m mad be x sts - 
braska, and Mr. W. H. Woods, of Fort Calhoun, who have col- longer do large herds of long-horned, wild-« 7 rexas — t No 
lected an interesting fund of information in regard to the early a of — lands. The range steer has moved 
oa ce is ‘ J s é ( 1e iic ee liAve lO’ if ] 
history of the State, and to both these gentlemen the people of | cowboy, there is the a ae at te aaemeene “Toe 
} » -oclr . . ~ i ; . . : ne automod 5 
Nebraska are indebted to for much valuable knowledge | Seqenring Sie a vese; it ts Wooming like = giant ‘field. 
@ A half century ago Nebraska was admitted into the Union of | ee — ae ee 
1e States ; — c ; =e _, Among i 10usands and thousand f tt 
= tate ; Its advent was tragic, for it presaged the War | formation about Nebraska there were man; 
vetween the States. It was carved out of the wonderful terri- answers were fitted to the questions. ee 
tory which the genius and farsightedness of Thomas Jefferson | Ke BF gg ee ae ee ee 
made possible rapa coc: ' _ oes Nebraska produce tobacco? 
U ; And the answer read something like t 7 
For a quarter of a century Nebraska, after its admission can’t make much raising tobacco Pos ae ae on out. 1 
suffered as most new States of the West. It had many condi- | Raise cor worth more than all the tobacco raised “tl 
tions to ov . sae ad many condi- | Raise corn instead.” : 
aes overcome. But the people of Nebraska come from hardy | “I've got the gold fever,” wrote an Ohio mat 
stock. They came from the affluent sections of the East, the | Colorado or California and get a gold mine, but I | 
sturdy yeomanry of the Middle West. Thev came from c sunt “ money. Any gold in Nebraska?” I 
ef Europe to assist in the work va os x rles Not in paying quantities,” was answered hi: But cor 
And Nebrask ee . le work of building a mighty State. | and get a little bunch of hens togeth« Ne ka hes 
And Nebraska, celebrating its fiftieth anniversary next month scratched out eggs of greater value ‘than all the : : : a t 
belongs to the wonder States of our great confederation. The | soe Wwhat oe “ mines of both Colorado and California 
a are a2 “ae : . ° hat is the railroad rate to Was t ; 1 ian 
gp = Quivera is to-day the bread basket of the Nation. | ome of the Omaha saeeeen. Ss enat ne at 
= people re present law and order. Its soil is the best the | I've been reading glowing accounts of that ae a 
zeherous sun shines on. pre — you advise Washington, Oregon, or I : 
i ciatien Ob ; ae | stand all three are fine for apples.” : ; 
ea raska is the home of a million and a half of the finest | “Better come to Nebraska instead,” the railroad wrote | 
citizenship in all the world. counties in Nebraska—Richardson, Otoe, Cass, Joht aa . 
On this occasion be ” ei produce more apples every year tl . + CAS, ob 1 I, NN sha 
something of tl . take the opportunity to concretely tell | ton, Oregon, and Idaho combined. Nebr ee 
to me =e r aie prosperity of my State that is very dear tooted like the horns of the Nor hwestern St ee oo 
Pp, anc ell it in the language of o rs vere ieee “My wife is a good butter maki wrote 
matters. — thers versed in such want to move to Elein. Ill.. nd hei a Ee a a oa W 
thought we would write yu first.” ; . 
I quote from the Omaha-World Herald of September 2, 1916: * Dear sir,” was the reply, “Elgin don’t manufactur 
~ NEBRASKA'S > ei = . ee pe * | butter, but Omaha makes about 20,000,000 po adiee exe aor 
i sania 2 eas gu Amamas SPECTACLE—SYNopsIS or AN-| greatest butter oneineaiht aaa heer ton * | is ever ir 
oS ane oF—FIGURES oe ‘teen eS on po ll gdh gory ee The’ in the Union, Cor 
-ILLED PROM AN aon ee re ee 4A? es FuL- |} 5% q ir dairy and get rich The land is ch ) 
mana oe AND BOUNTIFUL RESOURCE. okt ee Reree raised 228.000.000 bushels ‘ th $114. ( 
3 B ousand people, scatt : ‘ ¥; 67,000,000 bushels of winter wheat th $ im 
% i ere - . as winter wW orth $54.000. 00 Om 
and every Province in Canada Se oraz State in the Union | 000 bushels of spring wheat, a rth $3 000.000 704. ao gene 3 
3 and oe er last spring, asking for ieeiion wines il br a oats, worth $20,000,000; 3,000,000 bushels o! wy » BOK 
* stating that they wanted to co : yut Nebraska | 4,000,000 tons of alfalfa, worth $24,500,000; 3,000,01 ; : 
applied to the Union Pacific ee eee ea ene, eee | Bay, Wortls S59, 900,000 he SOROD bandas af potateen, wr 
similar purpose in mind, to a oe n, and with | 000; $34,000,000 worth of h mules : $40,000,000 worth 
5 come to Nebraska to live. Other rail cattle ; $33,000,000 worth of hog $42,000,000 wort? ’D 
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eggs : $38,000,000 worth of dairy products; $10,000,000 worth of seeds ; 
$10,000,000 worth of apples and berries; $20,000,000 worth of sugar 
eets and canning products; § 900,000 worth of forage, ensilage, and 

r p The manufactured products for the year were worth 
than $150,000,000, 








1 


In the matter of schools Nebraska stands right up at the head, the 
j ntage of illiteracy being only 1.9 per cent of the population. 


j 1. alone stands higher than Nebraska in literacy, the percentage in 
that State being only 1.7 per cent. Nebraska spends more money per 
capita ducational purposes than any State in the Union and has a 


nanent school fund per capita than any other State. The 
wns many thousands of acres of the finest agricultural lands, 
hich are leased, the proceeds going to the school fund. 

Not only has Nebraska no public debt for which its citizens must pay 
interest every year, but the State has $10,000,000 in its treasury—loaned 
out at goed rates of interest. Sixty counties have no bonded indebted- 
ie and the remaining 85 counties are Londed for only $3,800,000. 

Iiverybody’s prosperous in Nebraska. The last census report gives 

yraska but 551 paupers in almshouses. In the matter of per capita 

lth Nebraska stands fifth. The bank deposits for the State show 

40,280,000, an average of $201 for every man, woman, and child in 
ihe State. The Federal Government report for 1915 places the share of 

ch man, woman, and child in Nebraska in live stock and four leading 

ops of the State at $573 

Is a share in the prosperity of Nebraska worth having? Look at any 
other State; compare the schools, the churches, the modern conveni- 
ences, the pauper rolls, the prison rolls, the divorce rolls, the bank 

yunts, the big crops. Where is Nebraska’s superior? Where is Ne- 
raska’s equal? 

\nd now the question is asked, ‘‘Is the country all settled up? Are 
ihere any chances yet to get good land cheap?” The answer is: 

Western Nebraska to-day offers the same opportunity that eastern 
Nebraska offered to the fathers of the present generation.’ In eastern 
Nebraska land which 30 years ago could be bought for $10 an acre is 
now worth $150 per acre. In western Nebraska land may be bought 
to-day at from $10 to $25 per acre that will produce a crop whose cash 
value is considerably more than were the crops of eastern Nebraska land 
30 years ago. 

‘Why are these lands not bought up by speculators and capitalists? ¥ 

The answer is this: “‘ The farmer who reduces the raw prairie to a 

tate of cultivation is the man who secures the reward. ‘These lands, 
if left in their present unproductive condition, will not increase in value 
to any great extent, except in isolated cases. Put the land to the plow 
nu nd such crops will be reaped as will give the property a ready value 
immediately—a far greater value than it has as raw land. And the crops 
produc ed on these cheap lands will be just as valuable as the crops raised 
on the high-priced lands of eastern Nebraska and Iowa. 

There are all sorts of opportunties in Nebraska ; there are all sorts of 
prosperity in Nebraska. Come out and get your share. 








I also take heated in inserting a letter received from the 
Commercial Club of Omaha relative to a subject in which the 
people of Omaha are much interested. 

This letter contains valuable statistics in relation to the 
agricultural production of the seven States adjoining and located 
n the far-famed Missouri Valley: 


OMAHA, NEBR., August 18, 1916. 


Hon. C. O. Lopeck, M. ; 
louse of Represe aston s, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Lopecx: As some of the reasons why Omaha is the 
logical location for and should be selected as the city in which to locate 
one of the 12 Federal land banks provided for in the Federal farm-loan 
act recently passed by Congress, I beg to submit to you the following 
statements and statistics: 

Omaha occupies a position in almost the geographical center of four 
States, with an area of 282,895 square miles, or 181,052,800 acres, 
embracing probably the richest and most productive agricultural area 
in the world. 

Within this territory there were (according to the last United States 
census) 515,646 farms occupied by their owners, and therefore eligible as 
borrowers under the Federal farm-loan act, of which 236,619 were nace. 
saged. If any considerable portion of these mortgages are to be refunded 
under the new law, it can be readily seen that a bank located at Omaha 
would not want for business. 

As tending to show the agricultural character of this territory; Goy- 
ernment statistics show that there was produced within it during the 
vear 1915, 897,500,000 bushels of corn, valued at $461,772,000; 228,- 
257.090 bushels of wheat, valued at $202,389,000; 119,481,000 bushels 
of oats, valued at $119,481,000 ; 10,323,000 bushels of barley, valued at 


1e 





$10,323,000 ; 4,842,000 bushels of rye, valued at $4,342,000; 23,386,000 


bushels of potatoes, valued at $23,386,000; 9,564,000 tons of hay, 
valued at $185,546,000; 38,697,000 bushels of apples, valued at $26,- 
276,000 ; 6,048,000 bushels of peaches, valued at $5,822,000. 

There were on the farms within this territory on January 1, 1916, 
4,805,000 horses, valued at $468,085,000 ; 730,000 mules, valued at $75.,- 
198.000: 3,640,000 cows, valued at $212,084,000; 8,474,000 other cat- 
tle, valued at $337,021,000; 20,715,000 hogs, valued at $182,044,000; 
3,404,000 sheep, valued at $20,169,000, 

As showing that this territory is naturally tributary to and that 
Omaha is the market town and clearing house for these products, there 
was handled at the Omaha stock yards during the year 1915, 1,218,342 
head of cattle, 2,642,973 hogs, 3,268,279 sheep, and 41,679 horses and 
mh s 

"There was handled through the Omaha Grain Exchange during the 
year 1915 as follows: 
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op Receipts. | soioments 

Bushels. | Bushels. 
Pas Gan veneekckhintededanedeeGuennéachneenne hee 16, 587, 600 11, 408, 400 
CRIEOE ok bd nagenden shang ctvssuqesaens ecebéenbkopnsececcqcubend 24,295,200 | 25,342,100 
SOREN: cs nan <ddanen coh sondnshviaenkéecenaeceoond 11,042,000 | 11,560, 000 
SES . «inna vudansvkbansnthdbobedgatstnecansekeseehanddlainns 1, 076, 000 | S16, 000 
EE a ES RE PT CALE AYE 555, 000 96, 000 
MME. cs: oide deh paw bncdarnadiokccntbackaes saunceusesin | 53,555,800 | 49, 223, 000 





As this grain is all received from the country tributary to Omaha 


it makes Omaha one of 
the largest primary grain markets in the country. 


and not as reshipments from ott 
Omaha’s bank clearings for tl 


in volume of business. 


Omaha is the largest butter market 


her markets, 


in the world. 


le year ending July 31, 19 
$1,109,194,759.83, making her the 


16, were 


sixteenth city in the United States 


She is the third 


largest meat packing center, the second largest live-stock market, and 


the largest range-horse market in 


She has 17 lines of railroads, of which six ex 


three to the northward, three to 
coast, and two to the northwestw 


tiously. 
I am inelosing herewith some 


the United 


States. 


the southward, three to th 
ard, thus affording the mail 
|} which would enable a bank located here to handle its business exp: di. 


statistics, 


showing crop pr 


tend to the eastward, 






e Paci 
faciliti 


oduction 


for Nebraska as well as for six surrounding and adjoining Siates 


Trusting that the inclosed figu 
presentation of our case, I am, 
Yours, truly, 


Table showing acreage, production, and value of principal farm products 
in seven States tributary to Omaha. 
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CORN. 
Bushels. 

Total for United States.......... 108, 321, ,000 | 3, 054, 535, 000 3.7 755, 859, 000 
NI ai cs anetad cageiatlibeibid ~~ 7,100,000 | 213,000,000 | 100,110, 009 
Kansas..... penta i baebeehdine ne ehaae | 55,550, 000 172, 050, 000 87, 746 000 
TOWB....ccccccccccccccccccccccoccnccces | 10,100,000} 303, 000, 000 154, 530, 000 
Missouri........ (ss+écucmvaben Biccpcuae } 7,100,000 209, 450, 000 119, 365, 000 
CRDNDEG < 600 nscscsnddcccostinsisvocssee | 470, 000 11, 280, 000 6, 204, 000 
We YOUR ccccccncscoccecses anid meaKee 25, 000 625, 000 419, 000 
En CAUMIOOR, oxo cd adcincdvcccsncbines 3, 250, 000 94, 250, 000 46, 182, 000 

WHEAT. 

Total for United States.......... | 59,898,000 | 1,011, 505, 000 | _ 930, 302, 000 
es the 3,947,000 | 72,151,000 | 60, 609, 000 
WONERG. oc. cdsccncuccacdbsdccceccecsesel eee 106, 538, 000 4, 819. 000 
Rsk cn ticnbaininkdaewihee ny ecueie | 785, 000 15, 557, 000 535, 009 
ee Rainn wstnnss <omey | 2,773,000 34, 108, 000 33. 426, 009 
Gey SPUN ois 4 onnesesdnesseae eceee| 3,725,000 63, 762, 000 54, 835, 000 
CREO 4. hussccatce dasdcdiue sedeeceen | 560, 000 13,310, 000 10, 648, 000 
WONG « scanisces jecddaedacsesaabans 125, 000 3,315, 000 | 2, 585, 009 

| 
OATS. | | 

Total for United States........... 40, 780, 000 | 1, 540, 362, 000 | 99, 431, 000 

pein IS NC ee [2,200,000 | 70,400,000 | _27, 849, 001 
eee Lahaina deb news cenenaees 1, 650, 000 43,725, 000 16, 178, 00 
Oe eer ae seutabel éddaguceesnbed 4,950, 000 198, 000, 000 63, 360, 00) 
Missouri.........-++ osanaces devecssassee 1, 225, 000 31, 850, 000 12, 103, 0% 
COE s civ ceécccncéaesccesanéeses 1, 725, 000 72, 450, 000 20, 286, ( 
Colorado. .........0- Geadbaveidncdus anes ’ 300, 000 ll, 700, 000 4,797, 000 
Wyoming.......-.. ededacausésctenesmes 227, 000 | 9° 534, 000 | 4,100,008) 
BARLEY. 

Total for United States........... 7,395, 000 | 237, 009, 000 122, 499, 00 
niente ot Es Sle Se | 405,000} 3,255,000) _‘1,367,0 
ORs n kc cicns adacenceccnscedegesacé 270, 000 8,370, 000 3,515, 000 
MIE £ . asinine cacbentesqceenee’ svococeseeus 353, 000 10, 943, 000 5 362, | ¥) 
Nn osc rine anensodinienetasen _5, 000 125, 000 73, ( 
COUN BAMMIGUNs <5 ko ccnageicadcseccasscen 750, 000 24, 000, 000 11, 040, oo 
ea ownkthende ce scasectedet dees 130, 000 4, 689, 000 2) 246) 
WGI. odes cceccnvconesomensoesotes 17,000 112, 000 337, 

RYE. 

Total for United States.......... 2, 855, 000 | 49, 190, 000 | 41, 205, 
ited. c3)..23 RI / 200, 000 3, 500, 000 2, 555, 0 
NG iis civdcce déndcblesdiekes “tne 50, 000 800, 000 | 608, 000 
WD dso secede cn diapccecedtuionssbeaves 60, 000 1,110, 000 888 
on ieee eermtan enna a 25, 000 338, 000 291, 000 
South Dakota........... pdewiciveeuveat 90, 000 1,7 755, = 1,334, 
CONG ceui icv cvsssana abe cdegeeneocent 30, 000 525 368 
Wyoming.......-..-- arab eacmcensinnds 9, 000 180, 000 162 

POTATOES, 

Total for United States........... |__3,761,000 | 359, 103, 000 | 221, 104 
SRNR, «<i sipnhs sadeebiuaaanbeeie / 110,000 | 11, 550, 000 4, 851, 000 
TORRR. « cevcswcdhnccgses sings stbusueds 71, 000 5, 893, 000 4,851 
TOR... novcscecccccescacacceosesesseese 148, 000 15, 540, 000 8, 392 
POON cccsnccctetuasechsnveddectces 90, 000 8, 820, 000 5, 292 
Ginhiy Da hadi cack ccadosasccdsdaadk 68, 000 7, 820, 000 2,737 
GUND acc ddcnetasescctmesnssdecnse 53, 000 7,155, 000 3, 93 
WMI. on indice sccccsvecccusgeescsas 16, 000 2, 400, 000 1, 441 

HAY. | 

Total for United States........... | 50, 872,000 85,225,000 | 912, 32 
IR i iicwicanesiveaessxendSabacias | 1,650,000 | 4,290, 000 24, 882, 0 
ON ad ae cea a Geel | 1,766,000 4,062. 000 22, 747, 0 
MRC c.. stagnandsdeunbadanienare>iedere * 3,098, 000 5, 576, 000 48, 511, 000 
NN ro Ate rea 3, 050, 000 4, 636, 000 39, 405 
SM III oh aon ce cca andes ante 610, 000 1, 220, 000 6, 466, 000 
SUIINL 5 ih adn apehaneuesedts ane anes | 970, 000 2, 134, 000 16, 218, es 
We aiel cusichs Geass antantemsek «a0 550, 000 1, 210, 000 9, 438, 000 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


, 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with a leave to | 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, granted me on September 2, 
1916, I submit the following: 

I. A list of questions publicly propounded by me to Secretary 
Daniels on August 24, 1916. 

Il. Secretary Daniels’s answer of August 25, 1916. 

Ill. My rejoinder of August 29, 1916. 

If Secretary Daniels has replied to my rejoinder, I have not 
heard of that fact. 

I. QUESTIONS FOR SECRETARY DANIELS, PROPOUNDED BY CONGRESSMAN 
A. P. GARDNER AT WEST SULLIVAN, ME., AUGUST 24, 1916. 

“Srr: In your annual report submitted to Congress December 
1, 1914, you entitled one of the subdivisions “ Proof of prepared- 
ness of the Navy.” You said: “The Navy is always ready; it 
lives in a state of p.eparedness.” And further you said, “As 
far as the submarines themselves are concerned, it is believed 
that ours are on a par with any in the world,” 

“At the very time when you submitted that report were not 
the following facts in the possession of the Navy Department? 

“ Question 1. Was it not known to the department that every 
battleship then in commission was equipped entirely with tor- 
pedoes which Admiral Strauss, Chief of Ordnance, had six 
weeks previously declared to be obsolete? 

“Question 2. Had not the senior naval adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Admiral Fiske, three weeks previously, on 
November 9, 1914, submitted to you an official letter with the 
subject title “ The Navy’s Unpreparedness for War’? 

“Question 38. Were not the scores of the target practice of 
the Atlantic battleship fleet for 1914 in the possession of the 
Navy Department at the time of your report, and did not they 
show that our naval gunnery had degenerated to an efficiency 
almost incredible? Did not those scores show that out of 2 
battleships the proficiency attained in elementary target prac- 
tice, on the Mayo scale, was as follows: Excellent, 2 battleships ; 
good, 1 battleship; fair, 2 battleships; poor, 4 battleships; un- 
satisfactory (lowest rating of all), 12 battleships? 

“Question 4. Is it not a fact that three weeks before your 
report to Congress alleging the preparedness of the Navy you 
wrote to Admiral F. F. Fletcher, commander in chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet, as follows: 

“Information is desired as to the reasons for the unpreparedness of 
the submarine flotilla for active service. Your recommendation is de- 


sired as to the course to be pursued in the future to prevent such 
unpreparedness. 


“Does all that sound like preparedness? 

“T have noticed in some of your speeches a comparison of 
the number of vessels of the Navy in commission when you 
became Secretary and the number in commission at the present 
time. 

“ Question 5. Is it not true that of all 44 naval vessels author- 
ized prior to this year by Congress during President Wilson’s 
administration, only one has yet been put in commission? 

“ Question 6. Is it not true that on August 1, 1916, not one 
single stroke of work had yet been done on the dreadnaughts 
Tennessee and California, the destroyer Caldwell, and the sub- 
marines O-1 and QO-2, although Congress voted to build these 
vessels over 17 months ago on March 38, 1915? 

“ Question 7. Is it not true that you have on your hands 32 
uncompleted submarines of which 1 was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1908, 1 in 1909, 4 in 1912, 2 in 1913, 8 in 1914, and 16 
in 1915? 

“Question 8. Is it not true that you have made a contract 
with the Electric Boat Co., allowing that concern three years 
in which to complete the building of the sea-going submarine 
Schley? 

“Question 9. Is it not true that the superdreadnaughts 
Nevada and Oklahcma, which for the first time you put in 
commission this spring, were authorized over five years previ- 
ously by Congress? 

“ Question 10. Is it not a fact that eight years ago 16 American 
battleships were mobilized for a trip around the world, whereas 
late last winter only 15 American battleships—not including the 


old Kentucky—could be mustered for Admiral Fletcher’s maneu- 
vers? 
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known 

Mr. Garpner first plaintively inquires whether I knew, at the time 
mitting my annual report in 1914, that every battleship then in 
sion was equipped entirely with torpedoes which Admiral Strauss, 





‘ of the Bureau of Ordnance, had six weeks previously declared to 
» obsolete, 

if Mr. Garpner would only read some of the reports of the naval 

ificers be would find many of the questions answered, and this is the 


for with my annual report went the report of the Chief 


] ent case, 
the Bureau of Ordnance, which said not only that we knew it, but 
that we had already obtained appropriations and were actually manu- 


turing long-range torpedoes to take their places. I am also glad to 
inform him that since then all of the dreadnaughts in commission have 
en equipped with these torpedoes. I am not quite sure whether Mr 





GARDNER really knows what a torpedo is or not. His ignorance ot 
things nautical is at times amazing. But it may interest the public 
generally to learn that the increasing range of naval guns was yearly 
increasing the distance apart of fighting battleships, and the time had 
come when the range at which the ships would fight exceeded the dis- 
tance which the old torpedo could be made to go. This was not a 
ndition peculiar to our Navy. It was true of every navy battleship. 
‘Question No. 2 shows a lamentable failure upon Mr. Garpnzr’s 
part to read the newspapers. At this late day he inqnires anxiously 
whether or not Admiral Fiske had submitted to me three weeks pre- 
vious to November 9, 1914, an official letter with the subject title ‘ The 
Navy's unpreparedness for war.’ To answer this momentous question 
it length would be to assume that my audience was equally indifferent 
to the public press It is sufficient to say that it was claimed that 
Admiral Fiske had presented such a letter; that I had said that Ad- 
iral Fiske had presented so many memorandums on naval subjects 
as part of his official duties that it was difficult to remember exactly 
the one referred to, but that I could not find it in my files. That 


Admiral Fiske himself then announced that he was quite sure he had 
ent the letter, to which I replied that if Admiral Fiske made such a 


tatement I did not for a moment doubt that it was true. 

“Mr. Garpner also wishes to know whether or not, three weeks 
before I made this report to Congress, I had written to Admiral 
Fletcher commenting on some breakdowns of our submarines and ask- 

: what he recommended to prevent them occurring in the future? 
Mr. GARDNER apparently finds it very difficult to reconcile this letter, 
which I undoubtedly wrote, with my statement in my report that ‘ So 
far as the submarines themselves are concerned, it is believed that ours 

on a par with any in the world.’ Apparently Mr. GarpNer has 
fallen into the error of assuming that the statement that our subma- 
s were as good, so far as we know, as the other fellows’, meant 
t they were therefore perfect and without flaw. As a matter of fact, 


ubmarines were and still are in a state of development and are sub- 


t to as unexpected and sudden breakdowns as the automobile of 10 
ars ago. Saying that they were on a par with any in the world at 
that time did not mean that they were perfect or anything like it. 
N omes questions 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, all bearing on the number 
f vessels this administration has under construction or constructed 
ind ft! time required for their completion. I am giving to the press 
full and detailed reply to these questions prepared by the Bureau 
Construction and Repair. as it makes several pages and goes into 
hnicalities which are rather out of place to read here; but it is 
enough to say in general that the record of this administration for 
the number of vessels completed from the time of its going into office 
exceeds that of any other administration in the history of the Navy 


since modern ships replaced the old quickly constructed wooden vyes- 
; that, specifically in reference to question 6, which asks, Is it not 
that not one single stroke of work has yet been done on the 
California, Caldicell, and two submarines? I can reply it ts | 
If Mr. Garpner had only a rudimentary knowledge of naval 


tt 


Tennessee, 
not true 
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Ga failed ¢ y thing about the Navy at all. He was/| construction, he would know that before the keel is laid there must 
t ‘4 the fact that there was a Navy— | first be done much work in the shops. Certain parts of a boat | 
nf ct during all the four years previous | made inside the shops before the actual erection on the ways is bk 
that r, in all of that time not one word | This work has been and is going on in spite of the great difficulty of 
pert s ir as I can find, credited to the | obtaining labor in these prosperous times. , . 
Hor | “Mr. GARDNER asks, in question No. 10, if it is not a fact that eich: 
in his message to Congress in Decem- | years ago 16 American battleships were mobilized for a trip arout d tha 
s policy which eventually brought us | world, whereas last winter only 15 battleships, not counting the Ken- 
to t ie action by the Democrats to rescue | tucky, could be mustered for Admiral Fletcher’s maneuvers. It is a fact 
very bottom of the list, said: ‘I do | that 16 battleships took the trip around the world eight years aco 
ot rease our Navy. I ask merely that it | although to do it not only every ship left behind but the navy yards 
‘ ngth.’ _ | shore stations as well were stripped of men to afford them personne! 
bopY GARDNER arouse himself by this | ficient to make the trip. It is not true that only 15 could be must: 
lownward drift for two years caught | for Admiral Fletcher's maneuvers. Only 15 were used, which is a differ- 
. Not one word about the Navy did | ent thing. If Mr. Garpner will read his morning paper he will find in 
Mr. * the next. fact that there are 25 battleships at this moment engaged in manc 3 
SUCH IS THE RECORD, off our shores. r 
Ssucl the record, and we have not, then, a man devotedly inter- ae In question No. 11 Mr. GARDNER wants to know about reduced 
ested in t Navy, caring deeply whether or not we are in first, sec- | Plements on some battleships and destroyers. Our reserve battle.) 
ond, or ninth place, vut one interested in nothing pertaining to mili- | 2% destroyers have and always have had reduced complements. ie 
tary subjects of any kind, until somebody suggests that it would be | question of personnel and the need for increased personnel has been 
good polities to attack the Democratic administration. Let us quote brought up with all the earnestness in his power by the Sceretary of t 
Mr, GaARpDNEI own statement of his course in Congress, from the | N@avy, and Congress under a Democratic administration has responded 
rst real ech about the Navy that he made, On October 16, 1914, Mr, | f°" the first time by increasing the number of men which we may enlist 
GARDNER says | ae Oe law to a figure which will make it possible to adequately man 
‘ “a ie can i cee ere like a cow: ar save | Our Heet. . 
fe nae upon out National Guard and our Naval Militiag and I have Mr. GARDNER. He wants to know if it is not true that in 1915 TI reduced 
wn all the time that it was not so.’ Gousral Hoard, St ta Sp unlacks question, maaan if allows we te ecke, 
GS ‘an » bw hia orda rae no = be cuser veneré oard. s KY es , becaus allows me to | 
ideale, Campane, by, his own words, was, not even, to be gxcused | out bow much nearer 1 have come to the recommendations of the 
LW ‘ing from bad to worse and said nothing was because he | ¢T@! Board than Republican Secretaries in the past. It is the Secret S 
* Now, there is a certain amount of credit to be given duty to take the General Board's recommendation, which represents what 
>a man who honestly and publicly regrets that he has been a coward, might be called the ideal number that we need, and, by careful aa . 
it let us see whether that is an honest confession or not. I want to of <anerene, Rad ont bow many Be cam octen tty = sae % 1 hae : 
ask Mr, GARDNER one question in return: Were you a ‘coward’ in not to ask for so much more than he can possibly get as to imperil the entir: 
; nal a A heed’ , Fc tae as ee a? | program In 1915 the country was not yet awakened to the necessity of 
exposing the gradual deterioration of the Navy under Republican ad- | "5 ly increasing its naval establishment. WI that tine can ; 
ministration because you dared not expose your own party’s deficien- Ten) ee one = th t . = Seer aa 't he N roe cae 
ies for fear of your own political future, and is your present bravery aeil te ere atten as te ROWS Sie a was ened ot pe fet 2 
jue to the fact that you are attacking a Democratic administration and fa 1 - pre ree ming . Son dishes od oe = omy on - or ae 
gaining prestige in your own party in consequence, or, if that is not ang Me : paracter " ts 8 Re ae we as the = oy eS <n 
what made you a coward for so many years, what, Mr. GARDNER, was it? are GARDNER, - ques ew NO. o, MOERS <0 ee mae Be . 
Who or what were you afraid of? | ~ naval gunnery had degenerated to an inefficiency almost i e. 
‘I have said, and I hope I have proved, that the insincerity of pe GARDNER and, oem to his aa a world ee nee 
the questions requires no further answer, but I am going to answer Ne ns - — retary a rs sone an a ¢ ae a of he 
them just the same. Mr. GarpNerR has asked them with the fatuous ae the = a a eS ae aa the Sie aelieeere pets 
ea that be may obtain Republican votes by so doing. I am going to Sid fail ae a. vtabl : re ae — he 1d k gz it. fh 
inswer them, because I know I will get Democratic votes when the truth | “4, 744', OF | aa ms etna no che en rae eet ee 
serious in his investigations, that it has improved immensely since 


I restored the elementary practice. He must also know that 
question which, from his wording, is an assertion that the An 
battleship to-day need not be taken seriously by a foreign powe 
cause it 4 not able to hit an enemy, and that it is not true, but is 
absolute reverse ef the facts, and that in making such a statement 
deliberately invites some nation in the future, weighing the profit 
ness of war or of peace in its mind, to plunge our country into \ 
through misapprehension of the conditions of our fleet.” 


III. GARDNER’S REJOINDER, HALLOWELL, ME., AUGUST 29, 1916. 


Congressman GARDNER’S speech was as follows: 

“Tt is not much good voting to build a big Navy if you 
going to have a Secretary of the Navy who has not the execu! 
ability to push the shipbuilding program to completion. \ 
can not expect our Navy to be properly run if you have a \ 
retary who elbows out the trained organization of his prede- 
cessor to make room for his own coterie of favorite officers. 
No one knows better than I that many of the naval officers 
the department at Washington are splendidly equipped for th: 
positions and admirable officials in every way. 

“In Waterville the other night Secretary Daniels publi 
asked me a question, to which he is quite welcome to an answ< 
He asked me why I was a coward for a dozen years in 
exposing the weakness of our national defense. He commente 
on the fact that I admitted that I knew for years of the inet! 


ciency of the National Guard and the National Militia. ‘ Who 
or what were you afraid of?’ asked the Secretary. I guess it 
was the loss of votes I was afraid of, Mr. Secretary. Would 


you not be a little bit scared yourself if you represented a dis- 


trict chock-a-block with national guardsmen and national 
militiamen? 
DANIELS CONFESSES. 
“The first four questions which I addressed to Mr. Daniels 
at West Sullivan were designed for the purpose of proving tlat 


at the very time when he reported to Congress in December, 
1914, that the Navy was in a state of preparedness and superb 
efficiency, as a matter of fact, at that very time there was in 
the department substantial evidence of the incorrectness of his 
report. You may remember that it was largely Secretary 
Daniels’s report of the preparedness of the Navy which ft 
nished the basis of the arguments in consequence of which 
proposals looking toward adequate national defense were 
jected by President Wilson and by Congress in the session of 
1915. Secretary Daniels now admits that at the very time 
when he penned the subdivision of his report which was entitled 
‘Proof of preparedness of the Navy,’ he was entirely aware 
of the fact that the battleship fleet was entirely equipped with 
obsolete torpedoes, and, furthermore, that he knew that our 
submarine flotilla was not in condition for actual service. He 
admits that at that very time he had in his possession the 
scathing report on our Navy’s unpreparedness which had been 
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presented to him three weeks y oer on November 9, 1914, 
by his senior naval advisor, Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. He 
does not deny my statement that the ratings of more than half 
the battleship fleet in the target practice held in the fall of 
1914 were of the lowest grade known to the Navy Department 
classification and that he knew it when he sent his report to 
Congress. In lieu of denying my facts, he publishes a rebuke 
to me for exposing our gunnery figures. This rebuke is written 
by Capt. C. P, Plunkett, whom Secretary Daniels has put at 
the head of the Target Practice Bureau. Inasmuch as Secre- 
tary Daniels has now announced his intention to abandon this 
fall the practice of concealment of target-practice scores, I 
ean not understand Capt. Plunkett’s position, especially as it 
is in direct opposition to the views of Capt. W. S. Sims, former 
chief of the target practice of the Navy, now in command of 
the superdreadnaught Nevada. Capt. Sims, by the way, is the 
officer Whom Secretary Daniels described as ‘one of our ablest 
officers, and on, our best authority on target practice.’ 
On March 10, 1916, Capt. Sims testified strongly in favor of 
the publication of all target-practice scores. He pointed out 
that the scores were known to the officers and men of the 
Navy, and that it was impossible to keep them secret from 
foreign Governments. He declared that publicity in the matter 
would be a direct incentive for improvement. 

* Here is a quotation from his evidence: 

“ Speaking of the naval representatives of foreign Governmenis, Capt. 
Sims said: *‘ When those people want information about our target oa ic- 
tice, they get it, and there is only one class of people who are really 
enorant about these subjects, and that is the American people. We 
want the truth about it. The Navy is perfectly willing to have the 


truth published, and take its licking from the press, and let the p ‘op! 
know where it stands.” Again, Capt. Sims says at the same hearing, 


‘Now, aS a matter of fact, the target practice of last fall, although 40 
per cent better than the fall before, is still unsatisfactory to a very 
onsiderable degree. It ought to be doubled.’ 


DANIELS PLEADS NOLO CONTENDERE. 

“ Secretary Daniels does not deny that out of 44 vessels au- 
thorized during President Wilson’s administration he has suc- 
ceeded in pushing but one to completion. He does not deny that 
he has 82 unfinished submarines on his hands, of which 6 were 
authorized by Congress in 1912 or earlier. He does not deny 
that he has made a three-year contract for the completion of 
the seagoing submarine Schle y with the Electric Boat Co., which 
is the very company that in five months completed for the Brit- 
ish Government 10 submarines which actually crossed the At- 
lantiec on their own bottoms. He does not deny that five years 
were expended in the completion of the superdreadnaughts 
Vevada and Oklahoma, which he put into commission for the 
first time this spring. 

“My question No. 6 reads as follows: ‘Is it not true that on 
Aug gust 1, 1916, not one single stroke of work had been done on 

ie dreadnaughts J’cnnessee and California, the destroyer Cald- 

well. and the submarines O-/ and O-2, although Congress voted 
to build these vessels over 17 months ago, on March 38, 19157’ 
fo this the Secretary replied, ‘It is not true. He claims that 
certain shopwork has been done on these vessels which must 
necessarily be completed before their keels are laid. I based 
my statement on the official bulletin of the Bureau of Con- 
truction and Repair, published August 10, 1916. This bulletin 
shows the percentage of completion of every vessel authorized 
for the Navy. Against the names of the 7’ anne see, the Cali- 
fornia, the Caldwell, and the submarines O-! and 0-2 appears a 
zero. I have been unoflicially told that when = shopwork on 

vessel has been finished and assembled that the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair considers that the vessel is 2 or 3 
per cent completed. But there is no use splitting hairs on the 
natter. I will admit that the bulletin of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair may be inexact; but at all events the fact 
remains that over 17 months have elapsed and the keels of those 
live vessels are not yet laid. 

“As to the machinery which is being constructed for these 
Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy Department, that on 
August 1, 1916, the percentage of machinery completion was as 
vllows: Dreadnaught J'ennessec, 0 per cent; dreadnaught Cali- 
fornia, O per cent; destroyer Culdwell, 3 per cent; submarine 
0-1, 1 per cent; submarine O-2, 1 per cent. 

“I hardly think that anyone would characterize as a marvel 
of frankness the Secretary's reply to my question about these 
live vessels. 


‘The Secretary does not deny that in both of the last two 


CON 


ve ships, I find, by consulting the report of the Chief of the | 


ears in the middle of the European war he has actually recom- | 
inended to Congress that we should cut in two the building pro- 
sram recommended by the General Board of the Navy. He de- | 


fends his conduct by the claim that in times of profound peace | 


epuMican Secretaries of the Navy have done the same or 
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worse than he. That fact I deny. Even if it were tru ‘ 
theless, when the whol e world is ablaze it is no defense e 
Daniels policy of ‘ dawdle, dawd " sav that Re b 
lican Secretaries of the Navy w ‘ iss 
whole world was at peace and lik or 
‘In answer to ny charge cont ) ) 
the effect that Secre vy Dan s ) 
American battleships for Admi: | . 
winter, whereas President Roose, 
for the trip around the world 1 y Ss 
plies : 
It is not true that « 1 \ 3 
maneuvers Only 15 were ‘d, whi is a t g 
“This will be news for Admiral Fle er, as it dire 
tradicts his testimony before the Con tee on Na \ Ss 
March 3, 1916. In ver to certain q S Cor } 
Kerrey of Siizhioes.. Admiral Fletch . 
i re are 19 (battle na 
fleet, but 4 of them ha 
ictually operating t 
“Later on the admiral says: 
The shortage of « flice: nd men } 
placed in commissiot 
‘Further answering my questions, the Secretary r 3 
the claim which he ] made in so 1 V Sj \ ) 
battleships are engaged in maneuvers off o Vs 
cally this may be the case; but the newsn: tell no 
less than 12 of these battleships carry only 40 per 2 
full crew of regular officers and men. ‘The is ft 2 of 
these battleships instead of being actually mobilized are 
ing in the world but training-school ships for the Aunap 
inidshipmen and the 2,000 civilian rookies about wl ( 
been reading. This may all be very useful traini: but is 
fantastic to compare su h a primary-school mob h 
the trip of the 16 battleships of the American Navy he 
world. The followin legram from Admiral Be 
cat out of the bag: 
, Wa BD. ¢ { 
TARDNI 
t tlou { Vv 
I Tt uy t T WwW I i Se 
! f ut i Of the 1” { 
oO ese 12 had on ird 
pipes oes nd i urd civil f 
FIVE I ED DOLI f-EWARD 
‘I shall now take leave to disregard Secretary D 
rebuke concerning my exposure of target-practice sc I 
assert that in the reeent division target practice t 
ship Nebraska fired 83 shots and the b leship M 
42 shots without either vessel hitting the screen t: 
time. If Secretary Daniels can deny that stateme 
} cheerfully give $500 to any charity which he may 1 
‘Here is the actual score of shots and | 
Atlantic battlesh ) fleet in division practice 
1916: 
Di n prac pring 
RR a a hla eee ea Oe ecg ae 
Delaware 
aS ee oe he ee } 
Bs 6nd. s onde weddnucede dns seccddnsendvesennesuees 
CN Add tac nat Lalacecaced scan enenehaanss | 
en 
PRGi 2) co neasdqkudaaas ae bdiddaudieuuheseeuean 
Pe Jersey “+e etree eeee 
New York. t 
NS Bh goss scoavenesianee scone 
tt —A ein + kescebacdsccececsonscoase 
Texa Oe ere eeseccceetrescosescecseeeseese 
I Seta a eG ie Ucn ch awen gaeundaene 
MET odwedndcnnedssdesadeadet 
“The above figures are compiled fre ‘ 
retary Daniels to the President of the | States S l 
August 18, 1916 
‘I notice that the Seeret ry ) 
the widest publicity to » Jarge practice ores mae tl ! 
The Secretary is a very ot it gentlh I { 
there has been no publicity of t! ‘ *t-practic 
this spring. Let me tell you ‘the nigger ey ? 
Spring target practice takes place at battle ges, at f 7 
to 9 miles, sometimes a little more, sou eS | ttle le I 
target practice, on the other hand, is for the purpo 













‘nining, and is held at a range of about 1 mile. | 

y reported that under these easy conditions the big 

ir battleships last fall made about 70 per cent of hits. 

© exact figures, however. The average man, of course, 

ce the difference between elementary practice and | 
| 
| 


reut 


l practice. I do not in the least accuse Mr. Daniels of poli- 
1 the matter; but I ean readily understand that there 
would be no loss of votes if just vefore election he were to pub- 
lish scores showing that the big guns of the American battle- 
ship fleet had made a record of 75 per cent hits, especially if he 
failed to point out that in the previous spring in actual battle 
practice these same ships had made only 5 per cent hits. 


[ have read an alleged interview with dear old Admiral 
Dewey at some watering place or other. As a contrast to his 
present alleged views, I can not refrain from quoting the re- 
port which he himself signed as president of the General Board 
of the Navy as recently as November, 1913. It runs as fol- 
lows: ‘The absence of any definite naval policy on our part, 
except in the General Board, and the failure of the people, the 
Congress, and the executive government to recognize the neces- 
sity for such a policy has already placed us in a position of 
inferiority which may lead to war; and this inferiority is pro- 
and will continue to increase until the necessity for a 
is recognized and that policy put into opera- 


pressive 


cetinite 
tion 
“The fact is that the Admiral is a gallant old sailor of some 


policy 


79 years, and can not be expected always to agree with younger 
‘officers like Adiniral Winslow, Rear Admiral Fiske, Capt. W. 8. 
Sims, und Commanders Yarnell and Stirling.” 
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Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to find that the 
Ifouse conferees have secured some very important changes in 
the naval bill passed by the Senate. 

[ consider these changes not only wise but they will result 
in a large saving to the Public Treasury. The appropriations 
made by the Senate for the development of certain navy. yards 


which were not included in the House bill have been eliminated. 
The matter of developing existing yards or establishing new 
yards has been wisely postponed until after the commission 
authorized by the House bill makes its report. 

\ Inrge part of the personnel legislation has been rewritten 
nnd some dangerous provisions omitted. It is especially grati- 
fying that the naval regulations were not made a part of the 
permanent law, as proposed by the Senate bill. While I recog- 
nize that these regulations at present are well and wisely drawn 
and efliciently administered, yet it would be a serious mistake 


to “eprive the Secretary of the Navy of the power to make 
chunges from time to time in these regulations when suggested 
by constantly recurring changed conditions. To write these 
regulations into the permanent law would eventually so narrow 


the scope of the Secretary’s power as to make him a mere figure- 
head in the control and direction of our Navy. 

Personally I opposed the provision of the House bill con- 
ferring on the Chief of Naval Operations the rank of admiral, 
and requiring the Secretary to appoint a minimum number of 
line officers to serve as aids to the Chief of Naval Operations. 
The conferring of this exalted rank will tend to largely subordi- 


nate the different bureau heads, and my fear is that it may 
disturb, in the course of time, that perfect harmony and co- 
operation that is now found between the different bureaus. 

the number of officers detailed for this service could be safely 
left to the wise discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. Many 


members of the House Naval Committee were opposed to this 
feature of the bill, and if sufficient time could have been secured 
to properly present it to the House I question its adoption as 
now written. 

These same matters have had the serious consideration not 
only of former House Naval Committees but also of Congress 
1908, and the verdict always has been adverse to the 
provisions referred to. I mention this in order that it may serve 
to make Congress watchful of any evil results or tendencies, so 
that the same can be speedily checked and corrected. It will be 


since 
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t | noted in this connection that a very stringent provision was 


inserted in the Army bill by this Congress to prevent unwar- 
ranted interference by the General Staff of the Army with 
bureau chiefs. 

The Senate bill provides for a three-year building program, 
carrying an appropriation for 8 capital ships the first year 
and an authorization for 10 additional capital ships during the 
next succeeding two years. 

I recognize that the people of this country are in thorough 
sympathy with the building of a strong and efficient Navy, and 
the 16 battleships during the next three years is not an unrea- 
sonable building program. 

It has been my belief, however, that it would be far better 
to order at this time the building of only five battle cruisers, 
as provided for in the original House bill. The imperative need 
of this type of ship to make efficient the fleet that we now have 
was recognized by every naval officer who appeared before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 

Congress will reconvene in about three months, and further 
authorizations could be made at that time. This delay will 
enable us not only to appropriate much useful information that 
is constantly being learned from the present European conflict, 
but at the same time might enable us to realize large savings in 
the construction of these great ships of war. 

Shipyards are now crowded with business, labor and mate- 
rials are difficult to procure at any price, and the profits cde- 
manded are abnormally high. The larger the building program, 
the more independent become the shipbuilders and the more 
likely are they to insist upon unreasonable profits. 

Economy and efficiency, in my judgment, can best be served 
by pursuing a reasonable building program, at short intervals, 
in the almost continuous sessions of Congress, as now held, and 
this can be accomplished without danger to the public welfare. 
These are my own individual views, but I recognize that the 
large majority of the Members of the House are of the opinion 
that it will be impossible to have the Senate recede from tli 
continuous building program proposed, and that the recom 
mendation of the conferees should now be adopted. 

Civilization is to-day in the midst of the most terrible crisis 
of modern history. Two-thirds of the world is at war. Near) 
10,000,000 men have already been killed or wounded. It has 
required the utmost skill on the part of the President to keep 
the United States from being drawn into this welter of blood 
But for him American boys would be dying daily by the thou 
sand in the trenches of Europe. He, as the Commander 
Chief of the Army and Navy, now strongly urges the immediat: 
passage of the bill recommended by the conference committee, 
and my faith in his counsel and judgment is so strong that | 
am willing to yield my individual views and vote in favor © 
the bill as reported, recognizing that the material difference 
between us is in the plan and method of increasing the strengi! 
and efficiency of the Navy. 

While the bill carries heavy expenditures, yet this Democrat 
Congress has largely provided the additional revenue to mee! 
such expenses by a tax on munitions of war and by an inher 
ance and increased income tax. Wealth is thus compelled 
bear its just part of the burden. 

It is fortunate that the large appropriations now carried wi 
be expended under the careful supervision of the present e/! 
cient Secretary of the Navy, whose insistence on competiti: 
bids for armor plate will save to the Federal Treasury in tlii- 
one item alone the enormous sum of at least three and a h: 
millions of dollars in the building of the ships authorized by t! 
bill. 

The personal interest shown by the present Secretary in tlic 
welfare of the enlisted man by providing vocational training 
and other educational advantages and by creating many oppor 
tunities for promotion has made it comparatively easy to secure 
enlistments, and I do not anticipate that serious trouble will | 
encountered in readily providing for the large increase in pcr 
sonnel carried by the present bill. 

I desire to make this observation in reference to the slips 
authorized in this bill, the building of which will be postpone 
until necessary appropriations are hereafter made by Congress 
The small type of coast submarines should be abandoned, and 
only the larger type recommended by Admiral Grant and ): 
other naval officers should be appropriated for. If the best 
expert information of our naval officers is to be followed, we 
will likewise provide that of the 8 capital ships to be hereafter 
built at least 6 should be of the battle-cruiser type. This would 
give to our navy 10 battle cruisers when the present program 
of 16 capital ships is complete and would materially add to the 
balance and efficiency of our fleet. 

The absolute necessity for this type of ship has been clearly 
demonstrated in the recent naval maneuvers off the Atlanti: 
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Such type of ship can and must be relied on to supply 
and timely information of the approaching foe and are 
Jy indispensable in providing effective plans for meet- 


enemy fleet on advantageous terms. Some have ex- 


pressed doubt as to the value and efficiency of the battle | 


eruiser on account of the loss of a number of this type in the 
recent naval engagement off Jutland Bank. I will append at 
the conclusion of my remarks copies of letters from Capt. Wil- 
liam S. Sims, of our Navy, in reference to this engagement, and 
in which he ciearly discusses and emphasizes the importance 
of building this type of ship for our Navy, and disposes satis- 
factorily of the apprehension that some have felt because of 
the Jutland engagement. It needless for me to state that 
Capt. Sims is universally recognized as one of the most capable 
officers of our Navy. 

In concluding I desire to say that the present Navy 
a peace as well as a war measure. 

The peace provisions authorize the President at the close of 
the war in Europe to invite all the important Governments of 
the world to send representatives to an international peace 
conference to consider the establishment of an international 
court on some practical and acceptable basis that will insure 
peace and seek to put an end to war. A large appropriation 
is made to carry out this plan. 

This bill makes us the unquestioned second naval power in 
the world, and we can appropriately propose a limitation in 
armament and prove our good faith by suspending all further 


is 
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expenditures as authorized in this bill when assured of the | 


suecess of the plan proposed. 

This is rational pacifism, which considers the national safety 
and world welfare at the same time. Let us hope that it is 
indeed a measure looking to permanent peace. 

The letters from Capt. Sims referred to previously are here 
out: 


set 


U. S. S. “ Nevapa,” At Sea, July 12, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. OLiver: Your letter of July 8 just received. The delay 
was due to the fleet being at sea engaged in maneuvers. 

The Secretary’s telegram, asking whether the incidents of the battle 
of Jutland Bank had changed my opinion as to the necessity for battle 
cruisers to strengthen our Navy, reached me on the 8th, and I sent my 
repiy on the same day. I inclose a copy herewith. I hope you will 
find it sufficiently full and complete for your purpose. 

You will see that I agree with you that the popular arguments in 
favor of battleships and against battle cruisers that have arisen since 
the North Sea fight are not justified; and I am naturally gratified that 
these arguments have not been able to shake your faith in the sta¢e- 
ments made upon this subject before the House Naval Committee by 
various officers. 

In my letter to the Secretary I might have invited attention to the 
peculiar quality of battle cruisers to which I referred in my hearing, 
namely, their ability in chasing commerce from the seas wherever they 
are more powerful in the aggregate than the enemy’s vessels of a 
similar type. 

This may be made clear by the following illustrations: 

Great Britain’s control of the sea is due to the possession of certain 
types (and numbers) of vessels which enable her to accomplish two 
functions which are wholly essential to her success in this war. These 
are: 

1. Prevention of invasion by means of a battleship force so superior 


to that of the battleship force of her enemy that the latter can not | 


attempt to convoy an army of invasion with any reasonable chance of 
success, 

_2. Protection of commerce by means of a battle cruiser force so supe- 
rior to that of the battle cruiser force of her enemy that the latter can 


not take the sea for the destruction of British commerce with any 
reasonable chance of escaping destruction by the superior similar 
tritish force Of course they could do considerable damage before 


they were caught, but they would soon be destroyed. 
The point is that her superior force of battleships prevents inva- 
sion and her superior force of battle cruisers prevents the destruction 
of her commerce—the cutting off of her essential supplies. 
It follows also, as a natural consequence, that the possession of a 
fleet of this character enables Great Britain to deprive her enemy of the 
use of the sea, to blockade her coasts, to transport great armies to dis- 
tant points, etc. 
To put the extreme case, suppose Great Britain had built no battle 
cruisers but had spent their cost in extra battleships. Neither this 
great force, nor a force of battleships twice as great, could have pre- 
vented the German battle cruisers taking the sea and interrupting 
the enemy’s commerce, simply because Great Britain would have had 
uo types (and numbers) of vessels fast enough to overtake them and 
at the same time powerful enough to destroy them. 
Similarly, also putting the extreme case, suppose that Great 
had built all battle cruisers and no battleships. The result would 
have been that the relatively more powerful German battleships, even 
though inferior in numbers, would have had control of the sea, at least 
in so far as concerned Germany’s ability to. send her battle fleet where 
she pleased and convoy ner troops. The British fleet, being composed 
of nothing more powerful (in offensive and defensive qualities) than 
battle cruisers, could aot successfully oppose her. On the other hand, 

, Germany would not have the freedom of the seas for her commerce, | 
cause she would have nothing fast enough to catch the British 
cruisers, 

! The object is only one illustration of the fact that different types of 

vessels are designed to accomplish different objects. 


sritain 
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battle 


The nation that 
as not the requisite types in sufficient numbers can not expect to ac- 

n complish these objects. 
_ In my hearing I tried to make clear the other objects for which 
battle cruisers are designed, such as scouting, screening, supporting 


torpedo attacks, enfilading the battle column as a “fast wing,” etc., 
all of which require the peculiar qualities of these vessels; that 
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critics, and doubtless to the Germans, was 

battle cruisers can sustain and the ex- 
ina f damage they can inflict, even against battleships. 
indicates a greatly enhanced value when they are employed in their 
general naval engagement; that is, with their enfilading 
rs, the iving power on the scouting line, their support 


to naval 
resistance 


surprise 
dinary 


extraol 


cks, etc. 
British battleships with battle cruisers and 
their own affair. They doubtless had what they 

lered ficient reasons for doing so, but we may rest assured 
that t was done with full knowledge of the probable nature of the 
and not with the idea that these vessels are a match for 
; and if the conditions as to visibility had been better, the 
ight well have been justified by success in engaging with the 
n main fleet. At all events, battle cruisers have proved that in 
necessity they can fight a delaying action against battleships 
with reasonable chances of success. 

) There is nothing, however, in the incidents of the fight to justify 
iment against the necessity for battle cruisers. When for any 
they are deliberately put against battleships, they must expect 

iffer in proportion to the relatively small number of their guns and 

{ tive lightness of their armor. It is the same with all other 
tvpes of vessels. If in this battle it had been considered necessary to 
neh flotillas of unsupported destroyers against the enemy’s battle- 
i in daylight, and half of them had been destroyed, there would 
have been some arguments in opposition to building any 
destroyers—and these arguments would have been precisely as 
popular arguments now current as a result of the sinking 

British battie cruisers, 
Beyond the demonstration of the unexpected resistance of battle 
rs, the incidents of che action in question have no bearing upon 
¢ arguments advanced in my hearing as to the immediate necessity 
f the addition of battle cruisers to the United States Navy in its pres- 
ndition, That the battleship must constitute the main strength 
1 naval force admits of no doubt; but, as I attempted to show by 
testimony, an adequate force of battle cruisers is necessary in order 
hat the battleships may be used against an enemy with their maximum 
ow This is particularly true of the situation that would confront 
f th essity of repelling the attack of an enemy fleet 
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Invalid Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
rie Hovusrt or Representatives, 
1916. 
Hiouse in Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
inder consideration the bill (H, R,. 15775) making appropriations 
the payment of invalid pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr, Chairman, it pleased me very much to hear 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RagspALeE] who has 
just addressed the House, and who represents on this floor a 
southern constituency—a constituency that lost in that great 
contest between the States—make the statement that, in his 
judgment, the men who went out to fight for the Union should 
receive just compensation for their services and that he was 
willing that in their old age these soldiers of the Republic should 
receive adequate pensions, 

The sentiment expressed by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is typical, I believe, of the sentiment that prevails through- 
out the Southland to-day. While the South lost in that great 
struggle, the overwhelming mass of the sons and daughters of 
the Dixie land to-day are glad that the South did lose and that 
the Union was preserved. 

The pending bill carries $158,000,000 for pensions, 
$9,000,000 less than was carried in the bill passed last year. 

This decrease in the amount appropriated for pensions does 
not mean that the Government is getting less liberal with the 
but it unfortunately does mean that there is an 
increasing number of veterans of our wars who are yearly an- 
swering their last roll call and joining the army of the unnum- 


bered dead, 


In 


Saturday, June 17, 
The 


had 


about 


“65 
old soldiers, 


June 80, 1915, there were 748,147 names on the United States 
war-pension roll, and of this number survivors of the Civil 
War numbered 347,081. At the same date there were 54,13 


Civil War widows, 28,912 Spanish War pensioners, 134 pen- 
sioners of the War of 1812, and 19,780 Regular Army pensioners. 

In 1902 the war-pension roll of the United States reached 
the high-water mark when it carried 999.436 names. In that 
year there was paid out in pensions $141,335,000. In 19138 the 
high point for pension appropriations was reached when the 
sui of $176,714,000 was paid for pensions and the expenses of 
operating the Pension Bureau. 

The records show that the number of pensioners are decreas- 
ing at the rate of about 35,000 a year. The Civil War veterans 
are passing away at the rate of about 25,000 a year and the 
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widows of Civil War veterans at the rate of about 3,000 a year, 

It will undoubtedly be a matter of surprise to many to learn 
that 50 years after the close of the great Civil War there are 
still left about 350,000 of the men who participated in that 
great contest. The fact of the matter is the Civil War was 
fought by young men, more than one-half of whom were below 
20 years of age. 

The fact that 350,000 of the men who participated in the 
great strife between the States still survive, many of them in 
vigorous health, engaged in various lines of activity, is a won- 
derful tribute to the physical stamina of the men who made up 
the victorious Army of the Blue. 

This House recently passed a bill granting pensions to wid- 
ows of Spanish War veterans, at the rate of $12 a month and $2 
a month for each child under 16 years of age. 

As the law now stands the widows of Spanish War veterans 
ean not secure pensions unless they are able to prove that 
the death of their husbands was the result of disease and dis- 
ability contracted in the service. This is a discrimination 
against widows of Spanish War soldiers and sailors, because, 
under the existing laws, widows of Civil War soldiers and 
Sailors can secure pensions regardless of the cause of the 
death of their husbands. It is right and proper that both Civil 
War and Spanish War widows should be put on the same foot- 
ing as regard pensions. 

There is now on the calendar of this House a bill known 
as the Civil War widows’ pension bill. This measure comes 
to the House with the unanimous report of the committee, and 
I understand it will be shortly taken up for consideration. This 
bill has much merit and should be passed by the House without 
a dissenting vote. 

Under the present law, a widow of a Civil War veteran is 
entitled to a pension of cnly $12 a month, providing she married 
the soldier prior to June 27, 1890. 

Widows of Civil War veterans did not receive any pensio: 
until 1890, 25 years after the close of the war, and then the 
pension granted was only $8 a month, which was increased to 
$12 in 1908. The proposed widows’ pension law will grant pen- 
sions of $20 a month to Civil War widows who have reached or 
may hereafter reach the age of 70 years, and who are already 
on the pension roll or who may hereafter be placed on. This 
bill also raises the marriage limit 15 years from June 27, 1890, 
to June 27, 1905, so any widow who married a soldier prior to 
1905 will be entitled to a pension of $12 a month. Heretofor 
such widows would not be entitled to any pension. 

All pensions granted by this bill are to date from the filing 
of the application, no back pensions will be allowed. 

This bill restores to the pension roll all widows of Civil War 
veterans who were dropped from the pension roll by reason of 
their remarriage, or who have been divorced upon their own 
application. 

This provision is manifestly just because there can be no 
reason why the widow of a soldier who remarries should lose 
her pensionable status upon the death of her second husband. 
By remarrying, she relieves the Government of liability for her 
pension, thereby showing a disposition to place herself in the 
position where she would not need the support of the Govern- 
ment during the period of her second marriage, and the Gov- 
ernment is thereby the gainer. It is certainly just and equi 
table that when the remarried widow of a soldier is deprived of 
the support of her second husband through death, that the 
Government should step in again and take vp its responsibility. 

The Government of the United States has been liberal in its 
treatment of its soldiers. Almost $5,000,000,000 has been spent 
since the birth of the Republic in pensions to soldiers and their 
dependent ones. No other country in ancient or modern times 
has done so much for the men who in the hour of need we! 
forth to do and to die for their country. 

While it is true that during the present administration many 
millions more have been appropriated for pensions than in an) 
previous administration, I do not believe that the peopte b 
grudge money expended in this way. The belief is general tlia' 
the men who served their country in time of peril are deserving 
of generous treatment at the hands of the Government served. 

It has always been a pleasure for me during my short service 
in this House to give my vote and support to legislation designed 
to make more happy and comfortable the declining years of the 
men who have fought the battles of our country. I have always 

felt it a privilege to do all I could in the way of helping the 
veterans and their dependent ones to secure the full benefit of 
all pension legislation. 

While I believe the General Government has been reasonably 
liberal, in recent years, at least, in its treatment of our soldiers 
and their widows and dependent ones, I do not believe that 
Congress has gone any further along the lines of pension legis- 








lation thar decent appreciation of the sacrifices made by 
these men would justify. The men who at th all of country 
severed the fondest ties of life, willingly giving up all worth 
e fol 1 order to go forth to fight and die, if necessary, 
defense of their country and their country’s flag are worthy 

of most generous treatment at the hands of the country that 


thev so patrioticall) served the hour of need. 


“Strike of the National Guard.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives. 
Thursday, September 7, 191¢ 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, it is now gener- 


ally admitted by all parties that the President of the United 
States is very clever in politics. He has rather justified the 
hitherto rejected theory that “aman may rise above his party, 
for we have it, in numerous speeches from the Democratic side 
of the House, that Mr. Wilson is another Thomas Jefferson, who 
has all of the characteristics of Andrew Jackson, combined 
with the fine patriotic instincts and homely attributes of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is not contended that Mr. Wilson is an- 
other Grover Cleveland, although Grover Cleveland has usually 


held high place in Democratic councils; and it is flatly denied | 


that James Buchanan, who was the first Democratic President 
to issue Government bonds (Grover Cleveland being second), 
has anything in common with Mr. Wilson, except that in due 
course Mr. Wilson will be called upon to issue Government 
bonds to make up for the financial delinquencies of his adminis 


tration. We have it also from the newspapers this morning | 


that Mr. Wilson’s speech of acceptance at Shadow Lawn in 
favor of a second term for President—despite the Democratic 
platform of 1912 in favor of one term—will be sent out to the 
tune of 2,000,000 to convince the voters of the country that 
what Mr. Wilson said at Shadow Lawn—that platform pledges 
were made to be kept—was not intended to apply to the one- 
term proposition. As our Socialistic Member from New York 
| Mr. Lonpon] frankly stated in his defense of the Wilson ad- 
ministration on the strike question on Tuesday last, “ the Presi- 
lent has such a powerful grip upon his part, that whenever he 
sneezes the Democrats wipe their noses,” although it does not 
s0 appear in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 


WILSON BIGGER THAN HIS PARTY 


When “a man rises above his party” he can do many things 
which humiliate his party, since, if his party is a “ sneezing 
party” it must follow “the man above” whether it is humili- 
ated or not. The Democratic Party thus far has given ample 
proof of its capacity to “sneeze” when the President takes 
snuff. It almost sneezed its head off at the copious doses of 
snuff he administered in the matter of the Baltimore platform. 
It sneezed on the Panama Canal tolls question. It sneezed on 
extravagance and went the Republican Party one better on its 
ability to create offices for “deserving Democrats”; it sneezed 
on the high cost of living promise since the cost of living has 
gone higher ever since Mr. Wilson came into power. It not only 
sneezed but it gagged on the tariff commission question, which 

had traditionally repudiated. It gagged on the recognition 
of Carranza and lost 102,000 votes to an anti-Wilson candidate 
ior Senator in Texas on that account. It took snuff, sneezed 

| gagged again on the armed merchantmen controversy, being 
first for the McLemore resolution and then against it. It swal- 

wed the eight-hour antiarbitration gag of the President in 
the recent strike controversy, notwithstanding that an account- 
ing must be made to the farmers of the country and, above all, to 
the cotton planters of the Southern States, where an eight-hour 
proposition, such as is now demanded for industrial establish- 
ments, would defeat any candidate who advocated it. But, as 
heretofore observed, the President “ has risen above his party,” 
ind the only thing left for that party to do is to change its atti- 
tude on public questions as rapidly as does “the man higher 
up.” It is humiliating to many of the old-line Democrats who 
have an appreciation of the word “ consistency,” but “ old-line 
Democrats ” are not given much of a chance to keep their poise, 
or their consciences, while these spectacular and kaleidoscopic 
political gyrations are disturbing the body politic. 
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REW COLLEGE BOYS; HOLDING OTHERS nates on the necessity for higher freight rates and to the rai’ 
( is not sufficient, listen to what sounds like a matter | way employees for higher wages will pale into insignificance 
‘ in in the release of one class of soldiers and the re- | when the band strikes up “America” under these happy aus 
of others with greeter home responsibilities : pices. Does the picture jar you? Is the great Democrati: 
itter of administration policy that is incompreliensible is | leadership incapable of such a coup d'état? Why, Mr. Speaker 
r the discharge of dents of schools and colleges. There | me thinks I can hear the cheers and see the flags wave, eve 
no group of m 10 in service whose retention would in . . ° ; 
personal lo or even inconvenience, It seems | #t this great distance, as the cry goes echoing throughout the 
encourage a ications for discharge from young men who] land, “ Hurrah, hurrah! The boys are coming home!” 
si a) lore shila ‘ , > ey . . ° - i i 
i family, busines i ee ee a —— And as these sturdy veterans, tired, homesick, and weary o| 
men ! net 1 Service at serious toss to emseives, theil ‘ > = . 9 . . * Fe 
ind | ness associates The latter, with remarkable una watchful waiting ” on the frontier, come trooping along Penn 
a serving willingly, without complaint, and will remain in | sylyania Avenue to be reviewed by the President—just before 
fully if any necessity exists. But the prospective release | ejection—Mr. Speaker, we can hear the 30,000 new officcholders 
number of students advertises the fact that there is no od . ne . 
us need for troops here, and great discontent arises be- | Of the Wilson administration and the tens of thousands ot! 
tents (who, at the worst, will only be delayed in the comple- | hopeful holdovers, with one mighty voice, exclaim: “ Some 
courses for a short period) are regarded as a preferred polities that, boys; some polities.” 
BUSINS MEN AND WORKERS AT DISADVANTAGE = 
f woulkl not want to stop with this statement, but feel that World Peace. 


help us to understand a little better by continuing further | 


fii quotation: 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


jt is a common opinion that the educational institutions are not 
1 ug to do their full duty in the matter of national preparedness, or 
Instead of urging the return of their students, they should hasten - > 
publie assurance that none of the latter would suffer any disat Y Y TEI mn 
\ in collegiate standing, or financially for tuition or other fees, Ti »N . DAY LD A. HOLLINGSW OR | I. 
by reason of this absence At whatever inconvenience to the in OF OHTO 
clor ov the normal routine these students should be enabled to , 
maples their courses by only so much additional attendance as ieee ‘ ‘ | eee ciainde 
iid equal the -period of their absence on military duty. IN roe Housr or Representatives, 
Many of our leading college presidents have been active in the mm i at 42 
propaganda for national preparedness; now is the time for them to do Thursday, September 7, 1916. 
their share just as most of the railroads and the large industrial, 


mereia ind financial institutions are doing theirs. 


IS THE GUARD STILL NEEDED? 
Whether the National Guard is still needed along the Mexi- 
can border is certainly now a debatable question. The col- 


loves are beginning to open, and if the college boys are to come 
back because they are not needed on the frontier, it might be 
others to come back for the maintenance of whose 
fuiuilies left in distress numerous communities are now paying 
liberally. As to this phase of the subject I quote from another 
vriter of the guard, who is wondering: 

it hould be remembered that if thea policy of universal . military 
hould be adopted, as advecated by many educators, very many 
tudents would be called to the colors in a general mobilization 

h the present one than are now on duty. 


well for 


iiviefly, if there is any need of our presence here, students, instruc 
' hools, and colleges should participate at least equally with all 
otl classes and institutions in providing an effective foree. If the 
a ; not exist, all should be returned to duties and obligations for 
which they are needed, and the Government saved a continuance of the 
ft expense 
HOW TO AVOID THE GUARD ISSUE 
The Democratic leader in this campaign has been so adroit 


in other matters that it must not be taken for granted that the 
National Guard as an issue will be overlooked. Soldiers them- 
selves may inveigh against the power at Washington that keeps 
them chafing in the Texas heat, and the folks at home may 
earp and eriticize as they please, the keen political mind that 
conceived “the eight-hour makeshift’ to save the country from 
the calamity of a national strike that would deprive even * the 
babies of their milk” will not be found wanting when the new 
erisis comes. Why is the National Guard being kept along the 
border? Well, for one thing, Villa again “‘menacing” the 
United States and we are in very great danger of capture (7). 
Of course, we must protect ourselves against Villa if every arm 
of the Government must be brought into the service. 

Who are the National Guardsmen, anyway? Do they come 
within the purview of the eight-hour law? Do they bear any 
relation to this “involuntary servitude ™ we have been hear- 
ing so much about? Are they net subject to contractual rela- 

and must they not ‘“‘stand where put” in all kinds of 
weather and on any kind of food, so long as the administra- 
Is it not true that these men “swore in” for 
bederal service, and that they are not subject to that 
freedom” of obligation which holds in the industrial world? 
hese are matters to be considered as “ point No. 1,” 
WHEN THE GUARD COMES MARCITING BACK, 

But “point No. 2”! Is it net possible that instead of being 
tn incubus in this campaign the guard may prove a political 
Think that over for a while. The President spoke of 
“humanitarian” side of the railway-strike problem and 
ubhorred the “involuntary servitude” side of it. Suppose the 
President goes to Texas, as it is reported he intends to do, and 
preaches “the new freedom” and “ humanitarianism” to the 
National Guard; will not they appreciate it? Suppose the Stars 
nnd Stripes are unfurled and the heroes of the frontier march 
in review before the man “* who is bigger than his party.” What 
will the effeet be? Speeches on Abraham Lincoln, speeches to 
the dissenting woman suffragists, speeches to the railway mag- 


is 


tions, 


tion desires? 
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asset? 


the 
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Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit s 
few thoughts on universal peace. Permanent peace in the world 
safeguarded by the common interests of mankind and intern: 
tional organizations strong enough to enforce universal justic 
on the one hand, or resultant world-wide chaos and war's dese 
lation o1. the other, must soon follow the close of the Europe: 
conflict, now plainly approaching a crisis. 

Exhaustion, starvation, or the superior force of one or tli 
other group of belligerents must soon cause a cessation of tli 
strife. 

The end draws near, and with it comes the certainty thi 
America will be looked to as leader in the upbuilding processes 
of civilization, and it should be prepared for tremendous eventu 
alities. 

Preparation therefore for peace is more essential to America 
interests than excessive Army and Navy preparations for wai 
Keonomie and humanitarian problems in a world of exhauste:| 
and wrecked commonwealihs must inevitably rise superior to 
thoughts either of war or commercial rivalries. Isolation is ne 
longer possible with any nation. America, world-renowned fo: 
the justness of its conceptions, has outgrown any fear of foreigi 
entanglements. The simplicity and ideals of the Washington 
era are impossible in the twentieth century; the world must be 
recognized as a friendly field of common endeavor for all nea 
tions, all creeds, and all conditions of mankind. A better da) 
dawns, notwithstanding the horrors and tregedies of the present 
Even the longed-for universal brotherhood of man may rise ou 
of the gloom and savagery of despair now settling down on ha! 
the world. Truth crushed to earth is said by the poet to ris: 
again. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, my thought is to call atten 
tion to the propaganda now under way by what is known as tli 
League to Enforce Peace, officered by such men as ex-President 
Taft, Alton B. Parker, and others of much prominence in the 
public life of both continents. 

These officials have furnished me with a copy of the league's 
four foundation proposals and excerpts from the expressed vie\~ 
of its most distinguished members, which I am glad here to i! 
corporate as part of my remarks. 

They are words of wisdom, and, like the shots fired at Ie. 
ington and Concord, destined to be heard around the world: 

WHAT? Pustic Men Say AsouT THe LEAGUE TO Enrorce PEACE. 
PUBLIC RIGHT TAKES PRECEDENCE, 
{By President Wilson.] 


Only when the great nations of the world have reached some sort + 
agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to their comme 
interest, and as to some feasible method of acting in concert when av) 
nation or group of nations seeks to disturb those fundamental thins- 
can we fee) that civilization is at last in a way of justifying its existen 
and claiming to be finally established. * * * Repeated utterance 
of the leading statesmen of most of the great nations now engaged i! 
war have made it plain that their thought has come to this, that th 
principle of public right must henceforth take precedence over the indi 
vidual interests of particular nations, and that the nations of the worl! 
must in some way band themselves together to see that right prevails 
as against any sort of selfish aggression. * * * ‘The nations of th: 
world have become each other's neighbors. It is to their interest tha‘ 
they should understand each other. In order that they may understan: 
each other it is imperative that they should agree to cooperate in «| 
common cause, and that they should so act that the guiding princip): 






































































































































be even-handed and impartial justice. 
ik the mind and wish of America when 
is willing to be me ¢ irtr i any 
ed in order to reallz objects 
tion 
By Charles E ches 
i ynal interests i yt to b final 
t a ce velopm« of inte tion 
‘ovide international sti and t as 
the world 
aties are useful within their proper sphere, but it is 
y t gnore the limitations of this remedy or to regard 
an adequate means of preventing war. There should be 
l cide controversies susceptible of judicial 
* * * We need conferences of the nations to for 
yal rules, to establish principles, to modify and ex- 
| law so as to adapt it to new conditions, to ve 
a al differences We need to elop tt tr 
ne lities of con And behind this international organizatk 
if it is to be effectiv must be the ration of the nations to pr 
1 resort to hostilities re th opriat neies of peace 
ent have been utilized If the pea of th rid is to mai 
tained, it must be through the preventive power < common purpose 
* * ind it is only through internatic oopers n giving a 
reas ‘ ural of peace tha ve the li ‘ n of 
armal t We, in this y, intain u tu 
nate freedom from entanglements with po es wl d 
} Dn 1us. But i ni the world of th 
\ eth century. 
I ESS FAVORS if LBAC 
I R. G. Rhett, pre nt of the Chamber of ( in of the 1 ed 
States 
[The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has in its member 
350,000 business m , and rporations, in which every 
State in the Union is represented. When the speak with the two 
tl s majority requ by th nstitution of the chamber, there 
be no doubt that they voice the sentimen f the | iness men of 
ntry. * In Nov ber, 191 the board of directors of 
tl national chamber nt 1t rendum on the subje of the 
proposals of the League to Enforce Peace In response to that referen- 
dum over 96 per cent of the vote was in favor the proposition that 
the United States take the initiative in securing « f ices for the 
purpose of establishing rules for the better protect ( P 
y at sea; to be followed by suc sive conferer f option 
amendments to meet changed conditions. By practi: the same 
majority the membership vot to approve of the propo that this 
ountry take the initiative 1 forming a league of natio which 
! agree to submit justici questions arising between of its 
I bers to an international urt, and nonjusticiable que I to a 
council of conciliation for their respective decision or re 1endation, 
I re resorting to war. * * * Whatever business m an con- 
ribute toward the success of the purposes which the Ik e has in 





lind I feel sure that they will be willing to contribute cheerfully and 


1erously. 





AMERI( 


[By W. H. Taft, 


MAY AVERT DISASTER. 


president of the League to Enforce Peace.] 





Contrast our present world relations with those which we had in 
Washington's time. It would seem clear that the conditions have so 
hanged as to justify a seeming departure from advice directed to such 
a different state of things. One may reasonably question whether the 
United States by uniting with the other great powers t v the 
recurrence of a future world war may not risk less in the 





obligations of a member of the league than by refusing to become such 
a member in view of her world-wide interests. But even if the risk 
of war to the United States would be greater by entering the league 
than by staying out of it, does not the United States have a duty as 
a member of the family of nations to do its part and run its neces- 
sary risk to make less probable the coming of such another w 
such another disaster to the American race? 

We are the richest Nation in the world, and in the sense of what we 





ara 





could do were we to make reasonable preparation, we are the most 
powerful Nation in the world. We have been showered with good 
fortune. Our people have enjoyed a happiness known to no other peo- 


ple. Does not this impose upon us a sacred duty to join the other 
nations of the world in a fraternal spirit and with a willingness to 
make sacrifice if we can promote the general welfare of men? 

At the close of this war the governments and the people of the 
belligerent countries, under the enormous burdens and suffering from 
the great losses of the war, will be in a condition of mind to accept 
and promote such a plan for the enforcement of futur: 


peace 


PEACE BE BACKED WITH FORCE. 


[By Henry Casor Lover, United States Senator from Massachusetts.] 


MUST 


1 


; men 


The United States has led the world in the matter of arbitration. | 


From the day of the Jay treaty of 1794 and the Pinckney treaty of 
1795 down to 1912, 84 arbitration treaties had been negotiated by 
the Executive of the United States, 83 had been ratified by the Senate, 
and only 1, the treaty of 1897 with England, rejected. I think that 
is a remarkable record. We have carried the principle of voluntary 
arbitration to its limit, and it is well to recognize that it has a limit, 
because when we undertake to put into treaties for voluntary arbitra- 
tion questions which no nation, when the stress comes, will submit to 
arbitration, we do not advance the cause of peace, and we do vast 
mischief by making treaties which we know in our hearts we are not 
prepared to carry out when the time comes. * * * If we have 
reached the limit of voluntary arbitration, what is the next step? I 
think the next step is that which this league proposes, and that is to 
put behind international peace, behind an international league or 
agreement, or tribunal, for peace—force. 
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The interests of men and women of 
peace. * * * In th eneral reo 
present war the workers will insist up 
* * * Peace is the fundamental n¢ ty 
progress. * * * Ip any program lo 
of more permanent peace among nations 
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APPENDIX 


INTERNATIONAL LAW CAN BE DEVELOPED. 


! if j es Clark, professor of political economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity and director of the department of economics and history of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. ] 

Che world demands a league of some kind for preserving peace, and, 
for the t time, much of the world expects to get it. * * * There | 
is highway In sight, along which unfriendly nations can walk, if they 
will, toward and finaliy to the realm of fraternal union. They must 
make treaties of peace and can make treaties of arbitration. In due 
time they can cooperate in putting life into the institutions at The 
Hague * * * They can develop and codify international law. 
They must resume their economic activities, and can so direct them 


{hat causes of friction shall gradually be reduced and common interests 


shall be magnified They can hold conferences at intervals and let 
them become, as decade after decade shall pass, more frequent and 
influential. In the end let us profoundly hope a single, strong, and 
binding league of nations can be created with every institution fore- 
shadowed by the program of our own organization, and others besides, 
all buttressed by common interests and yitalized by community of 
feeling. 
MORAL FORCE NOT ENOUGH, 
[iy lranklin H. Giddings, professor of sociology and history of civiliza- 
tion, Columbia University.] 
If war is to cease, there must be forecasting in a larger way than 


would suffice to prepare one nation only for defense. There must be 
agreeing action by many nations collectively strong enough to restrain 
any power that would break the peace—as the single State is strong 
enough to restrain the criminal individual, or the forces of local insur- 
rection. The strength of the restraining group must be more than 
moral; it must be the strength of physical force. A league to pass 
resolutions and to offer advice will not avail: it must be a league to 
peace. The preamble and the platform which the League to 
Peave has adopted state the simple, obvious conclusions of 
In one way only has the area of peace been widened as the 
The lawbreaker and the war maker have been 
History offers us 


entorce 
Enforce 
experience, 
centuries have passed 
restrained by authority armed and employing force. 


no suggestion of any other possibility. 
NOW TIME TO JOIN AN ALLIANCE. 
From the Democratic platform: 
“The circumstances of the last two years have revealed necessities 


of internationai action which no former generation could have foreseen. 
We hold that it is the duty of the United States to use its power, not 
only to make itself safe at home, but also to make secure its just in- 
ierests throughout the world; and, both for this end and in the interest 
of humanity, to assist the world in securing settled peace and justice. 
We believe * * that the world has a right to be free from every 
disturbance of its peace that has its origin in aggression or disregard 
of the rights of peoples and nations; and we believe that the time has 
come when it ts the duty of the United States to join with the other 
nations of the world in any feasible association that will effectively 
those principles, to maintain inviolate the complete security of 


gery 
the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered use of all 
nations.” 

From the Republican platform; 

“We beileve in the pacific setUlement of international disput and 
favor the establishment of a world court for that purpose.” 

Proposals of the league: 

We believe it to be cesirable for the United States to join a league of 
nations binding the signatories to the following: 


First. All justiciable questions arising between the signatory powers, 
not setiled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limitations of treaties, 
be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and judgment, both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

Second, All other questions arising between the signatories and not 
settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a council of conciliation for 
hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 

Third. The signatory powers shall jointly use, forthwith, their economic 
forces against any of their number that refuses to submit any question 
which arises to an international judicial tribunal or council of concilia 
tion before issuing an ultimatum or threatening war. They shall follow 
this by the joint use of their military forees against that nation if it 
actually proceeds to make war or invades another's territory. 

Fourth. Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held from 
time to time to formulate and codify rules of international law, which, 


unless some signatory saall signify its dissent within a stated period, 
shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the judicial tribunal men- 
tioned in article 1, 





A Good Record. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
JOHN R. CONNELLY, 
OF KANSAS, 
Hlouse or Representatives, 


HON. 


IN THI 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr, CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, as we come to the time when 
we shall adjourn this session of Congress and return to our dis- 
tricts, many of us asking to have our commissions renewed for 
two more years, it appears to me proper that we should review 
the work of this administration and submit it to the people 
whose votes we are soon to ask, and allow them to judge whether 
we are justified in asking again to be intrusted with the high 
honor and ‘great responsibility of continuing to represent them 
here at Washington. 

Four years ago the fortunes of polities sent to Washington a 
Democfatic President and a Democratic Congress in both 
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branches. The people have a right to know what the record of 
this administration has been, and it is for the purpose of plac- 
ing that record before them that I submit the few remarks that 
[now make. I believe that if the individual voters of this coun- 
try can fully understand the effort that this administration has 
made to serve them honestly and fairly and to meet the emer- 
gencies that have arisen and the response to the needs of the 
country in.every respect, they will not rebuke those who have 
rendered faithful service during the last four years. I shall 
not expect the people to defeat Woodrow Wilson and those who 
have assisted him in giving to the country a record of achieve- 
ments that has i. ever been surpassed in its history; and if the 
should by any chance do so I shall believe that it has deen be 
cause they do not fully appreciate the werk that has been done, 
for I believe the great body of men and women are honest and 
want the best to prevail in all things pertaining to government 
THE TARIFF LAW, 

In the campaign of 1912 there were 10,000,000 voters who 
supported platforms declaring for a downward revision of the 
tariff. The Democratic Party solemnly declared for it and the 
Progressive platform sincerely demanded it. The Democrati: 
Party would indeed have been unmindful of the pledges it 
had made to the people of the country had they not set about 
honestly to give such revision of the tariff as this great body 
of voters had indicated that they desired. The Underwood 
tariff law was enacted on October 3, 19138, and I believe that it 
is the best law of the kind that has graced the statutes of the 
country for half a century. The law was so well balanced that 
the business of the country felt no shock, as is the usual case 
with the passage of tariff laws, and it, with the income-tax law, 
which was part of the law, brought more money into the Treas 
ury of the country than any other law of the kind had in a like 
period in former years. Those who now criticize it seldom com 
pare it with other like laws in other periods, because in 
doing they would always find the Underwood tariff law coming 
out best in the comparison. Let us examine some of the criti 
cisms made of this law and see if they will stand the light o1 
analysis. Those who criticize it say that under its working 
$80,000,000 more goods came into the country the first yea: 
it was in effect than came in the last year of the old law. They 
say that if these goods had been made here instead of being 
shipped into the country more people would have been em 
ployed and better results obtained. If that is true and this law 
was a failure because it allowed an increase of $80,000,000 i: 
imports ef 1914 over what they were in 19138, then what mus 
they say about the Payne-Aldrich tariff law that allowed $160, 
000,000 more imports to come in during the year 1913 than cam: 
in under the same law in 1912? They say that the law did no} 
produce revenue, and yet it brought into the Treasury $10 
000,000 more for the year ending August 1, 1914, than the Payii 
Aldrich bill had brought in during the corresponding year end 
ing August 1, 19138. The critics say that it is unfair to th: 
farmer and places too little protection on what he has to sell. 

In answer to this I have but to call to your mind the fact that 
the Republican Party came into power in this Nation on Marc 
4, 1861, and they placed every line of tariff legislation on th 
statute books until the 24th day of August, 1894, or for mor 
than a third of a century, and at the end of that period, I want 
to remind you, the products of the farm have seldom brough! 
as little money as they did then and for the last 10 years of 
that period. The Democratic Party has contended that a tarifi 
on farm products had little 1f any effect on the price so long as 
we were forced to sell our surplus products out in the free- 
trade markets of the world. In this opinion we find that son 
very prominent Republicans have at times concurred. When tli 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law was being discussed in the United 
States Senate, Senator Cum™Mtns, a Republican Senator from th: 
State of Iowa, said that in his opinion not a dollar was added 
to the $700,000,000 worth of farm products annually raised and 
marketed from the farms of the great State of Iowa by a tarifi 
on farm products. In the famous speech made by President 
Taft, at Winona, Minn., while he was President, he said, among 
other things, “ Certainly no one will contend that a tariff in 
creases the price of foodstuffs when we are the greatest ex 
porters of foodstuffs of any nation in the world.” The bes! 
answer to the critics of the tariff law and its effect on the price o! 
farm products is to be found in the prices that these farm prod 
ucts brought after the enactment of the law and before the break 
ing out of the European war. In a. speech that I made in 
August, 1914, on the floor of this House, I printed a table com 
piled by the Price Current, in which I showed that the price o! 
the 10 leading farm products sold for a higher average pric 
on March 1, 1914, than they had any March 1 in the past 10 
years, The average farmer is entirely too bright to be misled 
by these tariff critics. 


S 








Mr. Speaker, IT have dwelt longer on the tariff than T intended 
I find that the Republican orators dwell upon the tariff bill for 
two reasons: First, it is one of the easiest subjects in the world 


slead people, by publishing long lines of figures and dealing 
and, second, this is about the 
only law passed by this Congress that they care to attempt to 
and the 


to mul 


in certain tables of percentaces ; 


criticize only one that their platform declares that they 
will peal if intrusted with power. 
TILE MEXICAN SI rion 
The Mexican situation is one that is not and sheuld not be 
made a partisan matter. It is a matter that should receive the 


best thought of the best minds of the country, and these minds 
should not be clouded with any partisan rancor. The average 
citizen is interested in such a solution of the Mexican situation 
as will best serve the people of our own country and do no in- 
justice to the weak and troubled country of Mexico. ‘There are 
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but two things that we can do in Mexico. We can go in, make 
war on the country and conquer it at the cost of much money 
and the loss of lives to our own soldiers, or we can stay out of 
Mexico and try as best we can to help them become a self- | 
governing and independent Republic. It will be a long and 
troublesome road, no matter which of them we choose to travel, 
Tt has been the purpose of President Wilson to stay out of 
Mexico, and I am inclined to believe that is the best solution of 
that very vexed question. It is very possible that some mis 
takes have been made at times in our dealing with Mexico. | 
We will doubtless make more mistakes regardless of which 


party is successful at the polls at the coming election’ IL aia 
one of these who believe that criticisin in a Republic is not 


el 
bad thing, but I do not believe that bitter partisan criticism is 


useful or helpful in solving those questions of dealing with other 
nations than our own. 
Lith 1 tele vA 
There are now 14 nations at war in Europe, and it is esti- 
mated that 30,000,000 soldiers are pitted against each other in 
the most gigantic conflict that any civilization has ever wit 
nessed, This country has suffered much as a natural conse 


quence of this war. Nearly all of the nations have not 
eareful of the rights of neutrals as they should, but in nearly 
every instance it is my opinion that these foreign nations have 
harmed us only because of their zeal to win, which they 
believe to be a dire 
tionally do us harm. ‘There are but two roads to travel in 
our efforts to be neutral with these warring nations. One is to 
protest when we are wronged and insist upon our rights being 
respected, and the other is to jump into the conflict and spill! 
our blood and spend our treasures in the cataclysm of a 
war 


wert aS 
| h 


i 
necessil \ 


world 
President Wilson has chosen the path of peace and pro- 


test He has been criticized for not going to war, but I am 
convineed that time will vindicate his judgment and show that 
he has chosen the wiser course. 
FINANCIAT LEGISLAT 
‘There has been a general demand among the business 
the farmer, the laborer, the banker, for a more satisfactory 


financial system than the old national banking law. It had 
failed many times to meet the stress of emergencies and per 
mitted financial panics to come to the country. In such times 
the farmer sold his products for less than the actual cost of pro 
duction, the laborer could not find employment, the merehant 
found it difficult to meet his obligations, and the banker was 
oftentimes driven to failure even when he had plenty of assets 
and was solvent in every sense of the word. 
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This administra- | 


tion set to work to revise the old banking and currency laws, | 


and the result is the regional reserve banking and currency law, 

which has met the demands of increased business and has kept 

and will continue to keep the country free from financial panics. 
RURAL-CREDIT LAW, 


The farm-loan bill was designed to be helpful to the farmer 


and to furnish him money on long-time payments and at a low | 
The business man usually wants to hire money 


rate of interest. 
for months, and he can be accommodated by the provisions of 
the regional reserve act. The farmer wants to hire money, 
oftentimes for years, and the farm loan is destined to collect 
from the investor money that is for loan at a low rate of inter- 
est and place it at the disposal of the farmer who desires to 
borrow on long time and at a low rate. ‘This bill is among the 
first bills ever passed by the National Congress to be especially 
helpful to the farmer, and I believe that it will save to the 
farmers who are to-day hiring money on the farms in the sixth 
district of Kansas many hundred thousands of dollars in in- 
terest charges that have heretofore been paid in excess interest 
on farm loans, 
































































The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, Se 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, so many ¢ 
are circulating about the eight-hour law re« ( (! 


a few remarks from me may be pardoned if 


In the first place it is not true that tl 
That statement is gratuitous and inconsiderat I f 
an S-hour day. We had previous 16-hour ¢ ned 0.} 
day. We now have an 8-hour T! Iv ref 
wages is in the language used to hold i statu quo 


workings of the eight-hour law could be ot ed t 











if the service adjusted to the eight-hour law. The lan- 


e ineans and means only that there shall be no changes in 

ms of the parties in any effort of the railroads to 

! » what they assert to be an increase of wages. They 

have, under the claim of increased expenses, reduced 

‘ investigation, which we did not intend to permit 

‘tion that adopt ing the eight-hour day will increase ex- 

1 largely speculative, grossly exaggerated, and intended 
eive and mislead. 

‘The present threat of some railroad officials to resist the law 
refuse to put it into effect until forced to do so by the 
ourts is strangely inconsistent with the known position of the 
1 d officials, often stated by them and made in their replies 

e President, that they have no objection to an increase of 

s if ey are permitted to recoup for that by increased 

‘ n the public. They would no doubt welcome with 

ty ncrense of Wages and expenses and evidently favor 

: they think that they could secure an increase of 

e large ut of proportion to the increased expense, 

rh zentlemen who see proper to resist the law until com- 
ed by the courts will probably find the first expression from 
court in the shape of a criminal warrant for failure to com- 
with the law. It is in keeping with the traditional habit of 

iit class of men. All railroad officials are not that way. Many 
f are rational and patriotic, but some of them resisted all 
1" { from the beginning, and still resist. They claimed 
rything proposed by the Federal Government was uncon- 
tion und it was asserted that State governments had 
( urisdiction. When the State governments undertook to 
1 late them, their jurisdiction was then denied and sole juris- 


Government. These gent! 
unconstitutional. The 
on charges Congress with the duty and invests it with 
interstate commerce. Part of that recula 
does relate to the safety of passengers and prop- 
like the 16 and 9 hour laws, is based on the 
If it is warranted by the Constitution, it 
If it is a regulation of commerce it is 
genuine lawyer will deny that prescribing 
persons cperating trains, prescribed in the in- 
safety, reguiation of commerce. If any 
gives any erroneous any rail- 
on that advice, should have 
far enough to insure the incarceration with 
thful lawyer, and both of them would fook well 
obably will be thus adorned if they persist in 
thre nol ed course. 
runtied Republican leaders 
he assertions of these railroad 
campaign against 


diction ascribed to the Federal 


eight-hour law 


emen 
is (C‘on- 


S 


power to regulate 





This act 
of public safety. 

not unconstitutional. 

constitutional. No 

hours of labor for 

terest of public 


1 lawyer 


is a 


such advice und 


ro official, actin goes to jail, he 
fit of counsel” 
m oof that unfai 
and pr 
lic evidently disagree with 
officials, as they are proposing 
the administration because we 
and the brotherhoods frightened Congress into passing 
tion, not unconstitutional but without considera- 
without providing for arbitration. That position is 
as the The President did not force anything; 
the four brotherhoods did not force anything; Congress did not 
pass anything half-baked or ill considered. 

The strike has been fomenting for four or five months. One 
Republican leader on the floor, versatile but sensational, has 
three or four times referred to the fact that I was considering 
that strike four months ago, and one or two newspapers have 
seen proper to take up his wonderful deliverance as evidence 
of political design in the matter. It is true that four months 

co my attention was called to the impending strike by the 
Republican leader, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], foresaw serious trouble and desired that I 
hould give attention to the situation and threatening possibili- 
with a view of averting them. I saw Mr. Escu, the rank- 
minority member of the committee of which I am chairman, 
concurred with Mr. Mann that if anything could be 
ought to be done. Together Mr. Escu and I conferred 

Interstate Commerce Commission without result. I 
d talked to the President about it, but the President 
think of nothing that was proper for him to do at that 
I then talked te the representatives of the four brother- 

‘They assured me that there was no immediate danger 
trike, and very little danger of one at any time. They 

clieved that no legislation was necessary at all, and insisted 

hat none should be had, claiming that an amicable settlement 

ould be made of the differences between them and the man- 

sers, I reported that to Mr. Mann and Mr. Escu and relied 
on it. If there was any political frame up in that, there were 
vith me in it two very able and distinguished Republicans, as 
able and patriotic, in my judgment, as any of those, from 
Candidate Hughes down, who are spouting vitriol against the 
best administration the country ever had. 
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When a crisis came and it was rumored that a strike had 
been ordered for the 20th or’23d of August, the President 
moned both parties to the controversy, not as President but 
ar. American citizen of sufficient standing and popular res}: 
to suggest that he might be a proper one to intervene in 4 
friendly way. He did not see one party and take a messig 
proposing terms to the other, but he studied the situation :\n 
having formulated a plan saw both, each separately of course 
and stated to both exactly the same proposition and terms. T 
gether with other Members of Congress, we suggested then to 
both sides that they ought to accept his proposition. It 
that 8 hours be substituted for 10 hours wherever it occurs 
their system, and that all other circumstances and conditions 
should remain as they are until they could be adjusted either 
by agreement or arbitration to be aided by an investigati 
That was so fair and proper that we thought both sides ou 
to accept it. The railroads were unpatriotic enough to ref 
As they were nearly all Republicans, subsequent events 
gest, as well as other parts of their conduct, that they wer 
at all averse to a strike. As usual they forgot their relations 
to the public. Some of them have never been able to rea A 
their quasi public function that they are really officers of 
United States, and their assumption of independence i‘ 
people and resistance to regulation have inoculated their em- 
ployees so that they have come to be sometimes unmindfu! of 
their obligations to the public. They were reasonable enouch, 
however, to accept the President’s proposition and immensely 
elevated themselves in popular esteem. Unfortunately, 
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ever, there were limits on their wisdom and patriotism «and 
they largely and rashly compromised and endangered their 


prestige and position of vantage by ordering a strike just w! 
their wise and patriotic conduct had placed them on the flood 
tide of popularity. 

They did not cven then ask for legislation, but there 
others of us who did realize what a calamity it would mea: 
have a strike. All our social and business life is built 
around and dependent on our system of transportation. %& 
page of that transportation would mean paralysis to social and 
business life. The President washed his hands of the affair, 
delivered a message to Congress stating the case fairly 
squarely, proposing various remedies—some emergent and so 
which could be deferred as we thought. The charge that he 
or Congress abandoned the plan of arbitration is unfounded 
and made to deceive. It was impossible to agree on but twe o 
his propositions. We did not have time to agree that at pres 
they were all wise and appropriate or that all were necess::'y 
to be enacted now. The part that we did enact was not h:if- 
baked nor iil considered. 

The eight-hour law will be supported by the American peo 
It has been discussed for ; it would pass both Houses 


up 


yerrs 


Congress by an ee majority at any time for train 
operatives; in fact, Congress has already enacted the ¢ 
hour Jaw for all Gavermenant: work and the vote on the © 


for all employees on railroads showed the streneth 


resolution 


of the sentiment in favor of an eight-hour law for every! 
but we did not insist on it for anybody but train operat 
we could agree on that; we understood it; everybody knows 


and we then provided for the investigatio1 
the eight-hour law on the operation of a r 


what it means; 
to the effect of 


road. Then we will enact whatever else is necessary. 
I do not at all concede that it necessarily increases Ww 5 


If the railroads will abolish the collusion which they have been 
practicing with the men regardless of the rights of the pul! 
the increase will be much less than apprehen: ded. The rail- 
roads do not hesitate to say they will increase anything the 
men want, and then tax the public for increased rates. ‘lic 
public is not going to stand for that and Congress refused t 
suggest in advance any increase in rates. The two propositi 
are entirely separate and distinct. 

It is a falsehood with which Repub!ticans would as well ce 
to try to fool the people to state that this establishment of 
eight-hour law uecessarily and permanently increases wages 

When we have time to agree, and I do not see how it is }o 
sible to agree to any of the propositions offered in the Senate 
or in the House, but when we do agree, if the obstinacy of the 
parties further forces legislation, and legislate, we will equitably 
adjust all the relations between the 1oads and the men. ‘The 
eight-hour day will be an eight-hour day, with prescribed ex- 
ceptions and tolerances for necessary overtime. We will estab- 
lish conditions under which wages will be adjusted according 
to what is right and proper. If the men are being paid too 
much or too little, their wages will have to be increased of 
diminished. On the other hand, the railroads will be taken cre 
of. They are eur servants; we absolutely depend on them: we 
are compelled to support and maintain them. The managers 
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are very presumptious and reflect on Congress and the 
to assert any fear that we will allow them to bankrupt or 1 
sed adjustments are 
either by legislation or agreement of the parties, it is found 
remunerative 
will be incrensed under existing iaw, which makes it the duty 


come inefficient. If when these prop 


that the railroad rates are too ‘ow to he 


of the Lnterstate Commerce Commission to increase them 


thev are too high they will be reduced 
there are a great many reforms and economies, 
hv Justice Harlan for the commission in the 5 per «e 
rate case, and probably others, that the railroad 
regulation, and defying public opinion. 


ing 
bila. 


in the same w: 


iv. I 


as pointed ou 
easter 
managers 


ought to study instead of denying the authority of law, resist 


While the managers and the men must learn that they 


acting for the public as officers, they should also have patriotic 
faith in Congress and in the people, who are their ultimate 
and properly | 


masters and guardians, that both will be justly 
tuken care of. 1 believe they are learning that. 


I believe that while Republican politicians are blindly blun- 
dering about in their discomfiture over the settlement 


trouble that the 


ferences and keep the matter out of Congress. 


assured that Congress will do the right thing for both 
and for the people. 

The foolish charge that the President and the Democratic 
majority acted from political motives or were coerced 


anything by threats oi 
temptible. 
strike. 


averted the strike. 
disgruntled Republicans 


poses, 


ing during a Democratic 
over their disappointment. 


administration. They 


the President would deserve and receive 
the trouble. 
Rome burned, because Nero built a 
city. 
hope that it would restore their opportunity 
people already blighted by that calamity. 


credit for 


better and a 


I shall conclude this speech by the insertion of a personal 
letter received from a friend who is an observer of events, a 
student of politics: and he makes some stutements so clear and 


pointed that I 
speech, 


think they make a fine peroration 


I want to congratulate you heartily on the splendid work you did in 
putting through the eight-hour bill and preventing the threatened rail- 

ad t is a fine tribute to your intelligence, patriotism, and 
ability, and every ctean-minded and patriotic American citizen who has 
intelligence enough to think straight must appreciate the work of the 
President and the Democratic Congress in saving the country from a | 
catastrophe of such appalling proportions that no one can realize what 
It seems to me 
that the railroad executives showed an amazing lack of judgment, to 
Say the least of it, when they refused to make the settlement outlined 
I don’t want to be unfair 
about it, but it does seem to me that they were dcliberatcly trying to 
precipitate a strike and that tbere were political motives of the first 


road strike. 


it would have meant uniess it had actually occurred. 
by the President and accepted by the unions. 
magnitude back of their efforts. with 


This strikes one 


and that, for the first time in our history. 
within the national authority. 


zodsend to the masses of the country. 


deal with these grave economic problems. 


I notice, by the way, that Mr. Hughes is mighty silent on the strike 
On this as on other vital questions, he apparently 
notice 
mighty and courageous Teddy also expresses no opinion on the strike 


proposition. 
no opinion; or, if he has. he is afraid to express it. I 


are 


of this 
railroad managers ard the employees have | 
discovered the truth of what we told them when they were be- 
fore the President that they would better settle their own dif- 
I think they will 
all amicably adjust the matter before Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to legislate any further, but if they do not they may rest | 


for 


great force 
when one recalls that Mr. Hughes delivered the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Minnesota rate cases, extending to a greater degree than 
ever before national controi over rate regulation, etc., and dim{nish- 
ing very largely the powers of the States over interstate traffic; that 
he was subsequently nominated for President by the Republican Party, 
a railroad plank is put In 
the Republican platform, which is undoubtedly designed to destroy all 
the State railroad commissions and put control and regulation wholly 
—_ 1 am not, at the moment, expressing an 
opinion upon the merits of this proposition—I am only speaking of the 
Significance of the situation; that these people have been foiled is a 
Congress will now have time 
to take up these questions in the light of settled conditions and orderly 
processes and secure legislation of a permanent character that will 
enable the pecote of this country in the future successfully to meet and 


peo] le 
made, 


they 


Pay 


sides 


into 
a strike are pusillanimous and con- 
The President, as a great patriot, tried to avert a 
The majority of Congress, aided by a large majority 
of patriotic Republicans in the House, rose to the demands of 
the occasion and passed just as much law as was necessary, 
well understood, wise, and well adapted to the purpose, and 
The first note of partisanship comes from 
inshing recklessly around, physically | 
and mentally, like a blind bull in a china shop, seeking some- | 
thing on which to attack the administration for political pur- 
It looks like they are sorry the strike was averted. 
seems that they are disappointed in their expected campaign 
wish of crying calamity in the midst of a universa! horror com- 
frantic 
All Republicans are not that way; 
there are some good men in spite of their political heresies 
and party affiliations, but some of them wanted a calamity | 
during the Democratic administration and were sorely afraid 
averting 
They were worse than Nero, who fiddled when 
handsomer 
They would have shouted for joy during a calamity, in | 
to plunder the | 
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Mr. Speaker, if we are to be 
ing the strike, what 11 rie vu) 
Republicans, including Uncle Jor Ca 
party, the best and ablest of the i TO vote vil 
to spare the country the calar nd they di 
the thanks of the people. ‘1 y deterred by the \ 
worthy fear actuating other Repub! hat | Preside 
and Congress succeeded in ave the s | the peopl 
gratefully ‘cord to the present administrati Cl he 
Mr. Candidate Hughes is making wondet | 
promising to do things which President Wils ulready 
done and making unjust charges and criticisms. H nd | 
followers are making similar misrepresentations about tl 
eight-hour bill and the incidents which led up to it and tl 
effects of it. Their performance and reckless statements bi 
to mind the prophecy ef the Savior as to false prophets ai 
ing to deceive the very elect themselves, and the g1 Pro 
Isainh must have foreseen something like the Hugche 
when he gave utterance to the following two verses 
Isaiah 5:20 
Woe g | 1 


unto ¢tl i at ill vi! nd g 
for light, and f 1 ' 
for bitter! 
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HON. CLAUDIUS U. STONE, 


ol yy 


INOIS, 


In rue House or Represenratives, 


Thursday, Sept 19] 
Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave g { 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp, LT sul iS a part o 
an address delivered by Hon. James M. Graham, of Springtield 








) Ti, a former Member of this House, at the annual ¢; 
pienie at Franklin, Ul., Thursday, Augu 17, 1916. It ¢ 

| with President Wilson's Mexican policy, and I ¢ 

; was printed in the Jacksonville (Ill) Courier 

GRAHAM DEFENDS WII MFXICA P cy—B ‘ 

| FOR DISTURBANCES IN TALK At F! c<LIN Cari L’ 

Speaking before theusands of people gathered at tl ( 
pienie at Franklin Thursday afternoon rmerCo J 
M. Graham, of Springfield, made a ringing detense of I! \ 
Mexican policy. In it he harged that the bord a ri i 
turbances which have made the Mexican situation a 1 I 
were due to the agiiations of American capitalists wl ‘ he 
United States contrel M © in order to boost th 
property in Mexico. 

He showed that Americans own more than 40 per cent 
lerty in the southern Republi nuch of which beer 
| duced in value since the Diaz régime passed, id which 
creased many-fold by United States protection. But, he d 
conscienceless capitalists would willingly sacrifice tens 
the young men of the country to ¢«nlarge their divider le « 
clared one could scarcely realize the “ magnilticent r \ 
the President has made against these combinations of 

Mr. Graham opened his powerful address by a brief rum i 
tion of the political and geographic conditions of Mexico; th ize 
the population, ef which a very large per cent is full Indian the 
very large per cent mixed with Indian, the Indian blood pred nay 
with only 2.000.000 whites in a population of 14,000,000 rl t 
is largely gifted by nature, abounding in opportuniti nd ‘ 
in mineral wealth. 

DIAZ CATERED TO CAVITAT 
During the 35-year rule of Diaz,’ he said, “ he governed the co 
| by force, but he offered great opportun! g 
. foreign capital seized thes port 































































































there, such as gold, silver, copper, petroleum, and 
I of the industries, such as railroads, the in- 
ul | manu turing, are now owned by outsiders, and mostly 


\r al Senator La FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin, has published a 
t in his weekly paper giving the natural wealth of Mexico 
how it is owned. He said that Americans own $1,057,000,000 


wealth of Mexico, whereas Mexicans themselves own only 
The English own $321,000,000, French $143,000,000, 
her nations $118,000,000, 
LNITED STATES OWNS 43 PER CENT OF NATURAL WEALTH. 
to per cent, that would mean the United States capitalists 
cent of the natural wealth of Mexico, and the Mexicans 
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own over 


own oO! about 30 per cent of the wealth in their own country. 
Much of this wealth is in the form of railroads, mines, and other 
,iustrial enterprises, which in present disturbed conditions in Mexico 
yield little or no profit. That condition, of course, is very unsatis- 
factory to owners, and it is extremely important to them that peace 


and good order should prevail there. Under peaceful and orderly 
conditions they are in a position to absorb much, if not most, of the 
wealth which Mexican labor would produce. These influences are 
xtremely powerful in the United States. 
t of the wealth of Mexico, but they own a large part of the wealth 
the United States. And it would be very difficult to estimate the 
extent of the power which they wield here. To a very great extent 
they either own or control the great metropolitan press of this country 
and any of the magazines. Through these mediums they can exert 
‘ and power in the formation of public opinion, which is 
ious. It is quite safe to say they do not hesitate to exert every 
« and put forth every ounce of power which they can in order 
those in authority in this country conform to their views. 
CARY LITTLE FOR RIGHTS OF MEN. 
‘It requires no explanation or elaboration to make clear the im- 
to them of government in Mexico, which would make their 
rights secure. I fear the capitalists care but little about the 
rights of men I am induced to think they place a much higher value 
on property rights than on human rights. And they are quite wise 
enough and quite farsighted enough to see that if the United States 
nes in Mexico, or, in other words, declares war on Mexico and 


enor 


to mat 


port imce 


property 


intery 

ends an army down there to conquer the Mexicans and take posses- 
on of thels country and then keep the army there for years, if neces- 
ary, to do police duty and compel the Mexicans to respect the prop- 

erty rights, it would be of immense financial value to the capitalists of 


this country I think it is hardly exaggeration to say that if the 
President of the United States declared in favor of intervention to-day 
the property there which is American owned would be worth ten times 
as much to-morrow as it was yesterday. They have been urging inter- 
vention by every means within their power. They have tried to create 
1 public sentiment in this country in favor of it, and Senator La Fot- 
er?Te adopts the view that these American financiers have conspired 
‘ring about Mexican raids into the United States in order to pro- 


voke American public opinion and force the President to intervene. 
rhe fact that tens of thousands of American boys would lose their 
lives and that tens of thousands of other American boys would be 


rippled and disabled the remainder of their days from wounds and 
xposure in that dreadful climate is of no consequence to them. Nor 
it in the slightest deter them in their efforts to send our boys on 
this ruthless and unjustifiable invasion under the guise of patriotism 
W the plain truth and plain fact is that they simply want to in- 
their wealth and enlarge their dividends. 
PRESIDENT RESISTING PRESSURE. 

I doubt if people will ever fully realize the magnificent resistance 
which President Wilson has made to the efforts put forth by these 
powerful combinations of wealth. He has stood like a wall of adamant 
between the inordinate greed of these selfish men and the rights as 


does 


well as the lives of the very cream of the young men who are to-day 
the pride of their mothers and sisters and sweethearts, the strength 
and hope of this great Republic. Every American who loves his coun- 
try and values its honor should bless God that the Nation is favored 
by having Woodrow Wilson in the White House at Washington.” 


Senate Amendment to Naval Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OF OHIO, 


IN rue House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the leading Demo- 
newspaper of my district, published by a corporation 
whose president is postmaster in its principal city, recently 
attacked my vote against the Senate amendment to the House 
naval bill, which, according to the statements of this paper, 
provided for the construction of 157 new American war vessels, 
suggesting further that the President, who not long ago said 
we :lready have an efficient Navy, had his heart in the measure 
and used his influence to bring about its passage, adding with 
usual partisan zeal that I would be “called to explain” my 
vote, and that I “ would have to step aside and let a younger 
man take my place,” indicating that such younger man was to be 
my present Democratic opponent, who, in fact, although this 
was not mentioned in the paper, had as a former Member of 
Congress voted on two occasions to reduce proposals for the 
construction of two battleships to only one and on another occa- 
sion to reduce our small Army by abolishing five Cavalry 
regiments. 
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Believing it the right, in fact duty, of every good citizen, 
whether friendly or otherwise, in or out of the Government 
service, to call upon his Congressman for explanation of any 
of his votes, if desired, I promptly acted on the suggestion and 
sent to the paper my explanation expecting naturally it would 
be given the same publicity as the attack on my vote, although 
in this expectation I was disappointed. ; 

It follows, substantially : 

“Whether or not the President is in favor of this colossal 
increase in naval expenditures, greater in amount than ‘ever 
before proposed in any Government on earth in war or peace, 
is not and can not be known until the bill reaches him for 
Executive action. 

“The Army bill, just vetoed, was in like manner put forward 
by his friends in the House as one of his pet measures without 
any thought of a veto. Democratic leaders seemed to speak for 
him with authority, and, being a conservative measure, it met 
with little opposition on either sic2 of the Chamber, or else- 
where until the Senate largely increased it, followed by 
presidential veto. 

“In matters of highest importance, however, the President's 
changing attitude is sometimes compared by Democratic leaders 
to a weather vane in a brisk gale. Personally, I have the high- 
est regard for the man as well as his position, and have voted 
with him on all war measures involving any proper purpose of 
defense for our country, its flag, or its honor, including his most 
unfortunate “in again and out again” policy in Mexico. I hav 
tried to be conservative and nonpartisan when the interest ani 
honor of our country have been, or seemed to be, at stake, !) 
like the real leaders of thought in the President’s own party, | 
have been compelled to stop short in the approval of the present 
startling and colossal expenditure of the people’s money pro 
posed in the Senate amendment intended as it is, not for the 
present year, as is usual in such legislation, but for a continuing 
program of onward and increasing expenditure from year { 
year without any additional legislative authority, the inevitab|: 
result of which, in my judgment, will be a total change in tlie 
basic form of our Government from Lincoln’s ideal of one by ti 
people to a Prussianized militarism of the most pronounce 
type. 

“Anyone reading the details of this bill, with the added Sen- 
ate amendments, must realize that by it a new and distinct un 
American class, independent of the people, is formed in th 
country with a provision for its continuance years after 
hoped-for change of administration shall take place by the in 
auguration of President Hughes in March of next year. 

“A shade of doubt is also cast upon the sincerity of the Pres 
dent, if he really does favor this great and increasing naval ex 
penditure, by the fact that the keels of a number of warship: 
long ago authorized by Congress, have not been laid or begun 
by this administration, and the certainty that this program ca 
not be completed until 1920. Facing this condition, and with 
this knowledge, with signs of peace on every hand, as stated hy) 
the President, how should I have voted? Of course, I cou! 
have dodged or not voted as did other Members according 
the Recorp, some doubtless for fear of just such newspaper 
attacks as have been made upon me. But I never dodged a duty 
in my life and am too old to begin. I admit mistakes, but no 
fair-minded man or woman ever charged me with evasion. The 
only choice, therefore, left to me was to follow my own convi 

tions and vote as I did with the minority, including Mr. 
KiTcHIN, majority leader, and such sturdy Republican leaders 
as CAMPBELL, of Kansas, and Lenroort, of Wisconsin, instead of 
with the majority, certain as it was of success, and exultant 
under the leadership of the Democratic chairman of the Nava! 
Committee and the Republican minority leader. I am on record 
as a conservative and in favor of honest neutrality, but have 
supported every war measure asked for by the President witli- 
out a thought of partisan advantage accruing to him, except tlie 
present proposition, if he be in fact in favor of it. In my recent 
eanvass for renomination. I wrote an open letter to my Ke- 
publican constituents, not being able to visit them in person on 
account of official duties at Washington, in which my position 
was plainly stated as follows: 

“ Knowing something of the real horrors of war, I have stood for 
peace and, in every possible way short of national dishonor, have 
favored keeping this country out of war At times dark ciouds have 


appeared, but the conservatism and good sense of sincere men of both 
parties have ruled, and the country is to be congratulated. 


“Over 7,000 voters joined in my renomination on this platform, 
and not one of them has yet called upon me, as suggested in this 
Democratic newspaper, to explain my vote. 

“I make no boast, nor do I undertake to reply to the Demo- 
cratic suggestion that HoritineswortH will have to step aside 
and let a younger man take his place, but I helieve in the fair- 
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onenit ‘ the schools 


to further test before them this assertion R to Octol 9 I 
‘In closing, permit me, in answer to this newspaper's call © 

to add, for the et lightenment of Democratic readers, numbers | S ( 

of whom have written me encour: cing words, the following < 

quotation from the speech of the majority leader of the House, 

the Democrat chi irn ettl of the \\ VS and Me: ns Comn ttee, M . t 

who refused uiterly to be a party to the proposed naval ex- . at : g < 

travagance: tl 0 
Mr. KiITCcHI Mr. Speaker, I shall not support this motion to adopt | § f . . 

the naval program contained in the Senate amendments I do not hesi - he = “ 

tate to confess embarrassment as a Member of tl Hous 1d espe- ; d : 

cially as a Democrat, to-day I remember two months ago the chairs post f 

man 0 the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Democratic mem n t 





of th tt committee, the Democratic membership of the House, a as I 
und rstood it, the Seeretary of the Navy, in behalf of his department, 
and the administration persu aded and insisted ups n i. De mocrats in 
the House to vigorously oppose and vote against what was then con- 
sidered an extravagant, wild, and reckless progr 





“pre : nted by the 

























- | 
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Republicans. Under such persuasion and insistence I got up in this | ¢ u i: t : y 
House and, amid the applause of my fellow Democrats, led by the] s t is 
ian of the Committee on Naval Affa and denounced tl R t nti! 
an program presented by wminorit report as minal extr a } t of t i 
and recklessness : office t > 
{ declared, and I was authorized hy report of the minority and | @ S 

the chairman’s speech to mat the d ration, that ich a progra ihe t 
was not requested by the needs of the Navy or the Gov rnment I be s 
lieve I said it was criminal for this House to vote upon a proposition | teachers ay V A DY 
that would take hundreds of millions of dollars needlessly out of the | 4 
Treasury through t propositic resented by the gentleman from Penn- | ! 
svyivania [Mr. BuTLer, a Republican] And yet in two short months | ! i 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Secretary of the | ‘al 
Navy, and the President, and most of my fellow Democrats want me I 
to get up now on the floor and cat my words and say that the program -o . ; 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the Repubti ans, which they | to! vot ) $s post] f 
induced me then to denounce as criminal recklessness, is now the very | 1 Is te ‘ bl S¢ 
perfection of virtue and patriotism. har : ¢ aa iy 

“Il was given to understand—I was expressly told—that if we could — CLlETS, | > a, FeEQues » bv 
get the Democratic members of the Naval Committee and the Demo-| it be noted, « m the Secret 
crats in the House together on a one-year $240,000,000 program the | opinion is f ‘ are not 5 per c ‘ 
Secretary of the Navy and the administration would get behind it and st. Bete ! ; 
make it the administration program. Though this was many millions | ©'' 6 desi UO Have e opening ¢ 
larger than many of us favored, I went to work to get my colleagues | I base that opinion on the fact that most 
together. All got together and the one-year $240,000,000 program | their chilidyr+ educa } 1 there em de 
was reported out by the Democratic solid vote on the committee. The i : a : : 
chairman stated on the floor of the House that the Navy Department terms of school unreasé Oly Snort = 
and the Secretary of the Navy approved it enthusiastically. But this | reason for s there is t ! st 
program is gone, and here comes the Butler program to take its place. Primarily the postp me s osharos 
The first year of the program is enough like the one-year program of ; - : a . 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BcrLer] and his colleagues to | M™tlitile pa ysis, arlhousn ‘ © | 
be twins. The three-year program—and Mr. Brtrter and his col- | not been prevalent in Washington, t! 
leagues demanded in the committee a three-year program—out-Re eases and most of them verv mild But 
publicans the Republican program by over $75,000,000. I denounced, s ag 23 Sake a ita ; 


with the approval of the Navy Department and Chairman Pape ETT and 
my colleagues, the program of the Republicans a criminal extrava- 
gance and waste. and now, gentlemen, upon my henor as a man and 
Member of this House, I can not see more virtue in it because, for- 
sooth within two months, to-day it has Democratic sanction—from the 
President down. If such a program was wrong and reckless and 
extravagant then, it is wrong and reckless and extravagant now. and 
more so because since then two great naval powers of Europe have 
lost 100,000 tonnage each of warships, and to-day the navy of Ger- 
many and of all other nations except Great Britain is far below the 
strength of the United States Navy, considering ships built. building, 
and authorized, and we stand today far in the front as the second 
naval power of the world. 

That is the rank which the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, which the Republicans in their report, which the administra 
tion, and which the war traffickers through their patriotic organiza 
tion, the Navy League, asked us to put this Nation in. 


Regretting to learn from the article in question that my 
distinguished opponent is opposed to the patriotic and nonpar- 
tisan position I have taken on this subject, a matter of vital 
importance, as I see it, to the very form of our Government 
itself, I am, 

“Very truly, yours, 








“DPD. A. HoLiiInGswortH.” 





Delay School Opening in the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
Ix ror Howse or Representatives 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of Members for a moment from the weighty affairs of state 
which are engrossing their attention to the consideration of a 
matter which warrants our consideration as members of the 
town council of the city of Washington. I refer to the very 
extraordinary action, in view of the circumstances, taken by 
the board of education yesterday afternoon in postponing the 
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The Rural-Credit Law Is a Full Redemption of the Demo- 
cratic Platform Promise to the Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. 


Ix tur House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in the campaign of 1912 each of 
political parties pledged its membership to the en- 
actment of a rural-eredit law. The Democratic Party declared 
in its platform that rural credits was of equai importance with 
the question of currency reform, thereby placing the interest 
the farmer side by side with that of the merchant and bust- 
man. The national-bank law, which was enacted by the 
Republican Party, grossly discriminated against the farmer. 
his law remained upon the statute books during 50 years of 
Republican rule and actually made it a crime for. any national 
bank to loen a dollar to a farmer and accept a mortgage on his 
farm as security. The result naturally was that farmers during 
this long period were driven to loan agents, trust companies, and 
foreign corporations to secure mortgage loans. No farmer ever 
borrowed 2 dollar on real estate mortgage security from any 
bank chartered by the Federal Government under a law passed 
by the Republican Party. 

One of the first acts of President Wilson's administration was 
the appointment of a commission to go abroad and study the 
rural-credit systems in the leading nations of Europe and make 
a report to Congress. I felt myself highly honored in being 
named a member of that commission.- In company with my 
colleagues, I spent the summer of 1913 in Europe; we visited 
every country whose rural-credit societies were well organized, 
and made a report to Congress which embodied the latest 
information on this subject to be obtained in any country in the 
world. The commission also drafted a tentative bill on this 
subject as a further assistance to Congress. This bill was at 
once revised by the Banking and Currency Committees of the 
Senate and House. No time was wasted or delay permitted to 
retard the progress of this legislation which had been promised 
in faith by the Democratic Party. In order to hasten 
Congress created a special joint committee, composed 
of Senators and Representatives, to sit during vacation, with 
instructions to report a bill not later than January 1, 1916. 
[ also had the honor to be a member of this special joint com- 
mittee and know the fidelity with which every member dis- 
charged his duty. The result was the framing of the bill which 
is happily now a law. Every Democrat in both House and 
Senate remembered the pledge of his party to enact this legisla- 
not a single Democratic vote was cast against it. 
Five votes in the Senate and ten in the House were cast against 
it by stane-pat Republicans. No other great measure in a 
generation has passed Congress with so nearly a unanimous 
vote. This vote is not only a high compliment to the various 
counnittees which framed this law but is emphatic proof that 
the Democratic Party has given the farmers of the Nation an 
effective rural-credit law. 

‘The purpose of this law is to give credit for productive pur- 
poses to farmers at low interest rates, for long periods of time, 
‘and easy installments in repayment. The real problem 
before Congress was how to secure money so as to be able to 
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lonn it to farmers on these favorable terms. It is well known 
that the National Government can borrow money in larger 


amounts and at lower interest rates than any person or corpora- 
tion. This is true because the National Government can issue 

bond which is more attractive to investors than any other 
credit instrument. A Government bond is known to be abso- 
itely safe and nontaxable. For these reasons the Government 

i today borrow money on its own terms at 3 per cent interest. 
The fri the rural-credit law took the Government 
nd as a for the new credit instrument. The Federal 
farm-loan bond will possess every advantage which a Government 
hond now carries. It is exempt from all taxation; it is a legal 
investment for all trust funds under Federal law. The system 
is closely-associated with the Federal Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a member of the Farm Loan Board. 
The land is to be appraised by a Governinent oflicial, and the 
iInortgage will be held in trust by the Government to secure the 
payment of the bond which is issued against it. Every detail 
Will be under strict Government supervision, Graft, misman- 
¢ ‘nt, or speculation is made impossible, and the borrower 
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can not be held up for commission and exorbitant fees. Finally, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit Govern- 
ment funds in Federal land banks to meet any threatened default 
in payment of interest or principal on Federal farm-loan bonds. 
With all these exceptional advantages these bonds will sell in 
close competition with Government issues. It is practically cer- 
tain that they will sell at a lower rate of interest than State, 
county, or municipal bonds. This means a 34 per cent bond just 
as soon as the public becomes educated to their exceptional 
value and may give as low a rate as 3}, under conditions as 
favorable in the financial world as obtains to-day. I confidently 
predict that the first issue of farm-loan bonds will seli readily 
at 4 per cent. I will go further and predict that when the Fed- 
eral farm-land banks become well established and the integrity 
of their bond issues fully proven, farm-loan bonds will sell 
at par, bearing a rate of interest within one-quarter per cent of 
the current rate on Government bonds. This prediction is fully 
borne out in the world’s history and will be verified here as 
well as in Germany, France, and other European Governments 
where rural-credit banking has long been organized. 

Now, what does this mean to the actual borrower? Well, it 
means money at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent, with no com- 
missions or renewal fees. The cost of operating the system wil! 
soon drop to three-fourths per cent as the operating cost will 
tend to decrease as the volume of business increases. The 
interest rate on the mortgage can never be higher than 1 per 
cent above the interest rate in the farm-loan bond, as the law 
fixes 1 per cent as the widest margin which can be charged as 
operating expenses. If that margin is charged and the ex- 
penses and reserves do not consume it all, the balance must be 
prorated as dividends to the borrowers. The loans must always 
be given at actual cost. The law sets no limit to the amount of 
bonds which may be issued except that loans must be made to 
farmers in an amount equal to the issue of bonds. 

The method of securing loans is very simple. The farmer 
applies to the land bank through his local association for a 
loan and gives his note with a mortgage as security. The bank 
files the mortgage with the Government and sells a bond on the 
market. The capitalist buys the bond and the farmer gets the 
money. These operations will continue as long as any farmer 
desires to secure a loan. Every dollar invested in farm-loan 
bonds must be loaned to some farmer to improve his farm, to 
operate it, or to purchase land to farm. No person can borrow 
a dollar from a Federal land bank except he personally oper- 
ates or shortly intends to operate the mortgaged farm. No 
speculator can get a dollar under any conditions. No man can 
borrow more than $10,000 at any one time. Thus the benetits 
of the law will go wholiy to those who own or who may jur- 
chase farms and operate them personally and who desire only 
a moderate-sized loan; and the law makes ample provision to 
supply every farmer in the United States who may come within 
these limits and who may desire to avail himself of its benelits. 
It plays no favorites. 

Any loan may be made for a period not less than 5 years nor 
more than 40 years, and may be repaid, in whole or in part, 
any time after the loan has run five years. No man need feai 
a foreclosure if he makes his annual or semiannual payment, 
and he will never have any renewal fees to pay. I shall only 
point out one further feature of large advantage to the bor- 
rower in this law, and that is the installment plan of repay 
ment, commonly called amortization. I can best illustrate this 
by taking the State of Indiana as an example. The far 
mortgage indebtedness of Indiana is about $132,000,000 and tl 
average rate of interest is 6.2 per cent. This means that th: 
farmers in Indiana are paying an average of $62 interest ever) 
year on every thousand dollars of their mortgage debt without 
reducing the principal at all. 

The land banks under the rural-credit law will make loa! 
which are to be repaid in annual or semiannual installme! 

I will assume that the first loans will be made in our land ¢ 
trict at 5 per cent. The annual interest charge on $1,000 at o 
per cent is $50.. If a farmer who is now in debt were to bor: 
money from a rural-credit bank at 5 per cent and wouid agree 
to pay an annual installment of $60.43, which is less than t! 
average amount he now pays in our State for interest alone, 
and would make this payment for 36 years, he would disch: 
his debt in full. He will thus have repaid a debt of $1,000 witll 


$375.48. This is what the new law will actually offer to India 
farmers. It means such a reduction in interest rates that a 


farmer can actually pay principal and interest of his debt 
less money than he is now paying for interest alone. 

It is the first banking law to be enacted by the Congress of 
the United States dedicated exclusively to the interest of farm 
borrowers. It makes farmers a preferred class of borrowers 
and will give them money for productive purposes at a lower 
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rate of interest than any other class of borrowers can secure it. | in Hyde Park 


Thus the Democratic Party has redeemed its promise to enact | 

il-eredit law which will place a farmer's credit on a par with 

iat of the merchant and the business man Speaker CLARK 

has said publicly that the rural-credits law is one of the three 
test laws passed during this administration. 

I am proud of this record ; I am proud of the part I have been 
permitted to take in the enactment of this law; and I am proud 
of my party. because it has fought a good fight and has kept | 
faith with the farmers of the Nation 





British Workmen Want Protection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue Howse or Represenrarives, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, with Presi- | 
dent Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, making 
speeches in Maine for President Wilson, who stands for the 
Underwood tariff law, it is interesting to note the attitude of 
the labor unions of Great Britain in opposition to the free- 
trade system that has so long prevailed there. Several years 
ago, after an extensive tour of Europe, Mr. Gompers published | 
a book in which he depicted the deplorable condition in 
European industrial districts, but notwithstanding the misery, 
degradation, low wages, and poor living conditions which he 
then described, the chieftain of the American Federation of | 
Labor has been a sturdy champion of the Democratic Party at 
least since the time of President Roosevelt. He opposed the | 
Republican nominee in 1906 and in 1912 and is now openly in | 
the field and cn the stump for the Democratic candidate. 

GOMPERS STUMPS FOR WILSON, 

Indeed, if Mr. Gompers’s speech at Lewiston, Me., September 

3, is accurately reported in the Washington Herald of the next 
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day, Mr. Gompers is much closer to the White House than most | § 


people have hitherto believed. Not only does Mr. Gompers laud 
the President in that speech, but he also takes occasion to de- 
nounce the Republican candidate, Mr. Hughes. After explain- 
ing his reasons for supporting Mr. Wilson, Mr. Gompers is 
quoted upon the Mexican situation and throws a side light upon 
the recognition of Carranza, which is highly important. Here is 
that reference: 

“ When the most critical situation had ‘cen reached and it seemed 
that every hope had been exhausted, represeftatives of the organized 
labor movement in Mexico came to the president of the American 
Federation of Labor and asked him to use his influence to secure recog- 
I 
\ 


tion of the Carranza government by the administration of President 
Vilson,”’ Gompers said. 

A letter from the president of the American Federation of Labor 
to President Wilson requested that he have patience with the people 
of Mexico and give them time to work out their problems without the 
intervention of an outside power. Intervention did not take place. 

At the September, 1915, meeting of the executive council the presi 
‘ of the American Federation of Labor was instructed to write to 
President Wilson asking that he recognize the Carranza government 
It was about a month after that letter was sent that Secretary of 
State Lansing notified the Mexican representative in this country that | 
he administration formally recognized the existing government, » | 
there was assured to the people of Mexico additional opportunity to 
work out their problems in accord with their own ideas and their 
understanding of their best interests. 


LEGISLATION REGARDLESS OF FREE TRADE, 

It will be observed that Mr. Gompers’s intimacy with the 
President had to do with other than labor problems and that his 
support of the President in this campaign is regardless of what- 
ever has been said in the past about the miserable labor condi- 
tions in Great Britein and other countries, with which the 
United States had =»! to compete. It has made no difference 
whether the most serious piece of Democratic legislation, the 
Underwood low-tariff law, has remained on the statute books 
or not. Labor in the mills and workshops and upon the farm 
may be allowed to suffer just the same after the European war, 
So far as the present attitude of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor is concerned: President Wilson must be 
elected and the free-trade tariff law for the workers in the 
mills of America must be maintained at all costs. Note the 
difference with the trade-unionists of Great Britain. They 
have tasted the bitter cup of free trade and they want no more 
of it. Years ago they began to realize that free trade was a | 
dream and that it operated to the advantage of other nations. | 
When the late Joseph Chamberlain began to talk protection for 
Great Britain the British workmen, who had been competing 
with European labor, began to applaud. They held meetings 
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we must look facts in the face. Any judge who has sat 








th juries knows that in spite of forms they are extremely likely to be 

| gnated y the environing atmosphere. And when we find the 

j ent of the expert on the spot, of the judge whose business it was 
e} not only form, but substance, to have been that if one 

in vielded to the reasonable doubt that he himself later expressed 


irt as the result of most anxious deliberation, neither prisoner or 
nsel would be safe from the rage of a crowd, we think the presump- 

1 overwhelming that the jury responded to the passions of the mob. 
Of course we are speaking only of a case made by the petition and 

ether it ought to be heard. Upon allegations of this gravity, in our 

! it ought to be heard, whatever the decision the State court 

have been, and it did not mean to set forth contradictory evidence 
itter of rebuttal or to explain why the motions for a new trial and 
et aside the verdict were overruled by the State court. ‘There is 
eason to fear an impairment of the authority of a State to punish 
iilty. We do not think it impracticable in any part of this coun- 

y to have trials free from outside control. But to maintain this 
mmunity it may be necessary that the supremacy of the law and of 
he Federal Constitution should be vindicated in a case like this. It 

be that on a hearing a different complexion would be given to the 

{ alleged’ request and expression of fear. But supposing the 

eed facts to be true, we are of the opinion that if they were before 
the Supreme Court it sanctioned a situation upon which the courts of the 
United States should act, and if for any reason they were not before 
ihe Supreme Court it is our duty to act upon them now and to declare 
lynch law as little valid when practiced by a regularly drawn jury as 
when administered by one elected by a mob intent on death, 

In Miller v. Wilson (236 U. S. Repts., p. 373), Mr. Justice 
Hughes held constitutional a limitation of Women’s workday to 
S hours and their work week to 48 hours. In Coppage v. Kansas 
(236, U. S., p. 27) Justice Hughes was unable to indorse the 
views of the majority of the court to the effect that a Kansas 
statute declaring the Kansas statute making it a misdemeanor 
for an employer to require an employee to agree not to become 
or remain a member of any labor organization during the time 
of employment was unconstitutional. Justice Hughes felt that 
inasmuch as men had the right to choose freely whether they 
would join trades-unions and inasmuch as the law looks with 
favor upon membership therein for common industrial better- 
ment, the Legislature of Kansas had the right to forbid attempts 
io coerce an unwilling employee to agree to forego the exercise 
of his wholesome legal right of membership, even to the point 
of refusing him employment at all unless he was willing thus 
to agree not to do what he lawfully and desirably might do, 
ihe exercise of his rights which he deemed to be his, not only 
legally but morally. 

In Truax v. Riach (289 U. S. Repts., p. 23) Justice Hughes 
held unconstitutional an Arizona statute requiring every em- 
ployer of more than five persons to employ not less thn 80 per 
cent qualified electors or native-born citizens of the United 
States. He thus showed that there was no room in this 
country for laws that would in any way attempt to discrimi- 
nate between native born and foreign born trying earnestly to 
earn a livelihood. In the recent Coca Cola case he demon- 
strated that he had no use for those food manufacturers who 
were attempi to deceive buyers as to the ingredients con- 
tained in the food products which they were selling. No jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court has ever taken a stronger and more 
tirm stand against the sale of adulterated food. This case is 
that of the United States v. Coca Cola Co. (241 U. S., p. 265). 

In conclusion let me quote from an address delivered by 
Gov. Hughes on October 19, 1907, at the dedication of a statue 
erected in memory of distinguished citizen of foreign birth: 

Fortunate also is it that we are becoming more and more free from 
racial and provincial prejudices, and are able to make a truer esti- 
mate of the many sources from which we have derived our national 
strength and the virtues of our citizenship. It is a pleasant thought, 
which frequently has been expressed, that the ancestors of most of 
those who settled the country in colonial days once lived in the 
German forests; we witness here, on a large scale, and after cen- 
turies of varied experience, what is virtually a reuniting of the de- 
scendents of a common stock. But however pleasing this may be to 
the historical imagination our unity and fact is not racial and does 
not depend upon blood relationship, whether near or remote. It is 
the unity of a common national idea; it is the unity of a common 
conception of the dignity of manhood; it is the unity of a common 
recognition of equal civil rights; it is unity in devotion to liberty, 
expressed in institutions designed to give every man a fair oppor- 
tunty for the exercise of his talents, and to make the activities of each 
subordinate for the welfare of all. To the maintenance of this ideal, 
and to the fulfillment of the purposes of our national organization 
each race has made contribution, and we are not truly Americans if 
we do not greatly rejoice in the fact that here is more than the work 














of any one people, and more than the product of any one experience; 
that to the making and to the prosperity of this Commonwealth 
humanity has given of its best; and that its vigor and unprecedented 
strength are due in no small degree to the fusion of its diverse ele- 
ments * * * This is our common country. Whatever the abode 


of our ancestors, this is our home and will be the home of our children, 
and in our love for our institutions, and in our desire to maintain 
the standards of civic conduct, which are essential to their perpetuity, 
we recognize no difference in race or creed—-we stand united, a con- 
tented people rejoicing in the privileges and determfned to mect the 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, Charles E. Hughes is typical of the American 
citizen who comes of foreign-born parents, but who loves our 
flag and country, and cherishes its institutions in a manner that 
indicates that he is for America at all times. 
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Two Patriotic Services Which Should Eleet Wilson. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED G. 


OF OHIO, 


ALLEN, 


In rue Hovse or Represenratives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial from the 
Cincinnati Post on September 6, 1916. 

The editorial is as follows: 

TWO PATRIOTIC SERVICES WHICH SHOULD ELECT WILSON, 


It would be difficult to overestimate the service which President 
Wilson has rendered to the Nation by preventing the strike of railroad 
employees. 

That the President is entitled to the bulk of the credit even his most 
ecaptious critics must admit. 

Candidate Hughes has not been heard from on the subject, and, judg- 
ing by his performances during the past month, he probably will not be. 
The ex-justice, in his campaign for President, seems to be acting on the 
theory that the people are not interested in vital issues. 

It would be ridiculous to say that by forcing Congress to act with 
unprecedented promptness on the eight-hour law President Wilson pel 
manently settled all the differences between the railroads and the 
400,000 members of the four brotherhoods. 

But it is within the facts to say that but for the enactment of this 
law this country would to-day be in the throes of an industrial reyolu 
tion, the far-reaching consequences of which no man could forecast. 

When President Wilson stepped in it seemed to those who had 
knowledge of the inside facts of the situation that even the tremendons 
power and prestige of the presidential office could not avert th: 
calamity of a general railroad strike. 

President Wilson brought to the crisis not only the power and pr: 
tige of his office, but that indomitable will to succeed, which is perha; 
the most marked characteristic of a personality richer in sterling cie 
ments than that of any President since Lincoln. 

It was this same will to succeed, backed by moral courage of a high 
order, that enabled President Wilson to vindicate international law and 
establish the rights of neutral nations, in the submarine controversy 
with Germany, without going to war. 

If the arguments for President Wilson's reelection began with his 
settlement of the submarine controversy and ended with his action 
which averted the railroad strike, with nothing in between, he ought 
to be assured of the support of every voter who puts patriotism above 
partisanship. 

And yet those who know the President best know that his action in 
neither of these crises was in the slightest degree based upon political 
expediency. 

In one case he incurred the aggressive hostility of many German- 
Americans who mistakenly allow love for their fatherland to kill their 
sense of justice. 

In the other case he has antagonized the powerful financial interests 
who own the railroads and who mistakenly allow their selfish interests 
to kill their sense of justice. 

That man is a fool who underrates the political influence of these 
two groups, who, in their blindness of prejudice and greed, are det: 
mined to “ get even”’ with Wilson. 

The question to be decided at the November election is whether such 
influences are powerful enough to defeat a President who has had the 
temerity to enforce the rights of America against Germany and the 
rights of labor against capital. 

We believe that Wilson is justified in awaiting the decision wit! 
calmness and confidence. 





Review of President Wilson’s Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilece 
granted by the House to extend my remarks by inserting a |:t- 
ter from Hon. Hannis Taylor to the National Business Men's [e- 
publican Committee, of New York City, entitled “ A Review ot 
President Wilson's Administration.” Mr. Taylor is a lifelong 
Democrat; served this country with credit and distinction un !er 
the Cleveland administration as minister to Spain; is an :u- 
thority on diplomacy, and the author of a number of textbovuks 
on international law: 

A REVIEW OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADMINISTRATION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 5, 191°. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received your letters in which you say: “ ‘fay 
we have your name, indorsement, and moral support on committer for 
the election of Charles E. Hughes for President? * * * We should 
be very glad indeed to have you make your statement through this 
committee at the right time.” Knowing Mr. Hughes to be a wise and 


progressive statesman, an eae able jurist, a man of affairs, a 
fearless patriot with the courage of his convictions, 1 can not doubt 
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his ability to deal successfully with the mighty problems with which 
the world in general and our country in particulay are now confronted. 
At this critical moment in our history, with the war drums beating 
in every quarter, certainly it will be a blessing to the country for the 
administration of a drifting and irresolute opportunist to be succeeded 
by that of a resolute statesman with positive convictions, whose firm 
ness and moral dignity will be the best security for peace. But, ad 
mitting all that to be true, have I, a lifelong Democrat who never 
- te i a Republican ticket nor supportcd a Republican candidate, the 
right to support Mr. Hughes? 


HWE DEMOCRATIC PARTY SUPERSEDED BY A POLITICAL DICTATORSHIP. 


1 was invited to preside and did preside over a great political meet 
nv held at Washington to ratify the first nomination of Mr. Wilson ; 
<ubseribed to his campaign fund; I gave him my cordial support in 
every way. In the only personal letter I ever addressed to him I told 
him ! had nothing whatever to ask of him, a promise to which I hay: 
faithfully adhered. Living as I do at the seat of government, with a 
large personal acquaintance with the leaders of both political parties, 
i have had exceptional opportunities to study at close range every act 
of Mr. Wilson's administration, foreign and domestic. I have watched 
all the currents and countercurrents that have influenced that inco 








werent mass of inconsistent acts which he is pleased to call his policy. 
rhus, against my will and political associations, I have been forced to 
conclude that no man who ever filled the Presidential office was so 


opposed to the basic principles for which the Democratic Party stands 
as Mr. Wilson; that he is at heart a typical and extreme Federalist, 
intent upon the abnormal exaltation of the powers of the Executive 
and the humiliation of Congress. ro use an epithet he ones 
ployed in stign atizing Jefferson, Mr. Wilson is “a philosophical radi 
cal.” intent upon transforming the Presidency of the United States into 
a political dictatorship with himself as its head. 
THE NEW TYRANNY. 


I have seen .Mr. Wilson trample under foot, apparently without r 
morse, the party platform upon which he was clected and which he 
pledged his sacred honor to the people faithfully to carry out. I was 
near at hand when he drafted a second party platform, which he sent 
to St. Louis from the White House by one of his agent with an 
imperious demand that it be accepted by the convention as its act and 
deed. If he should be reelected, he will claim, of course, the right to 
repudiate, in whole or in part, that s¢ ‘ond party platform, which is, 
in a very peculiar sense, the work of his own hards. ‘Thus the old 
Democratic Party, to which I have belonged all my life and which 
has heretofore expressed its corporate will through representatives 
chosen from its ranks, has been for the moment abolished, 
superseded by a political dictatorship, created by an arrogant usurper, 
who has demonstrated his utter inability to play the pretentious rdle 
he has prepared for himself. I can not, without a sacrifice of my self 
respect, consent to support this new and preeminently undemocratic 
system of political tyranny, which would be a real menace to the coun- 
try and the Constitution were it not for the feebleness and inefficlency 
of its creator. The only thing that has ever justified dictatorships in 
the past has been the preeminent ability and authority, in moments of 

1 » peril, of the dictator himself, qualities whose conspi 
! has rendered Mr. Wilson's unprecedented performances really 
grotesque. If our democratic system of government is to | over 
thrown, let it be done by a masterful man, not by one so timid, s 
illvy, aS to comprom’se us in the eyes of the whole world by tl fal 

| ridiculous assertion that we are “ too proud to fight.” 


en- 








or at least 
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WILSON’S CONFESSION OF POLITICAL FAITH, IN WILICH HIE CALLS THE 
PRESIDENCY * THE REAL THRONE OF ADMINISTRATION,” 


Wilsen’s bitterest enemy will not dare to assert that, in his 
ts to exalt abnormally the powers of the Presidency and to humlli- 
Congress, he is at all inconsistent or unfaithful to the political 
{ whieh he proclaimed at the begintling of his career as a public 
1. In his well-known werk entitled “ Congressional Government,” 
1 edition, his thesis is that the Presidency was in an ideal state 
er the Federalist Party, when Congress was opened with the spec- 
acie of a cavalcade and presidential oration (‘a King’s speech” of 
which he is so fond), followed Oy legislative responses and proces- 

( in imitation of the ancient pageantry of the British Crown con- 
ducted by the gentleman usher 6f the Black Rod at Westminster. In 
those good old days Mr. Wilson says: “ He [the President] was consti 

ted one of the three great coérdinate branches of the Government; 
his functions were made of the highest dignity; his privileges many 
nd Substantial * * * and there can be little doubt that, had the 
presidential chair always been filled by men of commanding character, of 

knowledged ability, and of thorough political training it would hav 
continued to be a seat of the highest authority and consideration, the 
true center of the federal structure, the real throne of administration, and 
the frequent source of politics” (p. 41). But, according to Mr. Wil 
son's view, the evil days came with the development and assertion of 
power of the people as vested in Congress—to use his own words, 

the “prestige” of the Presidency was “belittled by growth of con 
sressional power” (p. 341). Again to use his own words: “ That high 
office [the Presidency] has fallen from its first estate of dignity because 
ifs power has waned, and its power has waned because the power of 
Congress has become predominant” (p. 43). Mr Wilsen’s persistent 
aud sincere purpose since he was clothed by Democratic votes with th 
e% tive power, has been to put in force his Federalist theory of gov- 
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cromient as expounded in his tirst book, with “the King’s speech” in} 


the center of the stage, and with Congress prostrate at the feet of the 
presidential office. Some faithful artist should give to the American 


¥* ple a graphic picture of our so cailed Democratic President as he 


*ppears when, wrapped in the solitude of his monarchial tendencies 
oc delivers his “ Kffg’s speech,” from “ the real throne of administra- 
tion,” to an awe-stricken Congress. It is this new condition of things 
whieh Mr, Wilson is now asking the American people to make per- 
inanent, 

MR. WILSON’S LIBEL ON THE CHARACTER OF JEFFERSON 


As all the world knows, Jefferson assumed the Presidency firmly 
resolved to abolish, at once and forever, “ the King’s speech" to Con- 
gtess, with all the other monarchical flummery which Mr. Wilson so 
adores. Jefferson's now obsolete theory was that “the real throne 
of administration ” should be not in the White House but in Congress, 
where the voice of the people could be heard He therefore informed 
beth Houses in writing, on December 8, 1801, that “ the King’s speech ” 
Would henceforth be superseded by the presidential message, which 
continued as a purely American institution for more than a ntury, 
until abolished by Mr. Wilson im favor of the monarchical usege of 
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Diy atic Serviee down to a point never reached before, refused 
vipning of his administration to give either aid or comfort 
to a irefully devised for its improvement, and introduced in the 


HH Mr. Henry, of Texas, chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
a the Senate by Senator Bacon, of Georgia, then chairman of the 
Se ‘ mittee on Foreign Relations. But Mr. Wilson's capital 
of n the rewarding of personal retainers who served him in the 
I pre is represented by his grossly unlawful elevation to the 
h ip of the government of the District of Columbia of a jour- 
t t with uo possible connection with the District in the way of 

ence er property, in open defiance of a statute declaring that only 

tual an fide resident of the District, a home man, shall 


to that office The question of Mr. Newman's eligibility 


en tried the courts and juries of the District, which have 

ve isdiction over it, and it has been solemnly adjudged by 
tribunals that he be ousted from his office on account of his 

i of lega apacity to hold it. And yet, in open defiance of such 
ment | verdict, Mr. Newman has been kept in office by Mr. 

W ur the people of the District of Columbia have been thus 
eprived by his aet, aided by a technical flaw in legal procedure, 91f 
only p of local self-government they possessed, simply because 

I’ lent of the United States owed a political debt to a political 


Surely the new President will not be slow in redressing this 





‘ who author seems to be devoid of all sense of legality. 

FLAGRANT BREACH OF HIS SOLEMN COVENANT NOT TO BE 
4 CANDIDATE TO SUCCEED HIMSELF. 

I Wilson enjoys the very unenviable distinction of being the frst 
Pi jent ever accused, so far as I know, of breaking the solemn 
pre es and covenants ’ made with the people in the party platform 
which he ought and obtained their votes. Inder our rigid 
mplex Constitution the honor system, under which the people 
their uffrages in exchange.for the “ promises and covenants”’ 
x } nominees in party platforms, is at once vital and fundamental. 
Senator Norris hit the nail on the head when he said in a speech 
delivered at Washington a few months ago: * The greatest evil, in 
in polities to-day is the dishonest nominee.” The question® of 
questions Saeotin l in the approaching election is this: Is Mr. Wilson a 
t nomin Despite the labored and sophistical efforts made 
his partisans and apologists to obscure the real facts involved, they 
al too plain to be misunderstood. Unless it is legitimate to argue, 


Quincy did, that murder is a fine art,” it is unnecessary to say 


that hen a nomination is accepted under our American honor system 
the neminee pledges his sacred honor to observe every part and clause 
the party platform as completeiy as if he took an oath to that effect 

1 court of justice. Such has always been the distinct understand 
the American people since our honor system began. The plain 

f in Mr. Wilson’s case are these: The Democratic platform of 


912, to every clause of which he solemnly pledged himself, provided: 


presidential term, and to that end urge the 








ion of nt to the Constitution making the President of 

he United le for reelection, and we pledge the candidate 
‘ h nve principle.” 

if ever a man had the right to speak for another, Mr. Bryan, the 

ip il creator of Mr. Wilson, who took the nomination away from the 

Hon. CHamp CrarKk in order to give it to him, had the right not only 

ik for Mr. Wilson but to biud him by bis words. As his accredited 


1 


ntative and spokesman, Mr. Bryan canvassed the country in his } 


ter making many speeches, in all of which he declared to the 
t I what his—Mr. Wilson’s—understanding was as to his candidacy 


‘ second term. At a great meeting held at Indianapolis on October 
i7, 191 Mr. Bryan said: ** We present him—Mr. Wilson—not only 
‘ lied in every way, but we present him pledged to a single term, 
that } may be your President and spend no time dividing patronage 
I der to secure delegates ; that he need spend no time in planning for 
r tion; that he may give you all his thought and all his heart and 
all hi nergy I believe that when a man is lifted by his countrymen 


to this pinnacle of power he ought to tear from his heart every thought 
of ar tion and on his bended knees consecrate his term to his country’s 

rhat is our ideal President, and we present to you a man who 
! res up to that ideal.’ I was in Indianapolis at the time and heard 
those words as they were spoken by Mr. Bryan to at least 7,000 people 
assembled in front of the State House. When that part of Mr. Bryan’s 
peech pledging Ms. Wilson to a single term was republished in Collier’s 
rr November 6, 1915, I called his attention to it, and he said that he 
een it. So far from questioning the accuracy of the publication, 


he added that he had said the same thing in all his speeches everywhere. 
Will any honest man undertake to say that after Mr. Wilson permitted 
Mr. Bryan, as his accredited representative and spokesman, to canvas 
+} 


intry and pledge him to a single term, as his—Mr. Wilsen’s— 


ruction of the Baltimore platform, he was not as completely bound 
n honor as if he had made that pledge to the people in his own words? 
If that is not so then the political morality of Machiavelli governs here; 
then the American honor system is at an end; then all such pledges as 


Mr. Bryan gave to the people as Mr. Wilson’s representative are abso- 
tely worthless Nobody has ever claimed that Mr. Wilson protested at 
the tir that Mr. Bryan was not authorized to pledge him to a single 


tel as his—Mr. Wilson’s—-construction of the Baltimore platform. 
Painful and humiliating as the fact must be to every high-minded | 
Democrat, it can not be denied that, despite the solemn pledges made 
to the people by Mr. Bryan in his name, Mr. Wilson, while President- 
elect, set himself to work to find some loophole through which to escape 
f the double obligations by which he was bound hand and foot. A 
sensitive mind, fully conscious of the obligations of “ promises and cove- 
nant v ruld have been appalled by the difficulties then in the way of 
suchan undertaking On June 4, 1912, Mr. CLayTon, of Alabama, as chair- 





man of the Judiciary Committee of the House, had offered an amendment 
to the Constitution cing the President ineligible for a second term. 
It was that pending amendment to which the Baltimore convention that 
met on June 25 directly referred. Mr. Wilson was therefore bound by 
every principle of honor and of duty to insist that the then pending 


endment, to which he was pledged, not only by the platform but by 


the solemn promises given to the people by Mr. Bryan in his name, 
should be made at once a part of the fundamental law. Under such 
circumstances what did he actually do? Did he strive to secure the 


adoption of the amendment or did he deliberately and actively intrigue 
to defeat it? Let the answer to that question come from his able and 
experienced advocate and apologist, Mr. George Harvey, who, in 
attempting to make a case for him in the North American Review for 
February, 1916, made instead admissions that render all future attempts 
to defend him hopeless. 





a 





Mr. Harvey said: “But after the election of Mr. Wilson upon a 
platform pledging the candidate to ‘the principle’ avowed, the prop¢ 
sition was revived in the Senate, and on February 1, 1913, it w 
adopted by that body, 17 anti-Roosevelt Republicans voting affir: 
tively and only 1 Democrat, Mr. Shively of Indiana, voting in the nega 
tive. The sentiment of the House was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
resolution, but the Democratic leaders, feeling that their newly elected 
President was entitled to consultation upon a matter of so much im 
portance and having no late information respecting his attitude, de 
ferred action until his views could be ascertained. * * * Mean 
while the President-elect intervened in the letier to Mr. A. Mit I 
Palmer, dated February 13, which was duly exhibited to Chairman 
Clayton and other prominent Representatives, who promptly bowed to 
the wish of their new leader and buried the resolution.” 

Thus, in by far the most studied and formal effort ever made t 
apologize for Mr. Wilson’s wanton conduct in this regard, his adv 
cate admits that the amendment, to whose adoption be was so solemnly 
bound by a double pledge, after its adoption by the Senate, was de feated 
in the House, where the sentiment “ was overwhelmingly in favor” of 
it, by the active personal solicitation of Mr. Wilson, intriguing aveurt 
a letter directed to Mr. A, Mitchell Palmer, not as an individual, but as 
chairman of the Democratic caucus. In describing that letter, Collier's 
for November 6, 1915, said: “Mr. Wilson dictated a long reply. about 
1,500 words in length, and sent it to Representative A. Mitchell Palmer, 
of Pennsylvania, then chairman of the Democratic caucus.” Thus 
even Mr. Wilson's advocates and apologists are forced to admit tha 
he machinery of the Democratic Party was actively employed by him 
to defeat its and his solemn pledge to the people to limit the presider 
to a single term. 


as 








MR. WILSON’S UNFAITHFUL CONDUCT A WARNING TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE TO LIMIT THE PRESIDENT TO A SINGLE TERM. 

Mr. Wilson has demonstrated by his conmscienceless conduct, as 4 
seribed above, the lengths to which an abnormally ambitious and seltis 
man, lustful of power and office, may go in chasing the phanton of 
second term He trampled upon those things which most men ho 
most dear by actively intriguing to destroy the single-term plank of t! 
faltimore platform, through the use of Democratic Party machinery 
even before his first term began. How pathetic and humiliating it 
is when we recall Mr. Bryan’s golden words: “ We present him {M: 
Wilson] not only qualified in every way, but we present him pledg 
to a single term, that he may be your President and spend no tin 
dividing patronage in order to secure delegates; that he need spend 1 
time in planning for reelection; that he may give you all his thoug 
and all his heart and all his energy. That is ae ideal President, an 
we present to you a man who measures up to that ideal.” Honest 
noble-minded as he is, how sore at heart Mr. Bry an must be when 
looks down on his fallen idol who has done all the things he said 
would not do. The best work Mr. Bryan has ever done has been 
bodied in his efforts to protect his country against the terrible 
growing evils of_a second term. In the Indianapolis speech, in whi 
he pledged Mr Wilson to a single term, he said: ‘“ Eighteen years 
when I was a young man, a Member of Congress, I introduced a resolu 
tion submitting an amendment limiting the President to a single ter: 
in office. 

“Three times when I was a candidate for office I announced in 
diately after my nomination that if I were elected I would not 
a candidate for a second term.” Mr. Wilson has manifested ‘his in 
gratitude for all Mr. Bryan has done fer him not only by forci 
him out of his Cabinet and becoming a candidate for a second term, 
by wrecking the cause for which Mr. Bryan has battled so |! 
and so unselfishly. In Mr Wilson’s so-called St. Louis platf 
there is not a word about a second term. ‘Those who understa: 
Mr. Bryan’s character know perfectly well that he has a courage t! 
can, when aroused, rise to the height of any occasion. The grea 
moral and patriotic duty of his life is upon him now. He knows 
as no other man knows. how wretched and faithless Mr. Wilson 
conduct has been in violating his solemn pledge not to seek a second 
term. He therefore owes it to himself, to his reputation for cor 
sistency, to stand by the gospel he has preached so long and so force 
fully. He owes it to the American people, he owes it to truth an 
justice, to rise in his high place in this Nation and, sinking partisa1 
ship in patriotism, denounce Mr. Wilson's candidacy because he know 
he is a “dishonest nominee.” In the presence of Mr. Wilson’s bro} 
vows to the people, for whose performances he solemnly pledged |! 
self as guarantor, how can Mr. Bryan support him for a second term 
M. Clemenceau certainly had Mr. Wilson in mind when, in det 
a symbol, he said: “A man about whom the people still believe what 
was never true.” 

Is it possible that such a man as Mr. Wilson, who, to promote hi 
inordinate and selfish ambition, has deliberately violated the solemr 

‘promises and covenants” for whose performance he plighted h 
sacred honor to the American people, can, for a second time, be elé 
vated by their votes to the chief magistracy of this Nation? Th: 
is now the question of questions, the issue of issues, which, as 
involves the moral dignity of the people of the United States, can 
neither be concealed nor ignored. Mr. Wilson's partisans within th 
Democratic Party, who have been recreant in their duty to t 
ancient and historic organization which Jefferson founded, may shou 
as they will, but— 








l 





“Nor florid prose nor honeyed lines of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime.” 


No matter whether Mr. Bryan does his duty or not, the American 
people must and will do theirs. For more than 30 years I have made 
a special study of our complex American Constitution ; for the last 
14 years I have lived at Washington, where “f have watched it 
practical workings day by day, just as a machinist might watch th 
movements of a Corliss engine. In the light of that study an 
experience I do not hesitate to say that, in my humble judgment, th 
gravest defect in our National Constitution, that brings more evils 
to the people than all others combined, is represented by the 1a 
of that amendment prohibiting a second term which Mr. Wilson 
selfish ambition has for the moment defeated. His almost insa! 
desire to succeed himself has deprived him of the power to be re: ally 
useful at a critical moment in our history. His ceaseless pursuit ©! 
that will-o’-the-wisp called a second term has led him into all kinds 
of bogs and morasses; it has entangled him in hopeless inconsisten 
cies; it has put him on both sides of nearly every public uestion ; it 
has forced him to do things no other public man would have dared 
to do. The typical illustration of course is his sudden and violent 
change of front as to the exemption of American vessels from tolls 





in a canal built by \u ¢ 
American territor Rey 
Wilson is “the greatest 
sot a word to say now 
a hb good and wise men ha disagreed. 

It is not necessary to go further than the statement that honesty and 
decency forbade Mr. Wilson’s departure from the positive mandate on 
that subject of the Baltimore platform, which he specially and ear- 
nestly advocated before the people in order to catch their votes. Then, 
when the wind shifted and it appeare 2 if more votes were to be had 
bv facing the other way. he turned a with a ruthless cynicism tl at 
would have put Machiavelli to the blush, entirely ignoring that part 
of the Baltimore platform, repeated in spe he s by him, which declares 
that ‘“ Our pledges are made to be kept while tn office as well 


American money through 
of Missouri. says Mr 
ritain ever had I have 
the tolls question, as to 





















relied upon during the campaign. He thus demonstrated that, 
King John, he is also “a king whom no oaths ean bind”; that he is a 
n whom “even treacbery can not trust At one time Mr. Wilson 





‘ - us brillant and conclusive reasons why the sending of arms and 
munitions into Mexico, which may be used against ourselves, was a 
wrong not to be tolerated. Then, when the wind shifted, he demon 

ed in the same brilliant and conclusive way that such reast hav 
no real value at all. I wonder if he ever remembers, when er 1 in 
these perilous acrobatic performances, 
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which only a sublime and 
fatalistic vanity could inspire, the terms in which he iounced Jeffer 
son. “an aristocrat and yet a philosophical radical who, he Lys, 
“deliberately practiced the arts of the politician, and vet exh d 
oftentimes the sort of insincerity which subtle natures t 





the joss of essential integrity. Can the American p ! 
its mantle of Christian charity as to bring the “ subtk Mr. W 
within his own saving clause? Can they for themselv 

that he has been able to commit hi raver off witl 

of essential integrity ”’ 





Mr LSON’S UTTER FAILURE Ol UR 
OF THE NEUTER NATION 


Instead of offending all true Democrats by liling the ‘“« ! 
integrity of Jefferson busing that genius and patri us 
“an aristocrat,” as a “ philosophical radical,’ as “a patron of the 


peo 


instead of 





le,’ Mr. Wilson should have devoted himself more carefulls 


study of the great Virginian’s mighty work in laying the foundatior 
of the modern law of neutrality, of which he seems to have only hazy 
notion. When the Furopean nations were, then as now, tearing each 


other to pieces on land and sea Jefferson was wise and thrifty enough 
to perceive that the American clipper ships then decorating our Atlanti 
seaboard could do a great busine is they did, if an enforceable law 
of neutrality could be created. Really the greatest of Jeffers 
achievements, from a practicai point of view, is represented by his part 
in the creation of the modern law of neutrality, by which the world has 
been governed from his time down to its recent abolition by the British 
and German Empires. And yet Jefferson's work, intellectual was, 
would have been a failure had it not been for the stern moral 
of Washington, who understood that the very essence of 1 
depends upon an unswerving impartiality that refuses 
belligerent as against the other. When Jeff 
partisan feeling for France, showed signs of sympathy for Genet’s design 
to make our shores la for French expeditions against Great Britain 
Washington planted his great foot on the earth and said, “No! iH 
refused to play faverites; he refused to 
another. 

If Mr. Wilson had enly been wise enough and honest enough t: 
that great yet simple lesson from the master character, how much highet 
in the respect of the world should we stand to-day! ympathi 
him in his partiality for the allies. I also have British blood i 
veins, but not so much as he has--one-half. Mr. Wilson constautly fe 
‘ when he expresses distrust of people with foreign blood in’ thei 
ns, what a typical hyphenated citizen he himself really is 
If | were in power 1 know 1 would be tempted, ‘ 
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rson, full of love an 











inake fish of one and fles! 














just as Jef 









it SsOn Wis, 
to do very unlawful things for great and glorious Franhee. never so 
splendid, so heroic, as now But such weakness is unworthy when 
the duty of neutrality is involved Mr. Wilson should hay efused, 
as Washington did, to play favorites: he has had no right, legal on 
moral, to be the secret ally of the allies, while el g to | neutral. 
If | were to yield to my personal feelings | would favor France and 
Great Britain as against Germany it | would not favor either at th 


expense of the neutral commerce of th United States, which Mr 
Wilson has shamefully failed to defend We have been outraged and 
trampled upon on the high seas by both the German and British 
(Empires without any real sati iction from either The mangled 
bedies of American men, women, and children, one of them of my own 
family connection, have floated away unavenged from the wreck of the 
Lusitania; the cotion of the South, the food products of the Midd! 
West, the mineral products of the far West 


apo . have been unlawfully 
ed by the British Navy as contra lolat 


and; the mails have been violated, 
without any substantial redress Mr. Wilson does not seem to under- 
id that the primary purpose of our diplomatic system is to obtain 
redress tor wrongs done to our cilizens, and not to put into 
culation rhetorical diplomatic lilerature whose force would be doub 
if its volume were reduced by more than one-half We have had 
notes, notes, like Amos Cottle’s poem, with “ lines 40,000, ecantos 
but we have had no actual redress of any practical kind ro 


















th 
intolerable wrongs inflicted on the persons and property of our neut 
and unoffending citizens by the British and German Empires, we h 
only responded with paper bullets bearing the pathetic inscripti 


“Too proud to fight!” 

From the foundation of the Government it has been considered the 
high duty of the President to appoint to the office of Secretary of State 
the foremost statesman and diplomatist of the country Washington 
was not too proud to lean upon Jefferson; Jefferson upon Madison ; 
Taylor upon Webster; Pierce upon Mare) Lincoln upon Seward: 
Grant upon Hamilton Fish; Hayes upon Evarts; Cleveland upon 
Olney; McKinley upon John LIiay; Roosevelt upon Elihu Root But 
at the most critical moment in our diplomatic history Mr. Wilson feels 

at he is omnipotent enough to get along with Mr. Robert Lansing 
and Col. Edward Makepeace House! Who can wonder that Mr. 
Hughes, in arraigning Mr. Wilson, should say: “If we are to have a 
Secretary of State, we want a man who will stand before the world as 
& man of learning, of skill, of experience, of power.” Mr. Wilson's 
greatest weakness is his sublime and flamboyant egotism, which «dk 
fudes him with the fancy that he is strong enough to clear the execu 
tive stage of all possible rivals so that he may star alone. He thinks 
that as the maker of “the king's speech’ he should be “ th: 











whole 
show “: he does -not believe t! is glory enough for all; he thinks 
t i power and importan shonld be vested in himself, no atter 
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. threat, put into his hand the four pens (their trophies 

1 le signed, as his act and deed, the fatal admis- 

( nment of this Nation, while in his keeping, had lost 
nk and t as a free agent! 

Grover Cleveland or Theodore Roosevelt would have 

oD said Representative GILLeTT, of Massachusetts, 

n listened to the voice of expediency and failed in 





ND’S ESTIMATE OF MR. WILSON. 


essing it would be if we could have Mr. Cleveland now! 

n not, we must be content to profit by his estimate, very 

of the only Democrat who has occupied the White 

ut time. For some years Mr. Cleveland lived at Prince- 

Ml Wilson was at the head of that institution, participat- 

| n its management Thus he was able to study the 

Princeton at close range and to see him from every angle. 

such intimate knowledge the great ex-President made 

timate of Mr. Wilson, which he deliberately expressed 

in no vague or uncertain terms. I therefore appeal to 

| Democrat to ascertain what that estimate was and to | 

before he consents to vote for the reelection of a man 

pledged himself neither to seek nor accept & second term. 

d faith in breaking the solemn “ promises and covenants” 

the platform upon which the people elected him; by his | 

elfishness in building up a personal and political dicta- | 

the ruins of the party that trusted him, Mr. Wilson has | 

1 all that Mr. Cleveland said of him. It would be a sad 

human nature if such an unprecedented line of presi- 

duct had not aroused in the minds of the ren] leaders of 

| cratic Party, many of whom refused to attend “ the cut-and- 

1 St. Louis convention (the ripe fruit of Mr. Wilson's political 

dictat ij i sense of indignation and revolt, which is only kept 

down by a noble spirit of Joyalty and self-abnegation that impels them 

! that the future of the party might be injured by the dethron- 

ing at this eritical moment of a leader whom they despise personally 
and distrust politically 


THE THING MR. WILSON STANDS FOR 


\s Mr. Wilson was careful to define beforehand in books most of the | 
p ical theories and vagaries he has put into practice since his eleva- | 
tior sider is very easy to epitomize precisely the things | 





\ ; the first place, he stands for the new and 
ting political gospel which teaches that bad faith should be made 


basis of American politics by dispensing the President of the United | 
States from the performance of the solemn * promises and covenants ” 
miude by him to the people in party platforms; in the second, for the 
contention that the Presidency is “the true center of the Federal 
tructure, the real throne of administration, and the frequent source 


iele ; in tl third, for the contention that “‘that high office | 
l’residency] bas fallen from its first estate of dignity because its | 


has waned, and its power has waned because the power of Con- 
rend predominant ; in the fourth, for the contention that | 
| condition of things should be restored by making the Congress | 
iinate and dependent body, subject to the direction and control | 
Executive; in the fifth, for the contention that “the King’s 


should be reestablished in the place of the presidential mes- 
, which the * aristocrat,” the “ philosophical radical,” the “ patron 
the people,” Jefferson, inaugurated; in the sixth, for the contention 
that the President should not mingle with the uninvited masses of | 
the people at inaugural balls and New Year’s Day receptions; in the | 
venth, for the contention that a Democratic President should be, 
ex officio, the political dictator of his party; in the eighth, for a timid 
and vacillating foreign policy based on the false and humiliating as- 
sumption that we are ‘ too proud to fight ’’; in the ninth, for the most 
stupendous annual appropriations ever made in the history of the 
American people. ‘ 
Che words of the Baltimore platform are these: ‘ We denounce the 
profligate waste of money wrung from the people by oppressive taxa- 
tion through the lavish appropriations of Republican Congresses, which 
have kept taxes high and reduced the purchasing power of the or 
toil. We demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits 
1 democratic Government and a reduction in the number of useless 
lices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people.” To 





that burni:« denunciation the Republican national committee has just 
made this «conic and crushing reply: ‘“‘ The total ‘ appropriations’ of 
i! last Republican Congress (two sessions) amounted to $2,054,- 
000 009 The appropriations of this Congress (two sessions) will total 

least $3,400,000,000. The increase in the appropriations due to pre- 

redness is $390,000,000, which leaves an increase of $200,000,000 of 

ial appropriations over last session.” Is it strange that in the 
presence of such a humiliation Mr. Wilson should have cried out in his 
speech of acceptance. just delivered in the summer palace at Shadow 
Lawn: “ Boasting is always an empty business which pleases nobody 
suut the boaster, and I have no disposition to boast of what the Demo- 
ratic Party has accomplished.” Mr. Wilson has nothing to boast of 
but failures which surround us on every side, both at home and abroad, 
so far as his performances are concerned. 

Is there any partisan of Mr. Wilson so blind or so uncandid as to 
deny that he has formally and solemnly committed himself to each 
of the nine propositions set forth above, either by his printed declara- 
tions or by his solemn public acts? If he is reelected, he will attempt, 
‘ ourse, to make such deadly and undemocratic theories the perma- 
nent bases of our national life. What kind of a Democrat, what kind 
an American, who believes in government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” can conscientiously support a presidential 
candidate standing upon a platform composed of those nine proposi- 
tions, which completely overthrow the famous trilogy which Mr. Lin- 

in proclaimed as the true basis of our national life? Under such 
conditions I deem it the duty of every patriotic American, no matter 
what his past political affillations may have been, to give his earnest 
support to the candidacy of the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, a wise and 
patriotic statesman, whose life has been an open book and whose char- 
acter for courage, candor, and faithfulness has never been impugned. 
At this particular juncture I believe that his views on the tariff should 
be as attractive to thoughtful Democrats as to Republicans, because 
the soundest of our economists and financiers believe that after the 
end of the present world war only the enforcement of such views can 
sare us from a catastrophe. My personal admiration for and confi- 
dence in Mr, Hughes as a man add to my pleasure in assuring you that 
I deem it my duty to give him my humble and cordial support. Use 
my name as you may see fit tn behalf of the candidacy of Mr. Hughes. 


HANNIS TaYLonr. 


Issue of the Coming Campaign. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Oi 
HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 
OF COLORADO, 
In tue Hovset or Representatives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress—the first session also in which I have 
been privileged to take part in the deliberations of this great- 
est of all popular legislative bodies—is rapidly drawing to a 
close. Each of us will go to give his constituents an account of 
his stewardship and will do his best to justify not only his indi- 
vidual acts, but also those of the party to which he bears al- 
legiance. As to the discharge of the first of these responsi- 
bilities I will make incidental reference in the course of my re- 
marks, but in the main it is my purpose to apply myself to a 
consideration of. what the party in power has done, or has 
failed to do, so far as the interests of the Government and the 
people are concerned. 

It is not easy to see how the Democratic spellbinders will 
justify the course of their party during the past three years. 
Its control of'the Government since the 4th day of March, 1913, 


| is marked by profligate extravagance in expenditures, by (is- 
| regard of existing law, by flagrant indifference to party obliga- 


tions as assumed in the Baltimore platform, by failure in ful- 


| filling solemn promises to the people of the United States. It 


has sinned so greatly that its offenses are too numerous for the 
index. 

When the Democratic Party came into power it found in the 
Treasury a rich surplus, which it converted into a deficit. It 


| found a fiscal machinery producing a more than sufficient in 


come for all the needs of the Government and immediately pro- 


| ceeded to upset it and substitute an abortive something that has 


reduced the reventes from imports to the lowest notch. 

In my arraignment of the Democratic Party at the bar of 
public opinion I make this the first count, because I believe the 
tariff to be the overshadowing issue in the impending election 
eampaign. It certainly is that in the State of Colorado, for 
the people of the district which I have the honor to represent 
here, and the people of the entire State have not forgotten th« 
sugar-tariff legislation in the Underwood law. There are in 
my district 9 beet-sugar factories, and 17 all told in the State. 
The 25 cents reduction which went into effect in 1914 caused 
some of them to shut down, and all would have closed if sugar 
had gone on the free list in May of this year, as provided in the 
tariff act of October 3, 1913. 

The sugar-beet farmers and the beet-sugar manufacturers of 
my State, as of Michigan and other States, can thank the war 
in Europe—that bloodiest of all slaughters in the history of the 
world—that they are not all commercially and _ financiall) 
ruined. If the beet-sugar exports from Germany had not been 
suspended because of the compulsory inactivity of the German 
merchant marine, the imports of sugar from that country would 
have made competition by American manufacturers impossible. 

The Democratic Party has always been most vociferous in its 
protestations of affection for the farmers, but the very [first 
thing it did was to put the big products of our farms on the 
free list. The cattle and corn of Argentina were brought into 
free competition with the cattle and corn of the Western and 
Southwestern States, and wheat from Canada and wheat flour 
from anywhere and everywhere were cordially invited by the 
Democratic tariff tinkers to enter the American market against 
the domestic products. Timber and lumber had proper pro- 
tection in Republican tariffs, but the Democrats could not bear 
to see that American industry prosper, and so they put these, 
too, on the free list. I may be allowed to paraphrase a famous 
apostrophe thus: “ Oh, tariff for revenue only, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!” 

In my district—the best agricultural district in Colorado— 
there are large areas of irrigated land and a large semiarid 
territory especially adapted to dry farming, dairying, and stock 
raising, and where these interests are quite extensive. In so 
far as the Agricultural appropriation bill passed at this session 
fostered those interests I gave it my hearty support by speech 
and vote, and was really glad that there was one piece of 
Democratic legislation to which I could give unqualified assent. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the injury done by the Underwood tariff to 
the stock raisers of Colorado has not been condoned and will 
be remembered at the ides of November. 
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Colorado is rich in minerals. Copper, zine, lead, and tungsten | 
The largest tungsten deposits in this country are 
‘ounty, in my district. Under the Payne-Aldrich | 
la | these minerals had proper protection, but in the Under- | 
svood law the rates have all been cut and thereby the importa- 
tion of the foreign article has been encouraged. Under the tariff 
of 1909 tungsten paid a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
Democrats cut the rate to 15 per cent. That it needs protection 


here 
abound there 


in Boulder ¢ 


| 
is apparent from the fact that nowithstanding the enormous | 
demands by the warring nations for this metal more than 1,000,- | 
000 pounds per month is imported into the United States. | 
Surely the people of Colorado are not to be blamed if they again | 
range themselves under the banner of the party which has | 
always given the right sert of consideration to their material 
interests. 


However, I shall not dwell any longer on the wrongs which | 
mv State and district have suffered through Democratic legis- 
lation, but survey the larger field of national woes. In 1912 
the Democrats went from one end of the land to the other and 
raised their favorite cry that the high cost of living was due to | 
protective-tariff duties. They asserted—and unfortunately | 
enough of the people believed what they said—that Democratic | 
tariff legislation would be sure to bring down prices. The land | 
would flow with milk and honey if only those pesky Republicans 
could be turned out. And it was done. Whereupon the Demo- 
c@iats constructed the tariff schedules with which the country 
is now burdened. Did prices come down? Not so that you | 
could notice it. On the contrary, quite the reverse. Prices} 
have kept on climbing up and up, until to-day the cost of living 
is higher than ever. I do not blame the Democrats for this | 
condition, but what I do blame them for is for humbugging the 
people into false beliefs and getting into power under false 
pretenses. 

There is result, however, of these Democratic tariff 
vagaries, shown by the irrefutable evidence of official statistics, 
and that is that the revenues of the Government drawn from 
customs duties have steadily fallen off ever since the Under- 
wood tariff law went into effect. The Sixty-third Congress took 
so much of the imports out of the dutiable list and put them | 
inio the free list that the imports of the latter have increased | 
year after year. I am not going to indulge in any elaborate | 
statistical exhibits, but just to illustrate my statement I will 
say that during the last three fiscal years of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff—1911, 1912, and 1913—the free imports aggregated, in 
round numbers, $2,646,167,000, while in the last three fiscal 
years of the Underwood tariff—1914, 1915, and 1916—they 
footed up $3,653,693,000, or over a billion dollars more. In the 
same relative periods the dutiable imports under the Under- 
wood tariff were $235,000,000 less than under the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff. J 

There is a sample of your vaunted Democratic tariff legisla- 
tion. What would be thought of a merchant who would buy 
every year more of the goods on which he would lose money 
and less of the goods that would yield him a profit? Well, that 
is just what the Democrats did, and that is the reason why a 
Treasury deficit even in the first year of the Wilson adminis- | 
tration was inevitable. But worse than that happened. Fac- 
tories closed down; business failures increased; thousands of 
men were thrown out of employment; and the old Democratic 
trade-mark—soup house and bread line—was in 
evidence. 

In the face of all this the Democratic administration—the 
President and all his Cabinet officers, at that end of the Avenue, 
and the Democratic Senators and Representatives at this end 
have the “ gall” to proclaim that prosperity reigns in the land. 
They point to the greatly augmented exports of the last two 
tiscal years and to the great trade balance in favor of the 
United States caused by this increase. I am going to puncture 
that prosperity bladder with just a pin prick of truth. I will 
show that this prosperity is of the hothouse variety; that it 
will not last beyond the curation of its one and only great 
eause—the war in Europe. 

The Underwood tariff was a blight upen the country even 
before it had become a law. It did not create a new 
industry, but it crippled many an existing one and gave the 
deathblow to others. The coming event did cast its shadow 
before. Months before the law went into effect capital was 
withdrawn from the market of enterprise; manufacturers cur- 
tailed their output; some concerns closed down altogether be- 
fore the threatened flood of the cheap-labor products of Europe 
and the Far East. The opening of the year 1914—the first year 
in which the effects of the Wilson administration’s activity 
were felt—was black with business depression everywhere. 

Then, like a stroke of lightning from a clear sky, broke the 
awful war in which now 14 nations are arrayed against each 
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In the Sixty-third Congress—1913 to 1915—the Democrats, as 
d by Mr. FirzceraLp, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
tions, on this floor on March 4, 1915, ran up a bill of $2,231,- 


39,546, the largest an aon ever appropriated in two years. 
Che appropriations for the first session of the present Congress 
ill come close to $1,700,000,000. That makes nearly $4,000,- 
000,000 appropriated in three years, or about sixteen millions 
re than was appropriated during the four Roosevelt years. 
\dd to this the probable appropriations during the next session 
this Congress, beginning December, and there appears the 
inheard-of sum of something like five and one-half billion 
dollat 
This, mark you, is what Democrats understand to be econ- 
omy Republicans would call it shameful extravagance, even 
though an allowance be made to the extent of some $500,000,000 
for the unusual expenditures necessitated on account of a larger 
Army establishment and « greater Navy. In this case, too, 


history has repeated itself, for the Democrats of 1916 have had 
recourse to a bond issue to meet current expenses, just as 
under the Cleveland administration there was a bond issue of 
$200,000,000 for the same purpose. 

Some of these appropriations I supported by my vote, be- 


cause they commended themselves to my judgment as being 
required for the proper development of the varied interests of 
the country ; others I opposed. Thus I gave hearty concurrence 


to the Agricultural appropriation bill, because every dollar 
that promotes the farming interest is well spent. I voted for 
the preparedness measures, because I know the people of Colo- 
rado want to see their country ready for any emergency that 
may arise. While I supported the Lenroot amendment to the 
river and harbor bill, appropriating $20,000,000 for the proper 
care of improvements already begun, I voted against the bill as 
i misuse of the public money after the Lenroot amendment 
failed, because I do not believe in the “ pork barrel.” Rather 

cluctantly I gave my vote to the flood-control bill, because I 
believed that it does not deal with the problem in a way to 
accomplish the best results. In my opinion, flood control should 
begin at the upper reaches of a river and that the waters 
hould be impounded and used in reclamation projects. 

The shipping bill met my earnest opposition. I conceive that 
ownership of public utilities is utterly foreign to our scheme of 
Government. Not only do I believe that individual private 
enterprise can deal far better with subjects of this character, 
but I also know that the amount of $50,000,000 is entirely in- 
suflicient to make any impression in our favor in the world’s 
cean carrying trade. Instead of encouraging private enter- 
prise this law will deter capital, for private capital will not 
enter upon the unequal contest of competition with the Govern- 
ment or Government-aided projects. For similar reasons I 
opposed the appropriation of $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant, 
as I considered the scheme to have been conceived in the inter- 
est of a private corporation. 

The revenue bill did not get my vote. True, I favor an income 
tax properly levied, and I could vote conscientiously for a tax 
on the excess profits of war munitions manufacturers. In a 
veneral way, however, the bill violates my convictions as to how 
revenue for the Government should be raised. Also, while I 
ium heartily in favor of a tariff commission, I do not want one 
created with a view to the perpetuation of Democratic tariff 
policies. 

I now retrace my steps, Mr. Speaker, from more or less per- 
sonal considerations to the contemplation of larger issues. And 
this contemplrtion is not a cheerful one, for it concerns what 
has been mistakenly, perhaps ironically, designated as the for- 
eign policy of the Wilson administration. The domestic policies 
olf the Democratic Party are in all conscience bad enough, but 
the foreign policy of which we have been witnesses for the last 
mui e years is something simply unspeakable. In the forefront 

ands poor Mexico. There has never been such a spectacle since 
we became a nation. In considering the Mexican situation it 
ought to be remembered that our neighbor Republic has always 
depended more or less upon the moral influence of the United 
States. It was that which caused Napoleon III to recall Bazaine 
nnd his 50,000 troops and leave poor, deluded Maximilian to his 
tragic fate. It was that which sustained Porfirio Diaz through 
the more than 30 years of his rule. It was that which virtually 
made and unmade Madero, and finally it was President Wilson’s 
refusal to recognize Huerta which compelled the latter to quit. 

This was the initial false step of President Wilson in regard 
to Mexico, for Huerta was the only strong man Mexico had at 
the time. ‘Then followed a succession of disgraceful happen- 
ings, all the outgrowth of Mr. Wilson's miserable policy of 
“watchful waiting.” When our flag was insulted at Vera Cruz 
we sent our warships there in a hurry to demand satisfaction 
by a salute from the Mexican Government to the Stars and 
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St tripes. The salute did not materialize, and, though the guns 
of Admiral Fletcher's ships were trained upon the citadel, no 
shot was fired. We were “too proud to fight,” even though 17 
American lives had been sacrificed. 

Mr. Wilson knew that he was dealing with a people four- 
fifths of whem were illiterates and little better than savages, 
If he had been animated by the altruism which he professes on 
every occasion he would have taken some steps to restore affairs 
in Mexico to an orderly basis. Instead of that he first dickered 
with Villa and then with Carranza, meanwhile permitting ship- 
ments of arms and ammunition and dynamite to go across the 
border to be used most effectively against American soldiers 
some months later. 

Then came the latest flare-up. Villa, moved to contempt of 
the American Government, raided Columbus, killed some of the 
inhabitants, got a lot of loot, and escaped across the border. 
Troops were rushed to the Rio Grande from all parts of the 
country ; a so-called punitive expedition was sent into Mexico— 
which, by the way, is now being withdrawn, although nobody 
has been punished—the National Guard was called out and sent 
down there, and then “the mountain labored and brought forth 
the ridiculous mouse ” in the form of a mixed commission which 
is going to bring about a modus vivendi, or something equally 
as good. Can anybody conceive that such a muddle could have 
been brought about under a Republican President? 

No less unfruitful has been the alleged foreign policy as ap- 
plied in the dealings with the belligerent nations of Europe. 
Outrage upon American citizens and property succeeded out- 
rage, first by one of the combatants and then by another, and 
they were met by the State Department, under the direction of 
President Wilson, with diplomatic notes, the majority of which 
made little or no impression upon the offenders. The fact is— 
and it may just as well be realized by our people now as later 
on—that the foreign policy, always so called, of this adminis- 
tration has caused the United States to be cordially disliked by 
almost every foreign nation. If our ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls were permitted to say what they know they would tell 
the American people that the United States has not a friend 
among the nations of Europe. 

Nothing could be further from my thoughts than to make a 
sectional issue, at least so far as that term used to be under- 
stood. But I can not forbear to call attention to the fact that 
in nearly all legislative enactments in which different sections 
of the country had contending interests the Southern States 
have almost invariably had the better of it. The cause of this 
discrimination may be discovered in the circumstance that of 
58 committees of this House 40 are presided over by men from 
the South or politically affiliated with that section, and the 
same is true, though in a somewhat less degree, of the Senate, 
where 31 out of 75 committees have southern Sendtors as their 
chairmen, 

The Democratic platform of 1912 had something in it about 
the civil service. It said: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and 
rightly enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the st: indard 
of appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a politi 
cal party. 

Some time ago the slogan was “ Public office is a public trust,” 
but evidently under the present administration this has been 
changed into.“ Public office is a private graft,’ for never since 
civil-service reform laws were first put upon the statute 
books has there been such persistently mischievous paltering in 
the application of them. By direction as well as by indirection 
has the civil service of the Government been debauched by ap- 
pointments the beneficiaries of which were not required to 
undergo the examinations required by law. 

It is a notorious fact that in the face of protests entered by 
the Civil Service Commission the rules governing appoint- 
ments were suspended in hundreds, if not thousands, of cases 
by Executive order, and men and women were placed in posi- 
tions which were subsequently covered into the classified serv- 
ice so as to make the appointees safe against arbitrary removal. 
But the disregard of the civil-service principle was carried even 
further and shown more flagrantly in the acts of the Demo- 
cratic Congress. I will cite just a few of the more glaring of 
these transgressions. 

On June 23, 1913, technical services in the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department—the office in 
which all the plans for public buildings throughout the country 
are prepared—were exempted from the classified service. Ou 
October 3, 1913, agents, deputy collectors of internal revenue, 
inspectors, and other employees in connection with the income 
tax were exempted from the civil-service rules. Employees un- 
der the Federal reserve act were not included in the civil- 
service regulations. Commercial attachés, appointees under the 
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D tment of Commerce, were exempted from the regulations | 
of the merit system. The act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission exempted a long list of employees from these regula- 
tions. The same is true in a large measure as to appointments 
under the rural-credit act. And here is another nut to crack. 
Representative Goop, of Towa, a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, is authority for the statement that the Demo- 





erats have created at least 30,000 new positions at an 
eost to the country of over $36,000,000. 
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Not the least reprehensible feature of this business is that in | 


number of instances the legislation was, rushed through as 
riders ” on appropriation bills. This vicious method of legislat- 
ing has been resorted to by the Democrats whenever they had 
some pet scheme which they did not want to subject to the 
rigid scrutiny of the opposition, and of the passage of which, by 
ordinary and orderly procedure, they had serious doubts. No 
eensure of these methods can be too severe. They are against 
publie policy and mischievous in the extreme. 

Last, but not least, in my schedule of indictments is this one 
against the President, that he has assumed the réle of dictator 
in his dealings with the Congress. He has been the boss of 
bosses. There used to be a good deal of talk of Roosevelt’s 
“bie stick.” Why, my friends, compared with the Wilson 
schoolmaster’s rod that stick was as feeble as a straw. A note- 
worthy fact in this connection is this: That the psychological 
processes of the presidential mind were subject to such sudden 
changes that the things which on one day the Congress had been 
ordered to do, it was commanded to undo the next. And the 
worst of it all is that the Democratic Congress has been piti- 
fully, weakly subservient to its master. I make the assertion— 
and I challenge contradiction—that there has never from the 
days of Washington until now been any such arrogant dicta- 
tion on the part of the Executive toward the lawmaking body 
of the Nation. 

It is impossible to believe that a party which has so betrayed 
its trust is going to be allowed by the people to remain in con- 
trol of the Government. The differences which for a while 
caused dissensions in the Republican Party have been trans- 
muted into cordial harmony. With the utmost confidence do I 
look forward to the 4th day of March, 1917, when Charles Evans 
Hughes will take the oath of office as President of the United 
States, and with him there will come a Republican Senate and a 
Republican House of Representatives. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting a speech of the Hon. John A. 
Maguire, Member from Nebraska in the Sixty-first, Sixty- 
second, and Sixty-third Congresses, in relation to the work in 
Congress and his experience here. I thank the Speaker and 
the Members of Congress fer the privilege of inserting this 
speech in the Recorp, for it covers in a very complete manner 
the work of Congress, telling how the fathers of the Nation pro- 
vided for a Congress consisting of two branches, the Senate and 
the House, time and place where Congress meets, how the ree- 
ords are kept, the rules of the House, when bills are brought up 
for discussion—in fact, take it all in all, it is one of the hest 
speeches that I have had the pleasure to read relative to the 
work of Congress, the duties of Congressmen, and the manner 
by which the people of the Nation are brought into close contact 
with the work of the Government. 

Mr. Maguire, with whom I had the pleasure to serve in 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, was one of the 
most industrious and popular Members of the House while here, 
and 2 man who served his constituents constantly and faith- 
fully, and it affords me pleasure to have this excel.ent address 
which contains so much valuable information printed in the 
REcoRD. 

The address is as follows: 

Appress of Hon. JouHn A. MAGUIRE. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION AND CONGRESS—A COURSE IN CIVICS FoR 
STUDENTS OF THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, 


_ Under the Federal Constitution the legislative power of the 
National Government is vested in Congress. In the Govern- 
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SENATE A 1¢ 31 

In the Capitol Building, at Washington, ‘ess meets 
annual session on the first Monday December and in extr 
dinary session when called by the Executive The Senate o« 
cupies the north wing and the House of R preset ves the 
south wing of the Capl!tol 

In the Senate there are 96 Members, elected by direct vote 
of the people in the various States, and each State is entitled to 
two Senators. Before the adoption of the seventeenth amend 
ment to the Constitution, the State legislatures elected the Sena- 
tors. The Senate is a continuous body, and each S« 
elected for a term of six years. 

In the House of Representatives there are 435 Mer ! 
elected by the people for a term of two years. The Stat ‘ 
divided into congressional districts, each district elects o1 
representative, and if the population of the State justifies re 
they may be elected at large—e. g., Hlinois has 25 and 2 a 


large. The Territories of Alaska and Hawaii have one Dek te 
each, Philippine Islands has two Resident Commi 
Porto Rico one Resident Commissioner. 
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It may be said in connection with the elk yn of | S 
tors and Representatives that there is a Federal | 
campaign contributions and expenditures, 


States corrupt-practices acts supplement the Federal 
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Each House adopts its own 
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mentary practice, which may be changed or amended at the pl 
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ure of the respective bodies. In recent vears \ radical 
change was made in the House rules, the effect of which, brietly, 
was to take away the power of appointing all the standing com 
mittees of the House from the Speaker and } e it in t 


hands of the Ways and Means Committee, which 


ing committee, and is itself appointed by the House The rule 
of the Senate have hecome more permanent and have resistes 
successfully nearly every attempt at change 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, printed and published d Vv. e 
tains the verbatim account of all debates and votes in both S« 
ate and House. Each body also keeps a Journal of its pro 
ceedings. 

ii E Pe ULAR BRA if 

The House of Representatives is the popular branch, and its 
membership and control may change every two As the 
business of the country has grown, the work of Congress has 
steadily increased, and the time will soon come, if not now at 
hand, when Congress will find it necessary to sit in conti) 
session to attena to the great volume of public business. 

The theory of -ur Government recognizes the right of the 1 
jority to rule, and therefore we have a system of party gover 
ment. The two Houses of Congress have frequently beer 


control of different political parties—e. g., in the 


Congress the House was in control of the D s dt 
Senate in control of the Republicans and the ' 
was Republican. This condition results in divide responsi 
bility, and often important measures or polici heca ) 
partisan strife. 

In essential features of a legislative body, the » Honses of 
Congress are not different from the State legislature 
of our States. At the beginning of each new Congress tf) 


House elects a Speaker and other officers. Under present rule 
the Speaker, although a Member and can debate and vote on 
any and all questions, is otherwise merely a presiding officer. 
Until recently the Speaker represented and used as its leader 
the power of the party majority. 
MAJORITY, MINORITY, AND COMMIT 

The majority and minority leaders are chosen by their re- 

spective parties by caucus. The chairman of the Ways and 


Means Committee of the House becomes majority leader, 
cording to precedent. All the standing committees of the House, 
under present rules, are nominated by the Ways and Means 
Committee and formally appointed by the House. In selecting 
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the members of committees, however, the chairmanship and a 
inajority of the membership are given to the majority party in 
contro The rights of the minority are recognized under the 
rules of the House and respected on the floor. 
BILLS, RESOLUTIONS—COMMITTEES. 
All legislation is initiated by the introduction of bills, which 
are referred to one of the several committees for consideration 
and such action as they choose te take. If favorable action is 


taken by the committee, the bill is reported back to the House, 
usually accompanied by a written report, and the bill is placed 
upon its preper calendar and waits its turn to be called up 
for consideration. The printed daily calendar guides the House 
as to all bills pending as having been acted upon by some com- 
inittee, In order to facilitate the business of the House certain 
days of the week are devoted to special groups of bills. The 
alternate Mondays are known as unanimous-consent days, and 


bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar may be called up on | 


Monday, but upon objection by any Member the bill can not be 
considered that day. The other Mondays are known as District 
of Columbia days, when legislation pertaining to the District 
of Columbia is considered. Fridays are given to pensions and 
private bills, and Wednesdays are Calendar Wednesdays, when 
the committees are called in order for any bills ready for con- 
sideration, Other days are given to appropriation bills and 
administration measures or other general bills. When appro- 
priation bills are up the House resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and general debate is agreed upon, and 
then the biil is read by sections and paragraphs for amend- 
iments and further debate under the five-minute rule. In this 
way dry speeches are made and much useless debate, which 
goes into the overburdened Recorp. When the bill is perfected 
in the Committee of the Whole it is reported back to the House, 
and a vote taken, either viva voce or by yea-and-nay vote. Only 
yea-und-nay votes appear in the REcorp. 
CAUCUS—FILIBUSTER—LOBBY. 


In connection with legislative bodies, and especially Congress, 
there are three familiar phrases which might properly be <iven 
some attention here. These are the caucus, the filibuster, and 
the lobby. 

Both the caucus and the filibuster co cern directly the Mem- 
bers, while the lobby is an outside influence. The caucus is a 
product of party government and may or may not serve a use- 
ful and proper purpose. If publie servants go into secret caucus 
and there bind their own actions and consciences, even against 
the interests of the public and of their constituents, then the 
eaucus is a vicious thing. But if, on the other hand, a caucus 
or conference is held to determine how a party by united action 
can best carry out its pledges made to the people, and such 
caucus does not attempt to bind public servants against their 
own sense of duty, then the caucus may serve a proper and use- 
ful end. Take, for example, the demand for rural-credits legis- 
lation. No two Members of Congress agree upon just what 
sort of bill is best. There are nearly as many different bills on 
rural credits as there are Members of the House. Now, without 
some surrender of individual views and compromise rural- 
credits legislation will fail. If the party charged with the re- 
sponsibility for passing such legislation -an meet and reach a 
substantial agreement in caucus on the best possible measure, 
then by united action the rural-credits legislation will be passed, 
pledges redeemed, and the interests of the people served. 

The filibuster is resorted to in legislative bodies by those 
\ho oppose or want to obstruct certain legislation. Rarely 
does the filibuster serve any useful purpose. Its common method 
is by Members getting the floor and keeping it by long and 
irrelevant speeches or by roll calls and parliamentary tactics 
to delay and obstruct the regular order of procedure. The 
House, by its rules, makes filibuster practically impossible, but 
the Senate is the stronghold of the practice and seems helpless 
{« prevent it because of the long-standing custom of unlimited 
debate in the Senate. 

The lobby is a creature of selfishness and speciai privilege 
which persistently seeks its own as against the public welfare 
in securing or preventing legislation. The insidious lobby uses 
any means from bribery to blackmail and libel to browbeat or 
eajole public men. The milder and more seductive method of 
the lobby is to establish a press bureau to control or influ- 
ence public opinion or direct local sentiment or to stir up a 
propaganda of letter writing and telegrams, urging this or pro- 
testing against that. Still more effective has been the method 
to win over the particular committee which has their speciai 
legislation under consideration. Nothing is too good for such a 
committee—big dinners and banquets, free junketing trips, con- 
tributions to their campaigns for reelection, and so forth. 
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There is, of course, a wide distinction between the profes- 
sional, paid lobbyist and the citizen who writes to his Con- 
gressman giving his own views on any public question, or the 
individual who goes to Washington to appear before a com- 
mittee to testify at a public hearing on any bill or resolution 
in which he or his people are interested. 

LAWS—PRIVATE AND PUBLIC, 

It may be said that all legislation in Congress falls into one 
of three groups, viz, that which is national or public in its 
nature and effect, that which is local and private in effect, and 
that which is applicable to the District of Columbia. Examples 
of the legislation which is of national importance are the tariff 
laws, currency laws, all of the so-called administration meas- 
ures, affecting agriculture, rural credits, conservation, home- 
steads, water power, merchant marine, the judiciary, the Army, 
the Navy, and a great many other matters of more or less na- 
tional importance. All these questions occupy by far the greater 
part of the time of the committees and of Congress. Public leg- 
islation of a local nature covers the authorization for construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable streams, purchase of sites and 
construction of post-office and other public buildings, erection of 
monuments, and so forth. Legislation of a private nature in- 
cludes granting by special bills pensions and increase in pensions, 


| relief bills for injuries received in Government service, correct- 


ing military records, claims against the Government, claims for 
stolen Government property, such as postage stamps, and 
forth; claims for taxes and duties collected through error or 
without authority of law, and so forth. And finally legislation 
affecting primarily the District of Columbia comes within the 
power and duty of Congress. All of the governmental functions 
for the city of Washington and the District of Columbia must be 
based on direct action of Congress or by general congressional 
authority given the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Not even a street extension can be made without an act 
Congress. 

All legislation, whether public or private, originates in the 
form of a bill or resolution introduced in either the House or 
Senate. In the House the bills are designated as “ H. R.” and 
are numbered consecutively from 1 on during the entire Congress 
of two years. In the Senate the bills are designated as “8S.” and 
numbered in similar manner. Then there are simple House and 
Senate resolutions, designated by “H. Res.” and “S. Res.” 
Also, concurrent resolutions, designated ‘‘ H. Con. Res.” and “S 
Con. Res.”; and finally joint resolutions, designated “H. J. 
Res.” and “S. J. Res.,” numbered by Congresses during two 
years. All bills except bills for raising revenue, which must 
originate in the House of Representatives, as provided in tiv 
Constitution, may originate in either House of Congress, and 
before becoming law must pass both Houses and receive the aj 
proval of the President, or pass over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote of each House. Appropriation bills, through custom, origi- 
nate like revenue bills in the House. 

Simple resolutions, to be effective, require only agreement of 
the House, if a House resolution, and of the Senate, if a Senate 
resolution. The concurrent resolutions, when agreed to in both 
Houses, become effective, but in case of simple resolutions they 
do not become statutory in the sense that bills and joint reso- 
lutions do. Joint resolutions require the approval of the Presi- 
dent and become publie resolutions and are found in the stat- 
utes. The one exception among the joint resolutions is one pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which does not require approval by the President, and which 
becomes effective upon passage in each House by two-thirds 
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vote. The total number of bills and resolutions introduced last 
Congress was as follows: 
House bills in the Sixty-third Congress__._...-.------------ 21, 616 
House resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress____..__.---.--- 753 
House concurrent resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress___~~- 61 
House joint resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress____..----- _ 441 
Senate bills in the Sixty-third Congress_______--------------- 7, 751 
Senate reselutions in the Sixty-third Congress___--.--------- O74 
Senate concurrent resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress__-..- ts 
Senate joint resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress_.-..------ 245 
Teal Wie heed seeeleaes es kc edanwae 31, 479 
Total public laws and oa ioe, Bacar clnciiartiesiaonninr 417 
Total private laws and private resolutions__-_.-..-----.---- =So 
oii Ste hat ibtthlinncecd liek taeda Sethe atc Th acaba {00 
DUTIES OF CONGRESSMAN. 
Space will not permit of further discussion on the gencral 


work of Congress, but it seems to me pertinent that something 
should be said touching the relation of a Representative or Sena- 
tor in Congress to his district and to his constituents, A very 
able and prominent American has said that a public man must 
not only strive to become a statesman, but he must also keep 
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sufliciently in touch with his. constituents that his opportunities 
nt who tries to be of 
is country his constituents will 
man. It in Congre 
earries With it very many and arduous duti 

he daily se ms of the House or Senate at 
often earlier and continue until 5 or into the night. 
Contrary to public opinion, oratory plays very little substant 
part in the practical industrious 
efforts are called into play and accurate knowledge and experi- 
ence and personal influence of the Members contribute far more 
than smooth speech to the perfecting of intricate matters of 
legislation. A vote for or against the of 
that may be offered to a bill may be just as import 
on the passage of the bill itself. 

One of the greatest burdens, as well as a most important part 
of congressional service, is work upon the several committees. 
Each member is expected to serve on one or more of 
mittees according to his assignments. The work is looked upon 
by many as drudgery and requires long tedious hours for days 
and weeks of careful painstaking scrutiny of all bills before the 
committees for action. Especially the great appropriation bills 
involve weeks of hearings and a mass of testimony in the pre- 
paration of the supply bills for our great Government. The im 
portance of committee woi k is apparent when it is known that 
the very best, first-hand information is available to the com- 
mittees and the actual legislation is made or unmade when the 
committee reports its bill to the House or Senate. In passing 
upon the work of the committees, the House or Senate rarely 
departs in the main from the bill as drafted in committee. The 
committees of Congress, when they do their work fearlessly, 
conscientiously, and thoroughly, form a great bulwark between 
the interests of all the people and the legislative body preper, 
which might otherwise act hastily or without full information. 

Another great and important part of a Congressman’'s service 
comes through his opportunity to keep in close touch with all 
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the Government departments and seek to bring the results and | 


benefits of their research, scientific, and 
directly to his people in the various States. 
BRINGING THE THE 

Our Government is a great business concern, with depart- 
ments and bureaus to meet the growing needs of a great Na- 
tion. Every State and every district can and should participate 
in the work of the Central Government for the greatest 
perity and welfare of our people. From my own experience I 
might mention a number of lines of activity in which the Fed- 
eral Government aids directly or cooperates with the States. 

In Lincoln we have a post-office building and a new addition 
now nearing completion. The agricultural college and experi- 
ment station bring to the attention of the farming industry in a 
practical way much of the work of the Department of Agricul- 
tare, and the distribution of Farmers’ Bulletins brings into the 
homes free a library of valuable information. Not only the 
Post Office and Railway Mail Service but the local land office, 
Weather Bureau, Public Health Service, are all Federal agencies 
benefiting directly the peopie of each community. 


experimental 


work 


GOVERNMENT NEAR PEOPLE 


pros- | 


The Government also cooperates with the States and counties | 


through the Bureau of Animal Industry, corn investigations, 
soil surveys, topographic surveys, drainage, reclamation, hog- 
cholera eradication, and good roads. Nor does the Government 
neglect to help the business interests of the country. Govern- 
ment publications are sent free on cotton production and distri- 
bution, commerce reports, tide tables, trade directory, export 
trade to South America, labor statistics, weekly news letter of 
Department of Agriculture, radio service, weather and crop 
Service, postal savings banks, and recently the Federal Reserve 
Bank System. 

A Congressman’s troubles are not all over when he has at- 
tended to his legislative and departmental duties. His office is 
always a busy workshop, and the vast amount of correspondence 
to which he must devote his personal attention grows into very 
large proportions and increases with his service in publie life. 
A very large amount of office work is in the nature of individual 
requests and must receive careful attention, whether they be 
of great importance or not. 

Hearing from home and trying to determine the sentiment of 
the constituents on the matters of special interest offers one of 
the difficulties for a Representative in Congress. In his effort 
to reflect the predominant sentiment at home a public man 
must beware of artificial sentiment manufactured by propa- 
ganda. The spontaneous views of unbiased people with know!l- 


edge of all the facts might well serve a wholesome purpose in | 
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Mr. Speaker, it is well known tl t great | 
independent voters in this COUNTS decid all el 
i we are to judge in advance the result of the 
tion—from the above editorials of that great } 
Wilson will be chosen to succeed himse 1’) 


determining the course a public man ought to pursue when he | 


is in doubt as to his duty. 
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The 640-Acre Stock-Raising Homestead Bill—Why Final 
Action Failed to be Taken Upon the Bill Before Adjourn- 
ment of the Session, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
PATRICK 


OF NORTH 


HON. D. NORTON, 


DAKOTA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words to 
make clear why final action was not taken before the adjourn- 
ment of this session this morning on House bill 407, being 
the bill entitled ““An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, 
and for other purposes.” During the past three years I have 
been deeply interested in having enacted into law legislation such 
us proposed in this bill. Since the beginning of this Congress 
my closest attention has been given to this bill and my best 
efforts have been employed to secure favorable and final con- 
sideration of the bill before the close of the session. The lezis- 
lation provided for in this bill will, when placed upon our stat- 
ute books, result in placing new settlers and desirable farm 
home builders upon practically all the unappropriated Gov- 
ernment lands in western North Dakota and in western South 
Dakota and upon large areas of Government lands in other 
western States, 

The bi'!l was passed by the House on the 16th day of last Jan- 
uary, and on the 20th of January was referred in the Senate 
to the Senate Committee on Publie Lands. 

Much opposition to the bill was eneountered in the Senate, 
and for a long time the friends of the measure despaired of 
getting favorable action upon it at the other end of the Capitol. 

This morning the friends of the bill in the Senate were finally 
able to have it called up and considered and passed with 
the amendments recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Publie Lands. The bill, with the Senate amendments, was re- 
turned to the House at 10 minutes after 9 o’clock, less than an 
hour before the time set for the final adjournment of the Sen- 
ate. At the moment the bili reached the House from the Senate 
this morning myself and cther friends of the bill in the House 
immediately considered the possibilities of having the amend- 
ments of the Senate agreed to in the House and the bill enrolled 
and signed by the President before 10 o'clock, the time set for 
adjournment. Our investigations and inquiries disclosed that 
it would be physically impossible for the enrolling clerks to 
enroll the bill as amended by the Senate and prepare it for the 
President’s signature before the hour for adjournment. Accord- 
ingly it has been necessary for the House to let the bill go over 
for consideration until the next session of the Congress in 
December. I wish to say in conclusion that I am hopeful that 
at an eurly day in the next session of the Congress favorable 
and final action will be taken upon this meritorious measure in 
the House and that it will be then sent to the President for his 
approval. The following is the bill as passed by the Senate. 
New provisions added to the bill by the Senate are shown in 
italics. Matter in brackets are those portions of the House bill 
ihat were stricken out by Senate amendments. 


An act (H. R. 407) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for 


other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it 
shal! be lawful for any person qualified to make entry under the home- 
stead laws of the United States to make a stock-raising homestead 
entry for not exceeding 640 acres of unapprepriated unreserved public 
land in reasonably compact form: Provided, however, That the land so 
entered shall theretofore have been designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior as ‘“ stock-raising lands.” 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, on 
application or otherwise, to designate as stock-raising lands subject to 
entry under this act lands the surface of which is, in his opinion, 
chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops, do not contain 
merchantable timber, are not susceptible of irrigation from any known 
source of water supply, and are of such character that 640 acres are 
reasonably required for the support of a family: Provided, That where 
any person qualified to make original or additional entry under the 
provisions of this act shall make application to enter any unappro- 
priated public land which has not been designated as subject to entry 
(provided said application is accompanied and supported by properly 
corroborated affidavit of the applicant, in duplicate, showing prima 
facie that the land applied for is of the character contemplated by this 
act), such application, together with the regular fees and commissions, 
shall be received by the register and receiver of the land district in 
which said land is located and suspended until it shall have been deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior whether said land ts actually of 
that character. That during such suspension the land described in the 
application shall not be disposed of; and if the said land shall be 
designated under this act, then such application shall be allowed ; other- 
wise it shall be rejected, subject to appeal. 


Src. 3. That any qualified homestead entryman may make entry under 


the homestead laws of lands so designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, according to legal subdivisions, in areas not excecding 640 


acres, and in compact form so far as may be subject to the provisions 
of this act, and secure title thereto by compliance with the terms of 
the homestead laws: Provided, That a former homestead entry of land 


of the character described in section 2 hereof shall not be a bar t 
the entry of a tract within a radius of 20 miles from such former 


entry under the provisions of this act [subject to the requirements of 
law as to residence and improvements], which, together with the 
former entry, shall not exceed 640 acres: Provided further, That the 
entryman shall be required to enter all contiguous areas open to entry 
prior to the entry of any noncontiguous land: Provided further, That 
instead of residence and cultivation as required by the homestead laws 
the entryman shall be required to make permanent improvements upon 
the additional land entered before final proof is submitted tending to 
increase the value of the same for stock-raising purposes, of the value 
of not less than $1.25 per acre, and at least one-half of such improve 
ments shall be placed upon the land within three years after the date of 
entry thereof, 

Sec. 4. That any homestead entryman [of lands of the character 
herein described,] who has not submitted final proof upon his existing 
entry, shall have the right to enter, subject to the provisions of this 
act, such amount of contiguous lands designated for entry under the 
provisions of this act as shall not, together with the amount embraced 
in his original entry, exceed 640 acres, and residence upon the original! 
entry shall be credited on both entries, but improvements must be 
made on the additional entry equal to $1.25 for each acre thereof. 

Sec. 5. That persons who have submitted final proof upon, or received 
patent for, lands [of the character herein described] under the home- 
stead laws, and who own and reside upon the land so acquired. may, 
subject to the provisions of this act, make additional entry tor ani 
obtain patent to contiguous lands designated for entry under the pro 
visions of this act, which, together with the area theretofore acquired 
under the homestead law, shall not exceed 640 acres, on proof of the 
expenditure required by this act on account of permanent improvements 
upon the additional entry. 

Sec. 6. That any person who is the head of a family, or who has 
arrived at the age of 21 years and is a citizen of the United States, 
who has entered or acquired under the homestead laws, prior to the 
passage [hereof] of this act, lands of the character described in thi 
act, the area of which is less than 640 acres, and who is unable to 
exercise the right of additional entry herein conferred because no lands 
subject to entry under this act adjoin the tract so entered or acquired 
or lie within the 20-mile limit provided for in this act, may, upon sul 
mitting proof that he resides upon and has not sold the land so entere 
or acquired and against which land there are no encumbrances, 1 
linquish or reconvey to the United States the land so occupied, entered 
or acquired, and in lieu thereof, within the same land-office district 
may enter and acquire title to 640 acres of the land subject to entry 
under this act, but must show compliance with all the provisions oi 
this act respecting the new entry and with all the provisions of existing 
homestead laws except as modified herein [ :Provided, That the lands 
so relinquished or seconveyed as herein provided shall thereafter be 
subject to disposition only on such terms and under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe]. 

Sec. 7. That the commutation provisions of the homestead laws shal! 
not apply to any entries made under this act. 

Sec. 8. That any homestead entrymen or patentees who shall be en 
titled to additional entry under this act shall have, for 90 days after 
the designation of lands subject to entry under the provisions of tiis 
act and contiguous to those entered or ewned and occupied by him, 
the preferential on to make additional entry as provided in this act 
Provided, That where such lands contiguous to the lands of two « 
more entrymen or patentees entitled to additional entries under this 
section are not sufficient in area to enable such entrymen to secure 
by additional entry the maximum amounts to which they are entitled, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make an equitable 
division of the lands among the several entrymen or patentees, apply 
ing to exercise preferential rights, such division to be in tracts of not 
less than 40 acres, or other legal subdivision, and so made as to 
equalize as nearly as possible the area which such entrymen and 
patentees will acquire by adding the tracts embraced in additiona! 
entries to the lands originally held or owned by them: Provided fu 
ther, That where but one such tract of vacant land may adjoin th 
lands of two or more entrymen or patentees entitled to exercise pret 
erential right hereunder, the tract in question may be entered by th: 
person who first submits to the local land office his application to 
exercise said preferential right. 

Sec. 9. That any person who has heretofore acquired title to land 
{of the character designated in this act] under any of the homestead 
laws of the United States and who is the owner and eccupant of t 
land so acquired may purchase from the United States not exceeding 
320 acres of stock-raising lands, as designated by this act, or u 
apprepriated and unreserved lands valuable only for grazing contiguous 
to his said homestead, upon paying to the United States the sum ol! 
$1.25 per acre for such lands, under such rules and regulations 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, which said land, 
together with the area theretofore acquired under the homestead laws, 
shall not exceed 640 acres. 

Sec. 10. That all entries made and patents issued under the provi 
sions of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the 
United States of all the coal and other minerals in the lands so en 
tered and patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. The coal and other mineral deposits in such lands 
shall be subject to disposal by the United States in accordance with 
the provisions of the coal and mineral land laws in force at the time 
of such disposal. Any person qualified to locate and enter the coal or 
other mineral deposits, or baving the right to mine and remove tli 
same under the laws of the United States, shall have the right at a!! 
times to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as provided by this 
act, for the = of prospecting for coal or other mineral therein, 
previded he shall not injure, damage, or destroy the permanent im 
provements of the entryman or patentee, and shall be liable to and 
shall compensate the entryman or patentee for all damages to the 
crops on such lands by reason of such prospecting. Any person w/o 
has acquired from the United States the coal or other mineral de- 
posits in any such land, or the right to mine and remove the same, 
may reenter and occupy so much of the surface thereof as may be 
required for all purposes reasonably incident to the mining or removal 
of the coal or other minerals, first, upon securing the written consent 
or waiver of the homestead entryman or patentee; second, upon pay- 
ment of the damages to crops or other tangible improvements to the 
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owner thereof, where agreement may be had as to the amount there of; 
er. third. in lieu of either of the foregoing provisions, upon the exe- 
eution of a good and sufficient bond or undertaking to the United 
States for the use and benefit of the entryman or owner of the land, 
a the payment of such damages to the crops or tangible improve- 
; entryman or owner, as may be determined and fixed in 
ai sht upon the bond or undertaking in a court of competent 
= ainst the principal and eties thereon, such bond or 
: - r be in form and in accor » with rules and regulations 
nreccribed by the Secretary of the Inte r and to be ed with and 
snproved by the register and receiver of the local land office of the 
dist ict wherein the land is situate, subject to appeal to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Offic Provided, That all patents issued 
for the coal or other mineral deposits herein res rved shall! ntain 
ppropriate notations declaring them to be subject to the provisior 
ef this act with reference to the disposition, occupancy, and u: of 
e land as permitted to an entryman under this : 

Sec. 11. That lands containing water holes or other bodies of water 
needed or used by the public for watering purposes shall not desig 


ited under this act but may be reserved under the provisions of the act 


f June 25, 1910, and such lands heretofore or hereafter reserved shall, 
hile so reserced. be kept and held open to the public use for such 
purposes under such gen ral rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That the Secretary may, in his 
discretion, [designate as stock driveways and withhold from entry 
inder this act lands not over one-fourth mile in widt needed for use 
n movement of stock to summer and winter ranges or to shipping 
points] also withdraw from entry lands necessary to insure access b 
the public to watering places reserved hereundes | needed for use in 
the movement of atock to summer and wwinte ane r to shipp J 
points, and may prescribe such rules and regulations as may be eces 
sary tor the proper administration and use of such lands. 
Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby ithorized to 
ike all necessary rules and reguiat in harmony with the provi 
sions and purposes of this act for the purpose of carrying t 
to effect. 
The So-Called Eight-Hour Law for the Railroads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ob 
Y Y ‘ TOry To ) 1 > YW » 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In roe House or Represenrartives. 


Thursday, September 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I was one of those who voted 
on Friday against the so-called eight-hour law for the railroads. 
As a matter of fact, -it is not an eight-hour law at all. 
does not curtail the trainmen’s workday by a single minute. 
If an engineer has been receiving $5 for working 10 hours a 
day, the passage of this bill will raise his pay to $6.25; but it 
will not shorten his workday even the tenth part of a second. 
This is no more like the true eight-hour principle than chalk 
is like cheese. 

The reason why people cali this an cight-hour law is because 

says that in the case of railroad trainmen they shall get 
their day’s pay for the first eight hours’ work, and all the rest is 

be considered overtime. 

lf am glad to see the growth of the eight-hour day in this 
country. I mean the real eight-hour day, the cight-hour work- 
I voted for the law which provides an eight-hour day 
for everyone who works on a Government contract. 


7, 1916. 


aay. 


ployed in the city of Washington. But those were real 
hour workdays for which I spoke and voted 
laws permit no overtime. They provide for an eight-hour day 
and not a minute more, except in the case of real emergency. 
Perhaps the trainmen are underpaid. If so, they cught to 
have submitted their whole demand to impartial arbitration. 
They would not doit. They said—and President Wilson backed 
them up—‘* No; you must begin by granting us two-thirds of 
ur demand, and then we'll arbitrate the rest.” Now, that does 
not seem to me to be a square deal for the railroads and 
traveling public and the farmers, who have their grain and 
produce to ship. I am not sure that it is a square deal for th 
rest of the railroad employees, either. This law does not 
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This law | 


I spoke | 
and voted in behalf of an eight-hour day for every woman em- | 
eicht- | 
Those eight-hour | 


affect | 


| 


for one, wi I 
i; hot te me tl 3 ST! ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
} 
| postponed if P \\ ‘ ‘ me 
| 
| ness I dor 
h } dere « 
) in ‘ ) 
} put it ou i) 
far s his « 
ers wou 
do SO. 
} I ar mighty s I 
know that it 
tions to tl ti 
politically a few a N 


Congressmal s fae 
e is goit ) 


: ' 
mind to be 


ection hands nor trackwalkers nor shopworkers nor laborers | 


nor the bridge and building forces, nor any other employees of | 


a railroad not immediately connected with the train service. 
rhey will not get any shorter hours or any more pay under this 


working force, and, as a rule, they get the poorest pay. too. 
Do you think the public will be in the mood to pay the bill for 
in increase in pay for these folks after they begin to feel the | 


effects of this new law? 
Anyway, I do not think that this House ought to legislate 






1 under compulsion. The trainmen served notice that we had to 
t legislate the way they told us, and do it mighty quick, or we 
should see the whole country paralyzed. 


Speeches of President Wilson and Others Delivered at Hodg- 
enville, Ky., at the Aeceptance by the Government of the 
LineoIn Homestead. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN JOHNSON 

' : ‘ ; ; 

]> Litt i ~] ( Rey tt 3 

Mi OHNSON of Ke Viv. s r. | 
| tl privilege er t | 1 iH ‘ 
inserting the speeches by ] t W 
at Hodgenville, K S ml ! 1916. 
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Almighty God, our |] er, cs , 
Thy name. We voi to Thee the profound t li 
thankful Nation. We thank The e kindly prov { 
has been over us and has brought to this hour : 
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und place; we tl rl N i 
sincerely grateful th we live ¢ abide in ne 

| Oh Lord, thou ruler of natior ind of 1 
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ij and peace within the State 
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hour , 
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| Gen. John B. Cast! 

i said: 

| “Our President, our country 

“Believing in life eternal ) 

Almighty God, animated by patriotic reve a ‘ 

| humble birth whose achi nent 1 to 

| lasting inspiration. 
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immortal President was dedicated by a Confederate soldier ; 
that at the of his native State the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln was presented in behalf of a United States war veteran, 
by a Confederate States war veteran. 

Our fellow citizens, we testify here the world’s obligation to 
Robert J. Collier, who led, and to those who with him followed, 

weservation of the farm and perpetual care of the cabin 
was horn the child who became the godlike man. 
‘To me has been assigned the privilege of formally pre- 
to you, the executive head of the Lincoln Farm Associa- 
southern boy, born in the southern State of Tennessee, 
rovernor of the southern State of Missouri, legal adviser 
f a great tribunal, designed to afford to the people safeguards 


capit | 


a 
i 
ne here 


enting 


instilled by Abraham Lincoln. I have the honor to introduce 
Joseph W. Folk, of the United States.” 
OF FORMER GOV. JOSEPH W. FOLK, PRESIDENT OF THE LINCOLN 
M ASSOCIATION, ON OCCASION OF FORMAL TURNING OVER OF THE 
LINCOLN FARM TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, HODGENVILLE, 
KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. 


This country has produced many men whose names have em- 
hbiazoned the pages of history, but no name is dearer to the 
rts of Americans than that of the simple and sublime Lin- 
n, Who literally sprang from this soil to become the mightiest 
mighty. His birthplace was as lowly as that of the Man 
of Galilee, whom he resembled so much in the sorrows he knew, 
' burdens he bore, and the love of humanity he manifested. 
This crude cabin preserved in this magnificent marble mausoleum 
is consecrated by the life of the man who here came into the 
world. No poet’s fancy, no dream of fiction, can equal the 
emerging from this humble hut of extreme poverty of one whose 
steps were destined to shake the world and whose mission was 
io rededieate a united nation to the cause of freedom. 

As a people we are indeed rich in the achievements of the 
our American public men. Washington fought to 
give us this Nation, guaranteeing rights to the individual never 
obtained or exercised by any other people; Lincoln struggled to 
keep it a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. Jefferson taught the civic truths so necessary to the 
happiness of a free people; Lincoln, with patient understanding, 
applied these truths to the troubles of his time. Jackson 
thundered against and overcame the evils of his day; Lincoln, 
with a heart for any fate, breathed a new force into the doctrines 
Iuckson and steered the ship of state into a peaceful harbor. 
The spirit of Lincoln is more alive to-day than when he 
wiliked in the flesh. His ideals live and pulsate threugh mil- 
lions of American freemen. He founded an Americanism that is 
not matter of creed or national descent, but an ideal of the 
soul and of the mind; an Americanism that is not merely a union 
of political entities but of a common aspiration and a common 
destiny ; an Americanism so virile that there need be no nation 
so strong we should fear it, or so powerful we must cower at 
its feet; an Americanism so just that the golden rule may be 
the supreme law guiding us in our diplomatic relations with 
other nations; an Americanism ready to defend against the ag- 
vression of all nations, but intentionally offending none in up- 
holding the principle of the rights of man throughout the world ; 
an Americanism that gives inspiration to those who love liberty 
everywhere and encouragement to those who would hasten the 
coming of the day when each man’s good shall be all men’s aim; 
un Americanism that means hope to those who would preserve 
the sacred fire of brotherhood now in danger of being extin- 
guished in the sanguinary floods across the sea; an Ameriéan- 
ism based upon service for the common good and equality of 
opportunity for all. 

Until recently this place, which should be an object lesson to 
coming generations and revered by every American, was un- 
noticed and abandoned. Inspired by the idea that a due regard 
for the apostle of human liberty, whose life began on this spot, 
demanded the preservation of his birthplace, a few patriotic 
men, head&d by Rebert J. Collier and Richard Lloyd Jones, 
organized the Lincoln Farm Association, to purchase the prop- 
erty and to erect upon it a suitable memorial to the life that 
typifies above all others the wonderful possibilities in the Amer- 
ican Republic. The movement met with a ready support from 
every section of the Nation. Most of the contributions came 
from the plain people, whom Lincoln loved so well. The South, 
ns well as the North, responded generously. In honoring the 
memory of Lincoln there is neither North, nor South, nor East, 
nor West; there,is one heart in all, and that the heart of loyal 
America. 

This majestic memorial we to-day formally turn over to the 
United States Government is, therefore, not only a memory of 
Lincoln but it is testimony given in blocks of marble that the 
fires of fraternal hatred kindled by the fierce conflict of half a 
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century ago are dead, and from the ashes have arisen a pure 
patriotism for a common country and a sincere devotion to a 
common flag. In dedicating this memorial as the property of 
the American people, let us likewise consecrate ourselves in our 
day and generation to maintain the Americanism of Lincoln 
inviolate and from this occasion and these surroundings take 
increased devotion for all that Americanism means. The 
Americanism of Lincoln represents a patriotism that abides 
not alone amid the roar of cannon and the din and clash of 
arms but in the simple duties of life as well—a patriotism that 
would uplift mankind, not through the bayonet or bullet but b: 
inculcating into the minds of men those ideals that translate the 
heartbeats of humanity into action. When men shall learn to 
serve as faithfully in peace as in war, when men shall be as 
willing to sacrifice a little for the common good in everyday life 
as they are to give the last full measure of devotion on tl 

battle field, then the ideals of Lincoln will be realized and there 
will be peace on earth and good will in the hearts of the children 
of men. 

So we give to the American people, those living to-day an 
the Americans that are yet to be, this hallowed ground where 
Lincoln was born, and this mausoleum, which enshrines as 
priceless heritage the cabin in which Lincoln first saw the lig] 
With these gifus may there go also to Americans throughoi 
the flight of time down the centuries the lessons of Lincoln’ 
life and the ideals which he taught to make men happy, to mak 
men free, and to ennoble all mankind. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS GN ° 
OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION BY THE LINCOLN FARM Asso: 
riON OF THE LINCOLN FARM TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THB UN! 
STATES, HODGENVILLE, Ky., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. 


LINCOLN NOT FIRST AMERICAN, BUT PROBABLY GREATEST, SAYS WILLIA\ 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the presentation and 
acceptance of this generous gift, which is really made to t! 
Nation and its people of the United States, whose servants \ 
all are—the President being chief only—is fraught not only wi 
memories but with meanings too many and too various for 01 
man’s expression. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in yonder little log cabin. H 
was not the first nor the only one of our great men to be th 
humbly born. He sprang from that poorer class of southe: 
white people whenee sprang also Patrick Henry, Henry Cla 
Andrew Jackson, and so many others whose names illustrat 
on the pages of our history the fact that those of humblest orig 
in a free democracy of equal opportunities can, and often d 
reach the very highest station. 

Lincoln was not “the first American,” as has been said of 
him, ‘There were preceding him, even in the presidential chai 
others who were not colonials of any European people, but tho 
oughly and altogether American—typical Americans, each in | 
own way. 

He was more than “the first American,’ however. He w: 
one of the greatest Americans. The tide of time, which h: 
buried animosities and prejudices, has left every reflecting «: 
just mind free and yet compelled to draw that conclusion. Hi 
was great, not in the way that Alexander of Macedon or N:)) 
leon of Corsica was, but in a better way. His was not the greu' 
ness of genius, nearly always selfish. His was the greatness « 
common sense and tenderness. It consisted fundamentally in 
tellectual and moral humility and in intellectual and moral inte: 
rity, which salient characteristics enabled him to furnish to t! 
world a spectacle scarcely, if ever, excelled, of self-subordinat i: 
to the interests, the welfare, the unity of the Republic, and, m 
characteristically perhaps, yet of self-surrender to an enligl' 
ened public opinion, the growth of which he shared ané studied, 
the tendency of which he cautiously and wisely guided, and 1! 
consummation of which into deed he, at the right mome' 
effected. He never went so fast that the common sense and t! 
common conscience of the common people could not keep met: 
urably apace, nor did he ever go so slowly that these left him 
stranded on the shore, while they passed beyond him under otli 
and quicker and abler navigators. 

LINCOLN GREAT HUMAN INSTRUMENT. 

In other words, he was like all the great human instrument 
ties of Providence—a part and parcel of the growing form :! 
texture of the time—unconsciously following and conscious! 
directing American public sentiment, as this came naturally « 

ras forced by inevitable circumstance into existence. ‘Tl 
enlightened public opinion, for which he had “a decent regard 
constituted then, as always, the only real controlling force an 
sovereign power in a country whose people are free and sc! 
governing. 

Horace Greeley once accused him of being an opportunist. 
are, and must be, all real statesmen in free countries. The? 
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were cit S i the closet ‘ tk atesmen 1D offices Cher Was 
no limit to the visions which either of what Jefferson called 
the indefinite perfectibility of hi n ture nor to their 
confidence in the progress and enlightenment of man under 
ichtly constituted popular government founded on an en- 


lightened and educated public opinion. Both were Democrats 


and both believed in the aristocracy of intelligence as the 
ial aristocracy recognizable by ‘ ( Many dreams 
which either had have come true. Many re a vet 
in the womb of fate, certain later te ome fortl Yet 
ne ither in office ever attempted to force upon the country any 


considerable and 
They attempted 


for which a 
not ready. 


probably 
to 


r 
pre 


pluck, when 


result 


O] 


inion was in 


charge of the orchard, no fruit until the fruit was either ripe 
or ripening: and, above all, their purpose was not to kill or even 
ripening ; 


harm the tree. Hence both are accused by men of little 


of “inconsistency.” It is to be noted, however, that neither | 
ever really “deserted a principle or a friend,” as Jefferson’s 
daughter proudly said of her father. 

No two men who have figured conspicuously in molding tl 
destinies of the English-speaking race ever equaled these two in 


¢ 


their abiding, patient, and loving he rectitude of 





eliance upon 

purposes of the people and in unswerving faith in the wis- 
dom of their ultimate decision Lincoln never tired of pro- 
fessing himself a disciple of Jefferson. He went so far at one 
time as to say that the vital spirit—that birth prin- 
ciple—of American institutions was to be found in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and not in the Constitution of the United 


¢ 


is, the 


States. On no fundamentally great question did they ever mate- 
rially differ—not even about slavery not even about the re- 
lations which should exist between the two races in the event 
of negro emancipation. Between the two the chief difference 


was one of personal temperament: 
very much more within himself. He 
a lonesome man—sadly but 
of aneedote and humor—sometim 
a shield to ward off intrusion. Hidden behind this veil 

only serious but pathetic, and nearly always solitary, 
thought. Hence thet indescribable mixture of humor and 
pathos which we find in him, as in Shakespeare and Cervantes 

\ir. Jefferson, on the contrary, was frequently witty, but had 
no sense of humor at all, and seemed to take a sort of delight in 
letting all the world see every process of his thought as though 
through a window glass. 


Lincoln, of the 
was, spiritually 
throwing about 


Ss rough humor—which served 


tw 





spea <I 


SO himself fl vei 


MAN IS DIFF 


It is trite now to say 
product of two things 


like 


that every man in this world is the 
his heredity and his environment. Un 
plants and irrational creatures, however, man is not alto- 
gether the product of either or of both. While his environment 
makes him, he helps to make his environment—can even 
what change it by conscious purpose. Moreover, while he can 
not repress nor reverse. he may influence the tendencies of his 
heredity even. 

Lincoln’s family we all know about. There was very little 
stimulating in its influence. It furnished rather a platform to 
rise from than a standard to live up to. 

Likewise his early environment was, to say the least, discour- 
aging; there was little in it to evoke ambition or to encourage, 
“hoping through hope to reach the stars.” 

But he rose from the platform ; he reached the stars. 


solme- 


vailing public | 


minds | 
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Within almost modern big-gun shot distance from where we | 


now stand Jefferson Davis was born. 

Both of these men were “ border State’? men—Kentuckians. 
x0th of them came from pioneer ancestry who had fought for 
American freedom and had braved the dangers and endured the 
isolation of the wilderness. It 


is a curious reflection, though | 


there be not time to indulge in it here and now, as to how far | 


each of these men’s future—his political philosophy, the sec- 


tional patriotism of each, his leaning to nationality on the one | 


side or to State rights on the other—might have been altered, 
mayhap reversed, had Jefferson Davis’s family moved him into 
Indiana and then into Illinois and had Abraham’ Lincoln’s 
family moved him first into Louisiana and then into Mississippi. 
However interesting that inquiry may be, the reverse occurred. 
Davis became a very extreme Southerner. Lincoln never became 


S a very extreme Northerner. The men were very much alike, 
ez and yet both were alike in possessing the cardinal human vir- | 


<ues—truthfulness, moral and intellectual honesty, courage, loy- 
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He was perhaps the most tho I st 
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It may be sadly re 
of both sections, it is dou 
those < either eve inderstovor } int ‘ 
deat Jeffersol Davis unc te | rt ( I 
fully utter ick of malies \\ p the ~ » 
chief of the fallen Confedera he entio 
called to President Jol hs pro ! cont 
sinuation that he (Davis) had been comp] e tot 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, he replies 
United States, at any é hok nvs f bye 
tha l the man who rte l H | 


finitely rather have 
House.” Davis af rds said 
the death of Mr. Lincoln 
ever befell the 


Shakespeare, W 


itself, 


much, helped to mold his thought i 

charity with which he viewed d ‘ hes | 
men and women—the wise L the ! ‘ 
unjust, the learned and the noran . ( 
came to save and the righteo vho ee der 

was almost Shakespearean—leaving y 
might or might not deserve it to G ) ‘ o 
sincerely, as he did in one of his it ddress« but 


let us not judge lest we be judged I tl hh rhe 


Shakespeare the characteristic breadth in expres 

















which led to this: That so many utterances of | are not con 
fined in their applicability to the time or the place re ey 
were made, but expand in appositeness to n | a 
many times Even when arguing a concrete st tion cf 
slavery his language was universal rather than pai Hi 
English was terse, forcible, Saxon. His Ge I < 
the most eloquent illustration of these qualit 1 
in parva It is by all odds the greatest 


l 

English, or, for aught I know, in 

the breadth of applicability of that wo 
one might paraphrase it 

addition, I 
orator—because 
to the Nation that 
born so humbly 


or] 
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so as to make Mr 
was Aa man ¢ erode rhouent 


he 
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that ! men are created equal. Now we are engaged in| 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation so con- 
Ceive ul so dedicated, can long endure. * * We have | 
col » dedicat to the Nation the birthplace of him who 
“eave “shis life “ that that Nation might live.” 
i a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not conse- 
( in not hallow, this ground.” The brave and patient 
man who was born here, by his life and death has “ consecrated 
it { hove our poor power to add or detract. The world will | 
lit noie, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget ”’ what he did. “It is for us, the living, 
rath to be dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that om” the memory of this “ honored dead we take in- | 
crea devolion to that cause for which” he “ gave the last | 
full asure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that’ he | 
"a hot have lived nor “died in vain; that this Nation 
under God shall have” (daily) “a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
sha ot perish from the earth.” 
S ‘that in analyzing the character and results to the two 
‘ of the late war between the States I, the son of a Con- | 
feder: soldier, were to use this language which is to be found | 
in Mr, Lincoln’s second inaugural address, would it not be a fit- 
ting comment for this day and place? ‘“ Each looked for an 
easier triumph and a result less fundamental and astounding. | 
Both read the same Bible, and prayed to the same God, and each | 


Invoked His aid against the other. * The prayers of both | 
could not be answered—that of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty had His own purposes,” 

(ga what a fine exhortation to renewed love between the 


reunited sections of these once disunited States would not this 


in 


language be even now. “ With malice toward none, with charity | 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives” each “to see | 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in” (and 
having already bound up the Nation’s wounds) “do all which | 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- | 


selves and with all nations.” 
My fellow citizens! We call one another fellow citizens now 
from Maine to Florida, and even “ where Oregon rolls.” We are 


fellow citizens now, and this “ indissoluble Union of indestructible 
States “ which all of us so intensely love has been reestablished 
only because, as Lineoln said, “ God had purposes of His own.” 
“The stars in their courses fought” against the South as they 
fought of old “against Sisera.” 

Yet again, pursuing my illustration, all realize the present 
applieability, with slight verbal alterations, of what Mr. Lincoln 


said in his first innugural address: “ Physically speaking, we 
ean not separate. We ean not remove our separate sections from 
each other, nor build an impassable wall between them. <A hus- | 
band and wife may be divorced and go out of the presence and 


beyond the reach of each other, but the different parts of our 
iiry can not do this.” 
We are not euemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystie chords of memory, stretching from | 


Cou! \ 


every battle field and patriot grave to every living heart and | 
hearthstone all over this broad land,” once more “swell the 
chorus of the Union,” as they forever shall “ when . 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.” 

The mystic chords of memory!" What a world of potency 
there is ina phrase! These “ mystie chords of memory " are the | 
richest heritage and possession of any erent people. The music 
Which is made upon them is sad, but it is embracing; it “ holds | 
the heart up higher.” It is music in memoriam of “ the generous | 


and patriotic spirits” of a country; of “its buried warlike and 
its wise.” It is always well, then, by monument and memorial, 
to keep all worthy memories fresh in the minds of the people, 
thus inducing each generation to rethink, refeel, and relive that 


| 

which was noblest and worthiest in the generations preceding it. 

‘Thus we shall have the Nation make of its foregone generations | 
* stepping-stones of its dead self” wherefrom to rise “ to higher 
thir - i 
rrit LN FARM RECOMES THE PROPERTY OF THE NATION—AN ADDRESS 
ny rib CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LINCOLN 

FARM ASSOCIATION j 


Mr. President and honored guests, on behalf of the association 
whose privilege it has been during the past 12 years to prepare | 
the way for this ceremony, it is my duty to say a few words in } 
relinquishing to the custody of the United States this farm and 
this cabin, whose preservation has been our especial care. 
To-day, for the men who from all walks of life banded them- 
selves into the Lincoln Farm Association to preserve this birth- 
place, there is a fitting end to their 12 years’ labor of love. To- | 
day the Lincoln farm becomes the property of the Nation. 








GRESSLONAL RECORD. 


The honor falls to me as chairman of the executive committee 
on the occasion of the transfer to the Secretary of War of th» 
deed of gift of the Lincoln farm and the Lincoln cabin and the 
memorial in which that cabin is to be housed in perpetuity, 


| and of the $50,000 trust fund for its maintenance, to express my 


thanks to the President of the United States for setting his 
great affairs aside to lend us the inspiration of his presence 
here. 

I am under particular obligation to the president of the assvo- 
ciation, the Hon. Joseph W. Folk, who has presided with distin: 
tion over the laying of the corner stone by President Roosevel) 
in 1909, the dedication of the memorial by President Taft i: 
1911, and the acceptance for the United States hy Presiden: 
Wilson to-day. 

To Richard Lloyd Jones, who was not only secretary of th 
association but with whom originated the movement to presery: 
Lincoln’s birthplace, and to Clarence H. Mackay, our indefati 
gable treasurer; to the late Augustus St. Gaudens, the late 
Samuel L. Clemens, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, the Ho: 
Charles Evans Hughes, and other fellow directors, the executiv: 
committee is deeply indebted, and to Thomas Hastings, Gu) 
Lowell, Jules Guerin, Maxfield Parrish, and especially to t} 
architect, John Russell Pope, who all contributed to make mor 


| beautiful this birthplace shrine that Mark Twain so well « 


scribed as * the little model farm that raised a man.” 
Simple as this ceremony itself may be, it marks this town 
Hodgenville to-day, and the few acres of this little homeste:: 


| as the spot in all Kentucky richest in memories, and for o1 
| proud moment the Capitol of the United States. 


On this recky farm, a little over a hundred years ago, whe 
Kentucky was the home of the woodsman and the pioneer, whe: 
the scant soil yielded reluctant harvest to the settler, Thom: 
Lincoln, one-time supervisor of county roads, and his wif 
Nancy Hanks, came from Elizabethtown and built out of roug! 
logs a cabin. In that cabin, on the 12th day of February, 180% 
was born their son, Abraham Lincoln. 

No surroundings more humble, no winter landscape more au: 
tere, with one high exception, ever marked the coming amo! 
men of a figure which was so profoundly to affect the destini: 


and awaken the imagination of a people. It was as if fat 
had selected this place for a trial of democracy, or as if Gi: 
had ordained this little cabin to be the birthplace of the mz: 


who was to save fer His great purposes the Nation soon to |) 
tried by fire. And that shambling, tragic figure, product of t! 

soil, that rail splitter, who was destined to guide his count: 
through her hours of darkness, and when his worn spirit seen 

about to reap the reward of a Nation’s gratitude, was called : 
the very end to pay his country “the last full tribute of de, 

tion,’ Abraham Lincoln leaves here to our keeping the reco: 
alike of his homely beginnings and his enduring fame. 

His own words, spoken at Gettysburg, better than any ot! 
fit this memorial within which is enshrined the log cabin th: 
gave him birth: “ But, in a larger sense, we can not dedic:t 
we can not consecrate, we can not hallow, this ground. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
maining before us—that from these honored dead we take i: 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last ft 


|; measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that the: 


dead shall not have died in vain; that this Nation under Go 


| shall have a new birth of freedom and that government of t! 


people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from t 
earth.” 

I count it a happy augury for our country at this time, w! 
the world is riven asunder by a conflict even more terrible, t! 
the pilot of our ship of state, the President of the United Stat 
who is a Virginian and a Democrat, should come here to-day) 
do reverence to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Nor can \ 
fail to recognize the high motive which actuated the Presid 
when the calls of party were so urgent to sect them all aside f 
the fulfillment of this nonpartisan mission. 

Lincoln, we may be sure, had seen enough of the seamy sid 
the splendid tapestry called war to look behind its glamou 


| He fiad heard from the White House in 1861 the fife, the dru 


the trumpet, and the tramp of the young men as they we! 
singing out to war; but he saw these same young men in tli 
hospitals of 1864, shattered, wounded, dying. His tender hea! 
was bruised by suffering, but his iron will went forward to | 

country’s goal. 

The same stern resolution drove Lincoln forward from Bu 
Run to Gettysburg that carried Washington forward from Va! 
ley Forge to Yorktown, and not all the counsels of expedienc) 
or weakness warped the conunon sense of those two great Amc! 
cans to whom we owe our independence aad our union. 

May this memorial serve none but nuple purposes, purpos 
that place pride of section, or pride of party, below love 0! 
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this Nation, built by a free people, owns no barriers of race or | bedded in Americar ‘ 
ereed or section to divide it from itself; that on this sofl is vantages of a classical «1 ire 
planted the seed of a self-reliant patriotism that can endure | He was just an American, born on t 


‘ountry. May it teach us Americans of a later generation that | of strength and genius he had e through roots 








hardships, practice s denial, and answer “ Here” to the roll | in homespun, and yet, in a 
call of eur forefathers. time, and the circumstances ‘ 


May this memorial preserve and not in marble only—the | genius are extraordinary He S 
vords of the man whose memory it cherishes: “ With malice | he became President of the United S 

















toward none, with charity for all.” May it also, lest we in our | except as the author some 
day of ease forget them, preserve those sterner words spoken | dental exponent of a rising polit \ 7 
the battle field of Gettysburg and graven deep into the soul | one named him ith Mars ‘ 7} ¢ 
ef Abraham Lincoln: “ That we here highly resolve that these | not mentioned Wi ‘ ( 
lead shall not have died in vain.” | associates had : part 
= | government . 
4 ESS OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, AT HOD EN- | They were untri I : 
VILLE. KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. | together and brought 
In the office of the Secretary of War there is a bronze bust | even before they were i ete 
of Edwin M. Stanton. The figure is a little softened by the | cult and perplexi | 
drapery which the artist has put over the shoulders in lieu of | United States. For on ft! Vl | 
tl © angular coat which the Secretary used to wear. But its face | inaugurated, bu 
is as hard and unrelenting as was that of the original; and | dent, and in t 
when I am called upon to say, “ No,” under peculiarly distress- | pol 
ing and unpleasant circumstances, I glance at that bust and find | the peopl Hy 
that I have but to reflect its expression. Indeed, in moments | pasqui! His 
of perplexity, I have sometimes been startled to find that stern § availabl that 
face all but asking, “ Well hat are you going to do about it?” | as mua m é ( I 
and withholding its approval from any state of mind on my part | the loyal peop! the | 
which does not follow with relentless certainty the central | love he as 
thought of the main task. the < 
This great predecessor was the ironside of Lincoln as a war th the « 
President, and it is probable that no other of the President's | hil 
Is was either so unpopular or so indispensable When a Che ti sand the mo ent ‘ 
democracy is called upon to engage in a war and to I: \ 
its equalities and individualities for th nor l, tl ! 
must be some cliff agair which protest « bre ts il heat ‘ 
vain. The people, accustomed to the liberties possible in times | « 
of peace and untrained in the surrender of thos bert 
the hour of trial, must somewhere run up against an unyielding | > | 
will. and I think it will always | agreed by common consent | ti | prime 1 t i 
that Edwin M. Stanton was an incompressible personality. | less hast 
There apparently was no point about him, from crown to toe, | h olved rat t] 
where the steadiest pressure or the most violent impact could | here and there to fl ey 0 
make the least impression. Now, so far as the War Department | 0 ty) 
is concerned, Lincoin’s administration was Stanton O can | Wl 
find seattered through the vast Lincoln literature which has inders dl r 
grown up since the war a story here and there of the President | ma l ted macl 
circumventing the inflexibility of the Secretary | War; but | and ther 
those stories are not numerous, and the tradition of the War De mental appar : \r 
partment is that Lincoln added to all of his other great qualities | ratus | the « sort which ¢ hve 
this: That humane, gentle, forgiving, wise, as lh as, he still | and that prob shortly states 
sustained the staff of authority in the Military Establishment, | If Lincoln | ! 
lizing that however harsh and uncompromising Stanton | war, the Nort mld not | ec 
ight be, he was yet the embodiment of a single passion—the | was desired, but ber he sent 
task of saving the Union—and that before the fury of his passion | confused on that i 
for that great object every inefficiency, every corruption, every | one or another reas ( 
interfering friendship or emotion was made to give way. trati of national re 
So much for the relations between the War Department and | The salvation of the ! 
Lincoln, but the real purpose of my presence is to receive on | not fail hether men believed it ( 
behalf of the Nation this property and to take it into the | whether tl 
physical custedy and care of the War Department, as trustee | whether they were offe1 
and guardian for future generations. It would be enough were | tient at the uncertainti Congres 
I to express on behalf of mankind a sense of fitness that this | ultimate question of their love for the I ’ 
birthplace should become a national possession, and saved that | tion lay the center of Lincolns policie 
men for all time may see the place where Abraham Lincoln | press the issue, tl 
was born. The delight of every cultured mind is to see the | aside every oth ssue, no matter WI t 


places and feel the local inspirations which have made poets | be deflected in his all nee, and ul 
and heroes in the world. We travel across many seas for the | see that they ! ht « : he « 
privilege of standing in the Acropolis, feeling that Pericles is ; other subject or polis oO | 
nearer to us there, or to the Forum in Rome, feeling that the | primary and all-important thir 
very stones which heard the eloquence of Cicero have preserved | Our forei tior 
something of it which they give back after all the centuries. | The behavior of England 

a 





The mute soul, which can utter no harmonies of its own, is all | enc the South, in fl 

but moved to song when it stands in Stratford and watches the | public men, was such as 3 rar ye 
gentle flow of Avon, or wanders in the Vale of Grasmere, where | strong et zh to resent it L, 

Wr ] 


Wordsworth lived and grew and sang. How then can it be/ take care of England, and right her 
otherwise than that this place shall give forth inspiration of the | our cause hout allowing @ 

noble sort, if here began the most distinctively and significantly | into imperiling acts, and so completely 
American life out of all the millions who have lived in America, | Union that the country acc pted his pol 
The very humbleness of this birthplace teaches the first of the | so enabled him to bring the 1 

great Lincoln lessons, namely, that genius is indigenous to our | It is futile to ask how Lincol : 

soil. Choice stocks which had flowered in the Old World bore | give a more or less obvious explanat f H 

transformed and beautiful flowers here, but Lincoln was the | people. When he asked himself H » I 

first transcendent genius compounded only out of the native | that matter?” the answer always was « 

elements of our America. The college of heralds, be they never | feeling. He had no class prejudice, fo 

s0 busy, would find no ancestral quarterings for him. Whatever ' He had no blinding interests nor ances » tic ] 3 
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of 


lifted up for 
At the 


just a part the great common life of America, 
the moment to be the expression point of its impulses. 


beginning of his administration the so-called wise and the so- 
called literary imagined themselves to understand the situation 
very much better than poor Mr. Lincoln; but there never was a 
imoment from the time of his inauguration when, in spite of the 
feclings of his generals, the apparent collapse of campaigns, dis- 
sensions at home, difficulties abroad, he would not have been 


reelected, because he was the people of the United States; he 
understood their simplicity, because he was simple, and they 
irusted and followed him because he was the embodiment of 
Phemsclves, 

ile sprang, then, from the soil, and I like to think the stream 
of influence which arose iere and had the Niagara of its power 


in Lincoln's four years from 1861 to 1865 continues to flow on, 
more tranquilly, it is true, but in ever broadening circles. I 
like to think that in all future times men, young and old alike, 


will come to this place to feel the inspiration of his patriotism, 
and that the preservation of this farm and cabin and the erec- 
this beautiful memorial will make permanent the pos- 
bilities of this inspiring story for the good of mankind every- 
where, 
In the name of the United States, therefore, and by direction 
the President, pursuant to an act of Congress for that pur- 
pose enacted, and with an expression of grateful appreciation 
from the Nation Mr. Collier and his associates who have 
made this permanent memorial possible, I accept from the 
Lineoln Farm Association the Lincoln farm and the endowment 
Which accompanies it. 
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ADDRESS BY WOODROW WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, ON 
fHE OCCASION OF THE ACCEPTANCE BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF A 
DEED OF GIFT TO THB NATION BY THE LINCOLN FARM ASSOCIATION | 
oF THE LINCOLN BIRTHPLACE FARM AT HODGENVILLE, KY. HERE, | 
OVER THE LOG CABIN WHERE ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS BORN, DESTINED 
YO PRESERVE THE NATION AND TO FREE THE SLAVE, A GRATEFUL | 
PEOPLE HAVE DEDICATED THIS MEMORIAT TO UNITY, PEACE, AND 


BROTHERHOOD AMONG THESE STATES, 

No more significant memorial could have been presented to 
the Nation than this. It expresses so much of what is singular 
und noteworthy in the history of the country; it suggests so 
many of the things that we prize most highly in our life and in 
our system of government. How eloquent this little house 
within this shrine is of the vigor of democracy! There 
nowhere in the land any home so remote, so humble, that it may 
not contain the power of mind and heart and conscience to 
which nations yield and history submits its processes. Nature 
puys no tribute to aristocracy, subscribes to no creed of caste, 
renders fealty to no monarch or master of any hame or kind, 
Genius no snob. It does not run after titles or seek by 
preference the high circles of society. It affects humble com- 
pany as well as great. It pays no special tribute to universities 
or learned societies or conventional standards of greatness, but 
serenely chooses its own comrades, its own haunts, its own 
cradle even, and its own life of adventure and of training. 
Here is proof of it. This little hut was the cradle of one of 
the yreat of men, a man of singular, delightful, vital 
genius who presently emerged upon the great stage of the 
Nation's history, gaunt, shy, ungainly, but dominant and ma- 
jestic, a natural ruler of men, himself inevitably the central 
figure of the great plot. No man can explain this, but every 
nan can see how it demonstrates the vigor of democracy, where 
every door is open, in every hamlet and countryside, in city and 
wilderness alike, for the ruler to emerge when he will and claim 
his leadership in the free life. Such are the authentic proofs 
of the validity and vitality of democracy. 

Hicve, no Jess, hides the mystery of democracy. Who shall 
cuess this secret of nature and providence and a free polity? 
Whatever the vigor and vitality of-the stock from which he 
sprang, its mere vigor and soundness do not explain where 
this man got his great heart that seemed to comprehend all 
mankind in its catholic and benignant sympathy, the mind that 
sat enthroned behind those brooding, melancholy eyes, whose 
vision swept many an horizon which those about him dreamed 
not that mind that comprehended what it had never seen, 
and understood the language of affairs with the ready ease of 
io the manner born—or that nature which seemed in its 
varied richness to be the familiar of men of every way of life. 
This is the sacred 1ystery of democracy, that its richest fruits 
spring up out of soils which no man has prepared and in cir- 
cumstances amidst which they are the least expected. This is 
a place alike of mystery and of reassurance. 

It is likely that in a society ordered otherwise than our own 
Lincolu could not have found himself or the path of fame and 
power upon which he walked serenely to his death. In this 
is right that we should remind ourselves of the solid 
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and striking facts upon which our faith in democracy is founded 
Many another man besides Lincoln has served the Nation in its 
highest places of counsel and of action whose origins were as 
humble as his. Though the greatest example of the universal] 
energy, richness, stimulation, and force of democracy, he is 
only one example among many. The permeating and all 
pervasive virtue of the freedom which challenges us in Americ: 
to make the most of every gift and power we possess, every 
page of our history serves to emphasize and illustrate. Stand 
ing here in this place, it seems almost the whole of the stirrin: 
story. 

Here Lincoln had his beginnings. Tere the end and con 
summation of that great life seem remote and a bit incredible 
And yet there was no break anywhere between beginning and 
end, no lack of natural sequence anywhere. Nothing reall) 
incredible happened. Lincoln was unaffectedly as much at hom 
in the White House as he was here. Do you share with me tl: 
feeling, I wonder, that he was permanently at home nowher: 
It seems to me that in the case of a man—I would rather sx 
of a spirit—like Lincoln the question where he was is of litt) 
significance, that it is always what he was that really arresi 
our thought and takes hold of our imagination. It is the spiri 
always that is sovereign. Lincoln, like the rest of us, was pu 
through the discipline of the world—a very rough and exactin: 
discipline for him, an indispensable discipline for every mai 
who would know what he is about in the midst of the world 
affairs; but his spirit got only its schooling there. It did no 
derive its character or its vision from the experiences whi 
brought it to its full revelation. The test of every Americs 
must always be, not where he is, but what he is. That, also, 
of the essence of democracy, and is the moral of which 1! 
place is most gravely expressive. 

We would like-to think of men like Lineoln and Washingt. 


| as typical Americans, but no man can be typical who is 


unusual as these great men were. It was typical of Americ: 

life that it should produce such men with supreme indifferen: 

as to the manner in which it produced them, and as readi 

here in this hut as amidst the little cirele of cultivated gent! 

men to whom Virginia owed so much in leadership and examp! 

And Lincoln and Washington were typical Americans in the us 
they made of their genius. But there will be few such men «| 
best, and we will not look into the mystery of how and why th: 

come. We will only keep the door open for them always, an 
a hearty welcome—after we have recognized them. 

I have read many biographies of Lincoln; I have sought o) 
with the greatest interest the many intimate stories that 2 
told of him, the narratives of near-by friends, the sketches 
close quarters, in which those who had the privilege of bei: 
associated with him have tried to depict for us the very ma 
himself “in his habit as he lived”; but I have nowhere found 
real intimate of Lincoln’s. I nowhere get the impression 
any narrative or reminiscence that the writer had, in fact, per 
trated to the heart of his mystery, or that any man could per: 


trate to the heart of it. That brooding spirit had no re: 
familiars. I get the impression that it never spoke out in co) 


plete self-revelation and that it could not reveal itself 
pletely to anyone. It was a very lonely spirit that looked o 
from underneath those shaggy brows and comprehended ni 
without fully communicating with them, as if, in spite of 
its genial efforts at comradeship, it dwelt apart, saw its visi: 
of duty where no man looked on. There is a very holy 
very terrible isolation for the conscience of every man \ 
seeks to read the destiny in affairs for others as well as | 
himself, for a nation as well as for individuals. That privi: 
no man can intrude upon. That lonely search of the spirif 
the right perhaps no man ean assist. This strange child 
the cabin kept company with invisible things, was born into 
intimacy but that of its own silently assembling and deplo) 
thoughts. 

I have come here to-day, not to utter a eulogy on Linc 
he stands in need of none—but to endeavor to interpret 
meaning of this gift to the Nation of the place of his birth «a! 
origin. Is not this an altar upon which we may forever ke: 
alive the vestal fire of democracy as upon a shrine at whi 
some of the deepest and most sacred hopes of mankind 1: 
from age to ige be rekindled? For these hopes must constaut!) 
be rekindled, and only those who live can rekindle them. ‘Tl\ 
only stuff that can retain the life-giving heat is the stuff o! 
living hearts. And the hopes of mankind can not be kept 
by words merely, by constitutions and doctrines of righis ai 
codes of liberty. The object of democracy is to transmute these 
into the life and action of society, the self-denial and se! 
sacrifice of heroic men and women willing to make their lives © 
embodiment of right and service and enlightened purposes. Tl 
commands of democracy are as imperative as its privileges ane 
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opportunities are wide and generous. Its compulsion is upon us. 
It will be great and lift a great light for the guidance of the 
nations only if we are great and carry that light high for the 
cuidance of our own feet. We are not worthy to stand here 
unless we ourselves be in deed and in truth real democrats 
and servants of mankind, ready to give our very lives for the 


freedom and justice and spiritual exaltation of the great Nation 
which shelters and nurtures us. 

BLESSING DELIVERED BY RIGHT REV. HOMAS J. SHAHAN. kECTC oO 

HOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, BD. ©., Al HE PRESENTATION O} 

THE LINCOLN FARM TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, HOPGENVILLI 


KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. 

Bless, we beseech Thee, O God of our Fathers, this majestic 
memorial, which so many greatful hearts consecrate this day 
to the eternal memory of our New World’s greatest captain, 
whose simple faith in right and duty, whose inspired wisdom and 
native virtue, saved for all posterity our glorious Union of 
States and turned a long night of storm into a herald of peace, 
progress, and prosperity. 

Pour forth Thy blessings on this sovereign State of Kentucky, 
one of the first carved from the primeval wilderness, from tli 
beginning richly illustrative of every rugged American virtue, 
and pioneer in all the paths which so swiftly led cur American 
humanity from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Let Thy saving graces, O God of Nations, descend abundantly 
on the American Nation that it may ever remain what its found 
ers made it and Abraham Lincoln left it, the home of plain and 
equal citizens, a land of equal rights and opportunities, of free 
dom without license, of real and justice without 
unearned distinction or inherited privilege. 

Finally, O Lord of infinite mercies, have ever in Thy 
keeping the chosen head of this mighty Nation, Thy 
people gathered providentially from many races and climes and 
visibly coalescing into a new humanity all-powerful for works of 
truth and justice, of equity and charity. Confirm in him, O 
Lord, and through him to every citizen our immemorial pa 
triotism, our devotion to the common weal, our faith 
in the high public ideals of the the end 
that the glorious day-star of true liberty, above th 
world, may not co down in hopeless night 
iis feet in the old way of wrong, 
without end. Amen, 
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Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R 


oO! ILLINOIS, 


MANN, 


In true House or Represenvarives. 


Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, Harper & Bros, published a book 
entitled “A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico,” by Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the wife of Nelson O'Shaughnessy, who was in charge 
of the United States Embassy at Mexico City for a time. In 
this hook Mrs. O'Shaughnessy has published letters written by 
her to her mother, covering the period between October 8, 1913, 
and the breaking off of diplomatic relations between this coun 
try and Mexico on April 23, 1914. These letters were personal, 
confidential letters, but quotations from them throw a bright 
light on the blundering stupidity of the Wilson administration 
in dealing with Mexico. 

In the advertisements of this book Harper & Bros. say: 

Here for the first _time—vwritten from the inside—is the truth of 
what went on behind the scenes before the breaking off of relations 
between the United States and Mexico. What Americans in Mexico 
City feared; a country in revolution; what diplomats thought of the 
United States policy; gossip of drawing-rooms and accounts of per 
Sonal relations with statesmen, soldiers, and sailors, with Huerta, 
Lind, Admiral Fletcher, Sir Lionel Carden, and others, in hours when 
4 diplomatic siip might mean war—all these make the book, written 
at the time the events took place by the wife of the American chargé 
se a contribution to American history, a book to arouse much 
aiscussion, 

I present to the House a few extracts from these published 
letters, calling attention to the fact that the letter “N.” fre- 
quently used in the letters, refers to Mr. O’Shauglinessy, the 
husband of the writer: 

NoveMBber 11, 1913. 

Something that developed in a conversation with Mr. Lind has been 
making mea bit thoughtful and more than a little uneasy. He has the 
idea, perhaps the plan, of facilitating the rebel advance by 


raising 


LIIt- 
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und T 1 afr ad} a be recom! ’ ial id vt 


A quiet day it we are distressed beyond word it t) 
ports OL & lifting ot the er rego on arin nad ammuniti 
I feel as if 1 couldn't stand it, and N. even felt that h 
if it happet the hip ot st ute fot = ’ hn ‘ T ‘ 
He will mak« ort of protest to Washington agal: he 
of this move Villa’s y is, “On to Mex , i 
or, rather, here tL we le to carry hin (Pag lf 


some 


‘To-night ha on the ng-feared thle from Wast t 
the President intends to raise the e1 irgo on ari ! nitio 
The note was for Nelson special information, ne for d ver to the 
foreign office yet, but the hour will cor when h | f 
himself to do the deed. It has been sent to every chanceller iJ 
where it will raise a storm, to blow hard or not, according to tl 
amount of material investments in Mexico. We ul know h 
to think ; we are dazed and aghast I am glad that a few 1 
must elapse vefore the facts will get out I shall hardly t to 
ture forth unveiled. Courteous as the Mexicans have en to N 
and myself, day, in face of the terrible catastroph 
brought upon them, their patience must fail. Tt t wi 
the rebels ia Mexico City or anywhere else, but will 
long this terrible civil war and swell the tide of the 
women, “and the children—or, my broth Pag 174 Lj 
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I have just been reading an article | M C; Lind if 
has caught the spirit of Vera Cruz and des ‘ t Mr. Lind 
his ambiante there. He speaks of hi 
agent.” In a wall. dark roo th 
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shabby Mexican courtyard.” he adds, “in the rear of the American 
consulate in Vera Cruz, sits John Lind, the personal representative of 
the President of the United States, as he has sat for seven months, 
I y watching and waiting, while Mexico and her 15,000,000 men, 
\ nd children have moved to ruin.” It makes me “ creepy,” it is 
§ Pa 217.) 
Apri 18, 1914—6.30 P. M. 

It makes me sick with dread to think of the probable fate of Ameri- 
caus in the desert spaces and the mountain fastnesses of Mexico. Some 
ne has blundered, somewhere, somehow, that we should come in to 
give the coup de grace to this distracted nation, who yet clings, and 
rightly, to those tattered shreds of sovereignty we have left her. The 
foreign powers th.nk we are playing the most cold-blooded, most cruel 


e ot “grab *’ in atl history. (Page 276.) 


The Adamson Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


TON. 


OF 
In rue House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, from the beginning of my 
political career I have always been a sincere friend of organized 
labor. During my six years’ service as a member of the Massa- 


chusetts Legislature I both voted for and advocated many im- 


portant measures in the interest of the wage earners of my 
own State. Among these measures may be mentioned the fol- 


} vl y* 
jOWITNE ¢ 


fifty-four hour bill for women and minors. 
i894, p. 1371.) 

Kight-hour bill for State, county, and city employees. 
journal, 1895, p. 513.) 

Bill requiring labeling of prison-made goods. 
nal, 1895, p. 511.) 

Bill to provide for the safety of railroad employees 
journal, 1895, p. 346.) 

Bill prohibiting overtime employment of women and minors. 
(Senate journal, 1896, p. 618.) 

Bill prohibiting deductions in wages of women and minors. 
Senate journal, 1898, p. 739.) 

fifty-eight hour bill for women and minors. 


(House journal, 
(House 
(House jour- 


(House 


(Senate jour- 


nal, 1898, p. 864.) 

Bill to extend the law relative to the weekly payment of 
wages. (Senate journal, 1899, p. 484.) 

Billi to exempt trade-unions from insurance laws. (Senate 


journal, 1899, p. 891.) 

Night-hour bill for city and town employees. 
1899, pp. 601-603. ) 

Bill authorizing cities and towns to pension firemen. 
ate journal, 1898, pp. 419, 441, 462.) 

At the close of my service in the State legislature I received 
the thanks of the labor leaders of the State for my efforts, both 
ir. the house and senate, in their behalf. 

Moreover, since I have been a member of this body I have 
supported every fair and reasonable measure for the welfzre of 
the Government employees in every branch of the Federal sery- 
I have voted for every bill or amendment providing for an 
increase of compensation for the employees of the National 
Government. It was my privilege to make two attempts on the 
(loor of this House to amend the Keating child-labor bill so as 
to render it easily enforceable without subjecting it to the 
danger of being declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
It was my privilege also to speak in favor of the workingmen’s 
compensation act, which was passed by the present Congress, 
and to urge the adoption of a pension system for Government 
employees, 

On the other hand, I was unable to give my support to the 
Tavenner bill prohibiting all efficiency methods in Government 
arsenals in the form in which it finally passed the House, 
although I should have gladly voted for it if the amendment 
which I offered for a referendum to the Government employees 
concerned had been adopted. In my opinion that bill as it 
finally passed will make it more difficult than ever to secure the 
utilization of our Government plants to their full capacity, and 
will, because of the unwise repudiation of the principle of the 
referendum for which organized labor has always stood, be 
detrimental to the real interests of the Government employees. 

It is because I believe that the bill now before the House 
is contrary to the fundamental policy of American trade-union- 
ism, that it will not accomplish the purpose for which it is 


(Senate jour- 


(Sen- 


ice, 


a sincere believer in the principle of the eight-hour day I can 
not conscientiously give it my support. 

It has always been the fixed policy of those in charge of the 
interests of organized labor, both in the States and in the 
Nation, not to seek to regulate by legislation the hours of 
labor and the compensation of male employees except in the case 
of employees of the Government itself. The bill now under 
discussion involves a radical and unnecessary departure from 
that well-established principle. It seeks ostensibly to fix the 
hours of labor but really to increase the compensation of a 
special class of the employees of the steam railways of the 
United States. This special class of employees, representing only 
20 per cent of all the steam railway employees of the country, is 
already the highest paid class of employees of any of our 
public-service corporations. An amendment offered by the gen- 
tlemat. from Florida {Mr. Crark] extending the provisions of 
the bill to the other 1,600,000 employees of our railroads, in- 
cluding all of the poorly paid employees engaged in the hardest 
kind of manual labor, which was supported by the solid Re- 
publican membership of this House, has been voted down. The 
argument of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAmMSON] that 
the men who actually operate the trains are the only employees 
concerned with the safety of the traveling public is an argu- 
ment not supported by the facts. The safety of the public is 
just as dependent upon the faithful performance of duty by the 
trackmen, switchmen, and towermen as upon the faithful per- 
formance of duty by the engineers, firemen, conductors, and 
brakemen. 

Moreover, this bill is not only a radical departure from the 
established policy of the labor leaders of the country, but no 
such legislation has been asked for by the railway employees 
themselves and no bill to that effect was introduced in either 
House of Congress at the request of any representatives of the 
four railway brotherhoods. This bill is here as a result of a 
message from the President of the United States, in which he 
suggested a comprehensive plan of legislation, of which the 
provisions of this bill constitute only a small part. A motion 
to recommit the bill, so that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce might report a bill embodying all the legis- 
lation recommended by the President, has been voted down. I 
firmly believe that, if the bill had been so recommitted, the 
President’s request to the representatives of the four railway 
brotherhoods, to postpone the strike until Congress could in- 
telligently act after careful investigation, would have been 
granted. 

That the hurried passage of this hastily drafted bill is a bad 
thing for all concerned is the real belief of practically every 
member of this House. That it is ill advised from every point 
of view is the overwhelming opinion of the people of the United 
States. That it will not accomplish its avowed purpose, but is 
simply another “ gold brick” put forth by the party in power 
as a means of getting votes at the approaching election, must 
be evident to every intelligent observer. The bill in its present 
form, providing, as it does, for an increase in wages of a special 
class of the employees of private corporations, is in my opinio: 
unconstitutional, and will be so held by the Supreme Court o! 
the United States. It will therefore be of no value to the smal! 
class of laboring men affected by its provisions, while the un 
fortunate circumstances of its passage will prove disastrous in 
the long run not only to them but to organized labor as a whole. 

In short, this bill was not asked for by the railway employees; 
it is hasty and ill-advised legislation, transcending the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress; it has been reported and is being 
rushed through purely on the grounds of political expediency ; 
and it will, in my opinion, not only fail to accomplish any good 
purpose but will in the long run prove injurious to the best 
interests of organized labor and harmful to the country. 





The Underwood Democratic Tariff. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK L. GREENE, 


OF VERMONT, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call at- 
tention to a statement of Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, which appeared in the Washington Post of August 


alleged to be offered, and because in the long run it will prove | 3, 1916, and which has been much discussed as one of the 


prejudicial te the best interests of organized labor that although 


most accurate and convincing analyses of the threat to American 
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workingmen and business terests that 1 Underwood Demo | ee - ter h v J i 
eratic tariff holds over this counts » tile fy i hen the Val ? 1 a “ , . 
in hurepe comes Te ohh end, Britatr 0 } 

Mr. Shaw said: j No effort 1 ty ‘ 

At the close of the Napole 1 sng i 1S 1) to le] Mir. ¢ 

ra reduced the tarif » th the erage duty on imports was over | of thes ’ 
2? per cent. Che verae « ollected now nier tl L male od | Mai: 
tariff is less than 9 pe Vhat may xpect at t ul : _ 

resent European war’ Li ' ! | 

Thomas Benton 1 bh it, told of 1) Feet « ul ISLG tariff erati P $ 
in his Thirty Years in Congress, w hed tired there w or atts ' . 4 
nroperty, no sales except thos« tt sheriff and tl marshal gn i ° an ' 
of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knocking p erty. entents 
Horace Greeley described it by saying ‘Great Br i ‘ ad her many sho \ 
fabrik far below cost, upon our marke in a perfect delug a uy 
factures went down like grass before at er, and agricultt of his } AW \ 
speedily followed.” We are oj sed Lie pM 

Woodrow Wilson, in his History of the American People, declared | would la wre S ( { 
that “ English merchants poured their goods once again into American | = 

, ; ely ‘ \ 
ports so long shut against them by embargoes and wat l is mani of Be : W ve t : 
festly injurious to every young industry. Th: emer Ww 1 rote neutral ana i eru oiy re 
tive tariff, such as Mr. Hamilton had wished, and the vou Repub eonth , om Massachus 

ans did not hesitate to advocate and establish it 

As a historian Woodrow Wilson is a protectionis i ib rat 
politician, he declares it a fundamental principle o th Ih weratic 
Party that under the Constitution the Government has no right of fruth Needs No Defense. 
power to levy tariff! duties except r revenue. } 

Lloyd George recently declared that England had increased her effi- | 
ciency in many instances eightfold in spite of the fact that more thar : 1 , \ , 

i : ; ‘ ‘ q 
$000,000 men were in the army. I suppose the factories of Mngland } \ | Ni i »N O| ke I Vk IN » 
ire turning out four or five times as much as before. Germany is | 


operating her factories and small shops with convalescent soldiers at 


women at gwice normal capacity and has over $2,000,000,000 worth of 


goods ready for shipment when the seas are opened. Barring Belgium, 
Poland, and a little strip of northern France, not a factory has been 
destroyed and many times 4S many persons are employed in the fa: 
tories as before. Within three months America was underbid by Png 
land on a large contract for pipe for South America and was underbid 
by Germany on a contract for $1,000,000 worth of munitions machinery 
for Sweden. Before the war England was giving considerable attention 
to sports; in the last six months there has been no pelo, no ericket, 
no sports; only war and business. When the war is ever there will I 
nothing but business. England has been taught economies that will 


not cease after the war 
I am interested in the American pay roll when the war e1 na 4] 


prosperity of every farmer, every citizen. is dependent upon that pay 
roll. When that pay roll ceases prosperity ceases, and ever point 
every angle, is u bloody angle. 


The American People Are Neutral and Will 


Rebuke Jingoistie Utterances. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN. 
OF OHIO 


In ture House or Represenrarives. 


ridan, September 8, 


1916 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mussachu- 


setts [Mr. GARvNER] is one of the responsible spokesmen of the | 


Republican Par-y in this House, He is second on the Repub 
lican minority of the great Committee on Ways and Means. 
the event that the Republicans should unfortunately contro! 
the next House and the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 


{[Mr. ForpnNey] should be in any way retired, Mr. GArpner 


would be the Republican tloor leader in this House, with all the | 


power that that office takes with it. Only a year or two ago 


he was the Republican nominee for governor of Massachusetts, 
He is the son-in-law of Senator Henry Casor Loner, of Massa- | 


chusetts, who is the bosom friend of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
senior member of the firm of Roosevelt, Hughes & C 
running for President. 

In the event of a return to Republican control, Mr. Loner 
would be chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and from his utterances from time to time presumably 
shares the view of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the 
Congress of the United States should be but the adjunct of the 
English House of Commons. There can be no doubt that 
when Mr. Garpner speaks, he speaks for the Republican Party. 
So long ago as last May he introduced in this House the fol- 
lowing joint resolution (H. J. Res. . 64th Cong., Ist sess.) : 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress of the United States heartily con 
gratulates France and her allies or the success which is so certain in the 
near future to crown their superb efforts ; and further, 

Resolved. That the Congress of the United States expresses its heart 
felt admiration of the 200 000 Irishmen who are now heroically serving 
the cause of their country and of civilization in the trenches in France 
and Belgium ; and further 

Resolved. Yhat the Congress of the United States would view wilh 
apprehension any inconclusive and premature peace which would en- 
courage the world to believe that nations may with impunity violate 
every law of God or man; and further 


how 
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Crushingly | 


MON. JAMES Vo. MeCLINtt 
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I, J. EL. Lyon, tary of state of the Sta of O 
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COTTON LEGISLATION. 
ds of the courts ef the State ef Oklahoma will show 
duced by myself which made the compresses 
local cotton yards was attacked by those 





( or interested in compresses, and, through their 
{ s, the law was finally declared unconstitutional. 
HIS CHARGE. 
fam the author of the cotton-weighing bill in the interest 
mmpress corporations, 


THE RECORD. 


Page 569, senate journal, 1913, shows there was not a single 
member of the senate that voted against this bill. Is it not 


rather strange that all of the members of the senate, both Demo- 
rats and Republicans, were so ignorant that they did not know 
at they were doing, and that it was left to a Socialist to make 
this great discovery? The fact of the matter is, the Socialist 
ade this charge is so ignorant that he would not know a 
poration from a compress, and no greater falsehood was ever 
published than his untrue charge. 


LABOR LAWS. 


\s a Member of Congress I have voted for the child-labor bill, 
the workmen’s compensation act, the stop-watch amendment law, 
d every single bill in the interest of the workingman. I have 
received the following letter from Congressman VAN DYKE, one 
of the present leaders in labor legislation, which shows how I 
Washington, and that the statements made by my 

ilist opponent are not true. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1916. 


ul in 


Ilor Tim McCLINtT« 
Hlouse Office Building. 
My Dear Cotieacup: I feel very kindly toward you personally for 


splendid assistance you have sienn to those who are interested in 
care ef the workingman’s interest. I thank you so much for 
iid you rendered me on the stop-watch amendment law, and inas- 
uch as you have voted for all bills in the interest of labor, your 
rd as a Member of Congress should entitle you to receive the sup- 


the 


£ the workingmen everywhere. 
trust you will have no opposition this fall, and if I can be of 
any service to you at any time please feel free to command me. 


With great respect, 1 am, 


Sincerely, yours, CarRL VAN DYKE. 

Che State of Oklahoma has a corporation commission that re- 
ceived certain authority from its constitution, and being in- 
formed that they had full jurisdiction over certain matters 
alYecting employees on railroads I felt that it would be an un- 
justified expenditure of public money in passing useless legis- 
The corporation commission in a letter dated July 3, 
1914, corroborated the above statement, and this proves that the 
State of Oklahoma did not need full-crew legislation. 

The letter is as follows: 


miwvIon 


OFFICER OF THE CORPORATION COMMISSION OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, July 3, 1914. 
Ilor 


JIM 


McCLINTIC, 

Snyder, Okla, 

Dear Senator: On the 25th you addressed a letter to Chairman 
Love asking if the:commission had authority to require additional men 
to work on public-service properties. 

In reply thereto, beg to advise the commission has authority to re- 
quire a railroad company or other public-service properties, such as 
telephone companies, to employ sufficient help to render prompt and ade- 

ervice to the public, and sufficient help that utilities may be 
ated with due regard to safety. 
commission has required additional station agents and could 

additional brakemen and additional telephone operators upon 
omplaint and proper showing. 
Yours, very truly, GEO. 


pe 
he 


A. HensHaAw, 
Commissioner. 
\fter you have read this letter ask yourself if it would be 
for the State legislature to waste fifteen or twenty thou- 
dollars in passing a law that was not needed. Also ask 
Socialist representatives of the fifth legislature why they did 

not insist that a full-crew bill be passed. 
wit retary of state, in a letter dated August 21, 1916, 
“there were many votes taken on the McMeacham resolu- 
tion, but in none of them do I find a reference to convict labor.” 


wise 


nal 
Al 


Sore 


HIS CHARGE, 
That I favored convict labor on the State capitol. 
THE RECORD, 

I have never voted for any bill that favored convict labor in 
preference to any other kind of labor. If legislation of this 
kind were on the statue books of Oklahoma, no doubt convicts 
would to-day be constructing the State capitol. The only stand 
I took on this particular bill was to oppose the same until Okla- 
homa City had made good her promise, and my action in this 
connection caused an extra item to be added which saved the 
taxpayers $100,000, 


OTHER MISSTATEMENTS, 


I have in my possession another one of the Socialist campaign 


| circulars, in which the following language is used in making one 





of his customary untrue accusations: 
HIS CHARGE, 

Referring to game wardens: 

McCLINTIc does not say so, but he was the man that wrote the 
that created the same offices. 

THE RECORD. 

Page 626 of the house journal shows that this bill was intro- 
duced on February 21, 1911, by Representative Eugene Watrous, 
of Enid, Okla. If any man in the seventh congressional district 
desires to corroborate this statement, let him address a letter 
to Mr. Eugene Watrous, of Enid, Okla., and he will readily learn 
that my Socialist opponent published as big a falsehood as ever 
was circulated anywhere. 

I might go ahead and take up each item contained in his 
unjust, misleading circular, but life is too short to pay further 
attention to a man who has no regard for truth or honesty. I 
will call your attention to but one more of his unjust accusa- 
tions, which is as follows: 

HIS CHARGE. 
I brand your rural-credits law a brazen fraud. 
THE RECORD. 


There are 435 Members of the House of Representatives. 
When this bill was voted on all of those present, except 12, sup- 
ported it. Among those voting for the bill was the Socialist 
Representative in Congress, and it is a rather peculiar thing to 
me that he should vote for a bill which Mr. Stallard would 
pronounce a brazen fraud. Of course there may be a few people 
who think that my Socialist opponent is so much smarter than 
any other man connected with his party, and really that Con- 
gress should apologize to him for passing this law without re- 
ceiving his consent. There is an old saying that ignorance is 
bliss, and convince a fool against his will and he remains a 
fool still. 

When the currency act was passed my Socialist opponent 
reared up on his hind legs and roared a protest loud and long. 
He proclaimed with all the force that can come from a pair of 
leather lungs that this was another iniquitous measure forced 
upon the people. Yet the change brought about shows that this 
law has proved to be such a popular measure that no party could 
to-day be successful that would advocate its repeal. The Goy- 
ernment for the first time in 100 years has control of its cur- 
rency, and as long as this law remains on the statute books no 
set of men will ever be able to bring down upon this country 
another disastrous panic. 

Really it is ridiculous to hear a person branding a law as 
a failure before it has ever been put in operation. The record 
included in Senate Document No. 500 gives a detailed account 
of practically the same system, which is now being used suc- 
cessfully in Germany, Russia, Italy, Roumania, Serbia, and man) 
other European countries. It has been in use in some of these 
countries for nearly 100 years, and the rates of interest huve 
been gradually reduced from 30 per cent to the uniform rates of 
5 and 6 per cent. 

It will be very interesting to note that the Washington Post, 
one of the most prominent newspapers in the United States, has 
published the following editorial relative to the new rural- 
eredit law. It reads: 


Next to the establishment of the Federal Reserve System, which has 
reduced to a minimum the danger of sudden financial depression, the 
Federal farm-loan act, popularly called the rural-credit law, is the most 
momentous piece of financial legislation written upon the statute books 
in the past score of years. 

It is doubtful whether the farmers as yet realize the full import of 
this new law. Just as the new banking and currency system gives 
to the business men of the Nation a more elastic currency and greater 
facilities for credit, so the rural-credit act extends to the farmers of the 
country the same quick eredit that is now enjoyed by manufacturers 
and other business men. 

The essence of the new rural-credit law is in the establishment 
a uniform rate of interest for the farmers. It will not help a lazy or 
shiftless farmer, but it will remove at once the hampering influences 
that halted the progress of men who have labored ceaselessly to get rid 
of debt in the operation of small and large tracts of land. 

No longer will there be any gouging of the farmers, no matter where 
they may be located. No Federal land bank is permitted to charge 
more than 6 per cent per annum on its farm-mortgage loans, and if one 
of these banks pays only 4 per cent on an issne of bonds, it can not 
charge more than 5 per cent for the next farm loans it makes. Thus if 
those who now invest their money in farm-mortgage leans receive ou! 
4 per cent on their investment, they will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the farmer is paying only 5 per cent. 

Farm lands, which are the very Eeynote of the Nation’s prosperity, 
hitherto have not been considered a very good investment by the aver- 
age citizen. To attract money to the farm-loan field, however, the new 
law provides a method whereby those who have money to lend can find 
safe investments in the form of debentures or bonds of small and large 
denominations, issued by the banks and based on the security of mort- 
gages on farm lands. 


bill 


ot 





a method, but an inducement, is thus offered for investments 


















in yon the initi shown by the farmers themselves | 
this new sy m. In its gener effects it is not 
issocia I which have grown up in a 
: tie il wi ive enabled so many working 
to acquire t r ow res e associations which the farmers 
form, under the tew sy rtually will min the 12 la 
ks which are to be established. “hey will pa putat 
reliability of their own members. There will be a new communi 
iterest among Ut! fari h yuntry, and there should |! nT 
immediate stren ing and improvement in the t ‘ 
of the Nation in addition to tl ement in t idit } 
vidual farmers. 
In writing this new law upon the statute books Congress has per 
formed a service not only to the farmers themselves, but to the whole 
cc ‘y, whose prosperity is based in such large mea upon its 





agri uitural resources. 
THE NAVY BILL, 


The editor of a newspaper at Cordell has published an edi- 
torial in which he calls on the people to ask McCrintic why he 
voted against the Navy bill. Feeling that he had made an honest 
mistake, I addressed the following letter to him on the 28th of 
August, 1916. The letter: 

Editor M. H. GuNSENHOUSER 
Herald-Sentinel, Cordell, Okla. 

My Dear Sir: My attention has been called to an editoria your 
paper in which you have suggested to the voters that they ask me why 
I voted against the Navy bill. I take it that you would not misrepre 
sent the records, and in a spirit of fairness I am calling your attention 
re 14705 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, under date of August 15, 





3, which shows that the roll call that you have referred to was on} 


amendment No. 238, which was the 
Navy Dill. 

I voted for the Navy bill when it first passed the House, and inas 
much as there was a contreversy between the House and the Senate as 
to whether we should have a one-year program or a four-year program 
this question was finally decided by a roll call. I felt that inasmuch as 
new inventions were being made every day which are rendering many 
ships in operation practically obsolete, it would not be best to increase the 
appropriations carried in t bill to $600,000,000 at this session of 
Congress. Everybody realizes that there will be a session of Congress 
next December and one the following year, and that it will not be 
necessary to prepare long programs ahead for the expenditures of this 
kind ; and I did not believe it was good judgment from a business stand- 
point to authorize huge expenditures of this kind several years in 
advance. 

Inasmuch as you have misquoted my vote on this bill, I take it that 
you wil be fair enough to print the proper correction. 

Very respectfully, 


building program, and not the 








Jim McCLintic. 
P. S.—Three Representatives from Oklahoma voted as I did on this 
question, and among them was the Hon. Dick T. MorGAn, of your party. 
SOCIALISTS REPUDIATE OWN CANDIDATE. 


There are some members of this party that have awakened to 


the fact that in their candidate for Congress they apparently | 
have a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and it no doubt will be interest- | 


ing to know how he is regarded by certain leaders connected | 


with his own party living in the district. Some time ago he gave 
out a statement on the land question, in which he said: 

i favor the exemption of 640 acres from the operation of the law 

And so forth. 

Comrade John G. Wills, of Granite, Okla., used the following 
language in expressing his utter disgust at his stand on “ land- 
lordism ”: 

If we are so unfortunate as to place a Populist windbag in an 
executive position and for notoriety he publicly puts us to shame, we 
believe there are enough “real Socialists’’ in Oklahoma to make his 
position anything but a bed of roses. 

Continuing further, Mr. Wills states: 


These hallucinations are the result of an abnormal, inordinate desire 


to reach the gas house at Washington and has developed a stubborn case | 


of reactionary impessibilism. 

Later on, on the 7th day of September, 1915, a movement was 
put on foot to recall the Socialist candidate for Congress as a 
member of the Socialist State executive committee for publicly 
insulting the combined intelligence of the Socialist Party by 
making absurd and erroneous statements. A statement to this 
effect was signed by Comrade C. A. Allen, chairman, and W. M. 


| 


Rea, secretary. The members of his own party have accused | 


him of circulating absurd, untrue, and erroneous statements, 
and if the members of his own party feel that in him they have 
a black sheep that has no regard for the truth, how in the name 
of common sense could any honest man believe him under oath? 

Oklahoma has one Socialist State senator. He is a resident 
of the same congressional district that this party is a candidate 
from. He knows that no dependence can be put in this indi- 
vidual, and he is honorable enough to refuse to affiliate or have 
anything to do with him. 

Recently, in a letter which I have in my possession, he made 


the statement he would have nothing further to do with him, | ,, 
and sought to secure certain records of his conduct in the past.| 7 


A few self-styled leaders at Snyder apparently think they 
own and control the Socialist Party in the seventh congressional 
district. From past occurrences it would seem that they say 
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9. He at one time owned the Kiowa County Democrat and ran it 





from October, 1906, to March, 1907, but he tried to run the Farmers’ 
Union and everything else at the same time, and, of course, he failed. 

10. He was put in charge oi the Farmers’ Union Advocate at Shaw- 
nee d ran it about three months, but his running qualities got him 
in bad and he was asked to run home. He has tried to run Haskell, 
the first legislature, the Farmers’ Union, and the whole Government; 
and he t naturally overloaded his feeble mind. Consequently, he 
failed 

Stallard ilways off on the wrong foot. He is one of those fellows 
who, because of his numerous failures, can not see any good in the 

in whi receeds If he sees a successful man like Jim McCLINTIC 


climbing to the top, he cries “ Grafter,” *“ Frisco Jim,” etc. 
fhe Snyder Commercial Club sent Jim McCuintic to St. Louis to 
secure the plans and specifications for Snyder’s new $30,000 depot. Jim 


rot them, and every man. woman, and child is proud of both Jim 
McCLintTic and the new Frisco depot. We really believe Stallard is 
proud of the depot, but we said every man. 

Recently we asked Jim McCLintic to meet with the representatives 


the Frisco at Thomas to investigate the new cheese factory at that 
rice. Jim went, and we feel that it will only be a short time until like 
tories will be established at Snyder and other towns, where the 
farmers may sell the products of their cows. 

iM McCuintrrc has been successively and successfully farmer, clerk 


dry goods stere, city clerk, county clerk, State representative, State 
itor, and is now the Democratic nominee for Congress from this 
trict lie owns and conducts one of the largest dry goods stores in 
{ part of the State——** The Texas Store.” 
McCLINTic is a success 
li. Hi. Stallard is a failure. 
ftoth MeCLintic and Stallard live here and have been residents for 
over 11 year Almost any business man or farmer will verify the above. 
Respectfully submitted to the voters of the seventh congressional 
a trict. 


JOHN ANDERSON, Snyder, Okla. 


The statement made by Mr. Anderson in this connection was 
published two years ago. I am now informed that the Socialist 
candidate attempts to make the people believe that I had him 
appointed postmaster as a reward for making this public utter- 
ance, This could not be true, for Congressman Ferris made all 
the appointments in that portion represented by him until March, 
1915. As further proof of my statement in this connection, I 
refer you to the following letter from the Postmaster General: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1916. 
Hon. Jim McCLIntTIc, 
Hlouse of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. McCLintic: In reply to your letter of the 18th instant 
I desire to advise you that Mr. John H. Anderson was appointed post- 
master at Snyder, Okla., on June 23, 1914. Examination of the brief 
of the case on which Mr. Anderson was appointed shows no statement 
or recommendation from you in regard to the postmastership. It is 


} 


shown that the office at that time was in the district represented by 
tion, Scorr Ferris, and that in accordance with the department's usual 
practice in such eases a recommendation was secured from him in regard 
io an appointment for the Snyder office. 

Very sincerely, A. S. BURLESON. 


OTHER LEGISLATION, 


During this session of Congress I have introduced bills pro- 
viding for a system of rural credits; Federal aid in the con- 
struction of roads; reapportionment of irrigation money for 
Oklahoma; a bill to restore homestead rights to those filing in 
the Big and Little Pastures; a bill to protect innocent pur- 
chasers from buying watered stock or inflated securities; a 
hill to protect the purchasers of railroad bonds by giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission certain jurisdiction; a bill 
to dispose of public lands in abandoned town sites in Oklahoma; 
und a bill to give to the State of Oklahoma, for the benefit of 
its schools, 40,000 acres of land and $210,000. The last bill re- 
ferred to has received a unanimous favorable report from every 
committee it has been referred to, and, inasmuch as it is now 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, the members of the Okla- 
homa delegation believe that it will become a law at the next 
session of Congress. 

It has always been my policy to make my campaign on my 
record and never to resort to unfair methods. J have studiously 
refrained from making any statement concerning these charges 
until now; and were it not for the fact that many of my friends 
have asked that I make a statement, I would pass the same, 


feeling that the honest voters of the seventh congressional dis- 
trict know me well enough to appreciate the fact that during the 


14 vears IT have lived in Oklahoma my best efforts have been 
put forth in trying to develop the resources of our section and 
to do what I could for my people. 

On the first day that my name went on the pay roll I opened 
my office in Washington, and it has been Kept open every work- 
ing-day since, I have never worked any harder in my life than 
I have in trying to bring about the most good for the people that 
live ia the seventh congressional district. 

I am going to continue faithfully to perform my duties, and, 
while there are those who would seek to discredit -ne by pub- 
lishing statements that are not true, I feel certain that those 
who have the best interests of our section of the country at heart 
will approve my efforts in their behalf. 


ooo 


Use of Publie Schools in the District of Columbia as 
Community Forums. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
ivriday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to House 
bill 14816, reported to the House from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia July 29, 1916, providing for the use of 
public schools in the District as community forums. Accord- 
ing to a report accompanying this bill, the measure was 
unanimously reported back to the House from the committee. I 
desire to say that this bill was not even reported to the com- 
mittee proper by the subcommittee, nor could it have been re- 
ported unanimously to the House by the committee proper, for 
the reason that I have opposed the measure as drawn both in 
the subcommittee and elsewhere, am against it now, and would 
have opposed it had it been called up for consideration on the 
floor of the House. 

I know of other members of the subcommittee who are op- 
posed to the bill on account of the lack of restriction with respect 
to the use of the public-school houses of the District of Columbia 
on Sunday for meetings of indiscriminate purposes, including 
political discussions calculated to incite contention, discord, and 
possible riot, as has occurred in other cities where there has 
been no limit to the latitude of Sunday discussions at these 
forum meetings. 

I am speaking only for myself in connection with this matter, 
as a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
wish to record myself as irrevocably against Sunday desecra- 
tion and misuse of the public-school buildings made possible 
if not intended under the provisions of this bill. The report 
gives the names of a number of people who are in favor of the 
bill, but it is evident to my mind that the gentlemen who have 
thus subscribed themselves are not aware of the possibilities for 
harm within the lines of the measure. Many people residing 
in the District are pronouncedly opposed to the bill, and among 
those who appeared and spoke against the measure at the hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee were Henry P. Blair, president 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia. On page 70 of 
the hearings before the committee, Mr. Blair says: 

I do not believe that the volume of enthusiasm which is behind this 
movement amounts in citizenship to more than 10,000 people. 

There are more than 360,000 people in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Rey. Dr. John MacMurray, pastor of Union Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and Rev. Dr. Wedderspoon, pastor of Foundry 
Methodist Episcopal Church, are strongly opposed to this bill, 
and their churches have taken action and passed resolutions 
against the measure, along with almost every other Protestant 
church in the District. Mr. Roy C. Claflin, teacher in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and president of the Teachers’ Association of 
the District of Columbia, and Rey. Wilbur F. Crafts, superin- 
tendent of the International Reform Bureau, also opposed the 
bill. 

Mrs. C. M. Chipman, wife of Dr. Chipman, says on page 129 of 
the hearings: 

Mr. Ward is here, as we know, employed to advance this movement. 
It is not being advanced by citizens; it is being advanced by people who 
have come here for that one purpose. His method was objectionabic 
to the women of the District of Columbia. He came into our women's 
organization and gave .a misstatement and a misrepresentation of our 
board of education. He did not read the forum Dill. He brought a 
resolution to the bodies of women that were not accustomed to this 
kind of thing. He presented his resolution, and on the face of it it 
looked very fair, and he insisted that a vote should be taken at that 
meeting while he was there. 

The vote was taken under his pressure and influence, but 
after he had gone the women secured a forum bill, and after 
having read it, reversed their resolution, and now stand sviidly 
against the measure. There are 36 of these branch orgauizi- 
tions of women in the District. 

Mr. W. C. Arnett, a retired teacher with many years expe- 
rience as an organizer, declares this bill is fraught with more 
possible evil than any bill that has been offered for the con- 
sideration of Congress in 50 years. 

Mr. Evan H. Tucker, president of the Northeast Washington 
Citizens’ Association, says of the 70 associations in the District 
of Columbia he knows of only three that have favored the forum 
bill. His association, one of the oldest and strongest in the 















District, and seores of other citizens’ associations have taken 

action against this bill. 
The “i of Tri 

leading and 
inst this bill. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the District appointed a com 

mittee to investigate this bill, and that committee stands unani- 

mously against it. 
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of some 1,400 members, 
men, stands unanimously 
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lor every vote that the proponents of this bill can produce in 


favor of it, W. C. Arnett declares that he 


against it. 

We also reliably informed that many who did not appear 
before the committee and are well-known educators and leaders 
of Christian thought and action are against the enactment of the 
bill in its present form. 
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veign Monopolies Favored. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tre Howser or 


—— ’ oan : 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, Septe mher 7, 


L916. 








Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, with a flourish of 
trumpets at Baltimore in 2, aS at previous Democratie con- 
ventions, the Democratic Party promised to destroy the trusts 
and monopolies. But time works wondrous changes and re 


1 timidity. The Democr ? 





sibility breeds caution : 


had time to think over its blatant assurances to the people, and 
trusts and monopolies still thrive. With the Clayton antitrust 
law added to the Sherman law and an increase in special atter- 


t 
neyvs and investigators, the Attorney General's departn 


the Wilson administration has been singularly inactive in 
ing to terms any of the great malefactors who were used su 
cessfully as scarecrows in the 1912 campaign. We have seen 
these hideous “ magnates” call at the White House to receive 
assurances that they would not be disturbed. We have learned 


from the Attorney General's office that a reasonable intent to | 


violate the law must be shown. We have heard upon the floor 
from Democratic sources that there is “a Beef Trust” and “a 
Food Trust ” and severai other trusts that are supposed to have 


increased the cost of living. But we have looked in vain for 
prosecution under Demoeratic laws that were supposed “ to 
have teeth in them.” 

Recently Congress has passed laws permitting foreign com- 
binations to be established in the financial world and in com- | 


merce. What the 
has been granted. 
of its “ teeth” 
its bite. The revenue bill, which is now before the House on its 
final passage, extracts another tooth from the big stick which 


“jarge interests’ wanted in these respects 
The Clayton antitrust law has had many 


"7 
all 


the Democratic Party has held over the business interests of the | 


country. I do not know whether the extraction of this tooth 
is a good thing or a bad thing, but I do know it is another case 
of a great party “taking water.” The bill which is now before 


us, brought hastily from conference, contains an antidumping | 


elause which is wholly in the interest of the foreigner, in that 
it permits the foreigner to place his own value upon exports to 
the United States. To that antidumping clause the Senate has 
added amendment 263, relating to the admission of 
exports under the antidumping clause, as follows: 


Provided, That the above shali not be interpreted to prevent the 


foreign 


establishing in this country on the part of a foreign producer of an 
exclusive agency for the sale in the United States of the lucts of 


clusive. pro 
said foreign producer or merchant, nor to prevent such exclusive agent 


from agreeing not to use, purchase, or deal in the article of any other 
person 


As this proviso reads it is a clear reversal of the antitrust 


extracted, and it is gradually but surely losing | 





policy set forth in the Clayton antitrust law, for section 3 of | 


that act—October 15, 1914—specifically denies to American mer- 
chants or manufacturers the exclusive privilege that is herein 
granted to our foreign competitors. I insert section 3 of the 
Clayton antitrust law: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person enga 


7 
ged in com- 
merce, in the course of such commerce, to lease or make a sale or 
contract for sale of goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, supplies, or 
other commodities, whether patented or unpatented, for use on 


sumption, or resale within the United States or any Territory thereof 
or the District of Columbia or any insular possession or other 
unde r the jurisdiction of the United States, or fix a price charged 
therefor, or discount from, or rebate upon, such price, on the condi 
tion, agreement, or understanding that the lessee or purchaser thereo 
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ernment to afford the citizen the greatest attainable security against 
counterfeit notes; and being satisfied that this security can be obtained 
1 re degree by using the bhand-roller press exclusively, they are 
inimously of the opinion that the steam presses should be discarded. 
‘The committee finds also that while the small value of the internal- 


tamps and the difficulty of disposing of any counterfeits of 
‘ acter of Government obligations for a less price than is charged 
r the genuine issue, presents comparatively but slight inducement to 
forgers and counterfeiters, it is yet a fact that the inferior work of the 
renders it impossible that the design and intent of the 
whose skill has produced the admirable specimens of his art, 


im presses 


en aver 





which are to be tonnd in the plates from which the revenue stamps are 
printed, can fully developed when said plates are werked on any- 
thing but a hand press, and therefore they are of the opinion that the 
internal revenue stamps also should be printed on the hand-roller presses 
exvely } ery 

“As to the secend section of the bill, providing that ‘hereafter the 
Chief and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
hall be either practical engravers or plate printers,’ the committee, 
after the most careful and anxious consideration and deliberation, are 
of the opinion that a proper discharge of the duties devolving upon 
those officlals demands a special and peculiar knowledge of the printers’ 
or engravers’ art, which can be obtained only by special and practical 


The deliberate conclusion of the committee is that the chief 
or assistant chief of the bureau should be qualified to decide of his own 
knowledge upon the merits or defects of any piece of work turned out 
by any subordinates, and be further able of his own knowledge 
to point out how the defects can be most effectually and expeditiously 
remedted 

} 


‘phe 
( 


of his 


committee find further that this ability can not be acquired 
ut preliminary training and experience as a practical printer or 
and that no amount of general information, no degree of 


genee, can supply this indispensable practical knowledge or be an 





equivalent for it.’ 

‘he Committee on Finance of the United States Senate is respect- 
able authority upon any question, and its recommendation turns the 
laugh against those who are disposed to be amused at the expression, 
* the high st style of the art,’ so that we say again to those inclined 


io treat 
and 


our case 


lightly that they will do wel 


to con over this report, 
in so doing they 


will find out that the originators of the thought, 


‘the highest style of the art,’’ were among the highest and best repre- 
sentatives of our country, and that the rule of reason which guided 
their deliberations is the law to-day, and no attempt should be made to 
change that law without first inquiring into the reason for the law. It 
has been very well said, “The reason for the law is the life of the 
law. So before you take the life of the law look for the reason, and 
you will net be so hasty to alter, amend, or repeal the same. 
Grazing-Homestead Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
v ’ ) vv , , vT y 
HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 
Mre MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the so-called stock-raising or 
G40-ncre homestead bill, which passed the House in January 


und has been on the ealendar of the Senate since April 13, 
ihrough the strenuous and persistent efforts of Republican Sena- 
tors, particularly Senator STerirn@, of South Dakota, was brought 
before the Senate and passed that body this morning and was 
messaged over to the House about an hour before the time fixed 
for adjournment. The bill as it passed the Senate contained 
quite a number of important amendments and would ordinarily 
‘o to conference for consideration, but in view of the importance 
of the measure, western Members especially interested were 
anxious to urge the adoption of the Senate amendments by the 
tiouse, thus preparing the measure for the signature of the 
siding officers of the House and Senate and of the President. 
On consultation with the enrolling clerk of the House it de- 
veloped, however, that it would be utterly impossible, even 
h the Senate amendments were agreed to, to enroll the 
in time to have it signed by the Speaker and the President 
the Senate before Congress adjourned at the hour of 10 
Under these circumstances any action on the part of 
the House would jeopardize the bill and probably kill it. In 
view of this condition it was agreed by all those interested in 
the bill that it was not wise to move the adoption of the Senate 


rors 


thoug 
hill 
ot 


o'clock 


smendments, and the bill goes over to the session of Congress 
Which meets in December, when it is expected action will be 
promptly taken on the Senate amendments and the bill become 
a law. 


I] am not disposed at this time to indulge in criticism of anyone 


for the failure to secure this legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. The fact of the situation Known to all is, however, that for 


five months the bill was on the Senate Calendar, and the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate could have passed it at almost any 
time if they had been disposed to do so. But for the persistence 
of Republican Senators the bill would still be on the Senate Cal- 
endar. do desire, however, to call attention to certai.. amend- 
ments which were adopted by the Senate which greatly improve 


CC A 








the bill. These amendments are similar to amendments which 
I suggested or offered in the House at the time the bill was con- 
sidered there. After the passage of the bill the gentleman from 
Colorado, Mr. Taytor, and myself appeared before the Senate 
committee and urged these amendments and some others which 
were not adopted by the Senate. One of these amendments is an 
amendment to section 8, under which the entryman of a non- 
contiguous additional tract is not required to reside on the same. 
Another is an amendment to section 4, under which the provision 
of the bill which limited the right of additional entry of con- 
tiguous lands to one who was residing on purely grazing lands 
was broadened so as to grant the right to any homestead entry- 
man, A similar amendment was made to section 5, which ap- 
plies to those who have submitted final proof on their 
These two amendments vastly broaden the opportunities for 
additional entries under the law, as under the bill when it 
passed the House only those entrymen now occupying lands of 
the character described in the act, namely, grazing lands, were 
allowed to take additional entries. A similar amendment broad- 
ening the opportunities under the law was made to section 9, 
the section which authorizes the purchase at $1.25 an acre 
contiguous land. An amendment was also made to section 
broadening the provision with regard to stock driveways. 

The bill as thus amended is not perfect, but it is much better 
than it was as it passed the House, and it is hoped that it will 
speedily become a law on the reassembling of Congress. 


lands. 
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Mexiean Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In toe Hovsr or Representatives. 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a gigantic attempt has been made 
by the nominee of the Serebiicne Party and by a number ot 
Republican Party leaders to make a campaign issue of Presi 
dent Wilson’s Mexican policy. 

This attempt has been made, Mr. Speaker, because the record 
of the Wilson administration and the Democratic Congress has 
been so splendid that the campaign managers can find nothing 
in that record to truthfully criticize. These gentlemen believe 
that the people of the country are well posted on the acts of {lie 
administration in relation to domestie affairs and our forcis 
relations with European countries, but indulge the hope ina 
they have been so absorbed in their own affairs and in the 
great European war, and the momentous questions arising out 
of it, that they have not kept posted on the Mexican situation, 
and that therefore they can be misled by the unfair and unjust 
criticisms of the part this administration has taken in reference 
to Mexican affairs. 

A number of speeches have been made in the House, in the 
Senate, and in the country during the past four or five months 
attacking President Wilson’s Mexican policy, all of which have 
been very completely and satisfactorily answered. The answers 
to the speeches at first made were so complete that on the 1Sth 
of August the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
TreMPLE, undertook the task of adding something to the attacks 
that have heretofore been made upon the Mexican policy of the 
present administration. The gentleman from Pennsylvania: is 
well equipped for this task. He was, until he came to Congress, 
professor of history and political science in Washington and 
Jefferson College of Pénnsylvania. Since he has been in Con- 
gress he has been a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. He is a man of great ability, high character, and 
an industrious student. It is to be assumed, therefore, he said 
everything in criticism of President Wilson’s action in regard 
to Mexico that could be said. 

Dr. Tempre’s speech followed to some extent the lines made 
by other Republicans who have addressed themselves to this 
subject, but he advanced criticisms that have heretofore not 
been made. 

The fundamental point of his attack upon President Wilson's 
Mexican policy, however, is the same as that of all other critics 
of this policy, viz, failure to recognize Huerta as the President 
of the Mexican Republic. But yet the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania would not himself say that Huerta should have been rec- 
ognized. He asks the question in his address, “ Should we have 
recognized Huerta?” He does not answer it directly but infer- 
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entially. The inference may be drawn that he thinks Huerta 
should have been recognized, but this is a mere inference, be- 
cause the learned gentleman fails to be frank and fair in this 
matter, just as Mr. Justice Hughes has and just as many other 
Republican speakers have who have addressed themselves to 
this subject. None of them have ever declared that they thought 
Huerta should have been recognized, and some of them have de- 
clared that they “ approve the action of the President in refus- 
ing to recognize as President of Mexico Victoriano Huerta.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think every criticism made of the President in 
this matter by the gentleman from Pennsylvania can be fully 
answered, as have the criticisms of those who have spoken on 
this supject prior to the time he spoke. 

I um fully satisfied that those of the American people who 
have kept abreast of this question approve the course of Presi- 
dent Wilson in not recognizing Huerta; that is, with the excep- 
tion of those who had acquired interests in Mexico which they 
thought would be better subserved by a corrupt military dic- 
tator than they weuld be if the people controlled their own 
eovernment. I have not the slightest doubt that the American 
voters between now and the 7th of November who are not fully 
informed on this question, but who will take the trouble to study 
it—and I believe most of them will do so—will approve President 
Wilson’s course. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Tempter, not 
make plain wherein a different attitude by President Wilson 
would have been less costly to American life and property, though 
he asserts that some other course would have been so. Surely 
if we had intervened not only would we have sustained tre- 
mendous expense and loss in our Army, but American life and 
property existing in Mexico at the time of such intervention 
would have been practically wiped out entirely. 

President Taft sent the following telegram on 
to the governor of Arizona: 


does 


April 19, 1911, 


The situation might justify me in ordering our troops across the 
border and attempting to stop the fighting or to fire upon both com- 


batants from the American side. But if 1 take this step I must face 
the possibility of resistance and greater bloodshed, and also the danger 
of having our motives misconstrued and misrepresented, and of thus 
inflaming Mexican popular indignation against many thousand Ameri 
cans now in Mexico and jeopardize their lives and property. ‘The pres- 


sure for general intervention, under such conditions, might not be prac- 
tical to resist. It is impossible to foresee or reckon the circumstances 


we 


of such a course, and we must use the greatest self-constraint 
t. Iam loath to endanger Americans in Mexico, where they 
arily exposed, by taking radical steps. 

On July 1912, Senator Farr made a speech in the Senate 
in which he said, “An ultimatum should be sent to the so-called 
Mexican Government that within a given length of time killing 
and destruction of property must cease in Mexico.’ This evi- 
dently was meant to apply to Mexicans, because the statement 
was not qualified by the use American or foreign. Intervention 
really meant more for us than war, with its attendant expendi- 
tures of blood and treasure. 

At the beginning of the Madero revolution, the latter part of 
1910, the Madero followers, who were collected together 


to avoid 
are 


neces- 


9 


in 


groups sufficiently large to enforce their demand upon the seat- | 


tered American settlers, took, either by threats or by force, from 
these settlers all of their arms and ammunition, so that shortly 
after the beginning of the Madero revolution a greater portion 
of the American citizens residing in northern Mexico had scarcely 
a single arm with which to defend themselves against outrage of 
any character and were thus, to all intents and purposes, in a 
perfectly defenseless condition. Intervention under such cir- 
cumstances would not have been war; it would have been prac- 
tically murder—murder for those isolated, defenseless American 
citizens residing in Mexico. It should be borne in mind 
at the time President Taft sent the message alluded to to the 
governor of Arizona, and at the time Senator Fart made his 
speech, Mexico, and particularly the northern part of it; was 
infested with bands of insurrectionists interspersed with bands 
of well-armed brigands wholly without discipline. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes the statement that, 
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that | 


in addition to the punitive expedition in Mexico, the United | 


VT 
«li 


States has its forces in Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, and Haiti, 
and it is evident that he places the blame on the present admin- 
istration, overlooking the fact that the previous administration 
entered into an arrangement with the Dominican Republic au- 
tberizing such action, and that it was during the term of the 
previous administration that the marines were landed in Nica- 
ragua, at Bluefields, in the early part of May, 1910, and again 
at Bluefields on August 17, 1912. On August 3, 1912, a force of 
100 marines and 5 officers were landed at Corinto, Nicaragua, 
and were sent to Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, where they 
have since been stationed. Following a similar line of action 
the present administration landed marines in Ha‘ti to prevent 
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when he claims that when, in M: ) President W * 
nounced the principles that won s policy, he s ] 
out Mexico. This is purely « cture, because in a p 
Secretary Bryan’s telegram to cers « ( 
United States to all the prin Ame n Re 3 
which the gentleman quotes, it certai: ! 1 
tion, but merely a general one 

The gentleman from Pennsyly S 

Less than a month before, Francis iM I of 
Mexico. On March 18 his pow 

It appears that Mr. Tempe juge!l with the d 
the purpose of putting the latter event in the eal ur « l 
Democratic administration, when, as a matter ot 7 
curred one month previous while the Republicar 1 
Again, alluding to the quoted part of the tele; , re to 
when the President said, “We can have no sy } 
those who seek to seize the power of gove nt ft 
their own personal interests or ambitions.” he was 
general proposition, the reason for hicl in be eas ‘ 
cerned by anyone who will take the least trouble to ( 
history of our sister Republics 

The gentleman from Pennsylvan 1 his speech makes 
sion to the attempt of Huerta to place a bond in key 
and endeavors to blame this administration r hav 
stroyed Huerta’s credit Not having recogn dH 
sufficient notice to the orld it crovernmct «ihe 
with favor upon him, and if the simple fact of Hue i's 
nition by this Government was sufficient to destroy | 
it is something that th ye mle = ti | { s s « 
proud of. 

However, as a matier of fa Gq Cay 
at the head of the revolutiona ovement, becan ‘ rf 
what Huerta was attempting to do le de it publ | 1 
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part of 1914, some months after Huerta had I Mi None 
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financial institution—Speyer & Co ic] eld appt 
$60,000,000 of Mexican Government 
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on them, and this item is said to ne g 
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In the meantime Huerta exacted 10,000,000 
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received a notice from the Huerta government of the amo 
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ever, the Paris bankers, in attemptil to place the bone 
to contend with a soaring rate of exchange on Mexican 
which nullified their efforts. Then it that Huerta le 
the demand on the Mexican bankers givit the pr f 
of issuing bills at a ratio of one for o { tt bonds 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania ) ithering 
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Mexico, without taking into consideration the circumstances gov- 
erning the points he thrasts forward. We are all well aware of 
the kaleidoseopic changes which have occurred in Mexico since 
November 20, 1910, when the Madero revolution began. We 
know with what uneertainty the former administration handled 
the Mexiean situation—one moment breathing hot and the next 
cold. The Mexican situation since and before our own Civil War 
has been a perplexing question, and no one is as well situated 
to guuge the complexities better than the men who have occu- 
pied the presidential chair, for they are in a position to get 


quickly at the grain of the situation, while those who make 
spasmodic attempts to air their knowledge on the Mexican situa- 
tion are merely wading blindly through a lot of chaff. 

It is unfortunate that there is an inclina.ion on the part of 
some persons to attempt to play politics at this particular time. 
We find that the administration is blamed for the landing of 
marines in Santo Domingo, when this is provided for by a tre-ty 
nit in 1907, under a Republican administration. 


We find, also, that this administration is charged with 
culpability because marines were landed under the Republican 
administration in the Republic of Nicaragua. We also find 
that because this administration took the only logical step in 
Haiti in 1915 to preserve the integrity of the Monroe doctrine, 


which kas been defended by all parties for a century, that we 
are now doing the preposterous. 

Later on in his speech the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
claiming that arms were sent to Tampico on various vessels, 
cites the case of the Antilla, which landed ammunition at 
Tampico on June 12, 1914, and he says: 

It is interesting to notice that just at this time the onward sweep 
of the Constitutionalist army had been checked. Carranza’s general, 
Panfile Natera, was short of ammunition and had failed in his attack 
on Zacatecas on June 10 to i3. It is said to have been a pertion of 
this shipment that Villa used on June 23 in his successful attack on 
Zacatecas. 

As a matter of fact, when Natera made his attack on Zacate- 
cas, on June 10, with 6,000 men, that city, which is a natural 
stronghold, was defended by 10,000 trained soldiers, and the 
taking of Zacatecas by Natera’s forces, even though he had had 
the output of all the ammunition factories in the United States, 
was an impossible feat. Gen. Carranza directed Gen. Villa to 
send 5,000 of his forces to Zacatecas to assist Natera in a re- 
newed attack on that town. Villa, realizing the importance and 
the strength of the position, proceeded to Zacatecas from Tor- 
reon with his own ammunition and about 22,000 of his troops, 
making the total attacking force about 26,000, while the Fed- 
erals, defending the city, had been reinforced and consisted 
of 18,000 men. The fighting began on Saturday, the 20th of 
June, and continued until late in the afternoon on the 23d, 
when Zacatecas was taken. There was not an ounce of the 
ammunition landed at Tampico used inthe taking of Zacatecas. 

In regard to the money collected by the American customs 
authorities in charge of Vera Cruz, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania need have no anxiety. The amount, to be exact, is 
2.604,051.20 Mexican pesos, and it is now in the custody of the 
Treasury Department of the United States for the accounting of 
the Mexican Government. 

The gentleman speaks of “the unprecedented bloodshed and 
anarchy in Mexico was precisely what many advisers had fore- 
told would be the result of President Wilson’s policy.” He is 
nistaken when he mentioned the conditions in Mexico as un- 
precedented, because for several years previous to 1859 Mexico 
was torn by a series of interior revolutions which were even 
greater than that in the present revolution. 

A reference to Mexican history of this time will bear me out. 
On April 7, 1859, Minister McLane recognized the government 
of President Juarez as a de facto government. In his dispatch 
of that date he indorsed the findings of Spegial Agent Church- 
well, and, in part, said: 

The government of President Juarez was the only government exist- 
ing in Mexico that possessed any of the substantial elements of a de 
facto government, or that offered a reasonable prospect of stability— 
that it lacks much, in this lattpr aspect of the case, which is neces- 
sary toe give full satisfaction to those with whom it may have to deal, 
it would be idle to deny. 

On April 25, 1859, Secretary Cass, in an instruction to Minis- 
ter McLane, in part, said: 

Your course in acknowledging the government of President Juarez 
and your other proceedings are entirely approved. 

The Hen, John W. Foster, who was American minister to 
Mexico during the administration of President Grant, and who, 
in a dispatch dated September 30, 1873, stated that the Mexican 
Congress had announced the ratification by a majority of the 
State legislatures of the laws of reform as additions and 
amendments to the Federal constitution, and that under date 
of September 25 “ President Lerdo proclaimed them as em- 
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bodied in that instrument. These laws were decreed by the 
liberal government at Vera Cruz in 1859, and since the over- 
throw of Maximilian in 1867 they have been enforced ; but their 
present incorporation into the Federal constitution may be re- 
garded as the crowning act of triumph of the liberal govern- 
ment.” 

In an instruction, dated October 22, 1873, replying to the above 
dispatch of Minister Foster, Secretary of State Fish wrote: 

The Mexican Government deserves congratulations upon the adoption 
of the amendment of its constitution, to which the dispatch relates 
It may be regarded as a great step in advance, especially for a Re 
public in name. We have had ample experience on the advantage o{ 
similar measures. 

Upon the receipt of the communication from the Secretary of 
State, Minister Foster communicated the congratulations of this 
zyovernment to President Lerdo, who was the immediate su: 
cessor of Juarez. 

It will be seen that while Juarez, and the principle for which 
he was fighting, was recognized by a Democratic administr: 
tion in 1859, that four years later the libera. government of 
Mexico was congratulated by this Government, then unde 
Republican administration, because of the final success of tli 
principles for which the Juarez government stood in 1859. 

President Buchanan sent an able representative in the person 
Robert M. McLane to investigate the contest with authority in h 
discretion to recognize the liberal government, at the head of which 
was Juarez. ‘The latter had been expelled from the capital and wa 
found by Mr. McLane at Vera Cruz, where he established diplomatic rela 
tions with them and soon negotiated a treaty and convention, securii 
transit privileges across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and an advya: 


| tageous trade arrangement, in return for which the United States wa 
| to pay the liberal government $4,000,000, with half of which Ameri 


can claims were to be satisfied, the other half te be used for the resi: 
ration of the liberal government to power. It was virtually an al! 
ance with one of the parties contending for supremacy in Mexico. 

This entirely refutes the charges made by the gentleman fro 
Pennsylvania against the present administration that “ against 
all tradition, contrary to all precedent, it chose to reverse t! 
established policy of the United States, and the result was 
disaster.” 

Since the gentleman from Pennsylvania criticizes the presen! 
administration for the loss of American life and property 
Mexico, why does he not explain the killing of Americans ai 
the destruction of American property in Mexico during the fi) 
years previous to March 4, 1913? On June 2, 1906, there wer 
Americans killed and wounded, and during disturbances 
Cananea, in the State of Sonora, and in this State alone, wii! 
President Roosevelt was in office, there were many America 
killed. 

This, I think, fully answers every criticism by the distin 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, except the main propo 
sition in his argument that the President was wrong in not 
recognizing Huerta. 

I will give some reasons why no self-respecting government 
and no honest executive should have recognized the Huert: 
government. 

One of Huerta’s first acts was to arrest Abram Gonzales 
governor of the State of Chihuahua, whom he knew to be 4: 
adherent of Madero. He put Gonzales on a train, supposed!) 
to deport him across the border, but before the train had gon 
far Gonzales was taken out and killed in the most : ihuman man 
ner. He was tied on the railroad track and the yard engi: 
slowly backed over him. Huerta’s crimes at this time in havin: 
Maderistas killed were simply atrocious. 

After Huerta became President he proceeded to govern Mexi« 
as the military despot in a bloodthirsty way, having no regari 
for anything save the advancement of his political ambitio! 
and serving the autocratic financial interests of those who wer 
backing him. 

The conditions became so intolerable that a Mexican senator 
Belisario Dominguez—exercising his constitutional right, ros 
in his place in the senate and had put in the record the follow 
ing protest: 

[Sept. 13, 1913. Address of Belisario Dominguez, senator from th 
sovereign State of Chiapas to the Senate of the Republic of Mexico. | 


Mr. President of the Senate, the matter being of urgent interest for 
the welfare of the country, I am compelled to set aside the usual 
formulas and to ask you please to begin this session by taking cos 
nizance of this sheet and making it known at once to the honora)! 
members of the Senate. 

Gentlemen, you ali have read with deep interest the message pri 
sented by Don Victoriano Huerta to the Congress of the Union on ti 
16th instant. eS 

There is no doubt, gentlemen, that you, as well as myself, felt indi 
nant in the face of the accumulation of falsities contained in that docu 
ment. Whom does that message aim to deceive, gentlemen? The (Co! 
gress of the Union? No, gentlemen; all its members are cultured pc! 
sons who take an interest in politics, who are in touch with events !! 
this country and who can not be deceived on the subject. Is it th 
Mexican nation that is to be deceived? Is it this noble country which 
trusting in your honesty, has placed in yeur hands her most_sacr 
interests? What must the National Assembly do in this case? It mu 
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respond promptly to the trust and nfidence of the nation which has 
honored this body with her representation, and it must let her know the 
so prevent her falling into the abyss which 


truth and is opening at her 











The truth is this: During the reign of Don Victoriano Huerta not 
only has nothing been done in favor of the pacification of the country, 
but the present condition of the Mexican Republic is infinitely worse 
han ever fore. The revolution is spreading everywhere. Many na- 
wns. formerly good ends of Mexico, now refuse to recognize this 
rernment, since it is an illegal one. Our coin is depreciated, our 
lit in the throes of agony. The whole press of the Republic, either 

ed or shamelessly sold to the government, systematically conceals 
truth. Our fields are abandoned. Many towns have been de- 
troved, and, lastly, famine and misery in all its forms threaten to 
nread throughout our unhappy country. What is the cause of such a 





vretched situation? 

First, and above anything else, this condition is due to the fact that 
the Mexican people can not submit and yield to and accept as President 
the Republic the soldier who snatched the power by means of a 
treason and whose first act on rising to the presidency was to assassi- 


ite in the most cowardly manner the President and Vice President 


} 
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legally consecrated by the popular vote, and the first of these two men, 
he who promoted and gave position to Don Victoriano Huerta and cov- 
ered him with honors, was the man to whom Victoriano Huerta publicly 








wore loyalty and faithfulness. 
In the second place, this situation is the result of the means adopted 
by Don Victoriano Huerta and which he has en employing in order to 
tain the pacification of the country. You know what these means 
nothing but extermination, death for all the men, all the families, 


the towns which do not sympathize with his government. 
* Peace will be made at any cost whatever,” said Den Victoriano Huerta. 
ve you studied, gentlemen, the terrible meaning of these words of the 
istical, ferocious man, Don Victoriano Huerta? They mean that he 
ady to sbed all the Mexican blocd, to cover with corpses the whole 
irface of the national territory, to convert our country into one im- 
mense ruin, so that he may not leave the presidential chair nor shed a 
ingle drop of his own blood. 
In his insane anxiety to keep the post of President. Victoriano Huerta 
committing a new infamy. He is provoking an international con- 
t with the United States of America, a conflict in which, if it is to 
be solved by fighting, all surviving Mexicans would participate, giving 
stoically the last drop of their blood, giving their lives—all save Don 
Victoriano Huerta and Don Aureliano Blanquet, because these dis- 
graced ones are stained with the blot of treason, and the nation and the 
army will reogudiate them when the time comes. 

It seems as if our ruin were unavoidable, for Don Victoriano Huerta 
has taken hold of power in such a way in order to insure the triumph 
P his candidacy to the Presidency of the Republic in the elections to 
held October 26 that he has not hesitated 






is 








b to violate the sovereignty 
( 
tutional governors and supplanting them with military governors, who 
will take good care to cheat the people by means of ridiculous and 
riminal farces. 

However, gentlemen, a supreme effort might save everything. Let 
the National Assembly fulfill its duty and the nation is saved, and she 











will rise up and become greater, stronger, more beautiful than ever. 
The National Assembly has the duty of deposing Don Victoriano 

Huerta from the Presidency. He is the one against whom our brothers 

up in arms in the north protest, and, consequently, he is the one 


ast able to carry out the 
all Mexicans. 

You will tell me, gentiemen, that the attempt is dangerous, for Don 
Victoriano Huerta is a bloodthirsty and ferocious soldier, who assas- 
sinates anyone who is an obstacle to his wishes; but this should not 
The country exacts from you the fulfillment of a 
duty, though there is the risk, the certainty, that you will lose your 
i1Ves, 

If in your anxiety to see peace reigning again in the Republic you 

ymmitted a mistake and put faith in the false words of the man who 
promised to pacify the Republic, to-day, when you see clearly that this 
man is an imposter, a wicked inept, who is fast pushing the nation 
toward ruin, will you, for fear of death, permit such a man to continue 
to wield power? 

What would be said of those on a vessel who, during a violent storm 
on a treacherous sea, would appoint as pilot a butcher who had no 
nautical knowledge, who was on his first sea trip, and who had no 
other recommendaticn to the post than the fact of his having betrayed 
and assassinated the captain of the vessel? 

Your duty is unalterable, ineludible, 
expects of you its fulfillment. 

This first duty discharged, it will be easy for the National Ass 
to fulfill others derived from it, asking all revolutionary chiefs 
ll active hostilities and to appoint their delegates in 


pacification which is the supreme desire of 


gentlemen, and the nation 


order that by 







general accord the President be elected who is to call for presidential 
eles ns, and who is to use care that these be carried out in all 
The world is looking on us, gentlemen. members of the National As 
sembly, and the nation hopes that you will honor her before the 
rid, saving her from the shame of having as first magistrate a 


raitor and an assassin. 
Dr. B. DoMINGUEZ. 


Senator for Chiapas. 
Immediately afterwards this senator suddenly and myste- 
riously disappeared, has never been heard of since, and is sup- 
posed to have been murdered. 
Soon after the disappearance of Senator Dominguez the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Congress of Mexico passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


(1) That a commiszion formed of three deputies be appointed for the 
purpose of making all necessary investigations to find out where Senator 
Bx lisario Dominguez is, and that it be empowered with all the facilities 
which it deems necessary for the matter in hand. (2) That the Senate 

- invited to appoint a commission for the same object. (3) The ccm- 
mission of the Camara will propose what may be necessary in view of 
the result of the investigation. (4) That this motion be communicated 
to the executive, so that he may import whatever aid may be necessary 
to the commission or commissions, as the case may be, making known to 
him that the national representation places the lives of the deputies and 
senctors under the protection of said executive, who has at his disposl- 
tion the necessary elements to enforce the immunity which the constitu- 
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f the greater part of the States, deposing the legally elected consti- | 


Reflect, gentiemen, meditate, and reply to this query. | 


mbly | 
to stop | 
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Huerta for a re s I | 
dent of the Cham! of D . 
be whereupt 110 deput 
the soldiers of Hue 
| On November 13, 1913, 78 
|} penitentiary. The ot 5 . - 
dered—at least they ve 
| those who were ot killed « } 
our Government occupied Vera ¢ 914 
| Mr. Speaker, these men were tl! | 
| resentatives of the people « Mi { 
| and murder demonstrates the iH $ 
| trying to foist upon the peoy t 
| If our precedents call for the a 
| republican government of \ pe t ! 
ia military despot, then th prec ‘ } j 
and one of the best things Pres WV ng 
his administration was to cl I ld 
that this country had a President who | f id 
patriotism to take the position President W did 11. 
| gratulate the Mexican people tha either t country, Arge! 
| tina, Brazil, nor Chile recognized the ry despo ho had 
| by bloody treason usurped thi overt Y | NI 1 
| was attempting to hold it by fraud 
| If the Mexican situation is to be dealt vw it shou ’ 
| done in a superficial manner, deaiing solely with the t 
which have occurred during the present administrati 
the whole situation should be analyzed froin the time tl I : 
| cisco Madero started his revolution, on Novem) 0, 1910 hen 
| in order to launch the project upon which his heart \ ‘ ‘ 
mortgaged his home in Monterey. r} I VY so 1 ! 3 
the capital upon which he began the move t to ove ! i 
| Government whose prestige was great, whose powe eX- 
| tended over a period of 30 years, whose credit was ex 
| and which then had in its treasury over #60,000,000 
| Madero came of a very wealthy family—a family whose wealth 
| consisted of nearly 2,000,000 acres of land d of varied in- 
| dustries in the northern part of Mexico. His family, w the 
exception of one brother, thought hi idealist, and re to 
help his cause in any manner whatsoev Bu s the Madero 


campaign progressed this family fou self vi from al 
its wealth by the Government, whic! eized and te - cont ¢ 
all the vast Madero properties 

President Diaz had reac 
competent to rule the country 


| too long to select and train his successor, and 





and finally ! 
| did select one he made a greater mistake in choosing R: mn 
|} Corral, a man who was most unpopular. D had be ( 
| rounded by a lot of personal friends l this group f 
known as “ cientificos In various vs the v 
| from the country and from their less-fortu bi to 
fatten their own purses. Less than one-third of the st 9 
army that Diaz thought he had really existed. 1 st ‘ 
| on the pay roll, but the men were not in the r: rl 
one reason why Diaz realized that he could 1 no hea y 


ted by 
Madero soon « him 


against the popular movement initis 
The initiation of the movement b: 


tl 








conditions 


to be regarded as the savior of the people by t! : l rity 
| of the lower classes of Mexico. The hold that he had w 
lay in his simplicity of manner and | det | Mad had 
| been educated in the United States, and 1 vished to 1 ! 
| administration of his cour try so that it ld oy tl > 
measure of liberty as is enjcyed in this countr 
| Wien this movement had its first impulse the Al 

ests that had investments in Mexico endeavored to b Ou 
American intervention. Whether that tervention n- 
i} tended to nullify the revolutionary 1! ‘ ‘ hi 

| was intended to replace the Diaz government it is diflicult to 
say ; but the interests apparently felt that if this country ld 
intervene their properties and investment d be ry La 
better safeguarded. But there was another element at 

weaker in some respects, yet far more potent in others, th 

In the early part of March, 1911, Limant 

wizard of Mexico, landed in Ns York, return f 

| to Mexico. There was probably no man better p 

Li ntoul 


cal in that country tl 
| trolled the financial destinies of Mexico 
| he knew the weak points as well as the stro 

On the 12th of March, 1911, Limantour held ; fe h 
Dr. Vasquez Gomez, head of the Madero rr tionary 
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es 


in the United States, in the rooms of Ambassador Francisco de | that military force was contemplated, and on Maren 2 of thi 
la Barra, at the Hotel Astor. Two days later he held another | same year warning was sent to the ambassador in Mexico Cit 
conference with Francisco Madero, sr., and his son Gustavo. | that he advise Americans to leave affected districts, but t} ‘ 
At this latter meeting the reforms demanded by the revolution- | ambassader applied this warning to practically the entir 


isis were explained to Limantour, and before the termination of | Republic. 
the interview it was agreed that upon his return to Mexico City | Madero, struggling with a great reform movepient against » 
he ould endeavor in every honorable way to bring about the | host who did not relish being thrown out of power after 30 vears 


naming of De la Barra as the provisional president, pending the | at the fleshpots, had te contend with the pessimism of this Govy- 
free elections, and also to accomplish the adoption of the revo ernment, brought about by the representations of Ambassad: 
lutionary principles. A few days later Limantour left for | Wilson, and the menacing moves made from time to time wit 
Mexico City, and shortly afterwards De la Barra was called | the apparent purpose of making his task impossible. If ¢] 
from Washington, and upon the reorganization of the cabinet | Republican administration had given Madero one-tenth par 
he was made secretary of foreign relations, which put him in| yes, even one-hundredth part—of the support and assis}: 
direct line for the Presidency should Gen. Diaz resign. that this Government is giving the de facto government of «, 
On May 10 the Madero forces gained a bloodless victory at | Carranza, Madero would have been successful in establishin 


¢ 


Juarez and oecupied the place. Eleven days later an armistice | peace and ordcr, the crime of Huerta would not have been « 
wus agreed upon at El Paso, in keeping with the arrangement | mitted, the loss of American lives and property since that ti: 


made in New York; and on May 25 Diaz and Corral, President | would not have occurred, and Mexico would have been spar 
and Vice President of Mexico, resigned, and De la Berra became | the horrors of the fratricidal war which has since preva 
provisional president. Limantour had fulfilled his part of the | there. 

reement. In May Senator Lopek made his famous Magdalena P 

Qn June 3 Madero, who was then at the family home at Parras, | speech, which aroused resentment throughout Mexico. In t! 
in the State of Coahuila, left for Mexico City, a journey which | same month the administration, for the benefit of the sp 
usually takes about 30 hours. On this trip, however, the demon- | representatives of Dr. Vasquez and Orozco, who were then 
strutions given him all along the railway line were so great | Washington conspiring against Madero, stated that “ until m 
that it took four days to accomplish the journey. People came | headway was made in unseating Madero” no interviews w: 
for miles to gather at the railway stations to cheer their un- | be granted and no communications received from the insure: 
crowned king. In Mexico City alone it was estimated that | It seemed that the administration had devoted itself to a ¢: 
over a quarter of a million people from the outlying districts | paign of nogging and persecuting the struggling government 
gathered to participate in the welcome to be given to the “ Little | Madero. This same attitude continued, and during the e: 
Savior.” Despite the fact that on the morning of his arrival | part of September President Taft stated to Ambassador Ca! 
at Mexico City that place had been visited by a serious earth- | that this Government was dissatisfied with internal conditi: 
quake shock, in which more than 200 persons lost their lives, | in Mexico. The newspaper in reporting the matter said: 
the panie incidental to such an event was forgotten almost in 
2 moment in the enthusiasm over the coming of Madero. 

No sooner had Madero arrived in the capital than the aristoe- 
racy and the opposing political groups began to ridicule and to 
discredit him; but Madero, in his simplicity, would talk to the 
poor people who gathered in front of his home, dr sometimes, 
while driving on the street, would speak a few words to groups | lengthy and brusque note to the Mexican foreign office. 
that cheered him. There is no doubt that he was a popular Wilson was called to Washington in December, 1912, and 
idol; yet all the forees of the aristocratic element were conspir- | Madero government, realizing that as long as the Washingt: 
ing against him. administration had only the views of Ambassador Wilson, t 

On November 6, 1911, he took the oath of office. chances for Mexico were reduced to the minimum, sent Ped 

Let us turn back again to 1910, when Henry Lane Wilson | Lascurrain, minister of foreign affairs, to hold a confere! 
was sent as ambassador to Mexico City to replace David EB, | With President Taft and Secretary Knox. This conference v 
Thompson. He associated himself with a man named Judge | held on January 2, 1913. Then for the first time the Rej 
R. L. Wilfley, who had served under the Republican adminis- | lican administration appeared to understand the Mexican si’ 
tration in the Philippines and in China for eight years pre- | ation and to be more reasonable and friendly in its attitude 1 
viously. Wilfley and Wilson became notoriously “thick.” | ward the Madero government. But, unfortunately, the work o 
Thompson had been recalled because of a lot of undesirable | the enemies of Madero in Mexico City and the attitude of 
publicity which was given to his railroad and banking deals in | Washington Government toward Mexico had enabled the p! 
Mexico while ambassador. Wilfley and Wilson had a great many | ters conspiring against Madero to perfect all their plans, 
claims to present to the Madero government. Because some of | On February 9, 1913, the conspiracy developed into armed acti 
these claims did not appertain to real American interests, Presi- | After Gen. Villar was wounded in the first attack on the pal 
dent Madero could not understand the particular interest taken | Victoriano Huerta was put in command of the Federal troops 
in them, A breach was thus created, and the American am- On February 18, 1913, Madero was arrested with all | 
bassador was thereafter openly hostile to the Madero adminis- | cabinet, as well as his brother Gustavo, and on that night 
tration, and particularly to Madero. Resentful of the treatment | document was drawn up and signed by Huerta and Felix 1 
given him upon the presentation of some claims, Ambassador | at the American Embassy. On the same night Gustavo Mac 
Wilson joined the forces in Mexico City that were hostile to | and Adolfo Basso were shot. On February 19 President Mac: 
Madero, and toward the close of February, 1911, he visited | and Vice President Suarez were forced under penalty of «| 
Washington to ask that troops be sent to Mexico to protect | to resign, and on the night of February 22 President Ma: 
American interests. He brought with him a petition, signed by | and Pino Suarez were murdered. 

a number of the members of the American colony who were In a few hours Huerta became President. : 
friendly to him, to support his pretensions. Before Wilson About the time of the killing of Madero the Republican 
renched Washington, however, the larger element of the Ameri- | ministration placed 9,000 troops along the border and sent [ 
can colony in Mexico City telegraphed its opposition to such a | battleships te Mexican waters. 


Mr. Taft is oppozed to intervention, except as last resort. If 
mitted, however. that conditions in Mexico have become much wo: 
in the last few weeks, and if the Madero government is unable to ch 
the attacks on American citizens the United States will be cousitr: 
to take some action. 


On the 17th of that month Ambassador Wilson presenic 


measure as the one proposed by him. He, however, convinced Had Ambassador Wilson been governed by the motive w! 
the administration of the correctness of his position, and in the | should have been possessed by one in his high position 
following month 20,000 troops were sent to the border. killing of Madero could have been avoided, even afier |: 
lhroughout the succeeding year the tension between the am-| arrest. Had he shown the sense of humanity demonstrated 
bassador and President Madero became greater; and again, in | the Cuban minister, Marquez Sterling, his conscience cert:! 


the early part of 1912, the ambassador convinced the Taft admin- | would have been very much clearer. The Cuban minister \ 
istration that troops should be held in readiness, with the result | deeply outraged, as were some of the other Latin-Ameri 
that an order was issued in the early part of February, 1912, | ministers, at the conduct of the dean of the diplomatic co 
to hold all troops in readiness for service along the Mexican | the American ambassador. During all the time of Mader 
border. Both of these orders created a situation in Mexico | imprisonment Marquez Steriing was devoted in his attenda! 
which made some of the people doubt the stability of the Gov- | upon him, and did everything in his power to save Mader 
ernment. Consequently, the lawless element made itself felt | life. For several nights he remained with Madero, and wh 
in the operations of groups of bandits all over the country. | food and coffee were brought in, and Madero, fearing po's: 
Madero about this time began a vigorous campaign against this | hesitated to taste them, the Cuban minister took the initiati\ 
outlnuwry and sueeeeded in convincing the people that he was | in order to remove Madero’s suspicions. This good man prove 
stronger than they thought him to be. On February 24, 1912,| a great comfort to the bereaved family of Madero after | 
the Washington authorities hinted to the Mexican authorities | latter had been killed, and he cabled to his Government 
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] one of the Cuban war vessels meet the Madero party at Vera 
Cru whence he escorted them on the vessel to the Cuban 
eapital, refusing to serve any longer in Mexico near a govern- 

wnt whose head was so atrocious a character. Upon his 
return to Cuba the minister published a series of articles in 
h he severely criticized Ambassador Wilson for » active 
part he had t ken in attempting to foist the Huerta régime on 
{ Mexican people and to bring about its recognition by foreign 
powel = 


On the evening of Washington’s birthday Gen. Huerta and the 
erican ambassador dined togeiher. About the time they were 
ne this President Madero and Pino Suarez were shot. A 
.w days later Ambassador Wilson telegraphed to Consul Hos- 
f Hermosillo, urging him to use his influence with the 
overnor of that State to the end that he declare his allegiance 
to Huerta. Wilson informed Hostetter that all the other States 
had done so. Hostetter is said to have consulted with the offi- 
cials and to have telegraphed to Ambassador Wilson asking him 
io enumerate the States that had declared allegiance to Huerta. 
Hostetter received no answer to his telegram. Ambassador 
Wilson did not confine his efforts to employing the American 
consular corps in Mexican politics in favor of Huerta, but tele- 
‘raphed to other consuls, urging them to use their influence to 
eet the State authorities to declare in favor of Huerta. 

Even had Huerta achieved power in a more regular manner 
his reeognition by the United States Government would have 
been a matter of very grave consideration, because his control 
northern Mexico was very limited on account of the particu- 
rly strong Madero, sentiment which prevailed in that section 
of the country, wherein were located the greatest American in- 
terests in Mexico, and the recognition of Huerta would have 
ejused such a wave of indignation throughout this section that 
the sacrifice of the vast American interests there would have 

n almost certain. 

President Wilson had closely followed the trend of the Mexi- 
ean revolution from its inception by Francisco Madero, and 
had witnessed the triumph of that movement which was so 
popular that even though it had no financial backing it over- 
whelmed the great government of Porfirio Diaz. At the time 
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that Madero captured Juarez the revolutionary fund had 
dwindled down to less than $10,000, with little hope of its 


coffers being replenished. The weakness of the financial end 
of the Madero revolution was the best proof of the popularity of 
the cause. 

The Madero revolution triumphed in spite of the many diffi- 
ies which surrounded it. That triumph, when we take into 
sideration all the facts of the case, made the very evident 
unfriendliness of this great country toward the Madero gov- 
ernment a stupendous international injustice; and it appears 

t the assumption of power by the Democratic Party has 
given it the means of making restitution for that unfairness 

unfriendliness toward a people struggling for the same 
measure of liberty that we enjoy in this country. The Repub- 
lican Party held its hands out to the Madero govern: :ent, 
thumbs down, in a manner calculated to drown or suffocate it. 
The Democratic Party has held its hands out to a continuance 
of the Madero revolution, palms up, as an act to assist it to 

complish the revolutionary ideals and to bring to Mexico a 
reat and lasting peace. Then came the Tampico incident, 
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where Huerta flouted the United States Government, insulted 
its flag and imprisoned its officers. This incident ended in the 


occupation of Vera Cruz by the American forces, and this in 
turn brought about the downfall of Huerta, which was just 
retribution. 

The Madero sentiment throughout Mexico could never have 
been crushed by Huerta. It might have been suffocated for the 
time being by some powerful man with immediate and immense 
resources at his hand, but it could never have been extinguished 
altogether. The Madero ideal, as it was called, had become the 
watchword, and the love felt by the great element of the com- 
mon people of Mexico for the idealist was too great for any 
usurper to found a government upon the ruins of that ideal. 
This was shown very plainly in the immediate activities of the 
revolutionists against Huerta as soon as he sent out his tele- 
¢ram to the governors of the various States announcing that he 
had assumed the executive power. Bands of revolutionists 
sprang up all over the country, and all of them gradually rallied 
to the standard of Gen. Venustiano Carranza—whom they hailed 
us first chief—in the north or to the standard of Zapata in the 
south. _Gen. Carranza began his revolution against Huerta in 
‘us hative State of Coahuila; he then went to Sonora, where he 
established his headquarters and formed his government; and 
the campaign there started, together with the propaganda begun 
by his agents throughout the country, soon had Mexico aflame 
with the spirit of the dead President Madero. 
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The Re in 
administra ) \ 
cisms, like ] ‘ S 
ext th he ‘ 
Huerta should e he 
\ A t write \ 
after H had ¢ | 
< h pre 
Surely we left: we were not [exico 
just as quickly as we « d, jus 
Villa’s wings and spurs have be 
Justice Hughes is going to f 
House by way ol Mexico 
The New Republic, in discu | 
| Speech, says: 
When 1 k for 
utter vag Though he dev i 3 
Mex ‘ snows ‘ vl I 
would be firm and fri he 
devoted about 10 minutes to the Euro; Ww ! 
ended, and never indicated even in the 
foreign policy which is to supplant I 
struggle after the war, and the only sp rt 
old-fashioned protective tariff. The rea i 
will bring, the problem of a world divided ‘ 
most portentous problem of our own and tl Ww 
man who would hav to deal with I 
Great is efficiency and firmness is a necessary v le, 1 
been both efficient and firm, yet they have not nece 
A statesman asking us to place with him the gré 1 
dency must do more than tell us he would do w 
He must give some hint, at least, of what hé ld 
Mr. Hughes’s attempt to discredit the fore 
American Government is about the most discredit 


in his whole career. 

America at peace, prosperous as no country e\ 
envied of the nations, the hope of the distracted 
yond the dream of avarice, the world’s 
elements of national strength, is a living 
tation of Mr. Hughes’s half-baked charge 
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abyss of war and death. 


A Message to the Young Men. 


The country calls the young voters t 
It is the privilege and the duty of the 
party that guarantees equality of opportunit 
The young men of to-day are the leaders of 
Now is the time for action 
The future belongs to the young man through the Der 
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HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tHe House or Representatives 
Frida / ~ é i¢ } 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the elect | 
President and a Democratic Congress fo ) 
about mainly by the earnest effort j 
country who felt that their o1 ho 
to be found in the D ratic P: [ 
Republican Party the upward road tha 
to our young men was being bl 
politics. But the youth of America 
power and put out of control of G 


had so arrogantly closed the « i ‘ 
The natural place for young men D> 
whose purpose is to keep tl l t 





Republican Party, standing for trusts, monopolies, and narrow- 
i opportunity, is not the natural home of the vigorous, intelli- 
ent ubitious, tuanly young men who ask only a free hand and 

fair chance, Turn the country over to the unchecked rule of 
the Republican Perty again und the average young man can 
nil « to be a clerk in the ranks of monopolies, and if he is 
exceplionally able man he may hope to rise to be a head clerk. 

But that is all. Corporate organizations and wealth are clutch- 

in ito their deadly grip the opportunity of a once free land. 

if the men of to-day would bequeath a heritage of freedom and 
opportunity to their sons, they must enlist in the fight now. 

The Democratic Party stands for the open road. It believes 

that the people can and should govern themselves. It believes 


that 


that 


\meriea needs only a fair field and an even chance, and for 
will die in the last ditch. It is the standard for the 
mien to enlist under, and it depends upon them to take 
places and to do their duty. 


vou 


thei 


THE TRUMPET CALL TO DUTY, 

Gur great country is enjoying unprecedented prosperity, and 
is throbbing with possibilities. We must keep these possibilities 
open for our young men. We are setting about the task of 
building up a great modern Nation, and to-day we are leading 
the world in exports, manufactures and other business enter- 
prises. Old things are passing away and a new order of things 
established. The illustrious heroes of the past heve 
hequenthed us a marvelous heritage, and the young men of 
America must preserve this priceless gift, and see that it will 
be handed to the generations to come untarnished and unsullied. 
The Democratic Party has accepted the responsibility. It honors 
the past with all its glory, it acts in the present, and it safe- 
guards the future. It stands for equal rights, and it guaran- 
tees sui equal chance. It will build schoolhouses where jails 
were once needed. It will give a marvelous impeius to agricul- 
ture and increased commerce, its handmaid. It stands for 
progress, growth, and development, and a glorious to-morrow, 
with happiness and prosperity for all. It guarantees a Govern- 
ment where peace and justice will reign, where men will prefer 
light to darkness, where every man, woman, and child will have 
the opportunity to make the best of himself. 

The Democratic Party calls on the young men of America to 
earry this work on. It is a call to duty and a@ call to arms, fame, 
ind usefulness. The great men of the world have been those 
who bestowed something ou mankind. In this great, new, 
formative period the young men must take their places and con- 
tro) the forces that are shaping the future. Will they control 
or be controlled? Will they keep the reins of power in their 
own hands or turn them over to centralization, to men who be- 
lieve that power and wealth and opportunity should be limited 
to a few? 


is being 


COUNTRY HAS EMBRACED PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY, 


The entire country has embraced the principles of Democracy. 

lis fires have been kept burjiing in peaceful and quiet homes all 
over the land with purity and vigor, and behold a conflagration 
is sweeping the country. ‘The vestal flame has been kindled 
anew in the land. The people of the great West are adding fuel 
to if, and the people of the Kast and New England are more 
than contributing their share. The Democratic Party has come 
into its own because it has been true to principle and itself, 
‘Trust-controlled protection has been found to mean privilege, 
and privilege has no place in America. This great truth has 
heen held sacred by the Democracy, and the people know that the 
joad placed upon their backs by the Republican Party has been 
greatly lightened by this administration. 
The Republican Party can no longer be held together by the 
cohesive power of public plunder,” and it is disintegrating from 
within. It eries in vain to the young men of the land, for it has 
nething to offer them. Where Democracy is giving bread, Re- 
publicanism endeavors to entice the people with stones; where 
Democracy is a erystal spring, Republicanism is a stagnant pool. 
Democracy is the party. of progress, 


a 


BE A LEADER. 


‘To the young men IT would say, you must be prepared to take 
part in publie life. Practical politics is government in action. 
Government is a vital thing in a country of freedom. The public 
business is your business and mine. You young men of to-day 


will be the campaigners, leaders, and the governors of to- 
morrow. Stand for something, and know what that something 
is. The Republican Party asks you to be an office seeker; the 


Democratic Party says make yourselves worthy to hold office 
aud the people will bestow it upon you. They have done so in 
the past 

The records of the Democratic Party are replete with in- 
stances where young men of worth have been called to positions 
of honer and responsibility. 
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YOUNG DEMOCRATS HAVE BEEN CALLED TO LEADERSHIP. 

Joseph W. Iolk, now chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was elected governor of Missouri at 84; William Je: 
nings Bryan, the youngest man ever nominated for President 
of the United States, was only 36 when nominated by the Demo 
crats; Hoke SMITH was appointed Secretary of the Interior in 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet at James H. Higgins was 
elected governor of Rhode Island at 30—served two terms: Rich; 
mond P. Hobson sunk the Merrimac in Santiago Harbor when 
only 28 and has since been elected by the Democrats to Congress - 
United States Senator James D. PHELAN was only 35 when ly 
was elected Mayor of San Francisco; George B. McClellan w 
elected mayor of New York at 87; Alva Adams was elected go 
ernor of Colorado at 37. 

Thomas M. Waller was only 30 when chosen secretary of stat. 
of Connecticut; Wilkinson Call was elected United State. 
Senator from Florida at 81; William D. Bloxham was electi 
governor of Florida at 85; Adlai E. Stevenson, late Vice Pres 
dent of the United States, began his political career at 25 
Grover Cieveland, elected President of the United States at 47 
began his career as district attorney at 26; James Hamini 
Lewis, how United States Senator from Illinois, was nominatc 
as a candidate for governor at 26; David R. Francis, now amba 
sador of the United States to Russia, was elected mayor of S 
Louis at 34, governor of Missouri at 38, and appointed Seereta 
of the Interior at 45; David B. Hill was elected governor of Ni 
York at 41; John F. Fitzgerald was elected mayor of Boston 
30; Don M. Dickinson was appointed Postmaster General of | 
United States at 41; Josiah Quincy was appointed Secretary 
State, United States, at 34; United States Senator Kern, fro: 
Indiana, began his political career at 35; William E. Russ 
was governor of Massachusetts at 31; United States Senat 
BecKHAM was elected governor of Kentucky at 35; Robert Lo 
Taylor was elected to Congress at 28 and governor of Tenness: 
at 36; William Hensel was attorney general of Pennsylvania 
40; Henry D. Harlan was elected chief justice of the Supren 
Court of Maryland at 30; Newton D. Baker, now Secretary « 
War, was elected city solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio, at 32 and may 
at 39; United States Senator LuKE LEA was elected at the age « 
32 by the Democrats of Tennessee, and United States Senat: 
Gore, from Oklahoma, at 37; United States Senator CHAR Les \ 
CULBERSON, Who has just been renominated as Senator fr 
Texas over former Gov. Colquitt, was elected attorney gene) 
at 35 and governor of Texas at 39; United States Senator Hr» 
F. AsHwuRST was elected by the Democrats of Arizona to | 
United States Senate at 35 years of age. 

History is full of the names of thousands of young men \ 
have been elected as Democratic governors, United States Sc: 
tors, Members of Congress and iegislatures, mayors of citi: 
or appointed to positions of trust, honor, and responsibility. 

William Pitt the younger was chosen premier of Gr 
Britain at the age of 23; Napoleon Bonaparte when but 27 w: 
his famous Italian campaign by the means of the most brilli: 
and daring military tactics of modern times; Alexander 1 
Great was in his grave at 34. 

Verily this is the day of young men. 
ealls you to its work and its honors. 

DEMOCRATIC 


37; 


The Democratic Psu 


VICTORY SURE. 

Every Democrat in the land is proud of the administra! 
of foreign and domestic affairs by this great Democratic © 
gress and its great leader. The Democratic Party is no lonz 
a party of promise, but goes before the electorate as a part 
of performance and wonderful achievement. It is proud of i 
record, and every Democrat is confident of success, and all t! 
signs of the times point unmistakably to Democratic victo 
in the battle of ballots this fall. 

Do you realize what this will mean to thousands of you! 
men of vigor, energy, and ambition? It will mean the openi: 
of thousands of avenues to opportunity, fame, honor, and us 
fulness, Are you going to cast your lot with those who, wl 
in power, created a system of trusts and monopolies and 
stroyed hope or will you act with those who corrected 1! 
wrongs of plutocracy and reestablished the maxims of Ame 
can liberty in all their regnant beauty and practical effectiy: 
ness, and whose record, like the path of the just, is as *t! 
light that shinet! more and more unto the perfect day.” 

It is into the ranks of this great, glorious, and militant par! 
whose history is full of magnificent achievements and inspir: 
tion for the young men, that we invite you and your friends 
come and share with us in labors and in triumph. 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL BUREAU OF POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CLI 


The ———— (give name or title of your organization) of - 
(give location), organized (date of organization), having — 
members, approving the plans and purposes of the Democratic Nation: 
Bureau of Political Organizations and Clubs, hereby makes applicatic 
for enrollment as a member of the same. 
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The headqu ters Of Ot ors: n are located at —{1o tion) 
Che following the officer our 0 tion: President . 
ess y president s etary 
jdré¢ ; lress other 
hi 
Remarks: (Under remarks please give brief history of your organiza- 
tic condition, et State whether or not the club is equipped for 
mos purposes or whether it be org ed for, marching purposes 
to es speal and work up enthusias1 I lic gat gs.) 
tted 
, President 
S 
NotI Please fill this blank out (on typewriter if possible) and for 
in ately t 
FrRepD. B. LY» 
Ci) man Deme itic National Bureau of 
Political Organizations and Clubs, 
) Rast Fort nd St t, New York Cit 
A CAI FOR VOI 
I N i illio ! with 1 
th the de ninat t s Lr vict for 
T t is } my * ? } 1 1 mma ft it 
tl s i ) i ) it! t 
be I ‘ org t I g De 
ratic lines and n of th ‘ t rea the necessity of 
yI rted action ug sé h is hat h ong dominated 
po cal affairs. ‘T oO ( L dD cra gz it lead 
have driven them from the seat vernment, b ig is the price 
of liberty. and we must s¢ t 
Do | want to enlist his arm m volu I n ) 
ur p in the great worl The Den tic I al of 
political organizations and clu now waging a campaign of organi 
t . ication, and agitat \ air to i t ome he 
mi omprehensive educational-publicity mpaigns ¢ undertaken 
the upbuilding of the Democratic Party To ma his campaign 
essful the Democratic national bureau of political organizations and 
lubs needs the assistance of 1,000,000 earnest workers. We want and 
ust have your cooperation and suppor 
Will you enlist? Will vou becom itir off trying to 
enlist others? Will you help orgar thi rmy 1,000,000 to wage 
streng and winning | le f the triumy Democratic principles? 
Victori both of wa nd peace, are not results « 


char 
rough equiz 


resuit of ore 


they 
e unization. of ireful p rn? ' 
and concerted action 

ines of the campaign of 1916 have been formed. The ski 
‘n ordered forward. As they advance, let the work of 
tion be pushed, to the that when the battle opens the fo! 
mocracy may be prepared for a general advance, 
planned, and well equipped 

A million earnest men ar ded 





ishers 


rr 





ol 
well organized, well 


né to take hold and heip with this 


great campaign. If you will be one, prevail upon as many others as 
you can to enlist. J 
Cut off, sign, and return the enrol nt nk below for your own 





embership. Or, better still, send in a request asking for a number of 
enrollment blanks, and they will be forwarded promptly, enabling you 
to give your friends and neighbors an opportunity to join in the work 


building up the “ army of a million volunteers,” and to secure copies 
the official publications of the bureau and other interesting and 
nstructive literature from time to time. 


Frep. b. LYNCH 
Democratic National Bureau 
Political Organizations and Clubs, 
0 Fast Forty-second Strect, New York 0 
ARMY OF 1916 ENROLLMENT BLANI 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL BUREAU 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CLUI 
Vew York City, _..  - 1916. 
the 


Chairman 
oT 
ity. 


THE VOLUNTEER 


or 


Picase enroll my name as member of volunteer 


of 1916. 





army 





I agree to assist in the organization of Democratix lubs and first 

ters’ organizations in this district, distribute such campaign literature 
as may be sent me from time to time, and pledge my assistance in 
ringing success to Democratic policies in State and Nation. 


further pledge myself to secure at least one 
he league and help increase its membership. 


I inclose 


additional member of 


5 . as a voluntary contribution to help defray 
expenses of the campaign conducted by the bureau. 
Name — Post office County State 
Street address_ 


or 
~v 


All contributions, whether cents, 50 cents, $1, or more. will be 
greatly appreciated and promptly acknowledged. If you do not feel 
able to make any contributions, do not let that hinder you from enroll 
ing now; we want your hearty cooperation and loyal support in this 
great movement. We want workers as well as funds. 
Make all checks, money orders, etc., payable to the 
Frep. B. LYNCH, 
Chairman Democratic National Bureau 
of Political Organizations and Clubs, New York City. 
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Rural Mail Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES A. KENNEDY, 
OF IOWA, 
In tee Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in his annual report for 1915, made the statement that this 
administration up to the end of the fiscal year of 1915 had 
added 6,000 new routes and extensions to the Rural Mail 
Service. The Democratic platform for 1916 states that 10,000 
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render satisfactory service, but ! 
fall and winter it was absolutely i 
his route before 8 o’clock at night 
later before he could leave the o 
master advised the department that 
this route when the roads were bad 
and entirely too long. the departmen 
tion of the authorities should be « 
roads, and if they were not attend 
dition service on the rout: ila | 
statements from various parties « 

it was an utter impossibility to t 
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In administering the Rural Mail Service before the present 
administration came into power no change in any established 
route would be made except on the recommendation of an in 
spector after a personal investigation had been made, and no 
change would be recommended if it worked adversely to those 
already receiving mail on the route. The whole tendency of 
changes that were made was to increase the efficiency of the 


While patrons have every reason to complain of the treat 
ment received at the hands of the department, the carriers als: 
have reason to protest at the treatment accorded them. The 
Postmaster General, in his annual report for the fiscal year of 
1915, has this to say about the transfer of carriers where tlic) 
have been separated from the service by reason of the discor 
tinuance of their routes: 

When possible every carrier thus affected is being offered a transfei 
some other route and vacancies occurring in the ordinary course a 
being held open for the men necessarily dropped in the readjustment 

The policy announced in the above statement has not been cai 
ried out and I do not believe it was ever intended te be. The: 
were six routes discontinued in one of my counties and the ca: 
riers separated from the service. Some of these routes we 
later restored, but new carriers were appointed and the claims o 
old carriers, some of whom had grown old in the service, ws 
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v restored to its former length. I do not believe that this 
bears out the contention of the department that a very 

careful investigation of conditions was made in each county 
before xoutes were lengthened or cut out. 

When it was announced that several routes in two of my 
count would be discontinued on June 15, 1915, the many pro- 
tests that came to me were filed with the Fourth Assistant Post- 
n General. In response to these protests he insisted that | service. 
ihe changes proposed would not curtail the service and no 
patron would be seriously inconvenienced as a result of the 
reorganization. The following letter from a point where a 
route was cut out shows that patrons were not only incon- 
venienced but discloses the fact that the service was almost 
destroved: 

CRAWFORDSVITLE, lOWA, December 18, 1915. 
lion. ¢ 4. KENNeDy, M. C.,, 
“ ashington, D. C. 

Devan Sin: In answer to yours of the 9th will say that 61 patrons 
wil) be compelled to go a greater distance to their mail boxes than for- 
merly, and that 47 patrons who formerly had their mail Celivered at 
their residence will be competled to go from 80 rods to 1} miles to their 
mail boxes each day in order to get their mail. And there will be 7 
patrons who will get their mail delivered at their residences who for 
meriy had to go from 20 rods to one-half mile for their mail. 

‘Tbe service in the past has been so satisfactory and agreeable to all 
that we wish to declare emphatically that the disadvantages to the pub 
lic to be served so outweigh the advantages that we can not but feel 
that the change is detrimental to the greater number. 


Yours, truly, 
T. E. MAXWELL. 

Protests became so numerous that when I returned to Wash- 
ington in December IL urged an inspection.of each county in the 
district with a view to having such changes made and routes 
restored as would bring the service up to its former efficiency. 
The reports are in for all counties. I want to quote from a 
letter written by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General set- 
ting out the effect of the changes recommended By the inspector 
in Jefferson County : 

According to data furnished by the inspector, the changes proposed 
would benefit 287 families, while only 98 of the present patrons will be 
inconvenienced and none of these will be unreasonably remote from the 
route as changed. It is believed, therefore, that these amendments will 
materially improve the efficiency of the service and prove to be in the 
interest of the majority of the families affected. 

Could there be any stronger condemnation of the paper 
reorganization that was put into operation by the department? 
it will be remembered that the statement that 287 families would 
be benefited and 98 inconvenienced was based on the service 
after the reorganization plan had been put into effect. Every- 
body was satisfied before that time, and the fact that they have 
improved the service, according to the report of the inspector, 
to 287 families, inconvenienced or cut off the route by the read- 
justment, shows that the patrons in that territory had ample 
ground for the complaints filed when routes were cut out, and 
those remaining lengthened to an extent that prevented good 
service being rendered. At one point in this county the service 
has been changed on a part of the route four times since the 
Sth of last November, and there is an investigation on at pres- 
ent with a view to making further changes. These were made 
except in one case without an inspection, 


‘The inspector making the investigation in the various counties 
in my district recommended the restoration of some of the 
routes that had been discontinued. He also advised a re- 


arrangement that would reduce the length of the routes that 
were extended last year so that carriers could cover them during 
all seasons of the year. There are, however, scores of patrons 
who must still travel a long distance for their mail who are 
demanding better service. The groundwork for poor service was 
laid when the department issued an order before starting to 
demoralize the service to the effect that in the future patrons 
who lived within a mile of the route would be counted as served. 
Prior to that time a patron was not considered served if he 
lived more than half a mile from the route. By cutting out 
part of the routes it necessarily follows that patrons in most 
cases must travel a greater distance for their mail. The sur- 
prising thing about the reorganization scheme was that a whole- 
sale discontinuance of routes was only tried in a few strong 
Republican States in the North, where the administration could 
leok for no support in the coming election, and in a few Southern 


States, where wagon routes were consolidated in the motor 
routes, Close States like Indiana, Missouri, and Nebraska were 


not touched, evidently because they did not want to start any- 
thing in those States at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rural Mail Service was started in 1896 and 
extended so that in 10 years there was complete county service 
in the district I represent. Not one of these routes was estab- 
lished untit an inspector had personally visited every part of 
the road to be traveled and reported to the department in favor 
of its establishment 


ignored. These carriers had quite an investment in equipine 
which is almost a total loss. 

Congress has always been liberal in appropriating mone) 
carry on this service with the hope that every effort would | 
made to give the rural population good mail service. It was a 
nounced that the reorganization of the service was to be carri: 
on in the interest of economy, and the Postmaster General in | 
annual report for 1915 boasts of having an unexpended balan 
of $3,150,000, which was appropriated for this service and \ 
turned back into the Treasury. 

The farmers of the country in common with all other class 
believe in the economical administration of governmental affai: 
but they do not believe in that measure of economy that destro; 
efficiency as has been the case with the rural mail service. Thos 
living on routes can not understand why they should be ¢! 
victims of the only effort put forth by this administration to « 
expenses. 

Unless I mistake the temper of these people they will regist: 
their protests on November 7 against a policy that has curtailo: 
a service that means more to them than any other Governme: 
activity in their behalf. 





The Legal Status of the National Guard Under the Arw) 
Reorganization Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD. 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted te { 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the speech made |! 
me before the American Society of Military Law, a section « 
the American Bar Association, at the meeting of the Ameri: 
Bar Association, August 30, 1916, at Chicago, Ill. The speech 
as follows: 

THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD UNDER THE An 
ZATION BILL, 

Washington, from his distressing experience with untrain 
and unequipped troops in the Revolutionary War, framed «1! 
expressed that formula, ofttimes quoted and in this count: 
almost unanimously disregarded, ‘‘In time of peace prepare tf 
war.” We glibly prate of the truth of this maxim and stupid! 
and fatly and sleepily pay no heed to it. 

This country has never been prepared for war, and to-day 
not prepared for strife. 

In the past we have always had to pay dearly in life a: 
treasure for our negligent attitude of unpreparedness. 

In the first war with England we melted the statue of t! 
king for bullets; in the War of 1812 we builded our vessels ©! 
the shores of the Lakes from timbers newly cut from the forest 
in the Civil War we lacked for everything that troops woulc 
require; and in the War with Spain we sent our soldiers t 
certain death from disease in the slaughter camps of the South. 
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To-day, aside from the natural advance of ideas in connection 
with the science of war, we are but little better pre pared to cope 
with a first-class power. 

All this is closely related to my “The legal 
of the National Guard under the reorganization bill.” 

Not only must we prepare with men, guns, and munitions, but 
we must as well be prepared with laws to govern the assembling 
and induction into the forces of the United States of the troops 
which are not a part of the Regular Army. 

If we fail then, the whole scheme of defense is endangered. 

In the country to-day are found not to exceed 40,000 Regular 
troops available for service against any foreign The only 
reserve to this mere handful of soldiers is the National Guard 
of the various States. I use the words National Guard in the 


subject status 


foe. 


same sense that they are used in section 58 of the Army reor- 
canization bill, where it says: 

The National Guard shati consist of the regularly enlis’ed militia 
between the ages of 18 and 45, organized, armed, and equipped as 
hereafter provided, and of comn ned officers between the ages of 


21 and 64 years. 


It is of the legal status of this body of men, numbering 
times from 100,000 to 175,000 men, that I desire to speak. 

It requires no argument to establish the contention that it is 
of the highest importance to the Nation that the “ legal status” 
of these men should be certain and definite, in order that the 
country may surely and without question have their service in 


at 


the time of need, and that those composing the guard may 
know both the extent of their rights and the measure of their 
duty. 


Gouverneur Morris, in a letter which he wrote to Moss Kent 
January 12, 1815, recognized the need for national control and 
regulation of the militia when he said: 


When in framing the Constitution we restricted so closely the power 


of government over our fellow citizens of the militia, it was not be 
cause we supposed there would ever be a Congress so mad as to 


attempt tyrannizing over the people or militia by the militia. The 
danger we meant chiefly to provide against was the hazarding of the 
national safety by a reliance on that expensive and inefficient force. 
An overweening vanity leads the fond many, gach man against the 
conviction of his own heart, to believe, or affect to believe, that militia 
can beat veteran troops in the open field and even play of battle. This 
idle notion, fed by vaunting demagogues, alarmed us for our country 
when in the course of that time and chance, which happens to all, she 
should be at war with a great power. 

Those who during the Revolutionary storm had confidential acquaint- 
ance with the conduct of affairs knew well that to rely on militia was 
to lean on a broken reed. We knew also that to coop up in a camp 
those habituated to the freedom and comforts of social life, without 
subjecting them to the strict observation and severe control of officers 
regularly bred, would expose them to such fell disease that pestilence 
would make more havoc than the sword. We knew that when militia 
were of necessity called out, and nothing but necessity can justify the 
call, mercy as well as policy requires that they be led immediately to 
attack their foe. This gives them a tolerable chance; and when 
superior in number, possessing, as they must, a correct knowledge of 
the country, it is not improbable that their efforts may be crowned 
with success. To that erd, nevertheless, it is proper to maintain in 
them a good opinion of themselves, for despondency is not the road to 
victory. 

tut to rely on undisciplined, ill-officered men, though each were 
individually as brave as Cesar, to resist the well-directed impulse of 
veterans is to act in defiance of reason and experience. 


In years past, in a desultory kind of way, Congress has 
sought to provide some certainty as to the status of the National 
Guard by various enactments, but not much has been accom- 
plished in this direction to this day. 

The Dick bill provided for Federal aid in the training of the 
guard, for its better organization, and to some extent sought 
to establish a scheme for its incorporation into the national 
plan of defense. 

It fell far short of accomplishing the purposes which it was 
intended to accomplish. 

However, it was a step forward, and did some good. The law 
is still in force, so far as it is not abrogated by the Army re- 
organization bill, as are also other laws not repealed by implica- 
tion by this last enactment. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a matter of the utmost difficulty 
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to say just what laws passed by Congress since the adoption of | 


the Constitution with reference to the Army and the National | 


Guard are now effective and in force. 

In the last Congress, at the instance of Representative GREENE 
of Vermont, with the cocperation of Judge Advocate Gen. 
Crowder, provision was made to collect and collate and anno- 
tate—possibly codify—all existing law upon this subject, and 
this work is now in progress under the supervision of Gen. 
Crowder. When this is compiled much uncertainty will have 
been removed as to what laws on this subject are really in 
force to-day. 

With the demand for greater preparedness came the thought 
that the Army and National Guard must be reorganized by 
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APPENDIX TO TH 


al sections there are many. 
the constitutional authority for the fol- 


nizatior 


1 of National Guard units: 


Except as otherwise 
p ided herein, the 


organization of the National Guard, in- 


elnd t composition of all units thereof, shall be the same as that 
whicl ‘ may hereafter ve prescribed for the Regular Army, subject 
iz peace to such general exceptions as may be authorized by the 
Se tary of War And the President may prescribe the particular unit 


as (tO DI 


1 . h or arm of service, to be maintained in each State, 
i ritory, or 


the District of Columbia in order to secure a force which, 
wl umbaned, shall form complete higher tactical units. 
rc. 61. Maintenance of other troops by the States: No State shall 


mainta troops in time of peace other than as authorized in accordance 
I nization prescribed under this act: Provided, That noth- 
in outained in this act shall be construed as limiting the rights of the 


> org 


Stat ind Territories in the use of the Guard within their respective 
borders in time of peace: Provided further, That nothing contained in 
t hall prevent the organization and maintenance of State police 
‘ co tabulary. 

Sre. 62. Number of the National Guard: The number of the enlisted 


men of the National Guard to be organized under this act within one 


yea rom its passage shall be for each State in the proportion of 200 
such men for each Senator and Representative in Congress from such 
State, and a number to be determined by the President for each Terri- 
tory and the District of Columbia, and shall be increased each year 


thereafter in the proportion of not less than 50 per cent until a total 


peace strength of not less than 800 enlisted men for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress shall have been reached: Provided, That in 
Stat which have but one Representative in Congress such increase 
shall be at the discretion of the President: Provided further, That this 


shall not be construed to prevent any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia from organizing the full number of troops required under 
thi ction in less time than is specified in this section, or from main- 
taining existing organizations if they shall conform to such rules and 
regulations regarding organizations, strength, and armament as the 
President may prescribe: And provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent any State with but one Representative 
in Congress from organizing one or mcre regiments of troops, with such 
organizations and members of such organizations to receive all the bene- 
fits accruing under this act under the conditions set forth herein: Pro- 
vided further, That the word Territory as used in this act and in all 
iaws relating to the land militia and National Guard shall include and 
apply to Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone, and the 
militia of the Canal Zone shall be organized under such rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict with the provisions of this act as the President 
Inay prescribe. 

Sec. 64. Assignment of National Guard to brigades and divisions: 
For the purpose of maintaining appropriate organization and to assist 
in instruction and training, the President aay assign the National 
Guard of the several States and Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia to divisions, brigades, and other tactical units, and may detail 
officers either from the National Guard or the Regular Army to com- 
mand such units: Provided, That where complete units are organized 
within a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia the commanding 
officers thereof shall not be displaced under the provisions of this 
section. 

Sec, 68. Location of units: The States and Territories shall have the 
right to determine and fix the location of the units aud headquarters 
of the National Guard within their respective borders: Provided, That 
no organization of the National Guard, members of which shall be en- 
titled to and shall have received compensation under the provisions of 
this act, shall be disbanded without the consent of the President, nor, 
without such consent, shall the commissioned or enlisted strength of any 
such organization be reduced below the minimum that shall be prescribed 
therefor by the President 

Sec. 69. Enlistments in the National Guard: Hereafter the period 
of enlistment In the National Guard shall be for six years, the first 
three of which shall be in an active organization and the remaining 
three years in the National Guard Reserve, hereinafter provided for, 
and the qualifications for enlistment shall be the same as those pre- 
scribed tor admission te the Regular Army: Provided, That in the 
National Guard the privilege of continuing tn active service during 
the whole of an enlistment period and of reenlisting in said service 
shall not be denied by reason of anything contained in this act. 

Src. 71. Hereafter all men enlisting for service in the National 
Guard shall sign an enlistment contract and take and subscribe to the 
outh prescribed in the preceding section of this act. 

Sec. 74. Qualification for National Guard officers: Persons hereafter 
commissioned as officers of the National Guard shall not be recognized 
as such under any of the provisions of this act unless they shall have 
been selected from the following classes and shall have taken and 
subscribed to the oath of office prescribed in the preceding section of 
this act: Officers or enlisted men of the National Guard; officers on the 
reserve or unassigned list of the National Guard; officers, active or 
retired, and former officers of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marie Corps; graduates of the United States Military and Naval 
Academies and graduates of schools, colleges, and universities where 
military selence is taught under the supervision of an officer of the 
Regular Army, and, for the technical branches and staff corps or de- 
partments, such other civilians as may be especially qualified for duty 


therein, 

See. 75. The provisions of this act shall not apply to any person 
hereafter appointed an officer of the National Guard unless he first 
hall have successfully passed such tests as to his physical, moral, 


and professional fitness as the President shall prescribe. The examina- 
tion to determine such qualifications for commission shall be con- 
ducted by a board of three commissioned officers appointed by the 
Secretary of War from the Regular Army or the National Guard, or 
both. 

Sec. 91, Discipline to conform to that of Regular Army: The dis- 
cipline (which includes training) of the National Guard shall conform 
to the system which is now or may hereafter be prescribed for the 
Regular Army, and the training shall be carried out by the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia so as to conform to 


the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 92 Training of the National Guard: Each company, troop, 
battery, and detachment in the National Guard shall assemble for 
drill and instruction, including indoor target practice, not less than 
iS times each year, and shall, in addition thereto, participate in en- 

iInpments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target 
practice, at least 15 days in training each year, including target prac- 
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tice, unless each company, troop, battery, or detachment shall have 
been excused from participation in any part thereof by the Secretary 
of War: Provided, That credit for an assembly for drill or for indoor 
arget practice shall not be given unless the number of officers and 
enlisted men present for duty at such assembly shall equal or exceed a 
minimum to be prescribed by the President, nor unless the period of 
actual military duty and instruction participated in by each officer 
and enlisted man at each such assembly at which he shall be credited 
as having been present shall be of at least one and one-half hours’ 
duration and the character of training such as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. 

Sec, 103. General courts-martial of the National Guard not in the 
service of the United States may be combined by the orders of the 
President or of the governors of the respective States and Territories 
or by the commanding general of the National Guard of the District 
of Columbia, and such courts shall have the power to impose fines 
not exceeding $200, to sentence to forfeiture of pay and allowances, to 
a reprimand, to dismissal or dishonorable discharge from the service, 
to reduction of noncommissioned officers to the ranks, or any two or 
more of such punishments may be combined in the sentences imposed 
by such courts. 

That all of these sections are necessary for a proper coordina- 
tion of the National Guard, the Army, and the scheme for na- 
tional defense, if the guard is to be federalized, I do not ques- 
tion; and if this is to be done I am heartily in sympathy with 
and in favor of each of the sections above set forth. 

I have no doubt of the absolute unconstitutionality of each 
and every one of these sections. 

In time of peace the General Government can not either 
appoint or remove officers of the National Guard, yet these sec- 
tions—64, 65, 74, 75, 77, 108—virtually do both of these things 
either directly or indirectly. 

The General Government can not tell the States how many 
National Guard they must provide, and yet these sections 
61, 62, 68—do direct them to enlist and maintain a certain 
number and not to exceed a certain number. 

The General Government can not, in my judgment, prescribe 
the form of oath that must be taken by officers and enlisted 
men in the National Guard, but by this law—sections 71, 72, 73, 
74—it assumes this right, and assumes to extend by oath the 
duty and undertaking of both officer and man to respond for 
foreign offensive operations, a thing not contemplated by the 
Constitution; and the act further provides that no officer or 
enlisted man may be a member of the guard unless he takes 
such oath. 

I have no hesitancy in asserting that it is not within the 
power of Congress to prohibit the States from organizing and 
maintaining such part of the militia as such States may desire. 

The power of the State to provide for the organization of its 
own militia is not derived from the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The power existed and was exercised before the adoption of 
the Constitution, and its exercise by the State is not prohibited 
by that instrument. 7 

It is only such legislation as is repugnant to the authority of 
Congress that must give way even when the authority con- 
ferred upon Congress ts being exercised. See Gilman v. Phila- 
delphia (3 Wall, 713), Livingston v. Van Ingen (9 Johns., 
566), Sturges v. Crowninshield (4 Wheat., 122), Blanchard v. 
Russell (13 Mass., 1). 

The effect of the second amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States— 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed— 

Was considered in the case of Presser v. People of Illinois 
(116 U. S., 252), where the court speaks as follows: 

We are next to inquire whether the fifth and sixth sections of Article 
XI of the Military Code are in violation of the other provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, relied on by the plaintiff in error 
The first of these is the second amendment, which declares: “A well 
regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

e think it clear that the sections under consideration, which only 
forbid bodies of men to associate together as military organizations, or 
to drill or parade with arms in cities and towns unless authorized by 
law, do not infringe the right of the people to keep and bear arms. 
But a conclusive answer to the contention that this amendment pro 
hibits the legislation in question lies in the fact that the amendment !s 
a limitation only upon the power of Congress and the National Govern- 
ment, and not upon that of the States. It was so held by this court in 
the case of United States v. Cruikshank U. S. 542, bk. 23, L. ed., 
588), in which the Chief Justice, in deiivering the judgment of the 
court, said that the right of the people to keep and bear arms “is not a 
right granted by the Constitution. Neither is it in any manner de 

endent upon that instrument. The second amendment declares that 
ft shall not be infringed ; but this, as has been seen, means no more than 
that it shall not be infringed by Congress. This is one of the amend 
ments that has no other effect than to restrict the powers of the National 
Government, leaving the people to look for their protection against any 
violation by their fellow citizens of the rights it recognizes to what is 
called in New York v. Miln (11 Pet., 139, 36 U. S., bk. 9, L. ed., 662), 
the powers which relate to merely municipal legislation, or what was 
perhaps more properly called internal police, ‘not surrendered or re 
strained ’ by the Constitution of the United States.” (See also Barron v. 
Baltimore, 7 Het., 243, 32 U. S., bk. 8, L. ed., 672; Fox v. Ohio, 5 How., 
410, 46 U. S., bk. 12, L. ed., 212; Twitchell +, Commonwealth, 7 Wall., 








State : He r. 165; I ife v. ‘ ta e, 31 Ark ‘ ind ) 

rhe extent and kind of training which the States shall give 
time of peace is prescribed by the act (see. 82, 91, 92, 93, 99 
when by the Constitution the training of the National Guard is 





intrusted to the States. 
An 


even more flagrant instance of patent unconstitutionality 
. } ., -toiny > » 6 whigl a } Pye lant +} y rhe 
; the provision of the act which gives the Presid ie right 


to court-martial a National Guard officer in time of peace when 
such officer is not in the service of the United States (sec. 103). 
Most certainly in the enactment of these provisions Congress 


did not intend to let the Constitution stand in the way of its 

headlong speed or to prevent the federalization of the Natio 

Guard, 
Now, I am wholly in sympathy with the purpose to make tl 


National Guard the fullest possible auxiliary and reserve to the 


Regular Army, even though that should require federalizatio 

Indeed, I have long been an advocate of the plan to enlar 

s much as possible the use and worth of the guard, as a National 
Guard officer, and I believe if the guard is to be federalized 1 
things that Congress has attempted to do to be in the main 
necessary things, but I also fully believe that the things « 
lined above in the sections quoted are things which Congr 
not authorized to do by the Constitution. 

You ask what is to be done if such things are needed | 
not authorized by the Constitution? 

As I see it, the answer is very plain. The provision of the 
Constitution above quoted as applied to the National Guard is 
entirely obsolete if the guard is to be federalized, and in that 
contingency is not adapted to our national needs at the present 


time. 








We have become a world power, and our reserve to t] Legu 

* Army must be constituted in view of this fact and upon tiat 
basis, 

fo do this if it is determined to federalize the guard will 
require that the Constitution be amended so as to provide for a 


guard that will be national in its scope and character, formed 
out of the citizens of the land who shall be as little disturbed 
as possible in their avocations and business and privat 
its, having in view the national need, but who will und 

t there is to be full and immediate response upon their p: 
hen the Nation calls. 

The Constitution as amended must provide for adequat 

training, instruction, and preparation for that response in time 

of peace, and must assure te the guard a proper and certain piace 
he military forces of the United States. 

Until this is done the argument of the enemies of the National 
Guard that it constitutes 48 separate armies instead of 1 will 
have much weight and be of much force. Instead of uniformity 
of excellence among the guard, there will be under the present 
ystem confusion and uncertainty, as there has been in the recent 
nobilization of the guard upon the Mexican border. 

Opponents of this plan will say that under such a constitu- 
tional amendment a National Guard can not be maintained. I 
am not at all certain that it can be; but if it can not, the sooner 

» understand that we are leaning on a broken reed the better, 

nd then the only alternative is universal military training— 
note I say training and do not say universal service. 

The legal status of the National Guard should be made such 
that it will be the most efficient reserve possible to the Regular 
Army. Such efficiency can not be secured upon the basis of 
unconstitutional enactment, no matter how laudable may have 
been the purpose that secured the enactment. 

So far this paper has been devoted to a consideration of those 
parts of the Army reorganization bill that are not valid 
that can not affect the legal status of the National Guard. 

Vith reference to the present status of the National Guard, 
I can not do better than adopt a memorandum furnished to the 
Secretary of War July 29, 1916, by Gen. Crowder, Judge Advo- 
te General, where he says: 

1, The views of this office are desired with respect to the qui 


and 


raised in the accompanying letter by the Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, M C.. 
with * > : . »* - *9 
vitt respect to the status of members of the National Guard now in 


Service of the United States. The questions submitted by Mr. 
RE are as follows: 

_ (a) Is the National Guard, as at present mustere: 

he Regular Army under the oath required by the national-defense 
t (the Hay bill), in the jurisdiction of the States, subject to orders 
om the governors, or is it now a part of the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the pay of the United States Government, and su ject 
to the Regular Army term of service? An answer to this 7 
inight include the further questien as to the pensionable status o 
ers of the National Guard as now sworn in for 
Mexican border. 

., (b) If the National Guard. as at present in service along the 
Mexican border, has not been drafted along the Mexican border, has 
not been drafted under existing law, including the Dick Act and the 
national-defense act, is it available tor service under 


= | r the Constitution 
beyond the borders of the Unitea States? An answer to this question 





l in by officers of 
inquiry 


f mem- 
service along the 
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8. Much of the ! i that 


the National Guard i: un t of 
to rest on the tior t ff 





‘ ‘ I 
enlistment contract i the : hat t { ae * 

Guard available for any servi for hich tl Regula \ . 
used, during the period ¢ ervice 1 t Pa hat ¢ 





did not so intend 1s evident from the fact that th J 19145, 
contains a provision (sec. 101) applicable to the National Gua when 
called as such into the service of the United State and a district 





provision (sec. 111) for drafting them to the Federal 
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( wt ( t shall have authorized the use of the armed 

ft ited Stat for any purpose requiring the use of 
troo} nm exc ( hose of the Regular Army.” As to persons 80 
drafted, it uctly provided that they ‘shall, from the date of 
the draft and harged from the militia and shall from said date 
be } t to such laws and regulations for the government of the Army 
of the United States as may be applicable to members of the Volunteer 
Ar! ee It is clear, I think, that the national-defense act con- 


that the National Guard shall be available for service either 


as National Guard called into the service of the United States as such 

the three constitutional »urposes, or, when specially authorized by 
ce ' a national force supplementing the Regular Army and avail- 
able for any service for which Regular troops may be used. In other 


words, the national-defense act gives the Government the right, in re- 
turn for the expenditure for pay, training and equipment of the National 
Guard, to draft them into the Federal service to supplement the Regular 

‘ it this right can he exercised only when Congress shall bave 
ed its exercise, as has been done in the joint resolution of July 














th regard to the effect of the declaration in the joint resolution 
of Ji 1, 1916, that an em ney exists, I think there can be no ques- 
yn but that this declaration serves as the reason for conferring the 
thority to make the draft, and also as a limitation upon the authority 












vith regard to the term of service under the draft. It is provided 
therein that the draft shall be “for the period of the emergency, not 


| 

| 

‘ three years, unless sooner discharged.” The resolution con- | 

fer 1. discretion on the President to issue the draft, or not, as the | 

encies of the situation may require. 

Section 111 is a valuable and effective section, couched in most | 

objectionable language where it provides for the “ drafting ” of 

the National Guard. 

[ protested against the use of those words in the House of Rep- 
reseutatives. The section provides: 

111. National Guard when drafted into Federal services: When 

shall hav« 

i 

! 


Congres authorized the use of the armed land forces of the 


nited States for any purpose requiring the use of troops in excess 
} 





i 
‘ » of the Regular Army, the President may, under such regula- 
tions, including such physical examinations as he may prescribe, draft 
into the military service of the United States, to serve therein for the 
peried of the war, unless sooner discharged, any or all members of the 
National Guard and of the'National Guard Reserve. All persons so 
drafted shall, from the date of their draft, stand discharged from the 
militia, and shali from said cate be subject to such laws and regula- 
tions for the government of the Army of the United States as may 
applicable to members of the Volunteer Army, and shall be embodied 
in organizations corresponding as far as practicable to those of the 
Regular Army or shall be otherwise assigned as the President may 
irect. The commissioned officers of said organizations shall be | 
iinted from among the members thereof, officers with rank not 
that of colonel to be appointed by the President alone, and all 
rs to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
Officers and enlisted men in the service 


oiber ¢ — e 

ent of the Senate. 

C nited States under the terms of this section shall have the 

ime pay and allowances as officers and enlisted men of the Regular 

Ares of the same grades and the same service. 

s But this section is not self-executing, ner can the President 
decinre that the emergency exists that requires that the National 
(iuard be drafted, nor can the President be required to draft 
the guard, even though Congress declares that the emergency 
does exist. 

Such was the case with reference to the Mexican situation. 

‘ After the act was passed and became a law the President asked 
Congress to declare that an emergency existed requiring that 
the cuard be drafted into the service of the United States. On 
July 1, 1916, Congress complied with the request of the Presi- 
dent, but to this day not o single man has been called into the 
service of the United States under the provisions of section 111. 
Because of a failure to so call the National Guard the greatest 
confusion has resulted, and in many ways the guard has been 
put in an unenviable light, when, in fact, it was the failure to use 
this section that caused the embarrassment. 

So in this particular case there was a hiatus between Con- 
cress and the President that is unprovided for by the Army 
reorganization bill and that has caused this valuable section to 
lose its vitality and to be rendered nugatory and of no effect. 

This was the heart of the Army reorganization bill, so far 
as the National Guard was concerned, and it has been par- 
alyzed. 

So then, after viewing the whole situation, I conclude that 
the status of the National Guard under the Army reorganization 
bill is most indefinite and uncertain and but little improved over 
what it was before the passage of that bill. Indeed, but little 
progress has been made in the way of national enactment since 
ithe first militia bill of 1792. But little progress can be made 
under the present constitutional provisions. The need of truly 
nationalizing the guard is great if it is to become an integral 
part of the defense plans of the country, but the difficulties are 
many and hard to overcome. 

Of the valor and patriotism of the guard I have the highest 
opinion. As an Oficer of that body modesty would suggest that 
{ let others speak as to those qualities. 

But in coneluding I can not refrain from the expression of 
the opinion that the effectiveness of the guard is gveatly les- 
sened, that the safety of the Nation is to some extent imperiled, 
by a lack of adequate legislation upon this subject and by 
lnc’: of adequate constitutional power on the part of the Gen- 
ernl Government, 
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Judge Gary’s Views on the Philippine Question. 
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OF TENNESSEE 
In tHe Hovse or  aieanaansen ES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, avaiinne myself of the privilege 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit an able and 
patriotic speech delivered in Manila last month by Judge Elbert 
H. Gary at a banquet tendered him by the Merchants’ Associa- 


Judge Gary’s views and opinions, now that 
he has visited the Philippine Islands, are entitled to the re- 


| spect and thoughtful consideration not only of the Members of 


Congress, but of all the American people. He is not a politician, 


| Seeks no political advantage, but views and considers the Philip- 


pine problem as a disinterested business man. His speech is 


| free from prejudice, full of facts, wise, just, patriotic, and a 


valuable contribution to what has been said here in debate on 
the Philippine question. I commend it to the thoughtful cen- 
sideration of my colleagues, who desire first-hand information 
from one of America’s leading citizens and a great student of 
current events and problems: 
GARY URGES TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR ISLANDS. 
[From the Manila Daily Bulletin.] 


Retention of the Philippine Islands under the United States flag as a 
Territory of the Union is the solution of the Philippine problem urged 
by Judge Elbert H. Gary as most beneficial to the permanent interests of 
the islands and the American people, in a masterly address delivered 
before the Manila Merchants’ Association and a most cosmopolitan gath 
ering of representative Americans, Filipinos, and members of the various 
foreign communities at the annual banquet of the association held last 
evening in the Manila Hotel. 

There were over 2009 people present at the banquet, the addresses being 
opened by President H. M. Pitt, of the Manila Merchants’ Association, 
who spoke on the opportunities of the Philippines and then introduced 
the toastmaster of the evening, Attorney Charles C. Cohn. 

Mr. Cohn in his usuai happy vein introduced Alcalde Felix M. Rox 1S, 
who spoke of the old days and the good accomplished by American 
occupation. He also paid tribute to the merchants’ association anid 
said that it fully anticipated the wants of the country, while at the 
same time it did not interfere with the government. 

William H. Taylor, the next speaker, being too ill to attend, his 
speech was read by Asscciate Justice E. Finley Johnson, of the supreme 
court. 

Mr. Cohn then expressed in behalf of the merchants’ association 
their appreciation of the visit of Judge Gary and introduced the guest 
ot honor. 

During the evening there were several musical selections, the con- 
stabulary orchestra being present for the occasion. The program in 
cluded vocal selections by W. H. Lewis, Mrs. Alice Widney Conant and 
O. M. Shuman, Guy Harrison officiating at the piano. There were also 
exhibitions of Spanish dances by Sciiorita Ortigas, and the moving pi 
tures of the bureau of science were thrown on the screen for the benefit 
of those present, which was highly appreciated. 

Judge Gary’s address was as follows: 

“There is something inherent in the very atmosphere of semi 
tropical latitudes that is conducive to a spirit of liberal hospitality, and 
your generous reception is in line with this idea. I am grateful and | 
thank you. 

“I came here to look and to listen, te study and to learn, to come 
into close contact even for a few short days with a part of this wonder 
ful and most interesting dominion. 

‘IT must confess to an ignorance concerning the archipelago which is 
hardly justifiable, and I am not qualified to speak on this occasior 
There are sO many important questions connected with the Philippine 
Isiands-—historical, political, social, and economic—that it is a venture 
for a mere business man to express opinions or make suggestions with 
eut careful previous inquiry and consideration. Still it is semetimes 
useful for one who comes from the large body of business interests no 
having any political connection to speak at random about matters that 
affect the welfare of all the people of his country; for every question 
ought to be discussed from ali conceivable angles. 

“ At any rate I was persuaded to appear before you against my pre 
conceived intentions, and I shall speak frankly and with the best of 
motives. 

“When the mysterious and all-powerful forces of nature cast up from 
the depths of the sea the material for the physical foundation of the 
Philippine Islands, an overruling Providence provided opportunity fo 
the building of a great nation. 

“The underlying essentials to everything that makes for the health 
and comfort and happiness of a people are the material conditions anu 
prospects which surround them. They must, first of all, have a chance: 
to secure the necessities of life. If their bodies -are starving, they have 
no inclination to consider moral or political questions, Give them fool 
and covering and they are apt to heed any reasonable suggestion. This 
is true the world over. 

“These islands offer exce tional advantages for the support an! 
comfort of their occupants. They are rich in natural resources. In soi! 
climate, and necessary moisture there are afforded facilities for the 
continuous and continued production of crops sufficient to maintain a 
population as itarge as those of several of the greatest nations. It is 
not necessary to be specific. You know better than I; but it is doubtful 
if any of us fully realize the extent of the agricultural productive 
capacity of the islands provided they were utilized to the best advan 
tage. with the aid of all modern improvements and practice. When 
there shall have been conserved and practically —— all the naturi 
resources of the country; when all the lands shall be used for the be 
purposes and according to the best methods ; when all the power that is 
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know that the larg i in tk t int gen 

i influential have a feeling of er for the United State 

i are grateful for what has been dor i I isla We would 
reciprocate the friendship and we would assist them to become one of 
tt greatest and most influential ivi n political organization 
Wwe re making history with the hope that what we do will entitle us 
to the respect and approval of the entire world in all the years to come. 
We expect to keep and to rry out every promise that has ever een 


de by our country, not including, however, alleged promises, if iny, 


ch have never been 





\ a .1uthorized, or proved, 
It is pertinent to ingu what the United States has al: 
the islands On taking possession she promptly furnishes 
1, fully equipped. and highly efficient Army for the r 
iintenance of order and for the discipli to pr 
health and propert fhe service of this ar Gove 
most trying circumstances, ts entitled t prais 





played an intelligence, energy, and self 
In military as well as civi 
wise, discreet, and effectiv 
it was compelled to act alr all 
the performance of its duty. All in a ‘ 
American soldiers of the Philippines have in 
themselves to be worthy and competent. 
“There is a misaken notion that the presen of military force is 
menace to a community; that it is of itself threat to others; that it 
is intended as an unreasonable restraint or a mpelling argument i 
favor of affirmative action on the part of others. But in truth 
average soldier loves peace and abhors war. He will sacrifics 
itself if and when necessary, and he will never shrink from the call of 
duty ; but he prefers to save the life of another rather than to destroy 
it. When he points his gun at another, it is only because he believes 
circumstances require it I think the record of the Army in these 
islands justifies all that has been said. Indeed, it should be admitted, 
not only that the presence of the American soldiers during the Ameri 
can occupation of the islands ha een beneficial, but tl their 
ence has been essential to the welf all the inha 
re .ound in all communities those who are vicious criminal by 
nature and others who because of ignorance or misunderstanding must 
e disciplined for their own good as well as for the good of others. 
These islands are probably no different in this respect from other parts 
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locality. You who are familiar with the de 
testify to the value to the Philippine Islands of the American soldier. 

“Then the United States furnished a civil government composed of 
some of the ablest men, competent to formulate and administer laws 
and regulations for the improvement of conditions and methods: and 
also provided measures for the preservation of life and health and prop- 
erty, for the education of the twhabitants, and for the extension of com- 
merce and commercial relations. It would require a long chapter in the 
history of this country to recount the splendid work performed by the 
civil authorities sent from the United States to the Philippines, includ- 
ing the Governors General and all those under them. | understand 
there are larze numbers of Filipinos highly educated and fully com- 
petent to fill public offices, and in due time no doubt they will occupy 
most, if not all, of the most important public positions; but certainly it 
was wholly impracticabie, if desired by anyone, to establish and admin 


ister in these islands a stable and efficient government prior to the 
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I would rather be the governor or the governor general of a rich and 
prosperous State or Territory than the president of an unhealthy, im- 
poverished, and distracted republic. Give the Filipinos a chance to 


uderstand and to deliberate and they will agree with what I have 
Lid. ind surely every other nation who may have relations with 
i hem usiness or otherwise, would weiccme the connection. 


‘Tut what would be the attitude of the United States? Well, I speak 

‘ business man. We have paid $20,000,000 for the property, 
expended considerable money to preserve life and health and 
maintenance of an army; but above everything else, we have as- 
imed obligations we can not shirk. Our Nation is big and honorable 
nd too exalted in character to harbor even a thought of being un- 
faithful to the trust which fate has imposed. If we were to retire 
from the Philippines and as a result she should prove to be a menace— 
if conditions should become dangerous or deplorable, I fear we would 
be in duty bound to resume the burden of protection, and in that 
case we would be worse off than at present. Therefore I conceive it 
to be our duty to decide what shall be our attitude and action without 

rard to the question of dollars 

‘Hlowever, I sincerely believe that with the natural resources and 
facilities which the Philippines possess and with power development 
nud ut-lization, the retention of the islands would prove to be advan- 
tageous to the United States of America from the financial standpoint. 
Che Filipinos as a race have great possibilities. We might expect to 
ec within a few decades a large, healthy, vigorous, and highly pros- 


perous people. The business relations between the peoples of the two 
countries would be profitable and revenue received by the United 

ies would be large. The islands are already self-supporting and 
iheir expenditures have been large and generous for the purposes of 
education, protection of health, erection of buildings, construction of 
roads, development of the country, and the general cost of government 


administration, Aside from the expense of maintaining the Army, the 
United States is not required to contribute any money for current ex- 
penses or for the upbuilding of the country and its commercial, indus- 
trial, and social demands. Moreover, the Philippine Islands are capable 
of furnishing in unlimited quantities the products peculiar to tropical 
climates, which the United States can not obtain elsewhere within her 
territory and which are highly essential to a complete and rounded-out 
commercial nation. We will do well to ponder on these things. From 
every standpoint I believe it would be beneficial, both to the Filipinos 
and to the people of the United States if the latter should sooner or 
later have within its domains a Territory or a State designated on the 
map as * Philippine.’ 

“And now it only remains for me to thank you again for your kind 
reception, as generous as it is undeserved, and to congratulate all who 
have been connected with the vitalization of the islands on the remark- 
able progress that has been made toward their development and the 
improvement of the conditions of the inhabitants,” 


The Post Office Apprapriation Bill. 
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Ix rus House or RepreseNvTATIVES,. 
ridau, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the biggest joker in this 
Post Office bill is that section which relates to the standardizing 
of rural routes. Under the guise of protecting the farmer, there 
has been inserted in this bill a section which really legalizes the 
illegal act committed by the Post Office Department during the 
past year when it proceeded to demoralize the rural-route sys- 
tem without the authority so to do. When Congress convened 
Jast fall practically the entire country was up in arms against 
the ruthless slaughter of the mail service in the rural districts. 
Democratic and Republican Congressmen alike filed vehement 
protests with the Post Office Department, and the subject was 
extensively discussed on the floor of the House. At that time 
I called attention to the fact that the Post Office Department 
had no legal right to manipulate the rural routes as it had done. 
1 claimed at that time that Congress had appropriated certain 
sums to maintain the rural routes for the ensuing year, and that 
an administrative department here in Washington had no legal 
right to interfere with a decree of Congress. There were many 
who agreed with me, and the demand for legislation that would 
effectively put a stop to further mutilation of the rural routes 
was general. In order to allay the storm the Post Office De- 
partment at that time was ready to promise almost anything. 
In the meantime it recognized the fact that it had been doing 
what it had no right to do. so it quietly but persistently got busy, 
and the clause that now appears in the bill is a result. If any 
of the many Congressmen who entered a vigorous protest against 
the actions of the department in the last year can tell me how 
this section is going to remedy the conditions that they com- 
plained of, I would like to have it explained. 

The section is so worded that it gives the Post Office Depart- 
ment practically unlimited power to do what it will with our 
rural routes. A year ago it demoralized them in open defiance 
of the law. Now it has managed to secure the law to back up 
its actions. This section provides that a standard, horse-drawn 
route shall be 24 miles in length. But it also provides that in 
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the discretion of the Postmaster General this 24-mile route 
may be extended not to exceed 50 per cent of the standard route. 
In other words, he can tack on just 12 miles, making a route 86 
miles in length. It seems to me the joker is so obvious that any 
man can plainly see what the result will be. If we can judge 
the future by the past, the Post Office Department is going to 
try some more of its so-called economy at the expense of the 
farmers, Not only is he going to do it, but he now has the law 
back of him in the deal. The preponderance of evidence pre- 
sented before the Post Office Committee and this House prove: 
that a horse-drawn rural route more than 24 miles in length was 
impractical. This section would allow the Postmaster Gener:! 
to tack on 12 more miles. It does even more than this, it gives 
him the absolute power over the delivery of mail to those mi! 
lions of farmers who reside in the country districts; it gives 
him the power to show favoritism; it gives him an opportunity 
to use this rural-route system in the political game; and it gives 
an administrative office the power to legislate. The rural routes, 
since the demoralization of the last year, are in a deplorable 
condition. I will venture to say that 95 per cent of the farmers 
affected will tell you they are too long and impractical. The 
present section affects not only the farmers but the rural-mai! 
carriers. It provides pay on a basis of 24-mile routes, but i! 
does not provide any additional pay when routes are extended. 
In other words, it is tacking on much more labor with no ade 
quate compensation. There is no harder working or more con 
scientious set of men than the rural carriers. Their compensa 
tion is small for the labor that is required of them. Why shouli| 
the Government increase their work without so doing with their 
compensation? I predict that there will be as much dissatisfac- 
tion in the future as there has been in the past with the rural 
route proposition, and I think it is time that adequate legisls 
tion be enacted tending to give relief to the rural communities 
This clause, allowing the Post Office Department to lengthen 
routes to 30 miles without cost and 36 miles as they see fit, 
with only one-half pay for the mileage in excess of 30 miles, 
is proof positive of the love of the Democratic Party for the 
farmer. It means in the next five years the crippling, almost 
the destruction, of the Rural Route Service. It means that 41) 
per cent of the farmers now receiving their mail at the front 
door will be compelled to go over one-fourth of a mile and 
more to get their mail. It means that practically all farmers 
who have not already had their service taken away or cur- 
tailed are to feel the iron hand of some bureau chief here in 
Washington, who, without any knowledge as to conditions, re- 
vises the routes so as to make them 30 miles or more in length. 
Rural-route carriers, with 24-mile routes, using horses, now 
work 60 per cent of the year 12 hours or more each day to de- 
liver mail regularly. It is abject slavery to ask more of them. 
Experts on horseflesh agree that on ordinary roads to drive a 
horse over 24 miles every day constitutes cruelty to animals. 
This is the measure of love that the Democratic administration 
has for humanity. Old, faithful public servants, now working 
16 hours a day, are to have their days lengthened until the 
fail to perform their service to the farmers and are thereb) 
forced to abandon the job. - 
We asserted on the floor of the House that the Democratic 
Party had taken the money that Congress gave them to kee) 
these routes running and used it to finance the Goverrmeni. 
Within the last month the Post Office Department, with a flow 
ish of trumpets, has turned over to the Treasury almost the 
exact amount that the Rural Route Service has cost less than 
the Sixty-third Congress gave them to spend. This means tha! 
the farmers were robbed of just that amount and the monc) 
used for other purposes; probably taken down South to dig * 
channel in seme dry creek bed. At that time the only answe 
that we got from the distinguished chairman of the Post Offic: 
Committee was, “‘ What has the farmer got to say about it an) 
way?” I replied that they might have something to say in 
November, and the opportunity is squarely up to them to have 
their say at that time. I now predict that if this administration 
is retained in power they will lengthen out the balance of the 
routes to 30 miles or more, thus eliminating about 25 per cen! 
now running, and farmers will be forced to go a mile or so for 
their mail, which will come to them from a town probably no! 
their trading center, and coming so irregularly as not to be 
relied upon. Mr. Burleson and Mr. Blakslee are retained in 
high position over the protest of Senators and Representativ: 
in order that they might complete the job they have started. 
That this is the condition of the Rural Route Service is 
not the fault of Republican Congressmen or Senators. The) 
have worked hard to save the service, and they have had the 
assistance of many of their Democratic brethren, but the ad 
ministration was able to kill their amendment that would hav: 
preserved the service to the farmer, and the administration was 
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able to dictate the clause which is now in the present Post 
Office bill. the clause that was intended to deprive the farmer 
of his Rural Route Service to such an extent that it will be 





almost worthless to him. It is really up to the farmers them- 
selves, and by their decision at the coming election they will 
decide themselves whether they will permit this to be done 
yr not 
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Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Adamson bill, passed by 
this House Friday last and since enacted into law, in my judg- 
ment violates the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, wl ! provides that no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, and is, 
in so far as it purports to grant an eight-hour workday and an 
increase of wages of the railway trainmen, a fraudulent and de- 
ceptive piece of legislation. 

No serious argument has been advanced in favor of the n S- 

by those who gave it their support. The only effort at justi- 
fication on the part of those favoring the bill was the pleading 
an existing emergency—the threatened railroad strike No 
mpt was made to justify the law upon it ‘its, and many 
those who supported the measure S well as those who op 
posed it, are of the opinion that it is unconstitutional. That 
does violate the principle of freedom of cont t and is in 

ntravention of the fifth amendment of the Constitution I 
United States it would seem to me there can be little doubt 

In the ease of Adair against United States, Two hundred and 
eighth United States Reports, page 161, the Supreme Court ir 
‘construing section 10 of the act of Congress of June 1, 1898, con- 
cerning carriers engaged in interstate commerce : their em- 
ployees, which section made it a crime against the United States 


o unjustly discriminate against an employee of an interstate | 


arrier because of his being a member of a labor organization, 
the court, in striking down the law, said: 
This question is admittedly one of importance and has b 
1 with care and deliberation, and the court has reached 
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si n which in its Judgment ts consistent with both the words and spirit 


of the Constitution, and is sustained as well by sound reason 

The court, after citing numerous authorities, further said: 

It results on the whole case that the provision of the statute under 
which the defendant was convicted must be held to be repugnant to the 
fifth amendment and as net embraced by nor within the power of Con 
gress to regulate interstate commerce, but under the guise of regulating 
interstate commerce and as applied to this case it arbitrarily sanctions 
an illegal invasion of the personal liberty as well as the right of the 
property of the defendant, Adair. 

In the case of Coppage against Kansas, Two hundred and 
thirty-sixth United States Reports, page 1, in which the Supreme 
Court was called on to construe an act of the Kansas State Legis- 
lature which made it unlawful for employers to coerce, require, 
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Mr. President fixed law, I 


} settle this dispute, for it ‘ ed 


or influence employees not to join or remain members of labor | 


organizations, the act was stricken down as being in violation 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, which amend- 
ment declares that no State shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, applying to the 
States the same constitutional provision as in the fifth amend- 


ment is applied to the legislative authority of the United 
States, 


The court, referring to the case of Adair against United States 
and the judgment therein arrived at, said: 


We are now asked in effect to overrule it, and in view of the impor- 
tance of the issue we have reexamined the question from the standpoint 
of both reason and authority As a result we are constrained to re- 
affirm the doctrine there applied. Neither the doctrine nor this appll- 
cation of it is novel. We will endeavor to restate some of the grounds 
upon which it rests. The principle is fundamental and vital, included 
in the right of personal liberty and the right of private property par- 
taking of the nature of each is the right to make contracts for the 
acquisition of property. Chief among such contracts is that of per- 
sonal employment by which labor and other services are exchanged for 
money or other forms of property. If this right be struck down or arbi- 
trarily interfered with there is a substantial impairment of liberty in 
the long-established constitutional sense. The right is as essential to 
the laborer as to the capitalist, to the poor as to the rich, for the vast 
majority of persons have no other honest way to begin to acquire prop- 
erty save by working for money. 


The question that will be raised under the Adamson law will 
relate to the increase of wages of employees by legislative enact- 
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The bill provides in section 3: 

That pending the report of tl 
for a period of 30 Lys thereafter, 
ployees subject to this act for ¢ 
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more t an advance of 2U to 25 per cent in the wages of the best 
paid m in railway service. It is only fair to the public and to our 

plowye to say that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad does 
net intend to comply with the law until they are forced to do so by 


the court of last re sort 

Now, the law does not go into effect until January 1, 1917, 
by which time the presidential election will be over, Congress 
Will again be assembled, and the Supreme Court will have been 
appented to for a decision. If the decision of the Supreme Court 
strikes down the law, and I have heard no attorney upon this 
floor hold to a contrary opinion, what, I ask, will the general 
public, and the railway brotherhoods in particular, say of the 
Members of this House who gave this measure their support? 

What, in the final analysis, must be the judgment of the in- 
terested parties as to the action of Congress, composed of Repre- 
sentatives who ure supposed to understand the law? Will they 
then be in a mood to accent excuses and apologies, or will they, 
on the other hand, charge fraud and deception arJd hold responsi- 
ble those who should have known better? 

NOT A SETTLEMENT, 


Nor does the bill settle the railroad strike. It has but post- 
poled the evil day. It must be evident to us all that the real 
batile is to come when an attempt is made to enforce the law. 
As previously stated, the election will then be over; but can those 
who have had this measure in charge, even though they succeed 
for a time in deceiving organized labor by this makeshift, es- 
eape tinal condemnation for the passage of an act that gives 
nothing of value to the brotherhoods? 

This legislative enactment determines nothing. It proposes 
only to increase wages from the 1st day of January next until 
the time set for the report of the investigating committee and 
for 50 days thereafter. 

What, L ask, have the members of the four brotherhoods 
If it fails, as it must, then the brother- 


Lined under this law? 


hoods have aecomplished nothing and must turn their atten- 
tion to the new eonditions which will arise at the time the law 
is nullified. In the meantime, Congress will «gain assemble and 
the matter will be pressed for solution. With the election over 
and full opportunity for discussion, who can tell the final out- 
come? The whole of the President’s program, including his 


recommendation for compulsory arbitration, will then doubtless 
be considered. 

own opinion is that had the present bill been fully con- 
sidered in the House on its merits a great difference in the 
yote would have been the result. Tam justitied in this opinion 
hy the action taken in the Senate with but one additional day 
for deliberation, when the Republicans of that body, supported 
by the prominent Progressive leaders, presented a united op- 
position, 

Iam further strengthened in this opinion by the reluctance 
with which Democratic Senators gave their support to the 
mensure and the refusal of some of their number to go so far in 
rescuing their leader from the predicament in which he found 
himself 

WHERE DOES IT LEAD? 

Let us suppose that the law should be upheld as_ consti- 
tutional, what then will result? If the right of Congress to fix 
Wages is established and it has power to raise wages under the 
conditions so recently confronting it, likewise it will have power 
to lower wages under different conditions. So also Congress 
will be compelled to extend its paternal attitude and fix the 
wages of the clerks and shopmen, the switechmen and track- 
men, the telegraphers and dispatchers, and the whole of the 
1,600,000 railway employees not included in the membership 
of the four brotherhoods. Can our institutions stand such a 
€ J 
! cision, if it Should come, must necessarily lead to 
colupulsory arbitration, or perhaps even to Government owner- 
ship. Does organized labor wish to place the value of the 
services of its members at the whim of Congress as it may at 
any time be constituted? If they dv not, then they should 
condemn this law rather than praise it, for certainly if it 
should be upheld the next step is inevitable, and that step is 
compulsory arbitration, or something akin to it, which the gen- 
eral public must insist upon for its pvotection. Do the mem- 
bers of labor unions desire the enactment of such a law? 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMVULISHED? 

Let us look the matter squarely i4 the face and realize what 
has been done. A strike has been temporarily averted, but 
nothing has been permanently settled. The quarrel between 
einplover and employee was interrupted by one who, in the 
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nt of the Sante Fe road has made the following eyes of some, had the best interest of the public at heart, but 


others just as firmly believe that he was playing -a game of 


ting under a threat of four leaders of labor | politics for personal advantage and desired only to obtain a 


ed a so-called eight-hour law, which is nothing | cessation of hostilities in order to aid his election. 


What- 
ever may have been his real motive, his efforts have produced 
no good result, and the men composing the four brotherhoods, 
who believed they were obtaining an advantage, are alread) 
beginning to feel that theirs was a barren victory. 

What must these men think when they come to realize that 
they have been grossly deceived, and what must be their feeling 
in the end toward men in public place who aided in this de 
ception? 

As for myself I will not pay so great a price in order to seek 
the easy road to be returned to Congress. I was compelled to 
cast Iny vote against the measure because it clearly violates the 
fundamental law and is contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions. It is fraudulent in the extreme in promising what can 
not be fulfilled. 

For my vote in opposition to the bill I have no exeuse to 
offer, no apology to make. I voted for what I believed to be 
the right in view of all the circumstances, and such course | 
shall ever pursue, preferring defeat, standing for my convic- 
tions, to victory purchased by deception and the sacrifice of 
principle. 





The Ashbrook Widows’ Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM A. 


OF OHIO, 


HON. ASHBROOK, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the passage of the widows’ 
pension bill I believe to be the most humane and beneficent piece 
of legislation to the credit of the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, now ended. It is a lasting honor to have been a Mem 
ber of a Congress which has enacted into law more constructive 
legislation than any single session of Congress for the last halt 
century—legislation which vitally benefits and affects every man, 
woman, and child living under the protective folds of the Stars 
and Stripes; legislation in the interest of the masses and not 
the classes; legislation and help and encouragement for those 
who need it most. But foremost of all, in my judgment, is this 
pension bill, which benefits the poor and needy old women, the 
wives of the men who rushed to the defense of our country 
when war clouds hovered over it and offered their lives as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of our Nation—the men who preserved 
our Union. We have just appropriated $600,000,000 for pre 
paredness. This bill will cost less per annum than a battle 
ship, but will do more for the cause of preparedness than a dozen 
battleships. The more generously we treat our soldiers and 
their dependents, the more quickly will the young men volun 
teer to protect and defend our country when their services ar 
needed, knowing that should their lives be sacrificed their loved 
ones will be protected and cared for by a grateful Government 

Mr. Speake->, by the passage of this bill, of which I am proud 
to be the author, I feel greater honor has been conferred upoii 
me than ever was before or ever will be again. With me it has 
been a labor of love. I feel that it can not be charged tha‘ 
selfishness has animated my activity. These poor old women, 
who are the sole beneficiaries, have no votes to give to me or to 
the Members and Senators who have given the bill such splendid 
support. We have, however, what is worth more to each one 0! 
us than votes or retention in office—their prayers and gratituc: 
which will abide in them to their last breath. We can have the 
proud satisfaction and comfort that we have helped those who 
could not help themselves and who most needed it. It is trul) 
more blessed to give than it is to receive. I would rather hav: 
my name fastened to this bill than any bill which has become : 
law during my 10 years of service here. I am therefore su- 
premely happy and amply rewarded for the anxious days and 
months I have given to secure the passage of this bill, which 
few, if any except myself, believed would ever become a law, 
again exemplifying what faith and perseverance will accom- 
plish. 

When this bill passed the House on June 17 last, I had to say 
about all that I cared to say upon this subject, and only asked 
permission to extend my remarks after securing the concur 
rence of the House te the Senate amendments, as will be noted 


Pets a 





* 


on pages 14004 and 14095 of the Recorp, that I might have the 
opportunity to refute certain statements, and also to briefly 
elu the several bill and make a fey 
observations Which I hope will be generally beneficial. 


iddate proevisions of the 
] 
I 


Mr. Speaker, I am a Democrat, but above party I am an 
American first. I am not a partisan. Politics should have no 
place in legislation of this character. We do not pass pension 





laws to help Democrats or to favor Republicans, but to 


statutory recognition and relief to the men who bared their 
breasts to the enemies’ bullets that our free Government and 
institutions might be perpetuated. I dislike therefore to men- 
tion politics when discussing pension legislation, and would not 


hut for the fact that certain Republicans of both the House and 
Senate have by word and letter been partisan. 
Republican papers also seem displeased because this bill has 
become a law and charge that it was passed for political ex 
pediency. I have during the past nine received fully 
10,000 letters from and soldiers’ widows from every 
State in the Union, and in this way, to my regret, have often 
learned that some partisan Members and Senators, too, have 
been seeking to poison the minds of these poor old men and 
women against the administration by telling them there was no 
chanee to any pension legislation until there 
change of administration. I would rather belong to a party which 
may have some adherents who were not as strongly in favor of 
pensions as they should be than to a party with partisans of 
that low caliber. 
not Democrats by any means, 
the Members and Senators of 


some 





unfairly 


months 


seldiers 


secure Was a 


[ wish to say here and now that 
the South are entitled to com- 
mendation and not criticism. Naturally some do not feel so 
strongly in favor of this legislation as those from the North, 
where practically all of the beneficiaries reside, but with very 
few exceptions those from the South are friendly to pensions, 


I might here say that ali who are opposed are | 


and the few who are not are more magnanimous in withholding | 


their opposition, I believe, than those who criticize would be 
were the conditions reversed. I believe no one is better qualitied 
to testify on this subject than I am, for I have quite recently 
talked pensions to nearly every Member and Senator in this 
I want to here and now thank my good friends from 
the South in both the House and the Senate for the splendid 
consideration, chivalry, and generosity they have shown to me 
and to this bill. If we want a united country, and we say wi 
do, for heaven’s sake cut such converse. 

fF am quite willing to give credit where credit is due, and do 
noc hesitate to say that [ am indebted to Minority Leader MANN 
and the distinguished ex-Speaker, Uncle Joe Cannon, for their 
good support and assistance. Both of these gentlemen and 
many others on the other side were strongly in favor of this 
bill. I am glad to say as much for the Senator from Utah, 
Reep Smoot, and other Senators, but it is not polities of 
kind to attempt to besmirch political party in this 
or to prejudice the old soldier. 

Let us see for just a moment whether or not it is necessary to 
have a change of administration before the old soldier can ex- 
pect any beneficial recognition. In the Sixty-second Congress 
my distinguished colleague, Gen. SHERWOOD, a Democrat, secured 
the passage of the Sherwood bill, which was the most generous 
general pension bill ever enacted into law for the Civil-War sol- 
aer. 


Congress. 


my 


any way 
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The House, which was Democratic, passed a more generous | 


bill than finally became a law, because the Senate, which was | 


Republican, refused to pass the House bill. Strike one. 

I have the very great honor to be the author of the widows’ 
pension bill, which passed the House on June 17 without a roll 
call and without a single word of opposition to the bill by any 
Democrat, and the South is said to be in the saddle. The Senate 
to-day passed the bill without roll call. I refer to the debate on 
the bill, found on pages 13957 to 13961, 


inclusive, of the Recorp, | 


Tor evidence of a single word of opposition to the bill by the so- | 


cailed pens‘»n haters of the South. 
who spoke on the bill were Senator Hoke Smiru, of Georgia, and 
Senator VARDAMAN, of Mississippi. Senator Hokr SmirH assure« 
ine several days before the bill was passed that he was in favor 
of it and would gladly speak in favor of it, and the Recorp is in 
evidence that he did. The Recorp is also in evidence that the fol- 
lowing Democratic Senators were in favor of the bill: Senator 
TAGGART, of Indiana: Senator OLLIE JAMEs, of Kentucky ; Sena- 
tor Kern, of indiana, the Senate leader, Senator Strong, of Mis- 
souri; Senator Owens, of Oklahoma; Senator Myers, of Mon- 
tana who offered an amendment to lower the $20 age limit 
from 70 to 60 years but which was rejected by vote; Senator 
Citron, of West Virginia; Senator THomas, of Colorado; and 
Senator Trompson, of Kansas who offered an amendment to 
lower the age limit from 70 to 65 and which was objected to by 
Senator GALLINGER, the Republican leader. Not a word appears 
in the Recorp unfriendly to this bill. It is only fair to the Re- 


Ww | 
rhe only southern Democrats 


| 
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Ston fills t ! ( eT: | 
sion bill lias been passes opposit 
kind Does this lo | : + 
Imi strution | e tl] f t} 
Congress 1! to 
I believe t) hey 
and agitated | it parti pres . ‘ 
Those Republic Ss who re t to t ; 1 7 
Tyre en ] { ‘ 
pledges. I ld Met I I ‘ 
story, which Mide a deep Mpressiolr i} io omv om ad f Door 
blind man who begged alms of t »> boys playing by 
One of the boys was a braggadecio, Who had rich pai 
good clothes, and had plenty of money The other bo 
and wore ragged clothes, but had a good heart. The 
tossed several pennies to the blind 1 . promised 1 id 
turned away, likely never again thinking of the old blind 
The pennies fell in the grass Fhe poor boy fell on 1 
and hunted until he found the pennie and thy kil if 
them in the blind man’s hand. No doubt these part 
kin to the good-clothes boy They ble and bluste 
will do, but promises do not feed ‘ the old 
their poor old widows, but the Shei b ind t \ bill 
does. ] hope, howe ver, these observitior ; will not be « I dered 
as directed to all Republicans. but onl to thos Nik | 
Senators who have made unfair : mrtisan statements to 
prejudice the minds of the ople ‘ eis yt 
Now, as to the provisions of this b The Si e® Pension 
Cammittee made a few amendments to t House } 4 } 
inportant of which was to raise tl ! ! er ! the 
date of the passage of the bill Ss J 
is the chairman of the Senate ls ‘ ! to 
best friends the rte] Ol ~ ©YV 
amendment, and T would have } et L | | ] 1 
amended bill passed. Certain S« 
ment, and rather than risk the dete of t bill, the 
was rejected and the bill was ] . etieally tl rhe 
Was when it left the House. Dresic \\ 
bill, and it is now the law of the | I 
possessor of the pen us “1 in 
lation. Truly the per . ( | 
made tens of thousands of | | | ts and ho 
sword, which doubtless we 1 ] e | i! t | 
for this great peace-lovil Py 
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An act (TT. R. 11707) to ! 
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ors of the lat Civil Wa t VW 
wars, etc ind to grant I 
soldiers and sailors of the late ¢ W ) ed A 1 
and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, ete., Tl 
|} rate of pension for a widow, ! 
on the pension roll and entit te 
provided, who was the lawful wif 
Army, Navy. or Marine Corps ot 
of his rvice in th Civil War S* 
of pension for a widow of an cff 
er Marine Corps of t! Unite Sta 1 it ( 
the War with Mexico, or the Wa 1 
after to be placed on tl per 
rate than liter pr led 
the age of 70 years shall be $20 7 
construed to affect the xi ra $2 
child under the age of 16 ye 
acts or parts of acts incor ‘ wit 
hereby repealed: Provided, however, That t 
strued as to reduce any pensio! 
Sec. 2. That any widow of an 
the Army, Navy, or Mart Corp f l . 
Civil War whose name was placed 
pension roll, under any existing law, 
hereafter be dropped from said per 
to another person who bas e ¢ 
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own application and without f ee 
have her name L iin p “7 I j 
y the law und hiet he ¥ 1@ 
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unless she be entitled to a greater rate of 
visions of section 1 of this act, such pension 
of filing her application in the Bureau of 
» of this act: Provided, however, That where 
y on her second or subsequent marriage has 
idiotic child, or a child er children under the 





piess or 


hall not be entitled to renewal under this 
‘ iid helpless or idiotic child, or child or children, under 
if years of age, be then a member or members of her family and 


ind upon the renewal of pension to said widow pay- 


t of pension to said child or children shall cease: And provided 
urtl That the provisions of this act shall be extended to those 
widow otherwise entitled, whose husands died of wounds, injuries, 

incurred during the period of their military or naval service, 

who were depri of pension under the act of March 3, 1865, 

1 their f ire to draw any pensions by reason of their re- 
marriage, and to any person who was lawfully married to an officer 
or isted man, who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the I ed States during the Civil War and ‘was honorably discharged 
ti rom and has since deceased, and who, having remarried since his 


; widow, or has been divorced from her last husband 

pon her own application without fault on her part and who, other- 
‘ entitled, was barred by reason of such remarriage from receiving 
yn under any existing law. 


ti i again a 


Et 3. That any widow, as. described in section 2 of the act 

1 April 19, 1908, who married the soldier or sailor prior to 

J 27, 1905, shall have title to pension under the provisions of said 
0 aid act, to commence from the date of filing her application 
bureau of Pensiens after the passage of this act: Provided, how- 

That where a pension has been granted to a soldier’s or sailor’s 

f idiotic child or children, or child or children under the age 

if ars, his widow shall not be entitled to pension under this sec- 
role the pension to such child or children has terminated, or 

uch child or children be a member or members of her family 

ind red for by her, and upon allowance of pension to the widow, pay- 


ment of pension to such child or children shall cease. 
sec, no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the 


aati 





ju n of claims under the first section of this act, nor shall 

\ agent or attorney be recognized in the adjudication of 

i er the second section of this act for renewal of pension pre- 
vi llowed, and in claims for original pension under section 2 of 
i} no greater sum than $10 shall be allowed for services in pre- 
i } resenting, or prosecuting such claim, which sum shall be pay- 

le o1 upon the order of the Commissioner of Pensions under such 
rules and regulations ds he may deem proper to make. 

App September 8, 1916. 


Briefly it raises the marriage restrictions from June 27, 1890, 


to June 27, 1905, 15 years. It restores to remarried widows 
their former pensionable status regardless of other marriages. 
Widows who have been or may be divorced without fault on 


their All such widows under 
of 70 are entitled to $12 per month and all over 70 are 
led to $20 per month. All widows who were the wives of 
during their service are entitled to $20 per month 
whether 70 years of age or not. Widows of all wars, except the 
Spanish War, are beneficiaries, including Civil, Mexican, Indian, 
and the War of 1812, of which there are still a few survivors. 
All widows who are now on the pension roll will not be required 
to file another application, and their increase begins from the 
of the law, to wit, September 8, 1916. They will be re- 
quired to prove their age in order to receive the $20 in the same 
way as soldiers under the Sherwood law. Those who are not 
now on the pension roll and who are beneficiaries under this bill 
must file an application. Pension agents and attorneys are 
allowed to charge a fee of $10 for original claims, but can make 
no charge for those who are now pensioners. I expect to remain 
here, Mr. Speaker, for some days to look after the claims of the 
poor old widows who reside in my district. I do not care to be 
subject to the same criticism as the boy who threw the pennies 
1 the to the blind mat I know that Members generally 
ill gladly these needy and dependent old women to 
due them under this act. Those who most 


part are also entitled to a pension. 
th > age 
entril 


soldiers 


date 


£Tass 
assist 
the benefit 
need our, help should first have it. 

No one is benefited by this act but women, and but few who 
are not old and but few who are not dependent—those who 
once were wives but now are widows with no one to depend 
upon for their support. Their husbands were soldiers—and did 
you ever stop and seriously consider what it means to be a 
soldie Men run risk to gain honor and fortune, but he is 

a fool to risk his life fur either or both. When he offers 
to his country it is not for fortune—$15 per 


ecure 


indeed 


S services 


month—and few care to be a dead hero. He offers his life for 
the love of country—not his country, but our country. Many 
lose their lives on the battle fields, others return to their homes 
maimed and diseased. Some, mayhap, are more fortunate, but 
all ran risk alike. The beneficiaries of this bill are the wives 
of our soldier dead. They gave birth to the children who are 


proud to be sons of veterans and who would be first to answer 
their country’s call to emulate the patriotic example of their 
heroic sires. These wives and mothers—and who does not 
softly and sacredly speak the name of mother?—cared for these 
old soidiers during their declining days. They gave them the 
tender care and devotion which was their just due, and they 
are entitled to this statutory recognition and relief so freely and 
generously given. 





The bumble part I have taken swells my heart with pride. 
Let us sing America and the Doxology and be assured of the 
fact that there will be a chorus of a half million tremulous but 
happy voices join with us from ocean to ocean, from Lakes to 
Gulf, of these poor, old women whose hearts are full to over- 
flowing with joy and gratitude to the Members of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 


Publicity of Income-Tax Returns. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORDELL HULL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, when the revenue bil 
containing the present income-tax law was recently pending i: 
another body, an amendment was offered and seriously sup 
ported by speeches on the part of two or three gentlemen pri 
viding that all income-tax returns should be filed in the offic: 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and should constitut: 
public records and be open to inspection as such by all persons 
The real question which this amendment raised was not re 
ferred to in the course of the discussion by the speakers o1 
either side of the controversy. As an abstract proposition, th 
matter of making these returns public to all people at all time 
would seem entirely plausible and proper, although it is tru: 
that these returns naturally contain some business facts, tl 
disclosure of which it is earnestly claimed would operat 
detrimentally to the business of a given taxpayer. This, how- 
ever, is not the question deserving serious consideration. 

The overshadowing fact, universally known and recognized, is 
that the general property tax systems of the States have in most 
cases in a great measure broken down. Under these Stat 
property tax systems urban real estate and intangible personalty 
escape, to a great extent, their fair proportion of taxes. Les: 
than 20 per cent of all personalty and less than 10 per cent of 
all intangible personalty, on the average, is reached for taxa 
tion under these State systems. Real estate reached averac 
less than 50 per cent. The result is that in order to get sony 
substantial revenue the States have raised their tax rates a 
the taxpayer has reduced the amount and value of his property 
given in for taxation. An honest taxpayer is, therefore, severe; 
penalized when he gives in the full amount and value of his rea 
and personal property. The State systems have become so in 
equitable and grossly unfair in their operation and effects as t 
be, in many respects, almost unbearable to the taxpayer wl 
seriously attempts to comply with their provisions. The resu! 
is widespread and universal evasion in most of the States. Th 
tax rates—State, county, and municipal—average around $2.50 
The proposal to make the income-tax returns public carries wit! 
it the purpose of furnishing to every tax oflicial of each Stat 
and its subdivisions all the facts contained in such returns. [v1 
example, an income-tax payer, owning $100,000 of bonds, note: 
or like securities bearing 6 per cent interest, and making 
honest return of income to the Federal Government, but who. 
common with taxpayers generally, at the same time gave in | 
personal property for State and local taxation at less than 2 
per cent, would at once be pounced upon by the local tax offici:/s 
and required to pay $2,500 State and local taxes, which wou! 
constitute more than 40 per cent of his annual income of $6,000 
He would doubtless also be back assessed for five years in a lik: 
amount. In the meantime all taxpayers other than those subject 
to the income tax would continue to disregard the State property 
tax laws as they now do. Naturally, when an income-tax paye! 
who otherwise would be ready and willing to return his ful! 
income to the Federal Government to be subjected to an hone- 
and fair tax should find that the State, in effect, was practical! 
confiscating his capital it can not be supposed that he woul 
fail in every possible way to evade the income-tax law of thi 
Federal Government, just as all taxpayers have been evading 
the State general property tax laws, should he be confronted 
with the publicity of income-tax returns. 

When we consider the broken-down condition of these Stat 
property tax systems and the wholesale manner in which the) 
are disregarded on account of the extreme high rates imposed 
the real effect of the proposal to make public the income-tax 
returns is to make some 40 discredited State property tax sys- 
tems, carrying virtually confiscatory rates, a part and parcel of 
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the Federal mie-tax 1: SO a as its efficient administration ' i ¥ 
is concerned. It does not require much stretch of reason 01 t 
imagination te discover what would happen in this event. Many veel \ S 
St s have the fullest degree of publicity of the tax returns of | Spi! the 
their citizens, but the property tax systems of these very States \\ k 
have broken down just as rapidly and those of other | bh 
States not having the same degree of | Some one has P ! 
cyevested that to make the Federal income-tax returns publi “i 
ight compel the income-tax payers to repeal these State tax | | Mr. S| uker, t per : 
systems and their high rates and to put into operation just and | Me ft lis 
equitable State tax systems. 
rhis is good in theory, but the income taxpayers would have 
» possess unusual power and influence to accomplish the d , 
end. How is it expected that the limited number of ; } : 
ne taxpayers could control a majority of the 15,000,000 1 
voters of the different States and induce them to revolutioni 
reform their respective property-tax laws on account of the 
dilemma in which publicity of their returns may have place 2 : w eo 
t subject to the Federal income tax? These income ta: 
payers would first be obliged to have State constitutional conven I ! 
tions called and new constitutions adopted in many cases These edit 
Wisconsin for some years has had in operation the only suc- | sively that there ji 
cessful State income-tax law in this country. In 1915 this law | forces wu - Ck bs ( 
still retains, without objection so far as I have learned, a provi- | erat: h the ¢ 
sion requiring secrecy of returns under severe penalties. The bandit for d thus pre ‘ 
provision is very Similar to the provision in the Federal law The hy} of tl Rey 
and is found in section 10STm—24, paragraph 2. The present should in e witl 
provision of the Federal law was contained in substance in all | never been re, is mac ! ‘ 
former income-tax laws, and in the corporation excise law of | faultfinding, } dk ib] ! | | 
1909. It would be practical and desirable at the present for tl vithdrawn the Pershing pm cm M 
Federal Government to furnish in confidence to State tax o erit 1 Repub! Ilversal 
cials both individual and corporation returns for the purpose | hir 
of administering State income-tax law not imposing excessiv Mr. Spenke ] et t] eR 


rates. Later, when the States shall have reformed their prop- | and have never line vy defi 


erty-tax systems and substituted equitable tax laws, the fullest | in plac the } sent Me a of | ‘ \\ 
and freest cooperation between the States and the Government, Ne York Tin } the ‘ 
with respect to the collection of income, inheritance, and other ; “ the Repub n Par ' t sen « \ ques 
taxes, would be highly desirable. s only pe y is to dit the P 
I am unable to reach any other conclusion than that this pur- i] “ ; ‘ 
pose and effort to make the Federal income-tax law perform M t MM S (; 
the wonderful feat of creating new and equitable State tax \re deration of I a : 7] 
laws, however desirable, would only result in discrediting the | cit: f ‘ s 
Federal law and measurably breaking it down to the same levye sity 0 S 
of our present State property-tax systems. rl 
oe ee eee the a é \l 
The Mexican Situation. ee ee 
— that t e mt i 
SXTENSION OF REMARKS a: paar 4 
workers and cit ns Mexico t I 
sa it ir on ned le M 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, | ees en meres ota 
O! rEXAS 


In tHe Houser or Reperesenratives. 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. I eg Fy 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the Republican cai sta shm 
didate for President, Mr. Hughes, and his party associates in | ; ine t nar MI 
this House and elsewhere, having no good affirmative reason to né 
give to the country why Mr. Wilson should not be reelected ho tt Pe ad 
President of the United States in November, have selected the ODI romibien § rowth a 


present Mexican situation as one of their leading issues. The | int Ss ar s 

chai is that our Army under Gen. Pershing is remaining in | 2?'8?' sephed, -soagys weg a ee 
Mexico without any justifiable cause. Now, let us see if this | o<care : 

is true. On Saturday, September 2, 1916, the El Paso Herald, a | t! ( 

very reputable Republican Journal, published at El Paso, Tex., | $2°",°) (°° 9 

on the border of Mexico, explains the reason and nec¢ ssity for ours fl ! 
our Army remaining in Mexico as follows: f our peo} he 


{From the E! Paso (Tex.; Herald, Saturday, Sept. 2, 1916.| 





dy t 1 «le t hie NI 
PANCHO IS COMING NORTH. D t y 
7201 . : : I ne ‘ 
ho Villa is coming north On the American border that news glatet 8 
partly obscures the fact that several nations have declared war, that ; ames 


a king has given up his throne, and that several men are running for 
ident in the United States. 

_ According to semiofficlal dispatches from Chihuahua City, based on | * hich eve © ¢ er. ¢ 

information received from a Villista, Pancho intends striking another | |). ; owuda ti 

blow at the United States. Columbus hears he is headed for Nami- 

quipa, which would bring him almost in touch with Gen. Pershi ver _ ' 

advanced posts at El Valle. this Mexican embroglio and 
In cither event, Villa is courting danger. If he is still seeking trouble, PEER 3 nection ° 

he will be amply obliged by attacking either the American border or the | Y'GW CES QUESTION : 

American punitive expedition, and there is some reason to believe he The New York Jour or < 





Mr. Spe 





f 





can obtain the same result by coming within range where the American | experienced officials who had ‘Mi 
troops can attack him. ithe very beginning of th 

Just what rash impulse Villa is obeying in moving north is not clear. | the end they held in \ 
Perhaps he needs ammunition and is coming to the border to get it vention and conquest I 


Perhaps he has supplies cached in western Chihuahua. Perhaps, in | a partisan iss 
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| 


t epublics of the continent, in a | 
e E will affect them. The only |} 
issue is to declare for a different 





oniy me 


in a policy of forcible intervention and | 
Ne Y : World is not content with an attitude of | 
\ ! policy. It assumes the offensive by asserting that 
ks on that policy the Republican Party and Mr. Hughes 
p on that issue with every foreign exploiter of 
1 with every German fomenter of American inter- 
WV ; on to maintain that President Wilson’s 
dentical with Lincoln's and does not differ essentially 
Does Mr. Hughes purpose to repudiate Lincoln and Taft 

Ww m R. Hearst and Senator FaLu’’? 


action of this administration on the Mexica 
strict accord with the Democratic platform 
it platform declares that 
rine is reasserted as a principle of Democratic 
tees the independent Republics of the two Americas 
nother continent. It implies, as well, 
part for the sovereignty of ea 


ol 





ard upen our 


pousible government in Mexico, capable of 


ders and bandit bands, who have 





eized 
y, but have 
* people 
armed force 
the 


insolently invaded our soil, made 





s, a portion of the territory of that 
restoration of law and order therein, a 
improbable, the necessity for their re 





is 


military subjugation, is revolting 
notwithstanding the provocation to 
hould be resorted to, if at all, only as 
resistance of the President and his ad- 
| suggestion to enter upon it is credita alike 
in } name he speaks 


whose 
Washington Post, on June 17, 1916. 
king on this question, agrees with this contention 


iwocratie platform and says: 





reat, 


stu OF 
and ar 


the pec ple 





n 


I Speaker, the 


if INTERVENTION SHOULD COME, 









nat representatives of several Gevernments are reported to 
inquiries recently at the Department of State concerning 
tt ions of the United States toward Mexico, and particularly 
possibility of intervention. These representatives are said 
pressed the solicitude of their Governments in the matter 
» extended an offer of good offices in the hope of effecting 
atisfactory arrangement between the United States and 
which would avoid intervention. 

There j no desire to intervene in Mexico, so far as public opinion 
has expressed itself in this country. The latest expression iseby the 
1) t national convention, which deprecates intervention and 
holds that it should be avoided if possible. There does not appear to 
be any difference of opinion on that score. Probably men of every 
I ti i would subscribe to the Democratic sentiment. 7 

rhe Current Opinion, a nonpartisan literary journal, in its 
current issue makes the following statements relating to ihe 


President’s Mexican policies, and I fully agree with the writer’s 
and conclusions. They are as follows, viz: 
[From the Current Opinion 


observations 


for September. ] 


WHY SECRETARY LANE IS “ MOST PROUD” OF OUR MEXICAN POLICY. 
(‘ne defense ot the President's Mexican policy that has attracted 
uch attention is that made several weeks ago in an interview in the 


New York World by Secretary Lane. Mr. Lane began by declaring that 


th policy is one of the things of which, as a member of the administra- 
tion. he most proud, for it shows so well the President’s “ abounding 
ith | humanity, his profound philosophy of democracy, and his 
unshakable belief in the ultimate triumph of liberty, justice, and right.” 
That policy, we are assured, has not been weak and vyacillating. “It 
has een definite and consistent, firm and constructive. How firm is 
ilready known to those who have sought to force American interven- 
1 in Mexico; how constructive will best be appreciated 50 years from 


ne the whole world,” 
pathy in place of force. 
Mexico can become a good neighbor, but, to be lasting, they must come 
from the inside. We can not effect them unless we are prepared not only 
onquer Mexico but to annex it as well. Recognition of Huerta would 


The foundation of our policy has been sym- 


not have pacified Mexico. Huerta himself was a prisoner of the reac- 
tionaries and did not dare to leave the capital except to take a ship and 
fle< To have recognized him would have been an injustice not only to 


Mexico but to all South and Central America. Graduaily, as a result 
of the Monroe doctrine, there is growing up in the New World a civiliza- 
tion that will make old-time revolutionary methods impossible. 

We have so amplified the Monroe doctrine that we are virtually the 


opart of the Republics to the south of us, and to proclaim that the 
violation of their constitutional laws would not in the slightest inter- 
fe with our recognition of a conspiracy to murder lawful executives 
ind overthrow their established republican forms of government would 
have been rigatly considered by the American people as the most cow- 


rd and short-sighted policy imaginable. Condemnation would have 
n not only from the people of the United States, but from all 


ns of the Pan American Union.” 
WHY WE WENT TO VERA CRUZ. 
Perhaps the most significant thing said by Mr. Lane was his state- 
ment that “we did not go to Vera Cruz to force Huerta to salute the 


flag: we did go there to show Mexico that we were in earnest in our 
demand that Huerta must go, and he went before our forces were with- 
drawn,” 

Mr. Speaker, last year President Wilson sought to settle this 
vexed Mexican question by the aid of a delegation from this 
country and several of the South American Republics, which 
met at his request in Canada, a like delegation from Mexico. 
This eonference failed to result in any definite settlement. 
Again this year he has succeeded in having three commissioners 


n 





















from each country to meet at New London, Conn., for the si 
purpose. They are now in session at that place. The following 
newspaper report from the Washington Post sets forth some of 
their proceedings, and is as follows, viz: 
{From the Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1916.] 
COMMISSIONERS REVIEW GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL POWER 
sion Lasts THREE HovuRS—CABRERA PRES!IDES AND OUTLINES P 
POSES OF CARRANZA DELEGATES—De FActTO GOVERNMENT HAS Ga 












STRENGTH DAILy SINCE RECOGNITION, Says JOINT STATEMENT. 
New LONDON, CONN., September 
An exchange of views, in which consideration was given t 
“growth, control, and strength of the constitutional governme: 
Mexico, marked the first formal conference here to-day of the ) 
; and American commissioners appointed to bring about an an 
and permanent settlement of international difficulties. 
A summary of the proceedings issued at the conclusion of thi 


not | 
and destroyed the property of American | 
war | 
thereon, has rendered it necessary tem- | which Mr. Cabrera presided. 


edi- | ) 
| were quite ready to meet the 


Fundamental reforms must be effected before | 


a 


ing alluded to the de facto Mexican Government as having “* be 
every day stronger during the last two years and in particulat 
the recognition ” the government. 

CABRERA OUTLINES PURPOSES. 

This summary, agreed upon by Luis Cabrera and Fr: lin 
chairman of the Mexican and American delegations, respectiv 
lows: 

“This morning’s session 


ot 





lasted three hours, from 10 to 1, 
The first matter of importance wi 
presenting of mutual credentials. In accordance with the Me» 
form of opening conferences, Mr. Cabrera made a declaration 
purpose of the Mexican members of the comuinission, saying it was 


oO 


duty to fulfill in every way possible the great responsibility cast 
them by First Chief Carranza and that they all stood committed to 
ing their full powers to bringing to a conclusion this conferen 


such a manner as would be most profitable to Mexico and the U: i 


et After that, Mr. Cabrera stated that it was the desire of the Mex 

members of the commission that the fullest information shou 

given to the commission regarding all matters involved, anid that 

Americans in a spirit of utmost frank: 
PROGRESS IN MEXICO REVIEWED. 

“The members of the commission then exchanged views in gi 
about the situation in Mexico, and especially on the border, wit! 
view to making a preparatory study of the subject. During th 
ference the commissioners reviewed the growth, control, and str 
of the Constitutional Government, which has become every day 
during the last two years, and in particular sinee the recognition ¢ 
constitutional de facto government, showing that order was | 
established throughout the Republic, railroad service being extend 
o?he six commissioners and two secretaries 
at the conclusion of which the party returned 
yacht Mayflower to spend the afternoon cruising. 
will be held on Friday. 

Mr. Speaker, the most commendable and yet the most severe! 
criticized act of President Wilson’s administration relating 
Mexico is his refusal to recognize Huerta as the President « 
Mexico. If he had done so, this Government would there! 
have recognized all of the acts, lawful or unlawful, committ« 
by him after such acknowledgment; and it is well known t 
Huerta when deposed was preparing to validate many 1}: 
oil, mining land and other grants made by his pretended 
ernment to many wealthy corperate and private despoilers « 
the people of Mexico. Under the Monroe doctrine this Go, 
ernment, if it had recognized Huerta, would have thereby mac 
itself morally, if not legally, bound to have forced the Mexic: 
Government to make these grants good at some time in 
future. President Wilson in refusing to recognize Huerta |i 
done both the people of Mexico and this country the greates 
possible serviee. Mr. Speaker, many of the Republican Mem 
bers of Congress have by their votes indorsed the President's 
action in keeping out of war with Mexico, and all other nations 
as well; and having thus voted, are they not now estopped, in 
honor at least, from condemning the President for doing the 
very things that they have by their votes, in their respective 
Houses, indorsed? 

Mr. Hughes in his recent speeches likewise repudiates and 
denounces many of the wise laws passed by the Democrats dur- 
ing this administration. Among the measures so denounced 
by him are the preparedness measure, for which over $600,000 ,000 
are to be expended; yet he says this amount is insufficient to 
properly defend this country from foreign invasions, and in the 
next breath he denounces this administration for extravaga 
It seems to be impossible for a Democrat to please this hyper- 
critical fault-finding office seeker. 

Mr. Hughes will have a difficult time evolving any issue (hat 
will not entail a repudiation of many of the congressivnal 
leaders of his own party. 


attended the confer: 
to the presid 
The next m« 


If he thinks it expedient to adopt a strong attitude on tlie ; 
submarin®? controversy, which President Wilson settled by ob- és 
taining a full recognition of American rights under internativna! 4 
law and bringing about the cessation of submarine warfare, lic 3 
will have to repudiate the 101 Republican Representatives w 10 4 
voted against tabling the McLemore resolution and thus resis- 4 
tered themselves in favor of a surrender of American rights. ; 


Incidentally, he will have to read out of the Republican Pa rty 
the 12 Republican United States Senators who voted against 








rT, rd vote j he Ho ise, S ra ‘ » Fre ‘ ‘ or 
th trade commission | there 

rhe Republican Party in its platform has indorsed the tariff 
commission method of hat ng the tariff. Before that plank 
was adopted b) the Rep iblican Party the Democratic f j Ss 
tration had introduced the Rainey tariff commission bill in 
Congress, and it will become a law in a few weeks. And the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, representing tl 
business men of the Nation, Republic: n and Democratic and 
Progressive, has indorsed the Rainey bill. 

One hundred and twelve Republicans and four Progressi S 
voted with the Democratic majority for the good roads bill in 
the House. One hundred and four Republicans and three Pr 
sressives voted for the administration’s rural credit bill. 

; If Charles E. Hughes, the Republican candidate for President, 
makes an issue of the Federal Reserve System, established by 
the Democratic administration, is he going to read out of his 
party the 33 Republicans who voted for the me n the 


use ¢ 

Will he repudiate the 16 Progressives, the 1 Independent, and 
the Republicans who voted with the 248 Democrats in establish 
ing the sound banking and currency law which has been ap- 
proved by the public and the banking world? 

Will he also repudiate the 7 Republicans who voted for the 


measure in the Senate? 

Mr. Speaker, during the fair at Vernon, Tex., 
ex-Gov. Colquitt, in a public address, viciously and unjustly 
attacked President Wilson’s Mexican policy. I replied to his 
malicious mouthings and unealled-for statements in 
t 


last ‘ etober, 


an address 
I resolutely defended and upheld the Democratic 
administration and specifically Wilson's 
Mexican policy. For unaccountable mainly, I 
think, because we remained in Washington and did not go in 
person to Texas and defend the administration and ourselves 
we, Senator CULBERSON and myself, were both defeated in the 
July Democratie primaries, Marvin Jones, of Amarillo, defeating 
me, and Colquitt defeating Senator CuLtserson. Under the laws 
in force in Texas, United States Senators can have a second pri- 
mary—or run-off primary—while candidates for C 

it. Jones received more votes than I, but did not receive one- 
of the votes of the district, and could we have h: second 
tion I could have defeated Jones as easily as CULBERSON 
defeated Colquitt. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most influential—Christian Science, 
nonpartisan—church papers in this country, in its last issue, has 
this to say editorially relative to Colquitt’s defeat in Texas for 
the United States Senate. It is as follows: 

TEXAS’S VERDICT. 


he next day. 
approved President 


some reasons 


ongress can 


da 
ele 











Che defeat of former Gov. Oliver B. Colquitt in the Democratic | 
maries just held in Texas makes certain the return to the United States 
Senate of CHARLES A. CULBERSON, now head of the Judiciary Committee, 
and one of the ablest of the legislative lieutenants supporting the Presi- 
dent in his party and national policies. Under ordinary conditions the 
victcry of Senator CULBERSON would indicate that Texas was remaining 
true to a tradition that makes the South count for more in national 
affairs than it otherwise might. The South is not so apt to insist on 
rotation in office as are the North and West. It tests men in the lower 


House, keeps them there for years, and usually selects its Senators froin 
men who have shown themselves serviceable and sagacious as Congress- 
men. Texas lawmakers, therefore, get an increment of experience, a 
knowledge of the technique of government, and a weight of authority 
that make them influential even when its Senators and Congressmen 
are in “opposition.” When, as now, they have the Executive with 
them, it is not surprising that legislative history 1s made at a fast pace. 

Senator CULBERSON’s victory has been won under unusual conditions, 
which deserve notice. He has had arrayed against him all the dis- 
sentient elements of the border section of a State next to the Mexican 
line, because he has stood forth as a defender of the President’s Mexican 
policy. Upon him also has been centered the opposition of those Texans 
who are of German origin and affiliations and are against the President 
because of his foreign policy. That this large and influential section 
of the electorate is unanimous in this attitude is not true. But it is 
known that Senator CULBERSON was not so satisfactory a candidate to 


t 
A 
a 


many voters of this group as was his rival. The latter had formally 
indicted both the Mexican and the European policy of the President, 
and generally was looked upon as an antiadministration candidate. 
His decided defeat indicates that the President is not to be disciplined 
or repudiated by the section from which he draws a large part of his 











Strength in the popular and the electoral vote. If Texas as hole 
supports his Mexican policy he need not, it would seem, be concer 
about the coming action of other Southern States with less immed 
interest In the controversy. 

Senator CULBERSON’s victory in the primaries insures his reel 
s9 feeble is the Republican opposition in that Empire State He } 
had a fight within his party to meet and defeat, and, victorious now, 
he will not know later the rigors of a contest such as his associate, 
Senator CHarLes F. JoHNSON, of Maine, has been passing : 
Mr. CULBERSON’s triumph, nevertheless, has been more than ary, 
for he has stood by his party chief and his policies when the it 
has needed stanch friends, and he has given his party associates in 
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Morgans, and the other Wall Street crowd, representing the 
frenzied financiers of the country, of course, control in the main 
the balance of the transportation lines of the country. 

We have an abundance of statistical and other information 


disclosing the methods of this crowd of financial and commercial 
pirates. On September 2, page 13682 of the ConcGrEsstonar 
Recorp, I pointed out to you how the Union Pacific Railread 


Co. corruptly soaked over $80,000,000 of water into its standing 
indebtedness by paying the proceeds of a bond issue to its stock- 
holders as an extra dividend. On the same day I called atten- 
tion to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, a part of the Pennsylvania 
system, which on account of the enormous profits made in the 
last year increased its capital stock from thirty to fifty million 
dollars, which was distributed at a very profitable price to its 
stockholders of record. During the period from 1900 to 1910 
alone, 18 representative railroads traversing all sections of the 
country gave away in bonuses to their stockholders the huge sum 
of $450,414,992, while 8 western roads distributed upward of $250,- 
000,000 in the same way. Syndicates of bankers and financiers, 


| formed by the small coterie of men who have been foremost in 


looting the roads of the country, have made enormous profits by 
stock manipulations and transactions. The tragedies of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Alton, and the “ Frisco,” 
which I pointed out in detail in my speech of August 11, are 
familiar to practically all of us. In the New Haven case alone 
the stockholders are now suing the officials of thé road for the 
recovery of some $203,000,000, of which they were defrauded by 
the trickery and treachery of the “inner ring” of directors who 
controlled the operation of the roads. 

As was to be expected, the prostituted public press rushed to 
the assistance of the big business crooks of the country who 
control the railroads, in defeating the men from securing equity 


|} and justice and, of course, these same corrupt newspapers will 


r. The Pangermanist faction in the 
t h ed Ge any into war and 
f ix nal gations, is out of power and 
! rary re ence, seems permanently discredited. 
Natior out of the conflict on a basis of 
i of fri hip with all peoples will bank very 
! f ] tilement comes, 
d iid reasons for voting against Mr. Wilson, and 
! ome, we must not look for them in his foreign 
» one | yet su sted anything better. That he has, 
! I it of war our people will hold to his credit. 
[ liughes under like conditions would probably do the same 
i reat reason why the rank and file of his party, against 
( old 1 ” insisted on nominating him. 
It is easy to sneer at the pacifist in a world which has become war 
B I man who is not believed to be pacifist at heart can 
t d President of the United States. 
THR MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 
i 1 Mexico was an uprising against the very same type | 
which provoked the French Reyolution more than | 
i! rhe M o of Porfirio Diaz had its land in the posses- 
f tho nd persons, whose ancestors gained the titles 
igh favoritism. I} people were serfs, fixed to the land through | 
beyond their power to liquidate, paid a few cents a day through 
p bosses or pardone Huge estates were in the hands of religious 
ties. There were no free schools worth the name, no sanitation, | 
! no outlook. ‘The municipalities lost their freedom to act, being con- 
political chief ‘jefes politicos’ appointed by the President. 
hile enormous concessions, running into millions and hundreds 
. had been granted to foreigners, in most cases with no con- | 
ition of any consequence While Mexico is rich almost beyond 
in natural resources—oll, metals, agriculture, forests—-no part 
{ vealth reached the Mexican people. It was all absorbed by | 
itificos,” lericos,” ‘“ coneessionaries, bankers, and foreign cor- 
ns, British, American, and German. Some day, perhaps, an 
rnational judicial commission may have to decide on the validity 
these boldings 
Meanwhile revolutions can not go backward. Mexico can no more 
» back to the days of Porfirio Diaz than France to the days of 
Louis XV. When the ld is off the brigand comes to the surface. The 
lid of justice was off in the days of Diaz and Carranza has not been 
ble to get it put back. Meanwhile a great wound must heal from 
\ hin. It is not for Carranza or any other leader to redeem Mexico. 
It is a ‘oblem for the Mexican people, and at it they are working 
iduously In the State of Yucatan 2,400 free schools exist now, as 
ainst 200 in 1914. In Yucatan the great estates have been purchased 
d divided among small farmers, these forfeiting their titles if they 
iil to cultivate the land. Prohibition has been introduced into some 
tes, and basebal! and “ pelote”’ have taken the place of bull fights. 
politico’ has been everywhere abolished, and everywhere 
‘municipio’ or township is rising to be a center of local de- 
if Fourteen of the 27 States are following the example of 
Yucatan Notable among these are Michoacan, Vera Cruz, Jalisco, 
Queretaro, and Aguas Calientes. The regions in more or less discord 
(he boundary States, as Chihuahua and Tamaulipas, the mining 
where thousands of men are out of employment suffering from 
vnotil railways, mines, and smelters reopen, and the State of 
Morelos, where the untamed Indian, Zapata, has expelled or extirpated 
il property owners, Spanish or foreign. Our journals pay little atten- 
tion to these matters; as a Mexican leader has observed, they give 
» notice to a chance holdup of a train than to the regeneration and 
pacification ef a whole State. 
far as I can see, there are but three ways: of helping—to give 
sympathetic, intelligent observation to her problems, to loan money or 
‘ iit on terms not iuinous to the borrowers, and, most important, to 
give efficient help to her system of education. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 
FRANK 


OF 





TON. BUCHANAN, 


ILLINOIS, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Vonday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the essential fea- 
tures of the eight-hour day for the protection of humanity have 
been so well established it would be a waste of time and space 

undertake to enlarge upon them, but the application of the 
eight-hour day to the railroads is essential for the proper preser- 
vation of the physical and mental resources of the men employed 
in the great transportation service of the country, which is re- 
quired for the safety of the traveling public and efficient service 
to the business world. 

In my speech of August 11 (p. 1 


or, 


16 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
i ond) IT showed where the great brotherhoods of railroad em- 
ployees had paid out upward of $98,000,000 in death and dis- 
ability benefits. ‘These organizations have done much for the 
uplift, the welfare, and the enlightenment of their membership. 
They have improved working conditions, relieved distress, and 
been creat defenders of humanity. 

On the other side, we have the great trusts of the country 
which control our transportation facilities, as the Stanley Steel 
Trust committee investigation disclosed that the directors of 
ihe Steel Trust had control of transportation lines capitalized 
ut over $10,000,000,000. If that be true, the Rockefellers, the 


> 
LEM 





advocate an increase in freight rates if it can be shown by the 
juggling of the railroad cerporations that the S-hour day 
costs more than the 10-hour day. From their way of reasoning, 
it would be a miscarriage of justice to reduce the dividends on 
the billions of counterfeit capital known as watered stock that is 
being loaded on the railroads of the country. 

You can be assured that the Chicago Tribune, with its supposed 
great influence, will do its best to secure a continuation of the 
robbery and plunder of the masses ef the people by the big trust- 
owned transportation lines, as is indicated by the following 
editorial : 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 5, 1916.] 


POLITICAL TERRORISM AT WASHINGTON. 

Representative ADAMSON, of Georgia, chairman of the Interstate Com 
merce Committee, seems to be breathing forth fame. He intimates tiat 
if the railroad managers do not accept the President's proposal a law 
establishing the eight-hour day will be passed by Congress. 

The threat throws the situation which Mr. Wilson’s peace diplomacy 
has developed into high reliet. The American public would do well to 
observe it and let itself be heard emphatically. Mr. Wilson's control 
of Congress just before election seems to be complete, but the gravity 
of his blunder ought to arouse public opinion to a state before which 
even party subserviency will hesitate. 

When this Georgia stateman threatens to force a wage concession of 
fifty millions on the railroads, which is eventually upon the public, he 
undertakes a responsibility Congress will think twice before assuming. 
Such a law, as the public will soon fully realize, is net a limitation of 
labor law but a wage increase pure and simple. Furthermore, unless 
explicitly restricted in its operations in favor of a small class of th: 
highest paid wage earners in the country—an obvious injustice—it wil! 
force increases of pay for other classes of railroad employees to an 
amount which has been estimated at over $225,000,000. 

And the enactment of such a law by Congress would establish morally 
the principle of the eight-hour basic day throughout tne country, re- 
gardiess of special conditions as to locality and industry. 

If it be conceded that democratic industrialism is moving steadily 
toward shorter hours and higher pay, and liberals everywhere approve 
the tendency, only an ignoramus or a demagogue would dare to pri 
pose to force such a change at once, in defiance of our complicated 
structure of finance and industrial organization, national and inter- 
national. 

That such a threat should be made shows the quality of the states- 
manship we are afflicted with at this moment in Washington. It is 
no exaggeration to say, what the country should lose no time in realiz- 
ing, that the political manipulation by the President and his allies o 
the present wage controversy is a peril to the prosperity and peace 0 
the Nation unprecedented for nearly a generation. Not only has the 
President struck a vicious blow at the principle of peaceful adjustment 
of industrial disputes, but he and his political supporters are threaten 
ing to force upon the country a precipitate revolution of economic con- 
ditions the consequence of which will be costly if not ruinous to every 
individual and every class in the country. 

If ADAMSON’S threat were carried out, not only would the cost of 
transportation be raised by a staggering amount, thus raising the cost 
of living materially for every class from the day laborer up, but a 
period of industrial disorder would be inaugurated which would make 
short work of our present prosperity. 

It is time that sanity appeared in Washington and the irresponsi' le 
terrorism of demagogic politics be brought to an abrupt close. 


Of course the agents of the corporations have made many 
believe that the increase in freight rates received about a year 
ago was due to the increased cost of labor, but the fact of the 
matter is that the labor cost has been reduced 100 per cent in 
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I want to place on record here the protest of every laboring man | 

represented by these brotherhoods against the possible passage of any- 

thing that savors of making men stay at work during the period of what 

would happen here with the existing causes between the railways and |} 

their employees, assuming for the moment that a certain amount of | revenue. 

disintegration would take place on the other side, or that fhey should | 

play the game for all if is worth. 
This, 1 might say, is the view of every representative labor 


man in the country. It is the one inherent principle from which 
they shall never recede. 

The sixth recommendation provides for “the lodgment in 
the hands of the Executive of the power, in case of military 
necessity, to take control of such portions and such rolling stock 
of the railways of the country as may be required for military 
se and to operate them for military purposes, with the au- 
thority to draft into the military service of the United States 
such train crews and administrative officials as the circum- 
stances require for their safe and efficient use.” 

Such legislation, in my opinion, would be most dangerous and 
vicious. It would be making a “czar” or a “ kaiser” out of the 
President, putting in his hands the power to absolutely control 
any effort on the part of the wage workers of the country to 
improve their conditions, and finally, the President says, “ We 
should make all arbitral awards judgments by record of a court 
of law in order that their interpretation and enforcement may 
lie, not with one of the parties to the arbitration, but with an 
impartial and authoritative tribunal.” 

It seems to me that the recommendations of the President as 
a whole, if put upon our statute books, would destroy absolutely 
the activities of the workers of the country through their organi- 
zations and make them industrial slaves by law. Of course, the 
great percentage of unorganized workers are now made indus- 
trial slaves by the power of the trusts of the country, but cer- 
tainly the working people will not acquiesce in such legislation 
as contained in the recommendations of the President, even by 
their inactivity against it. 

The only solution of this whole transportation question is 
public ownership and operation. Among the employees of the 
railroads of the country, there are 229,000 that are not classified, 
which number no doubt include the spotters lickspittle Jawyers 
employed in the small cities to keep them from taking cases 
against the companies, lobbyists, and so forth, which apparently 
it was not the intention of the company to make public. 

It is not only upon the watered stocks, which I have men- 
tioned, that the people are forced to pay large dividends, but 
also the exorbitant salaries of the officers and the abnormally 
high prices of supplies that are paid, as the railroad officials 
have interests in the companies from which they purchase 
them, as in the case of the Steel Trust. 

The Steel Trust directors owning the railroads buy rails and 

other supplies from the steel companies and pay double and 
treble the prices that they are worth. In other words, they buy 
from themselves these supplies at abnormally high prices and 
then make the public pay for them by abnormally high freight 
rates, : 
If we had public ownership and control of the operation of 
ihe railroads, the employees would be given shorter hours and 
better conditions, and the public would seeure better service for 
less money. These improvements have been shown in every 
country where the railroads have been taken over by the State— 
that is, the working conditions for the employees have been im- 
proved and better service rendered to the public at a less cost, 
because the Government is always endeavoring to render the 
greatest service for the least money, while the greedy profit 
seekers are always endeavoring to get the most money for the 
least service. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. 


OF MONTANA, 


EVANS, 


In toe Hovset or Representatives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, in the time allowed me I purpose 
to comment briefly upon the accomplishments of the Democratic 
administration. 

THE TARIFF. 

The first great piece of legislation undertaken was a revision 
of the tariff. The motive actuating the Democratic Party in 
revising the tariff was that of the public good. Republican 
revisions, as a rule, considered the welfare of the protected in- 


| incident. The 





terests as paramount and the interest of the people as a mere 

Democrats put the people above every other 

consideration and presented the country with a tariff for 

Promises were redeemed (1) by an enlarged free list. 

(2) by lower duties on other goods, and (3) by an income tax, 
THE FREE LIST. 

Ail foodstuffs were made free, including wheat, corn, wheat 
flour, semolina, corn meal, bread, biscuit, wafers, eggs, fresh 
bacon, hams, potatoes, bananas, rye, rye flour, salt, and sugar, 

Sesides these, the free list was enlarged so as to include 
agricultural implements, bituminous coal, coke, bagging for 
cotton, cash registers, sewing machines, typesetting machines, 
typewriters, shoe machinery, cement, hemp, flax, hoop iron, 
band iron, baling wire, iron ore, sole leather, upper leather, 
patent leather, split leather, belting, harness and saddle leather, 
boots and shoes, harness, cut nails and spikes, wire nails, 
horseshoes and nails, needles, tacks, printing paper, logs, tim- 
ber, boards, lumber, fence posts, shingle bolts, shingles, hubs, 
wagon blocks, car blocks, heading blocks, clapboards, laths, 
pickets, palings, staves, ship timber, broom handles, wood pulp, 
and wool. 

INCOME TAX, 


In connection with the Underwood tariff act this administra- 
tion passed and put inte effect an income-tax law. Under the 
operation of this statute the wealthy and well to do pay into 
the Treasury every year $200,000,000 in taxes on their enormous 
incomes, which formerly went scot free. Under Republican 
rule this gigantic sum was raised by means of a tariff on food 
and clothing, which were largely consumed by the plain people. 
Under Democratic law, this burden has been shifted from the 
poor man’s bending back to the broad shoulders of those 
whose net incomes are in excess of $3,000 a year. What law 
could be more popular than this? What measure could be more 
just? What statute could more effectually lighten the load of 
those who struggle for their daily bread? Will any Republican 
eandidate for office advocate a repeal of this law? 

TARIFF COMMISSION, 

Ever since the American people repudiated the Republican 
arty for foisting upon the Nation the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law that party has in season and out advocated a tariff comuinis- 
sion. Believing that the American people wanted a nonpartisan 
commission to do exactly what the opposition had said they 
wanted done, the Democrats passed just such a bill. It passed 
by a handsome vote; 200 Democrats voted yes, none voted no; 
39 Republicans yes, and 139 voted against the establishment of 
just such a commission as they had told the people they wanted. 

THE CURRENCY. 


The second step toward the redemption of the promises of the 
Democratic Party was the passage of the Federal reserve bank- 
ing law, a bill for the establishment of banks and to furnish 
an elastic currency, to furnish a means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States. 

The old currency system which the country had endured for 
half a century was a makeshift war-time measure. It was in- 
adequate and had repeatedly wholly broken down. Under tlhe 
old system a dozen men either owned outright or through a 
system of interlocking directorates controlled practically the 
entire money supply of the United States. The banks were 
largely engaged in the Government’s business, while under that 
system the Government could only ineffectively regulate the 
banking business. Indeed, the Money Trust had become more 
powerful than the Government itself. You will recall that in 
1907, a time of profound peace and prosperity, a handful of 
men created a business depression between the setting of one 
sun and the rising of another, and an artificial panic swept from 
Maine to California. Wall Street was the seat of the financial 
government, and as from a throne the money-mongers wielded 
their despotic power without remorse and ruled the land without 
mercy. 

Under the present law such a panic is impossible. If any 
man has commercial paper he can go to his local bank for assist- 
ance. If the local bank has not the money it can take the paper 
and apply to the reserve bank. If the reserve bank has not 
the money, it in turn will take the paper to the Treasurer of tlic 
United States, and the Secretary of the Treasury will issue 
sufficient money to meet the demands of the business transactions 
of the country. This will furnish the people a large measure of 
local self-government in financial affairs. This annihilated the 
Money Trust. It will stabilize commercial conditions and encour- 
age enterprises throughout the United States. It makes forever 
impossible the manipulations of the Nation's finances. It pro- 
vides (he issuance of an elastic currency that will be forth- 
coming when the needs of the country demand, and will be 
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taken up and canceled when the needs contract. It ushers in an | was CG S 
era of new freedom rich in promises of prosperity in every legiti the ships | It 
mate business and every honest enterprise. but the Ds = Ie ( t ( ri . { 1 
You will recall how in 1907 Mr, Roosevelt, then President of | the m: y it s ens o 1 of t) ( 
the United States, had ordered deposited in the national banks | Nobody doubts 
of the country for the purpose of moving the crops the sum of | rates Y S 
$50,000,000, and how it developed before the Stanley investigat fi { } toa 
ing committee that $47,000,000 of this money was deposited in | foreig 
the banks of the city of New York, and when the panic was at | Trust 
its height it was loaned out at the rate of 10 per cent. For this 
money the Treasurer of the United States received no benefits, | All forward-] ing people and and 
and the whole increment from the same went into the pockets | blood in their veins l love o ty int e 
of a few bankers of the city of New York. deplored the system o 1 un in Ss CO v4 
Yes, my friends, the day of the Money Trust is over. That | crushing out the life or stunti the | \ 1 < 
establishment has closed its doors and gone out of business. and girls of tender age | s ictori en 
The Government of the United States has gone into the banking they should be in school or at play, and it ret | for a Demo- 
business, and the banks of the country have gone out of the cratic administration to place this wholes ‘ “ 
governing business. ‘pane-toan 
Porte ee Having by the Federal reserve act curbed 
Among the constructive legislation enacted by the present | yoney ‘Trust and released the commercial m its 
administration may be mentioned the trade-commission Dill. | thraldom. this Congress has enacted the first f: in bill in 
This bill makes unlawful all and every form of unfair methods | the history of this country. Everv first-class E nee. 4 on 
of competition, and clothes the commission with adequate powers | has such a law, and it is wholly inexcusable that those in « 
to destroy monopolies. The Clayton antitrust bill was enacted | trol of the Government should so long have neglected tl 
to supplement the Sherman law. It makes unlawful interlocking | ers. This bill makes it possible for the most numerous class 
directorates and holding companies. The bill fixes personal re- | of our population to borrow money at not el t 
sponsibility for unlawful corporate acts. Guilt is made per- | and it will probably not cost them to exce 
sonal, and no longer will we witness the head of one great cor- | 4 meeting of the Farm Loan Board in the city of it 
poration controlling scores of other corporations. You will | recently developed the fact that the farmers of my St were 
recall that anticipating the passage of this law Mr. Morgan with- | paying in interest, commission, and other charges : 
drew from control of a score of corporations. Mr. Baker did | of twice what it will cost them under this bill. Exxperts have 
likewise. Mr. Gary, of the Steel Trust, has recently severed his | jade estimates that this bill will save the farmers $2,000,000 
connection with half a hundred great corporations and no longer | g year. And still our opponents charge that we are : 
will it be possible for the head of one great corporation to deal | of neeation. 
with, buy from, and sell to another corporation of which he is 
the director and of which he is in practical control. Private For vears this countrv has been va e meres 
banks will not become depositors for interstate corporations; steel corporations, who made a co! 1 bid for art 
supplies and equipment will be purchased in open competitive | the Government called for a supply of that cor lity. Every 
market, and not from fake companies, so as to rob the stock- |} one conversant with the current topies of tl day will reeall 
holders of the railroads and other companies. As the advocate | pow. when this bill was first introduced, the Armor T1 
ind sponsor of such laws as this President Wilson has made tempted to threaten and bludgeon Congress by raising the price 
himself the greatest living example of developed national ethics, | o¢ armor plate immediately required by the Government S100 
and in the passage of these laws the American people are assured | 4 ton, and how, when their bluff was ealled, begged and « ed 
of the existence of a new code of business ethics and the dawn | Congress and offered to furnish them this material fo ( 
of a new era of business practices, | callv $100 a ton less than their first bid if the Congres ould 
The new freedom of the equality of opportunity for all and | agree not to establish a factory. Believing that so far 
pecial privilege for none is here. | sible the profits should be taken out of war, the D 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. | Congress placed this law upon the statutes. The resul ! 
This bill provides for compensation for every employee of the | confidently predict, duplicate the result of the « 
Government who is so unfortunate as to be injured while in the | a Government powder factory a few years ago, which l 
performance of duty, unless, of course, the injury is the result | the cost of powder to the Government about 50 pet 
of the voluntary act of the injured party. Men may differ about i 
the details of such a measure, but the fundamental principle In the closing hours of this session Coner s 
that the Government should do what it compels the private | with a most remarkabk tion | 
employer to do can admit of no dispute. verge of a Nation-wide railroad stril * rf the 
Our civilization is so complex and life is so constituted that | jnvolved in this matter was the cight-] - dav. b 
in the everyday routine of our affairs accidents will happen that | question involved in that trving 
place upon the individual a burden that is impossible for him | g¢rike with all its attendant hor 
to bear, and in such cases this burden should be borne by society The question of an eight-hour day no 
at large, and it is now being recognized that this is one of the | question. Society everywhere recog! iu 
burdens that society at large should bear. It is for this* reason justice of it. It was not the real question at Is 
that everybody has come to recognize the wisdom of compensa- lation passed The real overshadowing quest 
tion laws. : steps be taken to prevent a strike and avert a great « 
lentes Ov Pa The Democratic Party took the position that the strike ld 
For the last 50 years there have been intermittent efforts upon | pe averted. The Rt publican Party, in th 1 e of s 
\ the part of the people to interest Congress in the question of | jts eminent leaders. wanted actiol \ 
| ederal aid for wagon roads, but not since the days of Thomas fering, bloodshed, if not civil war. The D 
1 Jefferson has the Congress appropriated a dollar for this pur- | tion pelieved that an ounce of preve | 
pose until a Democratic administration, after nearly 50 years | eyre. and undertook to prevent ratle n cure I regret, M 
of Republican control, heeded the wishes of the great rural popu- Speaker, to find a f me n i 
\ ation and appropriated eighty millions for building roads. cue from the candi he Repub P 
| SHIPPING BILL, the measure. Yet the record shows number « ‘ 
é At the close of the Civil War we had a merchant marine second | voted for the bill. I am not ashamed of I 
yt ; to but one in the world; to-day the American flag is scarcely | of it; and my vote aided in ave a 2 
1e found upon the high seas. There are possibly three ways in We are advised, Mr. Speaker, that 
le which to get a merchant marine. The first is for private capital | made the principal iss in e m 
1s to build and operate the ships. The second is for the Govern- | Democratic Party welcomes the issue | 
yh F ment to furnish a subsidy to private concerns, and the third | times recognizes the justice of shorter ho 
1€ 5 is for the Government to build and operate its own ships. of the Republican membership of the Hous« 
r- ; Every possible obstacle was thrown in the way of this legisla- | man on the other side of the Hous hb 
rt | = tion by the Shipping Trust of the country. They characterized | voted for it; only the standpatters L le 
O- | 4 it as “socialism gone to seed.” They feared for the stability | against it. I: is true, I am sorry to say, t! 
= ; of the Government if it went into such a venture. Their desire | was voted on in the Senate every Republic 
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exception, aligned himself with the bosses of the House and 
voter against »mensure. The one exception was the Senator 
‘om Wisconsin [Mr. La For.erre], and Le voted for practically 

‘ ry , ‘mensure that has passed that bedy a the 
stration, and the people of his State ha just 


their npproval of his course by overwhelmingly renomi- 
him in his State. 
Congress saved the eountry from a civil 
dispassionate action to prevent a 

r cri tLe future. What would be the state of affairs 
in the United States to-day if less prompt and effective meas- 
ures had been adopted by the Government? That is the com- 
plete reply to all this irresponsible criticism. 


| gave it tiine for calm, 


APPROPRIATIONS, 

A creat hue and ery is being raised about expenditures and 
jount of money appropriated. This Congress did make 
appropriations. It appropriated five hundred millions 

lore for Ariny and Navy than any predecessor, and upon every 
tent our critics wanted te increase the appropriations. We 
uthorized the expenditure of eleven millions for an armor- 
plnte factory and twenty millions for a nitrate plant, both of 
hich will take the profits out of war. We are spending eighty 
lillions for good roads. Would they repeal that law? Nine 
itillions go to establish the Farm Loan System. Is anyone so 
hold as to say he will repeal that law? We are devoting fifty 
inillions to build up a Government controlled merchant marine, 
nd when you have deducted the amounts I have mentioned you 

ill find that the appropriations do not exceed those of preced- 

ne \curs. We have provided the revenue to meet these ex- 

triordinary expenditures not by a tax upon the backs and 
stomnchs of the poor, but by an income and inheritance tax 


have laid it where is belongs—on the well to do and the rich. | 


That, Mr. Speaker, marks the difference between the Republican 
and Democretic Parties. 
MEXICO. : 

When Mr. Wilson assumed control of affairs in Washington 
he inherited from his Republican predecessor the duty and re- 
sponsibility of terminating a reign of terror and bringing order 
out of chaos in the distracted country of Mexico. That un- 
fortunate country was a veritable inferne of insurrection. Bar- 
barisiad was rampant and .warfare was raging in every section, 
the half-civilized, illiterate people, with no knowledge or regard 
for the rights of citizens of other countries, insolent in their 

nduct toward us, doing many things that would tend to 
this country to declare war or otherwise discipline that 
unfortunnte nation. The President, realizing the unfortunate 
conditions of those people, overlooked many affronts offered to 
this country, and with a patience unknewn and unequaled in 
governmental affairs undertook to aid them by a show of friend- 
ship rather than a show ef force. It was then that the opposi- 
tion to that great man in the White House became most un- 
charitable. The press and the politicians, seeking to gain the 
temporary advantage, taunted and criticized what they called 
the watchful-waiting policy of the administration. But the 
American people are to-day proud of the manner in which the 
President sustained the dignity and prestige of the United 
States, 

\ more impulsive man, &@ man more ambitious for military 
slory, would have thrown an army onto the Mexican soil and 
with the battleships of this country bombarded every port of 
Mexico, and the result would have been that thousands of our 
brave young men would have been sleeping in unmarked graves. 
Thousands of others would have been languishing in hospitals 
with their bodies mangled and bleeding, their legs torn — 
by merciless shot and shell. Thousands of homes would be deso- 
late and thoucands of others would have their vacant chair. At 
the end of such a war—and it could only end one way—the 
national debt would have been multiplied and the land would 
have been filled with widows and orphans. Cripples hobbling on 
crutches in every community. But, thank God, we had a Wood- 
row Wilson in the White House; a friend of the right, a foe of 
the wrong; a lover of peace, who could not be driven, who could 
not be cajoled, but calmly, confidently, courageously held his 
head above the waves until at last, by patience and persistence, 
ind through watchful waiting, if you please, a new day has 
yroken; the sun of promise is once more rising on that stricken 
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In every home where hymns are sung, in every home where 
nt, a thousand prayers have gone up to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift that a man with the supreme patience 
of Woedrow Wilson occupied the White House during those 
tumultuous days. If there is anybody here, anybody who wants 
war, he has only to go across the Canadian line and he will find 
i country that is now asking the enlistment of men. But before 
he goes let him stop and look and listen. Let him see all Europe 
torn and bleeding. Look at the country of Belgium which for 
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| loved ones. 





years has been the home of millions of prosperous people, laid 
waste and prostrate. Let him hear the cries of the wounded; 
let him see the tears of the mother and the sisters and the daugh- 
ters and all those stricken people. Let him hear the prayers 
that go up to the great white throne that those near and dear to 
the millions that offer those prayers may return home to their 
In my judgment, when he has painted for himself 
that picture he, too, will go home at night and offer up a prayer 
= his guardian angel that Woodrow Wilson is in the White 
ouse, 





What Wilson Has Done. 





“I am willing, no matter what my iia fortunes may be, to pla 
for the verdict of mankind. Personally it wili be a matter of indi?- 
ference to me what the verdict on the 7th of November is, provided I 
feel any degree of confidence that when a later jury sits I shall get 
their judgment in my favor. Not in my favor personally—what dif- 
ference does that make ?—but in my favor as an honest and conscientious 
spokesman of a great Nation.”—Wooprow WILSON. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Th thy 7 mm TN 
EDWARD KEATING, 
OF COLORADO, 
In rHe Hovusr or RepresenTAarives, 
Thursday, September 7%, 1916. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on March 4, 1913, the people of 
the United States placed the Democratic Party in control ef our 
National Government. Woodrow Wilson became President, and 
strong Democratic majorities took the reins of power in ihe 
House and Senate. 

For three years and six months the Democratic Party has 
been directly responsible for every act of the legislative and 


HON 


| executive beanahen of the Government. 


How has the Democratic Party used this extraordinary power? 

The people are entitled to an answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a very strong partisan. In fact, I have 
net much respect for the man who wears a party collar. I am 
not one of those who contend that all the angels belong te the 
Democratic Party and all the devils to the Republican Party. 
There are a lot of fellows in our party I should like to swap 
for some men I know in the Republican Party. I am tempted 
to particuiarize, but that might prove embarrassing. And, any- 
how, that is not what I started out to say. 

The point I wished to make was this: The Democratic Party, 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, has made good! 

The record proves it. You can not get away from that. Facts 
are stubborn things, and here are the plain, unvarnished facts 
concerning what has been accomplished, not what has been 
promised, during Woodrow Wilson’s administration: 

RECORD OF ACHIBVEMENT. 

Peace: Maintaining national honor and dignity throughout, 
President Wilson has kept America at peace, safe in the midst 
of a “ world on fire,” and free to serve both the welfare of her 
own people and the broad vause of all humanity. 

Prosperity : Free of the horrors of war, enjoying the blessings 
of peace, aided by the constructive legislative enterprise of the 
Wilson. administration, the country has entered upon an era of 
prosperity hitherto unequaled in this or any other land. 

Monroe doctrine and Pan American affairs: Firm maintenance 
of t!.c Monroe doctrine and a new policy of absolute fair dealing 
with the Republics of all the Western Hemisphere has substi- 
tuted a feeling of trust and confidence among the Pan American 
countries for the feeling of distrust and doubt that formerly pre- 
vailed. This has resulted in agreements assuring lasting friend- 
ship and already has led to large expansion of American trade 
in South and Central America. 

Mexico: The administration.has dealt with Mexico in the 
k ndly spirit of tolerance and forbearance, engendered by the 
possession of superior power and a devotion to ideals of free 
government. Intent upon encouraging the development of con- 
stitutional government in Mexico and fostering the feeling of 
kinship which his entire Latin-American policy was building 
up among the republics of this hemisphere, the President has 
maintained the attitude of an indulgent friend toward the war- 
wracked southern republic, holding in reserve at all times the 
policy of physical force as an effective and decisive last resort. 

Dollar diplomacy: By placing the rights of nations above 
the dollar in determining foreign policy—by substituting for 
“dollar diplomacy” “decent diplomacy "—the divorcement of 
the Government from affiliations with special financial interests 
has been accomplished and the exploitation of the smaller Latin- 
American countries by private financial interests has ceused. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SAVING $150, FOR THE FARMERS. 


Rural credits: Last July we passed the Federal farm-loan act. 
ar as the farmers of this country are concerned this is prob- 
ably the most important piece of constructive legislation ever 
placed on the statute books of this Nation. 
ers to borrow money at 5 and 6 per cent, and it is estimated will 
save the men who cultivate the soii of this country from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred million dollars per year. 

Currency reform: For 25 years the Republican Party talked 
ibout banking and currency reform, but panics continued to 
devastate the country. Under the guidance of Woodrow Wilson 
ve passed the Federal reserve act, which makes it absolutely im- 
possible for this country to experience another “ money panic.” 
irom the point of view of the business man this legislation is as 
important as is the Federal farm-loan act from the point of 
view of the farmer. 

Good roads: This Congress has passed and President Wilson has 
approved a good-roads law which makes available $75,000,000 for 
the development of highway systems throughout the United States 
nder safeguards which prevent wasteful use of the money. 

In addition to that ten millions more are made available for 
use in the forest reserves of the West. Other parties have 
talked about good-roads legislation, but the Democratic Party is 
the first party to write a good-roads law on the statute books. 

Army and Navy: This administration has done more for our 
Army and Navy than any other administration in our history. 
The Members of this House know I am not a militarist, but I 
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want the people of this country to be in a position to safeguard | 


their liberties against foreign invasion or domestic aggression. 
The Democratic Party has given the Nation a Navy capable of 


overwhelming the Navy of any nation on earth with the exception | 


of Great Britain. This Congress has appropriated $635,844,095 
for the Army, Navy, and coast fortifications. This is a larger 


sum than was ever appropriated by any Nation for national | 


defense in time of peace. Under the circumstances it is small 
wonder that even the opponents of the Democratic Party have 
dropped the preparedness issue, 

Tariff revision downward: In keeping with the platform 
pledge of 1912, the Democratic Party revised the tariff down- 
ward, thus unfettering industry and commerce, depriving 
monopoly of its former control over production, distribution, 
and prices, and providing adequate customs revenue for the 
maintenance of the Government, but we went further, because 
we have just passed the tariff-commission bill, which we all 
hope will take the tariff out of politics. 

TAXING WEALTH INSTEAD OF INDUSTRY. 

Income and inheritance taxes: When the Democratic Party 
came into power it found that all the money needed to support 
the Government was being raised by a tax on the things men 
eat and wear and use. Therefore the workingman contributed 
practically as much to the support of Uncle Sam as did the 
multimillionaire. We have changed this manifestly unjust sys- 
tem, and during the coming year will raise about $250,000,000 
through income and inheritance taxes. Thus we have placed 


the burden of government on the back of wealth and removed | 


it to a certain extent from the back of industry. 

Ship-purchase act: 
For 50 years the American merchant marine has been undergoing 
slow but certain dissolution. When the European war broke out 
we found we were without vessels to carry our products to for- 
eign lands. In the face of very bitter and persistent opposition 
we have passed a bill providing $50,000,000 for the purchase of 
merchant ships to be operated under the American flag. 

Direct election of United States Senators: The Democratic 
Party has abolished the “American House of Lords,” or as 


some call it, the “* Millionaires’ Club,” and has made the Senate | 
of the United States truly representative of the people of the | 


United States. 

Federal Trade Commission: This new commission in the 
year and one-half of its operation with signal success has sup 
plied the demand for a tribunal to arbitrate commercial dis 
putes, to prevent “ unfair competition,’ and to do justice be- 
ween the public and the great industrial corporations, 

Child-labor law: I introduced this bill and succeeded in get- 
ting it through the House, but it was pigeon-holed in the Senate 
until President Wilson came to the Capitol and by the exercise 
of his personal influence succeeded in forcing its enactment. It 
bars the channels of interstate commerce to the products of 
those mines, quarries, factories, canneries, and so forth, which 
employ children of a tender age. It is an emancipation procla- 
mation for the children in industry. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE TOILERS. 

Labor’s Magna Charta: We have enacted laws preventing the 
ibuse of the injunction in labor disputes and legally declaring 
the labor of a human being not a commodity open to barter 


We have put “ Old Glory ” back on the seas. | 


} and sale like inanimate things. \\ passed 


It will enable farm- | 
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American farms, 


Helping the homesteader: When Wo 
office the man who atte Inpted ! 
domain was regarded as | 
administration of 


been changed. 


Secretary o f f 
More homestead entries |} e | 
congressional district during the last two years t 
Interior De] 
aging settlement and has made it clear that 
who acts in good faith will receive his patent 
Improved marketing system: The organization by the D 
ment of Agriculture of an Office of Markets and R LO 
tion applies scientific and modern business meth 
elimination of waste in transporting and distribut 
ucts. It is estimated that of the billions of ¢ 
paid by the consumers of this country for f 
about 30 cents on the dollar goes to the pocket f t 
The rest goes to the middleman. In Denmark 90 cent l 
io the farmer. If is hoped tl} thy t] 
Oflice of Markets and Rural Organ 
can agriculture a little nearer to tl 
Crop moving: By placing the surplus fund rf 
States Treasury directly in the bar 
at crop-moving periods the Wilsot 
nided the movement of crops to market and has | 
the practice of previous administratior 
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much-needed funds in the New York banks. 
DESTROYING THE EXPR LOBBY 
Parcel post: The Democratic Party enacted ep re 


law, and this administratior has developed 


i 
point where we have succeeded in breaking up the ey 
monopoly of the private express companies. TI comy 
have been compelled to reduce their rates and impr 
service, and every man and woman in the Nation who 

| sion to use the express service has benefited thereby. 

The lobby: When Wilson was sworn in as President Mi 
of 1913 the city of Washington was filled with lob! 
were sent here for the purpose of influencing Con 
matter of tariff and currency legislatio The Pr 
the searchlight of publicity on this “in sible 
and he drove the disreputable crowd from the Natio 
Philippine independence: By the Philippine bill rec 

| acted, a greater measure of freedom w allowed the | 
and their ultimate independence was assur S ‘ 
ROTH, Of Colorado, was more responsible t] 

| man in Congress for the passage of this bill 

The end of Cannonism: Keeping its pledge in the « 
of 1910, the Democratic House of the Sixty-second C 
abolished the system of czarism wl had be ‘ 
to the country under the name of “ Cannonism.” For 
House had been centrolled by a small group of | 
special interests. The people demanded a change, and the D 
cratic party effected it. 

“ He has kept us out of war”: TI 
terror to the hearts of our opponent 
brings an answering cheer from the lips of ¢ 
The issue was presented in masterly fas! b ( 
Martin H. Glynn in his keynote spe¢ l ‘© ft] Tr) 
national convention in St. Louis, wher 

“To maintain our national honor by p 
must,” is the motto of the President of the I 

This policy may not satisfy those who r ru I 
pleasure in despair. It may not satisfy the re eater or tl ! 
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does y those who worship at the altar ef the God of 


It a tisfy the mothers of the land at whose heart and fireside no 


ed an empty chair. 


I he daughters of this land from whom bluster and brag 

l ] y tl to the dissolution of the grave. 
satisfy the fathers of this land and the sons of this land who 
will ight for our flag and die for our flag when reason primes the rifle, 


1e sword, when justice breathes a blessing on the 


Mr. Speake ‘2 
years. 
Iam a candidate for reelection on the Democratic ticket in the 
third congressional district of Colorado. 

In an humble way I have had a part in the great work of the 
Wilson administration. 

I stand on that record. 


ave been a Member of this House for four 


The Demoeratie Administration and the Consular Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HENRY D. 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HON. FLOOD, 


In tur Houser or REepresentativEs, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, whatever partisan critics may say 
about the Demecratic Party, they can find little just fault with 
its attitude toward the Consular Service. It is well known that 
for many years our Consular Service was far from satisfactory. 
There was no thorough or systematic method of determining 
the fitness of the men to be sent abroad as consuls, and there 
was no law or effective regulation which insured retention in 
the service of men who were especially efficient. Upon each 
change of administration a majority of the members of the 
Cousular Service were recalled regardless of their usefulness 
or experience and were usually replaced by the new adminis- 
tration with inexperienced and untried men. It was a distin- 

uished member of the Democratic Party who set about to 

nedy this condition. During the Fifty-fifth Congress, in 
IS95, Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who was chairman of the 
Cominittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, introduced one 
of the most complete measures ever drafted for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Diplomatic and Consular Service under civil-service 

iles that has ever been submitted to Congress. He succeeded 

having the bill reported favorably to the Senate on February 
G, 1895, and the report of the Foreign Relations Committee upon 
that bill may well be regarded as a classic on the subject of the 
improvement in the foreign service. This occurred during Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration. Although Senator Mor- 
gan’s bill was not enacted into law, it gave great impetus to the 
movement for the reform of the Consular Service and contained 
the essential principles of all the bills that have since been intre- 
duced or enacted by Congress. 

President Cleveland, another eminent Democrat, foreseeing 
the failure of Congress to enact Senator Morgan’s bill into law, 

nd concluding that it was time to make some effort to improve 
the condition of the Consular Service, issued an Executive order 
on September 20, 1895, applying in a limited way the merit 
principles to the selection of men for appointment to the Con- 
sular Service. In his third annual message, dated December 2, 
(895, after setting forth the provisions ef the order, President 
Cleveland said: 

Jt is not assumed that this system will prove a full measure of 
onsular reform. It is quite probable that actual experience will show 
particulars in which the order already issued may be amended and 
demonstrate that for the best results appropriate legislation by Congress 
i mperatively required. 

In the consideration of the various bills for the improvement 
of the service which were introduced in Congress during the 10 
years following the Democratic Members ef the House and Senate 
contributed their full share. 

It is well known that when Mr. McKinley became President 
there was the usual pressure brought to bear for foreign-service 
appointments, with the result that from March 4, 1897, to No- 
vember, 1898, 238 out of a total of 272 members of the Consular 
Service had been recalled and their places filled by new men, 
and this notwithstanding President Cleveland’s earnest attempt 
to apply to candidates for appointment as consuls some adequate 
test of their efliciency and their fitness. Indeed, President Cleve- 
land's Executive order of December 2, 1895, became under the 
McKinley administration almost a dead letter and that the ex- 
amination required was little more than a form, 
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When in 1906 Congress took up in earnest the improvement 
of the Consular Service the Democratic Members of the House 
and Senate gave to the law which was then enacted their hearty 
support. That law, the act of April 5, 1906, did not, however, 
contain any provision applying civil-service principles to the 
selection of men for appointment to the Consular Service as was 
contemplated by the bill prepared 10 years before by Senator 
Morgan. It was necessary, therefore, for President Roosevelt, 
by Executive order, to supplement the iaw passed by the Repub- 
lican Congress and establish rules and regulations for the exami- 
nation of candidates for appointment in the Consular Service 
and to lay down principles which should govern promotions of 
men in that service. 

An attempt has been made in some quarters, and even, I regret 
to say, upon the floor of the House, to show that the present 
Democratic President, Mr. Wilson, has modified or evaded the 
rules governing appointments in the Consular Service estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt in 1907. Let us examine the facts. 
At the beginning of the present. administration there was appre- 
hension in many quarters that the President would refuse to be 
bound by the rules promulgated by President Roosevelt under 
a Republican administration and retain in the service the men 
appointed during the Republican administration, the great ma- 
jorty of whom were Republicans, and deny himself the right to 
appoint consuls of his own selection. But that prediction proved 
groundless, for on June 16, 1913, the President announced that 
he had had under consideration the matter of appointments to 
the Consular Service and had authorized the Secretary of State 
to make the following public statement: 


The civil service was, by an Executive order issued June 27, 1906, 
extended to the Consular Service, and the President is entirely in sym- 
pathy with the purpose which the order was intended to subserve. He 
believes that consular appointments should be made upon examination 
and that promotions should be made upon merit. If vacancies occur, 
they will be filled from within the service, where this can be done with- 
out injury to the service. If a vacancy occurs in one of the higher 
positions, and he does not at the time find within the service a person 
entirely qualified to fill such position, he will feel at liberty to exercise 
the right vested in him to suspend the Executive order in respect to 
that particular appointment, but such an appointment will be an ex- 
ception to the rule and will be made only when he is convinced that the 
good of the service clearly requires such an exeeption. 


Since the beginning of President Wilson’s administration 61 
appointments have been made by him to the position of consul 
general or consul, exclusive of those men already in the service 
who have been merely transferred or promoted. All of those 
61 men appointed were either transferred from the Department 
of State, in accordance with the rules, or promoted from the 
grade of consular assistant or student interpreter, also in ac- 
cordance with the rules, or appointed from the eligible list in 
the usual manner required by the rules, with the exception of 
6. The latter were appointed under a suspension of the rules 
by Executive orders, which were issued by the President and 
made public at the time they were issued. In order to correct 
an¥ misapprehension of the facts in regard to these men there 
is submitted the following biographical sketch of each mun so 
appointed : 


Otis A. Glazebrook, of Elizabeth, N. J., was appointed consul at 
Jerusalem February 18, 1914, on the authority of an Executive order 
dated February 10, 1914. At the time of his appointment Mr. Glaze- 
brook was 69 years of age. He was a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Chureh, having served 7 years in Virginia, 4 years in Baltimore, 3 
years in Macon, and was for 17 years rector of St. John’s Church 
in Elizabeth, N. J., retiring from the active ministry in 1912. He was 
chaplain of the University of Virginia, also of the National Guard of 
several States, and of other organizations. 

Wilbur Keblinger, of Staunton, Va., was appointed consul at Malta 
May 15, 1914, under the authority of an Executive order dated March 
28, 1914. Mr. Keblinger was born in November, 1875, graduated with 
a degree of LL. B. from George Washington University. He was em- 
ployed in the Southern Railway and American Ordnance Co. for two 
years and for the same length of time was a clerk in the War Depart 
ment. From 1899 to 1914 he was secretary of International Boundary 
Commission, United States and Mexico, and was commissioner for the 
United States on the Rio Grande Commission from 1910 to 1914. 

John M. Savage, of Newark, N. J., was appointed consul at Sheffield 
July 27, 1914, under the authority of an Executive order dated April 21, 
1914. Mr. Savage was born on December 10, 1864, and studied law 
for two years and had been engaged in various capacities tn linen and 
knitting mills for a number of years and was also in 1912 and 1915 in 
banking and brokerage business in New York. He was American vice 
consul at Belfast in 1885 to 1889, vice consul at Dundee from 1893 to 
1894, and consul at Dundee from 1894 to 1897, retiring from the service 
upen a change of administration. 

Wallace J. Young, of Illinois, was appointed consul at Carlsbad July 
24, 1914, under he authority of an Executive order dated May 26, 1914. 
Mr. Young was born August 21, 1880, and is a graduate of Central 
High School of Washington, D. C. He was private secretary to several 
Members of Congress; was a clerk in the Census Bureau and in the Civil 
Service Commission from 1900 te 1907, when he was transferred to the 
State Department as a clerk of class 1. He served In the State Depart- 
ment for over seven years, being promoted through the various crades 
from class 4 to class 1. He served as clerk to the Third Assistant Secre- 
tary; was secretary for several years to the Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service; was with the Agency of the United States in the 
Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague in 1910; was assistant secretary of 
the American Delegation to the Opium Conference and special disburs- 
tng officer to the same delegation in 1911. 
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deputy consul at Saltillo in 1907 and served in that capacity until 1915 


Thus it will be seen that only one of the six men appointed | 


by the President under suspension of the rules had never had 
experience in the Consular Service or in the Government serv- 
ice under the Department of State, and that officer is Mr. Glaze- 
brook, and in regard to him it 
general information that since the beginning of the European 
war and the entrance of Turkey into that conflict Mr. Glaze- 


ivy be said that it is a matter of |} 


brook has had one of the most trying posts in the Consular Serv- 
ice. He has been responsible for the protection of the lives | 
and property not only of American citizens but of the subjects 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and other nations who have 
intrusted the care of their interests in enemy countries to the 
United States during the present war. No one acquainted with 


the facts will deny that Mr. Glazebrook has acquitted himself of 
a very difficult task in an unusually creditable manner. 

Some unfounded criticism has also been made of the appoint- 
ment as consul or consul general of men holding positions in the 
Department of State, but the facts show that with the excep- 
tion of two all of the men so appointed were consular officers 
who had been brought into the department for special duty 
and that their appointment as consul or consul general by Presi- 
dent Wilson meant merely the transfer from the department 
hack to the service to which they belonged. The two exceptions 
mentioned were men who had served in the Department of State 
from one to two years before their appointment as consul, which 
appointment was made in pursuance of the following paragraph 
of the rules prescribed by President Roosevelt: 


Persons in the service of tl 





Depa f State with salaries of 

$2,000 or upward shall be eligible for p1 on the basis of ability 

nd efficiency as shown in the service to any le of the Consular Servy- 
ice above Class VIII of consuls. 

In order that some idea of the qualifications of these men 


may be gained, a biographical sketch of each is submitted as fol- 
lows: 


Calvin M. Hitch, of Georgia, is 47 years of age, a graduate of Emory 








College with the deg of A. B.: p ticed law in Georgia for six years; 
was a member of the Georgia Leg ture in 1896 and 1897: was execu 
tive secretary to thi governo of Georgia from 1898S to 1907; was 
private secretary to Senator Bacon, of ¢ rgia, from 1907 to 1910; was 
general agent of an insuran: ompany in Georgia from 1910 to 1913; 
was assistant chief of the Latin A ‘ican Di nt of 





i sion of the Departmen 
from 1913 to 1915; and wa ppointed consul at Nottingham, 
1, February 2, 1915, under Paragraph III of the Executi ler 
of June 27, 1907 


William F. Kelley, of Nebraska, was, when appointed, near 





i, ly 41 years 
; Was a graduate, with a degree of Ph. D., of Hillsdale 
tieed law in Lincoln, Neh $ 1d was appointed clerk 
to the Secretary of State O 

Department of State August . 1914, an consul at Rome June §8, 
1915, under paragraph 3 of the Executive order of June 27, 1907. M 
Kelley recently died at his post of duty in Rome 





College: 





But this administration has not only retained unmodified and 
enforced the regulations for the appointment and promotion of 
men in the Consular Service which were promulgated by a 
former administration, but it has made many efforts to still 
urther improve the service through constructive legislation and 
adequate appropriation, and has, moreover, placed among the 
statutes the only existing legislative recognition of the applica- 
tion of civil-service principles to appointments and promotions 
in not only the Consular Service but the Diplomatic Service as 
well. The act of February 5, 1915, passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress and approved by President Wilson, contains the following 
section : 


_ Sec. 5. That the Secretary of State is directed to report, from time to 
time, to the President, along with his recommendations for promotion 
or for transfer between the department and the foreign service, the 
names of those secretaries in the Diplomatic Service and the names of 
tho consular officers or departmental officers or employees who, | 

of efficient service, an accurate record of which shall be 

Department of State, have demons ted special efficiency, an 
= the names of persons found upon examination to have fitness for 
appointment to the lower grades of the service. 


Vv 
i 
} 








All efforts for a period of 20 years to secure the enactment of 
a law applying civil-service principles to the appointment of 
men to the Diplomatic and Consular Service having failed, it 
remained for a Democratic Congress and a Democratic Presi- 
dent to enact the only existing law giving legislative approval 
to the application of civil-service principles to the appointment 
and promoton of officers in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 
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Admiral Winslow, commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
vreed with Admiral Fiske in his testimony on February 24, 
i916. Speaking of Admiral Winslow, reminds me that on that 
same day when he was asked by Congressman STEPHENS as to 
the condition of our Pacific Fleet, he replied: 

ar luck, one good battleship ought to be stronger than all we have got. 

On February 25, 1916, Admiral Badger punctured Secretary 

niels’s claims when he was interrogated by the House Com- 
milie on Naval Affairs. Congressman Rosperts said to him: 


{ius the increased efficiency of our Navy from year to year kept pace 
with the increased efficiency of other navies? 
Admi ral Badger replied; 
nk not. 


Of course, even before it collected an interview with dear 
old Admiral Dewey, the New York World knew perfectly well 
the true condition of the Navy; that is, the World knew ail 

out the Navy until election time drew near and it became 
the Democratic Party organ. On February 27, 1916, the World 
published its own analysis of the United States Navy. Here 
is an extract from the beadlines with which the World prefaced 
its analysis: 

Analysis of Navy by World shows 40 per cent of ships in Atlantic 
not fit for war 

Greatest weakness is shortage of men and officers. 

Half of the destroyers are not manned and the entire submarine 
flotilla is in imperfect condition. 

Our fleet is blind, having neither air scouts nor swift battle cruisers. 

Those headlines do not seem to indicate that the World’s 
aualysis and Secretary Daniels’s claims have many points in 
common. But the most damning evidence against Secretary 
Daniels is contained in the report on the Atlantic Fleet in 1915 
made by Admiral Fletcher, its commander in chief. This réport 
was for a long time suppressed, but was forced out last Jan- 
uary when the United States Senate adopted Senator Lopcr’s 
peremptory resolution of January 8, 1916. The closing words 
of Admiral Fletcher's report should of themselves be sufficient 
to put the public on its guard against a Secretary of the Navy 
who continually pre co that the Navy is in a high state of 
efficiency when the Navy is not in a high state of efficiency at 
all. Here is the last paragraph of Admiral Fletcher’s report on 
the Atlantie Fleet for the season of 1915: 


In brief the principal weaknesses and requirements of the fleet are as | 


follows 

(a) Shortage of officers. 

(b) Shortage of men. 

(c) Lack of fast armored ships and fast light cruisers. 

(d) Limitations of mobility and seagoing qualities of submarines. 

(e) Lack of aircraft. 

(f) Lack of radio direction finder. 

(7) Too frequent overhaul of battleships. $ 
{h) Necessity of maintaining full complements in active ships of the 
cet 


(i) Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels. 
iyi Oe of mobilizing ships in reserve annually with the ac- 
' (k) Need of battle target practice at long ranges. 

(l) Necessity for increased facilities at fleet rendezvous. 

(m) Provision for division commanders for mining division and aux- 
iliary division. 

(n) Provision for more speed In design of fighting craft intended to 
operate with the fleet. 

(o) Need of antiaircraft guns. 

Pretty much every one of these weaknesses is directly the re- 
sult of Secretary Daniels’s policy. He refused to recommend 
any more officers. He refused to recommend any more men. 
The General Board of the Navy in the fall of 1914 recommended 
19,600 additional men. Secretary Daniels demanded the instant 
suppression of that recommendation on penalty of smothering 
the General Board’s report altogether. (See evidence of Ad- 
miral Fiske before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, Mar. 24, 1916.) He failed to recommend 
nny fast battle cruisers whatever. When the General Board of 
the Navy in the fall of 1914 recommended $5,000,000 for air- 
craft Secretary Daniels cut out the recommendation entirely. 
Even when he was asked by the Committee on Naval Affairs 
whether he did not want the modest amount of $1,000,000, he 
declared that he did not care to ask for it. Congress gave it to 
him in spite of himself, and precious little use has he made of it, 
for in the month of August, this year, there were only seven 
neroplanes in the Navy that could fly. As to the other faults 
which Admiral Fletcher found there is not one of them which 
would have been tolerated by a Secretary of the Navy who 
knew his job. 

The whole business amounts to this: For nearly two years 
Secretary Daniels continued to regard the Navy as a laboratory 
in which to indulge his smattering taste for politico-sociological 
experiments. Even amid the world-wide clash of resounding 
arms, he continued serenely on his way and smilingly told Con- 
yress that the country’s revenues could not stand the drain if 
we undertook to meet the views of the General Board of the 
Navy. 
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W nook, emery and other 


Agricultural implements, and parts of: 
Hay rakes and tedders 
Mowers and reapers 
Planters and seeders.............-- 
Plows and cultivators. . 


Serer eee eee eee ee ee ee 


All other, and parts of. 


Codec cccccccseccescocesecese 


“All other (including fow Is). 


Total esis tan cecupn sein 
: Paintings and statuary... .| 
‘Ashes stos, mi amufactures 


U —_— actured 
Manufactures of 
Athletic and sporting goods 
Babbitt metal 


Bauxite concentrates... .............--- 
Blacking (including shoe paste and 
polish, and other) 





Brass, and manufactures of: 

Scrap and old, fit only for remanu- | 
plates, sheets, etc............---- 
‘Atticles made from 


1 
Bran and middlings 
Bread and biscuit 


Dried grains and malt sprouts pastel 
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Exports of Domestic Merchandise. 


NSION OF REMARKS 


1 
K. MEEKER 
MISSOURI, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following, which 
is a summary of exports of domestic merchandise, by articles 


and value, as published by the Department of Commerce in their 
monthly issue of June, 1916: 


ne nd — of domestic merchandise, nad arlicles and values 





’ 


Twelve months ending June— 


1914 


5, 265, 926 


2,519, 276 
4, 246,461 


31, 965, 789 


1, 101, 920 


647, 288 
133, 751 
3, 388, 819 
690,974 
534, 543 
408, 2814 





5, 803, 659 


1,415, 302 | 
687, 073 





1, 131, 086 
362, 347 | 
783, 120 












327, 426 
135, 207 
449, 909 
654, 372 
283’ O18 


! 
{ 
188, 924 | 
37, 225 | 


25,149) 














———— 





1915 | 1916 


$1, 630, 265 
1,703, 07:: 


3,888,388 


17,611, 29 
5, 644,340 


2,383, 76 
238,715 
73,531, 14 
22,946, 31. 
231, 53° 
331, 337 


99, 662, 81 


404, 52 
1,019, 03; 


830, 94 i 
510, 29) 


874, 62 
35, 669, 59 
128, 331, 82) 


164, 876, 041 


20, 665, 5 532 
432, a 
787, i 
431, O14 


87,347, 80 
1, 293, OY! 


435, 696, 62) 


454,74) 
180, 171 
1, 132, 282 
1,902, 5% 
75, 65 


2, 158, « 


4,543, él 
7,002, 
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Sommary of exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. Ss mar! f exports 





Automobiles, and | eereeees ‘ we $ , #1 N,S —_— 
Cars, passenger an dy : $ 
of, and aB other Lead, 1 
j seam railw 7,40 — ‘ 24 ) 6 
7 For ¢ rrailways...... 8, 208 ] 2,541,4 I 









































1.9 t 1,4 176 16 j i 
1.1 < SR 5 200 | Le 
‘ AO) « | 
i 
) sis Me if 
4f) QR 4 ] M « 
l 2 2 Q 1 167, 742. 608 | 
i 7 $ 
, it 24 7 
( j } l } 4,118 4 
i | 1 
5 g 
i< r ; ~ ' 
€ l : 1 : I 
| 
, 4 wo 
j ». and : | 
mant | 
Sea-isl ) 
2 - ” $ 
To i " ‘ 
T nd embr le r} 
R exc r b r 
VW i co 4 , : x7 | 
v¢ il g 1 + | D 
Yarn 2 
All other manufactures ¢ ttor 5.8 {29 6. 482 91. 408 ) ‘ 
; ; : | ’ 
e me } 
‘ } ] } 
i 
‘ g |} 
1 a 1 ve 
nd « 4 2 ‘ { | N 
Egg 19 
trica 25, (nt i 19 5 a 
vr $3] iv? t< N ‘ 
otal 6, 272.19 41 + 467 . ‘ { 
‘ au (41 ¥2 | 1.018 i 
r ‘ 1] 17S . S70. SS ' 4 197 
egetable and textile gi | Cake , 
nanuf. Ires 0 12 170 12 
ee 12, 842, 173 2 
j 1d nut ‘ 31, 850, 392 | 34 i 
Furniture of metal............. - ‘ 13, 968 x 
Furs and fur skins. ............. oa 14, 969, 371 
ss and glassWare................ 3, 729, 623 5, < 
cose and grape sugar. ......... a 4,565,919 | } 
atin cis aitatats dined aeun 4 a sh 2958, 611 
Gold and , manufactures of, in- 
iding jewelry: 
Gold and silver, manufactures of.. 426, 912 l 
WU Mwindidhnda ta +ciadenen . 1, 005, 285 t 
irease 6 { 
Lubricating....... 2,394, 918 2 r ma red— 
_ Soap stock and othe 5, 046, 959 4 1 or fuel oil 13,74 18 
Hair and man 1, 429, 794 1 2 
' ar ee eS a 827, 205 ] ‘ 
{ Hides and skins (except fur skins), cat I 
a 2, 807, 253 4 27 
1001 ! 
I A eae - oa » 
q Household and personal effects. .......| 4,: lies have 1d le 
an India rubber, manufactures of.........! 14,7 I 
! : 
+) | - 2 
1, 
10, 
y 4, 
1, i4 
1) ; 
i 4,: 
4 Us } } 
- ” cs aaa 1 ent i A 
ry, razors, table, all other | i ! nd t 
3 Enamel ware, bathtubs, lavatories, | | re 
. ; _and sinks, all other.......... grapho} 1€ n 
# Pate i ae | reall ¥ 
4 Howp, band, and 
) o MUO i : 98,835 | ap hon i 
1 é Iron and steel, and manufactures of...| 251, 480, 677 . 
% /€-welers’ ashes and sweepings......... 29, 53¢ I ma for 
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Summary of ¢ rports of domestic merchandise—Continued, 
Twelve months ending June 
‘ | 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 
| | 
| j 
Ty foot en 
Photogray od $9,431,800 | $8, 276, 291 | 
llast builder's and common.... 283, 325 189, 415 | 
Ilated ware (except cutlery and jew- 
1 ee $99, 391 624, 490 1, 162, 001 
llumbago or graphite | | 
Unmanulfactured oni =a 387, 075 | 152, 446 46, 807 
Manufactures of ants 269, 499 | 368, 333 | 845, 729 
Cele ORE oc, 5.k 655 cavd wins x needa 32,241 | 155,089 | 272, 086 
I UUONS ao 5 ns cap srarepreneithaes sé aimee tea 212, 054 | 254, 250 
Kioofing feit and similar materials..... 1,029, 127 880, 944 | 1, 552, 535 
MRE S b's Sas os ba pe Ubaindes WER Ree Ae } 542, 783 616, 132 600, 648 
Beer i ' sate ste. ceomceaines 3,190,745 3, 861, 064 3, 538, 508 
Silk, manufactures of................. 2, 307, 605 2, 745, 396 5, 204, 813 
Soap 4,939, 002 | 4, 858, 299 i 6, 319, 758 
Malt liquors............. ee es 1, 485,176 | 1,082, 112 | 1, 064, 627 
iriis, distilled... . a 2, 275 1, 982,019 | 11, 062, 386 
ut 332, 369 | 450, 598 
piriis, wines, and malt | 
liquor , 34,420} 3,396, 500 12, 577, 611 
Other beverage 919 373, 560 389, 213 
I as le oa 3 866 | 109, 635 | 165. S84 
Starch , 230 | 2, 939, 453 | 5,576,914 
Stone pee a ‘ , 708 1, 265, 516 | 1, 439, 044 
Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of.| , 507 680, 492 691, 164 
Sugar and molasses | 
Mola pace 175, 498 | 145, 274 524, S61 
sirup . 1, 491, 639 j 1, 653, 495 2,107, 068 
Sugar, refined ‘ i 1,839, 983 | 25, 615, 016 79, 390, 147 
Surgical appliances (not including | | 
instruments) 1, 288, 467 | 4, 418, 303 3, 166, 718 
Tin, manufactures of Sa 1,477,584 | 1, 786, 038 3, 088, 873 
‘Tobacco and manufactures of 
Unmanufactured 
Ee - 53, 903, 336 44, 479, 890 52, 813, 252 
ms and trimmuings......... 60, 334 13, 939 350, 343 
Manufactures of 
: | bas . a _ ~~ 
Cigarette savas sstneuh saan 4, 775, 038 | 3, 459, 700 4, 325, 513 
Cigars and cheroots....... ie 34, 099 | 32, 651 24, 439 
Plug bbb Unankt+hkeseeaweee 1, 706, 732 1, 667, 539 1, 249, 388 
SEIOKENG se cccvcacccccueseesess 785, 627 } 1,035, 989 §39, 56S 
All other....... swiacenasnieg wis 188, 315 272, 809 455,239 
Toy — an pass 809, 120 | 929, 864 2,030, O89 
Trunk ilises, and traveling bags... 505, 331 251, 562 528, 396 
Type. cab eee hie Cas 219, 491 117, 596 122, 66 
Typewriter ribbons... ieee 304, 693 | 301, 765 460, 463 
Vegetable pieeas 6, 938, 400 | 10, 813, 151 15,952, 412 
Vulcanized fiber, and manufactures of. 854, 642 383, 148 674, 619 
Wood and manufactures of............ | 108, 179, 640 | 49, 787, 303 60, 707, 229 
Wool, manufactures of: | 
Wearing apparel.............. cre 2, 148, 235 | 9, 108, 900 | 19, 368, 501 
Woolen rags, all other, total. ........ : 4, 790, 087 27, 327, 451 53, 983, 655 
Zinc, and manufactures of: } 
Ore ‘ - ee 559, 785 | 
Dro 7 . wed 29. 084 | 
Vigs, bars, plates, and sheets...... 247, 864 
Spelter, cast in pigs, plates, slabs, 
etc, 
Produced from domestic ore...|............+- 
Produced from foreign ore. ....!.........-.200- Loe ater n eee 
Zinc, rolled in sheets, strips, ete...!....... pees tddaT se ) , 
All other manufactures of......... 158, 344 | 1, 176, 629 | 1, 208, 426 
otal (except ore and dross).....} 406,208 | 21, 243, 935 45, 867, 156 
All other articles......... ai ede 7, 683, 774 11, 616, 243 24, 358, 5°35 
otal value of exports, domestic 
RUC inci sssdrghacese 2, 329, 684, 025 2, 716,178,465 | 4,272,397, 774 
| } i 
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Socialism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or RepresenTATIVvVEs, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to submit an address by Rey. 
Luther Roberts, of Ada, Okla., delivered on the 20th day of 
April, 1916, on the subject of “ Socialism and religion”: 


A STUDY OF THE SOCIALIST PHILOSOPHY AND PROPAGANDA, 


[An address by Rey. Luther Roberts, of Ada, Okla., delivered before the 
district conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South in Okla- 
homa, Apr. 20, 1916.] 
\ few years ago I was placed on the program of our summer school 

of theology to discuss “ Socialism and religion.” At the time many 

asked, “ What has the church to de with socialism?" The question was 
variously answered by men who had given little or no thought to the 
socialist movement. Some of them were sure it was a harmless political 
agitation, and as such weuld soon cease; others, that while it was only 
litical agitation, it was pitched upon a plane which made it injuri- 
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cus to the public peace and morals; still others, that beneath it lay a 
corrupt and pestilent philosophy, the progress of which ought to be 
checked. If we could so define socialism as to confine it within the 
limits of a purely political movement, without harmful elements, we 
would be relieved of the duty of taking it into the Christian pulpit ; but 
since We can not so define it, but find, on the other hand, that it is 
indeed 2 corrupt and pestilent philosophy, we have but to consult our 
ordination vows to see our duty in the premises, 

In seeking a definition of this great movement, I have confined myself 
to the recognized leaders within the movement: in no instance have | 
gone to those who speak from the outside. In the ligkt of the know! 
edge which I have gained from a somewhat familiar acquaintance with 
those on the inside, I want to venture the following definition, and 
hazard the prophecy that you will never hear it denied by any com 
petent authority : Socialism is, in politics, republicanism; in economics. 
communism; in religion, atheism. No detinition of socialism is ad 
quate which does not measure off the whole, of human life. NSocialisn 
is a philosophy; it was a philosophy ages before it wrote a politica! 
platform or conceived a political program. There is a general lack ot 
correct information with regard to the real spirit and fundamenta! 
claims of this movement, and it is due to the fact that men have looked 
upon it as a political movement. a recrudescence of populism. 

Now, Socialists hold some things in common with the Populists, also 
with the Democrats and Republicans; but it is not these things with 
which we are here concerned. It is only when socialism invades th 
religious and ethica) realm that we deem it advisable or proper to 
speak, 

There is one socialism, but many organizations, as there was on 
Israel, with many surface divisions of tribes, What is fundamentally 
true of one branch of socialism is true of the whole movement. Every 
Socialist Party on earth is based upon the principles and committed 
to the program set forth in the Communist Manifesto, the birth cry o! 
modern socialism and the recognized international platform of th: 
movement. ‘That this one socialism is essentially atheistic and anti 
religious is a common charge, and the charge is easily supported by the 
utterances of the majority of Socialist leaders in every country in th 
world. It may be cbjected that such utterances are but the privat: 
opinions of certain individual Socialists, and this objection might hay: 
weight were it not for the fact that organized socialism has picked up 
these utterances and published them to the world as a necessary out 
come of Socialist philosophy. And when it is shown that the philosoph 
of socialism makes necessary this antireligious attitude the reasons for 
the frequent socialistic attacks upon religion and the church are mani 
fest. 

For propaganda purposes the Socialist papers and agitators will tei 
you that socialism has nothing to do with religion; but if you will turn 
to their literature you will find that they have said more about religion 
than any other subject, with the possible exception of the woman ques 
tion, and that question itself, from the Socialist standpoint, involves a 
discussion of religious authority. Now, the fundamental of socialism is 
“economic determinism,” i. e., economic causes have produced the pres 
ent system of organized society with its prevailing ideas of philosophy, 
history, economics, government, morals, and religion. ‘This doctrin 
grows out of the materialistic conception of history, which bears th 
names of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, the founders of modern 
revolutionary socialism. 

It is a theory of social evolution, and the conception is borrowe:! 
from the Darwin and Wallace theory of organic evolution, and while 1 
great many intelligent Socialists are not willing to go so far, the vast 
majority of the leaders make it economic fatalism. With one voice do 
they declare that the existing order has been reached by certain method 
of producing and effecting the exchange of the necessities of life, and 
that the Socialist state will be reached by the same route. 

The philosophy of determinism was familiar to the Greek philosophers 
some centuries before the Christian era. Democritus developed in hi: 
system the atomical theory of the origin of the universe; i. e., th: 
world was formed by the eternal motion of an infinite number of invisi 
ble atoms “which differ from one another in form, position, and 
arrangement, and which have a primary motion which brings them into 
contact, and forms innumerable combinations,” resulting in the phe 
nomena and productions of nature. Other philosophers elaborated this 
scheme, attributing to the atoms a certain determining quality, impelli: 
them to a given development, bringing the world to its present stax: 
without the intervention of a first cause. Thus the world came and thu 
the world is ushered on by the cold dead hand of this atheistic fatalism 

In e:aborating their theory, Marx and Engels, both being uncompi: 
mising atheists, wove their atheistic dialectics into the very foundations 
of the “ cooperative commonwealth,” the communistic dream of socif 
ism; and to remove the atheism is to wreck the commonwealth. It | 
not charged here that socialism is atheistic because Marx and Erge! 
were atheists, but because as a movement it accepts and proceeds up: 
the atheistic dialectics of Marx and Engels. When Marx said that “ T! 
religious world is but the reflex of the real world” he meant to exclud 
religion from the Socialist philosophy. But he said more. He sai 
“ Christianity, like all religions, is but an expression of material con: 
tions, a direct outcome of social relations, the unsubstantial image of 
world reflected in the muddy pool of human intellect.” 

Practically every Socialist of any consequence in the Marx party wh 
has written on social economics has written from the standpoint of th 
atheist. The leaders, from the beginning, have been bitterly ani 
religious. This is not denled by the ordinary rank-and-file Sociali 
Isolated persons connected with the Socialist movement have not be 
selected to show that socialism is committed to atheism. The chars: 
is made emphatically that the overwhelming majority of Sociali 
leaders the world over have preached and do preach atheism as a neces 
sary part of Socialist doctrine; that their works are published, advye! 
tised, and sold as Socialist literature, by Socialist publishing house- 
and indorsed and defended by the leading Socialists of the world. Tl: 
charge is furthez made that the Socialist literary classics are tl 
dirtiest literature in print to-day. 

The International Sociaiist Review, published tn Chicago and edit 
by Charles H. Kerr, who is also manager of the Socialist publishing 
house, is blatant in its atheistic teachings. Its editor has publishe 
a little pamphlet entitled “The Folly of Being Good.” rom th 
Socialist standpoint “ being good "’ is the height of folly. ‘ 

Ernest Belfort Bax, the prophet of British socialism, is consider 
authority by the Socialists the world over. In his Religion of Socia 
ism, Berthase edition, page 52, he says: 

“In what sense socialism is not religious will be now clear. I! 
utterly despises the ‘other world’ with all its stage propertf:s—that |!s, 
the present objects of religion.” 

Again, on page 07, he says: 
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‘As to the ethical teaching of Christ, with its one-sided, introsp B  iehsnitliai Lin of} 
tiv: ind ‘tnudividualistic charact we nture fo assert that no one no! 
acquainted with the theory of 1 lern scient socialism can for « at atl ; ; 
U nt cali it socialistic st S t \ 
MI Bax rik niles the idk ot ‘ tint ) ist Se : ana I 
calls it an “attempt t pour new wine int ! : sy g wh $ 
so-called Christian Socialists, he says, page 9S Philosepn: ‘ 0 
: Our Neo-Christian friends may, without any sj l i : j 
ré se to be saddled with * Semiti myth or may even contend ° . . \ 
that the Christianity they profess is independent of the canonical | | i ‘ 
Hebrew Scriptures considered as a whole, But surely they, at least, must | dey ii 
be prepared to stand by the accepted character and teaching of their | 
titular founder. It is surely fair to confront them with this. Now, it | Ag 
is upor the ground of this traditional character and teaching that we | of th t 
are prepared to join issue with them when they assert its socialistic | Pr . 
nature We can readily understand the charm it exercises on certain | world s 
minds. We know that ‘nherited tendencies, upbringing, and t like, | mas 
all conduce in sensttive natures to clothe with the rich and wing | T) ( Ag \ 
hues of their own beauty and emotion a shadowy figure, in which those | the Sozial D it. t P ; f ~ | 
who have divested themselves of these tendencivs and view things with | “As a matter of fact . ‘ 3 
the colder eye of impartiality see at best a weak but impulsive per- | pj est f fs nl « 
sonality. But it is onty natural that these latter should resent with | ri s Christiar i \ 
some indignation the continual reference of ideal perfection to a semi a l wiity that had ~ 
mythical Syrian of the first century when they see higher types, even hay ways n directed not 
in some now walkizg this upper earth, but in vulgar flesh and blood | of misery and destitution it 1 
and without the atmosphere of 19 centuries to lend enchantment to] elpak { ts othe sal : \ ( i { 
them . brains of n. the w sy 
*‘ How many are there not and have there not been in the modern | to the ground. and w } ’ ' ; 
Socialist movement who do their work. give up their all, without posing W ‘ ( 
as Messiahs, but choosing rather the better part of sinking their indi- | tiantt sails at 
viduality in their cause?” | I bove is t t | ( 
The above blasphemous screed is not from an iorant ‘esponsible | ity Sa necessar part f . eS ‘ 1 ‘ 
soap-box howler, but from the pen of one of the great Socialist leaders | mal ith ni } to s i j t f 
of the world Te sav it bas no authority in Socialist circles is to] on driving t} dea of God ‘ ' ' ‘ : 
flv in the face of all Socialist philosophy and study. lo repudiate Bax g it Italian 
and claim to be a Socialist is like repudiating Paul and claiming to b | | ‘ 1 God is t 
a Christian. Saddling Bax on the Socialists is like saddling Paul or i m.”” (S<« i I \ \ 
the Christians. tax is recognized in Socialist circles as one of the | In the June, 1908, pn f I S 
greatest exponents of Socialist philosophy in the entire movement, | ]} lit 1 tion of t 4 I | 
as Paul was recognized in the early church as one of the greatest t i S < 
exponents of Christian doctrine: and the Socialist who denies h } : ! Tr : i 
authority is either ignorant of the history and doctrines of Socialism | , \ f k hink 
or willfully misstates the facts. In the chapter on “ The capitalistic | [,o¢ , i f } wes f 
hearth.” pages 136-145 of the volume just quoted, Mr. Bax makes a | I \ l { 
vicious attack upon religion and the family. speaks as follows j 0 t a 1 I ! 
rhe throne, the altar, and the hearth—the political emblem, the | nd coaxed by 1 : ’ 
ious emblem, ard the social emblem—-have long constituted the | The overw t S t 
mystic trinity to which appeal is made when popular class sentiment is | ‘ it \ i f 
required to be invoked against infinences disintegrative of the status | jne’ to i wit! 9 ; 
quo o,¢ «6 seneath throne, altar, and hearth in their present aeat a f atl 
form all Socialists know that there lies the murket They know that the athena ae hed ro mm mater 
market is the bedrock on which the throne, the altar, and the hearth of om Tele nd the cl nd 
the nineteenth century rest, and that this bedrock shattered the said | gpare app ¢ hit y p < 
throne, altar, and hearth are doomed.” that t ‘ 3 
lie further says of the hom ‘We defy any human being to point | ine tl to ‘ 
to a single reality, good or bad, in the composition of the bourgeois | | : nal 
fa ' It has the inerit of bei the most perfect specimen of the most a 4 f ; 
complete sham that history has presented to the world.’ sles i ' ti 14 t 
There are no holes in the texture through which reality might | they would 5 nd 
chance to peer, The bourgeois hearth dreads honesty as its cat dreads | only on re a tens 
cold water.” @, : antl , 
Again he says: “The transformation of the current family form, | ~ gince the days of Marx ar Ene 
founded as it is on the economic dependence of women, the maint ince | face the question « reliclor tl : 
of the young and the aged falling on individuals rather than on th than in the s pee Germa ‘ G 
community, into a freer, more real, and, therefore, a higher form, mus carried in its platform a plat t 
inevitably follow the economic revolution which will place the means of political expnedienc to al 
of production and distribution under the control of all for the good of | religions beliet. I ¢ 1 
The bourgeois ‘hearth,’ with i jerry-built architecture, its | national , tl 
cheap art, its shoddy furniture, its sentiments, its pretentious | atheists who t ! 
pseudoculture, wiil then be as dé ian Britaia. ut atl I \ 
Bourgeois class means the mid class of society, the moral and ri the m I \ i 
ligious strength of the world, support of religion and patriotism in | jg ¢ of ‘ } | \ | 
every nation on earth. Of course, if socialism can succeed in tearing | few years been 
down the altar and the hearth of the middle class, there is some ho ly to [ 
of organized insanity and debauchery taking possession of the world. lin Chicago in 1908 
If there is any one thing prominent in socialist teaching, it is this, | the na I 
that Christianity is the religion of the capitalist class, established for th« of the 
sole purpose of bolstering up the monogamic family and the private | plank 
ownership of property. In order to destroy private property, socialism | ~ Je) [ I 
would destroy the home, the family; in order to destroy the family, it | of religion w 1 not be 
must destroy Christianity, the influe: which it holds responsible for | concede so far that we sl I 
the maintenance of the private family And to the complete overthrow | Sociali 1 in pl ‘ t 
ol these sanctities the current socialism is solemnly pledged, if the make a my mn t It 
plain statements of 90 per cent of its world leaders are to be taken ) ‘ tial : ! 
riously. « ' bout it LB I t 
In Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome, by Morris and Bax, page | this « intry with tl truth ar } I t 
is, is found the following, which serves to strengthen the charge here | scholarship, and I voted to ha tl | 
made: | in that ‘nse; men who und I tl “ I 
“It is necessary that a certain code of morality should be supposed | have at least half a « ! I t 
to exist and to have some relation to the religion which, being the | the question of religion i 
creation of another age, has now become a sham. With this sham, | ical ques stion ¢ 
moreover, its accompanying morality is also steeped, although it has aj nor ay jue of t l 
t as serving for a cover of a mor y really the birth of the present | modern ha | not I 
condition of things, and this is clung to with a determination or even And w! y that itis 1 ‘ 
ferocity natural enough, since its aim is the perpetuation of individual you fly of, the g t N I 
property in wealth, in workman, in wife, in child.” do b State in tl I mt t 
Most men since Plato who have believed in a community interest in | the int of view of the So st ] 
property have believe? also in a community interest in women. Since every book of standard Socialist | 
the monogamic family springs from a “sham religion,” the aim of | let us at least have the good 
which, according to socialism, is to perpetuate the private ownership of | hypocrites of oursel\ 
property, the family can not be destroyed without destroying first the Rather, than lie, i 
“sham religion.” Keep in mind that the “system” referred to by the | preferred to be silent 
socialist propagandist means the whole of the existing order. On | Delegate Hillquit The fact t ( I 
pages 17-18 of the volume just quoted we have this: } a student of psychology, of history, of et 
In this brief survey of the various phases of modern life—its | has in the domain of religion come t he pe 
family relations, morality, religion, politics, and art—the reader who | that 99 per cent of as have landed ij 
has not yet studied socialism may see nothing but pessimism.” |} socialism agnostic, nor is ilism ¢ 


From the foregoing quotations, it is plain that socialism has some- | Ninety-nine per cent of their 








n f D 
thing to do with religion. I give here a statement from August Bebel, | have becon gnostic yet s 

the prophet of German socialism, and one of the great leaders of the Delegate 1 erman c 

movement. He summarizes the Socialist program in the following | s) athy with Christianity, eithe1 
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I I rder, but I want it clearly understood that my materialist 
philosophy does not permit me to strike this plank out of the platform. 
i want it understood that my materialist dialectics do not permit me 
to rget the exigencies of the moment for our ideals in the far future. 
* * * The Socialist platform in Germany has carried this same plank 
nd the man who wrote it was the most uncompromising 
n Germany, Kar! Kautsky. Karl Marx and Frederick 
I urely known as uncompromising Socialists, and they 
| with this platform. Would you expect to go out among the 
] of tt ountry, péople of different churches, of many different 
us factions, and tell them that they must become atheists before 

n become Socialists? That would be nonsense. We must first | 


these men convinced of the 
pd then 

ilist Party, we can talk to them inside of our ranks, talk of 

the higher philosophy and of the logical consequences of our explana- 


j 
of the So 


{ intention to go out among the people of this country and 
d ive them as to the attitude of the Socialist philosophy toward mat- 
t of religious belief as taught in standard Socialist literature is 
apparent Every person at all acquainted with the Socialist philosophy, 

illed, knows that it is based on the “ frankest and most outspoken 


revolutionary materialism,’ which certainly commits international 
iatism to a position of hostility to all religion. 

Delegate Unterman further said: “ This declaration that religion is 
ap ite matter does not mean that it is not a social matter at the same 
time It merely means that we shall bide our good time and wait until 
t! lividual is ready, through his own individual evolution, to accept 

phil sophy . 


" ate 


g Farrell: “Cut out the question of religion altogether. I 
know that there have been men of practically every denomination known 
on the American continent tn my local, and the question of religion has 

n discussed, and it has not benefited us one whit.” 

Del te Strickland: “If we have a common social origin, if both 

and social democracy have a common social origin, and if 
economle determinism be true, and if the moral and ethical principles 
vclety be based ultimately upon the manner of economic production, 
dare you then say that we have nothing to do with religion!” 

Delegate Herman: “ So far as Christianity is concerned, yes; we are 
ypposed to Christianity.” 

\ number of preachers of the various Protestant denominations sat 
in that convention threugh the long-drawn-out attack on religion, and 
ol or ned his mouth, the Rev. Mr. White, delegate from Massachu- 
setts, and here is, in part, what he said: 

‘Tl am perfectly frank to say to you that Christianity as some Chris- 


how 


tians understand it to-day is bound to go under. It has got to go down.” 

After a long debate the “ religious plank ’”’ was adopted, and here it is: 

“The Secialist Party is primarily an economic and political move- 
ment It is net concerned with matters of religious belief.” 

We must consider the word “ primarily’ as it appears in the plat- 
form In the light of what the leaders said on the subject we can only 
place th me construction on the word as here used that we are forced 
to place on the word “immediate” as used in their list of political 


demand Socialism does not believe in the political state as at present 
inized, and their political demands are only for immediate use, as a 
nieans of getting votes. Political government they propose to use simply 

1 means of getting into power, a scaffold to be used in the period of 
transition, after which it will be cast aside as so much rubbish. Of 
‘ se, matters of religious belief can have no place in a purely political 
| rram; this is the political stage, and you may be a Christian, a 
Confucianist, a Mohammedan, until the time when the workers seize the 
whole power of political government. “ Primarily ” the last vestige of 
the system of “ mine and thine ” must be swept away and the system of 
“ours” will take its place. But take warning here. The word “ pri- 
marily ’ means that they do not “ forget the exigencies of the moment 
for their ideals in the far future.’ For the present you may have ali the 


0 you want, so you confine them to their temples. 

Delegdte Berger (later Congressman), of Milwaukee, is willing to 
bear the blame for bringing up this matter of religion in the convention. 
\nd he voted for the adoption of the plank. Yet he said, “ Iam known 
not only in Milwaukee, a wherever our papers are read, as a pro- 


nounced agnostic.’”” Berger’s agnosticism he considers a necessary part 
of his socialism, and he speaks with the voice of authority in the 
American party. ‘ 

The 1912 piatform carries no religious plank, but the report of the 
executive committee of the National Lettish Organization, one of the 
for n-speaking organizations under the wing of the American party, 
in its report to the national convention gives expression to its religious 
feelings as follows: 

In order to put a check upon the deadly influence of the teaching 
of the church upon men’s minds, it is necessary to disseminate know:- 
edge about nature—a task which has been entirely neglected in this 
country. In destroying superstition about nature, we take away one 
if the foundations on which every religion rests * * *," 

‘Science is the best antidote against religion. When science comes 
in, beliefs and creeds must give way. Instead of belief and faith, we 
put conviction based on freedom of conscience. Freedom of conscience 
is broader than freedom ot belief. It includes both freedom of belief and 
freedom of nonbelief. A man can believe what he will. He may not 


believe anything. * * * ‘The ethics of socialism and religion are 
directly opposed to each other. Christianity preaches brotherly love 
f all. Socialism discriminates among classes. It preaches the class 





trugs :mong those whose interests are opposed. it does not create 
the class war, but it does explain it, while the church tries to conceal 
it * Socialism bases all its ideals on this ‘ sinful world’; the 
hureh ean not help preaching about some other world. * * * The 
church puts its stamp of approval (good) or disapproval (bad), accord- 
ing to some superhuman ethics, dictated by a being unknown to man- 
kind . \s long as the gods remain confined to their temples 
they can cause nec direct harm to the class struggle.” (Proceedings 
National Convention, pp. 247-248.) 

Mr. Rebert Blatchford is one of the most popular writers in the move- 
ment. His writings are published by the American party, and thousands 
of his books are sold annually to the masses in this country. Mr. Debs 
speaks of him as “ the inspired evangel” of social emancipation. In 
his work, “God and My Neighbor,” page 143, he thus compares the 
Socialist doctrine of ceterminism with the doctrines of Christianity : 

‘If you wish to realize the immense superiority of the determinist 
principles over the Christian religion, you have only to imagine what 
would happen it the determinists had a majority as overwhelming as 
the majority the Christians now hold.” 

He says again, page 145: “A religion built upon the doctrine of 
free will and human responsibility to God is built upon a misconception 


rationality of our economic and political | 
after we have made Socialists of them and members | 


and must fall. Christianity is a fabric of impessibilities erected upon 
a foundation of error.” 

Again, page 189: “1 oppose the Christian religion because I do not 
think the Christian religion is beneficial to mankind, and because I 
think it is an obstacle in the way of humanism.” 

In beginning the last chapter of this volume, he says: ‘“‘I have been 

asked why I have gone out of my way to attack religion. e") ip 
reply I beg to say that I have not gone out of my way to attack religion. 
It was because I tound religion in my way that I attacked it; that I 
am working for socialism when I attack a religion which is hindering 
socialism.” And the closing sentences of this Socialist classic are as 
follows: “‘ Let the holy have the'r heaven. J am a man and an infidel. 
And this is my apology. Besides, gentlemen, Christianity is not true.’’ 
Thus writes “the inspired evangel of social emancipation.”’ 
Socialists have in nearly all the larger American cities what they 
call “* Socialist Sunday schools,” with lessons for children prepared by 
the masters. The New York City Mission and Tract Society has trans- 
lated a catechism, published by Geringer, of Chicago, for use in the 
Bohemian socialistic-anarchistic schools. A few excerpts from this 
catechism wili throw further light on the Socialist propaganda : 

Question. What is God? 

Answer. God is a word used to designate an imaginary being which 
people of themselves have devised. 

Question. Did Christ ascend into heaven? 

Answer. He did not; what the church teaches is a nonsensical fable, 
because there is no heaven and there was no place to ascend to. 

Question. Is Christianity desirable? 

Answer. Christianity is not advantageous to us, but harmful, because 
it makes of us spiritual pe. By its teachings of bliss after death 
it deceives the people. Christianity is the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of mankind; therefore it is the duty of every citizen to help 
wipe out Christianity. Ali churches are impudent humbugs. 

Question. Should we take the name of God in vain? 

Answer. Yes: because the name of God has no meaning. 

Question. Is adultery a sin? 

Answer. It is not a sin, because intercourse with the opposite sex is 
natural to every person. 

This is as far as I will pursue the study of The Little Catechism, 
as many of its utterances are too vile to read before an audience of 
civilized people. 

But, pursuing this phase of our subject a little further, I beg to 
introduce again Mr. Bebel, whose authority is nowhere denied in 
Socialist circles. On page 343, Woman Under Socialism, he gives us 
a glimpse into the “ free society ” of the future, so dear to the hearts of 
all the Socialist teaders : 

“Under the proviso that he inflict injury upon none, the individual 
shall himself oversee the satisfaction of his own instincts. The satis- 
faction of the sexual instinct 1s as much a private concern as the satis- 
faction of any other natural instinct. None is, therefore, accountable 
to others, and no unsolicited judge shall interfere. How I shall eat, 
how I shall drink how | shall sleep, how I shall clothe myself is my 
—— affair; exactly so my intercourse with a person of the oppo- 
site sex.” 

Davidson, in The Old Order and the New, page 164: 

“All unions shall be unions of affection and esteem, and children, as 
of old, will primartiy be the children of the mother. Her right to select 
the father of her children will be absolute. In such a society all chil- 
dren will be equally ‘ legitimate,’ ard the Seventh Commandment will 
become practically obsolete.” 

But, to come closer home, I offer here an excerpt from an editorial 
appearing in an Oklahoma Socialist publication. One of our preachers 
asked what would become of the home, the family, and the Chris- 
tion religion under socialism, and this Socialist paper answered thus: 

‘Tf socialism does not eventually do away with the home, the family, 
the marriage relation, and the Christian religion as we now have them, 
as weli as private ownership of property, then we hope the people 
will sidetrack socialism and send it direct to hell without change of 
ears.”’ 

a Comrade, a Socialist paper published in New York, says edi- 
torially : 

“The ethics of Christianity, like its practices, are characterized by 
a monstrous disregard of common life. Christianity and tyranny are, 
and for ages have been, firmly allied. » There is no wrong, 
however terrible which has not been justified by Christianity, no move- 
ment for human ane which has not been pee by it. Its very basis 
is a lie and a deniai of the basic principles of socialism.” 

Truth, a Socialist organ of San Francisco, says: 

“When the laboring men understand that the heaven which they are 
promised hereafter ts but a mirage they will knock at the door of the 
wealthy robber, with musket in hand, and demand their share of the 
goods of this life vow.” 

Wilhelm Liebnecht, an internationa: figure in the Socialist movement, 
says: “It is our duty to root out the faith of God with all zeal, nor is 
oe worthy the name who does not consecrate himself to the spread 
of atheism.” . 

A recent article in a leading American magazine closes with these 
words: ‘“‘ The civilization of social democracy will never befoul itself 
with Christianity.” 

George D. Herron, once a gospel minister of prominence, but who is 
now a Socialist leader, recently wrote in the Advance as follows: 
“ Christianity stands to-day for the lowest and basest in life. ‘The 
church sounds the lowest note in human life. It is the most degrading 
of all our institutions, and the most brutalizing in its effects on com 
mon life.” 

George D. Herron got so full of socialism that he forsook the wife of 
his youth and the children of that holy union, and shocked the civilized 
world by a “ socialist wedding,” in which he and a young female agit* 
tor stood up in the presence of a number of the American party and 
were ‘“‘ married ” without license or priest, each of them avowing in tliat 
public manner the “ love ” which they had previously enjoyed in privat: 
Socialism is the only movement in the world that offers a defense and 
a sure refuge for such moral lepers as Herron. This is the man who 
wrote the platform for the American — in 1904, and so acceptable 
was his work and so in keeping with socialist ideals was his conduct 
that he was placed on the international committee and is now residing 
in Italy. : 

You veil note that the greater part of this address is taken up with 

uotations from socialist authorities. I have gone to the proper sources 
or my information. taking the plain statements of the leaders as to the 
aims and purposes of socialism; and if I have misinterpreted the move 


ment and charged against its doctrimes and policies that which if does 
not avow, the fault is with the leaders and not with me. If the 


Socialist Party wishes to disavow the doctrines here charged against it. 











—— 


the only way to do it is to stop flooding the world with those publica- 
tions which hold in contempt au divine laws and the civil restraints 
which are placed about the dark passions of mankind, | In every nation | 
on earth socialism is against God, the church, and civilization ; against 
all rule and authority. It spits upon all the flags of Christendom and 
calls them dirty rags It points to the thrones of all the worlds, and 
says they are without authority it opposes Godship, priestship, king- 
ship. It sweeps the universe and leaves it empty. — a ; 

‘Phe Rev. Jobn Wesley Hill, of the Methodist Episcopal Chui h, New 
York speaking of Christian socialism, so called, says: 

“And now arises under this blatant and blasphemous system, appro- 
priating the t toach ct Christian ethies, filching the shining gar- 
ments of Christian truth, the so-called Christian socialism which, like 
an infection. is permeating acadet s, colleg S, SOK ial and ethical organ- 
izations, and is invading the Christian Church itself. But may we | 
not in all candor ask, ‘How can a system which denies the religion 
which he taught, which regards that religion as ignorant superstition, | 
and declares that there is nothing for Deity to do, be made to harmonize 
with cither the spirit or teaching f ¢ hrist? = ‘ 

Its philosophy literally seizes the Almighty by the collar and pulls 

Him out of the skies. There is no more a Christian socialism than 
ihcre is a Christian atheism. and the time is ripe for this farce which | 
is being played under the title of “ Christian socialism” to be branded 
in in terms as a system of hypocrisy, treason, and gruesome ma- 
te S and hissed from the stage. 
-. is no more : “ Christian socialism’ than ‘there is a Christian 
atheism, and its irreligious basis stands exposed by its recognized 
leaders eveiywhere. “Its sophistry and duplicity are revealed”’ by the 
public utterances of its chosen exponents in the highest places. 

It is the concentrated degeneracy of hel] and utter darkness, which 
would overthrew the existing order shatter the foundations of the home, | 
and lay waste the noblest and most cherished institutions of Christian | 
civilization. 























American Protection. 


A proper policy for safeguarding of beth our natural and our human 
reseu ces, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 
OF OREGON, 
In toe Howse or Represenrarives. 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to |} 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to print extracts | 
from speeches of Hon. Charles E. Hughes on “American Protec- 
tion,” delivered at Nashville, Tenn., September 4; at Lexington, 
Ky., September 5; and at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 5, 1916: 

AMERICAN PROTECTION. 

From the speeches of Charles E. Hughes at Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 4; 
at Lexington, Ky., Sept. 5; and at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5, 1916.] 
It seems to me that we are entering upon a very important 

period in our history. When I look on the other side of the | 
Atlantie I see millions of people engaged in fighting. They have 

withdrawn from the ordinary occupations of peace. They are 

not making goods except as some of them are making munitions | 
of war and endeavoring to supply the armies in the field and to | 
do the best they ean with their restricted output to care for | 
their own national life. But to a large degree enterprise is 
halted while this awful struggle goes on. 

There will come a time when that struggle will cease. Then 
the millions of men now in the trenches will return to work. | 
Then there will be a great increase in the productive capacity 
of every one of these nations. These nations have learned them- 
selves. They know more of their own resources and capacity | 
than ever before in their existence. They are equipped with 
discipline and self-knowledge for the pursuits of peace as they | 
never have been equipped before. A new Europe will emerge 
from the battle fields of the present day. A new United States 
must confront a new Europe in the commercial rivalry of the 
future. We must take a long look ahead and decide what is 
best for the American people. We must decide it calmly. We 
must decide it deliberately. We must decide to face the facts 
and realize that the great questions are economic questions, 
that they are business questions which will touch the life of 
every mau, woman, and child in this country. 

I take a very broad view of the situation, knowing that we 
ought to plan not for a few years, but for a long period. We | 
must, therefore, take account of the human resources of this | 
country and protect human life and improve human conditions | 
to the utmost of our ability. We must safeguard the children 
of our people and prevent their being exploited too early in the 
industrial struggle. Years ago when I had the privilege of be- 
ing the executive of New York I presented to the legislature | 
measures for the restriction of child labor. A series of measures 
was enacted to the great benefit of the State. In the interests of 
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riON TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
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distrust; you create contraction, an un- 
ahead with new enterprises, and what do you 
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ou have unfailingly a reduction in output. That means 
sing of factories and failure to extend plants and failure 
to add new plants. You have a condition then where men, 


instead of having plenty 
ployment We can not stand that in this country. 
have conditions under which American enterprise goes ahead 
or we do not accomplish anything for labor, for capital, for 


of work to do, are thrown out of em- | 
We must | 





unybody on earth; because to accomplish anything for anybody | 
we must have stable conditions under which enterprise can go | 


lor ward 

Now, then, to return to what I said a moment ago, we have 
on the other side millions of men now fighting who a little later 
will back to their industries. They will try to pay their 
bill—their war bill—by goods. You need not suppose that be- 
cause of the war they are wasted and unable to work. The 
actual loss in life is not so great as you may think. It is great 
enough. No one deplores the carnage more than I. 


vo 


will be counted on the business side when the nations of Europe 
return to work. 


What are we to do? Are we to be deceived by our present 
conditions of trade? Why, the faet that these millions over 
there are fighting and not producing goods opens the avenue 


for all kinds of American supplies. Our breadstuffs, our woolen 
stuffs, our manufactures of steel, our manufactures of all kinds, 
our horses, our mules, our harness, our hay—every kind of thing 
that we produce has been going abroad in vast quantities, 
simply because this demand was created by the withdrawal from 
he ordiniry course of production of all these men who are 
fighting. There is no doubt on earth but when they return to 
production we shall have greater reason than ever before to 
look after our American industries. 

Does anybody suppose that the American people are so lack- 
ing in memory that they have forgotten what took place after 
the passage of the present tariff law and before this great 
demand caused by the European war arose? Why, there were 
800,000 men out of employment in New York City alone. There 
great State in this country where the jobless were 
walking the streets. : 

REVENUES TARIFF 


was not a 
not 
NOT 


AMERICAN DOCTRINB. 


You need not talk to me about a tariff for revenue only. I do 
not care what your polities are. I say that is not an American 
1 you can not live under it in this country. 

We must have common sense about these matters. If men are 
paid a higher rate of wages in this country than they are paid 
abroad in producing the same article, that article can come in 
cheaper than our article can be made and sold, and it stands 
to reason that our article is not going to be made and sold and 
that the foreign article will take its place. 

Do not misunderstand me. Nobody is going to get a tariff 
for any selfish purpose in opposition to the public interest if I 
can prevent it—not a bit. We ought, however, to be able to 
frame our laws in such a way that we can use the power of 
government to foster and encourage. It is perfectly idle to say 
that all that is necessary for business men is to increase their 
skill, is to increase their efficiency. I am very glad to see every 
Tre of skill and efficiency; but there is a limit, and when 
you ha a wage seale against you, when you have conditions 
of living against you in a particular kind of manufacture or 
production or agricultural pursuit or any legitimate activity, 


doctrine ane 
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ve 


you have a right to reasonable protection against the destruc- 
tion of your industry or activity in favor of cheaper paid labor 
yond 
| am for a protecvive tariff, honestly devised, because it pro- 
tects the American workingman and keeps employment for him. 
I nm for it because it enables new industries to be established. 
We have learned in this war that we need to safeguard our 


economic independence, and we ought to do it. 

I am for it because in many cases it enables industries to be 
maintained which otherwise would close their doors. In this 
new economic era I want to see American enterprise go forward. 

STANDS AGAINST MONOPOLY. 

I have stood as muec! as any man in this country, and I say 

without rashness, for the maintenance of the public interest 


Sut back of | 
that there is an ability and discipline, a trained talent, which | 
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against any kind of combination or monopolistic practice, against 
every effort to cheat the public out of its rights. I came into 
public life through that door, and I have held up that flag ev: 
since as a public man. I would leave the platform before 
would surrender it for a moment. But I count it possible in 
this country, with all its strength and people, its finely developed 
men and women, its natural and human resources—I ‘count it 
possible to be able to foster and encourage American enterprise 
and legitimate business and to free it from arbitrary restrictions 
that do not help the public interest, but merely stand in the wav 
of what is right and fair for the benefit of all the American 
people. 

Our opponents don’t believe in a protective tariff. 
to read you the Democratic platform. Four 
friends said: 

* We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party that the Federal Government under the Constitution has 
no right or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for 
the purpose of revenue.” 

That is a doctrine which is not in accord with our interest. 
I don’t think we are going to get any improvement along that 
line. I believe, if we are going to have the doctrine of protection 
applied in such a way as to safeguard the interests of this coun- 
try and put us in a proper condition to meet the econoinic 
struggle after this war is over, it must be applied by those who 
believe in it. That is my judgment. 


BUILD UP INDUSTRY. 


I 


I am going 


years ago our 


I wouldn’t have any satisfaction in addressing the electorate 
in my present capacity if I didn’t think we could really do sou 
thing to build up the United States. I have pointed out the car- 
dinal doctrine, the application of which can be made in eve: 
community. You can go through this broad land as I hav 
the last few weeks and you can see in the different States ent 
prises and activities which need to be fostered and encourage: 
by proper protection against unfair competition with underpai 
labor abroad ; and I submit, after you have calmly reflected up: 
it and have thought what condition we are going to be in wl 
Europe turns to peace, that we do need that doctrine faithfully 
applied in this country. 

MAINTENANCE OF AMERICAN RIGHTS. 

I want to say these further words: I stand for the mrini 
nance of all American rights on land and sea, without fear or 
favor or hesitation. 

We have had occasion in the last three years to consider our 
duties to our citizens. We have had in connection with 
Republic of Mexico, this situation: The question was nof 
whether we should recognize Huerta or withhold recognition of 
him. The question was not of our humanitarian aspirations. If 
you are going to have humanitarian impulses in connection with 
international affairs, you must be careful to be correct in their 
application, and to do what you ought to do, and not to do what 
you ought not to do. The first necessity in connection with 
Mexico was to assure the fact that the lives and property of 
American citizens should be protected. That was the first dut; 
That is a primary duty. It doesn’t make any difference what you 
think of Mr. A or Mr. B, whether you think he is a good man, or 
worth much, or not. American citizenship is not a cheap thing; 
and no matter how humble the individual who holds it, this 
country must protect him in his rights as an American citizen. 

The trouble in our relations with Mexico is this: That we had 
a clear duty to perform in protecting our people and we did not 
perform it. We left our people to be murdered in Mexico, their 
property to be destroyed. It was not a question of recognizing 
or not recognizing Huerta. We could have said to him: 

“We won’t recognize you unless you have a stable govern- 
ment; unless you can perform your international obligations. 
Unless you have a real government that can furnish protection, 
we will not recognize you. If you have such a government, we 
will, but not otherwise.” 

That was not the point. We not only failed to recognize 
Huerta, but we proceeded to dictate our control over Mexican 
politics. We said that Huerta should not be a candidate even 
at a Mexican election. No Mexican could understand that. We 
said in the same breath, “ We are not interfering with Mexican 
affairs.” Nobody in the world could understand that. 

Some of our men from a ship, men who had gone ashore at 
Tampico, were arrested. They were at once discharged and 
full apology was made. But our admiral demanded a salute. 
The administration said there should be a salute. Congress 
was appealed to for authority to use the armed force of the 
Nation. While this was pending in Congress, a ship loaded with 
ammunition for Huerta was about to go into the port of Vera 
Cruz. Instantly we ordered our ships to Vera Cruz, and, of 
course, that was war; and, of course, it was intervention—both 


the 
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of the plainest kind. A battle ens Sever hoy re | At 
kill several |] red Me \"\ hap- | 
penec Did we g salut Not Was t 


we i ) 
| 
nwhile 1 this is the sorry part « : 
fexicans be so i S ! , their |! 
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affairs that they treated our people within their borders with ~ph 
t] reatest in enity. Manv of r peop were I SS ‘ 1) ‘ 
a undreds of them gathered near our ships at Tampico No 
thinking they were going to be res conditions had | H 


arrived at such a pass that our admir: 
relieve those people, because he was : 
the outlying districts would be put to « i 
German warships took off at Tampico the American citizens | t the s} 
whom we did not dare to rescue 





Now, these are all yvell-recoeg ml facts of hist ry my 
riends—— 
A Vorce. What would | i have done? 

HuGcues. What would I have done? I would have pro- 


| 
' 
| 
tected American lives! | nd co s 
' 
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If we start out with a clear program that we are not going to acts ! 
interfere with people’s affairs, that they can, as we profess, that S Le 
manage their own affairs so long as they perform their duties | the spirit of fo I \ 
to us, and maintain protection of our people in their lives and In the bottom I 
property, then they do not disrespect us. Every man respects between man and f 
that. No one is contemptuous of you because you protect your that there lL be « 


own. Every nation understands that. But you can not mingle 
interferenve with the affairs of another country and at the same 
time profess noninterters e, and leave your own citizens unpro- 
tected, without creating a very bad state of feeling. 

We wish well to Mexico. We want her to have a stable gov- want labor ft 


ernment, and build up, and we want to help them. But there, x , 
as well as throughout this hemisphere and throughout the world, | '0T We k, fair ! ! [ 
t must be understood by all—and the path of peace for us is | 5°! 
way of that understanding—that this Nation, as every There ( { 
other great nation on earth, will protect the lives and the prop- | ‘ forts f ( ! : 
ert f its citizens. That is policy that can never be surrendered | ONS § . dw h st 
and maintain the honor of the American name. separate us f 
t ROTECTIO? very import th or 
AMERICAN PROTECTION. | wag a ; . : 
I esire to see not only the policy of protection—a proper | I she d be the first 

policy for the safeguarding of both our natural and our human | is something that pr y ae ( : 
resources, not only the policy af sufecuarding the rights of | wilitheves Frag 2 oe “ | 


American citizens, but I desire to see a reasonable prepared- | t] when we d 
ness in this country. = mean military preparedness. I am not 

militaristic. I do not think there is a corporal’s guard in this | ! \ 
‘ ry for militarism. We are a peaceful people, devoted to If as the 
the pursuits of peace. We want to go on and achieve our des- | have ' ‘ 
tiny, as I have said, with an enduring prosperity. But we must | opportunit of education. where e tr 
have, in the opinion of the world, a proper preparation suited | every abu : 

to our defense. And I would have our defense adequate for | rule « informed pr 

every emergency. 








I have the highest honor for our boys who are summoned to | 
do duty in connection with the trouble on the Mexican border. | ments; t I 1 ve think and d ; e » go 
They have responded to the demand with a fine patriotism, and | 
everybody in this country wants to back them up in their patri- | 





otic willingness to serve this land. We have got to have more | Satis ad 1 re on ruil B 

of that high spirit in this country, for it is a case of obligation | I regret to s e | 
and not simply one of rights; and IL hope the time will com we shall have y t 

when everybody in this country will feel it an honor to be ready det of ft et 


for the service of the country. | on a cos 
But I do think that we ought to have a Regular Army large | in f! 
enough to do police duty, to keep bandits from crossing our bor- | 


: oy . ‘ 
der, without calling our men who are citizens in the ordinary | freely of that « rine in tl H t 
pursuits from shops and factories and professions, to do that | apost!e of the doctrine of p 
duty. This country is great enough, without being accused of | principles initiated by Alexand HH 
fostering a militaristic spirit, to have a Regular Army adequate | the foundations of t1 Z|} f 


for the ordinary police duties, just as we are not called out of | Abraham I in who d, 859 
bed in a great city to put out fires or to police the streets. | tariff Whig. 1 have not si 
/ |} of Lincoln is the party of | i 
| believe r i 
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{From the address made by Charles Ef. Hughes in the Auditoriu: = is : 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 5.] | vu 
— std ila eee | of 1860 | I 
It is a rare pleasure to visit this State, and particularly as | ¢.)). 
the spokesman of a reunited party, a party inspired by its high- | ~~ 
est ideals, reconsecrated to its noblest purposes, the party of | That while | , 
y : ’ * . ment y dut 
Abraham Lincoln, the Kentuckian ! | oe theme 
. . . | chat ‘ 
i have spoken that honored name in connection with the party | terests of t whol 
under whose auspices we meet to-day; but I do not forget that | exchanges which secures to 
that name is cherished by all Americans, irrespective of party. | an Pann tates: acett on 
It is no longer simply a party name. It is the name of a great 
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That was the platform of Abraham Lincoln. That is the plat- 
form of the Republican Party. Nay, more—and I hope I am 
addressing men here who are not of my political party as well 
who are—that is the American platform on which busi- 
ness must stand in this day if we are going to meet the economic 
necessities of the coming future! 


as those 


[From the address made 


Charles E, 
Sept. 5.] 


by Hughes in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

First, I stand for the application, without abuses, as early and 

as scientifically as possible, of the doctrine of protection to every 
legitimate American enterprise; and, second, wherever in this 
country we can open an avenue to honorable achievement, wher- 
ever we can make easier the course of honorable business, I am 
for that course, 
I have stood faithfully for the enforcement of laws in every 
tivity connected with the public business. We have stood for 
the prevention of abuses, for preventing any man or set of men 
from taking advantage of the public by any monopolistic prac- 
tice. We must stop that. 

[am also for this—for honest American business, with an open 
door and no arbitrary, no unjustified restraints. It is time in 
this country that we took account of stock and endeavored in 
every way to build up American industry and enterprise. 

I want to see our Nation prepared, want to see it in a state 
of preparedness from every point of view—social, industrial, and 
military. I think this great Nation should be ready for every 
emergency. That not aggression. We have no aggressive 
policy. We desire nothing but our just rights. We covet noth- 
ing to which we are not lawfully entitled. We are a peaceable 
people, but we are an indomitable people, and the old spirit that 
got us this Nation and saved it is still in our hearts. 

We are all loyal American citizens, of whatever race or creed, 
and we have but the one country, and we all love it. I am for 
absolutely safeguarding the rights of our American people on 
land and sea throughout the world. 

I desire to see efficiency in our national life. I want to see 
every one of our departments handled under the most compe- 
tent leadership. The time has come, as I have said repeatedly, 
when we can not be content with easy and indifferent efforts. 
In the twentieth century we face new conditions, when we must 
justify ourselves among the nations of the earth by proving the 
competency of free institutions. I want to see in every depart- 
ment of our Government the very highest standards of adminis- 
tration. I want to see in every bureau the best obtainable men; 
I want to see Federal bureaus a pattern for State bureaus in 
those States where the State has a bureau corresponding to 
that operating in the national field. I want to see all the 
agencies of our intercourse equipped in such a manner as to 
protect our interests and American talent. 

Go through the land as I have gone through the land in the 
last few weeks and you will see that we derive strength from 
every race. We have the strength of a composite people. We 
draw, and have drawn, the best from every clime. We have a 
tine patriotic spirit. Now, what we need is to direct that spirit 
to those demands for intelligent administration along the lines 
which give us freedom from waste and extravagance; along 
the lines that will give us a sound businesslike administration. 
It is not necessary that under free institutions any public busi- 
ness should suffer. And I want to see in our American life 
those fine ideals carried into achievement. I mean the better- 
ment of human life, the betterment of living conditions. 

When I was in New York, in executive office, I did my utmost 
to secure in our labor laws and otherwise such conditions as 
would promote these ends. We must remember we are all 
fellow workers. I depreecate any class antagonism. We may 
have our differences of view here, but we must have a sense of 
cooperation, a recognition that we are all working together, and 
a feeling that our laws are so just and our administration so 
correct that everybody takes pride in his citizenship and feels 
that prosperity attained is reasonably diffused. 

I am for the just interests of labor. I am for the peaceful 
settlement of all disputes. I am not for arbitrary action. I am 
for that which makes up the peace and the prosperity of this 
great patriotic people. 

Your chairman said I was called without seeking the nomina- 
tion. That is very true. I was contented in my work. I ap- 
preciated its importance and desired to remain in it; but there 
Was a summons which could not be responded to save in one way. 
I responded, in view of the way it came, eagerly and enthusi- 
astieally. While I care nothing for the titles of office, I am 
filled with an intense desire to serve the people of the United 
States, if they want that service, 
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Observations and Faets. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I desire to submit some observations and 
facts in reply to a statement recently made and published by 
Congressman Fess, a Representative from the State of Ohio. Mr. 
Fess is the publicity chairman of the Republican national con- 
gressional committee and is preparing and sending out state- 
ments to be used to influence the voter in the coming election. 

Mr. Fess comes from Ohio, the home of the loved and la- 
mented McKinley, who did so much to heal the wounds of war 
and bind the sections together in the bonds of a loyal love. 

Mr. Fess is willing to reopen the wounds and destroy the 
feeling of good will and friendship now existing between the 
North and the South. He is willing, and those in management 
with him are willing, to hoist the bloody shirt and appeal to 
passion and to prejudice in order to obtain votes. They have 
shown a willingness ‘vo disturb the growing friendship betw: 
the sections and to injure the country if by doing so the bosses 
of the Republican Party can again get control of the Government. 

Mr. Fess, speaking, I suppose, for the Republican congres- 
sional committee on publicity, begins his statement, appealing 
to sectional prejudice, by saying, in substance, that the Union 
soldier now sees the entire Government which he saved under 
full control of the States which attempted to destroy it. Did 
he know better when he made that statement? Is he ignorant 
of the facts, or is he willing to make misrepresentations about 
a situation upon which he is willing to create bitterness and 
hate between the sections in the hope that he can influence 
the voter to cast his ballot on considerations of this character? 

To appeal to sectional prejudice in our day is a mean and 
despicable thing. It stamps the man who does it as an un- 
patriotic citizen and a political renegade. 

Mr. Fess in his effort to stir up strife between the North 
and the South says that “ the Government is under full control 
of the Southern States.” If that were true and the Govern- 
ment was being conducted well, should Mr. Fess be permitted 
to make an issue of it simply because the men in authority and 
serving their country happen to live in the South? 

Does Mr. Frss desire that men trustworthy and well qualified 
to fill Government positions shall be discriminated against be- 
cause they live in the South? 

Is it good taste in Mr. Fess when he votes for many of the 
measures advocated by southern men to wait until Congress 
adjourns to kick when it is too late? 

President Wilson’s father and mother were both born in 
Ohio, and while President Wilson was born in Virginia his 
parents were northern people. 

Of the 10 Cabinet members only 3 live in the South. 

Of the Supreme Court judges only two of them come from the 
South. 

The Speaker of the House is a westerner, and the Sergent 
at Arms is an Ohioan. 

While southern men are chairmen of some of the most iin- 
portant committees a majority of every one of those com- 
mittees comes from the section north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
In fact, on most of them where the South has the chairman 
there are 7 members from the Southern States and 12 from the 
Northern States. So the fact is the northern members on fhese 
committees can always out vote the southern members if, c- 
cording to Mr. Ferss’s idea, they must be arranged against 
each other rather than for all to be working for the good of our 
great reunited country. 

The southern Members who are chairmen of House committ 
were entitled to the promotion received under the seniority rule 
which has obtained for years and years under Democratic nd 
Republican control, and the fact is the Democrats who became 
chairmen when we carried the House were given the rank 
which entitled them to the chairmanships by a Republican 
speaker who knew at the time he appointed them, ranking 
Members from the minority, that they would be chairmen of 
the respective committees if the Democrats should carry the 
House. 
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Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the } points alw ~ ; 
House I insert in the Recorp the following statement, written | discriminat ately 
by Hen. James B. Reynolds, former Assistant Secretary of the | gnq well t a he A I 
Treasury and a member of the Tariff Board, entitled: : i. 
Tre Democratic Tarirr Law——-How Ir Was Maps AND Wuat Ir Dnt. | 
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The Underwood tariff law was d upon a theory discredited by Fortunat for the of 1 ection t ‘ 
public distress and private suff whenever, during the last 60 | unfortunately r the De ) tic P 
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placed in direct competition with the peoples of Europe, whose st.n- | cessor before the beginning 
dards of living are much below ours, and still maintain the American | put an end to normal in tlor 
standard. Direct competition with Europe, without protection to our | The price that the American | 
industries and labor, means that Americans must reduce their standards | Under the new tariff is $1,000.00 
of living to nearly those ef Europe; and every such reduction is an | for him to face tn the market of 1 
injury and a privation. Government statistics there was ar 
The Ways and Means Committee, which made the bill upon the lines | brought into the United States of § is 
laid down by President Wilson, consulted neither producers nor em a for evs yn g f 
I r of labor. Few. if any, of the men who framed the law had any This foreign merchandis ne 
personal knowledge of the problems that must be faced and solved by | just the amount of th: Pease in uny 
the American producer. They were unacquainted with the conditions | market to merical 
and the competition that the farmer and manufacturer must meet and | American g in the An : 
overcome, They could prove a complete alibi if charged with any | Same period under tl Repu aby 
knowledge of the industrial world anywhere. To them an excursion | tion of $1,000,000 a day ta the Amé I 
into the realm of factory and workshop, into the vital problems of Democratic tariff law remains on th . ; 
production cost and comparative wages of this country and the lands | ditions are norma Ar t! ‘ a A 
across the seas, into the consideration of the handicaps of the American | Will be felt in the workroot u - 
producer would be but another journey of “Alice in Wonderland.” and will reach the nort Santi 
Nor did the Underwood committee seek knowledge from those who N 


possess the information which they themselves lacked. At the scant 

hearings that were given upon the subject there was little intelligent | Has there en an} i 
effort to get facts. It was a hazing process to any producer who | new competition? Have the ny 
was daring enough to appear and say that he was in favor of pro- | lower prices? Has the mar 























tection to American industry. In every possible way the committee | the retail store obtained 
members tried to belittle such testimony when given and to make the | change. The new tari 
Witnesses uncomfortable. These witnesses were restricted to a bare r. The increased imy 
i» minutes—with the future of their business at stake—and then even much yard t At 
this time was used up in the introduction and discussion of questions | taken fron : 
entirely foreign to the problems in hand. | the products farm 

rhe tariff verdict of this committee was accepted meekly and sunpinely | the A ican | : 
by the Democratic Party. The bill framed in this manner passed both | resultant lo I 6 PD 
I ‘anches of Congress to the crack of the party whip. United Stat 
: rhe result was natural and inevitable—a tariff law that The tras f f 
an onstruction, illogical in its development, filled with contra out of the | 
and ambiguities, wrong in principle, and vicious in practice. | business. A t 

TARIFF BOARD. , 

_ Owing to the enormous diversification of our modern industrial life, ig 1, 1914, t 
u Republican Party has recognized the increasing need of more thor- howed f 
ough and scientific methods in the preparation of tariff legislation. Thx th t 
inadequate and hasty consideration of tariff bills offered by the Demo- of tl 
crats in the Sixty-second Congress and of the Underwood bill of the re 
next Congress could not have resulted otherwise than detrimental to that 





American agriculture and manufacturing interests. 
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that tl balance of 
do so un 


trade ran against the United States and continued 
til the end of the fiscal year. 


FROM A FAVORABLE TO AN ADVERSE BALANCE, 


In our foreign trade under the Payne law the favorable balance was 
over $650,000,000, For the last decade and longer our favorable pal- 
ance of trade had averaged about $500,000,000 annually. Beginning 
with April, 1914, this excess.of exports was entirely wiped out. In 
other words, a favorable balance of trade averaging over $500,000,000 


nnually, and which has enabled.us to pay our foreign obligations, 
which fully equal that amount, was changed to an adverse balance. 
We saw the effects of this change in our foreign trade by our exports 


of gold, which amounted to $100,000,000 during that year, and this, 
e it understood, before the outbreak cf the European war. 

But the ignorance and incompetence shown by the Democratic Party 
in its destructive tariff legislation is not its only offense against the 


prosperity of the people and the welfare of the country. Before it 
ame into power it was exceedingly vociferous in denouncing public 
expenditures. Since it came into power, its prodigality is monumental. 
It has wasted, and 1s wasting, the substance of the people in riotous 
ving. It has appropriated great sums for useless purposes, while 
lenying to legitimate objects adequate support. 


ADDITIONAL TAXATION, 

And then, finding the Treasury lacking in funds to pay for their ex- 
trayagance, and being unwilling to deny themselves the unwonted 
uxury of spending cther people’s money, and incapable of a scientific 
adjustment of expenditures to income, they use the strong arm of the 
war power to levy a war tax when we are at peace with all the world. 
Iftundreds of millions of dollars were wrung from the people in this 
way, and additional taxes will be added to those already demanded, if 
the Democratic Party is not deprived of power. 

CURRENCY EXPERIMENT. 

When none of the promised benefits appeared from the tariff legisla- 
tion, it was stated at the White House that a new magna charta must 
be given to our banking and currency system—credit was to be set free 
from the “shackles which made ‘t the slave of the Money Trust ’— 
und as soon as this great piece of legislation was passed the waters of 
prosperity were to gush forth as though their source had been smitten 
with the rod of the prophet When this vital and intricate subject was 
taken up for consideration the bankers’ associations and the greatest 
experts on banking and currency in the country exerted themselves to 
the utmost to secure the inauguration of the best possible system. They 
thought that the magnitude of the fiscal interests of this country de- 
served the best possible system, as demonstrated by the banking ex- 
perience of the nations of the world. 

Again the inspired denunciations issued from the White House—the 
Money Trust, it was said, was in a conspiracy to discredit and thwart 
the banking inexperience and intuitive expert knowledge of the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. Rather than engage in a contest with their own 
Government, and fearing to add to its hostility against them, the bank- 
ers and commercial institutions of the country were compelled to ac- 
cede to a banking and currency system that does not satisfy. 

Already this currency law, announced by Mr. Wilson and his col- 
leagues as wonderful and perfect, has been found to be sadly lacking in 
essential features. Already Congress is called upon to make amend- 
ments to it in order to put it in good working condition. 

Mr. Wilson's second cure for the business depression of the country 
did no good. It could not. What system of currency can be devised 
that will eliminate the factor of a decreased market for the American 
producer? How can the establishment of any number of Federal re- 
serve banks prevent additional importations from coming to the United 
States? What the country needs is more business, not more currency, 
not more banks. William McKinley well told the story when, in 1896, 
he said: “ Open the mills instead of the mints.” 

BUSINESS LEGISLATION ALSO A BLUNDER. 


Then President Wilson announced that a trio of laws to regulate 
business would cure the trouble. Apparently he forgot the important 
fact that legislation alone is not a panacea for lack of success, and 
that no act of Congress, no policy of the administration, can create 
character. Thrift can not be secured by law. Property rights can not 
be disregarded and persona! rights remain secure. The persecution of 
the one at the pesent time means the ultimate violation of the other. 
Production and transportation can not be arrayed against each other 
if either is to prosper. The dividend of the employer can not be taken 
away and the pay envelope of the wage earner remain. Profits and pay 
rolls are inseparable companions, 

In enacting business legislation the Democratic Party was dealing 
with matters beyond their mental limitations and their experience. 
In their anxiety to produce more wealth and different distribution, and 
in their ignorance, they took the risk of killing the goose which lays 
the golden eggs of prosperity. They were crystallizing into law their 
limitations and their prejudices. Instead of furnishing safeguards to 
industry against unfair business methods, they would place shackles 
upon legitimate business and enterprise. 

It is not the capitalist that is most concerned in this legislation. 
There is the stockholder, the man or woman who owns a compara- 
tively small number of shares of stock of American corporations. In 
the United States there are 4,000,000 individual holders of corpora- 
tion securities. The average holding of these securities is about 90 
shares. This Is the army of men and women whose property is at 
stake in the new laws, those who have invested their savings, whose 
small holdings represent the only fruit of hard toil and rigid economy. 
rhe new business legislation is filled with radical defects. Its en- 
forcement will mean the punishment of the innocent with the guilty; 
that is, it has the characteristic Democratic quality of lack of construc- 
tive wisdom, 


DON’T BLAME IT ON THE WAR. 


It is the present hope of Democracy that the European war will so 
tuke up and fill the American mind as to distract it entirely from 
thoughts as to what the party in power has done in its 40 months 
of rule, 

Such a hope is not flatiering to the American people. It is not a 
people which is in the habit of permitting the accident of to-day to 
offset the premeditated offense of yesterday. The voter of the United 
States has a habit of remembering, not of forgetting, especially when 
he has real reason to keep certain facts indelibly in mind. A de- 
pleted purse is a great aid to memory. Unfortunately for the Demo- 
cratic arts, their record was made up before the war began. 

Their economic policies had proven wrong, their leadership has 
blundered nae failed, and ignorance and prejudice had already stained 
thelr legislation. 


ee 


PARTISANSHIP AND SPOILS. 

The business of the country was injured by Democratic acts. 
smooth-flowing current of commerce was checked and the industrial 
prosperity of the Nation diminished. ‘Their tariff law was a benetit 
to none but the foreign producer. Their attempt to regulate trade 
resulted only in hampering it. The record of administration was the 
rule of partisanship and spoils. There was procrastination instead of 
action, and violent haste where mature consideration was demanded, 
No foreign war cloud is dark enough to hide the business depression 
that Democratic incompetency brought about. 

The absolute necessity for the prosperity of the American producer 
is the control of his home market. Without that mooring place he is 
the sport of every trade wind that blows. Under the present Demo- 
cratic tariff law he is losing this home market. That law must 
changed if there is to be given to American production the necessary 
oncher to windward when the foreign trade winds blow wrong and 
strong. 

Another vital condition is that ‘ndividual effort in the United 
States shall not be unfairly checked and confined by such hostile legis 
lation as is being enacted by the Democratic Party. If success is to 
bring with it penalty and punishment, which seems to be the under 
lying Democratic principle, the American citizen will be so handi- 
capped at home as to be unable to take advantage of opportunity abroad. 

The well-being of the country is demanding the restoration to power 
of the party of construction in place of the party of destruction. 
There has been more than enough of beautiful theory and glittering 
platitude. The rule of rhetoric has had its day. There is no long 
awe or curiosity about such soulful things as “the new freedom” and 
“the constitution of peace.” 


The 





Coercion Is Un-American. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK D. NORTON, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


OF 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to « 
tend my remarks I desire to insert in the Recorp the follow 
address delivered by Hon. Charles E. Hughes, at Lewiston, Me 
on September 8, 1916, in which is announced some fundament: 
American principles of representative government which will | 
well for all to bear in mind: 

COERCION Is UN-AMERICAN—SPEECH OF CHARLES E, HUGHES 

LEWISTON, ME., SEPTEMBER 8. 

It is very gratifying to come to this industrial center. 
far as I am concerned, there is no interest to which I am mo: 
deeply attached than the just interests of labor. As I look into 
the future, I see no interest that needs more careful attention, 
more sedulous conservation. We can not survive under fre 
institutions where enterprise is the very life of the community 
unless we have a sense of fellowship and a pride in worknian- 
ship, unless the dignity of labor is universally recognized anid 
it is the aim of the community that the conditions of labor sh: 
be entirely just and wholesome. Those who think that Ameri- 
can opportunity means the winning of little citadels of individual! 
success where, remote and secure, one can hold up the publi: 
on the highway of traffic and intercourse to exact tolls for inci 
vidual emolument, without regard to the public advantage, «) 
not Americans and have no proper place in our scheme of life. 

PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


I believe that we must be more solicitous than we have ev: 
been in protecting our human resources. I believe in the pri 
ciple of protecting children from being too early subjected 
the struggle of industrial life. You would sometimes think t! 
the present administration had discovered children and that t! 
first efforts to prevent child labor under improper conditions 
and at an improper age were made since March 4, 1913. W! 
nine years ago in the State of New York I began to presen 
various suggestions and recommendations for the protection « 
children, and act after act was enacted in that great Sti 
and of course similar action was taken in many other States i) 
the Union for the purpose of preventing the exploitation 


children. I do not minimize the importance of the child-labor 
bill now in Congress. It affects, however, only about 150,11) 
children. There remain 1,850,000 children yet to be dealt wilh 


by proper State legislation. It is a question for all carefully to 
consider, and, without impairing the credit due to any, let us 
recognize the fact that the Republican Party for years in many, 
many States has been in the forefront in this important effort 
to secure our human resources by protecting child life. ; 

We want the protection of women to secure the future 0! 


the race. We want to have labor in every department of 
activity properly safeguarded. I thoroughly believe in the 
importance of reasonable hours, in the importance of fal 


wages and the maintenance of just and decent standards 








of living, in opportunity for education and wholesome recrea- 


tion. I believe in provision for old age. I want to see our 
workmen throughout this land contented. Of course, we will 
have subjects to discuss, but I want to see our workmen 


throughout this land—because the conditions of labor as tu 
safety, as to sanitation, as to wholesomeness, as to hours, as to 
wages, as to everything that to furnish the basis for 
decent living—satisfied because of the justice of the laws under 
which they work, the fairness manifested to them by all who 
employ, the general spirit of the community emphasizing the 
dignity of labor, and the feeling that we are together in this 
country trying to work out in a fair way a common destiny, 
where prosperity will be assured, shared by all, or it will! not 
exist at all. 


goes 


HIS LABOR RECORD. 

As this is a great labor center, and as I believe my labor record 
has been attacked here, I am going to read what the official 
organ of organized labor in New York said about my labor 
record after I left Albany to go to Washington. I read it with 
creat satisfaction. It is complimentary, but it is true. It 
written at a time when I supposed and they supposed that I 
had left forever the political field. It was an outburst of candor, 


and it may be put alongside those prejudiced and partial out- | 
the | 


bursts which 
electorate. 

This is what the Legislative News, the official organ of or- 
ganized labor in New York, said in October, 1910, just after I 
had resigned the governorship of that State: 

Now that Gov. Hughes has retired from politics and ascended to a 
place on the highest judicial tribunal in the world, the fact can be 
acknowledged without hurting auybody’s political corns that he was 
the greatest friend of labor laws that ever occupied the governor's chair 
at Albany. During his two terms he has signed 56 labor laws, including 
among them the best labor laws ever enacted in this or in any other 
State. He also urged the enactment of labor laws in his message to 
the legislature, even going so far as to place the demand for a labor law 
into his message to an extra session of the legislature. In all, 162 labor 


are now intended to poison the minds of 


laws have been enacted in this State since its erection in 1777. One 
third of those excccding in quality all the others have been enacted 
during Gov. Hughes's term of three years and nine months. 

A FRIEND OF LABOR. 


If anybody rises in this country to say I am not a friend of 
labor, he knows that he is not telling the truth. I simply wish 
this, however, that in all these matters we should endeavor to be 
fair-minded. 

I do not agree with all that labor proposes. I disagreed when 
I thought demands were made which were not equitable. I 
fought, for example, the full-crew bill. It applied generally to 
all railroads in the State. It was admitted upon the argument 
before me that in some cases it was not needed and it would 
require the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars 


unnecessarily. I said I could not sign a bill like that. We 
had a public-service commission where complaints could be 
entertained and orders could be made which were properly 


adapted to the exigencies to which they relate. 
CAN NOT YIELD TO 

What is wanted in this country is fairness and justice. Noth- 
ing else. Therein I speak on behalf of labor as much as on 
behalf of any portion of our citizenship. I speak on behalf of 
American institutions themselves when I say that we should 
never legislate in this country under the demands of pressure 
and in response to force before we Know the equity and justice 
of what we are doing. 

When we have a grievance, the thing to do is to examine the 
basis of it; examine it fairly, thoroughly, promptly. If any- 
body Says you can not get a fair examination, that person in- 
dicts the intelligence and honesty of the American people. Of 
course we can get a fair examination. Of course we can get a 
prompt examination. We are the most intelligent people on 
earth, I submit. Our educational opportunities are unparalleled. 
Our electorate is alert. Our people are informed by a thousand 
sources of information. We are constantly busy with public 
discussion; with reading and study. There is nothing in this 
country—and that is our securiiy—there is no question that can 
be raised in this country that can not be settled right if you go at 
it in the right way. 

To say that we must yield to force, is the counsel of despair. 
We might as well end our form of government if we are to 
enter upon that path of disaster. It won't do, fellow citizens! 

MUST INVEST!JATE BEFORE ACTING. 

There has never been, so far as I can recall, a more important 
issue presented to the American people than that recently pre- 
sented. I say that when there is an industrial grievance, it 
Should be submitted to the peaceful settlement of exami: ation 
and decision according to the facts. I say the investigation must 
precede legislation. We can not have Congress acting on the 


FORCE, 


LIII- 
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that 
American honor 


I propose we shall protect the American name and our 


throughout the world. 


We draw our population from every country of the globe. We 
have here an extraordinary composition. We get the best in 
inuny ways of the peoples of the earth, in alertness, in intelli- 


gence. Our human material is of an extraordinary quality. 
That is one reason why we have progressed so rapidly. I take 
) part whatever with those who would look askance upon per- 
who have not come over quite as early as some other per- 
is caine. But I say this: That the only tonic that can give 
power our great work in this country is the tonic of 
American sentiment, which pays no regard, so far as love and 
allegiance are concerned, any interest on earth other than 
great interest of Americanism, of the prosperity of the 
American people, of the honor of the American flag, and the 
protection of American rights. 
We have a wonderful spirit of loyalty through the country. 
hive 


for 


us 
’ 
LO 


the one 


I 


seen it inanifested recently from the Atlantic to the Pacifie. 


We want it directed. We want it emphasized. We must come 
together in a splendid appreciation of our national aim. We 

come together, realizing our varied contribution, but 
nite upon American solidarity. We must come together in 

ind’ that, while we want peace, we intend to maintain 
pence, Only an inexcusable blunderer could get us into war. 
Everybody wants to be friendly with us. But we shall always 
maintain our known rights with regard to every nation on 


earth. 


It is not a question of whether A or B measures up to all you 
sire of manhood. It is a question of American efficiency, 
in itself; of American rights, priceless in themselves. 
» nation can maintain prestige and honor and get the driving 
power of progress from its people unless it is a nation which has 
indomitable the fine spirit that we had in ’76 and 
G1. It is the spirit that is not truculent. It seeks no trouble, 
it does not try to exploit anybody, it desires peace, it wishes 
rity, but after all it is the American spirit which will not 
permit the people’s rights to be trampled upon or American 
zens to be murdered or their property destroyed! 
[ wish to see an adequate preparedness. I wish to see a con- 
ousness of obligation on the part of all our citizens. I want 
to see patriotism in the departments of administration quite as 
much as on the Fourth of July. I want to see efficiency in every 
dey We must cut out all the evil abuses, 


laa 
titi ai 


priceless 


spirit 


partment of government. 
must be fearless in the detection of wrong, we must indeed 
conserve the wholesomeness of our governmental life. But we 
must and encourage every legitimate opportunity for 
American achievement in this century of economic rivalry. We 
must plan to go forward and take the lead. America must not 
be behind any nation on earth in efficiency or anything else. 
Let us take a fresh start, having new birth of purpose and 
urag Let us go forward with America first and America 
efficient! 


Wwe 


foster 


rt ce 





SPEECH 


HON. ATLEE POMERENE, 


OF OHIO, 
Before the Democratic State Convention at Columbus, Ohio, 


y 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: I congratulate the Democracy 
of Ohio on the record our party has made and is making. The 
future is big with promise. When we were in session on June 
1 our leaders, neither National nor State, had been chosen. 
Since then the National Democracy in convention assembled at 
St. Louis, nominated Woodrow Wilson, that chief of American 
statesmen, and the brilliant Thomas R. Marshall, to head our 
national ticket, and on August 8 the militant Democracy of Ohio 
chose for our State leader Hon. James M. Cox, our governor 
who was and our governor who is to be—the man who makes 
promises to the people and who redeems them at par. On the 
ticket with him are such splendid names as Earl D. Bloom, for 
lieutenant governor; W. D. Fulton, for secretary of state; A. V. 
Donahey, for auditor of State; Chester E. Bryan, for State 
treasurer; and Joseph McGhee, for attorney general—all the 
names of men to conjure with. And your humbie servant makes 
grateful acknowledgment for the nomination to succeed himself 
in the United States Senate. 

Waatever of differences may have existed inour councils, if any, 
before the primary election, the Democrats of Ohio settled them 
upon that day, and all loyal Democrats will accept the verdict. 





And now, sirs, the party to which we owe allegiance demands 
that every loyal Democrat shall fall into line behind our leaders, 
and unde: their banners march to success. 

If one-half the reports which I have heard in Washington 
within the last two months be true, victory in Ohio and in the 
Nation is assured. The standard bearer of the Republican 
Party has been conducting a transcontinental tour. It has 
created little or no enthusiasm among Republicans. It has filled 
the hearts of Democrats with joy. The people will not change 
the realities of Wilson for the prophesies of Hughes. They will 
not change the constructive program of Democracy because of 
the carping criticisms of Republicans. In the light of the 
great accomplishments of the past three and a half years the 
voters will not displace the presiding genius under whose guid- 
ance this work has been done for one who indulges in criticism 
of details and offers little or nothing affirmative or constructive 
save and except a return to the discarded protective tariff 
theories of the past. The provincialism of Republicanism has 
given way to the cosmopolitanism of Democracy. 

There is contentment everywhere in the land except among 
Republican politicians. 


Labor was never more generally employed nor better paid 


than now. Farmers never received as high prices for their 
products. Merchants never sold more goods. Manufacturers 
never had a greater output. Transportation facilities were 


never put to the test to accommodate the public as noy. 

It is said that these are war profits. Not so, though no doubt 
the war has aided in bringing about the present conditions. 
Munition exports are $480,000,000, or only 1 per cent of our total 
manufactured products. The war perhaps expedited the return 
of business activity, but if there had been no war, thrift and 
prosperity would have been here. Those who are wishing to 
buy new materials or to increase their stocks find difficulty now 
in placing their orders. Voters with work and good wages and 
abundance to eat and wear will not take kindly to changes sug 
gested by the office-seeking class of the Republican Party. Th 
people in the Nation will “let well enough alone.” 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION. 

March 4, 1913, ushered in the Democratic administratio 
Business for several years prior thereto had been’ unsettle 
and business men nervous. The Payne-Aldrich tariff law ha 
been drafted at the dictation of the tariff barons of the countr 
They controlled its making, as they had framed the tariff la 
for many years. It was made for the few; the many were t 
pay the cost. President Taft regarded it as “ indefensible 
Necessarily, it became the duty of the Democratic administra- 
tion to reform this tariff. I shall not pause to go into details 
Suffice it to say that the Underwood-Simmons bill was writt 
as the first act of the Democratic administration. It is the mos 
equitable tariff law ever placed upon the statute books of 
country. It is the first tariff law that took into consideratio: 
the consumer as weil as the producer. Our Republican frien 
charge that it disturbed business. My auswer is that it no mo 
disturbed business conditions than the writing of any other tai 
law, pending its enactment. When its terms became certaii 
business began to revive. 

While in the midst of the work upon this subject the Demo 
cratic Party was confronted with the same old lobby, represen! 
ing selfish interests, at work in the halls of Congress. Pres 
dent Wilson turned the light of publicity upon it and compel 
it to leave Washington. The law was passed. and while no « 
claims perfection for the bill, I do not hesitate to say that i 
the war had not disturbed the normal conditions of the world’ 
trade we would now be in the midst of a prosperity unparallel 
in the history of this country, due to the tariff which we 
enacted and to other legislation to which I shall call attention. 

It is charged that it did not produce revenue sufficient to mee 
the expenditures of the Government. The Underwood-Simmons 
law, in 1914, produced $734,343,700. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill, in 1913, produced $724,111 
1912 it produced $691,778.465. In other words, during the firs! 
year of the Underwood law $10,000,000 more was produced than 
during the last year of the Payne-Aldrich bill and $42,565,255 
more than during the year 1912 under the Payne-Aldrich bil! 

It was estimated that the Underwood bill would produce from 
custom receipts alone only $270,000,000. As a matter of fact, if 
produced, in 1914, $292,128,527, while the Payne-Aldrich bill. in 
1912, produced $311,321,672, and during the year 1913 $318,891,595 

The tariff is no longer a scarecrow with which to frighten 
people. They have studied and they understand. The old cry 
that we could not compete with the labor abroad is without sub 
stantial foundation. Of course we can not compete in every 
branch of industry, but it is significant that during the fiscal ; 
year ending July 1, 1914, and before the European war began, 
we sold in the foreign markets American goods manufactured 
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out of American material by American labor, in competition | 
with the world, ready for use, goods aggregating $942,633,244, or 


$1.11 per cent of our 
tured goods, to be used in 
16.6 pe r 


exports, and we sold partially manufac 
further manufacturing, $374,224,210, | 
ist 


cent of our total exports: and we sold foodstuff 


or! I sls 
partly or wholly prepared, amounting to 12.59 per cent. These 
goods were sold in com ‘tition with the labor of EF ind 
the labor of Asia, and in all parts of the world 
Thanks to the Democratic Party, a graduated income tax law 
hi ‘ 


was written into the Tariff Act, and to the extent of the r« 
turns therefrom the burden of government was taken off of 
consumption and placed on the earnings of those who could 
afford to pay. According to the report of the 
Internal Revenue, the Government collected 
ing the last fiscal year from this source 
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CURRENCY REI 

The Democratic administration found the finances and the 
eredits of this country controlled by a few financiers in the 
larger cities. They made money scarce or plentiful, as they 
saw fit. They expanded credit or curtailed it, as it might meet 
their whims. The money of the country centralized in the 
ereat financial institutions of New York and Chicago. Manu- 


facturers and commercial men who desired to expand their 


business, or to meet their obligations, had no means of | 
knowing to-day what financial conditions might be to-morrow 
The farmers of the West could not even move their crops | 
without paying tribute to New York bankers. We had gone | 
through the panics of 1873, 1893, and 1907. They were bankers’ | 


panics, pure and simple. To meet this situation, the Demo- 
cratic administration wrote the Federal reserve act. The man- | 
agement of the system was put into the hands of a board who 
represented the people of the entire country, and who were not 
controlled by a few of the large financiers of the country, and 
the day that it was put into operation no business man 
with a legitimate enterprise and good credit and securities need 
hesitate for lack of money. If his own banker does not have 
the ready cash in his vaulis, he can take his securities to the 
regional reserve bank, indorse them, and get all the money his 
community may require. He is no longer at the mercy of a 
few financiers in New York City, and yet this very system, with 
rare exceptions, had the opposition of the millionaires of the 
country who had theretofore controlled the entire credit 
tem of America. Of course they were unwilling to release their 
grasp upon the resources of the country. 
to the new system 
at large—it 


since 


sys: | 


They were opposed 
it was made for the benefit of the try 
was not made for them. Finally the Government 


eoun 





asked Wall Street what it could do. Now Wall Street asks 
Washington what it may do. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


The business of the country had for years been 
unlawful trusts and combinations. 
undertaken by the Government. Legitimate business suffered 
on the one hand because of the grasping domination of thes« 
trusts and monopolies, and they in turn were troubled when a 
long-suffering public sought through the courts to right the | 
wrongs to which they had been subjected. These two agencies 
necessarily exerted a disquieting influence over otherwise nor 
mal conditions. The present administration has not hesitated 
to prosecute violations of law wherever willfully committed 
But on the other hand it has sought to guide legitimate enter- 
prise in rightful paths, and for this purpose we created the 
Federal Trade Commission, to which b men can for 
counsel and guidance in their own affairs and to lay before the 
board any complaint they may have to make against competitors 
who may be engaged in methods of unfair competition. Since 
the enactment of this law in 1914, 265 cases of unfair compet 
have been investigated, 144 cases have been 
recourse to the courts, and 119 are 


TARIFF 


disturbed by 


Vigorous prosecul ions were 


siness £o 


ition 
adjusted without 
vending. 

COMMISSION. 

We have provided a tariff commission and clothed it with 
power to investigate the administration and fiscal effects of tl 
customs laws of this country now in force or which may: be 
hereafter enacted; the relations between the rates of duty on 
raw materials and finished or partly finished products; the 
effects of ad valorem and specific duties; and, in general, to in- 
vestigate the operation of customs laws, including their relation 
to the Federal revenues, and for the purpose of securing reliable 
information for the guidance of Congress. Its powers are plen- 
ary; it is authorized to investigate the tariff relations between 
the United States and foreign countries, commercial treaties, 
preferential provisions, the effect of export bounties and pref 
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facturer. His crop for one or more seasons may be a total 
nilure If he fails to meet his interest or the season has not~ 
been good, the banker who has made him a loan on short-time 


otes becomes uneasy and demands his money. 
the I wratie administration that favored and put 
+ farm-loan act, under which the farm-loan banks are 
} < organized throughout the country, and we shall have 
i he future what we have not had during the long reign of 
Republicanism—long-time loans extending from 5 to 40 years, 
exceeding 6 per cent, for the benefit of the agricultural in- 


terests of this country. This system is no longer an experiment; 
t has been tried for many years in the countries of Europe and 
south America, and, with rare exceptions, has proven a success 
s been adopted. Before it took its final shape it 
ul been the subject of study and investigation by two com- 


herever it ha 


sions—the American Commission, consisting of two members 
om each State, and the United States Commission, consisting 
seven members appointed by the President—and also by a 
int committee of the Senate and House of Representatives ; 
|! after long, exhaustive debate it was adopted in the Senate 


ith only 5 dissenting votes, all Republicans, and in the House 
ith only 10 dissenting votes, all Republicans. And yet this 
measure received the condemnation of the Republican national 
convention. It is significant that three of the members of the 
resolutions committee of that convention were three of the five 
dissenting votes cast in the Senate against the measure. It is 
claimed by some of its critics who attempted to block its passage 
through Congress that it is only an experiment; and so it is, so 
as this qt untry is 
credits would be an innovation here. In answer to such criti- 
cism it is sufficient to say that the National Farm Loan Associa- 


tion are under local control, subject to Government supervision, 
‘ } 


J Chat the general machinery of the entire system is lodged | ferences with trade, now by one belligerent, now by anotliei 


th the Government, as it ought to be. After private control 
of the banking system of the country for so many years, with 
accompanying panics and frequent disturbances of the money 
murket, through which our financiers have always emerged 
richer than ever before, I am not willing to say that the farm- 
loan system of the country should be put in jeopardy by allow- 
ing it to be manipulated by some past masters of finance who 
may be quite as niuch interested in their own bank accounts as 
ly y are in the welfare of the farmer. Experience no doubt will 
st changes which will improve the system; and if so, they 
should be adopted; but now the law has been enacted, and all 
sood citizens will accept it and try to make the system a suc- 
ness instead of attempting to cripple it by slanderous utterances. 

But this is not all that has been done by the Democratic ad- 
ministration in the interest of the farmer. We have given Fed- 
eral aid to the good-roads movement; we have improved the 
parcel post, passed a warehouse bill, a law for the grading of 
grain, the agricultural cooperative extension bill, and have given 
aid to the States in the eradication of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and hog cholera. 

SERVICES FOR LABOR, 

We have placed a limitation upon the use and prevention of 
the abuse of the writ of injunction in labor disputes; we have 
promoted jury trials in cases of indirect contempt and viola- 
tion of injunction writs; we provided by law for conciliation, 
mediation, and voluntary arbitration in labor disputes; we ex- 
tended the operation of the Bureau of Mines; we have provided 
compensation fer injuries to Government employees; we have 
given to the Department of Labor the means of getting the job 
and the man together; we have prohibited child labor in mines 
und manufactories; we abolished the “gag rule,” which had 
existed under the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft. On January 25, 1906, President Roosevelt issued the fol- 
lowing order: 

All officers and employees of the United States of every description 
serving in or under any of the executive departments or independent 
Government establishments, and whether so serving in or out of Wash- 
ington, are hereby forbidden, either directly or indirectly, individually 
or through associations, to solicit an increase of pay or to influence or 
attempt to influence in their own interest any other legislation what- 
ever, either before Congress or its committees, or in any’ way save 
through the heads ef the departments or independent Government 
establishments in or under which they serve, on penalty of dismissal 
from the Government service. 

President Taft, on November 26, 1909, issued the following 
order: 





( 


It is hereby ordered that no bureau, office, or division chief, or sub- 
ordinate in any department of the Government, and no officer of the 
Army or Navy or Marine Corps stationed in Washington, shall apply to 
either House of Congress, or to any committee of either House of Con- 
zress, for legislation or for appropriations or for congressional action 
of any kind, except with the consent and knowledge of the head of the 
department; nor shall any such person respond to any request for in- 
formation from either House of Congress, or any Member of Congress, 
except through or as authorized by the head of his department. 


concerned, and any other form of rural | ¢rjends find fault with this, but I am sure if they had anticipated 


| 
| 


The Democrats in Congress rescinded this gag rule by the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


The right of ——— employed in the civil service of the United 
States, either individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any 
Member thereof, or to furnish information to any House of Congress 
or to any committee or Member thereof, shall not be denied or inter 
fered with. 





The Democratic Congress passed the seamen’s bill, abolishing 
involuntary servitude and improving life-saving appliances at 
sea. 

But the time is too short to continue this schedule of legisla- 
tive achievement. A great constructive legislative program has 
been adopted in the Congress during three and one-half years 
which has never before been equaled by any other adminis- 
tration in the history of the Government. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 


The great European war broke out August 1, 1914. It was a 
world crisis. Legislation which had been deemed sufficient in 
normal times, when commerce was pursuing its usual course, was 
found insufficient. Our imports, from which we had expected 
to derive a large portion of the Government’s revenue, werk 


| suddenly stopped, and from this source alone our income 


| off from eight to ten millions of dollars per month. 





The fiscal 
legislation which had been deemed sufficient had to be suppl: 
mented. Internal-revenue taxes were provided to make up th 
deficit in our customs duties. It was not additional taxation; 
it was a substitute for tariff-revenue laws which were inopera 
tive by reason of the European war. Of course our Republican 


the world war they would have been patriotic enough even to 
advise a Democratic administration that it was coming. 
With the falling off of the revenue came also other inter 


Woodrow Wilson is the master hand who has guided the shi o 
state through the troubled waters of the last two years. He ha 
met the great diplomats of the Old World, armed in the caus 
of justice and humanity. The more serious of the difficultie 
have been settled, and his position conceded by them. His pe: 
proved mightier than the European sword. He won his batt! 
without shedding a drop of blood. He has been severely crit 
cized by Candidate Hughes and his chief sword bearer, The 
dore Roosevelt. They denounce the President’s European policy 
but Mr. Hughes does not say what he would have done if h 
had been in the President’s place. If President Wilson has bee 
too drastic or has gone too far, wherein has he thus failed 
perform his duty? If he has done some things he ought not | 
have done, what are they? If he has left undone some thing 
he ought to have done, what are they? Mr. Roosev lt the otl. 
day, in his speech at Lewiston, Me., said: 

Our first duty is to protect our own rights; our second to stan 1 
for the rights of others. President Wilson has signally failed to ; 
form either duty. ‘They can be performed only by deeds. Words : 
are useless. 

What are the deeds that Mr. Roosevelt would have performed 
President Wilson has gone to the limits of diplomacy both wit! 
Germany and Great Britain, and in most instances they hav 
conceded the correctness of his position. In treating with Ge: 
many only two other steps could have been taken—one to seve 
diplomatic relations, the other to declare war. Neither was 
necessary to preserve the peace and honor of the Nation, )ui 
Roosevelt would substitute “ deeds” for “ words.” What deeds 
war? Who in this great Nation, except the few who are alwys 
thinking of the glory of self rather than the interests of tli 
public, would even think of suggesting war? And if we ha 
declared war where was the navy and the army which would 
have been sufficient to cope with either Great Britain or Ger 
many? Who is there that would have joined the allies in a war 
against Germany for the sinking of the Lusitania and the Suss¢ 
with the consequent destruction of American lives, after she had 
conceded her wrong and promised indemnity? Who is there who 
would have declared war against Great Britain and France, 
though they have interfered with our commerce and our mills 
and established the infamous blacklist, until all the arts 
diplomacy shall have been exhausted? If we had wanted to 
declare war, would it have been wise to do so in view of ou 
state of unpreparedness after so many years of Republican rule. 
Surely it is better not to have declared war and suffer to som: 
extent “ the present ills than hasten to those we know not of ” b) 
going to war with a great power in an unprepared state. How 
many people are there in the great State of Ohio, appreciating 
the responsibilities of a President or of a Congress, would even 
suggest the declaration of war against one of these powers, with 
all the consequent sorrow and distress which would have ‘ol- 
lowed, unless it became necessary to defend our national honor? 
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The great American people are not going to displace a man who | If Prog S 
Mol . hi yur fy ha +7 € nas . ‘ r } 
has accomplis ed 80 I | r his ec ry in the caus peace ' g 
befure his task is ended. ,* 
MI l 
Mr. Hughes, in his speech of acceptance and has ex- | 1 
coriated the President because of his policy toward Mexico 
Of course, we can intervene and take Mexico at any time we see 
fit so to do, but who asks that this be done? Shall we prov I 
menace to the weaker Republics t he south of us ‘causes X] i 
we have always championed? Should we not 
than destroy them? Should we put to the swol l 
ignorant people while they are in the throes of rev On | 
because they do not and can not preserve law and order? Are } 
a people morally responsible for the fact that roving brigands A cor 
steal and kill? Of course there are limitations beyond which | No one who } nd 
they must not go. It is unfortunate that a stable government the last ven wn it 
is not now in control so as to prevent these depredations across | ty admit t] ‘ 
our border upon our people who may be sojourning in Mexico | | 1 in its 
and upon their property. But intervention means control by | cy; the t of tl 
our Government in that country perhaps for years, at an ex- so. or how it , 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dollars and the loss of | granted 
thousands of lives. The choice is not between right and| | have been 1} 
wrong; the choice for us to make is between two evils. What | candid "| it I] 
would Candidate Hughes have e? Declare war? In his } jg ; llv rec , 
speech of acceptance, while speaking of the Mexican situation, | jp ; of ve last « 
he said: fident shall \ 
It is apparent that we are shockingly unprepared. | fami r th © 
Yes; we were unprepared to defend our borders after 16 he nt . sn s 
years of Republican rule. If the Democratic administration is | “© U°" “0! re 
to be held responsible for any part of this state of unprepared- | ee t] os coud x tt = 
ness, to what greater extent will the American people hold the | ~) 4)04 | (tec-tnblg 
Republican Party guilty after so many years of continuance in omen a ia a‘ at tg 
public favor? eins: 7 but he see lh vm thereby 
FREPASESE RSS, own State nd of the countr 
As the situation developed in Mexico, and later in our differ- | order that we may cert 
ences with Europe, it became apparent to the American people | shall be our duty { 
as a whole that we had sadly neglected our means of national} Under the corruy ties 
defense, and it was Woodrow Wilson who had the courage to | 5175-2), every « ‘ ‘ 
say to the people that we must be prepared to protect ourselves | election held in the St: 
and our rights on land and on sea against the possible aggres- | ciation of persons, in 
sions of the powers of the world. We are not preparing for contributed, promises 
war; we are preparing for proper and adequate defense. We | rectly, any money or tl 
have not gone to the extent that the militarists of the country | tion or primary i “y) 
would have us go, nor are we going to lag behind as the pacifists | itemized statement s| g 
would have us do. Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech at Lewiston, | of value so cont uted, pre 
said that he favored “ obligatory military training.” While I | all the liabilities direct ( 
believe it would be a good thing for our young men to have | with such elections. { ‘ 
some military training, 1 can not subscribe to compulsory mili- | successful Republican not 
tary training. Mr. Hughes, after Mr. Roosevelt had delivered | statement with the sec 
his speech, sent him a congratulatory message and thanked | personally expended in 
him for his ‘services, and indorsed all that Mr. Roosevelt said. | $22,175, and the CA Le? ei 
Doc. this mean that he alsa approves compulsory military train- | statement with the se y 
ing? Would he fasten upon this country the military system of | in this same behalf egal 
the Old World? The question of preparedness has only become | am advised that t! "e 
acute in the last year, and in one year the Democratic Party has | different count in 1 S 
dene more for the defense of our country than the Republican | sums of money in Mr. H 
Party did in 16 years of Republican rule. I am informed, that his ex 
i have referred to some of the accomplishments of the present | imated $150,000 to $200,000 
administration. Will Mr. Hughes, if he should be elected, re- | quoted as having st L so. 
peal the Federal reserve act? Will he repeal the farm-loan act, | I am not here to say that ar 
which his party in convention condemned, and which the Repub- | pended. I do not know whet! 
lican candidate for Senator from this State has assailed? Will | statement is concerned, | 


he repeal the Clayton antitrust law or the Federal Trade Com- 


mission act, or any of the other great pieces of coustructive | 


legislation to which I have referred? Will he go back to the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, or will he adopt it with changes; and 
if so, what changes? Does he want to restore the finances and 
credits of this country to the control of the Wall Street million- 
aires, as in the good old days of reactionary Republicanism? 
Do the Republicans want to go back toe the old order of things, 
which were repudiated in 1912? Are the people willing to ex- 
change present legislation and present prosperity for the old 
legislation dictated by an insidious lobby, with its accompanying 
favoritism to the few and disregard of the many? Will the in- 
dependent progressive thought of this State and Nation who 
deserted Taft and followed Roosevelt in 1912 allow itself to be 
delivered back agnin to the old purty? Did those Progressives 
Stand for principles in 1912 or not? If they stood for principles 
in 1912, have those principles changed? On the other hand, 
has the Republican Party under the leadership of Hughes, 
Penrose, Barnes, and Smoot changed its principles? Is it not 
the same party of special privilege that it was in 1912? If it 
was in error in that presidential campaign, is it right now? 
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Gentlemen, I had supposed that the day was past in my own 
State when any man, by the lavish use of money, would seek to 
ecure for himself a seat in the United States Senate. If nomi- 


ations are to be secured, and thereafter an election, by the reck- 
less expenditure of money, what encouragement will there be for 
any man of modest means, no matter what his talents or what 
his 1 its may be, to aspire to a seat in this body? As for 
myself, I covet the honor of retiring from the Senate rather 


han to be elected by the extravagant and lavish use of money. 
ould not pay $20,000 for a nomination and election to the 

d States Senate if I could, and I could not if I would. I 
be obliged to combat an avalanche of dollars from a big 


t 
I 
Un 
b 
last thing on earth that I shall tell them. I have no objection to 
any man being a millionaire, and I have no objection to his mul- 
tiplying his millions by honorable means, but I do object to his 
dollars being the stepping-stone into the legislative body which 
plays so great a part in the governmental operations of this 
vreat country of ours. 

Among the contributors to the “ Herrick Voters’ League’ 
fund are many citizens of prominence in Cleveland who rank 
umong the richest men. They are living witnesses to the truth 
of David Harum’s philosophy as embodied in the theory, “ Them 
that’s got gits,” and some of these contributors, I suspect, are 

lling to “ git” by legislation. It is no compliment to any man 
{o secure a nomination or an election to a high office by the prod- 

al expenditure of money. It is no compliment to the people of 
i great State to know that a nomination or an election has thus 
been attained. It is neither complimentary to the ability nor the 
tanding of any man who thus asserts that he and his friends 
lind it necessary to spend large sums of money to make the 
people appreciate and understand his ability or position in 
society, and it is not complimentary to the people to say to them 
that this money should be spent in order to enlighten them as to 
their duty. And, more, it is not fair to competitors of equal 
character and ability to compel them to meet a propaganda which 
only money without limit can spread throughout the State. 

To my very great disappointment, no limitation is placed on 
the amount which may be expended in the State of Ohio for 
either a nomination or election or both, to the Senate, unless it 
is embraced in the provision of the statute limiting the expenses 
of a Member of Congress to $2,000, and this I doubt. The only 
limitation to be found anywhere is that contained in the Fed- 
eral statute which has been so vaguely drawn that it is a ques- 
tion whether or not it will afford any protection against the 
vicious practices which have grown up throughout the country. 
And it may be that if one hundred thousand or a million dollars 
are turned loose in Ohio there is no legal way to prevent it. 
I went into this matter most thoroughly several years ago when 
the Stevenson case was up for consideration. To my very 
creat regret investigation revealed that there was no law, com- 
mon or statutory, State or national, placing a limitation upon 
the amount that could be expended at that time in the nomina- 
tion nnd election of candidates to the United States Senate. The 
present Federal corrupt-practices act was passed and approved 
August 19, 1911, three years after the Stevenson election. 
Whatever may have been thought of its effectiveness at the time 
if was passed, it is very clear, judging from what has trans- 
pired in Ohio, that it places no limitation upon the amount that 
can be expended in behalf of any candidate, though under the 
statute itself he can not spend exceeding $10,000; but this does 
not include any “assessment fee or charge made or levied upon 
2 candidate by the laws of the State in which he resides or for 
his necessary personal expense incurred for himself alone for 
traveling and subsistence, stationery and postage, writing and 
printing (other than in newspapers) and distributing letters, 
circulars, and postals, and for telegraph and telephone service.” 

‘The practice of expending large sums of money in elections 
is and ought to be condemned by every law-abiding citizen. No 
man who seeks to win a seat in the Senate, or any legislative 
body, or to enter other public office by the extravagant use of 
money will ever have my support whether he is on my ticket or 
nor, 

I have already talked longer than I should. The Democratic 
Party in the State deserves to win, and will win, on the record 
of its achievements in the past. The Democratic Party of the 
Nation, under the splendid leadership of Woodrow Wilson, has 
done more in three and one-half years to correct the wrongs of 
Republicanism and restore the rule of the people than has ever 
been accomplished by any other party since the days of Lincoln, 
ia the same length of time. Its constructive policy will be a 
beacon light in our national life for generations to come. Wil- 
son and Marshall must be reelected. The people of the Nation 
demand it. 


: 


ink account, but the people of Ohio will know it if it is the | 
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Analysis of the Farm-Loan Act and Suggestions as to 
Applying for Loans Thereunder. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA. 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
I'riday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Federal farm-loan act, popu- 
larly called “rural-credits law,” was signed by the President 
and became a law on July 17, 1916. When the bill was signed 
the President spoke in the following commendatory terms of it: 
_ The farmers, it seems to me, have occupied hitherto a singular posi- 
tion of disadvantage. They have not had the same freedom to get 
credit on tueir real assets that others have had who were in manufac- 
turing and commercial enterprises, and while they sustained our life 
they did not in the same degree with some others share in the benefits of 
that life. Therefore, this bill, along with the very liberal provisiors of 
the Federal reserve act, puts them upon an equality with all others who 
have genuine assets and makes the great credit of the country available 
to them. One can not but feel that this is delayed justice to them, and 
can not but feel that it is a very gratifying thing to play any part in 
doing this act of justice. I look forward to the benefits of this bill, not 
with extravagant expectations, but with confident expectations that it 
will be of very wide-reaching benefit, and, incidentally, it will be of ad 
vantage to the investing community, for I can imagine no more satis- 
factory and solid investments than this system will afford those who 
have money to use. 

The primary purpose of the act is to promote agricultural 
prosperity by enabling farmers to borrow money on farm-mort- 
gage security at a reasonable rate of interest and for relatively 
long periods of time. 

The act prohibits the charging of a rate of interest in excess of 
6 per cent per annum, and it is confidently hoped that a uniform 
annual rate of interest will be established nof to exceed 5 per 
cent. The loans, at the option of the borrower, may run from 5 
to 40 years and are repayable on the amortization plan, as will 
fully appear from the tables hereinafter set out. 

TWO SYSTEMS PROVIDED. 


The act establishes two distinct systems through which loans . 


may be obtained— 

Yirst. A system operating through regional land banks. 

Second. A system operating through joint-stock banks. 

These two systems will be under the general supervision of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as chairman ex officio, and four members appointed 
by the President. The members of the Farm Loan Board at 
present are William G. McAdoo (chairman), George W. Norris, 
Charles E. Lobdell, W. 8. A. Smith, Herbert Quick. 

This board is authorized to appoint appraisers, examiners, and 
registrars, who will be public officials. It will also at once divide 
the continental United States into 12 farm-loan districts, estab- 
lishing in each of said 12 districts a Federal land bank with a 
paid-in capital stock of not less than $750,000. Within 30 days 
after the capital stock is offered for sale it may be purchased 
at par by anyone. Thereafter all stock remaining unsold shall 
be purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury for the United 
States. The Government will not receive any dividends on this 
stock, but the bill provides how it shall be repaid after the 
Federal land banks have had the use of these funds for a certain 
length of time. Ultimately it is intended that all the stock in 
the banks shall be owned by the associations of borrowers, anc 
provision is made in the law for transferring the original stock 
at par to such associations. 

It is of the utmost importance that farmers should under- 
stand the main features of this bill, and the Farm Loan Board 
in a recent circular letter, hereinafter set out, have urged all 
ermers desiring loans to organize at once national farm-loan 
associations, through which applications for loans will be sub- 
mitted to the Federal land banks. This letter discusses fully 
the methods of organizing such associations. 

Before setting out this letter from the board it may be well 
to first call attention to some of the provisions of the bill relat- 
ing to the regional land banks and the loan associations through 
which they operate, and in this way the suggestions of the 
board will be better understood. I will later briefly outline 
the joint-stock bank system, but will take occasion here to say 
that I think this provision of the bill should haye been omitted 
altogether. 

FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

The act provides for the creation of local national farm-loan 
associations through which it is contemplated that the Federa: 
land banks shall make their loans. In the event that a local joan 
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than $20,000. Each member st take wk in his ass 

to an amount equitalent to 5 per cent of the amount he wishes 
to borrow. This stock the association holds in trust as security 
for the member's individual loan. The association in tu when 
applying for money from the bank, must subscribe for stock in 


the bank to an amount equivalent to 5 per cent of the sur it 


wants to obtain for its members. This stock is held in trust 
by the bank as security for the loans it makes through the asso 
ciation. If a prospective borrower has no money with which to 
pay for his association stock he may borrow the price of that 
stock as a part of the loan on his farm land 


in, then, every borrower must be a stockholds 


Under this pl: 


in his local association, and every association a stockholder in 





its district bank. 
HOW LOANS ARE OBTAINED. 

4 member of a national farm loan association, before ob- 
taining a loan, must first fill out an application blank supplied 
to the loan association by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This 
application blank and other necessary papers will then be re- 
ferred to a loan committee of the association, which must 
appraise the property offered as security. Such application as 
is approved by the loan committee is then forwarded to the 
Federal land bank, and must be investigated and reported or 
by a salaried appraiser of the bank befere the loan is granted 
This appraiser is required to investigate the solvency and char- 
actc. of the prospective borrower as well as the value of hi 
land. When a loan is granted the amount is forwarded to the 


borrower through the loan association 


S 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH LOANS MAY 


The act specifically defines the purposes for whi h loan 
may be obtained. These are: 
(a) To provide ivr the pure has of Jand for agricultural 


uses. 
(b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertili 
and live stock necessary for the proper and reasonable oper: 
tion of the mortgaged farm; the term “ equipment” to be dk 
fined by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


{ 





c) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands, the term “improvement” to be defined by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land mort- 
gaced existing at the time of the organization of the first 
national farm-loan association established in or for the county 
in which the ‘and mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness subse- 
quently incurred for one of the purposes mentioned in this see- 
tion. 

loans may be made only on first mortgages on farm land. 

Only those who own and cultivate farm land or are about 
to own and cultivate such land are entitled to borrow. 

No one can borrow save for the purposes stated in the act, and 
those who, after borrowing, do not uce the money for the pur- 
poses specified in the mortgage are liable to have their loans 
reduced or recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each associa- 
tion is required to report any diversion of borrowed money 
from the purposes stated in the mortgages. 

No individual can borrow more than $10,000 or less than $100. 

No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the value 
of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the perma- 
nent insured improvements upon it. 

The loan must run for not less than 5 and not more than 40 
vei 


ars 


HOW THE tNTEREST RATE IS FIXED. 

No Federal land bank is permitted to charge more than 6 per 
cent per annum on its farm-mortgage loans, and in no case shall 
the interest charged on farm mortgages exceed by more than 1 
per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of 
bonds, it can not charge more than 5 per cent for the next farm 
loans it makes. Out of this margin of not to exceed 1 per cent, 
together with such amounts as it can earn on its paid-in cash 
capital, the bank must set aside certain reserves and meet all its 
expenses, . 

The act empowers the land bank to borrow money through the 
sale of its bonds, which bonds are secured by its first-mortgage 
loans. These bonds are exempt from all taxation and wil! be as 
well secured as United States Government bonds. It is believed 
that they will sell readily under existing conditions at 2 4 per 
cent interest rate. Every effort has been made to make these 
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The farmers who thus unite themselves into a national farm-loan 

ssociation then sign the articles. A copy of them is made to be sent to 

t! Federa nd bank of the district within which the association is 

situated When the articles of association are received by the land 
ink they are filed for future reference. 

APPRAISING BY A LOAN COMMITTEE, 

A loan mmittee of three members must be appointed to pass on 

\ written report is drawn up by them after they have ex- 

amined the lands. The committee examines the farms and farm lands 

the purpose of appraising their value. The report of this loan 

committee, signed by all three members, must be sent to the land bank 

with the articles of association. All three members must sign the 

report or it will be worthless. The lank bank will not consider the 


request for loans unless all three members sign their report about the 
-value of the farms. ‘Their report should state distinctly that the said 
committee had examined the lands and appraised their values. The 
lands and farims should be described, and the value of those upon which 
the members desire loans should be stated. 

it is very important that the loan committee put a just valuation on 
the lands. Care should be taken not to put the valuation too high nor 
too low. The former wouid be rejected by the land bank; the latter 
might prevent the farmer from getting as high a loan on his farm as he 
wanted. 

Loan committees should remember that their appraisement is only 
preliminary ; it is not binding on the Federal land bank of their district, 
for later on the land bank will send its own appraiser to fix his values 
cn the same farms. It would be a fine thing for the members of the 
association if the two independent appraisements of the same farms 
should come close together. It would prove to the officers of the land 
bank that they were dealing with an upright, intelligent body of 
farmers. That would be a moral and intellectual credit to the com- 
munity. It certainly would help their financial credit. So loan com 
mittees should be fair at the beginning. Let them fix just values on the 
farms of those members who are asking for loans. 

The report of the ioan committee should also give any other informa- 
tion which would help the land bank to understand conditions in that 
community. 


MAKING AN AFFIDAVIT. 


With the list of proposed members, the articles of association, and 
the report of the loan committee, an affidavit must be made out and 
sent to the Federal tand bank. This affidavit must be signed and 
acknowledged by the members. It must also be signed and acknowledged 
by the secretary-treasurer, whose residence and post-office address must 


also be stated on the affidavit. This affidavit, thus signed and ac- 
knowledged by the members and the secretary-treasurer, should set 


forth that each subscriber is the owner of farm land, or is about to 
become the owner of a farm. That is, a person in the community may 
not be in actual possession of a farm, but expects to be in a short 
time, by purchase, the owner of the particular farm described in his 
application; in that case he could legally join the association and 
become a member. The affidavit should also state that the desired loans 
added together amount to $20,000 or more. 

FARMERS ONLY CAN BE MEMBERS. 


The national farm-loan associations are to be organized and run by 
farmers and for farmers. Persons not farmers need not apply for 
membership; they could pot legally be admitted, for the law says that 
no one except farmers shall be members, and no one except members 


ean borrow. The lowest sum any farmer can borrow is $100; the 
highest is $10,000. These are the limits fixed by law. 
The associations will grow by the admission of new members. After 


the affidavit, showing that the loans amount to $20,000 or more, has 
been sent to the land bank and the farm-loan association has become 
a corporate body through a charter being granted to it by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, a farmer who wants to borrow $100 only can be 
admitted to membership. In fact, there is no limit to the growth of the 
association after the first 10 or more have become a chartered asso- 
elation. Any farmer may be admitted to membership who wants to 
borrow on farm mortgage any sum ranging from $100 to $10,000. In 
this way the national farm-loan associations will grow in numbers. 
FARMERS AS SHAREHOLDERS. 


farmers can not join without buying shares in their associa- 
The value of the shares is fixed at the low price of $5 each. 


But 
tion. 


Every farmer who becomes a member of a national farm-loan associa- 
tion also becomes a borrower and a shareholder at the same time, 
for the law says that he must subscribe for stock to the amount of 


fh per cent of his desired loan. If he wants to borrow $100, he must 
take 1 share of stock; if $200, 2 shares; if $1,000, 10 shares; and if 
$10,000, 100 shares. 

The borrower may pay in cash for his stock at the time he applies 
for membership, or he may wait until his loan is received and then 
pay for his stock from the loan. He may, if he wishes, even add the 
cost of his stock to the amount of his loan, providing this does not 
increase his loan above 50 per cent of the appraised value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the permanent improvements thereon. But the 
owner must keep the buildings insured. 

This plan of buying stock makes the national farm-loan associations 
cooperative in character. When the farmer borrows money, the shares 
of stock he has to buy are held by the association as part security for 
his loan. But if the association prospers, dividends on his stock must 
be paid to the owner. When his debt is paid off, the stock owned by 
the borrower is canceled; that is, if a farmer has held two shares of 
stock he is paid $10, the stock is canceled, and the farmer is no longer 
a member of the association. The payment of a debt automatically 
removes a farmer from membership in a national farm-loan association. 

Each farmer is liable for the debts of his association to twice the 
par value of the stock he owns. One-half of this liability has already 
been paid as represented by his shares of stock held by the associa- 
tion, so that im ease of the failure of an association a member who 
held one share would be liable for only $5 more. Thus the members 
take little risk and reap all the benefits of cooperative mortgage credit. 
THE ASSOCIATIONS AS SHAREHOLDERS. 


The money the farmers pay their association for stock is turned 
over to the Federal land bank to buy stock in that bank for the asso- 
ciation. The cash may or may not be sent in with the subscription for 
stock. If cash is sent, the secretary-treasurer of the association must 
procure it from the prospective borrowers. Each farmer pays his share 
according to the amount of his loan. For example, if one member wants 
to borrow $500 and another wants to borrow $1,000, the first one has 
to pay $25 and the second one $50. The subscription price of $1,000 
for the land-bank steck is provided in this way. 
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If for any reason, however, any or all of the loans should not be 
granted by the land bank, the money paid in advance on account of 
stock subscriptions would be refunded, but the cash need not.be sent 
in advance with the subscription made by the secretary-treasurer. 
When the loans are granted by the land bank, the amount of the sub- 
scription to the stock may be deducted from the total amount of the 
loans. In such case the balance is forwarded to the secretary-treasurer 
of the association; that is, if the loans total $20,000 the secretary 
treasurer would receive $19,000. He would then pay over to the farmer 
who asked for a $500 loan the sum of $475, and to him who wanted 
$1,000 the sum ot $950. ‘That is to say, 5 per cent of each farmer's 
loan would be deducted to help pry for the association's subscription 
for stock of the land bank; but if the stock subscription of 5 per cent 
is raised in cash the whole amount of the loans would be remitted. 

Now, let the farmer members understand this, that the associations 
and not they are the owners of the stock in the Federal land bank, and 
this plan is adopted that the associations may ultimately become the 
sole owners of the Federal land banks. ‘This stock is held by the land 
bank as part security for the loans granted to the association. ‘This 
plan makes the borrowers indirectly part owners of the land banks 
with the Government from the beginning, and through these coopera 
tive organizations provides the method whereby they ultimately becom: 
the exclusive owners. 

The profits of the land banks go to the associations. The stock held 
by the Government draws no dividends, but earnings will be divided 
on the stock owned by the associations. Thus all profits of the land 
banks, after the Government has withdrawn its holdings of stock, wil! 
go to the associations, who will ultimately become the owners of all 
the Federal land banks in the United States. The law provides for the 
gradual withdrawal of Government holdings in the land banks, leaving 
the whole field open to the farmers themselves through their national 
farm-loan associations. ‘The importance of organizing these associa 
tions of borrowers, therefore, can not be unduly emphasized. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


When the application for the charter is sent to the land bank, it 
must state that a temporary organization has been formed. This tem 
porary organization elects a board of directors, a loan committee, and 
a secretary-treasurer. The board of directors must consist of not less 
than five members; the loan committee must consist of three members. 
The board of directors elects 2 president, vice president, loan com 
mittee, and secretary-treasurer. The last-named officer need not be a 
member of the association or resident of the district, but the others 
must be members and residents. The secretary-treasurer receives a 
small salary, which is fixed by the board of directors. All other offi 
cers are supposed to serve without pay, unless the payment of salaries 
is approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

HOW LOANS MAY BE USED. 


If a farmer has a mortgage on his farm and borrows money from 
the land bank, his mortgage lien must be the first thing paid off with 
the money. If any surplus of his loan remains, he can apply it for 
the purchase of fertilizers or live stock, the construction of a silo, 
the building of a barn, the erection of poultry houses, or for any oth 
purpose which will improve the farm’s value. 

But, if a farmer has no mortgage on his farm and desires to borrow 
for improving it in any of the ways mentioned above, he can borrow 
money from the land bank by giving a first mortgage on his farm. 


THE FARMER HAS LITTLE TO DO. 


The practical work of a national farm loan association is done 
the secretary-treasurer. He writes and answers letters, keeps t! 
books, handles the funds, secures the loans from the land banks, pays 
over the money to borrowers, and does all the active work of the 
association :or the members. 

The loans are made on first_mortgages on farm lands. The mort 


gages may run not less than 5 years nor more than 40 years. Th 
borrower himself decides the length of time his loan shall run. ‘Lhe 
interest can not exceed 6 _per cent and may be lower. Every six 
months, or once each year, the farmer pays the installment on his 


debt. This includes interest, part of the debt itself, and a small 
amount to cover expenses cf the association. The secretary-treasurer 
makes the collections, gives his receipt for them, and sends the mones 
collected to the Federal iand bank. Thus most of the work of the 
associations is done by this officer. That is why he is allowed a sma!! 
salary. 

The Federal land bank which receives the application for loans and 
other papers from the association then sends an appraiser to examine 
the land and the financial condition of the proposed borrowers. If 
these conditions are found satisfactory, the land bank forwards the 
papers to the Federal Farm Loan Board with their recommendation. 
On approval by the Federal Farm Loan Board, a charter is granted to 
the applicants to do business in their district, the charter being for 
warded to the association by the Federal land bank. 

When the charter has been granted, the association can borrow 
money of the land bank. The mortgages are then prepared anid (e- 
livered to the secretary-treasurer, who forwards them to the Federal 
land bank of the district. On its part, the land bank sends the money 
for the loans to the secretary-treasurer of the association. He in turn 
delivers the proper amount of money to the respective borrowers and 
the farm mortgage transaction is closed. The farmer has thus been 
enabled to borrow money on first mortgage with practically no trouble 
or expense on his part. 

BENEFITS TO FARMERS. 


In this way the farmers themselves become the owners and dir 
tors of the national farm loan associations. They become investors as 
well as borrowers. The Government has not only made the way ©a 
but it helps the farmers to reap the benefits of the profits derived 
from their own united efforts of borrowing. ‘ : 

But more than this. By becoming subscribers to the capital stock o! 
the Federal land bank of their district, which the associations have to 
do when applications for loans are made, the farmer members of the 
national farm loan associations will ee become the owners 
of the land banks also, for the Government will gradually withdraw 
its stock holdings from the Federal land banks and leave their own- 
ership with all their profits entirely in the hands of the farmers them 
selves. : 

Here, then, is a great opportunity open to all farm owners in the 
United States. The power lies within their hands to extend the benefits 
of this system into every rural community at practically no loss of 
time and at little expense. There is no réason why a national farm- 
loan association should not be established in every rural district. The 
Government has placed its money and its moral support at the com 
mand ef our farmers. But they must get behind this system and 
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take advantage of it if they would reap all its benefits. The Federal 
farm mortgage credit system thus becomes a field of limited promise 
to American agriculture 

FARMERS MAY ORGANIZE AT ONCE, 

Let it be plainly understood that farmers can form their preliml- 
lary organizations at once. They can have their directors chosen. as 
well as their president, vice president, loan committee, and secretary- 

easurer. But they can not receive thei» charter, nor can they borrow 
money of the land banks until these have been located and organized. 
This may take several months. 

But, if the farmers have ali the preliminary work done ahead, they 


an make their applications to the land bank as soon as it is organized. 


rhis will help them to get their loans quicker than if they put off 
orgabizing until the land banks are lccated. Let 10 or more farmers 
in every community go ahead at once and form a temporary organiza 
tion. It will help them and it will facilitate the work of organization. 


ALL LOANS TO BE REPAID ON 

The term “ amortization” means a method of paying a debt 
by creating a sinking fund, which at the close of the agreed 
period will extinguish both principal and interest. Under this 
plan the annual payments will be for the same amount, and the 
payment will discharge the debt in full. To one unfa- 
miliar with the advantages of this plan it is surprising how fast 
small savings will grow when faithfully extended over a long 
period of years. 

For example, if a man should borrow $1,000 at 5 per cent in- 
terest, the annual interest charge would be $50. If the bor- 
rower pays only $50 per year he can never discharge his obli- 
gation, but will always owe the full sum of $1,000. If, however, 
under the amortization plan provided for in this bill, he will pay 
$60 per year. Which is only $10 more than the annual interest 
charge, his debt will be fully paid at the close of 36 years. He 
has thus actually paid off his obligation of $1,000 with S360, if 
you compute simple interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

The borrower will determine the period of time for the loan 
to run, within the limits of 5 and 40 years, but the interest rate 
can not exceed at any time 6 per cent per annum. The longer 
the period of the loan the smaller will be the annual installment 
payment required to discharge in full the principal and interest. 

lor example, if two neighbors conclude to borrow $1,000 each 
at 5 per cent interest, and agree to pay the debt, one man choos- 
ing 20 years and the other 36 years, the man who chose 20 years 
would be required to pay $80.24 per year, while the one who 
36 years would pay only $60.40, and the debt of each with 
annual payments would be fully paid at the end of their 
respective loan periods. 


AMORTIZATION PLAN, 


last 
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Now, to make a further illustration, let us take the case of | 


A, who has real estate valued at -$1,800 and improvements 
thereon valued at $500. He desires to secure a loan of 50 per 
cent of the value of his land, which would be $900, and 20 per 
cent of the value of the improvements, which would be $100; the 
total amount of the loan that A can obtain on this security being 
$1,000, as fixed by the act. 

We will assume that he desires this loan for a term of 20 years 
at 6 per cent interest, and that it is to be repaid on tne amortiza- 
tion plan, as required by the rural-credit act. The entire loan, 
including interest and principal, would then be repaid as fol- 
IOWS: 


Amount 
‘ on 
principal. | principal 


Total | Interest 


>. 
annual | at 6 per Paid on 


Annual periods. 


42 | 


a cent. unpaid. 
Rai tee eG rca dati aces deuanceeus $87.19 | $60.00; $27.19 $972. 81 
Pi paeineketsaaeabacsesacse es 87.19 58. 36 28. 83 943. 98 
a Ee ES a ee eee 87.19 | 56. 63 30.56 913 
Rice RES eee ol. a Saucediekssael 87.19 | 54.80 32.39 881.03 
pg ce a hee 87.19 | 52. 86 34.33 £46.70 
Ray eRe, 2 2 ee 87.19 50. 80 6. 39 810.31 
Le ape Ee LE 87.19 | 48. 61 38. 58 771.73 
sthiebedbibitndeuctassiec 87.19 46.30 40. 89 730. 84 
a a iw crn ckeasies 87.19} 43.85 3.3 687. 50 
ic ivecastuctmands 87.19 | 41.25 45.94 | 641.56 
Dy padednnateb bua ewe ueccdhcdgdbe sucsasees | 87.19 | 38. 49 48.70 592. 86 
Needs tee 87.19 | 35.57 51.62 541. 24 
Penh eens aneeinoksWakaauanenon 87.19 | 32. 47 54.72 486.52 
PEL Vana ciate cnacscweewwades 87.19 | 29.19 58. 00 428. 52 
De bocce a Con on oe ek sk cccne 87.19 | 25. 71 61.48 367.04 
Ia plik: SSR 8 87.19 | 22.02 65.17 301. 87 
Rider ee ea et 87.19 18.11 69.08 232.79 | 
18, 87.19 13. 96 73.23 159.56 
Mi Vistas Weddadekc vet cdiaceeesees 87.19 9.57 77.62 81.94 
ee ee 86.85 4.91 81.94 
ape nh Re Aen ee es 1, 743. 4 743. 46 | 1 000.00 


It will be observed from the above table, worked out on the 
fiimortization plan, that the amount paid annually by A is $87.19, 
making a total paid in 20 years of $1,743.46. 


we 
= ¢ 


The capitalization | 


of principal and interest on $1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent | 


totais $2,200; so it will be seen that on a loan of $1,000, at the 
Same sate of interest, under the amortization plan, there is 
Saved the sum of $456.54 to A. 
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As hereinbefore pointed out, if the same lo of $1,000 was 


allowed to run for 30 or 40 years, the annual installment pay- 


ment would be greatly reduced, but yet suflicient to discharge 
in full principal and interest at the end of the loan period. 

Let the farmer who applies for a loan determine what amount 
he can reasonably pay each year, and in this way he ix 
the term of his loan. Tables showing annual payments re- 
quired on any size loan, from $100 to $10,000, and for any riod 


i 
furnished by the Farm Loan 


ut 
NV 


of time from 5 to 40 years, will be 
soard on request. 

I would advise long-term loat the bon 
the privilege, after five years from date of loan 
paying date, of paying the loan in full or 
ments thereon of not less than $25. 


is, since rower } iven 


at 
aking partial pay- 
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r STOCK LAND BANKS 
In addition to the system of 12 Federal land banl the 
national farm loan associations of borrowers the act p he 
| establishment of joint-stock land banks and authorizes t n to 
earry on the business of lending directly to borrowers o1 rm 
mortgage security and issuing farm-loan bonds. 
These banks must have a capital of not less than $250,000. 
While under the supervision of the Farm Lofn Board, yet they 
|} are free from many of the conditions and limitations imposed on 
the Federal land banks. There are no limitations placed on 
the amount that can be loaned to a single individual, and no 
restrictions are placed on the borrowers in the use of the loan 
funds. The interest rate can not exceed 6 per cent, and the 
loan must be secured by a first mortgage on land, repayable on 
the amortization plan. The borrower is not required t b- 
| scribe to any stock, nor is he liable for any part of oO a 
tion other than his own. The stock in these bar ! Y 
owned by anyone, and, in truth, the borrowers under t 

tem will own none of the stock. 

This system, in my opinion, is not only unnnecessary, b . 
troverts every sound, well-recognized princjple under! al 
credits, and on which the other system propose i tl is 
founded. When the bill was under discussion in the H | 
made a motion to strike out section 16, providing for jo n°} 
banks, and to those interested in the further study « 
of the bill I wil be pleased To sere est, i t 
speech in support of the motion to strike out said section 16 

cont 

The bill we have been discussing is not px d di ; 
fails to accord with either your views o n ill 
visions, but everyone mus cede that it irl ] tep 
in the right direction. There were several mater 
portant amendments offered to tl bill, which I f | 
which were rejected, yet I now wish to repeat wv ! 
by me at that time in a speech on the floor of He 

Whatever the shortcomings of the bill n I 
hope the great farming interests, whose in liste 3 
designed to serve, Will cherish the ef that the 
ings will be speedily corrected here he 


Federal Land 


Bank System herein proposed to be sucet i 
then this n 


is its I <snce 











= 
need, get together: organize yourselves; help to work out this 
pia ‘ e and start it going.” 

e fe is of this plan are as broad as the country it- 
self. It offers a cooperative plan of combining the forees of 
th ners of the entire Nation and of the investment funds 
of the world r the eommon purpose of improving our agri- 
cul | conditions. It proposes to assemble the collective 
cr f the borrowing farmers of every section behind the 
Sbligution of the individual farmer so as to make his obligation 
pass current as a “courier without luggage” in the invest- 
ment markets of the world. If it proves a success there will 
bo a mere minimum of risk, and the farmer will be protected 


and provided for in one of his now most pressing needs and the 
investor will be as certain of the payment of his principal and 
interest as human foresight can make it. 


Address of Homer S. Cammings, Vice Chairman Democratic 
National Committee. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to insert a 
speech made by Hon. Homer S. Cummings, vice chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, delivered at the State convention 
held in New Haven, Conn., May 9, 1916. 


Appress oF Homer S. CUMMINGS, oF STAMFORD, CoNN., VICE 
CMuAIRMAN Democratic Nationa CoMMITTEE Upon ASSUMING 
TEMPORARY CHAIRMANSHIP oF Democratic STATE CONVENTION 
Hivetp at New Haven, Conn., May 9, 1916. 


{JENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: We assemble upon the eve 
of another presidential campaign. Manifestly the hour is a 
eritical one in the affairs of the country and of the world. We 
have been blessed by an abundanee of prosperity hitherto un- 
known in our history. For nearly two years there has been 
progressing in the Old World the greatest war known to mankind. 
All the great nations of the Eastern Hemisphere are involved, 
the foundations of the Governments of several hundred millions 
of people are imperiled and, indeed, the destinies of the human 
race are at stake. How far and into what quarters this confla- 
gration may spread no man is now so wise as to be able to fore- 
sec. Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
Turkey, Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Belgium, Portugal, and 
Japan are already victims of this unparalleled, international 
cataclysm, while Roumania, Greece, Holland, Denmark, Switz- 
erland, Norway, and Sweden are armed camps, with all the 
normal functions of national existence disturbed or suspended, 
awaiting, with anxious concern, their turn to be summoned. 

Our coutry is the one great Nation in the world that has not 
been drawn into the awful vortex of war. We not only have 
peace and prosperity, but we have them under circumstances 
that emphasize their priceless worth and the folly of taking any 
action that may imperil them. [Applause.] And yet, such 
are the necessities of partisanship, politicians who place party 
and not America first are criticizing the administration, malign- 
ing the President, slandering our public officials, and hystericaliy 
ealling for a change of leadership. It is a spectacle as amazing 
as it is disereditable. It does not require the vision of a seer to 
know what judgment history will pronounce upon those small- 
minded eritics who, in the period of a great national crisis, 
placed party above national honor, and with every device known 
to envy and malice ungenerously sought to add to the burdens 
that events had placed upon the shoulders of the President of 
the United States. [Great applause. ] 

PARTISAN CRITICISM. 

A characteristic form of this criticism is found in the address 
delivered by Senater McLean at the Republican State conven- 
tion, held at Hartford on the 11th of April. I think that even 
the most ardent admirers ef the eloquent and. versatile Senator 
will not contend that his address was a work ef constructive 
stutesmanship. Seizing adroitly upon minor details in the work 
of the administration he magnified them out of all propertion to 
their real consequence, overlooked the great achievements of the 
last three years, and demanded a return ef the Republican Party 
to power without suggesting, throughout his entire address, any 
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definite policy or indicating what alternative course the admin- 
istration could have pursued which would have more completely 
accorded with the dignity and the traditions of America. [{Ap- 
plause. ] 

A criticism which does not offer an improvement is destructive 


criticism. It is not constructive statesmanship. Generalities 


will not do and until the crities of the administration offer a 
bill of particulars and a better program they will receive scant 
attention in the courts of popular opinion. I think I do the 


Senator no injustice when I assert that his plea was one of 
strict and unrelenting partisanship. And I think, also, that tne 
American people are in no mood for that form of statecraft. 
[Applause. J 

REPUBLICAN DIFFICULTIES. 


Nevertheless, it is only fair to admit that the task s2t for the 
Senator was not without its difficulties. 

A “keynote” speech is well nigh an impossibility when the 
whole party is out of tune. [Laughter.] The Senator dil the 
best he could. He strove to utter a war cry that would be heard 
from “ Hartford to Tokyo,” but I fear that he did not quite ac- 
complish this interesting feat as the acoustic properties of the 
Hartford Armory are notoriously inadequate. [Laughter.] I 
do not want to be responsible for any ill-timed levity over . sub- 
ject essentially sad, but the vain attempts of the Republican 
leaders to unite upon a candidate or a platform produce con- 
tortions wonderful to contemplate. [Laughter.] 

To whom will the Republican Party turn for leadership? 
our friends desire “something heroic”? If so, the Colonel is 
ready. [Laughter.] The Republican Party evidently needs 
some one who can discover an issue, and the Colonel is the 
greatest discoverer of all time. [Laughter.] He discovered the 
River of Doubt, and recently, while in the West Indies, he dis- 
eovered a devil bird with whiskers that emits a peculiar sound 
and dotes on nuts. [Great laughter.] Why should a man who 
discovered Cuba, British East Africa, the River of Doubt. the 
Iris:. sagas, wild cats, nature fakers, Kettle Hill, civil-service 
reform, Armageddon, the square deal, social justice, the Ten 
Commandments, George W. Perkins, and the golden rule be 
denied a nomination in a Republican convention? [Great lauch 
ter and applause.}] To be sure the Colonel called the leaders of 
that party “ train robbers and crooks,” and I think that he even 
went so far as to refer to them ungenereusly as “ second-story 
men”; but now he is for peace [laughter]—at any price, wit! 
or without honor—even if he has to fight for it. [Renewoi! 
laughter.] And, after all, why should one not associate wit! 
repentant burglars and reformed crooks? To do otherwise is 
to make mockery of “social justice.” [Laughter.] The unfor- 
giving may also reeall that he said that the Republican Party 
was a “rotten husk ’’—but this was because he took all the 
meat out himself. [Laughter.] I understand that the “ol: 
guard” elaims to have the Colonel “ buffaloed,” but viewing 
the question fairly it must be admitted that he is “ the logica! 
candidate.” The Republican platform of Connecticut demands 
the nomination of a “tried Republican.” What Republican, | 
ask, has been more tried or trying than Emperor Theodor 
Afrieanus the First? [Laughter.] And what Republican has 
tried more Republicans than the discoverer of the be-whiskered 
devil bird that dotes on nuts. [Great laughter.] There is « 
form of justice even in politics, and, if you will permit a sude: 
shift of metaphor, the Colonel is the hair shirt that the Repu! 
lican Party must wear in penanee for its sins. [Laughter.| 
And, after all, the Colonel is the only one who offers an under 
standable criticism of the President’s policy. The Colonel wants 
war, and he is bound to have war. As recently as April 24, li: 
gave forth an interview saying if there is a war “ my four son 
will go and one and perhaps both of my sons-in-law, the youn: 
kinsfolk and friends of my sons will go”; and later on in 1! 
same interview he said, “If we now go to war, these young 
men and all their fellows will die in thousands.” This is whit 
I call “something heroic.” [Laughter.] The whole family is 
going to go. [Laughter.] If I were profane, I might say “ the 
whole damn family,” and Theodore and his sons are going to cie 
by the thousands. [Great laughter.] The only fly in the oint- 
ment is that he intimates that one of his sons-in-law may sii) 
at home. fLaughter.] This would be the act vf a mollycoddl: 
[Laughter.] Can it be that he refers to NicHotas Lonewort! 
{[Laughter.] If there is to be a war, I want Nicnoras Lone 
WoRTH to go, too. [Laughter.] 

The Colonel's policy reminds me of the inscription that some 
revolutionary Chinese put upon their bdnner during the Boxer 
rebellion. The inscription was “ Willing to die.” Another band, 
of a similar kind, seeing the inscription and, not to be outdone, 
prepared a banner of their own on which they inscribed the 
thrilling words, “ Determined to die,” and it is said that a 
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third band was organized witk a banner bearing the motto, | lescent method and closes his ldress wit 
“Already dead.” [Great laughter. ] erative epigram, as follows Pre ; : ; 
THE REPUBLICAN DELEGATION. bring peace and prosperity.” 

Perhaps I can not be expected to sympathize as fully as I his Is e summation his ar { Is 
ought with the sorrows of the Republican Party If I had the the Se itor has | slumber i 
gifted pen of Charles Hopkins Clark or possessed the velvety | @! ihe kn C not Peace pros \ 
and insinuating elegance of diction characteristic of our dis hey are with us It 
tinguished Senator, I could depict in appropriate language the nem but | tl \ | R 
moving sorrows of the Republican delegation from Connec- Party ul r its present mel : 
ticut as it proceeds toward Chicago. [Laughter.] a ts. It seeks to turn | 

The Senator in his eloquent “ keynote” speec! vhich some- | 22d to restore 1 res 
how seemed a little off key—cries out, “Why should not the | has p 
corn-fed dove and the carnivorous hawk live together in har- tion ana not of achie I eD 
“mony?” [Laughter.] G NAF CONGITION < at 

The Senator is an authority on migratory birds [laughter], with BOCEENE tO < — . Be LCV 
and if he can not answer the question, I do not know anyone what would ¢ Repu ican 
who can. [Laughter.] But I timidly suggest that before that I fear hat tney would be un 1 
fine body of migratory statesmen are permitted to encounter the | Were incapable of managing the « ex. al 
dangers of the carnivorous birds at Chicago, some appropriate | and should not be intrusted with ] ( \] 
legislation should be passed for their protection. [Laughter.] THE U> yoop 

Of course, I do not mean to intimate that John T. King or Within the limits of this ar . 

J. Henry Roraback requires protection from any carnivorous | more than t a ag 

hawk. [Great laughter.] Quite the contrary, my friends, quite | present admit rat 

the contrary. [Renewed laughter.] I am more concerned as to| Jn 1908 the Ri Party 

the safety of Charles Hopkins Clark and the other members of | sehedules. Events } as tet : 

the delegation. [Laughter.] What will they do when they get pledge of President MeKink ‘ , : y 
to Chicago to save the Nation from peace and prosperity and | “fhe dav of exclus ees has 1, 4 
Wilson? [Laughter and applause.] l were beginning to take a larger view of | 

The world is full of perils, especially to the distraught poli- | phey had learned that t rv of protection i ie 
tician. There is no telling what tricks fate may play upon them enable certain favored classes to write schedul A 
and they may return from Chicago as enthusiastic patriots sup- | tg be matters « 1} ; i 4 
porting Roosevelt and immediate war, or high-minded idealists | o9f the people from the manv toward the fi \ 
urging the election of Henry Ford on a platform of universal | tion of 1908 the 1 cers of the Ri ' _ P 
peace. [Laughter.] | to revise the schedules, not downwa howev ‘ 

Of course, it is impossible to hazard a conjecture on any | of the people, but upw 1 in the rest of the PEED ' ; 
basis of reasoning or logic as to the next candidate of the | preach of faith w the Amer : nie ; Shen te 
Republican Party or the principles upon which he will be put | , sequences, ' 1912 ‘ Daj 
before the Nation, for that party has neither an available candi- | with power! oO nlat } : 
date in sight nor any discoverable principles. What we said we wi dia Ann) 

However, I hazard the prediction that the nominee will not be rhe Underweod 17 A e1 
Henry Ford. His machine has no self-starter [laughter], and | qjdrich Ac has not deprived o A ; ae 
Mr. Ford has exhibited tendencies indicative of so much benevo- | proper tariff advai en. but it a . ; 
lence and so kindly a feeling for the under dog in the struggle | 9¢ an opportunity to co 1 . ' \ 
of life that the standpat Republicans would not feel happy in | people. ’ fApplause.! Ine Bg Fenu f 
supporting him. without exception. ] 5 

However, I must not worry unduly about the 14 Republican | gystm / es higl ' 
delegates to the Chicago convention, because, after all, they | The chief criticism ts Mel | 
vill not have anything to say about who the candidate will be, | wood law is that it has rot supp he 1 , 3 

nd so they are spared a good deal of the worry which will | pyn the Government It is am: ¢ ( 

ave to be borne by Penrose and Barnes and the other elder | official reports econce) the revenu ! 
tutesmen of the party. [Laughter and applause. ] Pavne-Aldri ! 1 the Uns 

REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES, | should be 1 

The question of Republican principles will also be a source of | Any ¢ lid stud the ;« . 
inbarrassment. Some Republicans think the President has gone | source of much o disngre ) 
too fast and others that he has gone too slow. It is going to} the two acts grows out of the fact that th 3 tha 7 
be difficult to harmonize these divergent views, but the cohesive | wood law intentior y il to take into 
power of public plunder will work wonders, and the call to the | the provision for an income tax f tl 
standard of the party will bring many a doubtful patriot into | that it was the purpose of the 1 { 
line. When that time comes we shall have no more exhibitions | people of s ot f 
of statesmanship such as those indulged in by our old-time | and to make up the dif 
riend Ebenezer. |[Laughter.] When the McLemore resolution | of America. [Applause.] 

as before the House and four of the Republican Congressmen | The Government reports 
from this State voted to support the President, Ebenezer voted | for the fiscal year 1912 a1 t to S691, 788 4¢ 
the other way. Now, Ebenezer is a great statesman, who knows | year 1913, to $724,111 ) 

| about the tariff, and he can rattle the dry bones of a mori- | first year that the Underwood |! | te to 
bund issue even more vigorously than Senator McLean himself | $734,343.700. In other words, t t oo 1914 
[laughter], and, in addition to that, Ebenezer has discovered | lected $10,232,471 more revenue than t Payne <A n 1915 

new method of running for office. The law limits the expendi- | and $43,565,235 more than the Payne Act in 1912 Ap] e.] 
ture of a Congressman to $750 or thereabouts. The statesman | Nor is the Senator any more s 
from Norwalk devised a plan by which he could run for Con- | balances. The favorable balance for th aur 
gress, get the benefit of an expenditure of nearly $10,000, and | 30, 1914, during n ! ths of l vi 
avoid unpleasant contact with the public statutes. [Laughter.] | vailed, was nearly $2300.000,000 great 
This is statesmanship of a hich order, and, therefore, it was to year under the Payne 1d ( t 10 ' 
be expected that when Ebenezer was called upon to explain | the passage of the Und: d | t 
why he voted against the President he would give forth a| the war and com f f t 
sapient reply. He did. [Laughter.] He said that he had good | enactment of the Payne \ fir 
reasons, but that he would not divulge them to the public for | of over $150,000,000 greater er the D “at 

ar of embarrassing his four Republican colleagues who had | under the Republican \ \pp se. ] Our R 

ited the other way [Laughter.] That was not only states- | friends, however, tell us 1 t we ‘ ‘ ed to i ‘ 
inanship, it was self-abnegation amounting, almost, to something | income tax in what they call “a e of pe It 
heroic. able tha an intelligent people i e 

PEACE AND PROSPERITY. of this character. It is comm viedge that 

Of course it is to be expected as the campaign progresses that | appropriations have be¢ » to ease @ ! 

we shall hear, from time to time, archaic and provincial argu- | various branches of our Gor ert Rey ad | 


ments concerning the tariff. Senator McLean pursues this obso- ' crats participated in passing thes 
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Amongst them were the appropriations for the Federal Trade 


Commission and the Alaskan railway. Moreoyer, we are upon 
of expending more money upon our Army and Navy in 
taining a greater degree of preparedness. In the meanwhile 
the war has interfered with importations, and some means must 
be tuken to supply the taxes for the support of the Government 
if we are to have the things for which no one clamors more 

loudly than the leaders of the Republican Party. 
It is hypocrisy pushed to the extreme to demand large appro- 


priations for Army and Navy and at the same time criticize 
the Democratic Party for attempting to pass the laws which 
are necessary to secure the revenue to carry out these projects. 
{Applause.] But Senator McLean tells us that we must have 
a Republican tariff, because after the war the goods of Europe 
will be dumped upon American shores. Here speaks partisan- 
ship rather than statesmanship. It is much more likely that 
after the war comes te an end the United States will be unable 
to make goods as ‘fast as Europe will take them. After the war 
ISurope will be industrially disorganized. Europe is organized 
‘or war and not for the orderly processes of peace. Millions 
of her strongest citizens are disabled or dead. It is a pro- 
Vincial spirit which inspires the Senator to fear the industrial 
competition of crippled and depopulated Europe. The real 
danger is that Europe will not have enough goods to trade for 
our goods. [Applause.] International trade consists in the 
exchange of commodities for commodities. Is it possible that 
Senator McLean imagines that international trade can be car- 
ried on without an exchange of goods? The supply of gold is 
limited. Trade that depends upon getting the other man’s 
gold and not his goods would not last very long. 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 

But against even this possibility the statesmanship of Presi- 
dent Wilson has protected us. 

The President advocates, and Congress will shortly pass, a 
provision for a nonpartisan tariff commission. [Applause.] 
The President says: 

A commission such as I have suggested would have nothing to do 
with theories of policy. They would deal only with the facts of 
industry and of the canditions of economic change prevailing.in the 
world, so that legislation ef every kind that touched these matters 
might be guided by the circumstances disclosed by its inquiries. 

The Stamford Advocate, a Republican paper, commenting 
upon this attitude on the part of the President, said: 

No honest protectionist asks fer more than that the economic facts 
concerning each item in the tariff schedule should be ascertained by 
experts and that the rates made in consequence should be guided by the 
circumstances disclosed by their inquiries, 

{ Applause. ] 

‘There has never been any serious trouble with the “ honest 
protectionist.” Our difficulty has been with those selfish citizens 
who have sought to use the taxing power of the Government to 
promote their private interests and in return therefor have con- 
tributed munificently to the coffers of the political party that 
has permitted that form of graft and corruption. This is the 
vicious thing against which the Democratic Party has raised 
its standard. [Applause.] No “honest protectionist” could 
ask for a restoration of the Payne-Aldrich bill and no “ honest 
protectionist” can have any concern about the condition or 
stability of industry when it is to be protected by the non-parti- 
san tariff commission which the President proposes. [Applause.] 
‘’he purpose of the proposed act is to take the tariff out of the 
reahn of partisan discussion and to reduce its difficulties to mere 
matters of business. 

What “ honest protectionist ” can fail to support such a policy? 
What legitimate interest can ask for more? [Applause.] 

FEDERAL RBSERVE ACT. 

The next great achievement of President Wilson was his in- 
sistence upon the passage of the Federal reserve act. [Ap- 
plause.| You will remember that many people wanted Congress 
to adjourn and not te touch the curreney. The President, how- 
ever, insisted that Congress should not adjourn without com- 
pleting this great constructive law. It is not disputed that, 
until the passage of the Federal reserve act, the currency system 
of the United States was one of the most chaotic ard unsatis- 
factory prevailing in any civilized nation. The passage of the 
Federal reserve act, if it had been the only thing accomplished 
by President Wilson, would in itself be sufficient to give him 
enduring fame. [Applause.| Resisting pressure from all quar- 
ters with that patience and courage characteristic of him, he 
ndhered to his purpose. [Applause.] 

Now, there is not a disinterested statesman in America, not 
2 responsible banker who is heard to criticize that law. On the 
contrary, its appreval has been almost unanimous. Senator 
McLean suggests that there ought to have been 1 central 
bank or 5 central banks instead of 12. He forgets that the in- 
stincts of the American people are against one great central 
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bank, and the fame of Andrew Jackson rests largely upon the 
courage with which he met the demands of concentrated eepital 
in the early days of the Republic. [Applause.] We are not. 
however, concerned with technical criticisms of immaterial cd: 
tails. The Federal reserve act was passed over the organized 
and systematic oppesition of the Republican Party, backed by 
the Wall Street banks and all their power and supported by : 
filibuster conducted by Senator Root, the intellectual leader 591 
the Republican Party. And yet, from the moment of its passag 
that act has been an unqualified and complete success. {Great 
applause, ] 

‘Two days after Senator McLean's speech there was publis! 
an Official repert of the Comptroller of the Curreney. This 1 
port discloses that the resources of the national banks of thi 
United States on Mareh 7, 1916, amounted to thirteen thousa 
eight hundred and thirty-two million dollars, exceeding by $307, 
000,000 the greatest resources ever known in the history of th 
national banking system, and exceeded by two thousand two 
hundred and seventy-one million dollars the resources of the 
national banks as shown by a statement of the year before. It 
also showed that the aggregate resourees of the national banks 
of the United States exceed by about three thousand million 
dollars the aggregate resources of the Bank of England, 
Bank of France, the Bank of Russia. the Reichsbank of Ge: 
many, the Bank of the Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank 
and the Bank of Japan. 

It also discloses that the increase in deposits in the past 12 
months amounted to more than the sum total of all the deposits 
in all the national banks 20 years ago. These figures show t! 
stupendous resources of this country, its amazing prosperit 
and the successfvl mobilization of its finances under the leade: 
ship of Woodrew Wilson. [Great applause.] 

Until the present administration came to the fullness of ii: 
power there has not been any real prosperity in this countr 
si.ce the Republican panic of 1907. And that panie was one 
the most inexcusable in our history and was primarily due to tli 
archaic condition of our financial system under Republican ru 

The passage of the Federal reserve act saved this country fro 
an industrial and financial cataclysm. 

When the war in Europe began it disturbed the finances of t! 
world. Trade and commerce were impaired, insecure instit 
tions were endangered, and, in many instances, destroyed. ‘ili: 
was a world condition. > 

Every nation of Seuth America suffered from panics, va! 
were destroyed, and bank holidays were a constant necessi! 

America alone survived the shock and has had the finan 
ability to loan hundreds of millions of dollars abroad during i 
war. Such is the financial condition of America. and any cri\ 
whose mind is not distorted by partisanship and whose soul 
not dwarfed by envy will give full credit to the wise statesi: 
ship of Weodrow Wilson. [Great applause.] 

INCOME TAX. 

The Democratic Party placed upon the statute books an 
come tax. The primary purpose contemplated by this legis 
tion was to reduce taxation at the customhouse to make room: 
our system for a tax on wealth. ‘Taxation at the customlo 
is per eapita, and the man who toils for his daily bread be: 
approximately the same burden as the man who counts |: 
wealth in millions. An income tax is based upen the dectri 
of “equality of sacrifice,” and was necessary to relieve 
system from the reproach of being unjustly burdensome to tl 
peor. [Applause.] 

The passage of this law was a belated recognition by Amer! 
of a principle which had found a place in the systems of pr: 
tically all of the civilized nations of the world. Only reaciio 
aries of the most hopeless character would suggest a repeal o 
this law, and the Republican Party makes no such demand. 

DIRECT BLECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

It must not be forgotten that it was the Democratic Par 
which forced tle passage of the constitutional amendment pr 
viding for the direct election of United States Senators by po! 
lar vote. [Applause.] The Nation has accepted this refi rn 
gladly and no one is heard to demand a return to the previow 
and corrupt system by which United States Senators we! 
electel. 

“HE CLAYTON ACT AND THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

A wise and far-sighted administration has also given us {1 
additional measures of reform that have contributed to the satet 
and security of American business—the Clayton Act aud | 
Federal Trade Commission. [Applause.] 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY AND PAN AMERICANISM. he 

When the present administration was installed in office it nv 3 
only inherited from the previous administration a series of dis E 
tressing complications growing out of the situation in Mexice 3 
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Our action during the administration of Mr. Roosevelt with 
reference to Colombia and Panamn. as wv l as our previous 
history in the War with Mexico in 1846-48 had made the task 
of dealing with the South American Republics and extending 
our trade with them one of exceeding delicacy. I! the st 


unrelenting critic of Mr. Wilson must admit that under the | 





ance of the present administration Pan Americanism has 
become a reality. [Applause.] The very difficulties that we 


have had with Mexico, including the complications at Vera Cruz, 


have been taken advantage of to bring about a wider sweep of ! 


international friendship on this hemisphere. [Applause.} 











MEX oO 

Impulsive and short-sighted criti of the policy 
adopted with reference to Mexico. we have been 
patient, and if patience is a sin, we but ure a 
great and powerful people to be patient. 
Patience in dealing with the turbulent, t a 
partially civilized people of Mexico is not a rk « ( 
ness and vacillation of our policies, but, on the « 
recognition of the true nobility of that great R 
confident in its own strength, seeks to uplift fallen hm 
to implant the aspirations of free government 
[Great applause. ] 

The firm adherence by President Wilson to this true concep- } ' 
tion of America has brought into our intimate and friendly coun- 
sels the representatives of Argentina and Brazil and Chile. 


{Applause.] In addition to this, when the question arose as to 


whether or not Carranza should be recognized, America did not | ! 


act precipitately nor foolishly nor alone. It acted simultaneously 
with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, and, indeed, practically all of the substantial govern- 
ments on this hemisphere 

If the recognition of Carranza was a mistake, then all these 
other Governments have made the same mistake Applause, | 

HUERTA, 

Some of our critics have suggested that the administration 
committed an error when it failed to recognize Huerta. 

It is amazing that such a suggestion can be made by any 
responsible person, mindful of the honor and the traditions of 
America. Recognition is the acknowledgment of an accomplished 
fact. If at any moment Huerta or his government had in fact 
ruled Mexico, and had been accepted by its people, the ques- 


tion of recognition might more properly have been raised. | 
There was never such a moment. Huerta came to power at the | 


Mexican capital through the assassination of President Madero 
and Vice President Suarez. These men he caused to be im- 
prisoned. And when they were at his mercy he connived at 
their murder. He usurped control of the army, dispersed the 
congress, imprisoned a large number of its members, defied the 
courts, trampled upon the constitution, intrigued with foreign 
nations, and then had the audacity to stretch out his bloody 
hands to the President of the United States for the friendly 
handclasp of recognition. [Great applause. ] 

No government founded upon assassination can endure. What 
excuse could the President have offered to the conscience of the 
world if he had made friends with this political monster? What 
extenuation could there have been for such a betrayal of the 
principles of human liberty? [Applause.] 

INTERVENTION, 


There are other critics who contend that the President should 
have intervened in Mexico. Intervention means war. It means 
a long, tedious, exasperating, and bloody war. It means the sac- 
rifice of millions of treasure and thousands of American lives. 

It would imperil our friendly relations with the South and 
Central American Republics. It would distract and divert the 
energies of our country at a moment when other and more im- 
portant questions confront us. Manifestly, therefore, interven- 
tion is a last resort. 

Intervention in Mexico is not a new question. The first great 
tepublican President, Abraham Lincoln, had the same matter 
under advisement. If you will read the communication written 
by William H. Seward, Secretary of State, on April 6, 1861, 
giving President Lincoln’s views on intervention, you will find 
that the spirit pervading the document and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoln at that time are identical with the 
Spirit and sentiments of Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 
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President Roosevelt reduceu the enlisted str 


tern: of office. Mr. Roosevelt became President 
1901. On the 31st day of May, 1902, the S« 
Root. by direction of the President Mii 
order reducing the enlisted strength of the ¢ 
to 14,040, of the Artillery from 18.862 to 17,74 
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ntrv from 38.4520 to Z29.SS0O. or a total redu 
strength of the United States Army of 1 60 
Nor is the Republican record with 1 
better. In 1906 President Roosevelt de 
Congress, that the Navy should not be ¢ 
adequate for our national purposes, and if ¢ 
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met. The Wilson administration ho ‘ 
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years of Mr. Meyer's service as Secretary of the Navy he ob- 
tained six battleships. In the first two years of the Wilson ad- 
ministration five battleships were authorized—before the Euro- 
pean war beg [Applause.] Our enlistments in the Navy 
have increased over 6,000 under the present administration. A 
Navy Consulting Board, headed by Thomas A. Edison its 
chairman [applause], and 22 members selected from the 11 lead- 
ing engineering and scientific societies has been established, and 
the talents and patriotism of these men are now at the service of 
the country. [Applause.] And if one cares to survey our his- 
tory he will learn that Grover Cleveland and William C. Whitney 
started our Navy toward whatever ascendency it enjoys to-day, 
and Samuel J. Tilden was the father of our present system of 
cous. defense. [Loud and long continued applause. ] 

But, my friends, I do not blame the Republican Party for not 
building up a great Army and Navy. The people would not 
have tolerated it and no statesman foresaw the present situation. 
But io charge the Democratic administration with responsibility 
for the inadequate means left us by the Republican Party is in- 
justice of the grossest character. [Applause.] 

Upon the issue of preparedness there is no mistaking the atti- 
tude or purposes of the President. 

tlow can Americans differ about the safety of America?” is 
the question that he submits to his fellow countrymen. 

In January and February he spoke in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, Des Moines, Topeka, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis, taking counsel with the citizenship of this 
country concerning the preparedness necessary to the safety of 
the Republic, discussing with frankness the possible perils of 
the hour, and seeking support for an adequate policy of naval 
and military preparation. The response was immediate. The 
necessary bills will be passed before Congress adjourns. You 
may debate whether these particular bills go far enough or go 
too far; but clearly they are measures adopted in response to 
the sentiment of America and are steps in the right direction. 
[ Applause, ] 


1) 


as 


THE 

I know it is not good ferm to speak well of our Army or 
Navy, but at the risk of being regarded as a pacifist and with 
apologies to Senator McLEAN, who suggests that “ Our soldiers 
faint if called upon to march more than 10 miles a day,” I call 
attention to the recent performances of American troopers in 
Mexico. [Applause.] 

On March 24, with 20S men of the Eleventh Cavalry, Maj. 
Howze cut lvose from all communication. On an issue of five 
days’ rations the column marched in 21 days 571 miles, which 
is only 100 miles less than the distance from Paris to Berlin. 

They marched through a desert which afforded no fodder 
and only at long intervals water for the horses. There were no 
roads—only mountain trails. During the entire march they 
were beyond reach of relief. They fought several engagements, 
were victorious in all, and lost but one man. [Applause.] With 
all due respect to Senator McLean, I assert that there are no 
soldiers in the world who could have excelled that feat of that 
little band of American troopers. [Applause.] That is the spirit 
of America, That is illustrative of what Americans can do 
when put to the test. [Applause.] 

SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT. 

The Senator indulges in a prolonged and inconclusive consid- 
eration of the President’s foreign policies. At one moment he 
affects to believe the President infirm of purpose. In the next 
breath fe implies that he may have gone too far, and ends his 
futile discussion with the lame and impotent conclusion, “ I think 
this is a debatable question.” 

Again, he says, “ What is the sane and patriotic thing to do?” 
Bui he supplies no answer to the question. 

if the Senator desires to know what patriotic Republicans 
ought to do, I commend to him the statement made by ex-Presi- 
dent Taft on April 21 in an address delivered at Chicago. Mr. 
Taft diseusses the course pursued by President Wilson and says: 

Ile is right and we all must stand by him. I can not follow the 
reasoning ef those who exalt Americanism and patriotism and do not 
uphold his hands in the present crisis. 

{| Applause. 1] 

This was also the attitude of Senator Root on April 25, 1914, 
when, speaking at a banquet of the American Society of Inter- 
natioual Law at the Willard Hotel in Washington, he said: 

Thank Heaven we have a President in whose lofty character, in whose 
sincerity of purpose, in his genuine desire to de what is right, wise, 
patriotic, and what is best for the country and numanity, we can all 
trust absolutely I trust in him. I have differed from him in questions 
of policy, and doubtless shall differ from him again. Men coming up 
wiih different environments and associations and ideas must differ; but 
I have confidence in the character and purpose of the President of the 


ge States. He is my President, and I will stand behind him in his 
eadership 


[ Applause. ] 


AMERICAN SOLDIER. 
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These are ringing American words, spoken before the political 
campaign opened and before the exigencies of the Republican 
Party required the distinguished lawyer to prepare a brief ou 
the other side. [Laughter and applause. ] 


OUR FOREIGN POLICIES. 


The policy of the President is to maintain our national honor 
and, if possible, to preserve peace. Who will deny that before 
submitting to the hazards and miseries of war siatesmanship 
requires that the appeal to reason and justice should first be 
employed and that every resource known to diplomacy should 
be exhausted? [Applause.] Of course there are irresponsible 
and excitable critics who complain of the vexation and delay 
necessarily incident to such negotiations. 

Alexander Hamilton and Rufus King criticized the diplomacy 
of Washington in connection with the Genet controversy. Th 
members of the Cabinet of John Adams criticized his negotia- 
tions with France. 

John Randolph bitterly atiacked Jefferson’s foreign policy 
Horace Greeley was dissatisfied with the diplomacy of Lincoln, 
and many men who mistook themselves for statesmen con- 
demned the action of Lincoln in overruling his Secretary of 
the Navy and even the House of Representatives to maintain 
peace with Great Britain when the Vrent affair had stirred 
the anger of our people. We have had distressing international 
problems before. In 1793, during the war between England 
and France, the former seized and held hundreds of vessels 
floating the American flag. But Washington wrote notes anid 
resorted to diplomacy and saved the Nation from war. I: 
the campaign of 1844 one of the issues was “ Fifty-four fort) 
or fight,’ but we settled the Oregon dispute with England by) 
writing notes and by negotiations. 

During the Civil War the dispute with England concerning 
the Alabama and other privateers which had destroyed Ameri 
can commerce disturbed American sentiment, but Lincol: 
wrote notes and negotiated and saved his country from wa 
[ Applause. ] 

In 1878 Spain seized the ship Virginius, flying the America: 
flag, and shot the captain of the ship, 36 of the crew, and 1: 
passengers, but President Grant wrote notes and resorted t 
diplomacy and saved the country from war. [Applause.] 

Later in our history there was a controversy with Chil: 
growing out of the shooting of the sailors of the United Stat: 
battleship Baltimore. James G. Blaine, Seeretary of Stat: 
wrote notes and resorted to diplomacy and saved the countr) 
from war. [Applause.] 

The bloodthirsty attitude assumed by Mr. 
Roosevelt, both of whom, 


Root and Mi) 
curiously enough, were recipients o 
the Nobel peace prize, is cne of those astonishing revelations 
indicative of the manner in which men of repute are apt tv 
lose their heads in a national crisis. But the President of the 
United States has not lost his head [cheers], nor has he los 
sight of the true vision of what America means to the world 
[Great applause.] It has been his difficult task to maintai 
in time of war the standards of peace. To preserve peace unc 

such circumstances is a far nobler accomplishment than to 
lead a nation in war. [Applause.] One can always have wii 
It should be a last resort. All our great statesmen have warne 
us against it. The pages of our history are filled with their ad 
monitions. Washington and Jefferson and Franklin and Li! 

eoln and Grant all had a horror of war, but shall anyone sa 

that they lacked courage or that when the time of test came th¢ 


flinched or failed? [Apnplause.] The American people hay 
sufficient discernment to distinguish between the spuriou 
patriotism that rushes headlong into controversy and tha 


real patriotism which is not easily provoked to bitterness o 
violence or reprisal and which for that very fact may |) 
counted upon for all the greater steadfastness in the real li 
of national peril. [Applause.] 


BELGIUM. 


The American people, no matter what their feeling may have 
been with regard to Belgium, know that the attitude of neu- 
trality assumed by our President was the only correct position 
that could have been taken. |{Applause.] Had a contrary pcsi- 
tion been assumed the sinking of the Lusitania, when it came, 
would almost inevitably have required us to join the interns 
tional conflict. 

It may be true that some of our citizens would have approve: 
this course and have accepted the results gladly, but they cr 
but a mere fraction of our people. 

Mr. Root was United States Senator when the Belgium refre- 
sentatives came to this country, and Senator McLean was alse 
in the Senate. I do not recall that either of these statesmen 
arose to suggest the propriety upon the part of the President 
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AMERICAN DIPL . ‘ 
Some sensitive and nervous people ar ned lest we become an to 
the laughing stock of Europe. Let them be reassured. The] were Roos 
liplomacy of the Old World in the light of the tragic events of | poc ' 
the fast two years has little to commend it to the free people amane 
of this country. It is much more important to know what] 7; 
America thinks of the statesmanship of Europe than what Fo . 
Europe thinks of the statesmanship of America {[ Applause. } / . 
The Democratic Party is treading the traditional pat! f en- } y 
lightened policy. 
Washington, in his Farewell Address, expressed the hope | 
That we may never unsheath the sword except in self-defens N . 
ng ju e and ir ¢ n I its and national respects y n } 
he reserved wit it 
[j Applause. ] 
Our President, speaking recently in New York, expressed the i 
same idea when he said ; . 
Americans would not seek a contest or cravenly avoid } I ee 
would fight for the vindication of their honor and character, for U 
and for free institutions. 
[| Applause. | custu 
We are a peace-loving people; we are patient peor e are Ni 
powerful people; and let ! re a just peopl And 
any nation which has the courage to avoid an unnecess \ 
will not lack the courage to wage a righteous o1 AY ise. ] 
THE WORLD CONFLICT. t 
We may not be able to maint 1 peace No o! I \! 
what a day may bring forth. But this we kno p to the 
present moment our President has kept us out of this world con- | A 
flict. [Applause.] If trouble comes we are immeasurably better st 
prepared for it than we were a year ago. In the matter of the Lf 
ability to produce the munitions of war, perhaps the most im 
portant thing of all, our situation is vastly more favorable than 
it was when this war began. If the services of the President | s S 
have merely delayed the hour of our entry into the conflict, | : B 
America can never repay the debt it owes him. [Applause.] | p 
The President has earned the confidence of his countrymen. | W 
Let us continue to trust in him. ti s 
Away, I say, with the evil counsels of impatience! We must | world 5 
have the fairness to appreciate that while we negotiate there | fo indat 
are millions of our fellow creatures “to hom the war has | Ameri 
changed the aspect of the earth and imagery of heaven.” The | us hop 
grave heaps and heartbreaks, the utter agony and despair of | t nd 
mankind—surely these things should teach us humanity and | s! to 1 
forbearance and patience. We must make allowance for these | ought to u 
unprecedented conditions and we must not darken that lone And 


light that shines from liberty-loving America upon the troubled 
and desperate peoples of the earth. [Applause.] 

Lincoln would have been moved to a great compassion by a 
world in such travail. Let us summon to our memory the un- 
dying words “ with malice toward none, with charity for all, 
let us strive to do the right as God gives us to see the right.” 
{ Applause. ] 

THOUGHTLESS CRITICISM. 

All those who are intrusted with power in a national crisis 
are violently assailed. Let me read you a quotation recently ap- 
pearing in the public press: 

How much longer is the Nation prepared to drift under the domina 
ion of leaders who refuse to lead, who will not act, and who suffer 
from chronic inability to make up their minds. 

That, my friends, sounds familiar, but it is not a criticism of 
the present administration. It is taken from the vondon Daily 
Mail criticizing the Asquith ministry. 

History tells us that when Washington decided upon a policy 
of neutrality between Great Britain and France, when those 
two countries were at war, he was violently assailed. 

Many men of substance thought that we owed a duty to France 
and that an opportunity had been presented to repay to her, in 
Some measure, the services that she had rendered to us at the 
time of the Revolution. Others adhered to the cause of Great 
Britain and maintained that our ties of blood and language 
should incline us to that side. Feeling became intense and 
bitter. Valley Forge and Yorktown were forgotten and the 
efligy of Washington was burned in the public streets of our 
cities. Our neutrality was violated at home and abroad, politi- 
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During this administration the following are some of the 
important acts which were passed by a Democratic House, a 
Democratic Senate, and signed by a Democratic President: 

1. Itassed the Federal reserve banking law, which takes from 
Wall 
the United States and makes money panics impossible. 


” 


associntions of national banks to establish branches in foreign 
countries. 
3. Passed a law revising the tariff downward, taking the 


the necessaries and placing it on the luxuries of 


tariff off of 

4, l’assed the income-tax law, which lifts the burden of taxa- 
tion from the shoulders of the masses and places it on those 
better able to bear it. 

5. Passed the Clayton anti-trust 
from controlling corporations. 

6. Passed the cight-hour law on all Government work. 

7. Passed the law providing for the election of United States 
Senntors by a direct vote of the people. 

S. Passed a law creating the office of the Secretary of Labor. 

%. Passed a law creating a Federal Labor Employment Bureau. 

10, Passed the seamen’s law, which improves labor conditions 
on ship board and lessens the danger of ocean travel. 

11. Passed the Federal Trade Commission law, which helps 
and protects honest business and curbs lawless trusts. 

12. Passed a law providing for Government insurance on ship 
cargoes, 

13. Passed a law extending the parcel post, reducing charges 
and increasing the weight limit on packages. 

14. Passed a law broadening the scope of the Postal Savings 
Bank System by increasing maximum amount allowed to be 
deposited. 

15. Passed the Federal farm-loan act, providing a system of 
rural credits, guaranteeing long-term, low-rate loans to farmers. 

16. Passed $85,000,000 Federal-aid road bill. 

17. Passed the Federal child-labor act, preventing shipment 
in interstate commerce of products of child labor. 

1S. Passed a Tariff Commission law, which takes the tariff 
out of polities and takes polities out of the tariff, with aims of 
regulating the tariff on scientific business principles. 

19. Passed a law authorizing $11,000,000 for Government ar- 
mor-plate plant. 

20. Passed a 
nitrate plant. 

21. Passed the inheritance-tax law. 

22. Passed a law taxing munitions of war. 

23. Passed the uniform grain-grading act. 

24. Passed the cotton futures act, restricting speculation in 
cotton futures, 

25. Passed law giving Government regulation over warchouses 
and providing negotiable warehouse receipts. 

26, Passed a law granting the Philippines greater self-govern- 
ment, but refused to fix date for their full independence. 

27. Passed the President’s eight-hour law for railway em- 
ployvees and averted a national railroad strike, and provided for 
Federai investigation of railroads by joint congressional com- 
mittee. 

28. Passed the workmen's compensation act for Federal em- 
ployees. 

29. Passed drastic retaliatory legislation against belligerent 
nations which discriminate against American firms and Ameri- 
ean products, 

30. Passed the shipping bill, which establishes a Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a 
naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States with 
foreign countries, 

31. Passed a great “ direct taxation” bill to raise $200,000,000 
in revenue, chiefly from incomes, inheritances, and war muni- 
tions, 

The President two years ago furnished Government money to 
aid in moving the crops when the money powers of the East were 
holding the great surpluses for speculative purposes. 

The Vresident averted a threatened panic at the outbreak of 
the great European war by offering to use the Government's 
money to handle the business situation. 

More progressive legislation has been enacted during the past 
three and one-half years than in the previous 16 years of Repub- 
lican rule. With this record to the credit of the present admin- 
istration, which has control of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, do you think the people of the 
United States will demand a change of management in govern- 
mental affairs? 


law, which prevents few men 
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The Negro as a Soldier and a Sailor. 


REMARKS 


HON. MURR AY HULBERT, 
OF NEW YORE, 


IN rune House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. AULBERT. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called 
> a bill introduced at this session of Congress, which reads as 
ollows: 


A bill (H. R. 17183) to prevent the enlistment of negroes in the military 
service of the United States. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That here:.fter there shail not be enlisted or ri 
enlisted in the military service of the United States, either in the Army 
or Navy, any person of the negro or colored race. A 

Sec. 2. All Jaws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. , 

It was a source of genuine satisfaction that Seeretary of W:i 
Baker expressed himself with respect thereto as fellows: 

My attention had not been before called to this bill, and, so far as 
I know, it has not been referred to this department for opinion. Tho 
purpose of the bill is to prevent the enlistment or reenlistment of peop). 
of the colored race in the military service of the United States. Any 
such bill would receive the disapproval and adverse recommendation 
of this department. 

Those who are familiar with the history of eur country from th: 
armies organized by George Washington in the American Revolutio: 
down to the present day know that brave and often conspicuously gal 
lant service has been rendered by colored troops. In the most recen: 
instance, at Carriza!, in Mexico, these colored troops conducted the 
selves with the greatest intrepidity, and reflected nothing but houo: 
upon the uniform they wore. 

No one who recalls the glorious acts of patriotism and tly 
daring deeds of bravery performed by the colored troopers «| 
Carrizal, members of the Tenth Cavalry, to which Maj. Charles 
Young (colored), a graduate of West Point, is attached, bu 
will regret and condemn this intemperate and unpatrictie actio 
upon the part of the Representative who had the temerity 
introduce such a measure, which, needless to say, can never | 
expected to receive serious consideration in or be reported from 
the committee to which it has been referred. 

Some time since my attention was called to a movement i 
augurated by the National Memorial Association for the er 
tion of a monument in the city of Washington, D. C., in hone 
of the colored soldiers and sailors who fought in the wars « 
our country, indorsed by such organizations and eminent me: 
as Department of the Potomac, G. A. R.; Woman’s Relief Corp: 
Department of Potomac; Army and Navy Union, District « 
Columbia; Spanish War Veterans, District of Columbia; Hon 
JoHN W. Kern, United States Senator, Indiana; Hon. Moses 
Crarr, United States Senator, Minnesota; Hon. THomas ‘T: 
earT, United States Senator, Indiana; Hon. Isaac R. SHERWoo 
Member of Congress, Ohio; Hon. PHintre CAMPBELL, Member «© 
Congress, Kansas; Hon. L. C. Dyer, Member of Congress, Mi 
souri; Hon. Martin B. Mappen, Member of Congress, Ilinoi 
Hon. W. A. RopENBERG, Member of Congress, Illinois; Ho 
JoHN W. WEEKs, United States Senator, Massachusetts; !) 
S. M. Newman, president Howard University ; Hon. Franklin |s 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. G. M. Saltzgaber, Cor 
missioner of Pensions; Col. John McElroy, past senior vic 
commander in chief G, A. R. 

Mr. Speaker, under lenve to extend my remarks, I present tli 
following statement: 


THE NEGRO AS A 


SOLDIER AND SAILOR. 


More than a half century ago the martyred Lincoln wroi 
emancipation proclamation that gave freedom to the slaves 
America. Immediately following that memorable eveut 
Civil War closed. Within the past few years several appre 
priate celebrations have been held in commemoration of Tres 
dent Lincoln’s noble deed, These events have passed inte lis 
tory and remain dear to the memory of a grateful people. 

In every war of the Nation the negro has had his place 
the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, at Mexico, in ti 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and the punitive ex} 
dition now existing.in Mexico. His bravery and loyalty hay: 
never been questioned. 

His deeds of valor and sacrifice for the honor of the Nati 
and perpetuity of the Union have been told in song and story. 
But no monument of marble or bronze has been erected by th: 
Nation nor the race with which he is identified, to be gazed 
upon by future generations and arouse in them veneration and 
pride for their heroie ancestry. 
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i ancient —_—— _ sais 
\ MONUMENT SHOULD RE ERECTED > Ne ding to 1 

It s quite pre per tha after these 1 me, long years OL seeming | voluntes roops 1 O Se | ~ 
neglect a monument should be erected to the memory of the dead | War with Spain w 1O,1S9 | ‘ . 
heroes of the colored race, who sacrificed their lives upon the | four colored reginy s of 1 Lis \ 
altar of their country. verag O8 . 

A PAGE FROM HISTORY—THE COLORED 4) Rm, } 1898 

They were found in all brauches of the patriot Army. They | The enlisted strength of ; 
generally served in the same regiments with the white soldiers, | Regular Army on February 2s. 1Si) 
Connecticut, however, had one complete company of colored sol- of the War with Spain, was 3,339 
diers, and Rhode Island a complete regiment. According to an ~ 
official report, there were in the Army, under Gen. Washington's The Philippine Bill 
immediate command, on the 24th of August, 1778, 775 colored . 
soldiers. It is estimated that there was an average of 35 : 
colored soldiers in each white regiment. This does not appear SPEECH 


to include the colored troops furnished by Connecticut, New 

York, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. There were alto- 

eether about 3,000 colored soldiers. {| () N \I \ N ? Pr |, |, () | ] 
Some of the most heroic deeds of the War of Independence were Stet Re koe Ge oe ee 

performed by colored men, The first martyr in the Boston mas- RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE FP 


EZON, 





sacre, March 5, 1770, was Crispus Attucks. The Black Legion, aes id 
organized in 1779 in Santo canes by Count D’'Estaing, con- In roe Housr or Rerresex vat “7 
sisted of 800 young freemen—blacks and mulattoes. At the Vondayu 1 
siege of Savannah on the 9th of October, 1779, this legion, by The House. in Committee of the WI Hi ” 
covering the retreat and repulsing the charge of the British | Union, had under consideration thi 1 («S. 38] 
saved the defeated American and French Army from annihilation, | of the people of the United States as to the 1 ‘ 
A large number of colored sailors were in the Navy during | Pople of the Philippine Islands, and to | , 
the War of 1812. It is estimated that one-tenth of the crews | ee ae 
that manned the vessels on the Great Lakes were colored. | _Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, ave al, I 
They served faithfully in all the battles of the Great Lakes, and ol the fact that the question before the Ho 1s 
in the Battle of Lake Erie rendered very effective service. In importance, of vast consequence to b th the A 
the celebrated picture of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie is seen a — I ia mor s. Your action will : ae d aft 
colored sailor. you and us 0 le present generation, but tho 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, September 21, 1814, issued a call to | US—senerations yet unborn. And so, it i a very deep s 
the free colored men of Louisiana to enlist. As a result 500 | Of grave responsibility that I shall make my stat 
of them were organized into two battalions. These battalions You are writing history to- . 1 
distinguished themselves in the Battle of New Orleans. The | Power to determine what that history sl 
Legislature of New York, October 24, 1814, authorized the rais- | be one worthy of the past of this great Repub 1 ¢ 
ing of two regiments of men of color. As a result 2,000 colored | the noble purpose for which it was founded, o1 by ( 
men were enlisted and sent forward to the Army at Sacketts | See cee wl it ae to be At 
Harbor. }and American principles he people « he Phili es are in 
One hundred and seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and | SUSpense; their eyes are now anx , 2 ing the | ed- 
seventy-five colored soldiers were enlisted in the War of the | ings in this chamber, the vi 0 
tebellion. The first colored regiments to be organized were the | the balance. Shall justice at k IY S 
First South Carolina, in which the first enlistments were made | Untold sacrifice in blood and tress 
May 9, 1862; the First Louisiana Native Guards, September 27, its 1 ruit? 
1862; the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, February 9, 1862; the | Shall we, after centuries of subje be : ) 
Second Carolina Volunteers, February 23, 1863. | to lift up our heads and face mankine pated ] 
July 28, 1866, Congress passed a law that colored regiments placed upon the same footing as thos ho ¢ 
should be a part of the Regular Army. The Ninth and Tenth | ters of themselves and their country; or must we still 
Cavalry, and the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and | people without its own country or | vith but 
Forty-first Regiments of Infantry were organized. March 8, | the future? The answer is y 
1869, a consolidation act was passed, and the Thirty-eighth and | To discuss in detail, within the time alk 
Forty-first were reorganized as the Twenty-fourth Regiment of | before the House is, of course, impossibl nl] r) 
Infantry; the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth were reorganized as | essary. The chairman of the Cor eon I \ Mi 
the Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. The Ninth and Tenth | Jones} has done this better than I could hope to « I 
Cavalry won the reputation of being the best Indian fighters | Main issue involved in the bill that I 
on the frontier. | ested in, and to that question alone I l add { 
At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 the | issue is contained in the provisir ( or ! 
four colored regiments were among the first troops ordered to known as the Ciarke amendment The rest ¢ 
the front. Here again they won great distinction by their | defective. It is not quite as liberal as the bill intr 
bravery and daring. Colored soldiers took a more conspicuous | House by the gentleman from Virg [Mr. JoNEs I 
part in the Spanish-American War than in any previous war some of its provisions are inconsistent with the theory 
waged by the United States. At the first battle in Cuba, Las | ing the bill; there are too many limitations imposed u 
Guasimas, the Tenth Cavalry played an important part by | powers granted to the Filipino people; then t prohibition 
coming to the support of Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough clause, known as the Gronna amendment, reduc income of 
Riders. The Twenty-fifth Infantry took a prominent part in the | the Philippine government at a time when we s! be mos 
Battle of El Caney. The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry and the | need of revenue, since we must prepare for thi cre: ( 
Twenty-fourth Infantry rendered heroic service in the famous penses that will result from the forthcoming establishme ‘ 
Battle of San Juan Hill. } an independent government But despit | 
1. It appears from the official records that the following | features of the bill, I am willing to have it passed : 
named volunteer organizations, officered wholly or in part by | than to endanger the adoption of the Clarke amen 
colored men, served in the War with Spain: Mr. Chairman, it would be a lack of candor for me to that 
Third Regiment Alabama Infantry. the Clarke amendment constitutes, in my opinion, the best and 
Eighth Regiment Illinois Infantry. wisest way of disposing of the Philippine question. I think I 
Companies A and B, First Regiment Indiana Infantry, could propose a better solution, or, at least, one that would b 
Company L, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Infantry. ter safeguard the interests of my people and be mors ( 
Twenty-third Regiment Kansas Infantry. tory to them. But, as a practical man, I must deal with cond 
Third Regiment North Carolina Infantry. tions, and so, there being no other proposal for Philipp 
Ninth Battalion Ohio Infantry. pendence which could possibly have any chan of zg ing 
i Sixth Regiment Virginia Infantry. through, I am for the Clarke amendn wdy and soul Ap- 
' Seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. plause on the Democratic side. | 
iw Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. The substantial merit of the Clarke lment lies in the fact 
Ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. that it provides for ithe establishment, hin a short period of 
Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. time, of an independent Philippine gove1 ent, a government 
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that wiil be of, for, and by the Filipino people, absolutely free 
from any foreign control and interference; a government which 
it is our fondest ambition to have, as it is our God-given right 
to establish, the only kind of government under which we can 
live happily and content. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not on this occasion deal with the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Filipino people are capable of govern- 
ing themseives. I have discussed that question time and time 
again, both upon the floor of this House and elsewhere, and, I 
dare say, it is, with most of you, no longer a debatable point. 
Those who, in spite of the splendid evidence given by the people 
of the Philippine Islands in their exercise of the power hereto- 
fore granted them by the United States, still insist that we can 
not govern ourselves are either too blind to see the light or too 
prejudiced to admit it. It is a waste of time to try to convince 
them. The proposition to which I shall address myself is that 
on which honest men may differ, namely, whether the Filipino 
people, left to their own devices, would long remain independent. 
There are many well-meaning and sympathetic Americans who 
would not for one minute withhold from us the right to govern 
our own country except for the fear that we may fall prey to 
some other power, and in their good will toward my people, in 
their unselfish interest in our well-being they would not tolerate 
for a second a situation under which we might become the vic- 
tim of any unscrupulous nation. All honor to these good- 
hearted, generous Americans! They are-not to be confused with 
those whose real motive in opposing Philippine independence 
is the promotion of their own personal interests. These honest 
Americans deserve and have the affection of my people. But I 
want to tell them, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion their fears 
are unfounded, that the specter of a nation awaiting patiently 
but watching guardedly the moment when the United States 
shall withdraw its sovereignty from the Philippine Islands in 
order to step in and get control of the Filipino government is the 
result of fancy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose the Filipinos were given freedom 
now, but before they had time to build up an army and navy 
some European or oriental country should undertake to take 
them away. To what civilized country would they look for 
protection? 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, I was just saying when I was 
interrupted by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppENn] that, 
in my opinion, the hypothesis of the gentleman is not likely to 
become real; but if it should, let me assure the gentleman that 
we would look to no country for protection; we would fight 
as best we could, with whatever means we had; we would 
unhesitatingly consecrate once more to our love for freedom the 
best blood there is in our land [applause] ; we could do no more. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
supplemental question? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Has the gentleman got that confidence 
in the nations of the world to believe that you will be left alone 
after you are free and independent without a strong army and 
navy ? 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, J have no more confidence in 
the nations of the world now than had those patriotic Ameri- 
cans who in 1776 dared to establish a Republic in this continent 
with but 3,000,000 people [applause]; but my people are just as 
willing—in fact, as desirous of taking their chance—as the 
founders of this Nation were, and I hope, in God’s mercy, we 
shall be as successful. What would have been the fate of your 
country to-day had your forefathers been as timid, as fear- 
ful of other nations, as the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
O’SHAUNESSY] would wish us to be? * ‘e inquiry of the gentle- 
man implies the assertion that no small country should aspire 
to be independent, for it surely will be grabbed by a stronger 
power, If this theory be true, the mouth of every Irishman 
patriot should be forever closed, since their noble ambition 
would simply mean a change of master. But that theory, fortu- 
nately for mankind, is unsound and not supported by facts. 
Look, if you please, at Holland, Switzerland, and other small 
countries, and tell me how long they have been independent. 
Does anyone question that they will remain so for years to come? 
Belgium, the latest instance of an unprovoked aggression, was 
not attacked because her conquest was sought, but because the 
passage of a belligerent army through her territory was deemed 
vital for the success of that army, and, I dare say, that the 
attack upon Belgium, more than any other cause, will defeat 
Germany in this war, since she so shocked the moral sense of 
the world that she alienated sympathies which might otherwise 
have been hers. It will only be, so we are told—and I believe it 
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to be true—after the full independence of Belgium shall have 
been restored and after she has been fully paid for the damages 
she has suffered that the peace of Europe will come. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been very unfortunate for the people of 
Belgium, it has meant to them untold sufferings, and yet, in a 
way, the world at large may be consoled that such a horrible 
incident should have taken place, for its consequences make us 
feel that it never will be lightly repeated. With the lesson in 
Belgitm before it no nation, no matter how strong she may be, 
will be anxious to put herself in the moral predicament in which 
the German Government is now placed. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, just one more question. 
Is it a fact that the politicos, so called, in the Philippine Islands 
believe that when they are given their freedom they will be sup- 
ported in it by the Army and Navy of the United States, or is 
there any understanding that they will be guaranteed in their 
freedom or that something will be done for their neutralization? 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, there may be Filipinos who 
believe or hope that when the islands are declared independent 
the Army and Navy of the United States will stand back of that 
declaration, either for a period of years or forever. I, for one, 
do not share that belief nor do I cherish such hope. Of course, 
I would not refuse the aid of the United States, and would 
accept it gracefully if it was tendered to us in case we were at 
war. But I would not ask for it. Certainly I would not make 
the independence of the Philippine Islands dependent upon the 
understanding that such aid would be given us. My attitude on 
this matter has always been this: That if we want to be inde- 
pendent, we should rely upon ourselves alone to maintain and 
defend our government. So far as I know, this is also the atti- 
tude of the immense majority of the Filipino people. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

It is true that there are many Filipinos—and I am one of 
them—who would like to see the Philippine Islands neutralized, 
and we hope that the United States will take the necessary steps 
to secure an agreement with other nations to the effect that 
when the islands shall have been granted their independence 
by this Government, that independence shall be recognized and 
respected by all the nations of the world and not interfered 
with. But neither are we so much concerned with the necessity 
of neutralizing the Philippines as to make the granting of our 
independence dependent upon the success of a neutralization 
treaty. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no fear that when your protection is 
withdrawn from the Philippines, we shall at once be invaded by 
a conquering army; not because I have any confidence in the 
altruism of the other nations, but because I know they sre 
selfish. Just let me show you how the self-interest of the great 
powers will serve to protect the islands from foreign aggression. 
The nations that are strong enough to take the Philippines hy 
force are England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia 
in Europe, and Japan in Asia. England is satistied with the 
maintenance of the status quo in Asia—that is to say, of re- 
taining what she has and in not having others’ get more than 
they have now. She does not seem to have any special reasons 
for wishing to possess herself of the Philippines. On the con- 
trary, there are two strong reasons why we should have ne 
fears of England: First, because after the attitude which slice 
has taken in this war—holding herself out as the friend of 
weak nations—she could not well adopt a policy of conquest 
toward sucha nation; second, because England would no more 
think of offending the American people than the United States 
would think of offending the English people. 

These two English-speaking peoples are now friends and wil! 
remain so. It is evident that if the Philippines are made in- 
dependent because, in their love for justice, the American people 
felt it their duty to allow us to set up our own Government, it 
would necessarily be offensive to the people of the United Stutes 
to learn that another country had destroyed the government. 
This does not mean that the American people would go to war 
for us, but it does mean that they would have a feeling of re- 
sentment against the nation which has thus acted toward us. 
So England will not interfere with an independent Philippine 
government. Austria is out of the question, for she has no 
colonies in Asia and has shown no desire of late of acquiring 
them. How about France, Germany, Italy, and Russia? The 
interest of Japan, as well as that of England, will protect the 
Philippines from aggression coming from either of these coun- 
tries. So there is left only one nation, and that is Japan, the 
very nation which is pointed out as the greatest menace to 
Philippine independence. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that 
if the Philippine Islands were given to Japan and the Filipinos 
were to acquiesce voluntarily to this transfer of sovereignty 
and would become patriotic Japanese, that Japan would be glad 
to take the islands. But Japan will make no effort, will shed 
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not a drop of blood, or sy mi a cent of money to acquire the | 


islands once they are independent. ‘There are only three objects 
nowadays for which a nation undertakes the conquest of on- 
other nation—territorial agerandizement, commercial expan 
sion, or military necessity. Japan does not need at present 
territory in the Philippines She has of recent ears ndded to 
the empire more territory th she can easily manage. Besides, 
for her territorial expansic . is looking toward t 
instend of toward the seut! So. for the sake © more 
territory alone, Japan will net underiake to conquer the isiands 
As for commercial expansion, the trade of Japan with Europe, 
China, and the United States will not be helped by the pos 
‘ session of the Philippines, for the islands are out of the Wi n 
all these routes. As for strategic reasons, the Phil ppines are } 


no more needed by Japan than they are for commercial reasons. 
No possible enemy of Japan, after the United States has left 
the islands, would come by way of the Philippines. Therefore 
I can see no reason why Japan would have any special desire 
to seize the islands. Again, England could not look with favor 
on the action of Japan in taking over the Archipelago, for that 
would place Australia too near Japan to be safe or comfortable. 
So, Mr. Chairman, this talk of the Philippines being grabbed 
by Japan the day after you had left us alone is absolutely un- 
founded, and no one familiar with the international situation in 
the Far East would take it serious! 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 1 unders:ood the venileman to 
take the position that there is no danger of Japan conquering 
the Philippines in case the Philippine Islands are independently 
free? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesoia. But for the purposes of this 
next question, J»oes the gentleman think there is any possibility 
that Japan would go to war with the United States for the pur 
pose of getting the Philippine Islands if our sovereignty re 
mained ? 

Mr. QUEZON. That is a very delicate question for me to an- 


LApplause on the Demme 


swer. That is a matter for American statesmen and Japanese | 


statesmen to seitie. [Applause.] I have my own opinion as to 
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what would be the relations between the Philippines and Japan | 


if we were independent, but I should not care to be placed in the 
position of telling this House things concerning the relations 
between the United States and Japan 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the ventleman thinks that 


Japan would not fight the Filipinos in order to get the Philip- } 
pine Islands, does he think that Japan would fight the United | 


States in order to get the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. QUEZON. Since the gentleman insists, I think IT can 
point out to him some difference from the standpoint of Japan 
between the Philippines as an independent nation and the Philip- 
pines as a colony of the United States. The Philippines, as an 


independent nation, would not be a source of danger to Japan, | 


but the Philippines under American sovereignty might well be a 


menace to Japan’s interest in the Far Mast. [Applause on the | 


Democratic side. } 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that I lave fully demonstrated that, as 
conditions in the world stand to-day, if you grant the Philip- 
pines their independence, that independence will be recognized 
and respected by all the powers. Therefore I see no reason why 
you should withhold from us that right which we long to exer- 
cise and which by every divine and human law is really ours. 

Statements have been made to-day to the effeet that this is the 
anniversary of the Battle of Manila, and it has been alleged 
that because of this fact this is an ill-chosen day to bring up a 
bill providing for the independence of the Philippine Islands. 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, you could have selected no better day than 
this to decide that the Filipinos shall have their independence ; 
you could in no more fitting manner celebrate Dewey's victory 
in the Manila Bay. I remember with what unbounded en- 
thusiasm the Filipino people received the news of the declaration 
of war between the United States and Spain. It was heralded 
to them, as it was heralded to the rest of the world, as a war 
not to be waged for territorial expansion, not made in a spirit of 


conquest, but undertaken by a liberty-loving people in order to | 


free the oppressed people of Cuba. 

The Filipinos, of course, understood that this meant freedom 
for them as well, for, to their minds, you could not follow one 
policy in Cuba and another in the Philippines. We in the 
islands were also struggling for our freedom. We fought by 
your side in that war. We hailed the American soldiers as 
the liberators of our people; we looked upon your victories as 
our own victories and gave you credit for the victories won by 
our own soldiers. It was a common enterprise against a com- 
mon enemy. You received our aid, knowing the reason why it 
was given you, namely, because we believed in good faith that 
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Philippines, I) 1 ¢ ~ 
a report; but, if it be true, | 1 
ior the to rel Mt The’ Prepress ( 
re the only Christian peop e Kar East 
fore, a duty which they owe to selves to | 
independence fAppinuse on the PDemoerat siete Shall it 
be snid that the t re ‘ ‘ yy | es 
have lived for over 500 years, has mot mince Sul coed 
citizens as other oris peoples’ \\ ) \ an 
sovereignty of the sliindds * Lh ey, I | ’ 1 Aue i 
guns to preach us their religion (‘| ~ 
love, and it is only through love hat ¢ ‘ 
established Christinnity is the ‘ 
equality gqiong men, miued le betrays his faith i itl - 
a Christian chureh’s influence to subjugate any peopl To the 
Catholic Church, especially, T have | messuge to send: Most 
of us, if not all of us, are Catholics We ha ad no hey 
civilization except that which was taught us by the Catholl! 
Chureh. Te say that we are not capable of governing « \ 
is to assert that the Catholic Chur has been a failure in it 
civilizing influence in the Philippine Istand fA} | 
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The Tragedy and Pathos of the Little Nations. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN Re. FARR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Ix tur House oe Rerresenrai 
Pridau, Se} nher & 19% 
Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, in the fearful struse of the ut 
nations of Europe in which millie have | nm killed and 
| maimed, lands devastated, homes destroved hearts broke . nel 
| sufferings ae listredsdiipys bevond thie power OL expression, the 
tragedy and pathos of the little nations touch tI ery dey 
iS 


i 
of our sou What terrible afflictions they have endured! 


Without responsibility for this confliet of sl: hit 


| forced inte it under different Governments 
‘ED ARE KII 
desolating cone ether’s lands and homes, and n 
and orphans of their families. Wedged in between 1 ficht 
ing nations the smaller countries and their possessions are swept 


over and back agsin many times by the bloody st 
' supremacy. 

So terrible have been the poverty and st 
these helpless countries that children unde 
le : 
ceased to exist. 

Untold misery has been the lot of the little natio ior 
centuries their heroic struggle for liberty has been the 


eme 
of the poet, the orator, and the essayist, and to-day in th ‘ 
| frightfulness of this calamity the hope and the ery of 11 
Loppressed peoples arc for national unity—for sell government 
| Through many, many years of conflicts, defeats, oppression, and 
persecution they have held tenaciously to their language and 
national spirit. Their achievements under great difti 
mark them as thoroughly capable, and justice, in the interest of 
| humanity and civilization, should accord them independ 
Millions of the representatives of these races are use “nd 
valued citizens of the United States. Loyal and devoted as the 
are to their adopted country. their hearts beat in sorre ened 
| sympathy for aMflicted kindred in their native countries Mind 
ful of the rich traditions of the lands of their birth and inspired 
| by, and appreciative of, the glorious freedom and enlarged oppo 
| tunities for education, industry, and commerce enjoved cle 
the Stars and Stripes, for which some of their splendid counts 
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ma bled, tine 


y are eager and anxious that this great 
good offices and powerful influence for the 
the oppressed nationalities so that they might en- 


» |p]e i of freedom. 

I with these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 

| Hiowing resolutions ; 
ns of the United States and delegates representing dif- 
the Lithuanian Alliance of America, existing in most 
I mvyention at the Falcon’s Hall, Eighteenth 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 10, 1916, after a thorough 
ts of the terrible war now raging in Europe, 

j ed the following resolutions: 

Whereas the Lithuanians, Letts, and other smaller and oppressed na- 
malitie nd races are not responsible for the provocation of this 
devastating and barbarous war, and yet are subject to the most 





atrocious treatment and even kinspeople are compelled to war against 
their nearest relatives; and 
in the interests of civilization and the better future of human- 
is imperative to prevent a repetition of such horrors as are wit- 
essed in Bel Serbia, Lithuania, Poland, and elsewhere: Be it 
Resolved, Thi (1) we demand the recognition of the rights of the 
thuanians, Letts, and other races and nationalities, which until the 
ent day have suffered oppression, te possess property, to be inde- 
pendent, and to choose any form of government which these races con- 
or the best suited to themselves. 
') We hereby indorse the bills of Mtyrr Lonpon and JOHN R. Farr, 
introduced in the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
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ity it 
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(3) We 


isk that the United States Government, at the conclusion of 

tl most atrocious war, instruct its envoys to the peace conference to 

their efforts in the liberation of the Lithuanians, Letts, and other 

oppressed nationalities—Poles, Ukrainians, Belgians, Serbians, and 
‘ . 

That a permanent international tribunal be established for the 

itlement of misunderstandings between nations, races, and national- 


nforce its decisions. 


ities with the power to « 
the honorable Speaker of the House of 


4 We especially 


request 


Representatives and the United States Vice President to see to it that 
eur olutions are carried out for the benefit of progress and civiliza- 
tion and for the happiness of the world. 


\t the convention the ve resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
organization, Lithuanian Alliance of America, consisting of 14,580 
members, it was voted to send a copy of this to the President of the 
Inited States, the Vice President of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Secretary of State the United 
States, the governor of the State of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 


ot 


United States Senators, Meyer LONDON, and Joun R. Farr, Representa- 
tives in Congress, with an earnest request for their cooperation in the 
i therance of the objects expressed. 

Attest: 


STINEY GEGUZIS, 
Chairman of the Convention. 
Pius Norkus, Seerctary. 





Zebnion B. Vanee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


WON. HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


[x var House or Represenratives, 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that we should pay tribute to the cherished memory of Senator 
Zebulon B. Vanee. I shall not undertake to recite the full 
record of his life and public service. 

Senator Vance belonged to that type which we fondly term 
“a man of the people.” To the American mind this phrase is 
richly significant. It denotes a self-reliant man of courage and 
energy who by native ability and application has carved his way 
to a high and respected station among his fellow men, All who 
knew him fully understand that these qualities were exemplified 
in the earnest and industrious life of North Carolina’s greatest 
chieftain. In early life he showed that he was destined to 
become a leader in the affairs of men. His habits were industri- 
ous and his disposition was genial, and as a consequence he 
‘upidly gained the respect and love of all who knew him. The 
people of North Carolina displayed their high regard for his 
ability and honesty by repeatedly electing him to positiens of 
high honor and trust. There was a mutual confidence and 
cordiality between him and his constituents, with a large num. 
ber of whom he enjoyed personal and intimate acquaintance. 
Hie had a magnetic openness of manner which easily attracted 
friends and invited men to salute him in terms of easy familiar- 
ity ; but in purpose he was sincere and ardent, and as he pursued 
his path through life he strove always to show kindness, to 
bring a smile to the face of serrow, and toe create happiness and 
hope among those where formerly there had been but misery 
and dejection. 


Mr 





To-day he lies at rest among the people whom he loved and 
served and who in return were loving and loyal to him. By them 
his memory will ever be kept green and the recollection ot 
splendid qualities of mind and heart will ever be enshri: 
their memories. And we, his colleagues, even among the ; 
ing conditions of this busy place at a later date will affectioi 
remember him always. 


is 


it in 


Army and Navy Legislation to Date—__Twe Years Losi in 
Dawdiing. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


HON. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, Septeinber 7, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, over two years have passed 
since the European war broke ovt and nothing effective has bee; 
done in the way of preparedness icgislation until the end of Iasi 
month. Think of that. A conflagration blazing around 1+ 
world, with sparks falling on every side of us, as Presic: 
Wilson puts it, and yet nothing doing except dawdle, daw: 
dawdle. Of course, Congress has been blamed for the delay: 
and, by the way, I notice that whenever anything goes wrong 
right in the way of legislation President Wilson’s coterie hom- 
bards our unfortunate ears with the statement that it is a vie 
tory for Wilson over an obstinate and incompetent Congress 

Now, let us look the facts straight in the face on this prepare: 
ness business. A good many newspaper men and a good | 
Congressmen began to turn their minds to the subject of our 
Army and our Navy just as soon as the European war broke out 
over two years ago. Almost at once the press began questioning 
the adequacy of our defense. Definite charges were made to the 
effect that our battleships were equipped with obsolete torpe 
does, that our submarines were worthless, that our target prac 
tice was miserable, that our crews were insufficient, that ma 
of our battleships belonged to time-honored vintages of the re 
mote past, that valuable craft were detained in “ cold stors 
or “ reserve,” as it was euphemistically called, and, worst of all 
that the civilian head of the Navy and his senior official advis 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, had arrived at great differences o1 
opinion. As to the Army, the public was told that the reg 
troops available for a mobile or field army amounted to less 
than 30,000 men, which, by the way, is the force requisite to man 
just 6 miles of*trenches. It was said that we had practical!) no 
reserve ammunition, no large field artillery whatever, 2 vl 
deal less than 700 cannon and field howitzers, and only tlir 
quarters of an hour’s supply of ammunition for the guns o! 
coast defenses. As to our militia—our National Guard, as it is 
now called—we were informed that there were on paper just 
120,000 of them, but that of that number only 77,000 en! 
men had taken the trouble to go to camp in the preceding your 
To crown it all, we were told that the modern guns of the great 
foreign dreadnaughts so outranged our own ceast-fortificati 
guns that parts of the cities of New York and Boston could |» 
bombarded without the slightest danger to the attacking ves<!s 


NERVOUS AND EXCITED. 


Congress met in December, 1914. All eyes were watching ior 
the reports of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretars of 


War. All breaths were held to listen to President Wilson 
termination. The Senate and the House were called toget!i 


joint session on December 8, 1914. Secretary Garrison at e 
admitted the truth of all that had been said about the Wir | 'e 
partment. Secretary Daniels, on the contrary, reported ‘he 
Navy in a superb state of effectiveness, adequately manned, ahd 
thoroughly prepared. The President announced to Congress 
that the country had been misinformed, that our defense had not 
been neglected, that there was no new need to discuss the ques- 
tions of the Nation’s armament, and that those who felt other- 
wise were “ nervous and excited.” I ask you in all fairness; in 
the face of those assurances from President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Daniels, men to whom the people had intrusted the duty of 
informing us of the state of the Nation, can you blame C ; 
for the passage of the pitiful Army and Navy legislation of 
1915? 


1ZTress 














Oh. I know very well that President Wilson boasts that he is 
the servant of the people, and that he waits until he knows the 
people’s will. It is his business to be the leader of the people, 


1 


not their follower. He has lost two precious years, and if 


disaster should befall American arms before we are ready to 
] 


defend ourselves Woodrow Wilson is responsible, because in the 


matter of preparedness he kept his ear to the ground instead of 

boldly taking the lead. No heading of preparedness parades en 

Pennsylvania Avenue, no mun hing of his own utterances, no 

dazzling speaking tours will make the people forget that Wood- | 
row Wilson has been but a slow follower in the wake of this 

gr movement. 


rik NEW VAVY LAW. 

The Democratic press heralds the new Navy law as Wilson’s 
victory over Congress. It is true that the President had diffi- 
culties with many men on his own side of the House, but the 
difficulties were of his own making. Only a year and three- 
quarters ago he lined up those selfsame men to fight tooth and 
nail the program of those of us who sought to make the country 
prepared. Even Congressmen, feeble as our self-respect is said 


to be, edn not gracefuliy stomach the presidential order, “* About | 


face.” Be that as it may, the new Navy law is good. The build- 
ing program, I regret to say, is not as large as that recommended 
by the General Board of the Navy on July 30, 1915. However, 


in view of the fact that Secretary Daniels has not even laid the | 


keel of a good many of the vessels voted by Congress over 17 

months ago, it is possible that we are undertaking as much as 

the building capacity of the country can conveniently handle. 
AMAZING DELAYS. 

Speaking of the slow construction of our ships, the country 
does not realize the awful slackness of the Navy Department in 
the construction of the ships authorized by Congress. In that 
respect Secretary Daniels is but little worse than his predeces- 
sors; but no world contlagration existed in his predecessors’ days. 
Do you realize that the dreadnaughts Oklahoma and Nevada were 
commissioned for the first time in the spring of this very year, 
yet the money for those two dreadnaughts was voted by Congress 
in March, 1911—over five years before the ships were actually 
ready for duty? It is almost unbelievable, but nevertheless it 
is true. I find in the latest number of the Bulletin of the Navy 
3ureau of Construction and Repair that on August 1, 1916, there 
were 33 uncompleted submarines still under construction, and 
this without reckoning submarines authorized in the current 
year. Of these uncompleted submarines, one was authorized in 
1908, one in 1909, four in 1912, three in 1913, eight in 1914, and 
16 in 1915. The most noteworthy cases in this extraordinary 
iist are the submarine O—/, submarine O-2, and submarine Sch/ey. 
The O-1 and the O-2 were authorized 17 months ago, and their 
keels are not yet laid. The submarine Schley was authorized by 
Congress June 30, 1914, over two years ago. Secretary Daniels 
actually has made a contract which does not call for its com- 
pletion until March, 1918, nearly four years after Congress 
voted the money. The Schiey is to be a big sea-going submarine. 
The fact about the building contract is incredible; but neverthe- 
less it is true. Secretary Daniels, on March 19, 1915, in the 
middle of a world conflagration, with sparks falling on every 
side, actually made a contract under which the Fore River Ship- 
building Co. is allowed three years in which to complete the 
submarine Schley. Meanwhile, that same Fore River Shipbuild- 
ing Co. is known to have constructed for the British Government 
in a period of five months at least 10 submarines of sufficient size 
to cross the Atlantie Ocean under their own power. When I look 
at this Bulletin of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, I am 
half tempted to believe the Navy yarn that Secretary Daniels’ 
energy is all “ muzzle energy.” 

ARMY LEGISLATION, 


Now, let us take a look at the new Army legislation. I should 
think that Henry Ford would treasure as a souvenir the pen 
with which President Wilson signed the Army reorganization 
law of June 3, 1916. This new law was widely heralded as 
giving us an army of over 200,000 men. It did nothing of the 
sort. At most, it only gives us 175,000 fighting men, although 
it is true that hospital stewards and transportation employees 
and the like are technically enlisted men. But the 175,000 en- 
listed men of the line which the law gives us are only to be 
ours after the lapse of five years. For a year to come the new 
Army law allows us just a little over 105,000 enlisted men of 
the line, according to the figures furnished by Secretary of War 
Baker to Hon. Grorce W. Lorr, a Democratic Congressman 
from the eity of New York. As for field artillery and ammuni- 
tion, we can not seem to grasp the lessons which the European 
war has taught us. The War Department has figured out in 
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The real inspirers and promoters of this outrageous propa- 
ganda are the tariff barons, who see in vast expenditures excuse 
for wider, heavier tariff taxes; makers and dealers in war sup- 
plies, who see juicy plums of profits; shoulder strappers, who 
see promotiqns ; bureaucrats, who see in a powerful war machine 
the club with which to reinforce their weakness in diplomacy or 
justice; powerful commercial combinations, who ceek the aid of 
the Army and Navy of the United States in conducting a world- 
wide warfare of commercial robbery and plunder; and last, but 
not least, the big business interests of our own industrial life, 
who wish to hold a large standing army as an obstruction to the 
progress and welfare of the masses of wageworkers of the coun- 
try. These are the interests that are responsible for this crime 
that has been committed on the people of this country, and let us 
hope that the great American people shall awaken to the true 
realization of their plight before it is too late and they find them- 
selves embroiled by the treachery of these intriguing fools in a 
whirlpool of war and destruction such as now overruns the 
unfertunate people of Europe. 

I have endeavored in every possible way known to me to bring 
the true facts in regard to this matter before the great masses 
of the people of this country, in an effort to stir up and crystal- 
lize a sentiment against this unholy propaganda and prevent the 
successful consummation of the sordid schemes of these war 
traffickers and their allied vicious interests. In the summer of 
1915, during the recess of Congress and about the time our diplo- 
matic relations with Germany were nearing the danger point, due 
to the sinking of the Lusitania and other incidents of similar 
nature, I associated myself with a number of high-minded, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, in the interests of peace and humanity, by 
forming what was known as Labor’s National Peace Council. 
It was our hope that by cooperating with the various labor or- 
ganizations of the country, by addresses and literature, to spread 
the doctrine of peace among the people of the country, to offset 
the propaganda of the war traftickers, who through the big daily 
trust newspapers, their mouthpieces, were preaching the gospel 
of war and false patriotism, which has always been destructive 
to the interests of democracy. 

With the exception of the original meeting of this organization 
in Washington, D. C., when it was organized, and an address in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, my activities as a mem- 
ber of Labor's National Peace Council were -confined to Chi- 
eago and the immediate surrounding territory. Yet what hap- 
pened? What did these vicious interests do? Seeing that the 
purpose of our organization was opposed to their program of 
plunder and robbery, and fearing that our efforts might succeed 
in obstructing the free operation of their schemes, they succeeded 
by corrupt methods in securing an indictment against me and 
some of my associates in Labor’s National Peace Council in 
the southern district of New York on December 28, 1915. This 
indictment has been pronounced as one of the most outrageous 
travesties upon justice ever recorded in the courts of our coun- 
try by every lawyer in Congress, as well as those in civil life 
Who have read it. 

The following is an extract from the brief of Hon. H. Robert 
owler, presented before the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia in the habeas corpus proceedings sued out by certain 
of the defendants in this same indictment: 

So far we have considered the indictment as to its sufficiency from a 
standpoint of pleading, and we have discussed its weakness with refer- 
ence to the material allegations necessary to constitute a charge of an 
offense against the statute. Now we come to the consideration of its 
sufficiency from an entirely different standpoint. 

CLAYTON ACT. 

On October 15, 1914, what is known as the Clayton Act became a 
Federal law, section 6 of which declared— 

“That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce, Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of iabor, agricultural, or horticul- 
tural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain indi- 
vidual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof, nor shall such organizations, or members 
thereof, be held or be construed to be illegal combination or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws.” 

ror all intents and purposes this is an amendment to sections 1 and 2 
of the Sherman law, and acts as an exemption of farmer and labor 
organizations and the members thereof from its operations. If such 
exemptions had appeared in the original Sherman Act, there is no doubt 
but what this indictment would be fatally defective on account of its 
failure to set up such exceptions. It will be noted that the indictment 
tailed to reveal the special business or organization to which all these 
defendants belonged, to wit, Labor’s National Peace Council. Had it 
done so, as it should in fairness to the defendants, it would have enabled 
the court to see from the face of the indictment that the defendants 
were exempt under the provisions of section 6 of the Clayton Act. 

Ihe effect of section 6 of the Clayton Act is to define the Sherman law 
as applied to farm and labor orgainzations. This being true, the juris- 
diction of the court for the southern district of New York is raised as 
completely by the pleading in this case as though the Clayton Act had 
repealed the Sherman law in toto. 

* 7 . > * * - 
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Who will say that in exempting labor, agricultural, and horticultural 
organizations from the operation of the antitrust laws, including the 
Sherman law, is any greater discrimination than the new income-tax 
law exempting all incomes below a certain amount from any taxation 
whatever? Both of these laws were passed by Congress under consti- 
tutional powers similar, to wit, without limitation. 

In the case of Loewe v. Lawler (208 U. S., 224) Chief Justice Fuller, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, said, among other things: 

“ Records of Congress show that several efforts were made to exempt 
by legislation organizations of farmers and laborers from the operation 
of the act, and that all these efforts failed, so that the act remained 
as we have it before us.” 

It seems reasonable that a fair construction of this language of the 
Chief Justice indicates that Congress might, by appropriate act. ex- 
empt such organizations from the operation of the Sherman law. with- 
out violence to any constitutional provision. However this may be, 
it remains that section 6 of the Clayton Act is the law of the land 
until it has been repealed by either an act of Congress or by a decision 
of the Supreme Court in a direct proceeding to test the question of 
its constitutionality, and the courts of the land in the discharge of 
their official duties will take judicial notice of such law. 

By a further examination of the Clayton Act we find that the last 
paragraph of section 20 directly sanctions all the ways and means 
enumerated in this indictment, That paragraph reads as follows: 

“And no such restraining order or injuncton shall prehibit any per- 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any re 
lations of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or from commending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means 
to do so; or from attending any place where any such person or per- 
sons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com 
municating information, or from peacefully persuading any person to 
work or abstain from work, or from ceasing to patronize or employ 
any party to such dispute, or from recommending. advising, or pei 
suading others by peacefui 9nd lawful means so to do, or from paying 
or giving to, or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute, 
any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value, or from peace 
ably assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes, or from 
doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence oj 
such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified 
in this paragraph be considered or held to be violations of any law in 
the United States.” 

This list of exceptions include every ways and means recited in 
the indictment and charged to have been agreed upon by the de- 
fendants to aid them in carrying into effect the supposed conspiracy, 
and the last clause of this paragraph declares emphatically that the 
doing of all the acts and things enumerated in the indictment shall 
not be held to be violations of any of the laws of the United States. — 

This provision of the Clayton Act is universal in its application, 
and makes no exemption whatever, dealing with all alike and giving 
all like and equal opportunities under its provisions, and it can not 
be held to come within a class of laws which are passed under the con- 
stitutional limitations and which make exemptions contrary to such 
limitations. Such as are dealt with by the Supreme Court in the Con- 
nolly case, supra, and the decision of the Supreme Court holding the 
old income-tax law of 1894 unconstitutional. : 

Applying the doctrine that courts will take judicial notice of all 
Federal statutes, it is to be presumed that in passing upon these ques- 
tions the courts will not only take into consideration the provision 
above referred to in the Clayton Act, but that they will also take into 
consideration the doctrine laid down in the case of In re Neagle (135 
U. S., 1), supra, wherein it was decided in construing section 761 of the 
Federal statute dealing with writs for habeas corpus that— , 

“This, of course, means that if he (meaning the defendant) is held in 
custody in violation of the Constitution or of a law of the United States, 
or for any act done or omitted in pursuance of the law of the United 
States, he must be dischargéd.” 

After a careful examination of the different parts of this indictment 
we are driven to the conclusion that its author-undertook to set up 2 
wholly imaginary case. The entire absence of the names of those cor- 
porations who are engaged in the manufacturing and transportation ot 
munitions of war for foreign belligerent countries emphasizes this idea 
to the point of certainty. This entire trade is confined to a very lew, 
giant concerns under the control of J. P. Morgan & Co. as the agent o! 
such foreign traffic, which can be enumerated on the fingers of one hand, 
to wit, the United States Steel Corporation, the Armor Trust, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., the Du Pont Powder Trust, the Remington Arms (c., 
now owned by the Midvale Steel Co., and the transportation is controlled 
by the Joint Traffic Association—oflicial classification committee—and 
the Ocean Steamship Pool. 

If the business of any of these companies had been threatened or inter- 
fered with by the defendants, it would have been very easy for the 
pleader to have presented such evidence to the grand jury, as the chief 
offices of all these corporations are located in the city of New York, 
within gunshot distance of the United States attorney’s office. If he 
was unable to secure such evidence, so vital to the validity of the indict 
ment, how was it possible for him to secure any real evidence of the 
alleged conspiracy to restrain either the manufacture or transportation 
of the products of these great concerns? , 

Labor’s National Peace Council was in touch with 6,000,000 men, yet 
it will be remembered that not one single overt act is charged in the 
indictment as a means to effect the supposed conspiracy. It is reason- 
able to conclude that if such acts had been known to the pleader he 
would have inserted them in the indictment. We must therefore con- 
clude that the grand jury was unable to learn of any such acts during 
the entire four months of its sitting. We are driven to the further con- 
clusion that the conspiracy must have been a very weak and harmless 
one if, during the entire eight months it was alleged to have been in 
operation, it was unable to do any single overt act to accomplish its 
supposed purpose. As we have already clearly shown that the ways and 
means enumerated in the indictment are wholly nonculpable in character 
and expressly sanctioned by the highest law of the land, how can anyore 
doubt that these defendants and their organization, Labor’s National 
Peace Council, as its name indicates, was anything but a lawful and 
peaceable educational propaganda to aid in keeping this country out of 
war? 

The fact that a charge of impeachment had been made in Congress 
against the United States attorney two weeks before this indictment was 
returned must have acted as a high incentive to prompt him to ex- 
traordinary efforts for revenge ; and as the former United States district 
attorney, treary A. Wise, of the southern district of New York, has 


recently testified that the grand jury of this district is. nothing but a 
“rubber stamp” in the hand of the United States district attorney, it 
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in comn i ‘ I ( } 
cl a skillful way, the cultivatior ina) of “ : i 
me e, aff the quantity of the farm sen | i 
the interstate and foreign commerce in lily tl ‘ p 
see that the framers of the Sherman Act ject fer tl 
and that was to enact a law to prevent state t the t 
ar foreign commerce and not to imp tizer COT nt i s 
in his daily work or the activities of to 
Y ind ( ‘ two 3 | 
i he ver, t 
Commenting on its invalidity and the fact that the indict) p iment is a 
against myself and others in the Labor Peace Council was utterly | perils the publi 
; og . a a : =n 5 a “ positions Believing t 
void on its face, Representative JosernH TaGeart, of Kansas, 2 | of the intent of the f: : ( 
meinber of the great Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- | ported by the best An 
sentatives and himself an eminent lawyer, havin; en tour) = Pe ee : 
yeurs a district attorney and a master of the law co x indict 
m Ss, Said: s 
Within th I p 
have read the indictment found against Representative BUCHANAN | wi lf tre 
al »thers under the Sherman antitrust law lt charges them with con but to hieve 1} 
spiring to interfere with the |! s of persons engaged in ioreign | tre p bi 
comunerce, but the indictment recites that the names of these persons © | he to 
to the grand jury unknown. i fr d t v 
Nothing could be more vague than this. Such an indictment was /| h 
unheard of under the common law. Those who were charged with | t] 
imagining the death of the king were not misled by the indictment 
because everybedy knew who the king was. If they were charged by th Res] 


the jury unknown, even Jeffries of notorious memory would have be 
ished him from the courtroom in disgrace or would perhaps have told . . 
the king not to send a fool into the courtroom again. No two perso . : 


prosecutor with imagining the death of a king, but which king was to 
17 





could in safety walk the streets talking together in America if it can ¥ subcommitt re , 
be successfullly charged that they are conspiring to injure parties whon Gi pA ef i 


no one can Rame. I 


The newspapers of the country, by circulating false statements Group 6 consists of cl ; 
and otherwise, have attempted to belittle my efferts to remove ‘™ See at eoecete ak aloe 
from office by impeachment proceedings H. Snowden Marshall, | ment of > munitior nd 


district atterney for the southern district of New York, and Group D cor of cl 
have attempted by misstating the facts to show that my im- ™ 


peachment charges were instituted as a revenge for the indict- o impr p mee i : 
nent brought against me. The fact that my impeachment | dist: New } 
charges were presented in the House on December 14, 1915 aoe 

two weeks be‘ore the indictment was found in New York, ‘ 
December 28, 1915, ought to be sufficient to nail that lie where it | of ! fl j 

belongs. However, in order to show to my constituents and the oe eee a6 eae = 


? 
people of this country that I was not only exercising a right as |— rt : 
a Member of Congress by performing a highly important public | suste sare on 
duty in bringing impeachment charges against this corrupt Fed- | 9.°"" ' L 
eral official, I shall here insert some of the findings of the mem- | ° Nom | 


bers of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the jx to ret 
House, which, in themselves, prove the absolute unfitness of | °° 
Mr. Marshall to hold any public office: 0 
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“ No. 6. charge 
procurt dl 


reputable citiz 


him with being guilty of oppression in corruptly 
tments from the grand jury in said district charging 
ns with crime, although there was no evidence before 
the grand jury which would in the least warrant such charges.” 

Phese charges were intended to cover the indictment found against 
Representative BUCHANAN, with others, charging them with conspiracy 
to restrain trade Knowing that the House was very much concerned 
to ascertain whether a Member had been questioned in another place 
for utterances of his on the floor of the House, the undersigned, as a 
member of the subcommittee, has given careful consideration to all the 
evidence, so far as it relates to the finding of this indictment, and has 
concluded that while there is evidence before the committee to show 
that testimony was taken before the grand jury relating to the indict- 
ment and the persons against whom it was found, ranging over a period 
of several months prior to the indictment, yet there was no testimony 
before the subcommittee to show either the relevancy of the evidence 
before the grand jury or the sufficiency thereof, 

In reference to Representative BUCHANAN’S indictment, attention is 
directed to these significant facts: 

(a) The Department of Justice has failed to prosecute the Metro- 
politan Tobacco Co., although its own investigater, Mr. Marshall’s as- 
sistant, Mr. Thompson, found and reported it had and was continuing 
to violate the antitrust law. (See also testimony of Ochs, Locher, and 
Wolf.) Yet it did indict a Member of Congress and others of the peace 
council, opposing the sale of munitions of war and the program of 
preparedness by means of speeches and literature, under the antitrust 
law. 

(b) The indictment itself is vague and indefinite, stating no specific 


ne 


fact either as to manufacturers, articles restrained, or places where 
trikes bave been incited. 
(c) The testimony of grand jurors discloses (1) that Mr. Bvo- 


CMANAN'’S name was handed in by the district attorney with others, 
and that he was indicted with them in a “ bunch”; (2) that no name 
was added by the grand jury and no name taken away; (3) that Rep- 
resentative BUCHANAN as president and Mr. Taylor as his successor 
were indicted, but the secretary and treasurer and other officers were 
not; (4) that Mr. Marshall summed up the law, and that his assistant, 
Mr. Sarfaty, summed up the evidence; (5) that this was unsual unless 
requested by the jury; and (6) that the jurors discussed in the grand 
jury the impeachment of Mr. Marshall by Representative BUCHANAN 
on the floor of the House. 

(1) Henry A. Wise, former district attorney, testified that the grand 
jury is “worth a 2-cent piece”; in other words, that it is merely a 
rubber stamp or cash register manipulated by the district attorney. 

In short, with reference to the indictment of Mr. BUCHANAN, all the 
Surrounding circumstances lead to the conviction that the production 


of the grand jury minutes so strenuously denied the subcommittee, 
or the trial of this case, will disclose that he is the victim of hostile 
political and financial interests who feared the campaign begun by 
the Peace Council, through labor organizations, against the propa- 


ganda of preparedness and the sale of war materials and supplies to 
any of the nations now engaged in the European conflict. 

Group F contains nine specific charges, all practically included in 

. 26, which is as follows: 

“No, 25. I charge him with having employed the powers of his 
office for the purpose of shielding and to prevent the exposure of un- 
lawful and improper conduct of one James W. Osborne in relation to 
facts Involved in civil litigation, which was pending in the State 
court in the State of New York.” 

Chis charge is intended to cover Mr. Marshall's use of the power of 
his office to assist his associate and friend, Mr. James W. Osborne, 
charged with seduction and breach of promise in a civil suit. In 
that his favoritism may be seen in its proper proportion, all 
that is necessary is to contrast Mr. Marshall’s action in the Rae Tanzer 
case with his action in the New York Tribune case. It is to be noted 
that in each case he deals with section 215, Criminal Code, which pro- 
hibits schemes or artifices to defraud by the use of the mails. 





order 


TUB RAB TANZER CASE, 


\ virtuous young Jewess, Rae Tanzer, living with her two sisters, 
through a flirtation met with a person giving his name as “ Oliver 
Osborne,” somewhere on the streets of the city of New York, and 
subsequently went with him to Plainfield, N. J., where the injuries 
complained of occurred. Their relations continued for some time 


afterwards. Before bringing a civil suit, she claims to have dis- 
covered that Oliver Osborne was James W. Osborne, and she addressed 
him the following letter: 


SuNDAyY, December 27, 191}. 
Mr, JAMES W. Ospornpe, Esq., 
115 Broadway, City. 
Dean Oliver: Trying to change your mind? It’s too late. You 


have ruined my life, and I hold you to your promises. 
I have kept this trouble to myself, but I can’t stand it any longer ; 
therefore ll have to seek help through other sources. I have waited 


this while thinking you would be reasonable and consider what this 
means to me. , 
I want no publicity, for there’s still a little pride left in me, al- 
though you have taken most out of me. My meeting you Christmas 
was my chance. Taken by surprise, weren’t you? Was as near 


you on several other occasions before then, but didn’t want to be 

id. Will tell you when and how some time. 
Did 1 get the letter you never sent me? Well, I still have the ones 
you sent me when you were the California ranchman, which I kept, not 
for a purpose, but because I thought you were just the grandest man, 
and - loved you with a heart that wasn’t meant for a man like you 
to trifle with. You know it wasn't for the diamonds (that you are 
still having fixed tor me) or your money. I was always in the habit 
of dressing nicely, but things weren't as nice with us lately. I was 
content. Did you ever hear me complain? In fact, I tried to hide 
everything until everything was in better shape. 

You know I was a good girl until I met you, but I was so in- 
fatuated with you from the start that { lost my head entirely and didn’t 
stop to reason, but always knew you would protect me, for I didn’t 
think a man of your reputation would act otherwise; but I hope my 
doubt is all a misunderstanding on my part, for your sake. 

Don't let me confide in anyone or do anything you wouldn't like me 
to do, for I haven't as yet, but will have to if you won’t protect me. I 
knew you weren't going to meet me Christmas eve, but I went down 


‘ 
to 
be 


anyhow. That all added to my misery. Will wait to hear from 
you until Saturday next, and then I shall not write you again. 
" ‘There I stood waiting’ at the circle. 

Rag. 
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Later Miss Tanzer employed counsel, and a civil suit was brought 
in the State courts to recover damages on the 16th day of March, 
1915. Three days after the beginning of the civil suit, to wit, the 
19th of March, 1915, she was arrested upon a warrant sworn out by 
James W. Osborne before the United States district commissioner, 
charging her with using the mails for the purpose of defrauding, etc., 
by the mailing of the above letter. Subsequently, her attorneys, their 
investigator, her two sisters, and other witnesses were indicted, charged 
with various violations of the Federal law. Miss Tanzer remained 
in the Tombs until she could secure bail. This proceeding resulted in 
the discontinuance of the civil suit. She testified before the sub- 
committee that she was persuaded to take this step because of pressure 
brought to bear upon her then counsel and bondsman, Mr. Spiel- 
berg, whom the undersigned believes to be a tool of James W. Osborne. 
This tool persuaded her to make a “recantation,” which she did in 
part, but afterwards repudiated on the stand, and made a stipulation, 
which is as follows: 

Miss Rag TANzER: I am satisfied to attempt to help you out of the 
difficulty you got yourself into, because I believe that you were honest 
all the way through. 

I am likevise satisfied that your attorneys, Slade & Slade, and the 
other witnesses were honestly mistaken. I will not tell anything vou 
told me unless I have the absolute assurance of the authorities that 
nobody connected with your case will be hurt in any way. 

HAROLD SPIELBERG. 


Notwithstanding this stipulation, she has been prosecuted, not for 
using the mails to defraud, which has been pending for nearly a year 
and a half, but for perjury, with the result that the jury disagreed. 
From all the facts and circumstances in evidence it is clear to the 
undersigned that in this case Mr. Marshall came to the rescue of his 
friend Osborne, who was in danger not only of a civil suit, but of 
prosecution under the Mann Act, and by “ wrenching jurisdiction” 
from the State court he has been ruthless in depriving Miss Tanzer of 
her rights, her attorneys and witnesses of their reputations, and all 
parties to her suit have had their liberties jeopardized in the most 
flagrant manner. Indeed, the treatment accorded this young woman, 
the clerk of the hotel, Mr. Stafford, and the other witnesses is cruel 
and heartless beyond description. 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE CASE. 

Contrasting Mr, Marshall’s action in the Tanzer case with his action 
in the New York Tribune case, the facts in evidence show that tli 
— interested were a real estate promoter, Mr. Mayo, and the New 
fork Tribune Co. The scheme for which the mails were being uscd 
was to advertise that every person subscribing to the Tribune [or 
six months would be permitted to buy a lot in New Jersey for $1‘.60 
The evidence disclosed the fact that the land was not worth not to exceed 
$6 per acre, but was being sold at the rate of $320 per acre. It con 
sisted of scrub-oak land and sand. This ‘summer resort,” as it was 
designated, had neither sewers, lights, sidewalks, nor other improve- 
nmients. The estimated profit out of the scheme is about three-quarters of 
a million dollars. This swindle was 4 gee by a_reputable news 
paper man, who repcrted the facts to Mr. Marshall. Mr. Marshal! si 
cured the services of two post-office inspectors, McQuillan and Schaefer, 
who, after five or six weeks of investigation, reported the scheme a 
swindle and a plain case of violation of law. Now, what was done’ 
Although the grand jury was in session it was not brought to its atten 
tion. Although Mr. Watson urged that subpenas be issued to bring 
persons before the grand jury, Mr. Marshall refused to do so. At th 
end of the investigation, having before him the reports of the inspec tors 
he wrote his friend Henry A. Wise, attorney for the Tribune Co., that 
there would be no prosecution. To Mr. Watson he gave the explanation 
that he wanted “to let Henry collect his fee and get away on bis vaca 
tion.”” Nearly a year has gone by, and still no action has been taken, 
nor has the case been presented to the grand jury. 


KEEN & BARD CASE. 


Contrast, again, Mr. Marshall’s treatment of the Tribune Co. with his 
treatment of Keen & Bard, with reference to this same section 215 0 
the Criminal Code. In the latter case the testimony shows that Roger 1 
Wood, assistant to Mr. Marshall, acting as attorney for the Pike's I'ea 
Film Co. and the Pike’s Peak Photo-Play Co., sought to recover fro 
Messrs. Keen & Bard certain films. The said Roger B. Wood appear 
at the place of business of Mr. Keen and demanded the return of tlie 
films. According to the testimony of Mr. Keen the conduct of Mr. Wood 
was boisterous and threatening. He declared that he was a United 
States district attorney. Some months afterwards a warrant was swor! 
out through the agency of Mr. Marshall’s office, before the United Stat: 
district commissioner, charging Messrs. Keen & Bard with having used 
the mails for purposes ef defrauding, etc. Bard was arrested late in the 
afternoon and had to spend the night in the Tombs. Keen dodged the 
process until Monday, and then appeared with his bondsman. Both were 
released on bail. The bail demanded was $10,000, and this excessive 
sum was asked, according to testiniony, at Mr. Wood's request, acting 
as assistant district attorney. Mr. Henry A. Wise, former ‘istrict attor- 
ney and friend of Mr. Marshall’s, appeared as their attorney.* Subsc- 
quently, in an interview with the district attorney, Mr. Wise brought 

| Mr. Marshall's attention to the facts in the case as not being in viola- 
tion of any United States statute. By reason of Mr. Wood's private in- 
terest in the matter Mr. Marshall referred the decision of the case to 
Mr. William L. Wemple, as referee, to determine whether there has been 
any violation of Federal law. Mr. Wemple decided in the negative. Not 
withstanding, the case was referred to the district attorney’s office of the 
eounty of New York, and again, after investigation, it was found that 
these gentlemen had violated no law. 


THE SLADE & SLADE CASE. 


Contrast, again, the treatment accorded James W. Osborne, an attor- 
ney, with the treatment accorded David and Maxwell! Slade, as attorneys. 
Although James W. Osborne is charged by Rae Tanzer with conduct 
which was a clear violation of the Mann Act, yet Mr. Marshall not only 
does not prosecute him, but rushes to bis defense in the civil suit for 
seduction and breach of promise. He is persuaded by Mr. Osborne to 
proceed in the Federal courts against Rae Tanzer three days after she 
had started her civil suit in the State court, and her attorneys had 
agreed to all Mr. Osborne’s requests for bill of particulars and speedy 
trial. Obviously, if there was any offense at all committed by Miss Tan- 
zer, it was a case of blackmail and, therefore, wholly within the juris- 
diction of the State courts. Although a pretended Oliver Osborne ap- 
peared one -" at the home of James W. Osborne, he immediately <lis- 
appeared and has never been found. In fact, as testified to by Mr. Le 
Gendre, the newspaper men have had great sport at the expense of Mr. 
Marshall over the alleged Oliver Osborne. Slade & Slade, who were 
attorneys for Rae Tanzer in the civil suit, were made the victims of all 
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the oppressive power of Mr. Marshall’ se they n lt 
tart this civil suit against his friend hav n i ted. 
charged with conspiracy to obstru vert s ha a 
set forth, the one being that Mr. S| to } . elie“ 
open court, “ Here he comes, ’ meaning I t 
ulous suggestion. Think of an atto ted { s ing 
justice ip whispering to his own ourt , n this 
charge is denied by witnesses, and it is by no mear rt that even 
this whispering occurred. 

The other charge relates to the preparation of a: leged photograph 
of Rae Tanzer and James W. Osborne taken together. The photographer 


of the New York World testified that ithe scheme was proposed by Mr. 
Osborne himself in the presence of the district attorney, his assistants, 
Wood and Hershenstein, and a Government inspector rhe purpose was 


t l \ 
to trap, if possible, the Slades into the use of this composite photograph 
as a part of their evidence. The testimony shows that the Slades did not 
suggest it, and that the photographer never reported the matter to 
them. He thought it too ridiculous to attempt. Yet these attorneys have 
heen indicted for obstructing justice, and this is one of the unts in 
the indictment. The undersigned has carefully read the evidence in the 
trial of Slade and Slade, which terminated abruptly, because the sitting 


judge became ill. From beginning to end it is_a travesty upon justice. 


The whole case was tried to vindicate James W. Osborne*in the publi 
mind, and to prove, 1f possible, that he was not the Oliver Osborne. ‘ 





f rh 
record, consisting of 904 pages, discloses that not a page contains an} 
effort to prove either of these overt acts on the part of Slade & Slade 


Not a reference was made in the trial to the use of the composite photo- 
graph. 
THE SAFFORD CASE. 

Finally, contrast Mr. Marshall's conduct with reference to the crime 
of perjury. Mr. Frank J. Safford was clerk in the hotel at which 
“Oliver Osborne” and Rae Tanzer registered. 

He appeared before the commissioner as an unwilling witness and 
identified James W. Osborne as Oliver Osborne. For so doing Mr 


Marshail has had him indicted and tried for perjury. The undersigned | 


has carefully read the record in the Safford case and again wishes to 
state that it is a rank travesty upon justice. The case from beginning 
to end was manifestly conducted with the sole purpose of clearing 
James W. Osborne, if possible, in the public mind from the charge of 
being the Oliver Osborne who seduced Rae Tanzer. Attention is also 
directed to the fact that the judge in that case was exceedingly unfair, 
admitting evidence that had no place in the case, and in his instruc- 
tions to the jury argued the case as Mr. Osborne's attorney, going out- 
side of the record to convince the j > that James W. Osborne was not 
Oliver Osborne. The jury found Safford guilty, but recommended him 
to the clemency of the court Subsequently, upon appeal, the decision 
was reversed, the court holding the defendant had a right to be tried 
according to the rules of law and evidence. 

In contrast with the treatment of Mr. Safford, who testified In a 
case, it is interesting to note that the first procedure against him was 
an affidavit by one Mayhew, a post-office inspector, who admitted upon 
the stand that he had no knowledge whatever of the facts to which 











he made an affidavit, and when asked why he made it replied that he | 
was directed to do so by Mr. Roger B. Wood, assistant district attorney, | 


and Mr. Marshall has disclosed the fact that he had full knowledge of 


this case and approves of everything his assistants have done in court. 
ABUSE OF AGENCIES OF JUSTICE. 

In order to condense this statement it is necessary to refer to these 
matters without going into detail. There is neither time nor space to 
refer to the testimony as to the misuse of power on the part of the dis 
trict attorney in the use he makes of the grand jury, of subpenas, and 
of indictments for conspiracy. ‘The use of these agencies of justice by 
this district attorney's office has created a state of terror in this juris- 
tion. While it can not be said that Mr. Marshall is the author of 
abuse of power in the use of these agencies of justice, it is in evi- 
> that he has not restrained but rather encouraged the extension of 
abuse. 

Respectfully submitted. 







JOHN M. NELSON. 
Referring to some of the cases prosecuted by H. Snowden 
Marshall, for the corrupt handling of which impeachment 
} 


iarges were brought against him, Congressman WARREN GARD, 
of Ohio, another member of the subcommittee, said the follow- 
ing in his report: 


These cases were conducted principally by Roger B. Wood, an as- | 


stant in the office of the district attorney, Marshall, with the latter’s 
ill sanction and approval, and without desiring to make intemperate 
r unauthorized comment upon the conduct of the United States 
listrict attorney or his assistants in these cases, it does appear to me 
that the arrest and prosecution of the persons arrested and indicted in 
4) 

irrest of Rae Tanzer on a charge of sending a letter through the mails 
to James W. Osborne, with ‘ntent to unlawfully defraud, were not 
ases properly to have been brought in the courts of the United States, 
1d their having been brought in said courts was a wrenching of the 
jurisdiction thereof. 


It is through such corrupt officials as this that the munition 
traffickers have endeavored to railroad to jail each and every 
ndividual who attempted to in any way interfere with their 

‘spicable business in death weapons. However, in the operation 
of a conspiracy so sordid, so transparent, so noxious, it is un- 
helievaw.e that the American laboring people will remain silent. 
if they will combine and stand united, the forces of privilege 
and monopoly must fall. Let it be understood that were there 
actual danger the laboring people of this country would need 
no forced levies to protect their honor and institutions. Never 
since the day when the embattled farmers and laborers stood 
“ by the rude arch that spanned the flood to fire the shot heard 
round the world” has appeal to the patriotism of the American 
people been made in vain. They have given their labor, their 
ives, and the lives of their sons time and times, and will do so 
again as often as may be necessary to defend and preserve even 


the forms of freedom. They are the ones who have always | promoting the industries of Illit 


United States courts in these cases, all of which grew out of the | 
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Illinois manufacturers to get isy to cove 1 
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We are not surprised that a man of Congré 
this Commonwealth is called upon to defend tt} 
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Ln, ag in 

Since this organization was perfected and commenced its work Ili 
neois hi ged rapidly to the front as a manufacturing State, until 
te~«lay v re the third State in the Union in point of manufacture.” 

Well ire glad to know this. Somehow we always labored under 
tl or delusion that it was mostly due to the natural ad- 
va 0 » State and the natural development of the surrounding 
St fact that several hundreds and thousands of human 

on; ted here and made it possible for the manufacturers to 
ct i ren l. 

if these manufacturers did such wonderful things in Tlinois, would 
it ne e worth while for a State like Nevada to attempt to induce the 
el inch of Illinois manufacturers to move out to that State? 
‘fhen, possibly, Nevada would become the third greatest manufacturing 
State in the Union. 

Possibly Congressman RAINEY can explain the legerdemain whereby 
manufacturers are the means of making great States and the people 
are thrown into the discard. 

Now, if Congressman RAINEY’s premises is wrong in the foregoing 
we d not hope that he is absoiutely accurate in all that followed 
when he presented the names and the industries of the officers and 
acti members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. For illus- 
tration, we will take the Pettibone & Mulliken Co. If this concern 
told the Congressman or anyone else that they were not in the busi 
ne of making munitions they badly distorted the truth, because they 


were in that business and they dare not deny it. 
We did not charge, however, that the persons and firms mentioned 
by t Congressman were actually making war munitions. We do 
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hat their deepest patriotism is actuated by the profits they find 
within reach as a resnuit of the manufacture of war munitions. Their 
factories are now crowded with work which is being pushed out of east- 
ern factories, because eastern factories are making war munitions. 
Then why not hollo, Hurrah for war munitions? “ 

We think that in each instance where the Congressman used a vame 
te show what good citizens made up the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- | 
ciation that an investigatien would show that these men are not good 
ci ns. They did a grave injustice to him when they induced him to 
throw a halo of respectability around them. 

Now, iet us present another view of the activities of these gentlemen 
who #0 ably championed and defended. In all the efforts of 
organized laber to promote and advance the interests of the workers 
on nsurmountable obstacle presented itself, and that was the ques- 
tion of immigration. Before one boatload of immi:jcants had a foot- | 
hold or a chance to become accustomed to the brutal and inhuman 
condition in American industries another boatload would be dumped 
upon our shores, supposedly for the purpose of giving them a chance 


to live like human beings and to aid our industries in securing sufficient 
employees, but in reality they were only used to discourage and keep 
it jection those whe arrived in the previous boatload. This kind of 
manipulation maintained a labor market worse than any slave market 
that ever existed, and the hopeless condition in which these unorgan- 


ized. indefensible foreign tmmigrants found themselves when left to 
the tender mercies of our captains of industry will sheck the conscience 
of posterity if the truth is ever written into American history. 

Now, since the European war has practically stopped emigration, the 
workers here refuse to continue under the unbearable conditions and 
the oppression of the empleyers, and theusands upon thousands of these 


nonunion, unorganized workers are on strike in an effort to secure some 
ideration. The answer to their plea for justice is an injunction, 
and the only explanation that need be made as to the injunction is that 
the United States Congress absolutely refused to allow Federal courts 
to ue such injunctions. This action was had in the Clayton Act. 
Now we find the State courts being used by the employers to do the dirty 
work which the Federal courts used te do for the employers before they 
were stopped by the Clayten Act. 

But immigration being practically stopped and the injunction as ap- 
plied to labor disputes theroughly discredited, how are these men who 
manage our industries geing to meet the situation? It may not seem 
real in our day and time, when we hear so much about patriotism and 


con 


love of country, that the employers of labor would rely upen hunger 
and starvation as the means whereby they will be able to maiutain their 


strangle hold upon the toilers, 

Men who employ thousands of other men in Chicago and who are 
resisting the efforts of these thousands to get some measure of justice 
told me point-blank that they intended to leave their plants closed down 
until the giant specter of hunger had sufficiently afflicted the wives and 
children of these strikers, that the strikers weuld be compelled to return 
to work, and the language used was something like this: “As an Ameri- 
can citizen and an employer of labor, do you want this condition to come 
about among vour striking employees, that they will be compelled te 
return to work because their children are hungry, and there is no alter- 
native but starve or return to work?” The reply was: “ We would not 
say that, but you have said it.” 

That is what is happening to-day in the city of Chicago. Mills and 
factories closed down, waiting the time when the workers’ resources are 
exhausted and bunger compels them to surrender to the Capt. Kidd’s of 
industry. Surely the industries of Illinois needed a defense, but the 
unfortunate thing about the defense is that a man of Congressman 
RatNey’'s attaniments could be induced to do the job. 

JOHN FITzPatTRIicK, 
President Chicago Federation of Labor. 


\s a further indication that the working people are opposed 
to this “ preparedness” propaganda, I desire to insert a reso- 
lution adopted by the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
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Union No. 1, Chicago, indersing my stand on the proposition, 

and also my reply in acknowledging same: 

[Resolution unanimously adopted by the Local No. 1, Bridge and 
Structural Iren Workers’ Union.] 


Whereas the Steel Trust and other combinations are trying to convict 
and belittie the good that Brother Frank Bucwanay has done and is 
doing for the people and erganized labor in Congress: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That Local Union No. 1, of Bridge and Structural Iron 








the international executive board, urging them to take similar action 


and a copy be sent to Brother BrcHANAN. 
R. L. JAHNCKE, President. 
R. H. HowLigan, Secretary. 
HOoUuSs OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 12, 1916 
Mr. R. H. Hovrman, Chieago, I. 


Dear Sin anp Brorger: In response to your kind favor of the 9t} 
instant I wish to assure you that the resolutien passed by Local No. 1 


indeed, highly appreciated. Such resolutions mean more to me than 
the mere support of me personally. There has been and is now a prin 


ciple involved in the malicious attack made upon me by the “ system 
or, what in my opinion may be better termed the “invisible gover: 
ment,” which is the agent of the criminal corporations and individuals 
who are robbing and plundering the people, and, to my very deep regr: 
this so-called Democratic administration is an artful and willing tool. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say to you that if I had thought of 
doing the things that I am charged with in the indictment in New York. 
pamely, fomenting strikes to obstruct interstate commerce in munition 
of war, I would have felt that I was wholly within my legal right 
The right to advise strikes has been claimed by organized labor for many 
years, and when the courts of our country denied labor its constitution 
rights and perverted the laws already on the statute books, the Congrs 
of the United States, with the view of removing all doubt of labor 
rights in this regard, passed the Clayton Act. My indictment in N 
York is in direct violation of the provisions of the Clayton Act, and th 
disposition of this indictment by the courts is, therefore, of vital 
est to the trade-union nrovement. 

However, I never thought it proper—and it would have been c 
trary to my policy as a worker for the advancement of the interests 
the working people and as a representative trade-unionist—to buit in 
matters in the way of an industrial strife that I was not directly co: 
nected with in an official capacity, and as you know, I have been sor 
what conservative in regard to calling strikes. Anyway, I never thoug 
about advising working people in munition plants or elsewhere to stri} 
during my activities in Labor’s National Peace Council, nor did I know 
anything like that being done by any official of the council, nor ever 
fact, anyone pretending to represent Labor’s National Peace Council. | 
made an iny: tigation on ‘my own part, and the information I |} 
obtained is that this a frame-up from start to finish; that no one « 
advise strikes who was connected with or in any way represented Lab 
National Peace Council, nor was there any German money available f 
that purpose. 

I was of the opinion at the time that I was attacked by the ney 
papers and following that the indictment in New York that it was 
plan to coeree those who were striving to crystallize the sentiment t! 
existed among the wageworkers of the country for peace, by the mut 
tion manufacturers, and also to discredit me because I had been 
to exereise an influence to secure Federal legislation that would prot: 
the rights of the wageworkers 1s defined by our Revolutionary fo 
fathers. I have wielded a greater influence in that direction than I h 
ever hoped te myself, or suppose anyone else that knew me, and 
doubt the agents of plutocracy became alarmed that my efforts migh! 
result i real Democratic legislation that would stop them 
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in some 
plundering the wealth producers of the country and therefore it w 
easy for the munition manufacturers to secure the support of the bei 
ficiaries of the criminal rich and their agents. 

I have had many Members of Congress and single taxers through: 
the country to volunteer their moral support, and one or two of 1 
friends have offered financial assistance, but local No. 1 is the 
labor union that expressed the true sentiment by resolution that wou 
tend to encourage one to believe that labor really understood that t 
was their fight. In the impeachment proceedings, taking into 


ss, 


| sideration my small, limited resources, and the fact that H. Snow 


Workers, hereby tenders him its moral support and good wishes in his 
i ling trial; and be it further 

Resowwed, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on the minutes, 2 
Co} be ¥Yiven te the press, cepy sent te the Chicago Federation of | 
I ani the Chicago Building Trades’ Council, and a copy be sent to 


Marshall is backed up by the “system” with unlimited financial 
sources, the newspapers as their mouthpieces, and the administrat 
an artful and willing tool, I have had wonderful success and 
somewhat optimistic in regard to the matter, as I believe that I w 
have won a victory in the end, and in winning the victory will h: 
rendered a service to the masses of the people in some degree at lea 
by stopping one of the most vicious practices in our department « 
hyphenated justice. 

I have been hampered very much for finances, but it seems that | 
am going to pull through without any further assistance. My attorn: 
have advised me that I ought to be able to recover substantial damaz 
for the libels that have been published against me by the newspap 
of the country, and therefore in the end I expect to come out of t 
fight in good shape. While pressing this impeachment investigati 
and making it very unpleasant fer Mr. Marshail I learned that about 
all the lawyers in New York City, who might be put in the class 
those who were representative of the house of Morgan and the Wa 
Street highbinders, very promptly volunteered personal and finan 
assistance to Mr. Marshall, and the bar association, which represent 
the aristocracy of the New York bar, passed resolutions and wrote to 
the Hon. Cuamp CLarx, Speaker of the House, asking that action o: 
the Marshall contempt and impeachment proceedings be delayed unt 
after the trial of my case in New York, a very pertinent and uneth' 
procedure, to say the least. It was another example to me of how t! 
big business crowd that is preving upon the wealth producers of t 
country always sticks to its friends, while labor by its indifferent ¢ 
interestedness usually neglects to give its friends and servants sufficie! 
backing to make their efforts successful. 

You perhaps know that I am not prone to patting myself on the b 
and think that the working people shouid keep in mind their own. cat 
instead of individuals, but I have for the fast 20 years endeavored 
serve the working masses by protecting and extending their rights 
the best of my judgment and ability, and I am gratified in the beli 
that taking everything inte consideration I have had‘ quite a degree 
success, and I am in harmony with the resolution so far as it wou 
tend to arouse organized laber to stand true to those who have ber! 
and are still willing to serve them by exercising their influence ¢ 
prevent their usefulness being destroyed by the vicious system whi 
is everywhere and all the time the mest dangerous enemy of the 
mon people, and while the resotution is perhaps not worded as I wou 
have written it, yet it has in fit the spirit that is necessary to 
crystallized and exercised in order that labor may secure justice. 

i do not expect that it will be necessary for me to ask for or acce] 
financial aid unless there are developments that I do not anticipate 
this time. Of course I believe that you and other friends that kn« 
me and have given this matter proper consideration, without permittir 
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the scurrilous press to deceive you, understand that I am _ not pro- 
German. I am strictly neutral, and my sympathies go out to the masses 
of the people of all those war-stricken nations. I am pro-American, 
and have a keen desire to be of service in protecting the American 
people against the vicious propaganda being carried on to create a 
military spirit in this country which will destroy democracy and turn 
this Government over to one of the most dangerous luences that ever 
confronted the people in the history of the world, and to that end I 

11] continue to strive no matter if I am misunderstood by those whom 
I am endeavoring to serve 

Again, I wish to express in part, as I have not words at my command 
to fully express it, my appreciation of the sentiments of the memb« 
veal No. 1 in their indorsement of me by passing this resolution. 
With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, yours, 


Following is a resolution 
of Labor, September 2, 1916: 


Whereas the elections are at hand, men and women of labor 
should accept this opportunity, regardless of party, in furthering the 
nomination and election of such candidates as have stood for labor first, 

st. and all the time. ‘There are but few candidates who can boast of 
100 per cent labor record, and the first and foremost of them is Frank 
BUCHANAN, candidate for Congress in the seventh congressional district. 
Brother BUCHANAN is a member of the Structural Ironworkers’ Union 

No. 1, past international president of the Structural Ironworkers’ Union. 
lie is a member of the Public Ownership League of Cook County and was 
the first president of the executive committee. In short, he is one of us. 

le has served three terms in Congress, and he has always been true 

labor. He has been a stanch supporter and a persistent and intelli- 
nt advocate of many iegislative prospects in the interest of the people, 
among such measures being the following, which have been enacted into 
law 

Election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Campaign publicity law to insure honest elections, and is supporting 
he Owen Corrupt Practices Act, which will further prevent frauds in 
ctions. 

The income tax, placing taxation on those most able 

Comprehensive reduction in tariff. 

New banking and currency act.- (He, however, is urging a more com- 
prehensive monetary plan for the relief of the people, and has intro- 
duced a bill providing for removing the restrictions on deposits in the 
postal savings banks and the direct loaning of Government funds to 
i rs and home owners for long terms at a low rate of interest.) 
Clayton Antitrust Act prohibiting interlocking directorates and 
emoving from the provisions of the act labor and farmers’ organiza- 
ions, who were never intended to be subject thereto by the original legis- 
laters of that act. 

Creation of the Federal Department of Labor, the Children’s Bureau. 
The Bureau of Mines act and the Bureau of Safety Appliances, as 
well as the phosphorus-match act for the protection of workmen. 

Right-hour law for work done for the Government as well as by the 
Government, and an eight-hour law for women employed in the District 
of Columbia; also voted for an eight-hour day for the railroad men. 

The child-labor law. 

The seamen’s law, which has liberated the seamen. 

Creation of the Industrial Relations Commission, whose recent report 
upholds the labor movement in its basic ideals for the improvement and 

tterment of working conditions? 

Parcel Post System and subsequent extensions thereof by increasing 
the weight of acceptable packages, etc. 

Rural-credits law. 

The Colorado and Michigan strike investigations, through which were 
vealed to the world the horrible conditions under which these miners 
were employed. 

Workmen’s compensation act. 

He has consistently and actively 
which is now pending in the Senate. 
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FRANK BUCHANAN. 


adopted by the Chicago Federation 
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supported the immigration bill 
He has always been on the job 
® secure provisions in the various appropriation bills, particularly the 
Post Office, Navy. and Army appropriation, to improve the working 
onditions of the employees in these departments, having aided in 
removing the gag rule from the Post Office employees, secured increases 
n their wages and reductions in the working hours. He was instru- 
mental in securing increases in the wages of the mechanics at Indian- 
head powder mills and proving grounds of the Navy, and also at the 
Washington Navy Yard, and led to the fight to eliminate the Tayler 
system of so-called scientific management out of the Government ar- 
senals and plants. 

He has consistently endeavored to secure the passage of provisions in 
the appropriations bills providing that the Government manufacture its 
wn supplies for the Army and Navy, and succeeded in securing the 

option of a provision that the Government plants be operated at least 
to the full capacity before any supplies could be contracted for, thereby 
ving the Government thousands of dollars in exorbitant profits to 
rivate manufacturers, securing better supplies, and providing better 
working conditions for the workmen. 

In the past Congress he has waged a strenuous fight against the enor- 
ious expenditures under the guise of “ preparedness.” His position on 
he question of “ preparedness ’”’ has been always in accord with the 


sition taken by the Chicago Federation of Labor on February 6, 1916, 
satiad 


n it adopted the report of its executive committee on “ prepared- 
Because of his enviabie labor record as a member 






of a union, the 
* Ownership League, and Congress of the United States, big inter- 
ts are now plotting his defeat. 
La ‘ can not afford to have FraANK BUCHANAN, its champion, de- 
ates 
His defeat means victory for big business ; 
he common people. 
Therefore, be it 
_ Resolved by the delegates of the Chicago Federation of Labor in regu- 
ir meeting assembled, September 2, 1916, That we urge all members of 
rganized labor and good citizens to go to the polls at the coming elec- 
ns and vote and work for the renomination and reelection of Frank 
HANAN as the Congressman from the seventh congressional district. 
Respectfully subm:'tted, 


his election, victory for 


Wa. F. Petzone. 
Jos. W. Morton. 
JouN J. WALT. 

F. G. Hopp. 

MAY FREEMAN. 
Marcaret A. HALey. 
Wa. M. ROSSELL, 
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Whil it has been the px vy of tl t » j i 
dates before the primaries, we believe that Brother BrcHawna) the 
present time being in Washington in tl! nterest of labor, s i 
receive their support; the e te o1 ‘ { < 
re imend the adoption of this res ! 

M { 
( A. | 
}. J. Wa 

It appears that this outrageous propaganda ed 
expenditures under the name of preparedness, wl has , 
pied the major part of the headlines and space in « ‘ \ 
newspapers, has been heralded so extensively to \ 
minds of the public from the re dangers that existed 
country, and in this connection I desire to eall t 
editorial in the Chicago Examiner Aug 2 ) ! 
seems to cover the point quite clearly 

TRUSTS MULCT PEOPLE MORI ‘ 

The war is now costing Great B $30.000.000 
$10,000,000,000 a ar 

That is astoundin: igh. But a mors 
war is costing the American peo] I 1 per Ww 
it is costing the British peopl 

The trusts and monopolies have used the ws ly 
ing the American people considerably over a 
necessities of life than they were charged in 1915 

Now, when Great Britain borrows and spends $1 0,008 n 
a year, she never expects to pay the principal of t loan ! 
pay interest only, and that at not over 5 per cent in the long 
we may say that the war is costing the British people this y: 
interest on her total borrowing for war purposes, which interest e 
roughly set down as about $800,000,000, 

And this huge sum is actually not so large by $200,000,000 : the 
increased taxes the trusts and monopolies have levied on the rar, 
meat, flour, coffee, milk, butter, vegetables, rents, coal, ga ! ind 
other actual necessaries of life this year 

In 1914 gasoline sold to consumers at 16 cents a gallon; in 191 t 
20 cents; in 1916 at 26 cents. 

The country consumed 35,000,000 barrels of gas ne in 191 and 
will consume more this year. As part of the war tax levied on the 
American people, the gasoline trust alone has laid a surtax on 
amounting to over $150,000,000 since war was declared in Euror 

In 1915 sugar was 5 cents and 6 mills per pound, who 7 
Sugar Trusc has put the price to 7 cents wholesale this 

In the year ending June 30, 1915, 8,625,793,: 
consumed in this country. At this rate the 
war tax of $120,762,106 on the American peopl 

The Meat Trust has increased the wholesale pr 25 
per cent on the average. Tor example, dressed | ‘ l 
pound in 1915, and are 14 cents now: mess por ‘ ed i 
$17 to $29 per barrel; dressed mutton from } i 
pound ; dressed lamb from 13 cents to 15 cents a pound 1 so 

The fluctuations in meat prices make it impossible to estima 
rately the increased war tax put on the American peopl: tt M 
Trust. But an estimate of $200,000,000 wi 1 not be far « of tl 
way. 

There are about 8,000,000,000 gallons of I ed ye v 
this country in different forms A direct ar ise of 1 
a quart means a war tax of $320,000,000 on 0 e mi 
and cheese. 

When we add to these taxes on American cor the « 
the Flour Trust, the Coal Trust, the Paper Trust nd tl 
rents and transportation charges due to these ext 
you not, that we Americans, though at peace, are | ng 1 
infernal European war thon the richest of the nations wh 
up this wicked and hellish struggle? 

And yet, four years ago, we were asked to elect the | nt I 
cratic administration on the ground that the Den rat I: 
opposed to trust extortion and would urb the po I I ‘ 
extortions of the trusts if given the reirs of Government 

We are quite sure that the history of the country s! i 
extraordinary and amazing difference between pron id { 
ance as this huge differen between the Democratic candidate 
ises iz 1912 to curb trust extortion and tl Democrat 
tion’s complaisant toleration of all these trust extortion 
1916. 

If that is the way the Democratic administration belie. th 
should be protected from the trust the God the | 
their protectors. 

tealizing the tremendous efforts and enormous ex} 
of money that have been made by the war t and other as 
cates of the so-called preparedness program, the friends of ce 
and the friends of labor should avail emselves of tl or 
tunity in this campaign and organize in every State ( y 
congressional district in the United States to exact f 
candidates for the United Stetes Hor of Rey sentiat | 
Senate the pledge oL. every su h candidate for hom 
that he will cast his vote and use his influence as a Me 
the House or of the Senate against rust pre] edi | 
and in favor of peace at home and abroad, both 
international peace. 

‘he people have the right to exact fi he « 
and definite pledges, among other things that ther 
no declaration of war without a refere the peo] 
in case of invasion, hat ur ) f l 
there be a declaration of war o! ent ( y 
vote of the Congress of the United St Cc mn 
provides. 

That the necessity for maintaining industrial pea h ; 
just as important a subject to the friends of peace as is the main- 
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ten: 
tive im 
Virginia, 





inte 
lustrial 
Colorado, 


ince of “national peace is shown by the terrible destruc- 
wars of the last two or three years in West 


and Michigan, as well as numerous other 


places throughout the country. In maintaining industrial peace, 
as in the maintenance of international peace, Congress is and 
should be the dominant and controlling branch of the Govern- 


ment, and every Senator and Representative should be pledged to 
use his vote and influence to compel the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government to properly perform their duty in 
enforcing the antitrust laws fer the destruction and rooting out 
of those great monopolistic trusts, whose robbery and oppression 
of the masses of the people are the inciting cause of these indus- 
trial wars. 


Progress and Development of the Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
OF ILLINOIS 


Ix roe House or ipueibiisiiibaiion: 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I avail-myself of the privilege 
granted by the House to extend my remarks by inserting a state- 
ment by the Postmaster General in regard to the progress and 
development of the Postal Service: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER 
Washington, D. C., 


TENERAL, 
September 7, 1916. 


Hon. Henry T. Rainey, = 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Rainey: Complying with the request contained 


in your several letters addressed to me, and also your personal 
calls at the department, I give you herewith such information as 
is available at this time en short notice, showing what the Post 
Office Department has done and is doing for the rural popula- 
tion of this country, with especial reference to the benefits 
accorded the farmer. 

In this connection, while I am sending you the information 
that you particularly requested, I am also inclosing herewith a 
brief statement of postal reforms and achievements under the 
present administration, touching every phase of the Postal 
Service. 

The information fellows: 


WHAT THE POST OFFICE 


THE RURAL 


DEPARTMENT HAS DONE 
AND FARMING 
PARCEL POST. 
The United States parcel post is handling approximately 
1,100,000,000 parcels a year, or over 90,000,000 a month. It is the 
largest express service in the world. It is impossible to state the 
proportion of this business which is distinctly rural. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that the chief function of the Govern- 
ment’s express service has proved to be agricultural. That is, 
the Government is the principal express carrier now operating 
between city and country and vice versa. The bulk of the parcel- 
post business is of this nature, whereas the bulk of the business 
of the private express companies passes between city and city. 
The growth of the parcel post as a medium of exchange be- 
tween city and country has raised questions which are now more 
or less bitterly in controversy. Retailing organizations of the 
cities have attacked the farm-to-table feature of the parcel serv- 
ice which involves direct exchange by Government express of 


AND 1S 
POPULATION. 


DOING FOR 


farm products between the rural producer and the urban con- 
sumer. A second and a larger controversy has to do with the 
effect of the development of mail-erder business upon the country 


merchant, 

Does the farmer want his new express facilities—which he did 
not have before—taken away? Is he not better off now than he 
was before? Is he not brought into closer relation, into almost 
direct touch, with city life? Has the farmer not been drawn into 
closer association with the entire social and business fabric of 
our country? And does not this make for the intelligent develop- 
ment of the farmer, and also make the conditions surrounding 
life on the farm, more interesting and attractive? All these 
questions are applied from the purely business one of whether 
the parcel post tends to make the things which the farmer must 
buy cheaper, and to expand and improve the market for the 
things which he sells. Undoubtedly the parcel post does do both 
these latter things. 

And the country 
parcel post, 


farmer is not the only gainer because of the 
The country merchant is offered new facilities, too, 
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which may more than offset the business seeured by the mail- 
order houses of the large cities. Because of the parcel post he 
is enabled to handle merchandise heretofore out of 
and naturally the scepe of people to whem hk 
greatly enlarged. 

In many sections farmers within second-zone distance of lar 
cities have demonstrated that the farm-to-table selling by par 
post is a huge suceess. In a number of cities from 3 to 500 
packages of farm produce are passing through the post offi 
daily. The new service has gained a foothold, and its expansive: 
into genuine economic proportions is assured. 

The following letter addressed by a farmer to former Pos 
master Praeger, of Washington, D. C., refleets the attitude of 
practically every farmer toward the parcel post: 


To my mind nothing has ever been inaugurated in America which wil! 
tend to make the farmer more content to stay on the farm than th 
establishing of the parcel-post method of disposing of his products. It 
gives him business practice; it gives him the feeling of doing a mai 
order business. He finds much mere satisfaction and pleasure in pi 
paring his produce fer real appreciative human beings first — as 
against a sort of commission machine into which his produce, no matt 
how painstakingly it has been prepared, is dumped. It also brings r ral 
dwellers into close communion with the envied city residents. It giv. 
him the feeling that his efforts are appreciated, and creates a hi: 
incentive to produce the best possible articles, and thus win the 
dence of his patrons.” 


One of the most interesting developments of the last . 
in the Parcel Post Service is the increase in the average weig 
of parcels. The count of April 1-15, 1915, showed an aver 
weight of 1 pound 7 ounces. The counts of October 1-15, 191 
and of April 1-15, 1916, beth returned an average weight ot 
pound 11 ounces. The parcel-post act and the changes of rat 
and regulations as to weight limits subsequently made 
Postmaster General Burleson greatly reduced the rates 
the heavier parcels and opened the mails to parcels wei: 
20 pounds throughout the country and to parcels weighing 
pounds within the first two zones or within 150 miles of the )« 
of each shipment’s origin. 

Shortly after assuming office on March 4, 1913, it be 
apparent to me that radical changes must be made if this se 
was to meet the demands of the farmers, business men, and t! 
general public. The expansion of the parcel post into a pub! 
utility of vast proportions is directly due to successive libera! 
zations of the parcel-post regulations, as follows: 

(1) Reducing postage for distance up to the sixth zone. 

(2) Increasing the weight limit from 11 to 50 pounds in the 
second zones and from 11 to 20 poundggbeyond the second zon 

(3) Admitting books to the parcel Post 

(4) Increasing the size limit from 72 inches to 89 inches « 
length and gizth measurement. 

(5) Redueing the cost of insurance from 10 cents te 3 cents o1 
cels valued at $5 or less and introducing a graduated seale of low 
ance fees for greater values up to $100. 

(6) Authorizing the issuance of receipts for parcels shipped, 
serve as evidence of mailing. 

(7) Providing indemnity for partial damage as well as loss of pa 
At many post offices Government-owned automobiles are u 
day and night deliveries introduced, and refrigerators instal! 
in order to safeguard perishable parcels. Damage to parcels 
transit has been reduced to less than one-tenth of 1 per « 
These broadening activities of the parcel post in reaching « 
to the farm for its products for the city table and in providi 
a cheaper and more efficient package-transportation service | 
the general public has naturally met with much determi 
opposition from the business or persons that grew anid | 
pered under the restrictions of a private express mon 

RURAL DELIVERY. 

At the outset of this administration it was found that! 
of rural residents had been denied delivery of mail by carr’ 
because inefficient and extravagant administration of the 1 
mail service, together with the granting of special privileses « 
service to favored individuals and communities, had so dep! 
the appropriations that extensions could not be made to | 
who were entitled to service. This condition has been remec 
in a drastic but thoroughly impartial and scientific manner. | 
discrimination against 3,280,000—actual count—rural citix 
the United States has been removed by the extension to t 
of the free delivery of their mail by carrier, a service unjus 
denied them in the past. This has been done by the thor 
reformation of the rural service in the department and in 
field, and the adoption of standardized and efficient metho«s. 
by eliminating duplications of service and service for which 
justification was found to exist. 

Since March 4, 1913, over 3,000 new rural routes have 
established. More than 10,000 old routes have been exten: 
that they reach a greater number of people.” Since March, 1! 
the department has received about 3,000 additional petitio! 
These petitions have received prompt consideration, and final 
tion has in no ease been deferred longer than six months. 1+ 
than 200 are now awaiting review. In the handling of these 
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cases the present pos s has proceeded in ac- | year near ( 
corda v its sir ‘ S 4 e pul g 
ant render pro! serv rovernment s 
Tt has been he } ( ‘ t Wil = t \ i ie ane i} I 
The Post ‘ e Depart! t has it the “p in the | grain crops of Gre P s 
Rural Delivery Se é nd has the money thus made | j Hence, | nning late M ~ 
available to grant ser ) ‘se percentage of the rural | the grain country, lured I 
population which needs and justly deserves such service, but | beard and lodging provided 
has been denied the same in the past. Under the present ad- The Government's new facility | 


ministration the Post Office Department had adopted the policy, | bilization and disposition of 1 
and consistently worked under that policy, of providing equal | workers. By far the largest par 
consideration and fair treatment to all sections of the country in | sas City and Omaha are tl pril pal 
allowing to each adequate postal facilities, 

In some instances it was found that as many as six rural car 
riers were going over the same 8 or 10 miles of road daily. Thus | 


which these men pass and are sent t 
whole, they are a strange ‘e of the di 


the country’s manhood 

the length of two whole rural routes was lost in useless dupli- | In the past two years the Gov ent 
cations of travel. These conditions resulted from administrative | workers to harvest grain crops by 1 ns « 
inaction in the past, and naturally every advantage was taken | information furnished bv auth q - 
of official negligence or incapacity to introduce and secure un- | grain-growing States, which hav | dl 
fair privileges, promote personal interests, and mulct the Postal | just prior to the harvest seasor It sf 
Service for partisan or political ends. The department is now, | 175.000 men went to the harvest fi 1 ‘ 
and has been, sincerely endeavoring to provide postal facilities | of 1914 and 1915 
with respect only to the seeds of the people and the advance- | The Postal Service. of co 
ment of their welfare. artisan bias and influence have been | tne entire population of tl alewed 
eliminated and action taken only upon good and sufficient evi- | gnq those living in cities share 
dence of the needs of the service, administered efficiently, utiliz- | +), improvement during the 
ing every device and using every means to accommodate not only | ppanches of the Postal Servi 
those already served but also as many new patrons as could be 
served under the appropriations granted by Congress. ee 

POSTAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES rhe Post Office Department | 

000.000 rural residents tl full ‘ 
One of the most serious problems in rural districts is the dearth service The p l po 

of satisfactory labor. This condition frequently occurs and re- | o¢ yy, farn x both for but 
sults often in defeating in a large measure the efforts of a whole | ,,, of some commod o 
year of planting and preparation. At the same time there always | means a trip to town a 
exists, unfortunately, a more or less numerous class of unem- | the delivery, and with no add 
ployed. In spite of all efforts which have been made in the past | ye postage oe 1 
by farmers individually and through their grange associations, carey th = me pal 2 
by city welfare associations, and by the railroads, this problem | town 
has not been satisfactorily solved. For this reason a bureau has | ie is A as 
been organized in the Department of Labor under the name of the con a <r = 
United States Employment Service. The purpose for which this | have ext a ae se ads 
branch of the Government has been created is twofold. In the | ©? ng by mail. ad 
first place, it will investigate the conditions of employment and | °° readily availed ee 
the labor market and will formulate recommendations for |“. "o eg See ae 
remedial legislation. In the second place, it will afford prac- ip ees — : 


received names of farmers wl 
ly ' 


I 
I 
tical help and relief to the unemployed and to the employer, ee . . ; ite a 
who is suffering from his inability to secure help. With a view | “'U! Price fists ad descriptions of th 
I 
} 


to aiding in the practical work of the Employment Service, the | P* uted and distributed the 
Postmaster General has agreed to issue directions to all postmas- | 
ters requiring them to act as the local agents of the Employment : 
Service. The Department of Labor will thus be enabled to keep | © os Wane ; 
in close touch with the employment situation in every town and | Test!#tion With 
city. Through the rural carriers intimate knowledge will be ell 
available of the needs of practically every farmer in the United 
States. The Post Office Department is thus providing the machin 
ery by means of which the Department of Labor will be enapled |}. as 
to apply every remedy in the power of the Federal Government | “SPO5ee OF at less ¢ »~ 
to employment problems that may arise in the future. a eee See eee | 
Thus, farmers of the United States have been given the benefit | }00¢ Products In fresh 


o their patrons in tl i At tl . 


has been made to fal 
I 





of 58,000 intelligence offices, so to speak, by the Post Office De- than those prevailing in y! Cts 

partment’s cooperation with the Department of Labor in carrying No statistics have been comp 

out President Wilson’s scheme for finding employment for the | Parcel-post trafl :' , 

unemployed. The matter of securing employees for the farmer | tat | pare pe 

when the demand for farm labor to harvest the crops is as | 6 present th 

important to the farmer as to those seeking employment. parcel post | ul no expre 
Postmasters at every office have been instructed by the Post- | ‘at the parcel-post Du 

master General to lend every effort toward bringing the job | tant part of the Natior 

without an employee and the employee without a job together on the increase Parce 
Either employer or workman may obtain at any post office | present time at 

in the United States a blank application supplied by the Depart- rhe present admini 

ment of Labor, which, after filling out and signing, he may de- parcel post for the rarm : 

posit in the mails anywhere free of postage. Sometimes an ap- | ine the we ' by 

plication for an employer and one for a worker in the same post- | Surance 

office neighborhood may be mutual in their requirements In | Tm 

such cases the postmaster often brings the parties together with l 

out forwarding their applications. Otherwise all applications go | Nothing of this kin 

from the post offices where deposited to the nearest station or This movement may | 

substation of the Department of Labor. They are there com- | delphia. A par 

pared for the purpose of noting reciprocal requirements and | sent a circul to 

bringing work seeker and employer together. This is done as | Philadelphi: ‘ 

fully as possible at each station and substation. From July 1, | patrons the de: e J 


1915, to February 1, 1916, positions were found for over 83,000 | list of farm pr 
of the unemployed. In the first seven months of the present fiscal | the basis of 








| 
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pareel-post produce list was prepared and distributed free in 
Philadelphia ou application. 

Patrons of the Philadelphia post office were notified by cir- 
eculars distributed by carriers that this list was available at the 
The plan followed at Philadelphia was carried out 
in much the same way at each of the following post -Mices, which 
were designated to engage in the farm-to-table movement: 

Birmingham, Ala.; Los Angeles, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Athens, 
Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Il.; Rock Island, Ill.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Lawrence, Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, 


Post olitee, 


Mo.: Great Falls, Mont.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, 
Oreg.: Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Nashville, Tenn. ; 


Austin, Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; Galveston, Tex.; Richmond, Ya.; 
Seattle, Wash.; and La Crosse, Wis. 

No figures are available as to the volume of traffie induced 
by the farm-to-table movement, but I am sending you a copy of 
a publie statement issued by the department April 3, 1915, which 
will give you in a general way an idea of the extent of the farm- 
to-table business at that time. TI am of the opinion that there 
has been a natural and steady inercase in the movement of farm 
products by parcel post since this statement was issued. 

In addition to the circulars referred to, farmers and city 
purehasers are informed of the rules and regulations by the 
postmaster, post-office clerks, and city letter carriers; also by 
the free distribution of a pamphlet entitled “ Postal Informa- 
tion,” a copy of which is being forwarded. The Third Assistant 
Postmaster General issues a circular regarding the rates of 
postage and conditions of mailability, and Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
611 of the Department of Agriculture has been very widely dis- 
tributed, Copies of these pamphlets are being sent under sepa- 
rate cover. 

With a view to cducating the publie to the facilities offered by 
the post-oflice service and to inducing them to cooperate more 
fully with the postal authorities, the Official Postal Guide, which 
was formerly sold at $3.50, is being sold this year at 75 cants, 
and an abridged Guide may be obtained for 15 cents. A copy 
of the Guide for 1916 is being forwarded separately. 

When the parcel post was first established the rate of postage 
for the first zone was 5 cents for the first pound and 3 cents for 
each additional pound; it is now 5 cents for the first pound and 
1 cent for each additional pound, For the second zone the rate 
was 6 cents for the first pound and 4 cents for each additional 
pound ; it is now 5 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each 
additional pound. The rate for the third zone was 7 cents for 
the first pound and 5 cents for each additional pound; it is now 
6 cents for the first pound and 2 cents for each additional 
pound. The rate for the fourth zone was 8 cents for the first 
pound and 6 cents fer each additional pound; it is now 7 cents 
for the first pound and 4 cents for each additional pound. The 
rate for the fifth zone was 9 cents for the first pound and 7 cents 
for each additional pound; it is now 8 cents for the first pound 
and G6 cents for each additional pound. The rate for the sixth 
zone was 10 cents for the first pound and 9 cents for each addi- 
tional pound; it is now 9 cents for the first pound and S cents 
for each additional pound. The rate for the seventh zone was 
11 cents for the first pound and 10 cents for each additional 
pound; this rate has not heen changed. The rate for the eighth 
zone was 12 cents for the first pound and 12 cents for each addi- 
tional pound; this rate has not been changed, 

The principal reductions in rates were made effective August 
15, 1913, and January 1, 1914. 

OTHER POSTAL REFORMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER THE PRESENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

in the words of President Wilson, “ The post oftice is the con- 
gspicuous gauge and standard of what the Government is doing 
xar the people and how it is doing it.” Since Mareh, 19138, this 
gauge and standard has been raised higher than ever before. 
Kflicient postal service everywhere, equal service for everybody, 
and the elimination of “pull,” privilege, and waste have been 
our aim, The following are some the more important postal 
achievements under the present administration: 

POSTAL SAVINGS, 


The number of postal savings depositors has increased from 
810,000 at the beginning of March, 1913, to 608,000 at the end 
of June, 1916, while the amount deposited has increased during 
the same period from $30,000,000 to $86,000,000. The gain of 
nearly 50 per cent in the per capita deposit is convincing evidence 
of the prosperity of the working people of this country, who are 
the principal patrons of postal savings banks. It is also note- 
worthy that 59 per cent of the total number of depositors are 
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foreign born, and that they own 72 per cent of the total savings 
deposited. ‘This indicates growing confidence on their part in 
American institutions. Many of these people formerly were 
patrons of foreign postal savings systems. <A recent act of Con- 
gress, recommended by Postmaster General Burleson, raises the 
limit of deposit by any one person from $500 to $1,000, exclusiyc 
of accumulated interest. This immediately resulted in a pro- 
nounced increased in deposits. It is estimated that the S506 
limit placed in the original postal savings law of 1910 turned 
away as much money as was accepted. The Postal Savings 
System as a whole has been brought to a self-sustaining basis 
and for the past three years has yielded a substantial profit. 
MONEY ORDERS. 

Postal money orders have been made payable at any post oftice 
in the United States, thus adding materially to the convenien: 
of many thousands of postal patrons. Formerly they were pa: 
able only at the post office upon which drawn. 

CUPY MAIL DELIVERY, 

The delivery of mail in cities has been extended to over 5,000 
000 additional patrons of post offices, including 248 cities whic! 
heretofore had never had mail delivery. At six of the larger 
cities Government-owned automobiles have been in operation 
for the past year in the delivery and collection of mail in place 
of contract machines, thus providing flexibility of service durin, 
emergencies, 





MAIL TRANSPORTATION, 

Mail transportation has been inereased on 6,248 miles «6! 
railroad and 421,158 miles on domestic steamboats. To give mii! 
service to towns and villages not located upon railroads, 1.811 
star routes have been put in operation. 

YOREIGN MAIL SERVICE, 

The betterment of the Postal Service with South and Centra! 
American countries has been given special consideration in vic\ 
of the close commercial relations existing between the United 
States and those countries. Parcel-post and money-order conven 
tions, which will greatly improve the facilities of exchange, have 
recently been negotiated with Brazil and Argentina, the two 
largest of the South American Republics, The Parcel-Post Ser) 
ice has been. extended to five other countries, including Chin: 
with its population of more than 400,000,000, and improveinenis 
have been made in the service under treaties already existing 
The weight of the parcel-post mails dispatched to foreign cou: 
tries during the fiscal year 1916 increased 87 per cent over tliat 
dispatched during the previous year, while the increase to Ce! 
tral and South America was 101 per cent. Six treaties hay 
been concluded, establishing the 2-cent letter rate from ti 
United States to the Bahamas, Barbados, British Honduras, 
Dutch West Indies, the Leeward Islands, and British Guian: 
The Postmaster General is very anxious to secure a 2-cent lette: 
rate throughout the Western Hemisphere, which will material!) 
assist in the development of commerce with Latin America. 
nations, and is sparing no effort in negotiating the necessar, 
treaties to that end. 

POSTAL EMPLOYEES, 

Salaries of post-oflice clerks, city and rural carriers, as 
railway mail clerks have been increased to the aggregate exten! 
of nearly $15,000,000. Since March, 1913, 1,000 new steel mail 
ears have been placed in service, thus affording greater protec 
tion to the lives of postal clerks. The new liability law grants 
leave with pay to railway mail clerks for injuries sustained whi! 
on duty, and provides relief for their relatives or legal repre 
sentatives in case of death. 

CIVIL SERVICE—MERIT AND EFFICIENCY, 

At the very inception of this administration not only posta! 
employees but postal officials were given to understand tha! 
they would be expected to do a full day's work. Postmaster» 
are required to devote at least eight hours a day to their officia! 
duties instead of leaving these responsibilities to subordinates. 

Scrupulous observance of the spirit and letter of civil service 
has been maintained, and an earnest effort made to extend ii 
perfect the system throughout the Postal Service. In makins 
assignments and promotions in the Postal Service the aii hes 
been to eliminate partisanship and recognize merit and efficiency. 

GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 

A total surplus of $12,500,000 has been paid into the Treasury 
during the present postal administration up to June 80, 1916 
This has been accomplished through a more efficient managemen' 
of the service, and at the same time the Postal Service has bee! 
greatly extended and improved, as shown in the above résute 
During the eight years, 1905-1912, an aggregate postal defci 
of $74,600,000 was reported. 

With assurances of esteem and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


A. S. Burleson. 
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Nation Again to be Tested as in Civil War—Disloyalty And yet again the test is 


Aetive and Must be Crushed, Says President Wilson in | D©W Sort of aiyision ot feeling ee 


know that we are derived in ¢ 
Plea for True Americanism. | aie aa Tt is aaecaea. a 
eee turbed by what is going on on tl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ni le sentit may be distur 
want to scrupulously just, 1 
. = P ing the circumstances ¢ his day I 
HON. LADISLAS LAZARO, _| with me to deat out with an eve 
OF LOUISIANA, =e ee DISLOYAL FEV 
In roe House or RepreseNtTATIVES, I believe that the vast major < 
is directly derived from the ms 
Thursday, Jun », 1916. loyal to the flag of the 1 ted St : \ ‘ 
Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my this beloved land, but there are som mS ex 
remarks in the Recorp I include a speech by the President, deliy- | Who are not; and they, not 
ered on Wednesday, June 14, 1916 | present time, are doing their best 
The speech is as follows: | the Gove rnment of the United 
SPEECH OF Pri ENT W poten a 
questions of our own } 
Mr. Secretary, ladies, and gentlemen, I have not come lh re | ‘ There is ly v act | 
this afternoon with the purpose of delivering to you an elaborate | absolutely « hes It pro t 
address. It seems to me that the day is sufficiently eioquent | | \ t 
already with the meaning which it should convey to us. The | , or 
spectacle of the morning has been a very moving spectacle | 
indeed—an almost unpremeditated outpouring of thousands of | speci Y 
sober citizens to manifest their interest in the safety of the | the inte: of fol 
country and the sacredness of the flag which is its emblem. ren] ; s 
I need not remind you how much sentiment has been poured | Ty 
out in honor of the flag of the United States. Sometimes we 1] g | 
have been charged with being a very sentimental people, fond of | tegel or : that 
expressing in general rhetorical phrases prnciples not suifli- @ e in the United § 
ciently defined in action, and I dare say there have been times of 
happy and careless ease in this country when all that it has hai | 
been necessary to do for the honor of the flag was to put our | , v—no Met , a It ; 
sentiments into poetic expressions, into the words that for the ei A ; ' * 
time being satisfied our hearts a th ; : 
NOT A DAY OI $ IME [ hone +1 tl 
But this is not a day of sentiment. Sentiment is a propulsive It is not { I 
power, but it does not propel in the way that is serviceable to | of physical fore | a 
the Nation, unless it have a definite purpose before it. This is) whieh is physi It is a matte [ 
not merely a day of sentiment. It is a day of purpose. achieved as we tl 
, It is an eloquent symbol of the unity of our history that upon | the world fina lly 1 ; that 


this monument which commemorates the man who did most to vorld w 
establish the American Union we should have hoisted those stars | America is 
that have so multiplied since his time, associated with those lines 


i 


of red and white, which mean all that is pure in our purpose [ realize pet fe 

and all that is red in our blood in the service of a Nation whose ance of th Or 4 e | 

history has been full of inspiration because of his example. there was a dav not in} ’ 
But Washington was one of the least sentimental men that | what that flag stood for. 

America has ever produced. The thing that thrills me about! sciousness as it has nov 

Washington is that he is impatient of any sentiment that has If vou could have gone with me tl g 

not got definite purpose in it. His letters run along the lines of | two ye ars, d 


action, not merely along the mere lines of sentiment, and 


the | and sedition and hay 


most inspiring times that this Nation has ever seen have been | have intrusted authority are trusté ot « 
the times when sentiment had to be translated into action | but of the very spirit and purpos I 
NATION AGAIN TO BE TESTED. would realize with m« } emnity th wil I 
Apparently this Nation is again and again and again to be | that sublime symbol of our y and po 
tested, and always tested in the same way. The last supreme I want you to share that consciousness w ie. J 
test that this Nation went through was the test of the Civil War. | to realize that in what I am saying I 
You know how deep that cut. You know what exigent issues | merely trying to interpret your thoughts 


of life were at issue in that struggle. You know how two great} into inadequate \ 
sections of this Union seemed to be moving in oposite directions, | regard this day 
and for a long time it was questionable whether that flag repre- | United States. 


vords the purpos 


a day of rededication to 


sented any one united purpose in America. And you know how| I took the liberty a few weeks ago to 
deep that struggle cut into the sentiments of this people and how | all over the United States to gather tog 
there came a whole generation following that great struggle | this day, the anniversary of the adoption of our pr 
when men’s hearts were bitter and sore and memories hurt as| the emblem of the Nation. I had no legal 1 to 
well as exalted, and how it seemed as if a rift had come in the| holiday, I had no legal right to ask for tl 
hearts of the people of America. ness, but when you read in the papers to-mor 

And you know how that ended. While it seemed a time of | think you will see that authority was not necessary 
terror, it has turned out a proof of the validity of our hope. | people of the country were waiting for an opportunity 


Where are now the divisions of sentiment which cut us asunder | their ordinary business and gather toget! 
at the time of the Civil War? Did you not see the blue and the| stration of their feeling as a Nation 
gray mingle this morning in the procession? Did not you see 
the sons of a subsequent generation walking together in happy 
comradeship? Was there any contradiction of feeling or divi- 
sion of sentiment evident there for a moment? 

WAR'S WOUNDS HEALED 


CONTRAST TO INAUGURA ARADI 
It was a very happy thought that led the ec 
men who had charge of the demonstration o 
choose the 14th of June for the parade wl st 
witnessed. It is a tiresome thing, my fellow citizer 
Nothing cuts so deep as a civil war, and yet all the wounds of | for hours and see a parade go by, but I want to take you 
that war have been healed not only, but the very passion of that | secret: It was not half as tiresome as the inauguration 
war seems to have contributed to the strength of national feel- The inauguration parade is a very interesting thing, ln 
ing which now moves us as a single body politic. painfully interesting to the man who is being inaugu 
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cause there then Jie ahead of him the four years of responsibility 
Whose horoscope can not be cast by any man. 

But to-day was interesting, because the inauguration parade 
of the day of ny .nauguration is more than three years gone by. 
JT have gone through deep waters with you in the meantime, 

IN NO MAN’S HONOR, 

‘This parade was not a demonstration in honor of any man. 
It was an outpouring of people to demonstrate a great national 
sentiment. I was not the object of it. I was one citizen 
among millions whose heart beat in unison with it. 

i felt caught up and buoyed along by the great stream of 
human purpose which seemed to flow there in front of me by 
the stand by the White House, and I shall go away from this 
meeting as [ came away from that parade, with all the deepest 
purposes of my heart renewed, and as I see the winds lovingly 
unfold the beautiful lines of our great flag I shall seem to see 
a hand pointing the way of duty, no matter how hard, no matter 
how long, which we shall tread while we vindicate the glory and 
honor of the United States, 


Joseph A. Goulden. 


SPEECH 


oO 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
oF NEW YORK, 
In rue Housr or Representatives, 
Sunday, January 23, 1916. 
; : le Itouse had under consideration the following resolution (HU. Res. 

Ol): 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. Josern A, 
GOULDEN, late a Member of this House from the State of New York. 

i enn That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Pchnatce, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That at the conclusion of to-day’s proceedings the House, 
as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and in 
recognition of his distinguished public career, do stand adjourned. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it is an ancient usage of 
the House to pay formal tribute to the life, character, and public 
services of its deceased Members. The custom appeals strongly 
to Members. Public business is temporarily suspended so that 
those intimately associated and acquainted with the recently de- 
parted may make a permanent record of the virtues possessed 
and the services rendered by men in the public service, who too 
frequently are quickly forgotten in the press of everyday affairs. 

We meet to-day to commemorate the memory and to review 
the services of one of the most lovable of men who ever seryed 
in this House. Born 71 years ago in Adams County, Pa., of 
sturdy Dutch ancestry, Col. GoOULDEN possessed the virility of 
his hardy ancestors and their many virtues which so endeared 
him to his associates. During the Civil War he served the Union 
cause for two years, and from his experiences during that time 
was strongly inclined to all movements for the amelioration of 
the sufferings of the unfortunate in different spheres of life. 
He took a keen interest in reformatory work. His kindly 
and genial character was of that buoyant and optimistic nature 
that induced him to aid to correct the modes of life of those 
who unhappily had transgressed the law. Such work was highly 
congenial since it tended to assuage the griefs of those intimately 
related to the transgressor while affording him the opportunity 
to begin life anew with hope of a brighter and happier future 
and the aid and encouragement of kind and generous hearts. 
Such characteristics fitted Col. GourpEeN admirably for service 
on the board of managers of the State Reformatory at Mor- 
ganza, Pa., where he rendered services of considerable value, 
although not of a showy kind. 

About 25 years ago Col. Goutpren settled permanently in New 
York City. His high character, his valuable equipment, and 
his sympathetic nature rapidly won him hosts of friends, and 
his abilities were speedily utilized for the benefit of the com- 
munity. For 10 years he served as a member of the board of 
education, devoting his energies and his time unselfishly and 
unstintingly to the important duties of that position, 

Perhaps the services rendered while upon that board and 
those as trustee of the Soldiers’ Home at Bath, N.. Y., which 
position he occupied for many years, were thoseswhich he him- 
self prized most highly, 

Such activities and his philanthropic nature influenced to a 
marked degree the matters in which he was most interested 
during his service in the House of Representatives. At the 
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very beginning of his service he commenced to study the school 
system of the District of Columbia. It was then that the vast 
information acquired during his connection with the school sys- 
tem in New York City became of peculiar value. His interest 
never lagged, and he devoted himself assiduovely to the im- 
portant and difficult task of perfecting the school system in the 
District. It was his ambition to have it the model system of the 
United States, so that other communities might fashion their 
systems to correspond with it. His interest was not confined to 
the system itself. He sturdily advocated the cauSe of the per 
sonnel and probably had a wider acquaintance among those 
engaged in teaching in the Capital than any other Member 
of the House, and he was universally regarded as their warm 
friend and champion. 

Not alone to the school system did he confine his activities, but 
he watched sharply all legislation affecting eleemosynary and 
philanthropic institutions and their inmates, and was eye) 
ready to contribute from his broad experience and wide know!]- 
edge information and suggestions of a practical and helpfu! 
nature. 

It was to be expected that service in the Civil War and as : 
trustee of the Soldiers’ Home would incline him toward legis 
lation to aid his former comrades. His large heart beat rapidly 
in sympathy with the survivors of that conflict with whon 
time had dealt harshly, so that he was known as “ the soldiers 
friend,” and labored unceasingly to better their condition an 
to lighten the burdens of their declining years. 

Col. GOULDEN was a man of strong religious beliefs. He mad 
no ostentatious display of virtue, but in his simple, unaffecte:|! 
manner of life he exemplified in a striking manner how a go 
man should live. 

Serving with him for more than 10 years, enjoying an int 
mate acquaintanceship, I had learned to know him thorough; 
and to respect, to admire, and to love him dearly as a friend 
His sudden death was a shock to those who knew him. Few me: 
suspected his age. He was so active, so alert mentally, so we 
preserved, so thoroughly up to date that he readily passed as 
much younger man. 

His services in the House were not spectacular. He was 1 
so constituted as to seek continually public applause or not: 
riety. His work was along quiet lines and not well known ou! 
side of the circles especially interested; but those who kne\ 
him and had knowledge of his activities respected his industr: 
his zeal, his studiousness, and his persistency. He render 
services of considerable value to the metropolis which he, i 
part, represented, and which are little known to the majorit) 
of the people whom he so faithfully served for years. His wo: 
was accurately appraised, however, and thoroughly appreciat 
by those with whom he was officially associated. He was : 
mired for those manly and virile virtues which he so marke: 
possessed; he was respected as a good man alone can be | 
teemed. His departure was keenly felt and deeply regrett 
by everyone. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of regret that the pressure of 
busy session precludes me from preparing so comprehensive 
review of his career and so adequate a tribute to his charact 
as the services of Col. GoULDEN deserve and as my friendship f 
him prompts. Others will do so, however, and perpetuate | 
many admirable characteristics. I can simply join with 
colleagues in placing here at this time a fragrant blossom to his 
memory. 

The world is better because of such a life; our work will lc 
the better performed by the inspiration of the memory of | 
virtues and his example. 


Record of the Democratic Party’s Inefficiency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 
THE NECESSITY FOR POLITICAL PARTIES. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, the will of the peo)’ 
in a democracy is expressed and executed through a politica! 
party. Our Constitutiom py separating the executive, legis: 
lative, and judicial branches of the Government, made it neces 
sary to have some process by which these separate branclie- 


could be made to work together, especially the executive anc 
the legislative. Therefore, in order to coordinate the legislative 
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and executive branches of the Government as well as to give | their legislation and official acts. The Den 


the people an opportunity to express their will, political parties 
were formed. 

Washington, as well as other statesmen of his day, was op- 
posed to parties and did what he could to prevent their forma- 
tion. During the ratification campaign men divided into two 
groups. Those favoring a Federal government under the Con- 
stitution called themselves Federalists; those attached to a 
government by the States were known as anti-Federalists. 
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Alexander Hamilton and John Adams were the leaders of the | 


Federalists; Thomas Jefferson stood in the same relation to 
the anti-Federalists. Washington looked with alarm upon the 
formation of these parties and tried to nip them in the bud by 
bringing Hamilton and Jefferson into his cabinet. This experi- 
ment brought contention into his cabinet and demonstrated that 
something was necessary to make the different branches of the 
Government work together. 

The administration of John Adams, with Jefferson as Vice 
President, served to further emphasize this fact. However, 
Washington, in his latter years, was a strong party man, as he 
became convinced that he could only carry on his administra- 
tion successfully by having men of like political opinions about 
him. 

Furthermore, since the beginning of our Government two 
political parties have existed, though at times their identity 
was not easily discoverable. Intermingled with the two stronger 
ones there has been a constant rise and fall of lesser parties, the 
final result being the establishment of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties of to-day. 

The two-party system of government has been with us from 
the start; it grew a: ' became dominant in the face of strong 
opposition, because of its close association with democracy. 

In a free country differences of opinion on great and vital 
questions are sure to arise, and as they do men on both sides 
will put aside for the time being their differences on questions 
of lesser importance. In this way democracy has come to 
recognize, as the normal system of government, the party sys- 


tem, based on the formal division of the people into political | 


groups, each of which bears a party name. 
DEMOCRATIC RECORD OF INEFFICIENCY. 

The party in power, which in the present case is the Demo- 
cratic Party, is charged with the duty of upholding the Con- 
stitution and executing the laws; of protecting the lives and 
property of American citizens at home and abroad; of protecting 
American industries against foreign cheap labor; of protecting 
the American workingmen, women, and children against unjust 
exploitation ; of protecting the natural resources of the country 
against private monopoly and against being left to go to waste; 
of protecting the National Treasury against the expenditure of 
public funds recklessly and dishonestly ; of establishing military, 
industrial, and “ social preparedness ” which will increase Amer- 
ican efficiency and enable the United States to perform its just 
share of the work of the world. The foregoing responsibilities 
and duties are enforced under our system of party government 
by the presence of a rival party, whose duty it is to watch the 
conduct of the party in office, to expose its defects, to criticize 
its policies, and, in case of failure to carry out its pledges to 
the people, to displace it. 

Therefore, as a member of the opposition party, I feel com- 


rat |’ \ 
| to its free-trade policy, in national convention ass 
| reservedly indorsed the Underwood tariff law as truly ex 
| fying its economie policy, notwithstanding the wet ft 
the date of the adoption of the Underwou iw to the beg 
of the war in Europe this law succeeded in closing dow! num 
ber of industrial plants, and such as it did not close down it 
put on half time or less. It threw out of emplo t nearly 
5,000,000 wage earners: converted a Treasury balance « everal 
millions of dollars into a constantly increasing det t; in put- 
ting out of service over 150,000 freight cars: in compe ng rail- 
roads to abandon all improvements and extensions and to apply 
to the Government for leave to increase their rates so as ) 
| meet their operating expenses, though the same had be 
| creased by the adoption of severe measures of economy. The 
indorsement of such a law conclusively demonstrates that the 
Democratic Party is blindly and unalterably attached to the 
principle of free trade. Such protection as it has granted! in 
this Congress is a matter of political expediency to catch 
votes. During the operation of the Underwood law imports 


have constantly increased in the face of the fact that inter- 
course with foreign countries has to a great extent ceased by 
reason of the war, while revenues, which are sadly needed to re- 
plenish our Treasury, have been greatly reduced. 

For example, in 1916, our imports amounted to $2,197,SS83,510, 
as against the average imports for the 10 years prior to 1914 
of $1,382,629,543, an increase of nearly 100 per cent But our 


| Democratic friends claim that was on account of the European 


|} war. In answer to this contention, I call their attention to the 


pelled from a sense of duty, not only to my party but to my | 


country, to expose the defects of this administration, to criti- 
cize its policy where to me criticism seems just, and to point 
out wherein it has failed to express and execute the will of the 
people as per its preelection promises, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in rendering to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s. The Democratic Party should receive full credit 
for any good it has accomplished during its tenure of office. 
I would be the last one to detract from its record of achieve- 
ments, for undoubtedly it has to its credit the enactment of a 
few wise and beneficial laws, of which the country will be suffi- 
ciently informed by the adherents of its own party. Never- 
theless, I feel that the acknowledgment of this fact is due an 
administration which has been confronted with so many diffi- 


cult problems before I undertake to criticize it for its short- | 


comings, which are many, and which are bound to have a far- 
reaching, injurious effect on the future welfare of this Nation. 

No administration in the history of the Government, except 
it be that of Andrew Johnson’s, has made such a dismal failure 
of conducting the affairs of the Government as the present. 
One serious blunder after another has marked its course from 
the passage of the Underwood tariff law to the enactment of the 
eight-hour law. 


The most discouraging thing about the whole affair is the | it not inevitably follow when the war st 
Willful failure of the Democrats to see the injurious effect of |! men are turned from consumers into producers ot 
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fact that from the date the Underwood law took effect. on 
October 3, 1913, to August 1, 1914, when the war in Europe 
broke out, a period of 10 months, our imports increased over 
the previous corresponding period by $101,977,779. Further 
more, despite the fact that imports have been steadily increasing 
in volume and value under the Democratic law, the tariff 
revenues have been steadily decreasing by reason of the actual 
loss of “ dutiable imports,” which now amount to only 30 per 
cent of the total imports. To meet the loss of revenue occa- 
sioned by the enactment of the Democratic tariff, the Wilson 
administration has had to resort to a stamp tax, or war tax 
an income tax, a munition tax, and an inheritance tax, which 
deprives the States of the full benefit of the revenue derived 
from inheritances. 

Every known source of revenue, “and this too in a time of 
peace and when our imports have more than doubled,” has been 
“tapped” to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
which were amply provided for under * Republican policies at 
the customhouse.” 

What more is needed to convince the interested citizen that 
the Underwood Act is a failure as a revenue producer; if so, 
what becomes of the Democratic pretensions that they bel 
in a tariff sufficient in amount to provide ample revenue for the 
operation of the Government? If they honestly believed in thi 
plank of their platform they would not have indorsed the 
Underwood Tariff Act. It is evident the Democratic Party dé 
not believe any such thing. Free trade is the only fundamental 


tariff principle that the Democratic Party believes in. The 
Underwood law has made a free-trade country of the United 
States, while practically all the rest of the world has adopted 
the principle of protection. Not only has the Democratic tariff 
law proven to be a failure as a revenue producer, but it | 

opened our ports to “enormous importution of foreign pro 


ucts ” which will come into competition with “ dom« 
tion,” and thus deprive our business institutions 


earners of the benefit of our own “ market. 

Free trade necessarily tends to lower the standard ; 
and decrease the amount of work that there is for labor to do. 
Under free trade our laborers and our business institut are 
brought into competition with the laborers and ind 
of the world. 

Is the American laboring man willing to work, or, if ill 
would it be possible for him to sustain his f ly on 30 « 


a day, the average wage now being paid to a Japanese labo 
man, to say nothing of the wage that Japanese womer ( 
children work for? The product of this 30-cents-a-day 

now being sold, under a free-trade policy, in great q 
in our market. Do American labor and capital 


sli al 
state of affairs to continue? 

Since this law has made it possible for immense q eg 
of foreign goods to reach our market when the war has “ é¢reated 
a wall” higher than any that could be built by the tariff, will 

ips and millions of 
f foods and 
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manufactures, at low wages and under starvation conditions, 
that foreign products will come in greatly increased quantities 
to compete in our markets with goods manufactured under 
American conditions? 

To ward off such a calamity the Underwood law should be 
replaced by an intelligent tariff act combining the principles 
of protection and revenue. The past performances of the Demo- 
cratic Party conclusively show that it has no inclination to take 
this necessary step, and even if it did it lacks the training and 
foresight necessary to perform such a task. Its preconceived 
notions of our present necessities are all against such a course. 
ree traders have no sympathy with a combined revenue and 
protective measure. 

Under the pretext that they are abreast of the times they 
adopted the Republican tariff-commission idea, This is only a 
further evidence of their insincerity. They do not believe now 
that the Tariff Commission is any more necessary than when 
they abolished the Tariff Commission created by the Repub- 
licans. It is simply another preelection campaign trick, like the 
placing of protection on dyestuffs. 

Mr. Bryan says, “A tariff commission pleases a certain ele- 
ment and does no harm; its tendency is to postpone a change 
in rates.” Mr. Bryan has only told us that which we well knew. 

The Democrats, like the King of Babylon, who carried all 
his sensibilities with him though banished to eat grass like an 
ox, hold fast under all circumstances to their free-trade policy. 

PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

Peace and prosperity is the Democratic slogan for 1916. The 
sound of these words tickle the ear and the purse; they are 
the stimulants but not the food for thought. Because they are 
alluring, that is no reason for taking them at face value, as 
they can be both alluring and deceptive. Such a slogan serves 
publicity rather than fact, which is their real mission in this 
instance. It does not logically follow that since industries are 
running at top speed and that labor is employed at wages 
higher than ever before that Demecratic policies brought about 
this happy condition. But, on the contrary, this fortunate con- 
dition furnishes no proof of the wisdom of Democratic policy 
or any other policy. It is simply an admitted fact susceptible 
of examination as to the cause of its existence. 

Susiness was flourishing when the Democrats came into 
power, but within less than 18 months it was paralyzed; labor 
was unemployed, imports were rapidly increasing; exports were 
more rapidly decreasing, and revenues were greatly reduced, 


and this at a time when peace was reigning throughout the ; 


world and our granaries and storehouses filled to the roof with 
the produce of the farms and the products of the factories and 
mills. 

The surest index to the business of a country is its foreign 
trade balance. The past two years has netted this country a 
balance of more than $3,000,000,000. Our margin at the end 
of another year’s war will be more than $5,000,000,000. Since 
the war began we have loaned to the belligerents $850,000,000 
and have bought back the bulk of our securities held by them 
prior to the beginning of the war. At this rate we will be a 
credit nation at the end of another year. A glance at the 
figures will show the enormous increase in our trade balance. 

For the year “immediately preceding” the war our trade 
balance was $615,000,000, as against a trade balance for the 
year 1916 of $2,197,833,510. This prosperity, great as it is, 
is but temporary and elusive. It is but the natural result of 
a fortunate people taking advantage of an unfortunate people. 
Over two-thirds of the world is engaged in a mighty war, and 
we are the unwilling beneficiaries of their misfortune. My 
dis*inguished colleague Mr. ANDERSON, in a speech delivered 
in this Chamber on the 11th day of August, 1916, conclusively 
demonstrated that such prosperity as we now enjoy is the result 
of the war. He showed by official figures of the Department 
of Commerce that our exports of war materials for the year 
just prior to the war amounted to only $346,045,051, while the 
export of war material for the year just closed has increased 
to the fabulous sum of $1,910,238,672, or an increase in two 
years in the export of war material of over a billion and a half 
of dollars, an amount nearly equal to our trade balance. 

Such an abnormal condition may not be wholly a matter of 
congratulation. This added wealth will bring with it increased 
obligations as well as economic problems, both national and in- 
ternational, which will require the highest degree of states- 
manship to solve. While we have prosperity, it is a long way, 
under Democratic rule, frem being secure. Notwithstanding it 
came without our seeking, it is none the less our prosperity and 
should be nurtured and pretected first and foremost for the 
benefit of the American people. Is the present administration 
able to meet the test? To be or not ‘to be is the absorbing ques- 
tion of the hour. 
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DEMOCRATIC RECORD OF MISTAKES. 

So much for the Democratic tariff and prosperity. Now let us 
turn our attention for a moment to the administration’s record 
of mistakes. I assure you that when I characterize the acts and 
omissions of this administration by the term mistakes I am 
speaking mildly of a subject that deserves to be treated very 
candidly if not harshly. No such record would be complete 
without an account of the doings of its titular head, Mr. Wilson. 
A number of its serious mistakes should be charged to his per- 
sonal account, as they were made at his dictation and command. 
What I am about to say has to do solely with Mr. Wilson's offi- 
cial acts. As a citizen and a man, I hold him in the highest 
esteem and respect. His life is a splendid contribution to our 
day and age and nothing should be wantonly said against him 
even in the heat of a campaign. It is only from a deep sense 
of public duty that I even criticize his official record. Every 
man who aspires to leadership must expect honest criticism 
from those who hold different opinions from his. 

| Judging Mr. Wilson from his official conduct, we at vnece 
recognize in him an extraordinary man, possessing a unique 
mind. On oceasions he reminds one of the three flags in a 
picture portraying the landing of Columbus, hung in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, all majestically unfurling to a breeze 
blowing from three different points of the compass at the same 
time. His ability in certain directions is so extraordinary that 
it can with the ease and grace of a knight of old make the 
gravest mistake look like a real achievement. He has been 
known to take within a short space of time as many as three 
positions on important questions. He seldom gives a reason 
for reversing himself. However, he expects his party and his 
country to keep up with his rotations. You never know what 
he is going to do next. The safest thing to do is to stand still, 
for he is quite likely to come back to the place from whence he 
started. There is no one who knows him but believes that his 
official conduct is guided by the highest and purest motives, 
even to the extent, at times, of idealism ; but with it all there is 
an exceptionally human side to his nature, for he will resort, in 
an endeavor to carry his point, to the most subtle practices. 

The only persistent and consistent course that he has pursued 
is that of dominating Congress and his party. In this he has 
met with complete success, for he has not only dominated Con- 
gress and his party, but he has completely overawed and 
absorbed them. 

He has reduced the legislative branch of our Government from 
a coordinate position to that of a subordinate. Under his 
administration, instead of Democratic policies being formulated 
and carried out by the combined judgment of Democratic Mei- 
bers of Congress and the President, they have been formulated 
and executed by a single individual. In my judgment, this is a 
serious mistake, for no one mind possesses as much wisdom as 
the combined judgment of a number of exceptionally well trained 
minds working in unison. Besides, it is contrary to the spirit 
of our democratic institutions, and is likely to lead to serious 
consequences. 

The repeal of the Panama toll act furnishes an apt illustration 
of the President’s method of coercing Congress into passing 
legislation. In his campaign speeches, he repeatedly indorsed 
the principle of free tolls, and always added “that a platform 
pledge was not molasses to catch flies.” Notwithstanding these 
declarations and Democratic platform pledges, he came before 
Congress in little over a year after making the above state- 
ments with the astounding demand for the repeal of the free-toll 
section of the Panama act. On this occasion, he asserted that it 
was a matter of indifference whether the construction placed by 
the American people upon our treaty with Great Britain was 
right or wrong, and that our acts in reference to free tolls were 
dishonorable. Not a word of explanation as to the moving cause 
for his change of position accompanied his demand for its repeal. 
A large majority of the members of his own party were opposed 
to the repeal, but he brought their wavering ranks into line by a 
vigorous waving of the flag. But this is not all. 

The President, having resolved to remove Huerta from office, 
seized upon the incident of Huerta’s failure to salute our flag 
in a particular manner as a pretext to compel Congress to author- 
ize him to use the armed forces of the United States to compel 
a salute, when his real purpose in seeking such authority was to 
oust Huerta from office. 

And again what a furor was raised over the warning resolu- 
tion, and not without cause, for the President had reached one 
of his reversing stations. No one could tell whether he was 
going to make a complete reversal or plunge the country into war. 
It had been freely stated that the President had expressed the 
opinion that if war with Germany hastened peace it might not 
be a bad thing. Congressman Garpner, of Massachusetts, was 
openly counseling the handing to Count Bernstorff his pass- 
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port and the passing by Congress of a declaration of war against 
Germany. Mr. GARDNER was not alone in his advocacy of such 


a policy. Other Members of Congress were doing the same | 
thing, but not so openly, and associations calling themselves | 


“ Citizens’ League of America” and the allies had been formed 
in the East. Suffice to say that the President at this junction 
did completely reverse himself as to his marine policy with 
such alacrity that Congress was made to bear the odium of his 
former mistake. 

A similar course was pursued by Mr. Wilson when he came 
to deal with the threatened railroad strike, for having failed to 
obtain a satisfactory solution of the problem he presented cer- 
tain recommendations to Congress with the request that they 
be enacted into law. While it was not a very satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question, it did cover the whole subject; but the 
President, yielding to the opposition of the brotherhood to his 
original program, and true to his accustomed way of handling 
public questions, fluctuated and urged Congress to pass a bill 
which omitted four of the six propositions that he originally 
recommended. Here we see Mr. Wilson in his true light. First 
he arose to the occasion as a true statesman and took advan- 
tage of the crisis to enact legislation which would have tended 
to prevent similar situations in the future, but meeting opposi- 
tion he at once surrendered and eliminated everything from his 
program that would have established a method to care for the 
interests of the public under a similar situation. Eventually he 
used the power of his office to pass just enough legislation to 
avert the strike. This action left the public without any remedy 
for the future. The result of the final course adopted by the 
President partially satisfied the railroads and their employees, 
because it assured to the railroads increased freight rates and 
to the employees shorter hours and higher wages. But what 
about the public who have been left exposed to further forced 
increases in wages and rates and further peremptory demands 
upon their Congress by their President. It is the people’s turn 
to legislate, and they have plenty of time to think it over be- 
tween now and November 7. 

While it is true that the Republican minority in the Senate 
could have prevented the passage of the Adamson bill, or any 
other bill, unless it was amended so as to include all of the 
President’s program, nevertheless they could not force the 
adoption of such amendments against the opposition of the Presi- 
dent in time to avert the strike. Under such circumstances the 
Republican Senators did not care to assume all the responsibility 
for permitting a national calamity and contented themselves by 
merely voting against the bill. 

PEACE AT ANY PRICB. 

Peace purchased at the expense of duty and the loss of self- 
respect is like building on quicksand. A national structure 
erected on such a foundation would soon collapse. At the out- 
break of the European war the President issued a proclamation 
commanding the public to practice neutrality even in thought, 
but it is generally believed that the President was among the 
first to violate his own proclamation. If we, as a Nation, had 
performed the duties and obligations of a neutral country by 
seeing to it that the rules of international law were impartially 
enforced and observed, it is more than likely that there would 
have been no sinking or torpedoing of merchant vessels, no 
bombarding of unfortified towns nor churches or hospitals; no 
seizure of United States official mail in transit between different 
portions of our own country for the purpose of furnishing the 
British Government with inside information as to our interna- 
tional policy; no seizures under British orders in council of 
American vessels flying the United States flag; no blacklisting 
of American business firms; and no raiding of our borders by 
Mexicans. 

Having occupied during this mighty struggle for world power 
the position of mere onlookers, with now and then offering, in 
the shape of a legal brief, a protest against vicious encroach- 
ment on neutral rights, we have invited rather than discour- 
aged the violation of international law, the disrespect for 
national authority, and the destruction of American lives and 
property. Instead of writing classical notes for the edification 
of those who come after us, Mr. Wilson could have brought the 
belligerent European nations and the Mexican people to a whole- 
some respect for neutral rights by adopting as a model Grover 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan note to Great Britain, backed up by 
the determination that actuated Grover Cleveland at the time 
he penned this historical document to a friendly power. Unfor- 
tunately, there is not a Cleveland, Grant, Lincoln, Jackson, 
Jefferson, or Washington in command at the White House. 

If Mr. Wilson had had the courage to follow the precedents 
established by this Government in dealing with international 
matters, he would have maintained for his country during this 
unfortunate time the honor and respect of the world. As it is, 
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| ona Glory is not the 
once Was. 

| In Mexico, where a few Ameri re still try ] 
their property, they are compelled to |! ( 

hind the British flag, for which the Me» 

spect. By this disguise our Ame 


rican I es 


and loss of life and property. Does any Amet t » ts 
comfort out of this exhibition of national decay It 
want his picture for the gallery of degenerates. 

Mr. Wilson’s handling of Mexican affairs is : 
grace to Americans but an outrage to the Mexican pe He 
first destroyed what semblance of government they | then 
set up a dictatorship under the bandit Carranza - 


diately smote the hand that “ exhorted him to office 
ing American citizens, not only in Mexico but on A1 


Different treatment could hardly be expected from such a \ 
as Carranza. Furthermore, in the face of is evidence of 
treachery, our confiding President is now engaged in : 
ing a peace treaty with his protégé. What change h: i 
wrought in Carranza since he treacherously caused a 

our soldiers to be killed at Carrazal that warrants our G 
ernment, through its President, in extending to him “ the 
ances of our highest consideration” and esteem? If the mat- 
ters in hand were not so serious, they would be ludicrous, 
Every thoughtful American citizen, except Mr. Wilson, realizes 
that the labors of the joint Mexican-American Commission now 
in session at New London, Conn., are doomed to failure, for the 
very reason that Carranza, one of the ntracting parties, is not 
the acknowledged head of the Mexican people, or even the 
leader of all the bandits. Why, the jilted bandit, Villa, to say 
nothing of Zapata and other lesser chieftains, has still a suffi- 
cient following to keep Carranza’s army, assisted by 150,000 


American troops, busy. This depraved outlaw not onl 
tacked and murdered our citizens on Mexican soil with im- 
punity, but crossed our border and murdered our citizens with 
the cognizance, if not with the actual assistance of Car l. 
Under these circum&tances is it not passing strange that Mi) 
Wilson’s Secretary of State should extend to Mr. Carranza the 
assurances of his highest consideration? What a cordial greet- 
ing to the murderer of our soldiers and the civil populati ; 
our border villages! 

Three years have elapsed since Mr. Wilson announced “ that 
he would vigilantly watch the fortunes of those Americans who 
can not get away from Mexico,” but not once in those 1 
years has he lifted a finger, “except in pious exhortation,” to 
prevent the raping of American women or the killing of Ameri- 
can men, women, and children. The bones of our citizens, he 
so dramatically promised to keep a vigilant watch over, are no 
strewn from one end of Mexico to the other. 

The administration’s treatment of those unfortunate Ameri- 
cans who had to remain in Mexico to guard their property is 


in line with its treatment of the American citizens who tool 


< 
refuge in a certain building in Tampico to save themselves from 
a bloodthirsty mob. On that occasion the American fleet, which 
was close at hand, was ordered from Washington to sail away, 
and, sailing away, left our citizens in the hands of bandits 
thirsting for their blood. The commanders of German and 


British ships, seeing the Americans abandoned by their own 
country, came to their rescue. Was there ever a more perfect 
spectacle of the noble and the ignoble? It was humane, gener- 
ous, and brave for the German and British commanders to save 


our people from destruction ; it was ignoble for our Government 
to desert them at such a time. The administration 
these people would be slaughtered unless they were rescued 
There was never a greater exposure of neglect of a Government 
to protect its citizens. 

We are told by the apologists for the administratio OW- 


ardly act that it was done for the sake of peace. 
Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, are we not paying too dearly 


for our make-believe peace? After suffering many humiliations, 
still there is no peace. Neither can peace be established by 
pursuing a course so out of touch with the practical side of 


human nature. The longer this weak, vacillating, and a1 nic 
policy is pursued the more costly it will prove. We are but 





giving our neighbors a wrong impression of ourselves For 
over three years we have been giving the Mexican peopl ich 
an exhibition of timidity and lack of national purpose that they 
have come to believe that they are our superiors in the of 
war and peace. 

In the name of peace have we not, for the purpose of ousting 
their President from office, blockaded their port collected 
their revenues, killed a number of their soldiers, furnished arms 
to first one and then another bandit, set up a bandit as their 


dictator, sent our fleet and Army against them, and then with- 
drawn them at the behest of this usurper? Have they not wit- 
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nessed the abandonment of American men, women, and children 
to their fate when attacked by a bloodthirsty Mexican mob? 
Have they not witnessed the rape of American women and 
the killing of American 


men, wemenp, and children, both on 
Mexican «it American soil by Carranzists, Villaists, and 
Zapaxist Vithout so much as a vigoreus protest from the 
Americal ron ? Have they not witnessed the whole 
American Army in rsuit of a sinvle bandit? During it all 
have they not behele the head of our Government looking on 


in supreme indifference? 

If anything more is needed to earn the contempt of the Mexi- 
ean people for the United States, it will be supplied by the con- 
tinuance in office of the present administration. 

FIRMNESS VS. TIMIDITY, 

Vacillation and weakness encourage encroachment upon 
tablished rights. The spineless policy of Mr. Wilson has en- 
couraged other nations to encroach upon our rights. Neutral 
rights on the high seas under international law have been ab- 
rogated by British orders in council, to the extent of making 
neutrals her unwilling allies. By this course Great Britain has 
threatened the sovereignty of all neutral countries. 

A nation is but a vassal which permits a foreign power to 
censor both its official and private mail, to blacklist its citizens 
engaged in business in its own country, to seize its ships sailing 
under its own flag for the purpose of securing their cargo. The 
British Government announced last month that it had placed 
the names of 80 or more persons, firms, and corporations in the 
United States upon a proscriptive black list and had forbidden 
all commercial or financial dealings between them and the citi- 
zens of Great Britain. This policy not only affects commercial 
transections in Great Britain and her dependencies, but ap- 
plies to domestic transactions as well. American establishments 
doing business in foreign countries have been notified that the 
British Government reserves the right to veto any dealings with 
blacklisted firms. It further provides that additions may be 
made to the black list on account of enemy, nationality or enemy 
association of such persons or bodies of persons if it appears to 
His Majesty expedient to do so. 

Banking concerns in the United States with branch agencies 
or connections in Germany have been blacklisted because of 
such connection, and even American commercial houses dealing 
with such banks are liable to be placed on the black list. Under 
these circumstances bankers in the United States and elsewhere 
hesitate to advance loans to concerns that are blacklisted. Mer- 
chants in other neutral countries have begun to decline to con- 
tract for goods of American houses that are under the ban, 
fearing that they themselves may be barred from trading with 
Great Britain and her allies. 

Furthermore, British officials have seized United States offi- 
cial mail in transit from this country to our foreign represent- 
atives in China and elsewhere, supplying the information they 
secured from an examination of such mail to the British Gov- 
ernment for its use in dealing not only with the present war but 
in dealing with the United States regarding any international 
questions that may arise in the future between the United 
States and Great Britain, or between the United States and 
Japan or China, or any other country with which Great Britain 
may be allied at the time of the controversy. This information 
leaked out from private sources, the Government having failed 
to make the facts known. 

And again, by the substitution of the order in council for in- 
ternational law, trade between the United States and Holland 
and the Seandinavian countries has been prohibited. Not even 
a pound of flour can be shipped from my city, Minneapolis, one 
of the greatest flour markets in the world, without first ob- 
taining “letters of assurance” from the British Government. 
American ships flying the flag of the United States have been 
seized and their cargo appropriated. 

We have Mr. Wilson to thank for our loss of sovereignty. 
His mild protest when Great Britain threatened our commerce 
and our mail and our business firms was but notice to it that it 
might supervise neutral commerce without opposition from us, 
save the writing of an occasional note as a basis for a monetary 
claim which could be settled at leisure. 

By adopting sueh a course are we not doing something more 
than postponing the collection of damages for the destruction of 
the business of our citizens? Does it not tend to destroy our 
independence as a Nation? Whe knows to what extent this 
supervision of our affairs may extend; it already extends to our 
mails, to our business houses, anc our commerce. Sweden has 
not permitted these things te take place without a vigorous 
protest, and she is a nation of less than six millions of people. 
Then why should we, a Nation of over a hundred million, 
hesitate to assert our rights, no matter who is threatening 
hem? 


es- 
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Is it to be marveled at that our protesting notes to foreign 
nations are looked upon with indifference, often not exciting 
sufficient interest to elicit a reply? The custom of note writing 
has become so prevalent in the State Department that any one of 
a number of subordinate officials is sufficiently acquainted wit\; 
the form used to prepare one of these notes on short notice. 

We are asked what we are going to do about it. There is one 
thing the Americgn people can do, and that is elect another 
President and a Congress to sustain him. From the character 
and history of the Republican Party we have every reason to 
believe that it will at least preserve the remaining rights of the 
American people, if it can not retrieve those already surrendered, 
The Republican Party can be relied upon to put the country in 
such a state of preparedness as to protect the Nation against 
such encroachments on their national rights as we have wit- 
nessed under the present administration. 

The Democratic Party having failed to protect the lives and 
property of American citizens at home and abroad; to protect 
American industries against foreign cheap labor; to protect 
American working men, women, and children against an unjust 
exploitation; to protect the national resources of the country 
against private monopoly; to protect the National Treasury 
against the expenditure of public funds recklessly; and to 
establish military, industrial, and social preparedness, should 
be relieved of power. 

Billy Kent's party ought to be able to beat a party with a 
record like that. 


Zebuion Baird Vance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix roe House or RepresenTatives, 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the concurrent resolution now he- 
fore this House that the statue of Zezvlon Baird Vance, which 
has been placed in Statuary Hall by the State of North Caro- 
lina, be aecepted by us in the name of the National Government, 
and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to the State of 
North Carolina for her contribution to this Hall of Fame. will 
be adopted, like those offered on the 16th day of April, 1894, at 
the time of his death, without a dissenting voice. 

You are all familiar with the history of Statuary Hall, and 
how, in 1869, when it was no longer needed as a meeting place 
for the House of Representatives, on account of the Capitol 
having been enlarged and the present Hall, where we are now 
meeting, provided, it was set apart as a sacred spot, hallowed 
by the many historical events that had transpired within its 
walls during the eventful years that it nad been used as the 
meeting place of this House, in which each State was invited 
to piace statues in marble or bronze of not exceeding two of 
her illustrious deceased who had become illustrious on account 
of their heroic renown or because of distinguished civil or mili- 
tary services. 

North Carolina has had many illustrious sons, whose lives 
and characters have been such as to entitle them to stand in 
silent but impressive marble or bronze in that historic hall as 
the mute representatives of the great men of that State. 

The delicate task of choosing from such a long list of those 
who had devoted their lives to the service of their State and 
Nation and achieved renown at home and abroad in every linc 
of public endeavor, whether in peace or in war, and by whose 
wisdom and courage our civilization had been advanced, may, 
in a measure, account for her tardiness in availing herself of 
the privilege which Congress had accorded her. ‘ 

But the matter could not be longer put off and the North 
Carolina General Assembly of 1907 made provision for placing 
a statue in Statuary Hall, and by legislative enactment, without 
a dissenting vote, wrote into the law that it should be 0! 
Zebulon Baird Vance. 

Some may feel inelined to apologize for so long a delay in pro- 
viding fer this statue, but to me there is a compensating as- 
surance that the State, in keeping with its traditional conserv- 
atism, has acted wisely. It is a more splendid tribute to his 
greatness that, 13 years after his death, a succeeding generation 
should have spoken through their representatives in the gen- 
eral assembly of that State with one voice and selected him as 
the one to be thus honored. 
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which 
days 


These were the environments 


with during the impressionable 


nature surrounded him 
his youth. When we 
his strong, well-developed physical form which is faith- 
fully portrayed to us in the splendid bronze statue we are to-day 
receiving, and the manly traits of character, 
kindl; affection nnd brotherly love for his fellow 
no difficulty in finding, without st 


2 
ot 
think of 
ol softened bv a 
man, we have 


opping to theorize as to caus 


and effect, that his life was typical of his early natural environ- 
ments. 
Unfortunately for me on thi ecasion | n not portray his 


life and character to you as one who lived in close contact and 
with intimate personal knowledge of his active public career, 
draw upon a rich store of personal experiences ar 
to impress their characteristics upon you. Iwas 
when he died and only knew him in his declining vears. As a 
small boy I only knew him as a small boy k. ows his people’s 
hero. I saw him on a number of public occasions, and his per- 
sonality left a lasting impression upon me. When he spoke in 

community all the boys, as well as all the men, went to hear 
him. Everybody honored him, loved him, and referred to him 
as Zeb Vance. 

The history of his long, brilliant, and useful career has been 
ably presented, not only on this occasion, but also on the occasion 
of his death by those who lived more nearly in his time, and more 
ably than I could do it, and I shall not now attempt to review it. 

Beginning with the year he completed his education he was 
suecessively elected county attorney, State legislator, Repré 
sentative in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses, served 
as captain and colonel in the Confederate Army, governor of 
North Carolina for three terms, elected to the United 


and 
1d re 
but 


‘miniscences | 


a young man | 


States ; 


Senate in 1876 but denied a seat for political disabilities growing | 


out of the war; again elected United States Senator in 1879 and 
succeeded himself in this high office until his death in 1894. 
These are the public offices which during his 60 years of almost 
continuous public life he was called to fill. That he did 
duty and filled each worthily is proven by his successive promo- 
tions. A grateful people knew no greater honor to bestow upon 
him. 

Vance was endowed by nature with the traits of a great 
leader. He was able, bold, and fearless; had a high conception 
of duty ; was a diligent student of public questions; and, through 
it all, had an abiding faith in and love for his fellow man. His 
success was not attained by any devious route, or by resort to 
the methods of the political trickster. His high moral character 
and love of truth and honor guided him in a straight and safe 
course through the many trying events of his life. 

But many men might possess the same noble characteristics 
without ever receiving such universal recognition and apprecia- 
tion. The almost unanimous recognition of his greatness in his 
own State may have been due in part to the fact that he lived 
through a very trying period in the history of North Carolina, 
when the pubile pulse of the State was throbbing with emotion 
and every public service recounted. I am, however, inclined to 
the belief that it was more due to his great power as a public 
speaker. His arguments were strong and well fortified by facts 
and illustrations and well seasoned by timely and well-pointed 
anecdotes, 

His adversaries were held in check by the strength of his 


his 


M r. Bryan’s St. Louis Speech. 
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I learned to know 20 years ago the distinguished gentleman who 
presides as the permanent chairman of the convention. He was then 
entering public life as a young man, and his is one of the faces I shall 
never forget as I saw it in that convention at Chicago. 

It was 20 years ago that I learned to appreciate the wisdom and the 
statesmanship of the distinguished Senator from Missourl, who is 
the chairman of your Resolutions Committee. 

And so I might go on enumerating the names of these men with whom 
I was then associated, whose acquaintance I have prized, and whose 
confidence has awakened a sense of deepest gratitude in my heart. 

After 16 years of struggle together we won a notable victory. After 
16 years of waiting our party entered the White House, and, fortu- 
nately, we won the Senate and the House at the same time. Our part 
became responsible for the administration of the National Government. 
It was in sole control of executive and legislative departments, and now 
we come, after three years of labor, to take account of our stock, to 
make our plans for the future, and to submit to the American people the 
claims of our party to continued confidence. 

If I have not mistaken the sentiment of this convention it is different 
from the convention that I recently attended in a neighboring city. 
Our people meet to-day feeling that they have earned and should haye 
ihe approval of the voters. 





Whatever differences of opinion may exist, or may have existed, as to 
particular measures, or particular acts, we are here to begin the fight 
of 1916, a united party in every State in the Union, ready for battle. 

The Democratic Party eneourages independent thought among its 
members. If they ali thought alike it would be proof conclusive that 


llarmony exists in parties because the members emphasize the points of 
agreement rather than the points of difference. And, as in this Nation, 
the things that the whole people hold in common are more numerous 
and more important than the things on which they differ, so in parties 
men act together because the things upon which they agree are more 
numerous or more important than the things upon which they differ. 
‘To-day those who stand for the Democratic Party are able to go before 
this Nation and not only give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
but they can defend the administration's claims to the confidence of the 
people, 

In dealing with the domestic problems, our President, our Senate, and 
our House have joined together in giving the country a program of 
constructive legislation that has no parallel in all the history of this 
country. 

You may take all the administrations from the beginning of our 
Republic to the beginning of this administration and you will not find 
2s many laws written upon the statute books, of great importance to 
the people as you will find written in the last three years by Woodrow 
Wilson and a Democratic Congress. 

We found the Republican Party in power, with a tariff law written 
by the beneficiaries of protection. The President called Congress to- 
wether as soon as it could be assembled. He presented the pledge of our 
platform to reduce the tariff, and the members of our party, cooperating 
as the President and Congress have seldom cooperated before, redeemed 
the pledge and wrote upon the statute books the best tariff law we have 
had in this country in 50 years. 

It has taken away the power of the trusts to exploit the American 
people, It has done justice to the consumers of the country, without 
doing injustice to any of the producers who have relied upon the favors 
“ranted by the Republican Party, And, as a part of that tariff law, 
the country now enjoys an income tax that has relieved those who 
have borne an unfair share of the burden and placed it upon those whose 
incomes properly justified it, and who have heretofore escaped their 
share of the expense of the Government. 

As soon as the tariff question had been settled the President asked 
Congress to give consideration to the question of currency reform. 
or 20 years the Republican Party had advocated currency reform. | 
it had admitted the need of currency reform, but it never had the cour- 
age to undertake currency reform. 

The Democratic Party, true to its promise and its pledge, prepared 
a bill, and that bill is now a law, thanks to the courage of a President 
who was not afraid of Wall Street. 

No President since Jackson has had to meet such an unholy combi- 
naticn of the powers of high finance, and even Jackson himself never 
met the situation better than Woodrow Wilson has met it. We have 
just commenced to learn what that law means for this Nation, Even 
before it became a law we learned what it meant to have the White 
louse on the side of the people. 

An attempt was being made to create a panic for the purpose of com- 
pelling the abandonment of this porposed legislation. When the evi- 
cence, as it came in from different sections of the country, was sufli- 
clent the Secretary of the Treasury went to the White House—and I 
want to call your attention to the fact that he went to the White House 


i 

| 

i 

| 

and not to the kings of Wall Street as Republican secretaries had been 


they did not think at all. 
Parties exist because parties emphasize the points of difference. 
i 
| 


in the habit of doing-——and after a brief conference with the Executive 
he gave a statement to the public announcing that, if any community 
anywhere needed money to tide it over a temporary embarrassment, it 
need not go to Wall Street, but could come to Washington, that the 
Government stood for all the people and was ready to protect them. 

What was the result? The result was that that proposed panic was 
nipped in the bud. “It folded its tent like the Arab and silently stole 
away,” and since that time no new panics have been born. 

This great plece of legislation—the greatest piece of constructive 
stalesmanship in a generation—has not only broken the hold of Wall 
Street upon the business of the Nation, but it has broken the grip of 
Wall Strect upon the politics of the United States. For 20 years 
there had not been an election but what a hundred men in Wall 
Street could, by the coercion they had in their power, change the result 
of the election. And one who, like myself, has felt their power, must 
be pardoned if he rejoices that we have an administration that has 
broken that power and set a nation free. 

That currency law restored to the Government the sovereign right 
to issue the paper money of the country. The banking tnstitutions had 
filched that power from the Government, and having learned the value 
of its use they claimed it as a vested privilege. But the Democratic 
Party, acting through a Democratic President, a Democratic Senate, 
and a Democratic House, has restored to the Government the power 
that had been taken from it. It is one of the victories of this adminis- 
tration. 

When the work was completed along this line the President invited 
Congress to a third task, the task of putiing the ax to the root of the 
tree of private monopoly. ‘The Republican Party and the Progressive 
Party had talked of regulating monopolies, but instead of regulating | 
them they allowed the men who furnished their campaign funds to |} 
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regulate the regulators of monopoly, and the trusts grew, and grew, and 
grew. 

But when President Wilson sent his message to Congress he planted 
himself upon the Democratic doctrine, proclaimed in four campaigns, 
that a private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 

Here are three great measures, measures carrying out the promises 
of a Democratic platform, and these three great measures constitute a 
record of achievement which the Republican Party dare not attack. 

In their indictment of our party they did not dare to mention three 
of the four measures that embody the economic policy of this admin- 
istration. Did you see in their platform any denunciation of the cur- 
rency law? No. They have not the courage to either admit its value 
or condemn the law. They cowardly evade the issue, but what they 
can do at Chicago is one thing; what they can do before the country is 
an entirely different thing. 

The electorate before which the Republican Party must now go is not 
controlled as the convention at Chicago was by the expert representa 
tives of the favor-seeking corporations. They must meet the issue, and 
if they can not find fault with our currency law they must admit that 


| the Democratic Party that they used to ridicule has both the intelli 


gence and the courage to do what they, either from lack of knowledge or 
lack of courage, failed to do. 

Did they condemn the income tax at Chicago? No; and they will 
have the peopte to settle with if they dare go before them and propose 
to undo what the Democratic Party has done, and put back upon their 
bended backs the load they carried, and would carry still, if the Repub- 
lican Party had remained in power. It never would have broken their 
bondage, but now they are free. They dare not put it back. We chal 
lenge them to propose to put it back! 

They either did not know how to rid the country of the burden of 

rivate monopoly or, if they knew, they did not dare to put their 
nowledge into effect. Why don’t they denounce our antitrust legisla- 
tion? They must either go before the country and point out the de 
fects of these antitrust laws or they must admit before the voters that 
our party dared to do what they did not dare to undertake. 

These are some of the things that they have not challenged and that 
they will not challenge. 

They talk about the tariff. Yes: but it is a matter of habit. It ta 
momentum that keeps high tariff going. The astronomers tell us that 
some stars are so far away that if they ceased to shine the world 
would not find it out for centuries afterwards; so the Republicans had 
given to the advocacy of a high tariff a momentum that will carry the 
doctrine on after 1i is dead as an issue. What we now see is not new 
power that is added. it is the dying power that was put into it before 
the people secured tariff retorm. 

Iiut there is one argument that they used to make that they can 
make no longer. Banking upon lack of information among their voters, 
they used to accuse the Democrats of oe panics when they were 
in power. They overlooked the fact that of the three panics that hav« 
come since the Republican Party came into existence two came under 
Republican administrations and under circumstances where the Demo- 
crats could not possibly be to blame. But, banking on their voters 
lack of information, they continued to repeat that stale falsehood yea: 
after year. They can not do it any more, for the Democratic Parl: 
came into power and all their dismal prophecies have failed. 

Why, they said that the Democrats could not devise a low tariff law 
that would stand in time of peace. God gave us enough time of pea: 
to demonstrate that they were wrong, and then a war came that has 
demonstrated that even a war can not shake the foundations of th 
Democratic tariff syscem 7 

While our President and our Congress were at work construciing 
this splendid pyramid of performance a war came that threw upon tii» 
administration such burdens as no President has had to bear within th. 
last 50 years: and the Democratic Party, aside from deserving th 
gratitude of the Nation for its remedial legislation, deserves gratitud 
also for the manner in which tt has dealt with delicate internationa! 


problems. 


We inherited from a Republican administration an insurrection i 
Mexico. It did not arise under this administration. You will find in 
the State Department a telegram sent by Huerta to the preceding Presi 
dent, “I nave overthrown ihe Government.” 

Yes; the Government was overthrown, and this administration has 
dealt with that situation, and the Republican Party dare not chaileng 
a verdict befere the couatry ou the Mexican question. 

Your great chairman to-day pointed out that our policy had followe| 
the precedent set by one of the most illustrious of our Presidents, th: 
grentest Republican President, Abraham Lincoln; and he showed als» 
what would have been the result had we yieliled to the importunit! 
of interested parties or to the threats of Republican politicians an‘! 
invaded Mexico for the purpose of intervention. 

The President will not lack those who will defend his conduct. Aye 
in every home you will find a mother who will thank the Presiden' 
that her boy has not been sent to Mexico to die in the trenches. 

We have a few men interested in ranches and a few interested in 
mines who would use the blood of American soldiers to guarantee profits 
on their investments in a foreign land. But that is not the sentimen! 
ef the American people. The people of this country stand back of 
oe Wilson in his determination not to interyene in the affairs of 
MeXICO, 

Why, my friends, if President Wilson had yielded to the demand oi 
those who clamor for intervention in Mexico, we would no sooner hav: 
crossed the line than the same men would have demanded that the 
soldiers must never come out, for, my friends, annexation is the nex! 
step after intervention has been undertaken. 

If we invade Mexico, these same men will say, “On to Panama. 
The men who would seek to make this Government 2 conquering Natio! 
would destroy all the advantages gained in the half century during 
which we have striven to cultivate the confidence of countries in Centra! 
and South America. . 

But, my friends, the President not only has had to deal with war to 
the south of us, but war to the east of us. The whole world is in the 
throes of a war without a precedent and without a parallel. Three 
million men have already died—more than the population of 1 State, 
if our 48 States were equa! in population—and more men have been 
wounded than there are people living in any State in this Union. The 
new debts that have been contracted during this war now amount to 
as much as all the debts that have come down from all the wars of all 
past history to the beginning of the present conflict. 

Five hundred years from now little children will be born into the 
world, their necks under a yoke of debt placed upon posterity by this 
generation. There have been meetings held in this country at which 
men of prominence have urged this Government to participate in this 
war. My friends, [ have differed from our President as to some of the 











methods employed by him to prevent war, but I join the rest of the 
Ba 


Nation in gratitude that at a time like this we have a Presid who its 
trying to keep us out of this war. 
If this convention had done nothing more, it has justified its as 


sembling by the speech made in the presence of 
by the distinguished gentleman from New York who presided 
temporary chairman. He has piled up precedent upon precedent, and 
all the Democrats of the Nation have to do now in order to : 
criticism of the President’s refusal to go to war is to take 
dents cited by him and ask, as he did, What did the former 
Executives of this country do; did they go to war? No; 
the disputes by negotiation, as our President is trying 
present crisis 

My frien we do not know when it will be possil 
war to a close, but we do know that ours, th 
is the one to which the world is 
time for mediation comes. 

I appeal to the sense of justice of th 
God's time the honor of mediating shall 
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ever been called upon to carry—if he had been able to protect 
neutrality of this Nation and to sav it from rticiy ; 
awful war—should not the honor of being peacemaker come to him 
and to the party that selected Lim 

Why does the Republican Party, s« of who rders 1 e tried 
to force the President into this war, come now, when the efforts 
have failed, and ask the honor of being mediator bet n the ¢ ne 
nations? 

We have a record upon which we can appeal to the peop or the 
support, without fear and without ish. I believe the American 
people. grateful for what this administration has done, grateful that 
we have peace in this country while war stalks throughout the world, 


will not be unmindful of the fact that it was a Democratic Pre lent, 
supported by a Democratic Senate and House, who has thus saved the 
country from the horrors of war. 

Who can say what part this Nation is destined to play in the future 
history of the world? I love my party, not only for what it has don 
in the past, but for what it must do in the future, as the people's 
instrument in protecting their rights and guarding thei: nterests 
When the dav comes for the world’s peace to stored and for th 
treaties to be written that will guard against future wars, what l 
ministration is more worthy of the honor than the administration that 
has given to three-quarters of the world a treaty plan that makes war 
a remote possibility between us and nearly all the principal nations of 
the earth? 

I believe that there is now before this country an opportunity such 
as no other country has ever had since the beginning of time L be 
lieve that God, in His providence, has reserved for the United 5 ‘ 
the honor and the task of lifting the moral code that goverr 
viduals up to the level of nations and making it a part of the cod 


all Governments. 

There is a picture that has attracted attention wherevy has been 
exhibited—the picture of Christ before Pilate. Pilate 1 sented th 
power of the Roman Government, and back of him were the legions 


of Rome. Before Pilate, helpless, unarmed, stood the Apostle of Love. 
Force triumphed; they nailed him to the tree, and those who stood 
around mocked and jeered and said, *‘ He is dead! But that, instead 


of being the end, was only the beginning In a few centuries the power 


of Cesar was gone and his 'egions forgotton; but the power of Christ 


increased until hundreds, yes, thousands of millions have taken Hi 
lame with reverence upon their lips; millions have been ready to d 
rather than surrender the faith He put into their hearts. He has 
become the great fact of history, the growing figure of all time. 


To-day Christ and Pilate again stand face to face—Force and Love are 
again striving for mastery and dominion. The Old World represents 
férce. It built its hope of peace on fear and threats of violence. Each 
nation attempted to terrorize other nations into peace, and in their 
efforts they engendered hatreds that ended in war. 

If the nations now at war had spent one-tenth as much trying to 
cultivate friendship as they have spent in cultivating hatred, there 
would be no war tn Burope to-day. 

If I understand this Nation's opportunity and this Nation's task, it 
is to lead the world away from its false philosophy 
its hope of permanent peace on the foundation of love and brotherhood 
and cooperation. 

If this is to be the task of this Nation, what party is more fit to 
perform the task than the party that preaches the brotherhood of man 
as next in importance to the fatherhood of God? 

I, as a lover of my country, want my country to win this greatest 
of all prizes. As a Democrat, I want my party to have the honor that 
will com> with the accomplishment of such a task. As a lover of 
my country and as a Democrat I join you in the endeavor to give to 
Woodrow Wilson the opportunity to perform this task for the Nation 
and the world. 
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THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 24, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that in order 
to promote agriculture, afford better facilities for rural transportation 
and marketing farm products, and encourage the development of a gen- 
erai system of improved highways, the Secretary of Agriculture, on 
behalf of the United States, shal! in certain cases aid the States in the 
construction, improvement, and maintenance of roads which may be 


used in the transportation of interstate commer ilitary s i r 
postal matter. po ers e co erce, military supplies, or 
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The importance of roads was recognized to such an extent in 
the early days that donations of public lands to various States 
were coupled with stipulations that in each case a certain per- 
centage of the proceeds of the sale of such lands should be set 
aside for public-road building. These funds were applied, to- 
gether with appropriations from Congress, to the construction by 
the Government of the first and the only great public highway— 
the Cumberland Road. 

In considering the question of Federal aid to road construc- 
iion, the matter of expense should not be allowed to weigh 
ugainst it, for the returns in the way of rapid transit of products 
io markets and the reduced cost of getting these products to 
‘their shipping points would many times reimburse the outlay. 
According to figures furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the cost of haulage per mile over unimproved roads in 
ihe United States is on corn, wheat, and hay 19 cents; on 
tobacco, 20 cents; on potatoes, 22 cents; and on cotton, 27 cents. 
The average cost of hauling a ton a mile in the United States is 
23 cents. Compare this with the countries of Europe, where 
roads are built and maintained by the Government, and you 
get some idea of the terrible handicap the American farmer 
labors under in getting his produce to market. In France, Eng- 
lund, and Wales the average cost per ton per mile is 10 cents; 
in Belgium, 94 cents; in Germany, 8} cents. In other words, it 
costs the American farmer from 40 per cent to 95 per cent more 
to haul his products from the farm to the railroad station or the 
river landing or to the nearest market town than it Joes the 
farmer of Europe. Here are some more figures, One ton can 
be hauled 1,000 miles by steamship on the Great Lakes for $1.25. 
A ton can be hauled on the steam cars for 260 miles for $1.25; 
it can be carried 25 miles by electric power for $1.25. How far 
do you think it can be carried by horsepower over the roads of 
this country for $1.25? It can be carried just 3 miles. 

Many attempts have been made to fix the relative weights 
which a horse can draw in an ordinary wagon over a level sur- 
face of various kinds. The following figures are given by the 
Department of Agriculture as fairly reliable: On a muddy earth 
road the amount varies from nothing to a maximum of S800 
pounds ; on a smooth, dry earth road, from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds ; 
on a gravel road in bad condition, from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds; 
on a gravel road in good condition, about 3,300 pounds; on a 
macaudam road, from 2,000 to 5,000 pounds; und ov a brick road, 
from 5,000 to 8,000 pounds. These figures show that if the speed 
of travel is the same on all these road surfaces a horse will 
haul on a good macadam road from three to five times as many 
tons per mile in a day as upon a moderately muddy earth road. 
This matter may be considered in another way by admitting 
that one horse is capable of a certain fixed duty per day. Then, 
with a given load, the effective radius of travel from a given 
point on a macadam road is from three to five times the radius 
of travel from that point on a moderately muddy earth road. 
‘The trouble with unimproved earth roads is that they are mod- 
erately muddy for many months in the year. 

Before the outbreak of the European war, and when freight 
rates were normal, it cost the farmer who lived 94 miles from the 
railroad over which he shipped his products more money to haul 
a bushel of wheat that 9} miles than it cost the buyer to ship 
that bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool. To be exact, 
it cost the farmer just 14 cents more. Bad roads, of course, are 
responsible for this heavy burden to the farmer. 

iXxperts in the Department of Agriculture estimate that if the 
cost of hauling in this country can be reduced one-half the 
present cost, or 113 cents a ton, the saving to the people will be 
$250,000,000 a year. Even with this reduction, which can be 
accomplished by the improving of our highways, the cost of 
haulage in this country will still exceed that of European 
countries, 

In a statement on the high cost of hauling issued by Mr. 
Logan Waller Page, Director of the United States Office of 
Public Roads, he says: 

The high cost of hauling is not the only burden which the American 
people are carrying by: reason of their bad roads. In traversing a 
country isolated from markets by reason of bad roads one is struck by 
the waste in untilled land and by the lack of variety in the products. 
This is due more frequently to lack of adequate transportation faclli- 
ties than to the lack of industry and intelligence. 

But the building and improving of roads is not the only way 
in which money can be saved for the farmer. After the roads 
are built, if they are to be of permanent benefit to the people 
who use them, they must be properly maintained. It is not 
sufficient to give them attention once or twice a year, as is our 
eustom. It has become the habit in many of the States to put 
off road repairing until such time as work on the farm will 
permit. Under this system many macadam roads, constructed 
at gcrent expense, are allowed to go to ruin because minor de- 
fects are permitted to go unrepaired until they result in prac- 
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tical destruction of the road. A system of continuous repairs 
and a methodical inspection of all roads should be adopted in 
this country. In France every mile of road is inspected daily 
and the slightest defect at once repaired. The Agricultural 
Department experts whom I quoted a moment ago declared that 
if wise and equitable road laws and good business management 
could be substituted for the present antiquated and wasteful 
system of handling our roads there could be an additional sav- 
ing of $40,000,000. Thus in the two items of hauling and road 
administration the people of this country have it within their 
power to save themselves $290,000,000 yearly. 

No one will dispute the fact that good roads increase land 
values. Figures issued by the Agricultural Department place 
this increase all the way from $2 to $9 to the acre. In many 
instances the building of good roads has increased the value of 
land $12 and $15 an acre. There are about 850,000,000 acres of 
farm lands, improved and unimproved, in the United States. 
So it can readily be seen that the possibilities of increase in 
values through road improvements are enormous. 

Not only do good roads increase the value of the land and 
enable the farmer to get his products to market more cheaply, 
but they are important factors in increasing the population. In 
25 counties, selected at random, in which an average of only 14 
per cent of the roads were improved, the population between 18) 
and 1900 fell away over 3,000 persons in each county. In an- 
other 25 counties, selected at random, but in which there was an 
average of 40 per cent of improved roads, the population in each 
county increased over 31,000. Then again, it is the testimony of 
school superintendents in rural districts that school attendance 
is materially increased in localities where roads have been im- 
proved. 

While until the passage of the Shackleford bill Congress has 
not done anything to benefit the public highways of the country 
during the last 60 years, it has not been backward in providing 
liberally for other projects. It has appropriated $394,399,149 
for the Panama Canal. There has been appropriated to date 
$893,698,672 for the improvement of rivers and harbors, and the 
appropriations for irrigation projects has amounted to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. I am not finding fault with these. Most 
of the projects are worthy and should be provided for. But, Mr. 
Speaker, good roads are just as important as improved rivers. 
In fact the roads should be improved before the rivers are, for 
those not living on the rivers are at a greater disadvantage 
without good roads than are those who live on or near the rivers 
without the improvements to the rivers. In discussing this mat 
ter during the second session of the Sixty-second Congress | 
said: 

“The same reasons which justify the Federal Government i: 
the improvement of our waterways apply with equal force to the 
improvement of our public highways. Indeed, I think the latte: 
proposition has a prior claim upon the Government, becaus: 
those who live convenient to our rivers have adequate means 
of transportation without Federal aid for a considerable por 
tion of the year—an advantage which is not possessed by the 
great bulk of residents in inland sections, because of their dis 
tance from river and railroad transportation. 

“ But, aside from all this, the question of good roads is in 
separably linked with the great problem of transportation—: 
problem of the most vital importance at this time to the whol 
country, and especially to the Southland. In the near futur 
the two oceans will be-united by the Panama Canal. As a i 
sult of this the way will be opened to the Pacific and to tli 
markets that lie beyond, where we expect to get a far greate! 
share than we do now of the world’s commerce. The mag 
nificent resources of the South await that consummation, whic! 
will undoubtedly bring to her people a greater degree of develop- 
ment than has ever been known in her history, and we musi 
prepare for this new outlet to the products of our fields and 
forests and mines and factories. The solving of the great prob- 
lem of ocean transportation by the building of the canal will not 
remove the only obstacle in the way of the South receiving its 
full share of these advantages. We must not only improve our 
rivers, so that our products may be transported upon them al! 
the year around, but it is equally important that proper means 
of transportation be provided for the inland sections if they aré 
to receive their share of the advantages which their money 
aided in creating. 

“JT do not begrudge the more than four hundred millions of 
the people’s money that will have to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of the great canal, but I do say that unless we complete the 
chain of transportation by the adequate improvement of our 
rivers and our public highways leading to and from inland scc- 
tions, we will not have done our duty, but by our inaction we 
will have deprived them of that to which they are justly e1- 
titied.” 
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The farmers will be benefited more than any other class by 
the building of good roads, and it is right that this benefit should 
be given them. We have not dealt exactly fair with the farm- 
ers in the past. They have not had their proportionate share of 
sovernmental favor in the way of internal improvements and 
other Federal expenditures, as compared with the burden of the 
expenses of the Government which they bear. They have been 


taxed to help pay the many millions of dollars appropriated for | 


the erection of public buildings. They have been taxed for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors—and of the total of $893,- 
698,672 appropriated for these improvements nearly $300,000,000 
was for harbors alone, from which the farmer certainly can not 
be said to derive much direct benefit. They will bear their pro- 
portionate share of the $35,000,000 which has been appropriated 
for a railroad in Alaska—and the benefits the large majority of 
them will derive from that is nil. 


| 
| 
| 


They have been taxed their | 


proportionate share of the nearly $400,000,000 that have been | 


expended for the building of the Panama Canal. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the Government has been more generous 
to the farmers of our island possessions than it has been to the 
farmers of the mainland. The report of the Philippine Com- 
mission shows that there has been expended in the islands, since 
we took possession of them, on public-road improvement approx- 
imately $3,250,000, while nearly $8,000,000 have deen spent for a 
like purpose in Porto Rico. In Hawaii road construction has 
been carried on extensively since we acquired the islands, Are 
not the farmers of the States entitled to at least the same gen- 
erous treatment that is accorded the people of our far-off pos- 
sessions? 

We have recently voted hundreds of millions of dollars in order 
that we might be prepared to resist the invasion of a foreign 
foe. We have adopted an ambitious building program for our 
Navy, which those in charge of our affairs claim will make us 
the second naval power of the world; we have greatly increased 
our Army and have authorized the President to construct an 
armor plant and a nitrate factory for the manufacture of pow- 
der. But, Mr. Speaker, these steps toward preparedness will 
not be complete without a system of good roads throughout the 
country. Should the time ever come when an enemy lands on 
our shores—and heaven forbid that such a time shall come 
it is just as necessary that we have good roads over which to 
transport our armies as it is that we have good battleships, good 
coast defenses, good guns, and soldiers and sailors. The terrible 
war that is now raging in Europe has shown to the world the 
advantage of good roads. Without the magnificent highways in 
France and Belgium the rapid movements which have been made 
by the great armies would have been impossible. Railroads can 
not always be depended upon in time of war. Rails can be torn 
up, bridges destroyed, and rolling stock put out of commission, 
but with the proper system of national highways our armies 
would be independent of the railroads. It would be possible to 
transport our soldiers and munitions of war from place to place 
without loss of time. Think of the terrible conditions that beset 
the armies during the war between the States! 

The legislative bodies of the States are awakening to the ne 
cessity of building roads. There are now but six States in this 
Union that do not participate in some manner in road work. <Ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Department of Agriculture 
last October the total expenditures by the States for road work 
in 1914 was $249,055,067. 
lion miles of roads in this country, of which only about 250,000 
are improved. 

Our tendency in the past has been to build up our cities at the 
expense of our country districts. We can not expect ambitious 


There are nearly two and a half mil- | 


young men and women to remain on the farms unless we give | 


them certain advantages. Farm life should not be made a 


life of isolation; farmers should be able to visit their neigh- | 


bors in all kinds of weather and at all times of the year; there 
should be no restrictions on hauling produce in bad weather. 
But this can not be done without good roads. Give to the 
country districts roads which can be traveled at all seasons of 
the year and you will soon see a marked tendency on the part 
of the young people to stick to the farms. Good roads will do 
much to counteract the lure of the city and town. 

Hon. James Wilson, who, as Secretary of Agricu!ture, did so 
much toward the improving of country roads, has this to say on 
good roads: 

No other form of internal improvement so directly and vitally affects 
the welfare of the agricultural classes. I know the principal ‘obstacle 
to road improvement is the burden of taxation that it imposes. But 
in considering this question, the taxpayers should remember that bad 
roads impose an enormous burden, a sort of perpetual tax, from 
which there is no escape except through the permanent improvement of 
the highways. While the burden of taxation may seem heavy, the 
money spent in improving the hizhways should be looked upon as an 
investment, the returns from which will increase the prosperity of thé 
community far more than it is depleted by the necessary taxation. 
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Under the head of ‘ Index numbers of wholesale prices ” it is 
shown that from 1900 to 1905 the prices ranged from 100.5 to 
115.9; from 1906 to 1911 from 122.5 to 129.2. In 1912, the year 
of the last presidential election, they went up to 133.6; in 19138 
they took another jump to 135.2; and in 1914 they stood at 134. 
In other words, instead of going down as a result of Democratic 
tariff tinkering they soared skyward. 

Let me give another proof of the Democratic fallacy that a low 
tariff reduces the cost of living. In a bulletin—No. 197—of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—Retail Prices, 1907 to December, 
1915-——published last June, it is shown that in 1909-10, the year 
f the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, the relative retail prices, on 
the basic figure of 100, were, for sirloin steak, 76 and 79; in 
1912 they were 90; in 1913 up they went to 99; in 1914 to 101. 
Round steak, in the same years, was 71, 76, 87, 97, and 103; rib 
roust, SO and 838, 92, 99, and 102; pork chop, 86 and 95, 95, 104, 
ind 109; bacon, 83 and 95, 91, 100, and 102. Another table in 
the same bulletin shows the number of pounds of these food 


articles that could be bought for $1 in 1907 and 1915, from which 
l make this excerpt: 
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irloin Round 














| 
is Rib | Pork a 
steak. | steak. | roast. | chops. toes = 
} 
SO — 
| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
| for $1. | for $1. | for 81. | for 81. | for $1. 
sis eciicimnintinininihcubpincisediited | 5.2 6.2 6.3) 5.7 4.4 
AE udaceldcnidnehdhachbadkindedheanaacaienl 5.0 5.8 6.0 5.2 3.8 
shack bulogkapiketnceateiican eaeaaene 4.3 5.1 5.0 5.2 4.0 
Ss csccce soeeckesoceccep Rien 4.0 4.5 61) 647 3.7 
i 3.9 4.3 4.9 | 4.5] 3.6 





Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not contend that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has become less since 1913 because, unfor- 
tunately, the Democrats are in control of the Government, or 
that prices of commodities rose because of that fact. I am citing 
these statistics to show the recklessly uttered fallacious con- 
tention the Democrats have employed in their claim that the 
high cost of living was due to a protective tariff. I am quite 
willing to let the figures tell their own story, which is that tariff 
rates have no more effect upon the cost of living than last 
year’s snow has upon this year’s storms. The Democrats have 
not redaced the cost of living; they can not reduce it by any 
amount of legislation, and they knew they couldn’t do it when 
they promised to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, if it had not been for the awful war which is 
vastating Europe the Underwood tariff would by now have 
driven the United States to the financial bow wows. One of the 
chief sources of the national income is the customs revenue, the 
revenue from duties on imports of merchandise. Under Repub- 
lican administration the schedules were so arranged that dutia- 
ble imports were always in excess of free imports; in other 
words, the free list did not play the important part. All this 
was changed under Democratic auspices. It will be interesting 
to compare the amounts of dutiable and free imports under the 


Payne-Aldrich and the Underwood tariffs. These are the figures 
for the fiscal years: 


ck 


Paync-Aldrich. 














| 1909 | 1910 1911 1912 | 1913 
} aT antes ‘pat ee ee a tee Lah lee 
Dutiable. 712,368,585 |$801, 636,034 |$750,253,296 |$771, 504,104 |$825, 484, 072 
Free sa 8599, 556,639 |$755,311,396 |$776,972,509 |$851,670,830 ($987,524, 162 
Per cent of free... 45.70 | 48.05 50. 87 53.33 54. 47 

i 
Underwood. 

| 1914 1915 1916 
ORIG. tcc ckuKacsiteasnecenewinee | $766,422,958 $640,643,065 | $705,219,724 
Free sathtties obbkce deelapeeaie ...-| $1,127, 502,699 | $1,033, 526,675 $1,492, 663, 786 
of. 7) eee | 59. 53 61. 70 67.91 


Another no less interesting exhibit of Democratic onslaught 
customs revenues is made in the following little table which 
shows the actual amounts received from duties on imports un- 
der Republican and Democratic laws, respectively : 





on 


1909 $300, 711, 034 
1910 333, 683, 445 
1911 313, 846, 269 
191: 311, 257, 348 
1913 818, 142, 344 
1914 202, 128, 528 
109i 209, 268, 109 
1910 





This shows hew greatly the revenue from imports has fallen 
off n result of the Underwood tariff. The comparison is most 


as 
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striking if,we set off the first three years of the Underwood 
tariff against the first three years of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 
Under the operation of the latter the customs yielded for the 
period named nearly three hundred and twenty-five millions 
more than under the Democratic Underwood tariff. Approxi- 
mately the same difference is found if we compare the last three 
years of the Democratic concoction. It is not difficult to see 
that this steady decrease in one of the two chief sources of the 
national income and the steadily increasing expenditures due to 
Democratic extravagance was bound to bring about the deficit 
which the Democrats in and out of Congress are frantically 
trying to conceal by a more or iess clever juggling in Treasury 
bookkeeping. 

The European war came as a godsend to the Democrats, for 
the enormous demands upon our market by every one of th 
belligerent nations enabled them to point to the rapidly ac- 
cumulating balance of trade in our favor. Behold prosperity 
under a Democratic administration! That is their ery. Is it 
genuine prosperity; is it the result of steady improvement i! 
all lines of business; or is it just a flash in the pan, sure to di 
out as soon as the war ceases? Let us see. 

A bulletin issued under date of August 24 by the Departmen 
of Commerce says: 

The favorable balance of trade for July was $263,000,000, and fo 
the year, $2,273,000,000. A year ago the export balance was $125 
000,000 for July and $1,225,000,000 for the 12 months, while two years 
ago there was * * * an export balance of $443,000,000 for the 1° 
months. 

If this balance in our favor were the result of the norma! 
courses of trade, it would indeed be convincing proof that th 
country was on the pinnacle of prosperity. But a dispassionat: 
examination of facts and figures makes it plain that the brillian 
conditions are by no means due to Democratic prescience 01 
statesmanship, but to causes over which neither Mr. Wilson no 
any of his advisers nor the Congress of the United States had th: 
slightest foreknowledge and which lie entirely beyond their cou 
trol. The following table shows a list of exports, the increased 
amount of which for the fiscal years 1915 and 1916 over the year 
1914 is unmistakably traceable to the extraordinary needs of th: 
belligerent nations: 











Exports. 
1914 1915 1916 

TINS SS catitcncesctblaagcincdties edie $3,388, 819 $64,046, 534 $73,531, 14 
OS Serer ceitindinaiiankadnabetinnidd 690, 924 12,726, 143 22,946, 31 
Brass and manufactures of......... cccesl 7,472,476 20, 544, 559 164, 876, (44 
rer tne oe 25s cacceweeencneaers 7, 008, 028 39,339, 064 30, 780, 88 
OS A irr et, Se Se eee 757 , 527 57,469,964 9 
RYO.....---cccrcccncsncccecsooeee 1,555,012 14,733,409 ; 
Wheat 87,953, 456 333, 552, 226 
Aeroplanes. ...... 226,149 1, 541, 446 
Autos (com.).......... 1,181,611 39, 140, 682 i 
III soci cst nn edd osemninnincinninahiia 27,079,092 46,380, 986. 
Manufactures of cotton ...............+- 51, 467, 233 71, 974, 497 
ON SR See eee eae 6, 272, 197 41,476,188 
India rubber and manufactures of ...... 12,441, 220 14, 767,513 
I i etcmuaeometen «peee weal 3, 442, 297 9,474,947 
I a ae 7,392, 163 10, 829, 699 
ele er ete ..... ae , 042, 854 4,815, 233 
Metal-wor! machine inclu 

 Saneparenage ane otdeesitina 8 | 14,011,350 | 28,162,968 
IIE 0 amon aa eomnnbheeannes nm 7,475, 843 21,351,434 
| aaa 10, 117,965 17,679,931 
Meat and dairy products................ 146, 227 , 780 220,051,347 
I. dis eintc Gabinneneiaeaidenl 7, 108, 985 4 
Manufactures of iron and steel, not 

oe Se ae ery Pee 18, 230,560 20,397, 885 
Lead and manufactures of............... 2,610, 207 9,044,479 
Woolen manufactures................... 4,790,087 27,327,451 
Zinc, pigs, bars, and manufactures of... 406, 208 21, 243,935 

GE, cick ich aahisnrtneicnisnsinitin wlepiintinniiia 423,308,795 | 1,148,191,455 | 2,149,395, 5> 





This table shows that of these articles required mostly for 
the use of the military forces, the excess for the fiscal year 191° 
over 1914 was, in round figures, $725,000,000, and for the fisca! 
year 1916 it was $1,716,000,000. The bulletin from which I ha 
quoted also says that the favorable balance of trade for tl 
year was $2,278,000,000, as against $443,000,000 for 1915 
gain of $1,830,000,000. Now, deduct from this the $1,716,000. 
000 for munitions of war and correlated goods and you find : 
gain only of something over $114,000,000, which can easily b 
accounted for as due to other unusual needs, such as clothing 
and food of the nations at war, and also of neutral nativns 
affected by disturbed conditions. The prosperity to which tle 
Democrats point with so much pride is of the mushroom 
variety ; it will die as soon as the conditions disappear witch 
made it grow. 

When will that be, Mr. Speaker? As soon as the war ceases, 
of course. Nay, even sooner than that, because, as I am told, 
some of the manufacturers of war munitions are already dis- 











— 


mantling their temporary establishments, selling the machinery, ing the Cleveland adn 


and are turning their attention to their regular products. I 


| velt-Taft administrat 


am quite ready to believe this to be true, because the entente 


powers to whom we have furnished these extraordinary sup- 
plies have not only perfected their own individual resources 
but are being aided—as in the case of Russia—by the indomi- 
table energy and industry of the Japanese. When this war 
ceases there will come an economic war such as the world has 
never known, and be sure that the United States will be one 
of the commercial fortresses against which some of the most 
violent and most persistent attacks will be directed. Even now, 
though still in the throes of combat, the allied powers are in- 
creasing their industrial output, according to the reports of 
the American consuls. What will it be when England and 
France and Germany can again turn all their great productive 
energies to purely commercial aims and flood every port with 
their wares? 

I have heard here and there higher wage 
rates in those countries after the war, because the usual supply 
of able-bodied men to do the work which men orcinarily do 
will have been sadly curtailed by the war. It is altogether prob- 
able, however, that this will be true only to a limited extent, 
because the women over there have learned and have become 
proficient in the trades in which men formerly labored. 
will not yield up the new avenues of earning a livelihood which 
thus have been opened up to them. 
the many millions now on the battle fields some millions who 
vill be quite able and only too glad to go back to accustomed 
vocations. While it is possible that wages in Germany and 
France and England may be increased to some extent, there will 
yet remain such a difference between wages over there and in 
the United States that foreign products 
tive competition with ours. Moreover, let it not be forgotten 
that the Governments of all the belligerent nations stand ready, 
with all the resources at their command, to aid their peoples 
to regain the markets of the world so far as these have been lost 
or curtailed to them by reason of the war. 

The foundation has already been laid for this world-wide 
commercial struggle. Both the entente allies and the central 
allies have entered into agreements to pursue it. It will be the 
ld ery of “God for us all, and the devil take the hindmost. 
As far back as last January representatives of Germany, Aus 
tria-Hungary, and Dresden and appointed a 


some talk about 


‘ 


sulgaria met at 
commission to work out an agreement looking to the creation of 
a “ Zollverein,” or customs union of these 
with a view, according to a declaration 
June, to establishing “their domination 
and markets of the whole world.” 
The entente allies—Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, Portugal, and Serbia 


terstroke. 


countries, and also 
issued at Paris last 


France, Belgium, Italy, 
immediately made a coun- 
They sent leading business men and statesmen to 


a conference in Paris, which sat there from July 14 to 17 and | 


formulated an agreement which, while ostensibly aimed at 
enemy countries, contained no less a menace to neutrals. The 
second section of this agreement contains the following para- 
graph: 

The allies deciare themselves agreed to conserve for the allied powers, 
before all others, their natural resources during the whole period of the 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime reconstruction, and 
for this purpose they undertake to establish special arrangements to fa 
cilitate the interchange of these resources. 

Here the gauge of commercial war is thrown down not only 
to enemy countries but in a measure to neutral countries as 
well. Certainly it serves notice upon the latter to gird up 
their loins for the inevitable conflict, a conflict which will even- 
tually end in the survival of the fittest, and the fittest will be 
they who are best prepared for the onslaught. The present war 
may drag along its horrid length for another year, or even more; 
but the end may come with startling suddenness, just as did the 
beginning. No one can tell. Is our country prepared—indus- 
trially, economically, financially—to stand the shock? Will it 
not be wise to place its destinies in the hands of a party which 
for the greater part of half a century has guided those desti- 
nies safely instead of leaving them in the hands of the party 
which again has proved its utter unfitness for grappling with 
sreat questions or even grasping their ultimate effects? 

The Democratic Party is not able to understand or willing to 
practice economy in national housekeeping. It has proved itself 
woefully, unpardonably, profligately extravagant. It has piled 
up appropriations without any regard to the revenues, present 
or prospective, of the Government. The appropriations made 
during this session excced by hundreds of millions those of any 
other Congress. 
So excellent an authority as the Democratic Textbook for 1910, 
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To prove my assertion I will first quote from | 


in which a comparison is made of the appropriations made dur- | so right that it does 
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publican extravayance. 
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t is right.” But a few weeks later, standing before several 
thousand clergymen, he declared: “I welcome the acceptance 
of a challenge to fight.” Surely, “ it is to laugh.” 

In his address before the two branches of Congress, at the 


opening of the last session of the Sixty-third Congress the Presi- 
dent ridiculed all suggestions of national preparedness, but in 
his address at the opening of the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress he sang a different tune and advocated the greatest 
program of defense the country had ever heard of. 

On the occasion of his visit to Indianapolis in January, 1915, 
the President in his address declared that a tarif{€ commission 
was entirely unnecessary, as the Federal Trade Commission 
had ample authority to do what a tariff commission could 
possibly do. He intimated that the “ scientific” arrangement 
of the tariff, as suggested in some quarters, would be “to put 
additional profits in the hands of those who are already getting 
the greater part of the profits.” And now, lo and behold! he 
has again changed his mind and is most urgent for the creation 
of a tariff commission entirely divorced from the Federal Trade 
Commission, and this latest change of mind is embodied in the 
new revenue bill. 

Adhering to the traditional policy of his party the President 
iis always been opposed to a tariff which would foster and 
protect American industries but recently he has seen a new light 
and is quite ready to approve the insertion in the Democratic 
revenue bill of a paragraph giving sufficient protection to the 
dyestuff industry with a view to its vigorous growth before 
Germany, after the war, with her superior organization, re- 
times her shipments of coal-tar dyes to this country. 

‘The virus of the presidential changeableness appears to have 
affected the party that chose him for its leader, for the Demo- 
rats have reversed themselves upon almost every one of their 
former cardinal tenets. And the most remarkable feature about 
this transformation is its suddenness. Free trade, which was 
rampant only a year ago, has given way to the inexorable logic 
of protection, and we find the duty on sugar restored and a pro- 
tective-tariff duty put on dyestuffs. 

The party that has always cried out against a large Military 
Kistablishinent and whose leaders but a little while ago de- 
claimed against the cost of preparedness, has created a larger 
Army and a larger Navy than this country ever knew or even 
dreamed of. It has been a persistent, even if not consistent, op- 
ponent of bond issues, but none the less it had to come to a bond 
issue in order to meet the enormous expenditures incident to the 
preparedness program. I could go on almost without limit 
citing and particularizing these psychological mutations of the 
Democratic Party and President Wilson, but I am admonished 
that my time is too brief to exhaust so prolific a subject. 

In the indictment to be framed against the Wilson adminis- 
tration there is no stronger count than that which relates to its 
foreign policy, so called by courtesy. It is something to cause 
an American citizen to hang his head in shame. It has been 
and continues to be a pitiful, spineless object; an exhibition of 
vacillation that seeks its parallel in the history of this or any 
other country. Never since the United States has been a Na- 
tion, not even in the days when it was but a strip of land along 
ithe Atlantic coast and had a population considerably less than 
that of Greater New York, did it fail to assert its rights and 
those of its individual citizens. Americans have been mur- 
dered on the high seas as well as down in Mexico and no re- 
dress has been obtained for these outrages from the Govern- 
ments responsible for them. Property of American citizens has 
been confiscated by foreign powers, trade has been interfered 
with and diverted from American to British and other foreign 
firms, but no redress has been obtained by our Government. 


The only punitive measures have been the unending notes which 


followed every new outrage. 


As for our course in Mexican affairs, words are not adequate 


to its proper designation. The mildest possible comment upon 
it is to say that it is disgraceful and will so be branded by the 
future historian. In connection with it the psychological agility 
of President Wilson is displayed in bold relief. He played fast 
and loose, first with Villa and then with Carranza. First sent 
aris and ammunition to one, then to the other; declared an 
embargo on the shipment of munitions one day, only to revoke it 
the next day. Our flag was insulted at Vera Cruz and forth- 
with we sent a fleet to demand satisfaction for the offense. We 
did not get any satisfaction, but some dozen of our sailors were 
killed in the operation. Troops have been sent into Mexico to 
capture Villa. A number have been killed but Villa has not 
been captured. Like the King of France who— 

With full 10,000 men, 

Marched up the hill and then marched down again— 
the troops we have down there are being gradually withdrawn. 
The “punitive expedition” has come to naught, and its only 
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result is increased bitterness in the hearts of the Mexican 
people against their neighbors on this side of the Rio Grande, 
quite probably mixed with some contempt for our abject failure 
to make good our word. Had not President Wilson with char- 
acteristic obstinacy refused to recognize Huerta, the only strong 
man Mexico has known since Porfirio Diaz, the whole mournful 
series of events that have marked our relations with Mexico for 
the last three yeavs could have been avoided and there would be 
less mourning for lost loved ones in America. 

Verily I hail the first rays of the coming day when the Ameri- 
can people will reverse the verdict of four years ago and will 
retrace their steps to the safe ground of Republican policies. 
Lured from their moorings by the ignis fatuus of Democratic 
promises, they have strayed into the wilderness and have been 
reaping the fruits of their folly. 

They must have become convinced by this time of the eco- 
nomic wisdom of a protective tariff, a policy that has proper 
regard for the difference in the cost of labor between foreig: 
countries and the United States, a policy that aims at the 
maintenance of the American standard of living and preserves 
the American market—the best market in the world—for tl 
American people. 

While the Republican Party was in power there were no 
closed factories, as in the latter part of the year 1913 and th 
early part of 1914; no idle men to frequent soup houses and 
stand in a bread line. The sun of prosperity shone over all 
the land. And so it will be again, let us all hope, after the 
4th day of March, 1917. 


My Office Not a Collection Agency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. McCLINTIC, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe House or REpPresENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my r 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to state that one Jack Hunter has 
notified my friends that if I did not secure from a certain post 
master some five or six hundred dollars he claims as a commi 
sion due him on a trade he would take the field and do every- 
thing in his power to defeat me for Congress. This transactio! 
took place while I was in Washington, and, as I am not co! 
cerned in it in any way, I refuse to be coerced or to use my of! 
for a collection agency. 

The following affidavits have been made by some of Snyder’ 
most prominent citizens, and their word can not be disputed : 

AFFIDAVIT OF CHARLES PORTWOOD. 
State of Oklahoma, county of Kiowa: 


Before me this day personally appeared Charles Portwood, who, 
after being duly sworn, deposes and states he has been a resident of 
Snyder for eight years; that during the night of the 12th of September 
he was awakened by Tom Chapman and informed that Jack Hunter 
had told him if McCiintic did not secure from a certain postmaster 
a certain sum ot money within 48 hours he would do everything in hi: 
power to defeat him; that to his own knowledge McCLINTIC was not 
in Oklahoma when this trade was made and knew nothing about it. 

CHARLES PoRTWOOD. 


— er and sworn to before me this the 15th day of September 
16. 


f 


L 


H. J. Brown, Notary Public. 
My commission expires August 6, 1919. 


_— 


AFFIDAVIT OF TOM CHAPMAN, 
State or OKLAHOMA, County of Kiowa: 

Before me this day personally appeared Tom Chapman, who, after 
being duly sworn, deposes and states that he has been a resident o! 
Snyder for 12 years; that on the 12th day of September one Jack 
Hunter infcrmed him he had sued a certain postmaster on a real estat 
trade consummated ae the past year and if McCrintic did not col- 
lect this money and pay him within 48 hours he would oppose him in 
his race for Congress; that MCCLINTIC had nothing to do with this real 
estate deal and —— nothing about the facts in the case, as he was in 
Washington. 

Tom CHAPMAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 15th day of September, 
1916. 


H, J. Brown, Notary Public. 
My commission expires August 6, 1919. 
AFFIDAVIT OF CHARLES ALLEN. 
SratTp or OKLAHOMA, Oounty of Kiowa: 


Before me this day personally appeared Charles Allen, who, after be- 
ing duly sworn, deposes and states that he has lived in and about 
Snyder for the past 14 years; that on the 13th day of September, in the 
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presence of Tom Chapman, Jack Hunter iatonmneg him if McCrI 
a sum o 


INTIC did 


not secure from a certain postmaster money representing a 
comn ission or a a within 24 hours he would do everything in his 
ower to defeat hir ; ; 
P As an officer I served the papers in this case, which is now in ae 
and know that McCLINTIC was out of the State when this contre rsy 
took place. ‘ 
i CHARLES ALLEN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 15th day of September, 
1916. i 
H. J. Brown, Notary Public 
My commission expires August 6, 1919. 


I have refused to pay this money or to become involved in this 
controversy. I have been informed by a citizen Mountain 
Park that Hunter has started a fight against me which will 
assist the Socialist candidate, and I warn my friends to be on 
the lookout for him. 


. 
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Nine Big Advantages of the Rock [sland Arsenal. 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


CLYDE H. 


REMARKS 


HON. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 
Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the nine big advantages of 
the Rock Island Arsenal are as follows: 


1. The strategic location of the Rock Island Arsenal from a 
military viewpoint gives it an advantage which is possessed by 
no other arsenal in the United States. Being well in the inte- 
rior of the country, it would be much safer from attack and pos- 
sible capture by an enemy in time of war than plants located on 
or near either coast. No matter frem what direction an invading 
army might come, our Army would still have a vast manufactur- 
ing plant to furnish supplies to it from the rear. Neither from 
north nor south, east nor west, could an invader reach the Rock 
Island Arsenal until every ounce of power possessed by the 
people had been overcome. 

2. Its central location geographically, makes it convenient 
to ship the finished product to either the Atlantic, Pacific, 
or Gulf coasts with economy in both time and transportation 
costs. The economy of time is of importance in time of war, 
when the saving of a day or two days, or even of a few hours, 
in the arrival of a train of ammunition or other paraphernalia 
of war at the scene of hostilities might easily be of the greatest 
moment. 

3. Cheap water-power possibilities that are everlasting, the 
Government owning its own water-power plant in the Missis- 
sippi River. Under the management of the present commandant, 
Col. George W. Burr, this plant is producing 2,000 horsepower 
at a cost of 34 mills per kilowatt hour, the low cost of which 
can be best understood when it is stated that at the great 
Keokuk Dam, less than 100 miles down the river, consumers are 
charged from 8 to 10 cents per kilowatt hour, which is approxi- 
mately thirty times more than the sum for which Col. Burr 
is developing power for the Government at the arsenal power 
plant. With an expenditure of $135,000 for new equipment the 
present water-power plant could be made to produce 4,000 horse- 
power at a cost of less than 2 mills per kilowatt hour. And 
even this development would use only 18 of the 42 openings in 
the power dam. With all of the openings equipped with tur- 
bines 9,000 horsepower could be developed at an equally low 
cost per unit. 

4. The advantages of Rock Island as a manufacturing center, 
as demonstrated by the fact that at the Rock Island Arsenal 
shops the Government has manufactured rifles, field artillery, 
gun carriages, and other war equipment at a cost ranging from 
20 to 50 per cent below the prices of private manufacturers. 
For instance, caissons for gun carriages, wagons for carrying 
ammunition chests, have been manufactured at the Rock Island 
Arsenal for $1,128, which cost when purchased of private manu- 
facturers $1,744, which is 54 per cent greater than the arsenal 
cost. Many similar illustrations could be given. 

5. It would be unnecessary for the Government to purchase 
additional land in enlarging the Rock Island Arsenal, as the 
Government tract embraces 896 acres, any part of which could 
be utilized as sites for new buildings. At other arsenals it would 
be necessary for the Government to purchase additional prop- 
erty. 

6. There is at least one, possibly two, large stone build- 
ings in the arsenal grounds which were originally erected for 
manufacturing purposes at a cost of $400,000 each, which are 
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manutact ng 
| Elsewhere the Gove 
pense of erect I 
7. Shou l ! 
the Rock I d Ars 
eal b ed « 
the arsenal S t 
the North 
8S. The Rock Island 1 $ ! of a 
great manufacturing center, being 2 ‘ Roc! 
Island, Moline, East Moli: Davenport | | 
essentially manufacturing cities, embracing l 
tion of more than 100,000 peoy ‘ ffordir mployiment 
thousands of mechanics, thus furni 1 an ideal field fr 
which the Government may draw its skilled labor and ot] 
help, which is a very important considerati¢ 1 sucl l 
trial enterprise as a great military manufacturing center. 
9. Representative JoHn J. FirzGerarp, of New York, chai 
man of the great Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
tepresentatives, who in making appropriations for the several 


an 


arsenals of the country, has had special opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the advantages of the various ars Is, has stated 
unequivocally that Rock Island Arsenal is the ‘al place fe 
the Government to concentrate its military manufacturi: 
plants. In a debate on the floor of the House of Rept nta 
tives on June 23, 1914, Representative FirzcerArp said: 





I have no prejudice in favor of or against a f these ars 
if it be necessary. to expand our faciliti in these arsenals undn 
common-sense business proposition, the place to develop and « 

‘ irge Is not at Watervliet, which is in my State, not at Sp 
at Watertown, In Massachusetts, not at Frankford, in t! 





delphia, but at Rock Island. 
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In 


FOCHT 


THE OF REPRESI NTATIVES, 


Friday, September 8, 1916. 
Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, on December 6, 1915, the first day 
of the session now closing, I introduced a bill (H. R. 233) pro- 


viding for the pensioning of American citizens who have reached 
the age of 65 years, are incapable of manual labor, and 
incomes are less than $200 per annum. This bill reads 
lows: 
Be it 


whose 


as fol- 


enacted, etc., That on and after June 1, 1917, 








1] ry leary 
citizens having an income of less than $200 per annum oa : . 65 on 
more years of age and unfit and incapable of mar | labor i e@ 
allowed an annual Government pension at the rate of $10 per 

The United States is the only country among the great 
ized nations of the earth, with the one exception of the Rus ! 
Empire, which still is without an old-age pension system of so1 
kind. The subject, of course, has been discussed in various 
forums throughout the land from time to time for several years, 
but it has been on the whole a purely academic discus ee 
believe, Mr. Speaker, that I have the honor of havir 
first legislative suggestion in this Congress to rer 
fect in our social economic system, though I recognize and ay 
preciate with great pleasure the fact that others have follow: 


me in the direction I have indicated, c! 
distinguished chairman of the Com! 


iefly among them the very 


littee on Invalid Per 


Gen. Isaac SHERWOOD. 

It is not a pleasant thing to contemplate that we in the United 
States who pride ourselves upon being in the van of all humani- 
tarian progress should have so long neglected so obvious a duty 
as caring for those soldiers of our great industrial army who 
for a lifetime have struggled bravely under more or less adverst 
conditions and in the evening of life find themselves u ble, by 
reason of failing strength, to provide a livelihood either f 
themselves or for those who may be dependent upon them. This 
applies to both sexes. According to census statistics the number 
of wage earners in manufacturing enterprises and on ms in 
1910 aggregated about 14,000,000; those employed on railroads 
numbered about 1,700,000. It is safe to say that the ! ber of 


persons in the United States depending all the time upon the 


i 4) 


labor of their hands for earning a living is at this time not less 
than 25,000,000, and most likely more than that 

The measure which I have offered is not merely pl | 
its spirit is that of justice from man to man. It is ! ny 
with the spirit of Christianity, of humanity. It is just ; her 













































































































hood of man 


- Mr. Speaker, our land is dotted with almshouses, poorhouses, 
and ch men and women no longer able to earn a liv- 
for themselves pass a miserable existence, awaiting the day 
\ ring them surcease froin want and suffering. If we 
such as I propose, of one on similar lines—for I am 
not wedded to a particular forni—we shall have done much in 
the direction of obviating the need of such institutions as I have 
“1. There will always be, of course, many who by native 
indolence or vicious habits will qualify themselves for becoming 
inmates of the poorhouse, but I am happy in the belief that these 
constitute a comparatively small percentage of the men and 
women Who by stress of circumstances beyond their control have 
to find refuge there. It should be our earnest desire to provide 
a remedy. The man or the woman who has during a lifetime 
labored honestly should not be compelled in old age, or when 
incapacitated by illness or disease to face the fate of a pauper. 

Considered from a purely economic standpoint legislation of 
this character is to be advocated because of the enormous savings 
which through it will come to every municipality and State by 
the lessened cost in tlhe maintenance of almshouses and poor- 
houses. What the business man calls his overhead charges 
would be in this instance reduced to a minimum. 

There is probably no one cause more strongly accentuating 
the frequent antagonisms between capital and labor than the 
constantly recurring Want of the wage earners in their old age. 
Under the most favorable conditions the average wage earner 
s unable to lay aside any considerable amount against the day 
when his strength to tabor leaves him and his earnings cease. 
[t is my opinion that the disturbing elements between employer 
and employee may largely be traced to this one fact. Happy, 
therefore, will be the day when that fear need no longer be 
constantly in the mind of the wage earners of our country; 
when they can look forward with assurance to the time in 
their lives when, even though their strength fail them or illness 
disable them, they will be given the means with which to make 
their declining days measurably comfortable. Moreover, such 
action on the part of the Government would unquestionably 
arouse in the mind of every worker a sentiment of gratitude 
which would find expression in a deeper patriotism. No tenable 
objection can be urged against a policy which in every way 
inaukes for betterment, but everything speaks in its favor. 

It is a singular fact that the first practical application of a 
straight-out old-age pension system should have been made in 
the newest Governments among the enlightened nations—New 
Zealand and Australia. New Zealand takes the palm for being 
the first among civilized nations to establish a perfectly plain, 
unqualified old-age pension system. New Zealand was the first, 
and Victoria the next, to enact legislation of this character. 
Their methods are as simple as they are effective. No condi- 
tion is attached to the granting of an old-age pension in those 
States, except that the applicant shall not be possessed of an 
income beyond a stated amount. The pensions are not saddled 
upon, the community in which the applicant may reside, but are 
granted by the Central Government, which also bears the cost 
of administration, There is only one class of pensioners—the 
old and honest poor, men and women, They must be 65 years 
of age, residents of the country for not less than 25 years. The 
applicant must be a person of good moral character, and must 
bring evidence that he has not been an inmate of a prison for 
more than a stated brief period during 12 years preceding this 
application, and that he must have led a respectable life for at 
least 5 years before making application for pension. As al- 
ready stated, his income must not exceed a certain amount, 
and if at any time subsequent to the granting of the pension 
that income is increased his pension is proportionately lessened. 
If his income, after the pension has been granted, reaches a 
stated amount, the pension ceases altogether. 

The Province of Victoria was the first in the Commonwealth 
of Australia to introduce the straight-out old-age pension. Its 
law on the subject went into effect on the Ist day of January, 
1901, a little more than two years after New Zealand had set 
the example. New South Wales followed suit the same year, 
and Queensland seven years later, and finally, by an act of 
the Australian Parliament, old-age pensions were made uni- 
versal throughout the Commonwealth. In all these Provinces 
and in the Commonwealth the old-age pension laws were 
modeled upon that of New Zealand. 

The outery of State socialism which may be raised against 
the proposed legislation need deter no one. As a matter of fact, 
there is, I venture to say, no government of any civilized coun- 
try, ours included, that has not to a greater or less extent em- 
barked upon the policy of State socialism. In the United States, 
ii is true, it is still in its infancy; and yet we have done some 
things that are in their essentials of the nature of State so- 


jails in wh 
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cialism. I will only cite the rural-credit banking law: the 
Government employees’ compensation law, and similar enact- 
ments which indicate a realization, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, of its obligations to contribute from the resources of the 
Government to the improvement of the social and economic con- 
ditions of certain classes of the population. 

In Europe State socialism has long since been recognized as a 
legitimate factor in the dealings between the Government and 
the people. Notably this is the case in Germany, Belgium, and 
France, in the order named, and the Scandinavian countries 
Italy and Great Britain have followed suit. While in none of 
these countries straight-out old age pensions are granted, as 
I have already stated, yet in all of them laws are in force which 
provide for old age and invalidity pensions to which the Goy- 
ernment is a contributor. In all cases, however, in these 
countries not only the employee, but ,his employer also, has to 
pay in a certain amount annually which, with the Government 
aid granted, constitutes a general pension fund from which the 
old-age and invalidity pensions are paid. In Germany this has 
been carried so far as to embrace all classes of the working 
population, except employees of the general Government or 
municipalities and teachers, all of whom are entitled to separate 
pensions. 

Let it not be supposed that it is pure philanthropy which has 
influenced this sort of legislation in these European countries. 
The fundamental motive has been the recognition of the fact 
that the conditions existing before these laws were enacted 
tended to pauperization and crime. It is an unquestioned fact 
that as a result of this legislation pauperism in every one of 
those countries has appreciably decreased. Now, if monarchical 
countries have seen the wisdom and jsutice of such action, how 
much more is it obligatory upon our Government, all of whose 
processes are based upon the principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number. It is high time, I think, that we here in 
the United States should realize the full force of the claim 
which the working population of the country has upon our con- 
sideration. I can see no material difference between a pension 
granted to a police officer who has served honorably until age 
disqualifies him for further service and a man who has worked 
diligently and steadily in the factory or on the farm and finds 
at last that his strength has failed and that he is no longer 
able to march with the army of active industrial soldiers. 

It would be the greatest mistake, Mr. Speaker, to put legisla- 
tion such as I advocate under the head of charity. Our wacge- 
workers are not objects of charity, and I know that no one 
more quickly than they would resent the offer of charity. But 
I am equally sure that in such legislation they will see that to 
them there is extended the measure of justice which is embodied 
in the command, “ That which ye would have others do unto 
you, even that do ye unto them,” and the assurance will come to 
them that through this-action of the Government the chasm that 
separates them now from the man to whom the giving of mil- 
lions for charitable purposes is a mere trifle has been greatly 
narrowed. 





Report of Congressman Murray Hulbert to His Constituents. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT. 


OF NEW {ORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished Sehator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fottetre], in the course of a debate ir the 
Senate, some time since, stated: 


I believe that this Government of ours was designed to be a representa- 
tive Government. I have conceived the idea that the people of each of 
the States have a right to know how they are represented. 


I agree that the people of each congressional district have 
the right to know how they are represented, and therefore I ask 
leave to extend my remarks by presenting a report upon the first 
session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the report: 

To the people of the twenty-first congressional district of New 

York: 

Two years ago you honored me with an election as your Rep- 
resentative in the Sixty-fourth Congress, the first session of 


apse 










are a areal 
which, after nine months of deliberative action, will presently 
be brought to a close, and I deem it my duty to give you 
count of my stewardship. 


1 an ac- 


ESTABLISHED LOCAL CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE. 

My term began on the 4th day of March, 1915, whereas the 
Congress did not convene until the first Monday of December 
following, so that, to be of service to you in the meantime, I 
established, in accordance with an ante-election pledge, a con- 
cressional office at No. 67 West One hundred and twenty-fifth 
Street, which I maintained until the opening of the session and 
where I met personally hundreds of my constituents. 

INAUGURATED MAIL CENSUS OF CONSTITUENTS. 

Realizing that in the 18 months intervening between my elec- 
tion and the assembling of the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress the rapid pregress of events changed the state of 


public opinion which obtained at the time of my election, and in | 


order to ascertain to what exent, and be guided thereby, I con- 
ceived and inaugurated the plan of taking a mail poll, which 
when classified proved to be a very substantial aid to me in the 
discharge of my legislative duties, and in accordance therewith 
I have endeavored to represent the will of my constituents. 

FIRST NEW YORK CITY REPRESENTATIVE UPON RIVBRS AND HARBORS 

COMMITTEE, 
Upon the organization of the House I was able to secure, 


largely through the efforts of my esteemed colleague, Hon. M. F. 


Conry, member of the Committee on Ways and Means, from 
New York, an assignment upon the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, one of the nine appropriating and principal commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives; and my selection and 
appointment gave to the city of New York, whose commercial 


| ported through the port of New 


ury than from all other ports of the United States together 
supremacy is due primarily to her wonderful harbor and its | 


| 


tributaries, its first representative upon that committee in the | 


history of Congress. The fact was extensively commented upon 
editorially in the New York papers at the time, and through the 


formed with respect to the general results, which, however, I 
shall presently refer to. 
HOW RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS ARE MADE, 
A word upon the subject of the metheds of river and harbor 
legislation may not be amiss. Whenever it is desired to secure 


| appeal to your sense of justice in sect 
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In a speech whi HH 
on February 3, 19 hes 

“When it is real | that sine I of W 
ingzton down to th: ot W 0 ‘ t o 
moneys appropriated by Cong s for river ve 
ments has been allotted to t rr st harbor in the world, I 
hope and believe it will arrest ittention of the M 
the Sixty-fourth Congress ji! ‘ ! serious Way as does 


resolution which 


is under consideration at resent ti 
improvement of New York Harbor is not a matter lo in i 
| nature, but it concerns the people of the entire United States 
just as does the Valley of the Mississip) It belongs to 1 
Nation. It argues its own case, merely requiring my ag 
an instrument of presentation; for truth knows no preferet 
It seeks no favors and it makes no apologies. It simply dem 


a hearing. 

“Approximately one-half of the 
United States pass through New York Harbor, 
tons of commerce, if apportioned per capita, making 1 ton for 
each man, woman, and child in the United States, accommodates 
every section of this country; and from the 


exports and Mmports o the 


LOO.Q00 009 


merchandise im 
York more than double the 
amount of duties is collected and turned into the Federal Treas 
And 
I had almost overlooked the fact and nearly failed to mention 
that New York State contributed in addition thereto $17 
417,537.60, nearly one-half of the individual income tax, and 





|} $10,221,206.65, or more than one-fourth, of the corporation it 
same medium, I have no doubt, you have kept yourselves in- | 5 


come tax collected during the year 1915 Do not these facts 


ring your favornble con- 


| sideration of that which I am now about to submit? The magni 


the improvement of a harbor or navigable river, a bill must be | 


introduced in the House authorizing the Secretary of War to 
cause a preliminary examination and survey to be made. A 
certain number of honor men in each class graduated at West 
Point are appuinted to the Engineering Corps, which is divided 
into districts and presided over by the Chief of Engineers. 


Through the latter the Secretary of War directs that such sur- | 


vey, 2 the bill authorizing same has become a law, be 
made by the engineering officer in whose district the proposed 
improvement is located. 
quisitorial examination, and after making a survey 
upon the advisability and cost of the improvement. This report 
is submitted to a board of review consisting of Army engineers, 
whose findings are, in turn, referred to the Chief of Engineers, 
and his action thereon is either confirmed or disapproved by the 
Secretary of War, who then makes a final report to the House 
of Representatives. A bill may then be introduced in the House 
adopting the project and appropriating a sufficient amount of 
money to undertake the same, whereupon a hearing is then 
arranged for and held by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; 
but in no case does the committee take favorable action where 
there has been an adverse report by the Army engineers. If 
the committee determines that the improvement is commer- 
cially economic and « |visable, the item is incorporated in the 
river and harbor bill which it reports at each session to the 
House, where it is considered in Committee of the Whole, thus 
giving each Member an opportunity to discuss and vote upon 
every item of the bill. 

After passing the House, the bill is transmitted to the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce; and when reported 
by it into the Senate is taken up and considered in like man- 
ner as in the House, to which it is again referred upon final 
passage. A conference committee of the two Houses is then 
appointed, generally consisting of the two ranking members of 


He conducts both a physical and in- | 
reports | 


the majority party and the ranking member of the minority | 


party of both branches of Congress, whose duty it is to adjust 
the differences between the two legislative bodies. Upon the 
adoption of the conference report the bill as thus modified is 
presented to the President for final action. 

Since the Democratic Party came into-power in the House in 
1912 no new projects had been undertaken, and the cemmittee 
has restricted appropriations to the completion of projects here- 
tofore adopted—except Coenties Reef. In advance of each ses- 
sion of Congress the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 


| 


tude of New York City’s industrial and commercial 
its wealth and population, can be comprehended only by compari 


POSSESSIONS, 





son. In every decade since 1840 New York has sho a greater 
numerical increase in population than any other Ame ‘ 
One-thirteenth of the entire population of the United States 
now lives in the New York metropolitan district New Yo 
City produces one-tenth of the entire manufactured produ 
of the United States, more than any other St except Pt 
sylvania. 

“The value of New York's taxa prop exceeds that o 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, ar St. Lo ( bined Ne 
York City banks hancle 60 per cent of the cl if the 1 
States. 

“New York is the terminus of al one of t t easter 
railroad systems 

“Thirty per cent of the entire populat e Uni Stat 
and 42 per cent of all the taxable property li 300 
of New York City. The population in New } c 
since 1900, 473 per cent. New York n 
between 1900 and 1910, 70 per cent Thy 
New York increased from 1898 to 1913. 131 ct \ 
in the improvement of this great harbor the Federal Ge 
has not only failed to keep abreast of the need t 1 but 
has fallen far in the rear 

“T would like to put the Ne Yo or Ss 
in concrete torn 

\ ‘ 
East River Ne > 
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] hannel 1SS1 4,421 M 
Bronx River 189 mF, BM 
Ambrose inne 1s09 7, 600, 01 
Coney Island ‘ ne 1907 ] y 
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Harlem or Bronx Kil 
recommended 1902 Nothing 1, 900, x 1 OO 
22, 947 2 ‘ 
1 Mainter I 
2 22,436,151 passengers * 1,178,1 
106,253,639 passengers € State Dari ina 

“In addition to the foregoing evidence that the improvemge 

of New York Harbor is not a “ pork-barrel” proposition, let 
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be noted that the Ambrose Channel was constructed at a saving 
of about $1,500,000; that the balance to be expended, under 
the old project, for the improvement of the East River— 
$2,551,939—can be turned over to, and credited upon, the new 
project and will suffice to do the work required in the next five 
years; that the Coney Island Channel improvement was au- 
thorized upon an estimate of $168,300, and work to date, costing 
only $114,300, meets present-day needs and no further appropria- 
tions have been asked for. 

“ In 1868 the first project was adopted for the improvement of 
New York Harbor, to wit, East River, a tidal strait, of which 
the world-renowned Hell Gate is a part, about 16 miles long, 
extending from the Battery to Throg Neck, separating Long 
Island from the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, and 
connecting up New York Bay with the sheltered waters of Long 
Island Sound. With its subsequent modifications this project 
had for its object extending the depth of the channel to a depth 
of 26 feet over projecting rocks at an estimated cost of $8,757,183. 

“About 70 per cent of the work has been completed. 

“On March 2, 1912, Col. W. M. Black, United States district 
engineer at New York, submitted a report of the survey of the 
Itast River and Hell Gate, in which he reported favorably upon 
an amendment of the project for further improvement at an 
expense of $32,533,501, providing for a through channel 35 feet 
deep, with access to the wharves to a depth of 30 feet, and the 
improvement.of the Harlem or Bronx Kills, to provide a short 
cut for boats passing from the Harlem, which will be the 
natural outlet for the State barge canal into the East River; 
and Little Hell Gate, as a means of reducing the tidal velocities 
and diminishing, if not avoiding, the consequent dangers at Hell 
Gate. The Chief of Engineers modified the recommendations of 
Col. Black by reducing the estimate ‘for the present’ to $13,- 
400,000, which, largely through the efforts of our late lamented 
colleague, Col. Joseph A. Goulden, was included in the bill re- 
ported by the Rivers and Harbors Committee and passed the 
House in the Sixty-third Congress, first session, but failed in the 
Senate. Meanwhile no further appropriations have been made 
for the improvement of the East River; and while there is an 
unexpended balance of $2,551,939 now of the amount originally 
authorized, the Chief of Engineers reported in 1914 and again 
in 1915: 

“It is believed that the present 26-foot project has been outgrown 
by the commercial interests involved, and that further work on this 
project is now economically inadvisable. No estimate is therefore 
submitted for operations in connection with said project during the 
fiscal year 1917. 

“And I may add that nothing has been expended since 1912 
upon this great waterway. The report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers adds: 

“As a result of a careful canvass the commerce of the East River in 
the calendar year 1914 appears to have amounted to 46,553,605 short 
tons, valued at $1,537,239,286, and that the number of passengers car- 
ried was 22,436,151. 

“The rivers and harbors act of June 13, 1902, directed a pre- 
liminary examination of the Harlem or Bronx Kills, which was 
made and reported by Col. Mansfield on July 28, 1902, whose 
report was reviewed by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and their report, dated November 11, 1903, concludes 
with the words: 


“In view of the great present and prospective benefits that would re- 
sult, it is advisable to undertake the improvement of the Harlem Kills 
to a Mepth of 18 feet at mean low water, at a cost of $1,899,480. 

“There is a recommendation made 14 years ago, and what has 
been done meanwhile? 

“JT am astounded to find that there never has been an exami- 
nation and report by the engineers upon the effect of the $154,- 
000,000 improvement of the State Barge Canal with reference 
io the commercial development of the lower Harlem and East 
Rivers since the State Barge Canal improvement act was 
adopted; and there has been no action by any Congress since 
that time tending to effect cooperation at this point with the 
State authorities.” 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL OF 1916. 

When the preparation of the river and harbor bill for 1916 
was taken up each member of the committee was supplied with 
the Engineer’s report, and the committee adjourned over the 
holidays that the Members might familiarize themselves there- 
with. Upon the reconvening of the Congress the committee re- 
* sumed daily sessions until about February 24, 1916, when the 
bill was reported to the House. At the inception of these hear- 
ings the writer introduced the following resolution : 

Whereas the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has determined not to 
take on any new projects; and 

Whereas the continuation of projects heretofore adopted for river and 
harbor improvements, as recommended by the United States Army 
engineers, will necessitate an appropriation in excess of $40,000,000 ; 
and 
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Whereas many of the said projects long since adopted may not meet 
present-day requirements or changed conditions have affected the 
natural advantages and decreased the commercial efficiency of such 
improvements ; and 

Whereas the agitation for greater preparedness in the military and naval 
branches of the Federal service will necessitate raising an extraordi- 
nary amount of money for the purpose of meeting that expense : Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That for the purpose of effecting substantial economy in 

the preparation of the proposed river and harbor bill that the Chief 

of Engineers be, and be is hereby requested, to report with all con- 
venient speed which of the several incompleted projects are most es- 
sential with regard both te their commercial necessity and as an aid to 
the national defense, and the appropriations for the improvement of 
which are deemed to be most essentially advisable: Be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief of Engineers or his local representative, 
and whenever possible the district officer in charge of the work, be re- 
quested to attend the executive meetings of this committee while the 
appropriation affecting each district is being examined into for the pur- 
pose of enabling the individual members of the committee to further 
inform themselves with regard to the details and the necessity for the 
improvement thereof, 


The resolution was not adopted. 
The Chief of Army Engineers recommended for 1916 the fol- 
lowing appropriations for New York Harbor and its tributaries, 
which in every instance except one, aftcr a spirited contest in 
the committee, were allowed in full: 












1915 1915 
Name. 

Allowed. Asked. Allowed. 
Portchester Harbor...............-- $27, 500 $10,009 
Mamaroneck Harbor. . . g 7,000 14, 800 
Port Jefferson Harbor. . . 5,000 2,000 
IE s wos acee pacncee eee | OD fnacn nee. 
en EE ee 4, 250 3,009 
PML habbit neketnckinodoutnte RD Ribwiitcentudiiesssic<+.- 
EROS sn cannndarssinabnassptes 10, 000 3, 000 
Ambrose Channel (New York Har- 

WD i popedusdesadisessasticeie GD Bivhd chewdedatesdsieees. 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels. 150, 000 125, 000 
Hudson River Channel............. 450, 000 100, 009 
SNE Adsnncdenccdavcsuseses 250, 000 100, 009 
East Chester Creek. .....ccccccccecs 6, 000 5,009 
8 err _ | Se ee 
SPINE MEINE o ccaccoapensaceaseces 250, 000 75, 009 
DPN CMU. sins cncstassices 10, 000 15, 00) 
Hudson River (Upper).........-... 250 £77, 780 

MRLs Jb. dca eceatie een 1, 330, 58) 


i 


(The East River item was not recommended by the Chief of Engineers.) 


In this connection I have examined the records for some time 
past, and find that heretofore the recommendations of the Army 
engineers have been substantially curtailed. 


EAST BIVER PROJECT. 


It is to be borne in mind that the principal navy yard of the 
United States is located on the East River, and that naval ves- 
sels recently constructed, in the course of construction, and au- 
thorized to be constructed have a draft of 31 feet, and vessels 
of that draft have been unable to enter or leave the navy yard 
except at high tide, which occurs for a period of about half an 
hour twice in each 24 hours—once in daytime and once at night— 
so that it has only been practicable to move one battleship each 
day in or out of the navy yard. Appreciating the fallacy of 
constructing additional dreadnaughts and superdreadnaughts 
when such a condition existed, your Representative deemed it 
essential that a provision should be incorporated in the bill au- 
thorizing the deepening of the East River channel to the navy 
yard, notwithstanding the fact that the committee had pre- 
viously adopted a resolution not to include any new projects, 
and when voted down on his motion in the committee your Rep- 
resentative sought and received the personal aid of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who urged the committee’s serious 
consideration of this improvement ; and, after an all-day hearings 
on Lincoln’s birthday, the committee adopted so much of the 
East River project as, by the removal of Diamond Reef off the 
Battery to a depth of 35 feet, at an expense of $700,000, will 
provide a channel with a minimum depth of 35 feet to the navy 
yard, which not only benefits the Navy, but commerce as well. 

HUDSON RIVER SURVEY. 

The city officials of New York recently celebrated the partial 
completion of the first of the new piers at Forty-fifth Street, 
where it is intended to accommodate the ocean liners which now 
dock at the Chelsea Piers. Before the new pier, when completed, 
and the others to be constructed, can, however, be utilized for 
the purpose intended it will be necessary to have a bar, over 
which there is now only about 22 feet of water, dredged to a 
depth of 40 feet. No step in that direction .ad been taken, so 
far as Congress is concerned, until the matter was brought to 
the attention of your Representative by Gen. Black, Chief of 
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Army Engineers; whereupon the following provision was in- | The former will stimulate enlistments, 


corporated in the river and harbor bill: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
preliminary examination and survey to be made of New York Harbor, 
N. Y., with a view to securing an increase in depth up to 40 feet, and 
suitable widths in the North or Hudson River channel! from deep water 
in the Upper Bay as far north as Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 


HARLEM OK BRONX KILLS, 

No action ever having been taken upon the survey of 1902, 
your Representative also had incorporated a provision authoriz- 
ing a new survey. so as to emphasize the present importance 
thereof in relation to the operation of the State Barge Canal. 

THE VISIT OF THE COMMITTEE TO NEW YORK, 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors consists of 21 members, 
and as a Number of them have not visited New York in recent 
years, and some hot at all, in order that they might gain a more 
thorough and personal knowledge of the port of New York and 
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the necessities of Federal improvement, your Representative ar- 
ranged eurly in August with the Chamber of Comimerce and 
other civie bodies to invite the committee to visit New York 
and inspect the harbor, the Hudson, the Harlem, and East | 


Rivers, which they spent two days in doing, and, at the invita- 
tion of the Albany Chamber of Commerce, continued on up to 
the State Barge Canal. There is no doubt ‘nat this visit will 
be productive of good results when the consideration of the next 
river and harbor bill is taken up in the second session of the 
present Congress, which will convene on the first Monday 
December next. 


of 


GENERAL LEGISLATION, 


At this session of Congress 17,798 bills have been introduced 
and referred to various committees and 285 laws have been 
enacted. It would, of course, exhaust your patience to refer 
to them at length, and it will only be my purpose to refer to 
the most important measures which have been adopted, and in 
the enactment of which your Representative vas an active par- 
ticipant. 

PREPAREDNESS, 

Never before in the history of the Republic have the people 

of the United States been aroused to such a keen sense of danger 


from lack of preparedness as has resulted from the destruction | 


and desolation of the European war, with its consequent and 
innumerable violations of the rights of neutral nations. The 
problem to determine the extent to which preparedness should 
be increased proved to be one most difficult of solution. The 
highest military and naval intelligence in the world has outlined 


has appropriated for the various phases of our national defense 
during the present session, as follows: 
Army $267 


secede iene ie inp dette aittdineaimmm aati $267, 596, 530 
a 313, 384, 389 
I 25, 747, 550 
ee SE ae a Lee ea Se NS 1, 225, 043 
Army and Navy (supplemental) .............._..____ 34, 523, A00 
po ES a ae eae i aa 20, 000, 000 

RS ee ee eee eT 662, 476, 512 


This total is by far in excess of any appropriation ever made 

by any Congress since the establishment of the Republic. 
ARMY REORGANIZATION, 

Just as the Wilson banking and currency law, enacted by the 
previous Congress, stabilized our financiak institutions, and will 
prevent money panics in future, so the Army reorganization bill, 
approved on June 3, 1916, is intended to modernize our Military 
Establishment. 

The Regular Army has been fixed at 296,461 men as a maxi- 
mum basis and 215,838 men as a minimum basis, ap) the Na- 
tional Guard has been federalized—that is, placed under Fed- 
eral control—and increased to 458,000 men. This means thar 
hereafter the National Guard will be thoroughly equipped by 
the National Government and trained by Regular Army officers. 
While the writer preferred the continental army plan pruposed 
by Former Secretary of War Garrison, the plan adopted is re- 
ceiving a substantial test by the mobilization upon the Texas 
border, and can be improved as the necessities appear therein 
at the session next December. 

The present law contains two important provisions which your 
Representative earnestly advocated, \iz: 


That after the expiration of one yar. honorable service any enlisted 
man serving within the continental limits of the United States whose 
commander shall report him as profictent and sufficiently trained may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed to the Regular 
Army reserve— 


And— 
that no person under the age of 18 years shall be enlisted or mustered 


into the military service of the United States without the written con- 
Sent of his parents or guardians, 


LIII——142 


d the large he 
of urgent applications for the disch e of minors wl 
cause | Writer has received from parents makes the latter a hig! cle 
sirable prov sion The bill will demoerati } \rmv bv eiviy 
an opportunity to voung men to secure ficers’* « sions fron 
civil life and te enter West Point from ft! n eh lay 
Army, and extends the avail lit l ! t the t ne 
calups, Which upon their establishment confine ) vored 
fey 
ARMY \ \ N BILI 
To the Army appropriation bill, approved August 29 ie 
your Representative offered an amendment for an appt ) 
of $14,000,000 for aviation, and upon the defeat f if presented 
the matter to the President. following which the S neor 
porated in the bill an amendment which provides $13,281,666 
for aeroplanes, and substantial appropriations for 1 uns 
for the Regular Army and for the National G 1, field llery 
and field-artillery ammunitiot he National Gi rifl nd 
reserve small-arms ammunition, target-practice 1 ars 
mored motor cars, and for many other importar 
On July 7, 1916, vour Representative introduc 
ing the President to appoint a commission of not less tl three 
civilian citizens, to hold office the plenasur f | dent 
charged with the duty to inspect all foo - 
tary forces of the United States, and to determ wheth 
quality of such foods conformed to the specifications of the pur 
chase, and whether such foods were wholesome, suituble, and 


adequate, and to report thereon at reasonable intervals to the 
President with such recommendations as in thei opinion might 
tend] to improve the rations and promote the physical welfare 


of the Federal troops, 





Senator CHAMBERLAIN also endeavored to secure consideration 
of this amendment in the Senute. but while the bill was not 
adopted, it no doubt had substantially , ‘or the 


the same effect, for 


Secretary of War appointed Former Health Conunissioner Dar- 
lington, of the city of New York, as lissioner to visit the 
Texas border and make such an investigation as was contem- 
plated by this law, and following Commissiener Darlingten’s in- 
vestigation and the submission of his report there was a notable 


improvement and cessatien of complaints 
FORTIFICATIONS 

Notwithstanding th 

pronounced our sea 


present Congress | 


fact that the Chief of the 
the best mothe 
provided appropriations to ext 


const defenses tne 


Lheul 


| and increase their efficiency 
the entire program, in the carrying out of which the Congress | 


A special feature of the bill approved July 6, 1916, provides 


for having at hand and ready for use manifold and useful im- 
plements of industry, so that in case of war they can be fur 
nished to private manufacturers, and insure (the immediate 


availability of munitions of war not readily obtained. 


A council of national defense has also been estublished for 
the purpose of coordinating our industries and resources fur 
the national security and welfare 

MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES, 
The number of cadets at West Point and Annapolis have 


been doubled. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


3v the enactment of the naval appropriation bill epproved 
August 29, 1916, our Navy will be enlarged by the addition of 
4 superdreadnaughts. 4 battle cruisers, 4 scout cruisers, 20 
torpedo-boat destroyers, 3 fleet submarines, 27 coast subma- 
rines, 1 submarine with Neff propulsion, 1 fuel ship, 1 hospital 
ship, 1 ammunition ship, and 1 gunboat, making a total of 
67 vessels. The law adopts a three-year building program 
of 157 vessels in 3 years, and when completed the United States 
will have 587 fighting ships in her Nuvy. 

There are also provisions for aeroplanes for the Navy, ammu- 
nition, and smokeless powder to meet the necessary require- 
ments of a first-class Navy. Twenty-three thousand and two 
hundred men have been added to the Navy, and 5,000 men have 
been added to the Marine Corps, with provision for ample 
reserves, This program will restore the Navy of the United 
States to the place among the world’s navies which she proudly 
occupied until 1908. 

The naval bill also provides for the promotion of officers by 
selection, which is the only way in which a nation can obtain 
the benefit of the ability of the best officers before they have 
reached a retiring age. Selection system is in operation in the 
other navies of the world and works satisfactorily. 

Your Representative undertook to secure the inclusion of a 
provision in this bill authorizing the deepening of Hell Gate, 
East River. to 35 feet. the completion of which would provide 
a channel with a minimum depth of 35 feet from upper New 
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York Bay to Long, Island Sound, thus making the East River 
# second Kiel Canal. It has been shown by Commander Jessup 
that eight battleships of a foreign fleet could successfully 
blockade New York while the ships of our Navy are able to 
lea only by the Sandy Hook route. The improvement of the 
Hel] 


rence 
* 


ships to blockade the eastern end of Long Island Sound, the 
entrance to and exit from which is very much wider than the 
present available entrance. 

When this bill came before the House it contained a provi- 
sion authorizing the deepening of the channel approach to the 
navy yard, Charleston, 8. C., upon which precedent your Repre- 
sentative prepared, and Senator O’GorMAN introduced a reso- 
lution «appropriating $500,000 for the deepening of the Hell Gate 
Channel. The bill passed the Senate with this amendment in- 
cluded therein, but the provision was eliminated while the bill 
was in conference, notwithstanding the fact that your Repre- 
sentative enlisted the interest of the President of the United 
States, who wrote a forceful letter to the conferees, urging the 
grave necessity of retaining this appropriation. The foundation 
has, however, been laid to make certain the enactment of this 
measure in the next session. 

PEACE COMMISSION 

‘The naval appropriation bill also contains a provision estab- 

lishing a Peace Commission, which reads as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes through mediation or arbitration, 
to the end that war may be honorably avoided. It looks with appre- 
hension and disfavor upon a general increase of armament throughout 
the world, but it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that 
without a common agreement upon the subject every considerable power 
must maintain a relative standing in military strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and requested 
to invite, at an appropriate time, not later than the close of the war 
in Europe, all the great Governments of the world to send representa- 
tives to a conference which shall be charged with the duty of formu- 
Jating a plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which 
disputed questions between nations shall be referred for adjudication 
and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament 
and submit their recommendations to their respective Governments for 
approval. The President is hereby authorized to —_— nine citizens 
of the United States who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the 
mission by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace 
to be representatives of the United States in such a conference. 


SHIPPING BILL. 

The shipping bill, approved September 7, 1916, appropriates 
$50,000,000 and creates a Shipping Board of five commissioners 
each eventually to hold office for six years, at an annual salary 
of $7,5 They will have broad powers over shipping, similar 
to the powers exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over railroads. The Shipping Board will organize a corpora- 
tion, the Government to purchase a majority of the stock for the 
purpose of acquiring and operating vessels in the merchant 
trade. The bill provides that this corporation shall be dissolved 
five years after the close of the European war, and if due en- 
couragement is given there should be a proper and adequate 
merchant marine established by that time. This bill is the first 
step toward the establishment of a merchant fleet. Ships may 
be purchased of belligerent nations, but none shall be acquired 
that are not 75 per cent as efficient as when they came out of 
the yards. The right is reserved to the President to use the 
vessels purchased by the commission whenever an emergency 
requires. They will always be available as troop transports 
and auxiliary cruisers. This is where the United States Navy 
has been deficient in the past, as shown by the Spanish War. 
Transports are authorized by the naval bill, but, because of 
the fact that they are used so infrequently, Congress was not 
inclined to pnrovide a sufficient number for maximum naval 
needs. The shipping bill meets the situation by establishing a 
fleet which will be used steadily in times of peace and be 
always available fer war purposes. 

CHILD-LABOR BILL, 


The child-labor bill, approved September 1, 1916, provides 
that no goods, articles, or commodities manufactured in any 
mill, factory, or other industrial shop in which children under 
16 years of age are employed shall be permitted to be used in 
interstate commerce. Thus the Federal Government will pre- 
vent the employment of children at a young and tender age in 
those fields of industry which will be injurious to their develop- 
ment and repressive in its effects upon their mental activities, 
grinding out the best that is in them. 

KERN-M’GILLICUDDY BILL. 


‘The Kern-McGillicuddy bill, approved September 7, 1916, pro- 
vides for the compensation of all injured Federal employees at 
the rate of two-thirds of their wages if they are disabled; in 
case of death the dependent widow to be allowed 85 per cent of 
the employee’s wage. Your Representative believes that the 





Gate Channel, thus opening up Long Island Sound as a | 
svous to our Navy, would require eight times as many | 


| 
| 
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United States Government long ago should have enacted a pen- 
sion or retirement law which would have increased the efficiency 
of the civil service and resulted in a saving of much money 
and should follow the Kern-McGillicuddy law with this and 
other measures bringing the Government in line with modern 
progress. 

THE PHILIPPINES BILL, 

The Philippines bill, approved August 29, 1916, originally con- 
tained what was known as the Clarke amendment providing fo; 
the independence of the islands in not less than two years yor 
more than four years, for which 28 Democrats in the House. of 
which your Representative feels honored to have been one. se 
cured the substitution of a declaration affirming the purpose of 
the United States to withdraw from the Philippines whenever 4 
stable government has been established, and believes that not 
until a whole generation has been educated for self-government 
will it be possible to turn the Philippines loose without serious 
injustice to the natives themselves. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On the 21st day of April, 1916, your Representative intro- 
duced a bill for the improvement of East Potomac Park, Wash. 
ington, D. C., as a national athletic field, in accordance with » 
comprehensive plan approved by the War Department. When 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, approved July 1, 1916, was 
reported to the House it contained a provision appropriating 
$15,000 for care and improvement of East Potomac Park and 
$50,000 for a field house to be erected therein, and an amend- 
ment offered by your Representative to increase this amount 
was lost by one vote, and the items as reported were adopted 
thus insuring that the improvement proposed in the bill intro 
duced by your Representative will be undertaken. 

POST OFFICK APPROPRIATION BILL, 


During the consideration of the Post Office appropriation bi)! 
approved July 28, 1916, your Representative, collaborating with 
Representatives HENRY BrucKNER and W. S. BENNeT, of New 
York City, endeavored to secure the adoption of an amendment 
providing for the extension of the pneumatic-tube service from 
the post-office station at One hundred and twenty-fifth Street 
and Lexington Avenue under the Harlem River to the stations 
at One hundred and thirty-eighth Street and One hundred and 
forty-ninth Street in the Bronx, and from Harlem to Washing 
ton Heights. Upop the failure of this amendment we labored 
diligently, even if without success, with the Senate committee 
and the Postmaster General. 

The parcel post was improved and extended and the Postal 
Savings System was greatly enlarged, and postal facilities mac 
more efficient. 

Your Representative also heartily cooperated with Repre 
sentative GrirFIn to secure favorable consideration of the Grit 
fin superannuated employees’ pension bill. 

THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


During the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, approved August 11, 1916, your Representative vigorous!) 
opposed an amendment known as the standard grain-gradin¢ 
law, under which the farmer or shipper could have his grail 
graded and guaranteed under the supervision of the Govern 
ment, upon the ground that the enactment of this law would !» 
detrimental to the commerce of the port of New York. 

THE RAILROAD STRIKE-PREVENTION LAW. 


This bill, approved September 3, 1916, (a) establishes «1 
eight-hour law; (b) provides for the appointment of a commis 
sion of observation, which is to make a report thereon; («) 
pending the report of this commission the compensation of ra'!- 
way employees subject to the act shall not be reduced below 
the present standard day’s wage, and that if necessary to wor! 
in excess of eight hours such employees shall be paid at a rat 
not less than the pro rata rate for such standard eight-how 
workday; (d) provides penalties for violations of the Dill. 

It should not be forgotten by those who think that the grant 
ing of the eight-hour day is a blow to the sovereiguty of the 
United States, that the Government itself established an eich! 
hour day without any compulsion or influence from organize 
labor. 

THE REVENUB BILL. 

Congress, in response to the public demand, has provide: 
enormous appropriations. It was necessary to provide a mes! 
of raising revenue to meet the same. Your Represertative be- 
lieves in the equitable distribution of the means of payment tor 
the cost of improvements of permanent character, so that thes 
will be borne by those to be benefited. The construction of the 
Panama Canal, the cost of which was less than the increase 0" 
the appropriations made by this Congress, covers a period of _ 
years. The Republican Party issued bonds to meet the year!) 
outlay. But when the Democratic Party gained control of Con 
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gress, adopting a “pay-as-you-go” policy, the Panama Cana 
payments were made out of the current revenues, and now the 

last act of this Congress has been the revenue bill, approved , gested a program of legi 
September 8, 1916, by which more than $200,000,000 additional | strike, but would likewis 
will be raised in order to meet the obligations which have bee 
created by this Congress. But the bill contains so many other 

good features, that your Representative had no hesitancy in sup- 

porting it. There is, for instance, the antidumping clause a | 

provision increasing the tariff on dyestuffs, and the creation of 

a Tariff Commission, which will take the tariff out of politics 

it repeals the obnoxious stamp taxes and increases the income | 


tration 

Only a few hours 
become effective ine sper \ ( ’ hy ! ~ \ (‘eo t 
passed the la ler discussion, embodyin vo of 1 Pre 
dent’s recommendations. to f t-) 
| rata pay for overtime nal 


of the law for a period of about 


tax on large fortunes, and provides for a progressive inheritance |} not to be changed during tl tinue It was 

tax and a tax on war munitions. There is also a special pro- }| legislation was passed before September 4 t! or 

vision which gives the President of the United States power to be recalled and the country save rom the 

take retaliatory action against the interference of other nations } would otherwise follow int ce ot the \\ 3 

with the commerce ef the United States. | duty of Congress? What was the duty of the Pr y 
CONCLUSION. one I felt then, and still feel, that it was ¢ ty of ¢ nae tn 

It has always been my purpose to render the best service of | P&ss this law and prevent a strike rhis was ‘ 

which I was capable. At times the difficulties encountered in | TeVersy between the employees and the railroa fo sti 

the performance of my official duties made the accomplishment if it took place, would have injuriously affected every en of 

of some things impossible and of others extremely uncertain; but | the Nation; every business man a every man would 

whatever the result of my labors, I have always tried scrupu- have immediately felt its effects. Millions of ( vould 

lously, honestly, and patriotically to carve out for my district | have been thrown out of employment, foodst 


an enviable place upon the legislative nap of the Nation. To would have reached prohibitive prices, ruin a 
the exalted office of Representative in Congress I have tried to | Would have resulted, eud starvation and bankruptes 
bring a sense of devotion to duty, a singleness of purpose, a 
fervor of public spirit in every way worthy of its high dignity 
and character. In the performance of its functions and duties 
I have been inspired by a patriotic idealism, which, if I did not 
entirely attain, I labored faithfully and earnestly to fulfill | work; railroads gave notice that they would no 
I deeply appreciate, regardless of political affiliations, the sup- | ‘ able freight, which in the large part meant foodst 
port which I have received from the press of New York City. | Same railroads began to hire strikebreakers a1 
The pleasure, the consummate personal satisfaction, I derived | firearms were secured to be used as occasion might 
from the doing of the work has been very materially enhanced With this situation confrontil 


ng us, with the } 


been the lot of many As it Was, aS soon as the strike 
issued the price of foodstuffs in the cities jumped 2 
employers of labor d 


pendent on railroad transpot 
their men that if the strike took place they need 





by the consciousness of the fact that that work, however imper- | lions of our people out of employment, food beyond the reach 
fectly performed, was contributing in some slight degree to the the poor man, cities deprived of supplies, ruin and starvation 
good of the people, the honor of my city and State, and the glory | facing many, the President did his duty in calling upon Congres 
of my country, for legislation, and Congress did a sensible and patriotic thing 
Respectfully, in passing this eight-hour bill. The Republican candidate 
Murray HULBERT, President, Mr. Hughes, Republican leaders in Congress, and 
Member of Congress, Tiwenty-first District. New York. Republican press have bitterly assailed and criticized us, but I 
| believe the 100,000,000 people of the Nation, who would 1 
: a qi ., | had to bear the burden of a conflict in which they hia » lit 
The Eight-Hour Law, the Prevention of the Railroad Strike, | interest. will vindicate the judgment of the President and Co 
and Democratic Legislation. | LTESS, 
oe An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sept 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | presents the case so clearly that [ attach it as part of my 


marks. This editorial is entitled “Anything to beat W 


OF and is as follows 


J Nf { ’ At last the Republican Party has got an issu it 
H QO N ° W L L L I A M L, ° l Gi () Kt of the. strike , Fellewine the, oa 0 h ate of candidat Llughe t 
. ii Globe-Democrat shrieks about the cowardice « 1 lent W 
OF MISSOURI Congress in passing the Adamson bill It rave rbo)8Uut mpu t 
. rifice o e “dieni ’ mor o Natior the bu f 
In THE Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, the sacrifice of th lignity and honor of the } 


the head of the American eagle in the sand, et 


Friday, September 8, 1916 Nothing could be more absurd than the Globe-D: 


eC A 


of compulsion to do this thing, regardless of right or w 
Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the eight-hour bill be- | its amusing comparison of co.gressional action to avert vilr 
cause I believe in the eight-hour day and because, under the cir- | With action to avert a strike of butchers or farn ' 


sample of logic we have seen In a partisan newspa{ 
However, we have not the slightest doubt If th ite! 

to deprive the people of the United States of meat the 

bined te deprive them of grain that Congress would act 

effectively to keep the people from starving. If it 

like to hear the Globe-Democrat shriek It would 

If the President had not acted in this case; if 


cumstances, it was the wise, patriotic, and statesmanlike thing | 
to do. The President and Congress have been bitterly assailed 
by the railroad owners and their supporters for this action, and 
in many instances the criticism has been violent and abusive. 
The eight-hour day is right in principle, and its application, 





through this law, to workers engaged in the operation of trains | Dice, With an embargo on all traitic. ae 
is within the power to regulate commerce given to Congress | ariice cf the President 1 oul 1 have been deafening. In 
under the “Constitution. It is a principle which, as the Presi- | would have wanted to mob the President and Cong 
dent says, has the sanction of the favorable judgment of society. | * ll thee emmbauae was Geclarea the re 

What are the facts and circumstances which necessitated | that they could pot run their roads wit! 


speedy legislative action? The railroad employees had de- 
manded an eight-hour day with pro rata pay for overtime. The 
railroac managers refused to meet their demands. For months 
the parties had conferred, seeking to adjust their differences, 
but without success. They had reached a deadlock, and a strike | 
of the 400,000 employees was ae ned. At this poin. the | 
President of the United States, realizing the disastrous results 
of such a strike, invited both sides to send representatives to | 
Washington that he might make an effort to bring them to an | After a strike like that with which the 
agreement. The representatives of both sides did come to Wash- | been averted it is easy to intimate that if 
ington, and after many conferences the Presiden. suggested | earthen en cry eme panne Bh Pangan A Be 
| 
| 





men and business organizations who bombard I 
telegrs ims urging him to support the railr l ) lf | 
and the Congress with telegrams urging them to 
strike. If the strike had occurred, the flood of 
governmental action would have been a r 
Arbitration had failed, mediation h f 
ordered before the President went to Congr: 
lation to avert it and settle all raiiroad labor 
with the plan he had decided was just before the 
the plan he had offered both parti s to the 
had been accepted by the men and rejected by the 








f sequences have been escaped to rit ize tl 
that the eight-hour day be granted, that the question of in- | the men who took vigorous, swift a 





creased pay for overtime be arbitrated, and an investigation | comsequence ee Mo rhe easiest th 

made of the operation of the eight-hour day. The men finally aeteaten a the ol 1 = vit id 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





In the Roosevelt panic of 1907, when stocks were crashing down, bank 
‘ t failing, and money was locked up in strong boxes, President 
Roosevelt turned over the Treasury to Pierpont Morgan and gave him a 
I \ te the antitrust laws in order to save the country. He 
ak I urrend-r of the Government's power on the ground that it 
w and he boasted of it as ar act of a man of courage and 
resource Republican orzans defended his action. 

I inthracite coal strike, after the country had suffered for five 
mouths and was in the threes of a coal famine, President Roosevelt 
intervened and forced a settlement. That was courageous and proper— 
he was a Republican President 

When President Wilsen induces Congress to avert a strike threatening 
unparalleled national disaster by passing a just measure he is a coward 
wW ! vs the country—he is a Democrat 

rhe partisan organs and voters who are criticizing President Wilson 
eV n hoped for a national calamity. They resent tts avoidance: out 
of calamity might come Republican success. Anything to beat Wilson. 


it is not alone this piece of legislation that has caused the 
railroad und financial magnates to attack the Democratic Party. 
‘The favorites of Republican legislation are incensed at the whele 
program of Demecratic legislation. The special interests ure 
aroused and determined te drive the Democratic Party from 


power. The good oid days are gone for the tariff barons and 
financial jugglers. In the good old days you could net begin to 
vet the eight-hour bill considered in the House or Senate. It 
would have peacefully shumbered in committees appointed by 
Speaker Cannon or controlled by PENRosE or the late Senator 
\ldrich. The special interests have fallen upon evil times, but 
they are now aroused. The call to arms has been sounded. The 


rees of Wall Street, the tariff and trust barons, and ra‘tlroad 
inipulators are gathering for the battle to recover their lost 
ver. The contest this November is between these men and the 
between greed and privilege on the one hand, and 
lemocracy and justice on the other. 

he record of legislation from March 4, 1913, to the close of 
this session of Congress is the greatest record of constructive 
beneficial legislation ever enacted im’ the history of the 
country. 

i wish to set oat briefly some of the measures passed and 
some of the things done: 

Virst. Revised the tariff by reducing the duties on necessaries 
und depriving monopoly of the special priveleges enjoyed under 
Republican tariffs. During its consideration the lobby which 
was so effective under Republican rule was expused and driven 
from Washington. 

Second, Provided that a considerable portion of the expenses 

the Government should be raised from a tax on incomes, 
thus shifting the burden from those least able to pay to those 
best able to pay. 

Third, Provided for an inheritance tax and a tax on munitions. 

Fourth. Created the Federal Trade Commission, under which 
unfair methods of competition can be stopped and thus prevent 
the formation of trusts and monopolies. The commission will 
nlso aid and assist legitimate business through investigations 
at home and abroad. 

Fifth. Revision of the antitrust laws. The Clayton bill sup- 
plements the Sherman law and is important to labor, in that it 
itically says tuat labor is not a commodity, prevents the 
ubuse of the writ of injunction in labor disputes, and prevides 
for jury trials in certain contempt cases. 

Sixth. Created a nonpartisan tariff commission to investigate 
und study trade and manufacturing conditions at heme and 
abroad 

Seventh. Passed an antidumping law, under which it will be 
impossible for .e foreign manufacturer to sell goods cheaper in 
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Eighth. Passed preparedness measures, under which we will 
have an adequate and efficient Navy, a sufficieat standing Army, 
with a great increase in the trained reserve, and the best coast 
fortification in the world. This administration has extended 
the navy-yard facilities for the building of naval vessels by the 
Government ; increased the facilities for making its own powder, 
guns, and other war supplies ; provided for a Gevernment armor- 
plate plant and nitrate plant. By these measures it has taken a 
long step toward eliminating private profit i. war supplies. 

Ninth. Passed the shipping bill, under which the Government 
will purchase or construct ships and operate them, if necessary, 
in an effort to build up a merchant marine under the American 
flag. A Shipping Board is created, which will regulate water 
transportation and prevent discrimination and unfair practices. 

Tenth. Passed the Federal reserve act, under which the con- 
trol of the finances of the country was taken from Wall Street. 
Under this act financial panics are guarded against and the 
Government has control of the banks instead of the banks con- 
trolling the Government. 


Eleventh. Passed a workmen's compensation law for all Fed- 
eral employees injured or killed while fn the service of the Gov- 
ernment. This law is considered to be the most liberal law of its 
kind yet adopted, and I am proud of the fac. that as a member 
of a subcommittee I assisted in perfecting the measure, and that 
it was on my motion that the bill was favorably reported to the 
House. 

Twelfth. Passed the child-labor law, under which it will be 
impossible to ship in interstate commerce the products of fac- 
tories or mines in which children under certain ages are em- 
ployed. 

Thirteenth. A law for the construction of Government-owned 
railroads in Alaska. 

Fourteenth. A rural-credits law, under which farm-haind loans 
may be secured at low rates of interest. 

Fifteenth. A good-roads law, under which the Federal Govy- 
ernment will cooperate with the States in building roads. 

Sixteenth. The seamen’s law, under which seamen are freed 
from what amounted to involuntary servitude. It also requires 
provision to be made for the safety of passengers on board while 
vessels are at sea. 

Seventeenth. Law extending the operation of the parcel post. 

Eighteenth. Provided for the extension of our export trade by 
investigating trade conditions abroad threuch specially appointed 
agents and by establishing branch offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in large trade cities, including St. 
Louis. 

Nineteenth. The creation of the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, under which many great industrial and railroad 
strikes have been averted or settled satisfactorily to all parties 
involved. 

Twentieth. It has passed an eight-hour law for women workers 
in the District of Columbia over which Congress has jurisdic- 
tion; prevented the use of the stop-watch system in Government 
arsenals and navy yards; it has put into effect the Children’s 
Bureau law te promote the welfare of children. 

These are some of the laws we have passed, and evidence the 
earnest desire of the Democratic Party to carry out its platform 
pledges. It is a record that should appeal to every citizen who 
believes in progressive policies and progressive legislation. It 
should receive, and I believe it will receive, the support and in- 
dorsement of the country. 
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